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EN ——”’ Taisie 

meant to say 

“Good morning, 

men,” as usually 
she did if she came to the 
cook-house door before they 
had finished breakfast. But 
this morning she hesitated, 
halted. 

There had been the usual 
mealtime silence of the 
cattle hands, broken only 
by rasp or chatter of steel 
on tin; but as the tall girl’s 
shadow fell at the door of 
the log house Jim Nabours, 
foreman of Del Sol, rose at 
his place. Fifteen other men 
pushed back their chairs 
nervously, staring at the 
boss as though caught in 
some overt criminal act. In 
the occupation of eating a 
regulation breakfast of beef 
and beans, cattle hands, 
time out of mind, have 
asked no aid and invited 
no company. 

But Taisie Lockhart 
was their hereditary chief- 
tainess. Her father, Col. 
Burleson Lockhart, these 
two years deceased—a 
strong man in his day, and 
a poignant—had owned the 
Laguna del Sol range, of 
unknown acreage. Like- 
wise, he had owned no man 
knew how many thousand 
head of long-horned cattle, 
from calves to mossy horns; 
owned yonder branching 
and rambling building of 
log and adobe called the big 
house; owned the round 
pens and the live-oak 
groves, the mast-fed range 
hogs and the nuts that fed 
them; owned bunk houses 
and cook house and corrals. 
Yes, and owned faith of 
body and soul of every man 
that lived on Del Sol, from 
old Salazar to the gawkiest 
ranch boy to put his saddle 
under the shed. 

Heiress to all this, as 
her father had owned lands 
and herds and men, so did 
Taisie Lockhart. But to 
her, orphaned and alone, 

came an added fealty from her men that amounted almost to fanaticism. Most of 
vem had known and loved her from her childhood. In her young womanhood they 
ishrined her. 

The boss of Laguna del Sol now stood framed in the doorway, in man’s garb of shirt 

-and trousers—an assumption shocking in that land and day. This costume she 
deliberately had assumed when she took on a man’s duties in a business preéminently 
masculine. Obviously now, she was tall, slender, supple, rounded to a full physical 
inheritance of womanly charm unhardened by years of life in the saddle and under the 
sun. More; she wasan actual beauty. Anywhere else she would have been a sensation. 
Here she spoiled each unfinished breakfast. 

Against the morning light the freckles of Anastasie Lockhart could not be seen. 
No matter. Every man of these could have told you the number and contour of them 
each and all. In a way, too, they could have told you that her freckles went with her 
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hair. The light that shone 
through the mass of dark 
red hair—long and uncon- 
fined she wore it, clubbed 
between her shoulders with 
a shoe string—lighted a 
thousand fronds into a sort 
of aureole, halo, crown. 
Not that this, either, was 
needed. For long, Taisie 
Lockhart, orphan owner 
of Laguna del Sol—far 
south of Stephen Austin’s 
first settlement in old Texas 
it lay—had been traditional 
saint, angel to every crea- 
ture that wore boots and 
spurs within a hundred 
miles. Nay, more than 
that; across two states— 
old Texas and old Louisi- 
ana—so far as interchange 
of information then went, 
before the day of telegraph 
and rails, men, and even 
women, spoke in hushed 
tones of Taisie Lockhart; 
the former out of awe at her 
beauty, the latter out of 
pity for her fate. 

An orphan, left alone at 
twenty, just as she came 
home from her convent 
schooling at the ancient 
city of New Orleans, with 
no woman relative and no 
female companions other 
than her servants, what 
could be the fate of such a 
girl, seventy-five miles from 
the nearest town, twenty- 
five from the nearest rancho, 
and the rumor of her beauty 
continually spreading 
league by league? On her 
shoulders rested all the re- 
sponsibilities of what was 
or had been one of the 
largest and richest ranches 
of Central Texas, and 
thereto was the responsi- 
bility for what manner of 
beauty sets mad the hearts 
of men. 

Every woman in all 
Texas, at least in all the 
Texas of Bexar, Guadalupe, 
Comal, Gonzales and Cald- 
well counties, was sorry for 
Taisie Lockhart. She was 
trying to hold together the 
property left her by the sudden death—through murder—of her father, Burleson 
Lockhart, frontiersman on the bloody borders of the Southwest since 1831. And 
every woman wondered what man she would marry. Every woman also demanded 
that she marry soon. 

An Alabama man Burleson Lockhart’s father had been; he himself was Louisianian 
up to his young manhood; and since then Texan, from a time before the Texas Republic 
was born. 

Add to Burleson Lockhart’s six feet of fighting manhood the tender beauty of 
Anastasie Brousseau, gentle and beautiful Louisiana girl, willing to leave her own 
plantation home among the moss-hung bayou lands for the red borders of Comanche 
land—and behold Taisie, present mistress of Del Sol, motherless since six, educated by 
her father in compliance with her mother’s steady wish, and now owner of a vast 
property that today would mean many millions. 
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But today in Texas is not 
the day of 1867. Yonder was 
a country wild, almost law- 
less, unfettered, savage; 
moreover, just then roughened and 
wholly disheartened by the Civil 
War. 

In truth, taking her as she stood, 
within half a foot of six feet, beauti- 
ful despite her boots and trousers, 
Taisie Lockhart was no more than 
a dead-broke heiress to potential 
but wholly dormant wealth, or to 
possessions which but now had 
vanished. 

And that was why she now broke 
down in her morning salutation, 
even when all her men arose and joined Jim Nabours in 
silent attention. 

“Men ” began the tall girl once more, and once 
more failed. 

Then Taisie Lockhart ignominiously leaned her red head 
on her brown hand against the gray cook-house door jamb 
and shed genuine feminine tears. Which act made every 
man present wish that he could do violence to something 
or somebody. 

The boss was crying! Well, why? Had anything—had 
anybody The eye of each looked to his wall nail, 
where, in ranch etiquette, he had hung his gun before tak- 
ing up his knife and fork. 

Jim Nabours cleared his throat. His Adam’s apple 
struggled convulsively, walking up and down his brown 
and sinewy neck. Taisie knew he wanted to speak. 

““Men,” she began yet again, at last desperately facing 
them with undried eyes and stepping fully into the long 
room, “I’ve come to say good-by to you. I’ye—we’ve— 
you’ve got to go!”’ 

The men stood, shocked. What could she mean? Go? 
Where? What? Quit the brand? Leave Laguna del Sol? 
Leave her, the boss? What did that mean? Not even Jim 
Nabours could break the horrified silence, and he had been 
foreman these five and twenty years. 

“Boys,” said Taisie Lockhart at last, suddenly spread- 
ing out her hands, “I’m done! I’m broke! I—I can’t pay 
you any more!” 

And then Taisie Lockhart, owner of perhaps fifty thou- 
sand acres of land and what had once been fifty thousand 
cows, broke down absolutely. 

She cast herself on the board bench at one side of the 
clothless table, sunk her glorious head on her flung arms 
and wept; wept like a child in need of comfort. And there 
was none in all the world to comfort her, unless sixteen lean 
and gawky cow hands could do so; which, now patently, 
they could not. 

“Miss Taisie, what you mean?” began Jim Nabours, 
after a very long time. 

“Broke!’’ whispered Anastasie Lockhart collegiately. 
“Broke at last! Boys, I’m clean busted and for fair!’ 

“That ain’t no ways what I mean, Miss Taisie!”’ went 
on the anguished foreman. “Broke ain’t nothing. Yore 
paw was broke; everybody in all Texas is and always has 
been. Pay? He didn’t; nobody does. But what I—now, 
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what I mean is, what do you mean when you say we got 
to go? What have we done? What you got against us?” 

“Nothing, Jim.” 

“Why, good Lord! Thereain’t a man here that wouldn’t— 
that wouldn’t—indeed, ma’am, there ain’t, not one of us 
that wouldn’t So now then, you say we got to go? 
Why? You’d ought to tell us why, anyways, ma’am. 
That’s only fair.” 

The girl’s somber eyes looked full into his as she raised 
her head, one clenched hand still on the table top, the quirt 
loop stillaround the wrist. Shefaced business disaster with 
the courage many a business man has lacked. 

“That’s what makes me cry,” said she simply. ‘It’s 
because you won’t go easy when I tell you. It’s because 
you’ll be wanting to keep on working for me for nothing. 
I can’t stand that. If I can hire you I’ve got to pay you. 
When I can’t I’m done. Well, I can’t any more. I’d sell 
my piano for this month’s pay. I’ve tried to, but I can’t.” 

“What? You'd sell the Del Sol pianny? Why, Miss 
Taisie, what you mean? I helped freight her up here from 
Galveston. That’s the onliest pianny in Middle Texas, 
far’s I know. That’s branded T. L., that pianny! And 
you’d sell her to pay a lot of measly cow hands wages they 
didn’t no ways ever half earn? Why, ma’am!” 

Again sundry evolutions of the Adam’s apple of Mr. 
Nabours. 

“Oh, I don’t doubt you’d stay on, because you’ve all 
worked around here so long. You'd all be careless about 
your wages; you’d do anything for me, yes. That’s 
because you think I’m a girl. You think you have to. I’m 
not—you don’t. I’m a business man, like anyone else. If 
I can’t make Del Sol pay I’ve got to give it up; that’s all. 

“T’m four months behind now,” she added, “and not 
one of you has whimpered. The store’s naked and you 
know it. Some of you even may be out of tobacco, but 
you don’t complain. That’s what cuts me. You’re the 
finest bunch of hands that ever crossed leather, and I can’t 
pay you. Allright! If I can’t, you can’t work for me.” 

“But, Miss Taisie, ma’am,” struggled her foreman, 
“’tain’t nothing a-tall. What’s a few pesos one way or 
other? We can’t buy nothing, nohow, even if we had 
money, and don’t want to, noways. 

“Besides, what’d become of us? Besides, what’d be- 
come of you? Have you ever thought of that? Didn’t I 
promise yore paw, and yore maw, too, that I’d look after 
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you and yore interests long 
as we was both alive? Well, 
then? 

“T ain’t got much savvy outside of cows, 
ma’am,”’ he went on; “but cows I do know 
well as the next. It’s all cows, this part of 
Texas, and we all know it. There ain’t no 
market and never will be. We can’t sell 
cows at six bits a head, or a hide, neither, and we all know 
that—everybody’s got cows that ain’t worth a damn, 
ma’am, of course. But what I mean is, if the T. L. can’t 
make a living there ain’t no ranch in Texas can. I don’t 
put my hands back of no outfit in the world, ma’am. We’ve 
run the T. L. on over twelve hundred head of loose stuff 
this winter, and I told the boys to pick the yearlings and 
twos careful.” 

His eyes shifted, he perspired. 

“We got plenty of water and all outdoors. We didn’t 
lose one per cent last summer, and winters was when we 
didn’t lose nothing. The increase is a crime, ma’am. If 
we’d hold a rodeo in our band—which we’d ought to—God 
knows how many we’d find in the T. L. I’d bet sixty-five 
thousand! And the mesquite full of long ears that no man 
claims. If we can’t do well no stockman in Texas can.” 

His eyes avoided hers as he gave these Homerically 
mendacious figures. But he went on stoutly: 

“Yet you talk of quitting! Why should you? The old 
Laguna is the richest range in Texas. Our grass sets ’em 
out a hundred and fifty a head heavier than them damned 
coasters from below, ma’am. 

“And if you talk of turning off us men, where’d we go? 
What’d we do? I ask you that, anyways, ma’am.” 

“Tf there was any market,” began Taisie, “‘it would be 
different. As it is, the more we brand the poorer we get.” 

“Well, allright; we ain’t any poorer than our neighbors. 
Market? Of course there ain’t no market! Rockport has 
failed—canning cows don’t pay. Hides is low. There’s 
nothing in the steamship trade, and no use driving East 
since the war is over. Besides, with such good water and 
range as we got on Del Sol, why, nothing ever dies; so 
there ain’t no hides no more. 

“As for long ears, slicks, we’re as good off as old Sam 
Maverick, that wouldn’t never bother to brand nothing 
hardly, and so found hisself swamped when the war was 
over. We got less unworked long-ear range west of us than 
anybody, but nobody tries to sell hides or cows now. The 
New Orleans market costs more to get a cow to than the 
cow comes to when he’s there. The steamships has us 
choked off of everything east of us; we can’t ship nothing 
and break even on it. Every one of us knows that, of 
course.” 

“Too many cows!’’ Taisie’s head shook from side to 
side. 

“Yes! Enduring the war, cows just growed like flies in 
here and all over Texas. Market? No, that’s so. But 
when you once get to raising cows, ma’am, and branding 
cows that no one else has raised, and seeing the herds roll 
up and roll up—why, it’s no use! No cattleman can do no 
different. If we had a market—why, yes. We hain’t, and 
ain’t going to have; but what’s the use crying over that? 
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Shall every stockman in Texas lay down and quit cows just 
because he can’t sell cows and ain’t got no market? If he 
does, the state might as well qyit being a state. It might 
as well, anyhow, since the damn Yankees have taken it 
over to run since the war.” 

The shadow of Reconstruction was on Jim Nabours’ 
face. And what he said covered the whole story of the 
general destitution of an unmeasured empire tenanted by 
uncounted millions of Nature’s tribute to life when left 
alone. This was Texas after the Civil War, impoverished 
amid such bounty of wild Nature as no other part of this 
great republic ever has known. The first Saxon owner of 
Laguna del Sol paid for some of it in Texas land serip that 
had not cost him two and a half cents an acre. His original 
land grant had cost him less. Scrip went in blocks and 
bales, held worthless. Men laughed at those who owned 
it. Land? It could never fail. The world was wide; the 
sun was kind; life was an easy, indolent, certain thing. 

Nothing less than a section of land was covered by scrip. 
It was nothing to own a thousand sections, if one liked to 
fad it. And, since a hundred thousand cattle might roam 
there unmolested and uncounted, it literally was true that 
every man in Texas was land poor and cow poor—if he was 
so ignorant and foolish as to buy land scrip at two to five 
cents an acre when he might have all the range he liked for 
nothing at all, and all the cows he cared for without the 
bother of counting them. 

It was genesis. It was still in the beginning, in the Texas 
of 1867, where the Americans had just begun to extend 
the thin antenne of the Saxon civilization. Here was a 
life for a bold man, rude, careless, free, independent of law 
and government. A world unbounded, inestimable, lay in 
the making. 

But any who could have read fully this little drama at 
the cook house would have known that world to be ten- 
anted by men embittered by the war and ready to say 
that their world now was made and done. Of these, Taisie 
Lockhart, orphan loaded with riches that could not be 
rendered portable or divisible, made one more unhappy 
unit. She was, naturally, far the more unhappy because 
through her education she had found a wider outlook on 
life and the world than had these others. Somewhere, too, 
in her stern ancestry had been a sense of personal honor 
which left her still more sensitive. 
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But the immortal gods take pity on the sorrows of youth 
and beauty, it may chance. They have their own ways, 
employ agents of their own selecting. This orphan heiress, 
keen to pay her debts, became one of the first factors in 
one of the most Homeric epochs in the history of all the 
world. Not so long after this woebegone meeting of bank- 
rupt cattle folk at the Del Sol cook house there was to 
appear a phenomenon that set at naught all customs, that 
asked no precedent, that defied even the ancient laws of 
section and of latitude. All of which did not just now 
develop. 

“‘Set down, Miss Taisie,’’ said the gray old foreman 
awkwardly, gently, flushing at asking the owner of Del Sol 
to be seated in her own cook house. She had arisen, and, 
hands at her eyes, was about to leave the place. Now she 
dropped back and looked at him dumbly, suddenly no 
more than a weak girl at her wit’s end. 

“Now listen to me, Miss Taisie,’”’ began old Jim 
Nabours with sudden firmness. ‘You know I’ve worked 
for yore folks all my life, ever since I come down from the 
Brazos forty years ago. I come back here when the war 
stopped—Kirby Smith’s men on the Lower Red was the 
last to surrender. This is my place, that’s all. 

“Now, I got a right to talk plain to you. I’m a-going to. 
When you say you’re going to turn off a bunch of the best 
cow hands in Texas, just because you can’t pay their wages 
no more, why, then you ain’t showing reason nor judg- 
ment. I’m foreman for the T. L. brand. What I say goes. 
When you say we’re turned loose youre talking foolish. We 
ain’t! What’s wages tous? I’d like for you to tell me. Did 
we get any in the Army? Does anybody pay wages now, 
in all Texas? How can they? 

“Miss Taisie, I went with yore paw to Austin, when he 
was a member, and in the big Assembly Room was a man 
at a desk with a hammer, and says he, ever oncet in a 
while, ‘Motion done overruled!’ Then he soaks the table 
with the hammer. And now, ma’am, yore motion about 
firing sixteen good cow hands is done overruled!” 

Jim Nabours’ great fist fell with the force of a gavel on 


, 


the breakfast table, till the tin plates rattled under their 


two-tined forks. Frowning, he looked savagely at the young 
woman. He was no better than her peon for life, for her 
father had given her to his care. She was the very apple 
of his eye. 


“But what are we going to do, Jim?” Taisie’s tears 
now were less open and unashamed. 

“What makes you ask that of me, ma’am? I ain’t got 
that fur along yet. I don’t know what we’re going to do. 
But I do know, for first, we ain’t going to quit. Fire us? 
Why, good God!” 

The grizzled beard of Jim Nabours to some extent con- 
cealed the Adam’s apple, now again on its travels. There 
was not a man in the embarrassed group who did not wish 
himself in the chaparral precisely then, but every man of 
them nodded in assent. Of them all only old Sanchez, 
thin, brown and wrinkled, spoke at first—an old, old Mexi- 
can, born on Del Sol under its second transfer from the 
crown of Spain. 

“Si, senorita,” said he. ‘Hs verdad!” 

“Shore it’s the truth!”’ broke out a freckled youth of 
seventeen, the soft beard just showing on his cheeks. But 
then, as he later confessed, he plumb bogged down. And 
the youngest of them all—Cinquo Centavos, they called 
him, since he had but five copper pennies when he rode in, 
twelve years of age; he was now fourteen—stood with his 
blue eyes wet with tears, unashamed in his rags. 

“Give me time to think, men!”’ said Anastasie Lockhart, 
immeasurably touched by all this. ‘Let me see. Wait— 
I don’t know!” 

She rose and went to the door, framed once more glo- 
riously against the sun; and sixteen pairs of eyes of silent 
men went with her. 

A sudden baying of the ranch pack of foxhounds arose. 
It was not directed toward her. The dogs were streaming 
toward the pole gate of the yard fence. A rider was coming 
is u 

T WAS not the custom of the young mistress of Del Sol 

to ride out to meet strangers at her gate. She received 
callers in her own rude office or her almost ruder parlor. 
To meet any caller on this morning was distasteful to her 
every thought. She gave the incomer only a glance as she 
walked to her horse, which stood, head drooping, anchored 
by the long bridle reins thrown down. 

A peculiar animal, Taisie’s favorite mount, so marked 
as to be distinguished anywhere. No doubt descended 
from Blanco, the great white wild horse whose menada 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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by the name of John Citizen was sitting next 

to me. John was reading the evening paper. 
So was I. We do it very easily together—side by 
side, facing forward, each buried in the rumpling of his 
own sheet. Now and then we bark at each other, or snort, 
or umph, according to the effect of the news upon the 
temper. These explosions are never answered; they go 
forth, smite the adjoining eardrum, and then die, unwept 
and unsung. They are an essential part of the reading of 
an evening paper. 

But this time the duet came to a sudden close. Not at 
my hands. It is John Citizen who did this thing. He did 
it once before, back in 1917. On that occasion he threw 
the paper on the floor, thought hard for a minute, and 
then said quietly, ‘I’m going to enlist—tomorrow.” 

He did; and spent a year pushing mules in and out of 
freight cars in France, the way you always push a mule— 
prayerfully, from the rear forward. 

Now for the second time he had crashed into the con- 
cert long before its proper ending. It was like knocking 
out a homer with three on base in the first inning, then 
calling the game and taking the team off the field. It 
wasn’t regular. And the only near-by wars I knew any- 
thing about were New York’s morning and evening Sub- 
way battles. For this was 1923, and we were both in those 
battles anyhow, already and every day. I put down my 
paper with a sigh. 

“What’s the big word, John?” 

“It’s this.” John is very precise. “It’s the way our 
politics are run. They’re not up to snuff. I think I ought 
to take a hand.” 

My jaw dropped. My head reeled. I hung on to my 
chair tight, with both hands. ‘‘What’s the use of worrying 
about miracles?”’ I thought. But I was supposed to say 
something—not just think. 

“Yes?” I gasped presently. 

“Yes. I’m going in. Now tell me where to go. You 
know. Do I eall up somebody?” 

I told him where to go. He lives in Doolittle Street, 
and that’s in the Slapsteenth District. 

“Now tell me what it’s like when I get there—how 
they’re organized and what they do—briefly.”’ 

I told him—briefly. You can enumerate the sands of 
the sea briefly—if the other fellow has an idea there are 
not so many of them. : 

“And do you think it will pay me to do this? Or isit a 
wild-goose chase? A labor of love, with a swift kick at the 
end?” 

“No, no. 
aryaite? 

“All right; then—am I needed? Any good come of my 
going in?” 

“Yes, you’re needed,” I said earnestly. ‘‘ You’re needed 
a lot.’’ For I know this man John Citizen. He’s just the 
kind that’s needed most. 


Tw other day a good friend of mine who goes 


It will pay you. Selfishly and unselfishly. 


Political Apprenticeship 


i Nee one last question, and you can go on with Sammy 

the Southpaw and Flossie the Flapper’’—I started to 
interrupt—‘“‘or whatever it is you’re reading. Just this: 
Aren’t the woods full of folks like me in politics? Chock- 
ablock with business men, say, already? All of us helping 
to pick out our congressman, so that we’re really represented 
by him?” 

I started to rise. Then for the first time the humor in the 
miscreant’s make-up began to twinkle out of his left eye, 
and I sank back in relief. The ordeal was over. We re- 
newed the rumple of the evening papers, and the concert 
went on to its fitting conclusion, just as it had back in 
1917—barring the unseemly interruption. 

This story is told because it is true. John Citizen is 
a good deal of aman. I know him well. He is no allegory. 
He’s just a perfectly good red-blooded American who has 
to earn a living, look out for the wife and kids, and get 
through life as best he can, like all the rest of us. And 
now he’s in—in politics—on his way! He tells me it takes 
a little time here and there—though not enough to bother 
home or business—and that the rewards are worth the 
while already. He’s going to stick around and look it over 
a little more; says it’s a great game if you don’t weaken. 

Then he turns around and gives me a job of my own to 
be done. ‘ 

“Why don’t you tell somebody else what you told me?” 
he asks. “I know half a dozen who’d like to do something 
about it—if they knew how. You were ten years in the 
game—why don’t you tell ’em? Just answer those five 
questions I asked you—that’s all! I think they’d like to 
know a little about it, just as I did.” 

So that’s that. 

Well, here goes! 
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First—about those ten years in the game that John 
Citizen hung on me. It’strue. I admit it. And I’m glad 
I did it—though my landlord has his doubts. The only 
reason for trotting out the ten years nowis to foster the im- 
pression that I know, what I’m talking about. John Citizen 
takes it on faith, but you might not. 

To begin with, the moves of the game set me to pulling 
doorbells—that is, canvassing the voters; to watching the 
polls; stump speaking, from soap boxes and decrepit old 
wagons instead of stumps; acting as district worker, dis- 
trict lieutenant, district captain; sitting in with leaders, 
county chairmen, statesmen and regular fellers, highbrows 
and human beings; managing campaigns; running for 
office—seven times; and all the other curious chores that 
contribute their small mites toward the momentum of a 
great party organization. That’s on the purely political 
side—the day-and-night American factory that turns out 
our governing personnel for the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. 

On the officeholding side they made me successively 
local school trustee; alderman—for six years, including 
periods as acting president of the board and as acting 
mayor; city magistrate; and president of the Borough of 
Manhattan. Those jobs touch, in order, the legislative, 
the judicial and the executive branches of government. 


Fifteen Million Nonvoters 


LL this happened in the city of New York; and the 
ten years were consecutive, save for two years in the 
Army that cut into the middle of them. I wound them up 
by running for mayor of New York in 1921. More than 
300,000 people voted for me—but twice as many voted 
for the other fellow. When I came back to town in De- 
cember and started to pick up the pieces John Citizen met 
me at the pier. 

“There’s a good act on Broadway,” he said. 

Se Yiesies 

“Ah, oui. Willie Collier. He’s on the stage when a girl 
comes in—very attractive girl. He says, ‘Hello, who did 
you vote for?’ She draws herself up. ‘I’m proud to say I 
voted for Henry Curran,’ she says, stiffike. Collier starts 
to trip, then recovers, with a wild look in his eye. ‘Oh—so 
you're the one!’ he says. Good act, Henry. You ought 
to see it.” 

“Thanks, John—for the welcome home.” 
are old friends. But that’s one I owe him. 

Six weeks before that a white-haired little old lady who 
happened to have been born and brought up in New York 
went to the polling place to register. She had traveled two 
hundred miles to do it. 

When the clerk looked up from his big book and began 
to ask her the required questions she seemed nervous. It 
was her first vote. 

“Your name, please?” 

She told him. 

“ Residence?’”’ 

That, too, was put in the big book. 

“Born in the U. S. A.?” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ she said. 

“And—your age?’’ The clerk kept his eyes on the big 
book prudently. 

“Over twenty-one,’ came the answer with a snap. 

“*Ah—and—how long have you lived in the state of 
New York?” 

“Kighty-two years,” she said proudly, and it was a min- 
ute before she realized the reason of the smiles that were 
going around. Then she joined with them—for they were 
something more than friendly—even a bit wistful, per- 
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haps, as one watched them. 


Well, she voted for me too. So there was another! And 
my blessings on them all, whether they voted for me or 
not—the whole million of them, men and women voters of 
New York. They all have their troubles, and what to do 
about it is anybody’s guess. As Charlie Murphy says, 
““That’s past’’—that election. Murphy is the big smoke 
of Tammany Hall. When he says “That’s past” he’s in 
the act of giving a long interview to the newspaper men as 
they ask him about some endeavor of his that didn’t turn 
out just as he had hoped. That’s all he ever says—those 
two words. Not a bad line’ either. Cuts “Let bygones be 
bygones” in half, and gives cards and spades to “Ever 
onward and upward,” and such like. You can’t always be 
going upward, anyhow. The world doesn’t let you. It’s 
not built that way. Mountains are no good without val- 
leys. And escalators are expensive. 

All of which lands us—now that we have cleared away 
the underbrush—square,on the doorstep of John Citizen’s 
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five questions. We can best tackle them one at a 
time—one a month, as the clock goes around. 
The first question to answer is the last that was. 

asked: 
“Aren’t the woods full of folks like me in politics? 
Chockablock with business men, say, already? All sitting 
in, so that we know we’re really represented by our public 
officials? ”’ 

No, they are not, John Citizen—and Jane Citizen. For 
this means you too. If they were we’d be talking about 
something else. 

But there are those who say: “Oh, it’s all right. We’re 
doing well enough—plenty of good people in politics. 
There’s Hoover. And Hughes. And Mellon knows a lot 
about money. They’re all helping the President. And Bill 
Stiggins was in the legislature last year—voted for him 
myself. Anyhow, don’t we all vote? That’s what does the 
business—that’s a citizen’s right—that’s what makes him 
an American. 

We may as well begin right there. If we did all vote, 
that would not make Americans of us. Nor would it do the 
business. There’s more to it than that. We'll take a look 
that way in a moment. 

But we don’t all vote. Not even that. 

Furthermore there are so many of us who are able to 
vote and yet don’t that somewhere in this beloved coun- 
try of ours there is a screw decidedly loose—not loose, but 
lost—absent without leave—A. W. O. L.—gone! Now the 
number who were eligible to vote in 1920, but did not vote, 
was something like 15,000,000—yes, 1, 2, 3—keep on count- 
ing till you’ve tallied up 15,000,000 American citizens who 
don’t even vote! You thought everybody was doing it 
when you voted? Before you came or after you went, 
marking ballots or fingering voting machines, the same as 
you? No, there were some who played hooky that day— 
about 15,000,000 of them. Here it is, in a nutshell: 

In 1920 there were 105,000,000 people in the United 
States, of whom 60,000,000 were adults. If we subtract 
from the latter 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 aliens, and then per- 
haps twice as many Americans who cannot vote because 
of unsound mind, imprisonment, educational disqualifica- 
tion, or otherwise—say, 19,000,000 in all—we find that 
there were still some 41,000,000 citizens entitled to vote. 
The number that voted was 26,000,000—in 1920, a red- 
hot presidential year! Where were the rest? The other 
15,000,000? Or call it 14,000,000 if you like; or even 
10,000,000! Where were they? Were they all sick in bed 
or out of town? 
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O. JUST A. W. O. L.—most of them. Nothifig to get 

excited about. But the figure is interesting. Fifteen 
millions are a lot of people. More than half as many as the 
26,000,000 who did vote. In which basket were your own 
friends found when the votes were counted? Do you know? 
Some of those business men, for instance, that go down the 
street with a look that says, “One hundred per cent Amer- 
ican—that’s me!’”’ Were they in the voting basket? Or 
the other? They’re good fathers and mothers, good hus- 
bands and wives just the same, those 15,000,000—and 
corking good Americans, too, in a pinch. But they really 
ought to tone down that hot talk about what a rotten Con- 
gress we have until they cast a vote once or twice. Just a 
couple of degrees down. Shove in your ante, brother, be- 
fore you draw ecards. 

So much for those who don’t vote. If they were all 
morons we should worry. But we know they’re not—and 
that’s an answer to John Citizen’s question already, 
isn’t it? 

But let us turn to the 26,000,000 Americans who do 
vote—on Election Day. How many of them vote also at 
the primaries? How many do anything more—about 
politics? How many men and women in your community 
do something about politics besides vote—just a little— 
as part of the year’s round of work, play and rest? Are ~ 
the ablest and best of your friends and neighbors in the 
game at all? I don’t mean all the way in, to the exclusion 
of everything else, as fell to my lot for ten years. That’s 
different. I mean just keeping track of it in odd moments, 
giving it a few minutes here and there—minutes that can 
be spared without hurt to home or job—but really keeping 
track of it. How about that? Are they there? All of 
them? Those friends and neighbors of yours whom you 
most regard and respect? You don’t need me to answer 
that question. Even John Citizen knew the answer before 
he asked it. 5 

We are often urged nowadays to get back to the Con- 
stitution. That’s the pill that’s most popular with the 
political doctors—a sure cure for anything—if you know 
what it means. But the Constitution is worth a visit now 
and then, for all that. By the way, when did you last have 


ook. Well, the first thing we notice in that document is 
ts persistent habit of looking upon us as a representative 
rovernment. The Constitution has given us that label 
‘or nearly a hundred and fifty years. But no label of that 
sind belongs on any picture of American Government as 
t exists today, because such a label is not the truth. Its 
ords are as far from the facts of 1923 as though our Con- 
stitution had never been written. 


great majority of those who are best fitted to take an 
intelligent and helping hand in the choosing of our repre- 
sentatives will have nothing to do with it. They wash their 
hands of politics, because it is too dirty, too full of bunk or 
takes too much time. They tell one another, in the parlor 
| and the club window, over the morning paper and astride 
}the cracker barrel, that politics is rotten, city government 
}is rotten, Congress is rotten, and the politicians are all 
rotten. Then they go about their business with a com- 
| fortable feeling of having covered the subject. And they 
are good people. 
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UT when it comes to choosing their representatives in 
city, state or nation they are absent. They may vote— 
15,000,000 fail to do even that—but voting is not enough. 
Voting is only marking up a preference for one of a number 
of candidates whom somebody else has chosen. Voting is 
only the easiest and least important step in the every-day- 
in-the-year process of picking the candidate, putting him 
into the primaries, campaigning for his election, electing 
him, seeing him into office, following and aiding his work in 
office in the interest of the public good, and then return- 
ing him or throwing him out, according to his deserts, 
when the political wheel comes around to its next revolu- 
tion. Voting is small potatoes. Those of our people who 
do nothing but vote are not represented in our Government. 
They are the legion of the absent. And yet they are good 
people—with one eye shut. So I say we are without 
representative government today, and that any reference 
to America as a representative government isso far beyond 
the truth that it challenges attention. 

It’s worth thinking about. The first time I began to 
‘think about it in terms of human beings came on a street 
corner one night as I stood listening to the campaign 
oratory of a young man who was running for judge in one 
of our local courts, under the guardianship of a political 
boss named Big Bill Baker—or Big Bill Anything Else, as 
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t look at it? It’s good stuff—take it from me. Worth a- 
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the case may be. The young man stood on the tail of a 
truck that was hitched to a philosophical horse that had 
seen better days. In the roadway the small boys played 
about with red fire, and the rosy glow lit up the faces of 
the doubtful electorate on the sidewalk—of whom I was 
one—as well as the impassioned features of the speaker. 
I won’t tell you whether he was a Republican or a Demo- 
crat or one of the fifty-seven eternal varieties of American 
Mugwump—for this article has nothing to do with any one 
party as against any other—but I will tell you that he was 
a good young man, and that he was elected; and that, for 
all I know, he has made a good judge, so far as the frailties 
of human nature permit any of us to be good judges. He 
came to his climax just as I joined the crowd, and, raising his 
hands to high heaven, bellowed this clincher into the night: 
“And Irepeat, my friends, Irepeat—that I am one of you!”’ 

One hand comes down, outstretched and palm upward, 
in token of nothing to conceal. 

“For I was’’—the other hand swoops down into the 
first—‘‘born in a tenement house! And I understand tene- 
ment houses.” 

Both fists close, and stay closed, quivering. 

“T stand here for good air shafts, for good dumb-waiters, 
and I say the water must run—it must run all the time. 
And when I am your judge, and put on the black gown 
that decorates the bench, J will know, and never forget, 
the needs of the people who live in the tenement houses.”’ 

Violent applause from the truck driver. 

*“And more than that, when I am a judge’’—lowers his 
voice to a solemn stage whisper—‘“‘a judge, my friends” — 
hand on his heart, in holy awe—‘“‘I will be industrious— 
impartial—and ee-ficient. For—if I was not industrious, 
impartial, and ee-ficient—I say to you—that Big Bill 
Baker—would never—have made me—a judge!”’ 

Loud applause, for Big Bill Baker. 

Shades of the fathers! Rags and tatters of the Constitu- 
tion! Ghosts of government of the people, for the people, 
by the people! Yes, it was Big Bill Baker who made him 
a judge; Big Bill, and nobody else, who picked this par- 
ticular young spellbinder out of the ranks of the hosts who 
live in a great bailiwick, and said to him: ‘‘ You—I mean 
you—go ahead and be our judge—by the votes of the 
people, of course, because this is a representative govern- 
ment—but you’re my man, and that settles it!’ 

That settled it. The black gown of Big Bill’s choice 
decorates the bench today, as the wearer sits there, firm 
as the Rock of Gibraltar for good air shafts, good dumb- 
waiters, and water that runs—all 
the time. 


“Just Put it on the Next Bili”’ 
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Well, I’m for good dumb-waiters, too; and I’m for a 
judge who is ee-ficient—I’m very much for that. In fact, 
I’m for every plank in the young man’s platform. But 
I’m not for the way he was picked out. And it was a sub- 
lime moment when the red fire and the reverence of an out- 
spoken candidate fanned into flame the adoration of the 
multitude for Bill Baker—Bill the Boss—Big Bill, the 
Man Who Makes the Judges, under our representative 
form of government. 


Who’s Who in Politics 


UT fear not. I am not going to get out the old mallet 
and start pounding the boss. That is too old a pastime. 
The reformers played out that rubadub long ago. They 
pounded the boss to a pulp. And they’re all back in the 
grand stand—all the reformers. The boss is still at the bat, 
knocking out baberuths. We have good bosses and bad 
bosses, good leaders and bad leaders, and we all have our 
own ideas of when a leader degenerates into a boss, and 
when a boss becomes beatified into a leader. There will be 
those who lead in politics, as there are those who lead in 
every other walk of life; and leadership runs easily into 
command, and thence into bossiness when the reins lie 
limp on the lead horse’s back. But the boss is part of the 
story, just because it is Big Bill Baker who is represented 
on that judge’s bench, while a lot of other people are not. 
We'll come back to Big Bill later on, and then we’ll take 
him both ways, good and bad. 

Now let’s look at it another way—this question of Who’s 
Who in Politics. 

We know there are some 15,000,000 American men and 
women who are entitled to vote, but don’t. So they’re out. 
They’re Who’s Not Who in Politics. 

We know that most of the 26,000,000 Americans who do 
vote let it go at that. So most of them are out too. 

We know, therefore, that there are mighty few Amer- 
icans who are really in politics. Big Bill is there. But not 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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all at once, alert, hopeful, new minted. She 

stretched herself enjoyably, with vigor, felt of her 
smooth, strong arms, kicked back the covers with splendid 
thrusts of her long legs and wondered what this day would 
bring her; something pleasant, perhaps even wonderful. 
She always awoke expecting something wonderful to hap- 
pen before the day ended. So far no day had ever come 
up to her expectations. And she often reflected with de- 
spair that she was getting old; something would better 
happen pretty soon or it would be too late. She was 
nineteen; almost twenty, in fact. 

In pink cotton pajamas, she 
skipped across the room to close 
the windows. The morning wind of 
Canadian forests blew in upon her, 
iced wine, saturated with moisture, 
for it was still raining. Day after 
day, for a week it had rained; but 
in this moment Lucy could find 
something beautiful even in rain. 
In front of the Hemingway camp, 
where she was a guest, lay a long | 
blue lake; and across the lake a i 
mountain rose, maples and hemlock i 
and spruce climbing up to the sky i 
line, dim in the rain, long scarfs of | 
mist caught in the pointed 
tips of firs. At the foot of 
the mountain asmall brown 
cabin nestled. The rain fell 
between her and the cabin 
across the lake in long sil- 
ver lances, so that she could 
scarcely make out the 
brown outline of it. 

But she knew that it was 
there, and that a plume of 
powder blue smoke was go- 
ing up from the breakfast 
fire of the two old gentle- 
men who had recently taken 
possession of it. 

“Poor old codgers,’’ 
thought Lucy indulgently, 
as youth thinks of age, 
“kept in by the rain. No 
one to look after them. 
Poor, probably, like me. 
I’ll pop across to see them 
this very day.” 

The idea made her feel 
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sweet and gentle. As she 

splashed cold water and A 
dressed she determined to he 
be nice all day; not to argue 7 


with her hostess, Mrs. Hem- 
ingway, no matter how ex- 
asperating she was about 
the oneness of everything; 
not to despise Mrs. Hem- 
ingway’s companion, poor 
old Angelia Button, worm 
though she was; not to be restless or moody or talkative. 
She grew dreamy as she reflected on nobility of character, 
dignity, restraint. It would be interesting to be one of those 
tall, serene women with hidden power, suspected of a fiery 
nature tamed by an iron will and a white soul. 

“The trouble with me is that I have no restraint.” Lucy 
embraced this thought, forgetting that it was the very idea 
that had made her tremble with fury when Lydia Hem- 
ingway voiced it the afternoon before. ‘‘Today I shall be 
restrained.” And ignoring her beloved khaki breeches— 
which she loved the more passionately because Mrs. Hem- 
ingway disapproved of them—she put on the prim blue 
serge in which she toiled when not on vacation. It was 
sackcloth and ashes to her, for it reminded her of filing 
cases and dusty silence. 

Her hair she could not do much with. It is not easy to 
restrain bright chestnut hair, bobbed, and like its owner, 
head-strong and vital; but one can show one’s good inten- 
tions with a stern black ribbon. The ribbon made Lucy 
look more charming than ever, accenting the beautiful 
breadth and sweep of her brows. 

Leaning against the dressing table, she regarded herself 
and practiced serenity. She heard with the other half of 
her mind all the little noises of the house: Angelia Button 
moving mouselike, fumblingly, about her dressing in the 
next room; a voice from the room across the hall, monoto- 
nously repeating something—Mrs. Hemingway fortifying 
herself against any human impulse that might crack the 
shell of her oneness during the day. 
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And like a breath clouding over clear glass, at these 
grown-up noises a sadness slowly fogged Lucy’s soul. The 
dim nostalgia that only youth knows came back to her. 
Restlessness and vague unhappiness, desires keener for 
their shapelessness, shadowy fears, anger and revolt. A 
sense of a world with every hand against her, blind eyes 
meeting hers, no one understanding or caring to understand, 
smiles stabbing at the most sensitive recesses of her ego; 
and a longing for fine deeds, for splendors, for escape from 
gray actuality beset her. y 

She wrenched at the casement windows and threw them 
open again. She leaned out and let the lances of the rain 
sting her face. Another day in a world of old persons; 
maddening old persons—Lydia Hemingway, who sat all 
day, tight and closed up against her, reading in a book; and 
Angelia Button, poor old worm. Poor anyone, who had to 
subsist on the crumbs of Lydia Hemingway’s charity. 

“T’m a frightful little beast,’’ thought Lucy, frowning at 
the rain. 

But with a terrible lucidity she weighed Mrs. Heming- 
way and Angelia Button and her own mother. When Lucy 
thought about her mother her face grew somber. She 
knew, she had known ever since she had begun to think at 
all, that her mother did not love her; not, at least, in the 
way she loved her other children, Lucy’s stepbrothers and 
sister. Lucy was too much like her father, and that was 
what her mother could not forgive her for. 

Lucy sighed. She had a sensation of soreness, as if all 
her life she had bumped against sharp corners, as if she 
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had caromed from one critical, unloving indi- 
viduality to another. Maddening old persons, 
crystallized in their stupid prejudices. What 
did they know about the yeast that was work- 
ing in her, the dreadful fears, the delicious 
dreams, the panic revolts? What did they 
care about that quivering, quicksilver thing, so 
easily hurt, so easily stirred to ecstasy, that 
was her soul? 

She stretched out her arms to the lake and 
the mountain and the rain. Oh, to be rescued 
from the unsatisfactory world jshe had been 
born to, to be adored, never to be laughed at 
or misunderstood, to be set free to be forever 
charming, forever—herself! A passionate hard- 
ness came into her face. 

“T’ve got to make something happen,”’ she 
thought; and with that thought she grew a 
little older, for this was an admission that 
splendid things did not just happen. You made 
them happen. You decided what you wanted 
and you went out for it. 

“T want someone who will give me a chance,” 
she thought. “I’ve got to find somebody.” 

Unconsciously she stretched out her arms 
and they reached toward the brown cabin across 
the lake. She did not see 
the cabin, for as is usual 
with youth, she saw only 
herself. 

But the two in the cabin, 
to whom she had referred 
as the old codgers, may 
have felt some prevision 
of what was about to hap- 
pen to their placid lives, 
for at breakfast they were 
noticeably peevish. 

“Bet this damn rain 
won’t let up enough for us 
to fish the Little Lac to- 
day.” 

Toby Meadows twisted 
around in his: chair to 
gloom out of the window 
toward the lake. 

“My last Mackinaw is 
still wet,” sighed Sumner 
Lowell, ‘‘and I have a sore 
throat.” 

“And my devilish sciatic nerve is 
pipin’ ’er up this morning. Guess we’re 
doomed to stay in today.” 

Thus it happened that events con- 
spired to keep Mr. Toby Meadows and 
Mr. Sumner Lowell at home, to receive 
later in the day a visitor who was to change completely the 
immediate course of their well-arranged lives. 

Sumner Lowell was a Boston bachelor of some sixty-five 
years, and a family background so distinguished, so impec- 
cable and so inhibited that when the family dwindled down 
to Sumner, his features had grown fine and repressed, his 
scholarly eyes a gentle blue and his smile a trifle wintry. 
Having retired from active practice of the law some years 
since, his life had become almost completely detached. It 
was as if he had stepped out of a dusty, jostling procession _ 
into a quiet green meadow, where he had found for him- 
self a widespreading tree and a book of verse. He became 
one of the world’s three great Chaucerian authorities. 

Year after year, day after day, his life flowed along. In 
the well-known Lowell house whose front windows held 
here and there a blue pane once alleged to possess thera- 
peutic qualities and whose rear windows looked out over 
the Back Bay, Sumner Lowell sat in the high, book-lined 
room that ran across the back of the house and wrote mono- 
graphs and essays and volumes on Chaucer. And while 
through this mellow and quiet room there passed a pageant 
of knights and ladies and white horses and abbesses and 
jesters as full of color as a flaming rose window—a proces- 
sion perfectly visible to Sumner Lowell—below his window 
flashed a quite different set of pictures, a pageant of mod- 
ern youth—long, slim racing shells, instead of white horses; 
desperate-eyed young gods instead of knights; the barking 
voice of coaches, the wild honking of motorboat horns, in- 
stead of the lute and dulcimer. These noises annoyed Sum- 
ner Lowell frequently, and as he closed his study windows 
against them he reflected that youth of the present day 
was really something quite frightening. He had read quite 
a little about what was wrong with modern youth in his 
favorite magazine, and he was glad that it had nothing to 
do with him. He was dreadfully afraid of that crude ex- 
plosive youth. 
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On the other hand, his friend Toby Meadows had a great 
scorn for modern youth. Take ’em over your knee and 
spank ’em—that was his cure for what ailed the young of 
the world. He admitted, though, that sometimes they 
stumped even him. On this same rainy day, when Lucy 
had leaned from her window and appealed to unseen forces 

to save her from a drab fate, Toby Meadows was telling 
Sumner Lowell how there had recently come on his yacht 
off Narragansett two of the despised race of flappers. 

“Pretty as pictures, they were, Sumner. Ned Col- 
groves’ twins. Made me feel fit and fine just to look at ’em, 
until the pinkest one piped, ‘I say, old fruit, we’re dry as 
a cuttlefish bone!’” 

“Toby! Surely you’re exaggerating! I thought that 
sort of young person was purely fictional. ‘Old fruit!’ 
How distressing!” 

“Give youmy word! Trouble is, the present-day parent 
hasn’t got character enough to govern his offspring. I’ve 
sometimes wished, Sumner, that I had married, just to show 
some of these weak-kneed parents how to bring up chil- 
dren.” 

Sumner Lowell went on with his solitaire, placing with 
precise movements of his aristocratic hand red on black 
and black on red. He’smiled to himself at the picture of 
Toby as a father. Toby would be wax in any clever off- 
spring’s hands, especially if it happened to be a girl. And 
he thought of himself as a father. Now with himself it 
would have been different. A careful, classical education; 
that was the thing for the young; and traditions. Steep 
them in the best traditions, and then be just but firm. 

The old-bachelor thoughts of Sumner Lowell ran along 
thus pleasantly for afew minutes; and then, catching him- 
self at them, he smiled a half-sly, wholly delightful smile. 
He had queerly unexpected streaks of humor in spite of 
his scholarliness. He could see that he was droll—some- 
times. 

But Toby Meadows never saw that he was droll. Prob- 
ably if he had been capable of this delicately quizzical in- 
trospection he would not have acquired a huge fortune and 
so many houses in various parts of the world that it was 
said his secretary had to keep a card index of them. He 
had a sense of humor, to be sure; but it was the robust, 
purely external type. Since he had retired from active 
business he had become a mighty hunter and yachtsman, 
lavish of hospitality and niggardly of himself. He had 
thick iron-gray hair, a big frame, a jolly laugh and wary 
eyes. He couldn’t have read ten lines of Chaucer, unless 
they chanced to be those that are sometimes expurgated 
from English courses, without going to sleep. 

Their friends often wondered at the 
lifelong affection of these two, so differ- 
ent in type and temperament. It was 


said about them that they had nothing in common except 
a deep distrust of widows and an inordinate love of dry-fly 
fishing. At any rate at least once a year Toby’s spectac- 
ular yacht put into Boston Harbor and he bore his friend 


away somewhere for a few weeks’ fishing. This June, hav- 


ing found Sumner looking a trifle jaundiced and worn over 
his books, Toby had suggested opening up his big camp 
in Canada. But Sumner had asked, wasn’t there some 
smaller, quieter place they could go, where there wouldn’t 
be a lot of servants and possibly guests? 

“Right you are! I’m fed up with ’em myself,” said 
Toby. He had just come from keeping open house on the 
Riviera all spring. He thought fora moment. “I’ve got 


-it! There’s a little shack on the edge of my property up 


there; used to use it for servants and what not. I’ll send 
Connors to fix the place up for us. He can stay to cook 
for us. I’ll tell him to keep quiet about us and we’ll never 
be bothered with visitors. No white flannels, no dressing 
for dinner, no women—Lord, it’ll be good! When can you 
start, Sumner?” . 

And thus it fell out that they sat contentedly, one on 
either side of the fireplace in the little brown cabin at the 
edge of the lake, and no one except Connors and a guide 
or two ever came near them. 

But, of course, seven rainy days in succession may bring 
a touch of melancholy to the most satisfactory situation. 
A half dozen times in the course of the afternoon Toby 
Meadows had limped to the window to see if the weather 
was not clearing. And on the seventh he varied his course 
by gazing out of the window that looked toward a little 
trail that rose upward and lost itself in the woods. He 
gazed out listlessly, and then he bent forward and stared. 

“Well, I’ll be darned! Look who’s here, Sumner!”’ 

Lowell left his solitaire with an effect of indulgence and 
joined Toby at the window. A girl had stepped out of the 
woods and stood with their misty blue shadows behind her. 
She looked like a Chaucerian page boy in brown doublet 
and hose. She stood unmindful of the rairr, lightly poised, 
sniffing inquisitively toward the cabin as a young deer 
might. Then she leaped a fallen log, and moving as if she 
had invisible wings on her feet she disap- 
peared behind the spring house. The next 
instant there came an imperious knocking 
at the door. 

Toby and Sumner looked at each other 
with some alarm. Possibly a disquieting 
premonition ran through their souls. 

“Shall we pretend we’re not 
here?”’ Toby mouthed. 


Sumner’s inborn courtesy would not allow this. He re- 
luctantly opened the door. 

“FHalloo!” cried the girl. ‘I’ve brought you a chocolate 
cake. My name’s Lucy Gibbons, from across the lake. I 
thought you might be lonesome. How jolly this room 
smells—like men! Nothing but women at my camp. I’ve 
just had a fearful row with both of them. I think I’ll stay 
to supper with you.”’ 

They fell back, amazed and speechless, before her mag- 
nificent self-possession. Sumner Lowell winced a little. 
Would she call them old fruit? He could see that this was 
a girl, modern of the very moderns. She stood like a flame 
on their hearth, so lithe, so vividly alive, her cheeks glowing 
from the cold rain, raindrops like quicksilver caught in her 
hair; and between her eyelids, crinkled up from laughter, 
her eyes were bright with a careless candor. 

He began to feel a little less afraid of her. In her glance 
there was a certain kindness, a touch of tenderness with 
them because they were old. There was the intonation of 
good breeding in her fresh voice. He began to feel certain 
that she would never call them old fruit. 

“‘T’m afraid you’re very wet,’ he said, with his hesitat- 
ing, wintry smile that was after all so charming. ‘‘ You 
must sit down in front of the fire. I think we might—er— 
offer the young lady some tea, mightn’t we, Toby?” 

He looked at Toby almost pleadingly. He was afraid 
that Toby might not have felt her charm. But somewhat 
to his surprise, Toby was smiling broadly. He appeared 
more animated than he had been all day. 

“Good idea, Sumner. I say, Connors’’—he put his head 
into the kitchen passage—‘‘tea for three, please.” 

And Lucy suddenly broke into sparkles. 

“A party! I love a party! Are there any candles? 
Could we have two on the table? And we’ll put the choc- 
olate cake between them, and the cups there. Will you 
hand me the cups?) And—what shall I call you?” 
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She broke off and looked inquiringly at Toby. To the 
immense envy of Sumner Lowell, Toby rose amazingly to 
her sparkle: “Just call me Toby.” 

She gave his hand a boyish shake, firm and from the 
shoulder. 

“How do you do, Mr. Toby?” Then she turned to Low- 
ell, and he felt in his her cool hand, slender and strong. 
“How do you do, Mr. i 

“Sumner.” He felt adventurous, a trifle embarrassed. 

“Mr. Sumner. And I’m Lucy. Now we're allset. You 


know, I believe we’re going to be great friends. I like it 
here. It’s peaceful.”’ 
She shook the raindrops out of her bobbed hair. She ar- 


ranged cups and cut the chocolate cake. She admitted 
with an air of enjoyment quite free from malice that she had 
made this same cake for her hostess’ tea, but when she 
discovered that they had locked up the canoes merely to 
thwart her legitimate desire for exercise she had decided 
that being good didn’t pay, and she had come away with 
the cake under her arm. 

“Anybody can do anything with me with kindness, but 
not with force,’’ she said earnestly, for an instant her eyes 
beseeching them to side with her against a cross-grained 
world. 

And then suddenly she laughed, forgetting her griev- 
ances. The sound was like light, a clear silvery beam let 
into the smoky, rainy afternoon light of the room. A mo- 
ment before there had been only two elderly gentlemen, 
grumbling at youth; and now there stood on their hearth 
youth itself. Straight and slender, a young Diana in body, 
her rounded chin thrusting out with a delicate impudence, 
her small head spiritedly set on a delicious throat, her frank 
nose with the tiniest eager uptilt to it, her gray eyes set nobly 
under brows that were like two beautiful sleek feathers. 

After tea she sat her down on their hearth, cross-legged, 
in her tight riding breeches of khaki, her flannel shirt open 
at her throat, on which the firelight painted gold on cream. 
And while one finger poked at a brazen hole in her woolen 
stocking she told them the story of her life. 

She came of a family as proud as Punch and as poor as 
church mice, of course. She had adored her reckless and 
improvident father, and he had died, and her mother had 


“‘The Business is Me! I Want to Develop Myself. I Want a Chance for Myself” 


married again. There were stepbrothers and sisters, three 
of them, as good as fatherless; for her mother, it appeared 
from Lucy’s slight comments, had chosen the second time 
from the heart, a ne’er-do-well and a wanderer. They eked 


out his casual support with a tiny inheritance from her’ 


grandfather. Lucy had worked at filing in a public library, 
a dusty, dispiriting job. When she went back to the city 
in the autumn she would work at some other job requiring 
no training, for her education had stopped with high 
school. 

“T don’t know anything!” she wailed, despair in her 
outflung arms. “And I want to know so much. I don’t 
want to be at the mercy of everything the way my mother 
has been. I want—I want splendid things; clean and gra- 
cious things. Not—not a crowded flat, smelling of boiled 
potatoes. I hate grubby things. I hate filing cases. I could 
do so much if I could get started. Look how fit and healthy 
Tam! And my brain’s good too. It is! I know itis! But I 
just go round in a cage—round and round.” 

She leaned forward, staring with a set and somber face at 
the fire; and the two men regarded her with startled eyes, 
uneasy eyes. Young girls should not have misery and 
revolt in their faces. They ought not to have enough 
shrewd and dreary knowingness to say, “‘ My mother never 
loved my father, and so she’s never loved me. Poor thing!” 

They cleared their throats and lifted their eyebrows and 
made uneasy movements. But Lucy went on brooding 
over the fire, until suddenly her mood changed. She sprang 
up to go. She had had a peachy time, and could she come 
again. And when she had closed the door she opened it 
again, stuck her head inside and cried, “‘I forgot to ask you: 
Have you any daughters?” 

It is not likely that her inspired idea came to her in that 
moment; scarcely likely even that she had gone to see 
Sumner and Toby for any reason deeper than a careless 
impulse of kindness. But when they assured her they had 
neither chick nor child it is true that the seed of the idea 
which within a very short time sprang into full bloom was 
then planted in her mind. 

Another week of rain played into her hands. Nearly 
every day she came to see them. Sometimes she came by 
way of the trail and sometimes she appeared kneeling 
straight up in a canoe, 
paddling with a strong, ex- 
pert stroke. She brought 

medicine for 
Sumner’s sore 
throat and bul- 
lied him into 
cold compresses. 
She played a 
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sporting game of checkers with Toby. But, oh, final stroke! 
They discovered that she had the wrist and the patience — 
for dry-fly casting. 

Thus did she fasten her hands upon their hearts. An 
affection began slowly to ripen between the three of them. 
She bullied and teased and cajoled them. But often there 
was in her eyes that touch of tenderness because they 
seemed to her so old, so pathetically finished! 

“Old darlings,’”’ she called them to herself. 

And she studied them while purpose took shape in her 
mind and seized her imagination. “I’ve got to make some- 
thing happen to save myself,”’ was her thought. 

And one day when they had all been fishing on Little 
Lac Marie and were making the portage over to their own 
lake Lucy began to ask questions. How was a stock com- 
pany formed? Had Mr. Toby and Mr. Sumner ever 
formed a company? Did they sometimes buy stock in an 
unknown company—say, a small but going concern with 
gilt-edged what-you-may-call-’ems—securities? 

“What you trying to do, Lucy—sell us something?” 
Toby laughed. 

“Yes,” she flashed, and then caught her breath. She 
faced them, and they noticed that her face was white 
under its sunburn. “Yes, I want to sell you myself!” 

“Lu cy 17? 

“T want to sell you stock in myself.” Her eyes were - 
brilliant; “In me, myself.”” She put her hand up to her 
breast. ‘And why not?” 

She lifted her chin defiantly, but they could see she was 
trembling a little. Not even Toby, who was always teasing 
her, could smile. They knew that she was in deadly ear- 
nest. They put down their fishing tackle and found a 
comfortable seat on a log. The home lake lay in front of 
them, with the brown cabin on one side and the Hemingway 
camp on the other. 

“Exactly what do you mean, Lucy?” Toby demanded. 

“‘T mean, I’m like a man who’s got a business or an idea 
or an invention or something he believes is worth capital- 
izing, and he asks his friends to buy stock in it to help him 
develop it.”” She stood leaning against a tree in front of 
them, her words tumbling out with a nervous intensity. 
“Well, the business is me! I want to develop myself. I 
want a chance for myself.” 

Toby spoke, his eyes wary: ‘In other words, you want 
to incorporate yourself? What security have you to offer?” 

She looked at him wistfully. 

“T’ve only got myself, just what you know—health and 
energy and ambition”’—she ticked them off on her fingers— 
“beauty—yes, I know I could be beautiful with half a 
chance—and some intelligence, and a good deal of will, and— 
and faith in myself. Aren’t those things security enough?” 

“All depends on what 
use you make of them.” 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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OU have a 
very fine 
apartment, 


madam. Now will 
you read the lease 
beforeyousignit?” 
The landlord of the 
apartment house at 
the corner of two 
exclusive streets 
swept the paper out 
before me with a 
regal hand. 

I took it with 
mild interest, for I 
was accustomed to 
the usual warnings: 
“Garbage cans 
must be kept off the 
fire escape,’’ 
“Pianos and pho- 
nographs must not 
be played after 
midnight,’ and 
““Washing must be 
done in the base- 
ment.” 

I was ready with 
my pen to sign, 
when some clauses 
caught my eye: 
“Pictures must not 


walls,” ‘Dogs will 
not be permitted in 
the apartment,’’ 
and, lower down, 
‘For the benefit of 
our other guests, 
apartments will 
not be leased to 
couples with chil- 
dren.” 

Since I am a sin- 
gle woman, the 
paragraph about 
children did no | 
more than 
arouse a feeling 
of amazement, 
and I realized 
that at the 
price I was pay- 
ing few couples 
with children 
would dare un- 
dertake the 
monthlyrental. 
But I do love 
to have a dog. 

And I certainly wanted my pictures. They were good 
' pictures; the final process of elimination from the gray 
prints of The Colosseum and The Doctor—which I 
never think of without regret—to a few rare Japanese 
prints, a Whistler etching, some good lithographs and 
a small painting of Bellows. This last I had bought 
at the sacrifice of my entire winter outfit, but it was 
worth it. . 

I looked up at my landlord. 

“T can’t get along without my pictures.” 

His mouth grew firm. 


Her Bedroom Was a Veritable 
StrawberrysIce:Cream Sundae 


The Landlord Relents 


a \ JE CANNOT allow you to hang them. Our walls 
have been done by a decorator and we cannot 
have them ruined.” 

“But these are good pictures.” 

I mentioned the Bellows. 

He shrugged. 

“I’m sorry. Pictures ruin the appearance of the 
apartment. We gave permission once or twice for full- 
length studies to hang from the ceiling, but were obliged 
to rescind this when other guests complained that we 
were discriminating. Therefore we cannot allow them 
in any apartment.” 

I thought a moment. The apartment was exactly 
what I) wanted. And I could, perhaps, keep the pic- 
tures on top of my bookcase. 

“You see what I mean,” said the landlord. ‘And 
besides, no one has pictures any more. They’re as out 
of date as whatnots. I don’t know of a smart home 


be hung on the. 


By Weatherly Beamish 


ILLVUS TRATED BY mM. L. 


that has a picture. One might say the taste for them is— 
eh—provincial.”’ 

I was amused. Provincial to like art! Well, perhaps it 
was, and I am glad to think my provincialism runs in that 
line. I looked down at the lease. 

“No dogs or children or pictures!’’ I murmured. Three 
essentials; all, I supposed, provincial. 

“No children or pictures,’ he repeated. ‘‘Children are a 
great nuisance, and ruin not only the peace of the tenants 
but the looks of the house. Look at any uptown street and 
see how disheveled it is with children pouring out of its 
doors and cluttering the streets. And no matter how insist- 
ent the landlord is, there are always baby carriages in the 
hall. No. We cannot have children.” 

“But I have a dog,” I said timidly. “Only a little dog, 
and a very nice one. He never barks.” 

He thought a moment. 
Perhaps the fact that I 
had not forced an issue 
about my pictures made 
an impression. He looked 
into space. 

“What kind of a dog 
is he?” 

“A pom. A black pom, 
very stylish, and very 
rare.” 

“You earry him in your 
arm?” 

“T can, though he walks 
nicely.”’ 

He thought a moment, and said, ‘If I permit the dog, 
you will have to see that you never let him run about. I 
don’t like the idea, but now and then I do permit the 
tenants to have dogs such as yours. I am sure you will 
appreciate my situation and make him as inconspicuous 
as possible.” 

I signed the lease. 

“And now about a decorator. You will want one to do 
your rooms. And I suggest Lorinne. He is the best in the 
city, and does all the smartest apartments.” 


**@ Good Picture Adds a Lot to a Room. It Gives One Something to Think About’ 


I had a few nice 
things which I had 
picked up and 
grown to love, but 
since I was moving 
into larger rooms I knew my pieces would look very scant. 
I did want more furniture, and I wanted attractive rooms. 

‘““We have some apartments done by Lorinne which we 
let furnished. I would like you to see them,” he continued 
while I thought. 

I acquiesced and we went in his natty little car to my 
future home. 


BLUMENTHAL 


A Symphony in Browns 


HE hall was silent and majestic. The Oriental rugs 

dulled our steps and I was conscious of the dignity of the 
large Florentine chairs and the Florentine wall table with 
the mirror over it. As we went up in the elevator I noted 
at each floor the exact replica of the lower hall, growing, as 
we ascended, less lavish. But the location of the pieces was 
identical. It was tidy but deadly monotonous, like days 
of illness with the same bottles of medicine in front of one. 

He ushered me into a suite. The walls were cream, like 
great blank walls of a hospital. The rug was brown, the 
furniture lighter brown, and the hangings lightest brown. 
The inevitable long Italian table with two lamps on it 
bearing yellow shades stood at the side. The brown daven- 
port had tables at the ends. The chairs were set, like eager 
listening spinsters, at discreet angles. The imitation fire- 
place had a tall fire screen before it, worked out in yellow 
silk. Onasmall table near the wall there was a lamp and a 
bright red book. 

The book cheered me. The brown, browner, brownest 
effect left a curious taste in my mouth, and I felt subdued 
and enervated. It was all so orderly; so lacking in indi- 
viduality; so deadening. I wanted to get out of it. 

“Lorinne has marvelous taste. Discreet, good without 
garishness, as you can see. He is an education to people 
who don’t know. No one could live here and not respond 
to the atmosphere of refinement.” 

To me the place looked like a nice refined coffin, ready 
for the body that had ceased to struggle. 

I said nothing and we went through another set of rooms. 
Here the arrangement was the same, only the scheme was 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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anyone in the world except someone exactly like 

Mr. Milo Pankhurst, and someone, moreover, 
exactly like Mr. Milo Pankhurst who, at the age of 
forty-five, was on the edge of a nervous breakdown. 
But there isn’t anyone exactly like Mr. Milo Pank- 
hurst, save possibly his older brother, Mr. Israel 
Pankhurst, and even there the similarity is more 
cutaneous than subcutaneous. 
For one thing, Mr. Israel 
Pankhurst has never been 
near anervous breakdown and 
never expects to be. He re- 
gards nervous breakdowns, 
curiously enough, but not ex- 
ceptionally, as being rather 
immoral. And for another, 
Mr. Milo Pankhurst—and 
this distinguishes him from 
all the other members of his 
family—has had an adventur- 
ous history, although you 
would never suspect it from 
seeing him or from hearing 
what, on the surface, he has ; 
been doing for the past twenty if 
years. 

For the past twenty years 
he has been the junior partner 
of the coffee house of Pank- i 
hurst & Pankhurst, and every eG 
morning at exactly eight ¥ : 
o’clock he has had breakfast 
with his brother Israel, and at 
nine he has reached his office, 
where he has been imprisoned 
until five of the afternoon. At 
night he has frequently gone 
to the theater—a nice play, 
having to do neither with un- 
pleasant sex things nor with 
the discovery of usually con- 
cealed portions of the feminine anatomy— 
or has joined a game of bridge at his club, 
or has read quietly at home in time to the 
rhythmic breathing of his brother Israel, 
who was also reading quietly at home. On 
Sundays he has attended with Israel, just 
around the corner from the narrgw, decently 
dark, brownstone-front Fifty-second Street 
house, the Church of St. Denis and All the 
Angels, where Israel is a vestryman and 
where that excellent man and friend, Doc- 
tor Endicott, despite the magnificent and 
swaggering name of his edifice, touches once 
a week so lightly upon the sins and virtues 
of humanity that very few of his congregation have ever 
been able to tell the difference between the one and the 
other. For twenty years Milo Pankhurst had never given 
a thought—at least he had given no signs of having givena 
thought—to the dainty little red gullets that by the thou- 
sands every morning swallowed his discreetly famous 
products or to the dainty fingers that curled themselves 
about the cups where those products temporarily rested. 
As for the vision of a lady eating her breakfast in a negli- 
gee, it would no more have occurred to him than a similar 
vision of Israel in a boudoir cap. Until a year ago he took 
no exercise; he did not even play golf, that last refuge of 
the repressed. 

‘Not an exciting picture, although the coffee business 
and the spice business in general have a fine raffish tropical 
background very different from most businesses, and the 
shadowy old buildings where as a rule they are conducted 
are filled with aromatic, buccaneering, provocative smells. 
The faint aroma clinging to ancient hall and stairway is 
like the faint aroma of Milo Pankhurst’s romantic past. 

Very early in his boyhood he had shown an unaccount- 
able desire to write verse, and although his family, with a 
generous eye to his future happiness, had done their best 
to discourage this regrettable uncouthness, the desire had 
persisted throughout both Milo’s school and college days, 
alittle tinkling zither in the grave, empty halls of his youth; 
and it is a fact, nemesistical and unjust as it may seem, 
that no man can write verse and subsequently go into the 
coffee business or any other business without experiencing 
some inner tumult. 

But this was by no means all. Milo had been further 
tried in the fire. Upon his graduation from his university 
his father, then the head of the coffee business, had sent 
him, with what can only be called a lapsus memoriz, to 
Brazil upon business of the firm, and after three years Milo 
had returned with a mind that, for a while, had been 


|: IS doubtful if this could have happened to 


Milo Grasped Her by the Shoulders and Shook Her. 
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unpleasantly filled with parrots and heavy foliage and dark- 
eyed maidens. There were even suspicions that he had 
tried to marry one of the last. All this wasn’t nice, and 
Israel, then the smooth-haired treasurer of Pankhurst & 
Pankhurst, had been the first to say so. The more con- 
servative New York business man may know that there 
are such things in the world as parrots and heavy foliage 
and dark-eyed maidens, but he tries to think about them 
as little as possible. In a year or so Milo himself appar- 
ently ceased to think about them. He settled down; he 
settled down even enough to please a great-aunt named 
Hattie—Aunt Hattie Minott—whose ideas about settling 
down would have been instructive to a bridge engineer 
intent upon sinking concrete piers; and if there remained 
in his veins any traces of his subequatorial life they slum- 
bered beneath a placid exterior like an arrested tropical 
fever. His environment supplied the necessary daily dose 
of mental quinine. 

Even Israel was satisfied and everything was going 
along very pleasantly indeed until that pale, blue-and- 
white rhapsodical morning in middle May two springs 
ago when Milo appeared at breakfast without his drooping 
yellow mustache, and upon this Pelion of radicalism 
heaped an Ossa of unreasonable and passionate hatred for 
grapefruit. Whatever may be the favorite hour for com- 
mitting the more violent crimes, the mood that produces 
them usually appears shortly after dawn. 

Israel was reading the editorial page of his favorite 
metropolitan daily with the concentration its complete 
lack of precision and decision always produced in him. 
The editorials gave him that splendid feeling of thought- 
ful vacuum which is the dignified goal of the average 
reader. He looked over the edge of his paper, said good 
morning, and then stared. He was shocked by the sudden 
nakedness of Milo’s upper lip and the unabashed look of 
humor and youth this nakedness gave. 
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Milo allowed no expression of opinion. “I 
know,” he said curtly but evasively. “I shaved it 
off. I’m restless.” . 

He seemed to consider this a satisfactory ex- 
planation, although between restlessness and a 
razor there is no obvious logical connection. 

Israel sighed and returned to his paper, only to 
be interrupted immediately by an exclamation. 

Milo had pushed back his plate and was re- 

» garding it inimically. ‘For ten years,’’ he said in 

a restrained voice—‘‘for ten solid years you and I 

~ have been having grapefruit with powdered sugar 
onit. It’s unimaginative.” 

This was the first time he had 
used such an alarming adjective 
since he had been in the New York 
end of the coffee business, and 
Israel was naturally agitated. He 
concealed his agitation by retort- 
ing coldly, ‘‘I will speak to Mrs. 
Barton about it.” 

‘There is no use,” sighed Milo; 
“she'll only give us oranges in- 
stead. And I suppose after this,” 
he continued, his despondency in- 
creasing, “we'll have some sort of 
eggs with bacon!” 

Israel folded his paper neatly 
and laid it beside his finger bowl. 
“Are you ill?”’ he asked sharply. 

“Never better,” said Milo dis- 
couragingly. “‘ Never better in my 
life.” 

Pas He picked up his mail, and upon 
am ned reading the third letter exclaimed 
for the second time. 

\ “What’s wrong now?” inquired 
Israel wearily. . 

“Nothing—absolutely nothing. 
In fact, everything is so all right 
that it’s coincidental. It’s a stroke 
of luck; it’s fate. Here, read this.” 

He threw the letter across the 
table. and Israel, adjusting his 
glasses, deciphered with growing 
distaste the following, written in a 
large spluttering immoral hand: 


NETHERCOTE, CONN., May 20/21. 

Dear Milo: Iam going abroad. The 
spirit. of Ulysses has overtaken me. 
My cottage will be vacant—can you 
use it? All summer, and from now 
on, if you will. You can commute 
into New York if you have to, but 
from your appearance the last time I 
saw you I should suggest a rest from 
that sink hole of infelicity. The hills 
are very tender and green, there are 
daisies pied—or there will be shortly—the stream murmurs with 
the wind; there is trout fishing in it too. 

You will find no one here but old Mrs. Haley, who looks after 
me and cooks like an angel, and my goat. You won’t have to 
bother about Mrs. Haley at all, but I ask you to keep an eye on 
my goat. In fact, to be frank, it is really in order to have some 
careful person keep an eye on my goat that I am writing you. 
I know of no one more methodical than you. My goat has a 
very affectionate nature, but at certain periods, perhaps espe- 
cially the full of the moon, he has a tendency to wander. And 
you know what the general attitude of the world is towards 
goats. Most people won’t go after goats. His name is Syrinx, 
which, of course, is absurd, because he’s a he-goat and Syrinx 
was a nymph out of whom a reed pipe was made. But I named 
him before I knew him well. 

Cordially, 


ce ETT 


“What's Gone?’’ He Demanded 


QUENTIN O’BERON. 


Israel returned the letter to its envelope. ‘‘ Well,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘are you going to accept his invitation? He’s that 
poet fellow, isn’t he?” 

Milo spoke with a forcibleness that had been absent 
from his voice for two decades. ‘I certainly am going to 
accept his invitation,” he announced; ‘‘and he certainly 
is that poet fellow. And what’s more, you needn’t expect 
me at the office for at least a month. I need a holiday and 
I’m going to take one.” 

_ Mr. Milo Pankhurst, in the hush of a June evening, 
leaned upon a fence—it was what is technically known as 
sheep paling—and stared into a little orchard of half a 
dozen spreading apple trees, where, in the green gloom that 
fell downward from the thick trees and crept upward from 
the thick grass at their roots, a white and occupied goat 
shone like a star-of-Jerusalem. Mr. Pankhurst was attired 
in a well-cut golden Panama-cloth jacket, a pair of flannel 
trousers and buckskin shoes, and from under the soft 
collar of his shirt peeped a becoming tie of black-and- 
yellow arabesque, and despite his brooding thoughtfulness 
he looked younger and more alert than he had for many 
years. Spiritually and physically he was satisfied. He had 


n at Nethercote two weeks, and during that time he 
d indulged in what, only a short while before he would 
ve regarded vaguely as a somewhat sinful orgy of sleep 
nd reading and thinking and simple food. The last had 

n taken care of by Mrs. Haley, a stout and silent 
‘oman who, having been disappointed in love and being 

ildless, had sublimated her baffled emotions into a 
uietly fierce intention to feed the uncertain but pathetic 
ex to the limit of its large stomach and circumscribed 
rain. She had a genius for cottage cheese and ginger- 
read and eggs and bacon. Food glowed when she touched 
;. She cooked a baked apple with the same savage ten- 
erness she would have bestowed upon a baby had she had 


ne. 

Back of Milo Pankhurst as he leaned upon the sheep 
valing was a small gray shingled house, and at the south of 
he house a lawn, with here and there a humped rock 
hrusting up its tousled head, sloped away to a diminutive 
tream bordered by pollard willows. On the other side of 
he stream a valley, shining in the lucid afterglow, spread 
sut until it touched the purple mist of distant hills, and 
n the middle of the valley a church steeple showed above 
naple trees. As the light diminished, the bell in the church 
teeple began to ring softly. 

Milo lit a cigarette—he was smoking six cigarettes now 
nstead of three—and glanced up at the pale green hill back 
yf the orchard to see whether there was any sign over its 
xdge of the rising moon. 

A faint glow was visible, which, even as he raised his 
yead, turned to a honey-colored radiance. Something 
startlingly brilliant and majestically hurried and porten- 
sous seemed to be climbing the reverse side of the slope he 
was watching. And then the top of a golden head showed 
tself, and before he could knock the ashes off his cigarette 
1 great moon swung into view. 

Milo lowered his gaze to the goat. “‘Syrinx,” he said 

neditatively, “this is supposed to be the opening of the 
season when you are at your worst. Have the bells of that 
Wednesday-night prayer meeting no effect upon you? So 
far, I must admit, you have been the most admirable of 
goats.”” He sighed with a pleasant sadness. “ Personally, 
I can hardly blame you for misbehaving on such a night,” 
he added. 
The goat said nothing, merely looked at Milo with a 
dark and fathomless eye and resumed his eating. He ate 
with a charming ruminative motion of 
his pointed lower jaw, and all the while 
he ate, his round stub of a tail whisked 
to and fro as if the pleasure its owner 
was experiencing was so acute that it 
could be expressed only by a perpetual 
gesture, fortunately not disturbing to 
the rest of the body. Every now and 
then he came to the end of his picket 
rope; and with a fine acceptance of fate 
as it is, began, without remonstrance, 
to browse in a circle. His glistening 
teeth made a sleepy crunching sound. 

Milo narrowed his eyelids. He had 
never known a goat well until he had 
met this one, and now that intimacy was 
being established he could not under- 
stand why more people did not keep 
goats. Not for their milk or their flesh 
or their wool, but for their com- 
panionship. Nowhere had he 
imagined such a delightful, phil- 
osophic, soothing animal; already 
he could detect in himself the 
beneficial effects of his capricorn- 
ish acquaintanceship. It was not 
all Mrs. Haley, it was not all 
leisure to read and think, it was 
not all silence and the country- 
side; it was more than that, it 
had something subtly to do with 
Syrinx. 

How otherwise could he spend 
so many hours observing Syrinx 
and feel so fortified and refreshed 
by the observation? 

The evening deepened; there 
was a damp, delicious smell of 


grass. 

Milo climbed through the pal- 
ing and going to the end of 
Syrinx’s picket rope he set a heel 
upon the iron pin and pressed it 
more firmly into the ground. om 

“I’m sorry, old fellow,’ he 
said; “I’mreally sorry. If I fol- 
lowed my wishes I would turn 
you loose completely.” 

He walked up to the goat and 
laid a hand upon the hot intelli- 
gent forehead. Syrinx aban- 
doned.his eating and stared over 
his shoulder at the moon. 


Milo quoted softly: 
“His children hid the cliffs amid 
Are gamboling with the gamboling kid, 
Or down the walls, with tipsy calls, 
Laugh on the rocks like waterfalls. 


“T wish I had known you, Syrinx, when I was younger.” 

Inside the house Mrs. Haley had left a lamp burning in 
the combination dining-and-sitting room. Milo procured 
a book and, turning out the lamp, went upstairs. A long 
while afterwards he fell asleep to the sound of sleepy birds 
whose occasional notes were like ruffled wings made 
musical. 


Milo was awakened early the next morning by the tele- 
phone that stood on a table by his bed. He sat up, blinked 
at the warm sunshine and, rolling over, caught the instru- 
ment to his chest. A charming voice, a cool liquid voice, 
a voice with a trace of amusement in it, spoke to him. 
Milo looked down and instinctively pulled together the 
gaping edges of his pajamas. 

“I’m go-o sor-ry !”’ said the voice. “Is this Mr. O’Beron? 
Quentin, your goat ——”’ 

“No,” interrupted Milo; “Mr. O’Beron has gone to Eu- 
rope. This is his friend, Mr. This is Milo Pankhurst.” 

“Mr. O’Ber ! Has gone to Europe!” began the 
voice, with a slight gasp in it, and then it proceeded calmly: 
“T’m so sorry, Mr. Pankhurst. I’ve just got back myself. 
I didn’t know Mr. O’Beron had gone. You see, your 
goat—I mean, his goat—is down in my little yard, and 
he’s already eaten six of my nine sunflowers—they’re just 
coming up—and three of my four rosebushes. [’mso sorry 
to waken you up so early, but he won’t let me near him; 
he butts at me.” 

““Who is this speaking?” asked Milo. 

“This is Jane Thisbe, and I keep a little tea shop just 
as you come into the village.” 

“Ts that your right name?” asked Milo suspiciously. 

“Of course it’s my right name. Why not?” 

‘Because it’s such a curious name.” 


“The Water's Exactly 
Like Liquid Sunlight,’’ 
She Called Joyfully. 
“‘why Don’t You Take 
Off Your Boots and 
Wade Too?’’ 
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“Well, it is my right name; and would you mind send- 
ing for your friend’s goat, please? I’d like to cook my 
breakfast.” There was an exclamation of rage and the 
telephone buzzed. ‘‘He’s eaten another sunflower!” said 
the voice bitterly. ‘I can see him through the window.” 

“No!? announced Milo with a sudden determination. 
“T won’t send for him; I’ll be down myself.” 

He climbed out of bed, hurried through a shower bath, 
dressed with undignified haste, chose the loudest tie he 
had, called to Mrs. Haley, seized a stick, and set out for 
the village. The village was a mile away, down a white 
road still damp with dew and refreshingly shaded with 
young maple leaves. As Milo walked he swung his stick. 
His heart was beating rapidly.. It was the first time in 
twenty years he had heard a woman’s voice raised emo- 
tionally save the voice of an actress or an irate mother 
insulting a subway guard. He loved voices that lengthened 
their vowels. This person was a lady, obviously. Why did 
she gasp when she heard that O’Beron had gone abroad? 

Presently, around a bend in the road, the village came 
into sight, and at this end of it, swinging from the over- 
hanging branch of a gnarled tree, was a small brown sign, 
which Milo had often noticed but paid no particular atten- 
tion to, proclaiming in letters of gold that—if one would 
turn through the gate and go up a path between dwarf 
hedges—here was the Nethercote Tea Shop—Sandwiches, 
Lunches, Automobilists’ Baskets. 

Milo opened the gate and saw a goat who, having appar- 
ently abandoned hope of obtaining a square meal from 
scattered shrubbery, had concentrated upon the left-hand 
hedge and was eating his way slowly down it; and at the 
game moment a lady in a checked-gingham dress and a 
frilled apron ran out of the door of the house and tripped 
and almost fell into Milo’s arms. 

“Q-uh! I’m so-o sorry!’ she gasped. 

“You needn’t be,” Milo responded; “I’m responsible 
for the goat.” 

He took off his hat and smiled warmly. What he had 
said had meant nothing, but he felt that he had answered 
this woman with extraordi- 
nary debonairness, and he 
was pleased at his own cour- 
age. 

“T can’t do a thing with 
him,” the stumbling lady 
y complained. ‘‘He won’t 

even let me get near his 

picket rope. See?’’ She 
started towards Syrinx, who, 
waiting until the last possible 
moment, made a quick leap 
that sent the rope, weighted 
with its iron pin, dexterously 
out of danger. This maneu- 

ver completed, he made a 

threatening motion with his 

horns and then fell to eating 
again as if nothing had hap- 
pened at all. 

‘“‘He’s not used to women,” 
said Milo. ‘‘He knows me.” 

“T don’t know why he 
isn’t used to women!”’ re- 
torted Miss Thisbe with some 
heat. ‘‘This is one of his 
regular stopping places every 
time he breaks loose. Once 
every month or so Mr. 
O’Beron had to come down 
here three or four mornings 
in succession.” 

“Then he doesn’t like 
women,’ continued Milo 
placidly. He abruptly 
changed the subject: ‘You 
know O’Beron well?” 

“‘Yes,’’ she answered; 
‘“‘he’s a great friend of mine.” 

Milo was watching her face 
intently. Her brown eyes 
were turned away from him 
and he thought he detected 
an added flush in the pale 
oval of her cheeks. 

“T know him very well 
too,” he commented with 

considerable dry meaning in his words. 
Miss Thisbe looked up at him swiftly 
and indignantly. ‘‘ You're the bland- 
est man I’ve ever seen,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
you put things in the rudest way.” 

“T’m sorry,” apologized Milo hum- 
bly; ‘‘I live only with an older 
brother. . I'll catch my goat for 
you.” Hestepped forward. “Syrinx!” 
he said amicably. ‘Steady, boy! 
Steady!” The goat regarded him with 

(Continued on Page 169) 
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*‘what’s This Bunk You Been Handing Me About Alaska?” 


Jin te time some of them hot-stove lizards cuts loose 
in the papers with a lotta guess hop about what 
would happen if Jack Dempsey and Strangler Lewis 

was to be got together in the same ring I has to set myself 

up to a flock of snickers. From the breezes them babies 
blow you’d think that they never was a argument between 

a fist slinger and a mat flopper, but such ain’t the fact 

a-tall. 

Back in the naughty ’90’s, when Bill Bryan was trying 
to make a monkey outta the gold cure instead of outta the 
Sons of the Evolution like he’s doing now, I quit the fight 
game for’a while to see what the wrestling business had in 
it for a honest lad whose motto was, “‘Never ask money 
where it comes from.”’ I got a idea I told you lads some- 
thing about this, how I grabbed hold of Eel MceTague in 
St. Louis and about the trip around the world we took by 
requests. 

Well, anyways, when we gets back to Frisco they ain’t 
enough jack between us to buy a haircut for a billiard ball, 
and to make it a laughing matter the wrestling pastime 
has went and took a grand flop for itself. They has been 
so much raw stuff pulled by the catch-cans while we is 
gone that even the come-ons has got wise. All you got to 
do is to mention the grappling game and right away every- 
body’s fingers acts like a load of retired Camembert has 
just been dumped in the room. 

I happens to know a few guys in the burg that is good 
for a small touch, so me and The Eel is saved for a coupla 
weeks from the disgrace of stooping down to manual 
labors. While we is living, you might say, like the lad in 
the Bible, from the crumbs from off Lajoie’s table, I runs 
into Slick Mason, an old buddy, that is now a author, 
writing book down at Tanforan. I tells him our hard-luck 
story as a prelim to the main bout of putting on the 
rush act, when this bozo busts in and asks, ‘‘ What’s 
the matter with Alaska?”’ 

“Nothing that I know of,’’ I replies. “‘Won’t the 
Russians take it back?” 

“Where you been?” Slick wants to know. 

““West of Suez,” says I, “‘where the 
best you get’s the worst.” 

“Listen here, Deficit,’”” comes back 
Mason, ‘‘ain’t you heard about the 
gold strike up there? That’s the place 
for you lads. Dawson City and some 
of them other camps is just overrun 
with cuckoos that is got stoop- 
shouldered carrying sacks of dust on 
their backs waiting for a chance to blow 
it on some sporting event. You could 
stage a wrestling go between a coupla 
angleworms and charge twenty fish per 
for standing room outside the build- 
ing. Why don’t you go?” 

“On what?” I asks. 

“They is a boat leaving next Thurs- 
day,’ begins Mason, but I laughs bit- 
terly. 

“Broke?” says he. 

“Flatterer!’’ I comes back. “If it 
wasn’t for the fact that I’m going to 
make a touch off of you, me and The 
Eel would have to go out to the park 
tonight to steal nuts from the squirrels. 
What are you good for, Slick? Fifty?” 

“A thousand,” he answers, and don’t 
crack no smiles. 

“All right,” says I. ‘‘What do we 
do? Break the horse’s legs or just jam 
a sponge up his nose?” 

“You ain’t got to do nothing,” ex- 
plains Mason, “except to take this 
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flopper of yours up 
to Alaska and put 
him to work at his 
trade. In the words 
of others, I’m grub- 
staking you. How you and The Eel been 
splitting?” 

“Fifty-fifty,” I tells him, “mostly cut- 
ting zero two ways.” 

“Here’s the proposition,” says Slick: 
“T’ll put up the jack to get you and Mc- 
Tague to Alaska, with a few extra pennies 
for chow and a flop until you get going. 
You won’t have no trouble finding work for 


your boy. We split three ways on the 
take-in. How does that music listen to 
you?” 


“All right,” I sings back; “but I don’t 
know if The Eel will come in on the chorus. 
The kid’s kinda fed up on travel, but I 
think I can fix that. I’ll just tell him Alaska’s across the 
bay. He don’t know whether the Yukon is a mountain 
or short for ukulele. You coming along?” 

“Nope,” says Mason. ‘I’m trusting you to look after 
my cut. I never heard of you double-crossing no one 
except the public, and besides I got a coupla friends around 
the diggings that’ll give me a idea about the gates. On the 
square, Twin, if you play your cdrds right you oughta come 
back here in the spring with enough dust to cover Market 
Street a foot deep from Twin Peaks to the bay.” 

It listens good enough, but I’ve got kinda pessimistical 
about them trips to foreign parts. However, I ain’t in no 
positions to talk back to no meal ticket; and besides Slick 
ain’t the sort to take a chance on nothing that don’t pay 
out three to one at least, 
so I tells him I’m on. 

“Here’s fifty,” says 
he, “‘to keep you alive 
until Thursday. I’ll get 
the ducats and the out- 
fit. Sure MecTague will 
fall in line?” 

“Leave it to me,” I 
comes back; “‘but ain’t 
they something you is \ 
overlooking?” 


Before You Knows 
it He’s Grabbed 
McTague Around 
the Legs 


By Sam Helilmam 
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““What’s that?’ 
he asks. , 

“Well,” says I, “‘i 
takes two guys to 
make a wrestling 
match. Who do you expect the kid to tumble? Some of 
them parlor bears?” 

“What do you want me to do?” yelps Slick. “Grub- 
stake you and frame the goes for you too? You ain’t for- 
gotten how to rig set-ups, has you? If you can’t line up a 
coupla bozos that is good for a mess of return matches, just 


issue a challenge to all comers, two or three in a night, ; 
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you has to. What does The Eel weigh?” 

“Hundred and sixty when he’s eating regular,’ I tells him. 

“A guy that big,”’ says Mason, “oughtn’t to be afraid of 
nobody. You don’t have to get out an extra telling every- 
body he’s a professional wrestler. Most of them miners 
thinks they is curly wolfs at the rough and tumble, espe- 
cially when they is full of hooch, and MeTague won’t have 
no trouble getting all the action he can use.” 

““Where does a manager come in on this kinda deal?” 

“You don’t have much to do,” explains Slick, ‘‘except- 
ing to see that The Eel gets a square break and ain’t dis- 
turbed none by shots fired at him while he’s working. You 
might have to lick a few guys yourself to keep a 

“Ts that all?” I cuts in sarcastic. ‘‘Say, ain’t they some- 
thing I can do for you in Frisco, such as doping nags or 
running out on the track and falling in front of a horse you 
don’t like?” 

Mason grins and tells me he was kidding, and that they 
aint no dangers in Alaska a-tall, excepting maybe getting 
your toes bitten off by the frost; 
but me and frosts has been such 
good pals for the last year or 
so that I ain’t afraid Jack’ll do 
me no dirt. When I tells Mc- 
Tague the merry news he ain’t 
what you would call wild with 
delights. The idea of traveling 
any more affects the kid the 
same way the notion of climb- 
ing a flagpole would appeal to 
a guy with the blind staggers. 

“Where is this dump?’ he 
asks. 

“Just up the bay a piece.” 

“Near Oakland?”’ he comes 
back. 

“Tt’s nearer Oakland than it 
is to Frisco,’ I sidesteps; “‘but 
the main idea is that it’s nearer 
three squares and cigarette 
money than we has been for a 
long time.”’ ) 

After I shows him twenty of 
the smackers I pried from Ma- 
son, and gets it through The 
Eel’s ivory button that we is to 
have all our expenses paid and 
a chance to come back to Frisco 
with enough gold to make the 
mint stick out the S. R. O. sign, 
McTague agrees to play ball. 
The day before the boat is ready 
to sail the kid busts in on me 
with a grouch. 

“What’s this bunk you been handing me 
about Alaska?” he yells. ‘‘I just met a bird 
that said the joint was up near the North 
Pole.” 

“Who said it wasn’t?” I shouts back. 
“Got a idea where the pole is?”’ 

“Tt’s a hell of a distance, I know that,” 
says McTague. 

“T’m wise to what’s the matter with you,” 
I shoots at him sarcastic. “You ain’t got 
over that scare Busanzsky the Powerful Pole threw 
into you at Chi last year.”’ 

“Oh!” says The Eel, surprised. ‘‘That’s where that 
cuckoo come from, huh?” 

‘Sure,’ I answers. ‘“‘He’s a Polander, ain’t he? 
You ain’t afraid of ’em, is you?”’ 

“Lead me to ’em!”’ growls The Eel. 

“Consider yourself led,” says I. 


II 


E AIN’T out on the bouncing mains more than 

a coupla hours than who should I run into but 

Slim Brannigan, a box-fight manager I used to have 
crossed swords with in Chi. 

“Hello!” says he. “What are you doing on my 

boat?” | 


THE 


“Get off of my ocean!’’ I comes back. “ What’s a land- 
locked salmon like you doing so far away from the can- 
nery?”’ 

Slim ain’t a bit bashful about telling. Somebody’s 
tipped him, too, to the stacks of gold in the Klondike 
itching for excitement, and he’s brung along one of his 
glove swingers to do the scratching. Scrap Mahoney’s 
the lad he’s got in tow; one of the sweetest light-heavies 
in the business and a baby that would ’a’ been there- 
abouts or there among the top-snatchers if it ain’t 
for a habit he’s got of busting into his training to 
spar a few rounds with the Haig boys. 

““What do you expect to do?’’ I asks. 

“Have Scrap pick street fights? You 
can’t stall with that bozo. Even the 
Eskimokes would give him a tumble.” é 

“What of it?”’ says Brannigan. “I’m 
counting on Scrap’s rep to bring in the 
parsley. Isee. You gotta idea they ain’t 
no other pugs up in that country, hey?” 

“Ts they?”’ I inquires. 

“Ts they?”’ he comes back. “Biffers 
and wrestlers and foot-racers is thicker 
up around Skagway and Dawson than 
they is Swedes in Switzerland. Can’t you 
get nobody to read the papers to you?” 

“Lay off the stockyard humors,” says I. 
“T been touring the world since I see you 
last and ain’t kept up with the scandals 
in this neck of the ocean. What was that 
stuff you pulled about wrestlers?”’ 

Brannigan reels off to me the names of three'or four of 
some of the snappiest catch-cans in the strangling line, 
which is a great surprise to me, me figuring all the time 
that Alaska would be a virgin’s field for us. Slim reads the 
wrinkles. 

“Don’t let that worry you,’”’ says he. ‘‘Them lads up 
there is ripe for a row every night. Still handling The 
Eel?” 

When I tells him yes, Brannigan don’t see no reasons 
why me and McTague can’t make no clean-up. He’s got 
the info right from the feed box that fifty to one hundred 
fish per seat is the regular tax for a milly in the gold camps, 
and besides that you can get a bet on anything from a dog 


fight to a raindrop race on a window pane. 


_ 


“‘Winter will soon be here,”’ says Slim, ‘‘and then all the 
lads from the suburbs will drift into town with nothing but 
bales of jack and a yen for getting it outta their chests 
before spring. If that boy of yours is as good as he used to 
be, and ain’t got no more morals than he used to have, they 
ain’t nothing to keep him and you from a grand slam 
unless some bozo gets hep to the game and trumps in with 
a forty-four.” 

“Nix on the frame-ups,”’ I comes back, sore at his aspira+ 
tions on my character. ‘‘Me and The Eel works on the 
square. Besides, what’s the use of being crooked if what 
you say about the get at the gate is so? I’d just as soon 
take mine straight.” 

“Maybe you would,’ admits Brannigan; “but I 
wouldn’t trust McTague no farther than I could lift this 
scow with my hands tied behind my back. I’ll bet that 
cuckoo’d forget and trip himself up if he seen he was 
winning a match.” 

“You do his grave injustices,” says I. ‘‘ Besides, 
the boy’s been moving around some lately and you 
know travel is broadening.’’ 

“Maybe yes,’’ comes back 
Slim, giving my duds the tape 
eye; ‘but not sofattening, hey?” 

Well, we chews the rag a while, 
me telling about the hard luck 
we runs into on our 
world tower. Slim 
gives me the ear, 
but don’t say noth- 
ing excepting once 
when he cuts in 
with a mean crack. 

“T knows the 
part of the trip The 
Eel liked best,’’ 
says he. ‘‘Made 
him feel like he was 
working natural, 
anyways.” 

I bites. 

mavnich?’’ I 
asks. 

“Crossing the 
equator,’’ comes 
back Brannigan. 

“Lay off my meal 
ticket,’’ says I. 
“Where you going, 
to Dawson or Skag- 
way?” 

“Skagway,” an- 
Swers Slim, ‘‘or 
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The Eel Gets a Toe Hold on the Big Swede and They Ain’t No Chance to Break It 


maybe Dyea. I ain’t got no desires to chase over that 
Chilled-Cat Pass, but the real mazum is at Dawson for the 
mat babies. I ain’t trying to shoo you outta the town, but 
if I was you I’d give Skag the whistle and bust into Daw- 
son before the river lays down cold on you.” 

Brannigan ain’t been to Alaska before, but he’s run into 
lotta birds in Frisco that has; so I figures he knows the lay 
up there better than a bozo like me that’s just come from 
the topical countries and decides to do like he says. It’s 
K. O. with The Eel, he not knowing it’s six hundred miles 
between the two burgs, with road houses just as thick as 
blond cotton pickers in Alabama. 

The res. of the trip me and McTague pals around with 
Slim and his boy, killing times with red dog, spit in the 
ocean, coon can and other brain foods. The Eel and 
Mahoney don’t exactly get kicked in on each other, Scrap 
not having no exhausted opinion of the mat game and 
McTague’s ideas of the box-fight pastime being as low as 
he can get ’em, which is about four cards below the deuce 
spot. 

They is a coupla times when it looks like the lads 
might take a crack at each others, but me and Slim ain’t 
taking no chances of having our trained seals mussed up 
and we manages to keep ’em apart with diplomacies and 
by pouring salve on the trouble water. 

So we gets to Skag. The town is jammed full of cuckoos 
waiting to take the boat back to the States. All of ’em look 
like ’bos that has just been dumped off a freight at the 
water tank, and they ain’t none of ’em with less than a six 
months’ growth of fuzz. I gets to figuring maybe the gold 
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fields has took a flop, which wouldn’t surprise me none 
with the luck we been having. 

The four of us drops into a saloon and I starts a con- 
versation with the barkeep. I ask him if things has gone 
blooey, and when he says what makes me think so I tells 
him about the bums I see at the dock. He gives me the ha. 

““Most of them lads,” says he, “‘has got enough dust 
around ’em to choke all the cows in Texas. They just been 
too busy shoveling nuggets to pay any atten- 
tions to shaves and shoe shines. See that bird 
over there?”’ 

He points to a bloke sitting in a corner of 
the joint that looks like he ain’t had nothing 
to eat since the Sunday before last, and it’s 
a even bet whether his clothes will stick to him 
until he reaches the door. 

“That guy,” says the barkeep, “just ped- 
dled his claim for four million fish, and be- 
sides that he’s taking back a coupla million 

he dug up for himself. Give that a 
think.” 

“T will,” I promises; “but in the 
meantimes tell me this: What’s the 
chance of a honest sport promoter 
to pry some of these money barrens 
loose from the yellow?” 

““What’s the line?” he asks. 

“Wrestling,” I tells him, ‘and 
here’s my sample,” and I presents 
The Eel. ‘My friend here’s got a 
box fighter, but he expects to settle 

down on the beach, so they ain’t no rush about getting up 
no collections for him. Me and McTague, though, is fig- 
uring on giving Dawson the pleasures of our companies, 
and I thought maybe you guys would be kinda neighborly 
and slip us visiting girls a going-away present.” 

“How good, if any, is this boy of yours?’ comes back 
the barkeep. 

“They ain’t nothing he can’t throw excepting hisself,”’ 
I answers; ‘“‘and if the lads around here will make it inter- 
esting enough he might even do that.” 

““Wouldn’t be the first time he’d done it at that,’’ mut- 
ters Slim. 

But I gives him a meaner look than he’s got already, and 
he and that biffer of his takes the air. 

‘Congratulations,’ says the bartender. 
luck.” 

“Meaning what?’ I asks. 

“Meaning,” he comes back, ‘“‘that they is a wrestler in 
town right now that’s looking for a go. He’s made a clean- 
ing in these parts and is getting ready to beat it out. The 
boat don’t sail for three days and he’ll welcome a final row 
like the fat-headed calf went for the profitable son.” 

‘“Name, please?” I inquires. 

“Rock-Crusher Kennedy,” is the answer. “‘ Mean any- 
thing to you?” 

“That slob!’’ cuts in McTague. ‘‘That cuckoo couldn’t 
get a toe hole on a dead centipede.”’ 

“He may be a flop when it comes to centipedes,”’ says 
the hooch dispensary, “but they ain’t nothing two-legged 
in these parts that’s had any more show with him than I 
got of forgetting you ain’t paid 
for that last bunch of drinks.”’ 

“How do we get to him?” 
I asks. 

“You won’t have no trou- 
bles,’ comes back the snake 
handler. ‘‘Just 
drop around this 
afternoon and 
you’ll find him here 
with his manager.” 

Which we done. 
MecTague ain’t 
never hooked up 
with this bird Ken- 
nedy, but he figures 
the Rock-Crusher 
will be a cinch, even 
if he does weigh 
over two hundred 
pounds. 

“That baby is 
so muscle-bound,” 
says The Eel, 
“that he’s got to 
ask strangers to 
scratch his nose for 
him. How much 
money you got?” 

I tells him half 
the amount. 

“Bet it,” snaps 
McTague. 

“Which way?”’ 
I asks. 

(Continued on 

Page 158) 
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RIMY February sunrise was lighting the in- IB 
WN: dustrial city to work; the sporting city was LD 
languidly preparing for bed. At the great 

gaming palace of the Versailles, off upper Fifth 
Avenue, Clement Palter lingered 
in his office, an opened letter be- 
fore him which he dwelt upon 
with evident satisfaction. Pal- 
ter, atseventy, was the unbroken 
pasha of the sporting city, that 
sphere between the upper and the 
under worlds which both invade 
and neither controls. His mas- 
sive frame was erect, his move- 
ments deliberate and vigorous. 
A pallid, aquiline countenance 
and silver hair gave him a 
priestly air, and the unfathom- 
able black eyes glimmered with 
the wisdom of the ages. The 
letter from his former protégé 
and partner, Sterling, read: 


Dear Pal: I am giving a letter of 
introduction to my young friend 
Brownlow Clay, of North Ca’lina, 
who has been in Richmond visiting 
on his way to New York. Now, 
Clay of Ca’lina is no callow youth; 
he is clever as well as most likable. 
But he is a thoroughbred, and he 
goes to New York to settle the es- 
tate of a relative who left him 
twenty-five thousand. It strikes 
me that provincial sophistication 
might not see him safely out of that 
distracting town of yours with so 
much money in his pocket. It is 
all his fortune. Keep in touch with 
him; if he gets sporty, shanghai 
him back to his Ca’lina. If the 
Philistines get next to him, smite 
them, you old prince of Philistines. 
High play and luck to the Versailles. 
Love to yourself, in which Mrs. 
Sterling joins. DAN. 


The roll of the roulette ball in 
the drawing-room of the Ver- 
sailles had ceased; in the still- 
ness Palter heard the street door 
close on the last belated patron. 
A footfall along the corridor, and 
a sleepy croupier entered with 
his satchel of currency. 

“T’m allin,” hesighed. “Steyn 
made a wicked game ofit; twelve 
hours. Well, he lose seventeen 
thousand ——”’ 

Palter, not to be disturbed 
during such pleasurable musings 
as the letter inspired, twitched 
his forefinger at the vault built 
into the wall. 

The croupier set the satchel 
inside, swung the door, threw the 
combination. 

“Good night, Mr. Palter.”’ 

Palter nodded, and was alone. 
The lights were dead, the field 
of chance deserted. The Ver- 
sailles had had a good night; but 
Palter, his mind on the letter, 
said, “It will be a treat to meet a friend of Danny’s and 
his missus and get the inside on all their doings.” 

As the sunrise beam struck the window shades he closed 
his desk, put on his greatcoat, and with walking stick, 
heavy as a bludgeon, measuring his stride, passed down to 
the lower hall. Before a Greek marble of Chance, bending 
over his dice, he paused. The statue had been given him 
by Sterling, who used to tilt his wineglass to it supersti- 
tiously on starting a big game. Palter considered gravely. 
It was a pleasant reflection that he would hear all about 
Danny at first hand tonight or tomorrow night, but a still 
more pleasant one that a man who knew Palter so thor- 
oughly would send an unsophisticated youngster with his 
legacy in his pocket to the Versailles for safety. 

“The stone boy shooting dice might be a bad example 
to Clay of Ca’lina,”’ he thought, eying the statue. “I'll 
have Emmanuel blanket him.” 

The house watchman came up and Palter asked about 
a sick child. Then he took his car at the door to the home 
of a quiet, elderly couple with whom he had lodged for 
twenty years. 

For an hour the Versailles, unknown to the industrial 
city, looked down with its curtained windows on the pass- 
ing crowds; then a single person appeared on the curb 
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opposite and inspected it perplexedly. He was a tall, 
upstanding young man whose loose-fitting but well-cut 
clothes accentuated a leisured grace. The crowd had 
passed by that time and he had stood for the moment 
alone, when he became conscious that a light-tapping foot- 
fall, approaching hurriedly, had ceased directly behind 
him. 

He turned, to discover a young woman within a few feet 
of him, gazing at the house across with an interest which 
surpassed his own. 

“Tf you will pardon me, miss,’”’ he said, bowing with 
bared head, “I will ask you to direct me to Mr. Palter’s 
house. I had a letter of introduction to the gentleman 
from a friend of mine in Richmond and lost it. But I 
remember Dan’s saying that he lived on this street, near 
Fifth Avenue.” 

All this was said as one addresses a neighbor who has not 
been met in a formal way; and though the woman had 
drawn back indignantly, a bland sparkling gray eye spell- 
bound her for the moment. But during that moment she 
did not answer, and a faint flush appeared through the 
clear tan of the man’s cheeks. 

“Tf you have any suspicions, ma’am,’’ he resumed 
earnestly, “that I am a doubtful character, you need not 
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show me Mr. Palter’s house. I know that men of 
prominence in New York must be careful who is 
let in on them. Why, ma’am, Mr. Palter, whom 
Dan Sterling esteems as he does few men in New 
York, does not even have his 
name printed in the directory or 
telephone book! I paid a nigger 
at the Pompeian Hotel to search 
them.” 

The woman, whose face had 
not yet lost its shade of suspi- — 
cion, could not help smiling at 
the cause he assigned for her 
hesitancy to answer. 

“T will trust you, sir,’ she 
replied gravely. ‘Mr. Palter’s 
house is directly across the 
street; the one with the bronze 
doors.” 

Mrs. Sally Steyn, the inform- 
ant, reflected that there were 
also a number of bronze doors in 
the corridors of that house, only 
stouter ones, and reénforced with 
steel. 

The tall man smiled with his 
head back; he was plainly grati- 
fied by the trust she reposed in 
him. 

““As an evidence of good 
faith,” he said simply, “I give 
you my name—Brownlow Clay, 
of Marion Courthouse, ma’am, 
North Ca’lina.” 

Again Sally Steyn bristled; 
the man was scraping aequaint- 
ance with unsurpassed impu- 
dence and cunning. But again 
his bland gaze dispelled her sus- 
picion. Sally, who trusted no 
man, believed no man, acknowl- 
edged a queer thrill as she 
nodded with unaccustomed gra- 
ciousness and passed on. 

She thought,. “What an ex- 
traordinary impression he 
makes!” 

An irritating curiosity com- 
pelled her to glance back. Asa 
matter of course, she expected 
him to be staring after her. 
Sally’s figure was one not 
matched every moment on the 
Avenue, or Broadway either. 

But Clay of Ca’lina was stand- 
ing on the curb with a strange 
rigidity, his hands clasped be- 
hind him, and staring raptly at 
the sky. A shade of depression 
was in Sally’s manner as she 
turned the corner. She realized 
that she was now twenty-six and 
a man had not cared to stare 
after her. 

“T hope he didn’t notice my 
shoes,” she said. “‘ He is a green- 
horn, but a thoroughbred. A 
gentleman always notices shoes.” 

She stamped along, ready to cry. The shame of those 
shoes, only slightly worn, it is true, was not hers. Indeed, 
she had much better ones at home, but did not choose that 
George Steyn should know of them. 

Sally was hurrying to an appointment with her husband- 
that-had-been, and in law still was, though only one year 
together had been followed by four years of separation. 
Sally had, since the separation, lived with her mother in an 
uptown kitchenette apartment and supported the house- 
hold by working as secretary to a hotel manager. Now she 
was alone in the world, the old lady having died several 
weeks before, and Sally was on her way to Steyn as.ex- 
ecutrix of her last wish. 

The ostensible object of the appointment made over the 
telephone did not preoceupy her, and she recalled that 
Steyn, however parsimonious in his pleasures, was invari- 
ably affected by the sight of a pretty woman in old shoes, 

“The city should carry them free in cabs,’”’ he had com- 
plained. “As long as beauty appears shabbily shod, there 
can be no virtue among men.” 

“Much he cares about virtue,” sniffed Sally disdain- 
fully, “the old scalawag! And if I had dolled up in my 
good clothes and shoes, like as not he’d borrow money 
of me.”’ 
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These meditations did not deeply move Sally; and feel- 
ing a wrinkle gather between her eyes, she banished them 
in alarm. 

Sally had been plump and hoydenish when Steyn mar- 
ried her, just out of dramatic school and hunting an engage- 
ment with no luck at all. Now she was slender, with an 
air of maturity which one meeting her bright, inquisitive 
black eye would consider rather overdone. Clay, standing 
on the curb and staring resolutely at the sky, thought he 
had never seen a prettier girl. 

By this time Sally had arrived at the threshold of Steyn’s 
hotel, a modest, exclusive, family cote where a bachelor 
guest would be safeguarded from the doves and hawks of 
his more indulgent hours. 

“Poor chap,’”’ she was muttering, ‘with his letter of 
introduction to Palter, the old joss! Clay of Ca’lina’s 
fleece will be nailed to the wall of the Versailles this hour 
tomorrow.”’ 

Having been expected by Steyn, she was shown obse- 
quiously into the reception room, but met her husband 
with a show of temper. 

““Can’t a woman come in here without having the hall 
boy make a study of her shoes? Or do you employ him as 
a property man?”’ she demanded. 

Steyn raised his hands deprecatingly; he was distinctly 
German, after twenty years in New York. The expression 
on his heavy features was animated, his bulging blue eyes 
rolled and flashed. 

One would not expect to find so superb a physique in a 
man of forty devoted to having a goodtime. But Steyn 
kept his body in soldierly training and would never de- 
bauch his appetite at the most Jovian festivals. 

Seated beside him, Sally told of her mother’s passing and 
her last request. He pressed her hand, kissed it and, rising, 
paced the room, much perturbed. 

“Tf you had only come yesterday—even last evening!”’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Today I am quite ruined. Do not laugh, 
there is no deception.’’ He plunged into the details of the 
game at the Versailles. ‘Only to think,” he interrupted 
himself, ‘that a cosmopolitan of unutterable sophistication 
should walk lamblike into such ashambles! I, Von Steyn!” 

“Oh, it is Von Steyn now!”’ repeated Sally, interested. 

“Well, that, indeed, is 
my true name.” 

“And you are divulging 
it to your wife! She is com- 
plimented. Art for art’s 
sake, whether you are von 
or not; go on.” 

“Youare bitter,” hesaid, 
pausing to eye her in sur- 
prise. “‘ You have changed. 
What a delightful forgiving 
creature you used to be! 
Still, you are far more beau- 
tiful in maturity—remem- 
ber it has been three years 
since we met.” 

“Being delightful and 
forgiving never got me any- 
thing,” said Sally. 

“No; it would not with 
me,” admitted Steyn judi- 
cially; “but now that you 
can hold your own, there is 
no reason after all why 
your mother’s last request 
should be ignored.” 

“You would argue an 
angel out of heaven, but 
not me,’’ answered Sally 
firmly. “I promised my 
dear mother I’d come here 
and repeat her wish that 
we'd be reconciled. Well, 
we are reconciled, I guess. 
But no more married life 
for me. Anyway, I’m as 
poor as you.” 

“The poor little feet! 
Surely you did not walk!” 

Sally laughed ironically. 

“Go on with the debacle 
at Palter’s; how much did 
you lose?”’ 

“Seventeen thousand!” 

She repeated this, gazing 
narrowly; but knowing 
Steyn too well to be de- 
ceived by him was obliged 
to accept his statement. 
“Where did you get all that 
money?” 

“First, I repeat that you 
are more beautiful than 
ever, and that there is 
every reason to respect 
your mother’s dying wish. 


“He Did Not Play to Win. 


What a dear she was! And I caused her so much worry. 
I was wrong, but it is too late to make amends, miserable 
that I am!” 

He sighed sincerely. 

“What was I saying? Oh, that Palter scotched me for 
seventeen thousand. But let it go. Together we can re- 
trieve our fortune at the expense of some rich acquaint- 
ance. You will have adopted the code of the world we live 
in by this time.”’ 

“T asked you where you got seventeen thousand.”’ 

“A bucket-shop game; my own shop.”’ 

“O-ho!”’ she reflected. ‘Did you have any partners?”’ 

“One.” 

“Who was he?” 

There was no deceiving Sally, and Steyn knew it. 

“Lawrence Downs,” he announced, dropping his voice 
to a whisper. 

“Ha-ha-ha!’’ laughed Sally in the first. amusement 
Steyn had afforded her since a month after their wedding. 
“Your old sharper crony, race-track bookmaker, Shylock, 
dope ringster! One of the select circle you introduced me 
to. If you put one over on Black Larry Downs, George, 
I can respect you.” 

Steyn stared at her dubiously a moment, then nodded 
slowly with an increasing complacency. 

“Tt was all his money; I was running the shop. You 
see, Sally, I can put it over on the sharpest of them. What 
a team we would make! And I swear I’m in love with you 
all over again.” 

“And would use me as a decoy.” 

*“What’s the sense of putting it so coarsely? You don’t 
care for anybody else, or you wouldn’t be here. Living is a 
struggle for you; poverty, and therefore loneliness, will 
be your lot. Your beauty will fade in a few hard years. 
Escape while there is opportunity—now! Throw in your 
lot with me and live the old gay life. Believe me’’—his 
voice dropped again—‘‘I have a thousand tucked away 
which will last us a few weeks till we turn up a game. The 
world is half sucker. How many are even now waiting the 
plucking at your own place of employment, the Hotel 
Pompeian?”’ 

“Plenty of ’em,’ 


, 


said Sally grimly. 


He Played to Forget! Do You Pretend to Ask Me Why?” 


“Then interest one; introduce me. It is up to you. 
Why, a man you would only get a dinner out of I could sell 
twenty thousand of a curb stock!” 

Sally arose abruptly. 

“Nothing doing!” 

“Sally!”? Steyn laid his hand affectionately on her 
shoulder. 

“Oh, I’m not shocked as I ought to be,”’ exclaimed the 
woman desperately. ‘‘ Drudgery and disappointment have 
hardened me. You’ve almost made a bad woman out of 
me. But you might have done it and treated me decently 
at the same time. I don’t believe it’s in you to do that.” 

“Yes,” he urged earnestly, “you do. I want you back. 
You will come and trust me. In a week you can leave your 
work. One client is all I ask of you. You will phone me 
tomorrow, and every day till you come home?” 

She walked from the room without replying, and Steyn 
gazed after her pensively. 

“T must keep an eye open; a woman like her is never 
without an admirer. I believe she has somebody in mind.” 

Sally, hurrying out with eyes downcast, had somebody 
in mind. 

“Tf I did make a play for Clay of Ca’lina’s money I’d 
only be bidding for it against Palter,’’ she thought. She 
knew Dan Sterling of old, having met him as one of Steyn’s 
sporting friends shortly after her marriage. And Sterling, 
by his letter of introduction, had steered the stranger to 
New York straight into his old partner’s clutch. “It’s a 
certainty Clay has good money, or those big gamblers 
wouldn’t bother with him,” she concluded. ‘And he is 
stopping at the Pompeian 2 

Sally sighed deeply. The indomitable girl who had put 
aside hope of a stage career for a business course and a 
secretary’s job had suddenly discovered herself as a hope- 
less drudge. With her mother gone, she was adrift in a 
drab and lonely world. She thrilled at the glimpse and 
promise of her early gayeties. 

“T’mstill pretty,’ she mused; “but how long will beauty 
last at the grind and commonplace? It’s hard luck if 
I can’t beat old Palter out of enough greenhorn money to 
start right again.’”’ These were her arguments, and after 
a moment’s panic she set herself resolutely for the venture. 
“As for going back to 
George ——” 

She shook her head de- 
cidedly, and looked up into 
the face of a man who had 
stepped into her path with 
a ‘‘Good morning, Sally!’’ 

“Mr. Downs!” she ac- 
knowledged, and shook 
hands without enthusiasm. 

Larry Downs, with his 
squat figure and heavy, 
swarthy. face, she had dis- 
liked superlatively among 
her husband’s old associ- 
ates. He had a way of 
dropping his eyelids and 
sidling close and was full of 
husky confidences on bet- 
ting money. Hewasalways 
exquisitely groomed and 
scented, and the woman, 
with a little nausea, would 
have hurried on; but he 
held her hand a moment 
restrainingly. 

“Been to see George?” 
he asked. ‘‘Is he sick?”’ 

“He didn’t say,” replied 
Sally as she released her 
hand. 

“What’s the rush? I’m 
interested in you two. Go- 
ing back to him? It ain’t 
right for a wife to live away 
from her husband. He’s 
settled down some, and with 
you to help me he’d be 
steady as a truck horse.” 

“Help you!” 

Suddenly it occurred to 
Sally that this man was the 
partner whose money Steyn 
had gambled away. She 
had no interest in shielding 
George from the conse- 
quences of his peculation, 
though Downs was cer- 
tainly not a dangerous 
man. But she was flushed 
with her new resolution to 
declare in the game with 
Palter for the easy money, 
and Steyn with his curb 
stocks was a necessary con- 
federate. 
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“Oh, I understand, Larry,” she resumed with sometiing 
of his own confidential manner. ‘“‘ George told me of your 
brokerage partnership. He had a prospect on the string 
last night, and I should guess by his humor rather over- 
played the champagne, or Scotch, or whatever it is they 
drink nowadays.” 

“ Cooking whisky,” confided Larry; “he’s got to lay off 
it. Only a clerk on duty at the bucket shop today.” 

“T’m alone in the world now,” said Sally, biting her lips 
but going through with an explanation of her visit. 
“Mamma wanted us to be reconciled, so—we made up.” 

Larry nodded his satisfaction. 

“T always said that George is one of the greatest come-on 
men I ever saw,” he observed. “ Why, he almost borrowed 
money of me, time after time! So I start him in that 
sucker store, keep an eye on him, and we’ve done well. 
Nothing crooked, y’understand. I’m not crooked and 
won’t do business with a man who is: There’s nothing to 
that game. Now, Sally’’—he touched her arm to empha- 
size—‘“‘you speed up back to him and I promise that 
between us we’ll hold him steady and you won’t lack for 
scenery.”’ 

The woman, patches of scarlet in her cheeks, nodded 
significantly and they paited. Sally, who had taken half 
a day from her good-humored employer, nevertheless hur- 
ried along back to the Pompeian. 

“Larry’s easy, like all professional sharks, 


” 


she rumi- 


nated. “George will rig him with some tale of loss on the 


” 


curb —— 

Suddenly she remembered the curiously hushed tone her 
husband had used in admitting the peculation from his 
partner. 

“Surely he can’t be afraid of Larry Downs!” she said, 
and glanced at the squat, insignificant figure just entering 
Steyn’s hotel. “That piker! Why, even if he learns the 
truth, what can he do? Curse and threaten, maybe. 
George can eat him up.”’ 

When Sally Steyn tripped into the Pompeian lobby 
thirty minutes later she saw it transformed from a dull 
workshop into a castle of light and splendor, with adven- 
ture lurking at every turn. 

“T’ll say it’s worth the candle to game for the big stakes, 
whether you win or lose,’’ she laughed. 

Searching for Brownlow Clay, who was nowhere in sight, 
she ascertained that he was registered and rang his room. 
There was an undeniable thrill in the soft drawling answer, 
for Sally was now committed to the career of an adven- 
turess and this was her first victim. 

“The girl you asked a house number from this morning 
speaking,”’ she said in a businesslike tone, “There is some- 
thing else about that house which I should have told you 
at the time—a warning—and if you wish will tell you now. 
I'll wait on the office floor.” 

“Expect me immediately, ma’am.”’ 

Sally seated herself, puzzling at a definite plan of 
entangling her quarry; but her head swam and she looked 
up with frightened eyes when the tall young man came and 
bowed his blond head before her. 

“Sit here beside me,” she said faintly; and, conscious 
of a blush which deluged her cheeks and throat, looked 
dumbly into sparkling gray eyes wide open with admiration. 

“Do not hurry yourself, 
miss,’”’ urged Clay. “I can 
see that the information, or 
warning, which you so kindly 
volunteer disturbs you. So we 
can speak of other things until 
you are composed. Or if you 
find your warning too disturb- 
ing you must not deliver it at 
all. I am more than willing 
to agcept your intention to do 
so afid take my chances ——” 

“No, you must know. My 
name is Miss Steyn,” said 
Sally miserably; indeed, she 
had found it best to pass for 
an unmarried woman during 
all her business life. ‘I am 
employed at this hotel as sec- 
retary to the manager, and 
what I tell you will—hbe veri- 
fied by him.” 

“As you wish in that par- 
ticular,” nodded Clay. 

“Have you presented your 
letter of introduction yet?” 

“Unfortunately Mr. Palter 
was away from home. [’ll 
present it this evening.’ 

“Plainly, from your remark this morning, 
you do not suspect who this man Palter is. This 
is a city of wolves, but Palter is the strongest 
and most ruthless of them all. The man who 
gave you the letter is Dan Sterling, a former 
partner; and the establishment is the Versailles, 
one of the most famous gambling hells in the 
world.” 


“T had understood from Mr. Sterling,” said Clay after 
a moment of grave consideration, ‘‘that the old gentleman, 
Mr. Palter, entertains at chance in a lavish way.” 

Sally winced with disappointment. 

“Oh, you knew it! Then I have wasted my warning.” 

“Your kindness has not been wasted. And to show you 
how important your warning would be if I was in fact an 
unsuspecting stranger in the hands of sharpers, I’ll explain 
that twenty-five thousand dollars is about to be paid to me 
under a relative’s will.” : 

Clay beamed appreciatively. His nose was aquiline, 
mouth straight and widened on rows of gleaming, even, 
white teeth. Sally wondered half pityingly if his counte- 
nance had ever worn any other expression than simple 
good nature. 

“Twenty-five thousand!’”’ she thought with a shock. 
“And those two crafty men, Sterling and Palter, have 
already discounted any natural suspicion which might rise 
when he found himself entertained in a gambling hell.” 

She clenched her teeth and determined to beat the 
gamblers to the game. 

“Mr. Clay,” she said, rising, ‘“‘I have done my duty as 
one honest, well-wishing person to another, though over- 
stepping conventionality a little bit in summoning you 
from your room to meet me. Now I’ll say good morning 
and go to my work in the manager’s office.” 

“But, Miss Steyn,’”’ suggested Clay mildly, “after ven- 
turing so far to unmask a pitfall of the city, you are not 
going to desert me entirely? There must be others even 
more dangerous which I could easily fall into. Pardon 
me,” he continued as she interrupted, “but having treated 
me unconventionally, you can’t refuse me the privilege of 
treating you unconventionally in return.”’ 

“T quite fail to understand—‘unconventionally,”’ 
returned Sally stiffly. 

“T will explain. I mean, of course, gratefully. Now, 
gratitude ——” 

Sally stared, not so sure of this fellow’s unsophistication. 

“Why, he argues like the old serpent! It’s just my 
luck,” she thought dismally, “to pick up a regular fellow 
for my first victim.’’ Suddenly she met him halfway in his 
explanation of the duties of gratitude. ‘All right, Mr. 
Clay, I brought down your gratitude on myself and will 
see it through. You may call for me at the office for din- 
ner, six o’clock. There, I’m making concession enough, 
goodness knows. Don’t get theater tickets. After dinner 
you can take me home.” 

Again Sally, triumphant in her baiting of this twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar goldfish, blushed vividly and hurried 
away, wild with embarrassment. 

The man, straightening from his bow, did not look after 
her but up at the cornice of the column beside him. 

“Brownlow Clay, I salute you,” he said softly. “The 
lady of ancient dreams, and money enough to marry on, 
the same day!” 

He had thought of nothing else but the lovely little face, 
ironic, wise with an irrepressible play of humor about eyes 


“It is a Naughty Place, 
and My Little Cousin 
Did Weill to Place You 
Under Escort,’’ He 
Admitted Significantly 
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and mouth, since meeting Sally across from Palter’s. Now 
he sauntered about the lobby and out in the frosty sun- 
shine, rapt in the future, a pleasing tumult in his broad 
chest. 
I 

NCE more the sporting city was astir, the Versailles 

flooded with mellow light. Clement Palter, entering 
the lower hall, pondered again whether the statue of Chance 
should be draped from the eyes of Danny’s young friend: 
There was nothing of the pagan in Palter, and he looked 
derisively at the stone boy, oracle of many players. 

“He fronts for good luck,” reflected Clement, “but 
I will show him up to Danny’s friend. Good luck cannot 
beat the law of averages.” 

So he left the marble dicer undraped and mounted the 
grand staircase to his office. There he found the croupier 
who had played Steyn off his feet the night before, and 
after laying aside stick and greatcoat indulged in a silent 
game of matching dimes, the only gambling he ever did. 
When the croupier disappeared with his bank money in 
answer to a flutelike whistle, Palter entered thirty cents, 
the amount of his winnings, in a ledger; and dropping a 
pinch of tobacco into the bowl of a huge meerschaum 
puffed deliberately. 

An ancient negro, whose flutelike whistle had sum- 
moned the croupier, glided in. His wool had grown white 
in the service of Palter, and he stood silently waiting the 
latter’s reverie to end. 

“A friend of Danny’s, Mr. Clay of Ca’lina, will likely 
call tonight,” said Palter. ‘‘Emmanuel, you will show 
him in.” 

Old Emmanuel bowed, rubbing his hands. These were 
joyful tidings. : 

“Tt’ll be most like announcin’ Marse Danny himself,”’ 
he replied. 

About nine o’clock Clay arrived at the Versailles; and, 
the inner door swinging ajar, he met Emmanuel bowing 
low before ‘‘Mr. Clay, Marse Danny’s friend.” 

“How’d you recognize me, uncle?’”’ queried Clay, smil- 
ing with a sense of home-coming at so familiar a figure. 

Emmanuel admitted that the Lawd had told him; He 
always spoke up for Marse Danny Sterling’s friends. 

But the old darky looked askance at Steyn, who followed 
on Clay’s heels—one of the Versailles’ most valued clients, 
indeed, but not one of its aristocracy. Yet he was on terms 
of easy acquaintance with Clay, the stranger in town. 

Steyn, approaching the statue, saluted in high good 
humor, exclaiming that he had a presentiment the God of 
Chance would favor him, while waiting for Clay to rejoin 
him after visiting Palter. With his fine blue eyes rolling, 
he tossed coat, hat and stick at Emmanuel, who, though 
accustomed to the superstitious whims of gamblers, was 
sadly put out that the ceremony of welcoming the visitor 
should be interrupted. Clay, however, eyed the statue and 
its votary with grave amusement. 

“T am not a man to delay the natural course of presenti- 
ment and will go on in to Mr. Palter,” he said. “Later I 
will get the returns from you, for the supernatural, 
as an inside informer on sporting events, interests 
me exceedingly.” ; 

“Then my campaign will be instructive, at least, 
to both of us,” replied Steyn, and walked rapidly 
under the arch into the drawing-room beyond, 
whence, even at this early hour, rose the mellow 
hum and staccato of roulette. 

While being ushered upstairs by Emmanuel the 
visitor leisurely admired the splendid mystery of 
the house; and a few minutes later, smiling at 
Palter through the fragrant vapor of a famous 
Mexican cigar, approved the genius of chance in 
selecting such a high priest. The two were well 
met, and conversation was pro- 
longed, the’ Sterlings being the 
main topic. Palter inquired with 
particularity into the conduct of 
his former partner, and was much 
gratified to learn that he was no 
longer addicted toa sporting habit. 
The talk became desultory. Clay, 
catching a high note of the rou- 
lette ball, mentioned the gentle- 
man below with the presentiment, 
who had saluted the dicer. 

“A Mr. von Steyn, whom I 
met at the hotel,’”’ he said. 

Palter, alarmed by this refer- 
ence, drew up his ledger, and 
opening it pointed out an entry. 

“That is what superstition does 
for a player,” he warned. Clay 
saw that Steyn was credited with 
seventeen thousand dollars but 
yesterday. “He is one of the wisest, coolest clients the 
Versailles ever had,”’ explained Palter earnestly. “But he 
let the stone boy play him against the law of averages.” 

The ledger replaced, he surveyed his visitor, who nodded 
appreciatively. Clay understood that he had been taken 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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the Spanish Armada was smashed to pieces by 

storm, rocks and English men-of-war, England has 
been the one big department store of the world. Every 
hundred years or so some ambitious 
competitor has made strenuous effort 
to oust the great establishment from 
its premiership, but each time the effort 
has failed and the big show has gone 
on more prosperously than ever. Hol- 
land, France and Germany tried it in 
turn, and came out of the contest poorer 
than they went in, while England has 
gone steadily on about her business, 
holding her old customers and adding 
new ones. 

The American who goes to England 
to study business methods is inclined 
to wonder at first how all this has hap- 
pened, for there is little on the surface 
(0 prove that the Englishman is any 
sort of superbusiness-man. The Eng- 
ish donot work so hardaswe do. They 
1ave a class system which by all rules 
of the game should stifle 
ndividual initiative and 
end to make the race go 
o seed in a few genera- 
ions. They stick to tra- 
lition for tradition’s sake, 
10 matter how sharply 
onditions have changed, 
ind they spend what 
eems to us a wasteful 
mount of time and money 
m obsolete ceremonies. 
some of their business 
ractices seem to us little 
nore than childish. 

At the present time there is consider- 
ble resentful talk in English business 
ircles about the new United States 
ariff which it is feared will cut off Brit- 
sh exports to America, and some Eng- 
ish manufacturers are demanding that 
heir government do something about it. 
)thers resort to the negative tactics of 
dvertising their wares to the public on 
he sole argument that it is the public’s duty to buy British- 
aade goods and thus keep British money at home where it 
elongs; which is quite reminiscent of certain buy-at-home 
ampaigns staged by some of our chambers of commerce 
1 the United States. During the past month I have had 
ecasion to pass each day a certain establishment in Lon- 
on, and always my attention is drawn to a remarkable 
xhibit in the show window. The place is the general 
ules office of a British typewriter factory, and the exhibit 
dnsists of one of its typewriters in the foreground, backed 
p by a tremendous sheet of white cardboard on which is 
ttered this precise legend: 


£4,000,000 is Merely the Monthly Interest 
We are Paying on Our War Debt to U.S. A. 


Are You Going to Buy an American Typewriter? 


yeh. since the exciting month of August, 1588, when 


In America, where we are used to making decisions to 
mform to the needs of the moment, it is hard to realize 
yw strongly tradition molds the everyday life of the 
verage English business man. A London business coun- 
lor told me of a case in point. Recently he was called 
the north of England to consult with a hundred-year- 
d concern which manufactures a very fine line of rugs. 


The Shackles of Tradition 


VHE concern had not, it appeared, been making the 
progress it felt it should, and wanted him to formulate 
me plan to increase the sales. After some investigation 
2 business counselor found that the trouble apparently 
7 with the sales force. The traveling men were all old- 
ners who had fallen into the very human habit of calling 
ly on regular customers where there was prospect of easy 
siness, and failed altogether to try to create new 
zounts. The counselor’s first advice was that the con- 
nm should put out three or four new salesmen who should 
»clalize on new business; but the suggestion was turned 
wn on the plea that it was not the policy of the house to 
ploy anyone who had not grown up with the organ- 
tion. 

Then the counselor thought of another plan. The con- 
n manufactured one particular rug which was excep- 
nally attractive and could be sold for a very moderate 
ce—something like four pounds. Several hundred of 
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these rugs had been made up and were at the time lying 
in the concern’s warehouse. He got the board of directors 
together and made this suggestion: 

“T’'ll tell you what to do,” he said. “Make up a list of all 
good dealers in the country whom you would like to get on 
your books and send each one of them one of those special 
rugs. Along with the rug send some little booklets describ- 
ing the way your goods are made, and also write a personal 
letter to the dealer, stating that he may return the rug at 
the end of thirty days if he has not sold it. It will cost you 
very little to try this out, because the rugs are lying in your 
storehouse, anyhow; and the chances are that you will 
open up some valuable new accounts, which is, after all, 
what you are after.” 

The counselor sat down feeling he had proposed a really 
constructive and sensible plan. There wasa long, cold period 
of silence around the director’s table. 


Then the managing director said in a strained voice, 


“You mean that we should send our merchandise out on 
approval?” 

Sensing that the word “approval” was a term of re- 
proach, the counselor hastened to explain that this send- 
ing out of the rugs might be considered as submitting 
samples through parcel post instead of having salesmen 
carry them to the trade in their sample trunks, and the 
dealers would doubtless look at it that way. The managing 
director passed over this explanation as though he had 
not heard it. 

“Our firm has been in business more than a hundred 
years,”’ he said severely, “and has never yet shipped out a 
piece of merchandise that had not been actually ordered by 
a customer. It is unthinkable that we should depart from 
so time-honored a custom. Quite unthinkable!” 

The business counselor collected his fee of fifteen guineas 
a day for the time he had spent on the firm’s problems and 
went back to London. 

Along the right of way of a main-line railroad leading 
out of one of the big Midland manufacturing cities one 
sees at intervals a square wooden post, each post having 
two certain initials painted on it. I supposed the posts had 
something to do with the operation of the railroad, and a 
number of people whom I asked expressed the same 
opinion, or said they didn’t know what the posts were for. 
After many inquiries I learned their significance. 


It seems that a few years ago a manufacturing concern 
in the Midland city woke up to the value of publicity and 
decided to advertise. A specialist was called in and pro- 
posed a number of advertising plans which he believed 
would increase the business of the con- 
cern; but after several months’ con- 
sideration each plan was rejected as 
being too radical and undignified. 
Then the head of the concern himself 
thought up the idea of the posts along 
the railroad track as a clever compro- 
mise. The two initials stand for the 
name of the concern, and the big no- 
tion was that if any person knew what 
the initials stood for he would be prop- 
erly impressed by the concern’s enter- 
prise, and those who did not know what 
the initials stood for would not be 
offended by the concern’s commercial- 
ism. Thus pep and tradition were hap- 
pily blended. 

During the 1922 holiday season a big 
retail firm in Manchester suddenly 
blossomed out with half-page adver- 
tisements in the London 
newspapers and in many 
publications in the larger 
provincial cities, the ocea- 
sion being the retirement 
of one of the partners and 
the desire to turn a portion 
of the million-dollar stock 
into money. Evidently 
there had been something 
of a clash between the pub- 
licity man and the man- 
agement, because in every 
publication about half the 
space was occupied by a 
list of the bargains offered, and the other 
half was taken up by a large-type state- 
ment to the effect that in all its ninety 
years of existence the firm had never been 
guilty of putting an ad in the papers, and 
only its necessity for raising cash made 
it do so at that time. 

For the past two and a half years Eng- 
land has been in a serious business slump, 
and the unemployment is appalling; although less wide- 
spread than a year ago, there are still nearly a million people 
drawing the dole which the government gives to worthy 
people out of work. The situation is made worse by the 
fact that the average English worker has little resourceful- 
ness. He knows one job thoroughly, but beyond that his 
imagination does not go. He does not even know how to 
get a job in any but the traditional way. 


y aes 


The Wrong Way to Get a Job 


pe AMERICAN friend living in London told me that re- 
cently on one of the downtown streets he met a young 
married man whom he knew, and who was evidently very 
much down on his luck. After some questioning the young 
man confessed how bad the situation really was. For a 
number of years he had been employed in a big mail-order 
house, but had been let out of his job six months previo ly 
on account of the business depression. During these Six 
months the young man had used up everything he had ever 
saved and was about at the end of his rope. It had got to 
the point where he was not even able to spend bus fares, 
but was tramping for miles every day in fruitless calls at 
offices where there might be possibility of employment. 

The American took the young man back to his own 
office and sat him down for a serious session. The first 
question he asked was as to the method the young man had 
used in setting his qualifications before prospective em- 
ployers. 

“Why, I go about it in the regular way,” the young man 
replied, evidently surprised at the question. “I go to an 
office and inquire if there are any vacancies. Then I leave 
my name and address so they may write me if anything 
turns up.” 

“You haven’t seen anyone in any of those offices except 
an office boy or possibly the girl at the telephone desk, I 
suppose?”’ queried the American. 

“Naturally not,” answered the young man. “The reg- 
ular procedure is to leave one’s address with the person in 
charge of the office so that one may be sent for in case the 
firm needs extra help.” 

“You have not talked with any managing director or 
any executive to let him know what you ean do?” 

(Continued on Page 174) 


beautiful Zion Valley. The valley is a deep 

oval through which, from one end to the 
other, runs a winding stream, fed by copious 
springs on the 
hillside, shaded 
by mammoth syc- 
amores and bor- 
dered by forget- 
me-nots and rich 
grasses that trail 
in the brimming 
water. The great 
church is an as- 
sembling place 
for a whole town- 
ship. On pleasant 
days, set among 
its girdling trees, 
it is a spectacle to 
comfort and sus- 
tain the heart; 
but in times of 
storm, or as the 
lowering twilight 
shrouds it, the 
steep-pitched 
roof and high 
walls give it a for- 
bidding aspect, 
and it is then a 
stern fortress, 
impregnable ; to 
all who are un- 


[ess are eight houses and a church in 


worthy of itsshel- 
ter. 
The eight 


houses are built, 
like the church, 
of native lime- 
stone, and are 
towered over by enormous limestone barns that are none 
too large to hold the harvests. The houses are all older 
than the church, and they have seen generations of men 
born and die, their lives peaceful or stormy according to 
their fate. 

In the Bruch house, which lay nearest the steeply 
ascending slope at the northern end of the valley, the 
family was at breakfast in the large kitchen at six o’clock 
on an October morning: On one side of the lamplit table 
was the nominal—though as yet not the actual—head of 
the wholly masculine household; young David, the only 
child of his father, who, late in life, had married a widow 
with one son. Though he was twenty-three years old and a 
tall youth, David had not yet attained his full development 
of mind or body. He had a shy face, brown, gentle eyes, 
and a mouth that quivered at the least emotion. He 
grieved passionately for his mother, who had been dead 
for a year; his father he scarcely remembered. He was 
deeply in love with Elizabeth Heim, who lived at the edge 
of the woodland above the farm, and he made of his 
friendship for her father an excuse to see her each Satur- 
day. This evening, having husked corn all day, he would 
dress and climb the hill, cross a stubble field, then walk on 
the grass border of a field of winter wheat, then leap a red 
gate and cross a narrower field of wheat and enter the 
woodland. He kept his eyes on the red gate all day. It 
was the entrance to paradise. ; 

Elizabeth was a beautiful girl, two years younger than 
he. She said little, but she blushed when he appeared, and 
she always prepared some sort of treat before he left. Her 
father had intended in his youth to be a minister, but 
lacked the means to study, and he taught the school in 
Zion Valley and cultivated a few acres. His house was an 
old stone posting house, unused for years except as a 
dwelling. The Heims often built a fire in one of the old 
fireplaces, and when in the winter evenings they all sat 
before it David believed that he had attained paradise. 

The second member of David’s family was Mark Con- 
ard, his half brother, who was seven years his senior. He 
was short and light-haired, and his fair skin burned fiery 
redinthesun. He had a ready smile, brightened by many 
gold teeth, and he wore glasses to correct his nearsighted- 
ness. This necessity enraged him, as other handicaps en- 
raged him. His own father had been poor and his mother 
had been able to leave him only a paltry thousand dollars, 
which he had spent immediately for an automobile. This 
car, which he had used as agent for an insurance company, 
was now worn out. He had not succeeded; there was 
something untrustworthy about his eyes and voice. He 
had lived immorally; but he meant to reform and abandon 
his old associates, both male and female, and marry and 
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She Seemed to Grow Paler and Paler Under His Gaze. 
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Was She About to Vanish? 


farm with David, whom he regarded as an easily controlled 
child. He had selected Elizabeth Heim for his wife, and 
though he knew that David frequently went to the Heims’ 
he was not disturbed; he would soon put an end to that. 
No sensible girl would, he was certain, hesitate for an 
instant between them. 

The third member of the household was Primus Uhler, 
a deaf-mute, who at present did the cooking and house- 
work. He had been rescued from cruel parents by David’s 
father, and he adored David and feared Mark. When Mark 
was away he expressed his happiness and contentment by 
a constant grunting, which was his only sound except a 
high whine when he was frightened or excited. He was a 
large, bent man, with a thick, shaggy beard and childlike 
blue eyes. His suits of heavy brown jeans, always too 
large, made him look like a bear. Strangers feared him, 
though he was as simple and gentle-hearted as a child. He 
had local fame as a weather prophet, and when David 
looked up from his sausage and pancakes and motioned 
toward the ceiling Primus raised his hand to the level of 
his ear and moved it warningly to prophesy something 
worse than a mere rain. He expanded his chest and 
shook his head to indicate that the air was heavy. 

At the opposite side of the table from David, Mark 
reflected angrily that it was foolish to get up before day- 
light in October. He had not begun to carry out his good 
resolutions, and he had remained at the tavern in the 
village five miles away until midnight. A vague suspicion 
sharpened the glance he bestowed upon David. This 
evening he meant to begin his courtship and he didn’t want 
David intruding. He saw David in imagination, breasting 
the hill on his way to the red gate. 

“T was in the upper field yesterday,’ he said suddenly. 
‘Someone has made a path across the corner and trampled 
the wheat. Do you suppose it could be Primus?”’ 

David answered lightly, “I don’t believe Primus would 
trample wheat.’ To himself he said that it was his wheat, 
not Mark’s. 

“The two upper fields ought to be thrown together,” 
Mark went on. “The watercourse on the other side of the 
fence could be turned into the creek. One of these days I’m 
going to do that, and take down the fence and the red 
gate.” 

David answered mentally, ‘‘You’re going to do nothing 
of the kind.” 

He was desperately weary of Mark’s company. If he 
were married, then surely Mark would have sense enough 
to leave; it was one of a hundred reasons for getting 
married. He rose and straightened his shoulders—he 
would ask Elizabeth this evening. The lamplight threw a 
great shadow of his tall figure upon wall and ceiling. 


“Elizabeth!’’? He Said, Terrified 
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“We've got a lot of husking to do today.” 

Mark’s vague suspicion took shape—the boy’s 
assurance was that of a lover and his indiffer- 
ence to advice insolent. He sat at the table 
until David had 
gone and Primus 
took away the 
plates; then he 
walked into the 
yard. The farm 
lay on both sides 
of the broad 
stream, and 
David was cross- 
ing the foot- 
bridge, looking 
spectral in the 
gray light of 
dawn. In another 
moment the 
whole world 
turned pink and 
the rim of the sun 
shone red above 
the eastern hills. 
Mark saw the 
light spread down 
the side of the 
deep valley, set- 
ting the oaks and 
hickories ablaze, 
picking out the 
tip of the Heims 
gable, illuminat. 
ing the red gate 
and then racing 
down to the stone 
house and barr 
and David’s 
meadows; but 
the beautifu 
sight gave him no pleasure. This afternoon, while Davic 
was at work, he would go to see Elizabeth. He had hac 
experience in the world; he was a man, and he could mak 
David appear a crude youth. He thought of Elizabeth’: 
blue eyes and rosy cheeks and her fine body, and smiled 
An affection for Elizabeth might make David more com 
plaisant toward Elizabeth’s husband. 


In the middle of the afternoon Mark left his work anc 
went to the house and changed his clothes. Primus starec 
at him, astonished, and he cursed Primus roundly. Hi 
went up the hill, first along the edge of the stubble field 
then along the edge of the young wheat. He hoped that h 
might come upon Elizabeth in the woodland, or that sh 
might be at home alone. He recalled again her fine bod; 
and her pretty face with its wide blue eyes. One coul 
easily be faithful to a creature like that! Whistling softly 
he thought with pleasure of certain sudden and unexpecte: 
conquests in the past; somehow he always pleased women 

At the red gate he paused and looked back. It was fou 
o’clock, and the valley was a bowl lined with jade an 
floored and rimmed with gold and enamel. The jade wa 
in the sloping fields of winter wheat, the enamel was th 
crimson and yellow of the surviving woodland, the golde 
floor was the foliage of the sycamores along the strear 
and round the church and the houses. There had bee 
no rain for six weeks, and the low rays of the sun turned a: 
otherwise impalpable dust into a golden haze. 

But the eye of Mark was fixed upon nearer and warme 
beauties. Opening the red gate, he stepped on the littl 
bridge of heavy planks that covered the bed of a water 
course, dry for the greater part of the year, but a torrent i 
the equinoctial rains or in the heavy storms of summer. I 
was very warm and he mopped his brow. He could se 
David’s footprints in the dust—it was plain that Davi 
did not go through the gate, but leaped it. Mark hate 
him for his great height. ; 

Beginning again his soft whistle, he went along th 
border of the third field and stepped into the woodlanc 
When he had won David’s sweetheart it would be Davi 
who would envy him! Perhaps he would be invited 
stay to supper, and David, arriving, would find him there 
How amazed and silly the lanky boy would look! | 

Approaching the side of the old house, he could si 
Elizabeth on the porch, sewing and rocking slowly to a 
fro. She wore a short and close-fitting white dress whi 
she had outgrown, but which could not be discarde 
Suddenly, as though to rest cramped muscles, she la 
down her work and lifted her shoulders, both hands on t 
back of her waist, thus throwing into relief her fine fig 
Stepping softly, Mark smiled, his eyes narrowing. 
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“Good afternoon,” he said, his foot on the lower step. 

Elizabeth gave a little cry and gathered her sewing into 
her arms as a mother might gather her child. She recog- 
nized Mark at once. Her instinctive dislike for him was 
intensified by the rumors of his ill-doing that reached even 
the hilltop; and she distrusted him in addition for David’s 
sake, though David made no complaint. 

“Good afternoon,” she said, rising directly. “TI’ll see if 
my father is here.” 

“T didn’t come to see your father,” explained Mark, 
advancing to the porch. How pretty she was! And what 
sort of sewing was this of which she seemed to be ashamed? 
“T came to see you.” 

“Oh!” said Elizabeth, flushing more brightly. 

“You surely know me!”’ 

“Yes,’’ answered Elizabeth, “I know you. 
busy. I have to get supper.”’ 

“Tsn’t it early for supper?” 

Elizabeth put her hand out to the door. 

“No; I have to bake a cake.”’ 

The cake was to be a treat for David, and her glowing 
cheeks betrayed her. 

“Then good-by.” 

Mark meant to speak lightly, but his tone was sharp. 

“Good-by,” said Elizabeth. 

'. She stepped inside the door and stood with one hand 
upon it. Her sewing still had the appearance of a 
bundled-up child in a white dress gathered to its mother’s 
breast. She fumbled with the latch. Did she mean to lock 
the door against him? She acted as though he were a 
tramp! He felt suddenly his smallness of stature, and he 
hated her for her size and beauty. 

Shrugging his shoulders, he stepped off the porch and 
went through the woodland. His vanity and self-love had 
suffered cruelly and his plans for the future had been 
spoiled. He had thought of the household as two against 
one; it would still probably be two against one, but he 
would be the one. He 
had no thought of going 
away. 

At the red gate he 
paused. The valley was 
still brilliant in color and 
filled with a yellow haze. 
The sky was clear except 
in the northwest, where 
ominous clouds were ris- 
ing, moved rapidly by a 
sudden wind that sent a 
great rustling through 
the woods. But oblivi- 
ous of the multicolored 
landscape, Mark saw 
David in imagination, 
breasting the hill, and 
he said to himself that 
he would give him a jolt. 
Beside the fence lay a 
rail, and with this he - 
pried up the little bridge 
and flung it to one side. 
Beneath it the stream 
had hollowed out a pit 
almost four feet deep 
that was now entirely 
dry. To leap down four 
feet more than you ex- 
pected would be a sur- 
prise. If David protested 
he could remind him of 
his announced intention 
to move the gate and the 
fence and alter the wa- 
tercourse. Still smiling, 
Mark went down the 
hill to eat at David’s 
table. 

Before he reached the 
house twilight overtook 
him, and when he en- 
tered the kitchen Primus 
was lighting the lamp. 
Primus seemed uneasy. 
He walked again and 
again to the door and 
looked out, and ex- 
panded his great chest 
as though breathing 
were difficult. David 
was upstairs. His foot- 
steps sent rage through 
Mark’s bitter heart. 


But I’m 


David ate his supper 
slowly, unconscious of 
ill but his own emotions. 
Now that he had deter- 
nined to marry, he 


seemed to see Elizabeth moving about in the house, doing 
well what Primus did awkwardly. There would be white 
tablecloths on Sunday, as there had been during his 
mother’s lifetime; and red geraniums in the deep- 
embrasured windows; and they would live in the sitting 
room, and not in the kitchen. He would come in from the 
fields in the morning and afternoon to assure himself that 
she was here. When he thought of little children in the 
silent rooms tears came into his eyes. 

So preoccupied was he that he did not feel the sultry air 
or notice the intermittent flashes of pale, unseasonable 
lightning; and still less was he aware of the scowling face 
of Mark. Primus, however, who observed and thought, 
though he could not hear or speak, was aware of all. He 
wished that he might call David aside and warn him about 
the scowling eyes; but he had no chance before David 
took his hat and went out. He was anxious about David 
for another reason: Would he have time to reach the 
Heims’ before the storm broke? He suspected David’s 
affection for Elizabeth, and he wished that they would 
marry. It would be like the old, happy days. 

Once Primus opened the door and looked out. He could 
not hear the wind whining like an angry beast, nor could he 
feel it here on the sheltered side of the house; but he could 
see that the lightning was brighter, and he could also 
smell a sulphurous odor. The animals would be uneasy in 
their stalls, and when he had finished his dishes he would 
go and keep them company. 

When David closed the door and stepped down from the 
doorstone to the walk he felt no wind; but he could hear the 
roaring of the upper air. Then suddenly the blast struck 
him, and he seized his hat and in his excitement laughed 
at the narrow margin by which he had saved it from van- 
ishing into the noisy darkness. By the time he reached the 
footbridge the valley had become a maelstrom in which the 
wind seemed to have the substance of water. A liquid wall 
could not much more firmly have opposed his progress. 


In a Flash of Lightning He Saw the Red Gate Before Him 


But he laughed and hurried the more, his heart throbbing. 
The air was growing colder. Perhaps the Heims would 
light the fire, which would burn gloriously, and they would 
sit before it and listen to the wind. The thunder was now 
audible; and, like Primus, he smelled the sulphurous odor 
and remembered a historic storm in his boyhood. He had 
to stop to get his breath. This fighting the wind when 
one’s heart was leaping so foolishly was hard work. 

He laughed again and a little hysterically as he ap- 
proached the red gate. What assurance Mark Conard had 
to propose to change the fences and watercourses! He 
wouldn’t have the gate touched; he liked to look up at it; 
he would always like to look up at it; and it should be kept 
brightly painted. Oh, to have Elizabeth Heim with him, 
and Mark Conard gone! Mark’s father had been a bad 
man, and Mark was worse, in spite of his good mother and 
his careful bringing up. He was irremediably wicked. 
There were rumors that made one blush even now, when 
one had so much else to think about. Then 

“Whew!” said David suddenly. 

It was not a wall of wind but a wall of water against 
which he was forcing his way. Anyone but a lover would 
have turned back; but David went on. He was deter- 
mined to ask Elizabeth to marry him, to put his arms 
round her beautiful body and hold her to him and press 
his lips to hers. He would be tender and gentle, but he 
must ease this desperate longing in his heart. In a flash of 
lightning he saw the red gate before him, laid his hand 
upon it and leaped over. His body described a beautiful 
arc through the air, but when he should have landed upon 
solid boards there was nothing, and he fell all crumpled up 
into the pit, uttering a sharp cry as he struck the bottom. 

For a few moments he lay stunned and confused, the 
rain beating upon him. What had happened? Where was 
the solidly anchored little bridge? Had he mistaken a 
portion of the fence for the gate? But the fence was 
barbed wire, and he had not put his supporting hand on 
barbed wire! The mys- 
tery would have to be 
explained later; now he 
must get out. 

He was incredulous 
when he found that he 
could notrise. He felt his 
body carefully. Some- 
thing in his right leg 
seemed loose, but he felt 
no pain. Pain in a 
broken limb, he remem- 
bered, did not necessa- 
rily begin at once. His 
mother had broken her 
arm and it was not until 
after it was set that the 
pain was bad. But he 
must drag himself out of 
this hole. 

It was not until he 
realized that it was im- 
possible to move that 
he began to shout. He 
called “Help! Help! 
Help!” and listened. 
But he was wasting his 
breath. He could not 
send his voice through 
the wall of water or raise 
it above the wind and 
thunder. He must try 
again to lift himself out. 

His efforts were 
wasted; he could get no 
hold on the soft clay with 
his hands, and he could 
not help himself with his 
feet. He began toshiver, 
and when the lightning 
struck near by he 
shouted ‘‘Heim! Heim!”’ 
They would know that 
he was coming and would 
go to the door and listen 
for him. But perhaps 
they would not expect 
him in this storm. Pri- 
mus knew that he was 
out, and Primus loved 
him better than any liy- 
ing thing. But Primus 
would suppose that he 
had reached the Heims’; 
he would not think of 
searching for him until 
bedtime. 

Then suddenly David 
was steadied and his hys- 
teria quelled. He was not 
(Continued on Page 162) 
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best customers, the married or the unmarried women? 

Or maybe your product is cloaks and suits—why do 
your slim sizes sell steadily, and not your stout sizes, or the 
opposite? Maybe you turn out a grocery specialty—why 
has one of your insignificant little competitors suddenly 
begun to crowd you off the grocer’s shelves? 

From time to time during the past twenty years business 
has had new watchwords that centered its attention on the 
most important thing to be done at the moment. Now it 
was “consolidation,” then ‘quantity production ’’—“effi- 
ciency”’—‘‘cost analysis.’’ All these are watchwords for 
movements on the production end, whereby things were 
to be made better and cheaper. 

Suddenly business is waking up to a startling situation— 
that through these very improvements production has been 
brought to a point where industry can turn out an article 
for a dollar, but it often costs another dollar or even two to 
put it into the consumer’s hands. So industry has set out 
to discover what happens while its products are passing 
from the factory to the consumer, and also to discover the 
consumer himself. During the next five or ten years the 
business man’s proper study will be distribution, and his 
new watchword ‘‘better marketing.” 

Production has been brought to a remarkable degree of 
exactness. The manufacturer knows his materials accu- 
rately, has machinery that is almost too efficient, and is 
making headway in establishing better human relations 
with his employes. But marketing is still a cut-and-try 
process, with little exactitude, because there is little 
knowledge. 

Let Uncle Sam furnish an illustration: His census figures 
will tell you how many pairs of shoes are made yearly in the 
United States, what they cost to produce, the cost of raw 
material, the number of wage and salary earners, what 
they are paid, how many shoe factories in each state, how 
many pairs of shoes made in each state. Such statistics 
are available for farming, mining, lumbering, fisheries— 
practically every form of production. But ask Uncle Sam 
how many pairs of shoes Chicago buys yearly, how many 
retail shoe stores there are in that city, how many 
jobbers, how many people engaged in selling shoes, how 
much Chicago paid for its shoes retail—there are no gov- 
ernment statistics. The census takes no account of distrib- 
utive business. Lately, statistical information about a 
few outstanding lines, like groceries, has been gathered, 
but by mercantile associations, college investigators, busi- 
ness journals and other private agencies. Uncle Sam can 
give you a clear statistical picture of production, trans- 
portation, banking and other activities up to the point 
where goods pass into the merchant’s hands, and then, 
apart from foreign trade, the story ends. 


resect you are making cosmetics—who are your 


Entering the National Field 


ND so with the consumer. He would seem to be the 
biggest, simplest and handiest factor in business. For 
he is everybody. The economist and reformer talk of the 
nonproducer, and even the business man applies that epi- 
thet to people in his organization who work as hard as any- 
body. But anonconsumer? There is no such animal, even 
as an abstraction. Try to find out 
something about the consumer, and 
you will discover that he is almost as 
little known as the gorilla. Income-tax 
returns roughly indicate how much 
money he has to spend, but what he 
spends it for, why, how, 
when and where, are largely 
conjecture. 

If you make cosmetics, 
the unmarried woman is 
your best customer. Mar- 
ried women will rise with 
indignant denials that they 
give less attention to ap- 
pearance than their sister who has still 
to catch her man, yet it is the truth, 
demonstrated by measurement in a 
survey of the beauty market. 

Another survey, in the cloak and suit 
market, led a big manufacturing con- 
cern practically to abandon the perfect 
thirty-sixes and center on the stylish- 
stout women who were its principal 
customers. For it has been conclu- 
sively shown that very few garment 
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manufacturers are able to please both groups of women. 
One would excel in this field and another in that, but it 
seems to be rare for one manufacturer to make equally 
good garments for both groups. 

A little factory started up in the Middle West, making 
a food product sold by grocers. At first it did almost a 
neighborhood business. But its product, though staple, 
had certain improvements that made it individual. De- 
spite keen competition the business grew until several 
states were occupied, and then the question arose, ‘“‘Could 
we expand to a national business—and if so, how?” A 
market survey was undertaken. Several hundred questions 
were drawn up, covering vital facts about that product, 
and investigators were sent out to get answers from retail 
grocers, jobbers and housewives. The grocer was asked 
how many brands he carried, what quantities he ordered, 
whether he changed brands often and why; while the 
housewife was asked to tell what brand she used, what had 
led her to choose that brand, and so on—mostly questions 
that would seem dry and irrelevant to the layman. Each 
person’s answers were recorded by punching holes in a 
card, in the way Uncle Sam’s census information is tabu- 
lated, and these cards, run through a tabulating machine, 
yielded information from which it was possible to draw 
conclusions. 

A surprising fact brought out was that this particular 
food staple had hardly any friends. There were a dozen 
brands sold over the whole country, but no grocer liked 
one brand more than another. : 

An everyday household necessity, the stuff had to be 
sold and used. But if that commodity could have been 
wiped off the face of the earth nobody in the grocery busi- 
ness would have been sorry. 

The little factory has gone into the national field in a 
way that is giving its big competitors furiously to think. 
The grocers are stocking up that brand, sticking to it, and 
even fighting for it, not as a brand but as a much-needed 
trade reform.’ Other brands were sold in a way that 
created a great trade abuse. The manufacturers offered 
extra discounts on large orders, tempting grocers to buy 
several months’ stock at once. Besides tying up money, the 
goods often deteriorated or demand switched to some other 
brand or a rival manufacturer offered still better terms on 
quantities. The thing had gradually grown to be an injus- 
tice over which all but the very largest grocers brooded. 


Many an Article Made, 
as its Producer Fancies, 
for the Carriage Trade is 
Really Being Bought by 
the Baby-Carriage Trade 
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The little factory declared a reform policy. Quantity 
prices were abolished. The grocer who ordered one case 
got it at the same price as the fellow who bought fifty. 
The case price and the retail price were adjusted to give a 
fair profit. The measure of market success was, not the 
amount of stuff unloaded on grocers but the freedom and 
steadiness of movement through thousands of the smaller 
trade channels. The market survey showed that loyalty 
was the big thing lacking, and they were easily made loyal 
to a just trade policy: 

Ask the manufacturer what he considers the chief fac- 
tor in his business, and he will generally say, “Why, my 
factory!’ Or it may be the personnel of his organization, or 
his sales force, or his product. But the factory is not really 
his business—very often he would be glad if it burned 
down tomorrow so he could replace it with a better factory. 
Neither personnel, the organization nor the sales force is 
the business, for the individuals who make them die or 
leave, and are constantly being replaced. The product 
isn’t the business, for it is made only to be got rid of. 


The Market Survey 


HE market is the business—the people who buy and use 

the product. And very curiously, with all the study 
devoted to business methods and conditions, these people, 
the public, the market, have been most neglected. Through 
market surveys, manufacturers are beginning to find out 
how, why, when and where their products are bought, 
sold and used, and why, how and where they are getting 
business or losing it. 

Lacking the sort of information obtainable through a 
marketing survey, manufacturers usually think of the mar- 
ket as national, one big consuming public, made up of 
purchasers who are alike everywhere. But the market isn’t 
like that at all—it is made up of so many different kinds of 
buyers and users, and so complex that one specialist in 
these surveys has put it in the form of a question, ““ How 
many markets make a market?”’ He says that the market 
for shoes, corsets, chewing gum, life insurance or any other 
commodity or service is a huge composite made up of in- 
numerable component markets. The national market 
divides into a vast number of regional and local markets, 
grouped by the size of the community; city, town and — 
country dwellers; calling; sex; age; nationality; size of 
family; size of income, and many other factors. 
By making a market survey it is possible to find 
out just how many markets there are in a 
market—picking apart the different groups of 
merchants and purchasers who handle and use 
the product, finding out which are the best cus-— 
tomers, which are being neglected, and so on. 

“What is wrong with our advertising?” asked 
the president of an Eastern manufacturing com- 
pany. That concern was spending half a million 
dollars a year advertising its 
product over the country, 
but didn’t feel that the out- 
lay was bringing satisfactory 
returns. Imagine the state 
of mind of the advertising 
manager responsible for the 
suspected publicity, while an 
investigator set out to find 
what was wrong with his work! 
In the end, happily, the mar- 
ket sleuth reported nothing 
wrong with the advertising at 
all. This concern made 
quality product. Its man 
agement had a mental pictur 
of ladies in limousines buyin 
it at the smartest shops. Th 
idea that Bertha the Beauti 
ful Factory Girl, whose li 
mousine ran on trolley tracks 
was the company’s rea 
customer would have bee 
shocking. Yet such was th 
fact. The product wa 
strongest in cheap shops, an 
the company was weak in th 
smart shops of the menta 
market picture, not beca 
anything was wrong with i 
advertising or its product bu 

(Continued on Page 204) 
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HEN anyone asks what we had to 

W do in the diplomatic service at the 

outbreak of the Great War, I always 
recall one of those first days of August when 
I went to the embassy rather early in the 
morning, found the doors wide open and the 
corridor so filled with people that I had 
literally to struggle and push a way to my 
room. Francesco was the only one on hand, 
and was making a gallant effort, by means 
of eloquent and explosive gestures, to answer 
the questions hurled at him. 

He almost fell into my arms when he saw 
me and exclaimed, ‘Signore, what is the 
matter? I understand nothing they ask! 
Has l’America declared the war?” 

When I finally reached my room—it was 
as crowded as the corridor; in fact every 
part of the Chancery was jammed, even the 
ambassador’s room—I found a very old lady 
stretched out on the sofa in a dead faint. 
A younger woman was kneeling beside her, 
holding a bottle of salts to her nose and 
weeping during this effort, while several 
other ladies stood about fanning her and 
themselves. It was all somewhat bewilder- 
ing; especially as everyone was talking in 
high, excited voices, demanding of one an- 
other all sorts of information on all sorts of 
subjects; and Francesco’s excitement had 
reached such a pitch that the only informa- 
tion to be got out of him was that they had 
begun to invade the Chancery at seven 
o’clock and had been arriving ever since. 

By the time I reached the sofa the old 
lady had recovered sufficiently to open her 
eyes and stare accusingly at me. 

“T want to go home! I must go home!” 
she exclaimed, rather firmly for one in her 
apparently weakened condition. ‘‘How am 
I to get there?” 


The Rabbit’s Warning 


TRIED to reassure her: “But—that is 

very easy, madam.” 

“No, no! They tell me the whole of 
Europe is at war, and no ships are ever going 
to sail again for America! I knew I had no 
business coming over here! It was all your 
fault!”” Here she raised a weakly threaten- 
ing finger towards her daughter. ‘‘ You made 
me do it! It was those travel books put the 
notion in your head. We were getting on so 
well on the farm; it was so nice and quiet- 
like and peaceful there. Then she got to 
studying about this country over here. Just 
a month ago today we bought the tickets, 
and yesterday we landed at Naples. Now 
they tell us all Europe went to war while we 
were on the ocean, and they say there aren’t 
any boats going back home! They won’t 
even give us money on our—what do you 
call ’em?—travelers’ checks.”’ A sob choked 
her. “I knew I hadn’t ought to come! I 
knew it all the time! The day we drove to 
the depot a rabbit ran across the road. I 
knew something awful was going to happen!” 

My attention was called from this stricken 
compatriot to a group of four men who had pushed their 
way up to the sofa and were thrusting cards at me. I 
stared at the cards blankly. One stated that the bearer 
was president of the chamber of commerce in a small 
Western town; another was a professor of English in a 
New England college; the two others appeared to be even 
more important in the communities from which they 
railed. 

“Do you belong to this embassy?” one of them asked 
severely, as if the admission of ‘such a fact would be 
sufficient to put me under arrest at once. However, I 
nustered up courage enough to tell him I was the second 
secretary. 

“Where is the ambassador?” 

“We expect him at any moment. He left Paris two days 
igo.” 

“What did he go away for? It’s every ambassador’s 
yusiness to be on hand when the whole world goes crazy.” 

“Tf he had had an idea it was going crazy, I’m sure he 
vould have been here.” 

“Well, what’s an ambassador for, if he doesn’t know a 
var’s coming before it does? He must be a pretty poor 
xcuse for an ambassador. What’s his name? I’m going 
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to write my congressman about him as soon as I get 
home—if I ever do.” 

Here the president of the chamber of commerce inter- 
rupted. 

“You don’t seem to understand that we are here with 
our families, touring Europe. At least that’s what we 
intended to do. Our tickets are bought and paid for. We 
even have hotel coupons, and now they tell us nothing we 
have is worth anything. The hotels say they don’t know 
how long they can keep us. The banks won’t pay us 
anything. The trains have stopped running. We can’t go 
anywhere and we don’t know how long we can stay here. 
Now, what I want to know is, what are you going to do for 
us? What arrangements have you made to take care of 
us? What is the United States going to do to get us home? 
We are all Americans and we demand assistance. Speak 
up! What are you going to do?” 

I held up my hands futilely. Everyone seemed to be 
yelling at the same time. I felt like Rienzi on the steps of 
the Capitol. 

“What are you here for if you don’t know how to help 
us? What good is an embassy, anyhow, if it doesn’t help 
Americans in time of trouble?’ 


To add to the turmoil, Francesco made 
his way to me and whispered he had closed 
the outer doors and that no more could 
get in for the present. Something inspired 
me to send him back at once to reopen the 
doors. The increasing murmur of complaints 
was enough to show that it was the one time 
that the diplomatic service was going to be 
assaulted from all sides; it was also a great 
chance to make its reputation for usefulness. 
At any rate, closed doors would have brought 
on a revolution. 

Finally I pushed into the reception room, 
climbed up on the table and tried to make 
a short address. It was meant to be calm- 
ing; but it appeared to fall very short of 
that effect. I was never sure of what I said, 
exactly, except that our Government had 
been informed by cable each day of the 
difficulties facing American tourists in Italy 
and that we were hoping for instructions at 
any moment. This was followed by a roar of 
questions. One man, somewhat calmer than 
the others, attempted to help me: 

“He says they have cabled to Washington. 
Of course, something will be done for us. 
They’1l send ships over here to take us home: 
they’ll send the whole Navy if necessary.” 


Penniless Tourists 


rf iE WILL take two weeks for ships to reach 
here. By that time we’ll all be killed,” 
wailed a lady in panama hat and flowing 
veil. “ Haven’t you heard what the Germans 
are doing in Belgium? They are killing 
everybody they find in their way. Suppose 
they take a notion to come down into Italy!” 
“But Italy has not gone into the war.” 
“She will, though! She’ll have to! We’re 
all going to be slaughtered! And our Gov- 
ernment is doing nothing for us! I’d go 
home in a sailboat if I could find one.” 
Which was exactly what the fainting lady 
on the sofa did the following week; at least, 
it must have been on the order of a sailboat, 
as she found out before she left that it would 
take four weeks from Naples to Colon. 
She sent me a steamer letter saying she was 
glad enough to get on anything that would 
take her back to the right side of the world; 
she had always felt in her bones that there 
was something scary about foreigners, espe- 
cially their talking a language no one under- 
stood. Everything she had ever read about 
them was immoral; she might have known 
they would start a war or something awful 
the minute she set foot in their country. 
One is bound to admit that the situation 
in Rome those first days was disconcerting. 
To find oneself in a foreign country, not 
speaking a word of the language, everything 
disorganized and, worse than anything else, 
with checks that could not be cashed, was 
enough to create alarm. What Americans 
dreaded most, especially the men, was being 
without money. As one man expressed it: 
“This is the first time in my life that I 
have not been able to pay my way. I’ve 
always had money in my pockets and all I had to do was 
to put my hands in them and draw out what I needed. 
Now I can’t do that.”” He made an expressive demon- 
stration by ramming his hands in his trousers pockets and 
pulling them out empty. “You see? It’s just like that! 
And I’ve got my wife and three children here with me.” 
It seems ridiculous, now, that everyone should have 
taken the Sarajevo assassination so casually—at least for 
a whole month afterwards. Embassy life had dragged 
along quietly through the first weeks of July, with informal 
dinners being given now and then by a chargé d’ affaires or 
a secretary, as every ambassador was spending a vacation 
in his own country or at one of the summer resorts of Italy. 
Of course we discussed the difficulties that might arise 
between Austria and Serbia, the result of centuries of ill 
feeling; and there were enough political discussions printed 
in the papers to keep the question before everyone; but 
so far as a world conflagration was considered, even experi- 
enced diplomats scouted the idea; it was not to be thought 
of; the world was too allied through commerce for such a 
thing to happen; financiers would see to some sort of 
solution before actual war occurred. 
(Continued on Page 196) 
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REAL opportunist,” said old Billy Renton, 
A easing his pudgy self into a comfortable 
chair and helping himself to one of my 
cigars—‘“‘areal opportunist has the bulge on most 
of us, because he never wastes any time telling 
yesterday good-by. He’s too busy reading the 
cards he’s been dealt, doping possibilities.”’ Ren- 
ton pointed to the magazine article I’d been read- 
ing. ‘Inject a little fighting ability into one of 
them birds and you get a Lloyd George, there— 
or a Gertie Williams.” 

“Who is Gertie Williams?” I asked. After 
playing piano in vaudeville and musical-comedy 
orchestra for twenty-odd years, Billy’s yarns of 
the inside stuff of the profession—the between- 
show life and psychology of performers—are 
anything but the usual Sunday-supplement press- 
agent bunk. 

“Frazier and Williams the team name is, fea- 
tured all over the big-time circuits; and a very 
funny dancing-and-talking act it is too. It’s a 
throwback to the days before variety become 
vaudeville and refined; the days before fancy 
wardrobe trunks was invented and only magic 
acts carried their own scenery, when every act 
was a suitcase act and nobody carted around the 
country any excess baggage except a wife and a 
couple of kids, maybe. 

“Frazier and Williams not only don’t need any 
Urban setting; they’re better off without it, as 
Gertie discovered after she’d spent all her savings 
for a new-art stage set and a near-nude set of per- 
sonal scenery designed by a Ziegfeld ‘costumer in 
a highly imaginative moment. It was then, read- 
ing her cards, inspired and assisted by a baby, 
that Gertie made circumstances go to work for 
her to win one of the few battles ever lost by the 
booking office.” 

“A baby—beat the bocking office? I’d like to 
hear about it.” 

““You’re going to,” said Billy, sliding down into 
his chair. 


The thing that kept Gertié Williams from be- 
coming one of our best little department-store 
salesladies was a restless urge to try anything 
once if it looked better than what she was doing. 
Wrapping up parcels behind the ribbon counter, 
Gertie thought she’d like to try matching colors 
and ‘snipping off lengths in the little machine 
bolted to the edge of the counter. It was while 
doing that same thing that Gertie achieved her 
eighteenth birthday and the figure that attracted 
the eye of the manager of the ladies’ and misses’ 
ready-to-wear department. Gertie was sure she’d 
like to try wearing some of the nobby outfits she 
saw her customers sporting, if only during store 
hours, as a model. 

By the time the store staged the annual fashion 
show, Gertie had worn golf knickers, shopping 
suits, afternoon frocks and nightgowns aplenty, 
but never had she bared her shoulders to the 
public in an evening gown. The first time she 
appeared in an imported French model, a well if 
not favorably known stage director saw those 
shoulders and the compelling lure of the topog- 
raphy immediately surrounding and adjacent 
thereto. 

Gertie didn’t think so much of his supper invi- 
tation, but she did think she’d like looking at the 
faces of an audience instead of the backs of their 
heads as viewed from the top gallery—especially 
if she was to get paid what the director promised. 

Not tall enough for a show girl, yet too sizable 
and too unskilled a dancer for a pony, Gertie was 
a medium chorus girl in everything but appear- 
ance. Under her thick wavy brown hair, her long 
dark eyes, level brows, straight nose and ample, 
clean-lipped mouth, all took the emphasis of 
make-up as the final ingredient of pure beauty. 

Working behind the principals, realizing the asset which 
the stares focused on her at every performance were, Gertie 
thought she’d like to try a speaking part. She didn’t tum- 
ble to the fact that it was the tang of the tenement on her 
tongue that made the stage director pass her by when 
choosing girls to play bits. 

But Johnny Frazier, playing a small comedy part and 
understudying the comedian, recognized her as a natural 
sister of his own East Side childhood. Young Frazier also 
noticed that Gertie was particular morally. She’d take 
anything the Johns sent her, but when the gift-sending 
goofs showed up at the stage door for thanks and other 
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“Aw, Quit Kidding!’’ Said Gertie, Leaning Against the Wail for Support 


hoped-for emoluments, always Gertie had a mythical date 
and an exit cue for them. Furthermore, as the season wore 
on, kidding around the stage, Johnny got glimpses of a 
shrewd, thrifty, watch-your-step Gertie who was even 
more desirable to him than the gorgeous, glittering Gertie 
the front-row Johns baited their traps for. 

“Listen, Gert!’’ he said the week before the show closed. 
“What are you doing this summer?” 

“The President and his wife want me to spend the sum- 
mer on the Mayflower with them,” Gertie replied; ‘‘but I 
think I’ll turn ’em down to understudy the cashier of a 
restaurant around the ‘corner from where I live.” 


var 
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“Louis Kramm, the booking agent, told me he 
could get me an opening in vaudeville if I got me 
a partner,” Johnny said. 

““You’ve got her,’’ Gertie replied. 
we start rehearsing?”’ 

Trying out on the small time, the act made 
good. Frazier was a corking eccentric dancer, 
strong on the leg-mania stuff. Gertie’s appear- 
ance and her calm air of superiority, combined 
with the very good imitation of the society talk 
and gesture she’d absorbed around the depart- 
ment store, made a great contrast to Johnny’s 
broad comedy methods. Playing for laughing 
purposes only, the act prospered. 

Their first batch of big-time contracts signed 
and returned to the office, one night Johnny 
asked Gertie to marry him as they strolled home 
after having a sandwich and cup of coffee in a 
one-arm-chair joint. 

“There’ll never be anybody for me but you, 
honey,” Johnny said. “I’ll be as right with you 
as any man could possibly be.” 

Gertie looked at him from the corner of her 
eye. 

“What would your mother say?” she asked. 
“You’re her sole support, ain’t you?” 

Johnny looked puzzled. 

“You mean you’d want me to cut down on the 
weekly money order to her?” 

“Holy gee, is that what you think of me?” 
Gertie asked indignantly. ‘You poor prune, 
don’t you understand I don’t want to start noth- 
ing between you and your nice old mother?” 

“Oh, she already likes you fine,’ Johnny re- 
turned. ‘She told me so.” 

“That was before you thought of marrying 
me,”’ Gertie returned, busy with other thoughts. 
“Tt’d cut down expenses, wouldn’t it, Johnny ?— 
marrying, [ mean. On hotel bills and sleepers 
alone we could save pretty near what you send 
your mother every week.” 

“Sure; and all the savings would go into one 
pocket.” 

“A joint bank account, eh, kid?” 

“Sure.” 

“‘Sure,’”’ echoed Gertie pensively. ‘When?’ 

“The sooner the better, honey. Next week?’’ 

Gertie merely nodded, giving neither assent 
nor refusal. Johnny waited for her answer. 
Their lagging steps came to a stop on a corner 
bright under the white are of a street lamp. 

“Well, honey?” 

The light in Gertie’s eyes, the tremulous smile, 
and the timid yet trusting way she held both her 
hands out toward Johnny rather than her words 
were her answer. 

“Well, I’ll try anything once, Johnny. Next 
week it is.”’ 

“Gee, I[—I’mhappy!”’ Johnny whispered. *‘ But 
listen! You—you haven’t said you—you liked — 
me, yet, honey.”’ 

“Like you!”’ Gertie eyed him in amazement. 
“‘T tell a guy I’m going to marry him and he asks 
me do [ like him! Listen, old son!’’ She slipped 
her arm through his and started across the street. 
“What do you suppose I turned down all them 
Johns for if it wasn’t because I hoped to have 
the chance of marrying you some day?” 

Though they kept working fairly steadily and 
lived frugally, Gertie was far from satisfied with 
the progress of their savings account. 

““Two hundred and a quarter sounds like good 
money,” she told Louis Kramm, the agent, at 
the close of the season; ‘‘but by the time office 
takes out its 5 per cent, and you get your 10, 
and the railroads get theirs, and the baggage- 
transfer men theirs, and dancing slippers and silk 
stockings are made expensive so they’ll wear out 
quick, and the laundries use acids on the rest of 
the clothes we wear in the act, and photos cost 
nearly as much to reproduce as new ones, there ain’t only 
about half that amount left for I and Johnny to give to the 
hotels and cafés. And we got to make enough in thirty- 
five weeks to keep us fifty-two. When I say thirty-five 
weeks I’m giving you the compliment of not mentioning 
the three days you let us lay off two weeks ago.” 

“You get more than thirty-five next season,’ Loui 
salved her. 

“Do we get more money too?” 

“T see what I can do,”’ Louis promised. 

But when their new contracts reached them the figur 
remained at two-twenty-five. 


“When do 
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“Come on, Johnny,” Gertie said. ‘‘Let’s go down to 
he office and tell Louis what we think of him.” 

“What good’ll that do?” asked Johnny. “I don’t see 
s we can kick. We started in at a yard and a half. Be- 
ore the season was over we were getting two. Then at 
he beginning of last season they boosted it to two and a 
juarter ——”’ 

“It’d ’a’ been two and a half if we hadn’t got married.” 

“Are you sore at that?” 

“Certainly not. It was just our tough luck the office 
ound we were married before they set the price on the act. 
ind why did they raise us at all?” 

“Because we made good.” 

“Forget it! We stopped shows for them, that’s what we 
id. We held down spots they’re paying acts twice as 
auch to hold on most of their bills. They gave us that 
enerous twenty-five-dollar raise to head off the hundred- 
ollar raise they were afraid we knew we were worth. Well, 
hey’re going to give it to us this season or show me why 
Bite. 

Louis Kramm shook ‘his head sorrowfully when Gertie 
hrew the contracts unsigned on his desk. 

“You’re foolish,” he warned them. “On my knees I 
egged more moncy for you. Two and a quarter is better 
nan the nothing you’ll get if you ain’t reasonable.”’ 

“We're worth more money,” Gertie repeated. “The 
nly question is which is the best way to get it—a new act 
r a new agent.” 

“That’s a fine crack, after all I’ve done for you,” Louis 
nswered. 

“What have you done except collect commissions from 


n act anybody could book?” retorted Gertie. ‘Could 
ou get us more for a new act?”’ 
“Tf anybody could I could,” Louis answered. “But 


hy spend all that money and trouble when this act is go- 
ig so good? Managers are beginning to ask for you. 
laybe in a new act they wouldn’t like you so good. Of 
jurse, it’s always easicr to get more money on a new act 
1an an old one.”’ 

“We'll give you a chance to see how easy it is in another 
yuple of months,’”’ Gertie cut in. ‘‘We’ll play this time 
ou’ve booked. But don’t sign us up for any more at two 
id a quarter. Managers’]l have to ask for us a lot louder 
ian that before we’ll hear them.” 

As soon as they were out in the hall Gertie turned ex- 
tedly to Johnny. 


“Listen, kid; we’ll win yet. The trouble with us is 
we've got no flash to the act to make it look like money. 
We'll fix that. We'll get one of these here fancy drop cur- 
tains, painted in soft colors, some cute setting like a 
summer cottage in a garden or something. We'll get 
Freddy White to write us some new material. Then I’ll 
get some flash costumes, plan to make three or four changes 
during the act, and ——” 

“Hey, soft pedal, soft pedal!” Johnny cut in. ‘“What’s 
theidea? To shoot the entire bank roll—on a chance? For 
what?’ 

“Suppose we do spend eight or nine hundred on an act.” 

“That’s all we’ve got.” 

“Suppose it is. The least the office would raise us would 
be a hundred a week.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, in eight or nine weeks the act pays for itself, and 
after that the extra hundred is velvet.” 

“Suppose the act’s a flop.” 

“How can it be? If the new material dies on us what’s 
to keep us from lifting enough sure-fire material from the 
act we’re doing now to put the new one across?” 

The way she said it made it sound lucky to Johnny. 
They began checking out their savings. Two hundred ex- 
tra followed the first eight hundred—two hundred saved 
as they worked—but looking at the decorative drop cur- 
tain, its charmingly painted summer cottage, with practi- 
cal doors and windows set in back of a rustic seat near an 
old-fashioned well, admiring Gertie as she paraded some 
really beautiful gowns before him, Johnny figured the 
money a good investment. 

Just before leaving for the three break-in weeks Louis 
arranged for them in and around Philadelphia, Johnny 
said, “Be getting us a New York showing right away, 
Louis. Three weeks is all we’ll need to get the new act go- 
ing good.” 

“All right, Johnny. Then, if it’s as good as you think 
it’s going to be, I’ll ask the office four hundred for it—and 
take three, huh?”’ 

“T’ll tell you more about that after we get the act on,” 
replied Gertie. 

“Three hundred, even,”’ Johnny said as they hopped a 
car for the station. ‘‘Three hundred—that would be reg- 
ular money, I’ll tell the world.” 

The grin was still on his face when he and Gertie went 
in to check their baggage. 


25 


“Three trunks and two crates.” 
them. 

“Six hundred and four pounds excess,” replied the agent, 
holding his hand out for the ten-dollar bill in Johnny’s 
hand. 

“Five pieces?” the transfer man in Camden asked. 
“That’ll be five dollars, please.” 

Hanging up his drop and setting his rustic seat and well, 
Johnny could see six or eight dollars in every theater going 
to the stage hands for their extra trouble with his trick 
scenery. 

“Listen, mister!’’ he heard Gertie say to the stage man- 
ager. “I’ll need a maid to help me make some quick cos- 
tume changes. Have you got a regular house maid or a 
little girl usher I could use?”’ 

“We've got a fine maid here.”’ 

“How much does she charge?” 

“The regular charge, Miss Williams; ten dollars a 
week.” 

“Well,” replied Gertie slowly, ‘‘send her to my room 
right away and tell her to begin earning some of it by 
massaging my costumes with an electric iron, will you, 
please?”’ 

Johnny quickly calculated the tips to baggage handlers 
and baggage-car crews to rush his bulky crates along on 
the same train that carried Gertie and himself. To that 
he added increased laundry and pressing bills and the 
touching-up jobs scenic artists would have to do to keep 
his scenery looking fresh and clean. 

“Holy smoke!” he mumbled to himself. ‘A fifty-dollar 
raise would actually cost me money!”’ 


Johnny indicated 


The curtain on their act hadn’t been up five minutes be- 
fore Johnny saw the act wouldn’t do as it was being played. 
The audience didn’t like it—not any three hundred dollars’ 
worth. 

Reaching the dressing room after the act, he found Gertie 
already there, crying heartbrokenly. 

“Cheer up, sweetheart.”’ Johnny tried to make his tone 
optimistic. “We'll pull an act out of this junk yet. The 
scenery looked beautiful and you were a dream in every 
gown. That’s one of the things I’ve got to figure on. 
They’re looking at you so hard they forget to listen to my 
comedy.” 

Gertie’s sobs continued unchecked. 

(Continued on Page 181) 


Louis Kramm Shook His Head Sorrowfully When Gertie Threw the Contracts Unsigned on His Desk 


what cement tobind 

together the mem- 
ories of those astonish- 
ing ten days between 
Durango and Taos, ex- 
cept by the Little Peo- 
ple themselves. What 
with the varied but al- 
ways haunting scenery 
in that quarter of 
Colorado and New 
Mexico, the glimpses 
of dead civilizations 
seeming as ancient and 
mysterious as those of 
Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia, and the contact 
with two or three bits 
of living civilizations 
bearing no more appar- 
ent relation to modern 
American life than that 
of Southern Spain, the 
impressions are too 
varied for any other 
general theme. But 
quite by accident and 
impulse—for the six 
passengers in our big 
touring car were mak- 
ing this a genuine vaca- 
tion and planning no 
tomorrows—we picked 
up the Little People 
at the very dawn of 
their remote, unre- 
corded culture; saw 
their civilization flower; 
saw it set into ritualis- 
tic forms as isolated 
civilizations will; saw 
it move from its ances- 
tral haunts, grow a lit- 
tle decadent; saw it 
submerged; saw finally 
its descendants, an 
island in a world of steel and gasoline, still maintaining 
strange ceremonials, forms and customs that first 
sprang up on these western approaches of our Rockies 
long before Christ preached in Galilee. 

Whence they came, the Little People, anthropology 
cannot as yet say with certainty. The human species 
is not indigenous to this continent; it must have 
crossed, science believes, from Asia, at some period 
when the Aleutian Islands furnished a firmer passage 
than at present. More and more the anthropologists 
regard the American Indian as a blood brother to the 
Asiatic. From the Pacific side of our continent these 
nomadic invaders spread to the Atlantic; but when 
the white man came with the blight of rum and gun- 
powder it was mostly by the old home on the Pacific 
that they were working toward higher civilization. 
Those Indians whom the Cavaliers and Pilgrims met 
and overcame were only the outer barbarian fringe— 
as though a conqueror with superior arms had landed 
in Europe in 200 B.C. and met the half-savage Celts 
before he proceeded on to the developed civilizations 
of Rome and Greece. 


[= not know by 
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Settlers of the Mesa Verde 


NE small tribe of these immigrants from Asia had 

within it astonishingly fertile seeds of progress. As 
compared with the nomadic Indians of the plains, 
they were little people—the average adult male seems 
to have stood less than five feet five inches tall. Ina 
time when war was the law of life they must have 
inclined to pacifism. Early in their wanderings they 
found that broken, inaccessible country of great 
cafions and gigantic cliffs which centered in what we 
now call the Mesa Verde of Colorado. In the caves of 
this region they. began for safety’s sake to make their 
abode. There they either invented basket weaving or 
learned it from some adjacent tribe. It was the first of 
their arts. While still they rated as primitive savages they 
were weaving and decorating baskets so close and firm 
that some of them would hold liquids. For the greater 
part these baskets were intended for grain storage— 
the Little People had already a crude agriculture. In 
caves notched out by Nature among the high cliffs they 
hid, against the emergencies of famine years, their surplus 
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Ernest Blumenschein, the Painter, at Right, 49 Years of Age, 


the Ty Cobb of Taos. Above— Balcony House in Mesa Verde 
National Park —the Land of the Cliff Dwellers 


corn. Then they began to build rude granaries—rings of 
flat rocks set up on end and wattled over with twigs. And 
in the end they seem to have lived, of winters, in the caves 
beside these storehouses. 

We do not know when this civilization flowered. It was 
probably at some time after our Christian Era began; we 
can scarcely speak more exactly. But suddenly it did 
flower; just as in Greece a half-barbaric people emerged in 
less than a century into a culture from whose thoughts and 
works we still draw beauty and inspiration. The Little 
People, apparently with no other first impulse than their 
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own genius, began to 
build—beautifully, 
symmetrically, sub- 
stantially, in stone and — 
mortar. 

The curious plateau 
known as the Mesa 
Verde lies in what is . 
now the southwestern 
corner of Colorado, 
guarded on all sides by 
league on league of high 
mountains, precipitous — 
cafions and weary des- 
erts. Even in this age 
of steam and gasoline, 
it is one of the least 
accessible beauty spots 
on our continent. The 
plateau springs 1500 
feet from the valleys at 
its base. Through it 
have cleft the Mancos 
River and its tributa- 
ries, making eleven 
cafions that spread like © 
‘the fingers of a hand. 
If you know the Grand 
Cajion of the Colorado, 
and if you will think of 
little Grand Cafions 
but less obvious in their 
coloring, you can visu- 
alize these clefts of the 
Mesa Verde. 


—— 


Beginnings 


HEIR walls, on first 
sight, seem to drop 
sheer—some of them as 
much as 600 feet. Look 
again and you can see 
that these clefts are not 
really blank. They are 
striated, involuted, 
porous. Here and there 
they break into shelves, where cling bushes and dwarf 
trees; and more commonly into caves, whose floors 
follow horizontally the course of some stratum, whose 
roofs arch sometimes as perfectly as though carved 
out by human builders with tools of precision. So 
curiously broken are the faces of these cliffs that an 
expert mountaineer with a steady head can still climb 
down to many of the caves. And it was in these 
caves, where a single determined man could stand off 
an invading army, that the Little People built the 
habitations, worked out a culture astonishingly high 
considering their isolation. 

For the civilization of any civilizable people 
mostly borrowed. A few things they invent the 
selves; the rest they imitate from the surroundi 
peoples with whom they make contacts either by 
war or commerce. In places on the great Eurasiar 
continent copper and tin occur close together. A 
some remote time a savage built a hot fire above suel 
a formation. In its ashes he found a substance har 
yet malleable, capable of taking a more exquisite edgi 
than his polished tools. Some analyst of primitiv 
times deduced that this compound originated in th 
smelting of the two different ores. He found thos 
ores, brought them together. In his little isolate 
tribe the age of bronze commenced. War ca 
enemies captured tribesmen wielding weapons 0 
bronze, tortured the secret out of them. By t 
process the use of bronze spread over Europe an 
Asia. From that to the iron age was a lesser step. 

On the great Asiatic plateaus flourished a horne 
beast, smaller and less formidable than the bison an 
very good to eat—the little primitive ox. Some cay 
man captured a young bull calf of this species, kept} 

for a pet; as it grew up he mounted on its back and taugh 
it to obey commands. The rest of the tribe went hystericé 
with laughter at this comic stunt; then, sobering dow! 
saw its practical uses and began to tame oxen, to ride an 
drive them. So also dealt the savage of Western Europ 
with the native scrubby pony, ancestor of our horse 
Tribes which did not dwell in an ox country or a hor: 
country learned by invasion the uses of beasts of burdel 
drove away some of the flocks. The custom spread o 
the Eurasian continent. Man had discovered the 
source of power without himself. To make transportatio 
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sier, some barbarian put 
llers under a heavy load. 
nother made these rollers 
rmanent and we had the 
eat discovery of the wheel. 
But on the American con- 
rent man found a poorer 
vironment for the dawn 
ork of culture. Tinscarcely 
curred at all, and virtually 
ver in close combination 
th copper. In Mexico, in- 
ed, some other alloy of 
pper had been found; but 
e Aztecs, when the Span- 
‘ds came, were only enter- 
g the age of bronze. 
rtually the sole free metals 
re copper and gold. In 
eir unalloyed state these 
2 unsuitable for weapons 
d tools. Not until his 
igrations reached the 
ides did primitive man find 
the llama a wild animal suitable for a beast of burden. 
e buffalo of our plains has unfortunately a sloping back, 
idering him impossible as a steed. Five or ten thousand 
les of weary foot travel by land and the definite break 
the Aleutian Islands separated our Indians from the 
rse people and the metal people. 


Artists and Architects by Nature 


OST isolated of all were these dwellers of the Mancos 
cliffs. Like the Swiss, they had chosen isolation in 
ference to war. Their solitude was the germ of their 
ilization, and yet its final barrier. It permitted them 
aceably to pass on their inventions from father to son; 
prevented the interchange of ideas from the world out- 
e. Whereupon the time came when it ossified into set, 
asecrated forms, and grew no more. 
Before that happened they had reached a culture prob- 
y superior—save in the items of bronze and beasts 
burden—to that of our ancestors, the Celts and 
utons, when Julius Cesar found and conquered 
m. Their building was marvelous. They worked 
h big flat stone slabs shaped somewhat like the 
eks of the antique Romans, and straw-bound mor- 
. No modern stonemason can square a block much 
re exactly or run a wall much more square and 
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What the Wetherill Boys Saw From Across the Canon, 


The Five:Story Pueblo, Taos 


true than did these savages; and no architect has a better 
sense of fair proportion. They were learning how to lay 
foundations; they were on the verge of grasping the 
principle of the arch. Without the potter’s wheel, they 
molded by eye glazed pottery of beautiful proportions. 
From rude indented decorations made with the thumb nail, 
they worked on to colored 

designs whose sense 
of beauty is the 
despair of 
artists. 


Like most Indians, they 
were more interested in de- 
sign than in portrayal. Na- 
ture interested them only as 
she furnished patterns, like 
the skin of a diamond-backed 
rattlesnake, or the forked 
run of a lightning flash. 
Using the yucea fiber as a 
thread, they wove as well as 
did the early Egyptians. 


Sun Worshipers 


HEY decorated their cer- 

emonial robes with inter- 
woven dyed threads or with 
bluebird feathers. From a 
crude Nature worship they 
seem to have proceeded to 
an elaborate and complex 
religion whereof the sun was 
the great god. Almost cer- 
tainly this was the parent 
faith to strange rites still practiced by the Indians of our 
Southwest. 

Certain scratchings on the stones of their later dwellings, 
and some faded wall paintings, indicate that they were 
taking first steps in the art of writing—from the pictograph 
to the ideograph and finally to the alphabet. It needed, 

probably, only some contact of this able people with 

more advanced civilizations to give them the 

hint. But that, apparently, they never 
had. To the south flourished the higher 
culture of the Mayas, the Aztecs and 
the Peruvians. But anthropolo- 
gists can find no sign that the 

Little People ever borrowed 

from the south. What they 
learned they worked out 
for themselves. 

All this while they 

lived like the eagles 
(Continued on 
Page 98) 


A Close:Up of Some of 
the 200 Rooms Which, 
in the Picture Below, 
are Grouped in the 
Mouth of the Rock 


Cliff Patace Looks Like a Collection of Miniature Mud Huts 
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S SILVER drove in that 
A easy-springed, easy- 
rolling car through the 
streets he recovered somewhat 
from his desperate defeat at 
the hands of the girl he wanted 
so crazily that the moon and 
stars out of heaven itself paled 
beside her. He had been sur- 
prised very bitterly; he’ had 
never seriously believed in her 
dreams and protestations. He 
knew that she believed in 
them, but he did not. He had 
thought that other dreams 
could be superimposed easily; 
that a new and softer creed 
would evolve automatically at 
his bidding from the ruin— 
which ruin would be accom- 
plished also at his bidding—of 
the old one. He could not have 
visioned such a wild impossi- 
bility as that she should, as 
she phrased it, stand incorrupt. 
He had taken .all her sweet 
talk—so he had thought it— 
for the talk of a woman who 
had yet to learn real tempta- 
tion and bird-in-the-hand op- 
portunity. When, for the first 
time, she should get all that 
she wanted—not just all a man 
wished to give on his own ac- 
count, but all that she wanted 
on hers—offered up to her, 

then she would step down. 

But she stood incorrupt. 
Only, Silver did not quite be- 
lieve it. As he drove on, re- 
constructing the battle in the 
ear, be began to assure himself 
that she had been shaken. She 
would lie down that night, 
thinking; she would rise up in 
the morning, thinking; she 
would go to her dull work, 
thinking; come home in the 
evening—his gifts would await 
her. His gifts only, now! Per- 
haps King Garnet’s credit at 
the best florists in town would 
be found to have dwindled. 
Silver’s flowers, Silver’s 
thoughtful ardors would sur- 
roundher. She hadsurely been 
shaken. Soon she would be 
beaten. She was just a little 
more inaccessible than other 
women; andso, more darling. 

Silver passed on, exalting his heart again, to his next 
battle ground. This would be a bloody one. There would 
be no mercy. Only blow upon blow on an enemy whose 
most potent weapon had now been struck from his hand. 
The enemy’s own weapon had been sharpened and was 
turned against him. His very own! 

Silver had his lawyers primed; he had next morning’s 
papers primed. But no trickle of the news had got through 
to Garnet. Silver desired that sweet mission for himself. 

Garnet might easily have been out. He usually was out. 
But this evening, by a pure accident, he was in. He had 
been playing squash rackets all the afternoon, had dined 
and seen the only worthwhile contest in a boxing show at 
the Albert Hall and come home. He was talking with his 
mother in the golden drawing-room when Silver arrived. 

Silver had some small colloquy with the gifted butler, 
who doubted him. 

“Can I see Mr. Garnet?”’ 

“‘ At this time of night, sir?”’ 

The caller obviously was not one of King Garnet’s 
friends. The butler, who had a royal gift for faces, could 
not recall him. 

“Tt is on important business.”’ 

“Have you a,card, sir?”’ 

Silver had never had ecards, save his business ones. 
Those he was not carrying. 

“No. The business, however, is really important. What 
is Mr. Garnet doing?” 

“He is with Mrs. Garnet, sir.” 

“My business is with her, too; so take me to them both,” 
said Silver. But that he would not achieve this object 
without explanation was plain; so reluctantly he added 
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“You are the Song Bird, Hey?’? “I Sing,’’ Said Anna, Her Voice Trembling Because of the Beating of Her Heart 


the item which now seemed so far beneath his new raw dig- 
nity, ‘Iam Mr. Garnet’s manager, and my name is Silver.” 

The butler let him into the hall and suggested a wait in 
the library; but somehow Silver got over this idea, and 
the Garnets being alone he was allowed into the great gold 
room, where mother and son sat together. 

Silver’s breath caught, not at admiration of the really 
wonderful room but at the inner knowledge that it was 
his. But he exercised sullen control over his breathing 
powers and they obeyed him again. He came forward 
steadily through the long high room, which was narrow in 
proportion to its length and height, and so looked rather like 
a soft, shining, glowing corridor, with long mirrors and 
brocade panels streaking the walls sparsely on either side 
of him, and a wicked profusion of flowers everywhere. The 
couches and chairs were low and soft, lavishly pillowed. A 
grand piano far away made a dead break of ebony against 
the delicacies of color; and two spoiled little Pomeranian 
dogs yapped at the entering stranger. Silver could have 
butchered both tiny brutes with savage joy. They, too, 
would come under the heel of his revenge. 

Mrs. Garnet, limp and lazy in her gold-tissue frock, lay 
back in a chair close beside the fire. King Garnet, just as 
limp and lazy, lounged near her. The smoke of their 
cigarettes was on the air. They had been talking when the 
door opened to admit Silver, but they stopped and looked 
towards him. j 

The butler said, ‘‘Mr. Silver, madam, on important 
business.”’ He said it apologetically, excusing himself for 
Silver’s unsuitable presence, and the door closed. 

King Garnet got up. He advanced, a hand outstretched; 
but he could not help his eyes uncertainly stretching wide 
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at the sight of his manager in 
conventional dinner clothes, 
patent boots, perfect linen— 
at least, nothing was perfect, 
of course, by the standard of 
one of the best tailored young 
men in town; but still —— 
That look, enduring only for 
a moment as it did, was seen 
and registered against him. 
“Why, Silver!” said King 
Garnet. “‘This is a—a—great 
surprise!’’ He shook hands, 
but Silver’s slow hand was cold 
in his. 
“Will you sit down?” said 
Garnet, indicating a chair than 
which no feather bed could 
have been downier. 
“Nothing wrong, I hope,” 
added Mrs. Garnet, nodding. 
And then, after the nod, she 
thought better of it and ex 
tended two thin fingers. But 
these fingers Silver did not ap 
pear to see. 
“There’s nothing wrong 
from my point of view, Mrs, 
Garnet,”’ he responded with 4 
watchful smile. 


ver, narrowing his eyes a lit 
tle. The disappearance of the 
familiar “sir’’ and “‘madam” 
boded something to him. Hi 
felt instinctively that this wa: 
more than the throwing ovel 
of superfluous social respect 
and differences. 

Silver had changed in som 
radical fashion and noy 
flaunted himself to some inex 
plicable end. And he recalle¢ 
that Silver’s manner of yes 
terday had been the same ai 
his manner of tonight. 

“Tt’s very late to trouble m 
mother,’’ he said somewha 
abruptly. “Come along in 
the library and we’ll have 
whisky and soda there and ye 
can say whatever you hay 
come to say.” 

Silver’s watchful smile co 
tinued, heightened; mirt 
came into it. 

Mrs. Garnet had pulled he 
self upright and sat lookir 
up at the two men. Ina flur 
she said, ‘‘It’s not too late 
me. I’m so—interested in the business, Mr. Silver. Let: 
all talk here, King. Mr. Silver will sit down?” 

She suddenly apprehended—but in a dim way—that : 
her reluctant suspicions were to be dragged protesting 
into the light of day; but she was unprepared for mo 
She smiled winningly. 

Silver relished her smile exceedingly. He laid his ha 
on the back of an easy-chair, watched with incredulit 
King Garnet. But King’s incredulity had still more th 
a tinge of amusement in it. 

“Thanks,” said Silver. He sat between them. Ki 
Garnet offered cigarettes. Silver took one meditativ 
and lighted it. His gaze wandered triumphantly round 
room, his great gold room. 

“Well, Silver?”’ said Garnet in a voice of bored 
good-humored impatience. 

Silver looked coldly over Mrs. Garnet from top to t 
and his look gave her an inward shiver that she could ret 
for many a day after. Then he turned towards Garnet, 

“Well, Garnet,” he replied, and paused on the word: 
let them sink in, not oblivious of Mrs. Garnet’s start 
surprise, though he was half turned from her. “W 
Garnet, I have come here to tell you something tha 
believe is news to you, though whether it will be quite 
new to this lady I cannot say.’’ Mrs. Garnet sat forw 
trembling, and opened her mouth to speak, but did 
speak. “Have you any idea of our relationship?” 

‘Relationship? ’’ Garnet echoed, at ease in the dep 
his own chair. i 

Silver sprawled, a smile on his face. His very attit 
was an insult—though to do him justice it was instinc 
rather than considered—to a lady of mature years ¢ 
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nost a stranger, in her own drawing-room; and quite 
ddenly young Garnet’s blood, never exactly cool, rose 
temperature some few degrees. 

“Relationship,”’ Silver nodded, confirmatory. “I go 
vaight to my point. Why not? There has been much 
ae wasted already as far as I’m concerned. In that waste 
time I’m the sufferer. I’m nearly thirty now. So I come 
ht to the point and ask you, do you know what we are?” 
King Garnet rose and stood on his hearth, with some 
itinct, as unforced as the instincts that were now gov- 
iing Silver, of protecting that hearth from he knew not 
at. He heard his mother give a little protesting moan, 
d turned towards her. But she had schooled her face. 
e was wearing her cold society face now, a mask 
sperately satirical. 

From her he looked to Silver again. The meeting of their 
2s was the clashing of two swords, and each knew that 
: combat was mortal. But only one of them knew that 
» issues were decided. 

‘Look here!” said Garnet. ‘‘What’s all this? There’s 
2n something in the wind for days now. I’ve felt it ——” 
“Tf you said for months and years you’d be nearer the 
tk, Garnet.” 

‘T’ve only noticed —— 
‘T know all you’ve noticed. But now I have come here 
ask you a question, Garnet. I’ve asked it, and ask again. 
_you know our relationship to each other?” 

‘Thank God we have none!’’ replied Garnet con- 
aptuously. 

“We have.” 

‘What is it?” 

“We are brothers.” 

There was no sound in the stillness, during which Silver, 
m his sprawling attitude, looked up intently at his 
versary, till Garnet said, ‘You are a liar!” 

Silver leaped up. 

“Come into the library,” said Garnet, stepping before 
mother; but she reached out and caught his hand. 
‘Kindly speak here, Mr. Silver.”’ 

‘Tt is where I am going to speak, Mrs. Garnet.” 
‘What the hell do you mean, Silver, by replying to my 
ther like that?” 

‘I reply as I wish in my own house, Garnet.” 

‘Oh!” breathed Mrs. Garnet. And both heard her 
isper to herself, ““Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

‘ Mother ” said King. 


” 


“Let me speak, Garnet,”’ said Silver. ‘I am the man 
here with something to say, and now I’m going to tell you. 
I’m going to tell you that your father was married to my 
mother years before he met yours.” 

“You damned hound, you mean to insinuate ——”’ 

Still Silver smiled out of a triumphant face, gray with 
emotions. 

“T insinuate nothing. My mother died before yours 
married your father—married our father, I should say, 
Brother King. But I was alive—product of a hopeless 
mésalliance, perhaps, yes—but there I was. And there’d 
been a will made in my favor. My mother’s price for keep- 
ing silence about her marriage with our father was that he 
should make a will ” Silver paused. ‘“‘He hadn’t 
wanted to marry her,’’ he said in a dryer voice. ‘But 
when I was coming she made him. Marriage, no scandal. 
No marriage, hell of a scandal. And he loved her; tre- 
mendous passion he had for her in a way—his putrid 
way. Passion—I wonder if you ever inspired such?” he 
added, turning and looking down on Mrs. Garnet. 

Once more he examined her, as it were, from top to toe. 

There was no sound in the room till Silver took up his 
tale again. 

“Fate was against you, Brother King. Our father meant 
to make a second will, there’s no doubt of that. But my 
mother was dead; no one seemed to know anything. I 
knew nothing—a poor, raw lump of a boy, I knew noth- 
ing. I thanked him for my place. Aha, thanked him!”’ 

Mrs. Garnet was saying half to herself, ‘I always felt— 
I knew—a woman does—but he was a difficult man—one 
couldn’t question him.” 

Silver looked down upon her. ‘‘No; one didn’t question 
him, Mrs. Garnet. Aha! I comprehend that. One kept 
him in a good temper—reward of pearls. One questioned 
him on what one suspected; saw justice done—no pearls. 
I apprehend you, lady. En-tirely.”’ 

“Quit that!’ said Garnet, his breath coming fast. 

“You stand on my hearth,” said Silver; ‘you take what 
Isay. You’re guests. You can leave any time. My car is 
at your service.” He paused and saw them literally swallow 
this, digest it, begin faintly to understand him. ‘“‘How- 
ever,”’ he went on, ‘‘about a second will. One was made, 
signed, they say, and incredibly lost. Fate was against 
you, Brother King, because wills don’t get lost. Perhaps 
it was never made. Do you know?” He looked down once 
more on Mrs. Garnet. 
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She shook her head. The mask had gone and her face 
was defenseless. It registered every blow, like putty. She 
looked old. 

“Anyway,” said Silver, “‘when a draft was made out— 
either the first draft of a second will or a copy of that which 
may have been lost or destroyed—and he was on his way 
to sign it at his lawyers’ he was killed in a motor accident. 
Yes, fate’s against you, brother.” 

By a terrible effort King Garnet was holding himself in. 

“Now, having told your cock-and-bull story ——” 

“The story is in the hands of Moss & Parkinson,” said 
Silver; ‘‘proved by them up to the hilt. They wrote today 
to your lawyers. We have every tittle of proof that any 
law court could possibly need. There is no doubt.”’ He 
paused to see if they had any doubts; but he knew in his 
soul that they had none. Fight they might, but aa 
think Moss & Parkinson’s reputation stands as high as 
any firm’s. I wished to go to the right solicitors—the very 
best.” 

“Now, having told your cock-and-bull story,’ 
Garnet repeated, “get out!”’ 

““This is where I smile,’’ said Silver. 

“Oh, you smile here, do you?” said Garnet in a blur 
of rage. 

“King!”’ his mother whispered. 

“Get out!’’ said Garnet. 

“T need not get out,’ said Silver. “This house is mine; 
furniture is mine; the cars are mine. Every damn stick 
in the place is mine! You haven’t a penny. Look at it 
fair and square! Nota penny has either of you got’’—he 
paused again—“‘unless I give it to you. Well—well ——” 

Silver struggled with his voice. 

“Thad a mother. She went poor compared with all this. 
You have a mother. She has gone rich compared with my 
mother. The wheel goes round. Some people in my place 
might say, ‘Take your turns.’ But I—I may make a lady 
an allowance ——”’ 

“You insult me!’ cried Mrs. Garnet, and then she 
stopped. . One must have money. One must! If all 
this were entirely true she must have provision. 

“As for you, brother,”’ Silver said in a reflective voice, 
deadly in its calculated suavity, ‘‘I may be able to offer 
you something-—not that you’re any good at anything— 
but something which would give you a chance to work up 
to the exalted position I have till now held by your kind 
favors.” (Continued on Page 144) 


King 


There Was No Sound in the Stiliness, During Which Silver, From His Sprawling Attitude, Looked Up Intently at His Adversary, Till Garnet Said, ‘‘You are a Liart’’ 
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“T will!” a young lad shouted; 
“‘T’ll save the flag or die!”’ 
He leaped into the thickest of the fray. 
—HEROIC SONG. 


OO-BY, Cap-tunJim! Goo-by, Mr. Robbins! Goo-by, 
(= Danny! Dog-gone Adam’s apples! Dern this dern 
voice-changing business. Goo-by, goo-by!”’ 

Before the mail tug rounded the bend a plume of steam 
flashed from the whistle against her stack, and the boy 
knew that Captain Jim had signaled a farewell. 

Marooned. Abandoned and beached, derelict in Hill- 
burg, Illinois. Drizzling November rain on the levee of a 
Mississippi River town south of St. Louis. Nothing on the 
levee except a prospecting pig and a wet newspaper and the 
boy who had waved good-by to happiness. 

Elmer Holt, six feet high when he thought of it, almost 
sixteen years old, turned his back on the gray river and 
faced the home trail up the hill toward his father’s rented 
house. The summer survey of the river was finished and 
his long, happy days of work and rough play were done. 
Everything was done. Now fell the winter of his dis- 
content. 

Up the levee. Up the hill toward the clutch of civiliza- 
tion and ordered living, advice, three meals—only—a 
day, a moral and upright life and the menace of Saturday 
baths in a cedar tub with slivers like a porcupine. 

He leaned down and picked up a canvas telescope whose 
straps had been replaced with a few hitches of quarter-inch 
manila rope. The telescope sagged like a hopeless horse 
being transferred over the side of an army transport. In 
one end of it was a small collection of rocks that would 
come in handy for studying geology. In the other, under 
six books and a pink shirt, was a present for his mother. 
The present was a pasteboard box of Bartlett pears. In 
the eight days which had elapsed since the pears had been 
purchased in St. Louis they had turned fairly soft. Two 
of them had oozed through the broken side of the paste- 
board box far enough to mingle intimately with a one- 
pound reserve plug of chewing tobacco, Poe’s PE and 
the Gospel according to Saint Matthew. 

River Street was lined with saloons, and the Stone 
smelled sour. Piles of empty beer kegs leaned against 
them, helping the smell. In the rain the street was de- 
serted. Three blocks of it and the boy reached the foot 
of the long hill that led to the two top-side sections of 
the three-phasetown. Anybody lived in Hillburg Under the 
Hill. Various sorts and conditions of people lived on the 
first lifts of the ridge running up from the river. The heart 
of town pulsed on the crest. Reaching nearly to the edge 
of the farming country, where lightning-rod contracts 
could. still be signed, lay the soul and brains of the city, 
according to a good many people who lived in that part. 
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Plodding up the hill Elmer began to quote some helpful 
verse: ‘‘ Master of human destinies am I! Fame, love an’ 
fortune on my footsteps wait.’”’ The rest of that one was 
lost in a three-match effort at lighting a soggy cheroot. 
Resuming his march, the boy realized that his feet hurt in 
spite of his large-sized patent-leather shoes. By the time 
he was halfway up the two-mile hill his fedora hat was 
shapeless with rain, the creases had faded from the peg-top 
pants and the military effect of theshort coat was A. W.O. L. 
He tried some more verse: “It matters not how strait the 
gate, I am the master of my fate.”” That was 
final. His head was bloody but unbowed, and whatever 
was, was right. By the time he had reached his father’s 
house he was well into the inferno of self-pity. ‘‘The rest 
is silence.” 

The house where he had lived for six months before the 
river season had opened looked smaller than when he left. 
it. At the door he seemed to himself to be so much of a 
stranger that he hesitated whether to knock or to enter in 
the manner of an elder son. The problem was solved by 
his father, who had heard his boy’s footsteps on the porch. 
The man didn’t say much. The son said less. The mother 
looked at him and held him away from her and folded him 
close. He broke away, a little embarrassed, and began to 
untie the knots that clustered along the manila rope that 
bound the sagging telescope. 

“T brought a present for you, mamma.” 

“Save any money, son?”’ Elmer’s father was interested 
in principle, rather than money, but the boy didn’t know 
that. 

““Well—well, I brought home twenty dollars. 
them pears. They seem soft.” 

“T got a nair gun.’’ Welcoming the change of subject, 
Elmer looked at his young brother’s air gun. ‘‘She shoots 
BB shot. Maybe we could go rabbit hunting some day.” 

“You don’t know what hunting is. On the river we had 
enough hunting to last forever.” 

The hunter was interrupted by a threat. 
ready for you to take a bath, Elmer.” 

The water was ready for Elmer’s bath. Presently he 
was half submerged. The bath did him good. He needed a 
bath, but it seemed that the shell of self-confidence which 
had secreted through the working season dissolved with 
the bath and left him as helpless and exposed as a turtle 
stripped of its armor. Now, probably, having rendered 
him defenseless, they would begin talking about school— 
even Sunday school. He realized that his soul needed 


Here’s 
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He Tried Some More Verse: ‘‘It 
Matters Not How Strait the 
Gate, ... Iam the Master of 
My Fate.’’ That Was Final, His 
Head Was Bloody But Unbowed 


considerable saving and that he had backslid a good de 
during the river season, but he still had a soul and it coul 
be saved at some future date after the pleasant part of li 
had been lived. 

He devoted five minutes to sneaking up on the craters 
six itching chigger bites with advancing zones of scratching 
He was interrupted by a summons to supper. 

Supper was a mile long. It tasted good, all right, bt 
before he had devoured the third segment of fried chicke 
his enjoyment of the repast had faded in the realizatio 
that after supper there would be no Cap’n Jim, no Dann 
no Mr. Robbins, no nobody to deal the cards with and b 

em close to his stummick. No forenoon lunch, no afte 
noon lunch, no midnight coffee, no penny ante, no trick 
the wheel in easy water, no listening to heroic tales, 
skirmishing on the edge of adventure. Life as dull as 
aunt making custard pie. 

After supper, using a trip to the woodshed after fuel f 
the ruby-eyed parlor stove, he managed to sneak a fe 
deep drags out of a pipe that had seen months of se 
Thus reénforced, he felt able to play a few hands of cribba 
with his father. In the abstraction of counting two seve 
and two eights with a six turned up he reached for the pi 
and had it halfway out of his pocket before reason retur: 
Then it was that the shackles of environment bit deep a 
tasted blood. 

684 

N SUNDAY morning, while Elmer was being herd 

to church, he realized that life in the bosom of 
Christian family, including free board for the winter, w 
something of a mixed blessing. At the church he settl 
well down on his spine in an effort to conceal as much 
himself as possible. His brown suit was short in the sleev 
so he held the hymn book close to his ribs, and perhaps t 
posture reacted on his lungs and vocal organs. At a 
rate, the first thing he knew he was bellowing along 
the bass to beat the band. He wanted to know, in so 
rous tones, whether or not he should gather at the riv 
the beauteefull, the beauteefull river. He looked aro 
perspiring freely after the question had been sung, a 
discovered that half, of the congregation was looking 
him. 

The chill of Elmer’s burthen of sin began to melt shor 
after the preaching began. Reveren’ Snead was noi 
locally for his preaching. He was a powerful exhorter y 
had been known to drag darkened and backslid souls fr 
points as far south as the Eagle Bar, which was on Ri 
Street, at least a mile from the mourners’ bench, as the 
crow staggers. 

Along about fifthly—say thirty minutes after 
Reveren’ Snead began to explain just why the Particle § 
had worked at it so hard—Elmer realized that here wa 
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se almost identical with his own. Ten minutes later he 
id firmly resolved to lead a better life. He clinched the 
solve with a solemn and silent oath, covering all details 
the menu of sin except tobacco. He felt free and better 
stantly, as an expressman might feel after setting down 
three-hundred-pound trunk. 

Reveren’ Snead clattered into the crescendo finale and 
s vocal organs rested while the choir soothed the congre- 
tion through the formality of clinking the weekly offer- 
g into velvet-lined corn poppers. 

Elmer looked intently at the choir. One girl, enjoying 
r own alto, looked straight into his eyes, and that look 
unched the arrow of romance straight at Elmer’s heart. 
Here was a sanctified love, pure as the sunrise, born from 
e murky depths of a river man’s past. Love at first 
rht. 

Love was that way sometimes—when it was real and 
iddling holy. 

Love hit Elmer like a hod of bricks dropped on a plug 
t from the top of the Woolworth Building. While his 
ul still writhed in this new and exquisite agony, Reveren’ 
ead announced another song. 

Elmer sang this time wildly and without restraint, and 
s voice soared half an inch above the bass notes along 
e tenor lanes, hitting on six and banging each note 
uare in the eye. 

Triumph, until the word “forevermore” bulged out of 
e text under a high C. There was a croak and a sound of 
ake bands slipping, and then a grunting like a pig kicked 
the bacon. 

Having done his bit, Elmer sat down. For long moments 
sreafter he would have traded his harp claim for a good 
yhole saw or a trapdoor, or even a cell in some obscure 
l. Sitting down had made it worse. All the rest of the 
ople had remained standing until the song was done. He 
jught wildly of announcing a sudden attack of heart 
uble or epilepsy or something that gets a man mighty 
iden and serious and over which he has no control. 

The apex of his pyramid of remorse was the alto girl in 
»choir. A life, a family, perhaps, had been blasted with 
it one note. He had planned to win the girl’s love, to 
d her and to settle down and raise a family consisting 
3ix boys and a girl. 

“a these hopes were blasted. 

Chey stayed blasted until the congregation, dismissed, 
van to filter out of the doorway. While some of the flock 
1 milled midway of the church, Elmer, at his father’s 
2, felt a firm grasp on hisarm. He turned to face Reveren’ 
sad, voicing an invitation to attend services regularly, 
juding the Wednesday night prayer meeting. 


Elmer’s father answered for him with an informal intro- 
duction to the pastor. The welcome was repeated, and 
augmented with an invitation to sing in the choir. 

Over the preacher’s shoulder Elmer saw the face of the 
alto girl. Her complexion wasn’t so perfect at close range, 
but what is a complexion between sweethearts? 

“T will be glad to sing in the choir, Reveren’ Snead. 
Any time you say. I ain’t much of a singer, and the words 
are new to me. You see I’ve been out on the Mississippi 
River all the ——” 

“Bless you, brother! Wednesday night. Early; at six. 
The choir reviews the musical program before the meeting. 
This is Miss Myra Hall, Elmer. Myra, this is Elmer Holt, 
Mr. and Missus Holt’s elder son, who is to become a member 
of our choir.” 

Here Romeo shook hands for some time with the alto 
girl, resolving wildly to give up tobacco and everything so 
he could be pure enough to raise a family of six boys and 
a girl with her. 

The tobacco resolution lasted until fifteen minutes after 
the finish of a midday dinner three sizes larger than 
Elmer’s stomach. Gorged, and with his toe hold slipping 
on the tree of virtue, this young brand, so lately snatched 
from the burning of pipe tobacco, backslid as far as the 
woodshed where he smirched his whitened soul with four 
deep drags from the faithful pipe. Thus fortified he re- 
turned, briskly, to the parlor of the house and sat down. 
His young brother invited him to play a game with a moral 
pack of cards. It was a game of modified authors in which 
characters appropriate to the Sabbath Day replaced the 
quotations and lithographed faces of the pre-Victorian 
scribes. , 

Presently, not disdaining ownership of a few high-grade 
agate marbles in spite of his fifteen, going-on-sixteen years, 
Elmer suggested that a taw or two be staked. The betting 
proceeded with shiny eyes. Drawing three Old Testament 
authors to a pair of saints, Elmer filled against a straight 
of five verses from Isaiah held by his younger brother. 

“T tell you that ain’t a flush. Verses is straights. Mira- 
cles is flushes! Gwan, han’ me that agate before I ——” 

“Don’t tell me nothing. Every time I go to win you 
change it. I want my ay-gut. Mah-mah! Elmer cheated 
me out of a ay-gut!”’ 

“What is it, darling?”” The mother lifted her eyes from 
the Sunday supplement where a cash girl practically bank- 
rupted a crowned head in the European capitals. 

“Me an’ Elmer was playing an’ he all the time changes 
the rules so as to Me 

“T ain’t either. We wasn’t either. We was playing Lives 
of the Saints, an’ just because he don’t know Matthew, 


Mark, Luke an’ John like I do from reading my Bible so 
much he loses all the time and blames it on me. Take your 
ol’ taw. All it is anyway is stratified silica full of moons. 
I’m going to read my geology book now, so please don’t 
bother me. I never saw such a baby. Gwan!”’ 

The geology idea was a mistake, for it suggested the sub- 
ject of school to Elmer’s father, and forthwith the senior 
male exercised his constitutional right. 

“Tomorrow get yourself an outfit of books, Elmer, and 
begin wherever Professor Miller tells you. I guess you can 
enter high school in some studies. You ought to be pretty 
good in mathematics.” 

The stark reality of school was softened by the presence 
of the alto girl. Between Myra Hall and a daily gallop 
through geometry, school wasn’t so bad. Geometry was 
yesterday stuff for Elmer, thanks to a high-pressure practi- 
cal course under the tuition of the chief of the river survey 
party, and Myra Hall supplied most of the deeper elements 
of happiness. On his second Sunday at church Elmer’s 
argosy of love grazed the rocks of ridicule, but some fast 
work pried her off. 

The gift of a woolly black suit from Elmer’s father had 
been augmented generously by the gift of a pair of historic 
suspenders. They were not common suspenders. A two- 
inch web brightened under an intricate embroidered pat- 
tern, in silk, of some winding and flowering vine, unknown 
to the botany books, and this web terminated in fawn- 
colored leather prongs. Elmer’s father had purchased the 
suspenders for his honeymoon, and they had been moth- 
balled in a trunk through the years of reality. The leather 
had darkened and was as hard as dried rawhide, and the 
rubber in the embroidered web had as much elasticity as 
good pie crust. 

The bright silk colors had faded, but still they beat 
anything for looks that could be purchased in Hillburg, 
and so the hard leather prongs were buttoned to the girth 
of the new and woolly black pants. On Sunday Elmer 
wore the suit to church, cinched to within an inch of his 
life, because the pants had been made good and long 
against the day when their owner might get his growth. 

In good voice, on the bass shift, by reason of a slight 
cold, which had been distributed by an infected student 
in the warm classroom at school, Elmer bull-frogged his 
way through. He pulled for the shore, sailor, in a manner 
which compelled attention, yea, even unto attention from 
the Reveren’ Snead. Following the manner in which Elmer 
threw out the life line, vocally, the pastor nominated him 
to officiate with the starboard corn popper when the weekly 
offering was solicited, saying in a loud voice “Elmer Holt,” 

(Continued on Page 66) 


Elmer’s Eyes Were Suddenly Blind to the Lights and Beauty and His Ears Were Deaf to the Voice and Music 
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The Children Must Wait 


HOUGH an era of unexampled municipal extrava- 

gance is near its peak the daily press of the country 
still bristles with complaints of the inadequacy of public- 
school housing and equipment. Inquiries embracing first- 
class cities over a considerable portion of the United 
States point to a nation-wide shortage of schoolhouses and 
to the existence of conditions that make it impossible for 
teachers to do justice either to themselves or to the pupils 
committed to their charge. 

These are the outstanding facts about our national 
public-school system at the present time: In the larger 
cities it appears to be the rule rather than the exception to 
find large numbers of children on part time. These short- 
time pupils, of which there are a few hundred or a few 
thousand in the smaller cities, have numbered 40,000 in 
Philadelphia, which has under construction a municipal 
art museum to cost upwards of eight million dollars; and 
155,000 in New York, which is cheerfully spending large 
sums on all sorts of civic improvements. 

In many localities a large proportion of the schools are 
on a two-shift basis that works great inconvenience to 
teachers, pupils and parents. In some of the Eastern 
States many of the schoolhouses are so old as to be ob- 
solete and entirely unsuitable for the purposes to which 
they are put. In many instances classes that should have 
a maximum of forty pupils contain fifty, fifty-five or even 
more. As a result teachers find it difficult to maintain 
discipline and impossible to teach as effectively as they 
could under proper conditions. In some cities there are 
complaints of scarcity of books; and in others the cry is 
that teachers are overworked or underpaid or both. 

Considering the wealth and resources of the country, 
the educational standards set for it by earlier generations 
and the tremendous tasks that lie ahead of it, the picture 
of existing conditions is neither agreeable nor flattering. 

Many factors have combined to bring about this state 
of affairs and to render a chronic condition sufficiently 
acute to arrest general attention. Cessation of public 
building during the war years, the inability of school dis- 
tricts to borrow money within the interest limit imposed 
by statute or ordinance, the high cost of labor and ma- 
terials, and the exigencies of local politics are some of 
the contributing causes of the schoolhouse shortage. In a 
few instances municipal parsimony, shortsighted economy 
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and the reluctance of taxpayers to shoulder the expense of 
giving their children a square deal may be to blame; but in 
most cases other explanations must be sought. 

Conditions in New York City, with its 936,000 public- 
school children, 155,000 of whom have been on short time, 
to say nothing of the 100,000 and more who have been on 
a two-session basis, have lately been analyzed by Mr. 
William L. Ettinger, Superintendent of Schools. This au- 
thority attributes the educational shortcomings of the 
metropolis to political considerations, divided responsi- 
bility and red tape. 

In greater or less proportion New Orleans, Washington, 
Baltimore and other representative cities exhibit conditions 
not dissimilar from those that prevail in New York. All 
the cities named, and many others not mentioned, are 
committed to elaborate school-building programs involvy- 
ing the early expenditure of scores of millions. Within a 
year or two teaching facilities, from coast to coast, will 
be materially improved and extended. In the meantime 
the claims of the children, which from the first should have 
been treated as preferred claims upon municipal expendi- 
ture, must wait. It is safe to say that there are very few 
cities in the country in which schoolhouse shortage exists 
that are not engaged in some costly municipal undertaking 
that could have been wisely and properly deferred until 
its children had been suitably provided for. 

It is a curious but oft-observed fact that public bodies 
which point to their economies with the most pride are 
those which have a singular faculty for economizing at 
wrong times and in wrong directions. Whatever may be the 
needs of a municipality, it is neither good business nor 
good Americanism to satisfy them at the expense of the 
children. 


The Debunkumization of Russia 


N THE first of January, 1923, a new legal code en- 
O tered into effect in Russia. For over a year various 
declarations of rights have been issued, designed to eluci- 
date the new economic policy. The N. E. P. is the great 
hedge in which the hedging is supposed to be concealed by 
the use of capital letters. The New Economic Policy is 
apparently the return from communism to capitalism. The 
great discovery embodied in the various declarations of 
rights and legal codes is that the new road into the land of 
great adventure leads to the desert. 

There have been four stages in the regeneration of in- 
dividualism. In the first stage the activities of the indi- 
vidual were illicit and under the ban of police. In the 
second stage the activities were still illicit, but the police 
were passive. In the third stage the activities were not 
illicit, though still legally proscribed. In the last stage the 
activities are again recognized as legal. It is stated that 
the new economic policy is merely temporary, a strategic 
retreat, to serve for a short time until Russians have been 
made ready for the definitive transformation of society to 
communism. 

Agriculture is now a private enterprise in Russia. In- 
dividuals own the land and the codperatives are capital- 
istic, just as ours are. Succession in the land is again 
recognized. In principle, the state owns the land; in legal 
effect, the state agrees not to contest the private owner- 
ship. The peasant has free trade for his produce once the 
taxes are paid in kind. And his trade is in money, not in 
barter. : 

The state owes no one an occupation any more. There is 
also no obligation to labor; the state rule that bread must 
be earned with what the state called labor has been aban- 
doned. The price of labor in Russia today, outside of 
governmental service, is the object of agreement or con- 
tract. In other words, labor is again becoming competitive. 

Industry and trade are more individualistic and com- 
petitive. Individuals are permitted to form companies, 
corporations and trusts. State forests and mines are 
being leased out to private enterprise. Importing and 
exporting are reserved to the state, but trading concerns 
are permitted to import and export. The state now pays 
wages and salaries and makes no pretense to maintain em- 
ployes. Trusts are being formed that have about the same 
relation to the government as had the cartels in Germany 
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before the war. Traders require license, but the issue 
licenses is made more and more easy. This has led t 
codperatives to demand freedom from state surveillan 

Railways remain in a very bad state. The present poli 
is to curtail service until the schedules are within t 
capacity of the equipment. Railways remain under st: 
management; private capital would not undertake railw 
management under present conditions, even if the roz 
were offered to it. 

The crops of 1922 were a little larger than in 1921, 
expression of better yield as the result of a good seas 
rather than as the result of larger acreage. Russia will hz 
little grain, hemp, flax, cotton or sugar to export. She v 
have none to export if the needs of the population of 
parts of the country are fully covered. It is the pres¢ 
policy of the government to take a local exportable surp 
and send it out in order to secure imports of sorely desi 
goods, even at the risk of famine in areas afflicted with 1 
crops. Smail exports of grain have in fact occurred. A 
yet, according to Nansen, famine threatens wide areas 
Eastern and Southern Russia. Agriculture will reco’ 
slowly owing to scarcity of work animals, deterioration 
machinery, depreciation of currency and disorganizat 
of markets. But it will come back much more rapidly un 
private ownership of land than under nationalized ay 
culture. Urban industries as a class declined further d 
ing 1922. Many industries turned out more finished go 
than during the previous year. But this was largely at 
cost of stocks, and the factories now face a shortage in 
materials. Such increases in outturn as were observed Ww 
inconsequential, and largely in consumers’ goods. q 
badly needed increased output of fuel and metals was. 
attained. 

The imports of 1922 were larger than in 1921, the 
crease being about one-quarter. The exports were 
larger, though the increase is not measurable as sta 
Compared with 1918, in 1913 prices, the imports of. 
past year were about 24 per cent, the exports less thg 
per cent. These data are drawn from Russian sour 
In detail they may well be incorrect, since the R 
do not themselves know what is going on in their cou 
But in substance the statement of conditions may be 
cepted as fairly correct. 

The bamboozling of a hundred and fifty million F 
sians by a million communists was accomplished 
startling swiftness. The process of debamboozling wil 
necessity be slow and painful. It is well that the w 
should be fully apprised of the transition going o 
Russia. This may save some other people from pas 
through the same misfortunes. 


Trade Based on Politics 


HE history of tariff legislation is filled with recor 

chicaneries whereby countries are induced to ac 
goods not really wanted in order to secure a marke 
surplus goods. The postwar trade manipulations 
additional illustrations. Some time ago Norway 
Portugal had a trade difference due to the prohib 
laws of Norway. These kept out Portuguese wines, a 
southern country retaliated by exclusion of Norv 
dried cod, which constituted a serious injury to Nor 
The same effect of prohibition laws is being witness 
Finland. Spain declines to accept timber products 
Finland as long as Spanish wines are excluded. 
this pressure Finland has recently modified her laws 
to permit restricted entry of wine. In order to pro 
‘market for frozen beef Argentina has recently maé 
agreement with France whereby in return for the a 
ance of a certain amount of this meat Argentina 
accept in exchange certain products of chemicals and 
als. The French meat consumption is low and the im 
are designed for the working classes. Naturally the F 
peasant will object, but he will be told that the img 
meat is a low-grade product that does not compe 
his high-grade carcasses. At the same time Arg 
exporters have an arrangement with German mer 
whereby Germany secures grain and meat for che 
and metals. It is interesting for a time, but eventua 
wires will get crossed. 


THE 


CCORDING to news- 
paper correspond- 
ents now in Russia 

he Communist Soviet 
overnment is firmer in 
1e saddle than it has ever 
een, because the people 
el that there is no alter- 
ative. The peasants are 
eutral, and the social- 
svolutionaries support 
1e Communists because 
r the moment there is no- 
ody else to support. 

We have heard this kind 
‘thing so often that most 
20ple have begun to be- 
ave it, and those who dis- 
oprove of the Communist 
ethods comfort them- 
Ives with the assurance 
at there is a real change 
heart among the Com- 
unist leaders towards the 
ghts of private property. 
he Communists have now 
2en in power for six years. 
hey have stifled all oppo- 
tion by the primitive but 
iite effective method of 
lling off every leader as 
yon as he reared his head. 
1 fact, they are the only modern govern- 
ent that knows its own mind and has no 
ruples in dealing with its opponents. 
Now the Communists are past masters 
the game of propaganda and of bluff. 
he majority of them spring from a race 
hose writers persuaded the world that a 
yuntry little larger than the District of 
olumbia, with a population smaller than 
at of a second-rate American city, caused 
e rulers of Egypt and Babylon many 
sepless nights. They play alternately 
90n the strings of terrorism and cajolery: 
n terrorism through that ancient fallacy 
‘Western Europe, under which the hordes 
Russia were to be a steam roller to flat- 
n out the West, and on cajolery through 
e cupidity of Western financiers to whom 
e limitless stores of Russian raw mate- 
al were to be thrown open on conditions. 
must be admitted that they have played 
'some purpose. If they understand anything it is the art 
handling newspaper men and visitors from labor organi- 
itions in the West. Have we not read recently how the 
reign correspondents were treated to a review of the Red 
rmy; how hundreds of thousands of perfectly equipped 
oops marched past Trotzky—himself formerly a news- 
yper man in a humble way—and testified to the might 
a military power that could sweep over Europe and 
ave it bare if its rulers were tempted too far? Have 
e not heard of the compact with Mustapha Kemal by 
hich the Turks were fortified when they went into the 
mference at Lausanne? 


Lenine’s Bluff . 


bi three years the Red Army has been held in terrorem 
. over Europe, suspended like the sword of Damocles 
rahair. The hair never broke, so we do not know whether 
‘not the blade was made of silvered pasteboard. The Red 
emy is a powerful weapon as long as it is not called upon 
do any cutting. Only once did the oligarchy in Moscow 
ake the blunder of putting it to the test, and they are 
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That Guarded Propaganda Trains From Attacks by Russian Peasants. 
Poorly Clad, Ill:Fed Communist Soldiers as Prisoners of the Poles Qutside Warsaw 
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not very likely to repeat the mistake. They embarked on 
a drive upon Warsaw. In 1920 it was of the greatest im- 
portance to the prestige of the soviet leaders to frighten 
Europe into granting them diplomatic recognition. If this 
could be achieved they believed that they could obtain 
foreign loans, while their diplomatic agents in every capital 
were secretly flirting with the local Communists in foment- 
ing revolution in every Western country. Lenine had 
always foreseen ultimate failure if the Communist state 
were realized in Russia alone; its only chance was to join 
hands with Communist states in other parts of the world 
until all slipped into the morass together. Then out of the 
ruins of modern civilization would be built the New World. 
That there would be bloodshed and famine on a gigantic 
scale was admitted, but Communists regard this stage with 
philosophy because they mean to take care that it is not 
their blood that will be spilt nor their stomachs that will 
go empty. They had seen to it in Russia, and they would 
see to it in other countries. And so they set out to frighten 
Europe into recognizing them by invading Poland, and if 
the Red Army had been worth anything they might have 
succeeded. 
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For a week or two all 
went well. They mobilized 
quite a number of battal- 
ions, commanded by old 
Czarist officers who were 
presumed to know their 
business, and they took the 
precaution of sending with 
each battalion one or two 
Communist commissaries 
to report if there was any 
attempt on the part of the 
officers to dilute the spirit 
of pure Communism in the 
regiment with what we call 
common sense. The Polish 
cities in which the local 
Communists had been care- 
fully prepared surrendered 
one by one. European 
statesmen began to take 
alarm; they foresaw the 
possibility of having to call 
out armies to withstand the 
Russian hordes when their 
people were sick of war and 
might overturn their goy- 
ernments for not having 
provided against the new 
danger. Mr. Lloyd George, 
with his inflamed Celtic im- 
agination, visualized the 
Red hordes pouring through Germany and 
sweeping all the artifices of the Treaty of 
Versailles before them. And then where 
would he have been in England and in 
history? The English Labor Party, never 
distinguished for its political instinct in 
international affairs, was pressing him to 
agree with the enemy quickly, and the 
fright he got on that occasion probably 
had much to do with his persistence in 
urging the recognition of the Bolsheviks 
in the double fiasco of the conferences at 
Genoa and at The Hague. 


Mock Battle 


ND then the Red Army arrived at the 
A very gates of Warsaw and there was 
fought the great three days’ “‘battle”’ for 
the possession of the capital. It happened 
that we had an observer on the spot, a 
British officer of experience in the Great War. He was in- 
vited to go out to the Polish defenses on the third day of 
the battle. What he saw was quite new to his experience: 
The Polish batteries were posted in the open, a quarter of 
a mile in advance of the trenches; the battery fire of the 
Red Army was intermittent and from 70 to 80 per cent of 
the shells failed to explode; whenever the heads of Rus- 
sians appeared on the sky line the Polish batteries fired on 
them. During the course of the day two Polish soldiers 
were killed in this part of the line. 

All through the day Bolshevik regiments were marching 
in to surrender; some of them had taken the precaution of 
shooting their commissaries before starting; some brought 
their commissaries with them. These commissaries were 
distinguished from the regimental officers by ared pompon 
sewed to their caps, and they struck the British observer 
as being upstanding and intelligent young men who were 
worthy of better employment. But the Polish officers 
had a short way with them; they were not accorded the 
treatment of prisoners of war as laid down by The Hague 
Convention. A file of soldiers and a wall constituted 
(Continued on Page 208) 
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Statesmanship 


HE statesman sits in his swivel chair, 

| His brow is furrowed with lines of care. 
It’s easy to see that his brain’s distraught 
With thoughts demanding serious thought. 


What is the problem that fills his eyes 
Full of that look of perplexed surmise? 
To save his party from adverse Fate? 
A delicate foreign affair of state? 


Is he planning a tariff on Iceland flax? 
Or a way of reducing the income tax? 
Or increasing the Army by two per cent? 
Or a total naval disarmament? 


Perhaps it’s the budget whose problems vex 

Or the recent landslide in Middlesex— 

But soft! The wrinkles forsake his brow— 

He speaks; we'll know what he’s thinking now: 


“H’m, fifty thousand sounds rather nice, 
But that Versailles gossip’s worth twice the price. 
So they want my memoirs for fifty? Well, 
They’ ve got to pay sixty or I won't sell!” 
—Baron Ireland. 


A Columnist’s Child’s 
Daybook 


ODAY has been averyhard day. Papa 

and mamma took me to a party at the 
house of alady who writes poetry. I would 
not have minded her writing it, but she 
read it aloud to us so only my feet could go 
to sleep. It was too bad. After the lady 
got tired, which was a very long time 
after I did, one of the gentlemen read what 
he said was some poetry called The Waist 
Band, or something like that. It was 
pretty funny, especially the part about a 
Mrs. Porter and her daughter who had 
some soda water, and I laughed right out, 
but papa said “‘Sh!’’ and kicked me, under 
the table. I was sorry, because there was 
little enough at the party a little boy 
could enjoy. I was glad, though, when it 
was time to say good night, and all the 
ladies and gentlemen said I was a good 
boy and a great help to my papa and they 
didn’t see how in the world he could ever 
get out his column without me. I said to 
papa and mamma I was glad to be going 
home, and they said I had lovely thoughts, 
and papa said he would put it in the paper next Sunday. 
He said he bet H. 3d never said anything sweeter than that. 
It was too hard to make them understand, so I didn’t try. 


To a big theater last night with mamma and papa. A 
very big lady in a white sheet came out on a stage and 
jumped around, and fell down, and rolled over and played 
dead dog. 

“Why does she do that?’ I asked papa. 

“Sh!” he whispered. ‘That is a dora duncan.” 

“But why is a dora duncan?” I whispered back as loud 
as I could. 

““Sh!”’ he said again. 

So I did. It wasn’t much of an evening for a little boy. 
I wouldn’t care if I never saw anybody else duncan as long 
as I lived. 


Papa invited a lot of novelists to our house yesterday. 
He told me the other day that there were two kinds of 
novelists—older novelists and younger novelists. The way 
to tell them apart is that the younger novelists are very 
nicely dressed and have three names, while the older novy- 
elists mostly have two names and a middle initial, and are 
sort of crumby. The younger ones talk more too. 

“T want you to meet them, my boy,” papa said to me, 
“because you will get a new insight into literature just 
listening to them talk.” 

So I was at the party, but they did not seem to talk much 
about literature. One said, “‘Old Muggs paid mea thousand 
for that thing I did last month,” and another said, “I can 
tell you a good place to dump your old stuff,’’ and another 
said, “Twenty cents a word is not enough for a man with 
my pulling power, and I told him so,” and another said, 
“You'll get twice as much, old chap, if you stick on an extra 
twenty-five thousand words and sell the serial rights.”’ All 
of a sudden I felt sort of sick the way I do when I ride back- 
wards on the train. 

“Papa,” I said, “if they’re not going to talk about litera- 
ture can I go upstairs?” 

“Sh!” he said. 
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HEARD AT THE WHITE HOUSE GATE 
Chorus —‘‘Ever Since That Bird Made the White House Every Airedale in the 
Country Wants to Trail a U. §. Senator at Least’’ 


So I went. It really wasn’t a very interesting place for 
a little boy. 


Papa called me to him this morning, and scolded me. 
“You little dumb-bell,”’ he said, ‘‘all the other columnists’ 
children are saying bright things, and you haven’t pulled 
anything in a week—and I have to get my stuff in for the 
Sunday by four o’clock!”’ 

I was pretty tired, as papa and mamma had taken me 
to an exhibition of woodcuts and block prints, and a sym- 
posium of poets the night before, and I began to ery. 

“Oh, papa,” I said, “‘why do the little squirrels in Cen- 
tral Park like nuts when I can’t bear them!”’ 

“Well, that’s not too good, but it’s better than nothing,” 
grunted papa, and began to write. 

So I went upstairs and played with my toys, and that 
night I prayed God to send me a baby brother to take my 
place in papa’s column. 


This has been a wonderful day. This morning a man from 
the Gerry Society came to see papa and told him there was 
a new amendment to the child-labor law that columnists’ 
children, who have always been overworked, could not be 
used by their parents before they are sixteen. All the col- 
umnists are pretty scared about it, and while I am sorry 
for papa I can’t help being happy, because by the time I am 
sixteen I can run away. —Katharine Dayton. 


George Washington 
A Historical Drama 


_ AuTHOR’s NoTE: Clemence Dane has been criticized for tak- 
ing liberties in her play, Will Shakspere, with the known facts of 
Shakspere’s life. This she attempts to justify by calling her 
plan an invention. It seems to us to be a good idea. If the 
discerning reader discovers any historical inaccuracies in this 
play he need not bother to write us about them. We don’t care 


anyway. 
SCENE 


General Washington's tent at Valley Forge. THE GENERAL 
is seated at a table studying a military map. He is deeply 
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engrossed when ULYSSES S. GRANT, a young lieutenant, en- 

ters and stands at attention. 

WASHINGTON (looking up): Is the guard posted? 

GRANT: It is, sir. 

WASHINGTON: Then bring me that female spy that was 
captured last night, and leave us alone. I want to talk 
to her. 

GRANT: Very well, sir. (Does an about face and exits.) 

WASHINGTON (pensively): Twenty years! Ah, Mary, 
you little thought when you spurned me twenty years ago 
that the day would come when you would be in my power. 
Ah me! life plays strange pranks. 

[GRANT returns with a woman wearing-a long cloak. Her face 
is heavily veiled. As GRANT leaves she removes her veil, 
revealing the well-known features of MARY, QUEEN OF 
Scots. She draws herself up proudly and faces THE 
GENERAL. 

Mary: You sent for me and I am here. 

WASHINGTON (sternly): You were captured last night 
swimming across the Delaware River. You were wearing 
the uniform of a British admiral, and when searched you 
were found to have plans of our fortifications and a detailed 
description of our artillery on your person. What 
have you to say? 

Mary (bitterly): Well, why prolong this farce? 
I am guilty. Take me out and shoot me. 

WASHINGTON (proudly) : The Continental Army 
(reverently removes his hat) does not shoot women. 

Mary: Then why am I here? 

WASHINGTON (rising): Mary, look 
at me. Don’t you know me? 

[She stares at him intently. Suddenly 

recognition dawns. 

Mary: It’s Oliver Cromwell! 

WASHINGTON: Aye, Oliver Crom- 
well; your childhood sweetheart. 

Mary: But here? Washington? 
I don’t understand. 

WASHINGTON: Twenty years ago, 
when you spurned me and broke my 
heart, I fled from England to seek 
solace in this new world. The Melt- 
ing Pot, as I always call it. 

Mary: Yes, Oliver, go on. 

WASHINGTON: Here I found the 
peace and refuge that I sought. 
changed my name to George Wash- 
ington and settled down as a gentle-_ 
man farmer along the banks of the 
Potomac. Look, Mary. (He drawsa_ 
locket from his heart.) I have always 
worn this next to my heart. 

Mary: My picture! 

WASHINGTON: Now you know why I can’t have yo 
punished as a spy. ; 
[The telephone 6n the table rings. WASHINGTON picks up the 

recewver. 

WASHINGTON: Yes? 
be over at once. 
[Pushes a button on the table, and GRANT appears in the doo 

way. 

WASHINGTON: Lieutenant Grant, keep your eye on this 
prisoner until I return. I’ll be back in five minutes. [Ezi 
WASHINGTON. 

GRANT (rushing towards MARY): Mother! 

Mary (clasping him in her arms): My son! My son! 

GRANT: Mother, I must get you out of here at once 
before the General returns. 

Mary: No, let’s sit down and think this thing out 
Washington thinks I am a British spy. He must continue 
to think so. The important thing is that America must be 
free! The revolution must be saved! 

‘GRANT (solemnly): America must be free! 

Mary: It was all the work of that accursed Corsican 
your father. For years that man has been houndi 
me 

GRANT: Quick! Here comes the General. 

[They spring from their seats as WASHINGTON enters 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
WASHINGTON: You say, General Lafayette, that if I giv 

you ten thousand men you can surround the British camf 

NAPOLEON (with a French accent): It is easy, Gener 
Washington. 

Mary (stepping forward): Don’t trust that man! 
a spy! 

NAPOLEON: Mon Dieu! My wife. 

WASHINGTON: What’s this? What doesit mean. 

Mary: It means that he is not Lafayette, but an i 
postor; a traitorous Corsican spy in the pay of George tf 
Third. His real name is Napoleon Bonaparte, and, G 
help me, he is my husband! 

(Continued on Page 141) 


Tell General Putnam I'll 
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hie rich purée 


Nae 
SNS e2 
ti / 8. SC 
ee aay) 
of tiny, sweetest peas =e 
Smooth, wholesome, inviting pea soup! What \ | E A : 
a delightful and refreshing dish it is! It’s a soup QO) i 12 
that everybody likes both for its delicious flavor j A) ' 
and its generous, satisfying nourishment. The “kalo JOSEPH Camppey GoMPANY off 
CAMDEN, N.J., U-S-A- 


very name “pea soup” is a promise to your 
appetite. Do not disappoint it. Campbell’s 


delights the taste eager for pea soup that has Cream of Pea . 
the real flavor and richness. The puree is Biogen Cream 

of Pea that will be your 
ticher still for the fine butter which is blended pride, just follow the 
y . : ‘ “ ‘ simple directions on 
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North Through Tropic Seas, Into the Spring Again, the Gayhead Blustered Her Way 


VI 

EAR to midnight the old Gayhead plunged stoutly 

along over a long-rolling sea that was beginning to 

break. There was enough weight in the breeze to 
strip the kites from most modern sailing ships; but the 
ancient whaler, buoyant as a cork, with her holds full of 
empty casks, carried her topgallant sails saucily, flinging 
the sprays from her bluff bows, rolling a bow wave to lee- 
ward that thundered sonorously. But she was lively. Oh, 
yes, she was lively. 

“Jed, thar ain’t been no sleepin’ this watch, account o’ 
them two seasick hawgs!”’ a heavy-eyed whaleman com- 
plained to the mate. ; 

The watch had been called, due to relieve the deck at 
eight bells, but few of the men had needed to be called. 
Few had slept. 

Cap’n Jethro came from the shelter of a weather cloth 
to windward. 

“Hevn’t you put them in watches, Jed?” 

“Sure. Latta’s in Eph’s watch, comin’ on deck now. I 
didn’t bother the youngster, bein’ es it’s his fust v’yage, 
fust watch, an’ he ain’t what you might call well.” 

“He’s in your watch?” 

“Sure. I split ’em. Ain’t thet right?” 

“Tt’ll do. But thet thar squirt of a stepson o’ mine is 
goin’ to git his start in life proper, Jed. See he’s mustered 
wi the rest at eight bells. He’ll stand his watch, and (7 

“How’ll we split ’em then?” 

“Let him stand two watches. That’ll bring it round 
right,”’ snapped Jethro. 


The midnight change of watches was a noisy affair. It 
violated every usage of the sea, which demands the mini- 
mum of noise at night. Most of the noise came from Steve 
Latta; some from Percival. But Steve was the noisier. He 
made his way aft in a series of little rushes, grabbing for a 
rope or a man when the unstable deck tripped his unsteady 
feet. He confronted old Eph, who stood at the head of the 
windward ladder leading to the poop. 

“What’s th’ big idea?’’ he yelled. ‘‘Where’s Scraggs? 
I'll talk to him! I’ll ——” 

“Yew git t’ hell an’ gone for’ard out o’ here, and yew 
speak respeckful when yew name Cap’n Scraggs!’”’ Eph 
said. “‘Who be yew, anyway? Whar d’yew come frum?” 

“T’ll tell yuh where I come from!” yelled Steve. 

He made the ascent of the ladder with a blind rush, 
cursing. Old Eph moved aside a step or two, thrust out his 
foot, and tripped him. Steve flopped to the deck on his 
stomach, with the soggy sound of a falling water bag. 
When he painfully stumbled to his feet he was crying. 

“Wait till daylight!’ he whined, doubled up with pain. 
“T don’t let ——” 

“Yew git for’ard an’ git to work,” Eph broke in. “Hey, 
Seth, put this greenhorn tew scrubbin’ Slippy’s galley, an’ 
yew see as he does it. For’ard yew go, me lad!”’ 

The second mate took Steve by an ear and ran him down 
the ladder. And from the other side of the poop Percival 
confronted Eph as he returned. 

“Say, you old mossback,’”’ chattered Percival, shivering 
with the chill of night and from his physical discomfort, 


7 


“vou don’t get over me like Steve let you! Where’s dad 
I'll tell him something.” : 
“Eph,” the skipper’s voice said out of the darkness 0 
the companionway, “‘who’s thet a-talkin’ so loud and free, 
aft here?”’ : 
“Dunno, rightly, cap’n,’”’ grinned Eph, “but sound 
mighty like Master Percival’s voice.” 

“Don’t Master Percival him, Mr. Brower.’’ Cap 
Jethro’s tone was gentle and mild. ‘If it’s young Furney 
put him to work. He came aboard to make a start in life” 

“T won’t stay in your stinking old blubber scow! 
screamed Percival desperately. ‘‘You put me ashore, 
dad, or I’ll get you in Dutch with ——” 

“Eph,’’ remarked Cap’n Jethro wearily, ‘I promised 
I’d never lay hands on thet thar snipe. You’re officer o’ 
watch, ain’t you? I’msurprised any officer 0’ mine allo¥ 
sech goin’s on!” , 

“Yew come along o’ me, my lad!’”’ snapped Eph, and i 
Percival by an ear into the mysterious shadows of the for 
deck. 

They passed the galley. It was full of whimpering al 
the swish of a broom. Other less pleasant sounds wele 
there, too; but some allowance could be made for th 
Steve was still a bit under the weather. 

At the fore fife rail Eph hauled his captive to a stand ané 
selected a thin limber end of rope from among the bul 
lines. Without saying a word he whirled the rope about his 
head and brought it down with a whack across Perciva 
shoulders. (Continued on Page 38) 
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How secure and tranquil a woman feels 
when she motors in her Cadillac. 


She experiences no sense of uncertainty as 
to what the next mile or the next hundred 
miles may bring forth, but only a calm, 
unquestioning confidence that her Cadillac 
will carry her safely to her destination. 


This feeling of security, this trust which 
she has learned to place in her car, she 
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considers the greatest joy of Cadillac 
ownership. 


It is the essential, the basis of all motor- 
ing pleasure, which she would be un- 
willing to do without. 


And she observes with delight that 
her confidence in the dependability of 
her Cadillac grows deeper the longer 
she drives it. 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

“You old monkey!” yelled Percival, and fought to get 
free. 

With Eph’s horny grip on his ear it was not easy. Eph 
began on a thorough and unhurried flogging, saying never 
a word until the frantic youngster began to whimper. 
The ship’s motion was free and startlingly quick; sea legs 
were needed to keep a balance. It was only this fact that 
permitted the ancient mariners to put either of their 
unwilling shipmates to work so easily. When Percival’s 
whimpering turned to weeping Eph dropped the rope end 
and led him on to the forecastle head, standing him at the 
lee cathead and bidding him keep awake and look out for 
lights. 

‘An’ yew watch him,” Eph told the regular lookout. 
“Ef yew see him shet his eyes a minute yew heave a 
bucket o’ water 
over him. An’ 
don’t let him sass 
yew, neither. 
He’s nawthin’ 
but th’ deck 
boy.” 

VII 

NAWEEK the 

Gayhead was 
running down 
possible sperm 
grounds, and her 
work had settled 
down smoothly. 
Steve’s gorgeous 
attire had lost its 
pristine splendor; 
his scowling face 
bore marks of 
hard usage. His 
eyes glittered like 
an animal’s at 
times, but that 
was when he was 
alone or when no- 
body watched 
him. Outwardly 
he had grown 
submissive under 
treatment. He 
had tried, on the 
second day out of 
port, to overawe 
the ship’s com- 
pany into taking 
him back. When 
he discovered 
that somebody 
had already re- 
lieved him of his 
gun he lost a sur- 
prising amount of 
his courage. Be- 
sides, he found 
out that a good 
many of those old whalemen had amazingly hard fists and 
astonishingly stout hearts. Slippy the cook, particularly, 
had a way with him. Steve resented Slippy’s remarks 
about his work in the galley that first night. He tried to 
knock Slippy through the coal-locker top. Slippy copied 
Steve’s methods, and went him one better. He walloped 
the tough over the head with a billet of hardwood, dragged 
him out on deck, and booted the ferocity out of him. 

Percival watched that affray. It seemed to give him 
furiously to think. The next time he had occasion to 
speak to the second mate he addressed him as Mr. Brower. 

“°Tarnal fire!’’? chuckled Eph, removing his sizzling old 
pipe and blowing a great gout of smoke over his shoulder. 

He watched the youngster go forward; then his two 
teeth clicked together sharply and his face grew grim. 
Steve had called Master Percival, and the precious pair 
were soon deep in some secret which brought a crooked 
grin to Steve’s beaten face and an ee chirp of mirth 
from Percival. 

And at the end of a week the sithation was this: To the 
officers Steve and Percival were obedient and respectful; 
to the men they were civil and submissive. Far too much 
so. It was noticeable. More noticeable was the surprising 
interest they took in the ship’s sails and gear, in the meth- 
ods of whaling, in the entire scheme of the Gayhead’s 
progress. 

““Hob’s boots, Eph!” exclaimed Jethro one evening 
after the first feathery vapor of a sperm whale’s spout had 
been seen far off that day; “ef *twarn’t Steve Latta I’d 
begin to believe we wuz goin’ to make a couple o’ good 

sailormen.” 

“Yew ain’t that crazy, I know,” grunted Eph shortly. 

In the forecastle Steve and Percival lay in their bunks in 
the dogwatches listening with all ears to the old whalemen. 
A bright new tin kerosene lamp burned on a glowing pink 
stanchion. Cap’n Jethro had not forbidden personal 


“Starn All! Back Off!’? Bellowed Eph. 
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luxuries, though forced to practice economy in the ship’s 
equipment. Seth had donated the lamp; Noel had bought 
a drum of kerosene. It was a tremendous advance over the 
stinking fat and wick of old days. But then, it only 
matched the clean shell pink of the new paintwork, which 
was a far more tremendous advance over the smoke-grimed, 
rust-streaked beams and bulkheads of those same old 
days. The ancient mariners had not yet grown accustomed 
to that pink paint. Steve and Percival saw nothing 
strange in paint of any tint. Steve thought a nice green 
stenciled dado might have improved the bareness of the 
pink, but he didn’t say so. He put the absence down to the 
ignorance of those amazingly hard-bitted old fossils so 
strangely returned to the sea. 

They talked whale now. Previously the talk had settled 
around ships, winds and marvelous passages. Unbelievable 


catches and marvelously short trips with full holds held 
them now. 

“Betcha stick o’ bacca we cut in tomorrer!’’ shouted 
Seth above the argument. 

A grizzled old shellback doubted that a spout had been 
seen that day. 

“We ain’t down fur enough,” he grumbled. 

“We been sailin’ like a packet ship!’”’ Seth roared. 
“Take th’ calkin’ outa yer hawse pipes an’ sniff, y’ old 
grampus! You kin smell whale!” 

“Sure, I kin feel it,’’ rejoined another ancient, busy 
oiling the lock of a bomb gun. ‘“‘Ain’t no call to smell, 
Seth. Whale is in th’ air.” 

Steve and Percival lay silent while the chatter waxed 
high. It sounded like a fight a-brewing. But nothing ever 
came of loud talk in the Gayhead’s forecastle, and when 
the wheel was relieved and the lookouts set at the change 
of the dogwatches, and most of the men were finishing 
their pipes and yarns on deck, the two outcasts of the crew 
crept out and sat beside the old man with the gun. 

“Hey, old-timer,” said Steve ingratiatingly, ‘‘tell us 
something about this game, willya? Weain’t wise,see? We 
ain’t bad fellers, old boy, if we get a chance. Put us wise.”’ 

Steve glanced around furtively. There was nobody in 
the forecastle that had frightened him. He leaned closer 
to the old seaman and said: ‘‘I’m Steve Latta; you know 
Steve Latta, sure. I’m nobody here, maybe, but you 
betcha I’m somebody back home. You put me wise to 
things, so’s me and my friend here don’t git all balled up 
and bring them old bulls of mates down on us, and maybe 
when we git home I’ll do something for you, see?”’ 

‘“What-all kin yew do, mister?” grinned the ancient. 
““Seems to me yew ain’t so much.”’ 

“T can git money, feller!” stated Steve aggressively. 

“Yew got enough to buy yew ashare in thisyer v’yage?”’ 

“Not here, but ——” 


The Sea Was Thrashed Into Turmoil by the Rolling Flurry of the Stricken Leviathan 
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“D’jever hear th’ yarn about th’ Dutchman’s anc 
mister?”’ 

“What about an anchor?” grunted Steve impatien 
““What’s it got to do wit’ me?” 

“Th’ Dutchman left it tew home,” grinned the wh 
man, squinting down the bore of his bomb gun, wl 
shone like silver. ‘‘He left his anchor tew home, mi: 
an’ ’twarn’t no more use tew him than yewr money is 
you. Naow let me put yew wise to the fust thing: Ab« 
thisyer fine ship yew’re jist a or’nary greenhorn, sam 
th’ boy there, and es such yew don’t count much. 
yew keep civil, do es yew’re told, and don’t blat al 
yewr money es yew ain’t got, mebbe me an’ the gang’l] 
yew things. Naow what d’yew want t’ know partickl 

“All about whalin’, and sailin’,’”’ retorted Steve. “‘] 
do y’ catch whales? Do you all go? Who takes care of 
ship? I wan 
know enough 
them old stif 
mates don’t h 
mer me! IfI 
my gun —— 

“Yew al 
Ef yew had ye 
ha’ been droy 
over th’ side. 
afore this. 
keep yewr « 
skinned ; 
watch us. Y« 
find out all al 
whalin’ ef 
want to. V 
d’yew seek 
know partic’ 
Pere’val?”’ 

Cole dealike 
know enoug] 
get even ¥ 
that old dog 
married 
mother!”’ ¢ 
Percival ang 

He had 
pected to 
Steve rise 
heights and 
prove their 
tual lot. S 
seemed to | 
failed. The 
whaleman’s 
glittered at 
cival’s outb 
Gently he pu 
the wide mu 
of his gun ag: 
the youth’s 
and thrust 
wards painf 

“Fust thir 
yew hey to la 
he said, “is tew speak respeckful of yewr skipper. N 
come for another lesson tomorrer, lad.” 

Percival shot a look of invitation at Steve, snarled ot 
obscene oath, and plunged headlong at the old whale 
with fists whirling. The old man thrust hard and str 
with his gun barrel, and prodded Percival violently ix 
stomach. Percival sat down with a spasmodic grunt, 
glared up in goggle-eyed speechlessness. The old 
presented his gun at Steve. 

“Wal?” he queried. 

“T ain’t a hog!”’ growled Steve. 

He crawled into his bunk, leaving Percival to g 
alone. 

viii 
A tra day following proved the truth of Seth’s w 
sense. The harpoons and lances were fleshed. Thi 
the takes were only half a dozen blackfish, they startec 
game, and the boats that had been out in chase came | 
full of leg-slapping old men high in spirit; puffing, 
backed, leg weary, but heated like victors. 

“FHnough to start th’ try works an’ give us lamy 
Eph,” nodded Cap’n Jethro. 

“Yew goin’ tew use them two skulkers in th’ boa 
asked Eph anxiously. He wanted neither of them i 
boat. . 

“Sure. Steve’ll go in Jed’s boat, an’ pull wi’ the 
Why should he dodge hard labor? An’ you take Per 
‘long o’ you, Eph. I ain’ t easy about him yet. 1] 
showed a bit o’ pluck an’ spirit I’d put him on re 
shares. You try him out good.” . 

“Huh!” grunted Eph, and set his old pipe to glo 
furiously. 

Towards evening the last of the blubber was thro 
from the reeking blubber room for the try pots. 
there, under the square of the hatch, Steve and Pi 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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had been forced to toil knee-deep in warm nauseating 
blubber all day long. They were shown how to cut up the 
blanket pieces into handy lumps, crisscrossing them with 
sharp knives in order that the oil might be the more easily 
rendered. And at first the warmth had been welcome. 
The wind was cold on deck. When the pieces began to 
come down they were able to keep the floor clear. When 
three fish were cutting in together the dripping lumps of 
reeking fat tumbled down upon them so rapidly that they 
were soon saturated from hair to toes, and the stifling 
mass was clinging to their legs. Percival yelled abuse at 
the grinning whalemen who supplied them too fast. The 
lumps came down to them twice as rapidly, with less care 
as to direction. Steve Latta bellowed threats as to what 
he would do when he got them back home. He was buried 
under an avalanche of greasy nastiness. 

They had carried on to the bitter end, almost weeping in 
their rage. Now they heard the welcome sound: ‘‘Come 
up, yew!” 

They crept out of the noisome hold into the fresh cold 
air. But now the old ship had a new flavor all her own. 
Her decks were slippery with oil; the cook fed the pieces 
of frizzled fat that had given up all their free oil to the 
fire, and the big copper seethed and bubbled, filling the 
atmosphere with a sickening stench that was attar to the 
whalemen. 

“Here, yew two!’’ Eph shouted as they stood shivering 
in the sudden chill. ‘‘Git them squeegees and scrape this 
ile to’ards the try works. Lively now, afore it gits out th’ 
scuppers.”’ 

The precious pair fell to work, slipping and sliding on 
the unsteady deck among rivulets of oil that ran like 
water. The sun was well down in the west, there was a fine 
sparkling crest to the seas that promised continued wind; 
the steel blue sky foretold a cool clear night. Far up aloft 
at the main topgallant masthead a sharp-eyed lookout 
hung over the rim of the barrel lashed there for a crow’s 
nest. On the forecastle the men taking in the chains that 
had held the blackfish kept keen vigil around the sea line. 
On the poop Cap’n Jethro swept the ocean through binocu- 
lars. No man aboard the Gayhead had to be told to keep 
lookout, unless it was Steve Latta or Percival Furney. 
They felt they had earned a rest. Tired old whalemen 
only forgot their weariness and prayed for whale. A 
whisper of “‘Blo-o-ow, ah, blo-o-ow!” from aloft or on 
deck would start tackles rattling and oars cracking again. 

“T’m going to duck below and hide,” muttered Percival. 

He watched old Eph narrowly. Once before he had 
dropped his squeegee and moved towards the forecastle. 
He had been dragged back by the slack of his trousers, 
slithering along the slippery deck like a clown. Now old 
Eph stood staring out tosea. He wouldn’t catch him now. 
Percival thrust his squeegee among the ropes of the main 
rigging and stepped out. 

*Ah-h, blo-o-ow!”’ 

Like a magnified whisper the sound came down from 
aloft. In two seconds the old whaler was alive with mo- 
tion again. Cap’n Jethro stood gazing towards the look- 
out, waiting for his direction. 

“Lower away! Shake a leg lively!” 

Jed and Eph each took his boat.. Whatever the report 
was from the lookout those two boats would be needed. 
Eph caught sight of Percival stealing away again. He 
leaped from the davits, collared the skulker, and hurled 
him in among the crew of the boat, who took up the job of 
finding work for Percival gleefully. Percival found to his 
surprise that a mere shove or a pull could be made to hurt 
most damnably. And men were laughing! In that hurly- 
burly of swinging boats and snaking ropes men laughed. 

“Two small pod—dead to loo’ard! Three big bulls an’ 
two!”’ hailed the lookout at last. ‘Travelin’ ’bout east b’ 
south.” 

“Git in!” roared Eph, lifting Percival forward. “Make 
yewrself useful, an’ darn small, ef yew don’t want t’ be fed 
to Jonah’s chariot!” 

The boat hit water, the tackles were unhooked. 

“Shove off! Git yewr sprits’] up!’’ Eph ordered, and 
away the boat sped, racing alongside the mate’s boat until 


the lookout on the ship shouted further directions, when 
they separated, each after his own quarry. 

In the bows Seth Noakes crouched, peering under his 
hand, his free hand laid lightly on the haft of his first iron 
propped out over the crotch in the stem. On the thwarts 
the crew sat motionless, ready at a word to take in sails 
and mast, ship oars, and do Eph’s bidding like a machine. 

In the west the great yellow sun almost lipped the hori- 
zon. Dwindling into toylike proportions astern, the Gay- 
head sailed leisurely after the boats, a third whaleboat 
ready at the cranes if it should be wanted. The ocean was 
bare and empty, except for the boats and the bark. Eph 
glanced at Percival. Sprays flew like shot from the speed- 
ing craft’s bows, drenching all hands. The lad crouched 
lower, shivering, his face white with fear. A hoary old 
whaleman near to him said something encouraging, grin- 
ning slyly. 

“Shut up!”’ snarled Percival, his teeth showing. “You 
darned old rats have your fun now. I’ll see you all dance 
to another tune 2 

A cunning touch of Eph’s tiller hand flirted the boat’s 
bows against a short steep sea, and Percival’s promise was 
drowned in the making, ending in a gasp and a chattering 
shudder. 

‘See anythin’, Seth?’’ Eph called out innocently. 

“Stiddy as yew go, a bit,’’ Seth replied. 

The boat gathered speed as the breeze freshened. The 
whalemen wore oilskin jackets; they buttoned them up 
now. Every eye was scanning the sea ahead. Suddenly 
Seth grunted and relaxed his tense posture. 

“They sounded, Eph!” he said. 

The quarry had gone deep. The boat was hove into the 
wind, her sails flapping. No use to move until the whales 
appeared again. 

“*Git yewr sail in an’ stand by yewr oars,” Eph ordered. 
The rattling canvas was smothered and stowed, and the 
oars rested on the gunwales ready for action. ‘Ketch holt 
o’ thet oar nighest yew, Per-c’val.” 

“‘T’ll see you all in hell first!’’ chattered Percival. 

No part of the business of whaling could stir his blood. 
He sat and shivered, growing colder, nursing his grouch. 

Eph chuckled. It was no time to correct the youngster. 
But things might happen before the boat reached the bark 
again. Things had been known to happen, when out 
whaling. The sun was half down; the mate’s boat had 
vanished from sight. From the low elevation of the boat’s 
thwarts the Gayhead herself was scarcely visible when a 
sea intervened. When thrown up in greatest visibility her 
hull was out of sight; only her tall masts from lower yards 
up were to be seen. There was something appallingly 
vacant about the sea, yet it seemed not to bother the 
ancient sea dogs resting on their oars. Percival stared 
fixedly into the bottom of the boat. He could not look 
again at that disappearing ship; he dared not even think 
of the vanishing sun. If anybody had spoken to him then 
he must have cried. 

“‘Blo-o-ow!’’ whispered Seth suddenly. His right arm, 
flung to the starboard hand, directed Eph in steering. 

“Give way, lively!’”’ he whispered, and the oars flashed 
almost noiselessly. 

The old whalemen had seen the feathery jet of vapor as 
soon as Seth; they needed no orders. The boat sped over 
the darkening seas, and Eph stood up, every muscle tensed. 

Presently he swung the boat’s head aside and sent the 
order forward: “Stand up, Seth!” 

Seth was already on his feet, braced against the timbers, 
harpoon lifted. 

“Stiddy all!’ 

The oars ceased their swing. Then, just as a vast some- 
thing loomed up out of the dusk, ‘“‘Sock it into him, Seth!” 
roared Eph, and the vast something awoke to seventy tons 
of startled cachalot under the sting of the harpoon. 

He started off downward so swiftly that Seth could 
scarcely surge the line out fast enough. The boat’s bows 
crashed into the seas under the terrific pull. 


“‘Ahzh, Blozozow!”* 


“Got to give him t’other line,” grunted Seth. 

A whaleman behind him bent on a fresh tub of line, and 
the whale still sank, going forward at the same time. The 
boat began to rush along with a bow wave high on both 
sides, gleaming white against the dark of oncoming night. 
The stern rose as the bows were dragged down, and still 
the cachalot went deeper. Seth reached for the ax. 

Then the stern fell back with a smash of crushed seas, 
and the line was slack. 

“Haul! Oh, haul in!’’ roared Seth, and the whalemen 
seized the wet line, bending their backs to it, bringing in 
the three hundred fathoms of dripping rope as if their lives 
depended on getting it on board. 

“Fake ’er down big!’’? Eph shouted. ‘Here yew! 
Ketch holt an’ do somethin’!”’ he roared at Percival, and 
thrust the line into the unwilling hands. 

Elbows thumped Percival, knees gouged him, coils of 
snaky rope tried to hurl him overboard; he dropped the 
rope and whimpered. Nobody noticed him. Men trod 
on him as they trod on bits of loose boat gear. And the 
rope came in fast. | 

“Haul, oh, haul!’’ panted Seth. | 

Then a sound like seas breaking about a rocky shore 
came near by, and Eph danced madly. 

“Haul up! Git yewr lance, Seth! Haul, consarn yew!” 

Hand over hand the boat crept up. It bumped gently 
against that vast something, and Seth thrust home his long 
lance with a grunt, deep into the whale’s vitals. 

“*Starn all! Back off!’’ bellowed Eph. | 

The boat backed and lay still; while in the darkness the 
sea was thrashed into turmoil by the rolling flurry of the 
stricken leviathan. 

Soon the chaotic seas reached the boat, and it was tossed 
like a cork in a eataract. The fight could still thrill the 
oldest whaleman. It only drove Percival into a smalle 
corner, crying in sheer terror. 

The turmoil ceased for an instant, and only the rolling 
of the cresting seas was heard. Then the flurry began 
again, in such ferocity that men gripped holds and held on 
in suspense. In a moment more the flurry was over. The 
whale lay still for good. 

Eph stood on a thwart and scanned the sea. He knew 
the skipper would hoist a light. It was not yet to be seen. 
Somewhere out yonder, too, the mate’s boat fared, well 
or ill. 

“Hist th’ ridin’ light and make fast, lads,” he said. 
“How many bar’ls d’yew reckon she is, Seth?” 

“Dunno, Eph, but ef this is a little ’un I never see a big 
un,’”’ was Seth’s sage rejoinder. “Might hev luck an’ 
carry a full ship home in six months, hey?” 

“Thet ain’t been done often, Seth,’ said Eph, busy 
making fast to the catch. 

Hours passed, the boat rode to the floating whale as i 
to a sea anchor, but the ship remained beyond the horizon 
The night grew chill, the sprays flew, old whalemer 
snugged down in the bottom of the boat smoking, yarning 
dozing, making little of the hardship of such a night afte 
their years of inaction. Eph took pity on the sniveli 
Percival, offering him a slicker jacket. The youngste 
repelled him with a whimpering curse. 

“Then freeze, dum yew!”’ snapped Eph, and used th 
jacket himself. 

Towards morning a seaman aroused Eph. 

“Eph, thar’s whale close by!’’ he whispered. 

Almost in the same instant another wakeful ear caugh 
the soft sigh of a breathing whale. 

“Blo-o-ow!’’ the whisper came. ‘Clus aboard t’ port! 

“Tie thet lantern tew th’ dead whale,” ordered Ep 
excitedly. ‘Git ready, Seth! Out oars!’ 

The boat backed away and waited. Seth felt for hi 
second harpoon. Before his astonished eyes, right at hand 
he sensed the bulk of a whale, and he acted on impulst 
Never uttering a sound, instead of hurling a harpoon, 
close was the whale he seized the lance and thr 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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SUPPOSE if it really came to a show-down 
I’m about the only person, next to Dorothy, 
who knows all about Manisty’s eyes. And 
» queer thing is, that day when she got off 
imber Five, and Hopkinson Mar- 
followed close behind, I got asort 
feeling—a something I couldn’t 
ssibly explain—that made every- 
ng stand out, for no particular 
son I could see just then. 
Lopkinson came to Manisty about 
-e a summer. Had a big car to 
eh him and whirl him away to the 
at house his father had built up 
the hill; and that would be the 
t we'd see of him, likely, though 
; of news would filter back, of 
use, from the help. He was a 
ir sort of old man, I’d always 
rd; but that day he just waited 
the platform, watching Dorothy 
the nicest sort of way, his keen 
s crinkled up and smiling at the 
ners. I pretended not to notice, 
I could see him through the back 
my head, all the same, same’s I 
lots of things folks don’t guess at. 
Jorothy gave one look around and 
ne over to me with her little feet 
t dancing. Seems likeshe couldn’t 
ik, not then, not that first day 
k after being away a year; and 
called out to me in the sweet- 
voice any girl ever had, ‘Oh, 
ddy, I surprised everybody, didn’t I?” 
yhe’d kissed me from a bit of a tot, but I kind 
held my breath to see if she’d do it now, 
ng a young lady, and after a year in Europe; 
| when she did, a rose-leaf cheek against my 
grizzled one, I can’t express how I felt be- 
seshe’d comeback tous thesame. You can’t 
er tell what Europe and money and being 
ght the high politeness will do to a girl, and 
sure looked like a little princess to me. 
ruess she looked pretty good to Hopkinson Martin too. 
just stood there, waiting, and taking in her pretty feet 
the pretty shoes. and the little hat stuck at just the 
it angle on her golden head, and the suit with the sim- 
style that made her look so kinda distinguished—and 
didn’t make a move towards his limousine. I couldn’t 
p wondering if he’d noticed her eyes, those clear eyes 
t always sparkled with joy, by far the most beautiful 
ig about her, to me, and that reminded me of some- 
ng; so that, looking up and out to the end of the village 
he drug-store windows, I said the stupidest thing for a 
eting, not a bit what I had in my heart to say. 
‘D’ye remember, Dorrie, when you used to call the 
red bowls in your dad’s store Manisty’s eyes?” 
he dimpled at me in the old way, and looked up the 
et. We could see the colored globes from where we 
od, shining and real pretty in the sun. The lake was 
e that day, but her eyes were deeper azure, and she 
e a funny chuckle and nodded her head. 
‘You dear, to remember!” she said. “Oh, Hoddy, 
nisty is the most beautiful place in all the world!”’ 
‘here were tears in her eyes. 
‘hat was something, wasn’t it, after London and Paris 
| Madrid? I patted her on the back; fact is, I was sort 
showing off before Hopkinson. 
’Tain’t bad,’ I said, “though this ain’t a real sarfple. 
rou’d ’a’ come in on the mail train ’most everybody in 
nisty ’ud have been here to meet you, I guess. Your 
1er has gone to New York City; he thought he’d meet 
with you at the boat; and Tommy Welles is tying 
2s all over his car, and HM 
“he only thing she seemed to notice was that about her 


Oh,” she said, “if I’d only let him know! It never 
urred to me that he could leave the store, and when we 
ked earlier than we expected I simply climbed into the 
{train for home. You see, Hoddy, I’ve been dreaming 
Manisty for a week.” 

ler eyes roved over the village as if she could never see 
ugh of it. Then she began to laugh, catching sight of 
ka Larssen’s hotel, all fresh painted bright blue and 
nge, 

‘Why didn’t somebody stop him?” she said, struggling 
ret back to a sober mood again. “Why on earth did you 
let him make the whole village look crazy?” 

got what she was driving at. 

Well,” I said, “I'd like to see anyone want tostop Yoka 
ssen if he’s set on a thing. He’s a sort of low-down 
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“That Cigar isa 
Quarter,’’ She Said, 
Holding Out Her Hand 


power here, worse luck, Dorrie; he owns that place now, 


. since you been away. If he took a notion to paint it bright 


red no one wouldn’t throw a fit about it, I guess. Got 
to be thankful it ain’t no worse,” says I. 

She certainly was surprised. 

“That dirty old Swede!” she cried. 
changed in Manisty, after all, then.” 

“Some!”’ I agreed. 

I saw a queer sardonic gleam in the eyes of Hopkinson 
Martin. I remembered then that he’d owned the Lars- 
sen place before Yoka bought it. He passed on to his 
automobile, and the last I saw of him then he was sitting 
in it like animage. I took Dorrie by the arm, out through 
the station, and opened the door of my flivver. It was 
dusty and didn’t look right for a lady; but it was the best 
I got, and she couldn’t walk up street in the burning sun. 

“Hop in,’ I says, “and I’ll take you up home; I got 
time before Number Seventeen comes down from the 
north.” 

I thought pretty serious running back to the depot, 
too. Changes—say, that wasn’t the word! And Dorothy, 
being away in Europe, wouldn’t know a word of it all. 
Prohibition was a word, not a reality, to her, and that one 
little thing had changed the lives in Manisty more than— 
well, I couldn’t think of anexampleright off. I got troubled, 
somehow, wondering how Dorrie’d feel about it all. 


“Things have 


When I got to the office that crusty old image was 


sitting right where I left him. I refer to Hopkinson Mar- 
tin. He motioned with his hand and I went to the door 
of his car. He looked at me like I wasn’t a human being, 
and I sort of got the idea that he was a bad egg when he 


arguerite Curtis 


ILLUSTRATED STARRETT 


might just as well have been a good one. I’ve 
often noticed that about folks. Some of ’em 
choose to act dev’lish out of cussedness; they 
ain’t just been born that way. 

“Mister Station Master,” says he, 
“whois that young lady?” And his 
voice was haughty and imperious, 
and I’d a mind not to answer for 
a minute. Then I told him. 

“She’s the daughter of our drug- 
gist,’ I says; ‘Michael Frances. 
Her father sent her away to school, 
and now she’s been to Europe and 
got polished off; but I don’t find her 
a mite changed from when she was 
a little girl. We love her,’’ I told 
him, “and we watches out for our 
own in Manisty.” I give it to him 
straight, man to man. 

“We do,” he said; “you areright. 
I was born here, you know,” and 
he’d ’a’ smiled if he’d knowed how. 
“Charming girl,’ he said; ‘‘ wonder- 
ful personality for a youngster. I 
was just wondering ”” And he 
stopped short. 

I looked at him. I seen his eyes 
go to the houses over by the lake 
where the summer people live. I 
knew what he was thinking, or 
thought I did. And as if I was just 
going on talking like a real country 
hick, I give him the news he wanted. 

“Your grandson, Tommy Welles,” 
I said, “has got the same tastes as 
you have, Mr. Martin. Heand Dor- 
othy’s always together when she’s 
home; no love-making as I ever 
heard on, but they just run together 
natural. He’s a nice young chap.” 

“So I’ve heard,” says he, not making no 
bones about not knowing him nor nothing, as 
a smaller-calibered man would have done. 
He was a bad one, but he was honest in his 
way. “Thank you for telling me, Mr. ——”’ 

“Hoddins,”’ says 1; “Henry Hoddins is my 
name.”’ 

“Ah, yes,” he said, and now he really did 
smile. “ Hoddy—lIsee!’’ He ’most laughed. 
“Well, if I can be of any service to you any 
time, Mr. Hoddins, command me.’”’ And he 
lifted his hand to his hat brim and drove off 
without another word. 

Well, things went on rapid after that. 
Queer enough, but looking back I ean re- 
member, as everyone who took part in the 
ee whole thing was there on Manisty platform 
that evening when the mail train camein. I 
hadn’t said a word about her having come 
already, but Dorothy’d got herself trigged 
out in a little yellow dress, and she come 
flying down to the depot in the blue-and-silver roadster 
her father had bought for a surprise for her. Tricky little 
ear, if I do say so, and she looked good enough to eat as 
she stepped out of it, laughing with Tommy Welles, and 
just dancing back and forth between one and another. 

“Hello, Dorothy!” I heard a gushing sort of voice say, 
and I looked out of my window to see Freda Fulmer. She 
wasn’t no older than Dorothy, but she looked like a woman 
of the world beside her. Handsome, you know, and 
dressed fit to kill. Diamonds on her hands and long ear- 
rings in her ears, and clothes that rustled with silk 
and jingled with beads every place. “Hello, Dorothy,” 
she gushed again, and I heard her laugh. ‘I don’t believe 
you knew me, did you?” 

“Why, no, Freda; not for a minute,’’ Dorothy said, and 
though her voice was quite friendly, you couldn’t have 
called it warm exactly. I saw a glint in Freda’s eyes, but 
I didn’t think nothing of that. Fact is, Freda wasn’t in 
Manisty much except in the evenings, as a rule. She 
worked down in New York, secretary to someone in the 
downtown district. Oh, she was a clever girl, all right, but 
full-blown summer beside Dorothy’s breath of spring. As 
for the jewelry, they’d told some stories about her doing 
bootlegging on the side. I’d never paid much attention; 
Freda was always all right to me. 

Then, just as the train ran in I saw Doctor Amos drive 
up in his old green flivver, and I waved my hand at him 
as I hurried off with the mail bag. 

“Dorothy’s back, Doc!” I cried. 

He didn’t wait to hear any more, but took in the extra 
crowd and the excited air of everyone and made off again 
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like a streak. I hoped Dorrie 
hadn’t seen him, to wonder about 
it—and she hadn’t, it turned out. 

She was on the bottom step of 
the train, her arms round her 
father’s neck the minute 
before it stopped. He 
lifted her with his big 
hands and set her down 
gently on the platform, 
and then he held her off 
and looked at her; and 
somehow I fancied that he 
had had the same sort of 
fear I had—that she’d 
have grown into too much 
of a young lady. But that 
first sight of her, and the 
touch of her arms about 
his neck, killed all that. 
He puffed out his chest, 
and I envied him. 

“Michael,” I said in my 
heart, “what you ever 
done to deserve to have a 
girl like that love you so 
and call you father?” j 

Well, maybe the fates was watching 1A 
even then. 

I’d go up to the drug store in the eve- 
nings now and again and see if I couldn’t 
get a sight of Dorothy. When Michael 
brought his bride to the village he’d built 
a big house for himself, ground floor for 
store and office and the floors above for his home, with a 
big balcony jutting out over the street. Now and again 
I’d get a look at Dorothy up there, or hear her laugh. And 
once she came through the store with Tommy Welles and 
a crowd of young things from the lake. She didn’t see 
me, though Tommy did, and I thought the glint in his 
young eyes that saw so much was like the expression in 
the eyes of his grandfather, Hopkinson Martin. He hadn’t 
any illusions about why so many of the men from the lake 
colony came to be hanging about that country drug store; 
I could see that. He didn’t share Dorothy’s amazement 
that her father was making so much money now. He knew 
how it all came about. 

But he came through the store and spoke to Michael in a 
friendly, respectful way, and the girls trailed after Dorothy 
up the stairs to the balcony; and presently their laughter 
and the sound of the phonograph came down to us as we 
sat out on the street to get the breeze. Later on Tommy 
and a friend of his came down carrying trays, and gave an 
order to the clerk at the soda fountain. Michael, in his 
handsome, lazy way, lounged up to the young fellows and 
said something in a joking way about men wanting some- 
thing stronger than that flubdoodle sweet stuff; but 
Tommy shook his head quickly. 

“No, sir, thank you; I don’t take anything. 

Michael laughed 
and went back to 
his crowd. He 
had only meant to 
be pleasant to 
Dorothy’s friends, 
I knew that; but 
Tommy Welles 
had put on astern 
manner that was 
funny in such a 
youngster, I 
thought. I sort of 
resented it for 
Dorothy’s sake, 
though she 
wouldn’t know 
anything of the 
cause, of course, 

Well, they went 
on back. I saw 
some of our own 
girls come to the 
side door and go 
upstairs, and I 
thought to myself 
that I should see, 
pretty quick now, 
the first crowd of 
these girls come 
back down the 
stairs. Because it 
is a queer thing— 
our folks don’t 
mix. Seems like 
there is a sort of 
feud between the 
summer colony 
and the folks born 


” 


“‘"He Watched You as if He Could Eat You, Just About’’ 


in the village. Of course, the people out at the lake, with 
their big houses and servants and motor cars, have too 
many interests to bother much about the social doings in 
the village. But that’s no reason, I can see, for snubbing 
our girls. Folks is folks, when all’s said and done, though 
it don’t seem to go that way. Still, Dorothy was an 
exception. She’d been born in the village, gone to school 
with the other kids; but she was just as much at home in 
the lake colony as in Manisty. Maybe it was because she 
never thought about the difference; perhaps it would have 
been that way with the others if they’d been able to act 
the same. When they were with Dorothy, in her house, 
they could, it seems. No one made a move to leave. I 
could hear’em up above, from where I sat, and one pert little 
bit of a thing called Jennie began to giggle as she leaned 
over the railing. 

“There’s Freda Fulmer!” she said. 

Someone said ‘‘Sh-h-h!”’ and Freda and a man passed; 
a stranger, he was. She wore a white satin dress and a 
big diamond pin; she had diamonds in her ears tonight, 
and they flashed in the light. If she’d been going to a ball 
she’d have looked all right, for she was handsome as they 
make ’em; one of the big, bold kind of women, though, 
that look sophisticated from the time they first wear their 
hair up. 


I Guess it Didn't Take Doc Long to Get His Tongue Loose Then 
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She passed into the 
store behind me, and I 
heard the young things 
up above giggle. 

“See her diamonds?” 
Jennie asked Tommy 
Welles. 

Tommy, in an aloof 
voice, admitted it. It 
was plain he didn’t like 
the talk just then. 
Jennie made eyes at him 
to show she wasn’t going 
to be stopped. 

“She got them boot- 
legging,’’ she said. 

There was a burst of 
laughter. 

I heard Dorothy’s 
voice saying, ‘Jennie, 
you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself !’’ 

“Well, she did,” Jen- 
nie went on in an ag- 
grieved tone. “It was 

while you were away, 

ef} Dorrie. She was in- 
a dicted in some bootleg- 
ging scandal in New 

York, but got off on a 

technical charge. My cousin Bert’s assistant dis- 
trict attorney, and he told me it was a sure thing. 
‘Gee, she’s been making money hand over fist! I 

. call it disgusting.” 

“But girls don’t do things like that!’’ Dorothy’s voice 
came again. “Yoka Larssen, yes’’—there was disgust 
in her tone—“‘but a girl, or decent people % 

“Wake up, precious!”’ said Jennie in that unsquashable 
sort of manner that the youngsters use now. ‘“‘ Where you 
been, asleep? Nice people don’t do that? Well,.why not, 
T should like to know? Don’t youread the papers? Don’t 
you know they are making raids all the time in New York, 
and arresting people—and selling the liquor they seize on 
the side as like as not?) My cousin Bert says fe 

“Tt’s all true, Dorrie,’’ someone interrupted her. ‘ You 
don’t know because you’ve been in Europe. Uncle Ben 
says it’s a shame; he says it is going to be stopped; he 
says the real people of the country won’t stand for it long, 
It’s the toughs, top and bottom layers, he says. He ——” 

“Your Uncle Ben’s a minister, Christine.” Jennie gave 
a shrill little laugh. 

“Well, when it’s the law of the country, why not keep 
it?” I heard Dorothy’s voice again. I thought there was 
something wistful in the tone. It cut my heart, knowing 
what I knew. ] 

Someone laughed, a perfect babel of voices succeeded 
her. I couldn’t distinguish much except one phrase? 
“Well, at that, I don’t think it’s so awful; I guess most of 
us would if we had a chance. Just see the money you can 


make! Why, 
Dorothy, your 
new car + 


Tommy Welles 
jumped in on the 
words. Dorothy 
had no chance to 
catch their import, 
His voice was so 
sarcastic that it 
seemed to carry a 
kind of deadly em- 
phasis, so like his 
grandfather’s it 
made me jump, ~ 

“‘Jennie, no 


more! Let’s 
dance!”’ t 
He’dstarted the 


phonograph going 
again; I ecoul 
hear their young 
feet. Yet some 
how I started back 
for my lodgings 
with an ache at my 
heart. Tommy 
was afraid—for 
Dorothy! I knew: 
all about it; I was” 
afraid for her too, 
Lites surprising 
what you can see 
from the office of 
adepot. I’d bee 
at the station n 
for thirty-five 
(Continued on | 
Page 56) 
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For years, motor car owners have tolerated, as a 
necessary evil, the frequent removal of carbon from 
the cylinders. 


Now, the New Peerless demonstrates that it is possible 
to build an engine which so reduces carbon accumu- 
lation that its removal becomes a yearly incident 
instead of an attention required every month or two. 


It is of far more than passing interest that the Peerless 
owner drives his car for thousands of miles without 
giving carbon a thought. 


For it denotes an engineering and manufacturing 
advancement that takes on the character of unpre- 
cedented achievement. 


It implies a degree of efficiency in eight-cylinder 


Peerless Body Styles—Four Passenger Touring Phaeton, 82990; Seven Passenger Touring 
Phaeton, $2990; Two Passenger Roadster Coupe, $3400 ; Four Passenger Town Coupe, $3600 ; Four 
Passenger Suburban Coupe, $3550 ; Five Passenger Town Sedan, $3900 ; Seven Passenger Suburban 
Sedan, $4090 ; Fwe Passenger Berline Limousine, $4390 ; Four Passenger Opera Brougham, 84900 


engines that probably represents the very peak of 
present-day development. 


It is not amiss that such progress should be recorded 
in the Peerless plant. 


For many years, this plant has been dedicated to the 
production of high-grade eight-cylinder motor cars. 
All of its engineering and manufacturing thought has 
been concentrated on the work of bringing the eight- 
cylinder engine closer and closer to perfection. 


The two notable results in the New Peerless are an 
amazing ability in power both for speed and hill-work 
—an outstanding superiority of performance among 
fine cars; and the elimination of carbon as a detriment 
to that performance and as a recurrent annoyance. 
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BUREAU OF PRINTING & ENGRAVING, WASHINGTON, D.C, 
Grover Cleveland as President, 
188S<1889 


January 6, 1885, he went into a furnished house at 

48 Willett Street, Albany. He took with him 
his sister, Mrs. Hoyt, and William Sinclair, his steward. 
The new house was comfortable, commodious, easily 
accessible from the hotels and stations, and well adapted 
for the work in hand, that of organizing the Government 
so far as this could be done at a distance of nearly four 
hundred miles from the national capital. Here he took up 
his task seriously. Naturally he had now so to enlarge his 
interest as to extend the acquaintance he had formed 
during the preceding years in a state until it should com- 
prehend a nation. 

Naturally the first question that he had to think of was 
the formation of his cabinet. In order to do this he kept 
in close touch with Mr. Manning and his associates in and 
out of town. He put himself into communication through 
friends with Mr. Tilden, and in a general way extended 
his knowledge so rapidly that he soon began to compre- 
hend the whole country and the duties incumbent upon 
him. 

Few historical episodes in our later life are more worthy 
of study and understanding than this cabinet-making 
process of a strange new President-elect. Little attention 
has been given to it either in his biographies or in studies 
of the times. It was the most difficult act of his career, 
upon which depended his ability to go on and to command 
success in his attempt so to organize the Government that 
it would carry on with success in the face of changes 
decreed and inevitable. 


Wass Grover Cleveland left the governorship, on 


Preparation for a Great Task 


ITHOUT experience in Federal politics, without ac- 

quaintance with or even accurate knowledge of the 
men fitted to assist him, in the hands of scheming politicians 
of every rank who were more desirous of taking what he had 
than of giving a service in return, and subject to relentless 
criticism, perhaps no other man has been called upon to 
pass through an ordeal so severe. Filled as his hands were 
with the duties of the day, pulled and hauled on the one 
hand by a hungry crowd of self-seekers, under suspicion 
even of those who although they had supported him really 
understood nothing of his methods and little of the ideas 
that impelled him, without instructed personal friends to 
advise, he had been thrown into serious responsibilities and 
subjected to much pressure, all coming with little of real 
understanding. . All predecessors who had been pushed 
suddenly into power by political revolutions had as nearly 
as is possible in such cases a fairly thorough acquaintance 
with the leaders in both nation and state, and the problems 
that were behind them. Here was a man thrown into the 
water without having had a chance even to learn how to 
swim, much less to have any experience in the art of swim- 
ming. It made much less difference about policies or offices 
than it did for him to assure the country that he knew or 
could learn how to carry on the great business intrusted to 
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him. The building up of confidence was his first duty, and 
he had little time to do it. ° 

Nothing in our history has better demonstrated the 
wisdom of the founders in providing that a reasonable 
time should elapse between the election and the inaugura- 
tion than the examples afforded by Abraham Lincoln and 
Grover Cleveland. In this way a new President gets time 
to look about him, to cast his eye over the nation, to learn 
what leaders are available for his use, and the country 
adjusts itself to changing conditions. It cannot be forgot- 
ten that a new President appeals to only half the popula- 
tion and that his choice of counselors is thus limited. 
Everybody outside his party is cut off even from giving 
advice. It is no cause for wonder, then, that men like 
Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln and Cleveland should have been 
faced by serious problems. Each of them came into office 
discredited to a certain extent, some of them favored by 
only a minority of the population. 

We know from Mr. Cleveland’s nature, his course, and 
from what he said to his friends then and even after, that 
the gravity of the task that lay before him when he left 
the governor’s house and made his way into Willett Street 
caused him a series of anxious moments that demanded all 
his courage and intelligence as well as what vision he 
could muster. 

To the end of his life Mr. Cleveland insisted that the 
Presidency was something that to him was as far beyond 
anything within practical limits as the common achieve- 
ment of a child crying for the moon. He never tired 
repeating this conclusion, so that what I now record was not 
the result of one or two conversations but of perhaps half a 
dozen, with additions in which he recalled the feelings and 
experiences of that epoch in his life. Notes and memory 
unite in recalling the following: 

“‘Bven after I had been elected and had served for more 
than a year as governor I never expected the nomination 
for President. This was due to the fact that I could not 
see, by any possibility, how it could come, even if I should 
want it. It appeared to me inevitable that President 
Arthur would be renominated by the Republicans. I did 
not profess to know much about practical politics, but 
looking at them from the point of view of expediency and 
the natural desire of a party to continue in power, there 
seemed in wisdom to be no other course. By what seemed 
an accident of the time, his coming into office had so 
changed the conditions as to give that party something 
like a renewal of opportunity, if not of confidence. Looking 
back it seems to me that his accession, with the compara- 
tive saneness of view that he was able to enforce, gave even 
the country a new start. All at once, somehow, old and 
dead issues seemed to be lopped off. There was a chance 
to drop the sectional question, which had so long divided 
the country, and, indeed, so far as the personality and the 
aims of the President were concerned, they were disappear- 
ing and a new vision was seemingly in sight. It is true 
that there were the usual 
factions, something that 
seems to be inseparable from 
free government; or, for that 
matter, from any other. 
Looked at from the purely 
opposition-party view, the 
throwing away of all these 
chances by the nomination 
of another candidate than 
Arthur seemed impossible. 
When it came it seemed that 
the triumph of reaction was 
a most fortunate thing for 
the Democrats. 

“T was never in my own 
mind or in any sense a can- 
didate for the nomination. 
My whole life before and 
since and the attitude I as- 
sumed have, I think, shown 
that. It seemed incredible 
that I should even be con- 
sidered as a possibility. I 
never, therefore, had to play 
a part, though I could not 
in decency be continually 
rushing before the public 
with denials; so there was 
nothing to do but wait, go 
on with the task before me, 
keep my eyes open and see 
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what came. I knew absolutely nothing about the game 
of intrigue which seemed to be expected in a candidate, 
and would have cut a sorry figure if, at my time of life 
and with its lack of experience, I had tried to play it; but 
upon one thing I had firmly resolved, which was that, 
Arthur was nominated, nothing could induce me to take 
nomination. 

“Tt was not that I disdained such a high honor, but I had 
seen how futile it was to be misled by false lights and th 
go to preordained defeat. I cared nothing for mere 
hollow honors, and as a place in public life at all held out 
no lures for me, I had resolved that I would not perm: 
my friends to make the effort that I knew would be neces 
sary and they stood ready for.” 


The Voice of the Independents 


“7 CAN only repeat to you again that I could never se 
how my nomination was possible. Even when the cor 
vention met in Chicago I had to bear in mind that I had no 
seen a half dozen of its delegates from states outside 
own, and that even in New York I did not know half o 
them by sight. It seemed to me, therefore, to be beyon 
probability or belief that I should be seriously thought o 
when the crisis should actually come in the convention. 
“But, however, when al 
these improbabilities be 
came real I never doubte 
for a moment the result ¢ 
the election. It was not an 
confidence in fate, or even 1 
party strength, or in sent 
mental popular demand 
my election. It was, 
nearly as I can describe 
instinctive that the cond 
tions being what they wer 
the antipathies inside th 
majority party being take 
into account, with the a 
most anarchic political ten 
encies, the country wow 
not return to the dead rea 
tionary issues which the d 
feat of Arthur had revive 
In that I realized ho 
deep-seated was the demar 
among the independents | 
the country for an enti 
change of party authorit 
not of policy. I, therefor 
went through the campaig 
bitter and unrelenting as 
was, with a degree of pe 
sonal composure far great 
than any I had ev 
(Continued on Page 48, 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
experienced in the smaller contests that 
had entered into my earlier career.” 

With this underlying feeling Mr. Cleve- 
land during the remaining weeks of his 
term could think only tentatively of the 
future. He gave it the attention consonant 
with existing duties, but was hampered. He 
could not neglect any work, so he naturally 
made small headway in choosing a presi- 
dential cabinet while still governor of New 
York. 

He evinced a strong interest in Thomas 
F. Bayard, long senator from Delaware. 
He had believed from the beginning that 
the party should look that way for a candi- 
date and not to himself or to New York. 
Thus almost his first move was to send for 
Mr. Bayard. They had never seen each 
other. The early conferences were devoted 
to getting acquainted, to a determination 
of what urgent questions would present 
themselves, and to reaching conclusions 
about those who ought to be the first con- 
sulted and then called upon to carry out 
these policies. 

No man knew the country better than 
Mr. Bayard. His high character, his stand- 
ing in his party, his long experience both in 
the Senate and as an avowed presidential 
candidate in two conventions combined to 
fit him for this task; to these qualities was 
added his perfect frankness, his unques- 
tioned honesty with others and himself; 
and thus the whole situation was carefully 
canvassed with no attempt to reach final 
all-round conclusions. 


Senator Bayard’s Appointment 


Mr. Bayard returned again and again to 
Albany—generally without the knowledge 
of the public—if I remember correctly, 
about five times. After the consultations 
had been concluded with a canvass of the 
whole situation Mr. Cleveland tendered 
him the Secretaryship of State. This Mr. 
Bayard declined, not only once, twice, but 
thrice, and it was only after many more 
close interviews, during which time the 
men were mastering themselves, that, 
yielding to pressure, this tender, involving 
resignation from the Senate, was accepted. 
Mr. Cleveland always congratulated him- 
self upon the success of this beginning in 
He had not to ask the 
advice of local friends, because he himself 
had made up his mind, and nothing except 
absolute refusal would have changed his 
determination. 

Mr. Bayard was essentially fitted for the 
particular office to which he had been 
chosen. He had not only acquired a com- 
prehensive knowledge of foreign affairs but 
he knew his own country and his party per- 
haps better than almost any other available 
living man. From then on the task of or- 
ganization was shared, and also from that 
day to the end of their lives there was never 
so much as a word—probably not even a 
thought—between these men that was not 
both friendly and intimate. With the pos- 
sible exception of Andrew Jackson and 
Martin Van Buren, they came to admire 
each other even perhaps more warmly than 
any other two statesmen bearing this rela- 
tion during all our history, and they worked 
together not only personally but in the mat- 
ter of policies, on the question of important 
and vital appointments, in all that was 
necessary to conduct the Government on 
the best and highest lines. 

Mr. Cleveland always insisted that it was 
hard to determine which was the more 
difficult to deal with—the North or the 
South. In the one there had been very little 
opportunity for Democrats to show what 
they could do. They succeeded in some 
states with fair regularity; but in the re- 
mainder, when they had any chance at all, 
it was a fitful one. Now and again they had 
carried Pennsylvania for governor or sena- 
tor, but it was always a chance rather than 
strength; once in a while they elected a 
stray governor or senator in Ohio; In- 
diana was always close, sometimes favor- 
able but often unfavorable, and even in the 
former case the men chosen as senators or 
governors, with the exception of Joseph 
E. McDonald, did not always fit with the 
party in the rest of the country. It was on 
the border approaching the prairies that 
political and financial heresies often ran riot. 

As a result of this position Mr. Cleveland 
concluded to settle first his treatment of 
the South. Here other conditions made it 
difficult for Democrats to reach a measure 
of power and responsibility that would give 
them the training and confidence necessary 
for high political work. They had governors 
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and senators in plenty, but they could 
hardly become known throughout the coun- 
try at large. The problems in the South 
were local rather than national. Often they 
were so distinctly racial that they still 
inured to the states or the section that had 
made a confederacy of its own. Mr. Bayard 
himself had come from a border state and 
thus represented neither the North nor the 
South. When, therefore, it came to the 
choice of Southern men for the cabinet it 
was found to be almost a necessity to en- 
croach upon the Senate. 

Among those who wanted to be Attorney- 
General was Augustus H. Garland, of 
Arkansas. He had been governor of his 
state, and had thus fixed precedents for 
other states; had presented and settled, 
upon his own argument before the Supreme 
Court, the question of his readmission to 
practice, and had served in the Senate, 
where his record was an outstanding one; 
and yet with it all nobody knew what he 
could or would do in an executive office. He 
was recommended by Mr. Tilden, whose 
support, no doubt, turned the scale in his 
favor. But this encroached still farther 
upon the Senate and thus weakened party 
support and power in that body. Never- 
theless, the new President took the risk, 
and the general feeling over the country 
was one of satisfaction. Mr. Garland was 
an unusually fine lawyer, well fitted for his 
work, which was then not so compre- 
hensive as it became later when the power 
of ue Department of Justice was strength- 
ened. 

And yet in many respects Mr. Garland’s 
cabinet career was a disappointment. He 
lacked just that quality the absence of 
which had been suspected—namely, the 
executive gift. He knew the law and how 
to argue his cases, without showing himself 
wholly successful in the administration of 
the routine or the politics of the depart- 
ment. There is no doubt that despite all 
the high qualities of the new Attorney- 
General the President was somewhat dis- 
appointed. During his term a reckless 
charge was made about his professional 
relations to a telephone patent. It had 
nothing to do with his official career and it 
ought never to have been raised even in the 
newspapers, but, as the Administration 
was new and much depended upon every 
member of it being free from suspicion, the 
episode did harm. When it was thought 
that a formal defense should be made Mr. 
Garland wrote one; when read to the cabi- 
net it was found unsatisfactory to the 
President, who in his own handwriting 
drew another, of sixteen or seventeen fools- 
cap pages, after which neither was used. 
He resumed practice in Washington with 
fair success and passed on into history with 
the reputation of a creditable but not an 
unusually successful cabinet officer. 


Mr. Lamar’s Career 


Looking farther to the South, Mr. Cleve- 
land, with the advice of his mentor, Mr. 
Bayard, chose as Secretary of the Interior, 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar, then senator from 
Mississippi. He had been a teacher of both 
academics and law in his native Georgia, 
had taken a conspicuous place in the leg- 
islature of Georgia, and had served two 
terms in Congress before the war. His 
experience had been enlarged as a member 
of the Secession Convention and he had 
served afterwards in both the diplomatic 
and the military branches of that futile 
revolt. As soon as the war disabilities were 
removed and the carpetbag régime ousted 
he was elected to the House, and had 
served in the Senate for eight years. He 
first attracted attention by his eulogy upon 
Charles Sumner, in 1874. No modern con- 
gressional speech has so electrified the coun- 
try; so thenceforward, whether in the 
House or the Senate, he was a man of mark. 
He was distinguished for broad reading, a 
charming personality, lofty character and 
perfect courage. He would prepare a 
speech with great deliberation, completing 
it almost wholly before writing a word. 
Nothing pleased him so much as to have a 
good listener to whom upon a walk or in his 
room he would tell offhand what he ex- 


pected to say. During the weeks that he. 


thus worked it was difficult to interest him 
in anything else. In addition, he was a man 
of intense affection, and inspired the same 
affection in others. After many years of 
association with him both in the cabinet 
and upon the bench Mr. Cleveland said to 
Senator Hoke Smith: ‘I do not claim that 
Lamar was the ablest man I ever knew, al- 
though he had a wonderful intellect, but 
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I loved him more than I did any of th 
other cabinet associates in either Adminis 
tration.” 
The taking of three prominent men fron 
the Senate was a serious affair. Lookin 
back upon it now it is hard to understanc 
how the President made up his mind to d 
it, and yet, going still deeper into the condi 
tions then existing, it is difficult to determin 
how he could have done otherwise. In thi 
cases of both Bayard and Lamar, they wer 
succeeded by men of equally high character 
the former by George Gray and the latte 
by Gen. Edward C. Walthall. But even witl 
these fortunate replacements, the Demo 
crats of the Senate suffered distinctly fron 
the withdrawal of these potent members— 
men who had served long enough to giv 
them position and whose native ability 
and character had commanded great in 
fluence not only in their own states but i1 
the Senate itself and in the country. . 
Curiously enough, a good many mer 
wanted to be Secretary of War. Among 
these was no less a character than Gen 
George B. McClellan, who was pushec 
resolutely by the people of his state of Ney 
Jersey. The President-elect was friendly 
but, in common with Presidents before an¢ 
since, and except for interim or vacatior 
appointments or in time of war, he couk 
not overcome the feeling that the offic 
should be filled by a civilian. After can 
vassing the situation carefully he selectec 
William C. Endicott, of Massachusetts 
who had been interested though not over 
active in Massachusetts politics. Wher 
chosen as Secretary of War he had been q 
ten years or more a judge in the Supre 
Court of his state, and had made an envi 
able record. He therefore took up his wa 
without any special training in an execu 
tive office and without ever having hek 
any responsible positions under the Fed 
eral Government. He soon showed himseli 
earnest and active, obtained the suppor 
and the good will of the Army, to do whic 
is one of the most serious difficulties in thi 
office, and began at once the work of re 
organization. 


Plans for Coast Defense 


After the Civil War this had long bee 
neglected, until more or less of chaos ha¢ 
resulted. Under the new régime a body 
was appointed, since known as the Endi 
cott Board, which adopted a general pla 
for the coast defenses of the country, 
system which has furnished the basis 6 
most of our work since. This was a natura 
outgrowth from a letter written by Mr 
Tilden to the Speaker of the House in De 
cember, 1885, in which he had emphasize¢ 
the necessity for some specific scheme. 
conclusion was reached in this matter 
the board in question, and in working o' 
the details by officers of both the Arm 
and the Navy, the Secretary of War prove 
himself a man of sound judgment, able t 
carry out a large constructive work. It ha 
never been fully understood or appreciate 
outside the two branches of the militar 
service, but, demonstrating its intelligene 
it has resulted in the formation and adop 
tion of a definite policy in the Army an 
assisted, coincidently, in the growth of th 
Navy. In reaching a verdict on the fi 
Cleveland Administration the Secretar 
of War deserves a high place. 

For Postmaster-General a man unknow 
in the larger politics of the country w 
chosen: William F. Vilas, who had entere 
the Army as a captain during the Civ 
War and had risen when only twenty-fot 
years old to the rank of colonel. He ha 
resumed with success his legal practice 1 
Wisconsin, to which state he had bee 
taken asa boy. Though not a candidate fo 
office, he had been active in politics, ha 
ing served as a delegate to the Nation 
Conventions of 1876 and 1880. During th 
period he had delivered an address we 
coming his old commander, General Gran 
upon his return from a trip around tl 
world, from which time he was a we 
known figure in the West. He made 
record as permanent chairman of the coi 
vention of 1884. He not only showed hin 
self an orator but a clear analyst of cha 
acter. As Postmaster-General he soc 
showed unusual gifts as an executive office 
so that this department, which had be 
a sort of first and last resort for politic 
machines, was accorded a developmel 
and given an efficiency that surprised # 
country. When Mr. Lamar resigned to | 
upon the Supreme Court, Mr. Vilas su 
ceeded him and applied to the Inter! 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
Department the methods that had already 
distinguished him. The President had no 
more loyal or effective supporter than 
William F. Vilas, and when a few years 
later he came back into public life as a 
member of the Senate he demonstrated 
anew the good judgment that had been 
shown in his original advancement. 

The Treasury Department gave the 
President more trouble than all others. It 
was vital that no mistakes should be made; 
but he hardly knew which way to turn. On 
some public questions he was blessed with 
that knowledge which in some men seems 
intuitive, but as he had not given particu- 
lar attention to Federal finance and taxa- 
tion, and was orthodox from a party point 
of view, when he looked about he found 
that a close knowledge was demanded. 
Owing to an all-round lack of experience 
there was no obvious candidate and there 
was hesitation to push men upon him. 

So Eastern representatives of sound 
finance turned to Daniel Manning. The 
President knew him best of all and had 
consulted him upon all the appointments 
previously discussed, though neither of 
them had thought of Manning himself. 
But it was not long before a good deal of 
pressure was brought to bear. Tilden 
methods seemed to be making themselves 
felt. Telegrams and letters came from 
everywhere suggesting Manning’s name. 
Delegations visited Albany to press his 
merits. Still, the President had not thought 
of Manning, who had evidently determined 
not to think of himself; there was even 
great doubt among the friends of both 
whether or not a tender of the place would 
be considered. As the time approached for 
decision it became more and more clear 
that if there really was no obvious man it 
was necessary to make one. It was borne 
in upon the President that Manning, as an 
editor and by reason of political and busi- 
ness associations, had given much study to 
economic questions. 

Finally a concrete movement was organ- 
ized by Augustus Schoonmaker and Alton 
B. Parker to push the Manning candi- 
dacy. They enlisted the support of Samuel 
J. Randall, who answered Mr. Cleveland’s 
question, “‘Would Manning take the place?” 
by the suggestive reply, ‘“You can only 
tell that by asking him.’’ George William 
Curtis, George Jones and other independ- 
ents joined the movement, thus increasing 
the pressure. The tender was met by a 
refusal, but in spite of Manning’s attitude 
the demand became so strong that his 
friends told him how they had long rallied 
at his command and it was now their turn 
to ask something. Cleveland and Manning 
spent a week-end with Tilden at Grey- 
stone, and the struggle was over. 


A Tribute to Daniel Manning 


Scarcely enough attention has been paid 
to the importance of this appointment. 
Mr. Manning entered upon the office, sur- 
rounded himself by the best men that he 
could find in his own state and everywhere 
else, took a strong line in the matter of 
policy, and was able so to impress himself 
upon the country as to meet the urgent 
needs of the Treasury Department with 
plans for the reduction of the surplus that 
had been piled up under old laws. He had 
not only to gain and hold the support of 
his own party and of the thoughtful ele- 
ments related to banking and business, but 
to obtain the support of Republicans. 
This was shown by the attitude assumed 
then and afterwards by Dr. Andrew D. 
White, a supporter of the Republican can- 
didate; but when he came to deal with 
the Cleveland Administration he singled 
out the Secretary of the Treasury in the 
most conspicuous way for commendation, 
saying in his autobiography, when referring 
to press representatives in the state senate 
when he was a member: 

“They have long since been forgotten, 
with one exception. This was the quiet 
reporter who sat just in front of the clerk’s 
chair day after day, week after week, dur- 
ing the whole session. A man of very few 
words, with whom I had but the smallest 
acquaintance. Greatly surprised was I in 
after years, when he rose to be editor of the 
leading Democratic organ of the state and 
finally, under President Cleveland, a valu- 
able Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States—Daniel Manning.” 

Mr. Manning’s health soon broke under 
the enormous pressure that was placed 
upon him in a new and difficult position. 


| His equanimity was also greatly, disturbed 
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by the pressure for office. This, combined 
with his official duties, made it almost in- 
evitable that his health should soon give 
way. 

He was a deliberate man, who took 
plenty of time to think out a thing. Judge 
Parker, who had been sent for and asked to 
take the office of First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, relates that Manning said to him: 
“Well, Parker, coming down with us?” 
Asked further if he had given the President 
his refusal, Manning said, “‘ Yes, I told him 
you would not be fool enough to come; as, 
indeed, I wish I hadn’t.”” Judge Parker 
follows this with the story in which the 
Secretary of the Treasury said, “I never 
was so good a Christian as since I have 
been down here. When I go to St. John’s 
Church on a Sunday morning, sit down in 
my pew, bend my knee and bow my head, 
I devoutly thank God that no man can 
speak to me for an hour.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury had hard 
work to whip Congress into some sort of 
shape, and it was this extra straw that 
finally broke his constitution. When he 
proposed to resign the President refused to 
accept his resignation and insisted that he 
should take a holiday, writing him in the 
most affectionate way. He did this, only 
to fail in getting relief, and the retirement 
became imperative, to the intense regret 
of the President. From first to last, from 
the Syracuse convention in 1882 to the 
final parting in 1887, the men had borne 
the closest personal and public relations 
without a word or shade of difference and 
with a full understanding of each other. 


Mr. Whitney’s Appointment 


I shall have occasion in another place to 
deal with William C. Whitney as Secretary 
of the Navy. It was always the gossip 
among his friends, and especially the friends 
of Mr. Tilden, that if any appointment 
to the cabinet was made from the state of 
New York it should be Whitney. When the 
Marning appointment was rumored it 
was still unexpected. The day had hardly 
dawned, after it seemed settled, before 
Whitney was in Willett Street to remind 
the President-elect of this supposed promise 
which, never direct, had still been implied. 
It was recognition of this fact and the pres- 
sure brought by Whitney and his friends, 
and his assured fitness, that led the Presi- 
dent to choose a second member of the 
cabinet, then only seven in number, from 
his own state. 

Collectively, it was to the hands of these 
seven men, working with the man who had 
chosen them without knowing much about 
them, that the national destinies were in- 
trusted for four years. They came together 
in Washington knowing little individually 
of one another and still less of their chief. 
No adequate recognition has been made in 
recent history of the power of this group as 
the representatives of a great party turn- 
over. They came into conditions the hard- 
ness of which they did not realize, and knew 
little about putting themselves and their 
work before the public. Looked at from 
the modern point of view, that of the thing 
miscalled propaganda, they were simple- 
minded folk. Neither as public officials 
nor as men did they ever learn how to ex- 
ploit themselves in the manner that has 
distinguished the Roosevelt and Wilson 
days. Outside the President few biogra- 
phies of them have been written, and his- 
tory has been so shallow that the public 
has often been shown more of the critical 
or even the bad than of the larger issues 
behind them. 

The minor officials in every department, 
assistants or deputies, or whatever title or 
power they might have, were chosen with 
the same general purpose as the heads of 
departments. They had the advantage of 
being new and naturally active and in- 
telligent in what they had to do, but they 
labored under the drawback of absence of 
experience in public business. Many of 
them were the outcome of the peculiar 
American feeling that the man who can do 
one thing can do another; the belief that 
if he can succeed in private business he has 
every chance to make good in government. 
Men like Malcolm Hay, of Pennsylvania, 
too early lost, as Assistant Postmaster- 
General; CharlesS. Fairchild, of New York, 
as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; 
George A. Jenks, of Pennsylvania, first as 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, then as 
Solicitor-General; Gen. John C. Black, of 
Illinois, as Pension Commissioner—to name 
only a few—were fitted for any responsi- 
bility that might have been put upon them, 
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Among them and their subordinates s 
tered over the whole country there wa: 
superman with the elements of what o: 
is miscalled genius. They were strai 
forward and well-meaning, played t 
parts as well as they knew how, and | 
public life without making a great m 
upon it, and, still more often, without 
real outlook into the political future thro 
whose half-open door they had peeped 
a minute. 

It is no part of my purpose to gathe 
the fragments that relate to the mem 
of the cabinet and their assistants. W 
observing close historical accuracy, 
intention is to show what Mr. Clevel 
himself did and how he did it. The rou 
story of the time, thus far grossly neglee 
will naturally be taken care of through 
research now so industriously under y 
Pursuant to this idea I have paid atten 
to those larger policies that revolve al 
the President. Both those that cam 
him as a heritage and those distinctly 
own were carried out with intelligence 
persistence. 

Much nonsense has been written 
talked about the alleged failure of 
Cleveland to appreciate the work 
achievements of Samuel J. Tilden, not « 
in the nomination and election but in 
far-reaching influence of his public cai 
This is largely the outcome of the effor 
John Bigelow, Tilden’s official biograp 
and of some self-appointed friends. 

Cleveland’s administration as gove’ 
was almost purely Tildenesque. Both 1 
opposed to Tammany, to the Canal I 
and other self-seeking combinations; | 
stood for the protection of property; 
appointments of the pupil and the 
ceptor were of the same character; 
both stood for the dominance of law. | 
safe to conclude that every member of 
Cleveland cabinet might have been chi 
by Tilden. 

During this first administration no 1 
could wield any influence or attain» 
standing position without passing thre 
the Tilden melting pot. No men were 
ferred for places of responsibility who \ 
not Democrats of his type; so if he > 
was sometimes termed the master of t' 
all had entered the Presidency, to whic 
believed himself elected in 1876, he ec 
hardly have varied the record made by 
pupil and successor. 


Hostile Office-Holders 


It is next to impossible for readers 
students of this time to realize the bit 
ness of the opposition that awaited 
Cleveland when he took office on Marc 
1885. Intrenched for so long a period, 
holders of office, the men who had bee 
power during the previous twenty- 
years, were not in a good humor whe 
came to loosening their grip. It was 
easy to uproot the interests that had 
sumed as vested rights or to conquer pr 
dices that arose at every turn and u 
all intelligence or idea of fairness. It se 
incredible now to recall the war cries ' 
resounded from every bitter partisar 
public life, from every newspaper or; 
from large circles of society everywh 
The payment of the Confederate d 
compensation for slaves, the cutting o 
pensions, the uprooting of all the result 
the war through the reorganization of 
courts, even the reénslavement of the n 
were only a few of the ogres constantly 
before the public. 

To say that Mr. Cleveland was 
tounded is to express it mildly. This bit 
ness recoiled upon him; it was imposs 
of escape. His patriotic attitude du 
the Civil War and his firm action 
convinced war Democrat seemed to cc 
for nothing. It is recalled that at one t 
some Republican friend who was loatl 
believe all these charges and yet could 
forget them went in to see him. He 
counted them with rather brutal frankr 
when the President turned and said, “‘V 
I somehow thought that in spite of ev 
thing that might occur the land would 
least, be left.’”’ This was the only pers 
answer he ever made to such extravag 
charges. 

The result was that the President 
his cabinet took up their work with ev 
thing to gain so far as public sentiment 
concerned. Whatever they got they 
to fight for, and that under discouras 
circumstances. If there was one thing 1 
Mr. Cleveland lacked it was either 
ability or the desire to manage legisla 

(Continued on Page 52) | 
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high cost of operation. 


Perhaps the finest thing Packard engi- 
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penalty is necessary. 
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of ease, alertness and smoothness of mo- 
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with the very name of Packard. 
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purpose it sought to furnish these rare 
qualities—perhaps for the first time in 
the history of fine car manufacture—with 
notably low operating outlay. 


To that end there was sought and 
attained in the Single-Six an excep- 
tional degree of simplicity—of unusual 
parts-accessibility and extraordinarily 
accurate parts-machining. 


As a sequence there followed in the 
Single-Six an elimination of useless weight, 
and these elements allied to efficient car- 
buration and the almost magic influence 
of the Packard fuelizer, haveaccomplished 
most remarkable results. 


Packard Single-‘Six—as you can learn by 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
bodies. He had shown this in Albany, 
where by the directness of his methods he 
had fairly succeeded; but this was, after 
all, on a comparatively small scale, and he 
came to his office there with the momentum 
behind him of a majority that was over- 
whelming. When it came to doing things 
that were in his line of public work no man 
knew better, but he was almost wholly un- 
able to realize that management of the 
legislative branch was necessary if the 
Executive was to be permitted to do his 
part. Some of this failure arose from the 
fact that he had never served in any 
legislature; even beginning with the Com- 
mon Council of Buffalo, he showed a certain 
contempt for such assemblies. In any event, 
he made no attempt to manage Congress, 
to dictate the organization in either House, 
and manifested no interest in the make-up 
of committees. He also suffered because he 
did not know the leaders in either party, 
whether in Senate or House. Before hiselec- 
tion he had never met Mr. Carlisle; he had 
only once seen Mr. Hendricks, who was to 
preside over the Senate at the extra session, 
only to die prematurely; he had no ac- 
quaintance with the heads of the principal 
committees or with their leading members. 


Efforts to Coerce the President 


Whatever might happen, the new Presi- 
dent and his cabinet had to deal with 
Congress by creating its own conditions, 
developing its own leaders, putting down 
its own jealousies and weaknesses. In other 
words, it had to be whipped into such 
shape that it could carry out the purposes 
of the new Administration, which had a 
safe majority in the House and a large and 
active minority in the Senate. 

The contest with the beaten party was 
soon staged conspicuously in the Senate, 
which sought to revive the old Tenure of 
Office Act, passed to curb Andrew Johnson. 
It had been repealed in part at the in- 
stigation of President Grant, but certain 
features of it still remained, and of these 
the partisan Senate took full advantage. 
It seems incredible now that men of the 
standing of Edmunds, Allison, Harrison, 
Hoar, Logan and others should have 
deemed it possible to hold up appointments 
by the President of the United States and 
thus interfere with his proper functions, 
and yet the attempt was seriously made 
and was persisted in for months, until the 
country became disgusted with the whole 
proceeding and the effort thus to hamper 
him was finally given up. There have 
been times when the Senate and the Presi- 
dent have clashed, from the days of Jackson 
to those of Wilson, but these came when 
there was some chance of success. From 
the moment the fight on Cleveland began 
there was no more possibility that it could 
succeed than if that body had undertaken, 
unaided, to usurp all the powers of the 
three departments of Government. This 
contest gave the President a prestige that 
carried him on not only to the end of his 
Administration but in this respect fixed for 
all time his place in history. 

Mr. Cleveland carried to Washington 
the methods of work that had character- 
ized him since he started out to study law. 
He did not know what it was to become 
tired. As he seemed to have no idea that 
any considerable amount of sleep was 
necessary, he toiled along day and night, 
seeing people, holding cabinet councils, 
meeting senators and members of Con- 
gress—the latter, it must be confessed, often 
somewhat impatiently; attending no func- 
tions that he could avoid; and meeting 
his real friends at dinner, after which he 
would go to his office to resume his work. 
Thus, when he lived in his White House 
office, as while he was in the mayoralty 
or the governorship, he put in his usual 
eighteen waking hours. Nor did he know 
how to save himself; he neither could nor 
would dictate letters to a stenographer, 
or—outside those of a formal or official 
character—leave them to a secretary; he 
must study the missives themselves and 
write answers with his own hand. He was 
rather a slow writer,:thinking as he went 
along, carrying out to the utmost the 
severe training to which he had subjected 
himself in this art, thus knowing every- 
thing as he went along. 

It was useless to talk to him about get- 
ting help, because he would not have it. 
The most efficient clerks and secretaries 
were at his disposal, but to him they were 
just the same as the least competent that 
could have been found. So he proceeded 
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from the beginning to the end of his Ad- 
ministration. When he wanted a rest he 
went away somewhere, went fishing, shot 
ducks or paced the deck of a yacht, at 
which times he really rested for a day or so, 
though seldom more; but while responsi- 
bility pressed there was practically no in- 
termission. That he shortened his life by 
this unusual effort is undoubted; he per- 
haps knew it then, and as the end came 
nearer, but he could not help it. There was 
always something to do and thus the long 
hours passed, sometimes rather wearily, 
though with a devotion that nothing could 
surpass. 

The social life of the first Cleveland 
Administration was simple and wholly con- 
sonant with dignity and tradition. There 
was an entire absence of ostentation. The 
President had his own high standards and 
lived up to them. He was always successful 
in the purely ceremonial functions incident 
to any office he held. His hospitality was 
not widespread, but it was liberal and suf- 
ficient. Here, as elsewhere, he sought to 
bring together the people who were con- 
genial, getting away, as far as possible, 
from the purely official side to which the 
society of capitals nearly always tends. He 
oversaw the organization of the larger 
functions and the carrying them out. He had 
confidence in his household arrangements, 
but this particular feature—especially as 
far as it related to diplomacy—was his 
own, something for which he himself was 
responsible. There were no mistakes in 
seating diplomats as far as precedence was 
concerned. He was something of a stickler 
for this, not on his own account, but from 
the very necessity of the case. This was 
shown by his own personal attitude toward 
his great office. He said to me once in after 
years, “‘Well, Parker, you know I am not 
much of a fellow for show and display or for 
asserting my personal dignity, but,”’ he said 
with a kind of sly wink, ‘““when I was on 
duty as President I would never let any 
person pass to my right.”” This was merely 
an application of the old right long as- 
sumed by the king so that nothing should 
interfere with his sword arm, and had de- 
scended in undisturbed succession to one 
of the most democratic of all the Presi- 
dents that the United States has had. 


Mrs. Cleveland’s First Reception 


The families of the members of the cabi- 
net were congenial to the master and mis- 
tress of the White House. They all worked 
together well; there was no friction; there 
was no struggle for dominance; in fact 
everything went as it might if these eight 
men and their families had lived in.some 
small town where they would meet from 
time to time at dinners or other functions. 
Mrs. Whitney was perhaps an exception. 
She was the most universal hostess that had 
ever been seen in official Washington; and 
though her husband was perhaps the most 
aristocratic, the most assertive of all the 
men in the group, his hospitalities reached 
farther, comprehended more kinds of peo- 
ple, and had more influence upon the work 
of the time than anything of the kind that 
had been known since the early days. 

Few events not political in their nature 
have attracted more interest than the 
marriage of the President, fifteen months 
after his inauguration, to Miss Frances 
Folsom, of Buffalo, daughter of his late 
friend and partner, Oscar Folsom. The 
fact that the man was not only President 
of the United States but had reached and 
passed the time when his bachelorhood had 
seemed to be settled attached to this mar- 
riage a romantic quality that has seldom 
been surpassed. Everything was conducted 
in such good taste, with such a lack of dis- 
play, and yet the public was so fully ap- 
prised where it deserved information, that 
nothing could have been more appropriate. 
That the President and his wife during all 
their years together so stood as examples 
of the highest dignity, that supreme hap- 
piness came to them, and that the country 
continued to applaud the choice that he had 
made, gave it an importance not to be un- 
derrated. The fact that this young girl, not 
quite twenty-two years of age, just grad- 
uated, had made such a favorable impres- 
sion added much to the romance of the 
event. . 

The President was little given to talking 
in general about his relatives and seldom 
talked of his family life. However, on one 
or two occasions he threw off this reserve 
and spoke with freedom. After the nomina- 
tions had been made in 1892 I was spending 
the evening with him and his colleague, 
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Adlai E. Stevenson. We were discussing 
the events of the preceding weeks and an- 
ticipating the coming months when there 
came, as a visitor, a Catholic priest, a close 
friend of Mr. Cleveland when he was goy- 
ernor, a very well-known figure in New 
York, now dead, the Rev. Father Thomas 
J. Ducey. The reverend gentleman asked 
the ordinary questions about Mrs. Cleve- 
land and her health. He spoke of several. 
friendly matters, when Mr. Cleveland, then 
ex-President, soon to be President again, 
seemed to consult his memory and told this 
story: 

“When we returned from our little 
honeymoon trip at Deer Park the time 
came when the bride was to give her first 
reception in the White House. I paid no 
attention to the matter; but her mother, 
who was visiting us, came to me on the 
morning of the day in question and said 
that she thought I ought to go upstairs to 
the coming function, in order, as she 
phrased it, to see how the start was made, 
When Mrs. Folsom came by the office I was’ 
working away as usual and was rather 
piqued than otherwise at the interruption; 
but I put on my coat, went with her, and 
we stood together behind the hostess and 
the receiving party. We remained perhaps 
two or three minutes without a word. At 
the end of this time, desiring to get back 
to work, and satisfied that I could make no 
further contribution to the affair, I plucked 
Mrs. Folsom gently by the sleeve and said, 
perhaps rather impatiently, as I started 
away, ‘Oh, come on! She’ll do.’” 


Interest in the Indians 


At another time during one of our long 
interviews he was recounting some of his 
experiences in the White House, and in 
doing so illustrated them in this way: 

“One day, as was then common, I had 
received a constituent of some member of 
Congress. i g 
private sitting; in fact it was much longe 
than my time allowed, and as it went on 
found that the interview was rather tire 


ding myself of strangers with a gift fo 
overstaying their welcome, thus making 


been exceedingly polite to him, so, rather 
satisfied with himself, he asked whether he 
could see Mrs. Cleveland. Sitting in my 
chair opposite to him, I drew myself up to 
my full height and replied, ‘ Mrs. Cleveland 
sir, is not on exhibition.’ It is scarcel 
necessary to say that this motion was ef. 
fective.” 

Among other features that had been 
under way when Cleveland became Presi 
dent was that of breaking the grip of polyg 
amy in Utah. The most severe laws had 
been passed and there had been fitful en 
forcement of them. e 


he worked with Senator Edmunds, the au 
thor of the law, in his readiness to accep 


There was no suggestion of persecution 
and no political pressure, which these peo 
ple, clever as they were, knew so well hoy 
to use, was permitted to have the smallest 
influence. a 
He was convinced that emphasis of thé 
accepted idea relating to the American fam: 
ily should never be forgotten. 
One feature that surprised many person: 
was the interest Mr. Cleveland showed it 
the American Indian. This was manifes' 
in his annual message after he had been i 
office for only a few months. It is neces 
sary to look beyond official experience t 
understand why he laid emphasis upon thi 
question. Its origin lay in his knowledg 
of the general missionary effort becaus 
one of his sisters had served with her hus 
band for many years in China. This hai 
fixed upon his mind the necessity for con 
tinuous Christian effort everywhere an 
thus drew him to that early study of th 
Indian question which was to find use whe 
he was compelled to deal with it. 
It soon became apparent that this intel 
est had drawn him to the study of th 
books dealing with the problem. The 
had been a cessation of attention to th 
American Indian until in 1881 Mrs. Hele 
Hunt Jackson published her study, A Cet 
tury of Dishonor. To her the idea ha 
come, comparatively late in life, as a so 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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structure of Dodge Brothers Busi- 
ness Sedan before the enamel is 
baked on, and before the interior 
is furnished, you would be pro- 
foundly impressed by its strength. 


You would see that every panel, 
every pillar, and every rib is steel 
—that even the door sills and 
window mouldings are steel. 


You would see that all of these 
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welded together into one staunch 
steel body, with no bolts or rivets 
to work loose, nothing to rattle 
or squeak or warp. 


And you would realize that, like 
the all-steel Pullman coach, this 
unique construction—originated 
by Dodge Brothers for this car— 
represents the last word in pro- 
tection to passengers—the ulti- 
mate achievement in closed car 
ruggedness. 
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of revelation, as a crusade she ought to 
take up in favor of the oppressed. It 
attracted wide notice and Mr. Cleveland 
had read it with absorbed attention. His 
interest thus drawn, immediately upon 
entering the Presidency in March he began 
a practical study of the problem. He found 
a sympathetic listener in Mr. Lamar, his 
Secretary of the Interior, and upon them 
devolved the selection of a Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs who should carry out 
their ideas. Many abuses had developed 
in the appointment of Indian agents, and, 
as it seemed to be nobody’s business until 
Mrs. Jackson pushed it to the front, it was 
natural that the President should make a 
specialty of it. 

In any event, before the message was sent 
to Congress he had had careful inquiries 
made into the workings of the Indian servy- 
ice. Having begun this he kept it up, and 
in each succeeding message, in letters, in 
instructions to agents drawn by himself 
he constantly emphasized its importance. 
Also, with his usual care in the hearing of 
pardon cases, he devoted the same effort to 
an application on behalf of some Indian out 
on a reservation as he did to even the most 
important cases that might come before 
him from the highest offenders. He always 
insisted that he was perhaps the only friend 
such a poor Indian had on earth. In one of 
the last letters which Mrs. Jackson wrote 
to the President she thanked him for this 
devotion and for the protection he had 
thus extended. Perhaps this encourage- 
ment did more to keep her and her succes- 
sors at work on this problem than anything 
that had occurred during the preceding 
quarter of a century. He used often to 
speak of the effect that this work had, not 
only upon the Indians and upon public 
sentiment, but upon himself. It was a 
matter of pride to the end that he had thus 
surrendered to impulse and he expressed 
satisfaction that he had been able to con- 
tribute something to the cause of justice. 


Pension Abuses 


On nothing did Mr. Cleveland feel more 
keenly than the unreasonable opposition 
to his pension vetoes. His own personal 
and family attitude towards the Civil War 
had been so clear and his loyalty and devo- 
tion so strong that he could not understand 
how anybody, even the lowest partisan, 
could be so deliberately unjust. Between 
his two terms he said to me one time: 

‘“When I entered office I came into what 
I found was a condition of neglect or cor- 
ruption in the pension laws. The enact- 
ment of many of them had been forced by 
an artificial public sentiment, many classes 
having been included that ought never to 
have been thought of. In this I could have 
no part except as new laws or amendments 
were presented for signature. In their 
execution I had sworn to do what I deemed 
my duty. I soon found that little attention 
was given to justice and honest adminis- 
tration, and that, as agents pushed upon 
Congress the most audacious schemes, pri- 
vate as well as general, it was easier to 
appropriate money than it was to inquire. 
The trouble was due mostly to the fact 
that I would not make myself a party to 
such methods. I made the most careful 
examination of bills, petty so far as amounts 
were involved, but insisting that each 
should have a principle behind it. I vetoed 
these bills with a system that was exceed- 
ingly exacting so far as it involved labor, 
and when it was found that I was standing 
like a stone wall at once against unjust 
claims and exactions upon the Treasury 
great commotion ensued. 

“The main issues were overlooked and 
I was met with an opposition that was 
annoying and unjust. I could but observe, 
however, that of these bills, while practi- 
cally all had passed without a roll call, 
yet none was reénacted after attention had 
been directed to it by a veto. I felt after- 
wards that I had perhaps made a mistake 
in not appealing directly to the country 
with the fullest and frankest explanations 
of my position; but I could not see where 
there had been any oversight and when I 
recognized the fact it was too late. If I had 
to do it over again I should certainly take 
this course and, disagreeable as it might be, 
repeat some of my direct appeals for the 
correction of abuses.” 

Naturally, when Mr. Cleveland came 
into office as President, assisted thereto by 
his attachment to the civil-service reform, 
there were many. currents: and. counter- 
currents in politics. The law and the public 
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sentiment back of the proposed change 
were new. It had not had a fair trial. There 
had been no decided change in party con- 
trol, something absolutely necessary to 
bring the question into focus with the condi- 
tions of the time. The tendency had been 
to keep in office the men who had long been 
there and to fill vacancies as far as possible 
with men of the same party alignment. 

Mr. Cleveland was devoted to this re- 
form as he understood it, but his idea of it 
was somewhat different from that of what 
he used to term, rather affectionately than 
otherwise, his fool civil-service-reform 
friends. These were the people whose only 
idea, when they found some man in office, 
was to keep him there regardless of quali- 
fications or efficiency. Mr. Cleveland be- 
lieved from the beginning that this reform 
could never be made workable until the 
offices brought under it had been fairly 
divided. He insisted that the party align- 
ment of our people was, and had been al- 
most from the beginning, fairly divided as 
to numbers. He felt sure that while either 
party was thought to have an advantage 
in the distribution of official favors the 
policy could never be sustained. 


Men Spoiled by Office 


He took an entirely different view from 
most men about subordinate offices. He 
did not believe that they had anything 
like the importance to the business of the 
country and especially to the management 
of parties that was attached to them by 
many persons. In fact, it was almost a fad 
of his that it was not fair to any ordinary 
man to take him out of the industrial em- 
ployments into which he had been drawn 
or towards which his training tended, and 
to throw him temporarily into office. 

He had a strong feeling that the holding 
of the average public office brought harm 
to a man rather than good. Of course he 
did not include in this those places which 
carried with them initiative and respon- 
sibility. What he meant to ask was why the 
average man who knew in the ordinary way 
how to take care of himself, how to develop 
his ambitions in private lines, how to use his 
own gifts and his power of growth, should 
think for a moment of accepting a clerkship 
or some routine place. He always insisted, 
too, that not only did office-holding have 
the drawbacks thus enumerated but that 
it spoiled many and many a good man for 
his real work. 

In the matter of patronage the President 
was fairly able, within his own limitations, 
to satisfy both the legitimate claims of his 
party and those of the honest advocates 
of civil-service reform. All foreign minis- 
ters were changed within the year, the 
three leading ones in the first three weeks. 
Bayard showed himself prompt in deci- 
sion and action. All such places were, as 
usual, vacated by resignation when the 
President took office, and advantage was 
taken of this. District attorneys, pension 
agents, postmasters in large centers, rev- 
enue agents were shifted as rapidly as their 
terms expired or it was possible or politic. 
Few changes were made’ in the minor 
places. Perhaps the Philadelphia Post Office 
was the principal exception, where, within 
a year, half of the thousand clerks and ear- 
riers were turned out; but, even here, when 
a fair division had been reached, this pro- 
cess of removal and appointment was fairly 
over. Wherever this was done, the civil- 
service law—under which, however, it was 
then easy to make removals freely—was 
carefully observed. 

The ministers sent abroad and the con- 
suls who went to their posts within the first 
two years of the Administration were dis- 
tinetly superior to those they displaced. 
This was only natural because of the fact 
that the whole machinery of government, 
especially of foreign positions, had become 
antiquated. 

An interesting episode in connection 
with the foreign service was that dealing 
with Constantinople. The first Minister 
was Samuel S. Cox, better known as 
Sunset Cox, who soon tired of the place. 
Largely upon the suggestion of Henry 
Ward Beecher the President appointed 
Oscar S. Straus as his successor. This 
sending of a Jew to an important and deli- 
cate embassy, where Christian missions 
were to be overseen was an act of cour- 
age which deserved, as it received, the 
highest commendation. Perhaps at no 
time in our history was better protection 
afforded to the missionary element through- 
out Turkey than that which came from the 
oversight of the new Minister. It would 
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have been impossible for him not to do h 
duty, but it seemed as if he went out of h 
way to protect missions, with a succe 
hitherto unknown. 

During the four years that Mr. Clev 
land was out of office he used to spe: 
freely of many of the principal featur 
that had entered into his first administr 
tion. The revelations made in those inte 
esting free conversations were lodged - 
both note and memory. Among those 
which there was a real interest the tar 
message of 1887 was perhaps the most ir 
portant. That the President should tal 
the unprecedented course of devoting | 
annual message to a single subject was | 
novel that I could do no else than ask que 
tions about it. Concerning this he said: 

“Before I was mentioned for Preside 
my principal objection to becoming a ca 
didate grew out of this question. I i 
sisted then, as I do still, that I was n 
prepared to deal with a problem that hi: 
been with us from the beginning of o 
history. I really knew nothing about 
from a technical or economic point of vier 
I said so with frankness and felt it st 
more forcibly; but once in office all tl 
conditions were changed and I had 
learn. I could no longer go on with mere 
the ordinary routine conception of it th 
men gather by party attachment. Wh 
I entered upon my duties I was confront 
by a system of taxation that was collectii 
surpluses greatly to the injury of busine 
and development. Something had to | 
done. Even if no principle had been i 
volved, it was a necessity for the presery 
tion of honest methods that these reductio’ 
should be made fairly. In order to recor 
mend them I had to find out about ther 
and so I began sedulously, in whatev 
time I could find from the work thus throy 
upon me, to learn what I could. I talk 
to men who had given attention to t 
subject and found that even in my oy 
party I at once ran up against diver 
ideas and theories. I turned to the usu 
books of political economy and there t 
confusion was even greater, until I ec 
cluded that in some way I must find 
what ailed our system of taxation fun 
mentally. As I went on with these stu 
and investigations I did not seem to 
ahead very rapidly and so I was almost 
despair. I passed over the question so f 
as its vital issues were concerned in t 
annual message of 1885, and the sar 
general policy was pursued in 1886. 
threw out certain hints, but on the whe 
I myself recognized that they were vagi 
and unsatisfactory. As I went on into t 
next year the conditions became wor 
rather than better, and I reached the co 
clusion that something far more urge 
must be proposed if the American peo} 
were to be reached.” : 


The Wool Tariff 


“One night when I had finished my wo 
a bit earlier than usual, perhaps by mi 
night, I picked up one of the many pai 
phlets that had accumulated on my de 
This dealt with the wool tariff. I dor 
remember who the author was, or its ex: 
title, but it was a highly contentious a 
ment dealing with some conditions as th 
applied to Ohio. I read on and on, 4 
with each succeeding page I thought I ¥ 
getting a clearer idea of the question 
hand than had hitherto come to me. 
was probably about three o’clock bef 
I finished this first reading, but as this y 
not uncommon it did not attract my att 
tion. I found the next day that it y 
impossible to throw off the impression th 
made. I then began to go deeper, to 
vestigate the question more fully, wi 
the result that I finally reached the e 
clusion that there was no other way 
make an effective appeal to the Ameri 
people than to throw aside all other qu 
tions and deal with this as the one probl 
that must be understood and, so fa 
possible, solved. before others could 
considered. This marks the beginning 
the policy outlined in my message of 18 
and accounts for the determination w 
which I have pursued this matter e 
since. 

“T suppose it did take the count 
surprise, but as I meant to do this, I 
pleased with the result. I found that I 
encountered two distinct tendencies. TI 
came at once the support of a large num 
of people who, if they had ever been pa 
sans at all, were opposed to me. At 
same time there came, from within my ¢ 
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This Rich and Beautiful 
Sedan °%2095 


All-Aluminum Body By a Famous Builder 


Here is custombuilt quality at a quantity price. 


Biddle & Smart, Amesbury, Mass., for almost three generations 
builders of the finest custom carriages and automobile bodies, devote 
all their factories to the production of the Hudson Sedan body. 


They are masters in design and careful workmanship. Before they 
concentrated their efforts in the exclusive production of the Hudson 
Sedan, a body by them, without the chassis, sold for more than you 
pay for this fine car. In every way it is the finest Hudson ever built. 


The Super-Six chassis, with the new Super-Six motor, is even asmoother, 
more delightful piece of mechanism than the earlier Hudsons. 


The new price, recently reduced #200, takes the Hudson Sedan out 
of all competition with cars of comparable beauty, detail of body 
and performance worth. 


Speedster - $1425 7-Pass. Phaeton - $1475 Coach - $1525 Sedan - .$2095 


Freight and Tax Extra 


Canadian Prices, F. O. B. Windsor; All Duty, Sales, Excise Taxes Paid 
Speedster - - $2125 7-Pass. Phaeton - - $2200 Coach oe $2275 Sedan =e 13150 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY — DETROIT 
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At men’s shops the nation over 


F, BERG & COMPANY 
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party, an emphatic protest. I was wel- 
comed as a free-trader by one class of 
people and denounced by the same name 
by another and different class. The party 
element at once entered into the account. 
It was less than a year until the presiden- 
tial election. I had never thought of that 
as an element in the work I had under- 
taken, but it seemed to trouble a great 
many people. I was President of the 
United States then and I was not looking to 
become so again unless I could do some- 
thing that would seem to me to be honest, 
courageous and worth while. As time went 
on I saw clearly that this message was al- 
most sure to defeat me for reélection. That 
the nomination would come in due course 
was in accordance with political precedent 
and the almost inevitable policy that had 
been followed in the past. I did not want 
my party to go to defeat and was not 
anxious to court this result for myself. But 
I preferred defeat to impotence, and look- 
ing back upon the matter now [ still insist, 
and shall always insist, that the policy I 
then adopted was the only one open to me 
as an honest public man and a Democrat.”’ 

Searcely had this message gone to the 
country before party protest went up in 
every direction. All kinds of discouraging 
predictions were made, and the President 
himself, from his own account, often re- 
peated, was quite reconciled to believe that 
any of them—perhaps all of them—might 
be right. He had reached his conclusions 


MANISTY’S EYES 


years; Manisty’s life went by my windows. 
I began to look out for Michael, watch 
for a dimming of his brightness, his self- 
confidence. I watched for Dorothy, dread- 
ing a cloud in her blue eyes. None came; 
nothing happened. She’d go by in her ear, 
driving with one hand on the wheel, rushing 
over to the lake for tennis, to a dance at 
the country club, or driving Michael to 


| Bregar, the county seat. He made frequent 
| trips over there. 


I’d more than an idea of 
why he went. ’ 
One evening she came in to ask for a 


| package, and when I went across to the 


express Office to get it for her she followed 
me. 

“‘Hoddy,” she said confidentially, ‘““who 
is Mr. Hopkinson Martin?” 

For a minute I had a dreadful feeling; 
then I remembered the old man’s eyes. 
No, he wasn’t that kind. 

“Why?” I asked her, playing one ques- 
tion with another, a safe way when you are 
in doubt. 

“T met him the other day,” she said; 
“driving dad to Bregar; he passed us. He 
was in a gorgeous car, looking like the 
Czar of all the Russias; and yet’’—she 
glanced at me mysteriously out of those 
clear eyes of hers—‘“‘Hoddy, of course, I 
know it is absurd; but I had the—the 
feeling that he had been waiting for dad.” 

I pondered that, not looking at her, 
searching for the package. She went on 
slowly, thinking out loud rather than really 
talking, it sounded. 

“T didn’t say anything to dad; it seemed 
so queer. And dad didn’t expect to see 
him; I’msure of that. He was going to see 
someone in Bregar; but Mr. Martin held 
up his hand and dad climbed into his car. 
I waited—I didn’t hear what they said; 
but they were talking business. Presently 
Mr. Martin came over and talked to me. 
He was charming, but sort of wicked. 
I—I kept wondering if Tommy would ever 
be like him. We didn’t go to Bregar, after 


all. 

“Hoddy, you know father. He’s easy 
for a man like that Mr. Hopkinson Martin 
to twist about his fingers. He doesn’t 
know anything but a country business, and 
if he gets tied up with a big man in the city 
like that he’ll go under. You see, father has 
been making so much money this past year 
or two it—it has gone to his head a bit. 
I want you to tell me about Hopkinson 
Martin. I—I can talk to you, Hoddy; 
there isn’t anyone else I can.’ 

“He’s the Vasa of your Tommy 
Welles,” I said 

“Of course,’ ’ she shrugged impatiently; 

“everyone knows that, but he doesn’t speak 
to the Welleses. His daughter married Mr. 
Welles when he was very poor, and he 
didn’t approve. Tommy doesn’t even know 
ae reert by sight. What’s his business, 

) 
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honestly, he believed that he was right, 
and nothing could have turned him. 

In the midst of it the Speaker of the 
House, John G. Carlisle, one of the most 
sympathetic of all his friends, went to see 
him one day. The matter was discussed 
from every point of view, especially from 
that of party. Finally, as the Speaker often 
told me the story, the President said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Carlisle, if every other man in the United 
States deserts me on this question I shall 
still go ahead with the same determination, 
with the same confidence that I am right, 
and in absolute disregard to the result of 
this election or anything else of a party 
or personal character that may follow.” 

With Mr. Cleveland the election of 1888 
was another case of doing what came to 
his hand. No more at this time than at any 
other had he sought the place; but he had 
championed an issue and there was_ no 
such thing as running away from it. The 
party management was the most futile 
seen even in the later days of the useless 
creature known as the managing national 
politician. The machine back of him was 
neither faithful nor efficient; it was filled 
with discordant elements and forces; and, 
taken all in all, perhaps the most fortunate 
of Grover Cleveland’s political ventures 
was his defeat in 1888. It gave him op- 
portunity for higher service than any that 
came to him as the result of two great vic- 
tories. He returned into responsibility 
when he was not only the necessary but 
the only man for the crisis. 


(Continued from Page 44) 


Well, I could have told her, of course, 
that she’d better ask her father; but 
would she have got any help on that? 
Michael is a prince, but he has a queer 
streak, and he might fly into a temper. 
Knowing pretty well what sort of work he 
was doing, I thought it very likely that he 
would do that, so I said, temporizing: 

“Mr. Martin’s a very Tich man, I under- 
stand. He’s a big man in Wall Street; 
and then’’—I tried to make my tone care- 
less and as if the thing did not count for 
much—‘‘they say he’s interested in the 
bootlegging business; not exactly active, 
you know, but with interests. I don’t 
know a thing about it really.” 

I found the package and looked up. I 
didn’t see what I feared—not then. The 
blue eyes were cloudless still, but they were 
thoughtful. She looked up, as we were 
stepping out of the office, toward the shin- 
ing bowls in the drug-store window. I 
didn’t know what she was thinking. But 
the next minute she was smiling and thank- 
ing me. I stood leaning over her car door. 

“Dorrie,” I said, ‘you ought to get real 
acquainted with old man Martin, for you 
sure made a hit with him the day you come 
home. He watched you as if he could eat 
you, just about, and asked all sorts of 
questions. I’ll bet he had his eye on you 
even while he talked to Michael. He’s 
mighty glad you and his grandson are 
chums.” 

“Ts he?” said Dorothy, and she flashed 
asmile at me. ‘Oh, I’m glad you told me, 
Hoddy!”’ 

Well, I couldn’t figure out why, then. 

She drove off towards the lake. A bit 
later I saw her rushing down the curving 
bit of road. Doc’s green flivver had just 
turned the corner; seems she’d just seen 
him. I got back into the office and worked 
on my reports. I knew Dorothy was going 
to be unhappy, and there wasn’t a thing 
I could do. 

Amos Deere is old, and he’s doctored 
every man, woman and child in Manisty 
within a radius of forty miles, scolded ’em, 
helped ’em, cheered ’em on in sickness and 
in health. Dorothy’d had a cute way of 
calling him Dear Doc when she was ’most a 
baby, and the name stuck to him; but 
she hadn’t once set eyes on him since she’d 
been home, and I knew why. 

There’s only one thing Doe Amos is hard 
about. He’s fought drink all his life; says 
he knows what it’s done in the country 
places. He hates Yoka Larssen because 
he serves bad liquor, turns our peaceful 
old village into something ’most like a 
drinking hell at night. He’d run the man 
out of the place if he could, and he won’t 
compromise in any way. Most of the rest 
of us do that, someway or another. I 
can’t turn down an old friend because he’s 
ready to give a man a quart of whisky— 
I pretend I don’t. know nothing! Most 
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The Administration wore on cautiousl; 
to its end. Whether in the cabinet or eithe 
House of Congress, no serious interne 
jealousies developed in the party whic 
had become responsible for the governmen 
of the nation. 

Its effect upon the country both from it 
own achievements and the character of it 
men were assuring to the strength and ir 
tegrity of our institutions. It was whole 
some in that it broke up the assume 
monopoly by any one party of qualities an 
talents, and brought to our people an in 
creased sense of responsibility. 

it is difficult to find that it produce 
much new legislation, something it coul 
not do from lack of power and from th 
necessity it was under so to devote itsel 
to the execution of existing laws as to in 
vite popular confidence. 

The growth of the President in ever 
quality that. makes the intelligent an 
fearless statesman was almost phenomena 
It would have been impossible to change c 
modify his interest and courage, his know! 
edge, his attention to details, his improve 
geniality, the increase of tact so far as thi 
was possible or desirable, his broade 
thought, his clearer expression, and his ur 
varying devotion to friends and supporter: 
as well as to the public interest; but hi 
attention to policies, founded upon prine 
ples, was more and more in evidence. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a ree 


seven articles by Mr. Parker. The next will ap: 


in an early issue. | 


q 
: 


folks is like me, but not Doc Amos. He 
poor; the other doctors are rich and gro 
ing richer. Why? Well, the answer to tha 
comes because he makes enemies, speak 
right out how he regards the men as keep 
blind tigers in our place. It don’t add t 
his roll, that don’t; for I’m not saying w 
haven’t a few tigers round in Manis 
though the only one who’s in it in a bi 


way 
I’d tackled Doe Amos about this befor 
a day or two after Dorothy come home. 
told him what I thought pretty sharp, bu 
he just darted sharp glances at me, waite 
until I’d done. Then he took me to the doo 
“Took, Hoddy—look over there!”’ 
I followed his pointing finger, saw his ey 
glaring at thelightsin Yoka Larssen’s hote 
“There’s hardly a night, and you kno 
it, that some man is not sleeping out the 


building. Does anyone try to turn hi 
out, though he’s a disgrace to any cor 
munity? Do you know why they don 
Because they are all in it together, all 
them. They know he’s protected; they’ 
afraid. This village is honeycombed wit 
bootlegging conspiracy; the whole coun 
is the same, for that matter. That yelle 
crew of physicians, writing their prescrij 
tions to make men like Michael Frane 
safe—secure their own good liquor; th 
old cur up on the hillside raking in h 
reeking dollars, drenching the whole pla 
with alcohol. There, now you’ve got yo 
answer; now you know why I can’t _ 
friends with Dorothy. I love the chi 
but she’s spending that ill-gotten mone 
Hoddy. I’ll not countenance it, I say.” 
He was shaking with passion, his v 
kled old face distorted with feeling. 
“Doe,” I said, ‘‘you aren’t going to ve 
all this on that innocent girl? Dorrie 
I swear it—she hasn’t a thought of a 
thing like this. She’s been sort of out 
things over there in Europe.” 
He shook his head impatiently: 
“T know, I know; if I saw her I show 
I couldn’t help it. That’s why I keep away 
He went out into the night. It was 
bad business. 
But Dorothy, waving her hand at D 
Amos, trailing him down the winding ro 
didn’t guess at all this. How should sh 
It wasn’t until later I knew all wh 


bit from Michael, and from Freda F 


talk back to the neighbors to tell th 
troubles to; and, of course, I haven’ 
fam’ly to tell it to. Well, knowing th 
all—being behind the scenes, as it wereé 
seems I could dope it out ’most as if | 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Champion 
Double-Ribbed Core 
for your Brctection 


A Champion 
In Every Cylinder 


You can’t see the real difference in Champion Spark 
Plugs themselves. You can’t see the betterment that 
comes with the new Champion Double-Ribbed core. 


But you can—and will—sense the difference, and the 
betterment, by way of the performance of your car, from 
the day you equip every cylinder with Champions. 


You will note improved power and pick-up. You 
will note the absence of the logy-sluggish feeling the 
engine had. You will note even a saving in gas and oil. 


Even more, you will find that a complete 
new set of dependable Champions each 
season is reliable insurance against many 
motor troubles due to faulty ignition. 


Not only do you save in actual running 
expense, but you avoid costly repair work 
which non-firing cylinders might neces- 
sitate. 


We can safely promise these things. 
Champion engineers have proved them 
in countless tests both in the laboratory 
and on the road. 


Old spark plugs do not ignite the mix- 
ture in the cylinder so that it burns 
rapidly enough. Much unburned gas is 
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iene. Bo rid 
standard equip- 
ment for 10 
years. Recog- 
nized by dealers 
and owners as 
the most eco- 
nomical, most 
efficient spark 
plug for Ford 
cars and trucks 
and Fordson 
tractors. Sold 
everywhere. 


left. This wastes fuel. 
engine operation. 


It lessens power—impairs 


New Champions will change all that. A complete set 
means better combustion. That means more power. 
Better pick-up and starting. Economy in gas and oil 
sufficient to cover the cost of the plugs. 


Until you get Champions in your engine—a full set— 


- you cannot realize, of course, how much better they are. 


The difference in this Champion—the 
improvement a set makes in car per- 
formance—is so pronounced that you 
are not justified in driving your old 
plugs another day. 


For your own protection, be sure you get 
the Champion with the Double-Ribbed 
core—and install a set at the first op- 
portunity. 

Look for the Double-Ribbed core. Buy 

Champion Spark Plugs by the set. A type 

and size for every engine. Any dealer in- 


terested in selling you the best spark plug 
satisfaction will recommend Champions 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 
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“When You take Your 
Guests into the Kitchen 


HEN you invite your 
guests to the kitchen for 
an old-fashioned taffy-pull or for 
fudge-making you will be proud 
of the beauty of your Tappan 


range—and of its performance. 


Its dignified simplicity, grace- 
ful lines, rounded corners and 
clean porcelain-enamel finish 
combine to give the Tappan 
an air of genuine fineness. 
Stove makers with over forty 
years experience have con- 
structed it beautifully to do 
cooking excellently. They have 
assembled in one complete unit 
all the modern: refinements in 
cookstove construction, and as 
a result you can cook with a 
ha 
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Tappan better and more pleas- 
antly than ever before. The 
Tappan complete line gives 
you the choice of many styles 
and prices. 


The Tappan cook book will be 

sent upon request together with 

the name of your Tappan dealer. 
Dealers: The Tappan franchise in 


your community offers some unusual 
opportunities. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
been present while it all happened, so that’s 
the way I’ll tell this part. 

Dorothy told me she grinned to herself at 
the disreputable noise Doc’s flivver made, 
echoing back over the water. 

“Sounds as if he’d a cargo of tin cans!”’ 
she said to herself, wondering how the thing 
held together with the use it had. It must 
be ten years since Dear Doc’s fat white 
horse had died and he’d bought himself a 
ear, and except for that coat of vivid green 
paint the thing had certainly had no atten- 
tion in all that time. 

“One of these days it’ll fall apart like the 
one-hoss shay,’’ she thought with a gurgle 
of mirth, and slid round the curve of white 
roadway that threaded the lake like a 
ribbon. 

I guess she wasn’t too eager to catch up 
the old doctor, because she knew she could 
overtake him at any time, and it was 
pleasanter to talk to him at his house. He 
disliked being overtaken on the road, and 
since he had not returned her signal he 
could not have seen her, she thought. No, 
she’d take it easy and surprise him at his 
own gate. With one hand negligently on the 
steering wheel and the other on the bunch 
of roses Tommy Welles had cut for her, 
she looked out at the lights of the houses 
springing out across the water like yellow 
flowers. 

It was then she first thought of a house 
amongst the gay summer colony. It would 
be easy to build out here and drive dad in 
to the store every morning; he’d enjoy 
that. She had almost decided that the 
house should be white colonial when an 
added spurt of noise from the flivver made 
her turn and watch it. 

The old man was speeding up! Prob- 
ably, with the sort of uncanny supersense 
he had, he’d realized there was another car 
behind him, and he was getting ready to 
show that his flivver was not to be despised. 
Such a noise! 

But instead of turning off from the lake 
shore into the spur of road that led to his 
own home, Doctor Deere hurried into a 
grass-grown lane that led to a farmhouse, 
and only the sounds of his rattling progress 
came back. The car had disappeared. 

Strenuously Dorothy turned her road- 
ster into the narrow, rutted lane. As the 
noise stopped she called again, she said, 
turning at the farm gate and coming to a 
stop as the doctor scrambled from his con- 
veyance. For a minute she had a clear 
view of the fine old face framed by upstand- 
ing silvery hair; but instead of the benev- 
olent smile that had greeted her from her 


| childhood she faced an almost malevolent 


expression, and eyes of steely blue con- 
firmed the message that his lips uttered: 

““Go away from here!” 

He disappeared inside the house, and 
Dorothy, feeling as if cold water had been 
dashed in her face, sat for an instant staring 
at the closed door. Then she got it slowly. 
Of course she didn’t know what had been 
going on. Probably these folks had scarlet 
fever or something. Dear Doc had always 
been absurdly careful. But how queer 
the old dear had looked—and speechless, 
almost! After that racket he might be deaf, 
but that didn’t account for his being dumb. 
She laughed as she told me about it. 

The drug store is at the end of the village, 
where the noisy street ends in a velvet 
blackness that by day leads out to the 
woods, green and cool and inviting. From 
childhood she had loved this wild stretch of 
woodland—been glad that an ancient title 
protected it inviolate. Now, as she ran her 
car into the garage at the back of the store, 
she was suddenly glad that she need never 
leave here unless she wished; that her 
school days were over; she was at home for 
good. It had been heavenly, all these 
years. She’d never forget it. But this was 
her village; she belonged—here in Man- 
isty. It was one of those moments we all 
know, that seem to come from nowhere for 
no reason, but years afterwards stand out 
as landmarks. She told me all about that 
with the rest. 

No one could see her from the store; the 
lights inside were too brilliant. As she 
passed by the little window of her father’s 
office she could see him, obliquely, lounging 
in the doorway with the usual crowd. 
There was Doctor Herrin from the lake- 
side, smart and trim and altogether a man 
of the world; and next him Jack Hornsby 
from the hardware store, biting an un- 
lighted cigar—what he called a dry smoke. 
Her father’s young-looking face was alight 
with interest, and yet he was saying some- 
thing that Dorothy could have recited in 


her sleep. She didn’t tell me about this, 
but I could hear him almost: 

“T’m not like some; I always have had 
something to drink; I believe in it. 
don’t say one thing in public and keep a 
full cellar in private. You know me; I 
never made a secret of what I thought; 
I was telling Peter Welles so before he went 
away. ‘You men with lots of money, com- 
ing out here and building, from the city,’ I 
said, ‘talking about the uplift of the village 
and bringing inspiration, and all the time 
keeping your bins full on the side while you 
pretend to side with prohibition, you ain’t 
got my idea a-tall,’ I said. ‘What I kick 
about is taking away a man’s personal 
freedom ie 

As she ran upstairs to the apartment 
above she heard his voice booming on and 
on. Animation, interest; you’d think 
there was nothing else in the world to talk 
about! As she entered the living room she 
gave herself a slight shake. 

What on earth had come over her, criti- 
cizing her father like that, even to herself? 
There wasn’t anyone like him; generous 
and quixotic and stubborn; and who else, 
she would like to know, could have piled 
up money as he had, in a small place like 
Manisty? Why, it was positively rolling in! 
That pretty car to greet her return, the big 
check to take care of any little extras. If 
she’d been the daughter of Hopkinson 
Martin she couldn’t have been treated 
more generously. She could have shaken 
herself for the sudden sense of depression 
that had rushed over her at the sound 
of that interminable monologue downstairs. 
Dad had probably been saying that at 
Christmas; he’d said the same thing the 
year before, and the year before that— 
prohibition was a big thing, but surely it 
did not swamp the universe! 

“We'll build!’”’ she said decisively, under 
her breath. 

Out there by the lake, in a different 
environment, she could get dad into an- 
other groove. Not that all the men from 
the lake shore did not drift into the drug 
store at some time or other. It was about 
the most democratic meeting ground in 
Manisty, she thought; but that was 
business. 

She went out onto the porch, sank down 
on the big swing seat. From the purple 
dusk beyond came the sound of a voice 
trilling an air. It sang on steadily, moving 
on towards the woods, making a haunting 
repetition of one poignant phrase. Dorothy 
thought it was from one of the operas, but 
could not just remember. Probably some 
Italian going back to his shack in the 
woods; they all seemed to have beautiful 
voices. 

Subconsciously she became aware that 
her father was no longer down below. His 
voice had stopped; she heard him in the 
garage. Leaning over the railing, she 
screwed around and saw him fidgeting with 
the lights of his own car. How absurd he 
was, bless him! Always went there last 
thing before he closed the store to make 
sure that everything was in order. He 
switched the lights on and off several times, 
then shut the door loudly, heard the lock 
slip into position and went back into the 
store. 

“All right, Jake.’”’ He nodded at the 
colored man to begin closing the shutters 
at the back. 

There was the sound of departing 
motors, the laughter of the men as they 
cleared out. Dorothy heard a girl’s voice, 
and then another. Lots of people came for 
ice cream. Dad said it was one of the 
biggest money-makers in a country drug 
store. Well, she certainly had not guessed 
that it was as late as that. Her thoughts 
turned hurriedly to the old doctor. 

ram: call up Dear Doe,”’ she said to her- 
self. 

She imagined him tired after a hard case. 
He’d be glad to hear her voice. With a 
smile she took the receiver off the hook, got 
the doctor’s number. But in another 
minute she replaced it thoughtfully. Doc- 
tor Amos begged to be excused—that was 
the message she had from his housekeeper. 

And to her quick question, “‘But, Mrs. 
Hurley, is Dear Doc ill?’ she received only 
a passits “No, Miss Frances, he is not 
sick.” 

Doc Amos always was thorough! 


Queer! Dorothy couldn’t understand it,’ 


of course. Was it possible that Dear Doc 
had seen her that afternoon—that he had 
avoided her on purpose? The thing seemed 
incredible, and yet a vision of his face came 
up before her, wearing that malevolent 
expression. It couldn’t be that he had 
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meant it for her! A flash back to all ] 
young life showed her pictures of 1 
doctor. ‘ 
“Dad and Dear Doe and you, Hoddy 
she said, telling me about her though 
“vou brought me up between you. WI 
Manisty without Dear Doc isn’t I 
home!” | 
Thoughtfully she picked up her vio 
and returned to the porch. The pang at] 
heart would not be stilled. There was 
mystery somewhere; she didn’t understa 
it. The perfume of the roses from 1 
Welles garden came up in gusts of see 
from the jar at her feet; a melody was ri 
ing in her brain. What was that thing 1 
Italian had sung going across lots the 
She picked it out, pizzicato, on the mut 
strings of her violin—haunting, beautif 
“Dorrie!’’ Her father had come up 1 
stairs. He spoke in a startled sort of w: 
sharply. “Dorrie, what are you doir 
Don’t play that!” 
Surprised, she looked up at hir 
startled too. She’d been holding ] 
violin between her knees, playing it lik 
cello, and she stopped in the middle of 1 
phrase she was trying to catch, breaking 
so that the string twanged harshly. 
“Why not?” | 
She didn’t know why, but somehow 1 
question seemed to mean more than | 
words said alone; and her father looked 
strange for a minute, almost as if he w 
frightened—scared. He gave an une: 
laugh as he dropped into a big chair. | 
“No particular reason, honey; only 
seem to have been listening to it for ho 
somehow. One of those Dagos was sil 
ing somepin like it out there tonight, 4 
maybe it sort of got on my nerves. Ha 
hard day.” j 
She hurried over to him and sat on 1 
arm of his chair. 
“Dad, what ashame! All I was think 
of—you see, you never did care for © 
violin much.” 
They laughed together, remembering | 
old days when he had declared roun 
that they were squawky things, and | 
had implored it for a birthday present. 
“Gosh,” said Michael Frances ex 
sively, “‘you were an awful cute kid, 
rie! Got round me every which way, j} 
did. I’d ask you if you wanted more m 
to drink—suppertime, say—and you’d 
me no, not half so much as you wante 
violin for your birthday. Or maybe 
want you to take something, and yo 
say, ‘Of course I will—if you'll give m 
violin, daddy!’ Got so I’d hear ‘violin 
my sleep, ’most.’’ 
He chuckled, and taking out a big 
bit off the end with vigor and precision 
“My tactics are more subtle, noy 
Dorothy assured him. “TI begin by stat 
my wants, and then if I don’t get them — 
She made a face at him to indicate wl 
might happen. She’d combed up his th 
black hair with her fingers and curled 
into grotesque mounds on his head. 
she leaned back to regard the result. — 
“Handsomer than ever!’ she report 
“Uh-huh! My fatal beauty!” 
“You may laugh, but you’re the hai 
somest man I know, so there! If yo 
take pains with yourself, daddy, you’d 
a knock-out. Wait till I’ve had you in ha 
for afew months! There won’t be a hai 
somer or more distinguished-looking ge 
man living by Manisty Lake.” 


“You're right, Dorrie, about your me 
ods; ‘subtle’—that’s the word. Am I 
be supposed to feel the driving home 
the first nail or not? Isn’t this place g¢ 
enough for you?” 

She regarded him, laughing. 

“You know all about that—I love it; 
wouldn’t it be fun to build a home for o 
selves, just the way we wanted? Nota 
place like the Welleses’, but something 
the two of us, where we could sit and lk 
over the water when the store was shut, p 
our own roses in the moonlight.” 

“Sounds kind of good to me.” 

She patted his cheek softly with 
pretty hands. ; 

“Good boy! I knew you’d see it.” 

“T do, witch, I do; but those lots o 
there are high; don’t you know it? 
the expenses here don’t grow less.” 

Behind the smile in his eyes an express 
of worry, a shadow of a worried look, ne 
ing actually real, crept up stealthily. 
puzzled Dorothy when she remembere 
afterwards, though she didn’t think of i 
the time. D 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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ight over the old shingles 


WORN-OUT roof is a constant waste 

of money on any house. It leaks, it 

needs repair, it’s a high fire hazard. Ina 
short time it must be renewed. 


Right now is the time to eliminate this 
costly overhead for all time—by laying per- 
manent Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 
right over the old roof. It is a speedy, 
clean, inexpensive method—and best of 
all you have re-roofed for the last time. 


See what you save! 


_ You save the cost of tearing off the old 
roof—with all its muss and dirt inside and 
around your house. 


You save time. Your house is not “‘in 
a state of repair” so long. And because 
the old roof is not torn off the interior of 
your house is never exposed to the dangers 
of a sudden rain storm. 


You save labor—which means a lot in 
terms of money these days. 
See what you get! 


You get double roof protection. The 
old roof will remain serviceable under 


the new roof as additional protection and 
insulation. 


You get a fire-proof roof covering. 
Johns-Manville Rigid Asbestos Shingles 
are more than just “fire-safe’; they are 
fire-proof. They will protect your house 
from sparks from your chimney flue, or 
from a neighboring frre. 


You get a permanent roof. Johns- 
Manville Rigid Asbestos Shingles’ 'will 
never wear out. Each shingle is a compo- 
sition of asbestos rock fibre and Portland 
cement—and practically indestructible. 


These shingles come in several rich, 
soft colors—and by combining these var- 
ious colors you have one of those charm- 
ing autumn-toned roofs known as the 


Johns-Manville Colorblende Roof. 


See your roofing man or carpenter 
about this economical way of re-roofing, 
or dropa post card asking for booklet “Re- 
roofing for the last time’’ to this address: 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
Madison Ave. at 4lst St., New York City 
Branches in 56 Large Cities 


For Canada: 
CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO., Ltd., Toronto 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Asbestos shingles 


and its allied products 
INSULATION 

BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 

FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 
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See the extra daylight you get with 
Truscon Copper Steel Basement Windows 


The wood window set back of the Truscon Basement 
Window shows you at a glance that you get nearly double 
daylight from the same sized wall opening. Besides, Iruscon 
Copper Steel Basement Windows always open and close 
easily, and lock automatically. They never stick, leak, or 


need repairs. And notice how good looking they are. 


Used in modern homes and apartments everywhere. For 
sale by dealers in every locality. Ask your dealer. If he 
doesn’t have them, write us. 


lg TRUSCON COPPER STEEL BASEMENT WINDOWS 

Price in U.S.A. Small Large 
( ey f Ungiszed) $4.30 Size $4.7 Size 
ose 


ee 


Windows of enduring beauty 
Truscon Copper Steel Casements 


To the architectural charm of the casement window 
is added the distinguished simplicity and graceful, 
enduring beauty of Truscon design. All steel, fireproof, 
closely fitting at head, sill and side jambs; provided 
with double-contact weathering, Truscon Copper Steel 
Standard Casements do not rattle, stick or leak. 


The price is remarkably low, made possible only by 
large quantity production in standardized sizes. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN 


2 OHIO -- U.S 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic, For address see 'phone 
books of principal cities, Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York 


For Sale by Lumber, Hardware and Building Supply Dealers 


LOOK FOR. THE NAME *TRUSCON ¢ IN RAISED LETTERS ON EACH WINDOW 


TRUSCON 
‘MENT WINDOWS sy 
STANDARD GASEMENTS 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

“But you forget that I know exactly 
how much you pay out here, dad. Taxes 
haven’t increased much in Manisty, and 
trade has. I don’t quite know how you 
make out that extra-expense business, un- 
less it is me. I know I’m an expensive 
proposition, dearest, but that’s your own 
fault; you could have had me trained to 
economy if you’d preferred it.” 

Meditatively she stuck out one little 
foot in its silken stocking and fine kid shoe, 
as if appraising her own luxuriousness. 
And as she did so Michael Frances looked 
at her keenly, a look that melted to an 
utter softness of emotion, a hungry adora- 
tion of this lovely child of his. 

“Mine!” said his eyes. “And beautiful 
and sweet! If she wants the earth I’ll get 
it for her.” 

How often I’d seen him look at her like 
that! Then, as she looked up at him, his 
eyes twinkled; he winked at her solemnly. 

“‘Well,” he told her, “if you think you'll 
enjoy spending all our money you may as 
well start now as later. Tomorrow I'll get 
Humphreys to take us over to the lots y 

She squeezed his arm, but her eyes were 
off in the distance, her expression was 
wistful. 

“Dad,” she said abruptly, “what is the 
matter with Dear Doc? I saw him today, 
and he acted so queerly, and he won’t come 
to the phone eg 

Michael Frances sighed—he’d been dread- 
ing this. 

“T don’t know, honey,’’ he answered 
ruefully. ‘‘He’s been acting sore for a long 
time—guess it’s months since he was in the 
store, and he doesn’t pass the time of day, 
even, if we meet down street. Maybe you 
can wheedle him into a good humor again. 
I hate to have the old boy act that way; it 
goes against the grain; besides, it’s bad for 
trade.” 

He added this last thoughtfully, under- 
neath his breath, and rising, yawned 
largely, stretching his elbows up above his 
shoulders. 

“Gee, I’m tired!” he said. “Guess I'll 
hit the hay.” 

Dorothy hurried him from the room. 
She noticed that his broad shoulders 
seemed to sag. Her father looked older 
tonight than she had ever seen him. 
She’d always been so proud of his youthful 
looks. For a minute she stood thought- 
fully looking out of the window. Her 
father felt this estrangement with Dear 
Doc. She thought heavily of the face of 
her old friend as he had glared at her. Well, 
he couldn’t do that and get away with it. 
Tomorrow she’d have it out with him. But 
tomorrow there wasn’t any chance. She 
could not get to see him; his housekeeper 
was noncommittal. Dorothy came to me. 

“You see, Hoddy oy 

She told me enough to make this all 
clear. Perhaps if I had been wise enough I 
could have told her then; but somehow I 
don’t believe you can mix in other people’s 
lives. I tried to make my tone judicial, to 
impress her, in a way. 

“Well, Doc Amos don’t move with the 
times,’’ I said; ‘‘he don’t see eye to eye 
with your father; he thinks—well, he 
thinks he talks too free about prohibition.” 

“But dad always has talked that way,” 
said Dorothy hotly. ‘‘He did so before 
prohibition came; he hasn’t changed a bit. 
Why, you know that, Hoddy! He—he 
even uses the same phrases!” A ghost of a 
smile hovered around her mouth. 

That was all, then. I didn’t encourage 
her to stay. Late that same afternoon 
Michael came into the depot. His eyes 
were worried. 

“Say, Hoddy, I got to do something 
about Dorrie. She’s—she’s”’—he hesitated, 
then he looked full at me. ‘‘Listen!’’ he 
said. “I ain’t ashamed of what I do, but 
I feel kinda queer. She’s been away, 
you see; maybe she won’t see it right. 
Guess I’d rather leave it a bit till she gets 
used to the idea of —of how well thought of 
bootlegging is.’”’ He dropped his voice, 
glancing over his shoulder apprehensively 
as he said the word. ‘I don’t give them a 
thing but the best liquor,’’ he said, as if he 
were answering an unseen challenge; “‘you 
know that.” 

I nodded; I couldn’t speak just then. He 
took a turn about my office. 

“See here!’’ he said. ‘This is what hap- 
pened this noon: Dorrie came into the 
store, flying down the stairs as if she were 
possessed. No one was there, only Miss 
Hobbs and Jake, and she came over to me 
and said in a breathless sort of way: ‘Oh, 
dad, I just remembered! I meant to have 
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told you, but I forgot at breakfast. Such 
funny thing happened in the night! I wok 
up and heard voices in the yard, and box 
bumping, it seemed. I was so sleepy I di 
not get out of bed, but I could have kill 
them, because I was so afraid they’d wak 
you up when you were so tired. The 
didn’t, did they?’ 
“‘Never heard a sound!’ I told her, 
Hoddy B 
I faced him. 3 
“You tell her, Michael! If you don’t 
she’ll find out. You tell her—or stop it!” — 
He laughed at that. : 
“Stop?’’saidhe. ‘“‘I can’t stop! What’re 
you talking about? Do you know what 
Dorrie wants now? Well, I’ll tell yous 
she wants a house over by the lake. We're 
going to build. A lot of chance I got of 
stopping, ain’t I? Do you know a 
that’s going to run into, in money? Ani 
with the cash I got to pay out ——” 
I never saw more perplexity in a man’s 
face. It was pitiful somehow. Not thai 
I’m standing up for him, get that, but 
simply because he was in a net and he 
honestly didn’t see how to get out. I don’t 
know as he wanted to, at that; but he’d 
gone sort of blind, in a way. Folks do, 
after a bit, you know; I seen it often, 
Going against law and order does some 
thing to ’em, seems like. 
A freight come by, and when it had gone 
Michael had disappeared. 
Maybe you know how things will tak 
hold of you sometimes. I couldn’t ge 
Dorothy out of my head. That evening | 
went up there, but instead of staying in 
the store I walked up to the living room 


eyed, but I pretended I did not see it. I 
come to congratulate her about the ney 
house, I said. It was all over Manisty by 
now, of course. She smiled and broughi 
me a cigar. Then she picked up the violi 
again and played a bit of melody over o 
muted strings. 

“Hoddy, do you know what that is?’ 

“No,” I said honestly. 

She drew me out onto the balcony, mad 
me sit facing the velvet strip of darknes 
Presently, out of the night, came a man 
voice singing the same melody. She picke 
up her violin with sudden resolution ar 
repeated the sound, full and strong, ¢ 
vibrant strings. Her eyes were differen 
now hard and brilliant; now filled with 


gleaming white as he raised it to 
daughter on the balcony. 

“Dorrie’’—his tone ‘was sharp—‘“‘sti 
that!” 

He disappeared. We heard him in # 
garage. In a minute he came out, turn 
his car up and across the state road. 
don’t know if Dorothy did, but I remen 
bered at once that it turned further u 
caught up with that pathway across lol 
I listened, straining my ears to catch t 
sound of the car stopping. But before 
could tell whether it had or not Dorotl 
had taken her violin again and was playil 
it loudly; the same scrap of melody oy 
and over. 

I didn’t try to stop her; it wouldn’t ha 
been any use. I don’t know what I 
pected, but I was afraid something wou 
happen. I did not expect what can 
though; I admit that. 

We didn’t hear a sound, because fot 
steps could creep quietly over the gra 
but something made us look down, a 
there in the road stood a man, looking 1 
He was a stranger. I’d never seen hi 
before. A big, burly chap with a dark h 
pulled down over his head, just his é 
shining queerly up. They fastened 
Dorothy, standing there with her violin 
her shoulder, and a gleam came into thi 
I did not like. 

**T’ll go down and see what he want 
I said hurriedly. 

But she was leaning over the railing 
look passed between them, a sort of me 
uring of swords. Then the man spoke i 
husky, guttural voice: ‘‘What is it, sist 
Isn’t it O. K. for the goods tonight? 
didn’t get no signal, but you played 1 
music. ; I thought maybe something ¥ 


wrong. 
“What goods?” she asked him coolly 
He winked a dark eye at her solemnly. 
was most good-natured. 
“Aw, come off!’ he said. “You kno 
“No, really I don’t!” 
He muttered something under his breé 
seemed abashed. 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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IX years of concentrated effort Hundreds of other United Motors 

in furnishing specialized service representatives service Hyatt and 

oneight well-known lines, make New Departure Bearings, Harrison 
United Motors and its repre- Radiators, Jaxon Rims and AC 
sentatives fully equipped to meet Speedometers. Write our Branch 
the exacting service conditions that FOS WnGiones nearest(¥ou. 


exist today. Wherever you see the United 


: : ’ Motors sign, there you are sure of 
The ateas Waa listed below getting authorized factory service 
are authorized and completely on one or more of these essential 


equipped to give you specialized units—service which includes 
service on Delco, Klaxon and Remy genuine parts, expert work- 


electrical equipments. manship and reasonable prices. 


UNITED Morors SERVICE 


General Offices: INCORPORATED Detroit, Michigan D & ] Cc oO 


¢ STARTING -LIGHTING - IGNITION SYSTEMS 
BRANCHES IN TWENTY CITIES 


¢ 
Atlanta Chicago Denver Minneapolis Omaha St. Louis / 
Boston Cleveland Detroit Kansas City New Orleans Philadelphia Seattle = Pee, (Si 


Buffal Dall. Indi li Los Angel New York San F, i ay t 
uffalo allas ndianapolis os Angeles ew Yor! an Francisco oronto HORNS 


REMY 


‘hese HBlectrical Service Stations oe STARTING - LIGHTING - IGNITION SYSTEMS 


re authorized to serve you on #! HYATT 


Delco, Klaxon and Remy - | NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


ALABAMA ILLINOIS—Cont. MISSISSIPPI 
1ingham... Birmingham Elec. Bat. Co. Sycamore....... Butzow Brothers Garage Gulfport «<b sivores Matthews Battery Co. 
Seki aa aca. Mobile Electric Garage INDIANA MISSOURI _ 
tgomery....Auto Electric Service Co. Anderson........Auto Electric Service Co. jae eee 8 Mase ioectrte Ser. oe 
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neda * Motor Electric Co. Fort Wayne...Ideal Auto Mfg. & Sales Co. St. Louis. . .Auto. Elec. Ser. Co., Inc. A 4 a Ny 
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OC RES. cla! chat United Auto Electric Co, Marion............... Glasser Electric Co. _ Billings......... Elec. Service Station, Inc. 
dale..... Psenner Bros. Auto Elec. Co. Richmond....Chenoweth Electric Ser.Co. Butte. Auto Electric Equip. Co. 
ywood...... Hollywood Auto Elec. Co. South Bend............ U.S. Electric Co. Great Falls. ..Gt. Falls Starter & Bat. Co. 
Beach? «ji Kay & Burbank Co. Terre Haute...... -John S. Cox Helena...............- Wm. E. Chase Co. 
Bbsach .- ck. > os. A. C. Walker, Inc. Vincennes....... "Brewer Auto Electric Co. Lewistown........ Electric Service Station 
consort seer Soy dees Bess wy - JOWs roe A oe NEBRASKA Nene 
Angeles..... ca’ urban o., inc. OOMEGL. 6s defo es oone orage Battery oO. PIO Ca a: Maks. ee chafer Auto Supply 
Ron mae eooeao a * ... Baxter-Shaw Co. Cedar Rapids...... Electrical Ser, Co. Inc. Grand Island.......... Auto Electric Ser. SPEEDOMETERS 
URE SES HS hs McCarter & Thrall Council Bluffs...Johnson Electrical Works Lincoln......... Parkhurst Auto Elec. Co. 
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- Why Didn’t You Blow — 
Your Horn? 


THE SATURDAY 


Taha te 
“You didn’t!’’ 
“I did!”’ 


‘“‘Better get a good 
horn then!” 


A GOOD Horn is Safety Insurance 
Only KLAXON Quality is Good Enough 


You never know at what instant you are going 
to need a powerful warning signal. 


Often a sharp penetrating note is the only thing 
that will avert an accident. In every emergency, 
Klaxon can always be depended upon. 


Wherever and whenever sounded, it commands 
instant attention. 


Its saw-tooth note cuts through the loudest 
traffic noises on city streets. 


It carries far ahead on country roads—around 
bends and over hills. 


A feeble horn is little better than none at all— 


why risk life, limb, and property. Your dealer has 


a genuine Klaxon for your car at a low price. 


The Klaxon - 8, 


a new ball-bearing 
model, built on the 
same principles as the 
Klaxon 12-A. Sturdy, 
dependable, powerful— 
a quality horn at a 
low price. 


Other Models $4.75 to $30 


Genuine KLAXON Horns made only b 


KLAXON-- 8 Has 
TRADEMARK REGISTERED F 


io) PAT'D. MAR,@1,1908 ~MAY .1909-MAY-3, 1910) Oo 


There is only one genu- 
ine Klaxon. You can 
identify it by the name 
plate shown above. To 
be sure you get the 
effective, individual 
Klaxon tone and 
Klaxon endurance in- 
sist on the Klaxon 
name plate. 


oT PORE RRR SEG EARN eT ONY TN 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 60) 

Dorrie explained, ‘‘You were singing, 
and I had heard you before, so I played 
what you sang; that is all.” 

He stared stupidly. 

“But ain’t this the drug store?” 

“Yes, my man; what can I do for you?” 
It was Michael speaking. He had left his 
car and returned on foot. We hadn’t seen 
him in the dark. Tommy Welles was with 
him. He came bounding up the stairs, 
scarcely stayed to knock at the door. Dor- 
othy had to turn from the odd affair outside 
to greet her guest. When I looked down 
again the stranger had disappeared. 

Tommy Welles had a queer expression in 
his eyes. He did not see me at first, and he 
began to talk rapidly, with that intonation 
I found so like Hopkinson Martin. 

“Say,” he said, ““what do you think? 
Grandfather has sent for me. He’s heard 
mums and dad are away, I guess. Says we 
may as well bach it together! If he thinks 
I’ll go he’s another guess coming—an old 
scoundrel like him ¥ 

He looked further and saw me. His 
eagerness evaporated. He did not mean to 
be rude, but of course I meant nothing to 
him. I said I guessed I’d better go. 

“We'll drive you home,’’ said Dorothy. 
“We're going for aride, aren’t we, Tommy?” 

His yes was rather’ blank, I thought; 


| but he went and got Dorothy’s little car 


and we piled in, laughing. Somehow the 
strain of the past half hour had vanished. 
For the first time it occurred to me that 
Dorothy and Tommy—they were young, I 
knew; but they seemed to know what they 
wanted, both of ’em. There wasn’t a sign 
of any mushy sentiment, but somehow they 
seemed to understand each other in a way 
that amazed me. I almost forgot about 
Michael’s business. 

The next thing that happened I did not 
get from Dorothy but from Freda Fulmer, 
and it was more than a week later. Michael 
had gone off alone on one of his mysterious 
errands, and Millie Hobbs, his assistant, 
had a telephone message to say that her 
mother had been taken sick and needed 
her. Usually there was another assistant, 
a man, but he was on vacation. Dorothy 
went into the store to take Millie’s place. 
Jake, the odd man, was there too. It was 
a hot, sleepy afternoon, and very few 
people came in. Dorothy sat back behind 
the counter and dozed, awakening suddenly 
at the sound of heavy footsteps. 

A man whom she vaguely remembered 
having seen in Bregar looked down at her. 
She could see his horse tethered outside. 
He was dusty and hot and his eyes were 
bloodshot, but they widened to admiration 
when Dorothy appeared and asked him 
what he wished. 

“‘T want to see the boss,”’ he said. 

‘“‘My father is out,” said Dorothy; “‘per- 
haps I can find what you want.” . 

She waited politely, and it was at that 
minute that Freda Fulmer came into the 
store. She told me she waited by the door, 
sensing trouble somehow. I guess a girl 
like Freda knows some sorts of trouble a 
mile off when it wouldn’t touch the fringe 
of Dorothy’s thoughts. She saw the man 
help himself to a cigar, light it and throw 
the match on the floor. He drew in a 
lungful of smoke and expelled it almost in 
Dorothy’s face. With it all she knew that 
he had no intention of being rude—that 
much at least got over; but a certain 
aloofness about her must have annoyed the 
man, evidently, for he spoke in a harsh 
tone, suddenly, as if he had made up his 
mind to take her pride down a little. 

“If you’re papa’s little pet, I guess it’ll 
be safe to leave a message with you. You 
tell him from me, kid, that Casey was in 
and said to tell him to come across double. 
Too many things going on around here. I 
got to keep my eyes shut too tight for the 
money, see? You get that? Come across 
double was what I said, and he’d best be 
quick about it, too. I guess that’s all.” He 
swaggered to the door. 

Dorothy’s voice came clearly down the 
long store. Freda said she jumped when 
she heard it. 

“ec Stop!” 

The odd thing is, the man did; he 
wasn’t the kind to, you know that. But he 
looked back at Dorothy, his cigar at an 
angle. Dorothy looked at it calmly. 

“You didn’t pay for your cigar,” she said. 

Freda signaled her to stop. She even 
caught up a box of cigars and handed them 
to him with a laugh, saying beneath her 
breath that the little sister was green; he 
must forget it. But Dorothy swept Freda’s 
cajoleries aside with a gesture. 


April 7, 1923 


“That cigar is a quarter,”’ she said, hold 
ing out her hand; ‘‘and as for the messag 
for my father, you’d better come and giy 
it to him yourself.” 

“The hell I will!” said the man, and h 
left the store and clattered down the streej 
to Yoka Larssen’s. 

Dorothy sat down suddenly; the stor 
reeled about her. She tried to listen t 
Freda, but her brain did not function. Bu 
after a minute or two she began to get som 
idea of what she was driving at. Perhap 
it had been lying dormant at the back o 
her mind all this time, and she had no 
known it—I cannot tell; but at least sh 
understood Freda, her eyes told that. 

“You mean,” she said steadily, ‘‘that j 
is dangerous for dad to offend that man? 

“Yes,” said Freda. ‘“‘You see, honey 
bootlegging’s outside the law.” 

She came down and told me this, exactly 
what she’d said. The word didn’t mea 
anything to her—it was all in the day’ 
work; but Dorothy had the heart of 
child, and it was different for her. I’ 
known when she was a little thing hoy 
proud she’d been of her father’s store, ¢ 
the shining bowls in his windows that she’ 
called Manisty’s eyes. I didn’t think for 
minute that she’d given them a meaning ¢ 
her own; that to her the colored globes 
shining away there at the end of the villag 
for all to see, meant a spotless integrity, th 
hand of healing stretched out, as it were, t 
the whole little place. Now, with Freda’ 
words, it meant something else. Things al 
became clear to her; she wondered ho 
she could have been so blind before. - 

The expression in her eyes was whi 
troubled Freda Fulmer. The clear an 
shining blue had turned misty with dou 
and pain. But she could talk steadil 
and she asked Freda questions, then, wail 
ing for the straight answers she believe 
would come, sitting stiffly, waiting for th 
blows to fall. 

And fall they did; Freda told her w 
she wanted to know. She had the sense 
keenness without which she could not hay 
lived as she did, and she knew that Do 
thy wanted the truth. Yes, she said, wi 
out doubt Michael Frances was bootleggin 
on a big scale—for the country, at leas 
He had the protection of the police, an 
he’d kept in with the politicians, dear m 
yes! As for the doctors, he’d have p 
scriptions on file to keep him within tl 
law in the eyes of anyone who might co 
in to examine the place; she was sure 
that. He’d slip the physicians a quart 
two of good whisky for themselves or the 
friends from time to time. That part w 
easy. No, she didn’t know about th 
signal—the man singing—that Doroth 
spoke about; but there’d be a signal, 
course. They couldn’t just come in ar 
dump down the stuff without knowing 
would be all right, naturally. She thoug! 
that Michael held the liquor for a few hout 
either on the way from the city or to1 
She had heard whispers to that effect; si 
didn’t know, of course. But it stood 
reason, didn’t it, that they had to hat 
some safe place of that kind to chan 
loads? And just see how wonderfully # 
place was situated for anything of th 
kind! They could sneak in at night ai 
not make a sound, and out again in t 
morning before anyone could be the wiser 
and right close to the state road, betwe 
New York and Albany 

She tried, you see, to make it all cle 
and matter of fact; but she was worried | 
the expression Dorothy wore, and worrie 
too, for Michael Frances. He might get 
bad if he did not take steps to avert all 
trouble looming up with the police, thro 
Casey. She tried to locate him on t 
telephone, even. But it wasn’t any 
no one knew where Michael was. It ¥ 
while Freda was talking to me—knowi 
me for a friend of the family, and guessit 
I think, that I’d go through fire 
Dorrie—that Dorothy herself acted. 

From the depot window we saw her, bo 
of us, go by in her little car. She climb 
the hill to the house where Hopkins 
Martin lived, and refusing the servan 
wish to announce her in such a decisi 
manner that the man, new to the place, f 
she must be an intimate, walked throu 
the big drawing-room to the terrace. 

Hopkinson Martin sat there, admiri 
his roses. He looked very formidab 
Dorothy told me, as he rose to greet | 
She was terrified, really, but desperate, t 
and she was taking what she felt to be’ 
only chance of safety for her father. 
let Hopkinson Martin set a chair for | 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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LANA GC mavet AA — 10/28/05 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., ; 
Harrison, N. J. 
Gentiamen:— 
Your favor of the 26th at hand. The Hyatt Roller 
Bearing ig eo well known today that it seems hardly neceasary 
for ite to eay anything atout tt. There ia no question about 
ite being perfectly reliable and efficient. 1 am a graat hand 
to atay by enything that stays by me, ond I] can asaure you that 
I have alwaya hed perfeot satis?action from the Hyatt Bearings. 
You will remember that I fitted my firet automobile 


with Hyatt Bearings. Thie was built in 1887. I heve always 


"used them ever vinoe end expect to continue to use them aa long 


ee there fe nothing better in sight. 


Yours traly, 


REQ bd» 


President. 


Quiet 
oller Bearings 


The first Reo car built in 1905 was equipped with 
Hyatt roller bearings. Every Reo car built since 
that time has had Hyatt roller bearings at vital 
points of its mechanism. 


It is obvious that only absolute satisfaction to 
owners, dealers, and makers can account for 
this continued use of Hyatt roller bearings for 
eighteen Successive years. 


The Reo Company is typical of many other 
manufacturers of reliable cars who have stand- 
ardized on Hyatt bearings year after year. 


Basing your judgment on the experience of 
leading manufacturers, thousands of dealers and 
millions of owners, you are certain of good bear- 
ing performance if your car is Hyatt-equipped. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Worcester Milwaukee Huntington, W. Va. Minneapolis Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Buffalo Indianapolis 
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Inquiries re players and Ni 
directors, which your ews 


theatre manager can’t an- 
swer, will be answered by 
John Lincoln, 6 W. 48th 
Street, New York City. y 
"i 


ISTENING IN as the crowd 
from a New York movie. 
was “Mighty Lak’ a Rose.’ 

place and title do not matter, 
remains the same. 

“That director knew what he 
ing. Did you notice how ——?” . 
“She’s a peach. Came from the Follies, 
didn’t she?” . . . Canya ‘magine, 
Mame? Can you ’magine having a sheik 
like him? That one 
scene where he 34 

Stars—director— 
story. We think of 
pictures not in_ terms 
of trademarks, but of 
people—because pic- 
tures are people. 
And motion picture 
brands must be 
judged by the hu- 
man company they 
keep. Hence this 
fortnightly page will 
tell about the folk 
who make or appear 
in First National 
Pictures, because the 
big important factor 
is the man or wom- 
an whose artistic 
endeavors the screen 
reflects. 

Still farther to ac- 
quaint picture- goers 
with their entertainers’ activities, this page 
will be reproduced large-size for exhibition 
in the SBbies of several thousand theatres 
which present First National Pictures. 
Something to read while you wait for a seat. 


emerges 
The picture 
But 
the chatter 


was do- 


‘“Humoresque”’ Director Has New Job 


HE FLAGS are out 
to welcome another 
big director to First Na- 


tional. Frank Borzage, 
who made “Humor- 
esque,” will do a series 


of specials, with Arthur 
Jacobs as producer, 
starting with Tristram 
Tupper’s “Terwilliger,” 


another “‘Humoresque- 

size’’ human-interest 
Frank story. Pronounce Frank’s 
Borzage s 


name BOR-ZOGGY 


when you tell your friends. 


Continental Beauty for ‘Trilby’’ 


TRILBY to thrill 
me—Andre Lafay- 
Continental star 
engaged by Richard 
Walton Tully for his 
production of “Trilby.” 
We are promised 
glimpses of the real 
Montmartre in exteri- 
ors Tully shot in Paris, 
but the art directors in- ~~ 
sist that when Mlle. Lafay- 
ette saw the Latin Quarter 


Evte;, 


they built at the Holly- 
wood studios she burst 
out in vives! and “Mon 


Homme.” 


Jack London’s “‘White Fang” 


OG-STAR STRONGHEART, a wolf- 

pack and a hundred huskies supply— 
and apply—the fangs in Jack London’s 
“White Fang,” which Laurence Trimble 
and Jane Murfin have been filming in 
Alberta all winter. Further good news for 
fans who thrilled over “Silent Call” and 
“Brawn of the North”—Trimble says these 
two were only intended as rehearsals for 
“White Fang.” And if they were merely 
rehearsals—! Incidentally you'll see 
Canada’s grand-prix dog teams in the 100- 
mile championship run on Lake Winne- 
wanka. 


jet 


THE 


The law of the 
island—every wom- 
an must choose 
a husband within 
twenty-four hours. 


“THE ISLE OF LOST SHIPS” 


Maurice Tourneur pictures strange drama, stranger thrill in the 
Sargasso Sea, from which ships seldom return. 


ALLEONS, DERELICTS, once-proud 
clippers, stately liners, caught in the 
grip of the weird Sargasso Sea through 

centuries and wedged by sea-weed into 
an island of lost ships. A colony of men 
and only two women inhabit it, a rabble 
ruled by a giant with the right of might. 
Escape is impossible. Each new wreck adds 
castaways, desperate men—sometimes a 
woman, and she, by community law, must 
marry within one day, choosing her hus- 
band from the mob. The man she takes 
must defend her against all comers. 

To this island drift a millionaire’s daugh- 
ter, a New York detective and his prisoner, 
an ex-naval officer charged with murder— 
sole survivors of a wreck. And although 
the girl would give a million for reprieve, 
she must choose her mate from the 
men who offer. ‘Two want her—the 
brute who rules and the man accused 
of murder. 

Director Maurice Tourneur tackled 


Captain Crittenden Marriott’s. Not 
only was there drama of the strongest 
kind, but also the unprecedented locale 


a big job in filming this story of 


Dorothy Phillips’ finest dramatic work is done in the witness-box in “Slander 
the Woman.” Left: Jackie Coogan, the million-dollar street musician of 
“Daddy.”? Right: Charles Chaplin in “The Pilgrim.” 
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UNITED 
STATES 


GULF OF 
MEXICO 


of the Sargasso Sea with its waste world 
of stagnant weed, its submarine monsters, 
the hundreds of ships it never lets go. A 
sailor’s myth some call the Sargasso Sea; 


yet the atlas shows it at the Gulf of 


Mexico’s very door. Thus Tourneur has de- 
picted both island and people, in scenes 
that come as some new, almost incredible 
wonder. 

With Anna Q. Nilsson, Milton Sills, Frank 
Campeau and Walter Long in the cast, 
and produced at M. C. Levee’s vast United 
Studios, at Hollywood, “The Isle of Lost 
Ships’’ will be discovered as that rarest 


ay the like of which 


has never been seen. 
Yo-ho, me hearties! Bend a sail! 
* a * 


HE GIRL of the Golden West” has 

joined the movies. The David Belasco 
success is being directed by Edwin Carewe, 
with J. Warren Kerrigan, Russell Simpson 
and Sylvia Breamer in the cast. Produc- 
tion is under way in Sonora, California, 
the story’s actual locale, although disguised 
as Manzanita on the stage. 


April 7,193 


The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is 


to foster independent pro- 
duction,develop newtalent 
and elevate the standards 
and art of the screen. 


“Slander the Woman” 
OW MUCH does the divorce court 


leave a woman? How much can it 
leave her when the merest mention of her 
name in court means notoriety outside? 
The part she played may have been ex- 
ee hee her social position assured through 
her own worth. So much the worse for 
her—so much the better for those who 
would slander the woman. 

Surely a promising theme for Allen 
Holubar’s new drama, starring Dorothy 
Phillips and written by -Jeffrey Deprend. 
The girl, unjustly involved in a divorce 
scandal, denounces the 
trial judge and, unable 
to endure the aftermath, 
hides herself in the 
Canadian snows, where 
Fate also drives her tra- 

ducer. Things hap- 
pen! Suddenly! 

Producer Holu- 
bar, living up to his 
“thrill-director’s” 
reputation, has 
gone to extraor- 
dinary lengths for 
drama here; and 
since the support- 
ing cast includes 
George Siegmann, 
Rosemary Theby, 
Brinsley Shaw and 
little Richard Head- 
rick, the woman 
appears to have 

been slandered in good company. 


Young Makes ‘Wandering Daughters’’ 
NOTHER director 


‘‘reels his own.” 
James Young, who di- 
rected ““The Masquer- 
ader,” is bossing himself 
around the studio these 
days as an independent 
producer, working on 
Dana Burnett’s story, 
“Wandering Daughters,” 
for his first. A record 
for consistently excellent 
work over a. period of 
years wins Mr. Young his 
new honors. His personal 
production plans will be interrupted after 
“Wandering Daughters,” however, when, 
it is reported, he will return temporarily 
to Richard Walton Tully to direct “Trilby.” 


Jackie Coogan Joins Circus 


*M’ON, SKINNY! Jackie Coogan, side- 

show freaks, circus champs, jumping 
horses, high-wire heroines, all in one picture | 
It’s Coogan’s “Toby Tyler, or Ten Weeks 
with a Circus.” Acts from Ringling, Sells 
Floto and other tent-shows hibernating i 
Los Angeles performed under the big-top 
at the studios. Thousands trooped 
there to fill the tents. They were 
really extras, men, women, children, 
but they paid for the privilege in bun: 
dles of old clothes and tins of milk 
which Jackie turned over to the Nea 
East Relief Committee for distributio 
in Armenia. Batteries of cameras 
“shot” acts and applauding spectators 
from 10 a. m. till late at night 
Jackie did the bareback riding 
stunts the story called for. The 
kiddies in Armenia got ne 
pants; the movie-makers such 
scenes as would make Barnu 
bill “Toby Tyler” the Greatest 
Show on Earth. This follows 
“Daddy” in Jackie’s reper 
toire. Meanwhile ‘‘Olive 
Twist” earns special half-holi 
days for thousands of school 
kids—and whoops of gratitude 
for Jackie. 


—John Lincoln. 


(Continued from Page 62) 
-his own. Then she found that he was 
ing at her out of Tommy Welles’ eyes. 
t made it easier; he wasn’t just a 
nger. So she told him what had hap- 
od, what might happen to her father. 
The police!” she emphasized. ‘You 
t call them off, Mr. Martin.” 
[?’? He looked her over acidly. 
touch of spirit came into her eyes, her 
e was keener. 
Yes, of course,” she said; ‘who else? 
ou can’t keep my father on the right 
of things no one can. I know that. I 
ose you picked him out, in the first 
e, or others for you. Why you do it I 
{ see—you have money enough.” 
is eyes froze over so that the likeness to 
randson was lost. There was a sort of 
humor in his tone. 
Bont you know the joy of the game?” 
iid. 
Then, if it’s only a game, call it off!” 
2 laughed rather unpleasantly. 
My dear young lady, your father would 
stop if I asked him; besides, how do 
know I am responsible? It is only 
ise; you don’t really know.” 
e got up. I think she looked very 
1 and rather alone then, but the eyes 
ifted to Hopkinson Martin were full of 


age, 
\ll right,”’ she said, “if you won’t help 
-won’t help you either. You’ll never 
[Tommy to come to you, Mr. Martin; 
iow. I’d nearly persuaded him to come. 
dught you were old and lonely; you 
ed him. Now I'll see he doesn’t 
», ever.” 
lling me about it afterwards, she said 
she expected him to stop her before she 
o the door. But he didn’t. He stood 
1 staring at her grimly, sour, and she 
into her car with a sinking heart. 
1 played her last card and it had lost 
frame. 

she drove down the hill. At the green 
site Yoka Larssen’s hotel she left her 
nd got out. She said she had to speak 
meone. It has always made me glad 
she was coming to me, even though I 
‘nothing about it until long after. 
hen Freda had left me I’d phoned 
my Welles. I remembered that he’d 
his grandfather wanted to see him. 
t that he might be able to help if 
thy needed it. Because old Hopkin- 
Martin was a wolf—there was no doubt 
1at in my mind. I’d heard things 
t him for too many years. 

it just happened that when Dorothy 
ed that dark patch of green before the 
on, and drunken Bear Ferguson jumped 
ut her, Tommy, in there listening to 
story, heard her voice. She didn’t 
m; the man came at her too sud- 
r for that, so that the scream was 
hered in her throat; but a sound 
, something too faint for my ears, but 
iched Tommy Welles with a frightful 
ancy, if his face was anything to 
2 by. He threw open the door of my 
.and rushed out, shouting. 
ar Ferguson was liquor crazy. He’d 

in and out of Larssen’s hotel for 
, soaking up poison. He wasn’t a bad 
when he was sober, but at best he was 
ant, a low type. They called him 
because, with his great hulking frame 
his enormous arms, he had a sort of 
ing grip in a fight that was more like 
than a human being. I turned sick 
|I saw Tommy Welles rush at him. 
e young fellow was slender, but strong 
zh; nothing, though, when compared 
Bear’s gigantic proportions. Hehadn’t 
ance. For an instant I saw the two 
2s merge together in the dark, and 
3 shaking so with fright that my brain 
ted me. Then I ran to the phone, told 
perator to locate Doc Deere. 

‘the time I got out to the two men 
1 Larssen was there, and another man 
wo. They pulled Bear off Tommy 
es. Yoka had a gun and he knocked 
senseless on the grass. We left him 
ull of us bending anxiouslike over the 
gster. Dorrie had his head in her lap; 
Ma want to see any other woman look 
hat. 

was senseless, of course. He’d got a 
olt, and Bear had just about squeezed 
reath out of his body. Another min- 
nd he’d have been gone, I guess, even 
th Yoka Larssen said something about 
oy fighting like a tiger. He’d do that— 
as a man. 

© come and knelt down by the boy. 
@ wasn’t no bones broken, but you 
never tell what’ll happen when there 
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is concussion. Something that hadn’t no 
words to it passed between Dorrie and 
doc; it was one of those times when words 
don’t say nothing, seems like. I saw his 
old eyes look into hers, and then she gave 
a little sob, looking down at Tommy. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” 

Tommy Welles’ eyes were open. She 
didn’t care who knew she loved him, now. 

His lips moved, but I wasn’t close to hear 
what he said. Doc Amos repeated it, a sort 
of question. 

“He says to take him to his grand- 
father’s on the hill.’ 

“Ts that right, dearest?” 

We all heard Dorrie’s voice; I seen the 
boy nod. 

“He wanted me,” he whispered sort of 
grim; ‘‘now he can have me.” 

The words didn’t say it, but just as plain 
we knew what he meant. Hopkinson was 
responsible for all this, Yoka Larssen, the 
state Bear was in, the insult heaped on 
Dorothy, and last, this boy. It was all in 
his words, like as if the old man himself 
lay there and spoke in his sardonic way 
through those young lips. I saw doc’s 
teeth set, and he nodded. Dorothy rose 
sort of dazed and watched while they 
lifted her sweetheart. Well, I couldn’t do 
nothing. When they drove off up the hill 
I went back to my office. Number Ten 
was near due. 

Doc Amos told me all about it when he 
come back. They found Hopkinson Martin 
still sitting on his terrace, worshiping his 
roses: Or maybe he was thinking; I don’t 
know. ’Twould make an old chap think, 
wouldn’t it, to have a girl say what Dorrie 
had? And right out of his thoughts that 
were bitter, maybe, come that little pro- 
cession driving slow, and Tommy Welles, 
the boy that was his flesh and blood and 
his own youth, almost, lying there grim 
and suffering. 

Doc Deere said as Hopkinson rose and 
come to them in a hurry. He looked 
silent on Tommy Welles, and Tommy 
looked silent back again. And then some- 
thing queer happened; something you’d 
never have guessed. Dorothy took one of 
Tommy’s limp hands in hers and tears fell 
from her lovely eyes. 

“Oh, it hurts him, Tommy!” she said. 
“Tt hurts him too!”’ 

Well, they got the servants out, and the 
men carried Hopkinson Martin’s grandson 
into the drawing-room and laid him down 
on the couch. No one paid any attention 
to the old man. Doc went to work and 
got Tommy comfortable. The poor chap 
was suffering, of course, you get that; but 
he’d be all right in time, Doc found. Pres- 
ently he turned round; Hopkinson Martin 
was at his elbow. 

I guess it didn’t take Doc long to get his 
tongue loose then. He knowed nothing of 
what had gone before, but he did know 
that one of Yoka Larssen’s reg’lars was 
responsible for this, and he knew where the 
blame lay too. He set it all down before 
Hopkinson; then he stalked out. He was 
so mad he forgot all about Dorrie. 

But she’d have stayed for a bit anyway; 
Tommy Welles was there. She stood out 
on the terrace and the perfume of the roses 
came up on the freshening breeze. The 
lights of the village shone out silently. 
Dorothy turned, her ears caught by a 
sound. Hopkinson Martin had slumped 
down in a chair. He looked worn and old. 
He’d tried to speak; that was what she’d 
heard. 

“The boy ——”’ he said, and he couldn’t 
go on. 

She gave a sob, caught it back on a sud- 
den swift breath. Suddenly Hopkinson 
Martin was not anenemy; he was Tommy’s 
grandfather and a friend. 

““He’s asleep,” she said softly, and put 
her little hand on his arm. ‘He'll love you, 
Mr. Martin, now.” 

For an instant the old sarcastic gleam 
came back into his eyes. 

“You’re pretty confident,” he said 
grimly. 

“Yes; I saw your face when he came in. 
It—no game is worth that!” 

There was a silence. 

Dorothy turned, her eyes caught by the 
gleaming, shining globes down there in the 
drug-store window. She stood close to 
fe Son grandfather, pointing down the 
hill. 

“T’ve been awfully silly about those 
globes,’ she said. “All the time I was 
away from home I thought about them 
every now and then. All the old-fashioned 
drug stores have them, I know that; and 
yet, somehow, they don’t all mean the 
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same thing. You see, dad—dad was al- 
ways so splendid, so fine to everyone who 
needed help. I remember, often folks 
used to come in the night for medicines, 
and he never let anyone go away. Lots of 
the poor people couldn’t pay much, but 
he’d give them expensive drugs just the 
same. I used to think—when I was little 
I first got the idea—that those bowls shin- 
ing out from our window were something 
like eyes, the kind, clear eyes of Michael 
Frances. I used to call them Manisty’s 
eyes, because they sort of seemed to keep 
watch upon the village, wait there faith- 
fully to help it in need. Now’’—she broke 
off, touching his sleeve with her little 
hand—‘“‘do you understand what I mean? 
I—I can hardly bear to see them; they 
seem to leer at me. They aren’t my dear 
dad’s eyes any more; they belong to a 
stranger, someone who doesn’t mean much 
more to Manisty than—than Yoka Lars- 
sen.” 

The old man took her hand and pressed 
it. He understood, of course; he’d been 
born in Manisty. And then the boy was 
here and he might have lost him. He’d 
come in revenge, but Hopkinson Martin 
understood. The impulse might have 
sprung from his own brain. He shuddered 
at the thought that the boy despised him. 
He hungered to know his grandson; he 
sensed that the boy was his boy, under- 
neath. He couldn’t hand on a bootlegging 
heritage to Thomas Hopkinson Welles. 
From under his bushy brows he smiled at 
Dorothy kindly, stifling a sigh. 

“T’ll go and telephone, my child.” 

“Call your men offi 

He didn’t ask her for any pledge about 
Tommy; she liked that. But later, when 
she was going, she turned to him with a 
laugh that had a little tremor in it. 

“When he’s better will you bring him 
down to our house? I think it would be 
nice if you’d come with him and meet me 
there, break the ice, you know. You see, 
he’s just as shy as you are yourself, only 
you're older; you’ve had a longer time to 
cover it up.” 

Well, if I’ve given you any idea of 
Dorothy at all, you’ll know that he prom- 
ised. I looked out of my window a week 
later and there was Hopkinson, riding with 
Dorrie as friendly as you please, looking 
over the village as if he owned it. Dorrie 
waved her hand to me; he nodded and 
bowed. For the first time for twenty days 
or so I drew a free breath. I didn’t know 
all this then, of course, but I guessed every- 
thing was all right. I got lots of pleasure 
figuring on going up to the drug store after 
supper, having a chat with Michael. 

And I done it too. He was in a right good 
humor. He took me into his little office 
and gave me a fine cigar. Then he puffed 
out his chest, drew a long breath. 

“Say, Hoddy,” he said, and cleared his 
throat, “‘I got to hand it to you, old man, 
for knowing things. Dorrie didn’t like 
the way I was making money; she told me 
outright. Said she’d rather be poor, and 
she don’t care about building by the lake. 
What you think of that, hey? Says she’d 
rather stay here; says she loves the old 
place. What d’ye think of that?” 

He was so happy he got tears in his eyes 
for a minute and had to pretend it was 
smoke. After a bit the smoke cleared 
away. 

“Say,” he said, “d’ye know who’s up- 
stairs?”’ 

“Who?” said I, to humor him. 

“The old man—Hopkinson Martin; 
and—and Tommy Welles. They get on 
something grand. Hopkinson was telling 
Tommy when I come away that he’d 
build him and Dorothy a house when they 
get ready to want it. Not for a long time, 
I guess. That’s news to you, hey?” 

He didn’t wait for me to answer, he was 
eager to tell me the rest. I let him go on, 
I was so mortal glad of it all. 

“Yeh,” he said, ‘‘a real big house, with 
windows out over the lake and a rose gar- 
den and all. He’s got the name for it 
picked out already too. What do you 
think of that? Says he’s going to call it 
Manisty’s Eyes!” 

His own eyes looked up and caught the 
gleam from the bowls of colored light in his 
own windows. I don’t think he knew that 
there was any connection. He’d forgotten, 
if he did. That’s a secret for me and 
Dorothy and Hopkinson Martin; or we 
can even leave Hopkinson out if we like— 
Dorothy and me. I guess we are the only 
two who know the whole inside and out of 
Manisty’s eyes. 
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LANE 


Ht 


onvenient 


PROTECTION 
for your furs 


and woolens 


Storage time is here. Costly furs, 
wraps and coats, and all your 
woolen things aresafely kept within 
a fragrant LANE Cedar Chest. It 
offers you sure protection from 
moths, dust and dampness—in- 
expensive protection, right in your 
home, that is as handy as a dress- 
ing-table drawer. 


Each of the many sizes and styles 
of LANE Cedar Chests is built to 
last for generations. Each is as 
decorative as your heart can desire. 
Panels are inseparably dovetailed. 
Corners are interlocked. Legs are 
permanently attached. You will 
know the LANE by its natural 
cedar color and distinctive grain- 
ing. It is as artistic as a jewel-box, 
sturdier than a trunk. 


LANE Cedar Chests may be 
purchased as low as from $12 to 


$15 upward. ' For security as well 
as beauty make sure that the 
name, LANE, is burned inside 


the lid of the chest you buy. If 
your furniture dealer or depart- 
ment store cannot supply you, 
write to us for name of dealer 
who can. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc. 
Altavista, Virginia 


Formerly 
The Standard Red Cedar Chest Co., Inc. 
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Use a NATIONAL 
Radio Ledger 


A small, handy account book for 
merchants and professional men 


CRAPS of paper, envelope backs, and 

‘paper-covered note-books are losing 
popularity as bookkeeping equipment. 

Income tax and modern business require- 
ments have made individuals demand loose 
leaf convenience in their personal and busi- 
ness accounting. 


Radio Loose Leaf Ledger is a new and 
wonderfully handy ledger for keeping private 
records and family budgets; and for the mer- 
chant and professional man, to keep a con- 
cise, complete record of all of his business 
transactions in one small book. 


Radio Ledger is a big value at a small price. 


You'll be proud to own a Radio Ledger 
with its lustrous Black Texhide binding, 
sparkling nickeled back and cloth tabbed in- 
dex. There is nothing that equals it at its 
price. 

Radio Ledgers are sold by stationers. Ask 
your stationer to show you one today. If he 
can’t supply you, write us his name and ad- 
dress. We will mail you descriptive litera- 
ture and see that he supplies you. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
123 Riverside, Holyoke, Massachusetts 
New York, 52 Duane St. Chicago, 618 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Ss? A c= 


(NATIONAL ] 


ws 


The Right Book 
to Write in 


Every RADIO Ledger 
No. 08603 includes : 
Radio Binder, Rich Black 
Texhide Binding. Heavi- 
i ly Nickeled Back with 
patent opening and 
locking lever. Cloth 
Tabbed Index. 

200 Sheets of one of these 
printed forms: Regular 
Double Entry Ledger; 
Debit, Credit and Bal- 
ance Ledger; 2 column 
Journal; Cash Receipts ; 
or Cash Disbursements. 
Sheet size 6x91 in. 


Ask for booklet 


National Blank Book Company 


LOOSE LEAF AND BOUND BOOKS 


Opens Flat 


A push of your thumb opens “‘ Radio”’ so sheets lie flat 
for easy writing. Sheets are easy to insert and take 
out at any place in the book. ‘‘Radio” sheets are 
held firmly by four long prongs. The prongs lock auto- 
matically when “ Radio” isclosed. Noloose parts orkey 
to lose. No intricate mechanism to get out of order. 


©1923, National Blank Book Co. 


Loose Leaf 
Week 


See the special dis- 
play of Radio Led- 
gers and other 
National loose leaf 
supplies by station- 
ers all over the 
country April 9-14. 
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ROMEO JUNIOR 


(Continued from Page 31) 


which fell with a great noise like unto the 
sound of the thunder upon the victim’s 
ears. 

“Go on, Elmer! He said you.” 

The alto girl urged the nominee to his 
feet. He got up with the single and sudden 
movement of a jumping jack, and under 
the sudden stress both of the buttons on 
the aft bulwarks of the woolly pants car- 
ried away, the lashings cut by the hard 
leather prongs of his father’s honeymoon 
suspenders. 

The anguish of the moment was over- 
come by some practical reasoning. The 
bass singer sat down quickly and fumbled 
with the adjusting clamps on the front web 
of the suspenders. Leaning forward, he 
hauled heavily, starboard and port, and 
cinched the forking web tightly around the 
back of his neck. «He got to his feet, slowly 
this time, and was in the center aisle of the 
church reaching for his corn popper before 
he realized that he was the victim of too 
much first aid. Now indeed the embroid- 
ered suspenders were suspending, but their 
owner’s overzealous hand had shortened 
them to boy’s size. Thereafter for hun- 
dreds of years, his mind darkened with the 
actuality of his predicament, the bass- 
voiced collection grabber marched down 
the long aisle of the church in the attitude 
of a hunchback, bound to the bent posture 
by the unyielding bonds of the flowered 
webs. 

Twelve rows down, just forward of the 
zone of boys, bachelors and clove-eating 
professional backsliders, little Zena Hop- 
kins, nine-year-old daughter of a grocer 
who used his Sundays for drinking purposes, 
asked her mother a question: “Is that 
poor man got a stummick ache?” 

Elmer’s impulse was to straighten up and 
answer in a loud voice. He restrained his 
reply, but he straightened up. He straight- 
ened in the anger of youth, surging erect. 
The poor old suspenders rolled over and 
died, and their requiem was a gentle ripping 
of the web fabric, punctuated by the sharper 
noises of buttons parting from woolly cloth 
under the sharp edges of time-hardened 
leather. 

The sufferer held fast to his corn popper, 
clutching wildly at the sagging woolly 
pants with his free hand. By the time he 
had marched in review back along the 
aisle of the church, fearing to abscond with 
the collection, the right leg of the woolly 
pants had engulfed his foot and trailed 
along behind his shoe, concealing it from 
human gaze. He deposited the corn popper 
and the cash at the rail and leaped wildly 
into the sanctuary of the ferns that banked 
the southern hemisphere of the choir. Here, 
in the presence of the alto girl, the reg’lar 
tenor, an apprentice soprano and the old 
pillar of righteousness who pumped the or- 
gan bellows except on encores, being deaf, 
Elmer hauled the woolly pants north as far 
as they would go. He lifted like a man 
arguing with a wheelbarrow full of pig iron 
in a Pullman berth. 

Now, the day being saved for decency, 
it was lost, prob’ly, as far as the family of 
six boys and a girl was concerned. Elmer 
hid his crimson face from Myra Hall. 

Then his heart was suddenly flooded with 
new love for her when he heard her gentle 
whisper: ‘‘Here’s two safety pins. Turn 
sideways. Hurry up. There.” 

By the time Reveren’ Snead had con- 
cluded his announcements, dwelling heavily 
on the impending Christmas festivities, 
such as five hundred cheesecloth stockings 
filled with nuts, striped candy and two 
oranges, Elmer was on the road back to 
mental normalcy. ‘‘That wasn’t anything 
so much. They go clear nekked in the 
Oriental countries such as China, Burma, 
and so forth.” 

mr 
ECEMBER winds howled a single 
question into Elmer’s ears: ‘‘ What did 
you do with your summer wages?”’ 

By the middle of December tobacco was 
a financial problem, and then looming like a 
Gibraltar out of a sea of frozen troubles 
appeared the difficulty of accumulating 
enough money to buy a Christmas present 
for the alto girl. Other subjects failing on 
Tuesday and Friday evenings and Sunday 
afternoons spent with the girl, Elmer had 
leaned heavy on his river life, and not the 
least important in the data of adventure 
were his lurid recitals of open-handed ex- 
penditures. He realized that Christmas 
was fast bringing him a gilt-edge chance to 
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make good on some of the elements of the 
cocoon of reputation which he had wover 
about himself. 

He attempted a loan from his young 
brother, and was treated with the Shylock 
chill which is the meed of December sup 
plicants. ‘“‘Wait a minnit; don’t be sc 
positive,”’ he argued. ‘‘ You lend me half of 
them twelve dollars and I’ll pay back 
int’rust at ten per cent. You know whai 
int’rust is, don’t you?” 

All the young brother knew was what hii 
twelve dollars amounted to. 

“Tnt’rust is I give back the original loan 
and pay you money besides. Ten per cen! 
is sixty cents.” Thinking of the large bu 
vanished wages, he hated himself just thei 
for this picayune transaction. 

“T got twelve dollars. I don’t want sixty 
cents. I got a hundred dollars!Uncle Ex 
eh me in the bank f’r being named afte 

im.” 

“Keep your damn twelve dollars. G’war 
git out of here. Leave me study. Only all 
hope is some day you’!l be hungry and hay 
a broken leg or something and telegrap! 
send me some money. That’s all I hope. 

When his brother left him the prodig 
spent ten minutes in review of his famil 
tree, searching among its branches fe 
withered fruit which might fall off betwee 
then and December twentieth, at the ver 
latest, and leave him a legacy of cash. Ni 
luck. Everybody either poor or healthy. 

He sought solace in a pile of magazine 
striving to forget his problem, and fell er 
meshed into the net of advertising page 
which prefaced a mechanical review of th 
nation’s advance in perpetual motion, loc 
nuts, automobile impedimenta, folding la¢ 
ders, wash-day helps and concrete law 
ornaments. On the next page a ma 
pointed an accusing finger at Elmer ar 
threatened to make a vulcanizer out of hi 
in six days, no money down. Scenz 
writing, ventriloquism, finger-print exper 
and a cure for the tobacco habit from whie¢ 
Shillerist of Nebraska had cleared sixte 
hundred dollars in four days fluttered 
review. All of ’em took too long to start 

Steeple jacks cleared big money; ever. 
body needed the Skino Tattoo and Wa 
Remover, from which agents were reapit 
golcondas; transcontinental railroads we 
pleading for traffic managers; the Crispa 
pop-corn machine drew honey money fro 
human flies; any four-cylinder automobi 
would hit on six if the Gasito attachme 
were carried in the driver’s hip pocket; ar 
Glugum held false teeth in place and pr 
vented embarrassment. ; 

All of them things was all right; but he 
it was December sixteenth, and there w 
nothing movable about Christmas. [f 
turned a page and met Mr. Abe Kuhn, pe 
sonal manager of The Gleamite : 
Company, who would attend to persor 
orders from the firm’s de luxe catalogu 
issued by Dept. 497-G for ten cents 
stamps. Mr. Kuhn would send a genul 
two-carat Gleamite solitaire in a costly 
setting for lady or gent, postpaid, for thr 
dollars and ninety-eight cents. ‘Or é 
maybe a two-inch enameled wreath 
forget-me-nots, genuine solid Congo Sil 
base, postpaid, one dollar!”’ ; 

Elmer read the forget-me-not detail th 
times. Mr. Kuhn had saved the day. 
dollar was only a dollar, but a forget-me-n0t 
broosh pin meant far more than words 
could convey. * 

He clattered downstairs and sought h 
mother. ‘‘Can I borrow a dollar from yo 
until I get some change?” 

He certainly could. The purse was int 
top drawer of the dresser. ‘‘Is that all y 
want, dear?” 

Elmer frowned at himself, but that wa 
all he could consistently take, having com 
mitted himself with a specific amour 
“Yes’m, thanks. Mebbe I’ll need some mol 
before Christmas.”’ ; 

An hour later the letter to Mr. Kuhn w 
mailed. On the strength of this accom 
plishment he negotiated the purchase 
credit at the Racket Book Emporium 
two volumes of Ralph Waldo Emerso 
books in three-quarter leather and almo 
three-quarter red buckram. 

“‘She’ll like them essays and that oth 
book. A broosh and two books is ¢ 
tainly—well—genteel, as Cap’n Jim woul 
say.” 

Now, December wind, howl your hea: 
off. Miss Myra Hall’s Christmas present 
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were arranged, and the Racket Book 
Emporium bill wasn’t due until January 
sixteenth. Anything could happen in a 
month. 

Seven days later Elmer got the brooch. 
He bent it back into shape and chipped 
the petals off of one gleaming forget- 
ne-not, but still she was certainly a peach 
of a piece of jewelery, and the attached 
sentiment was just as solid as the Congo 
Silver base, just as untarnished. ‘Nothing 
ym earth could be more appropriate than 
1 forget-me-not broosh.” 


Iv 


ye a longin’ in mah heart fo’ you, Louise, 
An’ fo’ mah deah ol’ sunny Suth-en home. 
4h kin scent th’ honeysuckle, 

An’ th’ fray-grunt jass-a-mine. 

Pve a longin’ in mah heart fo’ you-oo-00. 


on CHRISTMAS afternoon, late, Elmer 
hummed his way up the hill to the alto 
Firl’s house, bearing the offering of brooch 
ind books. He didn’t know a jass-a-mine 
_m a silo, and his sunny Southern home 
ad never been nearer the equator than 
oh Illinois, but the song meant busi- 


ess and he meant the song. 

Among other callers that Christmas after- 
oon the alto girl was entertaining Helen 

dson, a girl pal two years older, home 
pom a distant seminary. Where the alto 
sirl was not bad looking, her guest ranged 
rom pretty to middling beautiful, accord- 
g to lights, make-up, mood, visibility and 
he personal preference of spectator or 
ritic. ; 

In the hall the bearer of gifts wriggled 
ut of his overcoat and dropped his hat 
hile unbuckling the snaps of his arctic 
vershoes. Then, ushered into the front 
oom, he met—oh heaven!—the vision of 
is dreams. Alto stock dropped with the 
uddenness of a parachute accident. Five 
inutes later he came out of his trance long 
nough to feel like a houn’ dog, but good- 
ess gracious, you couldn’t blame a man 


resent visit. Still dazed by the Edson 
veliness he staggered into the hall and 
eturned bearing the brooch and the books. 
de presented the books to the alto girl. 
“Here is a Chris-mus gift I brought you, 
grain memory of dear dead days that 
ere!” 

He looked pale. 

“Elmer, are you sick?”’ ; 
He waved his free hand, feebly but with 
, gesture of resignation. ‘‘Only my heart 
nd lungs. The river life, you know. Sooner 
r later it gets a man.” 

He hesitated for a moment, head bowed, 
alf trying to summon a hollow cough or a 
an face, and then he turned toward the 
ew and radiant village Venus. He handed 
e new girl the forget-me-not brooch. 

“Here is a little remem-brunts, Helen, I 
ot for you. An’ merry, merry Chris-mus.”’ 

Five minutes later, marching home, he 
emembered a half-sensed chill that seemed 
o fall upon the glad throng immediately 
bsequent to the presentation of the forget- 
ae-not brooch. Perhaps a social error had 
een included in the program. ‘If so, to 
ell with it. Whatever is, is right.’”” He was 
‘nly ariver man. He fumbled in his over- 
oat pocket and hauled out a nubbin of plug 
hewing tobacco. He bit off half of it. A 

oment later he spit venomously, range 

6, elevation 34, windage 82, halfway 
hrough a snowdrift. , 
Helen Edson had moved into his heart 
f hearts, tenanted until that hour by a girl 
Tho sang alto and who now would never be 
he mother of no six boys and a girl of his. 
t Vv 
ROM the Christmas services that night 
. Elmer was A. W.O.L., but the Rev- 
‘ren’ Snead overlooked the absent member 
ntil it came time for the choir to perform. 
. bass-booming barber was hastily im- 
‘ressed, supplying in harmony what Elmer 
ad delivered in noise and good will. 

The victim of love’s triangle was at home 

t the moment, shaping his course for the 
ature. No more choir where he had to 
eet her every Sunday. Suppose he kept 
nging in the choir and the Edson girl 
1ould get jealous. 

School was different. School was some- 
ling to which the victim was elected no 
tatter how his own ballot read. The more 
2 thought of school the more he shuddered 
t having to face his love of yesterday, day 
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by day, until graduation exercises should 
part them forever. Presently he felt some- 
thing like a Chinese horse thief, chained to 
his plunder. 

Throughout the week he learned the 
first letters of the alphabet of doubt and 
remorse. By New Year’s Day, having seen 
the Edson girl but once during the week, 
and then but for a moment in a grocery 
store where he was having six bars of 
laun’ry soap wrapped up, he began to see 
where the old hair-shirt monks were wise 
in the technic of retreat from affairs of the 
heart. 

At this meeting the girl invited him to 
attend a taffy pull on the following Tues- 
day night, and soul stock reacted for five 
points. 

On Tuesday night while he was alter- 
nately slicking his hair down in preparation 
for the party and shining the front ends of 
a pair of pointed tan shoes his father spoke 
briefly: “Dig into the mathematics hard. 
I saw Mr. Conway in St. Louis yesterday. 
He’ll take you on the survey running an 
instrument when the spring work starts 
if you’re able to handle the figuring part. 
Trigonometry.” 

“T know trigonometry. Did he say that? 
Good gracious! That’s over seventy-five 
and subsistence. When do you think the 
boats will go out, dad?” 

“March or April. You'll have plenty of 
time; but be a little better than Mr. Con- 
way expects. With the figures, I mean.” 

“Yessir. Couldn’t I work on the fleet 
until the boats go out? I could study 
Lars ay there, an’ Cap’n Jim would give me 
a job.” 

“You stay with the school shift.” 

so Yessire.” 

Well, here was something grand! En 
route to the party Elmer gave his ambi- 
tion free rein. Seventy-five a month. Say 
fifty dollars a month saved for nine months. 
There was nearly five hundred dollars. 
Then he would get a good job with some 
mining company or with some railroad in 
China or India where the mail was uncer- 
tain, and after he had saved a thousand 
dollars and was resident engineer or super- 
intendent the Edson girl could come to him, 
seasick and run down a lot, but still beauti- 
ful. She would be a mem-sahib in India, 
and British officers would attend receptions 
at his house and drink pegs and wear pith 
helmets; and Southern Illinois with Myra 
Hall and choir singing would be far far 
away. 

At the taffy, pull Elmer met the Edson 
girl’s mother. He shook hands with a large 
lady, not quite understanding who she was 
until he had asked another guest some 
minutes later. Where the daughter was a 
slender hundred pounds of perfection, Mrs. 
Edson was the owner of enough superfluous 
fat to make the business of walking through 
the average doorway a good gambling 
proposition. She had not quite reached the 
side-show stage, but there was enough of 
her to make Elmer wonder what it was that 
he had read about in the laws of heredity 
that touched the subject of fat. 

While he was still exploring his mind a 
gay announcer proclaimed that the candy 
was ready to be pulled. A moment later 
Elmer offered himself on the altar of utility. 
He buttered his hands copiously and was 
presently festooned with three pounds of 
hot molasses candy. The candy strung out 
into slick ropes that felt like a covey of 
lukewarm snakes. He dropped a strand of 
the drooping stuff on the parlor carpet and 
a second strand across the knee of the black 
woolly pants. A third strand was draped 
over the arm of a haircloth chair, and it 
was then that Mrs. Edson suggested with 
thinly veiled venom that Elmer complete 
his orgy of destruction in the kitchen, which 
had been furnished on a less vulnerable 
scale than the plushed and veloured parlor. 

With most of the candy eaten, young 
jaws loosened and fastened on the one social 
subject just then uppermost in the minds 
of the junior elect. The inner circle had 
organized, it seemed, and rfow their set had 
arranged for a dancing teacher to make one 
trip each week from St. Louis, so that they 
might keep pace with the intricate details 
of the fancy dances of the hour. 

Elmer didn’t dance, so far as he knew, 
but when Helen Edson asked if he didn’t 
just love it he trampled the crowd until he 
got a good place to say yes. 

“Tf there is one thing above all others 
that I love, Helen, it is to waltz and two 
step and mazurka.’”’ That was all the so- 
cially possible dances he had ever heard of. 

““They’re all dead ones. Wait until Pro- 
fessor De Voy gets here Thursday night. 
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ane Located at 


the Gateway 
of America 


RT NEWARK 


—a great municipal development on the 
part of the City of Newark, that is destined 
to be one of America’s greatest ports. 


Strategically located in the very heart of the most important 
port area of America, Port Newark presents to the farseeing 
manufacturer facilities for quick and economical shipment 
unparalleled elsewhere along the entire Atlantic Seaboard. 


Seven trunk line railroads to the West and South have 
direct switching connections with Port Newark. Three 
paved motor highways lead to New York City (only eight 
miles distant), and to all important cities east of the Alle- 
ghanies. There is regular steamer service from Port Newark 
to important Gulf Ports, with calls at the principal Atlantic 
Ports en route, also service to Buffalo and the Great Lake 
Ports via New York State Barge Canal. 


This union of rail, water, and highway facilities in the heart 
of America’s richest markets, combined with a vastly diversi- 
fied labor population of more than one and one-half millions, 
living within a radius of five miles of Port Newark, offers 
progressive manufacturers a splendid opportunity for quicker 
and cheaper delivery to primary markets. 


Land at Port Newark for factory or warehouse purposes, 
with or without water frontage or railroad sidings, may be 
bought or leased on exceedingly attractive terms. 


THOMAS L. RAYMOND, Director, 


Department of Public Improvements 
Newark, New Jersey 


“Port Newark,” a booklet giving comprehensive 
information about Port Newark and its neigh- 
boring cities, will be mailed to executives on 
request. It will prove invaluable to any manu- 
facturer or shipper interested in the possibilities 
of the Atlantic Seaboard as a more suitable 
location for his operations. 
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Thomas L. Raymond, Director, 
Department of Public Improvements, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Without obligation on our part, please mail us a copy of ‘‘Port Newark’’, your publication setting forth 
the advantages of Port Newark in detail. 
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INSTANT’ONS 


Many of the 
leading car 
manufacturers 
specify these 
caps as stand- 
ard on their 
tire equip- 
ment. Look 
for Instant-ons 
on the valve 
stems of the car 
you buy. 


and the Buick 


N° greater tribute could be 
paid the convenience and 
utility of the Instant-on than its 
use by Buick on their tire equip- 
ment. Instantyon is a dust cap 
and valve cap combined in one 
convenient unit. It goes_on or 
comes off in a few seconds. 

JNo aggravating turning and 
twisting—just give Instanton a 
turn or two, slide it the rest of 
the way, lock it with another 
turn or two, and it’s on. Sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. 


Five in a box for a dollar. 


By mail, postpaid, if your dealer cannot supply you. 


THE DILL MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland, O. 
Also Manufacturers of Dill Standard Tire Valves and Dill Valve Insides 


TireValves and ValveParts 
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I’ve heard of him in St. Louis when I 
visited there.” 

A long pause. Then: ‘“‘Can I take you 
Thursday night, Helen?” 

“T should be charmed.’’ The words 
were out of a book, but the girl’s acceptance 
came from her heart. ‘‘Very happy to 
accompany you.” 

That was that. Elmer lingered after the 
company had left, drawing on his credit as 
a preferred customer until Mrs. Edson 
wedged her way into the parlor and asked 
her daughter, for the third time, if she 
knew what time it was. This time Elmer 
answered. 

“Quarter to twelve, Mrs. Edson. Well, 
I certainly have enjoyed this evening. I’ll 
say good-by now until Thursday night. us 

“Good night. And—Elmer, papa’s going 
to use his rig Thursday night and Brother 
Jim is taking the other horse to call on his 
girl with, so I guess maybe you'd bet- 
ter 

““Say no more.”’ The boy’s brain had 
quickened. “‘I’ll have a horse and buggy 
at 7:30. And I certainly have enjoyed this 
evening.” 

All the way home he kept figuring the 
horse-and-buggy deal. Where to get one, 
whether to have him wait or to have him 
come back, and how much would it cost 
if the horse and buggy waited? How long 
could a horse wait in cold weather—with 
ear muffs? There might be big money in 
that idea. They wore straw hats. His 
side-tracked mind returned to the cost of 
a horse and buggy, and stayed there. 
There always seemed to be some fly in the 
amber of young love. 


vi 


OMEWHERE in his mental miscellany 

Elmer remembered a bar or two from 
the Blue Danube and the Merry Widow, 
both of which were associated in memory 
with the waltz business. At home he 
barred the door between himself and the 
world, except at mealtimes, and wore out 
his shoes with a whistled one-two-three, 
one-two-three, reverse! The reverse meant 
what it said. To reverse, you reversed. 
Elmer reversed with the technic of a 
whirling dervish setting the pace for the 
Russian Ballet until centrifugal force and 
tangential throw stepped in and proved 
that any hundred-pound party to his waltz 
would leave the perimeter of action at a 
velocity of something over eighty feet a 
second. He perspired in his perplexity 
until the horse problem came again to his 
mind to add variety to his anguish. 

The intensified course in waltzing was 
abandoned and he climbed the hill to the 
center of town, seeking a horse with the 
usual appendages of human pilot and four- 
wheeled annex. He inquired at the livery 
stable, but it seemed that all they did there 
was buy and sell horses, livestock, hay, 
grain and feed. The butcher, the baker, 
the grocer and the smaller tradesmen in 
the town were unable to suggest anything. 
He halted a hobbling old negro landmark 
and repeated his inquiry. 

“Uncle, do you know where I can hire a 
horse an’ buggy?” 

“‘Naw, suh; not ’lessen Misteh Cal Gid- 
dings is tremblin’. ‘Gin’ally he works at 
de likker bizness; dat’s his failin’. ’Bout 
time fo’ him to git his Jan’wary trembles 
now. You finds him on the spittoon side 
of de Eagle Bar, down by de riveh. Like 
as not he drive you whah you craves to 
git—’specially if de trembles is begun.”’ 

Elmer streaked it for Mr. Cal Giddings 
and the Eagle Bar, praying to the smiling 
gods that Mr. Cal Giddings’ trembles might 
beat him to the victim. Luck traveled 
with him. Mr. Giddings was located, and 
as he proudly referred to the one-horse 
surrey, of which he was sole owner except 
for a forty-dollar whisky mortgage held by 
the proprietor of the Eagle Bar, his hand 
trembled through an are of six degrees. 
Six degrees of trembles was the saturation 
point. In his youth Mr. Giddings had 
achieved a sweép of ten degrees without 
either losing his equilibrium or entertaining 
the private and trackless menagerie which 
occasionally visited him, but now, with the 
years upon him, and with likker so damn 
lousy with foosil oil an’ the rest of them 
pizens, six degrees was a souse. 

“Whatcha want horsenbuggy? Yeow! 
Boy, tell me truth an’ fear not. ’Moanly 
ol’ man. Whatcha want ol’ man’s horsen- 
buggy 2? 

Mr. Giddings draped self and breath 
about Elmer. The boy looked out across 
the Mississip’ where the air was crisp and 
fresh. ‘‘I want to go to a party tonight, 
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Mr. Giddings, and T need a horse and bugey — 
and a good driver.” 

“Bes’ driver in the worl’. Ain’t no 
better’n me. Boy, I’ll haul you! Deader 
live, drunker sober, Dem’crat ’r ’Publican, 
me an’ that there horse’ll git you there an’ | 
back f’r dollar! Put ’er there, pardner! 
Ol man’s all right.” 

Thus was the contract accomplished. 
Elmer drew a map of the town, verbally, : 
furrowing the details deep in Mr. Giddings’ ~ 
brain. On the third repetition the bar-— 
tender interrupted him. ' 

“Let itsoakinawhile. I’llsteer him out — 
of here when it’s time. He’s just begun — 
soberin’ up an’ you’d better not strain his _ 
brain with too much directions. He’ll be 
there.” 

Up the hillagain. Supper from the home — 
plate. No appetite. The loan of a dollar 
from.his father. Then the business of 
dressing. 

“Can I have those sort of lavender-gray 
pants of yours, dad, tonight? And that 
yellah vest with the black stripes Uncle 
Ed said was too loud for a respectable 
prize fight?” ; 

“You can. You better not let the con- 
stable see you in those clothes—or Rey- 
eren’ Snead. You'd be out of church and 
into jail as a suspicious character before a 
cat could wink his eye if they saw you.” 

“Yessir. I guess neither one of ’em ’Il 
be at the dancing class tonight. Can I use 
your hairbrush?”’ 

“Reveren’ Snead won’t. He’s calling on 
us here tonight.”’ 

“| Viessitee 

At seven o’clock, having conquered his 
hair, Elmer began to itch and wonder if 
anything serious could have happened to- 
Mr. Cal Giddings. At 7:10 he was begin- 
ning the first stages of a nervous break- 
down. ‘‘Goodness gracious, it’s two miles 
to her house, and that old man looked awful 
feeble. I’ll bet his damn ol’ horse is feebler 
— him, and probably she’ll be mad or 
else 

His ravings were interrupted by a hearty 
vocal volley from outdoors. ‘‘Whoa, dern 
ie ! H’up thar. Whoa, beauty. *Stan’ 
still!”’ 

Ten seconds later Elmer was in the bac 
seat of Mr. Giddings’ sagging surrey. “‘ We 
got to drive out to Miss Helen Edson’s 
house first.’’ 

“Giddap! Dern cold night. You mea 
ol’ Crock at fee place? Giddap, thar. 


{ 
‘ 
‘ 


Sante 


She sho trapped Edson. Now he’s ric 

an’ that girl of hisn too proud to go to a 
reg’lar school. Got to go to boardin 
school, an’ so fur as I know her mother ain’t 
never learned to read or write. 
died a while back in Saint Looie. Swallied 
a mess of these here ripe oliver seeds at din 
ner in a restaurant, not knowin’ enough t’ 
spit ’em out.” 

Over the two miles to the Edson house 
old Cal Giddings retailed pertinent per 
sonalities with the regularity of a taximete 
Elmer writhed in silence until the house 
was reached. 

“T’ll get Miss Helen Edson an’ be back 
in a minute, Mr. Giddings. And please 
way back. I’ll be right out.” 

“No hurry, boy. I ain’t cold.” 
Giddings filma pied with his right foot and 
found a two-gallon jug. ‘‘Wisht I was 
Almost a gallon of likker left an’ it pleadin 
f’r a refuge. 


“T had a gal an’ her name was Lil, 
She run off with Bronco Bill, 
Fell in love with Sass’fras Hill, 
With all her faults I loves her still, 
’Cause I ain’t got no place else 
To lay my weary head.” 


He sang softly until the doorway of the 
Edson house brightened and revealed 
Elmer and his companion. 

The end of the song trailed off into 
misery moan. Mr. Giddings took a hearty 
pull at the two-gallon jug and set it down | 
in time to hear Elmer announce that they 
would be late if they didn’t hurry. 

“Giddap! Whereabouts we headed f7 
now? Turn roun’ thar!” 

“Down to Odd Fellows’ Hall over thi 
Valley City Emporium.” 

“T know the place. I know it well 
Helped build it in 84; same year your dad 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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runk on Wizard Spine Remedy, Helen, 
ove off the boiler deck of the Stacker 
below Clearyville, yellin’ an’ claim- 


"r heaven’s sakes, Mr. Giddings, 
y refrain from those personalities.” 
r sought to quench the light of other 


Vazzat? Yellin’ and claimin’ he was 
trompled by a herd of pink-colored 
tangs an’ ——” 

ner leaned forward and jabbed Mr. 
ngs gently in the back of the neck. 
, having attracted the old man’s 
tion, the boy whispered a few select 
es culled from a choice list collected 
ie river. In a voice too low to be 
by the girl he named some names 
oromised Mr. Giddings some high- 
ire promises. 

2 old man hauled heavy on the reins. 
ya!’ He turned to Elmer, and the 
crowded his eyes. ‘Boy, put her 
Them words brings back my airly 
on the river.”” He dashed the tears 
his eyes and shook hands long and 
ully with Elmer. ‘Kinda makes me 
Nobody I ever knowed could cuss like 
ppt ol’ Lafe. He was my pardner 
he grim reaper lugged him outen this 
f tears. Th’ ol’ man thanks you f’r 
words. Mind whut I tells you— 
day you’re bound to be Pres’dent or 
r with the start you’ve got.” 

2ssir. Now kindly leave go shaking 
-and get started for Odd Fellows’ 
Mr. Giddings.” 

1 gone, sir! Full ahead, stabboard 
er Giddap!” 


er leaned back. His companion 
ned him. ‘What was it you whis- 
that stopped him talking?’’ 
thing; we was just speaking of the 
He used to be a riverman too. 
where he learned his heavy drinking. 
Il do. Whisky and quinine against 
laria. Hasn’t been enough quinine 
‘round, though, the last few years. 
Odd Fellows’ Hall corner.” 
pair got out of the surrey and Mr. 
igs received his orders. With Helen 
side Elmer began the ascent of the 
itside stairway which led to the hall, 
thich at the moment the strains of a 
four-piece orchestra could be heard. 
usic reacted on the boy, and suddenly 
ves were again quivering. 
‘len, if I can’t waltz real good at first, 
: step, will you ——”’ 
ybody’s going to waltz. Just new 
new dances! Elmer straightened his 
> and pulled at the yellah vest with 
ick stripes. He leaned down, going 
‘s, and encouraged the creases in the 
er-gray pants. His hand was trem- 


7 arrived at the outer door and 
1. His feet, incased in the long 
in-colored pointed-toed shoes, got 
{ up as he swung hard to starboard 
the gents’ overcoats were piled on a 
ble. He took off his coat, and in a 
nirror a 
se of his 
ensemble 
m the first 
e of reas- 
ee 1?m 
‘got these 
of dad’s on 
d of the 
mes.”’ 
clutched 
it Helen’s 
id shoved 
ging door 
ith one of 
low shoes. 
in the 
lights, 
2re on the 
the danc- 
r. On the 
the four- 
orchestra 
the open- 
of a for- 
ango, and 
whispered 
“We'rea 
late. 
Professor 


e indeed 
fessor De 
nis beetle- 
raiment, 
ere were 
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“Here is a Little Remem-sbrunts, Helen, I Got for You”’ 
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the glittering lights, and sounding low be- 
neath the blatant music was the voice of 
his companion, but Elmer’s eyes were sud- 
denly blind to the lights and beauty and 
his ears were deaf to the voice and music, 
for there before him, ranged in whirling 
platoons, were the male elect of the young 
élite—and each youth was clad, not in 
festive raiment, but in evening clothes and 
crisp white linen and black dancing pumps! 
Elmer looked at the prancing males, then 
down at his lavender pants, the yellah vest 
and the pointed tan shoes. His voice re- 
turned for the moment and he mumbled 
ten low words to his companion. 

“T got to speak to Mr. Giddings a min- 
ute, Helen.” 

He backed through the swinging doors 
and fumbled into his black overcoat. He 
marched down the long stairway with the 
slow cadence of a sleepwalker. He ap- 
proached Mr. Giddings. 

““When she comes out, when the dance is 
finished, you haul Miss Helen Edson home, 
Mr. Giddings. Haul her home and say — 
say my heart and lungs—tell her I almost 
died of heart and lung trouble. Here’s the 
dollar. You tell her, Mr. Giddings, and 
haul her home. Tell her hereditary heart 
an’ lung trouble.’ 

Down the long hill, away from the 
world’s mad whirl and the refining in- 
fluences of holy love, Elmer headed home- 
ward, marching the while up to his waist 
in hell and lavender pants. 


vil 


he HIS home, encountering the Reveren’ 
Snead, Elmer was half inclined to seek 
the solace of religion. He framed an in- 
quiry concerning the way a young man 
went about the business of apprenticing 
himself in the monk trade, where about all 
you did was to wear hair shirts and prune 
the grapevines from which the monks made 
wines. With the appearance of a heaped 
platter of cold fried chicken, cocoa and 
quince preserves the question was tabled 
for the time being. 

Elmer wondered at the cocoa until the 
Reveren’ Snead slacked up long enough to 
issue a blast against coffee. During this 
oration Elmer’s father looked onward and 
upward, his gaze directed at a lithograph 
of a lady by the name of Rebecca with a 
cracked pitcher leaning against a well curb- 
ing in an intoxicated attitude. 

““No young man, especially, should poison 
himself with coffee,’’ the orator concluded. 


SCALLION RN oe 
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He directed his benevolent gaze at Elmer 
and engulfed an oozing cone of quince pre- 
serves. When the preserves had made the | 
base and while the hearty eater was accept- 
ing more chicken he fixed Elmer with a 
glittering eye. ‘The subject of coffee, 
Elmer, reminds me that you have been 
absent from attendance several times since 
your cold forced you to discontinue your 
good work in the choir.” 

Reveren’ Snead droned on, sneaking up 
on his subject until Elmer was ready to 
shriek that only over his dead body would 
coffee ever touch his lips. Then the orator 
landed on his subject and surprised the boy 
by announcing a one-night camping trip of 
the Young Men’s Club into the winter 
woods across the river. 

“Outdoors, in the glorious vital freedom 
of Nature’s wilderness. And on this trip, 
which begins tomorrow morning, no coffee 
shall pollute the boon of health which 
derives from life in the open.” 

“Yessir.” That was all Elmer could 
think of, but his mother amplified his 
acceptance. “I packed up an extra suit of 
woolen underwear, Elmer, and you ean roll 
up the six extra blankets from the spare 
room. 

“Yessum. Do we go 
fleet, Reveren’ Snead?” 

“Tt is a little off our line of march, but 
I plan to make our camp about three miles 
up the river from it.’’ 

““Yessir.”’ 

Elmer cleaved to the knowledge that | 
there were steaming urns of coffee always | 
on tap at the fleet, and prayed heavy that 
he would get a few golden moments with | 
Cap’n Jim. 

He slept pretty fair in spite of the cares 
which had infested the week, but in the | 
gray dawn, with the tangled web of love 
affairs and school and church tightening | 
around his heart, he writhed again in the | 
black tar of distress. Ever recurring to his | 
vision was the picture of the dancing throng | 
in rented dress suits, and the deserted Helen | 
Edson waiting and wondering and finally 
being hauled home by old Mr. Cal Gid- | 
dings. 

With each marching hour approached the | 
inevitable moment of his next meeting with 
the girl. He shivered when he thought 
of the critical glances of the young males of 
the town, the veiled compact of indifference 
of the girls at school. 

Only by getting busy and keeping that 
way did he maintain his tottering intellect. 
**Gosh, a man 
could easy go 
clear bug-house 
worrying like I 
have to worry 
about things. I 
wish there was 
some human soul | 
I could tell it all 
to and get ad- 
vice.”’ 

The camping 
party formed at 
a rendezvous and 


by the guy’ment 


the Mississippi. | ‘ 


objective Elmer | 
detoured a mile 
alone, and a little 
before noon he 
walked aboard 
the quarterboat | 
inhabited by the 
winter crew of the 
somnolent dredg- | 
ing fleet. | 

In the welcome 
which greeted. 
him his troubles 
eame to the sur- 
face three times 
and sank beneath 
the overwhelm-_| 
ing waves of old friend- 
ships. Captain Jim | 
caught sight of him, | 
and a moment later 
there was a wrastling | 
collision that lifted 
Elmer clear of the 
deck. Captain Jim 
handed him over to a'| 

. pair of engineers. 
* “Git a tow line run 
out! Make fast! Haul 
him for’d there to 
that seat ’longside) 1 


was ferried across | Sed for 


They began their | wits Shoes On” 
march over the | —4/ree booklet out- 
frozen ground. | /iming the secret of 
Halfway to the | fect health. 
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Going Barefoot 
with Shoes On ! 


Rememser the joy that your feét used 
to feel when Summer turned them loose 
on the cool soft grass? j 
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Now you can have foot frgedom again 


—1in Modified Educator Shgées. 


Shaped to the bare fod, these. shoes 


give play to muscles and bones, but give 
no quarter to foot ills. And they look as 
well as they feel 


FOR | MEN 
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‘Going Barefoot 


Unless stamped with 
the name Educator, 
it is not genuine, 


MADE IN NEW ENGLAND BY 


RICE’ HUTCHINS 


INCORPORATED 


4 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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Beginnings of Beauty 


Such a precious little thing—you almost wish she_ 
never would grow up. 


But deep in your heart you’ve a picture. 


That same little daughter—at eighteen. Radiant 
with the breath-taking beauty that seems to 
come as a miracle. One day—a sturdy schoolgirl. 
The next—as delicately beautiful as a rose. 


That unfolding of beauty is not the miracle it 
seems. Beginnings of beauty are laid in a child- 
hood of proper care. Bright eyes, the clear color- 
ing of health, even lovely facial contours, depend 
much upon care of teeth in early years. 


So save young teeth from grit. Choose a safe, 
non-gritty dental cream. Children use Colgate’s 
willingly and regularly because of its delicious 
flavor. 


Colgate’s cleans teeth thoroughly—no dentifrice 
should do more. 


For the sake of the future buy Colgate’s today. 
A LARGE tube costs 25c. 


COLGATE & CO. 
New York 
Established 1806 


CLEANS 


If your Wisdom Teeth 
could talk, they’d say, 


ro)? 


“Use Colgate’s 
“Washes” and Polishes 
Doesn’t Injure the Enamel 


AN OFFER 


1—Buy a tube of Ribbon Dental Cream in its cardboard box. 
2—Attach this coupon to the cardboard box. Slip both into an envelope and mail to 


Colgate & Co., Dept. P, Box 645, City Hall Station, New York City. 


3—We will then send you a generous sample of Colgate’s Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 


Your Name 
Address_____ 


Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 


EVENING POST 


of me! Set him down. Now, you dog- 
gone desertin’ young plow pilot, set there 
an’ siphon some coffee into your hull an’ 
tell us all about it.” 

The meal was finished long before Elmer 
had begun to tell all about it. Captain 
Jim, sensing the unfinished story, piloted 
his pal to the sanctuary of his stateroom. 

“Now come across. What in hell is 
eatin’ on you? Has this shore life rooned 
you with wine, wimmin an’ song? Are 
you top-heavy with book learnin’ from this 
school shift or is fear of a hard-shell here- 
after got to your vitals? Spit her out.” 

“‘T didn’t tell all the church part,’ Elmer 
began. ‘‘They made me go to church, an’ 
my voice took cold so I sung bass good an’ 
ol’ Snead snagged me into the choir, an’ the 
day a deacon was gone I took up the collec- 
tion, stabboard side, an’ my pants damn 
near fell off. There was a young girl in the 
choir an’ we fell in love till Christmas, and 
there was another girl that I gave the first 
one’s Christmas gift to and yesterday night 
I took her to a dance. I couldn’t bear to 
go in when I got there, Cap’n Jim, all of 
’em dressed up in claw-tailed coats and 
black shoes like a funeral, and me in a 
yellah vest and everything. I can’t bear 
to think of going back and looking her in 
the eye, let alone the first one I didn’t love, 
either.” 

‘“What become of the yesterday one, the 
one you took to the dance?” 

“T told Mr. Cal Giddings to haul her 
home, an’ give him a dollar. There’s an- 
other thing. All the time there ain’t no 
pay day like there is on the river every 
month. An’ to make it worse, here Iam on 
a cruise with a lot of young men, and none 
of ’em mind ol’ Snead’s rule about cocoa 
because 

“Cocoa?” 

‘He said it run down your health to 
drink coffee, and all of us are pledged to 
drink cocoa on this trip. I wasn’t on this 
trip when I was drinking that coffee down- 
stairs. That’s only part of his rules. 
There’s one that ——”’ 

“How long is this shore cruise?’’ 

“Tonight, and then tomorrow we start 
back.” 

““You comin’ ’longside to say howdy on 
the back trip?” 

“‘T certainly am, Cap’n Jim. I got to be 
goin’ now or else they’ll all start singin’ 
Where is My Wanderin’ Boy probably.”’ 

“You be sure to stop in on the way 
back. You'll be needing some coffee by 
tomorrow afternoon.” 

“T’ll certainly stop 
Good-by, Cap’n Jim.” 

“So long, boy. An’ give her the backin’ 
bell when you come abreast of us to- 
morrow. Here, take my mosquito bar with 
you. They durstn’t fang me anyway—no 
health-cravin’ mosquito. Good-by, boy.” 

After Elmer had left him Captain Jim 
sought the mail messenger. “‘I’ll make the 
trip to town with you this afternoon,”’ he 
said. “I’ve got to see a man in Hillburg 
an hour or two. You wait at the Eagle 
Bar for me. An’ don’t try to drink up all 
your credit. Just hang there under a slow 
bell an’ give the other customers a chance.” 

About the time Elmer and his health- 
seeking associates were sitting down on the 
snow to devour a hearty repast of cold 
beans and warm cocoa, Captain Jim and 
the mailman returned to the quarterboat. 


in tomorrow. 


April 7, 14 


Captain Jim was carrying the mail gs 
and the mailman was lugging some exi 
baggage, which was presently stowed ay 
in the stateroom adjoining Captain Ji 

Throughout the night, with his hea 
his feet alternately protruding from his 
blanket cocoon, Elmer slept a sleep wi 
visions were peopled by polar be 
Eskimos, a_bass-voiced preacher 
claimed to be the North Pole and da 
groups of beetle-coated devils wea 
forget-me-not wreaths and hurling co 
of Emerson’s essays at a blazing Christ 
tree. 

Next day, after two more filling meal 
cocoa and beans, the band of young 3 
began their homeward journey. As 
marched onward more than half of t 
sneezed or shivered, accelerando, 
their shivers synchronized with their 
tering teeth. 

Opposite the government fleet, wi 
large and steaming cup of coffee as his ¢ 
Elmer detoured to the river trail, and 
ently his frozen nose was half thawed 
by the vapors of the forbidden drink. 

“Wrap yourself around another cup 
then come on up into the cabin.” 

Captain Jim issued his invitation 
disappeared. Outside he spoke briefly 
a deck hand, and immediately thereafte 
man went ashore bearing a verbal mes 
and headed down the river trail wher 
might presently overtake the mare 
band of shivering sneezers. 

Alone, Captain Jim mounted the | 
paniongvay that led to the cabin. In 
cabin, milling around and laboring 
the stress of an assumed indifferenc 
whatever might be in the cards, were 
a hundred engineers and mates and ¢ 
hands and pilots. 

Elmer, having conquered his third a 
coffee, presently climbed up the stairs 
sat on the long table in the cabin and 
siped along, sixty miles an hour, with 
company of river pals. After a tim 
looked about him at his old gang. “ 
to let go the lines now. Three gongs; 
by. Goo-by, Cap-tun Jim. Goo-by. 
Robbins. Goo-by, Danny. (Dog-gon 
voice-changin’ business.) Goo-by, 
Paddy. Thanks f’r the coffee.” : 

““Good-by, boy.’”’ Captain Jim‘ he 
his hand. ‘Light up a stogy before 
go.”’ Captain Jim fumbled throug] 
vest pockets. ‘‘Dog-gone it, I ain’t g 
more. Git a handful f’r yourself out o 
box there in that stateroom next to m 

Elmer set down his blanket rol 
opened the door of the stateroom. O} 
little table against the wall was a ful 
of stogies. Beside the stogies lay a fam 
looking hairbrush, and on the floor, sa 
like a slung horse, sat his rope-lashed 
vas telescope with the end stained 
the ripe Bartlett pears had broken 
their pasteboard box. 

He hesitated for three seconds and 
made a rush for Captain Jim. 

“That’s mine, Cap’n Jim! Am I 
you a2 

“You arean’I did! I talked to yo 
this afternoon. Hurry up an’ sig 
pay roll.” 1 

Elmer turned and faced the sudde 
behind him. ‘“Gangway f’r a deck he 
he boomed in a rich bass. Then his 
skidded to a croak. ‘‘Gangway f’r a 
man!” 


Mallard, Ime. 


ys peta tiat’ many people make themselves 
unhappy and other folks uncomfort- 
able by trying to keep the world the way 
it used to be. It cannot be did. Each 
generation, each decade, is obliged to take 
the world as it finds it and make the best 
of it, even on a half-loaf basis. Of course, 
if you never had a whole loaf, so much the 
better. 

The fact needs no reassertion that within 
the past few years the sportsmen of Amer- 
ica have awakened to the conviction that 
our sports of the open are in danger. We 
have had all sorts of panaceas offered for 
the lessening game supply. The great 
truth remains that about the only way to 
keep a bird is not to shoot it. 

It seems likely that-upland shooting in 
our country gradually will lessen, with good 
years and bad, but with general diminution. 


It is not very likely that the attempt; 
establish public game refuges ever) 
prove to be an adequate answer t 
question of our ultra demand and o 
equipment. 

‘We could have game if we would 
a chance, but no thinking man ims 
that we are going to give it a chant 
myself think that the future bulw 
shooting will be the law of private tres 
and not the hope of public shooting 
That is to say, the rich man who ca 
a preserve is about the only man 
going to have much upland shooting 
future. 

As to wild fowl, there is no dot 
earth that they are more numerous 
United States today than they ha 
for fifteen or twenty years. The ine 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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rked everywhere. The wiping out of 
ing shooting gave the birds a chance 
they have made good on it. 
jsut what percentage of this increase in 
1 fowl does the average man get, pro- 
ed he does not have a preserve of his 
1? Where is he going to get a little open 
oting? The truth seems to be that the 
| chap, with a private or club preserve, 
till the one who holds the edge. 
ome new modifications of our old open 
oting on wild fowl have become notice- 
> within recent times. It is astonish- 
how quickly the American shooter 
pts conditions as he finds them and 
about beating the game as it offers on 
board. Thus, the other day, a clerk in 
porting-goods store told me he was 
ig out duck shooting that afternoon on 
preserve. 

I have got a couple of ponds hired from 
rmer a few miles north of here,’’ he ex- 
ned. ‘It’s right out in an open pas- 
» and there’s only about four or five 
s of water, but I have put shelled corn 
1ere right along and somehow the birds 
it. Of course, I don’t have heavy 
yting —I have never killed my limit any 
—but I am pretty safe to get six or 
t “gee this afternoon. Not so 
eh? ” 
fell, there, in short, was the whole 
ciple of club preserves and private 
erves. If you can put it over, do so. 
t seems to be about the answer. 
hroughout the past fall season there 
an astonishing abundance of mallards 
more than one hundred miles up and 
n the Illinois River Valley, which nat- 
ly is one of the best duck regions in 
United States, although a few years 
it was accounted pretty much shot out. 
tinually reports came up of heavy 
‘ting. This friend or that would tell 
of someone who had brought back his 
t for one day, two days, or who had 
ped his limit of birds for the whole 
on. This does not sound so bad in a 
of discontent and apprehension. 

he truth is that we are the world’s 
test little go-getters. I thought it 
it be well to look into that truth under 
luck-shooting conditions of today. I did 
have to investigate very far before I 
d that the business of mallard shooting 
adays is a highly specialized industry, 
smatized to the last detail. And in 
system, whether applied to closed pre- 
es or otherwise, lies the only chance the 
age man has for a bit of open or semi- 
shooting. I do not know where a man 
1 get a foot of shooting room on the 
ois River today without paying for it, 
if he has the price he does not actually 
+ to belong to a ducking club. 

| 


The Limit Guaranteed 


ishing to make my investigations as a 
rter and a private citizen, I did not 
any invitation to any of the numerous 
3 that cover the best shooting grounds 
1e Illinois River. I was concerned to 
1 what chance the average fellow has 
‘does not belong to a club. An expert 
'd, who always knows where to go, 
2d me out by a dive into his card 
ret. 
dere you are,’’ said he. “Here is a 
down on the Mississippi River in lower 
dis who will guarantee you your limit 
day. He charges twelve dollars a 
> boards you well—furnishes every- 
x. He guarantees at least one hundred 
ys for each blind and has oil stoves 
is blinds so you can be comfortable. 
you beat that?” 
did not seem as though one could well 
that. The only trouble was, how to 
1 date when that man would not be 
‘d up, and also how to get that twelve 
rs. I thought I would have a look at 
country, but also suggested I would 
aind a day or so of quail shooting, such 
2 used to have. 
ill right about that. Here you are,” 
my friend, with another visit to his 
‘indexes. ‘‘Here is a man in lower 
jis, not far from your duck man, who 
rantee you your limit of quail every 
| He has five thousand acres of pre- 
d quail land, eight good bird dogs and 
a good table. Understand, he guar- 
‘Ss you your limit. Can you beat 


th this opening, a friend and I started 
f Chicago in a motor car and slipped 
into the state a couple of hundred 
Just before Thanksgiving. I wanted 
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to get over to see a certain old friend with | 
whom I had shot quail for thirty years— 
always with good dogs and always with 
plenty of sport. But now we found that 
country posted, and my friend had quit 
quail hunting. A heavy snow broke up 
our quail shoot, anyhow, so we contented 
ourselves with a few rabbits ahead of the 


a be one afternoon. e 
eantime a local friend told us that we RIMS RIM PARTS All d Pp d 

could get all kinds of duck shooting over at 9 and 1e ro ucts 
Beardstown, on the Illinois River, without seal ip 
belonging to any club. Two or three men — ‘ 

had been over in that country and come 
back with the limit of two or three days’ 
shooting. This gentleman agreed to make 
all arrangements by telephone with a pro- 
fessional proprietor of some pen shooting, 
as it is called, who takes in shooters at so 
much a day. 

To make it short, we started over to 
Beardstown. En route, we met a youny 
man who lives at Virginia, and he also 
talked to us of his preserve. 

“There are six of us who own twenty- 
five acres,’ he said. ‘It’s on an island out 
in the Illinois River. There wasn’t any 
water on it, so we dynamited our mallard 
holes out in the dry ground and then let in 
the water.. The holes are not very big and 
they would be better if the banks were 
lower, but we get birds enough to make it 
worth while. Of course, we bait the holes 
with shelled corn just as they do in the 
on If you put out corn the ducks will 

nd it.” 


Shooting Made Comfortable 


Again, the business of mallard hunting 
appeared to be something of a system. 
That impression gathered force. We were 
met at Beardstown station by our guide— 
not in the least one of the old-time Kan- 
kakee or Illinois river rats, but a well- 
dressed, good-looking, clean-cut young 
business man, who explained that he was 
waiting for us. With him were two of the 
leading business men of the town. The 
town itself was a handsome, modern little 
city, electric lighted and paved—not in the 
least the sort of place where you would 
think there would be mallard ducks. Yet 
this was the capital of perhaps the greatest 
mallard-duck shooting in the world today. 

We were taken to a comfortable hotel 
and we passed a comfortable evening with 
our local friends. When our guide left us 
he SAdeeette ei ue would ae at the hotel 
at eight o’clock sharp in the morning, at 
which time we must be ready to start. EO XIra Spare TIRE CARRIER 
Think of it! Eight o’clock for old-time 
pe eae sol ihe! cethoeres we Increase the joys of touring through double tire protection. Use that old tire 

This sort of duck shooting has much to | aS an extra spare. The Stone Carrier (3 parts) will clamp it tight to your 
commend it and it had the virtue of novelty | “regular’’ spare. Fits all cars and improves their appearance. No ropes or 
sg ee be wees bol be A Lad ae 4 | straps. Does not chafe; does not interfere with tire covers, tail light or license 
light wallced dante thavtentacwent raeute plate. Sizes for 3’2, 4 and 4% inch straight side rims and 3% inch clincher. 
sidewalk that lay between us and our boat | In ordering specify size of your rims and whether straight side or clincher. 
landing. On the way we passed the old i 
Beardstown courthouse, where Abraham Send us the name of your Car. We will 


Lincoln tried one of his most famous law- mail you leaflet describing Carrier for it 
suits. But we were not allowed to stop and 


anki Soar a eye ls trig Sold in garages and accessory stores. Dealers supplied 
little power boat, which was to pull the | by jobbers. $3.50 per set of 3; for Fords $3. Write us. 
two long and comfortable scows that served 


as passenger craft and as transports for the | Stone Rim Parts Service Everywhere 
several sacks of shelled corn that make a ‘ : \ ’ ame 
part of this kind of holiday trip. Dealers displaying the Stone Cabinet will supply you, at trifling 


We were right in the edge of a busy little | Cost, just-right rim parts for your car. Lugs, bolts, nuts, guaranteed. 


city and factory smoke was visible, as DEALERS: Steel Display Cabinet or Display Board free with 
well as that of homes. In the distance, the | Stone Rim Parts. Write your jobber for assortments and prices. 
bare timber-lined banks of the great river 
did not seem to indicate any shooting at The Stone Manufacturing Company 

all. There were no birds to be seen in the 1502 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago * 135 Wooster Street, New York 
air, not a flock. We did not have to pole a 
ducking skiff across marsh for five miles, 
scanning the heavens anxiously to see 
where the birds were feeding and which 
way the wind was going to blow. It made 
no difference where the birds were, no mat- 
ter which way the wind might blow. We 
did not have to work; gasoline did the 
work for us. We sat down on comfortable 
seats, some six or eight of us in all, for our 
proprietor had other customers besides our- | 
selves, and so were off for a ride of four or | 
five miles up the river. It looked more like 
a Sunday picnic than a duck-shooting 
proposition. 

From the very edge of town we began to 
see signs of No Trespass; No Shooting; | 
Private Property, Keep Off. ‘ Every little 
bit of standing room was taken. There was 
no place for a man in search of open shoot- 
ing, not a foot of it. 

In less than half an hour we landed at 
the timbered shore of a long island out in 
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midstream. Here was the tent occupied 
by one or two helpers of our proprietor— 
staying on the ground to keep thieves from 
stealing the valuable mallard decoys, which 
make one of the most important parts of 
the duck system today. 

We walked about one hundred yards 


| through the woods to the edge of a long 
| slough, perhaps three or four hundred yards 


in extent, with a shooting blind at each end. 
Another slough offered yet another blind. 
I think our guide had out six or eight men 
that day. You always have to shoot two 
men to the blind. The rate is ten dollars a 
day per gun, with fifty cents each way for 
your boat transport. Of course, this does 
not include your hotel bill or your ammu- 
nition, and in this case there was no 
guaranty that you would get your limit. 
Neither was there any oil stove. Still, in 
all, it looked to us old-timers as about the 
softest duck-shooting snap ever yet in- 
vented. My friend and I got over to our 
blind—a shoulder-high affair of heavy 
willows and other young stuff, big enough 
for three shooters and very comfortable. 
It was on perfectly dry ground and not 
even rubber boots were absolutely needed, 
although, of course, we all wore them. 

As we approached we began to get fur- 
ther details of the system. Before our 
blind, and entirely across the slough, 
stretched a pen of chicken wire. It went 
down into the mud, so that no duck could 
get under it, and reached three or four feet 
above the water, so that no wing-clipped 
duck could get over it. This was the pen, 
so called, which gives the type and name 
to this kind of shooting. 

Inside the pen there were about fifty 
splendid mallard decoys. This strain of 
decoys is bred all along the Illinois River. 
At the close of the season each owner will 
farm out his flock among local men in the 
country, on one or another basis, usually a 
percentage of increase to go to the owner 
of the farm, who keeps them through the 
summer season. A good decoy is worth 
There is some 
death among them, due to lead poisoning, 
as they eat a certain amount of shot found 
in the mud of the pen. I counted forty- 
four decoys in our pen, and usually there 
are something like fifty put out before each 
blind. Of course, it is the hens that do 
most of the calling, but the allotment was 
about the same in drakes and ducks. They 
were usually on the move, squattering and 
squawking and hustling and diving for 
food, so that any flock passing over must 
certainly have been attracted. 

Your guide at a pen will shoot if you 
want him to, or will only call if you pre- 
As he is apt to see a duck flock 
quicker than the decoys, he begins to call 
at once. Once he does so, the decoys also 
begin to call. Between the sight of the 
moving birds, apparently feeding, and 
their invitations to come down, it is pretty 
hard for a bunch of mallards not to take 
notice, especially if they have personal 
cognizance of the fact that there is or was 
a lot of sound shelled corn right at the edge 
of the water hole. 


Hours for Shooting 


Well, the system now began to line itself 
out pretty well to us. Our pen owner went 
on to explain further details. 

“We don’t begin shooting before nine 
“That gives the birds 
that have held over all night a chance to 
get out without being scared. You saw 
that we did not put out very many when 
we came in. That does not mean that they 
won’t be in during the day, especially 
toward night. 

“We never shoot at flocks. If more 
than a dozen birds come in, we let them go 
by. It breaks them up much less to shoot 
at singles and doubles and little bunches 
of two or three. We have to remember that 
ve are shooting in the same blind every 

ay. 

“‘ Again, we never shoot after four o’clock 
in the afternoon. The law allows us to 
shoot until sundown, but if we did we 
would soon burn out our blinds and have 
no sport to give you. Some of the clubs 
may shoot later than we do, but we open- 
pen men stick to the four-o’clock hour, 
every one of us. And my rules are the 
same for every man that is letting shooting 
along the river, as far as I know. We have 
a very good understanding about that.’ 

I suggested that there must be quite an 
investment in the mallard industry along 
the Illinois River these days. My in- 
formant nodded. 


‘have had a man come down to Beare 


April 7,192 


“You are right. The corn alone cu 
considerable of a figure. The owners of o 
biggest mill in Beardstown sell about fj 
teen thousand dollars’ worth of shelle 
corn for the duck pens. A man was coun 
ing up with me not long ago and he think 
there is a market of one hundred and fif 
thousand dollars each year now in shell 
corn for mallard bait in the state of Illinoj 
I don’t know whether that is true or no 
but I do know we use an awful lot of co 
I am feeding about two bushels each dz 
now, as you see. I want them to eat it u 
pretty clean. It costs money, at that.” 

He began to count up the different pr 
serves and public pen blinds along 
river. 

“T can count about twenty-seven pr 
serves owned by clubs in the Beardstoy 
district,’ said he. ‘‘There are about eig 
men like myself who offer shooting to 
public.” 

I asked him what chance a man wou 
have for shooting in that country if 
could not get the place in any of the publ 
blinds and did not belong to a club. 

“No chance at all,” he replied. ‘I don 
know where there is a foot of open shooti 
now. Land is worth money in here—fif 
eighty, one hundred or two hundred d 
lars an acre—for the mallard privileges 
carries. Some farmers may not: hai 
turned their land into preserves, but mo 
of them will. There is no open shooting. 


town and lie there for a straight wee 
waiting for a chance to shoot. I could x 
place him in my blinds, for I was all sign 
up ahead. I tried my best to get him in with 
some of my other friends along the riy 
but I couldn’t find a place.”’ 


Shipping Restrictions 


“And everybody has been having shoe 
ing,’’ said he—an assertion that I could 
well believe from what I had seen. “Im 
afraid we may not do well today, because 
last night was full moonlight and the ducks 
probably fed all night. There have beg 
only two days this season when my shooter 
have not all got their limit. It’s going 
be bright and warm, and perhaps we y¥ 
not; but wait till evening.” 

I learned that the former usual practi 
among the clubs, of shooting on the p 
er’s license, is not tolerated at all in the 
public pen blinds. When you kill fift 
birds you are done. You begin at nine a 
you stop at four. On the whole, I thoug 
the arrangement even more sportsmanli 
or more businesslike, than that which fora) 
long time did bring the sportsmanship 
the Illinois River clubs much into questi 
One thing is absolutely sure—the mall 
crop of the Illinois River for 1922 was ¢ 
of tremendous abundance. Everybody 
got mallards. 

How many actually were killed it woul) 
be impossible to tell, but it must have 
up into very many thousands. I suppose 
three hundred or four hundred mallard} 
went north on our train. Under the la 
man may make a certain number of sh 
ments of a certain number of birds. — 
may carry home with him two days’ lir 
or thirty birds in all. ‘He may not s 
these or put them in the baggage car, a 
cannot check them. The custom usua 
to have the birds picked and dressed 
sacked compactly. They are piled up wi 
high in the passageway between the car 
but that is the law. At the step of y 
train there will be a game warden who 
ask to see your license, and you must hi 
it or he will take your birds. But you ¢ 
not check them or ship them, except 
otherwise specified. From all of wh 
you may begin to discover that the pr 
lem of shooting wild mallards has b 
solved pretty thoroughly under the ¢ 
ditions of today. 

I was more interested in all these m 
ters than I was in the actual shoot 
The latter did not prove to be anyth 
great on that day. We wandered along 
banks, studying the duck game as it 
played. The mud was packed solid | 
cut up with the toe marks of wild mallai 
There was not a kernel of corn left on 
shore, and it was to be inferred tha 
wild birds had eaten all the corn, whic 
thrown into the water for them. Art 
lard will dive to some extent for corn | 
used in this way, but most of it is in w 
so shallow that the bird does not ha 
submerge altogether. The decoys h 
their corn thrown in to them each even 
Every time their master stands up ir 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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l or moves along the shore, they break 
in loud vociferations, begging him for 
-corn. It is a sort of sociable, pleasant, 
ly shooting game, full of interest to the 
wner at least; and certainly it is 
tical. 
hink our blind that day produced only 
t a dozen birds to the three guns. The 
her was warm and there were few 
; moving anywhere. My recollection 
iat of the three parties out under our 
that day one got nothing at all and 
ysther no very great bag. But at four 
ck we all quit. 
half past three the pen owners throw 
eir feed for the decoys and for the wild 
s. Then everyone must get away 
the blinds and out of sight, so that the 
birds may not be disturbed when they 
» in. : 
ivery one has got on a wrist watch, 
see,’’ said our friend and instructor. 
t as soon as they know we are done 
ting they will come in.” 
lat was the truth—there were scores 
hundreds of hovering mallards darting 
way and that, with much hissing of 
s, in the twilight. Our guide had 
st to drag me away from the edge of 
vater, so absorbed was I in watching 
seautiful sight of the flying birds. I 
ose I saw fifty shots that evening; but, 
urse, no one broke the pen law, so that 
dirds came in undisturbed. I should 
been glad at least to sit and view 
.afar, for I had performed very much 
y own disgust in what few shots I had 

but such is the rigid system of the 
so we all smiled and went home, chug- 
down the river in our scows, for a good, 
1 supper at the hotel. Barring the 
of oil stoves, I don’t see how the sys- 
could be improved. 
ice the little city of Beardstown is 
ant and comfortable in every way 
hospitable to the last degree, we had 
ish to hurry away, so put in a second 
at the same blind with our friend and 
r. Still the weather was not very 
and, although we put out a couple of 
red mallards in the morning, there 
a0 flight of consequence. Such shoot- 
is offered was not the easiest in the 
1. Sometimes this pen shooting is 
1 like slaughter—you can pick your 
,and kill your birds just as they hover 
u like. But where there is a perma- 
blind you have to take the wind as 
find it, and that means that your 
sing may be difficult or easy. Most of 
shots were high cross shots that day 
-should not call it anything but rather 
y shooting. That day I saw our guide 
jurteen mallards straight, by no means 
-shots, and with several doubles— 
t as classy a performance in a blind as 
re seen for many a year—perhaps not 
I shot with Billy Griggs, the king of 
luck shooters, who in the older days 
from Browning, Illinois, not far from 
dstown. I think Griggs was the most 
ied duck shot I ever saw. He was a 
‘et shooter who followed the flight 
Minnesota to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
ong since gone to his reward. 
| 
| The Last Quarter Hour 


r guide was doing his best to give all 
‘ustomers some sport; and, indeed, 
was more shooting that day, for one 
besides our own brought in a limit of 
n birds. Our proprietor was rather 


‘ll tell you what I’m going to do to- 
, boys,” said he. “You have all had 
luck. I’ll fudge the time limit a little 
‘We will shoot fifteen minutes after 
ing time.” 

jat was a very extraordinary courtesy, 
1 we appreciated, and which I think 
d not abuse. Once more the cloud of 
irds came in, well before sundown, in 
strings and bands—a beautiful, beau- 
sight! We killed a few of them, and I 
dse could have shot into the dusk and 
|. Many more; but at length our leader 
| out, ““That’s all, boys! Stop now! 
‘don’t get out of here I won’t have 
lucks at all tomorrow.”’ 

we all went back to the boat and 
{it a day. Our net results of these 
ingularly quiet, pleasant days at the 
ess of mallard shooting did not equal 
of the crack days on the Kankakee 
1es, where I have known one shooter 
me in with one hundred mallards. 
for one, I did not care. Surely my 
Land I took home abundance of ducks 
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to satisfy our home demand. Surely, also, 
we learned something about the sport of 
mallard shooting as it is practiced today. 
The club shooting, though a little more 
convenient and comfortable, is conducted, 
I think, on practically the same lines as 
those above indicated. I understand that 
there is an observation tower on one of the 
better club preserves, so that a watcher can 
look out over the different blinds and tell 
when a good body of birds is coming in. 

I observed that our manager shot an 
automatic twelve-gauge gun—not a re- 
peater but an automatic. During our 
little trip I suppose we saw twenty or 
thirty shotguns, and there were only two 
double guns in the lot—both owned by 
myself. Our manager thought that a six- 
teen-gauge automatic would be fine for 
this pen shooting. He spoke with much 
praise of our friend who had directed us to 
him, saying that he shot a twenty-gauge 
gun with 7% shot, and killed his limit 
clean and beautifully. 

In the old timber shooting for mallards 
along the Illinois and Mississippi rivers 
there was developed a very expert sort of 
marksmanship. In those times the best of 
the duck shooters used very heavy ten- 
gauge guns, with black powder, of course. 
The shooter sat out on a log or up against 
a tree on the acorn flat or near the smart- 
weed slough he had selected for his day’s 
work. He used no decoys at all, but de- 
pended on his duck caller. It is thought 
that no country in the world ever produced 
more expert duck callers or a better article 
of the duck call itself. You will find the 
Illinois River duck call, as it is called, on 
sale locally—price five dollars each. That 
does not mean that you can blow it skill- 
fully after you own it, for duck calling is an 
art sui generis. 


A Well: Managed Industry 


The ease and comfort and safety of this 
sort of mallard proposition might lead 
some to scoff at it. What would be the use of 
that? Granted that it is not as hardy a way of 
getting a bag as we used to employ twenty 
years ago or more, what are you going to 
do about it today? Out of the conditions 
actually existing the system of today has 
been evolved and it probably is here to 
stay. On the whole, provided that the 
daily bag limit be religiously observed by 
all shooters of all clubs and blinds—as it 
surely ought to be—this system, so long as 
the migratory wild fowl law remains, ought 
to assure certainty of success to any shooter 
with the entrée. I could not speak abso- 
lutely for a country more than one hundred 
miles in extent, but think I am pretty 
accurate in saying that it would be difficult, 
not to say impossible, to find any open 
shooting; although, if one accepts the 
system of public pen shooting as it ought 
to be accepted, there is a fair though rather 
expensive opportunity of bringing home 
the bacon. 

I heard that somewhat north of Beards- 
town there is a farmer who has set up a 
goose ranch on the same lines as those de- 
scribed for the public pen shooters. On 
his farm he has wire pens that contain a 
number of wild-goose decoys, good callers. 
His blinds are made with collapsible tops, 
flush with the surface of the earth. He 
allows shooting, as I understand it, only 
two days—perhaps only one day—each 
week. His honorarium is twenty-five dollars 
a day per gun. Sometimes his customers 
get the goose limit—just as nearly always 
the duck customers get their limit in the 
better-handled blinds. 

Well, I don’t know where I could take 
twenty-five dollars a day, plus car fare and 
other expenses, and go out and get a goose 
shoot worth while. Neither do I happen 
to know where I could take ten dollars a 
day, plus other expenses, and have any- 
thing like a cinch for getting fifteen fat 
mallards a day. As for the comfort of it— 
well, today is today. 

Yes, on the whole, one would call this 
mallard industry well managed, well or- 
ganized and well planned as a business— 
not so very wild, but still cold and rough 
enough in bad weather. What better are 
you going to do? For one, I could not 
answer that question. There may be some 
who do not believe in shooting over baited 
blinds. If it were not for the baited blinds 
there would not be one mallard killed 
where now there are ten brought to bag 
in the Illinois River country. 

The day has worked out its own prob- 
lems. I presume we may leave that privi- 
lege and that duty to tomorrow also. 
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“‘Ah, that’s the point! I’ve no chance to 
use them to any advantage as things are 
now. I haven’t been trained for anything. 
No one who has the power to help me ever 
sees me. Day after day I go from a little 
hole of a flat to a dingy hole of an office.”’ 

“But your mother!”” Sumner put in 
gently. 

“My mother,” said Lucy with perfect 
candor, ‘‘is no help to me and never will be. 
She has always let circumstances beat her. 
It’s because of my mother that I’m talking 
like this. I won’t be cheated the way my 
mother has been. I’ll die first.’”’ The ex- 
pression of passionate hardness came into 
her face. ‘‘And there’s more I’m afraid of. 
Some day when I can’t stand the monotony 
of everything any more I’ll marry someone 
out of desperation, and I’ll live like my 
mother, genteelly poor, with too many chil- 
dren and a smell of cooking and nothing 
beautiful ever, ever happening.” Her eyes, 
full of despair, looked over their heads as 
if truly she saw this vista. ‘“‘I can’t bear 
it! I should do something wicked if that 
happened.” 

The shocked and distressed eyes of Sum- 
ner Lowell averted themselves from the 
crude candor of her unhappiness. Toby 
Meadows moved uneasily. 

“Good gracious, child,’ he attempted 
heartily, ‘don’t you want to marry—some- 
time?” 

Lucy swallowed her emotion sternly. 
The perfect, crystal-clear coolness came 
back into her eyes. 

“Yes, of course, I want to marry. But 
I’m not going to marry a poor man. I 
want to marry someone as nice as possible 
and as rich as possible. Then I want to 
have a lovely home, lots of space and things 
and servants and dresses to make me beau- 
tiful—and three children; and then I want 
to be a power.” She looked at them calmly. 
“‘T could be, and you know that too.” 

Toby Meadows studied her for an in- 
stant very shrewdly. ‘‘By the Lord Harry, 
I believe you could be!” he cried. 

“Don’t you want an education?” This 
from Sumner, a trifle wistfully. 

“Oh, I do, I do! Don’t you see, that’s 
part of it. I must know so much more. I 
shall never get anywhere, half educated as 
I am.” 

Sumner Lowell looked at Toby with an 
expression oddly triumphant, as if Lucy 
had successfully met a test. 

That night as they both sat in front of 
the fire smoking the last pipe of the eve- 
ning Lowell suddenly cleared his throat and 
said, “Toby, you know a great deal more 
about these things than I do. How much 
would you say it would cost to give Lucy a 
chance at the things she wants?” 

Toby gathered himself to the attack, as 
if he had been waiting only for this signal. 
He pointed out to his old friend that he was 
an impractical sentimentalist; that he 
didn’t know how devilish hard girls were to 
manage, or what havoc a girl like Lucy 
might cause in his studious life. 

“You and I can’t let ourselves in for re- 
sponsibility of that sort, Sumner. We’ve 
managed to keep ourselves free and clear 
all these years, and ay 

“Then I shall have to subscribe all the 
stock myself.’”” Sumner Lowell looked into 
the fire with a whimsical but obstinate 
smile on his face. ‘Lucy, Incorporated,” 
he murmured. 

“But, good Lord, Sumner, look at it as 
a joke 2? 

“Tt’s no joke, Toby. That girl needs 
help. Look here! Time and again in your 
life you’ve put money into something you 
only half believed in, because some friend 
asked you to or because you were too lazy 
tosay no. But when it’s a case of investing 
in a human life you draw back. Here’s a 
human being. She’s got fine qualities, 
beauty, intelligence, and she’s buried alive 
under poverty. And I spend enough money 
every year on books I don’t get around to 
read to give her at least a fighting chance. 
By heaven, I’m ashamed of myself!”’ 

“You always did have too much heart, 
Sumner.” 

Lowell smiled serenely. 

“T have some theories about education 
that I shall have a fine chance to try 
out. Lucy has an unusually clear, fresh 
mind Kd 

“All nonsense! Overeducate her and 
she’ll lose all her charm. What she ought 
to have now is a chance to meet eligible 
young chaps. I believe in early marriage 
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LUCY, INC. 


(Continued from Page 10) 


for girls like Lucy. Plenty of social train- 
ing, heaps of pretty frocks, a clever woman 
to steer her right—by George, there 
wouldn’t be any stopping her! She’d be- 
come a real beauty, let me tell you, Sum- 
ner. I’ve always thought that if I had a 
daughter % 

‘‘EWducation,’’ murmured Lowell stub- 
bornly, ‘‘is what Lucy needs. I shall go 
about it this way 4 

“You don’t know anything about girls, 
Sumner! You spend ten months of the 
year with your nose in a book, and then you 
try to tell me how to bring up a girl. By 
Henry, you’re certainly exasperating!” 

“Tt seems to me’’?—Sumner’s tone was 
slightly edged—“‘it seems to me that since 
I’m the sole subscriber to stock in this con- 
cern I should be allowed sole voice in the 
management of its affairs. As I was saying 
when you interrupted, education he 

“But I tell you, you poor nut, marriage 
for a girl like that is the best thing!”’ 

“Am I going to manage this business or 
are you? Since I’m financing it ——” 

There was a pause, during which Toby 
glared into the obstinate eyes of his friend. 
Then he whacked the arm of his chair. 

“Who said you’re financing it? I’ve got 
to save that girl from your nutty ideas! 
Save you, too, from doing something you 
can’t afford. By Henry, if I have to I'll 
subscribe 60 per cent of the stock in Lucy, 
Incorporated.”’ 

A sly smile was in Sumner’s eyes. 

“Fifty per cent is all there is on the mar- 
ket, Toby.” 

Then they both laughed. Toby Mead- 
ows having protested, now became ani- 
mated with ideas on the proper launching 
of Lucy, Inc. He was a rich man, always 
on the edge of a slight boredom, catching 
at anything new, anything that promised a 
fresh interest. And the more he talked 
about his ideas on the upbringing of a girl, 
the more engaging he found himself in this 
new role. Sumner Lowell found it neces- 
sary to cling tightly to his pet theory. 
While Toby sang of frocks and social oppor- 
tunities and the right background Sumner 
kept on edging in a tutor and at least 
a year of college. They came very near to 
quarreling, but at last a sort of compromise 
was reached: They would put it up to Lucy 
and see whether she chose a training course 
in making a good match, or a classical edu- 
cation. 

“In the meantime I'll save time by writ- 
ing a letter so Connors can take it out to 
meet the mail carrier first thing in the 
morning,”’ said Toby. He looked his most 
cocksure. 

“Think I’ll do the same thing myself,” 
said Sumner, quietly obstinate, and he 
wrote: 


Pror. ANDREW TOWER, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

My dear Andrew: It has been some time 
since I have seen you; but I have not been com- 
pee out of touch with you, since I have fol- 
owed with interest the brilliant record your 
boy has made at the university. I suppose 
there will some day be a second Andrew Tower 
on the faculty. But in the meantime I hope you 
and he will not be offended if I ask whether 
young Andrew could be persuaded to’ turn an 
honest penny as a tutor during the remainder 
of the summer. The surroundings will be ideal, 
with, I imagine, plenty of leisure for sports if 
he is so inclined—I hope he uses the dry fly— 
and his pupil will not be, I think I may promise, 
too uninteresting. A 


And at the same time Toby’s pen was 
dashing and stabbing out the following: 


Dear Sister Sally: I’ve decided to open up 
the camp for the rest of the season if I can get 
you to come up and be hostess. In fact you’ve 
got to, for Sumner and I have undertaken to 
look after a girl. Nineteen years old. Lovely 
and as promising as any girl you ever saw. [No, 
my dear, I’m not! Neither is Sumner. We 
shall die in our present state, thank God!] 
Eventually we mean to launch her in society, 
marry her off brilliantly if possible. [Sumner, 
poor old nut, thinks he’s going to have her 
tutored, but we’ll see.] So I want you to look 
about and book up six or eight of the most eli- 
gible young fellows in the market. For in- 
stance, Laurie Calhoun. And_ bring 
your maid, with a lot of frocks, and things to 
go with ’em. The child appears to have nothing 
but a pair of khaki breeches with a grease spot 
on the knee. . . 


P.S. Iremember when I was young I liked 
“em best in pale blue. 


“There!’’ breathed Toby when he had 
finished. ‘‘Now we'll see what’s what!” 
‘‘We shall, indeed,”’ said Sumner Lowell. 
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When the matter was put up to Lucy,a 
there was spread out before her the 
wildering possibilities of the summer, gs 
looked from Toby to Sumner with eyes tl 
had grown enormous with awe and as 
ishment. 4 

“Tt’s like a fairy stepping out and—a 
handing you a magic wand! Do you me 
to say that the big camp over on Lake R 
salie is yours, and that I can have 
frocks and lovely people and y 

§ and a tutor,” put in Sumner, loc 
ing at her pleadingly. 

“No! Notreally? Oh, Mr. Sumner, 
very thing I’ve wanted!” 

The two benefactors looked at each o 
a bit bewildered. Which of them had w 
out? There was no time to decide; | 
Lucy, under the startled eye of Mrs. He 
ingway, in whose presence it had h 
thought proper to make their propo 
straightway flew at them and before tk 
could savor to the full the pleasant t 
that was happening, each of them had h 
kissed on the right cheek. 

“Lucy! Really!” Mrs. Hemingy 
fairly froze the air about her. 

“T don’t care!’’ cried Lucy, wildly d 
cing. ‘‘They’re such old darlings! Look 
them, Mrs. Hemingway! They’re my 
cuers. They’re going to give me 
chance. My chance! It’s all Ineed. Yo 
see, darlings! I’ll try so hard to be wort 
T’llstudy my head off, Mr.Sumner. And 
be so charming—you’ll see, Mr. To 
I’ll make somebody ———”’ 

She stopped here, while the expressio: 
passionate hardness added a year or twe 
her face. 

“T intend to have a proposal from a 
with money,”’ she added calmly. 

Sumner Lowell winced. He felt 
Mrs. Hemingway’s cry of disapproval 
partially justified. But Toby, although 
blinked once, laughed outrageously. 
they came away, having extracted a pr 
ise from Mrs. Hemingway to let Lucy ce 
to them when the camp was ready ¢ 
Toby’s sister had arrived. 

Toby Meadows’ camp was an elabor 
collection of buildings designed to ae 
modate a battalion of guests and serva 
Little guest cabins, guides’ houses, 
houses, carpenter shop, boathouse, garg 
storehouse and spring house clustered ab 
the main building, which was almost 
large as an ocean-going steamer, and 
built of logs. The living room was cha 
ing in spite of its hugeness, for its w 
were a soft brown, and on cool evenings 
great fireplaces flooded the room wit! 
leaping ruddy light. There were innur 
able nooks and Nantucket hammocks 
cushions of habitant weaving, and a 
stairway most becoming to descend. 

In short, it was an ideal setting for 
business in hand. Toby Meadows 
built the place some years before, and it 
been filled with guests perhaps four ti 
since it was finished. He had never fo 
any great amount of pleasure in it. ] 
when he opened the camp this time hes 
denly discovered what he had missed 
fore—a point to his activities. He 
thrown his heart into anew game. He 
ognized all at once what a marvelous bat 
ground the place was—for youth. 

He waved the wand of his wealth, thi 
all his executive ability into gear, and i 
few days servants were arriving, gu | 

| 


were flocking, the whole place was polis! 

bedecked, larders were filled from ham] 
that came in from Montreal and Bosti! 
canoes were overhauled, the telephone ¥; 

connected, a man came up from Mon 
posthaste with a radio set, and Mrs. Sa’ 
arrived with a maid and three trunks. | 
Mrs. Sally Morse was rather like ] 
brother: large and blond, and with a 
laugh but shrewd.eyes. Having suceé! 
fully married two daughters, she now fou 
the world an amusing place to experin 
in. It was plain she liked Lucy from? 
| 


moment she met her, although she admi 
you couldn’t tell right off about any | 
especially a girl with gray eyes. 
“But she’s very ambitious, which he PE 
she confided to Toby and Sumner as 
sat on the veranda the afternoon of hel 
rival; ‘‘and clear-headed; and the fr 
are exactly her type, which is a mira 
“No miracle, considering the money 
cost me in telegrams!”’ 
“My dear Toby, I had to know her et 
ing and measurements and type, didn 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
ssed English sport things and straight 
chiffon things for evening, and I was 
She’s quite the opposite of the Col- 
2 twins. That’s why I asked them.” 
by shouted, “‘ You didn’t!’’ 
Vhy not? You foolish Toby, there has 
a foil for Lucy, don’t you see? And 
Jolgrove twins, now that they’ve gone 
- sophistication Py 
won’t have ’em! They called me old 


s. Sally remained calm. She explained 
she Colgrove twins had changed. And 
es, was this his party or Lucy’s? Be- 
Posie and Rosie, she had asked the 
son boy and Ted Maynard and, of 
e, Laurie Calhoun. 

‘m glad you suggested him, Toby,” 
aid. ‘‘I should have considered him 
1y Sally, but he was a bit young for 
I really believe he’s the one for Lucy. 
yy of money and a good family, and 
soking for a spectacular match.” 
mner Lowell moved uneasily in his 
. The contentment in his face gave 
(0 a rather wistful expression. 

{ seems rather—er—cold-blooded, 
’t it, Sally?’’ he interposed. ‘‘Don’t 
ever arrange these things nowadays 
any regard to the purely romantic 
of it?” 

> laughed frankly. 

rirls don’t muddle along the way they 
to,Sumner. I assure you Lucy knows 
she wants and she’ll go after it in a 
red but perfectly cool and competent 


Year me,”’ said Sumner Lowell, and it 
1is only comment. But presently he 
“Come and see how we’ve fixed up 
un room for Lucy to study in.” 
ly and her brother exchanged glances 
his head that said, ‘“‘Poor deluded 
ner!”” And Sally murmured some- 
about where would Lucy ever find 
me. And why, anyway 
well suddenly turned stern. 
ucy needs an education. I’ve en- 
la tutor and I’m going to see that she 
time out of this—this matrimonial 
ye to study.” And he left the room 
ily. 
ly’s eyebrows went up. 
ho is this tutor?’’ she whispered. 
on of one of Sumner’s old college 
s; one of these young brain prodigies.” 
Yon’t he be horribly in the way?” 
by sighed. 
ll probably have to hitch one of the 
s to him permanently to keep him 
getting lost in the woods. But you 
‘Sumner! Set, no end!” 
d at this instant the telephone rang. 
answered it: ‘‘ Yes, this is the Mead- 
Bmp. 9, Mr. Lowell is out for the 
ent. Shall I take your message? ... 
er—how de do! aw hat !es Ina 
ninutes? Well, where in thunder are 
Saguenay! We’re seven miles from 
,my boy. If you’ll stay where you are 
send for you. . . . What’s that? A 
Yes, we’ve a flag. I believe it’s up 
But What say? A clearing? 
yes, several acres. Why? . Say, 
1ere, don’t start over alone. You’ll get 
-get that? Lost! Stay where 2 
dropped the receiver and turned a 
wf disgust to Sally. 
he poor nut rang off!” 
Tho was it, Toby?” 
by stood at the foot of the stairway. 
y! Your tutor’s at Saguenay and 
oor fish is starting to walk over alone!”’ 
loor above opened. Lucy came to the 
f the stairs. But it was evident that 
sarcely heard what he said, for she had 
e of her new frocks. It floated about 
vale chiffon with a silver girdle about 
‘im waist. She came down the stairs 
- sleepwalker in an ineffable dream. 
never thought I would have anything 
rvelous!”’ she cried. ‘‘Aren’t I beauti- 
oby dear? Oh, Mrs. Morse, the 
are simply creamy! They’re what 
dreamed about all my life.”’ 
s. Sally gave an expert twitch here 
here to Lucy. 
re the sport things all right? Isn’t 
ttle English hunting jacket cunning?”’ 
by threw his hands above his head. 
ucy, didn’t you hear me say your 
is trying to get here from Saguenay? 
be lost like a shot when he leaves the 
road, the poor egg!” 
2y came down from her chiffon cloud. 
h, bother!”” Then with a moment’s 
tion she laid down the sterling com- 
that the sooner her tutor learned not 
cocksure about the woods the better. 
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If by dark he hadn’t turned up they’d 
better send the guides out. But in the 
meantime they wouldn’t hurt Mr. Sumner’s 
feelings by criticizing his friend’s son, 
would they? Maybe he wouldn’t be so 
bad. Probably when he wasn’t tutoring 
her he’d just be studying stones or beetles 
or something around the camp. 

“Yeh!” said Toby skeptically. 

It was less than half an hour later, and 
Lucy was still parading before them like a 
happy peacock, going through all the new 
frocks in succession, when there came a 
queer sound, like the distant droning of a 
giant bee. 

“Forest ranger going over,’’ Toby offered. 

Then two guides ran past the windows, 
staring upward. Everybody streamed out 
onto the veranda. The primrose light of 
early evening, which sometimes seems 
brighter than any sunlight, lay over every- 
thing. Behind the camp the forest climbed 
up, full of smoke-blue shadows; but the 
level meadows that lay to the south were a 
vivid emerald. And it was this emerald 
patch that absorbed the attention of an 
airplane directly overhead. 

In the still evening air it passed over 
slowly, turned, came back on a lower plane, 
glided down almost to the tops of the 
silverbirch grove at the edge of the lake, 
appeared to hang there as if studying the 
landing place with an effect of entire self- 
possession, then nonchalantly climbed back 
up again. 

“Oh, he’s going away!’’ Lucy exclaimed 
disappointedly. 

“No, he’s getting ready toland. By gad, 
that’s pretty! Look at that spiral! Per- 
fect, eh?” 

It was indeed as controlled as a sure- 
footed lady coming down a_ winding 
stairway. The plane appeared to float, 
gossamer winged, over the top of the 
meadow grasses, seeking critically exactly 
the right spot tosettle. Then it touched the 
earth, deftly, without a perceptible bump, 
and a wiry young man leaped out, removed 
his goggles and bent over the engine. His 
attitude was absorbed; he paid no atten- 
tion to the group streaming down the slope 
toward him. All he required was a stetho- 
scope to complete his resemblance to a 
doctor listening to a wealthy patient’s heart. 

Sumner Lowell made a sound of aston- 
ishment. 

“Tt’s your tutor, Lucy!” 

Lucy’s reply was a gurgle and a sidewise 
glance at Toby. 

“‘Tt’s an anchor you'll have to tie to him 
instead of a guide,”’ she murmured. 

Young Mr. Tower did not turn from lis- 
tening to his patient’s heart until he had 
assured himself of its rhythm. Then he 
briskly stepped toward them, cap in hand. 
He was now disclosed as sandy-haired, with 
alert brown eyes and a slow, engaging 
smile. His self-possession was complete as 
introductions were made. His handshake 
was firm and friendly; but his glance did 
not linger even on Lucy, who looked un- 
usually lovely in that primrose light. In- 
stead he looked back at his plane, which 
rested like a bird in the meadow, its wings 
in the deep meadow grass. 

“I’m glad to see you have a good place 
to land and take off from,’ he remarked 
cordially. ‘‘I wasn’t certain, of course. 
That’s why I stopped at the club down the 
river. Otherwise I’d have made it in one 
jump.” 

One jump, they learned, was from his 
father’s farm near Boston. He had no time 
to waste on trains. Besides, this was a 
bully chance to try out the new motor in a 
long flight. The summer, it appeared from 
his brief sentences, was to afford him oppor- 
tunity to do a good deal of work on other 
mechanical problems he was working out. 

“T dare say you have an empty shack or 
barn I could use as a workshop, sir?” he 
said to Toby. 

“Say, I thought you were an honor 
man at the university. Intellectual nut, 
y’know.”’ Toby could not restrain a mock- 
ing glance at Sumner. 

“Oh, that!’ Andrew Tower dismissed 
his honors with a casual gesture. ‘“‘I had to 
satisfy father, you see. But my real 
work’’—he turned back toward the resting 
plane, and his expression strikingly resem- 


bled Lucy’s passionate - hardness—‘“‘my 
real work is the air.”’ 
“Indeed? All right,’ returned Toby 


rather dryly, ‘so long as you never take 
Lucy up in it.” 

Young Tower laughed pleasantly. 

“No fear!’’ There was something faintly 
uncomplimentary in his emphasis, and Lu- 
cy’s eyebrows were seen to go up. 
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The Shaving Mug Anthology 


Of all the mugs in the dusty rack, none 
was more refined than that of Nick Cold- 
water, delicately banded, as it was, with 
blue forget-me-nots. Seldom did Nick use 
it, for a dime, the price of a shave, also 
bought a shot of red-eye over at Al 


Newton's. The mug was a Christmas gift 
to Nick from his wife, who held out 
enough of her washing money to buy it, 
though Shad Loder never could figure how 
she did it with Nick out of work and full 
of forty-rod seven days a week. 


Catch up to now 
with Barbasol 


You don’t wash your collar with a sponge or 
drive a cross-bar buggy, and you’ve moved 
the old melodeon out of the parlor. 


So why not shave the modern way —with 
Barbasol—without shaving soap, or shaving 


brush, or lather rub-in? 


Just wash your face in hot or cold water, 
spread a film of Barbasol on your moistened 


beard, and shave. 


Barbasol holds each hair erect for a smooth, 
clean stroke of the razor, and it softens the 


beard as well. 


Be done with tedious, time-wasting shaving 
methods, and start clocking your morning 


shave with a stop watch. 


Get a close, clean shave but a “pull-less” one, 
and have a cool, soft skin when you put 


your razor away. 


Just say “Barbasol” to your druggist, and tell 
him whether you want a 35-cent or a 65- 


cent tube. 


Or if you can wait a few days for your first } 
Barbasol shave, fill out the skeptic’s coupon 
below and send it to us with a dime. 
good for our generous trial tube — enough | 
for six shaves at least—and-a face-to-face |] 
meeting with genuine shaving comfort. 


Barbasol 


no soap nobrush « 


no rub-in 


: * Address 


It’s 


S 


? 
: 


The 
Barbasol Co. 


2 ten cents (stamps or coin). 
your one week’s trial tube. 


< 
* Name 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


I want to give Barbasol 
a fair trial. Herewith find 
Send 
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Its up off 
the floor 


The handiest kind of a 


safeguard for you 


No lock will protect your car if it is too much 
trouble to use. Most drivers become care- 
less if their locks are a nuisance. Some day 
they leave the car unlocked and it is stolen. 


This won’t happen with a Johnson Trans- 
mission Lock, because it is no more trouble 
to use than switching on your lights. It’s 
up off the floor—about knee high—where 
you can get at it easily. It locks the gears 
in neutral so that the car can’t be driven 
off under its own power. 


The Johnson Transmission Lock is standard 
equipment on a number of fine cars. Ap- 
proved by all the insurance companies, there 
is a flat reduction of 20% on your theft in- 
surance premiums on those cars. The exact 
amount of money saved on other cars varies 
in different localities, but is usually at least 
15% of your theft insurance premium. 


If you want uninterrupted use of your car, 
and don’t want to lose the difference be- 
tween its insured value and its allowed 
value in case it is stolen, have a Johnson 
Transmission Lock installed. If it is made 
for your car, it can be bought from any 
dealer selling that make. If he cannot install 
itpromptly, writeusdirect. Address Dept. A. 


$15 


Installed 


Manufactured by 
JOHNSON AUTOMOBILE LOCK C 
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The 
Universally 
Accepted 
Standard 

of Car Locks 


r Car 


Exact Duplicate 
of Each Car’s 
Own Gear- 
Shifting Lever 


Standard Equipment 
on the following cars 


AUBURN Moon 
Dorris PacxarpD SINGLE Six 
DvuESENBERG BE et 
LCAR & V. Knicut 
KissEL jade sabes 
MeErRcER 


Also made for these cars 
Sold and installed by 


their dealers 


AUBURN GarDNER 
Buick HH. CAs! 
CasE HupmoBiLe 
CHANDLER MaxweELi 
CHEVROLET ASH 
(including Superior OaKLAND 


Models) LDS 


CLEVELAND Packarpb SINGLE Six 
ODGE OAMER 
Dort SAYERS 
Durant 


O., Si. LOUIS, U.S.A; 


Makers of the famous Johnson’ Spare Tire Lock 


ohnso 


TRANSMISSION LOCK 


| me, for instance. 
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But it was evident next morning that the 
relation of pupil and tutor was to work it- 
self out satisfactorily all around. Young 
Andrew, in an interview with Sumner Low- 
ell, restored that gentleman’s somewhat 
shaken belief in his scholarship. 

They agreed entirely on the course of 
study best for a young woman who was to 
have at least one year of college. And Lucy 
and Andrew agreed on hours—an hour be- 
fore breakfast and two after, an extra hour 
whenever the day’s doings would permit. 

“That will give you time to go fishing or 
hunting, if you like,’”’ she said kindly. Her 
tutor gave her a patient look. 

““When I’m not teaching you I shall be 
working, thanks. Life is too short to be 
wasted.” 

Lucy offered up to him her eyes full of 
genuine admiration. 

“That’s exactly the way I feel,’ she 
cried. ‘‘In this life it’s everybody for him- 
self, isn’t it? I’m like you. I mean to let 
nothing, absolutely nothing, stand in my 
way.’ And she added, with what to 
him naturally was feminine irrelevance, 
““There’ll be several men up next week.”’ 

‘““Cake eaters,’’ he murmured. ‘Shall 
we get on? By the way, you may as well 
call me Andy. Everyone does. I don’t 
believe in mister and miss. Silly excres- 
cences, handles like that. I don’t believe 
in excrescences of any sort, do you?”’ 

“No! No, indeed! The way I feel’’— 
she looked at him, glowing eagerly—‘‘is, 
think things out calmly and clearly, make 
up your mind what you want, and then 
never waver.”’ She made a slashing gesture. 
ay ust cut everything else away and go for 
ne? 

“Right you are! Well, shall we begin? 
Economics. Um-m—I wonder if econom- 
ics isn’t wasted on a girl?” 

“How can you say such a thing? Take 
Frankly, I intend to 
marry a man powerful either politically or 


| financially. Don’t you see I’ve got to know 
_ economics in order to be a real partner? I 


think a marriage should be regarded as a 
partnership, don’t you?” 

‘“Um-m—possibly, if a man needs a 
partner. Can’t say I’ve ever thought much 
about it.” 

“But you intend to marry sometime, 
don’t you?” 

He shook his head, pleasantly scornful. 

“Tt would interfere too much. It would 
cost money I need to put into experiments.” 

“But you could marry a girl who would 
help you—a rich girl. Have you thought 
of that?” 

“Don’t know any 

“Ah!” Lucy iy aed with an idea. “TI 
believe I can help you. There are two 
girls coming up next week, awfully rich, 
twins 

He gave a shout of laughter. 

“T can’t marry twins!’ 

“You silly! I mean one of them may 
suit you perfectly.” 

Sumner Lowell, who had sat forgotten in 
a corner, rose at this point and softly left 
the room. He looked bewildered. He felt 
dreary. What had happened to the human 
race since he was young? No reticences, no 
sense of real values, no illusions; only an 
appalling frankness and a number of crude 
ambitions. Even Lucy! Lucy, with the 
deep soft eyes and that look she had some- 
times of mysteriously waiting! He recalled 
that he had never heard her use the word 
“love’’ or ‘‘romance.”’ 

“But she is so young,”’ he told himself. 

“She is hard,” a voice within him an- 
swered., 

And when their guests began to arrive 
he found himself watching her with a grow- 
ing sense of bafflement. He did not seem 
to have the key to these young persons. 
Most of them were extremely fit physi- 
eally, but the fashionable note evidently 
was a bored languor. And their vocabu- 


’ lary—about twenty words, he decided. An 


air of ancient exhaustion sat upon them. 
He dreaded to see the disease beginning to 
manifest itself in Lucy, but he soon saw 
that Lucy never imitated. Under Mrs. 
Sally’s hand she took on the appearance of 
an exquisitely finished but perfectly natural 
product, and he told himself that essen- 
tially she did not change. 

But at the bottom of his heart he knew 
this was a dangerous experiment they were 
making. They had taken an unspoiled but 
highly ambitious and impressionable girl 
and exposed her to the most insidious of all 
influences—the constant reminder of what 
money can do. The sight of these young 
persons no older than herself arriving and 
departing in expensive cars, their constant 
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talk of country clubs and French waterin 
places, of costly sports, of parties he woul 
have called wild—these things must i 
evitably change her. Where before she ha 
been candidly outspoken in her determin: 
tion to make for herself a place in the su 
it seemed to him that now she was n 
longer crudely candid—and therefore saf 
She was quickly learning not to show th 
whole of her heart. 

When young Mr. Calhoun arrived Sun 
ner made a distinct effort to approve \ 
him, and succeeded partially. Laurie Ca 
houn was distinctly likable, clean an 
handsome in appearance, and with tl 
caressing pleasantness of the South in h 
manner. He was somewhat older than T 
Maynard and the Dickson boy, and had i 
authority of one who has already dor 
more than inherit a fortune. It was plai 
that he was pleased with Lucy, with 
beauty, her spirit and her cool gray i 


and it was plain that he added for Lucy 
crowning thrill to this absorbing dream 
was living. Not that she by any me 
pinned her heart on her sleeve. But the 
was a faint accenting of all‘her charm th 
told the sharpened eyes of Sumner Low 
that she knew as well as if they had d 
cussed it with her that here was the Prin 
if not exactly the fairy Prince, at le 
something just as good. 

The Colgrove twins were to arrive at 1 
same time, on the same train as Lau 
Calhoun; but only one twin put in an¢ 
pearance. Posie Colgrove explained th 
at the last moment Rosie had decided to 
to Deauville. But in sheer decorative p 
vasiveness Posie made up for the lack 
her twin. 

“Tf she calls me old fruit I shall tale h 
across my knee,” said Toby to Sumner a 
returning from a day’s fishing, they si 


But when later they came down to di 
ner the lilylike creature who offered them 
hand melting as a snowflake looked as 
she had never heard the vulgar words. $ 
was tightly wound about in a cocoon 
rusty gold from which floated wings 
mauve and coral chiffon. She wore esote 
earrings, and her eyes were forever my 
teriously narrowing, as if she withdrew he 
self and looked within. She almost ne 
spoke, and then in a weary but elega 
drawl. 

“Tt’s her new phase,” Mrs. Sally @ 
plained to Toby and Sumner, who we 
bewildered beyond words by Posie. “Sh 
just recovering from being in love with 
swami. But, do you know, she seems to 
quite taken by Andrew.” 


one could tell. 
tower—Posie’s favorite phrase. 
veloped that he had charming manners 
long as no one interfered with his hol 
over his blue prints or his motor. He 
also an exemplary tutor, keeping his pu 
firmly up to her hours of study. The gui 
leaped to help him. They would twit 
propeller or crank an engine by the | 
hour for him. The other young men 


him out onto the moonlit veranda. Bu \ 
was hard to tell exactly what Andrey 

thought of any member of the party. 
It was only to Sumner Lowell that 

ever talked about his dream of an engin 
light as a bird and as strong as any fable 
god, with a small appetite for oil and g 
line, and an immense capacity for ¥ 
The perfect airplane engine—it was enouf! 
for him; and the fun of experiment 
feeling his way, failing and trying again 
was all the excitement he wanted. Sot 
said. 
But one day Sumner saw something 
was only the flicker of an expression 0! 
Andrew’s face—that made him wor 
whether Andrew consciously or un 
sciously was beginning to feel lonely inhi 
intense absorption. It was Andrew’s hab 
of an evening to excuse himself to \ 
Sally, after he had amiably danced a I 
or played bridge for an hour, and go ow 
the cabin assigned to him; and there 
midnight he could be seen bending ov 
vast litter of blue prints, drawings or tet 
nical books. 
But on this particular evening he 
peared to be restless. Sumner, smok 
pipe in the darkness of the verandé 
was an unusually warm evening—saw 
come out of his cabin, stroll after a 
ment down to the lake and stand there 
tionless, staring into the dark wate 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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Above: No. M1oA Majestic Coal Win- A : Above: No, Mror Majestic Coal Win- 
dow Closed—a popular style for homes, dow—for homes and apartment buildings. 
Left: No. M16 open and closed —for Left: No. Mrz open and closed—for 
buildings and homes with low foundations, : ; store and office buildings, 


ll Majestics—All Break-Proof 


HE Majestic Coal Window is made in eight different styles—styles with 

wire glass panel doors—styles with solid doors—styles with hoppers to catch 

the coal—styles and sizes for every type of house or building. They are all 
break-proof! And they all prevent costly, unsightly damage that always occurs when 
an ordinary basement window is used as a coal window. 


The Majestic Coal Window withstands the shattering blows of the heaviest lumps 
of coal. All frames and hinges are of certified malleable iron—the strongest and most 


satisfactory material for this particular purpose—éreak-proof! The doors of the glass AD d 

panel windows are of certified malleable 1ron—éreak-proof! The solid doors are of 2a ~ 

heavy pressed copper steel—dreak-proof! Copper steel is also used in the bodies and oy //, AL 

hoppers. A dreak-proof construction throughout! CY 7 

Builders who are wise always include the Majestic Coal Window in their specifica- El > if Th , 
tions—because it enhances the value of their property, lessens depreciation and LININA e 25 
increases salability. Specify the Majestic when you build. And should you buy a home eae z= 


already built, a Majestic Coal Window indicates the value you may expect throughout. 


Bury Your Garbage Can! 


jEyis*4 your garbage can—in a Majestic Underground 
Garbage Receiver illustrated at left. Out of sight, odor- 
less, dog-proof, sanitary! And in addition to all its advan- 
tages, the Majestic will save you money. Made in sizes from 
5 to 20 gallons capacity. Comes complete with can. Write 
for catalog describing Majestic Coal Windows, Garbage 
Receivers and other building specialties. 


| . RNerGnn liter Majestic Produés are Sold by 5,000 Hard- 
Can Buried ware, Building Supply and Lumber Dealers 


HE ORDINARY basement window as it 
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éducational 
Picturep 


are Better 


Entertainment 


Educational Pictures 
are never “‘padded’’. 


Whether it is a comedy, 
a scenic drama, a special 
production of timely inter- 
est, a news reel or a nov- 
elty, every Educational 
Picture takes only the 
time actually required to 
tell its story well, and is, 
therefore, jammed with 
fast, entertaining action. 


Theatres that show these 
pictures regularly do not 
offer one extra-long 
“padded” picture and call 
it an evening’s entertain- 
ment. They give a di- 
versified program that 
will please all the family. 


CHRISTIE COMEDIES 
HAMILTON COMEDIES 


MERMAID COMEDIES 
Jack White Productions 


CAMEO COMEDIES 


WILDERNESS TALES 
By Robert C. Bruce 


LYMAN H. HOWE’S 
HODGE-PODGE 


EARL HURD COMEDIES 
KINOGRAMS (News Weekly) 


and Specials like 
“The Message of © 
EMILE COVE” 


They can be identified by 
this trade-mark on the 
film and on lobby dis- 
plays in theatre entrances. 


When You See This, 
Go in— 

It’s the Sign of 
Better Entertainment 


“THE SPICE OF THE PROGRAM™ 


EDUCATIONAL 
FILM EXCHANGES, Inc. 
E. W. Hammons, President 
Executive Offices: NEW YORK 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
which the stars were reflected. There was 
something dejected about the lonely figure. 
After a long time Sumner saw him make a 
sudden angry gesture toward the world of 
reflected stars. Then he turned and came 
up to the house. Almost as if he drove him- 
self he stepped up to one of the open win- 
dows and looked in. Someone had started 
the phonograph for a good-night dance, 
and Laurie Calhoun held out his hand to 
Lucy. They drifted out to the center of the 
floor. In Lucy’s face there was a dreamy 
happiness, her eyes were dark and still. 
Her bright bobbed hair rayed out against 
Calhoun’s shoulder, and for an instant he 
rested his cheek lightly against it. 

Andrew Tower moved away from the 
window slowly. But Sumner had caught a 
certain tightening of his jaw, a certain 
bleak control of his mouth that took the 
youth out of his face. The next instant he 
had turned and gone back to his cabin. 
Sumner saw his lamp lighted and once 
more his hands moving over a blue print 
under the yellow light. 

But a few days later, when Sumner hap- 
pened to overhear a conversation between 
Lucy and her tutor, it seemed to him that 
he must have imagined this little scene. 
He was sitting just outside the gun-room 
window beyond which Lucy was having her 
morning lessons. But she seemed to have 
strayed somewhat afield, for presently her 
voice came out to him: ‘ Didn’t Posie look 
simply creamy last night, Andy?” 

“Stunning, I’ll say.”’ 

“You’re beginning to like her, aren’t 
you, Andy?” 

“Oh, I like her well enough.” 

“Well enough to marry her, do you 
mean?” 

A pause. 

“T don’t believe all that soppy stuff 
about folks having to be wildly in love in 
order to make a happy marriage, do you, 
Lucy?” 

“Gracious, no!’’ Her voice was indig- 
nant. ‘‘But I do think there must be 
money—plenty of it. It seems to me that 
if you have money you can get most any- 
thing else. I am determined to have 
money, aren’t you, Andy?” 

“You bet I am!” 

“Andy, I’ll find out from Toby just what 
Posie’s father is worth if you like.” 


“Lord, no! I ean find out for myself 
when I get ready.” 
A pause. 


Then Lucy’s voice again, somewhat 
dreamily: ‘‘Of course, with money there 
must be good blood—you know, savoir- 
faire. Andy, you know when Laurie and I 
tipped over in the canoe yesterday? Well, 
I did it. It was a test. I wanted to know 
how he would act. Not even money would 
make up to me for a man’s being a coward 
or losing his head, you know.” j 

“Of course not! How did he behave?” 

“‘He was perfect! He didn’t shout or 
swear or get rattled or anything he 
shouldn’t.”’ 

“Naturally not. He knew you could 
swim. An airplane’s a better test, espe- 
cially if the engine isn’t working well.”’ 
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“Oh, Andy, that’s an idea! Would you 
take him up some day?’’: 

“Well, I don’t like to ——” 

“For my sake, Andy? He’s never been 
up, and I heard him ask you to take him. 
So he’d go like a shot. Andy, take him to- 
morrow morning, will you? For my sake, 
Andy?” 

At this point Sumner took his book to 
another spot. But the next morning, when 
he heard the whir of the propeller, he 
hastily climbed out of bed and went to 
the window. He had told himself the 
day before that he washed his hands of 
these young! persons; but] he found that 
he wanted to know whether Andrew had a 
passenger; and he saw that Laurie Cal- 
houn was with him. When he went down 
to breakfast Lucy was standing at the edge 
of the meadows, staring up at the sky. He 
strolled down to join her. 

“Looking for someone, my dear?” he in- 
quired, with his wintry smile. 

She turned toward him with a start and 
he saw that her face was anxious. 

“They’ve been up forty minutes. Andy 
has almost never stayed up so long—and 
Laurie’s with him. I wish they’d come 
back.” 

““You’re looking the wrong way,” he ob- 
served. “They went north.” 

“North?” 

She flashed him a startled glance, and 
then looked up at the dark green wall of 
wooded hill that began at the back of the 
camp. She knew that behind this moun- 
tain was another, and behind that others— 
mile after mile of them. Nothing much 
between the camp and the north pole save 
a fishing club or two, a few acres cleared 
by some habitant, one or two lumber 
camps lost in the green ocean of forest. The 
shadow of fear began to darken in her eyes. 

Sumner took her arm. 

“Come, let’s go in to breakfast. They'll 
be back before we’ve finished.” 

At breakfast Toby commented freely on 
the foolhardiness of anyone’s flying north 
when to the south he had open country and 
scattered villages. Lucy rose from the 
table and in a moment they heard her 
speaking over the telephone. She was talk- 
ing to a small private fishing club a few 
miles to the north of them. 

“They said a plane went over them, 
headed north, about half an hour ago,”’ she 
reported, coming back very soberly. 

“Tf they’re not here before we’ve fin- 
ished breakfast I’ll call up the forest 
ranger’s airplane station and ask them to 
send someone up,” Toby reassured her. 
“But nothing’s happened to Andy. Trust 
that boy! Look at his record during the 
war, flying all the time! And his cross-the- 
continent experience! Nothing to it! He’ll 
be back before I’ve had my second cup of 
coffee.”’ 

They all agreed with him that Andrew 
knew his way about, and when there came 
the sound of a faint whirring overhead they 
looked at one another with triumphant re- 
lief and streamed out to the veranda. But 
they saw only a plane flying high over the 
camp like a leisurely gray bird—a forest 
ranger on the lookout for fires. 
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It was less than half an hour later that 
Toby was called to the telephone. It wag 
someone from the fishing club speaking, and 
when Toby turned away from the telephone 
his face was frightened. 5 

“He says the ranger reports the wreck of 
a plane at Lake Narcisse. It was evidently 
forced to land and dropped into the water, 
It was half submerged, with one wing 
sticking up. Jules!’’ He walked quickly 
to the door and beckoned one of the wait. 
ing guides. “‘ How far is Lake Narcisse fro 
here, and what’s the quickest way to ee 
there?” { 

Lucy sprang to his elbow, her face white 

“T’m going with you!” 

But Toby with unexpected sternness 
said no. She would only slow them wy 
The two guides, being able to make th 
quickest time, would start ahead in on 
canoe and he and Ted Maynard would fo 
low in another. There would be two carn 
and some rough walking, but it was tl 
shortest way. She must not borrow tr 
ble. The ranger had seen nothing of An. 
drew and Laurie; the chances were they 
were already walking toward home. q 

But while he was talking he could see th 


and out of the water the twisted wing of 
plane sticking up. 

“Let’s get off,’ he said gruffly. 

Lucy watched them go in silence. Ther 
she went indoors and found a map and of 
it Lake Narcisse. After a moment’s study 
she called Sumner into the room. She re 
minded him that they had once fished o1 
Narcisse, and that there was an abandonet 
lumber camp near by, with an old roa¢ 
leading out to a point near the little fishing 
club. Wasn’t there a good chance that An 
drew may have observed this road befor 
they were forced to land, and that he am 
Laurie would naturally try to get out 
way of this same road? And if they did 
wouldn’t they miss Toby and the guid 
who would be coming up to Narcisse b 
way of the long lake to the south? 1 
“Yes, there’s a chance of that,’’ he : 


u 


mitted. “But they’ll eventually reach 
club all right if they come out by t 
road.” 

“Tf they’re able to walk the distance, 
she returned, her lips suddenly quivering 
“if they’re not hurt.” 

He tried to reassure her, but she was fu 
of a plan of her own. She was going 
drive up to the little club, taking the hors 
and light buggy, because the recent heavy 
rains had made the road to the club danger 
ous for a heavy car; and from the club shi 
meant to walk along the old road to th 
lumber camp. If he cared to come with he 
she would like to have him. Otherwise shi 
meant to go alone. 

In the end he gave in to her, realizing 
that she could not bear to sit still, waiting 

Their horse, trained by some habitant 
took the down grades at a wild run in orde 
to get a start on the next hill. The win 
blew Lucy’s hair back from her white fae 
as she leaned forward, pushing on the reins 
Her profile was set sternly, and yet she hat 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
r looked so young. Sumner Lowell’s 
t grew tight with pity and dread. He 
hed her arm gently. 
Jon’t worry, my dear. Many a plane 
s down with nobody hurt. Andrew is 
skillful.” 
e interrupted him by turning and 
ing his eyes. He saw that they were 
ire with fear. 
f anything has happened I shall never 
she same again. I made him take u 
ie when he didn’t want to. I shall 
r be able to forget that.” 
mner could have groaned with un- 
iness. He knew that he was witness- 
he death of a girl and the birth of a 
an, and the thought that persisted 
rneath his pity was that if this acci- 
had not happened perhaps Lucy would 
have awakened to a love for Laurie 
oun. And he recognized that at the 
mm of his mind had rested the hope 
by some miracle Lucy could be saved 
love until she had grown wiser in her 
ment of men, Laurie Calhoun was 
ubtedly a decent enough young fellow, 
stinctly brilliant match for Lucy; 


lang it all, I’ve never liked him,” he 


ia left the horse at the club, for the 
was badly overgrown. Lucy made an 
; at walking with a brisk hopefulness; 
s they got farther along into the woods 
s plain that the strain of an emotion he 
| only guess at was telling on her. 
e she stopped and stood staring down 
e ground, and Sumner had to take her 


e arm. 
t’s like a bad dream,” she said faintly. 
. saw that she was suddenly very 
y, and he made her sit down on a log 
e roadside. 
’m going around this next turn,” he 
“Tf I don’t see anyone coming we’ll 
ick to the club and wait.” 
e acquiesced silently, and he left her 
g there, her shoulders bowed and her 
drooping. He was glad to be alone a 
ent, not to see her strained face with 
lread in her eyes. He walked along 
y, with no particular hope. He had 
ittle since Toby repeated to him the 
age. But he moved along mechani- 
now and then pausing to listen to the 
ad tiny sounds of the woods. And 
snly above these sounds he heard 
s. The road bent to the right slightly, 
before he could definitely locate the 
Ss, around the corner, walking briskly, 
Andrew and his passenger. 
ey were both engaged in conversation, 
Pt that they were very wet and 
ew had torn a sleeve, they were ap- 
itly sound and serene. In his relief 
1er Lowell felt outraged at their calm- 
Then they saw him, and their concern 
chagrin when they learned of the 
eee Sey had caused appeased him 
what 


ey had flown first south and then 
, because Calhoun wanted to see the 
t from above. From the moment they 
id to come back the engine had begun 
have badly and suddenly had died. 
plane had side-slipped, but they were 
volplane down in good order, and 
have been well if they could have 
a decent landing place. 
he only thing that looked good to 
d Andrew, “was a little lake with a 
clearing at one edge. I made for the 
ng, struck it all right, but bounce! 
ent off into the water. We hoped this 
would lead us to a couple of horses 
me stout rope. I’ve got to get the old 
ut of that water.” 
mner suddenly remembered Lucy. 
as about to call out to her a warning 
eir approach, when she appeared 
d the bend in the road. They saw her 
and haggard face before she saw them. 
hey saw, too, the sudden light that 
gured it as, looking up, she caught 
of them. 
that instant she flamed into a woman, 
ed divinely to a radiance that had 
ing of awe in it. 
» started toward them with a move- 
too light and too flashing to be de- 
das running. It was more like the 
flight of a swallow. And Sumner 
1 knew that he would never again see 
ing so beautiful as her face in that in- 
She made no sound, but her arms 
out—and Sumner turned away his 
The idealist deep within him winced 
from seeing her offer that flaming 
’e to Laurie Calhoun. 
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But in turning away from Laurie he 
looked at Andrew, and in his face he saw 
a sort of dawning, a light that was like a 
reflection from the radiance in Lucy’s face. 
He saw him take a step forward as if on an 
irresistible impulse. And then to his pro- 
found astonishment he saw that Lucy’s 
swallow flight had for its objective not 
Laurie but Andrew. She flashed straight to 
him, and with a gesture completely beauti- 
ful in its lack of self-consciousness she went 
into his arms. 

“Andy, Andy, I thought I had lost you!’ 

Over this low cry Andrew bent his lips 
to hers. His face was full of an incredulous 
happiness; but his eyes, when he looked at 
the others over Lucy’s head, were defiant. 
His glance commanded them to go on like 
gentlemen. And like gentlemen they did 
so, Laurie Calhoun recovering himself gal- 
lantly, tactfully mentioning that he was 
enormously hungry. And arriving at the 
club, they carried their tact still farther by 
leaving the horse and buggy to Andrew and 
Lucy, while they went on in the club sta- 
tion wagon. As they drove off they saw 
these two just emerging from the wood 
road, walking snail-like, and completely en- 
veloped in a cloud of glory. Their eyes kept 
turning to each other. 

On their jogging way homeward Sumner 
had time to recover and to do some think- 
ing, and when he had got the upper hand 
of a wild sense of exultation he thought of 


oby. 

Toby would be dreadfully angry. He 
had elaborately set the stage for Lucy to 
make a conquest, and she had conquered 
the wrong young man. Toby would feel 
that he had been done; in spite of his af- 
fection for Lucy he would not be able to 
forgive her. It would be an extremely 
unhappy business all around. 

It was at about this stage of his reflec- 
tions that the idea occurred to him to buy 
Toby out, pay him for his share of the ex- 
pense he had been to, and become sole 
stockholder in Lucy, Ine. His eyes bright- 
ened. He felt happier than he had done in 
a long time. A warmth and glow came into 
his heart. He would not only have Lucy 
but Andrew to finance now. But he could 
manage it somehow. There were certain 
first editions he could sell, and he recalled 
that he had been offered a very good price 
for the house in the Back Bay. These were 
sacrifices, but it was strange how little they 
weighed against. the thought of having 
Lucy and Andy looking to him for aid and 
comfort. yi 

‘Like having a son and a daughter,’’ was 
his very secret thought. 

He was glad to see that Lucy and An- 
drew had come back to some degree of 
sanity when they arrived. They looked 
secretive and demure, and they still wore 
their shining look; but Toby was too exas- 
perated and weary when he got back to 
take notice of subtle details. And directly 
after luncheon Sumner maneuvered him to 
a bench in the quiet of the white-birch 


grove. As soon as Toby’s pipe was well 
started Sumner began, His opening was 
rather sly: 


“Lucy was pretty much upset by the 
accident this morning, wasn’t she, Toby?”’ 

Uh-huh. Girls are that way.” 

“You know, Toby, I’ve been thinking 
maybe you’d like to sell out your share in 
Lucy, Incorporated.” 

“Me? Why?” 

‘Well, you may find she won’t be quite 
the kind of success you expect, and then 
you'll feel you’ve been done a bit, eh?”’ 

*‘Darned if I know why you should think 
that, Sumner! Seems to me Lucy’s getting 
better all the time. She’s growing prettier 
every day, and she’s got a real flair for 
handling people and situations. I don’t 
know why ——”’ 

“You don’t think that maybe she—she 
has been growing a little hard, a little too 
determined to get material success at what- 
ever cost?”’ 

Toby cast a quick glance at his old friend, 
and then he looked away. 

“She’s got a good head, if that’s what 
you mean. And common sense. Suits me, 
all right.” 

He sounded so truculent that it almost 
seemed as if he were denying some uneasi- 
ness in his own mind. Sumner sighed. 
This business was not easy, trying to break 
it to Toby that Lucy was about to fail 
him. He inched a little nearer the bad 
tidings. 

“You think young Calhoun will make 
Lucy a good husband, Toby?” 

“Absolutely.””’ Toby was almost snap- 
pishly prompt. “Fine young fellow, good 
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family, money-maker—er—Lucy seems to 
take to him, doesn’t she?”’ 

Sumner opened his mouth, hesitated, 
though he knew that here was the opening 
he had been waiting for, and in this instant 
something happened that saved him from 
further speech. Around the corner of the 
house came Lucy and Andrew. Sumner 
saw them from the corner of an eye, and he 
recognized purpose in the somewhat de- 
fiant set of their heads as they drew nearer. 
They were coming to confess, and, poor 
darlings, he would not be able to save them 
from Toby after all. He put his shoulders 
between Toby and the advancing pair. 

“'Toby’’—he began hastily. 

Then he stopped, for as Toby turned his 
face toward him he saw a sudden change of 
expression come over it. Toby was staring 
with startled eyes past him, and Sumner 
involuntarily turned around. Andrew and 
Lucy had reached the upper edge of the 
grove. Perhaps in their bemused state 
they thought that slim white birches could 
hide two human beings if they stood close 
enough together. Perhaps they were over- 
taken by a sudden ecstatic recklessness. 
At any rate they had stopped, they had 
looked deeply and happily into each other’s 
eyes, and now for a moment they clung 
together, oblivious and rapt, caught up 
into some shimmering ether old Toby and 
old Sumner had never breathed. 

Toby made a curious sound, hard to 
analyze, but it did not sound like anger. 

“So that’s what you were getting at?” 
he whispered fiercely. “How long have 
you known it?” 

“Since this morning.”’ 

“How long have they known it?” 

“T don’t believe they knew it until they 
met on that road this morning; at least I 
don’t believe Lucy was sure until itt 

“You think Andy’s known how he felt 
right along?”’ 

Sumner thought this over an instant. 

“T think he’s been in love with Lucy for 
some time.”’ 

“But he’s kept quiet about it, you 
think?” 

“T’m certain he has. No one could help 
knowing you were trying to make a match 
between Lucy and Calhoun, Toby i 

Toby made an impatient, denying ges- 
ture; and Sumner, hastily casting a glance 
over his shoulder to make sure the lovers 
were not within earshot, put a hand on his 
a 


rm. 

“Listen, Toby! I know this is a disap- 
pointment to you, but don’t be hasty with 
them. It’s the real thing, Toby, I do hon- 
estly believe. It’s for their whole lives. 


‘We've got no right to interfere. Remember 


what I said’’—he smiled at his old friend 
whimsically—‘‘I’m ready to take over your 
stock in Lucey, Incorporated.’ 

Toby glared around at him. 

“You poor dreamer! You can’t afford 
to take on two orphans like that! Do you 
mean to tell me you’d undertake a couple 
like that, father ’em and finance ’em out of 
your small fortune? Remember, I know 
just what you’ve got, Sumner.” 

“T do! I mean to! And you can’t stop 
me, Toby. I believe in those two. I be- 
lieve in them as if they were—my own 
children. I believe in them more now 
because they’re brave enough to follow 
their hearts. All I ask of you, Toby, is to 
let me pay you back what Lucy has cost 

ou ” 


“You can’t do it!” hissed Toby in his 
ear. ‘You needn’t think you can freeze 
me out! I guess I can believe in ’em too. 
I’ve liked that boy Andy from the very 
start. I like the way he sticks to his work, 
and I like his not trying to cut in on 
Laurie Calhoun. And by gad, Sumner, it’s 
an almighty relief to know there’s a 
little—a little’’-—he paused, reddening, 
shamefaced before an unaccustomed word; 
then he brought it out defiantly —‘a little 
romance left in the world.’”’ Then he hur- 
ried on: “But listen now! We’ll be pretty 
gruff with ’em; make young Andy show us 
before we offer to give him a leg up, y’know. 
Got to be stiff with these modern young 
upstarts.”’ 

Sumner Lowell nodded, smiling grate- 
fully. His heart felt warmed, young and 
reassured. Modern young upstarts, he 
thought, in clothes and manners. But at 
the core of them was the imperishable fuel 
of romance, waiting only for the flame. It 
had depressed him unspeakably to think 
that the heart of youth had changed. But 
now, as he looked at the two advancing 
side by side through the white-birch grove, 
he said to himself that someone had been 
frightening him with a bogy. 
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In Your’ 
New Home 


/ Automatic 
\_ Heat Control 


eA 

i > Comfortable heating demands 

~)” proper regulation of your heating 

% plant. Equip it with automatic 
control, eliminate the uncertainty 
of hand regulation of dampers, 
drafts or valves. Keep the tem- 

f; perature always uniform — have 

\ \ exactly the temperature you want! 


\ The Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
SS takes complete charge of temper- 
4 ature regulation. It changes auto- 
matically to day and night tem- 
peratures — maintains a lower 
temperature at night to save fuel, 
and has the house cozily warm 
for you at the time you desire 
in the morning. It’s a Heating 
Service that every home needs 
—and this Service costs you less 
than nothing because the “Min- 
neapolis” reduces fuel bills 45 to 
%. Soon pays back its pur- 
chase price and then pays you 

an annual profit. 


The A INNEAPOLIS f 
HEAT REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


Half amillion in use. Dependable. 
Built for long life. Quickly and 
easily installed innew orold homes, 
on any type of heating system for 
any fuel. Included as standard 
equipment on leading oil burners. 
If you are building a new home, be sure 


to include the “Minneapolis” in your 
heating specifications. 


The Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
2803 Fourth Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Service branches in 20 principal cities 


Write us for booklet, 
e Convenience 
of Comfort’’ 
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A New Jacket 


for the 
Columbia Ignitor 


The Columbia Ignitor Battery 
is now on display at Columbia 
dealers’, dressed in its handsome 
new jacket. The same old high- 
grade, powerful, long-lasting 
battery in a new and more strik- 
ing suit. Henceforth you will 
know it as a brother in appear- 
ance, as well as in sturdiness, 
of the Columbia Hot Shot Bat- 
tery. On the reverse side from the 
face shown here are these words: 


This cell combines both quality and 


service in the highest degree. 


FOR 
IGNITION SERVICE 


The strong current and quick recu- 
perative power of this cell guarantee 
the greatest efficiency and reliability 
in gas engine ignition and other 
heavy duty. 


FOR 
GENERAL SERVICE 


It is guaranteed to meet satisfactorily 
all general purposes for which dry 
cells are suitable. 


Fahnestock Spring ClipBinding Posts 


at no additional cost if preferred. 
“4 A vy 


Your eye can pick out Columbia 
Ignitors from other batteries at 
a glance. 


*RADE MARK REGISTERED 


IGNITOR 
DRY CELL 


FOR 


IGNITION ANP 


ALL 
GENERAL PURPOSE 


INSPECTED 
TESTED 
RELIABLE 


ONAL CARBON © to Columbia Dry Batteries. For bells and thermosta 
shreblphaacpepenpa e e e 

cen ges too, Columbias are universally used because they give me 
power, last longer, and can be obtained everywhere 


low cost. 


hn Citizen—not so you could notice him— 
t enough to make a noise like an epidemic. 
2 mostly leaves it to Big Bill. 
Yet we understand from the Constitu- 
m that our people make our politics, that 
r politics make our government, and that 
r government means good sense or bad 
ase or anything else we want it to mean. 
1d that it’s our own affair. We see to 
at ourselves; for we’re Americans, and 
ke no orders. Anyhow that’s the theory. 
e hear about it every Fourth of July, and 
sounds good. We’re inclined to fling it 
hore ahead of us as we step down the 
ngplank in Liverpool, or Cherbourg, or 
tipu, or any place that we know is 
ete. Oh, yes—uh-huh—we’re a repub- 
, and a democracy, and a representative 
vernment; and a pretty good sort of 
vernmental lamp-post for all you fellows 
get a little light from and maybe lean up 
ainst when you’re tired of scrapping 
1ong yourselves. : 
But is it true—that Fourth of July ora- 
Well, there’s sure to be one fellow who 
ys, “That’s all very well. I get you. 
e’ve been so busy putting America on the 
ip—and first on the map—in business 
at we've left politics to Big Bill and his 
mies. I vote myself, but that’s all—no 
ne for anything more—too busy making 
iving. And most of my friends are the 
ne—let politics worry along the best 
2y can, between elections. We’re not in 
2>game. And that means that we haven’t 
illy got a representative government, be- 
use we’re not represented. All true.” 
Then he comes to the point. 
‘But give me an item by way of result,” 
demands, “one sample of cause and 
ect that I can tell Hi Jones at the office. 
cause if I take a hand in this game 
's got tositin too. I’m not going to be 
2 goat. And Hi’s hard-boiled. If you 
ll ‘Fire!’ he’s the kind that sits tight and 
ys, ‘Show me the flame.’ Tough baby. 
get busy now—gimme something new, 
nething real. Notsome measly inspector 
ufting an apple off a pusheart, to prove 
2 breakdown of government because Hi 
d I haven’t been watching out. Nothing 
e that. My bean’s worth more than one 
ple. So is Hi’s—though it’s not up to 
ne.” 
All right, friend! We'll say nothing 
out graft or waste or favoritism or good 
ministration, or any other aspect of the 
itine of government—city, state or na- 
n—big or little—for better, for worse. 
s all canned for the moment—though it’s 
mendously and vitally important. This 
for your hard-boiled friend Hi Jones. 
2 hope he will listen. It may be new— 
lew angle. 


New York’s Back Door 


e’ll take a look at New York, my own 
ive city, that I know a bit about.and 
a lot more of than I can quite explain. 
here is the richest, the biggest, the most 
ulous of all our American cities; leader 
many things that it would take too 
to tell about them; laggard in so 
ny more that comedy and tragedy strug- 
or description; an old, old city as 
erica goes; a brand-new one as goes the 
tid; a giant stripling that stands at the 
e where the old continent pours into 
new, crazy-quilted in golden towers and 
y old elevated-road posts, in glistening 
ces and little dark rooms, in clean sun- 
eand dirty rivers—a product of Amer- 
government. 
ou will understand that this particular 
k at my own city has nothing to do with 
one, two or three city administrations, 
tt or present. So far as this article is 
cerned all that sort of contention is 
> behind in a deep, dusty pigeonhole, 
d there itis going to stay. Furthermore 
w York is no affair of any one, two or 
ee administrations. It is a growth of 
ee hundred years, with an astounding 
irt in the last half century; a mixture of 
ry ingredient in the world—political, ra- 
l, religious, economic, sociological—and 
, possessed of similarities, in one way and 
other, to every other city in the United 
‘tes. If New York is any index of certain 
ects of American politics it is not an in- 
: to itself alone. 
Chere are twenty different ways of 
veling to New York: by boat, train or 
lley; by aéroplane, automobile or farm 
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wagon; by any one of mankind’s many 
modes of transportation. There are forty 
different paths of approach, from the air 
lanes above to the old roads below, and 
they are diabolically sprinkled with all the 
hazards of hills and swamps, rivers, bridges, 
ferries and tunnels that the worst enemy 
of a temperamental golfer could devise. 
Most often you will bear down on the 
metropolis by train, and you will like 
New York none the more for that. As you 
near your goal the Jersey hills flatten out 
into a dreary stretch of cat-tailed swamps, 
oozing oily black mud and dotted with 
devil’s imprecations of dirty sprawling fac- 
tories. Or you swap the blue waters of the 
Sound for the bristling billboards of the 
Bronx. Or, worst of all, you turn your back 
on the pillowed Highlands of the Hudson, 
the stark grandeur of the Palisades, the 
age-old beauty of the river itself, and delib- 
erately dive into the litter of chimneys, 
shacks and garbage dumps that mark the 
sorrowful windings of the sewage-filled 
Harlem. New York is not an endearing 
object to approach by train; you slip in 
through a dirty back door, furtively and 
fretfully. 


Al Study in Contrasts 


If I had my choice I should take the 
one path of approach that is still wholly 
Nature’s; I should ride into port on the 
dancing path of the great high seas. There 
the ocean roars and rollicks and defies 
pollution by mankind; there rest the silent 
fathoms that bore our fathers to the strange 
new shores; there gleams the blue field 
that flicked its whitecaps of welcome in the 
eyes of 2,000,000 American soldiers, home- 
ward bound from the France of Chateau- 
Thierry and the Argonne. 

That is a way to come to New York! 
That is the front door, the way of history, 
beauty and hope! 

When you come by that path, and the 
sand spits and dunes have converged and 
blossomed into the green banks that flank 
the Narrows; when the prow of your ship 
points straight up the bay, toward the am- 
ple grace that is the Statue of Liberty, and 
beyond, toward the clustered towers, rising 
straight from the water like snow-clad 
reeds, that mark the Battery—then, if the 
sun beshining, you may see New York as she 
should be seen.’ As you churn your way 
gently up the broad bay there is still beauty 
ahead at every hand. The dotted blue of 
the rivers, the pure lines of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and still the creamy cathedral-like 
upreaching of the towers of Manhattan as 
they merge and fade, then spring to view 
again from each new angle as you near 
them—there is a dash of brilliance to it 
that carries the traveler in on tiptoe. Most 
unaccountable of all, the myriad plumes of 
silvery steam, that rise and dip and wave 
in the wind above the dark mass of the 
city’s buildings as far as the eye can see, 
give a welcome of their own—a welcome 
to New York City, city of towers and silver 
plumes. 

A little while ago a small girl in New 
York who didn’t know any better touched 
her teacher on the arm and pointed with 
wide eyes toward the sky. She had dark 
hair, bare feet, a short red slip of a dress, 
and she came from Mulberry Street. Her 
name was probably Marianina. She stood 
at a corner where suddenly, if you look 
through a gap in the dark tenements, there 
rises beyond the gold-tipped tower of 
white that is the Woolworth Building. It 
comes in a flash, like a vision of something 
different—just the far-away tower, silent 
and beautiful against the blue sky. When 
the teacher said “‘Yes?’’ in inquiry, the 
mite from Mulberry Street hesitated, then 
asked a foolish little question. 

“Ts that—God’s house?”’ she lisped, still 
looking. 

Then, later, Marianina went back to her 
own house that is not a house. It is two 
small rooms in the waist of a five-floor 
tenement. One opens on the twilight of an 
air shaft. The other does not open at all; it 
is just back of the door between the two. 
The father and mother sleep in one room, 
the four children in the other. Two of the 
children are babies. The front porch is two 
flights of dark, ill-smelling stairs; the back 
porch is the fire escape. The heating ap- 
paratus is a few lumps of coal burned in a 
small grate, or perhaps a few sticks of 
wood—when the children can salvage the 


wood from the rubbish of the street. Often 
there is neither. There is a little gas light — 
just a little, for gas is expensive. There is 
no electricity. The water pipes give cold 
water only. There are no baths. 

In the summer there is the fire escape, 
for outings. When the rooms are stifling 
beyond bearing, the babies sleep on the fire 
escape. They are anchored so that they will 
not often fall off. The children are skilled 
in pulling in the babies and their ragged 
bedding with great speed when the advent 
of the city’s inspector is noised through the 
building; for sleeping babies on a fire escape 
block the avenue of exit that must be free 
and open when the fire comes. If the in- 
spector is quick enough the mother will go 
to court next day. She handles the family’s 
court work; if the father took time off for 
that lesson in Americanization he would 
lose his job. They take no chances on the 
job, those two; but the fire escape is a fair 
gamble, for the babies are more likely to 
die than live, inside; and—outside? Well, 
a chance is a chance, and the judge may 
shake his finger and forget the fine. 

This is not God’s house, though it houses 
God’s children. It is just a type of New 
York home, commonly known as a cold- 
water walk-up. There are thousands of 
such habitations in New York—and in 
other American cities. They house human 
beings, and the law that allowed them to be 
built was a work of representative govern- 
ment. 

Neither is the Woolworth Building God’s 
house; it houses business, in which Amer- 
ica leads the world. 

When Marianina from Mulberry Street 
leaves her home to go to school she finds 
3000 pupils in a school that has room for 
2000. So she goes on part time or double 
sessions, which means that either she re- 
ceives four hours of schooling instead of 
five, or that the five hours may come at 
any time of the day. 

Once in the schoolroom, there are still 
further oddities. In the class there are fifty 
children, though the right number for de- 
cent teaching attention is thirty-five at the 
most. New York has enough skyscrapers to 
give a glimpse of fairyland from down the 
bay, for they are the product of American 
engineering, business and capital. But 
there are only some 600 elementary public 
schools where there should be 800, to take 
care of the city’s 800,000 elementary school- 
children and their teachers. 


portunity that is the boast of America and 
the work of our representative government. 


Street Accidents 


With this glimpse of Marianina’s home 
and school, there is still a bit of her day 
that goes to play, despite the hours she 
gives to the care of the babies. For she is 
only ten years old. She will get her working 
papers when she is fourteen, and go to work 
making paper wild flowers in a factory—or 
buttonholes or cigarettes or something 
else—to do her bit toward getting in the 
necessaries for the babies that are back in 
the cold-water walk-up and those that are 
still to come. For there will be more! And 
she might as well make paper wild flowers 
as anything else, since she has never seen 
the real ones and doesn’t know the differ- 
ence. 

But she still has four years for a little 
playing, and she is making the most of it. 
Of course the school has no room for play, 
nor is there any playground alongside. It 
wasn’t built that way. There is an out- 


door playground ten blocks away, to be | 
sure, empty of grass and full of children | \ 


who live nearer by. It is no fun to stand in 
a crowd and watch. Then there is Central 
Park, four miles away, an hour to go and 
an hour to return, and car fares each way. 
It would be equally useful to think about 
Coney Island, still farther away, with car 
fares to come and go, and everything pay- 
as-you-enter when you get there. 

But the roadway in front of the tenement 
is free—the people’s street, where it costs 
nothing to enter—free for fire engines, am- 
bulances, hurry-up wagons, garbage carts, 
motor trucks, limousines, touring cars, 
taxicabs, flivvers, children, cats and dogs, 
and funerals. Last year nearly 800 people 
were killed in the streets of New York by 
motor vehicles—more than two a day for 
every day in the year. More than half of 
them were children under thirteen, at play 


1 That is the | 
extent, in New York, of the educational op- | 
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eA Dream 


Come True! 
Cadet *920 


Complete the charm of your spring frock 
with the exquisite delicacy of CADET 
*920 Hosiery. To its lustrous beauty 
and trim fit is added the gratifying qual- 
ity of exceptionally long wear. 


CADET ¥*920— FULL FASHIONED 
PURE SILK, with Elastiknit lisle top— 
like all CADET HOSIERY is scientific- 
ally strengthened and reinforced to offer 
unusual resistance against hard wear, pro- 
voking garter strains and runs. 


CADET HOSIERY offers you wide 
variety to suit your personal preference 
—¥960 ALL SILK,FULLFASHIONED, 
medium weight; ¥970 ALL SILK, FULL 
FASHIONED, CHIFFON; * 905 FULL 
FASHIONED, durable but less expen- 
sive. 


For Children, ask for CADET # ]2, 
REINFORCED Knee, Heel and Toe, 
medium weight, fine - ribbed. ‘Wear 
guaranteed ! 


For Men, ask for CADET*900,PURE 
SILK, perfect fitting, and hole-resisting 


Good dealers almost everywhere 
sell Cadet Hosiery. If yours 
does not, write for the name of 
the Cadet Dealer nearest you. 


Write today for our free booklet, 
“Style Starts with Stockings’’ 


Originated, Manufactured and Guaranteed by 
CADET KNITTING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Also Makers of Worsted, Wool, Artificial Silk and 
Pure Silk Sweaters for Men, Women and Children 


SCIENTIFICALLY STRENGTHENED 
and REINFORCED 


SIER 


The Cadet 
Label on Hos- 
tery assures 
beauty an 

durability at 
a reasonable 
price. Ask for 
Cadet by name 
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The Ideal Glass 
for Motor Cars : 


LATE GLASS is the ideal glass for motor 

cars in windshield, closed car windows and 
curtain windows. No other item of construc- 
tion or finish means as much in the car’s ap- 
pearance. 


Motor car manufacturers have recognized its fs 
advantages. About ninety-two per cent of them bas 
are using plate glass in windshield and windows. 
There could be no better recommendation for les 
plate glass as the ideal glass for motor cars. ea) 


The beauty of plate glass is in its crystal : 
clearness. Its highly polished surface matches Poy 
the fine finish of the car’s body. Looking through [Oe 
plate glass from inside the car is like looking | 
through the open air. There are no accidental be 
waves or swirls to distort the view. i 


In replacing broken panes of glass in your car, 
tell your repair man nothing but plate glass will 
do. In overhauling a used car for selling, re- 
place all sheet glass with plate glass, and it will 
add far more to the value of the car than the 
extra cost. 


In building a home, see that plate glass is 
specified for windows, doors and built-in mir- 
rors. Plate glass windows make a big difference 
in the appearance of the house, at slight cost. 
Your architect or builder will furnish compara- 
tive figures. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS 
of AMERICA 


Use 
Plate Glass for: 


Residence, 
Hotel and 
Office- 
Building 
Windows 

Desk Tops 

Table Tops 

Dresser Tops 

Counter Tops 


Genuine 


PLATE GLAS S 


Nothing Else x 
is Like it | 
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in the only playground they have. They 
kill them that way in other cities too. 

In Manhattan, home of Mulberry Street 
and oldest of the five boroughs that: make 
up New York, there are 1440 people for 
every acre of park and playground. Most 
of the acres are far beyond the reach of 
Marianina and her like. There are more 
acres in the outer parts of the city, but they 
are readily accessible only to the few who 
live near by. 

Most curious of all, the city of New York 
contains 578 miles of water front—a strip 
that would reach from New York to Cleve- 
land—but from this long winding strip a 
little stretch only twenty miles long rests in 
the city’s park system. Without its water 
front New York could never have been a 
port, then a city, then a metropolis. A 
fraction of the water front is needed for 
business. The rest should be the people’s 
playground, but all we have is twenty 
miles out of 578, and most of that is in- 
accessible. There is many an inland city 
that would give its eyeteeth for a frontage 
of sandy wave-lapped beaches; New York, 
that has them, gives her children asphalt 
and granite blocks, lapped by motor trucks, 
instead, and kills her own children at the 
rate of one a day and more. 

America leads the world in motor trucks. 
That is business—and business is business. 
Playgrounds, parks and beaches are differ- 
ent; they are affairs of representative 
government. 

It would be interesting, right now, to 
follow more carefully the fortunes of Mari- 
anina, along with those of 2,000,000 other 
boys and girls and babies of New York, in 
their advance from birth to possible sur- 
vival at maturity. Good people are doing 
that in New York every day, in their own 
unseen way—trying to help—and with 
ever a troubled look in their eyes. 

But that’s another story. What we’re 
after now is the reason for all this, the cause 
of it. Isit Nature? Or human nature? Or 
government? Or lack of leadership in gov- 
ernment? Is it because John Citizen has 
been off the reservation all these years, 
war-whooping up and down the skyscrapers 
instead of having a heart for the little 
people below? Tending to business, right 
up to snuff, but passing up the community 
problems, the obligations of citizenship 
that the fathers handed down to us along 
with all the advantages of being Amer- 
icans? Is it that, by any chance? 

No, it’s not consciously that—not con- 
sciously. For John Citizen has a heart as 
big as a barn, and he’s proved it, over and 
over again, both here and abroad. He can 
fight, and he can give. He would give a lot 
right now to lighten the lives of all the 
Marianinas and little Mikes and Tomdick- 
andharry’s that have to play with motor 
trucks, on asphalt, or not play at all. 
He’d make a top bid for one-half of one 
per cent of Utopia if he thought anyone 
could deliver the goods. He’s doing that 
every day, for just a glimpse of it, for his 
own wife and kids, and for others besides, 
all the way from the Bowery to China. 


Lack of Leadership 


But he’s doing it without keeping his eye 
on the ball—and that means fanning, or 
topping, instead of two-baggers and two- 
hundred-yard drives. He’s got his eye on 
business and on his own home, sure enough. 
But when he squares off at hitting the ball 
of politics—at gathering in the direct, tan- 
gible, visible bacon that political base hits 
will bring even to his own home and job— 
then he’s likely to be looking out to sea. 

And it’s because he’s been looking out to 
sea all these years—politically—that we 
have a contrast in New York like Mulberry 
Street and the Woolworth Building, with 
counterparts of a kind in every other city 
in America. That’s the reason. Lack of 
leadership in government, based on par- 
ticipation in politics—a hundred years of 
the lack of it. That’s the reason for the 
picture we’ve just put on the screen for Hi 
Jones. 

Speaking of which—were you by any 
chance brought up in the country? Or 
allowed to spend your childhood’s summers 
there? Do you know the feel of the woods 
and fields when you were, say, ten years 
old? The smell of flowers and swish of 
pines? The sweetness of the waters? The 
world of birds and animals? The long sum- 
mer day, the quiet of the night? If you 
close your eyes and call back that bygone 
heaven, and then open them suddenly 
within the tenement shadows of Mulberry 
Street, will you think we are giving the 
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“ 
New York kid a square deal? Will anyon 
say that government, whose very reason f¢ 
existence is community comfort, is blame 
less? We cannot bring all America’s chi 
dren up in the country—granted! But: 
Mulberry Street a necessary opposite? q 
we do no better.than that? 
Yes—government. That’s where th 
trouble is. For a century this trouble he 
lain squarely in the lap of incompeter 
government —incompetent because the mo: 
competent of our citizens pass up politic 
and government altogether in favor 
business or anything else that tickles th 
fancy. And that’s what we’re going to 
to round up—by way of answer to ia 
Citizen’s question as to whether he’s rea 
needed in politics—along with a lot of ot 
odds and ends, next month. It takes a 
tle space. Let Hi look over this picture fe 
a week—or go down there and see it for hi 
self, in the life—while we get up our idea 
what did it. Easy with the whip, Hi- 
we're working! We’ll show you that a 


if we can, before we get through, and so 
more besides. And they won’t be ap 
carts either. They’ll be regular, honest-t 
goodness flames, dancing around in you 
own vest pocket, and raising hob with you 
own ribs, if you only knew it. For Mar 
anina is not the only one who is concerne 
You’re in, too, Hi. 


Up to the Alderman 


But, just in passing—before we let go. 
this business of who’s in politics and wh 
isn’t—I had lunch with a friend the othe 
day. Not John Citizen. Another one. E 
fell to talking politics, this friend. Alwa 
does, when I come around, for two minu 
never more. That gives him time to tell m 
how rotten Congress is, and then chang 
the subject. And he’s one of the origins 
table pounders. This time, though, he ha 
areal grouch. A tangible, visible, snortir 
grouch. Something about Federal tax 

“Why don’t they do something abo 
it?’’ he said. “‘That’s what we elected ’ 
for.”” He broke a roll with a snap like 
back of a beetle, when accidentally ye 
step on the beetle. 

“Yes, they ought to,’’ I murmured. 

“Yes!’’ The butter was pierced beyon 
hope of recovery. 

“Er—why not write to your congres 
man?” I ventured. ‘Or go see him?” — 

“Don’t know who he is’’—suspiciousl} 

“You voted for him?’’ ! 

“Of course I did. But I’ve forgotten h 
name. Don’t expect me to be an alman 
do you?” 

‘“No—not an almanac.” 

I must have betrayed too much goc 
humor, for it was at that point that m 
friend’s habitual analysis of my characti 
began, with its usual output of deep blae 
unrelieved by any trace of virtue whats 
ever. I draw the blinds. 

Long before that lunch, however, the 
was a conversation that I had nothing t 
with, but that has somehow stuck in n 
mind ever since it was repeated to me. 
took place at a tea party in the home 
woman who is one of our best citizens. 
votes on every possible occasion. She wou 
cast two votes if she could. She keeps trae 
of politics, in her odd moments, with a 
discernment; and she does a thunde' 
lot of good in the neighborhood. But so 
of that has come about since the tea pay t 


matter of better lights for the streets of t 1 
neighborhood, or better trees in the near-t 
park, or something of that sort, and one! 
the women asked, ‘But doesn’t the alde 
man take care of that?” 
Now I know about this because I w 
well acquainted with the alderman, 
the alderman’s wife happened to be P 
ent. I enjoy the friendship of both of thet 
though it is the alderman whom I know 
better. 
The hostess rose to the question with i} 
stant comprehension. 
“Yes, it’s the alderman,’ she said; “Db 
what of it? He’s just one of those lazy ¢ 
reputable politicians—they’re all alike.” 
“Do you know his name?” persisted t 
questioner. | 
“No, I don’t—and I don’t want to 
reer his name or himself.”’ 
ut ere} 


Mr. Curran. 
issue. 
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Thesmoke screens of in- 
dustry play havoc with 


roofs that are not built to withstand 
the ravages of fumes, gases and 
sparks. Here, enduring roof quality 
is essential—not only for the pro 
tection of machinery and materials 
but for uninterrupted operation of 
the plant. Certain-teed Smooth Sur- 
faced Asphalt Roofing is written 
into the specifications of industrial 
engineers with complete confidence 
on account of its dependable quality, 
reasonable first cost and long life. It 
is this through-and-through quality 
which has made Certain-teed the 
preferred roof for every type of 
structure, from the great industrial 
plant to the modest farm building, 
where resistance to the extremes of 
weather is a prime essential. 


Build to endure 


with Certain-teed 


Certain-teed Products 


| THE BEST IN ROOF-WALL- FLOOR AND SURFACE PROTECTION 
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No stooping! 
ONO ta S 
bending 
over! 


OU don’t have to stoop 

over or dig your -nails 
into the catches to lock or 
unlock the Belber Safe- 
Lock Wardrobe Trunk. 


The remarkable new 
Belber Safe-Lock elimi- 
nates this entirely. You 
simply unlock and turn 
the lock up to open the 
trunk. Turn lock down, 
and the trunk is locked in 
four places without bother- 
ing with a single catch. 


This wonderful improve- 
ment makes the new Belber 
Safe-Lock Wardrobe 
Trunk ideal for every pur- 
pose. The smart, attrac- 
tive designs appeal to both 
men and women. And the 
durable, five-ply construc- 
tion makes it serviceable 
beyond the ordinary life 
of even the best trunks. 
It is convenient and easy 
to pack and unpack for 
traveling—and a constant 
delight in your home, 
where it serves as an extra 
bureau or much-needed 
closet. 


We have prepared an at- 
tractive booklet, “The Style 
in Wardrobe Trunks —and 
how to pack them,” which 
you will find very valuable 
in helping to make your 
selection. Write for it. 


Belher 


SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE TRUNK 
THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO. 

Philadelphia 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine 
Traveling Goods 
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INTERIOR DESECRATION 


green, greener, greenest, and on the table, 
instead of the red book, was a single flower 
against a background of nothing. 

“The flower is only to show people what 
should be done,’’ he explained when I felt 
of its velvet front and cotton back. “Lo- 
rinne knows just where to place a flower. 
One flower, you see. A bunch would be 
impossible in this room.” 

I didn’t see why, unless they. were artifi- 
cial. Then we went on to other rooms: grey, 
grayer, grayest rooms; purple, purpler, pur- 
plest; mauve, mauver, mauvest—all silent 
and noncommittal as the grave. 

I could see the kind of people who would 
like these flats: People who ate with doilies 
on the table because they were correct; 
who bought whole sets of books because 
they went with the room, not because they 
wanted to read them. 

I came to the conclusion that if I must 
give up hanging my pictures, at least I 
would never have Lorinne to suppress me 
into the deadliness of his decorated coffins. 

Out in the air with my lungs filled with 
new strength, I agreed that the rooms were 
nice, but that I would have to think Lorinne 
over and let him know. 

I moved into my new home and set my 
things to rights. The pieces were good, but 
shabby when compared with the furniture I 
had seen in the flats. They had none of the 
sleek brightness or the dull correctness of 
the furniture that lived about me. I put 
my Whistler on the piano, where it leaned 
sadly back against a wall that would have 
none of it. 


The Strawberry-Sundae Bedroom 


But its beauty soothed me, and I won- 
dered what people did without pictures to 
intrigue them and make them think. Be- 
cause my pictures make me think, and fill 
me with an ambition to create. 

With Lorinne in mind I broke every rule 
known to the ethics of modern decoration. 
I put my sofa—a sofa, mind you, not a 
davenport—by the window, where I could 
lie and read. I placed my tables where they 
were comfortable, and my desk where I 
could write day or night, and set my bronzes 
where they could catch my eye at a mo- 
ment of needed inspiration. 

To me it spelled comfort, and I flattered 
myself that it had individuality. But one 
day my pleasure was shattered by the in- 
trusion of an acquaintance. : 

She fluttered in, ultra-modern to the nth 
degree. Her bright penciled eyes flew from 
object to object. And she sank down on 
the sofa, emanating a flood of perfume that 
clung for days to the room. 

“How—delightful!’”’ she murmured in a 
bright hesitating manner. “Of course I 
expected your place to be unusual, but 
somehow not exactly like this. Aren’t you 
going to get anything new?” She ran her 
hand over the dull velvet of my sofa. 

I said I hoped to in time, but at that not 
too new. 

“But, darling, this place could be divine. 
Don’t you think you’re a little—a little old- 
fashioned and queer?” 

I didn’t think it was queer, I said. 

“But it is. It actually smells of an- 
tiquity. And pictures! How can you stand 
pictures? How utterly unworldly, dear!’’ 
She laughed a little. “I’d love to see what 
Lorinne would do to this room. Why don’t 
you try him? He is coming to my house 
+his afternoon about doing it over. Dorun 
over with me and meet him. He’s doing it 
in gray this year. And gray, my dear, is 
positively the last word.” 

Since there was no other way of getting 
rid of her, I went. 
of a gorgeous candy box. It did express the 
limitations of her blank little personality, 
just as the identical formula would express 
a thousand women of her type. Her bed- 
room was a veritable strawberry-ice-cream 
sundae. Whipped-cream curtains ran down 
the sides of the windows and were held in 
place by huge bunches of prickly china 
roses. A whipped-cream spread covered the 
narrow bed, without footboards, and oozed 
over the edge to the floor. The place was a 
lethal chamber of down pillows, from the 
chaise-longue, where one dared not sit, to 
the bed with its enervating splash of silk 
and lace. The lights were subdued until 
even I became a ghostlike entity with rose- 
lit skin. I breathed heavily in the satin at- 
mosphere, and wondered how long it would 
| keep its freshness. 2s 


Her flat reminded me’ 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Lorinne was announced and we went into 
a room so like those I had seen with my 
landlord, only on a more lavish scale, that 
I could have walked about blindfolded and 
found the objects. He was a tall man with 
a mild ingratiating manner. His eye flew 
about the room. 

“Um,” he murmured. ‘It will be charm- 
ing in that new delicious gray.”” He looked 
sternly across the room, and stopped speak- 
ing fora moment. ‘That table must go.” 
He pointed to one that arched its back high 
against the wall as though resenting his 
pointed finger. ‘‘I don’t remember that 
table. Where did you get it?” 

“Oh, Jim’s mother gave it to us at Christ- 
mas. It’s wonderfully old and expensive. It 
came from an old house in Devonshire,” 
said my friend. 

He turned from it as from a hateful sight. 

“Tt won’t do. It’s bad—very bad.” His 
eyes leaped suddenly, caressingly, to a small 
teakwood table which he had evidently 
selected. ‘‘I must get a bowl for that ta- 
ble,”’ he said at last. ‘‘A bright blue bowl. 
Just the right bowl.” 

“‘T have a nice one over here,”’ suggested 
my friend, and moved down the room, re- 
turning with a beautiful piece of old Chi- 
nese porcelain. 

He fingered it ruminatingly. 

“No. Won’tdo. Where did you get it?” 

“You bought it last year,’’ she suggested 
mournfully. ‘It was one hundred dollars. 
Don’t you remember?” 

““Ah, yes! But it won’t do for that table. 
It was meant for the spot where I placed it. 
Return it, please. I have in mind exactly 
what I want for this spot.” 

“Ts it expensive?’”’ asked the owner of the 


at. 

He looked up, a bit dazed. 

“Expensive? I do not know. I do not 
think of price in regard to beauty. Expen- 
sive? Well, perhaps, but it will make the 
room perfect.” 

“Shouldn’t you have a picture or two?” 
I asked, to see what my question would do 
to him. ? 

“Picture?’’ he asked as though the word 


was new and incomprehensible. ‘‘ What 
do you mean?” 
“Just that,’’ I returned coldly. ‘“‘A pic- 


ture or a painting to look at.” 

“Why must you have pictures when you 
have beauty about you, enveloping you, 
such as I produce? Pictures break the 
unity of aroom. That wall, in its soft gray 
loveliness, will be a complement to the 
room. A picture would ruin it entirely,” 
he declared. 

“Still, I think a good picture adds a lot 
toaroom. Besides, it gives one something 
to think about.” 


The Chair Out of Place 


“Or be annoyed by,” he said brusquely. 
““Why have the mind upset, or, as you 
say, overstimulated? This room when it is 
finished will be soothing; delightful. One 
can come here and rest or dream away the 
hours without a discordant note. A single 
picture, to catch the eye with its story or 
what not, would ruin the peace of mind. 
No. The days of pictures are over. We 
have advanced to a point where we no 
longer need them. Except’’—he smiled in- 
gratiatingly—“‘perhaps we might make an 
exception of a full-length portrait of your 
friend. That would be good. Perhaps next 
year, when we do the room over, we might 
coma that. Yes, we might consider 
that.” 

I no longer wondered at the attitude of 
landlords in regard to picture hanging. 
They have been fed on this food and like the 
taste of it. Besides, it saves their walls. 

I thought of the famous paintings 
throughout the’world; of Whistler’s Pea- 
cock Room, where everything was subdued 
to this masterpiece, and of hundreds of 
homes where art is loved. In these houses 
furniture is subsidiary to works of art, not 
the art to the furnishings. I wondered 
what would happen in a hundred years if 
this subtle and deadly discrimination by 
interior desecraters against paintings was 
encouraged. 

While I was thinking, Lorinne walked 
over quickly to a large overstuffed chair. 

““Someone has moved this!’”’ he snapped. 
He twitched it a bit and looked at the floor. 
“Yes. I thought so. It is six inches out of 
place.” 

My friend ran over to him. 


‘it gave him something to remove at al 


- which hide not only what we really 


“Oh, I’mso sorry! The maid must k 
done it, although I showed her where 
had marked the floor for the furniture, 

I went over and looked with inter 
There, indeed, were marks where the ¢ 
must stand. Surely life had come to a] 
rible state when one’s comfort was restrii 
by the foot rule. I thought with plea 
of my old sofa which I could shove whe 
liked and not be responsible to mathen 
ical exactions. 

“Now,” he said slowly, ‘‘I’ve decide 
do away with your dining room.” 

“Away with my ——” gasped my fri 

“Yes,” interrupted he. ‘“‘ Dining ro 
are passé. Of course if you insist I ca 
nothing. But I leave it to your wise 
crimination.” 

“But, Mr. Lorinne, I paid one thou 
dollars for that suite last year!’’ Thele 
economy in my little friend overcame 
love of what might be correct. q 

He shrugged. 

“One thousand dollars,’’ 
though it was a thousand marks; 
think you did. Well, keep it. Keep it 
gives you any pleasure. After all, per 
redecorating would be foolish. I ha 
great deal to do, and when I am he 
capped work becomes irksome.” — 
walked over and looked into the d 
room as one looks at a dead face which 
done one a bad turn. ‘‘It is too bad. 
would have had the smartest flat ir 
city.” 

“But my husband likes a dining ro¢ 
sniffed my friend. ‘‘He wants a plac 
eat. He said only the other night thi 
thought this new way of eating in thel 
room was awful.” 

Lorinne’s eyes became thoughtful 
then were lit with a vision. 


he saic 


66. 


Beauty Measured by Discomf 


“But he can have it. I did not me 
turn it into a bedroom. Only it mu 
changed. A long table that folds. 
a marvelous one from Italy. And ben 
as in the old palaces. And no lights. 
no lights. We will have long bea 
candles instead. All that silver and 
must go to the pantry. China and silv 
blatant. The room where one eats mus 
more beautiful, if possible, than any ot 
And no tablecloths. I will get yous 
rare bits of fillet, and I think, for the mi 
of the table—let—me—see—ah—a boy 
goldfish! Yes, that will be exquisite 

I wondered how he dared put anyt 
so living into this sarcophagus, except 


date. My little friend was enchanted 
I looked longingly at the old silve 
ice on its massive tray—a tray a 
which would have made our grandm 
the happiest of women. I saw the c 
of the lovely old English chairs which 
to be sacrificed for the backless agon 
benches that would produce the smai 
flat in the city. This was the acme ofi 
rior desecration. My spinal column 
at the thought of a long dinner, un 
by the relaxation of a comfortable 
back. { 
I went back to my homely queer flat 
threw myself down on my sofa. 
the doorway gleamed my scanty pi 


tablecloth. 
ashamed of their homely purpose. 

I had no soft silken pillows to enel 
me to chocolate creams and. sensuot 
erature. I felt healthy and my mind 
in good working shape. *|| 

And then I thought of my friend, an 
thousands of other women, wrapped 1 
cotton batting of silk-lined homes; 
personality warped and flattened bh 
rior desecraters; their minds whirlingé 
the pictureless walls without idea or if 
Many of them were unhappy, most of 
aimless and restless; and then I re 
that the modern tendency toward livi 
gatin-lined coffins, the lack of pictu 
stimulate the imagination, the dull | 


like but produce a mental poison 
deadly than drugs, were greatly res 
ble for the unhappiness everywhere. 
we could lay much of it at the feet | 
interior desecraters. ; 

I got up, lit my light, set my W! 
down on the desk where I could see it 
moment, and set myself to work. 
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30% mileage ibe 
33% less road Shock 


—eHOUSANDS of owners of light cars are 


4 changing over to Michelin Regular 
Size Cords because these tires average 
Sle at least 30% more miles than the best 
Be fabrics, yet actually cost less than the. better 
grade of fabric tires. 


But almost as important as the economy of 


THE COMPLETE LINE Michelin Regular Size Cords is their resiliency, 
Wee Cok which reduces the violence of road shocks by 
the finest tires for heavy cars about a third and shortens the period of vibra- 


or those that are under-tired. 


tion by about 18%, as compared with fabric 


Michelin Regular Size Cords tires. This advantage not only adds greatly to 


—for light, open cars using 


fabric tires and not requiring the comfort of riding, but prolongs the life of 
oversize cords. the car and eliminates many of the rattles that 
Michelin Ring-Shaped Tubes do so much to mar the joy of motoring. Ask 
recognized everywhere as reteoinal 

the best. Ask any tire dealer. any Michelin dealer. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY, MILLTOWN, N. J. 


Branches in 30 cities Dealers everywhere 
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When Springtime mes 


Your winter things are quickly made 
spotless by the Cofheld Electric Washer 


—really clean—ready to store away. 


Blankets are so easily washed and 
wrung by the Cofheld and they come 
out soft and fluffy—just like new. 

Then, too, the washable rugs and big 
spreads which are used throughout the 
year—and which are so difficult to 
wash and wring by hand—are handled 
without effort and with wonderful sat- 
isfaction by the Cofheld. You will take 
pleasure in keeping them clean and fresh 
by more frequent washings. 

Cofheld’s large copper tub easily holds 
these heavy things, yet lace curtains and 
all fine fabrics are washed just as care- 
fully and thoroughly, without the 
slightest wear. A single piece or atubful 
receives the same quick cleansing action. 

And the famous Cofheld wringer is a 
delight to use. No other wringer can 
have its exclusive patented features. 


A free demonstration in your own 
home may be had. Just ask the Cofheld 
dealer—your Washday Smile Shop. 
THE COFFIELD WASHER CO. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
Producers of Washday Smiles for 19 years. 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ont. 


electric washer 


prettiest, cleanest 
clothes that ever 


came out 
of suds 
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THE LAND OF THE LITTLE PEOPLE — 


in the dizzy caves of the Mancos cafions. 
Then, possibly at about the time when 
William the Conqueror sailed for England, 
they began to abandon these cave habita- 
tions. Always they had cultivated the 
flat lands of the mesa, climbing, when the 
harvest was done, perilously down with 
the baskets of ripe corn to their habitations 
in the caves. Now they built their perma- 
nent stone houses beside their fields, on the 
mesa itself, and began to dwell in the open. 

The reason for this is one of the many 
mysteries of the Little People. Probably 
they clung to the cliffs in the beginning 
because the predatory plains tribes, whose 
descendants in our pioneer days were the 
marauding Utes and Arapahoes, would not 
leave them in peace. Perhaps there came 
now some new alignment in desert politics 
by virtue of which the marauders rode on 
their raids no more. Perhaps the Little 
People were going into decadence and 
learned to dislike the dizzy flylike climb 
through the clefts of the cliff to their aeries. 
On the mesa they dwelt for perhaps a 
century or two, advanced their arts a little, 
increased greatly in numbers. Then sud- 
denly—they wentaway. Thearchzologists, 
puzzling over their ruins and remains, took 
it at first for granted that some great 
disaster like a conquest had overcome 
them; that they had been driven out. 
But as excavators opened one after another 
the mounds dotted over the flat surface of 
the mesa they found no signs of conquest 
or of violence. They whose skeletons lay 
decently buried by the ceremonial buildings 
had been born, had worked, had died in 
peace. 

Then the archeologists attacked the larg- 
est mound of the mesa, enveloping the most 
impressive ruin—now known as the Sun 
Temple—and here they established the most 
puzzling fact of all. It was a most ambitious 
building —a fortress as well as a cathedral. It 
had been raised to the height of about the 
second story —and never finished. Evidently 
the Little People, on a sudden impulse, 
had packed up their portable goods and gone 


peacefully away. Nosign was left to give the ' 


reason for this emigration. I have my own 
unscientific guess. I believe that the climate 
changed from fertile to semiarid or from 
semiarid to arid, and that the mesa would 
no longer support the increasing numbers 
of the Little People. Perhaps then some 
real-estate agent of an outside tribe came 
among them with advertising of fair valley 
lands. But move they did, leaving behind 
their scattered city of enduring stone. In 
the mound above the Sun Temple grew a 
great old cedar. The archeologists com- 
puted the age of this tree by its rings, 
measured the accumulation of dust in which 
it grew, applied their knowledge of the time 
it takes dust to pile up in that region and 
guessed roughly that the great trek oc- 
curred at least 700 or 800 years ago—in the 
days when the Plantagenets ruled England, 
when the Gothic cathedrals were a-building 
in France, when the Renaissance had not 
yet begun. 


Realistic Art 


After that we trace for a time the course 
of the Little People, and shall doubtless 
trace it further when we come to excavate 
with real system the myriad ruins of our 
Southwest. Where the mountains fade 
into the great arid plains we find them 
building beside the watercourses with 
even more than their old skill. They are 
making more symmetrical and better fin- 
ished pottery. Decorative and symbolic 
art is beginning to yield to realism; they 
have begun a crude but distinctive sculp- 
ture. Now that they have come out into 
the open, munitions of war occupy ever a 
more prominent place in their relics. And 
now—they disappear. 

Some believe that their true descendants 
are the Hopis. These are short of stature, 
and they relate a tradition that their an- 
cestors came from the cliffs. Moreover 
their customs and ceremonialshaveastrange 
identity with those that the signs show 
were practiced in the Mesa Verde. Others 
believe that the Little People spread among 
all the Indian population of the Southwest, 
and with their able blood spread also their 
arts; that if the Hopis still follow Mesa 
Verde customs it is because they have kept 
themselves more purely Indian than any 
other of our Southwestern aborigines. It is 
almost certain, however, that the whole 


(Continued from Page 27) 
Southwest learned stone masonry and many 
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That suggestion of an opening to 


other liberal arts from these dwellers of the strange fairy world, that sense of picto1 


Mesa Verde. 

The Spaniard came; with steel and gun- 
powder easily overcame the wielders of the 
stone hatchet and cedar bow. The gulf 
between the Southwestern Indians and 
their conquerors was too great to be crossed. 
They adopted steel tools, firearms and 
beasts of burden but otherwise remained 
much as they were. And in one respect 
contact with the white man thrust their 
arts backward. The Spaniards found in 
our Southwest adobe clay much resembling 
a material with which they built in Anda- 
lusia. This was easier to use than cut stone. 
The Indians copied this method. Augustus 
Cesar boasted that he found Rome a city 
of wood and left it a city of marble. The 
Spaniards found cities of stone and left 
them cities of mud. Seemingly the last 
impulse in the civilization of the Little 
People had spent itself; and it had ended 
not in a main highway of civilization, but 
in a blind alley. Nothing that they in- 


_vented or perfected in their aeries of the 


Mancos contributed to the permanent ben- 
efit of mankind. Yet a little remained, and 
remains even to this day. Those Indian 
potteries and rugs of the Southwest, which 
we are beginning to collect and which we 
will some day value more than we do now, 
probably owe their bold original design to 
the craftsmen of the Little People in their 
stone cities of the caves. 


The Ivory City 


Six or seven centuries passed. Roving 
Utes, following game into the tremendous 
wilds of this mesa of the tangled cafions, 
looked up- now and then from their trails by 
the river beds, saw stone cities lowering 
down at them from the caves; and remem- 
bering strange legends of unlucky things 
told by their fathers, shivered and rode on. 
But not until we had broken and tamed 
the West, and the frontier was almost gone, 
did the cool blue eye of the white invader 
ever see these relics of the Little People. 

By the ’80’s of the nineteenth century 
the fertile lower valley of the Mancos was 
already a cattle range, and the nester was 
coming to end even that era. Cattle and 
horses used to escape to the wilderness of 
the mesa, form bands and go completely 
wild. In the slack season the ranchers 
hunted these cattle for their winter’s supply 
of beef. So in December, 1888, two young 
cow-punchers named Wetherill trailed a 
band farther into this wilderness than any 
white man had ever ventured before. The 
tracks led along the edge of the greatest 
among the cafions. Suddenly one of the 
Wetherills pulled up his horse at the edge, 
pointed. 

“Look at that!’’ he cried. 

High in the opposite wall, like an enor- 
mous carving in white ivory, lay a city—or 
was it a mirage? Last summer I crouched 
on my haunches at the rim of the cafion, as 
the Wetherill boys must have done, saw 
what they must have seen and tried to im- 
agine their state of mind. A great archway 
opened through the side of the cliff. It 
seemed a gateway to fairyland; for there, 
its distant walls blending with the deep 
shadows of the cave, stood a strange, stark 
city. To one side rose a tangle of tall build- 
ings resembling in miniature that mass 
of skyscrapers that is downtown New 
York. There was a kind of minaret in the 
center, pierced with curious windows. Be- 
tween rose houses—substantial, square, 
windowed. A straight, solid stone wall 
edged the giddy drop to the floor of the 
cahion; from behind it peeped curious 
circles of masonry. 

The Wetherill boys had never heard, prob- 
ably, the art term “‘composition.”” How- 
ever, one of them, speaking of it afterward, 
expressed much the same thing. 

“Tt was a regular sure-enough picture,” 
he said. 

For this group of buildings made a com- 
position resembling one of those fantastic 
medieval cities that Maxfield Parrish loves 
to draw. Perhaps this was accident. I like 
to think, however, that it was design; to 
imagine the architect chief, or the town- 
planning chief, or whoever had this matter 
in his province, taking long, critical squints 
at the village from across the cafion and 
returning to announce that Waving 
Feather’s new house must stand just here 
and nowhere else—it looked better so. 


perfection, did not comprise all the | 
chantment of what the Wetherill boys 
that day from across the eafion. For 
stones of this city had been hewed fr 
the same gray rock that forms the ¢ 
It is of a gray color that throws mysteri 
heavy violet shadows. As the aftern 
light shifted with the sinking sun I my; 
have seen one of the houses seem ab 
lutely to disappear, another creep out i 
view. It is recorded in the reminiscence 
old-timers that the Wetherill boys squa 
for two hours, screwing up their coura 
round the head of the cafion and see if t 
could climb down to this city of the cl 
“What were they afraid of—a pai 
cow-punchers like them?” asked an 
imaginative forest ranger of me last su 
mer. 
I feel that I understand. It was no ter 
of wild beast or savage man or shi 
dropping trails that held them squat’ 
and debating in choked whispers. It 
awe of the supernatural. To this day 
Cliff Palace—for so, inaccurately, t 
named it—seems less a city than an 
chantment. : 
But the city in the cliffs did not va 
So at last they rounded the head of | 
cafion, found the old trail by which | 
Little People used to descend, and vy 
tured into the unknown. I call this 
trance to the dead city a trail. The tern 
not quite accurate. I do not know of a w 
in English to express a pathway runn 
almost perpendicularly down the clefts « 
cliff wall. The Little People made 
descent by taking advantage of every t 
ledge. Where there were no ledges they 
toe holds with their stone chisels, or eree 
ladders made from cedar poles tied w 
buckskin thongs. The steps remained af 
that long cycle of centuries, but the ladd 
had rotted. 2 : 
The Wetherill boys got their riatas fr 
their saddle horns, and swinging perilou 
over 600 feet of sheer air, lowered the 
selves past these spaces. So at last tl 
stood on the floor of the cave that was a 
the terrain of the dead city, knee-deep 
the fine, choking dust that had been blo 
against the Mancos cliffs by the windstor 
of ages. Choking and coughing, they pol 
round in the accumulations, began to p 
up curious pottery, stone tools. Quite po: 
bly they were the only living things big 
than a chipmunk to stand in the dead ¢ 
for nine or ten centuries. When I say t 
I add that the chronology of the Lit 
People is still mostly guesswork. ’ 


The Relic Hunters ¢ 


The Wetherill boys rode back toll 
ranch much excited by their discove 
When spring broke, their neighbors came 
for a look. These explorers found that’ 
Cliff Palace was not the only city in) 
walls of the Mancos Cafion. None othe 
quite so large, it is true; and none ot 
gives from a distant view quite the sa 
sense of enchantment. At the height of 
prosperity it must have afforded shel 
about 800 people. But there were oth 
almost as large, and at close view e 
more beautiful—as Balcony House, Spr 
Tree House, Square Tower House. / 
the sharp eyes of out-of-doors men be 
to pick out literally hundreds of sma 
groups, varying from one house to a doz 
stuck into smaller caves, into clefts of 
horizontally striated rocks. 

By now the discovery had reache 
newspapers. Archzologists came, begé 
take away relics of the Little People. 
once this gave the cliffs of the Mar 
tributaries a commercial value. Pott 
stone tools, baskets, fragments of yu 
weaving came into demand for “ 


| 


and private collections. 

Even in this day of automobiles 
good roads, the fastnesses of the 4 
Verde are perhaps the least accessible 
our national show places. In the 80’ 
the last century the trip was infinitely 1 
some, even perilous. However, the ¢a 
ranchers of the Mancos Valley were nea 
hand, and the ranching element scor 
perils. They found a new industry. { 
spring and autumn they punched cat 
all summer and winter they excavate l. 
reach some of the least accessible pli 
they underwent perils that make 

(Continued on Page 101) 


(Continued from Page 98) 
nbing seem a parlor game. It was a busi- 
s with them; but they worked to the 
rlasting detriment of American arche- 
. For science reconstructs the past of 

n not entirely by the objects discovered 
sxcavations but also by their position in 
ition to each other. Further, in their 
erness to reach a good cache, these ama- 
r excavators’sometimes used dynamite. 
is last charge has been denied in Mancos 
1 Durango; but one of the rangers tells 
that he has it on the authority of a reli- 
e old-timer. I cannot find it in my heart 
blame the Mancos Valley cattlemen. 
> relics of the Mesa Verde belonged le- 
ly to whoever found them. The con- 
vation of the remains was up to the 
vernment, which as usual in those days 
ply slacked the job. 
fen in the early ’90’s, arrived Baron 
rdenskjéld, Swedish anthropologist and 
lorer. He wrote the first authoritative 
kk on the Mesa Verde ruins, made the 
t extensive and scientific excavations. 
at he found, which was much, he kept. 
> loot included the mummified body of a 
ing girl, laid tenderly to rest in a yucca 
e entirely covered with bluebird feathers. 
is usually called the Feathered Prin- 
;—an inaccurate title, since the govern- 
it of these Indians, as of their inheritors 
he Southwestern plains, was probably a 
10cracy. Certain. people at Durango, 
bably moved by an interest not entirely 
neological, tried to prevent the baron 
n taking his treasure home. However, 
re was no law to prevent. Today he 
» would make a thorough study of the 
tle People must visit a certain museum 
Scandinavia. Not until 1906 did the 
vernment take hold definitely, set aside 
Mesa Verde as a national park. By 
n the cream of its relics lay scattered 
Jugh museums and private collections 
over the world, from Madrid to Stock- 
n, from Vienna to San Francisco. Of 

objects excavated since that time 
ay lie boxed up in the vaults of the 
ithsonian Institution at Washington, 
‘iting a proper place of display. 
Intil a year or two ago, when the park 
rice gouged out of a reluctant Govern- 
it the funds for a new road, even motor- 
into the country of the Mesa Verde 
/something of an adventure. The old 
i ran over no less than eleven gigantic, 
-backed ridges, continuation of the per- 
dicular masses that divide the Mancos 
ons. Uncle Sam had experienced so 
ch difficulty in building this highway at 
that he could spare no energy or funds 
sive it boulevard width. Except for 
rt stretches in the bottoms of the 
shes, nowhere was there gangway for 
3 to pass each other. After a climb across 
0 feet of high-percentage hanging grade 
tourist reached the floor of the mesa 
considered his troubles ended, whereas 
y had only begun. A ranger would con- 
it him with an official placard and indi- 
» a telephone bolted to a pole. There 
tourist must report his name, the make 
is car, the license number. 


_ Ruins of the Little People 


ack would come an answer something 
this: “Hold her there until you are 
sed by a flivver, Oklahoma, 1,933,333, 
1 go on to the next control station and 
ne for orders.” 
here were seven of these stations be- 
en the entrance to the mesa and Spruce 
e Camp where the incoming tourist 
st report; and a park employe sat in a 
dpiece all day like a train dispatcher, 
ing incoming and outgoing cars. At 
height of the tourist season it often 
< a whole day to motor from the en- 
ice to the camp—a matter of nineteen 
°s OF so. 
Reg is a new road now, but even that 
| its sporty stretches; and a strict rule 
he park still requires all entering auto- 
vilists to telephone in for instructions. 
ven times you creep like a fly up the 
_ of an almost perpendicular ridge, and 
en times dip into the great cleft of a 
h, before your car finds level footing on 
top of the plateau proper. Just before 
appens the road comes out from be- 
{a rock to one of the most superb views 
ne West. You are on the very edge of 
plateau. A round rock rolled from 
er the wheels of your car would fall and 
ble through 1500 feet of altitude before 
und rest in the valley of the Mancos. 
t valley, now one wide belt of fertile 
1 land, lies peacock blue below under the 
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fierce Southwest sun. Through it runs the 
silver thread of the Mancos, breaking here 
and there into lakes; and behind, rising 
fold upon fold through the electric-blue 
mists, rises the massed glory of the Rock- 
ies—in this region lacy and precipitous like 
the Alps. 

That floor of the mesa is now overgrown 
with a low forest of pifions, junipers and 
cedars. There is little undergrowth, and 
the yellow soil is tinged with that red that 
gives Colorado its name. Here and there 
one sees through the trees that the surface 
is broken with low but abrupt hillocks, at 
first sight appearing like a curious geolog- 
ical formation. Each of these is in fact a 
ruin of the Little People, for this is the 
terrain they inhabited after they left the 
cliffs and before their mysterious departure 
to the valley. Literally there are hundreds 
of these mounds scattered over the mesa, 
awaiting the day when Congress shall suffi- 
ciently recognize our national past to 
grant the funds for excavation. ° 


The Mystery of Spruce Tree House 


A turn of the road and the tourist is run- 
ning between the ordered rows of tents at 
Spruce Tree Camp; and now he has but to 
turn his head, look across the cafion, and, 
like the Wetherill boys, see visions. Not 
the same vision however. Even today the 
Cliff Palace is somewhat inaccessible. This 
is Spruce Tree House, and it remains one 
of the mysteries of the Mesa Verde. For it 
is set near the head of one of the cafions; at 
the point, indeed, where it passes from a 
cafion to a gulch. And unless the contour 
of the land has changed in the past eight or 
ten centuries, it could never have been par- 
ticularly immune from attack. The ques- 
tion naturally arises why the Little People 
built in the cliffs at all if they could not 
find a spot less vulnerable than this. The 
answer was perhaps discovered two or three 
years ago by the shrewd eyes of Doctor 
Fewkes, chief of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. Between one of the pueblolike 
ruins on the mesa and this same Spruce 
Tree House, he traced the definite remains 
of an ancient trail, proving that the two 
dwellings existed contemporaneously. So, 
probably, Spruce Tree House was the latest 
of the cliff dwellings belonging to that 
period when, for causes at which we can 
only guess, the Little People had lost all 
fear of external enemies and were ventur- 
ing into the open. Probably they built in 
the Spruce Tree Cave, instead of on the 
mesa, only by old habit. 

In contour and formation this is perhaps 
the most beautiful of the cliff dwellings— 
always excepting Cliff Palace. Also, it is 
perhaps the most complete. There is a new 
and very easy trail which makes this ruin 
accessible even to the feeble or the exces- 
sively timid. The camp has been pitched 
artistically by the Government in such man- 
ner that not only the little common room 
but also most of the tents overlook Spruce 
Tree House. 

Beautiful at any time, it is incomparably 
lovely in the mystery of desert moonlight. 
As I sat of nights, my legs dangling over 
the rocky edge on the opposite side of the 
cafion, it did not take any second sight to 
behold these ruins quivering with life. 
They seemed so homy, so hospitable, so 
much used and made to be used! Even do 
they fail to recall that mournful subject of 
mortality and the futility of human en- 
deavor that ruins usually conjure up. You 
have a sense that these were a happy peo- 
ple; those crumbling walls seemed soaked 
with laughter, with simple longings ful- 
filled, with innocent sociability. 

As I sat so, one August night, beneath a 
moon that seemed to drip honey, Doctor 
Fewkes himself materialized out of the 
shadows. The love of this distinguished 
scholar for the Mesa Verde ruins amounts 
toamania. His regular job is in Washing- 
ton; but he spends all his vacations here, 
blissfully excavating. This had been a gala 
night. The regular outpouring of the trail 
from Mancos had brought up several dis- 
tinguished visitors, including Congressman 
Hicks, himself an enthusiast on the Mesa 
Verde. So we had persuaded Doctor 
Fewkes to sit with us round the camp fire 
and talk of mysterious old years on these 
heights, while a coyote talked back at him 
from the distant shadows. Now he, like 
me, had strolled over to the cafion edge for 
to imagine and for to admire before turning 
in; and presently I was aware that he was 
talking again, out of the moonlight. 

“You know,” he said, “even a scientific 
man is bound to have his instincts; and I 
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feel in all that stuff over there a sense of 
Hopi origins beyond anything I can prove. 
I’m an adopted member of that tribe—a 
priest of the Antelope Clan. It all looks so 
Hopi to me that whenever I pass that little 
skyscraper there in the corner I’m half 
expecting to see a girl poke her head out of 
the window and call me by my Indian 
name. But there’s proof besides. A hun- 
dred things, little and big, point to the 
resemblance. We found in two or three of 
the cliff houses deep, square pits. They’re 
exactly like those used by the Hopis in their 
eagle rites. It’s one of the most curious 
things they do—keep and venerate a pet 
eagle until the eagle festival, when they 
strangle him and throw him into a pit. 
By a kind of an unwritten law, a certain 
man or a certain Hopi family will have the 
right to the eagles from a certain aerie. 
Some of the severest disturbances among 
the Hopis have grown up from violation of 
this right. I’ve often met an Indian riding 
back from the mountains with the head of 
a live eagle sticking out of his saddlebag. 
How he caught it I would never know.” 

He spoke then of the kivas, those cistern- 
like ceremonial pits that I shall describe 
later. 

“Though the institution of the kiva is 
practically universal among the house- 
dwelling Indians of the Southwest,’ he 
said, ‘‘these kivas here have an especially 
Hopi look. In fact most of them are prac- 
tically identical in construction with those 
you will see in the Hopi pueblos today; 
the same ceremonial fireplace at one side, 
the same four pillars running halfway up 
the wall, the same hole down to the gods 
of the underworld. A scientific man is not 
expected to indulge his imagination to 
these things. But if I were not scientific 
I might guess that the Hopis are direct 
descendants of the Little People up here, 
and that all the other Southwest Indians 
borrowed the custom of the kiva—perhaps 
their whole religion—from the antique 
inhabitants of this mesa.” 


Doctor Fewkes’ Theories 


“Yes, I agree with you that these people 
probably lived pleasantly and enjoyed 
themselves. Many of those groups of one 
and two houses stuck into almost inacces- 
sible places on the cliffs were granaries, 
where they stored surplus food against dry 
years. So they were immune from one of 
the greatest curses of savage life—famine. 
And they were practically immune from 
war. That, of course, was the object of 
dwelling in these cliffs. I can’t imagine 
any enemy taking Balcony House or the 
Cliff Palace by surprise. Their only chance 
would be to catch the tribe when it was out 
on the mesa cultivating its crops, and in 
such an event there would be little loot. 
The stores of grain and tools and spare 
weapons that an invader wanted would be 
back in the cliff houses. 

“Tn all our excavating, little or nothing 
has been found to indicate battles. All 
summer they cultivated their crops. Prob- 
ably during this period most of them 
camped on the mesa, with sentries thrown 
out to watch for invaders. The big square 
tower over yonder has no appearance of 
being used for a sacrificial purpose, and its 
windows command such an admirable view 
that it must have been a watchtower. 
Probably at the first signal of danger the 
Little People scattered to the cliffs. I can 
see them climbing up and down the trails, 
hanging on with their finger nails and toe 
nails, the baskets of shucked corn slung 
over the backs of the men, the papooses 
over the backs of the women; and all so 
accustomed to climbing since infancy that 
they would wriggle across a narrow shelf 
above a 400-foot. drop without giving the 
matter a second thought. 

“Over to the left of the Cliff Palace 
group there is a platform under a window 
that I identify as the rostrum of the speaker 
chief, the editor of the tribe. That insti- 
tution still lingers among the more primi- 
tive peoples of Arizona. He proclaimed 
from his rostrum the decrees of the council, 
and commented upon them, adding any 
other matters of news that might have 
arisen since his last announcements, to- 
gether with editorial matter and humorous 
quips of his own. 

“Their religion involved innumerable 
festivities and ceremonials. Rehearsing 
and preparing these performances must 
have involved a great deal of fun. There is 
another human touch about these ruins 
that makes me smile every time I see it. 
The cliff women prepared corn, as do the 
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JOY 
of a really fine 


CANOE 


T the foot of the float is tied 

a canoe—an “Old Town.” 

It rests on the water, buoyant, 
graceful, inviting. 


Your first impression is one of 
beauty. The gunwales and decks 
are of rich, red mahogany. The 
trim is an artistic pattern running 
from bow to stern. 
shadows play over the highly var- 
nished surface. 


Lights and 


You step in. Lightly, you dip 
your paddle, and the canoe moves 
easily over the surface. Deeper 
thrusts, and you speed along, 


noiselessly, tirelessly. 


Then you realize why the “Old 
Town” is the finest of all canoes. 
The trim Indian lines make for 
speed combined with steadiness. 
Every “Old Town Canoe” is pat- 
terned after a real Indian model. 


An “Old Town” will last you 
for years. It is the best made, 
lightest and lowest priced of 
canoes. $54 up from dealer or 
factory. © 


The new 1923 catalog shows all 
models in full colors. Write 
for one to-day. It is free. 


@ 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
304 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 
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A Sink on Wheels is the Finnell Mop WATER 
Truck. Consists of two tanks—one for ABSORBER 
dirty water and the other for clean 
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carrying, insures cleaner mopping, cuts 
_» Mopping time in half. 

> The Finnell Water Absorber picks up 
the dirty suds. 
for this purpose, reduces water carry- 
ing, leaves floor dry and clean. 


Send coupon for free booklet, ‘*Electrical Scrubbing’’, and full infor- 
mation on complete system for CLEAN FLOORS in your business. 
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One of the world’s largest office 
buildings, the General Motors 
Building of Detroit, has used the 
FINNELL Electric Scrubbing 
Equipment ever since the opening 
of the building. It is only one of 
the thousands of buildings in which 
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Reflect Clean Business 


A clean office building means clean management and clean tenants. 
A clean factory means a clean product made by clean workmen. A 
clean store means clean methods and a pleasant place to trade. 
And no establishment is clean unless the floors are clean. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 
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produces CLEAN FLOORS of large area at a lower cost than hand 
scrubbing or mopping. It eliminates the drudgery, inefficiency and 
absurdity of attempting to clean floors with water already dirty. 


Eight motor driven brushes in the Finnell Scrubber whirl around 150 
times a minute, each with a human wristlike action. Each exerts 5 times 
the pressure of the average scrubwoman. 
tributed as needed under the control of operator. Fully enclosed, noise- 
less, easy to guide. Covers 15 times as much space per hour as the fast- 
est human scrubber. 
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Mexicans today, by grinding it with a cylin- 
drical pestle on a flat stone. Nearly all the 
cliff villages have one place where we find 
that combination of flat stone and pestle, 
where the women used to sit and grind the 
corn and gossip. Well, always in that same 
vicinity we find a series of semicylindrical 
indentations, where the men ground and 
sharpened their stone axes—the young 
men, I take it—and I can visualize them 
flirting as they worked. But still, much of 
the fun of life lay in the religious festivi- 
ties—and some of its poetry. 

“However, we have a tendency to over- 
estimate that element of poetry in Indian 
worship. As a matter of fact the Indian 
religion, which sounds poetical to us be- 
cause it has to do with the out-of-doors and 
other things that we consider romantic, is 
essentially utilitarian. The Indian per- 
formed a rite because he wanted some- 
thing—good crops or good hunting or 
favorable weather. In this arid region of the 
world, where two seasons of drought might 
mean the disappearance of an entire tribe, 
the weather cut a highly important figure 
in Indian rites. They never seemed to have 
figured that if you just let the sun alone it 
will come back after the solstices. No one 
had ever made an experiment so daring. 
Down in the present Hopi country—and up 
here as well—grows a little yellow herb 
that blossoms at about the time of the 
summer solstice. The savage mind con- 
fuses cause with effect. Every year the 
Hopis hold an elaborate ceremonial dance 
for the purpose of making this flower blos- 
som, in order that it may make the sun turn 
back. In default of proof, I like to believe 
that this ceremonial, in which I have many 
times taken part, was first performed up 
here in the Mancos cliff dwellings, Lord 
knows how many centuries ago.” 

Even the most trusted visitors to the 
Mesa Verde may not visit the ruins alone. 
The offensive type of tourist we have 
always with us, and the park is so large 
and the ruins so scattered that if left to his 
own devices he may work his will without 
detection. A few years ago Doctor Fewkes 
found in a hitherto unexplored corner of 
Spruce Tree House a magnificent bowl. He 
conceived the idea of leaving it, for the 
instruction of the multitude, in exactly the 
place where it was discovered. Therefore 
he had a little wall built around it and a 
glass cover stretched over all. Within a 
month some tourist had smashed the glass. 
Finding himself unable to get the contents 
out through that aperture, he had broken 
the bowl and taken out only the major 
fragments. This necessity for furnishing 
guides with all visitors is a large item in the 
maintenance of the park—the price that 
decency must pay for rowdyism. 


Poetic Justice 


As, on the morning after my talk with 
Doctor Fewkes, I passed with the guide 
down the trail to Balcony House I learned 
with satisfaction of the Government’s just 
revenge on a tourist of this type. Con- 
spicuous on a wall of antique masonry were 
written in lead pencil three names, the 
identity of cognomen showing that these de- 
facers of the landscape were all of one fam- 
ily. Further, there was a Chicago address. 
The guide chuckled. 

“We're playing a cat-and-mouse game 
with that fellow,” he said. ‘‘You know, 
there is a law against defacing national 
parks and we have considerable latitude in 
the matter of enforcement. This man had 
left the park before we discovered this 
piece of vandalism; but we located him 
through the secret service. He’s making 
the tour of the national parks by automo- 
bile and isn’t due back in Chicago until 
autumn. When he arrives he will find a 
letter from us informing him that he has his 
choice between coming back here person- 
ally to erase these writings or going to jail, 
for convicting him would be a cinch, since 
the offense is in his own handwriting.” 

Of the original trail to Baleony House, 
more later. The new trail installed by the 
Government is a straight shelf perhaps half 
a mile long, gouged out from the cafion wall 
near its summit. The sheer drop to the left 
must be more than 400 feet. The trail ends 
on a platform of rock from which one as- 
cends by a series of three ladders to this 
most startling of all the Mesa Verde ruins. 
From the retaining wall built some thou- 
sand years ago to restrain babies and sleep- 
walkers, the cliff drops straight and dizzy 
some 500 feet to the stream bed below. It is 
like looking from the top of the Woolworth 
Building. Tucked away in this airy cave, 
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one feels like an eagle in his nest; there ig 
even a curious sense of spiritual freedon 
The house itself is a gem. Here, perhap 
better than anywhere else, one may stuc 
the details and methods of this curious ar 
pleasing architecture. The Little Peop 
had not yet learned the principle of f 
arch, although they were working towai 
it. The framework of their houses w 
made of stout cedar beams mortised t 
gether and fastened with wooden peg 
Into this framework they fitted their stror 
masonry, characterized by the broad, fl 
cut of the stone. Like the children of Isra 
in the land of Egypt, they mixed their 
tar with straw. The ends of the beat 
protrude, just as in the modern adobe are! 
tecture of New Mexico and Arizona. 
This village in the clouds gets its nar 
from a narrow, unrailed balcony runn 
under a series of windows. It is built 
logs hewed flat with a stone adz, laid aerc 
the protruding beams, and finished with 
flooring of adobe clay. From the look 
things I should say that it was not for whis 
pering lovers made, but just to facilitat 
traffic between two cliff houses. All is it 
miniature, like a toy city. The dwelling 
rise to the very top of the cave—two, thre 
or four stories. The rooms are small- 
a tall man cannot stand upright in them 
Each has in the corner its little fireplae 
whose smoke, throughout many genera 
tions, has blackened the roof of the cave. 


The Ancient Kivas 


Between these tiny and primitive apart 
ment houses run child-size streets, scarcel 
wide enough for a white man of ordinary 
build to wedge his way through. The cere 
monial tower that marks most of the ruin 
is missing here. Hither the inhabitants dis 
pensed with this shrine of their religion or 
had fallen into decay before the white 
came. But the kivas remain, singular rel 
of a religious cult possibly—nay, proba 
bly—invented on these heights of the Mai 
cos country, and unique to the natiy 
peoples of the Southwest. In their preser 
state these kivas of the Mesa Verde ruin 
are perfectly cylindrical cisterns, perhaj 
ten or twelve feet in diameter and som 
eight or nine feet deep. Concerning thei 
uses we have more than conjecture to g 
on, for the kiva is still a living templ 
among the Indians of the Southwest. I 
was the gathering place of the men of th 
clan, whither they repaired to perform the 
rites; and also, it is suspected, to escap 
from domesticity—as the modern man goe 
to his club. 

To this day, no woman is admitted t 
the kiva. With one or two exception 
Mesa Verde kivas seem always to hay 
been constructed alike—a ceremonial an 
sacrificial fireplace to one side, a small dee} 
hole communicating with the gods of 
underworld in the center, and four flat 
topped pillars, roughly at the four points 0 
the compass, ranged around the edge. I 
the days of their active use these kivas wer 
roofed over with a tent-shaped thatch. Bt 
two or three cases the builders had turnet 
in the tops of the walls as far as possible 
showing that they had almost reached th 
principle of the arch. To a modern, the as 
tonishing thing about the kivas of th 
Mesa Verde is the mathematical exactnes 
of their circular walls. ? 

Behind the dwellings of Balcony Place 
the cave continues for some distance in 
ward. Not until the guide pointed it out t 
me was I aware that this formation is no 
natural; that savage patience had hol 
lowed it out year after year and century 
after century. Here, as the marks show 
stood the grinding stones where the wo 
prepared the corn, and near at hand 
the inevitable mark of the stone axes. 
scattered all about lie corncobs, seemi 
as fresh as though harvested last year, 
withstanding that they have lain expo 
for perhaps ten centuries. It is, howe 
no such corn as we know; here is the proo 
of how much selective breeding has don 
for agriculture. The largest cob is abou 
the bigness of a man’s little finger. But 
all intensifies that sense of nearness th 
I experience in the Mesa Verde ruins as 
no others I have ever seen—a feeling t 
they were abandoned but yesterday, t 
the centuries that men say have in 
vened are only a myth. . 

To the right, as one looks outward ae 
the cafion, there appears in the cliff wa 
low, square opening about as big as a sr 
window; beyond that is a passage to f 
erse which one must crawl on his stoma 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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And beyond that the bright air—a sheer 
drop that dizzies the stoutest head. But 
from the opening of this passage one may 
wriggle onto a shelf of rock sloping like the 
roof of a house, and thence to a narrow 
cleft in the cliff wall. This was the sole en- 
trance in the time of the Little People. 

Then there was the day when Jesse 
Nussbaum, superintendent of the park, 
took us to find Inaccessible House in 
Navajo Cafion. Nussbaum is half out-of- 
doors man, half scholar and all enthusiast; 
and whether he be climbing the hard trail 
or reconstructing a broken antique vase, 
dissertating on the ways of coyotes or 
arguing on the theory of mutations, build- 
ing a camp fire or criticizing the technic of 
Degas, he seems equally at home. Nuss- 
baum is a distinguished example of the 
talents and education that our ungrateful 
Government manages somehow to attract 
to its technical departments for the wages 
of a head floorwalker. He and his painter 
wife—they met in Paris after he had fin- 
ished his term as captain of artillery—have 
recently built their own home on the verge 
of Spruce Tree Canon. And in doing so 
they have almost invented an architectural 
manner—the building of the Little People 
adapted to modern and civilized uses. More 
than that, they have actually created a 
style of furniture. 


Pipe Shrine House 


When the house was finished they discov- 
ered that our benevolent Government 
would allow them only $160 for furnishing 
it, which is about the price of a mahogany 
dining-room table in New York. However, 
winter with its enforced leisure was coming 
on. A few years before, some previous 
functionary of the park had planned a 
bridge that got as far as the importation of 
pine timber before the project was dropped. 
The timber still lay beside the arroyo, 
thoroughly seasoned and getting ready to 
rot. The Nussbaums appropriated this 
and worked all winter adapting Indian de- 
sign to modern uses. They decorated it 
with paints made from colored shale, just 
as the cliff people used to do; and they 
have produced a style so beautiful, useful 
and different that sapient visitors beg them 
to get it trade-marked before some profes- 
sional furniture designer sees and appro- 
priates it. 

Now they are passing their winters de- 
signing and building a museum; for in 
spite of the old looting in Baron Norden- 
skjéld’s day, the new excavations are con- 
tinually yielding new treasures. Also the 
superintendent hopes some day to recover 
from foreign governments by diplomatic 
means, and from domestic collectors by 
personal approach, much of the loot 
hitherto taken away. It is only a question 
of a place to house the collections; for of 
late Mrs. Levinson, of California, another 
member of the small but fanatical Mesa 
Verde cult, has come forward with the 
necessary funds. The building, as planned 
now in the comely minute lines of Mrs. 
Nussbaum’s architectural drawings, prom- 
ises to be a unique thing—all of the soil and 
all beautiful. 

However, we are hiking across the mesa 
with its ocher earth and its .peacock-blue 
vegetation, and the sky above is of green 
enamel and copper; for it has not rained in 
these fields for seventy-six days. Our 
escort consists of the rangy, wiry Nuss- 
baum, his agile and sure-footed Boy Scout 
stepson, and Wampus, a black German 
sheep dog of a genial, adventurous and in- 
vestigatingnature. Ateverystep Nussbaum 
spills lore. Around a corner we come sud- 
denly on the fine, scholarly head of Doctor 
Fewkes peering over the wall of a ruin— 
Doctor Fewkes in brown overalls and wav- 
ing a small garden trowel, tool and symbol 
of his craft. This place is Pipe Shrine 
House, a relic of the later period, when the 
Little People had abandoned the cliffs and 
dwelt on the open mesa. 

In the foreground there sat under an 
awning four young men in overalls, looking, 
as they smashed rocks with short-handled 
hammers, like first-class convicts. These, 
it appeared, were a set of distinguished 
young archeologists from Harvard Univer- 
sity plying their craft.. Their present 
task was making mortar to reénforce the 
top of a fallen wall, preventing its further 
decay. I have always pictured the busi- 
ness of excavating a ruin as being done with 
shovels, scrapers, hoes and picks. I learned 
better in the Mesa Verde. The implements 
of the modern excavator are a very small 
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trowel and a whisk broom; and when he is 
really on the job he wears a gas mask. 

Doctor Fewkes was glowing this morning 
with triumphant enthusiasm; for Pipe 
Shrine House, undoubtedly a place of wor- 
ship like Sun Temple, was day by day 
unfolding new and unique features. Most 
interesting of all to the archeologist was a 
collection of ceremonial pipes, indicating 
the practice of some religious rite hitherto 
uncatalogued as a custom of the Little 
People, and bearing relation to the pipe of 
peace among the nomadic Eastern Indians. 
Then, too, there were crude sculptures, as 
that of a mountain lion; and no sculpture 
had been found in the cliff dwelling proper. 
Finally, at a corner of the structure, is a 
kind of peephole through which the sun 
priests of the tribe undoubtedly made their 
astronomical observations and determined 
their calendar, and by which we may some 
day be able to calculate the antiquity of 
these ruins. Beyond the house lay a grave- 
yard, the condition and postures of the 
bodies showing no trace of death by war. 
Doctor Fewkes, by means of stone walls 
and a glass cover, has made it possible for 
the visitor to see two of these skeletons 
exactly as they lay with their corn jars and 
tools about them. 

As we passed on towards the verge of 
the lonely Navajo Cafion the little hillocks 
of red earth that we had already marked 
beside the automobile road became more 
and more frequent. Indeed, the Boy Scout 
spoke to say that the last time he was lost 
up there he came upon five tumuli, lying 
close together, that he had never seen or 
heard of before. Literally hundreds of 
mounds on the mesa, and, indeed, many 
small dwellings in the cliffs, are still waiting 
for the congressional appropriation that 
will open their treasures for the delight and 
understanding of the world. 

The point to the name of Inaccessible 
House was blunted a couple of years ago. 
In the days of the great looting, cattlemen 
after cattlemen tried to reach it by ropes 
or improvised ladders, and failed. Two 
years ago a pair of park rangers accepted 
this challenge to their skill, and after a 
season of hard work and perilous adven- 
tures finally made it. The place has never 
been entered since, but a spur of rock on 
the edge of Navajo Cafion gives an excel- 
lent view. 

As we mushed along the trail, now fol- 
lowing blazes on the trunks of the j junipers, 
now threading the dizzy edge of a 400-foot 
cliff, Nussbaum was always pointing across 
the cafion and remarking ‘‘ There’s another 
over there,’’ and we would stop to look. 
In nine cases out of ten it required not only 
Nussbaum’s directions but the aid of field 
glasses before our less expert eyes picked 
up the houses or the collection of houses 
among the convolutions of the cliffs. 
Scores of little two or three building groups 
he designated in this manner, most of them 
probably granaries, and but few as yet ex- 
plored. There is still a chance that future 
excavators may discover objects as beauti- 
ful and unusual as Baron Nordenskjéld’s 
Feather Princess. 


The Real Thing in Rain 


We stopped on a hanging point of rock 
to look down into Square Tower House, 
asleep like a lizard in its hot crevice of the 
rocks; and I remember how Wampus and 
Boy Scout frolicked and frisked, quarreling 
over the possession of a stick, on the verge 
of a 400-foot drop. All this before I noted 
that the copper tinge in the skies was pre- 
vailing over the blue-enamel tone. We still 
had two miles to go when a bolt of light- 
ning shot from the zenith to the very 
depths of the cafion below, and the heay- 
ens opened—the first rain in nearly three 
months. Nussbaum and the experienced 
Westerners of the party crawled like flies 
down a face of the cafion to a small cave 
dwelling and found shelter. 

My wife, an Easterner, is untrained to 
heights, and her climbs back and forth to 
Balcony House and Cliff Palace had taken 
all that she had of fortitude. She preferred 
rain to this new and slippery climb; so we 
sat there trying to get shelter from a juniper 
tree, with the rain gradually making water- 
courses of our backbones and limbs and the 
lightning seeming to bounce from rock to 
rock. Suddenly the rest of the party 
emerged over the edge. Even the little 
cliff dwelling had been invaded by this 
record cloud-burst. So, making the best of 
it, we splashed three miles back to Spruce 
Tree Camp. What had been mere arroyos 
on our way up ‘were now raging torrents 
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through which we had almost to swim. 
Once we came out from behind a clump of 
juniper into full view of Navajo Cafion and 
it seemed all one wide Bridal Veil Water- 
fall. The denied rain of three months was 
coming down all at once. Already the little 
corn patches that supplied roasting ears for 
the camp restaurant had died of drought, 
and that night the very stalks were torn up 
by their roots. All of which explains why 
granaries held such an important place in 
the architecture of the Little People. 

That being the last night in camp for 
our party, and for Congressman Hicks, we 
were going to have a big beefsteak party. 
However, just as we dragged our dripping 
forms into camp the news came up from 
the telephone station at the entrance that 
the supply truck, after skidding all over the 
landscape, was completely stalled fifteen 
miles from camp. A flivver was sent to the 
rescue. In spite of chains on all wheels, 
it skidded into a ditch before it was a mile 
from camp. For nearly two days no tourists 
entered or left the Mesa Verde. 


The Navajo Rug Market 


The Government rents tents to tourists 
at a ridiculously small rate, and feeds them 
at cost in a common restaurant; but it does 
not permit private cooking in the park. 
Everyone must eat at the restaurant. By 
breakfast of the second morning we were 
down to stale bread and coffee, and even 
that was rationed. Then the clouds broke, 
giving opportunity to the desert sun, which 
speedily transformed the adobe from the 
consistency of slippery dough to that of 
half-baked brick. Skidding at intervals 
in spite of our chains, we followed the route 
of the Little People to the valleys of the 
Southwest—and racial extinction. 

However, we made first a little detour 
into the land of those alien marauders 
whose ranks first made necessary the cliff 
dwellings. A little southwest of the Mesa 
Verde cliffs occurs that imaginary point on 
the map where four states meet—Colo- 
rado, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico. Here 
lies a chain of Indian reservations; and 
here from as much as twenty miles away 
one sees a long, flat, dark-blue bluff, 
from beyond which there seems to rise out 
of a turquoise sea the upper rigging of a 
ship in full sail. The ship is a rock, of 
course; an enormous formation rising 200 
or 300 feet from the plain. Nearer by, it 
appears like the twin spires of a cathedral, 
and still nearer, like a great, graceful blue- 
bird wing. The Navajos, indeed, call it 
Rock Wing, and have a legend that in 
the time of their fathers it flew across the 
river. Between the Mesa Verde and the 
Ship Rock one traverses the Ute Reserva- 
tion, which is all a golden land, tinted in 
every shade of orange and yellow, with 
vivid borders and pipings of carmine and 
old rose. Out of this yellow background 
shoot up straight-edged, stark, cathedral 
bluffs. 

Here and there along the watercourses lie 
the primitive tepees of the Utes. They, the 
descendants of a tribe that has lived always 
by valor rather than work, refuse to make 
concessions to civilization. Virtually the 
only houses on the reservation are those at 
the little oasis where the agent keeps his 
court and tries to coerce the children into 
attending school. The only considerable 
industry is the old savage craft of tanning 
and curing buckskin. Their blankets and 
jewel work they get from the Navajos, their 
pottery and utensils from the Pueblos. 
Often a tourist drives through the whole 
Ute Reservation, and, outside of the settle- 
ment, sees never an Indian. However, this 
was the day of the horse trading at the 
post, and down the trails in every direction 
were coming riders with strings of led 
horses. Among these I remember one chief, 
in buckskin trousers, a red-and-yellow 
blanket and two braids of white hair, who 
looked as old as the cliff ruins; and one 
very fat young squaw, with her twin pa- 
pooses slung over the saddle of the led horse 
behind her, who waved us from the trail a 
good-natured if somewhat derisive greeting. 

A stretch of hot yellow desert, sprinkled 
with tufts of grayish-yellow sagebrush, and 
deserted even of the lean Indian flocks, and 
we were sliding down a muddy river into 
the Navajo country. Here the very first 
habitation showed an advance in culture, 
for the Navajos live in houses of a sort, 
practicing agriculture and their inimitable 
art of rug and blanket weaving. Their 
agency, indeed, is a little city. From the 
doorways of its neat modern cottages 
peep, however, not white faces but the dark, 
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good-natured countenances of our abor 
inal people. A mile or two behind the toy 
lies the trading post, our objective for th 
night. Here the Indians buy their red ca 
coes, their beans and canned goods; pay 
their turquoise earrings, their wondrous 
devised necklaces and their heavy sily 
hat belts; here, finally, they offer th 
rugs for sale. The post trader alone is a 
thorized to dispose of these rugs to 
fellow white men. He buys from thé 
dian for a sum arrived at by both parti 
as fair, and sells at an advance of 10 I 
cent to the white buyers who throng in 
the reservation every spring. 

Your genuine Navajo rug is entirely 
home product. The wool is cut from she 
that pasture within sight of the loom, 
sheared, washed and carded on the spo 
colored with native dyes, is woven 
handmade shuttles. This is by no me; 
a remunerative occupation. The 
trader showed me a rug on which he 
placed a price of sixty dollars plus co 
mission. 

“That one took two months to mak 
he said. “I can charge only a certain pr 
and the supply is always greater than 
demand. So you will see I am not trying 
boost my product when I tell you if you 
going to get any Navajo rugs you had bi 
ter do it now. You see, oil has been 
covered on this reservation. The Nav: 
own their lands in common. When t 
get rich with oil you can imagine the 
working for thirty dollars a month 


“Tt has come,” 
latest letter. ‘“‘They have opened a gush 
just back of my shop.” : 

We slept that night at the Indian sch 
in the post, whose dormitory plays ho 
for stranded tourists in time of emergence 
Before our morning start I stood watchi 
the Navajo children file into the classroo 
and I was struck by the diversity of ty 
among them. There were short squat lit 
Indians and tall lean little Indians. Th 
were clean-cut aquiline profiles and profil 
with mere dabs of dark flesh for nos 
Their color varies too. Some were as da 
as Gilbert Islanders, while some could ha 
passed for natives in China—the same te 
rose complexion, the same small, slanti 
eyes. Later I retailed this observation 
the post trader. 


Navajo Eugenics 


“That,” he said, “is the salvation of t 
Navajo people. It isn’t whisky or massa 
or the white men’s diseases that has 1 
duced the native population of these pai 
so much as inbreeding. Under old rules a 
ways one must marry in his own ek 
That kept cousins marrying cousins ef 
nally, with the results that might 
expected. A generation or two ago t 
Navajos had the sense to see that. N 


riage within the tribe was forbidden. 1 
young bucks got their wives from the U 
or the Pueblos or the Apaches. The res 
is that while most of the other tribes hé 
been gradually dying out the Navajos hi 
increased something like fourfold. Th 
kids you see there are a mixture of all | 
tribal bloods in this region.” ; 
We had passed clean out of the Ind 
land into that of his inheritor and ¢! 
queror before we picked up again the 1 
of the Little People. At Aztec, where a fi 
flowing river makes a fertile plain, havebi 
found and uncovered the ruins of a 
stone pueblo. Its architecture, utensils: 
arts are so like those of the mesa above 
Mancos cliffs that one may call this alm 
with certainty the first permanent dwi ell 
place of the Little People after they 4 
so mysteriously the old home. The wh 
stand sometimes as high as the secondj 
third story; but scorpions scamper fig 
beneath your feet into the crevices of § 
masonry; and, like the lingering guaré | 
spirit of this serpent-worshiping peopl | 
huge, coiled gopher snake lay midfloof 
the kiva, defying us with beady, hos 
eyes. Over beyond the ruins stands a] 
seum better stocked than the one at 
Verde, for here the American Muse m 
Natural History anticipated Uncle +f 
and took hold in time. The pottery 
baskets are more symmetrical and soph} 
eated in decoration. Also, at this stag} 
their history the Little People have entij 
the second stage of primitive art and 
(Continued on Page 109) 


(Continued from Page 104) 
roaching realism; there is, for example, 
ry interesting caricature in clay of a 
ian figure. Weapons of war have be- 
e more common and more efficient. 
‘in a vaultlike room under the pueblo 
government archeologists found last 
-a mystery that hinted at more cruel 
oms than in the idyllic days of the 
1cos cliffs. Here lay two skeletons. 
was that of a young woman elaborately 
sed as for a festival. Clean through her 
y was driven a stake. In the opposite 
er lay the body of a warrior in full cere- 
ial regalia. 
oncerning all these things the chate- 
2 of the Aztec cliff ruins spoke long and 
1edly when we called to pay our re- 
ts at the stone lodge house by the gate. 
is mother of the superintendent who 
ys and excavates these ruins. We found 
patching together a scientific picture 
le—the fragments of a beautiful red- 
black corn jar dug up in the latest 
vation. She was very apologetic for 
ibsence of her son—he had gone to look 
yme newly discovered ruins down in the 
ural Bridge country—assuring us in 
rrent parentheses how much better he 
d talk about these ruins than she could; 
reas no man on earth could have told 
story with half her sympathy and old- 
ioned native wit. And from her we 
1ed that these Aztec ruins, thought a 
years ago to be unique in America, are 
‘the smallest sample of what we shall 
2 day know about the later life of the 
le People; that all this part of the 
shwest is sprinkled with hillocks that, 
1 excavation, prove to be stone pueblos. 
‘e drove our car for a whole day across 
majesty of the continental divide, and 
1 day and a half through the plateau 
try of New Mexico, before reaching 
ney’s end. Then, at Taos, we beheld 
last trickle of the Little People’s cul- 
, dwindling and disappearing among 
sands of time. 
nough, indeed, the pueblo life of Taos is 
the only civilization exotic to these 
ern United States that one encounters in 
two-day run. Thesomewhat indifferent 
between Pagosa Springs in the Colo- 
Rockies and Tierra Amarilla on the 
* Mexican tablelands taps a territory 
has never heard the shriek of a loco- 
ve nor, until recently, the honk of 
1utomobile. On both sides chains of 
ntains or of difficult hills divide this 
+y from the railroads or the main high- 
3, and whatever is left of old Spain in 
national domain seems to have re- 
sed into these clefts of the hills. 


: Leaving it to the Senora 


ven the Mexican-American inhabitants, 
e forefathers were established in this 
when the Puritans landed at Plymouth 
s, have borrowed something from the 
e People. Scarcely had we crossed the 
_ Mexican line when we came across an 
e settlement lying like a lizard in the 
behind a watercourse. Square as a 
flat-footed, the beams of the ceilings 
ae upper floors protruding—it took no 
iler’s eye to recognize this as the archi- 
ure born in the Mancos cave. 
ne valleys grew more fertile as we 
oached Tierra Amarilla, and the settle- 
‘is lay thicker along the watercourses. 
m, as often happened, they fell in 
ces from the low hills to the river bot- 
| their flat roofs, their heavy shadow, 
/ egg-shaped bake ovens, the glimpses 
lack-clad, half-veiled women in the 
ays, made them look like pictures I 
‘seen of Palestine. Scriptural, too, 
i the backgrounds of tawny hills, the 
ing flocks of violet-gray sheep, the 
‘herds sitting in white serapes on over- 
yng rocks, the wells with their long 
(ps, the women filling earthenware jars. 
‘ne valley sloped toward Tierra Ama- 
\ appeared a graveyard on a plateau, 
discernible as a forest of crosses. Up 
ard it wound a path at whose summit 
jl a shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes. 
there in the shadows knelt a woman, 
ead wound in her black shawl. 
2rra Amarilla huddles about a plaza 
which the streets run irregularly. 
ly it is of adobe; but the big general 
from which that whole pastoral region 
its pins and its harvesters, its cottons 
its diamonds, has been built of con- 
, with a mission facade, while the hotel 
ood, with that balconied design popu- 
\ the West before the Civil War. In- 
what with its walnut whatnot, its 
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Brussels carpets, its crayon portraits, its 
photographs of gentlemen in sashes and 
slashed trousers and ladies in mantillas, its 
sacred pictures, it was a perfect blend of old 
America and modern Spain. Here, we said 
among ourselves, we would surely get 
Spanish cooking—tortillas, frijoles, chile 
con carnes with the home touch. 

“Just leave her alone,’’ whispered the 
boss of the party, as the dewy-eyed senora 
approached to ascertain our pleasure; ‘“‘let 
her do it her own way.” 

A minute later the senora was observed 
scurrying to the general store and returning 
with something wrapped up in the lower 
folds of her shawl. And what we got, in due 
time, was ham and eggs, fried very hard, 
canned chicken gumbo soup, canned green 
corn and canned peaches. The senhora be- 
lieved in adapting her cuisine to the North 
American trade. Being delayed that after- 
noon by fan-belt trouble, we took a chance 
with dinner at a humble cantina in an adobe 
settlement, where a bandit just stepped 
from the pages of Calder6én and a haughty 
Spanish dame from those of Cervantes 
served us a steak that curled up round the 
edges and potatoes swimming in grease. 


The Queen of Hearts 


Espanola, where we stayed that night, 
had a modern American hotel surprisingly 
good for a place so small; and the name of 
the town promised much. But when we 
asked about Spanish food, the proprietor 
responded laconically ‘‘What for?” Being 
further pressed and induced toward con- 
versation, he remarked that there used to 
be considerable of that slumgullion around 
Espanola, but now you had to get a consid- 
erable way up into the hills before the 
Mexes would sell it to you. 

Not until we reached Taos did we get 
our Spanish cooking. The inn there is con- 
ducted by an Iberian angel, who, when she 
superintends the dining room, wears always 
a boudoir cap. This she peaks up in the 
center, over her ample masses of coarse 
black hair, making her look exactly like 
the Queen of Hearts in Alice in Wonder- 
land. One day she was observed stripping 
red peppers in the courtyard of the hotel; 
also, at mealtime, spicy, seasoned smells 
floated from the family quarters behind the 
dining room. Wherefore, the boss of our 
party approached her with fair words and 
false narratives concerning the fame of her 
Spanish cooking. And that evening tor- 
tillas and chile con carne melted in our 
mouths. ; 

However, I anticipate. That last half 
day between Espanola and Taos took us 
through a land that was neither modern 
America nor Mexico nor yet Spain. It had 
parts of all these; but the compound was 
itself—just backwoods New Mexico. Once 
we drove down a watercourse with a hill- 
side of disintegrated rock like black sponges 
to our right and a beryl-colored river to our 
left. The hillside rose into red cliffs. 

Suddenly the woman of our party, who 
spoke only once an hour and saw every- 
thing first, cried “‘ Pictures!” 

Above us the cliff for twenty yards was 
a manuscript of Indian writing. For the 
red of the cliff was only a thin veneer; be- 
low that lay the gray, primeval rock. The 
aboriginal tribes of this land, passing along 
that trail that was become our automobile 
road, had written by picking away this 
iron red veneer with their stone knives. 
For half an hour we kept glimpsing picto- 
graphs, varying from single tiny figures of 
bowmen to whole volumes. 

Stopping by a wayside well to get a drink 
for the automobile, we interviewed a cattle- 
man getting a drink for his horse. He said 
in part that this writin’ stuff was all over 
the place; a lot of it up by his shack; some 
of it right interestin’ lookin’, too, but who 
done it nobody knew. 

Presently the beryl watercourse beside 
the painted hills opened into asmall plateau, 
hanging over an upland valley and crowned 
by a little town. This one, save for the 
paintings on the walls, looked like the 
stucco-built villages of the Italian Riviera. 
These New Mexicans would, I have no 
doubt, paint their walls like the Italians 
were it not for the impermanence of the 
local adobe clay, which tries to melt on 
you every winter. A deserted house, in 
these parts, becomes in five years a pictur- 
esque ruin. Every spring one may see the 
women—the masons of these parts—patch- 
ing up with trowels the ravages of last 
winter’s rains. So the native takes out his 
love of color on the wooden doors and win- 
dow sills. Either the local storekeeper had 
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been holding a bargain sale of green paint 
or—more likely—some society leader had 
set afashion. For the painted doors of this 
town were of a cheerful light green with 
much yellow in it; the color of foliage when 
it first bursts in spring. The plaza was 
quaintly irregular; from it ran streets that 
followed their own whimsey down the hill. 

It was Sunday morning. Before the 
twin-spired adobe church, looking as old 
as the white man’s tenancy of New Mexico, 
the populace was gathered, waiting for 
mass, most of the women in black man- 
tillas whose severity accented the deep 


‘pathos of their eyes, most of the men in 


beige sombreros with silver bands. Just 
beyond, half a dozen young Indian bucks 
sat on red blankets under a drying frame. 
They had availed themselves of the day of 
rest to wash their hair, which fell loose over 
their shoulders and backs as they squatted 
and laughed. 

Out of a long hard pull on first speed up 
the valley of a river we came out suddenly 
on a golden plateau with a blue-and-white 
mountain background, and a mighty yet 
gracious mountain it is. Through the 
sparse trees at its foot emerged the steeples, 
walls and smoke of a city—Taos, the little 
metropolis of this primitive land. How- 
ever, in these days you cannot beat the 
automobile; and Taos, innocent until a 
few years ago even of such modern improve- 
ments as electric lights, has brushed off a 
little of its old flavor since the artists found 
it. They began coming some twenty years 
ago, drawn by the subtle, glorious and 
unique coloring and contours of Taos 
Plateau, the mystic shadows of Taos Peak, 
the picturesque mesa, almost too obvious, 
of the Taos pueblos, and, not least of all, by 
Taos herself. 

A plaza suggesting sixteenth-century 
Spain—for all its band stand and its con- 
crete walks—dozes in a square half Spanish 
and half suggestive of a cow town in the 
movies. Beyond that there stretches over 
the hills an adobe city old enough to have 
settled into a quaint individual form. 
Here lived Kit Carson, having settled down 
at the end of his wanderings and married a 
Mexican-American wife; and a colony of 
men who had lived the old Western life 
until the frontier drifted past them settled 
here around him. To this day a street 
crowd in Taos seems to be composed one- 
third of this Nordic pioneer element, one- 
third of Mexican-Americans and one-third 
of Indians from the pueblos. 

These Taos Indians, whatever be their 
origin, seem to me exceptional among the 
aboriginal people of the Southwest for 
personal beauty; they look as the romantic 
would expect an Indian to look. All day 
tall, lean picture Indians in blankets, 
braided hair and moccasins come loping on 
ewe-necked ponies out of thenarrow passage- 
ways into the square. One of these came 
upon me so suddenly one day that the 
shoulder of his horse knocked me against 
an adobe wall. 

“Oh,” he said, reining up his steed, 
“sorry! I hope you’re not hurt, sir?”’ and 
his accent was almost too refined. 


The Art Colony at Taos 


From buckboards, from farm wagons, 
sometimes from six-cylinder automobiles, 
the women troop in groups of five or six to 
the big general store. A straight black 
garment, one-third blanket, one-third man- 
tilla and one-third shawl, binds up their 
proudly carried heads like those of Tanagra 
figurines, envelops them to the ankles. 
From beneath it emerge high, loose-legged 
boots of white buckskin, tanned so cun- 
ningly that the surface of a white glacé 
glove seems coarse by comparison. 

All this jumble of architectural styles 
and costumes and races gives Taos part of 
its charm for the artists. The rest is the 
colorful goblin landscape that. surrounds 
it, and—this literally—atmosphere. The 
light of the Taos region seems to rain in 
globules on the earth. It is that effect, seen 
sometimes in favored parts of Central 
France, which Monet used to paint. Also, 
to build an adobe house one needs only a 
few rough beams, some doors and windows, 
roofing material and plenty of mud. What 
more alluring to a true artist than to spend 
his spare time working variations on a fasci- 
nating new style of building, and in a new 
material? Finally, living in Taos was then 
incredibly cheap. Thirty painters and 
sculptors, with their families, made up the 
Taos art colony in 1922. None of these 
artists is a trifler; some of them have inter- 
national fame. 
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So, to Kit Carson’s town—as old as 
Plymouth, as quaint as Seville, as remote 
in spirit as Tibet—they have added a touch 
of Greenwich Village. By which I mean 
the real Greenwich Village, where the work 
is done, not the facade that the rubberneck 
wagon shows the tourist. The fringe of 
posing loafers who tend in time to make 
any artistic quarter a trifle ridiculous has 
not yet stitched itself onto Taos. With 
beams painted in those Indian designs first 
conceived in the Mancos cliffs; with court- 
yards, patios, great Indian jars, fountains, 
they have made adobe blossom. One 
among them is a woman with money to 
express her taste and gratify her whims. 
and she has created out of mud and cedar 
sticks a group of buildings probably unique 
in the two Americas. 

Where there is so much merit it will not 
do to pick favorites. So I shall mention 
by name only one of the Taos group, and 
him not in his artistic capacity. It was 
Sunday, and just before midday dinner, 
when we emerged from our cloud of dust 
into the square and pulled up at the rum- 
bling one-story patioed hotel. Behind the 
counter stood a soft-eyed Spanish girl who 
needed only a mantilla to make her look 
like a chromo entitled In Old Seville; 
across from her lolled a slim youth who 
should have been wearing slashed trousers 
and a serape instead of a snappy suit, a 
pink shirt and a purple tie. Dark Anda- 
lusian eye was melting into dark Andalu- 
sian eye, and as I drew near, this was the 
dialogue: : 

HE: Well, anyhow, Engle has got a lot 
of smoke on his fast one. 

SHE: Smoke! Blumy eats smoke! I'll 
say he does! When they feed him a fast 
one—good night! 


Nesters, 10; Taos, 2 


From which conversation, as much as 
from the poster over the desk, I perceived 
that baseball was about to be played in 
Taos. And after dinner some instinct 
moved me arbitrarily to overrule the rest 
of the party—who maintained logically 
that with pueblos three miles away and 
only two days to stay, going to a baseball 
game was madness—and drive out to the 
park. As we entered, the benches over by 
third base were rocking with applause in 
Spanish and English, punctured with the 
name Blumy. And to bat strode Ernest 
Blumenschein, painter, who, for all his 
forty-nine years and his gray hairs, cap- 
tains the Taos team, helped to beat Santa 
Fé two games out of three last year, and 
hit .417 for the season. Behind him a team 
that included the town dentist, one of the 
town physicians, three Mexican-Americans 
and an Indian was playing an all-American 
team of nesters from the hills. I mention 
in passing that though Blumenschein made 
two hits, Engle had smoke, as prophesied, 
while the Taos pitcher blew up in the sev- 
enth inning. Score: Nesters, 10; Taos, 2. 

The benches stood in the shadow of two 
great bay trees. Flowing over them onto the 
warm yellow earth sat a crowd of som- 
breroed Mexican-Americans with their 
liquid-eyed sefioritas, of American flappers, 
prominent business men, happy small boys. 
Behind them Tony, the interpreter of the 
pueblo, accompanied by his lady friend in 
white buckskin boots, lolled against the 
running board of our automobile and be- 
tween innings joshed unmercifully the 
wives of three Taos players on a near-by 
bench. At the crisis Taos was besought in 
three languages to hit that ball. 

A wire fence and a strip of canvas, a trifle 
higher than a man’s head, separated the 
ball park from the open fields ot New Mex- 
ico. Beyond this barrier sat on horseback 
what looked like a caravan of Bedouins. 
For it was August, and this Southern pla- 
teau, for all its 7000-foot elevation, was 
more than comfortably warm; and in hot 
weather the Taos Indians wear blankets of 
heavy coarse-woven white cotton. Across 
one whole side of the field stretched these 
Indian spectators, their only motions those 
forced upon them by the movements of 
their horses. Now and then the Irish ground 
keeper passed down their line with the 
majesty of a reviewing officer, addressing 
them somewhat as follows: 

“Tt’s a nice bunch you are! It’s a nice 
bunch you are! Makin’ seven-eight-ten 
dollars a day and won’t come across with 
four bits to help the boys out!”’ 

Even this reproach sent not the slightest 
flutter across the surface of Indian dignity. 
The game finished; Blumenschein came in 
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o Your Spring House- 


Don’t dread your spring house-cleaning 


Welcome it—with an Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 


O longer is it necessary to hire extra help 

for your spring cleaning. Don’t beat your 
rugs and carpets. It isn’t necessary to pull down 
portieres or tear up your stair runners. Spare 
yourself the drudgery of taking down beds and 
pounding mattresses. You don’t have to upset 
the whole house for days at a time, to make 
it fresh and clean. 


All these exhausting tasks have been ended. 
For with the wonderful Grand Prize Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner they are done far more quickly, 
far better, and with much less effort. 


Try the Eureka—see what a difference it makes. 
Clean your rugs and carpets thoroughly, right 
where they are. Renovate your mattresses 
without even removing them from the beds. 
Brighten up your upholstery. Go over your 
stair carpets and hall runners, and watch how 
you can renew the freshness of your portieres, 
drapes, and tapestries. Learn how quickly and 
easily it can all be done. You'll be amazed! 


Modern housekeeping with an Eureka is easy. 


She 
1" 


and Prize 
(Heaner 


The old-time drudgery is gone. More than 
seven hundred thousand homes are now kept 
clean with Eurekas, and not one user would 
spare her Eureka for even a single day. 


Don’t undermine your health and youth trying 
to keep your house clean by old-fashioned 
methods. Don’t be a slave to the drudgery 
that made your grandmother old before her time. 
Get an Eureka—now—when you need it most. 
Let its first job be your spring house-cleaning. 
Test its worth in the hardest work you have 
to do. Watch how thoroughly it cleans, how 
many tasks it makes easy. Find out for 
yourself, in your own home, how your spring 
house-cleaning worries can be ended. 


An Eureka will be brought right to your door, 
and your own work will prove its usefulness. 
You will not be obligated or inconvenienced 
in any way. If you do not happen to know the 
Eureka dealer near you, write us for his name. 
But don’t drag yourself through spring house- 
cleaning without knowing how an Eureka 
would help. 


(78) 
Eureka VACUUM CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. 5. A. 
Makers of Eureka Vacuum Cleaners since 1911 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branch: 
8 Fisher Street, Holborn; London, W. C. 1, England 
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DONT GUESS 
Buy the @atwith a 
Double Guarantee 


What you get out of a coat 
depends on what the manu- 
facturer puts in it—some- 
thing you cannot see. 


The best raw materials as- 
sure the best service and ap- 
pearance —wearing brings 
out the merit ofthe garment. 


Thermo Sport Coats 
carry a double guarantee 
for you, that states plainly: 


1 — Thermo Sport Coat is Guar- 
anteed All Virgin Wool. 


2: —If for any reason due to faulty 

workmanship or imperfect 
material, this coat does not give 
the wearer satisfaction, return the 
coat with this guarantee ticket to 
us, and a new coat will be sent 


THE SATURDAY 


This double guarantee applies only 
to coats with this hanger in the neck 


IF for any reason due to faulty workman- 
ship or imperfect material, this coat does 
not give the wearer satisfaction, return the 
coat with this guarantee ticket to us and a 
new coat will be sent free of cost. 

Virgin wool is new wool — not shoddy or 
reworked wool which is called ‘‘aflewool.” 
This Virgin Wool garment gives the longest 
service and greatest comfort. Our double 
guarantee of all Virgin Wool and satisfac- 
tion is your safeguard. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Hudson New York 


P. S.-- See other side for washing directions. 


free of cost. 


FOR PLAY 


“From S. 


REG. IN U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Thermo Sport Coats must be 
right. Retailers are glad to 
recommend and sell you the 
handsome new Thermostyles 
in Scotch Grains and heather 
mixtures at prices from $7.50 
to $9.00; Vests$5.00. The un- 
usual value of these Thermo 
Coats and Vests is evident 
to those familiar with higher 
priced imported knit coats 
and vests. 

Thermo Sport Coat is an 
attractive, comfort-coat, for 
home, work or play; it pays 
for itself by saving your other 
clothes. 


Worn all the year’round 


For your protection be 
sure to see the Thermo 
Guaranteed All Virgin 
Wool hanger in the neck. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us and we'll see 
that you are supplied. 

Send for free copy of ‘Virgin 


Wool vs Shoddy,”’ an authori- 
tative booklet on this subject. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Dept.M 349, Broadway, N.Y. 


FOR INDOORS 


FOR WORK 
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from right field looking as though someone 
had kicked a hole in his masterpiece. The 
long white line broke, swerved, rode two by 
two silently northward, looking more like a 
Bedouin caravan than ever. And we, hay- 
ing been informed that late afternoon brings 
the best light on the pueblos, drove our car 
slowly after. The two pueblos grew pres- 
ently out of the mountain background; 
gray-white cubes piled high up and up on 
other white cubes in orderly confusion, as a 
child who has not quite learned to build 
arranges his blocks. 

All about lay fertile fields or pastures of 
fat flocks, and beyond, one of the comeliest 
mountains in our West. But the eye could 
not quit the pueblos; and we, fresh from 
the Mesa Verde, needed no architect to 
tell us that this was the Mancos school of 
architecture brought out onto the plain and 
grown a little decadent through use of an 
easy material. Here and there a shrouded 
figure stood like a pillar on a roof; these, 
the hot bright air, the distant flocks, the 
background of saffron yellow and soft blue, 
brought Palestine to mind; the tongue was 
moved to the language of the English Bible. 
When we drew nearer, the figures vanished 
from the roof; as we swung past the pueblos 
the only human beings in sight were half 
a dozen ragged-haired, barefooted little 
Indian boys, who jumped to our running 
board to beg cigarettes and fi’ cen’s. Taos, 
thanks mostly to the perambulating exhibi- 
tions of her painters, has been of late 
discovered by the automobile tourist. All 
the cars make at once for the pueblos; and 
their only safety, the Indians find, lies in 
seclusion. 

But of the life behind those whitewashed 
walls we learned much from the painter 
colony. Among all the white elements in 
Taos, these artists seem to have bored 
deepest into the shy, exclusive lives of the 
Indians. Partly, I suppose, this comes 
from the intimacy bred by the relations of 
artist and model, and partly from common 
appreciation of beauty in design. Except 
for the kiva and perhaps certain other cere- 
monial rooms, they have general entrée into 
the pueblos. 


The Ainti-Gold stand ard 


They tell of a life primitive, archaic, but 
with a charm of its own. The Pueblo Reser- 
vation runs up Taos Peak to Blue Lake, 
and includes some of the most fertile land 
in the region. The tribe owns it in com- 
mon. Not all the arable land is under cul- 
tivation, for the elders believe in keeping a 
reserve against increase in population. 
Rather strongly substantiated rumor has it 
that once an Indian came home from the 
mountain with a gold nugget that he had 
discovered on his allotment of land; where- 
upon the elders took counsel and ordered 
the hole where it was found to be filled up. 

“For,” they said, ‘if gold is discovered 
on this reservation, the white man, who 
cannot resist the temptation of gold, will 
take our land away from us.”’ 

Though the old men have control over 
certain affairs such as this, the tribe is 
mainly a matriarchy. In the family the 
wife keeps the money. 

“Now and then,” said one of the paint- 
ers, ‘“‘you encounter an Indian buck beg- 
ging on the streets of Taos. There’s no 
need of that; the tribe has enough for all 
and sees that no one goes cold or hungry. 
It always comes back to the same reason: 
His wife won’t give him the ten cents he 
wants for a sack of tobacco, so he’s gone 
out to get it from the whites. 

“T can’t understand,”’ added this painter, 
“the old tradition about Indians being 
dirty. The rooms of the pueblos are always 
as clean as though they were whitewashed 
yesterday. When you’re using a white 
workingman for a model—well, the chances 
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are that before long you’ll find the stu 
growing somewhat close. I have ne 
caught the slightest odor of the person f, 
one of my Indian models.” 

Nominally these Indians are Christi 
of long traditions; from the group of ¢ 
buildings at the approach to the pue 
rises the bell tower of an adobe chu 
But under the pueblos lie the kivas. | 
them merely ceremonial, if you will, or 
them religious—the fact remains that 
those haunted circles still proceed 1 
born in the caves of the Mancos caf 
ages before the cross was to our Southy 
anything more than a conventional dee 
tion. Also, there is one day every sum 
when no Indian appears at Taos and 
pueblos are deserted. Your Indian m 
or serving maid says nothing about thi 
advance, but just fails to appear, and r 
pears a day or so later without explanat 
And if, that day, any white man venti 
up Mount Taos to the region of the lak 
hears a shot, and near by a bullet ch 
into a tree or flicks up a puff of dust. — 
hidden marksman keeps on shooting ne 
and nearer until the intruder takes the 
and withdraws. There are rumors in 1 
about the nature of those summer rite; 
by the lake; but they may be as unsubs 
tial as that about the discovery of gol 


The Bursum Bill 


Further, says Taos, the white man’s | 
though nominally accepted by the pe 
of the kivas, is evoked only for minor 
fenses; really serious crimes the Ind 
punish themselves, the elders of the t 
being judge and jury. They are not « 
lawgivers, these elders, but censors of | 
toms. It is their consistent policy to | 
pueblo life as it was. And, indeed, 
toms have a real importance in t 
scheme of things. By old experience 
elders know that when a young buck | 
off his braids and buys a hat he will 
linger long in the pueblo. That they1 
keep informed on the white man’s w 
they take two of the leading New Y 
newspapers. 

Of nights, the young bucks who havel 
to Indian school translate to them in 
kiva the salient items. 

All this account is sketchy, partly 
pendent on rumor; when the Taos Ind 
see these lines, doubtless they will laug 
their inadequacy. Yet they may per 
convey some flavor of this charming } 
civilization, so unlike our own, yet afte 
so finished and final and dignified. On 
faces of these Indians, as you pass ther 
the streets of Taos, you read a cer 
peaceful satisfaction with things, as 
people who are solving their own prob! 
in their own way. 

This is the civilization that the Bur 
Bill, introduced into Congress last wit 
threatened to destroy that our race m 
have a few more acres of rather poor I; 
By the time these lines reach print | 
bill will doubtless have been defeated. 
yet—well, after I returned to New Yo 
asked the Indian I knew best about 
chances of the pueblo people. 

“Oh,” he said, ‘‘the Bursum Bill’s det 
yes. The women’s clubs rose up and k 
it. But the women’s clubs haven’t 
stake in this game except altruism, 


< 


gets them in the end.” 
He said all this in a calm, even voice! 


is right; most probably this century’ 
see the end of the pueblos and pueblo 
So, except for an occasional art motive 
rowed from that exquisite sense of dif 
that flourished in the Mancos caves,/ 
pass forever the culture of the Little Pe} 
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euliar confidence, and the warning 
d by proof of a wise, cool player’s 
as not wasted. 

iny was afraid I’d fall for some 
game and steered me here into 
nds,’ said Clay, and both he and 
vere hugely pleased by their friend’s 
: 


1 the conversation at last came to 
_ Emmanuel, who had lingered, a 
d auditor, was told to escort the 
hrough the establishment. Palter 
anied him to the threshold of the 
awing-room, which he rarely passed 
gaming hours, with a cordial invi- 
oreturn. Clay as cordially accepted 
y parted. At that precise moment 
‘as standing before the table known 
‘ield of Diamonds, upon which he 
| his last dollar. For he had with- 
he thousand reserve, mentioned to 
nd unexpectedly beset by tempta- 
1 promptly succumbed. 
_had expected nothing less than he 
sit to the Versailles, whose doors he 
rn never to pass again. But after 
departure in the morning Larry 
had come in to have his partner’s 
from business explained. Steyn 
1 he had been entertaining a sporty 
ll night, and with a show of anxi- 
tened to a supposed appointment. 
watched him off, seemingly satisfied. 
ite of Steyn’s assurance, he was so 
fraid of the partner he had robbed 
passed a nervous afternoon at the 
shop, and from five o’clock was 
at the Pompeian with his eye on 
r of the manager’s office. 
other day or two at most Downs 
iow that the firm was broke, and 
safety from legal or personal venge- 
manded that he show a client who 
d a ready return of considerable 
_ But Steyn, petty promoter and 
onal borrower, had exhausted his 
ss in the way of friends, and his 
pe was that Sally could inveigle a 
mmediately. With this thousand 
in his pocket, he had resolved on 
this hope should fail him. 
watched the door of Sally’s office; 
ther man was watching, too, and 
ippeared on the stroke of six Clay 
ter with a delighted grin. Steyn 
‘d him closely. The man had the 
ative presence which meant pros- 
‘he was plainly an out-of-towner; 
nan’s favor was not to be had for 


, she deceived me!” said Steyn, and 
around a pillar watched them into 
ng room. 

ig himself to wait their return, he 
‘prised to discover a resentment 
ly should have a follower, presum- 
althy. 

it a lovely creature she has grown 
he said, and even in his desperate 
, with liberty and possibly life 
tee he spent an hour jealously 
z that another man had supplanted 
" his wife. However, he was 


rt enough when bowing and shaking 
jae as the couple came out from 


7 is the hotel business with Sally, 
» cousin?” he demanded; and upon 
atroduced to Clay by a fainting 
hice explained: “My little Cousin 
ould make a business career after 
fashion, though what is the need 
vhen one has money to enjoy one- 
ot understandable.” 
»oked at her in perplexity; and 
‘esiring to impress an influential 
agreed laughingly. With Steyn’s 
bon her, Sally came to her senses; 
ing nothing further to do in the 
present than to deliver the victim 
ccordingly, with a simple account 
manner of meeting and of Clay’s 
in New York. 
laughed at the woman’s prejudice 
Palter and in a sly aside to Clay 
d himself a patron of the Ver- 


if you are afraid, little cousin, that 
id is in danger from the old gam- 
ill myself escort him as far as the 
Tr , and wait until his call is 
} and escort him safely out again.” 
Clay is going there tonight, and 
vr turn him over to you right now,” 
oy wanly. She was suddenly sick 
‘hole scheme and negatived Clay’s 


wish to take her home. She wished both 
men, the conscious and unconscious wit- 
nesses to her treachery, out of her sight. 
“Why, I go home every night alone!” she 
said, retreating a step. 

“T have hoped permission to see you 
again tomorrow,” said Clay. 

“No—yes—why not?”’ she replied, look- 
ing from Clay to Steyn and back again as 
she left them. A moment the two men 
cursed each other silently and then started 
gayly to walk to the Versailles. - 

The Field of Diamonds was a wheel 
illuminated with four gems which drew a 
circle of fire around a central diamond of 
hypnotic splendor. Steyn had for an hour 
fought the temptation to play, and talked 
to the loungers while praying that Clay 
would return quickly. But he had fol- 
lowed his prey into the lair of a monster 
who would devour himself, and as Clay 
came up he laid the last of his reserve 
thousand, a twenty-dollar bill, and doubled 
it. With a veteran’s stoicism he took his 
loss, and pocketing the forty dollars an- 
nounced himself at Clay’s service. 

“Tt is a naughty place, and my little 
cousin did well to place you under escort,” 
he admitted significantly. 

“Tt would hardly be polite to your oracle 
there,” laughed Clay, indicating the statue, 
“for me to pass him without a sacrifice,” 
and he fingered a ten-spot. But Steyn drew 
him away in alarm and cursed the oracle 
heartily. 

They left the house and sauntered along, 
with Steyn discoursing on phases of city 
life interesting toastranger. They dropped 
in at a drinking club and over a nightcap 
arranged to lunch together the next day 
but one. 

“Tomorrow I'll be settling with attor- 
neys for the estate,’’ said Clay. He thanked 
Steyn for an entertaining evening when 
they parted on the street, and George 
watched him out of sight with bulging eyes. 

“Courage!”” he commanded himself. 
“Downs is to be held at bay and that 
greenhorn landed in three days, or—or 
what?” The alternative, a prison, yawned 
before his mind’s eye. “‘I’d have to run for 
it; but where and how?” He saw himself 
a ragged, dirty bummer. Suddenly he re- 
membered Sally. ‘Run and leave my 
beautiful wife to this man Clay! I’ll make 
a desperate play first,’’ he gritted. 


WII 


T INTERVALS during the night Sally 
Steyn stirred in her sleep with an un- 
easy consciousness that her likable new 
acquaintance was in peril of some sort. In 
the morning, white and troubled, she re- 
assured herself. 

“Why, Clay won’t receive his legacy till 
today! He couldn’t be in danger till then.” 

During all her life she had found it not 
very difficult to ignore her troubles; even 
the experience with George Steyn had been 
followed by only a brief period of dismay. 
And when her father’s insurance money 
was used up, and she had gone to work to 
support her invalid mother, Sally, some- 
times, drudging with a stormy temper, 
would find a queer secret peacefulness tak- 
ing her unaware. 

This morning at her dressing she ad- 
mitted: “I’m not cut out for the rdle of 
adventuress and stool pigeon. I made Mr. 
Clay’s acquaintance properly, and warned 
him against the dangers of the city. And 
though I introduced him to George im- 
mediately afterward, he can just credit me 
with my warning to balance that.’’ She 
finished a vigorous brushing of the glossy 
dark tresses, hurried into her clothes and 
to breakfast. Still she was_ troubled. 
“George needn’t ask me to urge Mr. Clay 
to buy his worthless stocks,’ she decided 
virtuously; “‘I won’t do it. Oh, I won’t 


“even see the man again,” she promised her 


conscience. ‘“‘I’ll wash my hands of the 
whole scheme.” 

She smiled sunnily, with restored peace 
of mind. But near the door of the hotel 
manager’s office she encountered Clay of 
Ca’lina. 

“Only to report, Miss Steyn, that I have 
run the gantlet of temptation and danger, 
and will call for you at six, with permis- 
sion,” he said, backing away, and was gone. 

“He is a fox,” glowered Sally, “‘and 
knew better than to stay and risk a turn- 
down. Well, he won’t find me here with 
my permission at six.” 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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HE first typewriting machine 
was invented by William A. Burt 
nearly a century ago. Between 
this original “Typographer"and the 
Royal Typewriter you have the entire 
range of typewriter development. The 
earliest was a real achievement, though 
crude and of little commercial value. 
The latest is an answer to that insist 
ent demand of modern business every- 
where — the finest quality and great 
est possible volume of typewriting 
at the lowest possible cost per unit. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY Inc. 


Royal Typewriter Building, 364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and gencies the World Over 


Chief European Office: 75A Queen Victoria Street London,E.C. 


Principal Canadian Office: 36, Notre Dame St, West, Montreal,P.Q. 
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Robert Owen, business man ana 
philanthropist of the early nine- 
teenth century, was the origi- 
nator of the PERSONAL trade- 
mark. He put his name on 
every package of yarn he made, 
saying,“I’m proud of my goods 
and I stand back of them with the 
best thing Iown—MY NAME!”’ 


Robert Owen’s creed, by which 
he won great business success, 
was simply this—‘“‘I have found 
that the best way to look out for 
No. 1 is to look out for No. 2.”’ 


(Continued from Page 113) 

That day took a queer turn for Sally 
tteyn. Her conscience appeased, she went 
ver the correspondence as usual with the 
nanager, an agreeable man. She worked 
usily all the forenoon, and then stopped 
lead to stare at what she had done, puz- 
led. She did not remember taking dicta- 
ion or typing letters. 

“What have I been thinking about?” 
he asked herself, but a careful introspec- 
ion revealed nothing. She had not been 
hinking about anything or anybody. “A 
lank!’’ she said. ‘‘ How silly of me! Of 
eurse I have nobody or nothing to think 
bout,’’ and she resumed typing. 

In all the world filled with gayety and 
plendor and amusing people, Sally Steyn 
ould not fix her attention anywhere. And 
obody out there thought of Sally Steyn 
ither. Nobody! Nobody? 

Presently she rose and stood at a window, 
apping the pane. Her lips were tightened, 
heeks scarlet, the dark eyes frightened. 

“Oh—him—he might think of me—a 
ay’’—and fled back to work as a refuge. 
low, to her terror, she did think of 
omething in the world, of somebody. 
nly one. She clung to one thought, fought 

; off. ‘Well, I don’t care. Why should I?” 
he told herself at last, “I am lonesome; 
’s natural I’d want a friend or two.” 

The manager, glancing down at her 
houlder, “I declare, Miss Steyn, you area 
rhirlwind at work! But this won’t do. 
ong past the noon hour and no lunch.”’ He 
assed on, and the telephone rang. 

“George speaking; meet me on the mez- 
anine at once.” 

“T can’t—busy.” 

“None of that! I’ll come in after you!” 

She hardly recognized the voice, so hoarse 
nd vibrant with some strange emotion. 
ally had never been afraid of Steyn, whose 
frequent outbreaks of temper always im- 
ressed her as melodramatic. But she 
hrilled at the command and threat just 
narled at her and dared not disobey. 

On the mezzanine she found Steyn smok- 
ig his cigar with seeming nonchalance. 
eated beside him was Larry Downs, his 
ead hung forward and dull eyes rolled 
pward in uncanny watchfulness over his 
ompanion. It was Downs who motioned 
ne girl to the chair at his side. 

“Sally, this fellow has double-crossed 
ie,” he said. His tone, thick and level, 
ever varied during the interview. “He's 
ambled away my stake—eighteen thou- 
and. I was wised up by a friend at the 
ersailles.”’ 

Sally nodded, glancing from the speaker 
) her husband flicking his cigar ashes with 
bored air. 

“T_I’'m sorry,” she answered. 

“T don’t doubt you are; so am I; so is 
reorge. That don’t square us. The ques- 
on is, How am I going to take it?” 

“Why, Larry, I don’t see what can be 
one!” she said, at a loss. ‘“‘You knew 
‘eorge couldn’t resist betting.” 

“Something can be done,” replied Larry 
1 his thick tone, with eyes uprolled. ‘I 
an send him to Auburn or I can send him 
)—the morgue.”” He resumed, unheeding 
ie girl’s exclamation: ‘‘That was my 
sake. I’ve been double-crossed. I don’t 
now how I’m going to take it. But there’s 
ymething jumps me every once in a while— 
imps me like a big ape— and whispers 
1at I’m going to kill him.” 

Steyn, in spite of his disdainful smile, 
etrayed apprehension by a furtive glance 
t his partner’s hands, clenching and un- 
enching on his knees as he talked. Sally 
be frightened as she never had been in her 

e. 

“Now there’s one chance for him to head 

either the police or me,’”’ continued 
owns. “He tells me you and him are 
orking on a guy—Clay from Carolina. He 
ys Clay will get a bunch of money to- 
y—twenty-five thousand. Is that right?” 

e girl listened with palsied lips. ‘‘Is that 

ght, Sally?” 

“Yes,” she answered whisperingly. 

“I know you won’t lie. Do you believe 
du two can sell him eighteen thousand 
‘nny stocks? Well 
The girl nodded almost imperceptibly. 

“Now I’m a square sport,” pursued 
owns. “Tf you can sell him eighteen thou- 
nd I’ll pay you a commission of two 
‘ousand and make you a present of your 
isband. Unless’”’—he hesitated, contort- 
g his brows in painful introspection— 
inless I have to kill him. Then I’ll go 
ty-fifty with you.” Steyn moved sud- 
a “Don’t go, George, or I’II' drop you!” 

try Downs, you’re crazy!” 
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“Sally, you can call it that,” agreed the 
man solemnly. ‘Now, if we’re going to put 
this over, one of us has to be on guard over 
George or this man Clay every minute. If 
George gets at him alone he’ll double-cross 
us again. George has a lunch date with 
him tomorrow. You’re going to meet him 
this evening, I suppose.” 

“T won’t meet him! Count me out of 
this!’’ Sally hissed the words. Downs,rose. 

“Have it your own way; I don’t blame 
you. I wouldn’t give up sixteen thousand 
for George either. Now you walk on down 
toward headquarters with me, George— 
and maybe you'll get there and maybe you 
won’t. But make a break and there ain’t 
any doubt you'll go to the morgue.” 

“Larry, Larry, I can’t stand for this! 
I'll meet the man!” 

“Just aS you say, Sally; and when you 
leave him come straight home. Then I'll 
go off watch, and relieve you again when 
you start to work i in the morning. 

“ee ne 
You’re going back to George, 
you told me yesterday.” 

“‘T can’t, Larry! Oh, I can’t!”’ 

It was Steyn’s hand laid on her shoulder, 
crushing it. 

“Why can’t you?” 
into hers, grating his teeth. 
wife! I need you!” 

“Take your hand off me or I'll let Larry 
shoot you!” whispered Sally wildly, and 
her confederate nodded approvingly as 
Steyn stepped back. 

“We can handle him between us,” as- 
sured Downs. “One on guard over in or 
Clay every minute. At lunch tomorrow 
I'll be at the next table.’’ He considered. 
“‘Tf you’ve changed your mind about living 
with George, after he’s double-crossed me 
like this, I don’t blame you. You can shake 
him again in a couple of days.’”’ He mo- 
tioned Stein toward the stairway. “‘ Walk!” 

Sally was left alone with thoughts which 
made her mind a bedlam. She had seen 
considerable of tawdry sporting men, and 
even crooks in Steyn’s company; heard 
their frame-ups discussed and was nause- 
ated. But this talk of murder was different. 
It did not seem reasonable to believe in 
Larry Downs shooting Steyn here at her 
side, herself bending above the body, blood 
staining the carpet. Her brain was in dis- 
order, every thought fleeing from this chill- 
ing shadow of a thought. 

Clay of Ca’lina, having settled his busi- 
ness with the estate attorneys by the acts 
of signing papers and putting his legacy in 
his pocket, had returned to the hotel, and 
came up to Sally on his way to the writing 
room. Her head was sunk, hands gripping 
the arms of her chair as his voice reached 
the tormented woman like the hail of a 
seraph. She lifted her face, lips parted 
dumbly. In all this lonesome world, sud- 
denly turning so dark and threatening, 
there was no other friendship or solicitude 
for her. He wasastranger, almost. Gazing 
up at him that moment, she hardly recog- 
nized his features and tall figure. But she 
did recognize kindliness and character and 
strength; and his hand hanging so closely, 
she took it in her own with the clutch of 
the drowning. 

“T am glad you have come, 
huskily. 

“Why, then I am fortunate to be here,” 
replied Clay, amused and not a little 
thrilled by her impulsive act. ‘‘The fact i is 
I have no other business now in the city.” 
He tapped his pocket significantly. She 
released his hand. 

“Sit down.”’ And then: “I wish to give 
you one more warning. Will you go away 
at once, out of danger?” 

“Tf there is danger you will tell me what 
it is,’’ he said. 

“T will tell him all,’’ she thought; “‘that 
I have deceived him by introducing myself 
as an unmarried woman, and betrayed him 
into the hands of a sharper.” 

This confession was now a necessity, for 


He thrust his face 
“You are my 


she said 


‘Larry Downs had come into the game, and 


she did not doubt that he would back up 
the desperate Steyn in any crookedness or 
violence to retrieve his losses. But as she 
looked into the fine open countenance, 
sparkling with interest in herself, she re- 
solved to compromise by persuading Clay 
rather than driving him away with the con- 
fession of guilt. 

“You have your money; the city has a 
thousand temptations besides that offered 
at the Versailles.” 

“T can think of none which I cannot re- 
sist, if you will help.” 

“Oh, you, you’re like so many who linger 
here to their destruction! You will not be 
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warned. With all my safeguarding, you 
may be out of luck.” 

“*T have been so lucky already that I may 
have an accident or a loss coming,’ ad- 
mitted Clay composedly. ‘I will, never- 
theless, absorb the shock.” 

Sally sighed, resolved, the confession was 
on her trembling lips. 

“T have been calculating,’ said Clay, 
“how much my danger in the city would be 
reduced if you could keep me more con- 
stantly in the zone of your vigilance. For 
instance, instead of letting me venture 
alone into the writing room or wait unpro- 
tected in the lobby till six o’clock, our din- 
ner hour, you could for once lay aside your 
business duties and guard me to a matinée 
or the parks.”’ 

“Impossible !’’ 

“But my safety! 
morse!”’ 

“Our tone would imply that we had 
reached a degree of intimacy on short 
acquaintance,’ she laughed. ‘‘But to be 
frank, I would like to see you gone—abso- 
lutely; out and away. It is my presenti- 
ment that if you linger you will be out of 
luck. Wait! If you will promise to start 
home tomorrow, without fail, I’ll make a 
holiday 

“Thank you.’ Clay pondered deeply. 
“T do not know that I ought to promise.” 

“Then good-by, sir.”’ 

“T see that I must promise.” He rose, 
shrugging helplessly, gazing over her head. 

“And yet I feel that my fate, in a matter 
greater than the inheriting or loss of 
money—my fate, whatever it is to be, is 
fixed.’”’ He spoke with deep soberness, not 
a trace of his habitually careless manner. 
“Tt is fixed, and I had best know it tonight 
or tomorrow. Come, Miss Steyn, we will 
begin our holiday.” 

Sally went to the office and was told by 
the manager to enjoy herself. Rejoining 
Clay, they went to a matinée, thence to 
Riverside for a walk on the wind-swept 
heights before dinner. And Sally, with so 
much of her girlhood denied her, claimed 
these hours as a part of it, and the last. 
Abandoned to the spirit of youth rather 
than to this companionship, chivalrous and 
amusing though it was, Sally bloomed in 
brief reincarnation of the self she had been 
before her marriage. Of Steyn and Downs, 
conspirators, and Clay, the victim, she 
did not trouble at all; for with Clay’s 
departure the situation was broken up. 
She could bring them another victim—but 
Clay, never. On the drive she clung to his 
sleeve, lovely frost-tinted face upturned 
adoringly to this enchanter bringing youth 
and carnival, crowding all the glory that 
was left of life into an hour. 

At moments the man’s tones were hushed 
with the knowledge that fate, so often 
neglecting the consummation of our hopes 
or their grim denial, had Sally and himself 
close in hand. He, too, was now conscious 
of detachment from life. Those two on the 
heights watching the wind-lashed river in 
the dusk—above, the wrack of a bitter sky— 
were isolated from all but each other. 

At dinner they were the most quiet of a 
brilliant assemblage. For half an hour 
afterward they watched the dancers in a 
reverie not to be disturbed by dancing 
themselves. A moment of consciousness 
came to Sally—of the threat of murder in 
the morning, of two men awaiting her—at 
home. She was going back to her husband. 
She was astonished by her indifference. 

“T’ll protect Steyn for a day or two. 
I know Downs will listen to my other 
plan,’ she thought. “Tl snare a victim 
for him; then I’ll settle down to 
To what? Work, crookedness! What did 
it matter? “I’ve had this day,”’ she rey- 
eled, ‘“‘with the man I love. Truly I love 
him. He admires me, but men forget 
easily. But whatever comes, I’ve had the 
one day of days in a woman’s life! I’ve 
loved him without shame and saved him 
from myself and ruin, without his suspect- 
ing.” She gazed at Clay with rejoicing. 

“Miss Sally— Sally—remember you have 
hastened me to speak 

In Clay’s open hands she placed her 
own, pressed them, gripped them. 

“Thank you for a good time,” she said 
breathlessly; ‘‘thank you—for liking me. 
Come see me tomorrow at the office before 
you go.” She rose quickly and kept him 
at her heels to the Subway entrance just 
outside. ‘‘No, not a cab; remember my 
stenographer’s salary. I live far uptown 
and won’t have you escort me.” 

The train swept into the station. Clay 
deferred to her wish with consternation. 

“Good night, Sally.” 


Think of your re- 
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Watch This 


Column 
“The Abysmal Brute” 


is here 


A woman is a strange mixture 
of perplexities, especially when 
her heart is involved. Jack 
London brings it out wonder- 
fully well in his celebrated 
novel ‘“‘The Abysmal Brute,’ 
which Universal has produced 
in a startling picture. 


REGINALD DENNY in 
“THE ABYSMAL BRUTE” 


The heroine, after confessing her 
love for the handsome hero, is 
shocked to find he isa prize-fighter. 
She goes to the other man. But the 
fighter grabs her away from her 
home and marries her. The next 
night he fights again, and she warns 
him not to come home defeated. 
“Can you beat it?”’ 
x ok 

It isa great love-story. It is thrill- 
ing from the beginning to the end. 
“The Abysmal Brute” is anything 
but a brute, yet he can fight like 
sixty. I believe it is REGINALD 
DENNY’S very best effort. He is 
singularly well qualified for the 
role. Do you remember him in 
“The Leather Pushers’ and ““The 
Kentucky Derby’’? He is support- 
ed by Mabel Julienne Scott, Hayden 
Stevenson, Buddy Messinger and 
others, under the direction of 
Hobart Henley, who made “The 
Flirt’? and ““The Flame of Life.” 


* * * 


When yousee*“The Abysmal Brute,’ orany 
other Universal Picture, I wish you would 
write mea letter with your criticisms, com- 
ments and suggestions. I want to get close 
toyou—I wantyour pointof view. I confess 
frankly I don’t know it all, and I want 
your help. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURE 


“The pleasure is all yours”’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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“They can’t fool me” 


said the man from lower 8 


A Palmolive enthusiast met a doubter in a Pullman washroom. 
“I made a great discovery,” said the enthusiast. “I sent for a free 
tube of Palmolive Shaving Cream, and it is amazing. It does exactly 
what they claim.” “I'd do the same,” said the other. “But I have 


a shaving soap that I like and they can’t fool: me.” 


That's what we have already said. Every man is using a shaving 
soap he likes, and he can’t be fooled. In spite of that, mark this: 


Millions of men have changed to Palmolive after making this ten- 
shave test. Tens of thousands have taken the pains to write their 
voluntary thanks. And this new-type shaving cream, scarce three 


years old, now holds the pedestal place. 


The five reasons 


That’s all because we did this: 
We made a shaving cream 
which multipliesitselfinlather 
250 times. 

That acts in one minute, with- 
out hot towels, without finger 
rubbing. 

That does not dry, but keeps 


That leaves the skin soft and smooth—its effect is lotion-like. 
We made up and tested 130 formulas to attain for you the utmost 
in a shaving cream. Please do us the kindness to test it. You owe 


its creamy fullness for ten 
minutes on the face. 

That supports the hairs for 
cutting, because the bubbles 
are so strong. 


- With weak bubbles, hairs fall 


down. 


it to us and yourself. Cut out the coupon. 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Dept. B-409, Milwaukee,U.S.A. 


“Good night—Clay of Ca’lina.” 

Fifteen’ minutes later she tapped at her 
husband’s door. Larry Downs admitted 
her. 

“George is in there writing letters or his 
will or something,” said Larry, indicating 
the second room of the suite with the air 
of a funeral director. ‘“‘I’ll check him over 
to you till seven in the morning.” He 
watched Sally absently removing cloak and 
gloves. ‘‘Do you want the gun?” 

““Yes.”” She took the weapon and, open- 
ing a window, threw it out into the court. 
“You just get over the notion you’re go- 
ing to shoot somebody!”’ she admonished. 
“T’m coming in with you two in a business 
way. If we should slip up on this deal 
we’ll put over another one. You’ll get your 
money back. As for George Steyn, shoot- 
ing him won’t pay you anything—and I 
don’t need a pistol to make him behave.” 

He looked at her dourly. 

“Remember, I can get another gun in 
New York. George had better show inside 
the money pretty quick. And if he bolts 
I’ll swear out a warrant for embezzlement 
and the police will find him. I can get him 
when he comes out of Auburn.” 

“Larry, you’re talking nonsense.” 

“Have it your way, kid.” 

As Downs’ footfalls died in the hall 
Steyn came in from the second room. 
Standing before his wife, he studied her, 
demanding, “‘Did Clay get his money to- 
day?” 

en gave him eye for eye. 

“ec OB 

“Did you talk to him of my success in 
the market? Pave the way to my stock 
proposition?’’ 

“T did not. What is more, I won’t stand 
for any attempt to cheat or rob him.” ‘ 

“As I suspected,’’ muttered Steyn, seiz- 
ing her arm; ‘“‘you are in love with this 
man.” 

“What is that to you?” 

“Don’t be angry; I take back the accu- 
sation,” he sighed, clasping his head. “Is 
it any wonder I am distracted, with my 
losses and the insults of that ruffian Downs? 
You are not in love with Clay; you have 
returned to me, your husband. Then there 
can be no reason for safeguarding his money 
except your honesty. But even that must 
be sacrificed to save me. My dear, I be- 
lieve you can do anything with Clay. I 
saw devotion in his manner ——” 

“Don’t let us misunderstand our rela- 
tions, because I have returned here to keep 
you out of jail—or worse,”’ began Sally. 

“You are my wife and have come back 
to me in my hour of need.” Steyn clasped 
her in his arms and the woman only freed 
herself with a struggle of tigerish fierceness. 

“Try that again and I’ll rouse the hotel,” 
she panted, disheveled and trembling. To 
her astonishment he stood his ground 
calmly. 

“on bY did you come at all—to torment 
me?” 

“‘T said to save you from jail or death. 
But not at Clay’s expense. I can handle 
Downs. I’ll bring you other game ——’”’ 

He halted her with upraised hand. 

“And I answer you that I will not have 
your help without yourself. I haven’t de- 
based myself by brawling with that ruffian 
or returning threat for threat. But I am 
not as tame as you think. I have been try- 
ing to escape the necessity of killing him. 
You can quiet him and save me the trouble 
and stigma that attaches to killing him. 
Wait! This Downs affair can take care of 
itself. But I don’t purpose losing my wife 
just as I’ve got her back because of a day’s 
infatuation with a stranger who accosted 
her on the street. Ill protect you against 
yourself. Does Clay know you are a mar- 
ried woman?”’ 

Sally, more and more astonished by this 
attitude of the husband who had neglected 
her, forgotten her for three years, shook 
her head slowly. 

“Then I will tell him. You can wail and 
plead, but this affair must be broken up in 
time. It’s you who need saving, not my- 
self. Downs can go to the devil. Two can 
play at that killing game.” 

“No, no, don’t!” pleaded Sally as Steyn 
turned to the telephone. “I will tell him 
myself.” 

Steyn bowed and stood aside as she 
called the Pompeian. At Clay’s answer she 
began in a clear, earnest voice: ‘“‘ You know 
who is speaking? Yes, this is Sally—Mrs. 
Steyn. In my husband’s apartment at the 
Warwick Hotel. After I came home I be- 
gan to worry because I had not corrected a 
certain impression of yours. You see, mar- 
ried women in business sometimes find it 
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saves gossip or inquiry to be thought singl. 
George was instructed not to refer to me a 
his wife around the hotel. We had bee 
separated for three years and I have onl 
just returned today,” she faltered, listene 
with a frightened look. There was n 
answer. 

And then: “I understand now why yo 
warned me so earnestly of the dangers ¢ 
the city. Thank you, Mrs. Steyn, again fc 
the proof that I am not able to cope wit 
them ——’’ Seemingly he faltered too. 

“Then you will go straight from the hot 
to the station tomorrow morning?” 

“ec Wiese 

Each said good-by calmly. 

“He is going?” thought Steyn. “The 
she lied to me.” It was evident that Cla 
had received his money. Steyn picked u 
his overcoat. 

“Take the inside room, Sally; lock th 
door if you wish. I will never intrude. I’ 
leave you to settle yourself, and walk out 
while to clear my brain of the storms of thi 
damnable day. If you have forty or fift 
with you, or will sign a check so I won 
feel humiliated every time I put my han 
in my pocket ——’” 

Steyn seemed to sympathize with he 
very apparent distress as Sally listless] 
turned out her purse and then signed 
check which he filled in. 

“You are now free of an impossibl 
affair,’ he said at leaving. ‘‘ Make the bes 
of the disappointment of losing your ne' 
friend. The truth was for his sake, perhaps 
as well as for yours.” 

Steyn walked from the hotel, but withi 
a block called a cab to take him to th 
Pompeian. To his surprise he met Clay i 
the lobby, overcoat buttoned around hir 
and hat pulled over his eyes. Of courss 
Steyn accosted the Carolinian as one hay 
ing no knowledge that his friend had a 
affair with his wife. He laughed. 

“T was looking for a friend to join mei 
a nightcap. You are starting for a walk i 
good time.” 

Clay’s eyes challenged him under the he 
brim, but with his never-failing courtlines 
he bowed and replied that he was bound o 
a visit to a friend. 

“T am leaving tomorrow and wish to sa 
good-by.”’ 

“Tt is a raw, windy night; we will sto 
at the club,’”’ said Steyn, and hooked h 
arm in the other’s. As they walked alon 
he talked animatedly to the silent Clay. A 
the club he ordered a fiery brandy; Cla 
nodded his head indifferently. 

There was a lurking tragedy in Clay 
expression, but over a second drink th 
jovial good humor of his companion rouse 
him somewhat. His friend Miss Steyn 
husband! Yet only an hour ago he ha 
been raptly visioning his own future as th 
husband of that very Miss Steyn. 

“Sir, I commune with you,” said Cla 
over his glass with a bitter grin. ‘‘ We hay 
much in common.” 

Steyn was delighted, and began a di 
course on the philosophy of friendshiy 
which was continued through many roun¢ 
of brandy. It had come out that Palter we 
the friend whom Clay was to tell good-by 
and Steyn, discovering also that Clay ai 
tually had his legacy in the form of fi 
drafts in his pocket, was sadly put to it t 
keep him out of Palter’s clutches. He dran 
as much as he could risk. 


ously, 
joy of the palate. What a head! It is: 
iron!” 

He had been astonished to observe th 
the young man was so hard hit by Sally 
treachery. 


“T have a wolf gnawing in my chest! Drir 
doesn’t help the hurt. We will gamble!” 

He started again for the Versailles and1 
argument could turn him back. 


ture of Mr. Palter,’’ returned Clay, “ 
old gentleman would be delighted to exte 
me the courtesy of high play.” 

“By a hundred devils, I am with you 
said Steyn desperately. “Wait till I ca 
a check at the office.” 

The latter cashed the check Sally hi 
given him and, reflecting that all gambli’ 
houses pay commissions, called up Palt« 
In a moment it was explained to Palt 
that Clay, with twenty-five thousand 
his pocket, was engaging in a spree und 
Steyn’s auspices. q 

“He is reckless and bent on gambling 
said Steyn, and waited. 


(Continued on Page 120) 
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Welded Steel Parts Cost Less Th 


Breakable Grey Iron 


This strong steel base—made by electric 
welding—has taken the place of breakable 
grey iron. This is only one of many instances 
of this kind. The cost of such steel parts is 
far less than that of the grey iron castings 
formerly used. There are very few places where 
cast parts cannot be re-designed for cheaper 
and better manufacture from steel shapes. 


The product so made is lighter and stronger, 
machine work is saved and the troubles due 
to frequent breakage are eliminated. Costly 
delays in delivery are also avoided. 


Standard steel shapes such as angles, channels, 
bars, tubes, and pipe are often used. These 
when welded in combination with plates, 


sheets or stampings produce the most intricate 
designs of a strength and lightness never before 
possible. 


Here is a new and proven manufacturing 
process which is turning the old ideas of 
design upside down. Manufacturers and their 
engineers cannot afford to overlook it—nor 
are they doing so. 

Every one of our 20 Welding Engineers is in 
daily consultation with leading manufacturers 
advising them on the use of welding for better- 
ing their product and cutting its cost. 

It will not cost you a cent to consult one of 
these men. It may cost you thousands of 
dollars if you do not. 


e e 

Branch offices = Lhe Lincoln Electric Company Branch ostices 
New York City General Offices and Factory: Cleveland, Ohio Philadelphia 
Buffalo : The Lincoln Electric Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto-Montreal Boston 
Cincinnati Manufacturers also of the Famous Charlotte, N. C. 
Detroit , 5 

: Minneapolis 
Chicago 
= WUNCOLN MOTORS 9 = 
Fort Worth, Texas (ne aE A ES London, England 
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Boiler Plate 


A Few of the Products 


ndard Steel 
Beam 


Where Welded Steel 
Parts Are Replacing 
Grey Iron 


Auto Starter Frames 
Pipe Manifolds 
Manhole Covers 


Washing Machine Frames 


Radiators 
Valves and Fittings 
Car Side Frames 
Column Bases 
Transformer Tanks 
Pipe and Fittings 
Industrial Truck Wheels 


Beam Heads and Jack 
Spools for Textile Mills 
Frames (Electric Motors 


and Generators) 
Gear Cases 
Conveyor Buckets 


Wheel and Pulley Rims 


Jacketed Kettles 


Base Rails (for Motors) 


Heating Boilers 
Beds and Frames for 
Machine Tools 


Machinery Base, 
made up by weld- 
ing standard 
angles, channels, 
and boiler plate. 
Cost in grey 
iron, $19.00 
Cost in welded 
steel, $10.41 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

Palter heard, glowering. Steyn, he re- 
flected, would likely be desperate for 
money after his loss two nights before, and 
would hardly fail to take full advantage of 
his friend. 

“T prefer to take Clay to the Versailles,” 
said Steyn. “‘ My terms are half the money 
won from him wherever he plays tonight.” 

Tongues of flame leaped in the eyes of 
Palter. 

“Bring him in.’ 

He dared not resent or threaten, or Clay 
was certain to be fleeced and maybe hurt 
before Palter could locate him among the 
hundred sporting places of the city. As 
usual, he made no plan for straightening 
out a situation in advance, but dropped 
the pinch of tobacco into his pipe and 
smoked on. Presently he received word 
that Clay had arrived and drunk wine to 
the marble dicer before going to the table, 
with a call for five thousand in checks on 
one of the drafts. 

“Drank to the stone boy,” reflected 
Palter, sighing; “‘I should have blanketed 
him.” He told Emmanuel, ‘Mr. Clay 
must be very drunk, for he is a gentleman 
of fine manners and would have called on 
me, sober, before playing.” 

“He walk straight,’ said Emmanuel, 
much worried by the plunging of Marse 
Danny’s friend. 

Palter made one of his rare visits to the 
drawing-room during gaming hours, and 
for a moment looked on. Steyn, who had 
been losing a few dollars, recouped and 
stood aside. 

“T will press the attack for you,” 
laughed Clay. 

His cheeks were wan and eyes darkly 
underscored, and he was laying heavily 
even then; but Palter saw he was not in- 
toxicated. The latter advanced and spoke 
to Clay, who rose quickly to shake hands. 
But for the first time in his life he was self- 
conscious and wary of submitting himself 
to scrutiny. He averted his face to the 
game. It was evident that he was courting 
any disaster, any shock which would divert 
from a mood of despair. Palter called 
Steyn aside and questioned him. 

“A woman, certainly,” shrugged Steyn, 
and hastened back to manipulate dis- 
creetly his friend’s betting. 

Palter returned heavily upstairs and 
summoned Emmanuel to his office. 

“Tell Charlie, the croupier, when Mr. 
Clay begins losing to take the limit off the 
eolors, but to keep the limit on the num- 
bers so that the player can’t retrieve by a 
lucky shot; tell him to push the game till 
he has five five-thousand-dollar drafts which 
Clay has in his pocket.” 

Tears started from the eyes of the old 
retainer and his skin faded to an ashen 
gray. 

““Marse Palter, you ain’t gwine do 
that?’ he pleaded. ‘‘That gemman is 
Danny’s friend!” 

“Dinge!” replied Palter gloomily. ‘‘The 
next time Marse Danny is sending us a 
friend we will tell him to frisk the gentleman 
before he starts. As it is, I am going to be 
out a thousand dollars to Steyn for bring- 
ing Mr. Clay in here to deposit his money 
with the croupier.”’ 

As Emmanuel flashed a hedge of white 
teeth understandingly, his employer told 
him to send in the Versailles houseman. 
When the latter reported Palter said, ‘‘ You 
mentioned that Steyn has been gambling 
the partnership money put up by your 
friend Downs. Can you reach Downs by 
telephone?”’ 

“He lives at a little hotel on Fortieth.” 

The houseman rang; and Downs, an- 
swering in a drowsy voice, became aston- 
ishingly wide awake when Palter took 
the wire. 

“Your partner, Steyn, is here with a 
client named Clay,” said Palter, “and will 
have some money when he leaves.” 

“With Clay! Thank you. I'll come 
down and collect.” 

“You have not the entrée at the Ver- 
sailles,” reminded Palter; “‘and the house- 
man will see that you don’t keep your 
lookout on this block.” 

“But he blew our partnership money 
and now he’s double-crossing me on the 
Clay deal 

Palter repeated the phrase ‘‘Clay deal’’ 
under his breath, and marveled at the 
speed of Danny’s friend, who had become 
the center of a dangerous love affair and 
of a sharper’s plot in thirty-six hours. 

“Tf I can’t watch at the door, Mr. Pal- 
ter,” cried Downs plaintively, “I might 
miss him. He owes me that Clay money. 
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He’ll take a cab at the door, maybe, and 
make a clean get-away.” 

“T give you a sporting chance,” said 
Palter, disgusted that the piker should de- 
mand a sure thing. “But I’ll not have the 
Versailles under surveillance by anybody, 
or a quarrel and maybe an arrest on my 
block. You take your post and it’s an even 
break that he comes your way. There will 
be no cab waiting.” 

The old pasha of the city’s night world 
waited, frowning. “All right; it will have 
to be as you say,”’ sighed Downs. ‘Thank 
you for the chance.” 

Palter dismissed the houseman with an 
order to patrol the street, and resumed his 
seat and his meerschaum. Presently, how- 
ever, he rose, and unfurling a rolled map 
of Manhattan which hung on the wall 
traced with a pin point the streets of the 
Versailles neighborhood with much inter- 
est. He weighed the probabilities, whether 
Steyn would turn west to the brightly 
lighted Broadway district on leaving the 
Versailles, or to the east, where beyond 
the Avenue lay the less-frequented streets 
ending in tenement and river front. 

‘He will head for Broadway and a cab 
stand,’ he decided. Next he speculated 
on the movements of Downs and the post 
he would take up, but was obliged to ad- 
mit that here was one game in which 
neither the law of averages nor human 
judgment obtained. It was quite a matter 
of chance, and Palter, with considerable 
curiosity of the result, decided “I will 
recommend Steyn to ask the stone boy for 
guidance; he is always toasting him for a 
hunch.” 

Downstairs luck hung in the balance for 
an hour. Then came the inevitable period 
when the wheel broke heavily to red, and 
Clay, not reflecting that the law of aver- 
ages works out only in extended opera- 
tions, laid on the black for an immediate 
reversal. Palter, receiving word of this, 
laid aside his pipe and watched the door 
expectantly. 

Steyn came in, his eyes glittering. 

“The lamb is sheared, the croupier in 
possession,” he whispered excitedly. ‘‘ One- 
half of twenty-five is, I believe, twelve 
thousand five hundred.” 

Again the tongues of flame leaped in the 
eyes of Palter, hard and dull and black as 
obsidian. 

“Your terms were half my winning; I 
have won nothing. Mr. Clay’s money will 
be slipped back to him in the morning. 
Here is five hundred for bringing him in.” 

Steyn nearly dropped in his tracks, be- 
gan to bluster. Palter silenced him with a 
glance and an almost imperceptible gesture, 
and repeated briefly his talk with Downs. 

“He has threatened to shoot me!” 
shrilled Steyn. 

““You have an even break to get away,” 
returned his companion imperturbably. At 
Steyn’s furious curse, Palter rose massively. 
His transparent pallor, coldly glimmering 
eyes, his very immobility inspired dread. 

“Don’t you understand you’re getting 
off light for a man who wanted me to break 
a friend and divide his money?” 

And Steyn-understood. He drew himself 
up rigidly with what pride he could muster 
and answered, pocketing the five hundred 
on the table: ‘Ach, I should have known 
better than to bring Clay here! As for 
Downs, since you have set him on me, he 
is in more danger than I am. I have only 
hoped to avoid the necessity of a kill- 
ing ” 

He showed a revolver, to be used, he 
explained, strictly in self-defense. Palter, 
who had not supposed the quarrel between 
such partners would come to this stage, 
became more interested and showed Steyn 
his map. 

“T have not been able to figure where 
Downs will lie in wait,” he admitted; “it 
is up to chance. You gamblers believe in 
luck; ask the stone boy!” 

This time Steyn’s curse was unrestrained. 

“Tt is superstition of that demon dicer 
in marble which brought me loss,” he said. 
“No; I will not consult it; I defy it!’ He 
studied the map intently. “I will turn 
east. Tomorrow I will be far from New 
York.” 

“T will give five hundred more for the 
name of the woman Clay fell for,” said 
Palter. 

“She is my wife. I can’t venture near 
home or even telephone if I am to avoid 
Downs. But I can get her on long distance 
at the office of the Pompeian. She can 
follow me in a few days.” 

“She will follow you tomorrow,” 
Palter grimly. 
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Steyn thought a moment and scribbled 
a Havana address. 

“Tell her to go by way of New Orleans 
and throw off the police. Downs will have 
them watch her.” 

Pocketing the second five hundred, Steyn 
went out with military briskness, and Pal- 
ter descended to take charge of Clay, who 
was reported pretty well worn out with his 
evening of dissipation. But Clay, for a 
moment unobserved, had quietly walked 
out; and his friend of the Versailles had an 
anxious half hour while awaiting word that 
he had arrived safely at his hotel and gone 
to his room. 

Iv 
ALLY, indifferent to Steyn’s absence, at 
last lay down on a couch, with the lights 
burning, and slept fitfully, with startling 
little visualizations of Clay of Ca’lina as he 
had appeared on Riverside and at the café 
during the hour before their parting. She 
ceased to upbraid herself for her deception. 

“Surely I had one more good day coming 
to me,”’ she said. ‘He would not grudge it 
to me if he understood.’’ She had wished 
to see him again, just once, to say good-by. 
“But, oh, maybe I couldn’t have confessed 
to him face to face that I am a married 
woman!” she thought. ‘“‘He might even 
have kissed me—kissed me! At least I 
have not that to be ashamed of. And after 
planning to get his money and making 
sure I could do it, I am sending him home 
with all his twenty-five thousand, a wiser 
boy for his experience.” 

In the morning light she glanced down 
at her rumpled dress, and was going up- 
town to her own.room to change when the 
telephone rang insistently. Palter was on 
the wire; she was to take a cab at once for 
the Versailles. 7 

“Ts George Steyn there again?’ she 
asked indignantly. ‘“‘What has he been 
up to now?” 

Palter, keeping vigil in daylight hours, 
was in no humor to persuade. 

“You’re due to take orders either from 
me or the police in this Clay business,’”’ he 
answered succinctly. 

“T’ll come!”’ she cried. 

On the way Sally conjectured wildly on 
the combination of circumstances which 
had brought her a threat of the police. 
It was evident that Steyn had got at Clay 
again during the night; and Palter, as the 
latter’s friend, was either out to protect 
him or, if that was too late, to avenge him. 

The industrial city was hurrying noisily 
by as she rang at the bronze doors of the 
Versailles and was answered by sleepy 
Emmanuel. The hush and dusk of the 
heathen temple oppressed her as she was 
ushered upstairs to the door of the office. 
She entered and stood silently. At his heavy 
black table, facing her across the spacious 
room, was a massive figure. Its immobility 
frightened her. She gazed on the silvery 
hair and skin gleaming under the huge 
eandelabrum with the panic which comes 
of intrusion into some horrid shrine. This 
was, in fact, the inner shrine of that hidden 
city of predatory people to which she had 
allied herself in the treaty with Steyn and 
Downs. 

She stood mute and trembling and fasci- 
nated; she heard the mufiled bell in the 
hall below, a murmur of voices, a rapid 
footfall. Clay of Ca’lina came in, hours 
before he was expected at the Versailles. 
The young man’s dress and manner were as 
usual; his face bore not a mark of dissipa- 
tion. 

The woman asked in a little voice, ““Why 
are you here?” 

“To say good-by to old Mr. Palter.’’ 
His tone also was guarded, though it need 
not have been, for Palter slept as he did 
everything, with inflexible purpose. Clay 
drew up chairs for them in the corner. 

“Then you are going today—as you 
promised? I was afraid for you!” 

They gazed at each other, and suddenly 
the woman poured out her whole story. 
Clay listened compassionately. 

Sally ended, and began again: ‘‘So you 
see I was in a plot against you; but you 
were too kind to me. We became friends; 
I couldn’t go through with it.” 

“Tt was not me; it was your conscience.” 

Her eager dark eyes clouded, but she did 
not dare dispute this further. 

“But why was I called here—com- 
manded, threatened?’”’ she asked, bewil- 
dered. She turned to Palter. The silver 
eyelids had quivered, raised; the coldly 
glimmering black orbs were fixed upon her 
face. But Palter, observing what had 
happened while he slept on duty, did not 
address her. 
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“Mr. Clay, I had left word at the he 
for you to meet me here at noon,” he sg 
rising, ‘‘and get the drafts you deposi 
with me. I’m glad to see you none 
worse for a playful night.” 

He smiled indulgently at Danny’s frie 
and taking the drafts from his capacic 
wallet, after a handshake, tendered th 
But for the first time during their 
quaintance a stiffness appeared in_ 
Ca’linian’s manner. 

“My friend,” he protested in a y 
which contained a warning, ‘‘the mor 
was lost at a fair and gentlemanly spo 
If I risked twenty-five thousand, you risk 
a hundred thousand against me. Whe 
then, in these circumstances, could 
honorable excuse be found for the ret 
of the drafts?” 

“You are my guest, Danny’s frie 
Mr. Clay. Can I honorably charge 
for an evening’s pastiming in my house 

“T admire your plausibility for a gen 
osity which does you great credit,’ 
turned Clay, a smile breaking through 
unaccustomed gravity; “but if sue 
theory as you advance were permitter 
gain credence there could never be ga 
between friends. Only enemies coulal 
each other’s money, and play, the nol 
pastime, be deprived of its social pleas 

Palter was thunderstruck, He saw t 
was no possibility of Clay’s violati 
code, and the black, brooding eyes em 
a flash of admiration. 

“You have lost your fortune!” « 
Sally. 

“It was a Gettysburg,” admitted 
affably. 

“Why did you gamble?” 

“Your husband bréught him here,” 
Palter, a terrible undertone to the ey 
spoken words. 

“Mrs. Steyn was not to blame,” ass 
Clay quickly. 

Sally, the guilty, did not heed him, 
covered her face and sobbed inconsol 
over this irreparable disaster. Palter 
fled the drafts on his desk as if purpose 
for Palter to lack purpose was its 
tragedy. Yet the old pasha had alr 
resolved to play for the highest stak 
the hidden city. It was, after al 
inevitable thing that the folly of the 
should involve the destiny of the wise 

“Come,” he said harshly, yet not 
braidingly, ‘‘you have much to learn, 
and led the way into the corridor. 

As Sally did not move, Clay retur 
taking her cold little fist into his p 
So the two followed Palter along the ¢ 
dor down the stairs, a short journey, h 
in hand, but never to be forgotten. 

Through the curtained arch of 
drawing-room could be seen the strang 
of tableaux—Palter bowing his white her 
humbly to the dicer. It did not seem 
Clement that wine—an effeminate, fri 
lous drink—was much of a libation to 0 
a powerful demon. A case of mellow, fi 
brandy was better vowed. | 

Then, in the vast quiet of the templ 
Palter approached the wheel, signaling 2 
wondering Emmanuel to the croupie 
station. 

“Roll it as I tell you,’? comm 
Palter, _hypnotizing him. The ball stz 
on its journey. ‘‘Red!’’ commanded P 
ter, his eyes fixed menacingly o 
statue. “Black! Red! Black! Black 

Clay, suave no longer, trembled 
lently. Each time the color came as 
had called it to the wondering croup 

“You were framed by Steyn and} 
Mr. Clay; the game is fixed. Red!” 
commanded, and stood frozen. 

The Ca’linian sighed deeply 
watched; and when, with a last lon 
the roulette ball obeyed as on the 
previous journeys he staggered. The¥ 
was crooked and he could honorably 
ceive back his fortune. ; 

But what an exposure of Dan Ste 
friend—the reverend sportsman whdil m 
had liked and trusted! As Clay took 
drafts he looked sympathetically at 

“Tf such a man had been bawn i 
lina,” he lamented secretly, ‘‘inst 
New York, what a gentleman he wo 
have been!” 

Palter did not offer his hand aga in, 
look at Clay. | 

“You know this dame, Steyn’s W 
now,” was all he said; ‘‘the rest.is 
you.”” And without farewell he rem 
the stairs heavily, as under a great burt 

But these sensational disclosure 
only given Clay reprieve from his un 
nate passion, which now broke on him 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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uipped with all the accessories that sport-loving motor- 
s demand, together with the time-tested improvementsof 
2 Haynes 77 Standard Touring Car, including the new 
proved Haynes 77 motor and the sturdy, road-supreme 
2-inch wheel base chassis—the new improved Haynes 
seven-passenger Sport Touring Car pleasingly rakish 
appearance but at the same time retaining its aristo- 
itic conservatism, is a car ideally adapted for every 
ytoring purpose. 


iere are gracefully designed individual steps that bring 
t the beautiful lines of this long, sleek-looking model; 
'0 tire carriers mounted on the sides at the front anda 
lart-looking trunk carried at the rear. The look of luxury 
at is bred into the car is enhanced by the nickel-plated 
itchlight design head lamps and the highly polished 
‘kel-plated radiator crowned with a motometer and a 
ng cap. Other sport equipment includes nickel-plated 
wl lights, specially designed windshield wings; six cord 
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tires; polished protection bars at the back of the body; sun 
and vision visor; gasoline gauge on the instrument board; 
combination stop and tail light; nickel-plated front and 
rear bumpers and rear view mirror. 


The new improved Haynes 77 Sport Touring Car is finished in the 
new Burgundy Wine color. Wooden wheels are standard equipment 
with Harvey disc wheels optional at no additional cost. The top is fur- 
nished either in rubberized khaki or in black weather-proof material at 
the owner’s choice. The car is upholstered in genuine brown Spanish 
leather, laid in the new plain club style. 

The powerful Haynes-built six cylinder 77 motor is equipped with 
the Haynes volatilizer, which under actual test gives greater motive 
power with lower fuel consumption. With this 
dependable motor that will speed you along the 
road, yet will throttle down to a walk when 
traffic is congested, and the 132-inch wheel base 
chassis that assures you plenty of leg room and 
supreme comfort no matter what roads you 
travel on, the Haynes 77 Sport Touring Car has 
established a new precedent for values among 
luxurious motor cars to-day. 
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(Continued from Page 120) 
redoubled violence. Palter and his sur- 
roundings were blotted out; only this 
woman and himself remained in a world 
swept bare. 

“Sally, how can I go? What will become 
of me—and you?” He touched her hand, 
her cheek; the woman did not shrink or 
respond. Taking his wrists, she held them 
firmly; not looking at Clay, or indeed 
thinking of him, she let him talk on. 

Then she said: ‘‘You must go. You 
must get out of this town for both our 
sakes. Yes, I will tell you good-by at the 
train. I will not leave the house with you.” 

Since he would not be urged, she led him 
to the door and dismissed him as he clung 
to her, tearing away her hands. 

Upstairs the old pasha sat quietly, his 
hair and skin deadened to the white of 
winter, and he looked down into life as 
into a grave. Winter did, indeed, reign in 
his spirit and stilled his blood, for his good 
name was clouded. Mr. Clay knew him 
as the owner of a crooked game. A cold 
blush mantled his forehead as he sat there 
imperturbably. 

He saw the Steyn woman come in, and 
his hand upon the table before him closed 
slowly with a crackling of bones. The 
flames came back into his eyes. Yet the 
woman who had brought Clay to grief and 
himself to immeasurable disgrace met the 
dangerous hatred of his look. Her white 
face was singularly bright and bold. 

‘“Why did you call me here?” she asked. 
“Tell me what you want me to do. I'll 
obey you.” 

Palter repeated Steyn’s instructions to 
her coldly. 

“FollowSteyn? Purgatory!’’ Shelaughed 
mirthlessly. ‘‘ Well, I have a penance com- 
ing. That was a black hour when I deliv- 
ered Clay of Ca’lina over to Steyn.” 

“Steyn brought him here,” said Palter, 
“but Steyn did not persuade him to play. 
And he was not far in drink, and he did not 
play to win. He played to forget! Do you 
pretend to ask me why?” 

The woman’s breast swelled visibly. 

“Did he—did he love me so much 

“You know!” The voice of the terrible 
old judge was a sheet of flame. ‘‘ You want 
to come confessing a little guilt. You 
can’t get by with that. He was a man who 
fell easy for a lie—you were a lie of lies to 
his best hope, and he fell for you. He’ll 
never believe or trust again. You talk of 
purgatory; what of Clay, an honorable 
man who has been taught there is no 
honor? You’ve made a bum out of him. 
Side-step your conscience if you can.” 

The woman moved her lips, but could 
not plead to this arraignment. Slowly her 
head drooped as if it would never rise 
again. 

Then she said, not accusingly but sadly, 
“He fell for you too.” 

“Was I going to crook Danny Sterling’s 
friend?” interrupted Palter hoarsely. ‘‘ You 
saw the colors come as I called ’em!”’ 

“T saw them,” nodded Sally; ‘‘and I 
saw you praying to that statue of Chance, 
as all you gamblers do, and your fear when 
the ball broke on the last round, and your 
joy when it stopped on red. You could 
hardly believe it! That wheel fixed? I 
know better! 

““Palter, I know what you have done,” 
she said. “‘Mr. Clay can’t ever know and 
thank you, but I can. I caused him to 
gamble, and I love him dearly, and I am 
the one to thank you. It was not the re- 
turning of the money—I would have done 
as much—but the sacrifice of your honor, 
your good name! I’m what you believe— 
an adventuress. But I know the precious- 
ness of honor, and I envy you that you can 
do what I cannot—sacrifice it to an injured 
friend. So I’ve cheated you as well as Mr. 
Clay; you have the right to sentence me. 
I’ll start to Havana and George Steyn as 
soon as I can pack.” 

But she did not move, obeying this sin- 
gular man whose twitch of a finger was 
significant. She watched the obsidian eyes 
narrow; it seemed an interminable time. 
His manner was crafty as he asked at last, 
“So you would not sacrifice honor to keep 
Clay?” 

“No. I love him dearly, but I could not 
do that.” 

Palter rose slowly, the movement of a 
python. Before a wall map of Manhattan 
he stood tracing with a pin the streets in 
the neighborhood. 

‘Leaving the Versailles,’ he said; ‘east, 
south, east ——’”’ He drove the pin into 
the wall. ‘‘Here Steyn was killed!” He 
continued to gaze, still impressed as when 


” 


ing, clinging to the finger of this dangero 
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the news was phoned him that Steyn, fo 
once refusing to invoke luck, should wande 
so far and deviously to fall into ambush 
“Steyn shot first,’’ he said, “‘but Dow 
shot straighter. It was three o’clock thi 
morning.” 

Sally grasped the finger he extended in 
her little fists and, sensing a message be 
hind that inscrutable visage, whimpere 
softly. As for Palter, no such look’ hag 
ever come haunting his face before, blended 
of anxiety and profound fear that a dam 
should have hold of his finger. 

“Clay’s still at the hotel,” he said sig. 
nificantly. 

“Oh, I just can’t tell him I’m—I’m free 
It’s allso horrid. No, no, I can’t! He must 
despise me anyway. 

“What if he does? Tell him you were 
honest when you made him think you wer 
strong for him,’”’ admonished Palter sternly 
“Don’t let him go believing the whole 
world’s crooked.” Again the cold blush 
mantled his forehead. ‘“‘ You can explain 
but I can’t.” 

“You mustn’t be ashamed,” pleade 
Sally. “I’ll tell Mr. Clay I loved him deark 
all the time; honest, I’ll tell him so he wo 
go away bitter: about that.’ Strange 
enough, Sally, with freedom and perhap 
love awaiting her outside, lingered at part 


implacable man. 


In the pagan temple late that nigh 
Palter sat surveying several pages coverei 
with his small firm script. It was a lette 
to Dan Sterling and contained particular 
of Mr. Clay’s visit. The concluding para 
graphs interested Palter anew: 


So when Mr: Clay had to be shown that th 
wheel was fixed, Danny, I called on the ston 
boy for a play. Then I named the colors on 
way and another and they came six times 
wanted. I am not superstitious, Danny, bt 
the stone boy jinxed the law of average 
though the marble pulled up lame on the la 
round, You will spill to him as his old discip 
the case of brandy I am sending you by moté 
ear to Richmond. 

After seeing that the colors came as I calle 
them, Mr. Clay was able to take back h 
money without any dishonor to his sports 


ship. 

The little black-haired girl you will see witl 
Mr. Clay is his wife now. She telephoned n 
on the quiet, for, of course, her husband doe 
not respect me. I believe that you used.t 
know her. Forget it, because it wouldn’t ¢ 
her any good to be known as one of your s 
those days. She is very respectable and game 
Mrs. Sterling, who is hereby respectfully m 
membered, would do well to make a friend 
such a lady, as they are very scarce. I am gla 
Mr. Clay did not get maced in New York 
You’d best not talk to him about me. A wor 
might make him suspect I double-crossed hin 
in slipping his money back to him. 

I am very glad to hear from you and enter 
tain your friends. I would like to see you. — 
keep the sporting results where you could 1 
across at them from your old chair, whic 
empty. Emmanuel would like to see you too 
he is getting to be an old smoke now and is tire 
of sports. You might give him a job where ht 
would be happy with you. 

Your friend, 
CLEMENT PALTER. 


Palter sat quietly smoking and reflecting 
upon the young couple he had sent away 
on their life journey that day. One 0 
them knew him as a dishonest sportsman. 
He felt the cold blush rise painfully 
Emmanuel was watching him silently from 
the dusky background. 

“What is it, Smoke?” 

“T been makin’ up to tell you all the day 
and night, and now I kain’t talk,” ex 
plained the old servitor. 

He stood before Palter, searching hi 
countenance with unutterable concern. A 
he could say was that he rejoiced to h 


lived long enough to see Palter make 
greatest winning in the play with Mr. Clay. 
“It is playful weather,’ explained Pal 
ter, frowning. P 
Gradually the blush receded, leavi 
peaceful expression on the usually im: 
bile face. He added a postscript to his 
letter— | 
Emmanuel welshes on going to Richmond) 
He will stay with me. ‘ 


A few minutes later the Versailles 
dark and Palter on his way home. 
walked through the stark and frozen 
The gray dawn came on bleakly; the 
bit sharply and snowflakes lodged on 
fur of his overcoat. But Palter was p 
urably warm, and glanced up cheerfi 
into the barren tree tops. He did no’ 
flect it was winter, but, as he had expla 
to Emmanuel, playful weather. 
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yn the Double Mountain Fork of the 
9s, Blancocito’s dam must have been 
‘kskin, for he himself was a dark clay- 
, with the coveted black stripe along 
ack. But Blanco—said by some range 
to be not many removes from Arabian, 
yh of unknown origin—had given his 
white face, four white stockings and a 
lar harnesslike stripe of clean white, 
inches wide, across both hips, running 
almost to the white stockings of the 
legs. He could be told a mile away. It 
1 have been of no use to steal him, and 
houlder brand was but perfunctory. 
Yabours and most of the hands scoffed 
y pinto, and selected solid colors—any 
so only it was not black; but Blanco- 
yut all their horsely wisdom to shame. 
2ver tired and never quit. No trail was 
ong for him. Gentled when a three, 
aver wholly had surrendered even to 
e or the best of Taisie’s top riders his 
nable Texas right to life, liberty and 
ursuit of pitching, though these tend- 
; he usually held in abeyance in the 
of his mistress. When he liked he could 
nean to set,’’ according to some others. 
st now Blancocito bit at the arm of his 
as she flung the reins over his neck 
‘acing back, got foot in the stirrup and 
hand on the horn of the cow saddle, 
vaquero fashion. As she swung up to 
sat his forefeet left the ground. 
uit it!’? said Taisie to him, and 
ed his neck. 
en Blancocito bit at the tapaderas— 
y, for he meant no harm; pitched just 
le, with no malice in his heart; and so 
d down to the springiest jog trot of 
nd all the horses in the T. L. brand—a 
which he could keep all day, and did 
now for two or three hundred yards, 
s rider swung out of saddle at her own 
and threw down the reins again. 
strait as she was, Taisie Lockhart had 
uiled to note from the corner of an eye 
oung man who had entered the gate. 
ad hesitated an instant before choos- 
1e cook house as his objective. She let 
take the cook house, though with a 
doubt that he would stay there. 
‘all man he was, perhaps twenty-five, 
ips thirty; slender, brown, with dark 
1 trifle long, as so many men of that 
then wore their hair. His face, con- 
to the custom of the country, was 
th shaven, save for a narrow dark mus- 
. His eyes, could Taisie have seen 
, were blue-gray, singularly keen and 
‘ht, his mouth keen and straight, un- 
ig. He left the impression of a nature 
cold; or at least much self-contained. 
ese last details the mistress of Del 
ould not at the time note, but she was 
led to catch the brand of his horse, 
ashion of his equipment. His saddle 
Jeeply embossed, not lacking silver, 
he light and thin ear bridle, above the 
7 hand-wrought bit, was decorated 
the cheek straps with tapering rows 
rer conchas polished to mirror bright- 
The long reins he held high and light, 
ode as though he did not know that he 
iding, his close-booted feet light in the 
eras. His horse, a silver-tail sorrel, 
trifle jaded. If so, at early morning, 
oat rolled at the cantle most likely 
have been his blanket the night pre- 
ig; for it was far from Laguna del 
)» the next open door of the range. 
ine of these matters escaped Taisie 
tart, used to reading and remember- 
ven, cows and horses at a glance. Her 
education had taught her much, but 
\ rather instinct told her that this man 
ieither fop nor plain cow hand. He 
‘n air about him, a way with him, an 
1 his head thereto; for Taisie knew 
feven as she had made inventory of 
ne had done as much or more with her, 
th he did not salute as he jogged off to 
or near which the ranch hands now 
standing. In sooth, Taisie had for- 
1 for the time that, garbed as she was, 
»oked like some long-limbed foppish 
who wore his hair long down his 
‘lers. 
‘ght, stranger!’’ Nabours gave the 
1 the usual greeting of the land. A 
pairs of eyes gave him appraisal of 
nge. But the etiquette of the range 
tom with this visitor. Though he 
preed to wheel his horse quite about 
/s0, he dismounted on the same side of 
Tse as that which his hosts held, and 
{pon the opposite, or hostile, side. 


Moreover, he unbuckled his revolver belt 
and hung it over the horn of his saddle 
before entering the door. So! He had 
good manners. He was welcome. 

“How, friends?” he said briefly in re- 
turn to the greeting. ‘“‘McMasters is my 
name. I’m from Gonzales.” 

Nabours nodded. 

“T know you,” said he. ‘‘ You’re the new 
sher’f down there.” 

He was asked no questions. Some of the 
men already were saddling. The young 
horse wrangler was shaking up the remuda 
in the round pen, men were roping their 
mounts. Jim Nabours, foreman, and re- 
sponsible for hospitality, no more than 
moved a hand of invitation. The newcomer 
seated himself at the long table, just 
abandoned. The negro cook appeared, 
bearing renewals. The guest ate in silence. 
Had Taisie seen him she would have noted 
some indefinable difference in his table 
manners from those of the cattle hands 
who but now had left this same rude board; 
but he ate with no shrug of criticism. 

Nabours awaited his pleasure. Silence 
was the custom. There were some silent 
moments before the stranger pushed back 
and turned. 

“‘T had to lie out last night at the river,” 
said he. ‘Fresh peccary isn’t bad if you 
like it. I rather prefer your bacon here.” 

Nabours grinned. 

““You’d orto have rid on in.” 

“The trail has changed since I was here. 
Of course, I used to know Del Sol. My 
father, Calvin McMasters-—you’ve heard 
of him?—was a friend of Col. Burleson 
Lockhart forty years back. They died to- 
gether, and in the same way—you know 
how. But I was away three years with my 
regiment, and lately I’ve never got around 
to ride up the hundred miles from the 
south.” 

“You're riding back from north now?” 

“ee Far?’’ 

“From Arkansas.” 

oe Sov 

“Yes. I came down the Washita and 
crossed the Red at the Station, in from the 
Nations.” 

“How’s that country up in there for 
cows?’ asked Jim Nabours, with the cow- 
man’s invariable interest in new lands. ‘“‘I 
never been acrost the Red. Palo Pinto’s 
about the limit I ‘make for hunting our 
cows on the north.” 

“Good range all the way through the 
Nations; good all the way from here across 
the Red and clean up to what they call the 
Kansas line—that’s above the Cherokee 
Outlet. I was in east, along the Arkansas 
line.” 

“Water?” 

“Plenty.” 

Nabours remained silent for a time. 

“Tell me, friend,’ said he at length. 
“How about Colonel Lockhart’s old no- 
tion? He worked some cows north, like, on 
the Jess Chisholm Trail, up along the 
Washita, north of the Red somewheres. 
Arkansaw was where he went, and the last 
time he went he didn’t never come back.” 

The faces of both men were grave. The 
murder of Burleson Lockhart and Calvin 
McMasters by the ruffians of the Arkansas 
border was an open wound for all Central 
Texas. 

“The Chisholm Trail isn’t any trail,’ 
said the stranger. ‘‘I came down that way 
myself, west of Wichita, but Jesse never 
did herd anything much over it. He did 
drive two-three little bunches from the Red 
River to Little Rock, Arkansas, not over a 
thousand head in all; but like as not he got 
the idea from my father and Colonel Lock- 
hart. They both always said that Texas 
would have to find a market north. 

“You see, they all had the good old 
Texas idea about starting a beef cannery 
to market our surplus cows. Some folks 
called Fowlers started to pack at Little 
Rock. Their meat all spoiled and it broke 
the whole outfit. Jess Chisholm didn’t drive 
to Little Rock again. And you know my 
father and Burleson Lockhart paid their 
lives for their experiment. They wanted 
to do something for Texas.” 

‘*Several men has tried driving cows into 
Arkansaw, even Illinois, even Missoury 
and Ioway,’’ commented the foreman of 
Del Sol. ‘‘Bad stories comes down—herds 
stole by bushwhackers and desperadoes, 
drovers robbed, stripped, tied up and 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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In the stores of thousands of dealers 
you can see this aquarium test. Month 
after month a wood panel finished with 
Waterspar remains submerged in water. 
It is proof positive that water will not 
penetrate or turn this varnish white—or 
in any way injure the coated surface. 
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Dripping sloshing feet 
that tramp your floors 


Every drop they leave tests out your varnish. Ordinary varnish - 
will whiten and peel. Its luster will be destroyed, its protective 
qualities ruined. 


‘That is why it is such positive protection and economy to use 
Pitcairn Waterspar Varnish onyourfloors,woodworkandfurniture. 


Waterspar Varnish is absolutely impervious to water. It never 
turns white. Boiling water will not harm it. It covers the surface 
with a smooth, rich, durable finish that even ruthless heels can’t 
mar. Its fine luster remains undimmed through usage that would 
ruin ordinary varnishes. 


Besides the transparent Waterspar, there is also Waterspar 
Colored Varnish and Enamel. Eighteen attractive colors—all 
free-flowing and easy to apply. Remarkably wear-resisting. 
Waterproof, too. 


In addition to Waterspar many other famous products are 
manufactured by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company—each 
known for high quality and perfect service. No matter what you 
require in the way of glass, paint and varnish products, the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company manufactures something that 
will meet your needs exactly. Handled by quality dealers every- 
where. Remember—a good brush is as essential as good paint. 
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PITCAIRN WATERSPAR VARNISH puts a rich, 
high finish on floors, furniture and woodwork 
—and one that’s absolutely waterproof. Never 
turns white. Used by exacting decorators. 
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WATERPROOF 
and SOLEPROOF 


“Save the surfaceand . 
you save all Pring ¢Viowsh » | 
OUR PAINT AND VARNISH ADVISORY BOARD 
will gladly consult with any manufacturer 
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let on request. 
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(Continued from Page 125) 
whipped, drove out of the country, sent 
home broke or else left dead like them two 
good men. It’s bad along the Arkansaw 
and Missoury border. Plenty others has 
been killed up there. Bad business. Us 
Texans ought to even up a lot of things.” 

“Yes!’? A sudden strange flash came 
into the gray eye of the young stranger. 
“T ought to know!” 

Nabours’ own keen eye narrowed. 

“Tt’s not safe to drive that way? 
Don’t you think that’s all foolishness?”’ 

“Tt has been, so far.” 

“But then, men has done told me that 
Chisholm had a right good road, grass and 
water, clean north.” 

“No, he didn’t do much. He only had 
an idea that’s old in Texas—a beef mar- 

“Tf Texas had a market for her beef! 
Eh? We’d all be rich.” 

Nabours tried to remain calm. The 
thought was by no means new to him or to 
many other Texans, broad-minded and 
farseeing men like those two early martyrs 
of the trail. 

“Well, Jesse only followed the road that 
crossed the Canadian at Roberts’ Ferry— 
the old Whisky Trail. He headed west 
instead of north, after a while. He went 
up the Brazos and west across to the 
Concho with a bunch of cows. He knew 
there was a military market at Fort Sum- 
ner, on the Pecos, over in New Mexico. 
So he made the big two-day dry drive west 
of the Concho. He hit the Pecos at the 
Horsehead Crossing and worked up to 
Sumner. Loving and Goodnight had a 
trail north of Sumner—clean up into 
Colorado. Army posts and reservations 
all have got to have beef, and a lot of it. 
Yes, that’s going to make a market some 
day. If we herd the Indians they’ve all 
got to eat.” 

“Seguro! Shore they have! They feed 
the damned Comanches, and the Co- 
manches shoot up and murder every out- 
fit that tracks west to the Pecos—every 
drive out there means half a dozen Indian 
fights. No money in that. 

“No, nor no money in anything that 
has anything to do with cows,’’ Nabours 
continued. ‘Look at the ree-cord. Rock- 
port, Indianola, Galveston, Mobile, New 
Orleans, Little Rock, Illinois, Ioway—all 
them foreign countries, full of damn Yan- 
kees and thieves. What ghostly chance 
has a Texas stockman got? I’d as soon 
eat peccary as beef—it ain’t so common, 
and it costs more. There’s cows thicker’n 
lizards all the way from Matagorda to 
Doan’s Store on the Red, and west far’s 
the Staked Plains. We’re busted, friend. 
- The South is licked. We've got a carpet- 
bag government and no hope of any 
change. If all Texas was worth one soli- 
tary whoop in hell do you reckon you 
could buy a mile square of vine-mesquite 
grass land for fourteen dollars? Not that 
I would, or could—I haven’t got the four- 
teen dollars. No, nor it don’t look like any 
stockman in this whole state ever will have 
fourteen dollars, the whole caboodle, from 
Santone to the Sabine. This is the poorest 
place in the whole damned world, Texas 
is, and I’m here for to prove it.” 

Jim Nabours’ long-pent dissatisfaction 
had led him into the longest speech of his 
entire life. He knew he had an under- 
standing hearer in this grave young man 
from Gonzales, who nodded, noncommittal 
as heretofore. Nabours went on. 

“‘And yet,’’ said he vehemently, “why, 
now, Miss Taisie, that owns this ranch 
brand, now, she wants to try it again, 
north! Would you believe that? Wasn’t 
her father murdered by them damned 
people that beat up pore Jimmy, Dougherty 
on the Missoury border two years ago? 
Huh! He was crazy to drive north. 
What did it bring him? His death, and 
the ruin of Del Sol! 

“That girl’s been wanting, all thismonth, 
to make up a herd and drive north! Can 
you figure that out? Her a child, you 
might say, wanting to do what her father 
eouldn’t do, and take chances that cost 
him his life! Crazy, that’s all. But who 
ever changed a Lockhart? 

“And now, right here, this very morn- 
ing’’—Nabours beat on the table with his 
fist—‘“‘she comes in and declares herself. 
Says she’s broke and can’t pay her hands. 
Turns us all loose—every man! Her a girl 
only twenty-two, a orphant at that, and 
not a soul to take care of her! Great God! 
Well, that’s what cows comes to in Texas.” 

The young man nodded, still silent, his 
face grave. 
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“Of course,’ resumed Nabours, ‘‘we 
wouldn’t go. Shore, we ain’t had no wages 
for a spell; but who has? And what has 
wages got to do with it, us working for a 
orphant, and that particular orphant 
being the Del Sol boss? Quit? Why I’ve 
worked on the brand forty years, man and 
boy! I couldn’t quit nohow, if I tried. 
She ought to know that. Makes me mad.” 

“Perhaps she thought of how her father 
always paid. She has his sense of honor.” 

‘Well, we didn’t go. I just told the boys 
to go on out and brand long ears, like we 
been doing since the war. There ain’t no 
money in it. I did hope we’d have a hard 
winter, to kill off some of the range stock. 
What do we get? Two soft winters when 
the flies didn’t die! Not a half of one per 
cent loss, and the whole ungodly world 
getting so damned full of calves that a man 
couldn’t make a living skinning dead stock 
on the water fronts, not if he had twelve 
pairs of hands! Dead? There ain’t no 
dead—they’re all alive! What’s worse, 
they keep getting aliver. This whole state, 
come couple more mild winters, ’Il turn into 
tails and horns, And if I needed a new 
saddle or a pair of boots I’d have to steal 
them. Yet that girl, she’s made life miser- 
able for me to drive three thousand head 
north and get some money to pay us hands. 
You and me know that’s foolish.” 

“Ts it, though?” 

Nabours looked at him suddenly. 

“How else?”’ 

“Well, I’ve just come down from that 
country. Today there’s something new up 
north.”’ 

“ec New?’’ 

“Yes, plumb new. I don’t mean Baxter 
Springs or Little Rock.” 

““You don’t mean a real market north!” 

“That is what I do mean! There’ll be 
money in driving north after this spring.” 

Nabours looked at him for a time in 
silence. 

“You'll have to show me how, Mr. 
MecMasters. I ain’t never been north of 
the Red, nor west of the Concho, though 
south of the Rio Grande, plenty. What 
I’ve learned is, a cow ain’t worth a damn, 
and any cow man’s a idjit, and he can’t 
help keeping on being one.” 

“Very well, listen! The Kansas Pacific 
Railroad is building west across Kansas 
this spring as fast as they can lay rails. 
At the last town—that’s Abilene—some 
men put their heads together on precisely 
this question that’s got us all guessing. A 
cow is worth four dollars—three—nothing 
down here. At the railroad he’s worth ten, 
maybe more. Hast, he’s worth twenty, 
maybe more. They need beef, and we’ve 
got beef, or the making of it. It needs no 
watchmaking to figure that this deadlock 
has got to break. 

“Now, they’ve taken a chance at Abi- 
lene; they’ve put up shipping pens—so 
they told me at Wichita. They said you 
could follow up the Washita and cross the 
Canadian and go north; then hit in west 
of Wichita and swing north across the 
Arkansas to Abilene. And there’s the 
market, man! 

“That’s the biggest news that ever came 
to Texas. It’s bigger than San Jacinto. 
You know what that means, if you could 
get aherd through? Well, I’dsay your boss 
had a good head on her shoulders.” 

Nabours sat silent, stupefied. 

“‘T came in here through Caldwell,” the 
visitor went on now, explanatory. “‘I’verid- 
den over a perfectly practical trail for nearly 
a thousand miles so far as grass and water 
are concerned. I thought I’d bring this 
news in to Del Sol. I’ve known the 
Burleson Lockhart family all my life, of 
course, and of the hard place Colonel 
Lockhart’s daughter has been forced into 
by his death. I wanted to ride in and see 
her, the first time since we were children.” 

The young man colored just a trace as 
he went on. “I wanted to bring her, as 
owner of a Texas brand, the news of the 
new market,” said he. ‘“‘Is she at home?”’’ 

““Didn’t you see her when you came in?” 

McMasters hesitated. 

“T saw a young man. 
know Ae 

The foreman smiled. 

“T couldn’t blame you. Well, I’m the 
only mother that girl has got left. I’m one 
hell of a mother! But still, I don’t see why 
you didn’t ride on up to the front door.” 

The young man’s face flushed rather 
hotly, but he was guilty of no nervousness, 
did not even smile. 

“No man could come on better busi- 
ness,’ said he. ‘It was not her fault. 
She did not know me, nor I her.”’, , 


I didn’t just 
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“You must go on up to the house,” 
said Nabours. ‘‘First tell me, what took 
you north?” 

MecMasters looked at him in his cold 


way. 

“Well,” said he finally, ‘I’m a peace 
officer. I’ve been sheriff of Gonzales for 
six months. Perhaps you haven’t heard the 
latest news about the Rangers. In spite of 
our carpetbagging friends, they’re organ- 
ized again, stronger than before the war, 
and with more to do. They gave me the 
honor of electing me a captain. I’ve been 
up north on a certain business.” 

Nabours nodded now silently. 

“‘There’s not a man here or in Central 
Texas that ain’t sworn to kill the mur- 
derer of them two men, if ever he is found. 
You know that, Mr. McMasters.” 

“Yes! Nor is your oath more strong 
than mine.” 

McMasters turned to the silent negro, 
who had brought in a pan of water and a 
towel. As he turned up his sleeves, the 
cuffs of his linen shirt—as the rolled soft 
collar also might before then have dis- 


closed—showed a dull red, not white. He 
laughed. { 
‘"A superstition,” said he, nodding. 


“Sort of oath of the family. In the war 
my mother had to dye her own clothing 
with pokeberry.. She dyed a few of my 
father’s shirts that way by mistake once. 
My father was so proud of our sacrifices to 
the cause—though he didn’t think Texas 
should have seceded—that he swore he’d 
never have collars or cuffs any other 
color. Well, a new sheriff in Gonzales 
hasn’t so many shirts. This one was once 
my father’s. Yes, we’re poor—poor, we 
Texans. 

“Turn my horse in the round pen, please 
sir,’ he concluded, when he had made him- 
self neat as possible. ‘“‘Would you please 
ask Miss Lockhart if she will see Mr. Dan 
McMasters, the son of her father’s friend?’’ 
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LANCOCITO had dozed in the sun for 

a considerable interval. Hearing a 
sound at the front door, he turned an idle 
eye, and sprang back with a snort at sight 
of the unusual apparition which now de- 
scended the gallery steps—Anastasie 
Lockhart, no longer in male apparel, and 
by the merest accident coming out of the 
house as the two men would now have 
entered. 

Jim Nabours was not accustomed to 
social formulas. 

“Miss Taisie, this here is Mr. McMas- 
ters, of Gonzales, below. He’s sher’f down 
there. I reckon you know who he is.” 

“T saw you when you came in, sir,” said 
the mistress of Del Sol demurely, extend- 
ing her hand. “‘Why did you not come up 
to breakfast?” 

While McMasters, his eyes fixed on hers, 
was explaining his travel-worn condition, 
Jim Nabours was wondering how and why 
in the name of all the saints of the South- 
west Taisie had managed in so short a time 
to change from her daily ranch costume to 
this feminine marvel of fresh lawn, with 
ruffied flounces and great belled skirt. She 
even had white mitts—yellow-white with 
age. But Taisie saw no reason to explain 
that much of her apparel once had been her 
mother’s, and was now fresh resurrected. 
Jim did not know the mysteries of a cer- 
tain rawhide chest so well as old black 
Milly, who had served in the Burleson 
Lockhart family before they moved into 
the border country. 

Had he known he might also have had a 
guess at the miracle of Taisie’s heavy hair, 
no longer banded like an Indian woman’s 
but done up in some sort of high twisted 
mass that left visible the milk white nape 
of a neck not always otherwise protected 
against the sun. 

In good truth Anastasie—such was her 
mother’s Louisiana name in baptism, and 
her own—was not unmindful of the ways 
of woman in older lands, in spite of the sur- 
roundings into which fate had cast her. 
And truly she was beautiful—rarely, as- 
tonishingly, confusingly beautiful. The 
man did not live who could have seen her 
now and not have felt his heart leap to joy 
in the universe and its ways. 

She led them back into the house. Her 
very presence filled the low-ceiled room, one 
of the two at the right of the four cor- 
ners made by the right-angled double halls. 
The adobe ranch house of Del Sol was built 
like others of the Saxon Southwest, so that 
each breath of air might be caught from 
any direction of the wind; an arrangement 
cooler than a patio for a house surrounded 
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on two sides by a grove of giant live oak 
draped heavily in Spanish moss. 

The interior gave a rude setting for 
picture such as this young woman mad 
The ease and luxury of lower Louisiana, fo 
a wealthy generation of sugar-cane planter 
the repository of Europe’s best art and las 
luxuries, were not reflected in the first Saxo; 
generation of the Texas border. True, th 
furniture in part was traceable to earlie 
days. Two paintings, three framed sam 
plers, told of a mother’s hands. There wa 
a heavy claw-foot table. A few mismate 
chairs of the Empire stood in a row. But; 
rawhide settee and four splat-bottor 
chairs frankly admitted the limit of suet 
supplies; the prevailing flavor of the bor 
derland could not be denied. Not so muck 
of a marvel, for at that time there was no 
a hundred miles of railroad within th 
boundaries of Texas, and everything fron 
the East must survive the toil and dange 
of wagon freighting. 

In one corner of the room was a conieé 
upright Mexican fireplace. Opposed to th 
and covered with soft tanned baby-calf skin 
of varied colors, stood the one thing whie 
had saved the soul of Anastasie Lockhar 
the first, as of Anastasie the second—th 
piano, regarded with awe by all the catt 
hands. On the piano stood, now, a vase of 
flowers. They were very fresh flowers. Jir 
Nabours knew they had not been there a 
hour earlier, for he had called before brea 
fast and they were not there then; thoug 
he knew Taisie’s garden had some blo 
soms. 

What shall escape the eye of a maiden 
Tapered conchas on a bridle strap, nea 
boots, a well-shaped hat, a way of sittin 
in a saddle, the air of a family that h 
once come down from Tennessee on tk 
Natchez Trace and the Old River Road, 1 
Louisiana, to Texas? Nay, not so easil 
are a maid’s eyes baffled, though she sha 
have had but a single look at a newcom 
young man opening her gate a hundr 
yards away. Hence these flowers, hent 
this frock, the reason for which Jim 
bours could not analyze. 

Mr. Dan McMasters, new sheriff of Goi 
zales, mighty young for that job, was 
proper man. A vague sense of uneasine 
came to the soul of Foreman Jim as he sa 
his comeliness and ease of manner. He felt 
he had been betrayed—did not feel famili 
with these new little ways. 

“You see, Miss Lockhart,” went 
McMasters, when he had taken his o 
seat on the cowhide settee, “I’ve be 
north, up the Indian roads. As I was on 
fifty miles away, I thought I would 
ae 

““You are very welcome, sir. Our famili 
always have been friends.” 

The voice of Anastasie Lockhart v 
the color of her hair. Almost, you could ez 
her hair vibrant. 

“Yes, my family always has known your 
family. I wanted to see you once mo 
That must have been my main reaso 
You—you have grown, Miss Lockhart. | 
not have known you. But just now 
was talking with your segundo. He thought 

ou might like to hear some word I a 
Peianing down to Texas from the North. 

“He means they’ve started a cattle 
market up North on the railroad, Miss 
Taisie,’’ broke in Jim Nabours. 

“Market? There’s going to be a shipp 
point—do you mean that, sir?’”’ The 
turned swiftly. 

“T think so, yes,’ replied Dan 
Masters. “It’s at Abilene, in Kans 
right north of Wichita. You see, Wichitas 
not far across the Kansas line, above the 
Nations.” | 

“ Abilene?”’ 

“No one ever heard of it. It’s head of the 
rails on the Kansas Pacific, the new 
that’s building west. They want cattle 
They are promising a market.” 

The girl’s eyes kindled. 

“That’s news!” 

He nodded. 

“Yes. The railroads are planning to ruP 
up the Arkansas the same as up 
Platte—and that’s done, now. That w 
country north of here, from all I can 
about it, is a thousand by two tho 
miles of natural cow land. Grass? 
tell me that farther on west there’s mi 
of acres of what they call buffalo gra 
short, like our grama. Maybe it w 
carry cows, but some say it will. It cer) 
tainly fattens the buffalo. And there isn! 
a cow in it all; it’s empty and waiting 10 
range stock—to say nothing of the Haste! 
demand.” 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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ontribution to the Cement Industry 
Insures ‘Building Economy 


N Atlas kiln, stood on end, would be as tall as a twenty-story building 

—its diameter is ample for a large touring car to drive through. It is 

the biggest single piece of moving machinery in the world —is conceded to be 

the greatest single factor in making possible the present low price of Portland 
Cement. And it is an Atlas contribution to the cement industry. 


The first cement kilns were dome-kilns, in shape and operation much 
like a brick or lime-kiln. Their capacity was limited, the quality of their 
output uncertain. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company first developed the rotary kiln in 
1895, increasing output through continuous operation, increasing quality by 
control of heat, which at its maximum reaches a temperature of 2800 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Ten years later came the Atlas development of the long kiln— 
still further improving quality and reducing cost. 


The chart on the opposite page shows graphically just what this effect 
was. Though the two greatest factors in the price of cement —coal and labor 
—have constantly risen, the cost of cement has decreased. The consumer 
today reaps the benefit. 


While this economy from the development of the rotary kiln was an Atlas 
contribution, the Atlas Portland Cement Company feels its greatest achievement 
was in uniformity and improvement of quality—a fact which helps explain 
why Atlas is called “the Standard by which all other makes are measured.” 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. LOUIS DES MOINES DAYTON OMAHA BUFFALO KANSAS CITY 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company will be glad to answer any questions regarding the cement 
industry or the use of Atlas. Its Technical and Service Departments, as well as its large assortment 
of informative literature are at the public’s disposal. 


| 
| 
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OR many years the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium has been 
known the world over as a 
center of dietetic investigation 


and treatment. And one of the 
foremost authorities on foods 
and health is its founder and 
superintendent, Dr. John Harvey 
Kellogg. 


In his recently published book, 
“The New Dietetics—What to 
Eat and How”’, Dr. Kellogg says 
of sauerkraut: 


“Tt deserves a larger place in the 
national bill of fare. The cabbage 
is a valuable source of iron, vegetable 
salts, and vitamines. In addition, it 
is a valuable means of giving the 
alimentary mass the necessary bulk 
to encourage peristaltic action. When 
properly made, sauerkraut is a most 
wholesome foodstuff.” 


It is facts like these which have 
aroused everywhere a new interest 
in this old-time favorite. Thousands 
now are eating sauerkraut, not alone 
because it is good, but because it does 
good. In disorders due to faulty 
elimination or disturbed digestion, 
the inclusion of sauerkraut in the 
diet has in many cases brought mark- 
ed improvement. 


All who are interested in health 
through correct eating will want to 
read the free booklet, “Sauerkraut 
as a Health Food”’, which has aroused 
such nation-wide interest. It con- 
tains also new and tested recipes for 
preparing this delicious food. Mail 
the coupon now for your copy. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocery 
stores, meat markets, delicatessen stores 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send for 
This 
Interesting 
Booklet— 


FREE 


| The National Kraut Packers Association P11 
| Clyde, Ohio 


| Please send me postpaid your free booklet ‘‘Sauer- 
| kraut as a Health Food,” with new tested recipes. 


Name 


~ Address 


~ City and State 
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(Continued from Page 128) 

Nabours broke in. 

“We know we could herd as far as 
Wichita. Shore we could get from there 
to Aberlene.” 

“Yes,”’ said this prophet of a new day; 

“and we would find Eastern buyers— 
farmers and feeders and beef men—waiting 
to buy our stuff as fast as we drove it 
through.” 

“Really?’”’ Taisie Lockhart almost for- 
got her morning’s troubles. ‘‘ Really?” 

“Why, yes, I reckon it’s true, from what 
the men told me that came down to cut the 
trail in the Nations. They declare there’ll 
be buyers for all we can drive, up to a 
hundred thousand head—yes, two-three 
hundred thousand!” 

Inarticulate sound came in Anastasie’s 


throat. She cast a triumphant glance at 
her foreman. 
“Well, now, ma’am, how was I to 


know?” defended Jim. ‘‘I never did hear 
of no Aberlene, not in my whole life, till 
this young gentleman rid in here this 
morning.”’ 

“Well, you ought to have heard of it!” 
rejoined his employer with a woman’s 
logic. ‘‘Why, man, that’s what all Texas 
has been starving for for years! Didn’t 
I tell you? Haven’t I been telling you? 
Haven’t I been begging you to make a 
herd and drive north, somewhere, and trust 
to God to find buyers there, since there’s 
no hope here, south or east? Haven’t I 
told you, Jim?” 

“T reckon you did, ma’am,” admitted 
her aid. ‘‘Same time, you didn’t know a 
damned thing about it.” 

“Oh, you!” ‘Taisie turned to him. 
“Do you expect to have people show you 
what’s in their hands before you draw 
ecards? Can’t you take a chance?” 

“For my own self, yes, Miss Taisie. 
For you—we all was scared. Especial we 
was scared when you said you was going 
along.”’ 

“But Iam going along! And I am going 
to put up a herd!” 

“Now, Miss Lockhart,’ ventured Dan 
McMasters, ‘“‘you couldn’t do that. Your 
men can put up a herd and drive north for 
you, but no woman ever has gone north of 
the Red, or ever ought to try it. There’s no 
real trail—it’s all wild north of here for 
fifteen hundred miles or more. There’s not 
a bridge—I’ve swum ten rivers and forded 
a hundred. There are Indians. There are 
storms—and no shelter for you. Miss 
Lockhart, there’s not a man in Texas ever 
would let you go.” 

‘““There’s not men enough in all Texas to 
keep me from going!” 

Taisie’s grief was entirely forgotten now. 

“Even your father * Jim began. 


“Don’t!”’ Sudden tears came to the 
girl’s eyes. 

“She allus bogs down—about her 
father,’’ explained Nabours. 


“T'll not bog down! I’ll get over this 
some day. Why, the reason [ want to go 
north is to find the man that did it! He’s 
somewhere up there.” 

McMasters, captain in the Rangers, 
looked at her with a sudden kindling of his 
own cool eyes; but he said nothing. The 
mistress of Del Sol stamped her foot in its 
cross-banded slipper. 

“Always you treat me like a girl. 
not!” 

“Yes, you are, Miss Taisie,’’ rejoined 
Jim Nabours. “You're a girl, and I’m 
your mother and your father both, till 
you get a new segundo.” 

“Listen at him!’”’ Taisie turned to the 
young stranger. ‘“‘The whole state of 
Texas dying on its feet, and the men of 
Texas scared to drive, with maybe five 
dollars a head waiting for them at the rail- 
road! That’s riches! 

“How long would it take?’’ she demand- 
ed of her informant. 

‘All season, practically,” 
Masters. “‘I rode about forty miles a 
day, coming south, and I was eleven 
hundred miles away at one time. Cows 
could go ten miles a day, maybe, if you 
could keep the herd going; say two-three 
hundred miles a month. Say three-four 
months—that would cover a heap of trail.’’ 

“All the distance between here and 
heaven! All the difference between pov- 
erty and self-respect! Oh!’’—she looked 
him fair in the face—‘‘it’s no use to pre- 
tend! Do you know what I did this very 
morning, sir, just before you rode in? Do 
you know why I’m crying now? I can’t 
help it. Why, I was down there to tell my 
men that I’d turned them all loose this 
morning. I discharged them all. I told 


I’m 


replied Mc- 
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them I was broke, that I couldn’t pay my 


hands 
“Poor? Don’t I know! Go back to 
Gonzales and tell your people that the last 


Lockhart’s down in the dust. I’ve got no 


pride left at all, because I’m broke. Do 
you wonder that I cry?” 
‘She did!’’ said Jim Nabours. ‘“‘She is!” 


MecMasters turned away and looked out 
the window. The tears of such a woman 
made one thing no man could face. 

“But, of course,’’ added the foreman, 
“T taken all that in my own hands. I just 
sont the hands out like usual. Seems like 
I can hear the irons sizzling on about a 
dozen long ears by now already.” 

““And the lot not worth a pinch of old 


Milly’s snuff!’’ commented Taisie. “‘The 
market—that’s the one thing! Mr. 
McMasters has brought news!”’ 

“T almost hesitate over it,’ said the 


young man. “I can’t bring it free of risk 
and danger.” 

“You don’t know my men!”’ broke out 
Taisie proudly. 

“Oh, yes, I do! I know us all, ma’am. 
They—we would all die first. But suppose 
that was not enough?” 

“And if I’m a woman, at least I’m not an 
old woman. I’ll drive the first Texas herd 
to the railroad with my own men if it takes 
our last horse and last man! It’s north for 
me, or I’m gone. When you rode in, sir, I 
was at the lowest ebb of all my life.” 

“T wish the tide may turn, Miss Lock- 
hart,” said young Dan McMasters quietly. 

“Tt will—I believe it has!’’ She was on 
her feet, her eyes bright, her color up. 
“Why, listen! I’ll take Anita and Milly 
both along. We’ve two carretas left. Jim, 
you old coward’”’—her hand was on his 
shoulder affectionately—‘“‘you know you 
told me you could make a herd of five 
thousand fours in our brand inside of a 
day’s ride from Del Sol. Even if it was 
beeves 

“Tell me, what ages?” 
suddenly to McMasters. 

“T can’t say yet,’ was his reply. ‘‘ Fours 
and long threes would do best for shipping 
East. But the talk I heard is that there’ll 
be use for stockers—even yearlings, too, 
because the range is open all in north and 
west of there. People are crowding out to 
the buffalo range, following the railroads. 
It’s unbelievable how crazy they are. It 
seems as though they felt they just have 
got to get West. They’ll all need cattle.” 

A new expression came to his face as he 
went on: 

“There’s millions of acres of unbroken 
land up there, north of the old slavery line 
of 36-30. It will take North and South 
both to make it. It will be the West! It 
will be the heart of America!” 

“‘We’ll be the first to see it! There’s no 
age from calf to fifty years Del Sol can’t 
drive!’”’ said Taisie Lockhart decisively. 
“How many?” 

“That depends on your force of hands. 
Some said three thousand head was around 
what a herd should be. A dozen hands 
could drive it—say fifteen-twenty. Each 
man ought to have at least six or eight 
horses in his string. There’ll be riding.” 

“Well, what of that? I can turn out 
twenty men who can talk to cows in their 
own language. We wouldn’t miss thirty- 
five hundred fours, Jim says. When shall 
we start?” 

She still was smiling, eager; but the look 
in her eyes was one of resolution; and as 
Jim had said, a Lockhart never changed. 

“Jesse Chisholm just followed the grass,” 
answered McMasters presently. “It’s 
green here in March, and it’s February 
now. Once across the Colorado and the 
Brazos, we’d go clean to the Red, easy—I 
know my father always said that. He said 
a driver could go in west of Austin and Fort 
Worth, and get to the north edge of Texas 
and be almost sure not to see an Indian. 
The Comanches are away west of that 
line. We’re about on the ninety-eighth 
meridian here, and near the thirtieth par- 
allel. My father said that it was a new 
world north of thirty-six degrees north lat- 
itude. That land is all unmapped. No one 
lives there but the Indians.” 

“She eats Comanches,” said Jim 
Nabours. ‘Little thing like them don’t 
bother her none. As for swimming a herd 
acrost a spring fresh, with quicksand on 
RT why, she don’ t mind that none 

-ta 

An ominous silence and a heightened 
color did not impress him. At length his 
employer went on, addressing the visitor: 

“Very well. Say fifteen men and a 
wrangler and a cook, with me and black 


She turned 


~which long had served alike as wardrob 
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Milly, my cook, and Anita, my Spanish 
woman. We’d take the two carretas, with 
oxen for them and the cook’s wagon. Six. 
teen riders by six or eight horses is ¢ 
hundred or a hundred and fifty for th 
remuda—we’d do it easy.” 

“Plumb easy!”? came Jim’s solemn 
comment. ‘A thousand miles in a carre 
without a spring, right over a crooked 
mesquite ex, is right simple. About on 
week and Milly’d die, her going thre 
hundred net right now; and Anita’d die oj 
homesickness for her jacal she’s used t 
living in. 

“Besides, ma’am’’—here the foreman’ 
voice changed—‘“‘I may as well talk plain 
Not joking, we can’t live on beef straight 
Three-four months of meal and beans ang 
molasses for twenty men is more than y 
have got, though meal and beans and 
molasses and side meat we’d have to have 
and coffee if we could. The hands work 
better for coffee, mornings, and after rai 
or hard rides.” 

The color on poor Taisie’s cheeks gre 
deeper in humiliation. She spread out he 
hands. 

“‘|’m broke! I’ve said that!” 

There was silence for some time. 4 
length the young sheriff of Gonzales spok 
quietly. 

“Miss Lockhart,” said he, “I don’t lik 
to hear that word in Texas.” 

“Truth is the simplest!’’ 

“Yes, I know. But what one ranch i 
Texas doesn’t happen to have the neighbor 
do have—they always have had. Take i 
one or two neighbors with you for th 
drive—say a thousand head, each brand 
They’d be glad to put up the wagon ani 
the remuda. You must not push awa 
your neighbors. This is Texas.” 

cold rage met his sincerity an 
friendliness. 

“T’ll have help from no one! Del & 
will drive a lone herd north, win or los 
Ill take it all back, Jim—you’re all hiree 
on again, the last man of you. You’ll stan 
by me? I'll sell my cows and pay my men 
and then I’ll see if there’s any law in th 
North or any men in the South to help m 
find a murderer.” 

“Ma’am,” said Jim Nabours, ‘‘you’y 
put it now so’s’t not one of us can hel 
hisself. We got to go. When hell freez 
we'll all walk out on the ice together. 

“But you got to thank Mr. McMaste 
for what he’s done told us, Miss Taisie, 
he: added. ‘‘I reckon he’s our best neig 

or.” 

“T do thank you, sir!”” The girl rose an 
held out her hand frankly. The young 
bent over it. He did not seat himself agai 
“But you'll stop a day or so with us?” 

“No, I must be riding now,” he al 
swered. 

He found his hat, bowed, passed out ft 
door with no dallying or indecision; ni 
said a word about return. He was abruj 
to coldness, if not to rudeness. 

Anastasie Lockhart looked through 
window shades so intently that her ha 
remained not fallen after it had dray 
them; so intently that she did not he 
old Milly as she entered. 

“Laws, Miss Taisie, is that young get 
man gone? I done brung in some likk 
fer him. He’s quality, Miss Taisie! W| 
is he, an’ whah he come from? Is he do 
ask you about marryin’ yit?” 

“Not yet, Milly,” answered Anastasi 

She sat down in the one rocking-cha 
staring at the uncarpeted floor. She w 
older now than she had been an hour ag 
Why had this neighbor not promised 
early return? 

And was he not a strangely stiff and sile 
young man? Were the honors of sheriff a 
captain so much as to render him superior 
a girl with red hair who wore her mothe 
clothes, years old? 

Anastasie Lockhart, astonishingly vital,} 
astonishingly beautiful, rose to find a m 
ror so that she could read an answer. BS: 
she did so she recognized, standing at thi 
end of the rawhide settee, where her vis! 
could not have failed to see the sudden di 
order of its interior, the rawhide tru 


and safety vault for her. Vexed at 
revelation of her first untidiness in hous 
keeping, she bent now to close the hea 
lid once more. Suddenly she went to | 
knees beside it, her eyes wet once more 
what she saw of silk and lace gone to bit 
She caught up the fragments to her chee 

A daguerreotype in its disintegraly 
frame lay to her hand. She opened it. 
mother. Yes, she had been beautiful. 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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rame was the twin of it—her father. 
urned it to catch the light so that the 
ss would show. A bold, bearded face, 
ine, high. She sighed as she looked at 
icture of a man cut down by an as- 
| in the full of his strength and reso- 


\. 
ow these things and others lay to 
she depth of the old chest a mass of 
s, all similar. Contemptuously she 


t in her hands, her arms, to the. 


" 


erip!’”” she murmured to herself. 
p for more Texas land, to raise more 
; cows! He was mad about it—scrip, 
was all he thought! I only hope that 
d not see it!’”’ She meant Dan Mc- 
ers. ‘“‘But of course he did—he 
n’t help it, where he sat. 
fell, it’s no matter,’’ she added men- 
““He’s not coming back again. If I’d 
n how cold he was I’d not have 
led!” 
» spread out her long brown hands 
her mother’s frock as, still kneeling, 
it back on her heels, in her mother’s 
banded shoes. 


Iv 


~ sun-drenched landscape of the 
uthwest lay warm, indolent, full of 
er fire. The home buildings rested 
» arm of a great live-oak grove, oppo- 
hose opening appeared a wide land of 
x contours, now almost in the thin 
of coming spring. Six miles away the 
ines showed a stream, and beyond 
as most folk knew, lay the great lake 
| originally had led Burleson Lockhart 
ce up this range. This side and that 
niles of mesquite, stretching south, 
actuses showing betimes among the 
-d thorny trees. 
was a little-known corner of America, 
iat one day was to be known as the 
breeding range, last of the holdings 
the Rio Grande to fall from the lax 
of Spain. The lack of rain left the 
ation anguished. A thousand dis- 
1 souls in torment lived in these gray 
Soon the direct sun rays would 
be searing into brown the new and 
r grass, though it scarce had had its 
nnual chance to gasp in green. 
izard scuttled across the dust of the 
ard. A road runner sped along the 
of poles and rawhide, bent on its own 
ym. War was marked in every sign 
oken of Texas from its very first. No 
er of pest and curse ever lacked in its 
ally indifferent confines. Starvation, 
, filled these mud-thickened bayous 
year with hundreds of dead horses. 
bones of cattle lay uncounted for a 
and miles, each dried hide and rack 
itening bones enriching soil that had 
iswer to its own fecundity in animal 
To live, to breed and to die—that was 
at animal life there could do. Noth- 
» the dead creature that it had never 
n the shambles. The rack of bones 
‘ood enough for Spain. 
t now had come Saxon men. Texas, 
e, abounding, multiplying undis- 
d, was now for the first time seeking 
; for her superabundant life, which 
‘ty years had increased undisturbed. 
s owned millions of worthless cattle; 
nany, no owner knew, nor could any 
tell how far his cows ranged. He did 
are. Unbranded cattle still ran in 
ands. No one hunted strays, and the 
ise of strays belonged without reser- 
1 to the land that fed them. There 
0 cattle association, no general rodeo; 
he home gatherings never claimed to 
mplete. Title, whether in land or 
, Was much a matter of indifference. 
law there was little. A vast and un- 
n empire was controlled by a rude 
ty whose like the world has never 
who later were vastly to extend that 
e and its ways. 
2se men set up the one great law of 
m. The custom of the range was 
| on the natural habits of the cattle 
he natural peculiarities of the grazing 
_ The accepted brand, the right of the 
_to an unowned range or water front, 
mdency of cattle to cling to home, 
aw of natural probability in all 
s—such were rigid natural laws which 
in might ignore with safety. As ani- 
fe ran wild, so also did human life, 
‘0 more restrained than the other. 
the saving grace of the Saxon instinct 
me sort of law brought Texas, literally 
in the wilderness, up to what she is 
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There was no market. At least, rambling 
and unconcerted attempts had found none 
till now. After the Civil War a seething 
unrest passed over all Texas. The demand 
for some sort of market was first in the 
thought of all men who owned nothing but 
cows and reasoned only in terms of cows. 


“She’s going to drive!” said Jim Na- 
bours to his new-found friend as they 
crossed the Del Sol dooryard. ‘‘That’s her 
pap’s oldidee. What you’ve said cinchesit!”’ 

“Yes? When can you begin the herd?” 

The old cow man’s face clouded. 

“Listen here! Keep what I tell you. 
That girl knows a lot about cows, but a 
heap of things about her own cows she 
don’t know. She knows how many her 
father had and she thinks she’s got more. 
She hain’t.” 

“Combed?” — 

“Yes, combed! We’re too close to Austin ! 
Hide hunters and calf hunters and plain 
thieves and politics—that’s since the war. 
The damn Yankees are trying to run a 
country they don’t know nothing about. 
All Central Texas has took to hunting 
cows. This here’s a good place for thieves— 
or for men who can see ahead a little ways. 

“We didn’t know it till just now, but 
there must of been a band of skinners and 
slick hunters working our range all last 
winter and winter afore. She ain’t got one 
cow now where she thinks she’s got fifty. 
What could we do? We didn’t know, and 
don’t know, who done it; but we didn’t 
durst to let her really know it was did. 
Now she’s going to find out.” 

“But surely you can make up a mixed 
herd anyhow!” 

“Oh, yes, maybe. But if we do hit a mar- 
ket, where’ll we round up the next herd for 
her? Someone else has got our cows. 
There’s a big steal been going on in Central 
Texas. 

“You see, we done our damnedest to 
take care of her and not let her know. God 
ha’ mercy on me! I’m the worstest per- 
jured liar in Texas, and that’s a big claim. 
We’ve had a rodeo now and then, here at 
the home place, but she didn’t know how 
fur we driv some of them cows! 

“But how could we fool her if we put up 
a big herd? She kin read a brand as well as 
us. We’d road brand, I reckon—yes; but 
that wouldn’t change the facts none. 
She’d ketch on. She ain’t no fool, that 
girl. What do you say then?” 

“Why, I say start your round-up to- 
morrow! Keep in the T. L., the Del Sol 
brand, or do the best you can. It will 
come to a show-down anyhow before 
long, so why wait? Let hers be the first 
herd north of the Red this spring. While 
the others are thinking it over, let’s be up 
the trail! Believe me, all Texas will be 
moving north before long!”’ 

“‘She pops!”’ said Jim Nabours suddenly. 
He had decided. 

“How long to make the herd?” Mce- 
Masters also kindled. 

“Two weeks. We could brand out within 
another two, only we’ll have to rope and 
throw. Our pens won’t hold. We got no 
chute.” 

“Build one today. It will pay you.” 

Nabours looked at the newcomer curi- 
ously, with an eye not free of suspicion. 

“Youtakena mighty interest.’”’ Hespoke 
slowly. 

“T have! I want to go up the trail with 
you-all. I’ve reason for going north again. 
My business there wasn’t settled.’’ 

“But what’s your reasons for being so 
brash about coming in with us? I dunno’s 
I’ve give you leave, and I know the boss 
didn’t.” 

“Two reasons. One I’ve told you—the 
business that took me north and brought 
me south will take me north again. Never 
mind what that is. I’m a captain of Rangers, 
and we can’t talk. The other reason you 
can guess.” 

“T reckon I do guess.” 

“Muy bien! Our families both came in 
with Stephen Austin. They both had men 
massacred with Fannin at Goliad. They 
both had men in the Alamo. Her father and 
mine were both killed up the trail. Do you 
think any McMasters would let any Lock- 
hart starve? 

“Listen! You say she’s poor; say her 
range is skinned. Tell her nothing—but 
please let a McMasters help a Lockhart. Let 
me send you fifty horses and two wagon- 
loads of grub. You needn’t let her know. 
Make it a loan or gift, either way you 
please. And let me ride with you.” 

A surprising irrelevancy marked Jim 
Nabours’ next remark. 
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“That girl can marry twenty-seven men 
tomorrow morning. She ain’t going to 
marry no one until she knows who killed 
Burleson Lockhart. ‘Bring me the man 
that finds my father’s murderer,’ says she, 
‘and I believe I’d marry him.’”’ 

“She said that?” 

‘Si, setior. Maybe meant it, or thought 
she did. You can’t tell much about no 
woman, and least of all about Burleson 
Lockhart’s daughter. One thing, she’ll be 
slow to quit anything she starts. She’s sot 
now on driving. I reckon she will.” 

By now they had approached the cook 
house and the corral. McMasters had his 
bridle from the saddle that straddled the 
pole near the bunk-house door. Soon he 
had his horse under saddle. His pistol belt 
was now in place again. 

The foreman looked at it curiously as 
the two walked toward the rawhide gate. 
Nabours pushed it open. As he did so a 
warning rattle sounded almost underfoot. 
He sprang back with an oath. With the 
word came a shot, not from his own 
weapon. The brown body of the serpent 
was flung writhing, headless. McMasters’ 
pistol was back at its belt when Nabours 
turned. 

“Who done that?’’ he demanded. 

“T did,” said McMasters. ‘‘ You’d have 
stepped on him.” 

“Well, if I want to step on a rattler, 
that’s my business, ain’t it? Maybe I like 
to step on them. You shooting made me 
jump. Still, quick work, huh?” 

“T don’t know.”’ 

“‘Are you a good shot?” 

“T was elected sheriff of Gonzales. 
a captain in the Texas Rangers.” 

His face was grave as he spoke, sad 
rather than boastful. 

““What’s that?’”’ suddenly exclaimed Jim 
Nabours. “Listen!” 

The sound of hoofs had come suddenly 
from around the bend of the trail that 
wound through the mesquite thicket screen- 
ing the gate; hoofs of more than one ani- 
mal, not coming but going. 

“Wait!” 

The sound of the young man’s voice de- 
terred Nabours as much as his hand. He 
stood, absorbed, frowning, listening to the 
receding hoof beats. The rhythm told him 
the horses had riders. At last he beckoned 
to echt The two set out down the 
trail. 

“Look here!’’ said Dan MecMasters at 
length as they rounded the bend. 

At a clump of huisache the tracks of six 
horses could be seen, making a trampled 
spot back of the bushes. It all was plainly 
visible to eyes experienced as these. 

“They was tied!”’ said Jim Nabours. 

McMasters nodded, bending over the 
bruised stems which the reins had covered. 

“They must have closed up a lot last 
night,”’ said Dan McMasters cryptically, 
as though to himself. ‘‘They couldn’t have 
been far off this morning. 

“Thank you, Mister Rattler!’”’ He 
smiled grimly as he kicked at a crooked 
stick for substitute of the dead snake. 
“You served me a good turn!”’ 


Tam 


Vv 


HE foreman of Del Sol stood, hands in 

pockets, for some time, looking down 
the trace whither the late visitor had disap- 
peared. His head was dropped forward, as 
one in studious distrust of his own judg- 
ment; a frown yet more wrinkled his fore- 
head. At length he turned and found his 
way, not to the corrals, but to the house. 

Blancocito still stood dozing in the sun. 
The mistress of Del Sol was not riding this 
morning. Jim knocked at the front door. 

“Come!”’ 

Heentered. Taisie was sitting at the end 
of the rawhide settee, still in her bravest 
finery. Her hands lay in her lap; her eyes 
were somber, clouded; doubt, distrust ap- 
peared her portion also. 

She had looked about her with appraising 
eye; had reflected also. All about, in every 
token, she saw evidences of lapse, of retro- 
gression, of decay, indeed of poverty rap- 
idly running to seed. The lack of a strong 
hand was not to be denied. Moreover, the 
conditions of this property were reflected 
all over a state, where not even the strong- 
est hand or the clearest mind had been able 
to achieve solution. It was the hour of 
travail for a great, unknown, forgotten 
country. Taisie Lockhart might have 
known that the travail of a country is only 
the multiple of many individual pains. 

She looked now at her faithful henchman, 
silent for a time. 

“Now, ma’am —— 


” 
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“Yes, Jim?’’ 

Nabours dropped into a chair, gripping 
the legs with twining spurred feet. 

“T was going to ast you how you liked 
this Gonzales man, ma’am. He’s went 
now.” 

“Were you taking a shot at him for 
luck, Jim? I heard a shot.” She tried to 
smile. 

“No’m. It was him. A rattler was by 
the gate. He shot its head off. I must say 
he done it quick and easy too.” 

“Well, he can ride.” 

“Uh-huh—and shoot. Yes, I reckon. 
Fact is, he’s got a reputation now, for a 
young man. He’s the youngest sher’f in 
Texas, like enough. He’s only in six 
months, and in that time his county has 
done shrunk more’n a thousand popula- 
tion. He ain’t killed that many, ma’am— 
no; but he has done killed four or five, and 
them bad. Then when the Rangers was 
pulled together again and him put in as a 
captain, a good many of them people taken 
the hint and moved. It was time. Down 
there and in Uvalde there was plenty of 
men that didn’t own a head or a acre, 
who’d agree to put you up a herd of five 
thousand head on a month’s notice. 

“T tell you, ma’am, the times is bad. The 
cow business in this state is in one hell of a 
fix. . . . Well, it takes good shooting to 
be a sher’f, let alone a Ranger.” 

“Four? Four men? He killed them?’ 
A sort of horror was in her voice, her eyes. 

“In duty, ma’am. It don’t hardly 
count.”’ 

“He did not look—like that!”’ 

“Huh! He didn’t? Well, I’d say he did! 
When he put on his guns they was two, 
and he wore his right-hand gun pointing 
back and his left-hand one pointing for- 
ward. I never seen no man do that before. 
If that don’t look perfessional killer I ain’t 
no jedge. Now, which gun he done use to 
kill the rattler I never could tell. 

“He makes me study, ma’am. His eye 
is cold as ice. He don’t talk and he don’t 
laugh. He’s got something on his mind. 
Somehow ee 

“You'd trust him, Jim?” 

“Ef he was on my side. But how in hell 
can you tell by looking at him whose side 
he is on?”’ 

“Four men! Yes’’—her voice trailed 
off—“I thought he was—well, cold. He 
never did—start.”’ 

“No; and most does, Miss Taisie. And 
you that was dressed up your best for him; 
and him a stranger you hadn’t saw sence he 
was a boy, and hadn’t spoke to now till he 
come in and seen you. And he didn’t start! 

“Miss Taisie, I’ve set in some games, but 
I can’t read that feller’s game. He’s 
friendly, but he’s so damned mysterious I 
can’t get no line on him.” 

“What brought him here, Jim?”’ 

“You, Miss Taisie! You bring ’em all 
here. Trouble is, all that comes is dead 
broke; no more’n a saddle and a pair of 
spurs to their name. But the McMasters 
family ain’t broke. 

“Now, one thing is shore, Miss Taisie: 
This here can’t go on forever. I ain’t no 
good at advice to womenfolks; all I can ad- 
vise is cows and caballos. But it looks plain 
to me that before long, you being a orphant, 
you got to be married to some kind of a 
man. Peaceable ef we can, by force ef we 
must, it looks plain to me, which am both 
yore paw and maw, Miss Taisie, we got to 
get you-all married. It can’t no ways run 
on this way much furder’n what it has.”’ 

A dimple came in each of Anastasie 
Lockhart’s brown cheeks. 

“Well, Jim?” 

“But not to this man, no matter what he 
do, Miss Taisie! Not till I can clean up my 
own mind. I’m uncertain on him somehow. 
Friends and neighbors he ought to be—shore 
he ought. But Calvin McMasters, his dad, 
was agin slavery and secession, and your 
paw was with the South he was raised in. 
Them two was friends. I wouldn’t ¢all the 
McMasterses damn Yankees. But I can’t 
place him yet. 

“Now, how about Del Williams? You 
know he’s been waiting and hoping. He 
went to the war because you wouldn’t. He 
hung on with old Kirby Smith to the last, 
wondering ef you would. He’s come back 
after the surrender, hoping you would. 
He’s a good honest boy, that wears one gun 
one way and saves his money—when he 
gets any. He’s a good segundo and he 
knows cows.” 

“Ts that all I may ask?”’ 

The girl’s voice was almost wistful. True, 
she was of the border. But she had seen the 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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As good a wood-insulated 
battery as can be made 


Above is shown one of the selected 
wood insulators (or as they are 
sometimes called—‘‘separators’’) in 
the Willard ‘‘Wood”’ Battery. The 
purpose of these insulators is to 
separate the plates from each other 
and keep the electric current with- 
in bounds. At the same time they 
are sufficiently porous to let the 
battery solution seep through, 
which permits the chemical action 
between the plates, generating the 
current. These selected wood in- 
sulators have more good qualities 
than are found in any other purely 
natural product adapted to the 
purpose. 


This battery, which originally established 
Willard reputation ‘with millions of motorists, 
is a better battery today than ever before. 


Willard wood-insulated batteries have the highes 
quality of construction in their plates, jars, connection! 
acid proofing, sealing—every detail as good as we ca 
make it. Wood-insulated Willards have been prove 
good by the satisfaction of millions of motorists evé 
since the beginning of electric starting and lightin} 
They sell at prices within reach of any car owner an 
are made in sizes and capacities for all makes of car 
There is no better “buy” in a wood-insulated battery bt 
it will pay any car owner to seriously consider the sup! 
rior merits of Threaded Rubber Insulation. | 
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and the only battery with 
Threaded Rubber Insulation 


This Still-Better Willard is original equipment 
on 134 makes of cars and in great demand for 
replacement among car-owners everywhere. 


'ilard Threaded Rubber Batteries are being purchased 
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The Threaded Rubber Insulator 


‘ constantly increasing thousands of car-owners for shown above is the most important 


} . battery improvement in years. 
Dlacement. They buy this better battery not only for co bs fn saci suf Santi 


Isater assurance against repairs, but also because 224 insulating material, and the 
| ; big problem of giving it pores 
wreaded Rubber lessens the danger from overheating in through which the acid might flow 


has been ingeniously solved by 
immer and of freezing or exhaustion in winter. Its iecaeemanith Tike thrcads.:196;- 


tiform porosity also assures a definite increase in vim 


000 to each insulator. 
spacing of these threads produces 


The even 


d punch to start a stiff motor. Winter days now seem _ uniform porosity. The use of hard 
rubber in the ribs greatly increases 


off, but don’t forget that they'll come again! the insulator’s ability to withstand 


ee ee not only the electro-chemical action 


e in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario action of the plates. 
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The ie drink tastes bet 
through a straw” 


Ask the kiddies, they’re so used to @#inking milk at 
school out of the original sterilized) ottle through 
Stone’s Straws they shout a loud “@s” every time 
Stone’s Straws are mentioned. 


Ask mother, she always knew tha erving Stone’s 
Straws with cold drinks adds a topich of original 
daintiness. Everybody knows they/gafesguard your 
health and protect your clothing. 
Always 


ask for a straw or two at thejsoda fountain. 


Straws at home 
Get a handy box af 


Always use Stone’s 
the pantry shelf. 


The ae Stra 


=a 
EXCLUSIVE 


i Keep them on 
your drug¢gist’s 


FACTORIES, 


WASHINGTON, D. 
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(Continued from Page 135) 

wider world. There were books on shelves 
in that very room. The portraits of her 
father and her mother were faces of aristo- 
crats. Their lives had been those of ad- 
venturers. To know cows? Was that all 
the husband of the daughter of these two 
needed to possess? 

“Miss Taisie, cows is all we got—and 
we ain’t got them.” 

“T know it, Jim. I told you this morning. 
I’m broke. I was going to sell out, move 
out. I was going to try to teach school, or 
something, over East somewhere. Jim, it’s 
awful to be poor.” 

“Tt’s awfuler when you ain’t been always, 
Miss Taisie.”’ 

“But I’ll not be, now! We’re going to 
drive!”’ 

“You say so, ma’am. It sounds so easy!” 

“Why can’t we? Tell me! Haven’t I 
got cow hands working for me? Haven’t I 
got fifty thousand cows in the T. L.? You 
say sixty-five thousand. Isn’t the world 
full of grass and water north of here? 
Didn’t you hear what he told you—hasn’t 
my father told you—that there’s a whole 
other world waiting up north, not a man 
nor a cow nor a horse in it, hardly; just 
waiting? 

“‘Jim, the time to make money is when 
times are bad. If we haven’t got cash 
we’ve got sand. This may be a time of de- 
spair or a time of opportunity. It’s always 
been that way, all over the world. When 
ane despair others win—if they’ve sand to 

Onitew 

“You talk like a book I read oncet, 
ma’am. It was full of maximuns.” 

Taisie stamped her foot. 

“We'll put up a herd and trail it! I’ll go 
along! We'll be utterly broke—or else 
we'll win!”’ 

“You ean’t go along, Miss Taisie. No 
woman could.” 

“But I will!” 

“You make things right hard for yore 
segundo, Miss Taisie.”’ 

“Jim! Jim! Don’t talk that way! 
Don’t you think I know? Isn’t all this 
hard for me too? But if we have luck I’ll 
make it easier for you-all.” 

“You’re just a girl, Miss Taisie. Let’s 
get married first, huh? I don’t mean me. 
How about you and Del?”’ 

The girl rose, a native imperiousness in 
her gesture. 

“Leave those things to me!” 

“Oh, all right, all right,” sighed Nabours. 
Bue maybe you'll leave some things to 
me?”’ 

“What?” 

The old range man rose and spread his 
hands. 

“Miss Taisie,” said he, “fire me! I’m 
the damnedest liar in Texas!” 

“What do you mean, Jim?” 

“T am. I been lying to you. You ain’t 
got no cows left, hardly. Our range has 
been combed and skinned; for two years 
it’s been going on—I don’t know how long 
before. You ain’t got no sixty-five nor 
fifty thousand cows. You’re lucky if you 
can put up a herd of four thousand. We’ve 
all lied to you. We couldn’t tell you the 
truth. Ma’am, this outfit would all almost 
lay down and die for you. They’d do 
almost anything but tell you the truth. 
We couldn’t do that. We didn’t have the 
nerve.” 

The girl sank back, her face pale. 

“Why, Jim! I didn’t really know!” 

“No, ma’am. Some gang’s at work in 
here, and north and west of here—far 
north as Palo Pinto. We’ve been away, 
enduring the war and after the war. We’re 
all broke, us Texans. But in Austin is 
plenty people ain’t broke none a-tall. We 
don’t know nothing, can’t prove nothing. 
All I say is, in Austin is plenty people ain’t 
broke a-tall.”’ 

“You mean the Yankee treasurer?” 

“T don’t say out loud what I do mean. 
All I know is, our range is skinned; and I 
know we’re up against a strong game. 
That’s why, ma’am, looking for the best of 
Del Sol and what yore paw meant for her, 
and looking for yore own good interests, too, 
I been advising you to get married. That’d 
simple up a lot of things. 

“You see, then we could settle down and 
raise cows. We could build up the range 
again. They ain’t going to be so brash 
about things when they know they’s a real 
man in charge on Del Sol. But a orphant 
is easy picking fer a man like Rudabaugh 
and his gang of carpetbagging thieves.” 

“You mean Rudabaugh?”’ 

“T shore do. In Austin, we don’t know 
what’s going on. In office and out, there’s 
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anew gang in there. They’re organized 
to steal this here whole state, lock, st 
and barrel. They don’t stop at nothi 
They allow the war ain’t never done; 
us Texans ain’t never surrendered; 
Lee’s still a enemy; and that all this st 
is fair picking for men that wasn’t ni 
borned nor raised in Texas, orphants ¢ 
all. They got wide idees, yes. But. 
ain’t idees that was borned in Te 
ma’am.’ 
“And are we helpless, 4 im?’ : 
“Damn nigh it, ma’am.’ 
“But surely we could raise two or th 
thousand head, of some sort, to drive no 
this spring. Leave them the empty ho 
Jim! Leave them the Del Sol round 
without a horse in it! Leave them 
range—empty! But by the Lord ——* 
She smote fist in palm, walked. ] 
foreman’s fighting blood kindled at 
flame of the old courage that had brow 
families into this wilderness. 
“Yes, by the Lord! Taisie child, ef 
we do get on our feet, us Texans, we'll] 
up against them people and we'll se 
through!”’ 
“Then we’ll drive, Jim?” 
“Yes, we'll drive! Ef it takes the 
hoof, we’ll drive this spring, come gr 
I don’t know nothing about the countr 
never driv a herd so fur, and no one 
never has. But ef you’ll let us do our 
best, we’ll bust north inside of thirty day 
He caught both her long brown hs 
in his own gnarled and crooked ones 
stubbled face grave, his gray eyes troub 
a figure not impressive in his broken bo 
his torn checked trousers, but with a 
cerity proved these years since his boyh 
under this girl’s father. 
“You'll take it fair, child, ef we do 
best we can fer you? You’ll never holl 
“You know I never will, Jim. And 
know I’ll go along and I’ll go through 
“Lord help you, Miss Taisie! And 
help us too! There’s been times wher 
job seemed a heap easier than what it 
right now!” 


AvTHOR’s NotE—There is no Gregg 
Parkman, no Chittenden for the lost and 
gotten cattle trail. Although almost as in 
tant as the east-and-west railroads in the 
development of the trans-Missouri, it ha 
map, no monument, no history, almost 
formulated tradition. There is a comprehe 
literature covering our westbound expan 
but of the great north-and-south pastoral 
almost the contrary must be said, such i 
paucity of titles. 

The classic of the cattle trade of the Wi 
a crude book, now rare, by Joseph G. Me 
called Historic Sketches of the Cattle Tra 
the West and Southwest. It is upon this 
that the author has rested most largely i 
deavoring to restore the feel of the early | 
drives. It was printed in 1874. 

Within the past two years Mr. Georg 
Saunders, of San Antonio, Texas, has pri 
a book, The Trail Drivers ‘of Texas, conta 
brief life stories from the pens of more # 
hundred men who trailed cattle before and 
the railroad days. These sketches are hu 
documents. The author wishes to acknow 
obligations to this work, which he has 
most literally in many passages for the sa 
known accuracy. It is one of the auth 
original sources of information concer 
only an industry but an epoch and a cou 

The books of Andy Adams—The Log 
Cowboy, Wayne Anthony, Cow Man; |} 
Brothers, A Texas Matchmaker, The O) itl 
make the most authentic fiction or quasi fi 
of the trail days. Mr. Adams made trip 
northern drives, his experience beginni 
1882. His books are storehouses of late 
data. The author makes acknowledgme 
that source of information. Records of 
exploration also have been useful. 

The quasi biography of Charles A. 
A Lone Star Cowboy, is still another an 
useful record of life in the early Southw 
abounds in facts as well as in thrilling i ineid 
The author can personally testify to its 
racy in many details of the bloody hist 
New Mexico. Mr. Siringo’s boyhood ¢@ 
back into the Texas that existed before 
Northern trails began. 

The author himself went to the Sout 
in 1881; has lived and traveled in the 
his life; and has followed or crossed 
cattle trail at perhaps fifty points betv 
Gulf and our Northern boundary line 
term of years thus indicated covers 
changes. The future will bring ye 
change. As to the great pastoral da 
West, it is high time for a fiction th 
claim to be faithful and reverent. | 

Fiction cannot be exact, else it would 
tory and not fiction. That it should f 
flect the spirit of its chosen day goes 
saying. To lurid writers who never ¢ 
known the West, the author has foun 
unable to contract any debt, but would | 
full acknowledgment to all who have 
from a wider information or experience 
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JASHINGTON (fo NAPOLEON): Is this 
wa 


|APOLEON (sardonically): The woman 
eazy. What you call a nut. 

[ARY: It’s true! I swear it. Listen, 
rer. I have been in the employ of the 
tinental Congress as a secret agent 
more than a year. Yesterday, when 
scovered by chance that plans and 
lable papers had been stolen from 
American Headquarters, I at once 
ected this treacherous Corsican. So 
night, disguised as a British admiral, 
inged into the icy waters of the Dela- 
e and swam over to the British camp. 
he darkness I crept into Napoleon’s 
, and, as I suspected, beneath his 
yw I found the stolen papers. 
TASHINGTON: Mary! 

[ARY: Stealthily I crept from his tent 
again I plunged into the icy stream. 
' was swimming back, to return the 
ers, [ was captured by some of your 
iers. If you doubt, here is the proof! 


throws off her cloak and stands revealed 
. the uniform of a Red Cross nurse. 


/ASHINGTON (clasping her in his arms): 
"y! Can you ever forgive me? (To 
NT): Take that spy out and shoot 
. [Exit GRANT and NAPOLEON. 
TARY (looking coyly up athim): Oliver! 
curtain falls, and rises again a mo- 
ent later showing a tableau of Lincola 
reeing the Slaves. It falls again for a 
w seconds, and when it rises a tableau 
seen showing the Goddess of Liberty 
asping the hand of a doughboy with her 
ght hand and that of an American sailor 
ith her left. Above her head the Stars 
ad Stripes floats gayly in the breeze! 
—Newman Levy. 


ife Remarks for Use in Times 
of Stress 
On Being Shown a New House 


HY, I think you’ve done wonders 
a getting everything fixed up so 
Meee 
Isn’t it perfectly terrible, what moving 
s these days?” 

[ bet it was a lot of fun, deciding where 
ything should go, wasn’t it?”’ 

My, you must be glad to be settled.” 
After all, there’s nothing like having 
* own home, is there?”’ 


On Being Shown a New Baby 


ELL, this is a real baby, isn’t it?” 
“Certainly is a pretty healthy- 

ing specimen, eh?” 
ae wait—it won’t be 
time at all before he’s 
1ing all around and talk- 
a blue streak.” 
\h-h-h! So here he is!” 
{ have a picture of my- 
somewhere, taken when 
s about this young fel- 
3 age. , You just ought 
“e me.’ 
After all, there’ s nothing 
having o one of your own, 
yere?”’ 


3eing Shown a New Hat 


[oo nice your hair 
looks under the brim, 


My, my, another new 
_ Well, one simply can’t 
up with you.”’ 
er it remarkable how 
‘w hat improves one’s 
ale? It just gives one a 
e new outlook on life.” 
Now, what I like about 
r like that is, it’s so use- 
\ You can wear it with 
Shing.” 
Mter all, there’s nothing 
| i i a new hat, is 


Being Shown Wedding 
Presents 


= ,yousimply can’t 
have too many sand- 
. Wasnt you know.” 

’t it exciting, un- 
| ping all the parcels?” 


presents, is there?’”’ 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 34) 


DRAWN BY EDWIN MARCUS 


It Never Dawns on Him to Turn it Off at the Source 


“You'll really be surprised to find out 


how handy all these things will come in.” 


“After all, there’s nothing like wedding 
—Dorothy Parker. 


The King of Bores 


ENTLE reader, have you ever 
Been to party or reception 
Where a brilliant crowd and clever 
Are well known, without exception? 
Have you tried to mingle with them and be 
gay, 
And wondered who that girl was there in 
gray? 


DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS. 


“Isn’t That Old Eb Simkins ?”’ 


“*Yep.’” 


“Found Oil on His Farm?” 


“Howdy, Howard!”’ “ Flello, 
Gracie!”’ 

“Oh, there’s Bruce!”’ “Why, Mrs. 
Lacy!”’ 


While a fellow just beside you 
Tortured you, and teased you, tried you 
With the complicated story of his play? 
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Gentle reader, are there places, 

Like.a football game or skating 
Carnival, where many faces 

Keep you wishing, watching, waiting — 
Where you want to see the races or the 


play, 
And hear what all the other people say? 
“There’s a good one!” .. . “Blueis 
leading!”’ 
“Bully shot!” r “His nose is 
bleeding!”’ 


And you wish that you were friendless, 
While your comrade’s talk is endless 
With the complicated story of his play? 
““_____ and I can’t just get the third act 
yet, but I think the villain puts blacking 
in her cold cream or something—wait a 
minute, now!—and why, you see, I need 
a good strong situation, pathetic, you 
know—an innocent little child eating 
mucilage in bed, for instance, that 
just ——”’ 


Gentle reader, are you gentle? 
Do you stand for it, and listen? 
Do you mutter curses dental? 
Do your eyes shoot sparks and glisten? 
While ‘Oh, yes!”’ and “Fine!” and 
“Certainly!” you say? 
“Very interesting.” “Yes, that’s 
always just the way!”’ 
“Yes, I see!’’ you madly mutter 
While with weary wrath you stutter. 
Why’s the playwright never strangled 
By the folk whose nerves are jangled 
With the complicated story of his play? 
—Gelett Burgess. 


Ballade of Reciprocity 


’D BUILD you palaces of gold 
In regions where fond dreams hold sway, 
And then I'd sing, like bards of old, 
Your beauty in a roundelay. 
How lightly would we dance and play 
Through green lush meadows to the sea! 


And I would keep you glad and gay, 


If you would do the same for me. 


Tristan did never love Isolde 


As I would love your eyes of gray, 


And poets would term Paris cold 


Could I my burning tribute pay. 


Bold Lancelot rushing to the fray— 


“ 


and I’ve got the greatest climax 
to my second act you ever heard—abso- 
lutely new idea—listen, now, get this—the 
husband, you see, discovers his wife has 
been using his hairbrush on her Pcm, and 
he comes in while she’s opening letters with 
his razor 


Wh deen DE NARs a 


“Nope. Daughter Actin’ 


” W 


in the Movies’”’ 


A paragon of passion, he— 


So would I love, sweet coryphée, 


If you would do the same for me. 


Through countless ages knights are bold, 


And maids blush like the rose of May 
hen some mysterious tale is told; 
But I could speak as soft as 


they. 
I’d show you kingdoms far 
away 
To which I have the golden 
key, 


And there, with you, I'd al- 
ways stay, 
If you would do the same 
for me! 


L’Envoi 
Princess, take goodly heed, I 
pray; 
The envoi hastens forth my 
plea. 
Dearest, I’d marry you today, 
If you would do the same 
for me! 
—Francis W. Bronson. 


And a Film Contract? 


ICK (a front page 

hound): Huh! Chicago 
woman hacks hubby to 
pieces with a hatchet and 
then kicks about getting 
seventeen years. 

Tock: What did she ex- 
pect the jury to give her— 
a loving cup? 


Ambition 


EFORE this happened, 

what was your ambi- 
tion?”’ asked the dashing 
young interviewer of the 
ditto ditto murderess. 

“*T,”’ she replied, smiling 
coyly, “wanted to be the 
first homicidette who hadn’t 
kept a diary.” 
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Provides 
strong suction! 
Air is employed in 
such volume and 
with such force as to 
furnish more than 
enough suction to 
carry off beaten-out, 
swept-up and surface 
dirt. 


Cleans 
under low places! 


This new Hoover is 
reduced in height to 
enable it to glide 
under furniture, an 
advantage which 
spares the user from 
having to disarrange 
the room. 


Non-marring grip! 
An aluminum capped 
fibre grip on _ the 
sweeper handle pre- 
vents any marring of 
walls or furniture 
should the handle ac- 
cidentally touch them. 


Ball-Bearing Brush! 


Ball bearings at each 
end of the Hoover 
Beating-Sweeping 
Brush minimize fric- 
tion, eliminate oiling 
and lighten the load 
on the motor. They 
should last forever. 


Belt life doubled! 


The famous Hoover 
Beating-Sweeping 
Brush revolves with 
so little friction that 
repeated tests show 
the life of the driving 
| belt is at least 
doubled. 


Adjusts from above! 


Without turning over 
the machine, the mere 
turn of a thumb nut 
adjusts the sweeper 
mouth to the most 
efficient height for 
cleaning rugs of vary- 
ing thickness. 


Amostdurablebag! 
Scientifically re-en- 

forced where the wear : oe sf 
comes, the improved 

Hoover bag is sup- 

ported by a_ holder 

which prevents it 

from dragging on the 

floor. 


—__— 


TOI 


ON 


It Beats.... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


-is light 

ishingly light, 
ering itssturdy, 
e construction 
mple size. It 
‘lides over rugs, 
easily carried. 


It Beats.... 
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1 Wonderful New Hoover 


Lighter, handsomer and even more capable—the 
finest electric cleaner for home cleaning ever devised 
by the industry’s oldest and largest makers 


When you are given a demonstration of 
this wonderful new light Hoover, you will 
say it is the most remarkable electric cleaner 
for the home that you have ever seen. 


Designed by the oldest and largest makers 
in the industry, it widens further the gap 
which has always separated The Hoover 
from other cleaners. 


All that has been learned in building those 
more than a million Hoovers now render- 
ing superlative satisfaction the world over, 
is incorporated into this radically improved 
new model. Neither patience nor expense 
was spared in its’ perfection. 


The result is an electric cleaner such as the 
world has not seen until 
now—a Hoover, of house- 
hold size, that is matchless 
in efhciency and unparal- 
leled for convenience. 


It utilizes, of course, those 
three vitals of thorough 
cleaning—beating, sweep- 
ing and suction—that have 
made The Hoover the larg- 
est selling electric cleaner. 


Attachments 
easily connected! 
The new Hoover 


machine to roll along 
with you on its wheels 
as you dustlessly dust. 


But they are employed in a manner which 

gives this new Hoover a wider range of 

cleaning efficiency and a greater power to 

add years of life and beauty to carpetings. 
* * 

A glance at the accompanying illustrations 

and descriptions of some of the many out- 


standing improvements conveys only a 
partial idea of what an epochal achieve- 
ment this is. 


You must see the new model in operation 
—you must try it yourself, to realize fully 
the value of all its wonderful features. 


Do not, therefore, allow anyone to sell you an 
electric cleaner until you have had an oppor- 
tunity to judge the latest Hoover. 


Despite its great superiority, this new model 
541 is obtainable at the same moderate 
price as its celebrated predecessor, the 
Hoover Special. 


And 21c to 23¢ a day, payments to be 
made monthly, soon pays for one of these 
wonderful new light Hoovers as you use 
it! What could be easier? 


Hoovers are also obtainable in a smaller 
and a larger size on proportionately easy 
payments. 


Phone any Hoover Branch Office or write 
us for names of Authorized 
Dealers and arrange for an 
immediate home demon- 
stration, wholly without 
obligation, of course. 


We advise you to act 
promptly. The demand, 

following this announce- | new attachments: 
ment, may delay deliveries | siesnin’attachments 


utilizing the strong 


Remarkable 
new attachments! 


r 


on the new model for them, 
some time to come. 


1 
w 
h 


provided for 
ill delight you 
eir efficiency. 


THe Hoover Company, Nortu Canton, OuI10 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada at Hamilton, Ontario 


OM | 


as it Sweeps 


Jn 


as it Cleans 
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“Jake Sour Dentist’s Advice! 


YOUR TEETH 


Do You Clean Your Teeth 
The One Correct Way? 


95 Out of Every 100 People Do Not! 


95 out of every 100 - 
people brush their teeth 
from right to left. The 
tooth brush skips the 
spcts and crevices 
where decay most 
often lurks! 


Cleans 


OUTSIDE 


Cleans 


INSIDE | 


In Three 
Sizes At 
All Good 
Dealers’ 


and BETWEEN 


Here’s The Latest 
Scientific Method 
Approved by all Good Dentists 


Brush down on your 
upper teeth—up on 
the lowers —from the 
gums toward the biting 
surfaces! 

Because Dr. West’s 
Tooth Brush is smaller 
and scientifically 
shaped, it is especially 
adapted to this new 
method. Start today! 
Your dealer will supply 
you, and your dentist 
will approve. 


Patents allowed in United States, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Australia. New 
Zealand, Canada, Numerous other patents 
pending. Our rights will be fully protected. 


LL 
THE WESTERN COMPANY: Chicago New York 
a 
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And he stopped, giddy with pleasure, 
and touched his lips with his tongue to 
whet them for more. He found himself sud- 
denly whirled round, taken by the scruff of 
his neck. 

“King!” cried Mrs. Garnet in a helpless, 
imploring voice as she rose. 

Silver found himself rushed through the 
gold room. The mirrors ran by—flashes of 


| lightning. He was rushed through the hall, 


where the butler unquestioningly flung 
open the front door. He was picked up 
bodily and thrown down the steps into the 
cold street, the muddy paved street. 

“You go to hell!’’ said King Garnet be- 
hind him, and the front door closed. 

The driver of Silver’s limousine saw all 
this with enjoying eyes. 

The front door opened a moment after 
to let out the butler, coldly bearing hat and 
coat. Silver snatched them and flung them 
into the ear. His mind was now fairly cha- 
otic, his body burned, his soul was a caldron 
of hates. 

The butler went back, and Silver called 
after him, “T’ll damn well pitch you out to- 
morrow, you fat swine, you!’’ But the 
rich, secure front door closed obliviously. 

Behind that door, and behind another 
door, King Garnet had his weeping mother 
in his arms. 

“Tt’s true! It’s true!’”’ she was wailing. 

“Mother, do you really think —— 

“T know! I know! It’s worse than I 
thought; but I always knew! Oh, King! 
Oh, darling, what shall we do?” 

E i If it’s true we'll worry along. I’ll geta 
jo ” 

She wailed, “A job! 
but what can you do? 

After she had gone to bed King Garnet 
still sat there, and-he asked himself, “‘ Yes; 


_ Oh, darling, yes— 


| what in hell could I really do?” 


x 


NNA LAND went to her work with ex- 
traordinary turmoil below her quiet 
surface the next morning. There was 
extraordinary turmoil in the works too— 
seething, suppressed. Furious female lam- 
entation ran in an undercurrent through 
the binding room. The men were more 
nonecommittal. But nobody except Silver’s 
next assistant was happy. 

Silver did not come till late that morning. 
His next assistant, telephoned on the mat- 
ter and scenting promotion, was on his 
job, sickeningly alert, expectant. 

The papers had been full of the story. 
They were fully primed, with details past 
and present, legal and biographical. Anna 
knew Silver’s hand in all that. He had 
planned, with his love of the spectacular, a 
public sensation; and the newspapers, 
nothing loath, had flung themselves in with 
him, paper and ink, body and brains. There 
was even a portrait of him already. His 
brooding face, blurredly limned, looked out 
at Anna, she thought, very triumphantly. 

Then, about eleven o’clock, Silver came 
in a taxicab. He did not repeat the limou- 
sine of the night before, but that was be- 
cause he was ina hurry. The clamors of all 
the business about him already were louder 
than even he had foreseen and prepared 
for. Lawyers, friends, enemies, reporters, 
tradesmen, photographers—all were thus 
early besieging him. But he could not re- 
sist that rush down to the works, sand- 
wiched between a visit to his bank and a 
visit to Moss & Parkinson. Entering, he 
received humble salutations from the door- 
keeper and the timekeeper, both of whom 
had always privately disliked him; both 
of whom knew that he knew it, and were 
privately afraid. He wore anew gray lounge 
suit, and the gray overcoat and Homburg 
hat of the night before. He went to speak 
to his deputy. 

“Got the news, I suppose, Morrison?”’ 

“Got the news, Mr. Silver. I should say 
so! Great! They’re all stunned here; 
mustn’t take any notice of ’em, Mr. Silver; 
haven’t got their breath back yet. May I 
tender my congratulations?”’ 

“Thanks, I’m sure,” said Silver, literally 
chewing the end of a cigar. 

“We shall have a boss now who really 
understands the business. It’ll be a priv- 
ilege to work under you, I can assure you, 
Mr. Silver.” 

““My name’s Garnet now, of course.” 

“Why—I apologize. ’Course! It had 
never struck me. We’re all of a heap here, 
you see, sir. Mr. Garnet, of course, it is. 
Funny how you miss a point like that.” 
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(Continued from Page 29) 


“T’m going to keep Silver, too—Bertie 
Silver Garnet.” 

He ached to talk; he ached. He had 
never so ached before. And he had none 
but paid listeners. It was hard. 

“Fine name, sir. Yes; ‘course, they’re 
all wondering here how the—the other 
Garnets, if I may so put it, are taking the 
news.” 

“Bad,” said Silver, and a vein throbbed 
in his throat, and the blood seemed to fill 
his head. ‘‘They’re taking it pretty bad— 
hard. Well, the wheel turns. I shall do 
something for the old lady.” 

“Old lady, Mr. Sil—Garnet?” 

‘King’s mother.” 

“Oh, ah, yes, sir. Ha-ha! ’Course! I 
didn’t recognize her from your description. 
One don’t look on her as an old lady some- 
how. Handsome woman; fashionable 
woman like that.” 

“She looked pretty old last night.” 

“Last night, sir?”’ 

“When I talked it all out with ’em.” 

“She would! My word! What a blow! 
It must have been a difficult talk for you, 
too, Mr. Garnet.” 

“Tt was; it was,” said Silver, with the 
blood in his head again, and he moved 
away. He was lowering his new prestige 
by this confidential conversation. And he 
was recalling that talk, too; that talk 
which later in the day adorned the evening 
papers, embellished accurately and feel- 
ingly, in loyal disobedience, by King 
Garnet’s butler. . 

At present Silver enjoyed thinking of the 
wrath to come for the butler. Somehow he 
never imagined that humiliating scene pub- 
lished in the very papers that seemed such 
genial friends. But published it was; and 
it kept him away from the works, in shame, 
for the space of some days. 

He passed on to the binding room and 
saw as in a haze across the lofty place 
Anna standing beside her still raw recruit 
at a binder. Anna’s instruction seemed, 
from that distance, to be as punctilious as 
ever. But he thought her heart must be 
beating—beating high. 

He approached, and felt rather than 
heard the rustle of dire amazement, awe, 
anger and trepidation that ran through the 
room. It was natural to his exalted mood 
that he should mistake it, however, and he 
was not displeased. Excitement coursed 
through him. He cast the shrinking girls 
smiling looks. He saw no traces of tears on 
their little, sorry faces. No echo of the 
consternation in their romantic hearts 
reached him. He saw and heard only what 
he wanted. 

When Anna opened her lips to ask of King 
Garnet, something sealed them again—a 
pride the strength of which held her silent 
against herself. And Silver did not speak 
of him either. 
over him in devastating snatches in the 
midst of his glories, kept him quiet. 

He only whispered: ‘“‘Now, Anna, you 
must think of me all day, and tonight I 
shall come to you, or write to you. My 
offer’s firm.’’ It was not really possible 
that this dear, strong girl—so wise as she 
was—was fool enough to refuse it. “Firm, 
Anna. I want you so. We'll be married 
just as soon as the thing can be done. 
What do I want all this for, if not to halve 
it with you?’ And he believed himself 
passionately. 

“Leave me alone,” she said abruptly. 

She looked from him out over the bind- 
ing room—her room—over her girls. She 
did not love her work in particular; but it 
was hard; it was clean; it progressed; it 
was asymbol. She thought: “If I do not 
marry you I go. Of course! You may not 
know it now, but in another week of frus- 
tration you will know it as well as I do. 
Oh, of course!”’ 

She did not resent it. Only the idea wea- 
ried a little; the idea she knew so well from 
its actual practice—the leaving once more 
a simple highroad of work for the proba- 
ble byways of unemployment, poorer work, 
recurring penury. 

He stood by Anna, speaking to her in a 
louder voice of authority: ‘‘A word with 
you, Miss Land.” 

So they drew aside and stood under the 
high and grimy window under which she re- 
membered—vividly in this moment—she 
had stood with King Garnet. 

Well?’ 

He was too full of the pleasing sights ‘and 
sounds of his imagination to see clearly how 


Humiliation, which came, 


April 7, 


white her face was; how large and rir 
with darkness her eyes. 

“What has really happened?’’ she re 

“What has happened? You've gs 
morning paper?” 

“Yes; but last night?” 

“T went to see them, as you know 
tended.” 

‘So late?” 

“Tf I intend to do a thing, Anna, 3 
whether it’s morning or midnight. 
took it hard, of course.’ 

“What happened?” she repeated. 

He did not answer. 

“T shall do something for that poo 
of a woman, of course,” he said; “a 
allowance.” 

Anna regarded him. She realize 
his new suit; his new vanities overwhe 
him; his new power. He did not knoy 
he was fairly light-headed with all this 
she knew it. 

“‘T will leave you alone to think of 
he said. ‘‘ And tonight I shall come or} 
I love you.” 

She smiled. 

“They are beautiful words,” she 
doubtfully. 

‘And true!’’ whispered Silver. “ 
Then he added, ‘‘ You understand my 
is Garnet now. Always has been of e 
But I shall keep the Silver. Bertie | 
Garnet’s my name. : How I y 
could kiss you! Good-by.” 

He was gone. 

Anna heard a girl sob. 


While Bertie Silver Garnet talke 
Anna Land under the grimy window 
binding room King Garnet and his m 
sat in the library of their home and re 
to the full their beggardom. Their ]; 
was there. He, almost as deeply cone 
as they, had explained all. But his 
nations were hardly more than reite 
of the abominable news of the night k 
He could add little of weight, save t 
fess that it was true. 

“We can fight it, I s’pose,”’ 
King Garnet. 

His brow was furrowed, but he w 
truly despondent, because the joy of t 
ing Silver out last night had not yet 
vesced. It was a healthy physical jo 
it still bounded in his veins and had 
him laugh in his bath this morning, 
bering the flabby feel of Silver. Heh 
known that Silver was a little flabby 


said 


baggy clothes he usually affected to b 
of a fairly muscular man. But the j 
been regrettably easy. 

“My boy,” said the middle-aged le 
‘you have no case, and nothing to fi 
with. I was hours with Moss & Parl 
yesterday. They have everything 
have nothing. If your father hae 
signed that new will! But he did n 
it; he was hesitating just at last 
leaving a certain amount to charit 
between the choice of charities aa 
den death overtook him. And 


are as clear as daylight. What youa 

have to do is to save all we can out 

personal assets for your mother.” 

fi “Her jewels,” said King, “‘the 
e 


“Her jewels are certainly personal 
the lawyer; ‘“‘but the cars, the furm 
and so on—well, they have all been be 
with your half brother’s money, as J 
see, and he has a right to everything 
is. It belongs to him. Allis his. Me 
longs to him than that. All that yo 
your mother have spent belongs t0 
Not that it is recoverable, of course 
as a matter of commonsense, is waive 
please try to understand, both of 
that you have nothing.” 

“My bank balance 

“You have none. It is not yours. 

King Garnet sat back and considel 

“Your debts?”’ suggested the law; 

““They’re only reasonable debts.” 

“Reasonable for a rich man; unr 
able for a broke one. My boy, every 
itor you have will be hot on your tr: 
you'll be dunned for the very boot 
wear!”’ 

“But look here!” 

“Realize it! And you, too, é 
madam, realize it!” 

“T can’t! I can’t!” 

(Continued on Page 147. 


(Continued from Page 144) 
he sobbed. She had not slept, and was 
undle of frayed nerves and palpitating 


ae 
You must,” said the lawyer inexorably. 
‘here was a short silence. 

You will not even be able to pay my ac- 
nt,’’ went on the lawyer dryly. ‘No.’ 
held up an amiable hand. ‘I am not 
ing that in any tactless or offensive 
it. I am bringing it home to both of 
—as it is my duty to do—that you have 
ime to waste, no money to squander at 
You depend on Mr. Bertie Silver Gar- 
—as he styles himself, I hear—actually 
ay off the servants whom you engaged. 
1 have no ability to pay for any services 
n anyone. All the comforts or consider- 
ns which you may for a very short 
le continue to enjoy, you have on suffer- 
e. Forgive me. I am trying to bring it 
1e to you in a manner which you cannot 
de or misunderstand.” 

We're all in,’’ Garnet muttered. 
Briefly, yes. I’m sorry. All my sym- 
ny is yours, dear lady. But you will 
that sympathy accomplishes little. 
1 have to brace yourself.”’ 

I can’t! I can’t!” 

‘ing Garnet sprang up and petted and 
forted his mother. She wept. 

As for enjoying considerations or com- 
s by any sufferance of Bertie Silver Gar- 
s,’’ King said, “‘there’ll be little chance. 
. torn that. I threw him out of this 
se last night, well into the middle of the 
et, and he’ll be sore this morning, I’m 
id. So much for Bertie Silver, damn 


le walked about. 
he lawyer exclaimed, ‘‘ You should have 
t your temper!”’ 
oo didn’t hear what the little louse 


He had a right to say what he liked, 
ng man, and you should have taken it 
your mother’s sake. We might have ar- 
zed something comfortable for her; but 
ou take the aggressive to the extent of 
vhandling him we shall do nothing.” 
We want nothing from him either.” 

Oh, we do! We do!” wailed Mrs. 


net. 

Mother!” said King. 

‘he lawyer looked benign and wise, and 
rant of them both in their mutual help- 


ness. 

Tut, tut!’ he soothed. ‘‘Look here, 

ng man, you must keep your head and 

r temper. Swallow anything he hands 

and keep your fists down.” 

I’m damned if I will!” 

I advise you for your own good.” 

If he comes here again I’ll pitch him out 

in, same as I did before. It’s a game I 

a’t tire at.” 

Listen to me, you young fool. You’ve 

rything to learn. Pardon my saying so, 

3. Garnet, but your son has everything 

earn. If he comes here again he can 

h you out, and don’t you forget it.’ 

Let him try!” 

The law will see to that, Mr. King Gar- 
His position is unassailable.” 

he young man stood looking this way 

that bewilderedly. 

Mother,’’ he demanded, ‘‘you don’t 

n you'd ask or take favors from a cur 

that!” 

oe Garnet gasped, sobbed, struggled, 

de 


Ido! I do! I’d ask and take them 

1 anybody!” 

Mother!” 

he lawyer looked wise and experienced. 
Your mother is a woman, my boy. 

.’t allow yourself to forget that. She 

it be provided for.” 

here rose suddenly before King the very 

* vision of Anna Land. 

‘ome women would work their fingers 
ae bone rather than 4 

Oh, King! Qh, darling! Have I ever 

-xed my fingers to the bone?”’ 

And have you?” the lawyer demanded, 

Jing suddenly with a shrewd look upon 
rr 


a young man resumed his seat very 
rly indeed. 
. never have; I—I suppose I shall.” 
Jo you?” replied the lawyer, without 


ie young man lifted his head and 
2d at him, aghast. 

addox the lawyer began slowly to put 
cher various documents and place them 
ly in a small dispatch case, watched by 
ier and son in equal silence. Maddox 
tyed by the fluency of his mobile legal 
great sympathy; and also by a certain 
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final sternness counseled resignation. But 
Mrs. Garnet, womanlike, broke and re- 
belled against this. So long had she been 
secure here, thus—a rich marriage follow- 
ing an extravagant girlhood—with only 
that uneasy feeling about Silver tucked 
away in her consciousness so deep as not 
to disturb her very much, that she could 
neither admit nor accept the catastrophe. 
She had never so much as touched poverty 
with her white finger tips. 

“But,” she cried, her voice mounting— 
“but something must be done, Mr. Mad- 
dox! Done! I must have enough to live 
upon!”’ 

“By favor you may get enough to live 
upon, dear lady; or you might have done 
if this son of yours, who has a good deal to 
learn we 

He returned a serious, reproachful gaze 
upon King Garnet, who sat up and opened 
his mouth to speak. 

<a if this son of yours, my poor 
lady, had not seen fit to estrange the sym- 
pathies which no doubt this quite excellent 
half brother of his might have felt. I infer 
from Moss & Parkinson that Mr. Silver 
Garnet is really an excellent person in his 
way. Was it really worth while, my boy, to 
deal with him so drastically?” 

“Worth while! I should damn well 
think it was!’’ King shouted. “It didn’t 
last long, but I enjoyed every second of it.”’ 

“You should have paused to consider,” 
said Mrs. Garnet in a weak rage, turning 
upon him. 

““Paused, mother? Paused?”’ 

“It was a time for diplomacy,” said Mrs. 
Garnet, her voice mounting again hysteri- 
cally. ‘‘Weshould have been civil to him— 
pleasant. He could easily make me a good 
allowance; not—not this, of course’’— 
hopelessly she looked around her—“‘but a 
little flat. I could have had a little flat, a 
French maidservant; if I could only have 
kept one who would have helped with my 
clothes. I could—I could v 

She struggled against tears, anger and 
despair. 

Maddox the lawyer realized more than 
she how bitterly her son was hurt; how 
hard every craven word of hers struck him. 
She had hit right home. Maddox saw that, 
although sympathy—more than a mere 
matter of form—was not his business. He, 
more than she, read King Garnet’s shame 
and amazement. 

“But, mother, you repeat that you’d take 
it—you’d actually take it after all he said, 
after all the insults?” 

“Oh, words, words!” said Mrs. Garnet, 
rocking. 

“More than words, mother. He didn’t 
come decently. He meant to do nothing 
but taunt us both, and you know it.” 

She turned to Maddox. 

“You will approach him —— 

“Mother! No!” 

“You must approach him, Mr. Mad- 
dox oy 
“‘T will approach his solicitors, dear lady, 
although I fear—still, they may feel justi- 
fied in advising him, and he may possibly 
take that advice even,now; even now.” 
He glanced once more remonstrantly at 
King. ‘But one can’t say. I hold out no 
hopes.” 

“But,” cried Mrs. Garnet in her high 
voice of tension, ‘‘what can I do?” 

King broke in. ‘‘I tell you I shall work, 
mother!” 

She cast him a look much as the lawyer’s 
look had been, without faith. His heart 
seemed to swell within him. 

The lawyer continued, “‘ You have friends, 
Mrs. Garnet.” 

“T had friends,”’ she said. 

For suddenly she looked clear into the 
pool of troubles, and her friends were not 
there with her. And already her mind be- 
gan to cast about among those throngs of 
friends. Who were they? Had she an in- 
timate—even one? Did anyone love her? 
Did she love anyone? When the wealth 
and the ease which made smooth the run- 
ning of those scores and hundreds of ac- 
quaintances had vanished, did not all else 
vanish too? 

She had laid up no treasures save her son, 
and in him she had no faith, believing him 
to be much as she had made him. All this 
she did not lucidly understand as yet; but 
she had taken a very sudden, deep look in- 
to that pool of the near future, and its wa- 
ters were strange to her. 

“Ah!” said Maddox, shaking his head. 
“Ah!” Herose. “In time of tribulation,” 
he added tritely, “‘we find our friends. We 
weed them out.” 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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Spring terminal clip permits 
wire to be instantly detached 
and reconnected while motor 
is running. Facilitates test- 
ing spark plug and coil. No 
nut to be unscrewed or lost 


a 


) 


New electrode design 
forms a natural drain 
so that no oil can lodge 
in spark gap 


Unscrew this bush- 
ing and plug comes 
apart. Notice compact 
porcelain to withstand 
hard service 


Patented CARBON 
PROOF porcelain 
\ with its high temper- 

“pa ature fins attains 
sufficient heat to burn 
oil deposits, thus offer- 
ing effective resistance 
to carbon 


AC 1075 


Special 
for 
Fords 


The Standard 
Spark Plug 


% of the World 
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Ford Drivers 


Why You Should Change 
Your Spark Plugs 


Ford engines require the best plugs 
just as much as others because a good 
spark in each cylinder is a necessity 
in any engine. 


AC 1075 Special for Fords is AC’s 


answer to this need. 


The same experts, who, year after 
year, make the AC Spark Plugs used 
in most costlier cars, have designed 
these AC 1075’s—as illustrated—to 
provide Ford owners with equally 
superior plugs. 


They may cost a trifle more than or- 
dinary plugs for Fords, but built as 
they are to end most motor ills, they 
are more than worth the difference. 


Put in a set of AC 1075’s—they 
will give you improved engine per- 
formance and easier starting. 


If your Ford dealer cannot supply 
you, obtain them from any other 


dealer—change to AC 1075’s now! 


s 


AC Spark Plug Company 
FLINT, ACichigan 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, Aprill13, 1915, U.S. Pat. No. 
1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending. ~ 
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WO MONTHS sufficed for the new 
Chandler to gain national recognition as 
a car of unprecedented performance capacity. 


Exhaustive tests at Pikes Peak demon- 
strated that its phenomenal new motor pos- 
sessed a power margin more than ample for 
any conceivable demand. 


Then owner enthusiasts quickly reafirmed 
that supremacy. In practically every section 
of the country, hills locally famous for the 
problems they present, yielded to its incom- 
parable virility. 


_ The same qualities that make the new 
motor a matchless master of hills, give it 
notable superiority in traffic driving. Its in- 


stantaneous throttle response and swift 
acceleration without skipping, free Chandler 
owners from the common difficulties of city 
driving. 


Contributing also to the enthusiasm with 
which the new Chandler has been greeted, 
are factors almost equal in importance to the 
Pikes Peak motor. 


Conservative changes have enhanced the 
beauty of all models. 


The chassis has been strengthened by 
sound improvements. 


And the new low prices establish values 
not to be equalled in the fine car field. 


7 
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PIKES PEAK MOTOR 


BUILT BY CHANDLER 


Designed to master the world’s highest automobile climb, 
the new Chandler motor has qualities that rank it among the 
few truly great power plants. By overcoming pre-ignition 
noises, imperfect combustion, and tendency to overheat, 
Chandler engineers added silence, economy, and depend- 
ability to its prime characteristic—matchless power. 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY <: CLEVELAND 
Export Department: 1819 Broadway, NewYork City Cable Address “Chanmotor” 


Touring Car (5 Pass.) $1395 Touring Car (7 Pass.) $1545 Royal Dispatch $1695 Chummy Sedan $1695 
All Prices F.O. B. Cleveland 
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It is I who am weeded out!”’ said Mrs. 
net, quite fiercely for her languid frailty 
hauteur. 
he lawyer made a sympathetic sound of 
est; no more. It had no conviction in 
nd carried none. He knew their world; 
> better. It clothed him and fed him, 
sht his fine house and car, dressed his 
rt wife; and he had studied and knew 
He knew it bare; he had seen its naked 
. Greed, pride and revenge 
> the watchwords of the fights 
sraled by him; and into his rich 
e love seldom stepped at all. 
ne knew the cold weather into 
*h the Garnets were going. 
[ shall do all I can in your 
rests. Rely on me,” he promised. 
ut even already, decent and 
lane man as he was reckoned, 
r value was fading, their plight 
of no profitable importance. 
1ad not so particularly and per- 
ly prized their acquaintance; 
usiness assets they were as good 
st to him. 
ing Garnet checked him at the 


Do you know of a job for me?” 
faddox paused to weigh his 
ver. 
What can you do?” 
Anything!” 
That means nothing.” 
hey were alone in the dark, 
lowy patch by the door of the 
2 library. Away by the fire, out 
arshot of their low voices, Mrs. 
net drooped and dabbed her 
. The lawyer felt minded, and 
lly he meant it, to speak out to 
ornamental youth. He said: 
In the streets of this city are 
dreds and thousands of men as 
ij as you, as useful as you, who 
willing to turn their hands to 
thing—which means they can 
xnothing well. Have you ever 
ed aside from your car as you 
re through the streets and seen 
n? There they were to be seen; 
ws getting daily haggarder with 
ety; fellowsso dumb with shame 
heir own incapacities—discoy- 
thus late—that they can 
lly, sometimes, beg aloud for 
job they’re after; fellows with 
oles to their boots, hoping the 
ers look a bit more respectable 
1 bare feet would do, without 
‘coats, without a change of linen, 
iout the price of a shave; yet 
must be shaved if anyone’s 
g to listen to ’em; fellows with 
r old jackets buttoned up over 
bare skin because they’ve 
ned their shirts and waistcoats. 
y’ll run a mile after a cab, hop- 
o be allowed to lift the luggage 
down for sixpence. And half 
2m are just as competent as 
and that’s not saying much, 
net. 


led aside and seen ’em? I'll bet 
answer that. You have not! 
ry, who is going to look aside for 


ou inherited, rightly or 
gly, a big printing works. Did 
learn the business? Could you 


* own and set up a page of a 
newspaper? JI can answer 


on Maddox’s words. The lawyer held 
hand. 

lrood luck!” he said. ‘Good luck!” 
hank you,” Garnet nodded. 

Jaddox went out. At the soft closing of 
sj oor, Mrs. Garnet lifted her tear-stained 
4from futile contemplation of the fire. 
(drew her shoulders together and shiv- 


Yome here, King. Sit down. What was 
ying to you.” 
e was telling me the truth.” 


‘e door of the library opened again. 
ed, scented, velvet-clad, little Mabel 
ee fairly burst into the room. Her 
, demure personality was transfigured; 
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she was distraught, yet enraptured with 
some passionate project. She ran straight 
to Mrs. Garnet, although her first. look 
and all her thoughts must have been for 
King. 

“Oh, my dear!”’ 

Mrs. Garnet rose. 

“Oh, Mabel!”’ 

They fell upon each other’s necks and 
hugged and kissed and wept. King stood 
looking on somberly at the two excited 
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The question again! He knew what he 
was by now, of course; but that everyone 
else should know it, too, and show it so 
plainly maddened him. 

He replied shortly, ‘‘Find a job of 
course.” 

‘““Of course you will,’ said little Mabel 
hesitantly. 

Then color began to flow into her pale face. 
She blushed under the guilt of thoughts 
which, nevertheless, were causing her a 


So They Drew Aside and Stood Under the High and Grimy Window Under Which She 
Remembered She Had Stood With King Garnet 


women, till Lady Mabel, still in Mrs. Gar- 
net’s clinging embrace, half turned to 
him and held out a hand. He took it and 
squeezed it. Then she struggled from the 
elder woman’s arms and gasped her ques- 
tions: 

“Ts it true—what all the papers are say- 
ing? Have you really lost everything? Is 
that horrid Silver who hated you so 
m-m-much ” she broke off with a sob. 

“Tt’s true,”’ said Mrs. Garnet. 

“B-b-but you'll fight it? You won’t 
let him ——’”’ 

King took her fluttering little hand again. 

“We've no fight to put up, Mabel. Ey- 
erything’s proved, clear as daylight. There 
is nothing to be said or done in any way 
whatever,” . 

“But, King, what shall you do?” 


happiness so exquisite as to be nearly pain. 
“T thought ——”’ she began. 

“Yes, darling?’’ moaned Mrs. Garnet, 
caressing her hand with eager fingers. 

ae that you would come away at 
once,” said Lady Mabel, ‘“‘and stay with me 
for a few months, till—till you have made 
your arrangements. Come right out of all 
the unpleasantness, both of you. There’s 
room in my little house and it will be de- 
lightful.’”’ 

“What will your aunt say?’’ moaned 
Mrs. Garnet of the aunt who purported to 
chaperon Mabel. 

““Aunt does as I tell her, always.” 

“Oh, my dearest Mabel, if you only knew 
what a weight your dear, kind suggestion 
lifts from my poor shoulders! I’m so 
mazed, so tired, so absolutely distraught, 
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darling, that to come and take refuge with 
you for a while would be just heaven.” 

“You are to come back with me now in 
the car,’’ cried Lady Mabel, tremulous with 
her own unaccustomed resolution, but 
blushing and radiant through the tears that 
still filled her shocked eyes. 

“Oh, my.darling! You dear, 
friend!’’ 

“And King?’’ Mabel murmured, turning 
to him very touchingly. 

““Mabel—mother, we can’t vic- 
timize Mabel or anyone else.” 

Mabel uttered a little ery. 

“Victimize me—when I’m only 
longing to have you with me to try to 
comfort you! Oh, King, she must 
come! And you y 

“For me, it’s impossible, Mabel. 
A thousand thanks. But there’ll be 
much for me to see to, and—and I 
must look round at once—and if I’m 
not turned out I shall stop here 
tonight to—pack, and so on.” 

“B-b-but after tonight, King?” 

Suddenly, with deep shame, he 
cried out, “You too! You think 
I’m useless! A damn man baby 
in need of any kind of protection!” 

“Oh, I don’t! I don’t! But I 
thought y 

“You thought all that was kind, 
Mabel; only I can’t doit. Ican’t!” 

She drew back, irresolute, dis- 
tressed, doubting her wonderful and 
gorgeous dream of a plan. 

“T want to go back with Mabel,” 
said Mrs. Garnet in a voice of weak 
obstinacy. 

King turned away from the two 
women. He put his elbows on the 
mantelshelf and stared down into 
the fire, hiding his eyes from them. 
He heard their little murmur of 
talk and broken planning going on 
without him. Presently his mother 
touched his arm. 

“Mabel is coming upstairs with 
me while I give orders what to pack, 


true 


“Very well, mother.” 

He did not move from the fire 
when they left him. 

Time went by; and then King 
Garnet’s mother was beside him 
again, touching his arm. 

“Mabel wants you to come and 
dine with us tonight.” 

“T can’t. I’m engaged.” 

Quite suddenly it came to him 
that there was only one woman with 
whom he could spend this evening— 
if she allowed it—and she was far 
removed from his mother’s world, 
and Mabel’s. Assoon as he thought 
of her he became steady. He felt 
like a rock. 

His mother was speaking again, 
slyly, cajolingly: ‘“‘King, Mabel is 
crying.” 

“T’m sorry. Why?” 

“About you.” 

He said somberly, “I can do 
nothing.” 

“King—why don’t you ask her to 
marry you?” 

He was startled out of speech by 
the greedy naiveté of this. He 
ground his teeth. Then he took his 
mother softly but forcibly by the 
arms. 

“See here! You—you’ve put that 
up to Mabel!” 

“Darling, it’ wasn’t I. Truly! 
She—she—really, King, she did!” 

“What? Mabel said i 

“Listen, dear boy. I’m so upset, 
you musn’t harass me.’’ She dropped 
into a chair and felt for her hand- 
kerchief. ‘“‘You must do all I 
want—or I shall never bear things!” 

He stood over her, and suddenly he saw 
a truth and spoke it. 

“You can bear things as well as any 
other woman.” 

“T won’t be spoken to like that! You 
musn’t! I’m your mother. Besides, it— 
it worries me. My nerves are all to pieces. 
I’ve a good mind to ring up Doctor Vere 
and ask him to come around at once.” 

*You’re not the rich patient you were, 
mother; get rid of your whims and fancies. 
Any doctor’ll tell you the truth now; as 
will any lawyer. But don’t let’s sidetrack. 
ee came here to tell me all that Mabel 
said.” 

“Am I not trying to tell you?” She cried 
a little. “‘The dear girl’s first words when 
we got upstairs were: ‘This will make all 
(Continued on Page 152) 
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[Ajeways a successful tire, General’s most 
interesting gains in sales have been made 
in the last few years—or, to be more exact, 
during the days of the so-called “buyers’ strike.” 
Not that prices have been of the “cut-rate” 
variety, or that quality has been tampered with, 
but because buyers have sought actual values 
more carefully. They have been quickened by 
the times into a better appreciation of General’s 
ability to “go a long way to make friends.” 
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IF more WOMEN would treat their feet as 
part of their understanding instead of as mere 
“ornaments” 


nervous system, there would be more happy 


FAMILIES! 


Widely 
Imitated 
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1€ Spirit of Youth in Your feet 


Learn to WALK—and to SMILE—and to know how wonderful this tired old 
world really is when viewed from a foundation of buoyant, FLEXIBLE ease 


IF more 


models are shown here. 


to driven body and nagging 


GROUND-GRIPPERS “harmonize” 


MEN would realize that happy, 
unrestricted feet play a very vital part in 
promoting business efficiency and increas- 
ing earning power, there would be more 


successful BUSINESSES! 
GROUND-GRIPPERS “perk you up” 


These famous ORIGINAL Flexible-Arch, Muscle-Developing Shoes are now 
made in handsomely MODIFIED STYLES for Men and Women. 


Two new 


Write for our interesting and instructive new Book, ‘‘What 


You Should Know about Your Feet.”’— 


IT’S FREE! 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE COMPANY, Inc., 141 Brookline St., EAST LYNN, MASS, 


(Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Health Shoes in the World) 
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Akron, Ohio, Shumaker Shoe Co. 
Baltimore, 
Berkeley, Calif., 
Birmingham, Ala., D. & H. Rich 
Boston, Mass., 32 West St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Buffalo, N. Y., C. H. Barton 
Butte, Mont., 
Champaign, Ill., W. Lewis & Co. 
Charleston, W. Va., 
Chicago, Ill., 29 East Lake St. 


36 W. Grand River Ave. 
Duluth, Minn., 
Eau Claire, Wis., 

Shoe Co, 
Findlay, Ohio, L. E. 
Fort Wayne, Ind:, Lehman Shoe Co. 


Refuse substitutes. 
2000 Agents Everywhere 


footwear selections. 


Fort Worth, Tex., McKee's Ground 
Gripper Boot Shop 

Hartford, Conn., 695 Main St. 

Huntington, W. Va., 
Hagy Co. 


Md., N. Hess’ Sons 
2103 Shattuck Ave. 


shington St. 

310 Livingston St. ing 

Joliet, Ill., Hutchinson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., J. J. Fontius & Sons 
Lewiston, Me., D. H. Day 

Lincoln, Nebr., Speier & Simon 

Los Angeles, Calif., C. H. Fontius 


Delphin-Doney Shoe Co. 


May Shoe Co, 


. Clark St. Louisville, Ky., 421 W. Walnut St. 

77 Jackson Blvd., W. Lynn, Mass., J. A. Gagnon, Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 38 E. 4th St. Milwaukee, W is., 128 Wisconsin St, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 927 Chester Ave., opp. | Minneapolis, Minn. .» 89 S. 7th St. 

New Union Trust Bldg. New Haven, Conn., Eli Boot Shop 
Columbus, Ohio, 18 E. Broad St. Newark, N. J., Hausman’s, 813 Broad St. 
Davenport, la., Harned & Von Maur Newport, R. I., Richard Bullock, Inc. 
Dayton, Ohio, Rike-Kumler Co, New York City, N. Y., 23 W. 35th St. 
Denver, Colo., J. J. Fontius & Sons 137 West 125th St. 

Des Moines, Ia., 509'4 Sixth Ave. 29 W. 46th St. 
Detroit, Mich., 126 W. Fort Oakland, Calif., 1506 Broadway 


Omaha, Nebr., J. J. Fontius & Sons 
Peoria, Ill., Eugene Kepler 
Philadelphia, Pa., 38 S. 17th St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 517 Grant St. 
Portland, Me., Dean Bros. 
Portland, Ore., 372 Morrison St. 


21 N. 4th Ave., W. 
Ivar Anderson 


Snyder 


Northcott, Tate, 


Indianapolis, Ind., 207 Guarantee Build- 


See the many smart new MODIFIED “‘Ground-Grippers’’ before making your Spring and Summer 
Exclusive Stores in the following Cities. 


Providence, R. I., 385 Westminster St. 
Rochester, N. Y., 47 Clinton St. North 
Sacramento, Calif., W. F. Frieseke 


Salt Lake City, Utah, J. J. Fontiu3 
& Sons 
San Diego, Calif., C. H. Fontius 


San Francisco, Calif., 687 Market St. 
Seattle, Wash., Buck Shoe Co, 

Sioux City, Ia., Ben Schulein 

South Bend, Ind., Paul Kuehn 
Spokane, Wash., Curry, Fortner Co. 
Springfield, Mass., Morse & Haynes 
Springfield, Ohio, Chas. Baldwin Co. 
Stamford, Conn., M. R. Doty 
Stockton, Calif., 21 S. Sutter St. 

St. Louis, Mo., 213 N. 8th St. 

St. Paul, Minn., 48 E. 6th St. 
facoma, Wash., 756 St. Helens Ave. 
Terre Haute, Ind., J. Bernheimer 
Yoledo, Ohio, 509 Madison Ave. 
Uniontown, Pa., Campbell-Hathaway 


0. 

Warren, Ohio, Frank and Wolkoff 

Washington, D. C., Robt. Berberich’s 
Sons 

Wheeling, W. Va., M. H. 
Main St. 

Worcester, Mass., Bemis & Co. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Proctor Hall Co. 
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(Continued from Page 149) 
the difference in the world to King and 
mene 

“How, in heaven’s name—when there 
was nothing between us of any sort what- 
ever? When a thing has never existed, how 
can it become different?” 

“Tt did exist.” 

“Tt did not!” 

“She thought it did.” 

‘‘Because you deceived her. It’s you 
who’ve done the harm, mother, with your 
plotting. How silly you women are! Why, 
I’ve never even kissed Mabel in a dark car 
going home from a dance, and she knows 
uae 

“She thought in time you’d care. And 
you would have cared—so you do care.” 

“T do not!” 

“Listen! Now, listen! And she said: 
‘Oh, go to him, dearest, and tell him not to 
be horribly proud, not to let it come be- 
tween us. You know how I love King!’”’ 

““And she’d be willing to marry me as I 
hone 

“Willing! My dear, she’d be crazy! 
And—and she sees as well as I do that it 
would answer the whole problem, settle ey- 
erything. Mabel is a quiet girl—not osten- 
tatious; doesn’t really dress as she might, or 
live as she might; few people know how rich 
she is. I don’t believe you know, darling.” 

“But I'll bet you do, mother!” 

“Mabel has fifteen thousand pounds a 
year. She’d allow me one. You and 
she ——” 

He shouted, “‘You haven’t settled the 
terms, have you? Well, I’m damned!” 

“Oh, don’t be noisy! My head aches. 
Settled terms, indeed! You speak prepos- 
terously. B-b-but she did ask me to come 
to you and give you a hint, not to let you 
stay here unhappy, penniless, at a loose end 
till that brute turns you out literally.” 

“You think I would wait for that, then?” 

“What else could you do?” 

“Don’t ask again what I could do, moth- 
er. Regarding this proposition of yours 
and Mabel’s —— 

“Oh, go to her, King! She’s up in my 
sitting room, waiting, wondering. Poor 
dear girl! Go to her, and be happy. All 
she wants a 

“Do you actually tell me, mother, that 
little Mabel wants to buy me?” 

“You speak preposterously! She knows 
you love her!” 

‘<I domot!~ 

‘She knows you’re proud. She’s afraid 
you won’t like to speak now. So, with great 
courage, the darling has spoken for you. 
Go to her, King!” 

‘Now you listen to me, mother! Listen 
well! I’m not a little dancing man, or a 
tame cat, or a toy dog, to be bought as a 
rich woman’s fancy, and be glad to get my 
keep. You may think me that; so may 
Mabel; but I’m not. I couldn’t do it. 
Mabel’s right about that one thing. I’ve 
got some sneaking pride anyway. If I 
were head over ears in love with her, if I 
were mad for her, I wouldn’t ask her to 
marry me now. I might ask her to wait if 
I were that mad. But I’m not. And, mother, 
Mabel knows it. What she’s banking on, 
where she makes her mistake, is in her 
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summing up of me. She thinks I can’t d 
without my chicken bone and my saucer ¢ 
cream. I can do without it all as well ¢ 
the next man. And ask Mabel Conway t 
marry me I will not!” 

“For my sake!” 

“Not even for yours!” 

“Think it over. She’s waiting 

“Pity to keep little Mabel waiting on 
fool’s game like this. Go back to her; te 
her from me how I admire her and her ger 
erosity—for generosity it is; and wome 
are very sweet. But help myself to it I wi 
not!” 

“But you’d be making her happy!”’ 

“T admire your notions of married lif 
and love, old lady. Go back to Mabel an 
tell her what I say.” 

“T shall send her to you.” | 

“For the Lord’s sake! If you dar 
mother, I’ll walk out of this house, and 
won’t come back even to say good-by 
you. ” 

“Then w-w-will you dine with Mab 
and me this evening?” 

“T will not!” | 

“Where shall you dine?” 

“Here, I dare say.” | 

; 


” 


— 


“ Alone?” 

“T dare say.” 

“You'll think things over? Perhaps ly 
been tactless. I’veputitbadly. Butyou’ 
a difficult son, King. If I leave you alo 
will you think things over?” 

“Tt’s up to me to think a good ma 
things over.’ 

She could extract no better satisfactio 
from him; and getting up, she went lacl 
rymosely towards the door. He followed 
open it for her. She looked up at his youn 
face, and it was almost like the face a 
stranger, set in stern lines she hadn’t s 
there before. 

“W-w-won’t you say good-by to 
bel?” 

“Mother, can’t you grasp that, with 
answer you’re taking her, Mabel won’t 
very eager to say good-by to me?” 

s youlye humiliated her. How coul 

ou?” 

She lingered hopefully. 

“Put it down to my stinking pride. Te 
her I love her and I leave her if you lik 
Put it how you like. But—but I leave he 
That’s understood.” 

“You should consider her feelings mol 
not your own.” 

He laughed, short and grim. She 
hastily and uncertainly, ‘I shall 
you up tonight, King; and—and mind 
ring me up in the morning, directly 
wake.” 

“T won’t miss it, old lady.” 

“‘ After all, you’re my son,” 
knew not what. He kissed her and gs 
went out. , 

He went back to the fire, and the soun 
of luggage being carried presently throug 
the hall did not penetrate to him; but h 
heard the engine of Mabel’s car started j 
outside the window, and going to the y 
dow, standing back in the shelter of th 
thick curtains, he looked out and saw th 
departure of the two women. - 

(Continued on Page 155) 
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(Continued from Page 152) 

fis mother, dressed for the street, was 
ful, masked, attractive; there was 
aing woebegone about her. With a dis- 
r of ultra-slim ankles she climbed lightly 
the limousine. Mabel, little and sub- 
d, and with an air of anxiety, followed. 
h glanced up at the library window, but 
thick curtains sheltered the watcher for 
m. they looked. 

o they drove away. 


xI 


ING Garnet had been waiting all the 
afternoon for the stroke of six. And at 
1e was thinking, ‘‘Atseven I’ll go to her. 
see if she’ll let me sit quietly in that odd 
n of hers and just talk. Both in the 
e ship now, she and I.” 
hen it struck him that they were not in 
same ship. She had beneath her a solid 
<, steam was up and she was headed out 
ea, while he merely stood, castaway, 
of work, at the harbor’s edge, and 
ed towards an unguessed horizon. He 
not found his ship at all. 
arnet was not the only man who was 
king towards Anna at six that after- 
n. A stout man had alighted from a 
eab at her door, and interrogated the 
lady. He waited in that drab person’s 
or until Anna came home. The land- 
- met her with the news. 
There’s a gentleman to see you, Miss 
d, about yer singing. A stoutish man. 
signer, miss. I don’t mind the looks of 
Shall he come up?” 
nnasuddenly sat down on astair and put 
hands over her heart, went even whiter 
1 the thoughts of the day had left her, 
replied simply, ‘‘ Yes.” 
he gained her room a few moments be- 
the heavy-breathing visitor toiled to 
top of the staircase, and she put a match 
he fire. The wood was dry and rotten. 
rackled and blazed instantly. Her last 
of flowers was fresh, making the mean 
n look rich. Into the firelight, to the 
white girl with eyes like flames, came 
stout man. 
esmiled; and she, who was used to read- 
men at aswift look, found him honest, 
reasonably kind. 
You are the song bird, hey?” 
I sing,” said Anna, her voice trembling 
use of the beating of her heart. 
e smiled again—one saw his large yel- 
teeth glisten in the firelight—and felt 
his cards. He produced one. 
If you would light the gas, miss, you 
d see my card; and I could see you.” 
9 she lighted the gas, and they faced 
looked at each other. They looked 
7 keenly. He was a prosperous man, a 
er man. She was a tired girl, a poor 
in her woolen working frock and her 
hat of corduroy pulled down over her 


VS. ; 
my name, if you please,’ he in- 


ne looked at the card and read that he 
Mr. Ferrugi of the Charlton Restau- 
; then looked up again and saw that 
was using his momentary opportunity 
sare at her. His look was vivid, absorb- 
yet of so obviously a business nature 
; it was entirely inoffensive. Again he 
ed reassuringly. 
Shall we sit down, Miss fs 
Land—Anna Land. And how rude of 
Please sit down!” 
> he took the uneasy oak armchair 
th she indicated and she took a straight 
r by the table. His interested glance 
id the room. 
The piano—it is all yours?” 
I have nearly finished paying for the 
0 


believe you are a true artist, Miss 
, not to be daunted by the difficulties 
ying for yourself a fine instrument like 
. Besides, I know you are a true artist; 
ve heard you sing.” 

You have heard—where?”’ 

s smiling gesture indicated the street. 
stood outside one night. I was pass- 
I heard—I waited, and took the 
ess. Now I have the name. And now, 
I tell you my errand?” 

lease !’’ 


ou are more eager,’’ he said with an 
sted look at her, “‘than I think you 
be a year hence. I am the manager of 


have no other engagements?” 
No; I work all day.” 
At what?” 
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She told him, and he said, ‘A pity!” 
very feelingly. 

Emboldened by his frank interest, Anna 
said: ‘‘Of course, I had hoped sometime 
for some such chance as this. Only I was 
going to ask for it—when I felt ready. It 
never seemed as though it could possibly 
come to me.”” Under her battered hat brim 
her eyes glowed. 

“Ah, you are young!” said Ferrugi, alive 
to the glowing of her eyes. ‘‘How nice! 
And you are very eager. That makes my 
errand easier. You would be willing to sing 
for dinner in the Charlton, hey?” 

She answered in a way that convinced. 

“Willing! Am I not!” 

It made Ferrugi laugh a little. 

“You know the Charlton?” 

“Yes. But, of course, I have never been 
inside.”’ 

““Ah, well,’ said Ferrugi, waving this 
away, “‘that side of life is all to come. I 
will tell you a little of our clientele. The 
Charlton has a very wonderful clientele, 
Miss Land. The more important half of 
the stage; all society. And if some great 
foreign impresario visits London he comes 
to us to dine. Yes, the Charlton is a fine 
arena for your talent. And we should pay 
you five pounds a week, and your dinner 
when you had finished singing.” 

“T take it,’ said Anna promptly, with 
no hesitation or bargaining whatever. 

“Of course you take it, child!”’ Ferrugi 
answered. ‘‘But first remove your hat.” 

She threw the old corduroy hat on the 
table, and the crown of her sleek, shining 
hair rose unmarred. Then Ferrugi saw 
that his first impressions were right, and 
that his new singer was very beautiful. 

“You will sing to me, Miss Land?” 

She went to the piano, opened it and 
sang the Barcarolle of Hoffmann. 

Ferrugi did not say what he thought; he 
only demanded more. But his small, black 
and very shrewd eyes were fixed on the top 
of the girl’s head that rose, shining, above 
the shining piano. He was a business man 
who knew when he had found a pearl, and 
he had priced her low, and bought her, and 
he was well content. As for her, she would 
have sung as long as he commanded, in a 
rapture of anxiety to please; but at the end 
of the third song he stopped her and came 
over to the piano. He laid a hand on her 
shoulder. 

“You are very nice; more than nice. 
The voice is fine. I’ll have a contract made 
for you, my dear, eh?—and we'll sign it 
tomorrow. A year?” 

She half closed her eyes, to recall to her- 
self the power to think undevastated by 
Ferrugi’s piercing black regard; and sud- 
denly she had an inspiration, a sort of 
vision of the golden stair rising to the 
heights, not far away, but sheer before her. 
And in the strength of that moment’s vision 
she opened her eyes again and said stoutly, 
“A year is a long time; three months at a 
time, renewable—something like that, 
please.” 

Ferrugi leaped on the proposition and 
tore it to shreds, but Anna picked it up and 
pieced it together, and presented it again. 
He said she was a foolish girl, a reckless 
girl, not to assure herself of a year’s com- 
fortable employment when she had so fine 
a chance. He hoped she was not thus early 
allowing imagination to run away with her. 
Did she expect at the end of the first three 
months, then, that some great foreign im- 
presario would hear of her and make her 
name and fortune on the spot? These 
bright things only happened in books, my 
dear. Come! Come! Was not a year’s se- 
curity worth risking a fairy tale for? But 
the more Ferrugi talked to her in this pru- 
dent and paternal fashion, the brighter did 
that golden stairway shine, and the more 
did she hold to her amendment. 

So in the end Anna Land got her way 
and a three months’ engagement, with 
option of renewal. ; 

She had forgotten her supper; forgotten 
the chilly journey ‘home from the works; 
forgotten the work—nothing was real but 
Ferrugi and the Charlton Restaurant. She 
sat on the piano stool in a dream of happi- 
ness. That Ferrugi knew all about it goes 
without saying, and he laughed at her. He 
bore no grudge for the girl’s caution. He 
patted her shoulder again. 

“Now, my dear, you start from now. 
What about. a frock?” 

“T have none,’ she answered simply. 

“The management will provide,” said 
Ferrugi, crinkling up his eyes. ‘‘Go to 
Rosette in Shaftesbury Avenue. Tell her 


Ferrugi sent you to be fitted out in a very” 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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eA candy never faced a more 
exacting test than this 


NCE in every few years it happens. A new 
candy becomes the chosen leader in the big 
metropolitan centers. 

Discriminating, difficult to please—these people 
are slow to forsake old preferences. Only some rare 
new goodness will lure them into accepting a new 
candy. 

Some years ago Romance Chocolates were first 
put out. New flavors from exclusive recipes! Thick 
chocolate coatings over meaty nuts and luscious 
fruit and cream centers! All compounded from the 
finest ingredients ! 

Little by little these candies, then new, grew in 
popularity. One person told another. Hostesses 
served them. They were passed about. 

Today we are able to offer these same remarkable 
chocolates to people everywhere. The enlargement 
of our kitchens makes it possible to put them on sale 
in all parts of the country. Your confectioner or 
druggist carries Romance Chocolates. They range 
in price from 80c to $1.50 a pound. Cox Confection- 
ery Company, East Boston, Mass. 


$ 1.00 @ pound for 
Romance SELECTIONS. 
If your dealer can’t supply 
yousend us hisname and ad- 
dress and $1.00 and we'll 
send you a box prepaid. 
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Are the Devils Torturing 


You need not suffer with callouses 


F YOU understand what causes callouses 

you will appreciate how quicklyand effec- 
tively Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builders and 
Callous Relievers get rid of them. Callouses 
are formed bypressure froma lowered bone 
in the ball of the foot which has been forced 
out of normal position. Remove this pres- 
sure and the callous instantly ceases to 
hurt and soon disappears. 


Wivards relieve callouses 


Beneath the smooth, flexible leather sole of a 
Wizard Arch Builder and Callous Reliever is a 
series of pockets—one for each metatarsal bone. 
By placing a soft rubber cushion in the pocket di- 
rectly behind the callous, the lowered bone is 
gently supported in its normal position. The pres- 
sure removed, the pain stops instantly, and grad- 
ually the callous disappears. The height of the sup- 
port needed is regulated by the thickness of the 
rubber cushion. 


arches 


flexible cushion. 


WIZARD LIGHTFOOT Co., ST. LOUIS, MO.: 


Please send me your treatise on foot troubles and chart for purpose of locating my trouble. 


Your Name 


Relief for weak 


Note how inserts in pockets 
permit building up arch any 
shape, height and position 
needed. No metal is used. 
The arch rests on a soft, 
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Your Sole? 


Wizards cushion your feet 


Don’t confuse Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builders 
with ordinary arch supports, for they contain no 
metal, and are designed to givea cushion support 
to any part of the foot needing it. Wizard Arch 
Builders are made of smooth, flexible leather, 
so completely adjustable that you can form a 
cushion which will conform exactly to the nor- 
mal shape of your foot. This cushion can be 
built up gradually, if desired. Your foot will rest 
upon it naturally and will function with free- 
dom and grace. It is impossible to describe the 


comfort one immediately feels when properly 
fitted with Wizard Arch Builders. 


Special shoes 
good but unnecessary 


Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builders will correct foot 
troubles in any shoe that fits properly. They do 
not show when worn and will not affect the trim 
appearance of the smartest shoe. The sensible 


For relieving 
callouses 


Note the soft rubber 
inserts supporting the 
bone just back of the 
sore spot. This takes off 
the pressure and gives 
complete relief. 


Address 


Dealer’s Name : 5 


April 7, 1923 


shoes, often called corrective, are a good founda 
tion for Wizard Arch Builders, but they cannot 
take the place of them. For callouses and lean: 
ing heels Wizards are necessary. For weak and 
fallen arches Wizard Arch Builders form a sup 
port that can be adjusted to conform to the 
individual arch. As arches even in feet of the 
same size vary greatly in height, length and shape 
it is essential, if you want complete relief, to have 
the support under your foot exactly fit your own 
arch. No fixed or rigid arch, either separate ot 
a part of the shoe, can possibly take the plac 
of Wizard Arch Builders in this respect. 


Where to get relief 


Go to a shoe dealer where there is an expert 
who has studied the Wizard System. If youdon’ 
know of such a dealer, write us. We will senc 
you our book, “Orthopraxy of the Feet,” an¢ 
a chart on which to make a diagram of youl 
foot. This chart will locate your trouble and 
will enable us to direct you to immediate 
relief. 


Correcting run-over 
heels 
Note how the insert under 
the heel straightens ankle. 
This prevents twisting the 
JS foot structure, avoids seri- 
5 ous trouble, and causes 
heels to wear evenly. 


(Continued from Page 155) 
1 sheath of silver tissue with shoes to 
ch at a total cost of fifteen guineas. She 
do it. I expect great things tomorrow 
t. And now, au revoir.” 
; Ferrugi went leisurely down the stairs, 
x Garnet bounded up them. 
nna’s door was still open, and she stood 
. the light behind her, silhouetted, dark 
slender, watching her stout fairy prince 
it. Too far removed in her ecstasy 
1 immediate mundane things, she felt 
urprise at King Garnet’s lightning ad- 
; At the back of her mind she remem- 
d the catastrophe, and yet by the time 
ad come in and she had shut the door 
1 herself and him, she had not fully 
kened to it. She held out a hand— 
+h he kissed—and she walked back, 
out a word, to the fire, in which she 
a shining world. Garnet followed her. 
Do you mind my coming here?” 
[’m very glad to see you.” 
Anna,” he said, puzzled, “‘turn round 
look at me. Don’t stare at the fire.” 
Oh, I’m sorry. I was far off.’ 
1e turned and looked at him, and he 
her radiant, trying to subdue the radi- 
.as unseemly. His heart missed a beat 
ees on; he stepped back incred- 
sly. 
Anna, something’s happened.” 
Yes, something’s happened.”’ 
1e shone like the sun and stars; there 
no concealing it. For a short while the 
1 man and girl stood looking at each 
r, she so simple in her joy, he so simple 
s dismay, that each emotion was traced 
uly on each face. And it seemed to 
x Garnet that all the insurgent warmth 
*h had filled him as he rushed here was 
ing to ice. 
1e was glad. 
You’re glad, Anna?”’ he said in a falling 


e. 
Glad! Why, it’s wonderful! I’m crazy! 
iow can you understand?” 
Only one thing would make me under- 
d—if you loved him.” 
nna’s mind was on Ferrugi. 
sdulously back at King. 
And you can’t love him! You can’t! 
ways knew you didn’t! And a girl like 
doesn’t marry a man for his money. 
’ve explained that to me clearly 
igh. You say you’re crazy. What do 
mean? Anna! For God’s sake! You 
an’t all this time loved Silver?’’ 
ana caught herself then right back to 
present—she had been away into the 
re—and she was ashamed that her own 
sure and glorification should have 
e for an instant before King Garnet’s 
bles, blotting them out. She remem- 
d. He saw the soft changes fly into her 
, and with a little passionate murmur 
ook her hand again and kissed it. 

ou read the news in the morning’s 
or, Anna?”’ 
Yes,’’ she said quietly, all alive now to 
aeed, “‘and I heard it before then; I 
d it last night.” 
Dh, from Silver! That dinner 
1e nodded. 
What difference does 
a? 
dow—difference, King?” 
or the first time she called him by his 
pee not realizing it. But he realized 
d thrilled to the core. 
3etween you and Silver.” 
Why, none at all!” 
2 was searching her face, and he saw by 
‘url of her lip that this was true. 
tou mean that, Anna?” 
i | Mean it. How hard it is for men to 
ve! 
‘Then, what difference does it make be- 
(m you and me? 
lith infinite regret tugging, vat her, she 
cered, ‘None at all, King.” 
(4 ou want neither of us?” 

want a very big man.” 
Yh, Anna! I will be a big man for you!” 
ce sat down in the oak armchair, and 
ist himself at her feet, his arms on her 


She stared 


it all make, 


50 you believe that, Anna darling?” 
: looked over his head into vague 
neces. 


‘ake me and make me, Anna!” 

fake yourself!” 

meeonste gaze fell. He knew some- 
p in him, that this girl, beautiful, 
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ardent, desirous, had summed up life with 
the hard truth of the most elderly cynic, if 
withal as kindly asa baby. He felt that her 
seeking eyes looked through all delusions, 
and yet that she walked with illusions upon 
the mountain top. He knew that she put 
away all unproved sentimentalities, all 
platitudes, accepted clichés and texts, even 
though she clung strongly and sublimely to 
the greatest faith of all. He sighed. 

He said “TI will.” 

Her look at him had the passion of a 
young woman and the pitying maternity 
of an old one. 

“You must fight for it.” 

“Do you believe in me, Anna, in the very 
least?” 

‘*T will believe in you as long as you keep 
believing in yourself, King.” 

He muttered, ‘‘It’s becoming hard to be- 
lieve in myself 

He told her of Maddox’s diatribe. She 
listened. He half hoped to hear from her 
some little alleviating cry of protest, of 
sympathy; but none came. 

When he had finished she said, “‘ King, 
a man must make himself. Women are 
taught to believe that men are in their 
hands. It has been convenient to appoint 
women the bearers of all moral responsibili- 
ties. That was taught to me by my 
mother, who feared to teach me anything 
that she hadn’t been taught before me. I 
refuse to believe. I cannot take you and 
make you if you will not make yourself; or 
if I can, I will not. I would have such 
contempt for you, King, if you couldn’t 
even do what I, a woman, try to do. 

“T think a mother must make her babies; 
but after a man leaves his mother’s hands 
let him proceed himself. Let him not try 
to place himself and all his faults and fail- 
ings to be the charge of some woman, whom 
he may blame if he fails. 

“And just so with a woman, King. She 
must make herself. Neither man nor 
woman should lean upon another while 
either has the power left to stand upright. 
When you lean on someone else, King, you 
are a thing to be pitied, not a man to be re- 
spected. A bad wife never ruined a good 
man; and a bad man never ruined the soul 
of a good woman. We make ourselves; and 
if we are worth while at all others cannot 
make us. 

Ask nobody to make you, King. Stand 
up!” 

There was in King Garnet’s mind that 
actual imminent question which must be 
answered soon somehow; that question 
which his mother and Mabel and Maddox 
had staled by repetition; that he had asked 
himself: “Yes; but what shall I do?” 

Yet now, though he did not see any more 
clearly which corner to turn, though he 
knew no road to take, he was ashamed to 
ask the question of Anna. 

She had said to him like a trumpet call, 
“Stand up!” 

“Yes,” he nodded. And impelled by the 
figurative words, he rose and stood on the 
hearth rug, looking down upon her. “Yes, 
Anna, I will.” 

She remained silent, looking up at him, 
as if waiting for more than mere promises; 
her attitude asked ‘‘ Plans?” 

He had none. 

All day he had been revolving plans in 
his head, and they were all foolish and cow- 
ardly. They were unmentionable here any- 


ay. 

Fellows like me, Anna, are terribly 
handicapped. There are no obstacles; we 
do no training. It sounds contemptible to 
you, I know, if I say that to a fellow like me 
the first time he has to recognize that life is 
a battlefield it leaves him fairly sick and 
stunned. | He’s no good on that battlefield. 
He 

at Hot, King, I know. But don’t 
think; not just now; go out and do.” 

He overcame his hesitation and asked, 
“Do what?” 

“Find out, King. Work!” 

“What work, Anna?”’ 

“Find out, my dear, find out! You are 


a young single man with no ties. Your 
mother 

““My mother will be all right.” 

“Then you are free, King.” 

“Yes,” he agreed bitterly. ‘And free- 


dom is all I have.” 

“Tt is the second greatest possession in 
the world, King.” 

‘What is the first, Anna?”’ 

“Love; I think love would be first.’ 

Once more Garnet cast himself kneeling 
at her feet, his arms on her knees. After 
all, they were both young; he loved her 
so; tomorrow was far off; there were no 
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problems in this littleroom. He ached that 
she should kiss him, 

“‘Let’s have done with abstractions for a 
minute, dear; just for a little minute or 
two. I must talk about you. Anna, tell 
me, when did you begin to work?” 

“At fifteen.” 

4 Fifteen ! But you—you’re so well read, 
so —— 

“There are night schools; 
classes, you know.” 

One Anna 

He made Anna laugh. 


“Half the world doesn’t know how the > 


other half lives.” 
“But, Anna, at fifteen! Why?” 


“My mother was beginning to be an in- | 
valid then, and had to give up a lot of the | 


lace work she used to do in her spare time; 
I mean in time spared from housework.” 

“But, my dear, what a struggle!” 

“Many people ‘struggle, as you may get 
better opportunities for observing. And if 
I seem hard, my dear, it is just that I would 
like everyone to observe these things. I’m 
not hard really. I’m not hard, King!” 

“Oh, you darling, don’t I know it! 
Can’t I see? You, hard!’’ 

He kissed her wrists, emerging very thin 
from the woolen sleeves. 

“But I can’t bear to think—I’m so 
sorr oh 


dear,” said Anna. She added 
reflective way, 
being much too sorry for themselves.” 

“Not that you look sorry,’ King said. 
“You look radiant tonight, Anna, as if you 
had a secret. Won’t you tell me, dear?” 

The gorgeous future again overwhelmed 
Anna, so that she told him all. 

“T have an engagement to sing at the 
Charlton at dinner every evening, 7:30 till 
nine o’clock. And, King, I shall have five 
pounds a week!”’ 

He looked into her face. 

“Oh, Anna, just what does this mean?” 

“Tt means that I’ve got my foot on the 
stairs, King, the stairs to all I dream of—I 
know it! I just feel it in every little bit.of 
me. That fat man you met going down- 
stairs is the manager and he had just called 
to engage me.” 

“How did he know of you?”’ 

The young man was suddenly in a frenzy 
of jealousy. Impotent to protect by money, 
by prestige, by name, he now was more 
fiercely protective than he had ever been. 
He recalled to himself swiftly the foreign- 
looking man who had cast him a quick, wise 
look on the darkish stairs. 

Anna was speaking ecstatically, snatched 
from her determination, her strong com- 
posures: 

“He heard me from the street, when I 
practiced. He offered me a year’s contract, 
but I insisted on three months only. Be- 
cause, my dear, I just feel—oh, I just feel 
this is the beginning of all I hope for! Do 
you know, when he was here, when he was 
making terms, I shut my eyes, and an ex- 
traordinary sort of half dream, half inspira- 
tion came to me. King, I saw success like 
a—a great golden body. I did, indeed!” 

She had no conception of the bitterness 
that overwhelmed King Garnet as he knelt, 
listening at her feet. The bitterness of 
humiliation that this beloved girl should 
outreach him, the bitterness of loss, the 
bitterness of all partings, just ate like rats 
at his very soul. 

“Oh, Anna, shall I lose you?”’ 

She came to earth again; to his troubled 


in her grave 


es. 

“Oh, King, come after me! Follow me! 
Pass me! Beat me! Turn round and wait 
ee me! That is what I would have you 

(0) ! ” 

He said most desperately, “‘If I can do 
none of those things?” 

They looked deep into each other’s eyes. 
Hers turned away, but not until they had 
asnwered plainly, “You must. You must 
be big. You must be bigger than I. If you 
cannot get me you cannot have me.” 

He sighed, seeking for words, but all were 
vain. 

Instead he asked, after a long hesitation, 
“Then let me kiss you once, Anna. Be 
kind. Be soft. Be tender just once. Let 
me be weak this once. A kiss to take into 
battle, dear.” 


She went into his arms for that kiss, so | 


Knapp-Felt 


kind, so soft, so tender. But there was only 
one kiss. The others waited—how long? 

Anna Land set out to find the treasure 
she sought; and far behind her, King Gar- 
net set out too. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


continuation 


va 
“You wait till I’m sorry for myself, my | 


“People are in the habit of © 


|The Collegiate, 
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Knapp-Felt 


HATS “or MEN 


For many years the Crofut 
& Knapp shop has enjoyed 
the reputation of being the 
leader inthecreationof new 
styles for young men. The 
Knapp-Felt signature is a guar- 
antee that the hat is the C& K 
production and not a copy 
lacking the peculiar character 
and distinction of the original. 
illustrated in 
this column, is in high favor 
with those of the younger set 
whose inclination tends toward 
a lower set brim. The variety 
of proper styles in a wide range 
of attractive colorings in which 
the Knapp-Felt grades are made, 
assures headwear that is becom- 
ing and appropriate. Knapp-Felt 
qualities as low as Six Dollars 
and as high as Forty Dollars. 


Write for THe Harman 


The Crofut and Knapp Co., 620 Fifth Ave., New York 
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“Dollar Topkis is better 


than many that cost more” 


ETTING a Topkis Athletic 

Union Suit for one dollar 
is like finding another dollar. 
It’s equal to any two-dollar suit 
I ever saw. 

“Why, the easy Topkis fit 
alone is worth a dollar a minute. 
Watch how the roomy arm-holes 
let my muscles play when I use 
this exerciser.” 

The Topkis comfort-fit is due 
to correct designing and generous 
measurements. Topkis Athletic 
Underwear is planned according 
to actual human proportions— 
and more material is used than in 
most other athletic union suits. 
No skimpiness anywhere. Extra 
wide, extra long legs. 

Complete comfort from neck 
to knee. Hangs loosely from 
shoulders, scarcely touching your 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear. 


body at any point. No thick, 
bulky belt at waist-line. 

Full size guaranteed in every 
garment. And every yard of 
fabric pre-shrunk to remain true 
to size after many launderings. 

Topkis wears long, too. That’s 
because it’s made of the best 
nainsook and other high-grade 
fabrics—and carefully tailored by 
expert workers. Seams are even 
and closely stitched. Buttons 
put on securely. 

Did you ever get such under- 
wear value for One Dollar? No 
good dealer will ask more. They 
won’t hesitate to tell you it’s worth 
more, though. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 75c 
agarment. 75c for Boys’ Union 
Suits, Girls’ Bloomer Union Suits, 
and Children’s Waist Union Suits. 


Look for the Topkis label. 


New illustrated booklet tells you how to 


judge underwear. 


Write for free copy. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 
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TAME CAT Cll-CAINS 


(Continued from Page 15) . 


“That’s a hell of a question!” says The 
Eel. ‘On me, of course! Don’t you think 
I can throw this bum?” 

“T think you can,” I agrees, ‘‘but I just 
wanna be sure that you want to.” 

“Well, I does,’ says he. 

They ain’t no argument about rigging 
the match. Kennedy and his manager 
knows about McTague, and in less than ten 
minutes we got the row all fixed. We hook 
up with the guy that runs the dance hall in 
Skag, get out a flock of posters and adver- 
tise the show for two nights later, with 
ringside seats at fifty fish and the worser 
ones in proportions. Then I gets the bar- 
keep to lay out my five hundred smackers at 
one to three and gets busy limbering The 
Eel for the mix-up. 

Though the kid ain’t worked much, he’s 
in grand condition; and we’s been so broke 
they ain’t no fat to sweat off. I notice Ken- 
nedy doing most of his training at the bar 
and it look to me like a cinch for MeTague. 
Which it is, only more so. 

They is easy five thousand iron men in 
the hall the night of the row, but they don’t 
hardly get no runs for the money. It takes 
about ten minutes for The Eel to send Ken- 
nedy spinning around on his eyebrows, and 
the only reason the next tussle lasts half an 
hour is because I tells my boy to get in good 
with the sports by letting ’em stay indoors 
long enough to get their feet warm. 

When we checks up the next day we 
finds we is four thousand smackers to the 
good, counting in my bets and everything. 
The boat sails and Kennedy with it, but 
we get the news around town they is a 
coupla good grapplers in Dawson. 

““What’s the matter with sticking here?”’ 
says The Eel. ‘‘You can frame up some 
rows, can’t you?” 

““Maybe,”’ I comes back; “but the big 
money is in the other town. Come on, kid. 
Beyond the Chilled Cat lies Italy.” 

“All right,’ agrees McTague, 
wops always was pie for me.” 


“them 


Pees 


ELL, they ain’t no use going into no 

details about the rough time we has 
getting to Dawson—building boats, taking 
shots at rapids and other light workouts 
like that. 

To take a quick look at the town you’d 
think they wasn’t dough in it to buy shoes 
for asnake; but when I drifts into asaloon 
and sees a cuckoo betting five grand on the 
double O like the folks at home push out 
two dollars on an ace-full pat, I decides the 
run-down shacks and the tar-paper roofs is 
just camel-flags to keep out the grifters and 
bull the tax collectors. 

We ain’t been in the burg ten minutes 
before I finds out that all the sport doingsin 
Dawson is in the hand of a guy named Jim 
Tierney, and you can’t even match up a 
coupla rabbits in an egg-laying race with- 
out seeing this lad, and you got to see him 
with something besides your eyes too. 
That being found out, and me having no 
wishes to start no reform waves or bust into 
the simple costumes of the natives, I pro- 
ceeds to hunt up this Tierney baby. 

“Know me?” I asks him. 

“No,” says he. . ‘Should I?” 

“You can’t never forgive yourself,’ I 
comes back, “‘if you passes up the chance.” 
Then I tells him my name and about my 
business in Dawson. 

“McTague, eh?’’ says he. “Ain’t that 
the bird that forgot his lines and crabbed 
the act down in St. Louis a year or so ago?”’ 

“That’s him,’ I admits; “but you don’t 
need to lose no sleep over him now. Suffer- 
ing has made a better man outta him.” 

“How much better?” Tierney wants to 
know. 

“Not too much,” I hastens to explain. 
‘Just enough to play the game square and 
above the boards with his handlers.” 

“And the public?” he asks. 

“Ts they any here?’’ I comes back with 
mocked surprise, and Tierney laughs. 

“All right, Higgins,” says he. “I guess 
me and you can do some business. They 
is a coupla pretty good wrestlers here and I 
don’t see no reasons why your baby and 
them can’t spend the whole winter deciding 
who is the champ. The mat game’s good 
here, and if you run right with me you and 
McTague can do as well as Kennedy did.” 

“What did he escape with?” I asks. 

“Thirty thou at the leastest,” says 
Tierney; “and I wouldn’t be surprised if 
his side bets didn’t pull it up to twice that.” 


“Sweet and pretty enough,” I adil 
“You heard what The Eel did to Kennet 
down at Skagway ge 

“Yeh,” answers he, “I did. How’d ye 
fix it?” 

“How?” I asks. | 

“You make me,” he growls kinda ‘ir 
patient. “What'd you have to slip fl 
Rock-Crusher to take them spills.’”’ 

“Nothing,” says I, “except a toe ho 
and a head lock. The row was on the 
and up.’ 

Tierney don’t say nothing for a whi 
He don’t seem to be able to get it no 


conk that MeTague could be good eno 
to knock over a two-hundred-pounder li 
Kennedy on the square. 

“T guess the Crusher didn’t try,” 
decides finally. 

“Well,” I suggests, ‘I got a coupla tho 
sand in my kick that says The Eel can fl 
anybody in Dawson, without no tri 
neither.” 

“Save your hen feed,” says Tiern 
“You don’t know what we got here. 
chance do you think that boy of yo 
would have against the Big Swede? He 
only about twice the size of Kennedy.” 

“That’s nice,’”’ I comes back. “Li 
make the bet three thousand instead 
two and at the same time spring a nove 
on. the town.’ 

“What do you mean—novelty?” sn 
Tierney. 

‘A wrestling match where nothing d 
happen except wrestling,’”’ I explains. 

“Forget it!” is the answer. ‘‘The gar 
is so used to the stuff they been gettir 
that a square row would look like a fram 
up to them.”’ 

“Just the same,” I insists, “I’d like 
get a chance to show you just what 
Eel ean do. 

“Well, we’ll talk about that later,” 


the bar. 
orders up a coupla jolts of varnish an 
when I starts to pay the barkeep shq V 
my money back. 

“Tin roof,’”’ he explains. 

“On the house,” says Tierney. il 
McTague over this afternoon. I’d liket 
take a look at the kid. Where you flo 
ping?” 

“At the Miner’s Rest,’’ I tells hi 
“Hot and cold running chills in eye 
room.” 

“The Rest, eh?”’ says Tierney. “Don 
let McTague fall for that man-eater oy 
there. I think she had something to ¢ 
with Kennedy’s beating it out.” 

“Meaning who?’ ’ T asks. 

“Omaha Sue,” he explains. 
that jane flashed her lamps on you yet? 

“No, she ain’t,”’ I tells him; ‘“‘and the 
is no danger of The Eel making any suck 
plays with her. The kid’ s frail-shy.” — 

“Keep him that way,” advises Tierne} 
“The skirt knows too much now from 
stuff Kennedy spills to her.” mr, 

I beats it over to the hotel, and the 


=. 
A 


of that Fae ane her cheeks and lips. 
leaning over real confidential, and M 
Tague’s listening just like she was te 
him the directions for getting the b 
dough the old miser hid under the t 

I gives The Eel the come-on-over-he 
and he obeys cheerful like a kid runni 
to get the back of his ears washed. 

“You can sing if you wants to,” 
“but nix on the ae ae the wo: 


into my socialist affairs?”’ 

I don’t aim to get the kid mad, so I te 
him about my talk witn Tierney | 
bozo’ s tip-off to let the wren be or 


you talk big money MoTocne loses int 
ests in everything else, and pretty 80 
he’s out on the street taking a walk W 
me. 
“She ain’t a bad kid,’’ The Eel tells 
“and she’s had a lot of tough luck.” | 
“Maybe,” I admits; “but her hick ai 
near as tough as she is. Of course, it 
no fun to have your husband desert ¥ 
and leave you with a crippled child to tal 
care of and so on.’ 
(Continued on Page 161) 


(Continued from Page 158) 

She didn’t say nothing about the baby 
g crippled,”’ cuts in MeTague. 
Didn’t she?’’ says I. “I guess that 
of the act ain’t got over the Chilled- 
Pass yet.” 
When did she hand you this stuff about 
2lf?’’ asks The Eel. 
she ain’t yet,’’ I tells him; “‘but I used 
now lots of her sisters in Arizona and 
Mexico, down in the copper camps.” 
1e kid acts kinda puzzled, but don’t 
10 more about the skirt. In the after- 
.I takes him over to Tierney’s place 
he lookover and the boy makes a good 
ession. 
\ little light,’ says the Big Noise; 
; we'll see to it that nobody hurts you.” 
Vhatta you mean, hurt me?” yelps 
Eel. “They ain’t nobody in this tank 
| that can even muss my hair.”’ 
rr some reasons that makes Tierney 
_and he forgets his business principles. 
They ain’t, hey?” he shoots back. 
put you up against. a bozo that will 
k you in two and throw your ribs 
1 the window. I was gonna fix it so 
could start off with a coupla wins and 
n good, but you’re one of them fresh 

that needs a little taming before 
re fit for a helping of gravy. Wanna 
ip against the Big Swede on the 
re ” 


‘or how much?” McTague seeks to 


I. 
sixty per cent of the gate,’’ answers 
ney. “ Winner takeall. Monday night. 
t say?” 
lon’t get no chance to answer. 
You’re on!’’ says The Eel, and ducks 
1 the place. I goes after him. 
fou sucker!”’ I hisses. ‘‘That bird 
the sport works of this town and you 
off by getting in bad with him. Know 
hing about this Big Swede he’s slam- 
you up against?” 
fe ain’t got no more than two arms, 
1e?”? comes back The Eel. 
Yo,” says I; “but he weighs about 
hundred fifty, and your coat sleeve 
dn’t come to his elbows from what 
vey tells me about this lad. Here I 
everything sitting pretty for us to 
2 a clean up with hardly no work 
|, and you comes along and insists on 
ng the game honest and hard.”’ 

the next coupla days I tries to fix it 
Tierney to lay off the boy and take 
back into his good gracious; but no, 
ain’t nothing doing. He think’s The 
s too fresh, and anyways he says it’s 
3ig Swede’s turn to win. 
lon’t get to pipe Tierney’s boy until 
light of the fuss, and when I sees him 
about ready to hedge every bet I’d 
> on McTague. He’s at least twice as 
s The Eel, and don’t look so muscle- 
d, neither. For a whale of a guy he’s 
and shifty, and I don’t see no chance 
ny lad if the Big Swede ever gets the 
on him. 

ley is anyways ten thousand berries in 
hack that goes for a arena in Dawson. 
minutes after the milly starts The 
3 flat on his shoulders and the crowd is 
g him the razzberry. Tierney throws 
‘an grin my way, and when I makes 
for him to go easy with McTague he 
es his head no. 

le next spasm is a horse of a different 
v. The Eel gets a toe hold on the Big 
le and they ain’t no chance to break it. 
10 times a-tall McTague flops the 
00 on his blades and that bird’s been 
shed so hard that he’s kinda wabbly 
i he comes back for the third and last 

Tierney don’t look so happy, and 

a whole lot lesser than that when a 
lock finishes up the Big Swede in a 
la minutes. All of a sudden the crowd 
s hissing. 

Vhat’d I tell you?” says Tierney. 
is is the first up-and-up match they 
seen in Dawson and they think it’s a 
e-up. That baby of yours is there. 
re me with him, will you? I can make 
of change with that lad.” 

"m agreeable,” says I, and takes the 
er up with The Eel. 

Not a chance,” says the kid. “I won’t 
ball with that crook even if I has to be 
st all my life. I don’t like him, and 
lon’t, neither.” 

cTague ain’t so mad, though, that he 
t let Tierney fix up a row with another 
‘ssional in town; but he won’t listen 
) talk of arrangements. The match is 
t spot for The Eel and he makes a 
< job of it, finishing the row by break- 
he goof’s arm above the elbow. 


THE SATURDAY 


I don’t see Tierney for a coupla days 
after. He gives me a funny grin. 

“You might as well pack up your 
doll clothes and beat it,’’ he says. ‘The 
wrestling season’s over. The Big Swede 
hit out for Dyea last night and it’ll take 
all winter to fix up Larsen’s arm. That 
baby of yours sure cut up his face to spite 
his nose.” 

Iv 

HE next morning when I comes down 

for breakfast I runs into Slim Brannigan 
and his box boy. The fisticuff game in 
Skagway has fell on a evil day and they has 
come to Dawson for the grapes. McTague 
is about as glad to see Mahoney as a dog is 
to pipe the pound man; and when Scrap 
gives Omaha Sue the eye and she don’t 
look so miffed about it, The Eel’s about 
ready to sink his teeth in that cuckoo’s 
good ear. 

Slim gets together with Tierney and in 
the next coupla weeks they is two fights 
rigged up for Mahoney, both of which 
draws gates of so many grand I hates to 
think about ’em. We don’t do so bad, 
neither, with a stunt we put on of taking 
on two or three amateurs a night and 
betting guys that nobody can’t last no 
half hour with The Eel, which they can’t. 
But what we makes is like pennies com- 
pared to dollars with the clean-ups that is 
coming to Slim. 

Mahoney throws his jack around like it 
ain’t got no values a-tall, and Sue can’t see 
McTague for the dust—the dust that Scrap 
is passing her way. The Eel goes wild and 
does so much crazy talking about murder- 
ing Scrap that pretty near the whole town 
knows about the row going on between 
these two lads over that painted barroom 
patootie. 

All of which gives me a idea which I 
takes to Tierney, when I knows Slim will 
be there. 

“You’re crazy,” says Brannigan when 
I does my piece. “Scrap would bounce one 
off his jaw and that would be the end of the 
row. It wouldn’t last no more’n half a 
second.” 

“T don’t know about that,’ cuts in 
Tierney. ‘The idea of a battle between the 
champion wrestler and the best boxer in 
the gold fields don’t sound like no bad 
attraction tome. Next week the gang will 
be coming in for the winter and we can get 
a hundred dollars a seat without no trou- 
bles a-tall. Something new about it, any- 
ways.” 

“How the hell you going to work it?” 
asks Brannigan. ‘“‘You might as well 
match a tennis player against a foot- 
racer.” 

“The way I figures it,”’ says I, ‘“‘the boys 
will each play their own game, excepting 
maybe Mahoney won’t wear no gloves. 
The idea will be for Scrap to knock out 
McTague before that baby can flop him on 
his shoulders, and versus vice. It oughta 
be a peach. Both kids are cuckoo about 
that doll over at the Rest; and if they 
ever was a grudge scrap, this is one of them 
things.” 

The more we talks about it the better it 
sounds. Tierney shows us where the cream 
of the wrestling and fight games has al- 
ready been picked, and if we wants to go 
outside before the Yukon goes stiff on us 
here is a chance for a big haul before the 
get-away. 

“T’m about through with the sport 
stuff, anyways,” says he, ‘and maybe I’ll 
go south with your babies for a trip to the 
States. They ought to be ten thousand 
fish apiece in this if we works it right. 
Will The Eel play?” 

“He'll do anything to get a crack at 
Mahoney,” says I. ‘‘What you got in 
mind?” 

“T was thinking of a series of three 
rows,” comes back Tierney; “‘McTague to 
win the first fe 

“Nothing doing,” cuts in Brannigan; 
“if they is anything like that my baby 
gets the call. Maybe they won’t be no 
more than one. I wouldn’t trust The Eel 
with a thin dime. Besides, if he ever gets 
Scrap down he’ll surer than hell bust his 
arm or something.” 

We chews around here and there and 
finally decides to let it go at one scrap and 
let the worst man lose. Before we leaves 
we got all the details worked out. Ma- 
honey is to wear skin gloves so McTague 
can’t get no easy grip on his wrists, which 
he could if Scrap was wearing them regular 
pillows. The Eel’s got to flatten Mahoney 
to win and Scrap’s got to score a knock-out 
or make McTague quit in order to carry 
off the belt. 
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- MO-LAY - | | 


The newest, latest, and great- 
est advance in easy shaving 


ore | | | | | 
No need of brush or mug: 
no bothersome rubbing in 
of lather— | | 


Simply apply MOLLE 
with the finger tips like a 
fragrant cold cream, then 
use the razor—that’s all! 


Off. will come the hair 
growth with ease and 
smoothness—no “pull” or 
“drag” of the blade; no 
‘smarting soreness” of the 
skin; no need of hot towels 
or lotions. 


And after the shave a cool 
refreshing feel of face com- 
fort that lasts the whole 

day long. 


Treat your self to thie luxury | 
of a MOLLE shave. 


For sale by 20,000 lead- 
ing druggists. Ask yours. 
| . | 


A generous trial tube 
by mail for 10 cents. 
{ 


THE PRYDE-WYNN CO. 
NEW BRIGHTON, PA., USAT! 


~MO-LAY— — 
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THE SATURDAY 


May Mornings 
Greet them with Puffed Rice 


Children never get a finer cereal dainty than Puffed Rice 
with cream and sugar. Nor a food that’s better for them. 


Serve it always these spring mornings, when the world is 
at its best. 


Grains puffed to airy globules, 8 times normal size. 
flimsy, flavory—enticing in their texture and their taste. 


All food cells exploded 


Then remember the reason for Puffed Grains. 

These are Prof. Anderson’s creations. The grains are steam 
exploded. Every food cell is blasted, for easy and complete 
digestion. 

All the whole-grain elements are fitted to feed. 

Then they make whole grains inviting. You know how chil- 
dren welcome Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 

They eat them in a dozen forms, morning, noon and night. 
They use them as both foods and confections. 

Thus millions have been led to eat more whole grains—the 
food of foods for children. They are getting the minerals they 
need, as many children don’t. . 


Flaky, 


These are more than breakfast luxuries. Serve Puffed Wheat in bowls 
of milk—to encourage the eating of more whole wheat and milk. Douse 
the grains with melted butter for hungry children after school. Mix them 
with your fruits. Use as airy toasted wafers for your soups. 

Every time you serve a Puffed Grain, you are serving about the utmost 
in a food. 


May Evenings 
Puffed Wheat in Milk 
The Quaker Qalts @mpany 
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When I tells my boy about the plans he’s 
almost ready to kiss me. 

“T’ll kill him!”’ says MeTague. 

“Maybe you will,’ I comes back, “if he 
don’t clip you one on the jaw before you 
get started.”’ 

“Don’t worry about me,”’ grins The 
Eel. ‘I used to be a box fighter before I 
went in for the mat game, and I know how 
to sidestep his wallops. Bet your’ last jit 
on me.” 

Which I didn’t. I got a hunch it ain’t 
such a cinch as McTague thinks and de- 
cides to be satisfied with my split of the 
gate. I got about ten thousand smackers 
laid away and they is going to stay laid. 
The whole town goes cuckoo on the match 
and they ain’t nothing talked about but it. 
Nearly everybody’s got a bet made, and 
they is such a crowd on the big night they 
has to tear out the back of the joint to 
make eye space for the bozos that can’t get 
in. Omaha Sue’s present with a new pug 
that just drifted into town, which makes 
me and Brannigan feel better. We got that 
hank of hair off our babies’ neck, anyways. 

The fuss starts. McTague and Mahoney 
walk around each other looking for a open- 
ing for a jolt or a clinch. Suddenly The 
Eel lays down flat on the floor, sticks his 
feet between Scrap’s legs and trips him up. 
That is K. O. as far as the rules go. Me- 
Tague jumps up quick and tries to leap on 
Mahoney; but that lad ain’t so slow, 
neither. He turns over on his side, and 
when The Eel hops at him cuts loose with 


ZION VALLEY 


(Continued from Page 21) 


simply drenched by the rain; he was sitting 
in water and it was rising round him. He 
leaned forward and felt about in the dark- 
ness. The pit was filling rapidly, and its 
rim was above the top of his head. Already 
the water had reached his waist. He saw 
the stream as it was in flood, brimming the 


natural course and running down over the 


field. 


He saw a hundred other things—the 


valley, the hills, the old stone house, the 
kind face of Primus, the hateful face of 
Mark. There his thoughts stopped. He 
had only one enemy, and that was Mark; 
he knew only one person wicked enough to 
have done this thing, and that was Mark. 
He remembered that Mark had spoken of 
throwing the fields together. Was it pos- 
sible that he had come up and begun by 
removing the bridge? But Mark knew that 
he came on this path to see Elizabeth! Did 
Mark think he would kill him and deprive 
him of Elizabeth? It did not occur to him 
that Mark himself might aspire to her hand. 
The water had risen to his armpits and 
the rain had not abated. Even if it did 
abate, the overflow of ascore of littlestreams 
would flood the watercourse for hours. He 
began to shout again, “Elizabeth! Eliz- 
abeth! Elizabeth!’ His voice was now 
strong with the inextinguishable hope of 
youth and life, now weak with terror. 


Having scowled at Primus for a few 
minutes, Mark decided that even though 
rain was imminent he would spend the 
evening at the tavern in the village. There 
were a few good fellows there, and the 
tavern keeper’s daughter had no principles 
and a great deal of coarse wit. He slammed 
the door and made his way to the barn and 
drove his noisy car out to the road. He 
could feel the impulsion of the wind and was 
glad that he was not going against it. 

When he reached the main road he 
stopped. His route lay to the left, past the 
church and the other houses, and out at the 
far end of the valley; but he had an evil 
desire to know how David fared, and turn- 
ing to the right he drove up the hill. Here 
the wind was against him and his car was 
sensibly retarded. 

At the summit of the road he stopped 
once more. Out of sight in the woodland, 
but only a few rods away, stood the old 
posting house; across David’s field to the 
right was the red gate. He opened the 
door of his car so as to hear better. He 
believed that he heard above the noise 
of the wind and thunder a voice calling, and 
he said to himself “Let him call!’”? The 
voice existed, in fact, only in his own evil 
heart; David had not reached the red gate. 

Turning, he coasted down the hill. It 
occurred to him that David might have 
broken his leg. Well, a broken leg wouldn’t 
be bad for a man who was as lucky as 
David. Primus, the fool, would go hunting 


April 7, 192; 


a short jolt that sends my baby floppin 
back. Before he can get back to the jg 
Mahoney is up again and backing awa; 
All the time McTague is trying to get 
hold on the other boy that will clamp 
arms against his body, but Mrs. Mahon 
didn’t raise no foolish children. For te 
minutes maybe they monkey around wit 
out getting nowheres in particular, but th 
stuff’s pretty just the same and the hou 
is yelling its head off. 
All at once Serap cuts loose with a swin 
that catches The Eel on the side of the hea 
and knocks him across the ring. They 
McTague forgets he’s a wrestler and 
into Mahoney with both fists. Befor 
that rooster can get over his surprise Th 
Eel sends in a wicked left over the hear 
and a right to the stomach. d 
Then Mahoney does a funny thing. Ff 
drops to the ground like he was put ou 
and before you knows it he’s grabbed 
MeTague around the legs and flops him te 
the floor. He follows this up with a te 
hold on The Eel. The kid tries his beg! 
to break loose, but it ain’t no use. Scrap’ 
strong as a bull and in a few minutes he 
got The Eel over on his back with hi 
shoulders planted to the ground. Tl 
fighter has put out the wrestler with 
wrestling K. O! 
“Can you beat that?’ I asks Branniga 
“Maybe you didn’t know,”’ comes ba 
Slim, ‘“‘that Mahoney was a wrestler f 
five years before he bust into the 
game.” 


him after a while and rescue him. 
might be that he would have to sta 
home and miss seeing his lady love, ant 
that, too, would be all to the good. 

The downpour began before he reache 
the level, but his windshield was clea 
He saw Primus’ light in the kitchen, and; 
light also at the Pfahlers’; and as he passe 
the dark mass of the church the lightning 
picked out the gilded weather vane. F 
sped on, the noise made by his worn-ot 
engine and the tumult in his own evil hear 
dulling the loud confusion of the storm 

It was one o’clock when he came home 
The storm was over and the night 
wild beauty. The moon rode high am 
scudding clouds, and its light was reflec 
from wide areas that ordinarily offered 
reflecting surface. Creeks had _ beco 
rivers, meadows had become lakes, and 
road itself was like a brook. From the 
sycamores the rain still dripped in a sil 
shower. The noble facade of the cht 
gleamed white, and the weather vane, wh 
ing now this way, now that, shone go 

Mark had been drinking heavily, 
drink took possession of him slowly. Aj 
gate he started to turn in; then, with 
any exact purpose, he backed his car. 
again to the road and went up the hill 
the place where he believed he had he 
David calling. There he turned off 
engine and opened the door and listened 
could hear nosound. Muttering, hego 
and climbed the fence and went toward th 
little bridge. 

When he came upon the pool he sto 
short, in amazement. There was wa 
the pit, and when David sprang in, it m 
have covered him! He thought of fin 
the rail and feeling about with it t 
whether David was really there, b 


above the pool. David, he said aloud, 
smiling, was under there for good. 
He was a little alarmed when he 

footsteps and a low, queer whining. 
fused, he turned, not toward the roa 
his car, but toward the woodland. Out¢ 
the woodland, illuminated by the m 
came a figure like that of a lumbering 


and lay still among the stones. : 
Then, forgetting his car, Mark mad 
way down the hill along the path 
David had made when he went to vis 
love. In David’s kitchen there were wa m 
and a pleasant light of the moon and of 
fire in the stove, which had burned 
the high wind. Taking off his hat 
shoes, he lay down in blissful comfort 
content upon the settle. 


i 


The jangling clock on the mantel wo! 
Mark slowly. He had been dreaming 
(Continued on Page 165) 


(Continued from Page 162) 
nfusion and loud voices, such as he had 
ard last night in the tavern; and he felt 
desperate desire to escape from the 
isterers, though he had been their leader. 
the same time he had great difficulty in 
ening his eyelids, though he knew that by 
is simple act he could banish his com- 
nions. He was awake enough to count 
2 eight strokes—he had slept late! But 
was Sunday morning and he need not get 
; Primus would do the chores, and pious 
vid would go to church. He turned over 
- another nap. 

But the bed was hard, and he was accus- 
ned to feathers. He opened his eyes for 
lrowsy instant and found himself looking 
the solid back of the settle. Turning 
ain, he groaned at the hardness of the 
ards. This was no place to sleep, and he 
; up, to find himself stiff and sore. He 
s in the kitchen, but the kitchen had a 
ange look. The sun shone in brightly; 
t it did not seem to warm the room. The 
> was out. Curses on that lout of a 
imus! 
His lips were parted to shout at Primus, 
en he heard a noise and looked round the 
d of the settle. To his unspeakable aston- 
ment, he saw four men standing in the 
ehen. He rubbed his eyes and looked 
ain. They were unmistakable—here 
re Elizabeth Heim’s father and Herman 
ahler and two men from the village, one 
> sheriff and the other his deputy. They 
re all large men except Heim. 

Mark rose unsteadily. 

“What do you want?’”’ he demanded 
ighly. At the same instant he remem- 
ed the shining pool that he had covered 
th the bridge. 

“Sit down,” said Heim. Small though he 
s, he was physically fearless, and he 
ne and sat by Mark as though to prevent 
n from escaping. The other men ranged 
»mselves in a half circle, the sheriff and 
deputy each with a hand in his pocket. 
ark, bold, yet terrified, saw their attitude 
h alarm. 

‘What do you want?”’ he asked. 

“We'd like to know exactly what you 
| after dinner yesterday,” said Heim. 
‘It’s none of your business,’”’ answered 
irk. 

‘It is our business,”’ said Heim quietly. 
ro on.” 

Mark saw fingers moving inside the 
riff’s pocket. 

‘T have no reason to hide my actions,’’ 
‘said roughly. ‘I worked in the field 
three o’clock, then I walked up to your 
ise. I went to see your daughter.” 

de narrowed his eyes and compassed a 
e little reflection of his smile, as though 
go untance were a reproach to Eliz- 
sth. 

“Yes,” said Heim. “Go on. 
yut that; I was there.”’ 

‘Then I came down the hill,”’ said Mark, 
ttle taken aback. ‘‘I ate my supper and 
nt to the tavern and at midnight I came 
ne and went to bed. Plenty of people 
\ tell you I was at the tavern all evening. 
shat what you want to know?” he asked 
olently. 

‘Partly,” said Heim. ‘“‘NowI’ll tell you 
at you left out. You came down to the 
’ gate in the afternoon and there you 
1oved the bridge, which you knew David 
ssed when he came to see us.” 

'Us!” 

Mark meant to mock, but a chill sud- 
ily shook him. The room was like an ice 
ise. 

‘David and I had talked about changing 
_ fence and the watercourse,’”’ he said. 
That’s the matter with you fellows?” 
‘In the evening you went to the tavern,” 
tinued Heim. ‘‘When you came home 
drove up the hill and crossed the field 
|. put the bridge back over the pool.” 
Pivaid nothing of the kind!” shouted 
irk. 

[cere is your car?” asked Herman 
hler. 

There!” Mark pointed triumphantly 
ithe driveway. ‘‘Where I left it last 
lit!” He tried to make a joke, though 
eo chattered. “I could see the barn, 
not the door.” 

You left your car on the hill and 
‘ked home,’”’ contradicted Heim. 

There is the car!” 

Pfahler drove it down,” said Heim. 
Well,” said Mark slowly, “what of it?” 
gain he tried to smile, but he showed 
7 the tips of his gold teeth. Was David 
id, then? He saw a dangling noose and 
ack cap. But David could not be dead 
they could not hold him possibly. David 


I know 
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knew that he meant to change the fence and 
the watercourse. What he did afterwards 
in the night when he was drunk could not be 
held against him. 

“Let me go!” he cried, rising. ‘‘You’re 
crazy!”’ 

“We're going to let you go,’’ answered 
Pfahler grimly. ‘‘You’re to go now and 
forever. We’re tired of you. Zion Valley is 
tired of you, and so are the people all 
round. A large party could be assembled to 
see you off, but we’re going to let you go 
quietly. We'll give you fifteen minutes to 
get your clothes together, and anything 
else you own, and we'll go with you to the 
state line.”’ 

“You can’t run me off like this,’’? whined 
Mark. ‘This is my home.” 

“Tt is your home for fifteen minutes,” 
said the sheriff. 

At half past eight Mark and the sheriff 
and his deputy and Heim got into Mark’s 
ear. The deputy drove and Heim sat be- 
side him, with the sheriff and Mark on the 
rear seat together, the sheriff with his hand 
in his pocket. Behind, in his own car, came 
Herman Pfahler. They sped quickly down 
the winding road under the golden syca- 
mores, past the stone houses and the 
church with its hundreds of flanking 
graves. Toward one grave Mark sent a 
passionate prayer. He would come back 
and explain to David— David, his mother’s 
other son—he would prove that these men 
had framed a charge against him; that he 
did not mean to do him harm. Perhaps he 
had not been harmed; perhaps he was al- 
ready home. 

“What’s the matter with you?”’ he de- 
manded again, turning sharply round. 
“Where is David?” 

“Never mind about David,’ said the 
sheriff. “‘You didn’t quite kill him. Let 
that suffice.” 

Heim, now that the state line was near, 
softened a little. There would be no harm 
in speaking kindly. 

“What has become of Primus?’ he 
asked. “I thought he did your work. 
Where is he?” 

“Primus?” faltered Mark. ‘‘Primus?’’ 

He saw the shaggy figure advancing in 
the uncertain light. He felt the yielding of 
the great soft body to the impact of the 
heavy rail. Primus! In another moment 
he would scream and give himself away. 
He saw the church spires of Lineboro, 
where they would leave him. ‘‘Did you say 
Primus?” 

“Yes,” said Heim, leaning forward, 
vaguely suspicious, ‘“‘I said Primus.” 

In his terror Mark happened upon the 
only plausible answer. 

“Primus?”’ he said. 
fool off last week.” 

At the edge of Lineboro the three men 
got out and let Mark take the wheel. He 
seized it quickly with both hands as though 
he could not wait to be gone. He heard 
Herman Pfahler laugh. Laugh? When 
they found Primus they would not laugh! 

He drove all day, not continuing in 
Maryland, whither they had escorted him, 
but turning back into Pennsylvania, where 
they would not look for him; then into 
Maryland again, and over the mountains 
into West Virginia. In the night he slept 
in the ear; then he drove on, and in the 
early morning he looked down from a great 


“Oh, I drove that 


height into a wide valley divided into two | 


by gleaming railroad tracks, on which a 
long freight train crept slowly. To his left 
was a precipice; it was the place for which 
he was looking. Starting his car, he sprang 
nimbly out and it sailed at a long slant 
across the road and, reeling drunkenly, 
toppled over the edge. He heard it crash 


far beneath. Then he dropped down into | 


the valley and waited until the next freight 
should pause at the water tank. Clamber- 
ing intoacar, he laughed. He was safe, safe, 
and no other conceivable happiness seemed 
comparable to mere safety. 


In the late afternoon David struggled to 


rise as though he were again in the pit 


under the bridge. A bed had been set up 
in the parlor of the Heims’ house, and he 
lay looking at the beamed ceiling blackened 
by age. The room was filled with pleasant 
light from the sun shining through yellow 
hickories and crimson oaks, and from a 
crackling fire on the hearth. A clock ticked 
briskly and there was in the distance the 
sound of many voices. David did not turn 
his head or try to speak, or even to see 
whether there was anyone to speak to. It 
seemed to him that some horror was near 
by, and that if he breathed audibly or 
looked too hard it would show itself. 
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terine on your face after 
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antiseptically protected. 


Often your razor leaves 
a nick or cuts too closely. 
Cools rapie shed Tan anti Listerine takes good care 
septically clean—after 
shaving. of that. 


Then some evening 
when your scalp feels 
itchy and tired, massage 
it vigorously with Lister- 
ine—clear or diluted with 
one part water. You’]] find 
it has a wonderful exhila- 
rating effect and, more- 
over, it is effective in 
combating dandruff. 


Vonderfully exhilarating These are only two of 
asa scalp massage; and it Listerine’s many uses. 
Leh calc Read the interesting little 
circular that comes with 
each bottle describing 

many other uses. 
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After a long time he opened his eyes 
again. He was conscious now of a part of 
the threatening terror—this was pain, 


_ sharp and incessant, on his right side. His 
_ leg was heavy, and by it he was weighted 
| down to the bed. He would go back to 


sleep, slipping away from torment as one 
might slip out of the grasp of an enemy. 
He meant to fold his hands across his breast 
in the attitude of complete repose, but a 
weight seemed to lie on his hand also. 

He found that he could not go to sleep; 
pain clamored too urgently at his body and 
the impulse to recollection too fiercely at his 
brain. It was Saturday evening, and he 
was sitting at the table with Mark. He 
saw Mark’s gold teeth lighting his unkind 
and sarcastic smile, and he thought that he 
had been patient with Mark long enough. 
He was going up the hill to see Elizabeth 
and then everything would be right. He 
smiled faintly, and then uttered involun- 
tarily a long sigh of pain. 

He had a queer idea that he could hold 
on to the thought of Elizabeth and let the 
pain go. Nothing mattered but Elizabeth; 
he would think of her blue eyes, her thick, 
smooth brown hair, the color in her cheeks, 
her round arms. His own arms ached. If 
he could put them round Elizabeth this 
agony would cease. If he could only even 
see Elizabeth! 

Then horror enveloped him. He was 
leaping the red gate; he was sickeningly 
aware that the solid foundation that he 
expected was gone; he was in the pit. He 
seemed to hear his bones snap as he 
crashed down. He felt the water rising; it 
reached his waist; he felt it cold over his 
heart; it covered his shoulders; it reached 
his throat; in an instant it would reach his 
lips and smother him. He must call. 
Someone would surely come. It was not 
possible that he should drown here on this 
hillside! He would call Mark—no, Mark 
would not help him. He would call Primus, 
who would give his life for him. Alas! 
Primus was deaf! He would call—oh, he 
would call Elizabeth! It seemed to him 
that he was shouting so that they could 
hear him at the Pfahlers’, and at the 
church, and beyond the valley. But the 
rain beat upon his mouth and he could only 
whisper: 

“‘Blizabeth !”’ 

He heard an unmistakable reply. 

“Yes, David.” 

He opened his eyes. He saw the yellow 
sunlight and the golden firelight and Eliza- 
beth sitting by the bed. Her hand lay upon 
his. How was it that it seemed so heavy, 


| when it was light and warm? He saw her 
| blue eyes and her thick brown hair and her 


soft neck. Her color was gone and she 
seemed to grow paler and paler under his 
gaze. Was she about to vanish? 

“Flizabeth!”’ he said, terrified. 

“Yes, David.” 

His vision cleared and his gaze sought 
her eyes, her forehead, her head, her 
mouth, and traveled back to her eyes. It 
seemed to be a long, long journey, and 
while he made it he recalled everything— 
his leap, the pit, the beating rain, his 
frantic shouting. 

“Did you hear me calling?” he asked 
faintly. 

“Yes,’’ said Elizabeth. 

“Above the rain and thunder?” 

“T went to the door to listen. I was 
afraid you were out in the storm.” 

‘“‘And you came to find me?” 

Tears filled Elizabeth’s wide eyes. Would 
she ever be able to put out of her mind the 
faint ery and the single flutter of a grasping 
hand in the lantern light above the black 
pool? 

“Oh, yes; all of us—mother and father 
and I.” 

“And you took care of me?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

Elizabeth’s tears brimmed over. David 
put up his brown hand; he touched her 
hair, her cheek, and drew down her bending 
head until her lips met his. 
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“T am to tell when you wake,” sobbe 
Elizabeth. ‘‘The doctor is here again, ar 
you are to have broth.” 

“Don’t leave me yet!” 

SOV ae 

Elizabeth rose from her chair and cross¢ 
the room; but from the door she returne 
as though leaving him even for a mome! 
were impossible. She bent and kissed hi 
again; then she opened the door into t] 

all. 

The voices grew louder—there must } 
many callers. She was not surprised | 
see the kitchen filled with neighbors, wl 
tried in vain to keep their voices loy 
Heim had returned, and everyone wishe 
to hear from his lips the story of Mark 
banishment. 

But another arrival had taken their a 
tention from Heim. In the middle of #] 
floor, the cause of their excitement and t] 
object of loud commiseration and unheede 
directions, stood Primus Uhler, shaggy ar 
muddy and bloodstained, an open cut ¢ 
his head, uttering his queer, whining er 
In the next room on a table the doctor hz 
spread a cloth and set out basins and bai 
dages and gleaming scissors and needles, 

““Come, Primus,” he said impatiently. 

Elizabeth’s mother lifted the teakett 
from the stove and carried it toward tl 
shed. She was a woman of vast energy ar 
many talents, who should have had a fan 
ily of ten, or a hospital or orphan asylum: 
manage. 

“Come on, Primus,” she said loudly, ; 
though by lifting her voice she could mal 
Primus hear. ‘‘ You get cleaned up; the 
we'll try to understand you.” 

Primus shook his head. When he sa 
Elizabeth he took a step toward her, clas 
ing his hands, hope and terror alternatiz 
in his eyes. ra 

“Are you afraid, Elizabeth?” aske 
someone. f 

Elizabeth smiled at Primus—she had o 
ten suspected that he knew her secret. Sl 
flushed scarlet and pointed first to tl 
hot water and the cloths, then to the do 
that led toward David’s room. Primi 
nodded frantically. He knew that Eliz: 
beth would not smile unless David w: 
alive and was going to be well, and he w 
derstood that when he was washed he cow 
go in. He walked toward the doctor ai 
the sharp needles. 

But in the middle of the floor he pause 
and stepped to the wood box and picke 
up a billet and showed it to Elizabeth. E 
signified that its length must be increase 
and he pointed down toward the valle 
As though this were not sufficient, he curve 
his finger into a ring and moved it acro 
his eyes. 

“Yes,’”’ nodded Elizabeth. 

She tapped with her fingers against hi 
white teeth, and Primus looked at her : 
a long-banished alien at one who knows h 
speech. Before the gaping crowd he lift 
the billet as though it were a long rail ar 
brought it down. He bent his head on h 
shoulder to show that after being struck] 
lay sleeping. Quick of speech and gestur 
Elizabeth made him understand that whi 
he had seen David these men would go wi 
him and he could show them what had ha 
pened. Nodding, he lumbered into t 
next room. =| 

Elizabeth stepped backward toward t 
door through which she had come. 
seemed to her that she had been away fre 
David for hours. While she poured t 
broth from the pot into the cup someo! 
might take her place beside his bed. 8: 
looked at her mother appealingly. 

**David’s awake, mother.” 

Mrs. Heim glanced at her and sighed. ') 
be the one to hear one’s lover crying /' 
help, to aid in his rescue, to nurse him bai 
to health—ah, what good fortune was El- 
abeth’s! Then she smiled—let Elizabel 
not lose a minute of the bliss that wou 
come soon enough to seem like a dream, 

“T’ll bring the broth,” she said. “” 


_ back to him.” 
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questioning stare and Milo without the 
lightest difficulty walked up to him and 
ut a hand on his collar. ‘‘You see?’’ he 
bserved. ‘‘I told you he was a misogynist. 
nd yet ” He was seized with a sud- 
en inspiration. “I don’t know. It’s all 
ery curious. It was through Syrinx that 
ou first met O’Beron, wasn’t it?”’ 

Miss Thisbe nodded her head. 

“Well,” said Milo, “I must be going. 
‘onight I’ll lock Syrinx in a shed.” 

“Oh, but you must let me give you some 
reakfast.”” 

“T couldn’t think of it.” 

“Please.” 

Milo tied Syrinx to a pillar of the porch 
nd followed his hostess through a small 
ntrance hall, with a room opening off on 
ither side of it and with a mahogany table 
long the wall of quaint wall paper and a 
anjo clock ticking drowsily above the 
ible, to a sort of sun parlor where there 
ere several little tables painted yellow, 
nd yellow chairs decorated with stenciled 
owers. On the ledges of the long windows 
1at had been pushed back were geraniums 
nd pansies and vines in pots, the pots also 
ainted yellow; and in the tiny yard upon 
hich the sun parlor looked, an elm cast a 
neckered shade. 

“Tf you'll wait just a minute,”’ said Miss 
hisbe, “‘I’ll have things ready for you.” 

She disappeared into another room and 
filo heard the sound of sizzling bacon and 
nelled the delicate aroma of coffee. Pres- 
itly she was back, standing at his side 
ith a tray laden with food. 

Milo sprang to his feet. ‘‘Dear me!’’ he 
ammered. ‘Sit down—do.”’ And took 
1e tray away from her. 

She sat down and poured his coffee for 
im. Afterwards he smoked two cigarettes. 
he was not at all secretive. She answered 
is questions readily. Once—for a mo- 
ent—he wondered what Israel would 
\ink of all this. 

But afterwards, when he had finally said 
y0d-by and had untied Syrinx and had 
arted up the road with him, walking 
owly and thoughtfully through a morning 
at had changed from a cool misty veil to 
flung out scarf of cloth of gold, he had to 
imit that on the whole he had been dis- 
»pointed. Voices are disappointing. Or 
lat is to say, they aren’t disappointing, 
r a voice is a thing in itself and the love- 
ast of all things, but they are deceptive as 
r as the appearances of the persons 
ossessing them are concerned. And Milo 
as now outside the range of that magic 
vice. 

Being forty-five and entirely ignorant of 
omen, his feminine ideal was, as it is of 
ost men over forty who know little of 
omen, and of many who know a great 
sal, an exiguous, bobbed-haired some- 
ling, excessively young, yet marvelously 
phisticated; a something that over- 
iinted its lips and cheeks and stared at you 
ith an innocently insolent look; something, 

other words, that, despite its appear- 
ice, had been so completely good until it 
et you that in the radiance of your over- 
ywering presence it might be goaded to 
most any kind of recklessness. Not that 
yu wanted any kind of recklessness—of 
yurse not. Your ideas about women were 

ill as nice as they had always been, but 
‘e possibility of recklessness without its 
‘tual presence was in some subtle fashion 
ittering to both your charm and your 
oral character in not invoking it. The 
der a woman gets the more she likes a 
an for his common sense; it is just the 
her way about with men. We could do 
mething about the wild young female if 
wasn’t for our grandfathers. 

And Miss Thisbe was not beautiful, al- 
ough she had fine dark eyes, and a mass of 
‘own hair with golden lights in it, and a 
‘etty mouth. She wasn’t even very 
yung, she was at least thirty-five, 
id her face was one of those sensitive 

ces—beloved by artists but not appreci- 

ed by the average spectator—upon which 
tigue or unhappiness draws instant if 
mporary lines. Her history, moreover, 
as not encouraging. She was pathetic, and 
at is the last thing, despite the motion 
ctures and sentimental novels, that any 
oman dares to be. She had been an ac- 
ess and had failed; she was an artist, 

thout, apparently, success; she ran a 

a shop to keep herself from starving, and 

asn’t very lucky about that. Milo wasn’t 

en sure if she was what he called a lady. 


Of course she was extremely well-bred 
and traveled and intelligent, but in Milo’s 
categories being a lady was more than all 
these; it connoted a background and at 
least enough income to produce some im- 
pression of ease. However, for the first 
time in twenty years the thought troubled 
him a little. He had taken all this for 
granted; he couldn’t understand now why 
he was a trifle ashamed of himself, why he 
wanted to blush with no one to see him but 
Syrinx. Miss Thisbe had no background 
whatsoever; no relations even, so far as he 
could make out. She was—well, she was 
sort of Provincetownish; ten years before, 
Milo would have called her Bohemian. 
But she had a lovely voice; oh, a lovely 
drawn-out, singing sort of voice! 

She was dangerous. The whole thing was 
dangerous—that was what Milo decided. 
With another flash of intuition he realized 
why O’Beron had fled to Europe. Of 
course! This woman had been bothering 
him. And no matter what one might think 
of O’Beron’s private life, when it came to 
bothersome women men had to stand to- 
gether. Very well, Syrinx would be locked 
in a shed that night. There would be no 
further escape for that mischief-making 
goat. 

But many hours later, awakening with a 
start to a room flooded with moonlight, 
Milo realized that although he had tied 
Syrinx to the manger of the diminutive 
stable he had overlooked the far more 
necessary precaution of padlocking the 
outer door. Milo knew nothing of the un- 
conscious or the conscious self; he had 
never heard of Doctor Freud and Doctor 
Jung, and if he had heard of them he 
wouldn’t have liked what he heard; he was 
totally unaware that deep down in him a 
little quizzical-eyed elf was directing prac- 
tically every move he made. The elf had 
seen to it that he forgot the padlock. 

Trout fishing to the expert is a cool, aloof 
rhapsody, at moments heightened by a tem- 
porary well-calculated excitement. Water 
gurgles, rocks shine, the wind rustles the 
leaves, there is a swift shadowing of passing 
clouds—it is like a thrush song made per- 
petual. But to the beginner it is a series of 
irritations interrupted by breathless par- 
oxysms of joy almost unbearable. Milo 
had never fished before that June and he 
had not fished the first two weeks of his 
stay, but one morning picking up a book on 
fly casting in O’Beron’s library he had read 
it through; and subsequently attempting 
to put the theory into practice he had 
failed miserably, but had caught a tiny 
trout—a trout just above the limit of size. 
From then on, like all men born of women, 
he had been lost. A passion heretofore 
never suspected had been aroused. 

On the afternoon in question, a week and 
a half after the reading of the book, he was 
whipping a pool a quarter of a mile or so 
above O’Beron’s cottage. He had fished up 
to that point the evening before and had 
been compelled to stop because of dark- 
ness. But just beyond where he stopped he 
had caught sight of a dusky pool overhung 
with willows and thick bushes that later on 
spoiled for him an hour or two of sleep. Its 
hidden amber depths set the same fever in 
the veins of a fisherman as a fold in the 
rocks sets in the veins of a prospector. 

By this time Milo imagined himself a 
fairly good angler. Of course he wasn’t; it 
takes years on top of aptitude to perfect 
oneself in this most subtle and intellectual 
of sports. Like writing, it suffers from the 
fact that it looks so easy. Anyone can 
throw an imitation insect at a stupid fish 
and have him—or her—take it. Can any- 
one? The aqueous world is a profound and 
thoughtful and adroit one, sullen and self- 
contained; it does not make acquaintances 
easily. But Milo had reached a point where 
he hooked a tree only once in four or five 
casts and where once or twice a day some 
trout less experienced than the others 
struck at his fly. Enough anyway to make 
him completely absorbed and to cause him 
to stick his tongue out between his teeth 
without knowing it. Also he was now able 
to carry on an undertone of thought with- 
out interrupting the main business of the 
moment. 

He was thinking about Miss Thisbe— 
Jane, he called her to himself now—and 
what he thought about her disturbed him. 
He wished that he could do something for 
Jane without in any way implicating him- 
self, He didn’t want to marry Jane; he 
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didn’t want to marry anyone, but he es- 
pecially didn’t want to marry her. By the 
time you reached forty-five you realized 
that marriage was a bargain, and any pos- 
sible bride would not only have to be ac- 
ceptable to Israel but would also have to 
bring an increase to the reputation and 
fortune of Pankhurst & Pankhurst. Milo 
couldn’t imagine Israel liking Jane; she did 
everything Israel didn’t like; she swore 
oceasionally, she snapped her fingers at 
most conventions, and she was steadily get- 
ting poorer. Jane was a problem. 

Three mornings in succession—twice ac- 
cidentally and the third time with delib- 
erate intent on Milo’s part, because he 
thought he hadn’t said all he wanted to say 
the afternoon before—Syrinx had escaped 
to the garden of the Nethercote tea room, 
and this had established such a bond of in- 
terest that almost every day since then 
Milo had indulged in the heretofore un- 
known habit of tea. This habit had grown 
on him until he could not make out whether 
it was his heart or his stomach that 
promptly at half-past four troubled him so 
much. At all events, Jane had been helped 
a little financially and Milo had bought a 
couple of her really charming landscapes, 
and with her childish optimism, which de- 
pressed Milo unbearably, she was looking 
forward hopefully to what she vaguely 
called the motoring season; but what was 
she to do in the meantime? She had just 
enough money collected in dirty five-dollar 
bills to pay her rent, and in a day or so 
Milo, apparently her’ one source of pres- 
ent income, was going back to the city. 
Te didn’t want to go back to the city, but 
Jsrael’s letters grew more and more pro- 
phetic and direful. Undoubtedly in Milo’s 
absence the coffee business was being beaten 
to its knees by the unscrupulous sellers of 
other liquid refreshments. 

Milo was torn between what he considered 
to be business honor and his instincts. He 
was trying to think up some fantastic 
method of sending Miss Thisbe money with- 
out letting her know the source, and he was 
thinking about her so hard that he fished 
the pool—without luck—and turned the cor- 
ner of the stream into a place where it ran 
deeply and sweetly between shorn mead- 
ows, before he realized that the object of 
his solicitude was sitting on the bank 
watching him. Obviously she had been 
fishing, too, for a battered rod and a creel 
lay beside her, but just as obviously she 
had more recently been wading, for she had 
taken off her boots and had rolled her 
breeches above her knees and was studying 
her bare feet. 

“Hello!” she said. 

Milo was embarrassed and suspicious. 
Being extremely old-fashioned, he thought 
it would have been nicer on Jane’s part if 
she had attempted to put on her boots, or 
had made an effort to get behind a willow 
tree, or at the very least had given vent to 
a small alarmed ery. But she did none of 
these things, merely nodded her head and 
smiled and wriggled her toes. 

“The water’s exactly like liquid sun- 
light,’’ she called joyfully. ‘“‘Why don’t you 
take off your boots and wade too?”’ 

“Don’t be silly,’”’ said Milo stiffly, and 
sat down on the bank beside her. 

She had never told him she fished; he 
had a feeling that he was being followed. 
Moreover, he wished she would do some- 
thing about her slim‘legs. Every time he 
tried to look away disinterestedly from her 
direct friendly gaze he saw her knees. He 
had to admit that they were delightful 
knees and that below them were delight- 
ful feet, narrow and beautifully shaped. But 
he wasn’t an expert on knees and feet and 
didn’t want to be. He belonged to a school 
of thought in which there are no knees— 
merely unpleasant evasions about them. 
He also had to admit that Jane was looking 
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exceedingly pretty with her golden-brown 


_ hair waving about her face and a soft color 
‘in her cheeks. 


“T can’t realize,” 
away so soon.” ) 

Milo muttered gruffly, ‘‘ Business.” 

““Won’t you ever come back? It’s 
a few hours from New York.” 

Milo hesitated; he wanted to say some- 
thing final but not brutal, but just as the 
words formed themselves on his lips he 
caught out of the corner of his eye a. flash 
of white circling a near-by thicket of wil- 
low. 

“Syrinx!”’ 


only 


he exclaimed hastily, and 
jumped to his feet. ‘‘ Now that’s too bad!” 
he complained bitterly. ‘I trusted him; 
I turned him loose in the orchard this 
morning without a rope. He has never 
wandered before during the daytime. I 
simply cannot put any confidence in him 
aurae 

The goat paid no attention to this re- 
crimination and, in the manner of a tactful 
and intelligent stranger who has stumbled 
upon two friends in intimate talk, con- 
tinued his browsing with steadily averted 
eyes. Coming to the end of the willow 
bush, just where the bank had caved off 
into a swiftly flowing eddy, he raised his 
head and began daintily to eat the pointed 
leaves. Milo’s last sight of him was as. he 
raised himself on his hind legs to grasp the 


' upper much desired branches with a trem- 


bling covetous lip. 

“Oh, do sit dawnt! ” said cane saat an, 
unexpected touch of crossness.- ‘Don’t be 
so pernickety.. What difference -does. it 
make if a poor goat does have a holiday on 
such a day as this? You have only one 
trouble, Milo; you’re a dear, but you ought 
to be taken out once a day and shaken for 
at least a month,” 

Milosat down. “TI’mnot pernickety 
he began frigidly. He thought he saw here 
the desired opportunity for a dignified 
quarrel. Subconsciously he was telling 
himself if he could by any chance put a cer- 
tain amount of blame on Jane’s shoulders 
the parting from her would have less 
conscience-stricken results where he was 
concerned. “‘Jane,’’ he continued solemnly, 
“T have something to tell you. I am not the 
sort of man i 

And then for the second time he jumped 
to his feet with a startled exclamation. He 
had a vision of Jane jumping to her feet 
even more quickly. 

“Oh, quick!’’ she called. “Quick! It’s 
Syrinx! Good gracious, did you ever see a 
goat before who couldn’t swim? Here—lie 
down and stretch out and we'll grab him.” 

It had all happened with such lightning 
speed that Milo had been aware of only a 
sound of caving earth, a shrill, blatting, de- 
spairing cry, and the sight of a submerged 
goat being borne rapidly downstream. He 
followed his companion’s directions and 
with her by his side threw himself on his 
chest and wriggled as far out over the 
treacherous bank as he could, stretching 
fingers that just barely missed the damp, 
by now unpleasantly pulpy wool that 
showed above the surface. 

‘A little more!’”’ he grunted, and recol- 
lected nothing further—except that he had 
desperately reached back for the bank and 
had grasped Jane instead—until, Jane in 
his arms, he came spluttering and coughing 
to the surface. 

Milo had never rescued a lady from 
drowning, but he had always heard that 
they struggled pitifully and that it was 
necessary to steel yourself to hitting them a 
stunning blow back of the ear. Transfer- 
ring Jane to his left arm he plunged up and 
down in the water with his knees bent 
under him and drew back his clenched 
right fist. The blow would have found its 
mark had not Jane, in the midst of her 
efforts to free herself, looked up. She 


” 


she said, “‘you’re going: 
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ducked her head and gave a slut 
scream. 

~~“ Tet gol’? she cried. “What are yan 
doimg? Are you crazy! Can’t you swim? 
Put your feet down on the bottom.” 

Milo released her and found himself 
standing in water up to his armpits. He 
had the sensation of having participated in 
an anticlimax. 

Mot think we'd better be getting out of 
here,” he said with quiet dignity. 

For a horrid dazed moment he thought 
Jane was going to kiss him. She leaned to- 
wards him, but evidently changed her mind, 

“You are adorable!”’ she cried with 
bubbling laughter. 

Milo tried to overlook this extraordinary 
conduct and led the way silently down- 
stream. On a sand spit at the end of the 
eddy Syrinx, flicking his wool in the sun, 
bowed his back deeply inwards as if 
stomach was cold, and this restored the 
flow of blood to that exaggerated member, 
and then, without a glance at his would-be 
rescuers, ’stalked up the slope and started 
slowly homeward across the fields. 

Milo stopped, ankle deep in water. ; 

““What’s the matter?” asked Jane at his 


side. 
Milo’s voice was awe-stricken. “That 
isn’t a goat at all— 


goat,” he said softly, * 

he’s a conspirator.’’ Nor would he explain 
what he meant to Jane’s repeated ques 
tions. 

““Come on,” she said, with the tartnes 
of a woman who has not been satisfactorily 
answered; ‘‘I’m getting cold.” 

Milo held out his hand to help her to 4 


sand spit, and for a moment her finger 
lingered in his. His face twitched and hy 
turned hastily, away. 

“Hurry up,” he said stiffly. 

Her hair was hanging down over he! 
eyes in lank ringlets, little drops of wate 
still continued to trickle from the end of he 
nose, some way or other mud had staine. 
her cheeks, her clothes hung to her so tha 
there was a general impression of total co! 
lapse, but for the first time Milo saw her a 
an altogether lovely and desirable womar’ 
And if he had been alarmed before, he we 
now doubly alarmed. She had been in h 
arms, he had felt her heart beat, he ha) 
touched the softness of her shoulden| 
Memories of twenty years before i increase 
his perturbation. 

Jane put on her boots and she and Mi 
regained their respective tackles and, the, 
tasks accomplished, the two plodded _ 
silence across the meadows and down tl 
dusty road until they came to Milo’s gat 

“Can’t I lend you some clothes?” ] 
asked. ‘‘Or take you home in the por 
cart? O’Beron hasn’t got a car.’ 

“Oh, no, thanks,’”” said Jane cold), 
“Are you coming in for tea a little later} 
perhaps?” 

Milo refused to meet her eyes. “I—I’ 
afraid I can’t,’’ he answered uncertain 
“You see—I’ve got to pack. I’ll have 
take the late train tonight. I really m 
be in town tomorrow morning. But I’ll st 
in on my way to the station and s 
good-by.” 

“The nine o'clock?” 
faintly. 

“Yes, the nine o’clock.”’ 

“Oh, well, I’ll see you then.” 

She turned on her heel and tram "| 
slowly on down the road. Milo wat 
her diminishing figure. She looked wl 
small and pathetic and yet at the sa? 
time brave and self-reliant. Milo sigh} 
brought his fist down on the flat gateps, 
and went into the house, where he ti 
Mrs. Haley his sudden change in pla 
arranged by telephone for the local taxi? 
to stop for him after supper, and spent 10 
hours absent-mindedly putting his clots 
into a trunk and then deciding that he /d 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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(Continued from Page 170) 
it all wrong and would have to start 


again. 
Thought he had never spent such 
y and irritating hours; he thought he 
never tasted such a tasteless and un- 
red meal as Mrs. Haley chose to give 
on this his last night; he was glad 
at half past eight the dilapidated 
“ame to take him on the first lap of his 
ey. Well, tomorrow he would be able 
ttle down once more to normal living. 
; came into his eyes when he thought 
e placid reassurance of Israel’s figure. 
nged for the smell of stale cigar smoke, 
unted monosyllables, for all the pleas- 
mall rudenesses of urban masculine 


top at Miss Thisbe’s,” he said to the 
nm figure that was to guide his des- 
over the dark road. He dreaded the 
ig interview, but of course he would 
to go through with it. He had pur- 
y allowed himself only a limited time. 
vhistle of the approaching train would 
1ort any disturbing depth of feeling. 
t the little cottage half hidden by its 
ss, only one light showing, seemed to 
inbearably lonely and defenseless as 
r stopped before it. 
jumped out, opened the gate, and 
1d up the path, and, as on his first 
he had just set foot on the gravel 
the front door of the cottage flew 
and Jane appeared, running and 
pling towards him. 
e’s gone!” she wailed. ‘‘He’s eaten 
up! He’s gone away with it!” 
lo grasped her by the shoulders and 
h 


her. 
hat’s gone?’ he demanded. ‘‘Who’s 
way with what?” 
yrinx! He’s eaten my rent! I was 
oing to take it to the post office, and 
moment I laid the envelope on a chair 
e porch while I went back into the 
to get something I’d forgotten, and 
I came out I saw Syrinx disappearing 
e road. I was going so carefully to 
it registered and everything!”’ 
o’s grip on her shoulders tightened. 
an to me,” he said. “‘ What direction 
yrinx take?” 
ss Thisbe waved a stricken arm to- 
_the north. 
l follow him,”’ said Milo firmly, “and 
back.” 
the curb he instructed the still un- 
fied presence in the front of the taxi- 
» take his baggage back where it had 


from. 

had little hope of overtaking Syrinx, 
me at all, even if he did overtake him, 
overing the envelope with its dirty 
oilar bills. He knew enough about 
to know that to their minds there is 
licacy sweeter than the stained cur- 
of the country in which they happen 
1 themselves. In this they are not 
_ If Syrinx had stolen the envelope 
: had eaten it, and, as far as he was 
med, there was nothing to do but 
tim a severe pain; but, on the other 
it was quite possible to pretend to 
‘ound Syrinx and to substitute other 
ilar bills for the ones he had de- 
d. At all events, you couldn’t leave 
lity until you had in some way or 
3et on her feet again a lady who had 
endered penniless by the actions of 
Ne whom you were temporarily re- 

e 


» strode doughtily through the per- 
'Starlit darkness. Presently, without 
articular purpose, he turned off the 
nd climbed a low tumbledown stone 
‘that separated him from a meadow 
retched away to a round hill covered 
plantation of spruce trees. He hadn’t 
shtest notion that Syrinx might be in 
rection, and he didn’t care if he was; 
‘necessary to allow a certain amount 
{e to elapse before his return, and, 
y, he wanted to think. For some rea- 


|| mossy stream and Milo negotiated 
‘e weight of his feet crushing to quin- 
pe the pungency of mint and rank 
A cow, huge and spectral, raised its 
jad stared at him. On the other side 
stream was a further stretch of soft 
turf, and then another low tumble- 
, vall, and then the first dwarfed sen- 

' the trees. From dampness and a 
mist and lush odors Milo came into 
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knob where for some reason the higher 
vegetation ceased and there were piled up 
gray rocks. When he had reached his goal 
he took off his hat, mopped his forehead, 
and sat down on a smooth rock and looked 
about him. 

At the south he saw the lights of the vil- 
lage; at the east, long stretches of shadowy 
meadow and wood and upland; while 
toward the west the outline of the moun- 
tains made a bar of blackness across the 
horizon. 

It was not for several moments that Milo 
saw the face that, from a cleft in the 
rocks, was staring at him. 

Something must have happened, some 
curious break in memory, some retracing of 
the gigantic steps of time, some inkling of 
relativity; one of those odd moments when 
we seem to become what we were and be 
what we shall become; when past and pres- 
ent and future are the same thing; when 
we participate in a scene we have partici- 
pated in before and probably will partici- 
pate in again; when we know, without 
proof or rime or reason, that this so small 
and solid world we seem to live in is not 
small or solid at all, but a gigantic river 
upon whose flowing surface bubbles appear 
and float and do not know the mystery 
from which they come or into which they 
are sucked down. 

Milo was frightened; he was seized with 
what was first called panic because it is the 
crux of fundamental fear; the fear of man 
for the earth, the thing he walks upon and 
digs up and washes off and most of the time 
forgets he is in terror of. For what seemed 
eternity he watched the white immovable 
bearded face that peered at him out of the 
darkness, and then, without knowing what 
he did, just as he had often done when he 
was a child and had been left in a dark room 
by a father who believed in such punish- 
ments, he dropped slowly to his knees and 
slowly hid his agonized eyes in his hands. 
He wanted to ery aloud beseechingly. He 
had been a very silent child, yet now in this 
crisis, 2 mature man, he wanted to pray. 
But—and here’s the curious fact; a fact 
you'll explain later perhaps by Milo’s re- 
cent near approach to a nervous break- 
down—the words that struggled to be 
heard were in a strange tongue that Milo 
had never heard. He would have thought 
them nonsense if he hadn’t been so sure 
that they weren’t nonsense at all. 

The spell was broken by the sound of 
footsteps, by the sound of a voice. 

“Oh!” said Miss Jane Thisbe. ‘‘So you 
found Syrinx after all, did you? See! I’m 
afraid he’s caught between the rocks so 
that he can’t get out.” 

How she got there or why—she must 
have been following him closely— Milo did 
not know and did not ask for a long time 
afterwards. It was all part of a night that 
had abruptly become unreal. Nor could he 
in the least explain why they—he and 
Jane, Syrinx contentedly browsing or 
sleeping in their near vicinity—sat on the 
top of that hill through all the slow lapse 
of starlit hours until dawn. For some unac- 
countable reason they both wanted to see 
the dawn. Jane explained that it was a 
well-known phenomenon to her—she often 
got up to watch it—but Milo had shame- 
facedly to confess he had not seen it for 
twenty years. 

Finally it came, as if a dark veil had 
dropped slowly from the uplifted listening 
head of night, leaving the whiteness that 
was night’s essential being. The uplands 
brightened, the meadows took on a spar- 
kling green, the spruce trees glistened at the 
tips of their needles, a chorus of birds broke 
into song; the bare summit where Jane 
and Milo sat glowed like a crown dropped 
by some king in flight—an immaculate, 
aloof spectacle, thin and sweet as flute 
music. And there was that same strange 
feeling that there was no such thing as 
time; as youth or age. Here was dawn 
older than the oldest generation of men, 
yet forever younger than the newest gen- 
eration born. 

“Jane,” said Milo softly, “I’ve a brother 
named Israel. If he does not like you I’ll 
commit in the offices of Pankhurst & Pank- 
hurst some solecism so outrageous that 
we'll be ruined in the coffee business for 
good. Jane, what had O’Beron to do with 
you?”’ 

She raised her head; she was lying in his 
arms. ‘“‘ Nothing important,” she answered. 
“Nothing. O’Beron might have been an 
illusion for all I really cared for him. I was 
lonely and afraid. Hush! Look! Watch 
Syrinx! Goats do it, you know. Watch 
him! He is dancing in the sun.” 
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No wonder Mothers think so well 
of this durable Hosiery 


HAT the young American can do 
to a hosiery maker’s reputation is 
a caution. 


Year by year the high regard for Allen 
A Hosiery has been growing—as more 
and more mothers discover that style that 
wears is an accomplished fact. 


One of the best things about buy- 
ing Allen A Hosiery for the children 
is that you can get any style you 
want, any material, for any purpose 
and be sure of uniform satisfaction. 


The Allen A Co 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


pany, 


Makers of Allen A Underwear for Men and Boys 
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ENGLISH BUSINESS METHODS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“No, sir. In England employment is not 
gained that way. One must be sent for.” 

“‘Perhaps so,” responded the American. 
“But I am afraid you are not going to be 
sent for very soon with conditions such as 
they are at present. The chances are that 
not over once in ten times did your applica- 
tion get beyond the front office. Now, 
suppose we try some other way. You sit 
down at my desk here and write a letter 
stating just what experience you have had 
in the mail-order business, and tell what 
you believe you could do to create business 
in some department. I will have the letter 
typewritten for you and we will send it to 
the biggest mail-order house in London. If 
this letter doesn’t bring results we will write 
more like it, and keep sending them out 
every day to different houses until you get 
a job.” 

The young man dutifully did as he was 
bid, and the American had the letter typed, 
put in an envelope and stamped for mail- 
ing. The young man took it and started 
out, but there was something in his air that 
gave the American a thought. 

“Come back here,”’ he said, ‘‘and answer 
me this question: Are you going to mail 
that letter, or are you merely carrying it 
out of here to make me think you are going 
to mail it?” 

. The young man came out with the truth. 

“Really, I do not like to mail it, sir,’’ he 
said. ‘‘In America such a method might 
possibly gain a position, but you know it is 
not done in England. That house already 
has my name and address, which I left with 
them several weeks ago, and it might be 
considered that I was too pushing if I were 
to send them this letter.” 


Startling Success 


It took half an hour’s argument on the 
part of the American to convince the young 
man that businesslike methods are effective 
on both sides of the ocean alike. The letter 
was mailed, and in twenty-four hours there 
was a reply asking for a personal interview; 
within three days the young man’s long 
search for work was happily ended. 


It might seem that a young man who had - 


shown no more initiative in finding a job 
would not be very efficient in his job after 
he had got one; but one cannot judge the 
English by American standards, and it is 
entirely possible that with his feet on the 
solid ground of employment he would be a 
valuable employe. It is a fact that the 
average staff in an English office organiza- 
tion is extremely efficient; the more so, 
perhaps, because unemployment is such a 
terrifying thing; and perhaps also because 
the class system itself, which tends to limit 
personal initiative, makes the individual 
especially competent in his own groove. 
A very intelligent London business man 
made a remark to me which I set down for 
what it is worth. 

“T know you Americans think very little 
of our class system,” he said; ‘‘and a good 
many of us over here don’t care for it, 
either. Logically it puts us at a disadvan- 
tage in competition with a country like 
yours, where individual initiative is tre- 
mendously encouraged and where every 
worker expects to graduate into something 
ahead of where he is. But did you ever 
stop to consider that our class system really 
amounts to specialization of the greatest 
sort? A young man who learns the plumb- 
er’s trade probably becomes a more skillful 
working plumber because he expects to 
work at it all his life, and has no thought of 
becoming a doctor or a lawyer. The ship- 
ping clerk is very likely a more efficient 
shipping clerk because he has no designs on 
the bookkeeper’s job, and the farm laborer 
a more consistent worker because he does 
not aspire to go to college.” 

The gentleman quoted above may or 
may not be correct in his statement, yet the 
fact remains that the English do manage to 
turn the strangest things to account; and 
in England it is never safe to set a thing 
coe as poor business until the results are 
all in. 

The Lord Mayor’s show in London, held 
each year to mark the inauguration of the 
newly elected mayor and city council, is 
probably the most pompous civic affair held 
anywhere in the world; and recently I had 
the pleasure of seeing it in company with a 
business man from a hustling young city in 
Oregon, who had come over to England to 
buy goods for his department store and to 
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meanwhile and the streets along the li 
march packed so full of people that 
did not appear to be room for a single 
one anywhere. ! 

The route is adroitly arranged so th 
takes in sections from which coune 
have been elected, thus giving their 
stituents a chance to see them in { 
inaugural glory. Upon the return 
Mansion House there is a banquet 
the style of five hundred years ago, eye 
the detail of having the Lord M 
coach wait outside the front door an 
coachman stand behind him at table, j 
in hand, ready to dash out to the se 
some insurrection or to command th 
stabularly in case of invasion by th 


the inauguration of a President 
United States seem like small-town § 
There were half a dozen troops of cay 
loaned by the government, all in red ¢ 
and bearskin caps, and as many mo 
military bands. There were sheriffs 
heads of guilds fixed up in medieva 
tumes and carrying large maces to} 
their authority. Each member of # 
council, also dressed up, rode in a 
carriage drawn by four caparisoned 
The Lord Mayor himself was well) 
going miles to see; a sensible-looking 
ness man who managed to keep his} 
quite straight, although he was fixed’ 
a Santa Claus suit of clothes and rod 
ten-ton coach which was entirely | 
plated, drawn by eight horses and atte) 
by a swarm of grooms, postilions and) 
men. } 
My friend from Oregon was entertz: 
but somewhat supercilious over the } 
It was childish, he said, downright ch 
that grown men with the responsibilit 
a great city on their shoulders shou} 
through with such foolishness. } 


The Man From Oregon Reca 


“You bet we wouldn’t stand for it 
in my home town,”’ he criticized. “ 
we elect our city officials to look aft} 
business interests of the city, and 1) 
make holy shows of themselves. WI 
new mayor is elected he celebrates} 
going to the city hall, hanging up h 
and calling the council to order. V 
good business people out there. I! 
believe these English have the least e? 
tion of what business really means.” 

I saw him again next day, howeve! 
a great light had dawned. He was |i 


; 
ib 


appreciation. The moment he saw? 
beckoned me to his side to read me tt! 
that caused his emotion. It was {ill 


leading London daily and was the | 


ing: 

“The Lord Mayor’s show yesit! 
brought immense crowds of people 
streets which marked the line of } 
Railroad officials report heavy si 
tickets from provincial towns, and! 
of the leading merchants of the cits 
that much shopping was done by t}! 
itors.” 


“what I said yesterday about thes! 
lish not being business men. That! 
show was one grand business stu! 
my home town we merchants subs! 
lot of money every year to spend or!” 
vest festival so as to get the coun 
ple to come to town and do their 
but here the mayor himself puts on* 
that doesn’t cost the merchants a Ct" 
it gets the same results. You've s® 
to hand it to these English!” 
Certainly the longer one stays in 15% 
the less of a mystery it becomes ™ 
English have been able to hold thf 
as a great trading nation for hunt 
years. In London and all the larger! 
cial towns one sees over the doors | 
and other commercial institutions I? 
(Continued on Page 176) 
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COURTESY OF MRS. H. A. B. JR. 
—and then HE bought a Philco 

W hatexperiences—embarrassing or dangerous 

—have you had through the failure of ordinary 

batteries? We would be glad to hear from you. 


3-Point Superiority 


1. The Famous Diamond-Grid— 
the diagonally braced frame of a 
Philco plate. Built like a bridge. 
Can’t buckle—can’t warp—can’t 
short-circuit. Double latticed to 
lock active material (power-pro- 
ducing chemical) on the plates. 
Longer life. Higher efficiency. 


2. The Philco Slotted-Rubber 
Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard 
tubber. Retains the solids on the 
plates but gives free passage to the 
current and electrolyte. Prevents 
plate disintegration. Prolongs bat- 
tery life 41 per cent. 


3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- 
wood Separator—made only from 
giant trees 1000 years old; quarter- 
sawed to produce alternating hard 
and soft grain. Hard grain for 
Perfect insulation of plates. Soft 
grain for perfect circulation of 
acid and current—quick delivery 
of power. Another big reason why 
Philco is the battery for your car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


of Philco Service. Over 5500 sta- 
. tions—all over the United States. 
There is one near you. Write for 
address, if necessary. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


DIAMOND 
| 
| BATTERY 
| 


GRID 
With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer 


\DIO DEALERS—Philco Drynamic RadioStor- 
> Batteries are shipped to you charged but abso- 
ely DRY. No acid sloppage. No charging 
apment. No batteries going bad in stock. 
re or write for details. 


Wanted—A Philco 


Cranking a big, stiff-jointed motor is ‘‘no business for a lady” —anytime. In 
emergencies— when battery failure means distress and even peril—safety demands 
the lavish, steadfast power of a Philco Battery. 


And that’s why motorists, by thousands and thousands, are replacing their 
ordinary batteries with Philco Slotted-Retainer Batteries—the highest-powered, 
longest-lived Philco Batteries ever built for automobile service. 


Just a turn of the switch—a touch of the starter—and your motor whirls! No 
“flunking”’ where danger threatens. No stalling in traffic. No leaving you stranded, 
night coming, miles from a service station. 


Philco’s tremendous reserve power—its rugged, shock-proof strength—its day- 
in, day-out dependability—are due to Philco exclusive over-size construction plus 
famous time-tested features that make its two year guarantee conservative. 


Install a Phileo NOW. Safeguard yourself and family against hand-cranking 
experiences. Get the assurance of quick, sure-fire ignition—brilliant lights—a 
blaring horn. A Philco now costs you no more—in many cases even less—than 
just an ordinary battery. 


Philco Slotted-Retainer Batteries are built for every make and model of car. 
There’s a Philco Service Station near you. Write for address, if necessary. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


The famous Philco Slotted-Retainer Battery is standard for electric passenger cars 
and trucks, mine locomotives and other battery uses where long-lasting, low-cost 
service is demanded, Whatever you use batteries for, write Philco. 


SLOTTED?RETAINER 
BATTERIES 


with the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plates 
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An hour ina 
driving rain— 


is an expensive test 
of raincoat quality! 


An hour in a drenching rain 
will tell you a lot about a rain- 
coat—but it’s a pretty expen- 
sive way to find out! 

To make sure of real rain- 
coat protection before they 
buy, thousands of people to- 
day have learned to depend 
on the name “ Raynster.”’ 


All the skill and experience 
of the largest rubber organiza- 
tion in the world have been 
used to make the Raynster 
name an unfailing guarantee 
of real raincoat protection. 
Every inch of a Raynster is 
backed by layer on layer of 
highest grade rubber. Every 
seam is reinforced. 


Raynsters are a complete 
line of raincoats— from rugged 
rubber surface coats to smart 
tweeds and cashmeres with 
the rubber hidden inside. 

Our little booklet, entitled, ‘‘A 
Scotchman Started It,’ will help 
you to distinguish raincoat quality. 
Mailed free to you. Address Dept. 
X, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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(Continued from Page 174) 
reproductions of the coat of arms of the 
royal family, which means that some mem- 
ber of royalty has at one time or another 
had business relations with the concern 
so decorated. From the number of these 
decorations one is led to the conclusion that 
the royal family, past and present, has had 
the good business judgment to spread its 
trade around considerably. 

Years ago, it seems, there were no spe- 
cial rules in the matter, and any shop- 
keeper night put up the sign who had the 
price to pay a signmaker for the work, on 
the simple basis of having sold a suit of 
clothes or a gold watch or a case of cham- 
pagne to some member of the family. But 
abuses creep in everywhere, and matters 
went too far when the enterprising owner 
of a pushcart in Kensington blossomed out 
with a large gilt decoration on the strength 
of the fact that the King had stopped his 
carriage one day and bought some oranges. 

This distressing incident led to the form- 
ing of an association composed of the more 
prominent holders of the decoration, and 
this association now decides as to which 
business houses may or may not display 
the royal insignia over their doors. Each 
applicant must allow the association to 
examine his books to prove that he is in no 
immediate danger of bankruptcy, must 
show that he has been in business a certain 
number of years, and must demonstrate 
that his claim to the decoration is based on 
more than a casual purchase by some mem- 
ber of the royal family. 


Hard:Worked Royalties 


But any rule may be got around if one’s 
heart is in the work and if he uses a little 
imagination. The sight-seer going about 
the business streets will occasionally notice 
a fancy decoration over a store door which 
looks quite like the real thing, gilt and 
blue, with lions rampant and a Latin motto, 
but which closer scrutiny shows to be just 
a little different. Doubtless there is no in- 
tent to deceive; if customers mistake the 
imitation decoration for the real thing it is 
surely their own fault and not the shop- 
keeper’s. 

The royal household costs a good deal to 
maintain, but it cannot be doubted that the 
members have to work for their money. 
The three sons are kept especially busy at- 
tending chamber-of-commerce affairs, fat- 
stock shows, needlework bazaars and other 
publie functions where the gate receipts 
need bolstering up. Recently an exhibit of 
manufacturers was held in London which 
cost a great deal to promote and which the 
public did not attend in paying numbers. 
The management faced a big deficit until 
it was able to announce that the Prince of 
Wales would visit the show on a certain 
day. On that occasion the box-office sales 
increased by nearly ten thousand over the 
sales of any other day, and as the tickets 
were $1.25 apiece the deficit was avoided. 

During the week I write this article the 
Queen has been shopping three times, and 
each time the incident was fully reported 
in the news columns. Evidently the de- 
partment stores thus favored employ ex- 
ceptionally good publicity men, because on 
each occasion little titbits were worked into 
the news stories stating that her majesty 
was immensely pleased with the quality. of 
the stocks submitted for her selection; and 
one masterly write-up contained the pleas- 
ing news that her majesty was quite amazed 
at the low prices which prevailed. 

At the opening of the present Parliament 
the usual ceremonies were observed, which 
included a stately parade of the King and 
his entourage from Buckingham Palace, at- 
tended by soldiers, grooms, footmen, lords 
and ladies in their best clothes and deco- 
rated profusely with gold lace and diamond 
tiaras; an exhibit that filled the streets 
with enormous crowds of people from every 
corner of the island. That same afternoon 
one of the new parliamentarians, a Labor 
member elected from a Glasgow shipyard 
district, got up in his seat and stated heat- 
edly that it was about time to stop such 
tomfool exhibitions. To date, not an aris- 
tocrat in the kingdom has raised a voice in 
protest of this unseemly speech, but out- 
raged business men and merchants are still 
writing letters to the newspapers about it. 

England is, indeed, a business country, 
however much the machinery may be con- 
cealed. In his opening speech before the 
present British Parliament, Mr. Bonar Law 
was quoted as saying this: 

“Trade, however bad the conditions, if 
it is left to its own devices, with the wicked 
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system of private enterprise, will find some 
means of making the best of the bad con- 
ditions.”’ 

Thus the Canadian-Scotch premier of the 
British Empire, himself a very successful 
business man, voiced the plain truth that it 
is not the function of governments to pull 
business out of bad holes, but rather the 
other way around. 

There is in London a firm which for 
more than two hundred years has been 
making a very exclusive and high-priced 
line of goods, and during all this time the 
ownership has remained in the same family, 
being handed down from father to son. 
Until recently, too, the enterprise has been 
run in precisely the same fashion as it was 
run two hundred years ago, its factory 
and show room being located on a narrow 
downtown street where anyone who wanted 
to purchase its product had to go. The 
firm never inserted an advertisement in any 
publication, and never sold its product to 
any dealer; but since the time of Queen 
Anne the elect of the British Empire have 
been going to this dingy little factory-shop, 
glad to pay high prices for its really excel- 
lent product. During the latter part of the 
war, however, the government allotted the 
old firm a contract to make a certain device 
which went into the manufacture of muni- 
tions; and as the original premises were too 
small for the work, a large new factory 
building was put up to take care of the 
government contract. 

This new building was finished just about 
the time the war ended, and the firm had 
it on its hands, an entirely superfluous 
affair as far as the manufacture of table- 
ware was concerned. To make the matter 
worse, the firm had borrowed the money 
with which to put up the new building, and 
owed nearly a quarter of a million dollars on 
it. As this obligation had been incurred at 
the request of the government, the firm 
naturally felt it should have some help in 
its embarrassing predicament, and after con- 
siderable delay the government instructed 


one of its experts to look into the matter’ 


and see what ought to be done. At the end 
of a thorough investigation the expert went 
into conference with the head of the old firm. 

“Before we start,” the expert said, “I 
must tell you that I shall make no recom- 
mendation to the government that it shall 
pay this debt for you. Your firm owes the 
money and your firm will have to pay it.” 

This was not the kind of talk the manu- 
facturer wanted to hear. For years his en- 
terprise had been a family matter, looked 
on asan art rather than as a business; and 
the members of aristocracy who came to the 
establishment were considered more in the 
light of art patrons than mere customers. 
The firm had never made a great deal of 
money, in spite of the high prices charged 
for its product, because its output was 
limited. The debt of a quarter of a million 
dollars seemed quite beyond its ability to 
pay. All this the manufacturer explained in 
a desperate effort to make the government 
expert see the necessity for positive relief 
from a situation which the government it- 
self had created. 


The Expert’s Program 


The expert shook his head decisively. 

“The government isn’t paying anyone’s 
debts but its own,” he said. “The most I 
will do is to reeommend, under certain con- 
ditions, that the government loan you the 
money on long time and at a lowrate of 
interest. This will relieve you from the 
importunities of your present creditors and 
give you a chance to pay off the obligation 
by future earnings.”’ 

The manufacturer replied that a mere 
loan would not do any good; that a debt 
was a debt, no matter how long the time or 
how low the interest, and that he could not 
conceive of any conditions which would 
make it possible to pay an obligation of a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

“Our whole business isn’t worth that 
much,” the manufacturer said. ‘We 
couldn’t sell it for a quarter of a million 
dollars tomorrow.” 

“No, I don’t suppose you could sell it for 
that much, right now,” replied the govern- 
ment expert; ‘“‘but if you will agree to fol- 
low out the plan I am going to propose, I 
believe your business can be made worth a 
great deal more than a quarter of a million. 
Understand, please, that I am not trying 
to dictate to you. I am merely telling you 
the terms on which I will recommend that 
the government lend you this money. 

“During the last few years we have seen 
alot of American firms come into the English 


‘results. 


ee 


April 74 


market, and most of them are doing 
They don’t wait for people to come an: 


7 


and that is your reputation of more 
two hundred years as makers of an exce} 
product. The thing to do is to capit 
that reputation. I want you to put 
trade-mark on everything you make 
then advertise the trade-mark everyw 
just as the Americans are doing so suc 
fully here and in their own country. 

“But merely doing this will no} 
enough. You will have to make it 
for the people to get your goods after 
have told them how good it is, and the 


sell it to retail dealers everywhere, so pi 
may get your product merely by drog} 
into the shops of their home towns. { 
could never pay off this heavy debt by; 
ting around and waiting for people to 
to you. You must tell everyone how | 


be lost if it became known that the firm} 
out to sell its product promiscuously. | 


this line of reasoning. 

“You forget,” he said, “‘that your j 
tocratic customers do not buy your g| 
because they especially like you, but) 


else. You do not have to lower your qu) 
merely because you have a hundred tj 
sand customers instead of ten thou) 
customers. The chances are you can r| 
even better goods for the same money ¥} 
you manufacture in larger quantities. | 
you go ahead making the best stuff, 
know how, and let everyone know abot| 
The rest will take care of itself.’’ 


National Traits in Business 


The foregoing took place a year 
Upon his agreeing to accept the exp 
program, the manufacturer received} 
government loan, and has already bil 
to work his way back to prosperity. 

It is a distinct characteristic of the ]| 
lish business man to do everything witl 
greatest thoroughness and caution, eve 
a loss of immediate profit. Recently I 
a talk with an American business man 


land merely to observe things. 
been at first, he told me, fully convil 
that England was a back number, and 
her world trade would fall into the la 
America or any other well organized, 
tling nation that went after it. Durin 
first month in the country he heard ar 
pression that pleased him immensely: “ 
American may make more mistakes, 
the Englishman certainly misses more 
portunities.” E 
“T couldn’t help thinking of that ex} 
sion all the time,”’ this business man § 
“as I went around the country and saw 
way the English stick to old-fashioned 
and worn-out traditions. I began to tl 
they had just happened to become ag 
trading nation because they fell into a¢ 
location and because no other country 
ever set up really determined competit 
But the more I have been going around 
more I realize that we Americans can li 
a lot about business over here. . 
‘For one thing, I have got more res 
for tradition, because, after all, a " 
must have a good deal of merit to it be 
it can become a tradition; and it 
the long run to stick to a tried metho 
tiliyou are very sure the bright new ide 
work. Perhaps in England they holdo 
the old methods too long, but in Amer! 
am afraid the present tendency is a !! 
too much the other way for the most las 
Just yesterday an Eng 
quoted that same expression to 


‘Perhaps the English business man. 
more opportunities than other peopl 
he certainly makes fewer mistakes.’ 
Just there, perhaps, is the reason 4 
land has been able to maintain its pos! 
(Continued on Page 179) — 


(Continued from Page 176) 
world’s big department store for so 
rears. The average English business 
kes no chance that is not necessary, 
ll often go to apparently absurd ex- 

to safeguard himself. It does not 

happen that London is the insur- 
nter of the world. There is, on the 
s, an old exporting firm which back 

’70’s faced an unexpected situation 
made it necessary that one of the 
-s should start on a long Continental 
Infortunately, the crisis occurred on 
rday afternoon after the banks had 

and it was found there was not 
money in the establishment to see 
rtner through on the long journey. 
1 visits to neighboring offices failed 
lt in sufficient cash and the trip had 
put off until the banks opened on 

y. A large contract was lost to the 
cause of the thirty-six-hour delay. 
such a loss will hardly happen again, 
2 ever since that time, nearly fifty 
go, each Saturday noon a messenger 
from the bank a satchel containing 
sand gold sovereigns. The money is 
in the firm’s safe and a special watch- 
s in the office from Saturday after- 
ntil Monday morning to guard it. 
is no record of its ever having been 

during all these years, but if the 
ver does arise some partner, of this 
ure generation, will be able to make 

start to any point in the world, with 

y from lack of expense money. 


aution in Town Boosting 


English habit of playing safe ex- 
ven into the field of town boosting, 
sdly the most difficult matter in the 
o treat with conservative judgment, 
was in Oxford that I ran across an 
ating example. Oxford, as it now 
$a very good business town of about 
-five thousand population, the two 
nd profitable industries being uni- 
students and tourists. Last year 
mobile-manufacturing concern was 
for a new location, and decided 
would be the proper spot. There 
available site for the factory on a 
ground close to the city limits, and 
cern entered into negotiations for 
hase. No bonus or any other favor 
‘ed from the local chamber of com- 
it was a well-financed concern, able 
ling to go ahead on its own capital 
lative. — 

man who has ever been an active 
* of a small-city chamber of com- 
snows how rare are the new en- 
3 that come to town unasked and 
g. Usually, indeed, it is quite the 
vay around, and the chamber of 
ce not only has to do the asking but 
: to pay well for the favor if granted. 
e was the Oxford chamber of com- 
ith the prospect of a big plant com- 
‘he community of its own free will, 
ging with it a pay roll of a thousand 
‘vorkers whose families would spend 
(ey with Oxford merchants. A spe- 
}sting of the chamber was held to 
| the situation. There was no divi- 
inind about the desirability of hav- 
| workmen’s wages spent with the 
\its of the community; but there 
| serious question of policy as to 
| Oxford, whose principal and 
‘orofitable industries: are students 
sists, could put in a side line of fac- 
md make the combination pay. 
satatives of the university were 
. to help decide, and the majority 
cr to the effect that it would be 


continue to specialize on the old 

.ed and proved lines. 

a‘ money to carry out this decision, 
the factory management already 
red into negotiations for the pur- 

(the site, and the chamber of com- 

jad to go down in their pockets to 

#und to buy the land at a higher 

It was doubtless a wise business 

| but one that would scarcely be 

‘-ywhere but in England, where the 
‘is always to hammer along on the 

1 traditional thing, even though im- 

{profits have to be renounced. 
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What long-established world trade really 
means is best typified by London itself, 
with not far from ten million inhabitants. 
In September and October the big London 
shops are ablaze with displays of summer 
finery, not bargain remnants but brand- 
new goods to be sold to visitors from the 
other side of the equator, who wear their 
hot-weather clothes from December to 
April. One can go to any number of estab- 
lishments which make and sell nothing but 
outfits for use in the jungles of Africa and 
India. In a narrow street off Cheapside 
there is along-established firm which makes 
a living solely from the export of birds’ eggs. 
Down in a congested quarter of the city, for 
more than a hundred years a business has 
flourished, handed down from father to son, 
whose single commodity is a certain kind of 
pigment put up in little skin bags and sent 
to Central Africa to be used for painting the 
faces and tattooing the chests of native 
tribesmen. 

Although a few English business men, 
like the typewriter manufacturer who ad- 
vertised his machine on the basis of the 
American war debt, appear worried over 
foreign competition, most of them I have 
talked with seem confident enough that 
their own foreign trade is in no danger from 
outside opposition. Rather, the attitude 
is that in world trade England is distinctly 
in the professional class and all the others 
amateurs. Several men connected with 
exporting have told me that even the Ger- 
mans, in all their prewar activities, were 
not the serious competitors they were sup- 
posed to be. 

“The Germans were doing a tremendous 
export business, of course,” one of these 
men said; “‘but they never got it on a solid 
basis. They were proceeding on the very 
dangerous policy of having their govern- 
ment guarantee their losses, which nat- 
urally makes the private trader reckless 
in his credits. It is precisely the same sit- 
uation that prompts some young merchant 
to run his business extravagantly and take 
long chances because he happens to have a 
rich father-in-law who he knows will pay 
his losses if he happens to get in a hole. I 
know many cases where German exporters, 
guaranteed against loss by their govern- 
ment, would sell goods on long time, giving 
the customer anywhere from a year to three 
years to pay the bill, and then in the end 
find the account was worthless. That kind 
of thing, you know, simply isn’t business. 
A sale isn’t a sale until the money is in 
the cash drawer.” \ 


Painstaking Export Methods 


In support of his statement the exporter 
told me that during the war one of his con- 
nections in China came into possession of 
the books of a German agency and found 
that the accounts outstanding were very 
largely with firms and individuals whose 
credit was so shaky that barely a third was 
collectible. A similar situation was found 
in a South American area. In the latter 
instance a case came to light where a Ger- 
man firm had set a retailer up in business 
who had no capital at all, but was furnished 
his stock entirely on credit, and after an 
unsuccessful couple of years went to the 
wall with assets of about enough to pay 10 
per cent of his debts. . 

These, of course, are only the statements 
of a single exporter, and may not have ap- 
plied generally; but the fact remains that 
the English, with their traditional methods, 
and with four hundred years of experience 
in remote business operations, not only sell 
the goods but get the money as well. When 
a shipload of English merchandise leaves an 
English port it is a safe assumption that the 
merchandise is going to be paid for. 

It was in the office of this same London 
exporter that I was given an insight into 
the traditional methods of English export 
business through a long talk with one of the 
junior members of the firm, home on holi- 
day after two years spent in a South Amer- 
ican area where he had been sent to open 
up business connections. I do not think I 


ever met anyone who appeared less like a 
business man than this junior partner. He 
wore a monocle, a long-tailed coat and gray 
spats, and in the course of conversation he 
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asked me if there was a monarchist party 
in the United States. He thought the Mis- 
sissippi River was somewhere in California 
because he had attended a musical show in 
London a few evenings previously, and one 
of the scenes was laid on the banks of the 
Mississippi, with a background of orange 
trees, from the branches of which the cho- 
rus girls picked the luscious fruit as they 
sang negro songs. 

But in spite of these sketchy impressions 
as to geography in other places, the junior 
partner did know, forward and backward, 
the South American area where he had 
spent his two years. Upon arriving there 
his first move had been to make arrange- 
ments with a native wholesale firm to act as 
distributor for the English goods in which 
his house specializes. This native firm is 
well rated and presumably able to take care 
of its obligations, but the junior partner did 
not rest on that. The area which the dis- 
tributing firm was to cover is perhaps two 
hundred miles square, and has fifty or sixty 
villages and towns; but there are no credit 
agencies to give authoritative information 
as to the reliability of the local retail traders. 
If the London exporting firm was to ship 
great quantities of merchandise to the 
wholesale distributor on credit, it wanted to 
make sure that the wholesale distributor 
would get his money from the retail traders; 
and so the junior partner set out on a tour 
of the area to get first-hand information. 


Safeguarded Credits 


His method, he told me, was to go to a 
village, put up at the most likely appearing 
tavern and spend anywhere from three or 
four days to a week visiting around with 
the local storekeepers to find out which of 
them appeared most enterprising and re- 
liable. Perhaps he would find one or two 
who seemed good credit risks; and if, after 
talking with the local banker, his judgment 
appeared correct, he would set them down 
in his book as desirable customers. This 
missionary work took him more than a 
year. At the end of that time he was able 
to go back to the wholesale distributor and 
say this: 

““We are now ready to do business. Here 
are the names of about two hundred store- 
keepers in your area whom I have investi- 
gated and found to be reliable. I have sent 
for catalogues and samples of the merchan- 
dise my firm handles. When they come 
you can send your salesmen out on the ter- 
ritory and do business with these people, 
feeling sure you will get your money. My 
house in London will see that you get the 
merchandise precisely as you order it, and 
we will grant you any reasonable financial 
assistance.” 

Thus the London exporting house was 
doubly safeguarded in its operations; first 
through the responsibility of its wholesale 
distributor, and second because it had pro- 
vided the distributor with a hand-picked 
list of customers who would be able in turn 
to pay their bills. Later on the junior part- 
ner showed me through the firm’s shipping 
department. There were great piles of 
boxes from manufacturing establishments 
in Sheffield, Leeds and Birmingham, and I 
saw a gang of men opening up some of them 
and repacking the merchandise in boxes of 
ust smaller size. I asked the reason for 
this. 

“Why, it’s this way,’”’ the junior partner 
answered: ‘‘Those things you see being 
packed in the small boxes are orders which 
have been sent in by our wholesale distrib- 
utor in that South American area where I 
spent so much time. It is a pretty wild 
country, and some of the villages are miles 
away from a railroad. When our distrib- 
utor sells a bill of cutlery or shoes or hats to 
some remote dealer the chances are that the 
goods may have to travel the last forty 
miles in a two-wheeled cart, or even on a 
man’s back. 

“About the most a man can carry is fifty 
pounds, so all of our stuff for that area is 
packed in boxes that weigh fifty pounds or 
less. That is the way our firm has built up 
its trade. We take plenty of time to learn 
about conditions in any territory before we 
try to do business, and then we take pains to 
meet those conditions.” 
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“SHAVING CREA 


Why users 
praise Mennen's 


Probably three-quarters of our 
business comes to us as a direct 
result of word of mouth recommen- 
dations by Mennen users. 

Once in a while, a man will ad- 
mit that my advertising influenced 
him but a big majority of those I 
ask say that some friend made 
them give Mennen’s its first trial. 

A Mennen booster is always 
specific. There is always some par- 
ticular virtue which won and has 
held his loyalty. 

One will claim that it softens his 
mean tough beard as no other soap 
ever did. 

Another likes to shave with cold 
water and claims that Mennen’s is 
the only shaving cream that works 
as perfectly with cold or hard 
water as with hot or soft. 

Men whose skin is naturally dry, 
thin, tight, and easily irritated 
think the world of Mennen’s be- 
cause it keeps the skin smooth, 
soft and pliable, with absolutely no 
after smart or itching. That is due 
partly to the absolute purity of the 
Cream—no free caustic—and 
partly to the heavy content of 
Boro-glycerine, a soothing, healing 
emollient which softens and relaxes 
skin tissues. 

The facts that Mennen lather 
doesn’t have to be rubbed in with 
fingers and never dries on the face 
appeal to a great many shavers— 
also the remarkable firmness and 
creaminess and enormous volume 
of lather that can be built from a 
tiny speck of Cream. 

The economy wins much praise— 
less than 14 of a cent per shave. 

But why wait to be told by 
others? <A tube costs only half a 
dollar. [ll take the risk if you’ll 
try it. Buy a tube. Try ten 
shaves. If they are not the ten 
finest shaves of your life, mail tube 
to me and IJ will refund purchase 
price. 

° 
have 


*(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, NJ. USA. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


THIS SPRING TRY HAVING YOUR — 
CURTAINS CLEANED THIS NEWER WA 


OW comes spring—and time 
for cleaning curtains. 


Curtains! 


Wouldn’t you prize a method 
this spring that would enable you 
to take them down—and forget 
them? Some method that would 
simplify cleaning; some means of 
having them gently, daintily, 
thoroughly laundered, and re- 
turned to you in exactly their 
original size, shape and softness? 


It is precisely this service which 
the laundry and dry cleaning in- 
dustries are now able to offer you 
—an improved CuUr- ppp 
tain cleaning || 
method which 
makes possible the 
handling ofall kinds 
of hangings without 
the use of hooks or 
pins in any form. 


Lhd 


This spring, sim- 
ply by calling one of 
the modern laundry 
or dry cleaning es- 
tablishments in 
your city, you can 
have this service, for 
no more than it 
would cost to do 
this work at home. 


ty 


5 
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No limit is placed on what you 
can send. Voile, Point Arab, 
filet, Marie Antoinette applique, 
Nottingham, Marquisette, 
Brussels Net, Irish Point, Tuscan 
Net, Madras, Casement Net—all 
are cleaned with equal facility. 
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Curtains are gently patted down on an improved 
carding material—no pin holes or hook marks mar 
them—edges and scallops are smooth and even. 
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Curtains respond beautifully to this new and better 
_ method. They are returned to you smooth, dainty, 
with every scallop in place. Corners always square 
and shapely—as straight and true as when new. 


Have Your 


First, each curtain is measu: 


then it is cleansed and finall 
dried on a new kind of dryer 


Instead of the awkward, c 
bersome dryer of old, with 
harmful hooks and pins, this) 


‘dryer is provided with a spe 


carding material, which so h 
the curtain that the edges ren 
true. Each scallop retains its ¢ 
inal form. There is no shrink 
Each curtain comes off the d 
with all its shapeliness retaii 
and with a few finishing tow 
is ready for return to you. 


Try this service this spring. 
course you can have this hel 


6 


Every curtain is measured 
before it is cleansed. Each ig 
dried to its original size 
and shape. There is no 
shrinking or stretching. 


f 
any time, if you wish, but du 
the current 30 days, April J 
May 16, laundryowners and 
cleaners everywhere are gi 
special attention to this work 


Phone one of them today 
your curtains will be callec 
promptly. * 


eS 


The American Laundry Machine 


Executive Offices, Cincinnati * 


CURTAINS CLEANED 


April 16" to May 16” 


THE SATURDAY 


GERTIE PUTS IT OVER 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Cut it!’’ Johnny said a little sharply. 

2 got off to a bad start, that’s all. 

in ain’t going to get us nothing. Come 
ather yourself, kid! Tonight we’ll 

etter.” 

ertie raised her head from the make-up 

e 


You—you don’t understand, Johnny. 
——”’ She reached for a handkerchief. 
What’s there to understand besides 
ving that we’ve got a lemon on our 
Is that we’ve got to work into some- 
z managers will buy? You ain’t worry- 
about the report this little manager 
's in to the booking office, are you? 
‘the reports from the houses we play 
| week and the week after that that’ll 
” 
l 


{ don’t mean that, Johnny. It’s the 
-money.”’ 
Money! For cripes’ sakes, Gert, you 
grieving and spilling all this salt water 
use we cleaned out the bank, are you? 
2an always work and save more. Even 
» canned this act and went back to the 
yne, in six months es 
‘n six months we won’t be working any 
hnny looked at Gertie, bewildered, un- 
to believe he’d heard her right. She 
ht his glance. 
’m telling you, kid, in six months— 
help us—we won’t be working at all. 
‘ll be thinking about what hospital to 
” 


Tospital!” Johnny went white. ‘For 
eed 


Tor the—a—a baby.” 

srtie, slumped in all her finery on the 
p chair, looked at Johnny through 
‘en lids. 

\ baby!” 

‘ suppose—I know I ought to be glad 
‘thankful and—but, Johnny, with no 
by left and no time to save near enough 
‘e I—I have to quit dancing and—and 


ing —— : 
rtie’s head dropped on the shelf again 
-e let loose all her fears. 

Tere, here!” said Johnny softly. ‘This 
rever do, kid!”’ ‘ 

king her in his arms, he tried to think 
p> Sm to say to soothe her—and 


lking it over that night after going a 
2 better than they had in the after- 
', neither Gertie nor her husband could 
ny sense in scrapping their expensive 
act as long as there was a chance to 
it in shape for the salary boost they 
2d now worse than ever. 
faving trouble, but act improving,” 
‘ny wired a week later. “Get us more 
out of town.” 
few days later Louis wired back: 
ct week, first half Lancaster, last half 
isburg. Allentown and Reading week 
ving 
wonder is Louis getting a rake-off 
the railroad, jumping us around like 
’” Gertie commented. “After paying 
undred pounds excess to Harrisburg, 
be lucky to eat more than once a day. 
»much did we save last week?’ 
‘f we’d been getting three hundred 
' of saved ——” 
“urtain!” Gertie interrupted. “TI’ll 
his for you, old kid: no human can 
a bad news sweeter than you.” 
_rtie’s crack about the excess congealed 
of loose thoughts that had been churn- 
‘round in Johnny’s head. The result 
‘hat Saturday night, checking his bag- 
Johnny forgot to tender the transfer 
'3 check for one crate—the one with a 
red and seventy-five pounds of props, 
+ seat and old-fashioned well in it. 
‘ body in Lancaster missed it. In fact 


(aybe it’s coming on just before the 
a that lace-and-net dress that’s been 


ell, we went better without you wear- 

|,” Johnny admitted. “Listen! Why 

'}2u Wearing out all your wardrobe out 

\nyway? Ain’t some of your old stuff 
enough?” 

a regarded him intently for a long 


“Three changes three times a day is too 
many for the money we're getting, ain’t it, 
kid? Sure! Listen! Dump out all the 
stuff in that biggest trunk.” : 

Frazier and Williams were the last out 
of the theater that night. But when 
they did leave, practically all Gertie’s new 
gorgeousness, along with Johnny’s spick- 
and-span wardrobe and some old clothes 
they didn’t need, was packed in a trunk to 
be expressed C. O. D. to Philadelphia. 

“With the crate, that saves us three 
hundred and sixty pounds of excess every 
trip,’ Johnny remarked. 

“Not overlooking the ten dollars for the 
maid we won’t need any more,” added 
Gertie. 

After the opening matinée in Harrisburg, 
Gertie threw her arms around Johnny’s 
neck happily. 

“Gee, kid, you got laughs today you 
never got before with this act!”’ 

“They didn’t have so much to look at,”’ 
Johnny grinned. 

“Maybe if they didn’t have as much 
as they’ve got now we’d go still better,”’ 
Gertie suggested meaningly. 


Johnny weighed the chances of getting i 


caught. 
“We'll find out next week in Allentown,” 
he decided. 

So from Harrisburg went a two-hundred- 
pound crate containing one almost new 
decorative drop painted to depict a summer 
cottage with practical doors and windows 
wallowing in golden sunshine. It was 
marked: ‘‘Sender, J. Frazier, to J. Frazier, 
Philadelphia. Hold till called for.” 

“Where’s your scenery?’’ the house man- 
ager in Allentown asked Monday morning. 

“We ain’t got any scenery,” replied 
Johnny, all set with his alibi. 

“Oh, yes, you have—scenery and a bunch 
of costumes.” 

“The office must of forgot to notify 
you,” said Johnny as easily as he could. 
“They wouldn’t give us enough jack on 
this small-time stuff to pay the cartage of 
that act. You didn’t think you were going 
to get all that flash—for two and a quar- 
ter!”” He grinned. ‘‘Listen, mister! After 
you see the act today, if it isn’t worth what 
you’re paying us, we don’t want a nickel.” 

“You better be funny, kid,’? murmured 
Gertie to her husband as the manager 
turned and walked away. 

“Maybe we’d better slip in the apple- 
sauce routine of gags from the old act just 
before going into our finishing number,” 
Johnny suggested. 

“Sure! We got to give ’em something to 
take the place of our excess baggage.”’ 

There was nothing but smiles on the 
manager’s face when he came back on the 
stage after the matinée. 

“You're all right,”’ he told Johnny. ‘‘My 
audience hasn’t laughed so hard all season.” 

“Would you mind putting that into your 
report to the office?” Gertie’s kidding 
smile masked her eagerness. 

“Sure I will,’’ the manager promised. 

When Louis Kramm saw that report, and 
the just as good if not better ones that fol- 
lowed it, when he received no word from 
Frazier and Williams except wires for 
further small time, he began to wonder if 
Gertie meant to get a new agent along with 
her new act. He knew something must be 
wrong. Why should Johnny and his wife 
keep playing split weeks. when from the 
reports their act was ready for the big 
houses? Why should Gertie be taking the 
newness off her wardrobe by packing, un- 
packing and pressing it twice a week in- 
stead of once? And why should Johnny be 
losing sleep and adding wrinkles to his soul 
by staying up two nights a week chasing 
his crates around stations when once was 
enough? To say nothing of playing for two 
and a quarter, when by coming into town 
they stood a good chance to boost their 
salary to two-six-bits at least? It didn’t 
sound right to Louis. 

When another month had passed he 
wired them: ‘‘How soon are you coming 
into New York?” 

“When we’re ready,”’ Gertie dictated the 
answer, leaving it to Louis to interpret 
her meaning. 

Johnny and his wife took turns praying 
they could keep out of New York until 
Gertie had to quit working. They knew 
how much they could save out of their 
salary as they were riding along, without 
any expense; but going into New York 
meant lugging their scenery with them. 


EVENING POST 


Philadelphia’s notable new Hotel Sylvania has been fitted 
throughout with McKinney Hinges. LeRoy B. Rothschild 
was the Sylyania’s architect; John B. Wiggins Company 
the contractors; hardware supplied by N. E.’Henderson Co. 
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The hotel door’s contenting magic! 

S the door swings mutely open, a step brings you into your 

own room’s welcome privacy. At your touch the door 

easily shuts, shuts you off, in tranquil withdrawal, 

from the busy cityful just without. Behind that door you stay 

as aloof as you please, yet a host of skilful servi- 

tors alertly awaits your summons. The magic doors of a great 
modern hotel! 


In planning such superb hotels as the Sylvania, they make 
sure of doors that will seclude each guest, yet never obtrude 
on his need for quiet. They chose McKinney Hinges for the 
Sylvania, because many other fine hotels have plainly proved 
these sturdy, graceful, unrelaxing metal sinews. 

From 1865, right on through the years, our effort has ever 
been to make McKinney Hinges so well that no builder can 
do better than choose them for hanging any door perfectly. 

If you plan to build, “Suggestions for the Home Builder” 
will be useful for the data it includes with its story about 
McKinney Hinges. This book, and one on hanging garage 
doors properly, sent for the asking. Address 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago PiTTsBuRGH, Pa, 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts and Hardware 


Garage hardware in complete sets. Door hangers and track. Door bolts and hatches. 
Shelf brackets, window and screen hardware, steel door mats and wrought specialties. 
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This 
need never 
happen 
to you 


CARTER GASOLINE :GAUGE on your in- 


strument board provides the safety of always 
knowing how much gasoline you have in your tank. 
It is absolutely dependable and accurate under all 
conditions. § The Carter Gauge is constantly before 
the driver’s eyes—a luminous hand makes it equally 
conyenient day or night. Anyone can attach a Carter 
Gasoline Gauge in a few minutes without special tools. 


Put one on your car now and 
forever end the doubt and 
worry about your gas supply. 
Carter Gauges are sold with a 
strict money back guarantee. 


Carter Gas Gauge 


$5.00 


for Ford, Dodge, 
Chevrolet 


Ford Owners! Equip your car with a Carter Oil 
Gauge and you will save money and worries. 
Reduced oil bills will pay for the gauge —no more 
buying oil by guess. No expensive engine re- 
pairs pas "Il always know when it’s time to put 
in Oi 


Thousands of Carter Oil Gauges have proven 
their accuracy under all sorts of conditions. Your 
dealer or you yourself can put one on in a few 
minutes. Also made for Dodge, Chevrolet, Buick 


Carter Oil Gauge and Chandler cars. 


Ford, Dodge, DEALERS: Your jobber carries a complete line 
Chevrolet of Carter Gauges. Write us for our new oil 
$3.75 gauge display card and advertising literature. 


CARTER MOTOR ACCESSORIES, Inc. 
386 Pearl Street : : Buffalo, N. Y. 


CARTER 


GASOLINE AND OIL GAUGES 
PSO OOOOO OS 


Buick, Chandler 
5.00 


EVENING POST 


Scenery meant loss of comedy. And was 
the display of Gertie’s wardrobe strong 
enough to get them the raise they had to 
have to allow them to save as much as 
they could by hiding out in the sticks? Too 
much depended on the answer to take any 
unnecessary risks. 

Louis finally forced a show-down. 

“Can place you Alhambra, New York, 
week April twenty-first. Salary two-fifty. 
Advise acceptance. Salary understood to 
be showing salary merely. Not the future 


booking figure. Wire confirmation,’ was 
the way the wire he sent read. 
“Nothing to do but confirm,’’ Gertie de- 


cided. ‘I can’t work after the middle of 
May. The houses will all be shutting down 
for the summer anyway. We’d better go 
in, show ’em what we’ve got so they can 
set the price we’ll get after—after I’m able 
to go to work again.” 

“Sure!” Johnny agreed. ‘‘I want to get 
back into town, too, to dig up something 
for me to do while you’re—while you’re 
laying off.” 

“You ain ’t thinking of a vaudeville job, 
are you?”’ Gertie suddenly asked. 

“Well, I thought 

“Well, think different, old kid. If you 
imagine T’m going to be left alone to twid- 
dle my thumbs and wonder where you are 
while waiting for something to happen, 
you’re so wrong you’re cuckoo. Not me! 
I’ve got no relatives and no place to 
go. I’ve got to see you every day, if only to 
remind you that you made me what I am 
today and hope you’re satisfied.”’ Then all 
the kidding dropped out of Gertie’s voice. 
She pillowed her head on Johnny’s shoul- 
der. “‘Gee, kid, I’d die of lonesomeness if 
you went away and left me.” 

“T probably couldn’t find anything any- 
way,” Johnny replied. ‘‘I’ll dig up a job 
outside of show business. Maybe it’ll do 
us good to get out of vaudeville for four or 
five months, as long as we know there’s a 
job waiting for us at the finish.” 

Gertie’s hand clutched Johnny’s lapel 
convulsively. He heard her sharp intake of 
breath and felt the sudden rigidness of her 
muscles. 

““Wh-what’s the matter?’ he asked, 
startled. 

Gertie looked at him wide-eyed. 

“Johnny! An idea! Wait—wait till I 
get it thought out!” 

“What’s it all about?” 

“The third member of the Frazier- 
Williams troupe.” 


“What? 

“Listen! Sit down!”  Gertie’s eyes 
were snapping. “Nobody knows anything 
about—about me going to lay off, do they? 
You haven’t told nobody, have you?” 

won So far I only half believe it my- 
self.” 

“Well, anyway, Louis don’t know it, nor 
nobody up in the office.” 

“No. Why should I tell them?” 

“That’s the point! Why should we tell 
them—at all?” 

“You mean?” 

“We'll show them the act. No matter 
what they offer for it—two-six-bits or three 
or even three and a quarter—we’ll demand 
more. When they refuse we’ll tell them 
they can’t have the act. They can’t any- 
way. But we'll be the only ones that know 
why. We’ll then retire as graceful as pos- 
sible from the profession.” 

“What will that get us?” 

“Nobody can tell. We’re good, or they 
wouldn’t work us as steady as they do. 
We’re worth as much money as we know 
they’re paying other acts of our type. 
We'll tell the office that. We'll tell them 
politely that we’re in the business for noth- 
ing but shekels and that if we can’t gather 
’em from them we'll look elsewhere. Then, 
looking like we’re making it come true, 
we'll drop out of sight for a while.” 

“T see it,” Johnny said eagerly. “Should 
the office know the real reason, they’d 
figure we’d be glad to get back to work at 
any old salary after all the expenses of— 
of everything. They would sit tight and 
wait for us to come to them.” 

“Sure! By keeping dumb we stand a 
chance to put something over. The worst 
that can happen issomesnooper getting wise 
and snitching to the office. Naturally, then, 
we'd have to take what they gave us. But 
if we could hide away some place ——” 

Gertie ran through a list of likely places 
mentally. 

“My eT a are is boarding out in Yonk- 
ers,” suggested Johnny. 

“Yonkers! Great!” Gertie enthused. 
“Most of those birds in the booking office 
think it’s a suburb of Albany; some place 


‘“T already booked you next week Ney 


— 


April 7,1 


to send telegrams to. We'll summe 
Yonkers, kid.’ 

“Gee, if we could only lose our scer 
for the first couple of shows at the Alh 
bra,” Johnny sighed, “I know we e 
put over a laughing hit.” 

“Well, why not?” Gertie asked. ‘, 
are losing baggage every week.” 

Which was why a baggage checke 
Philly, attending to Frazier and Willie 
baggage, felt a five-dollar bill pressed 
his palm and heard Johnny, say, “Lis 
pal! See that crate there?” It was 
case holding the fancy drop and sum 
cottage. “If that don’t get into New ¥ 
before Wednesday or , Thursday Tl 
tickled to death—see?’ 

It was a wonderful imitation of surg 
and consternation Gertie and Johnny 
on for the Alhambra manager when 
transfer man showed up Monday morn 
reporting one crate missing. 

“The worst of it is,” Gertie said, “4 
having the scenery keeps me from mal 
all my changes.” 

“Well, do the best you can, folks.” - 
manager shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘I’ll} 
a man at the station to rush the erate 
here as soon as it comes in.’ 

Frazier and Williams were a laug 
riot that afternoon. 

Again at the night performance, wit 
bunch of managers and bookers watel 
them and their new act, they stopped 
show. 

“Funny what’s become of your cra 
the manager remarked as they came 
panting with exertion and exhilaration. 

“We need scenery, don’t we!” Ge 
hissed sarcastically. ‘‘We don’t get 
laughs or nothing, I guess!” 

When the crate arrived and the scer 
was set up, on Thursday, the slight los 
the quality of the laughs Johnny pulled 
offset by the quantity of it that ro: 
from the packed-in audiences. Even 
bookers, coming the second time to see 
act dressed up, were fooled. 

“Tt’s a cinch,” Louis Kramm told t] 
Friday as they came off after the mati 


and Elizabeth while they’re laying o1 
route in the big houses for you. You 
work way into July, and ——” 

“Alf right, all right,” cut in Ge 
“But what’s the figure they put on 
act?”’ 

“Three-twenty-five in the big houses 
three even in the smaller ones. Butt 
won’t be many of them.” | 

“Guess again, Louis. There won’ 
any of them; nor big ones, either—nc 
that figure.”’ 

“What?” gasped Louis. 

“You heard her,’ Johnny spoke | 
“We got to get more money than that 

Louis took ten minutes to work 1 
sweat and fifty reasons why that was al 
money there was in the world. 

“You tell Mr. Kelloe, the head ‘of 
booking department,” calmly said Gi 
when Louis ran down, “that we'll | 


until he can see his way clear to givin 
as much as he’s giving. acts that n 
stopped a Show in their life.” 

Louis saw she meant it. A confirma! 
nod from Johnny showed the team 
united. 4 

He tried once more. 

“T know how you feel, folks; but- 
remember what happened. to Napi? 
when he got too ambitious.” 

“We ain’t thinking of playing Mo! 
this season,’’ Johnny shot back. 

“All right. ” Louis stood up. “Now 
go home and think it over. You’ve hi 
long, hard season. Mrs. Frazier mut! 
awful tired, what with that and gettin! 
in this new act. Why don’t you play (t 
few weeks more, showing the act, and@ 
take a long rest—a couple months, é 
at least? In the meantime I’ll see if a 
get you alittle more money—understa) 

“Sure!’’ Gertie nodded. i 

She understood thoroughly that lt 
guessed that by the middle of August 
bank roll would be pleading for succor 
its last, gasping breaths; that if the | 
shoved a thirty-eight-week route in 
of them they’d sign first and look a 
salary later. - 

“We're going to take a vacatio! 
,’ Gertie concluded. 
them they’d better take the act 
books if they can’t sweeten the 
whole lot.” 


(Continued on Page 185) 


(Continued from Page 182) 

‘ll tell them,’’ Louis smiled. ‘‘ Well, en- 
purselves on your vacation. Remem- 
ie main thing in the summertime is to 
2001.” 

‘ll try and remember that,’’ said Ger- 
‘osing the door after him. 

‘she little flat in Yonkers it took Ger- 
1 skilled gas-jet-and-electric-heater 
_ several days to get used to cooking 
» than one thing at a time. But 
ty’s mother welcomed the four-plate 
unge to her long boarding-housed do- 
> heart, with the result that within a 
‘Johnny had no complaint to find with 
nners they sat down to in their tiny 
'rroom. That is, it was a dining room 
| nertime. 

‘at was his ever-increasing worry, as 
small savings steadily dwindled, was 
lack of jobs, steady or otherwise. 
uy knew nothing but show business, 
iow business in the summer is mostly 
ed to picture studios, studios entirely 
‘hickly surrounded by actors out of 
| as Johnny discovered. 

ong as there was money in the bank, 
s tefused to let Johnny leave Yonkers. 
‘igust the sky turned into a furnace, 
,ing white-hot days and pitiless nights, 
ig in Gertie such unnatural fears for 
uy’s safety that she begged him to 
‘up the night watchman’s job he’d 


‘nny couldn’t deny her. 

'> morning of September first, Johnny 
'o his wife, “‘Let’s be sensible, honey. 
» down to Louis’ office, sign up that 
at three and a quarter : 

(0,” objected Gertie. 

/— and then borrow a couple of hun- 
‘rom Louis on the strength of it.” 
‘o,”’ repeated Gertie. ‘‘Not while the 
“hops are still open.’”’ A moment 
ishe asked, “Louis hasn’t phoned or 
vord to you yet, has he?” Johnny 
‘his head. “He will,” affirmed Gertie. 
(did, that same day, not long after the 
tr had ar- 
, in haste, 
| his little 
’ bag. 
cnny, pac- 
t2 hall, won- 
sthow much 
s* he could 
1 the strain 
ting for the 
‘come from 
‘e’s room, 
ced the re- 
\r off the 
|, most with 
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Lay’s open 
+m the di- 
tn of his 
“S$ room. 
iis’ voice 
ced on un- 
C1. Another 
,ustier and 
er, started 
ly’s heart 
tig again. 
> w murmur 
te doctor’s 
€. sounded 
engly capa- 
_hnny real- 
lith a gulp 

shere’d be 
(for him in 
t2r minute 


~, 
hn he be- 
1) conscious 
|] telephone 


“Johnny! An'Idea! 
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What’s the matter with you? Do you want 
the route or : 

“Route?’’ echoed Johnny. The nurse’s 
face appeared at the door at the end of the 
hall. ‘“‘Route? To hell with it! I ain’t even 
thinking about vaudeville.’”’ He slammed 
the receiver back on the hook. 

But Louis Kramm hung up and cast an 
anxious eye toward the ceiling, in the gen- 
eral direction of Kelloe’s, the booking 
manager’s office. For Kelloc had laid out 
the route for Frazier and Williams himself, 
and had told Louis to sign them up. 

Unguessed by Johnny and his wife, a 
condition had crept upon the booking office 
unnoted until a review of the acts available 
for the following season had revealed it. 
Frazier and Williams had -not been the 
only act that had plunged on fancy scenery 
and elaborate costumes. A perfect wave of 
craving for so-called class had swept per- 
formers off their feet. Team after team, in 
striving for individuality and more salary, 
had sacrificed laughs for daintiness and 
giggles. Kelloc’s list showed an alarming 
shortage of acceptable low-comedy turns. 
To supply well-balanced bills that would 
attract business, to furnish the comedy 
kick for the bills of fifty or sixty big-time 
theaters every week, more broad comedy 
acts were needed. To permit this condition 
to become known would cause the acts 
already available to shoot their salaries 
dizzily upward and would enable new acts 
to demand fat salaries and hold out until 
they were granted. 

Kelloc needed Frazier and Williams. 
But Kelloc knew that they knew they had 
been underpaid. The problem Kelloc faced 
was how to offer the team the money they 
were worth without letting them know they 
had the office at their mercy. 

So when Louis reported that Frazier and 
Williams weren’t even thinking of vaude- 
ville, Kelloc; out of his experience, said, 
“Wait a week. Then phone them an offer 
of three-fifty straight for forty weeks, to 
begin immediately.” 


Wait — Wait Till I Get it Thought Out!" 
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A week later one morning, waiting for 
the nurse to leave the room, Gertie smiled 
up at Johnny. 

“Well, old kid, how’s the bank roll? 
Now don’t start telling me what ain’t so. 
After what I’ve been through nothing can 
discourage me. How does she stand?” 

“Tt ain’t standing at all.” Johnny re- 
plied. ‘‘It’s flat on its back.” 

Gertie nodded. 

“At that, it held out better than I ex- 
pected. Your mother is a wonder. All she 
needs to cook a meal is a stove, a stewpan, 
a little water and the odors from the ice 
box. Naturally, though, the gas bill’s got 
to be paid. So listen, Johnny! Take that 
green-and-gold evening gown of mine with 
the pearl ropes on it—take it out of the 
trunk and see how many cents you can get 
for every dollar I shoved out for it.” 

“But, sweetheart ——”’ 

“‘What’s the use of arguing, Johnny? 
That ain’t the only costume I have. Better 
take that coral chiffon thing along at the 
same time. It’ll save you making another 
trip.” 

Johnny had scarcely left the apartment 
when Louis called up. Johnny’s mother 
took the message, relaying it to Gertie. 

“He wants to talk to Johnny.” 

‘Tell him,” Gertie said, ‘“‘that Johnny is 
very busy attending to business—heavy on 
the ‘business,’ mother—and that you'll 
give him the message when he comes in. 
Me—I’m not at home. Make it non- 
chalant and kind of bored, mother.” 

Gertie wouldn’t let Johnny phone until 
pie guessed Louis had left the office for the 

ay. 

““They’re nibbling, kid,” she said, exult- 
ing. ‘‘All we got to do now is hold out.” 

So a plum-colored silk gown, followed by 
others not so valuable, found its way to 
a secondhand dealer’s clothes hanger, and 
the nurse never knew where her money 
came from. 

The next time Louis telephoned, Gertie 
handed the baby to his grandmother and 
closed the door 
into the hall. 

mlistenteelD 
this babe yips 
and Louis hears 
him we’reruined. 
Remember !”’ 

“Mrs. Frazier, 
what’s the mat- 
ter with that 
three-fifty 
offer?’’ 

“Not enough, 
Louis. I’ve told 
you before it’ll 
take regular 
money to make 
us change all our 


plans.” 

“Um! Three- 
seventy-five and 
feature billing?’’ 

““Aw, quit 
kidding!” said 
Gertie, leaning 


against the wall 
for support and 
wondering how 


possibly start 
working again. 
“Do me a 
favor, willyou?”’ 
Louis begged. 
2 Yeoruy a nd 
Johnny come 
down and I’ll get 
you an interview 
with Kelloc. 
Maybe he can 
show you where 
it’s to your ad- 
vantage to ac- 
cept that offer.” 
“T’ll_ mention 
it to Johnny 


home this eve- 
ning,’’ Gertie ac- 
ceded. 

Not only did 
Gertie mention 
that, but by the 
time Johnny 
came home she 
had paved the 
way for them to 
ignore Louis’ in- 
vitation. 

“‘Here’s the 
idea,’ she told 
him: “I gotta 


soon she could |, % 


when he comes’ 
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IF YOU SCUFF THEM— 
don’t worry. Depend on this— 
Dyanshine will make them right 
again and do it in a hurry. 


Trim the rough edges of the 
scar. Touch the scuffed spot 
two or three times with a dauber 
liberally supplied with Dyan- 
shine. Then shine the shoe, 
And that’s all. 
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No acids. No disagreeable ts 


odors remain. No paste to 
harden or rub off. Anda single 
shine is good for a whole week. 
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Barton’s Dyanshine is the original com- 
bination polish and color restorer. You 
protect yourself when you ask for it by 
name and insist on getting it. 


Available in black and the popular 


shades of tan and brown. Also White 
Canvas and White Kid. 
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Ever Heard 
This Before? 


Scra tch—Rip—Screech. The tune played 
on the furniture at house-cleaning time—and 
any week day for that matter. 


Fine hardwood floors scarred, rugs rumpled 
and torn, carpets ripped, linoleum marred, 
furniture racked and loosened. An expensive 


Write for Booklet, ‘ 
of the Neglected Inch.” 


‘The Ci ‘ost 


job all around. 


Bassick takes the scratch, rip, screech and 
backache out of cleaning day. Furniture 
equipped with Bassick Casters rolls easily, 
smoothly, quietly. Floors and floor cover- 
ings protected from damage, and more 
accomplished with less effort. 


Your dealer will know which types of Bassick 
Casters you need for particular purposes. 
Ask him to show you the Bassick blue and 
yellow package. When you buy Bassick 


Casters you really buy floor and furniture 
protection. And when you buy furniture see 
it is equipped with Bassick Casters. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


For thirty years the 
leading makers of high- 
grade casters for the 
home, office, hospital, 
warehouse andfactory. 
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save one stage dress.’”’ She pointed to 
it, hanging alone in her wardrobe trunk. 
“But we don’t need a whole trunk to carry 
one dress, a pair of bloomers, slippers and 
stockings in. Paint out our initials and see 
what you can get for the trunk, kid.” 

Four weeks after the baby was born 
Gertie again listened to Louis’ uneasy 
voice over the wire: 

“‘Kelloc just sent down a route for you; 
forty weeks at three-seventy-five straight.”’ 

“That guy can’t take a hint, can he?’’ 
Gertie managed to reply. 

“What? Why, that’s regular money! 
You ain’t going to ask me to wire him 
you're turning it down, are you?” 

“Wire him? Ain’t he in town?” 

“He left for a three weeks’ tour of the 
West this morning.” 

“Well,” said Gertie, thankful for the 
lucky break she was getting on time, “‘let it 
ride for three weeks, Louis. We’ll come down 
and see Mr. Kelloc when he gets back.” 

“Three weeks!” she told Johnny joy- 
fully. “‘Then another week to settle things 
and one more week playing the act out of 
town to get back into the swing of it. Five 
weeks before there’ll be any money coming 
in. Um! How much have we got now?” 

Johnny told her. 

“Ouch!” Gertie winced. ‘ What’s left in 
the world to hock?” 

“Nothing but our scenery 

“Scenery! Why didn’t 1 Fee of that 
before? Sell it!” 

“Sell it!” 

“We can’t eat it, can we?” 

“And we won’t need it if we go five 
weeks without eating, will we?” 

“ee No.”’ 

“Then sell it, kid. I want our child to 
grow up loving his mother.” 


It was a harassed booking manager who 
waved Gertie and her husband and Louis 
Kramm to chairs in his office. Three weeks 
of house managers’ complaints about the 
qualities of shows offered and a slight 
falling away of business all over the cir- 
cuit had impressed upon Kelloc the cray- 
ing of human beings for comedy. 

“You look wonderfully well, Mrs. Fra- 
zier,’’ Kelloc said in all truthfulness. 

“Thank you, but why wouldn’t I—lying 
around the house, taking life easy?” re- 
plied Gertie, smiling pleasantly, inwardly 
quaking with nervousness. 

“You can go to work whenever you 
want,” Kelloe smiled right back at her. 

“T don’t know if I want to bad enough,” 
said Gertie, silently asking forgiveness for 
the lie. “Nice bill you put in at the Palace 
this week,’’ she added, knowing Kelloc 
knew how rotten it was. ‘Maybe it’s a 
little shy ‘on laughs, but it’s so refined and— 
er—genteel. How’s the business?” 

Kelloc eyed her savagely for an instant. 

“Oh, so-so. You two could walk away 
with that bill. Listen, folks, about that 
route ——”’ 

“T hear Miiler and Brody are doing very 
well,’ Gertie interrupted, naming a low- 


comedy team which had been sayores with | 


a long route at good money. 

“You could get more than they’s re get- 
ting,” Kelloc stated. 

“We'd have to,” replied Gertie, hoping 
Kelloe would hurry and make a definite 
offer. 

“T could stretch a point and offer you— 
er—four-fifty for forty-two weeks.” 

“Four-fifty for forty-two weeks!” 

One hand clutched around the small roll 
of bills which was all the money left, 


TN 


; Williams—and hurry.” 
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Johnny kept his eyes fixed on his 
afraid they’d betray him. 

“Forty-two weeks is a long seas 
slowly said Gertie. ‘But with rail, 
fares and hotels the way they are — 
She paused. ‘‘ Well,’”’ she said more bris 
her mind made up, ‘‘we won’t take 
any more of your time, Mr. Kelloc.” 

She rose from her chair. Neither Ki 
nor Kramm guessed that she had acee 
the offer and was stalling merely no 
seem too eager. 

“Now, Mrs. Frazier,’ Louis jumpe 
his feet, ‘“‘don’t be hasty. You, Joh 
can’t you say something?”’ 

“Tt’s up to Gertie, 5 Johnny rep 
playing the game. 

“Listen, Sam!’ Louis, playing 
office’s game, turned to Kelloc. mC 
you make an exception in this case? 
ain’t any new team that is just breakin, 
way into the big-time houses. Johnny 
his wife have played ’ em all, with suc 
Audiences love ’em. I know it’s an ay 
lot of money, but if they ain’t worth 
hundred in the big houses, who is?” 

From under her lashes, studying ] 
loc’s face, Gertie knew intuitively he 
going to give them the added fifty. | 
joyous bound of her heart was followec 
a sickening fall at Louis’ next words. 

“Scenery, Sam, scenery costs mone 
haul around the country. And Miss 
liams’ gowns cost a lot in the first place, 
a lot to keep up. But the flash they | 
to the act—that’s worth, anyway, { 
dollars, ain’t it?” 

Glancing at Johnny, Gertie underst 
Nite meaning of the white line around 
ips. 

Out of the swirl of her thoughts Kell 
voice came to her 

“Well, folks, will five hundred in the 
houses and feature billing everywhere 
isfy you? 

Then it was that Gertie pressed her I 

“We'll take it on one condition, Mr.) 
loc. We don’t need scenery. We go be 
without it. With every other act in 
business carrying fancy sets and costu 
there’s no novelty in it any more. We 
give you five hundred dollars’ wort! 
laughs every week in street clothes, wor 
in front of an advertising curtain, 
know, because we have.” 

“She’s right, Sam.”’ Louis made it! 
for Kelloc. ‘‘What do audiences care al 
scenery when they’re laughing?” | 

Kelloe pressed a buzzer. To the ste 
rapher who answered he said, “‘ Make! 
a new set of contracts for Frazier | 
Then, to Ge: 

“How soon can you open?” 

“Monday,” replied Gertie, “if it® st 
where near the city here.” 

“How about Yonkers?”’ asked Kelle 

‘Great!’ said Gertie. ‘We'll be dl ( 
eat at home.” 


| 


Billy Renton tossed his cigar into a 
venient ash container. 

“What did Kelloe do when he found 
about the baby?” I asked. | 

“Nothing. Johnny and Gertie i 
making too good. Gertie got a tra 
nurse to help her mother-in-law take ! 
of little Billy.” x | 

“Billy? After whom?” a 

“Me— out of gratitude. Going up ii) 
elevator with them that last day, unl 
sciously I tipped them off about the sit 
age of comedy acts. Gertie says they! 
would have been able to put it over witill 
that help. But, shucks, there’s aly 
somebody to help a fighter like Gertie 
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fron Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


Delicious Food from a Famous Restaurant 


College Inn Cooked Food is prepared by the chefs of Chicago’s famous Hotel 

_ Sherman. For half a century their culinary art has filled the College Inn to 
overflowing. Hotel Sherman now puts up in cans this delicious food and dis- 
tributes it to the grocers of America. Serve College Inn Cooked Food in your 
own home today. Not “just canned food”—but hotel-prepared. Make your 
selection from this list: 


Chicken a la King, 60c ; Creamed Spaghetti this popular food sta- 
Sliced Beef a la Deutsch, 40c Prices for No. | with Mushrooms, 25c se ee us at once 
t Paprika Veal Stew, 40c cans Pea and Tomato Soup [Mongol], 15c ot ese 
Chicken 4 la eee 60c Cream of Tomato Soup, 17c wand resesof = 
Chicken Salad, 75c Pea Soup St. Germain, 15c witebrmetiares 
Welsh Rarebit, 40c ee Demich aee Cream of Asparagus Soup, 17c yer ics a 
Spaghetti Italienne, 15c prices on request. ) Vegetable Soup, 17c HOTEL SHERMAN 
Chicken Noodle Soup, 15c Chicken Cream Soup, 17c Chicago 


If your grocer cannot supply you, ask him to order it—or write to us direct. 
At all good grocers’ —Keep a supply of this delightful College Inn Cooked Food on your pantry shelf for un- 


expected guests, parties, and as a part of your daily menu. Order from your grocer TODAY. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


Sent free on request. 


NUTT 


To Grocers and Jobbers: 


College Inn Cooked Food 
is America’s favorite food 
product. It is nationally 
known. Prepare to an- 
swer the rapidly increas- 
ing public demand for 
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Every day of their long life, you will appre- 
ciate the pleasure — the economy of wearing 
Florsheim Shoes. Their quality always satisfies. 


The Florsheim Shoe—Most Styles $10 


BOOKLET ‘‘STYLES OF THE TIMES’? ON REQUEST 


Look for Name in Shoe 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers + CHICAGO 


Style M-110 


HE individual design 

and the beautiful 
Estofado Decoration of 
Riddle Fitments set, them 
apart from ordinary light- 
ing fixtures. - 


The Riddle Fitment Booklet 


illustrates in full color various 
wall and ceiling fitmehts, lamps, 
luminors and Vellumesque 
shades. It is especially interest- 
ing to those intending to build, 
remodel or redecorate. Copy, 
with name of dealer, sent’ on 
request. 


The Edward N. Riddle Co. 
443 Riddle Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


The Riddle Feature Fitment is an ex- 

ceptional value. The three styles illus- 

trated range from $8.50 to $18.50. 
Luminor No. 628, $100 pair. 
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with all his power into the monster. And 
in another instant the boat was rolled over 
and over, her men spilled out, and the 
night-clad ocean hideous with terrifying 
battle. 

Eph spat the brine from his mouth and 
struck out for the light. He forced his way 
through floating débris of the boat—oars, 
bailers, tubs and mast. Ropes writhed 
about his legs; he kicked free desperately. 
And the whale loomed up before him, with 
a huddle of figures already clinging to it 
under the swinging rays of the lantern 
hung to the harpoon. In the darkness, not 
far enough away to be comfortable, the 
second whale thrashed the sea into fury, 
stricken mortally by Seth’simpulsivestroke. 

““Who’s missin’?”’ gasped Eph, gripping 
a hand held out to him. 

“Seth, an’ ——” 

“Cain’t lose old Seth!’’ roared the 
doughty harpooner, grabbing out of the 
foam for a hold. 

“Thet youngster’s adrift, Eph.” 

Eph bellowed forth Percival’s name, and 
kicked clear of the dead whale again. A 
faint answer came back. Eph plunged off 
in that direction, and gripped Percival by 
the hair. 

“Let go my hair!” the youngster 
screamed. “I’m all right!” 

He seemed to swim freely; but old Eph 
believed himself to be responsible for the 
lad to Jethro, and he persevered in helping 
him until he put his hand on the floating 
refuge. Then Master Percival turned and 
kicked savagely at Eph, knocking him back 
into the sea. It was a very angry whale- 
man who clambered on to the whale at last 
and secured himself. 

“Pere’val,”’ said old Eph, without heat, 
“vew are about th’ pizenest mossel o’ 
dawg meat ever I see. I be a-goin’ tew 
warm yewr pants good, my lad. C’m 
here!”’ 

That was a spanking to gratify the gods. 
On the sleek back of a fat dead cachalot, 
under the dancing rays of a lantern swinging 
to a harpoon shaft, with swishing seas 
curling and roaring about them, with a 
dying giant filling ocean and heavens with 
uproar near by, old Eph called forth all the 
strength of his ancient body and hauled 
Percival Furney across his knees. 

“Ts thet thar a bailer yew hev, Seth?” 
he asked then, panting, but deadly cool. 

Seth passed the shovel-shaped wooden 
boat bailer over with a chuckle. It was the 
straw clutched at by one of the less expert 
swimmers in struggling towards the refuge 
of the dead whale. 

“Three dozen ’s about right, ain’t it, 
fellers?”’ 

“Kind o’ light, Eph,’’ somebody replied 
in the darkness beyond. 

“Tt’ll make him bawl, I’ll bet!”’ chuckled 
another. 

Spat! The bailer fell resoundingly; and 
the spanking went on, slowly, with due 
regard to the solemnity of the occasion. Per- 
cival did bawl. He bawled shamelessly. He 
swore desperately. He begged, prom- 
ised, swore again, then bawled, and kept 
on bawling up to and long after the last 
ringing spank. But he no longer swore or 
threatened. Percival lay revealed in his 
true colors, and old whalemen who had 
treated him with half-open indulgence 
while a chance remained that true blue 
might show through sometime, now left 
him to himself, an outcast even among 
castaways, a yellow cur. 

“"Tarnal fire! I wisht I hed some to- 
backer!” sighed Eph. 

Dawn came, rosy, sparkling. Men 
straightened rheumatic old limbs and stood 
up on their rolling, heaving raft of flesh to 
look around. Near by rolled the second 
whale, a monster of seventy feet or more. 
Bits of boat débris had collected in the 
mazes of the tangled lines, and the two 
dead cachalots had the appearance of twin 
islets peopled by twisted gnomes. Until 
the sun rose that fancy might have per- 
sisted; but when the golden light shot 
through the rose and gray of dawning it 
touched a heroic group of stout-hearted old 
sea dogs who had never once doubted that 
their ship must pick them up. 

And there she came! Fair to windward, 
with every sail set and a white curl at her 
stem, the Gayhead rolled across the pop- 
pling seas. The young sun touched her 
homely old hull with glints of pure gold; 
her lofty spars and straining canvas, spidery 
braces and tarred backstays held the gleam 
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} 
of a fairyland picture that could toucit 
hidden chords in even those cramped, rh 
jointed ancients. | 

“Purty, ain’t she, Eph?” grunted 44 
His knees creaked, and his backbone seih; 
all snarled up. 

“’Minds ye of them thar cobwebjy 
the dew on ’em in the grass at Snug [; 
bor,’”’ muttered another whaleman jj 
beauty in his soul. 

“Why wouldn’t she?’”’ Eph demai 
““Wuz thar ever anythin’ on earth as t 
up tew a sailin’ ship fer purtiness? | 
ain’t the old Gayhead es purty a shi 
ever yew seen?” I) 

“‘Ain’t thet th’ mate’s boat ati 
cranes?’’ demanded Seth, peering tu 
the sharp of his hand. : 

An’, by thunder, ef she ain’t a | 
th’ woppinest ol’ whale alongside! |] 
added. “TI tol’ yew we’d hev a full he) 
six months, Eph. What d’ye say nd! 

“Sure I hope so, but ’tain’t comm) 
grumbled Eph. He had caught tet 
Percival, lying where he had lain all nj 
whimpering still. And he had to repo 
Cap’n Jethro about the lad. i 

The weary crew went to breakfas 
soon as the ship picked them up and }) 
fast their whales. Three great mass) 


breakfast, calculating optimistically. 
recalled some record catches. A hun 
and thirty barrels a month for a year 
been known—once. A hundred barr} 
month was a high mark. And here he; 
not yet near his grounds, with a cat¢ 
three fat bulls alongside, every on 
which would cut in a hundred bai 
apiece. 

Cap’n Jethro was rubbing his hj 
expectantly when the two mates camé 
Jed went right to work, bawling for 
men as he reached the deck. Eph 
halted by the skipper. 

“Ts thar a bit o’ real man in him, Ej} 

““Nary a mossel!”’ returned Eph sho 
“Thet youngster’s nine degrees 
south than th’ lowest rat in the cella 
hell, Jethro.’”’ Eph told of the night, 
the skipper shut his teeth with a clas 

“All right,” he said grimly. ‘I wat 
to be sure. Jest give him th’ samef 
o’ treatment as you’d give any otheril 
Eph. He’ll git his start in life, allr 
but he’ll earn it while he’s aboard o’ us. 
hed the same tale to spin about § 
Latta. Git along now, an’ git busy. } 
’s we cut these in we’ll carry on stiddyd 
to th’ twelve-forty ground and try f! 
swift trip.” 


— 


Ix 


ROM then on the Gayhead was n 

without a whale either alongside or 
to a boat. Her try-works fire was n 
out. The reek of her filled the o 
spaces as she rolled down towards 
prolific grounds stretching away fi 
thousand miles eastward of Barbados. 
the blubber room was a thing of f 
nauseating horror. The decks ran gré 
the bunks below, the food, the m 
clothes oozed oil; but nothing approai 
the horrible blubber room for sheer n 
ness. And it was there that Steve 
Percival toiled heartbreakingly. 

Day followed day smoothly, as sui 
well-greased series of days should fol 
and the old Gayhead’s well-seasoned | 
grew still more seasoned as it grew fu 
Ships passing to leeward edged off fart 
ships luckily to windward stayed there, 
ventured closer to take a look at the 
spouter, one of the last of a vanisl 
type, and stare at her smoke-grimed J 
bulwarks. 

And as if the dwindling numbers of 
sailing whalers of recent years h 
couraged whales to breed and retur! 
their favored haunts, the bark had 
on the twelve-forty ground not quite 
months before the rising tiers of full ba! 
under the hatches gave unmistakable 
dence of a record trip. ‘ 

“How about thet thar six months’ 
now, Eph?” chuckled Cap’n Jet 
“Hob’s boots! ’Twon’t be more’n f 
this gait!” 

“Sooner th’ better,” grunted 
“You'll be able tew start young Pere 
os an’ make yew another new start yé 
self.” 


in’t feelin’ very good, be ye, Eph?” 
‘arnal fire! How’s a man tew feel 
vi’ them pair o’ rats aboard and allus 
min’ together in whispers? ’Sides, 
and drapped a hull plug o’ tobacker 
ile. ’Tarnal fire!’’ 
hat didn’t ought to bother an old 
er hunter like you, Eph,”’ chuckled 
‘ipper. 
uh! It wouldn’t, only a pipeful don’t 
o time at all. Fizzles an’ burns an’ 
tis gone!” 
yn Jethro gave more thought to old 
remark about the gamming of the 
ts than he appeared to. What good 
x he had ever had for Master Percival 
een dissipated utterly. He wanted 
mly to be able to fulfill his promise, 
1at seemed to be well on the way, and 
earlier than he had hoped. But his 
sive action in carrying Steve Latta 
. had caused him many an anxious 
since. 
had gone through the farce of getting 
's signature to the ship’s articles, and 
s safeguarded in law; but he had only 
,0d cause to know the potentialities 
within the skin of the man, once he 
yme. And Steve had been altogether 
eile of late. 
onder ef that precious pair es a-cookin’ 
nethin’,”” he mused. 
walked along the main deck and 
for a moment looking down upon the 
ts of his cogitation. Steve and Perci- 
bored under his eyes in a welter of 
, to all appearances without a thought 
world of anything else than slicing 
er to the end of their days. They 
00 contented; much too contented. 
the old whalemen who tossed down 
ige blankets of dripping blubber to 
ceased remarking about the change 
10t curious glances at one another. 
ob’s boots! What kin they do?” 
Jethro exclaimed, and returned to 
op. 
t evening, when finishing up a queerly 
thale which had promised well when 
‘ed, Seth Noakes detected a protu- 
e in the carcass. The old whaleman’s 
scent urged him to investigate. He 
| and delved with lance and blubber 
and just as darkness fell he stumbled 
1 find indeed. 
re he wuz a sick whale!’’ he shouted. 
t here in his big gut it is, Jethro! 
p es big es a cask 0’ oy 
hat?” demanded Jethro impatiently. 
yt ——” old Eph began. 
abergris!”’ roared Seth. ‘“‘Send down 
, boys. Who sez es we ain’t a muck 
erew tew go whalin’?”’ 
re was no whisper of ‘‘Blo-o-ow!”’ 
ght. It was the first night for weeks 
he try pots stopped bubbling; the 
1at the heavens had not been lighted 
ade hideous with blubber-fed fires and 
smoke. But the Gayhead was a 
ship for all that. Barbados was less 
hundred miles ahead; tomorrow the 
duter would turn again and retrace 
verse once more in the hope of filling 
top tiers. 
‘n Jethro stamped the deck long 
e should have been asleep, snapping 
zers, whistling softly, building rosy 
; upon a foundation of grease. He 
sling so far at peace with the world 
{ men that he allowed old Eph to 
| forward gamming with the men 
ye ought to have been on watch. He 
; Snug at heart that when Master 
Furney stepped out of the gloom of 
in deck and appeared beside him at 
ler head he answered the youngster’s 
‘ng greeting cheerily. 
ll, well, Pere’val, you ain’t in no 
, be you?” he asked jovially. 
that the try-works fires were cold 
| spouter lay dark upon the sea. 
working blubber the ship had no 


1 was the glow of the skipper’s 
{Even the binnacle light was unlit. 
tyhead lay hove to. She was in no 
Phere was no need for a helmsman. 
m no trouble, dad,” said Percival. 
wing cigar touched up a glitter in 
, but his voice was respectful, even 
aking. “In fact, I’m beginning to 
$1 to this hard work. I guess I shall 
tafter all. Won’t you tell me some- 
j1ore about it? You know I don’t 
’h, buried down there under heaps 
yer all day and every day.” 

rou got any complaint to make, my 


— 


: 
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“T tell you I’ve got no complaint,” an- 
swered Percival with a little laugh. “I 
want to know more about the business, 
that’s all.” 

“Tf that’s all, I’m glad to hear it,’’ said 
Cap’n Jethro. ‘‘What mostly d’you want 
to know, Percival?” 

The lad spoke up confidently, and for 
half an hour he listened attentively to the 
old whaleman’s roundabout story of how 
the business was carried on. 

*“And when all the boats go out at once 
there’s only one man left with you to take 
care of the ship?”’ he asked when the old 
man ceased talking for a moment. 

“‘Jist the cook an’ me, Pere’val. But 
sence nuther you nor Steve Latta is much 
use a-boatin’ jist yet, likely cook’d go in 
a boat an’ leave th’ pair o’ you with me. 
Ain’t nuthin’ to do, y’ see, less it’s foller 
after the boats an’ keep lookout for them.” 

“And how far out in the sea are we, dad? 
Seems we must have traveled a million 
miles.”” There was a note of eagerness in 
Percival’s voice. 

““Come in here,”’ said Jethro. 

He stepped into the deckhouse com- 
panionway, which served for a chartroom, 
and lit a socket candle. The chart lay 
flat, with the involved zigzag of the bark’s 
wandering scrupulously laid down. And 
her last noon position was marked by a dot 


in a cirele at the end of the line. Barbados 
lay very near. 
“Thar we are, Percival. Le’s see.’ 


With the dividers the distance was meas- 
ured off. “‘’Bout eighty mile, doo west by 
steerin’ compass.” 

“Gee! Are we going there?” 

Percival could not conceal the keen 
anxiety he felt now. The old whaleman 
laughed gently. 

“Not yet awhile, Percival. Not ef we 
kin help it. I ain’t sayin’, though, as 
Steve couldn’t make it, ef he run away wi’ 
one of the boats, and #3 

“Steve isn’t that crazy!”’ exclaimed Per- 
cival quickly. “‘And I’m sure I’m not. I’m 
beginning to see something in this whal- 
ing business. How much did you say you 
expect to clear this trip?”’ 

“T didn’t say,” chuckled Jethro. ‘“‘But 
I dare say es ef this v’yage finishes es well 
es it begun, all hands might divide close to 
three hundred thousand dollars. Thet thar 
ambergris wuz a big pickup. Thet’s valu- 
able, thet is, Percival.” 

There was a swirl of acrid smoke and 
a faint fizzling of sparks, and old Eph 
mounted the ladder, his pipe at full blast, 
his red old nose glowing behind the bowl. 

“Good night, dad,” said Percival, and 
vanished. 

Old Eph removed his pipe and stared 
into the darkness. 

“How come?” he asked. 

“Oh, the lad’s got tired o’ playin’ foolish, 
I expect,’”’ said the skipper. ‘‘He’s been 
yarnin’ wi’ me more’n an hour, I guess. 
Mebbe thar’s somethin’ in him, Eph.’ 

“Oh, aye, cap’n. Likely,” grunted Eph. 
“Nawthin’ ever come out any good, es 
I see. Must be in him, 0’ course.” 

The old second mate sniffed the air, and 
watched the trade-wind scud flying across 
the stars. 

“Yew goin’ tew lay here all night? Ef we 
got tew beat back agin th’ Trades, night- 
time’s es good es any time.”’ 

“Thar’ll be a moon t’wards midnight, 
Eph. I hev catched a whale or two by 
moonlight afore now. Lay to ontil change 
o’ the watch anyway.” 

Forward, against the try works, Steve 
Latta listened with wide ears to Percival’s 
report. 

“Three hundred thousand !’’ he breathed. 
“Say, d’you think if we bumped, th’ old 
rat off you an’ me could run th’ old wagon 
to Barbados?”’ 

“What’ll the crew be doing?” laughed 
Percival uneasily. 

“Hell! They’ll all be out in th’ boats, 
won’t they? We can say they was all lost 
in a fog or somep’n. We can sell this old 
lavender box for a fortune.” 

“Try to get away with anything like 
that!’’ retorted Percival. ‘‘D’you think 
you can pull strings in Barbados like you 
can home? Who d’you think would believe 
such a tale?” 

Percival had let himself be carried away 
at first by Steve’s suggestion that they 
make a break for profitable liberty; he was 
not so sure on further thought that it was 
as easy as Steve insisted. He had an idea 
of his own which now seemed far better. 

“Suppose you forget all about three- 
hundred-thousand-dollar fortunes, Steve, 
and try something smaller,” he suggested. 
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GOLDE Made $793.00 


iia 
Irving Golde , 


“On November 8th I met Mr. Geo. Glick, whose story 
was advertised in The Saturday Evening Post of Jan. 
20th and whom I have known for some time. Before 
Glick went to work for Simpson, he worked in one of 
the best known retail tailoring stores in Chicago 
where I used to trim windows occasionally. I had 
just come in from a long lonely trip on the road. I 
had been away from home nearly six weeks and out- 
side of being glad to be back in Chicago, was feeling 
pretty blue, for I was broke, just plain broke. I used 
to kid myself about all the money I was making— 
$150 to $200 a week—but forgot about my big ex- 
penses of $90 to $150 a week which had to come out 
of my earnings. 

‘*George told me he was selling suits for J. B. Simpson, 
Inc., all wool, made-to-order suits at the one flat 
price of $29.50, any fabric tailored in any style. And 
when he began naming his customers which included 
bank presidents and the heads of big businesses, 
some of them nationally known, and prominent pro- 
fessional men (who I always imagined would be 
ashamed to pay less than $125 for a suit)—and when 
he told me that he had increased his earnings 150%, 
I thought ‘That’s the job for me.’ 


“To make a long story short, I started out to sell 
Simpson suits and the very first day I made $24.50. 
I just had to do it. I tell you I was broke and I sim- 
ply had to make good. By Christmas day, 1922, 
I had earned $793.00, out of which I had banked 
$400.00—Yes sir, banked $400.00 and six weeks be- 
fore I was broke. 


“The work wasn’t easy. I never in my life worked 
harder. Nothing worth while is easy, I guess. I’m 
already getting a lot of help from my customers. 
They’re my boosters-and there is scarcely a day goes 
by that I don’t get a call from at least one man who 
is referred to me by someone who has bought a suit 
or overcoat. That’s the easy, pleasant part of this 
job—the way your customers boost you—or rather 
J.B.Simpson tailoring—because it’s their clothes, not 


First Six Weeks Selling 
J. B. Simpson Suits 


(A True Story of Success) 


me, that tickles them pink. I sell mostly business 
and professional men. I find the bigger the man, the 
quicker he can appreciate the reasons why we can 
sell such a splendid suit of clothes for $29.50. Out of 
the first 183 suits delivered, I found only six cus- 
tomers that were not well pleased and Simpson has 
since satisfied these six men. I can truthfully say 
that my customers are one hundred per cent satisfied. 


“T used to travel with 200 pounds in my sample 
trunks (a line of notions and novelties). Now I 
travel during the day with 15 pounds in my hand, 
spend my nights at home in pleasant comfort and 
make as much money net as I used to make gross. 
I can truthfully recommend this fine house and their 
splendid product to every man who wants to buy 
clothes, and every man who wants a big money- 
making connection. My January earnings are less 
than December, but I’m dating up dozens of pros- 
pects and am confident I will greatly increase my 
earnings from now on. I’m proud of my line, and 
proud of my house.” (Signed) Irvine Goupe. 


Not every man can do as well as Mr. Golde at the 
start, but every intelligent man, who realizes that 
success is spelled with four letters W-O-R-K, can 
make a good living right from the start, and much 
more than a living after he has established himself. 
We back you with a splendid product, fit and satis- 
faction absolutely guaranteed, a suit of clothes for 
$29.50 that will please most every man and give 
lasting satisfaction. No experience is needed. We 
will teach you. J. C. Thompson sold bonds for 20 
years, M. Sellers was a high school instructor for 8 
years. Harry French a division head in a mail order 
house for 20 years. If you are honest, industrious 
and ambitious, mail the coupon for complete in- 
formation. 


Note: Mr. Golde lives at 916 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, and 
any interested reader. seeking an opportunity to better himself 
financially, can verify every statement made here by writing direct 
to Mr, Golde enclosing a stamped self addressed envelope for reply. 
Mail coupon or call at any of the following branch offices: 
Chicago—843 West Adams Street; New York—19 West 34th 
Street; Detroit—1550 Broadway; Milwaukee—114 Grand 
Avenue; Minneapolis—1108 Nicollet Ave. 


Free Information Coupon 


J. B. Simpson, Inc., Dept. 532, Chicago, III. 


I have read the story of Irving Golde and would be glad to have you tell me more about the wonderful 


opportunity you have for salesmen. 


Name 


Street 


Post Office 


Territory Wanted 
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Lighter, better balanced, 
more gracelul, more 
beautiful—all the way 
through, and every day 
you use it, the Conklin 
proves over and over again 
that it is a better pencil. 
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The Conklin 7 Points 
. 2 feet of lead (7 leads, 3% 


— 


in. long). 

2. Quick filling through 
point. 

3. Propels, repels, expels. 

4. Leads cannot jam, clog 
or stick, 

5. Simple mechanism. 

6. Onehand clip saves pencil 
and clothes. 

7. Conklin quality guar- 
anteed. 
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A product of dis- 
tinctive excel- 
lence.is always the 
resultofaperfection 
of details. 
Shoes fitted with Dia- 
mond Brand (Visible) 
Fast Color Eyelets— 
easily identified by the 
little diamonds on their 
surface— may be pur- 
chased with assurance 


of correct style and 
unquestioned quality. 
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Diamond 
Brand (Vis- 
ible) Fast 
Color Eye- 
lets have 
celluloid 
tops, which 
always look 
new and 
never wear 
brassy. 
They pro- 
mote easy lacing, 
retain their original 
finish indefinitely, 
and actually out- 
wear the shoe. 
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“T’ll be satisfied with that lump of am- 
bergris. We can sneak that away in one 
of the boats. I’m not so sure that you 
and I ean sail this big ship, even to Bar- 
bados. Suppose it blows a storm?” 

“Suppose it does when we’re in a little 
boat?”’ countered Steve. 

“We can handle a little boat anyhow,” 
Percival retorted. 

When the watches were mustered at 
midnight the argument was still unsettled, 
and Steve cursed his ally fervidly as they 
made their way aft with the rest. 

“Swing th’ foreyards, Jed, and set th’ 
courses an’ t’gallants’ls,”’ said the skipper. 
‘Breeze is freshenin’ a bit. Might es well 
start workin’ to th’ eastward again.” 

For half an hour both watches filled the 
decks with bustle. 

“Hey, hey, hey! Oh, hey!” they yelled 
and stamped along, running the foreyards 
around by the braces. 

“Main t’gallants’1! Give ’er a tune, 
bullies!’ roared Jed Roach, leaping onto 
the fife rail and taking a high grip on the 
halyards. Noel Pease caught hold down 
at the lead block and raised his ancient 
pipe in a rolling old chantey reminiscent of 
his younger, perhaps wilder days: 

‘Ho, Sally is th’ gal as I love dearly.” 
And the heavy yard leaped to the roaring 
chorus: 

“Wa-ay, sing Sally-Ho!”’ 

’ “ Her cheeks so red, ’n’ her hair so curly,” 
piped Noel. 
“ Hi-lo, 

ground!”’ 

“Stand to your ground, don’t keep that 
yard a-hangin’!”’ 

“Wa-ay, sing Sally-Ho!”’ 

“Or round comes the mate, a-dingin’ and 
a-dangin’!”’ 

““Hi-lo, John Brown, 
ground!”’ 

The sail wasset. The fore topgallant sail 
went aloft to the further adventures of 
Sally, who was a bright ’Badian mulatto 
and not too coy; then the staysails and 
jibs fluttered up their stays, and the Gay- 
head punched her way stolidly eastward, 
breasting the sharp drive of the trade 
wind, thrusting her blunt old snout twice 
into the same sea sometimes, but holding 
her easterly way in spite of all. 

“See what you done?” snarled Steve, 
gripping Percival savagely by the arm as 
they crawled forward, backs and legs aching 
from unaccustomed hauling. ‘‘Now where 
are we? Hey? Y’ snipe! Fat chance we 
got now of makin’ either boat or ship, 
ain’t we? I’ve got a notion to take a 
wallop at yuh just f’r luck!” 

Old men resting from their labors were 
suddenly treated to the spectacle of Perci- 
val running along the deck, arms and hair 
flying, with Steve Latta hotfoot after him, 

howling threats of horrible things. Lost 
in the shadows as they circled the after 
hatch, they emerged into faint light again 
abreast of the galley, where the cook was 
issuing hot coffee. 

““What’s eatin’ them pups?” exclaimed 
old Noel Pease. Steve had joggled his arm 
in passing and spilled most of his coffee. 

“Dunno, rightly,” grinned Slippy. 
“Fust thing I see wuz Perc’val took a 
smack at Steve’s beak, an’ started a-runnin’ 
like sixty, wi’ Steve arter him a-cussin’. 
Look at ’em!”’ 

Steve caught Percival by the slack of his 
shirt, hauled him back, and punched him 
viciously in the face. Percival took it 
crying, never fighting back. Steve punched 
him again and again, and Jed Roach 
started along from aft to stop it, yelling 
to the men to separate them. Cap’n 
Jethro halted Jed at the ladder. 

- “Tet ’em fight,” he snapped. ‘Ef thet 
thar young cub kin hit a feller in the snoot 


John Brown, stand to your 


stand to your 


| an’ then take a beatin’ without fightin’ 
| back he desarves a lickin’, and a dum good 


, 


one. Let ’em be.’ 

When the watch below slept and the ship 
sailed merrily on her eastward course, 
Steve drew Percival aside in the dark 
waist. 

“Buddy, I’m sorry I beat y’ up,” he 
growled. “‘Y’ oughta hold yer hosses be- 
fore y’ take a wallop at a guy. Y’ ain’t a 
fighter, Percival. Let’s forget it. You 
can’t git along without me, an’ I can use 
you. What’ll we do now about that get- 
away, buddy?” 

Percival grinned, without mirth, and 
took Steve’s hand. Steve could not see the 
deathly pallor behind that grin. He felt 
the hand that was given him shiver, but 
put that down to the recent excitement. 
He entered into a deep discussion of plans, 
and when the watches were changed again 


. grunted Seth Noakes. 


April 7, 


at four o’clock in the morning the two we 
apparently as inseparable as ever. 


x 


N THE forenoon watch of the next da 

the pumps were manned. The old bar 
was tight enough, as tight as a woode 
ship could be. She had lain at the dog 
for years, and had never leaked enoug 
need pumping. But at sea, getting de 
with her load, she was pumped out e 


spouts of water filmed with grease, 
the pumps would suck. But today 
seemed to be more water. The film } 
heavier. 

“ Makin’ more water, Jed?”’ the skip, 
asked. 

“Likely,” replied the mate. “G 
deeper, I s’pose, and she’s workin’ hi 
at times in this short sea.” 

But Jed seemed dissatisfied with his 
explanation. Hestrolled forward and sti 
beside the clanking pump. 

“The water risin’?”’ he asked. 

“Seems mighty like clear ile t’ 


Jed stooped and thrust his hand intot 
stream gushing from the spout, and th 
rubbed both hands together. His face y 
dark with anger. 

“This yer’s ile, cap’n!’’ he shouted ai 
“Some dum lunkhead hes stoppered up 
cask wi’ spun yarn! Great irons!”’ 

Cap’n Jethro hurried forward. Th 
whalemen at the pump stared at on 
other dumbly. Not a man of them | 
lieved that it was he who was at fault. 

‘Somethin’ wrong, fellers?’’ asked St 
Latta. He, too, had pumped. He se 
disturbed but little. He was ignored. 

“Might ’s well pump away,” 
skipper gloomily. ‘‘Keep a-goin’ an 
until we see ef thar’s more’n one 
leakin’. Hob’s boots! I thought you ¥ 
a crew 0’ whalemen!”’ 

His roseate visions of a full trip in 
time faded. It might prove that ma 
casks were faultily stoppered. It migl 
mean that, instead of cutting in mo 
whales in the next weeks, the crew wou 
have to break out every cask from t 
hold, pile them on deck, while the coo 
and a gang went around doctoring tl 
leaky ones. It would certainly mean thi 
his fresh start in life would be delaye 
And he had almost grown to cherish tl 
notion of making yet another voyage, | 
successful had this venture been, so hs 
monious the working of his ancient crew. 

The pump clanked, and presently sucke 
A great sigh went up, not only from t 
skipper. mi 

“Thet’s luck!” Jethro breathed, wipi 
his brow with his hat. hi! 

Another day went by without the cry 
“Ah, blo-o-ow!”’ being raised. Steve ai 
Percival slunk through their allotted tas! 
at odds with everybody, themselves } 
cluded. Some of the looks Steve cast 
his partner in trouble were poisonoi 
Percival returned such with interest; 
Percival usually followed his glances, 
that sort with a terrifying grin, more ]} 
the snarl of a cornered monkey than 
smirk of mirth. It was noticeable that 
flashed such a grin only when Steve's bz 
was turned. a> 

“Tot o’ good we done with that tn 
didn’t we?” growled Steve when anotl 
night provided the cloak of darkne 
“You said th’ old rat ’ud surely § 
straight f’r Ba’bados to land the oil if 
thought it was leakin’ out. Now wi 
t 


spur. » | 
“T got the ambergris in the boat,” 
whispered. 
“You got to come with me, 
muttered Steve. “Go get the auger. © 
If them old rats had left me my it 
““Why don’t you swipe one of the co 
knives?” Percival suggested. “Sha 
lancets they are, and handy too. [1 
the auger in two minutes. Stay here. 
Steve listened keenly as Percival 
parted into the black of the bows 
tried the galley door, opened it cauti 
(Continued on Page 193) 


(Continued from Page 190) 

1 listened again. Slippy sometimes slept 
re, particularly when whales were cut- 
z in. There was no sound now, and 
ve felt along the knife rack with deft 
rers until he found a fine-pointed French 
fe. Then he went to the corner of the 
> hatch and waited for Percival. He did 
: have to wait long. 

‘T got a longer auger,” said Percival. 
ou ean get down to the second lot of 

? 


*Y’ dumb lump, what good’s that?” 
ve came back fiercely. 

\ darker blotch seemed to grow out of 
blackness of the galley. Neither Steve 
» Percival noticed it. 

steve was whispering: “I gotta bore 
» the bottom o’ the casks, ain’t I? 
e how’s the oil goin’ to run out? You’re 
iell of a side kick, you are. If you’d 
nd some sort of a tackle that we could 
a barrel up side with, you’d 2 
‘Wait! I saw one of those patent 
kles—chain things—down there.”’ 
?ercival vanished again. Steve softly 
ed the hatch cover. The decks were 
erted and black. Forward, passing 
inst the glimmer of the stars, the lumpy 
ire of the lookout appeared at intervals. 
erhead the brisk trade wind poured into 
fulleanvassonorously; the taut weather 
ring hummed; the seas ran alongside 
ha crisp musical swish. Aft a dim lone 
it made a faint splash of lesser darkness 
inst the close-hauled spanker. A black 
pe paced back and forth, visible when it 
ssed that splash of lesser darkness. 
d over all hung the great red eye of 
lebaran, winking across the storming 
‘k’s trucks at the Huntsman of Orion to 
southward. 

[he darker blotch: against the galley 
ved. It stopped as Percival reappeared 
h the tackle. Steve felt the chain 
cks, grunted ungraciously, and slipped 
xr the coaming of the hatch into the 
d. Percival followed silently. And still 
re silently Slippy, the cook, left the 
dow of his galley and crept after them. 
“he hold was thunderous with the beat 
she outside seas and the heavy creaking 
the overworked foremast in its part- 
s. The old beams supporting the deck 
eaked, the cargo itself cheeped and 
rruped in spite of dunnage wood and 
jges. The blackness itself was awe 
piring; added to the noise and reek of 
-oil-laden hold, it terrified Percival and 
re Steve Latta a queer feeling of empti- 
8 at the stomach. 

“Give me yer hand here!’’ growled 


‘ve. 

Te stopped where the last cask stowed 
i been quoined off. Running his hand 
ng the invisible cask he felt for the rivets 
she hoops. In a line with them the bung 
uld be found. That would be the first 
nt of inspection when the new leak was 
nd, and Steve meant to be sure that his 
‘Ing was nowhere near the bung. Perci- 
crept up beside him, shivering violently. 
‘T’ll go get a lantern, Steve,’’ he chat- 
ed. “It’s too black to see what we’re 
ng here.’ 

‘Give ’s yer hand!”’ said Steve. 

de struck a match. Back by the hatch 
dpy shrank into the blackest patch of 
ckness. The match flared, then burned 
ily. It touched Steve’s frowning face, 
1 the terrified features of Percival. It 
me on the links of chain as Steve held 
' tackle up and sought for a place to 
ig it. The dying flicker touched redly 
' grimed oak beams overhead, and the 
7 skin of the great casks beneath. Then 
vent out. Percival gasped. 

C’m on,” gritted Steve. His voice was 
; too firm. “Up with you and hang 
s top block to that hook you seen.” 

Ought to have a lantern!” chattered 
‘cival, obeying. He scrambled to his 
t; the bark gave a deeper lee roll; he 
yped, the blocks fell with a crash, and 
ve cursed him viciously. 

I'm going to get a lantern! I can’t 
rk in this blind hole,’ Percival whim- 
‘ed, and started aft without waiting for 
partner to acquiesce. 
steve had worked the lee quoin loose 
jer the cask, and had slipped the sling 
der it. All he wanted was for Percival 
hang the tackle, pass him the lower 
dk, and set up on the chain, supporting 
weight of the cask while he got his 
ger to work on the underside. 

Hey, c’m here!” he cried, forgetting 
it silence was golden. He was in a 
igerous position, and knewit. Percival’s 
ining away like that left him helpless 
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until he returned. “Let me out o’ this 
first, Pere’val!’’ 

His voice spurred Percival on. The 
youngster brushed past Slippy so unex- 
pectedly that the cook could not avoid 
him, and they touched arms. Slippy rose, 
laughing grimly, and reached to grab the 
frightened runaway. 

It was the last straw for Percival. He 
had meant to sneak out of the hold, leav- 
ing Steve there, and go to report to the cap- 
tain the plot he had helped to build. Then 
they would ‘catch Steve, perhaps kill him 
in their rage, and he, Percival, would reap 
the reward of his cleverness out of their 
gratitude. 

But the touch of Slippy, Slippy’s grim 
laugh, his own terror, all combined to 
drive Percival almost insane. He uttered a 
yell that echoed throughout the hold and 
up through the hatch, and among the lofty 
spaces of canvas overhead, bringing the 
lookout off the forecastle, and old Eph 
from the poop on the run. So close to that 
yell as to be indistinguishable from it, 
another, more poignant yell pealed out 
from the hold. Old Eph caught Percival 
roughly to him as he scrambled over the 
coaming. 

““What’s cookin’ now, hey?’’ demanded 
the old second mate. ‘What hev yew been 
up tew, y’ snipe?” 

“Something touched me!”’ sobbed Per- 
cival. ‘Something alive!” 

From the hold came a muffled broken 
moaning, and the voice of Slippy, the cook. 

“Thet you, Eph? Git a light, lively. 
Thar’s somebuddy nipped under a cask 
here!”’ 

There was not much to be done for Steve 
Latta. Percival’s terrified yell had startled 
him, he had moved his weight, letting the 
balanced cask fall to the side where there 
was no quoin. And the motion of the ship 
had done the rest. Steve was pinned under 
a weight great enough to have crushed his 
breastbone. 

“Tt was him that give me the idea!”’ 
were his last words, uttered with venomous 
emphasis, with his arm pointing full at the 
shivering figure of Percival. 

The influence of that dying accusation 
scared Percival into confessing everything 
they had done and planned. The discovery 
of the lump of ambergris in the boat 
proved his tale true. But he reaped no 
reward. Not the kind he had hoped for 
anyway. They buried Latta; the old 
Gayhead carried on to the eastward, and 
on the fourth day she cut in whale again. 
Thereafter, until her holds were full to the 
beams, she never let her fires die down. 
Cap’n Jethro and old Eph chuckled and 
smiled again; the ancients of her crew 
sang and capered, playing youthful pranks 
on one another as the killing work went on. 
But none had a word for Percival. An 
outcast before, he was avoided like a pesti- 
lence now. 

“Ef he shirks, Jed, give him three dozen 
on a gratin’!’”’ said Cap’n Jethro grimly. 
“Ef he gives any man slack, thet thar man 
won’t lose me no sleep ef he wallops th’ tar 
outa Pere’val. Make him work es he never 
worked before.” 
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T THE end of the fifth month from port 

the old spouter was full laden. 

“Bung full, Eph!” grinned Cap’n Jethro. 
“Bf this ain’t th’ record v’yage, call me a 
bottlenose. Whar’s Jed? Call all hands, 
and we'll splice th’ main brace afore sendin’ 
up th’ royals again an’ startin’ f’r hum!” 

North through tropic seas, into the 
spring again, the Gayhead blustered her 
dnt No seas could have any terror for 

er. 

Her old skin oozed oil in such a film 
that no breaking crests ever reached her. 
Never a whaler entered port so thoroughly 
grimedand greased. Bulwarks, deckhouses, 
masts and sails were black, and hung with 
sooty grease. But the pink paint peeped 
through in spots; it was smiling through 
the dirt as the pride of the ancient crew 
shone through the rubbed-in masks of their 
own wrinkled, grinning old faces. 

Only Percival slunk about the decks like 
a scorched rat. Jed had found it necessary 
to give him a rope’s ending once. Men 
who had endured his meannesses before on 
the skipper’s account now paid him in hard 
coin for his breaks. And as the warm 
tropics were left astern and the colder seas 
of northern spring were reached, his job of 
cleaning the grease from those pink bul- 
warks and deckhouses became a thing of 
sheer grinding horror. Nobody spoke to 
him; nobody smiled at him; his mean soul 
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shone through the medium of his grinning 
teeth, his drawn, thin lips, his hang-lidded 
eyes. 

“Teave him be, Eph,” the skipper said 
in reply to a question. ‘‘Soon’s we hit th’ 
dock I'll git some cash on the cargo and 
send him off with enough to give him thet 
thar start I promised him. ’Side frum thet, 
Eph, I ain’t interested in him a dum bit.” 

Well under six months from sailing day 
the Gayhead dropped her anchor off the 
end of the dock and warped alongside. Men 
who had watched her leave drifted down 
to see what ship it was. They saw the an- 
cient spouter, with her aged crew, and de- 
cided at once she had crept into port loaded 
deep with disappointment and perhaps de- 
spair. Seeing none but grinning faces and 
active though bowed seamen, men passed 
the word alongshore, and before the last 
hawser’s eye slipped over the bollards the 
dock was full of hurrying curiosity seekers. 

At the rail on the forecastle head, nearest 
of all to the shore, Percival crouched over 
the rope he was helping to put out. He, 
too, grinned; but a close observer might 
have decided that mirth had no part in 
that toothsome smile. A hungry rat might 
easily have felt jealous at that supremely 
ratlike grin. 

“Hello, Cap’n Jethro! Hello, Eph! 
Howdy, Jed!” shouted the news seekers 
ashore. ‘‘Purty deep, ain’t you? Hed a 
good trip?” 

Cap’n Jethro and old Eph on the poop, 
Jed Roach on the forecastle head, had no 
answer for the cheery hail. Each stood 
with face fixed and staring eyes, gazing 
after a flying figure already well on his 
way up the dock. 

“Hey, Pere’val!” roared Cap’n Jethro. 

Percival’s arms and legs twinkled. He 
never looked back. The skipper stared 
open-mouthed, then he met the dawning 
grin of old Eph. Slowly he produced his 
turnip watch and regarded the face, then 
oe at Percival, just clearing the dock 
end. 

“H’m!” he grunted. ‘‘He done it jest 
two seconts quicker’n last time! Must hev 
been well greased, Eph!”’ 

“He sure hes took his start in life!” 
nodded Eph, controlling a gape of aston- 
ishment. “‘D’yew guess es he ain’t took to 
whalin’, mebbe, Jethro?” 

“Tikely it’s th’ smell o’ th’ ile he don’t 
git on with, Eph.” 

A cozy snug warmth filled the cabin of 
the old spouter when she was all fast and 
the grimy sails had been harbor furled. 
The fumes of plug tobacco, cigars and 
whale oil went far with the reek of oil- 
soaked firewood and un-aged rum to thicken 
the atmosphere to a point of comfortable 
saturation. The skipper and old Eph, Jed 
Roach and Seth Noakes, Slippy the cook 
and Noel Pease were there; and smiling 
seductively at them all was the prosperous- 
looking buyer of a large firm of oilmen, 
hoping, not without reason, that his offer 
of a high price for an unexpected and 
praeiusly rich cargo of sperm oil would be 
taken. 
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“Got to hand it to you and your cre 
cap,” the agent praised them. “‘Reco 
trip, and with a crew of old men long pa: 
their day.”’ ‘7 

Puff, puff. Blobs of smoke answers 
him. ; 

“Do you expect to try it again?” # 
agent persevered. “‘You ought to qu 
now, while the game’s at the peak.” 

Puff, puff, puff. Old Eph crammed th 
glowing tobacco into his sizzling pipe wil 
a horny forefinger, and sent gouts of rar 
smoke billowing across the table. 

“Oh, well, I’ll see you in the morning 
laughed the agent, rising. He saw 
chance of doing business in that atmo 
phere. The ancients appeared to be lost 
dreams of far different things. ‘‘Don 
turn my offer down, cap’n. It’s a go 
one. We're all mighty glad to see you 
luck again.” 

The agent went. The pipes and cigg 
burned on. On deck those of the crew wi 
had tired of the smoke, or who could fi 
no room there, chatted and conjecture 

“Purty comf’table here, ain’t it, Eph? 
rumbled Cap’n Jethro. His feet were 
the table, his eyes were softly reminisce 

“H’m, h’m. Puff, puff,’ Eph and | 
pipe replied. 

““D’ye think th’ hands hes had enoug 
0’ whalin’, Eph?” ; 

“One hes!’’ chuckled Eph. ‘Dunn 
*bout any more.”’ 

There was another deep silence. 

“Hey, Cap’n Jethro!” bawled an anci 
through the skylight above. ‘Amos here 
sez yew don’t aim t’ take on ag’in. Ain’t) 
goin’ whalin’ no more then?” Po 

Other hoarse voices muttered overhead, 
Grizzled old heads crowded against the 
narrow aperture of the skylight. Jethro 
laughed softly. . 

“Take on when we pay off tomorrer é 
y’ keer to, m’ son!” he replied, with 2 
shrewd glance at his two old mates. 

Jed grinned and reached for the to 
bacco. Old Eph dragged himself to his 
creaking feet, all abustle. ; 

“Thet’s th’ talk!”’ he cried, slamming : 
hard fist on the table and making tins an( 
glasses leap. ‘‘ Yew stay here an’ frowst al 
y’d amind tew. I’m goin’ tew begin righ’ 
now makin’ out a list o’ new gear. We ain’ 
goin’ tew sea ag’in in th’ shape we wuz ij 
last v’yage!”’ ; 

Eph stopped halfway up the companion 
way, and stooped low to look back. 

Jethro Scraggs and Jed Roach.sat deepl 
sunk in their chairs before the roaring 
crackling fire. Smoke curled in their whis}| 
ers, their faces were ruddy with healt 
firelight and a great contentment. Th 
dancing shadows only added to the peaci 
ful calm of the picture. 

“Hey, cap’n,” Eph called back; “’boi 
paint. Yew’llhev diff’runt paint, o’ course, 

Cap’n Jethro settled deeper into h) 
chair, stretched his legs farther on tl 
table. 

“Pink, Eph; paint her pink!”’ he m 
bled drowsily. 

(THE END) 
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MY DIPLOMATIC EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 23) 


The words ‘“‘ultimatum” and ‘“mobiliza- 
tion’’ gradually crept into every conversa- 
tion; and then—I am almost inclined to 
say out of a clear sky, so unexpected was 
it—the twenty-eighth of July arrived, with 
Austria’s declaration of war against Serbia. 
By this time almost every ambassador had 
returned to Rome—most of them gathering 
at the Grand Hotel for dinner, as their 
embassies were dismantled and closed—and 
I used to see and talk with groups that 
were for the moment intimate and friendly, 
and yet within little more than a week had 
become enemies and were avoiding one 
another like the pest. 

Even after Austria’s declaration of war, 
the question of a world war was not consid- 
ered very seriously; it seemed too fantastic 
to be admitted as a possibility. So far as 
we were concerned, we felt that even though 
Europe might be drawn into conflict, our 
aloofness and disinterestedness would surely 
leave us entirely out of it. We realized that 
it was going to be tremendously interesting 
to watch; but so far as having anything to 
do, what could there be? This realization 
even created a feeling of disappointment; 
we were going to be so much out of it that 
it wasn’t going to berealtousat all. Then, 
like a flash, everything was topsy-turvy, 
and most of all our embassy. 

After the day on which the embassy was 
practically assaulted by frenzied American 
tourists, we spent the whole night in trying 
to plan out something that would calm 
and assist our alarmed compatriots. The 
military and naval attachés took rooms on 
the first floor of the Hotel Royal, a few 
doors from the Chancery, and organized a 
committee of several American business 
men caught in Rome and made it their 
special function to gather and give out 
information about the sailings of boats; 
the consulate accepted volunteer stenog- 
raphers and teachers—there were many 
among the tourists—and began at once to 
issue papers that were used in lieu of pass- 
ports, the great need of the moment; the 
first secretary had his hands full reporting 
conditions to Washington; and Francesco 
and I were left to receive the onrush of 
visitors and stand the brunt of their burn- 
ing questions. 

The moratorium, which had been de- 
clared by the banks, was one of the most 
disturbing incidents and for the time being 
appeared to foreshadow distressing condi- 
tions. Several hotel and pension keepers 
came to the embassy and explained that 
they were full up with American tourists; 
and that, as they could get no money from 
the banks, they could buy no food; and 
that it was only a question of a few days 
before they would have to close. 


A Chance to Learn Patience 


At this time the only place in the whole 
of Rome where tourists could get money 
on their checks was the American Express 
Company, and they frankly admitted they 
could not continue paying indefinitely. I 
remember particularly welcoming a man 
from Naples who arrived in the midst of 
the excitement and said he had three ships 
in the harbor that he would be willing to 
put into condition to make the trip to 
America if he could be guaranteed some- 
thing in advance. I rushed him off to the 
military attaché’s committee, and that 
night he returned to Naples with the space 
on all three ships taken and money enough 
to make the necessary preparations. In 
two weeks these ships sailed, and though 
accommodations wererather primitive, they 


appeared to frightened tourists like cruisers | 


sent directly from heaven. 

The consternation and disorganized con- 
ditions in Italy were increased by the ar- 
rival of tourists who had been in Germany 
and Austria at the outbreak of the war. 
They swooped down on us like a thunder- 
cloud, and the almost universal plaint of 
them all was that they had been forced to 
flee without their trunks. One charming 
old lady used to call each morning at the 
Chancery and ask if any news had come 
regarding the three trunks she had left in 
Wiesbaden. 

“All my summer dresses are in those 
trunks. You can’t imagine how uncom- 
fortable it is to be here in the middle of 
August without them. I feel like a tramp. 
Don’t you think they will arrivesoon? The 
porter at the hotel was so sure they would 
follow me on the next train; but, of course, 


he was leaving the next day for the war. 
Poor fellow! How soon do you think it 
will be over? I’d like so much to go back 
to Wiesbaden before the cold weather 
sets in.” 

If there ever was a time to learn pa- 
tience—in or out of the diplomatic serv- 
ice—it was during those first days of the 
war. Everyone’s complaint was so trivial 
and personal; so few seemed to have any 
imagination about what was really happen- 
ing. The German advance through Belgium 


and the retreat of the French towards- 


Paris meant to the majority of travelers 
only that it was going to be even more 
difficult to return to America via France 
and England. Of course, it was quite 
natural that Americans should have viewed 
the upheaval as someone else’s war, and 
being caught away from home in such a 
maelstrom was vastly irritating; but that 
their rights and comforts did not come 
first and foremost—even over the needs 
of war—did not appear to enter the average 
tourist’s thoughts. 

An almost pitiful example of egoism—or 
whatever you care to call it—was shown 
by a professor of English from a small 
American town, who insisted that I go with 
him to a ship-agency bureau and explain to 
the manager who he was. He felt sure that 
every educated Italian had heard of him; 
he had written several books on English 
literature; and he had lectured for years 
in all the American Chautauquas. The only 
way to calm him was to go with him and 
repeat in detail the history of his life—as 
compiled by him—to the agent; but it was 
worth it to watch the Italian’s eyes grow 
bigger and bigger—they have an extraordi- 
nary way of opening their eyes until they 
appear ready to pop out of their heads— 
and more and more bewildered, and then 
see hands rise in a gesture incomparably 
expressive of regrets, deep regrets, at the 
disastrous circumstances that made it im- 
possible to find a place on a boat for such 
an extraordinarily distinguished personage 
as my friend undoubtedly was. 


The Tennessee to His Rescue 


The only calming news we received dur- 
ing those turbulent days was a cable from 
the State Department stating that the 
battleship Tennessee was being sent to 
Europe with a quantity of American gold 
on board that was to be used for the purpose 
of taking care of stranded tourists. We had 
this news published in all the papers, Hop- 
ing it would prove something like oil on 
troubled waters; but it had just the oppo- 
site effect. The onrush the next morning 
was greater than ever. When would the 
Tennessee arrive? What was her destina- 
tion? Would she come directly to Italy or 
goto England? Her trip became an Odys- 
sey; the fabulous voyage of Jason could 
not have aroused more interest; and yet, 
strangely enough, the eventual arrival was 
robbed of all punch by the fact that before 
that time we had reached an arrangement 
wie a bank by which drafts were being 
pai 

It seemed weeks, even years, later that 
I was awakened early one morning by a 
call on the telephone from Francesco, who 
asked that I come immediately to the 
Chancery. I rushed out in the gray dawn, 
expecting almost anything to have hap- 
pened, and found three bedraggled and 
utterly worn-out American marines sitting 
in the Chancery with two kegs of ten-dollar 
gold pieces between them. They had just 
arrived on the Tennessee, had made the 
trip down from Paris under adventurous 
circumstances, had been forced to get out 
of the train at Mentone, the French fron- 
tier; and finding no one there to help them 
carry the kegs to the frontier at Ventimiglia, 
had been obliged to kick the kegs over the 
intervening miles. 

The $35,000 contained in those kegs was 
put in the bank and used for many purposes 
during the four years of the war. 

In the midst of all our troubles the am- 
bassador finally reached Rome, after hay- 
ing made a roundabout trip from London 
to Paris and thence to Rome by means of 
motors, troop trains and anything he could 


find along the way. He was inclined to scoff 


at our recountal of difficulties, as he had 
seen what the embassies at London and 
Paris were experiencing; and he gave a 
humorous description of the one night he 
had spent in Paris, during which he was 
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made to get up out of bed, go down to the 
lounge of the hotel and address a crowd of 
Americans who had gathered there and 
were in panic over a predicted air raid. He 
admitted he didn’t see what protection 
from falling bombs an ambassador would 
afford; but he did set an example by going 
back to bed and trusting to God to carry 
him through a peaceful night. 

Immediately upon his arrival he took up 
with the Italian Government the necessity 
of arranging some way by which American 
tourists could obtain money. We had re- 
ceived a communication from the State 
Department stating that relatives and 
friends of stranded tourists were depositing 
money in the Treasury and instructing us 
to make some arrangement in Rome to pay 
this money to them. By the end of the first 
day the ambassador had put through a plan 
by which the Bank of Italy would pay 
drafts on the Treasury of the United States 
that were signed by him. This was cabled 
to Washington and a reply came informing 
us that a list of names and amounts would 
be cabled at once, and that we would have 
to use our own judgment in identifying ap- 
plicants for the money. 

At first thought this appeared a very 
simple arrangement; but as we began to 
work out a system complications arose in 
every direction. The first thing to be done 
was to have a number of blank drafts on 
the Treasury printed; these were shown 
to the Bank of Italy and the following plan 
agreed upon: When the name of the Amer- 
ican and the amount deposited for him in 
Washington were received he was to be 
asked to show what identification he pos- 
sessed, then a draft was to be issued to him, 
signed by the ambassador. He was to 
give a receipt for this, a letter to the bank 
was to be handed him and in this way he 
would be able to cash the draft. This done, 
we were to telegraph the name and the 
amount paid to our Government; thus was 
the deposit in the Treasury to be canceled. 
We were also to notify the embassies 
at London and Paris of this action, as in 
some cases it was not known at which em- 
bassy the applicant would appear. 

The ambassador, much to my regret, put 
me in charge of this—what appeared to me 
to be—very complicated and dubious bank- 
ing system; and ended with the statement 
that he would sign the drafts, as no one 
else could do that, but that he had) no in- 
tention of being bothered with the details; 
that he had never had any experience in 
banking matters, never intended to have, 
‘and that he placed the whole responsibility 
on my shoulders. \ 


Lucky Eunice 


I began rather nervously to arrange my 
room for this new phase of diplomatic ex- 
perience. Three desks were placed across 
the center of the room, which gave a busi- 
nesslike appearance of a counter. Behind 
these were to sit three volunteer assistants. 
One was to check the name and amount as 
the applicant appeared, the second was to 
issue the draft, the third was to write the 
letter to the bank, cable the State Depart- 
ment and the London and Paris embassies. 
In theory, the system was going to work 
with mathematical precision. Even the 
appearance of the room gave an impression 
of efficiency. At least we felt that it did 
until, just before closing for the day and 
congratulating ourselves on being all ready 
for the next morning, Francesco came in 
with a strange-looking tubular bundle of 
papers tied with a heavy cord. 

He thrust it on a chair and said laconi- 
cally, “Cablegramma.” 

We cut the cord, and in a moment the 
whole place was filled with a voluminous 
roll of paper that looked like an exploded 
film. I finally got down on the floor, found 
the end of the rolland read: “‘ Department 
of State, Washington, via London, via 
Paris, Rome: The following amounts have 
been deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States for the persons named op- 
posite each amount.’’. 

Then followed a mass of names and 
figures—most of them garbled—that would 
have staggered a professional accountant. 

How well I remember the name that 
headed the list! Eunice Swank, $500! 

“‘Of course that isn’t her name! It 
couldn’t be anyone’s name,” one of the 
assistants commented. 

“At any rate, it’s a name worth $500,” 
said another. 

“TLet’s put it down that way. We'll 
probably find out tomorrow what her real 
name is.” 


The telegram was so endless and so 
garbled that we decided to have dinner be- 
fore copying it off in more readable form. By 
two o’clock that morning we had it in some- 
what comprehensible shape, and hurried 
off to get a few hours’ sleep before the or- 
deal of the next day began. 

At half past eight we were all on hand 
and in what we considered most business- 
like attitudes—the three assistants behind 
desks, with pens poised, I standing in the 
middle of the room ready to demand any 
identification I thought necessary. 

From time to time Francesco put his head 
through the door and announced that the 
reception room was filling rapidly with 
impatient applicants—we had made an an- 
nouncement in the morning papers that all 
those who had been notified of deposits for 
them in the Treasury would be paid at the 
embassy. 

At nine, the appointed hour, the first 
applicant was admitted. A picturesque 
lady, very tall, very robust, with quantities 
of fair hair and an enveloping smile, ap- 
peared on the threshold. 


The Honest Miss Smith 


“T hope you’ve got some money for me,”’ 
she burst out. “I’m absolutely strapped.”’ 
““What is your name, please?”’ I asked. 

“Mary Thompson Smith.” 

“Have you any means of identifying 
yourself, Mrs. Smith?” 

“Miss Smith, if you please. ais 
Identifying myself! Why, no! How can 
you expect me to do that when I’m in a 
town I never saw before? Here’s my 
monogram on a handkerchief. See those 
three letters—M. T. S. They are a little 
mixed, aren’t they? I paid a frane apiece 
for them in Paris.” 

“Perhaps you have a letter, or some- 
thing that ——”’ 

“T’ve got bushels of letters. But you 
don’t think I’m going to let you read them, 
do you?”’ 

“Not the contents—the address.” 

She handed me several envelopes ad- 
dressed to her. Then I asked, “‘How much 
money has been deposited for you in the 
Treasury?” 

““How under the sun do you expect me 
to know that? Mamma just cabled she had 
put money there for me. Golly, it takes you 
embassy people a long time to do any- 
thing!” 

“*Didn’t your mother say how much?”’ 

“No, she didn’t. What’s that got to do 
with it anyhow?” 

“Tt is important for us to know if the 
amount you expect corresponds with the 
amount we have been notified has been 
deposited in your name.” 

“How much has been deposited in‘my 
name?” 

I turned and asked if her name was on 
the list. The first assistant replied in sten- 
torian tones that Miss Mary Thompson 
Smith had $6000 deposited to her credit 
in the Treasury. At this Miss Smith stag- 
gered, quickly regained control of herself, 
then sank down in a chair and burst into 
laughter. 

““What’s so funny about it?” I asked. 

‘Six thousand dollars! I never saw that 
much money in my life!” 

“Perhaps your mother borrowed it for 
you.” 

“She might have tried to, but nobody 
would lend mother $6000. Why, the whole 
cottage and back yard aren’t worth half 
that much!” 

At this I grew a bit bewildered. It was 
an unexpected complication. I glanced at 
the list. There it was: Miss Mary Thomp- 
son Smith, $6000. When I looked back 
at Miss Smith she was gazing at me with 
bulging eyes. 

“Say, are you willing to give me all that 
money?” 

“We're instructed to—by this cable 
from our Government.” 

She raised one arm and waved it en- 
thusiastically. 

“God bless the good old U. S. A.! But 
look here! There’s something wrong with 
that cable. The wires got twisted at the 
bottom of the ocean. I don’t need all that 
money. If I took it I wouldn’t sleep for 
wondering how I’d ever pay it back. It 
isn’t for me, anyhow. All I want is enough 
to buy a ticket on a boat from Genoa to 
New York. God knows.that costs enough— 
$400. If you give me five hundred I’ll be 
satisfied. What do you say to that?” 

Anyone will admit this was a baffling 
situation, especially as the lady had noth- 
ing but a monogram and some letters she 
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didn’t want read to prove her identity. It 
demanded the ambassador’s attention, and 
though he was at that moment closeted 
with the British ambassador, I got him to 
come to my room for a few moments and 
solve the problem for us. He greeted the 
lady as though she were a long-lost friend, 
asked why she didn’t want her letters read, 
got the coy admission from her that they 
were from her fiancé, and finally told us to 
give her the $500 she needed. : 

So much for being an ambassador! I 
wonder if a banker would have taken the 
matter as casually. We issued the draft, 
got it signed by the ambassador, wrote a 
letter to the bank, cabled London, Paris and 
Washington and said good-by to the lady, 
the whole proceeding taking about forty- 
five minutes; and in the meantime the 
crowd in the waiting room had increased to 
100. At this rate everyone would soon be 
in a panic; the work would never be fin- 
ished. However, the next case was simpler. 
The amount received and wanted was the 
same; but even this took fifteen minutes, 
as we had to wait until we could catch the 
ambassador to sign the draft. 

Working as expeditiously as we could, 
we were able to attend to only sixteen peo- 
ple by one o’clock. Yet in just this way 
we went on for several weeks, until the 
banks and agencies began to pay again. I 
suppose there never was such a casual and 
unbusinesslike way of paying out thousands 
of dollars to people who usually had noth- 
ing but letters and visiting cards and 
monograms to prove their identity; but 
there seemed no other way of doing it, and 
the whole situation was unique. I had the 
feeling that all of us were going to spend the 
rest of our days in prison or some place 
where they confine people for careless ad- 
ministration of funds. It all seemed too 
absolutely fantastic to be real, and yet the 
most amazing part of the whole affair was 
that in the early part of 1919 the ambassa- 
dor received a communication from the 
Treasury informing him that the list had 
been checked over carefully and that each 
amount paid at our embassy had been sat- 
isfactorily settled. Even the $500 credited 
to Eunice Swank—which had eventually 
been claimed and paid to Eugene Schenk— 
had not been questioned. And as for Miss 
Mary Thompson Smith, every now and 
then I catch myself wondering if at times 
she doesn’t regret not having accepted 
$6000 instead of $500. But I suppose, like 
all the rest of us, she would have had all the 
fun taken out of it by the occasional prick- 


ings of that disturbing Puritan conscience.” 


Each day brought up some unexpected 
problem that we had to begin work on at 
once and have in fairly good running order 
by the next morning. One of these matters, 
sprung upon us at the outbreak of the 
war, was the relaying of telegraphic code 
messages emanating from Washington or 
London or Paris, and destined to the capi- 
tals of the Central Empires, as well as from 
those latter capitals to the former. There 
were apparently hundreds of people living 
in Allied countries, as well as in the United 
States, who wished to communicate with 
their relatives in enemy countries and 
whose most certain means of communica- 
tion was through the embassy at Rome. 


Marriage Orders for Molly 


The messages reached us in code and 
were sent on in code to their various des- 
tinations, each message, of course, bearing 
the signature of the Secretary of State or 
an ambassador. It was a job that called for 
several men who could give their time ex- 
clusively to this work. Fortunately for us, 
a secretary who had been transferred from 
Athens to another post passed through 
Rome at the crucial moment. With permis- 
sion from the department he was put in 
charge of these telegrams and was so con- 
tinuously at work that none of us ever saw 
him except when he occasionally called out 
from his room to ask how the war was pro- 
gressing, whether the Germans had reached 
Paris or if Italy had gone into the war. He 
said he did not even have time to read the 
papers. 

When this work had grown a bit easier, 
and hysterical relatives had sent and re- 
ceived cables from those from whom they 
felt they were going to be eternally sepa- 
rated, the ambassador asked him to de- 
cipher a few of the cables that had been 
passing to and fro, with a view to obtaining 
some information about what was going on 
in other places. After several hours of de- 
ciphering he brought in a series of cables. 
We all gathered about with the expectation 
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of hearing some vitally important 
news. The first message he showed usr 

Washington. From Mrs. X to Madar 
Number O Unter den Linden, Berlin: H, 
Jane? Tell her to take six eggs three time 
day beaten in a glass of sherry. Thousan 
kisses. Bry; 


The second: 


Cairo. For James Russell, Stoke Poge 5 
land, from Tom: If you do not insis 
Molly marrying Jim she will have to 


Egypt. All unmarried women ordered 
country. ARNOI 
And the third: 


American Embassy, Paris. For Miss Ro 
Ringstrasse, Vienna, from mother: Wher 
leave bring my black velvet evening dre 
large trunk in guest room. All my love. 

AMERICAN AMBASSADC¢ 


After having heard these three exam 
the ambassador said that he felt veryn 
reassured about the world remaining 
for democracy. 

Just as personal matters were mor 
portant than the war to American tou 
so it was with Romans at this time. 
day while I was vainly attempting to 
vince an old gentleman that it woul 
unwise for him to try to go to Carlsha 
a cure, Francesco burst into the room 
announced that the Pope was dead, 
course this, to Romans, was much 1 
vitally interesting than that the Fy 
Government had found it necessan 
moye its seat from Paris to Bordeaux; 
a few days later, when the cardinals 
assembled at the Vatican and had | 
locked in the Sistine Chapel to remain) 
they had agreed upon the election o 
new Pope, nothing would quiet Fran 
until he had secured the ambassador’ 
and whirled me off to the Piazza 
Pietro—accompanying me, you ma) 
sure—to find out, by means of smoke 
issued from the chapel chimney, whe 
the cardinals had agreed or not. by 


The New Pope Elected “4 


This event .took place twice a day 
noon and at six in the afternoon, and 
parently every living soul in Italy me 
the Piazza at these hours. Every time 
smoke appeared thin and negligible ag 
of disappointment went up from thous 
of throats, for this meant that the cardi 
had not agreed and were only bur 
their votes. A huge volume of gn 
would announce that a new ruler of € 
tendom had been elected. Fran¢ 
wanted me to be present twice each 
which was entirely out of the question; 
so perfectly functioning were his ¢ 
munications with the Vatican that ¥ 
the black smoke finally appeared it 
only a few minutes later that we wer 
our way to St. Peter’s. : 

The immense square was congested. 
people; a cheering, happy, enthusii 
mass that suggested very much some 0) 
own political demonstrations. Whil¢ 
stood there the Swiss Guard appearé 
the Loggia over the main portal of 
church, gorgeous brocades and_ bar 
were hung out, and as silver trumpets 
a thrilling blast out over Rome as 
man appeared in the opening between 
columns and extended his arms. Thee 
ing crowd suddenly became silent and! 
with bowed heads to receive the blessi 
the new Pope. It was a dramatic andt 
ing scene; even more so than the ma 
St. Peter’s for the dead Pope and the 
nation of the new one, both of which 
monies I had to attend incognito, asn 
in an embassy accredited to the Quiri 
supposed to be present at Vatican 0 
functions. f 

By the end of August we had be 
fairly well organized. Several addition 
retaries had arrived, we had accepte' 
assistance of a good many volunteers 
the work was actually becoming sy! 
atized. Even Francesco had his own 
to assist him in opening the door an 
swering the telephone, this latter bein 
of the most incessant of embassy duti 
can still hear the Italian phrase of gré 
at the telephone: “Pronto! Con chi pe 
It went on four years without a mon 
cessation. | 

It was not until September tha 
chance really to read about the 
keep conversant with what was 
Before that I had got most of the 
from people who were flowing in and. 
the Chancery. When I finally had ti! 
meet my colleagues again I was ama: 

(Continued on Page 201) 


(Continued from Page 198): 

| how little they were doing in compari- 
with us, even those whose countries 
e at war. They had none of the tourist 
blems that had so occupied us; and so 
as official duties went, they appeared to 
e less than before the war. The British 
etaries seemed to have less to do than 
one else, and this they accomplished 
1 their usual phlegm. 

7hen I heard, on the morning of August 
th, that England had declared war I 
ohoned to the British Embassy, wishing 
confirm this news, and asked to speak 
1 one of the secretaries I knew there. 
reply came that he was ‘having a 
ing lesson and could not be disturbed 
an hour. Imagine an American taking 
iging lesson on the day his country was 
Ting the war! Or admitting it, even if 
vad! 

his calm attitude was maintained 
ight through the war; and it was ex- 
rdinary how not only the embassy but 
whole of the British colony kept up a 
ain quiet and deprecating attitude to- 
is everything that happened, especially 
‘were an event that might be inter- 
ed as being discouraging to them. The 
larity between what the embassy said 
‘what the colony said was almost too 
tto be fortuitous. One continually got 
impression that the ambassador had 
‘each one of his countrymen personally 
instructed him what to say when 
tioned. 
yen when Kitchener’s death was an- 
iced, and everyone was deploring 
very Britisher you met, official or un- 
al, said almost lightly, ‘‘Yes, but of 
se, you know Kitchener’s work was 


sounded a bit heartless; but I suppose 
is merely the carrying out of that ex- 
dinary policy that has been in exist- 
‘so many centuries. 
winter came on and the Battle of the 
ae had been successfully fought the 
ch Government had returned to Paris, 
ye had been surrendered to the Ger- 
3, the Battle of Ypres had gone on for 
7 weeks and the whole scheme of war- 
haa settled down from its first great 
ping movements to an endless under- 
ad siege. Everyone appeared to have 
ted the inevitable and decided to 
» the best of this new phase of exist- 
' Embassies began to give dinners— 
er than the year before, but much 
interesting; theaters, opera and con- 
went on as usual; in fact, except for 
\ vital topic of conversation, Roman 
‘ent on in much the usual happy, care- 
vay. 
An Oppressive Function 


le most interesting diplomatic func- 
/of that fatal year was the reception 
by the King for the diplomatic corps. 
ok place in the morning, and though 
ét to be less formal on account of the 
'-for this reason ladies were not in- 
: and the Queen was not present—it 
me of the most oppressive state func- 
a have ever attended. Our embassy 
was the largest one present; and we 
‘ have given the impression, in our 
ing clothes, of there being more waiters 
iguests. We were the rallying point of 
rhole gathering, as we were about the 
yones with whom everyone could talk. 
tood about the ambassador in the 
tc of the vast salon and got a good deal 
Ciet fun out of watching the others 
in, all of them as stiff as ramrods and 
«nined not to see their enemies. The 
r of ceremonies flitted from group to 
‘ attempting to show no favoritism 
onfessing in a passing whisper that he 
1; know what he would have done with- 
/ar helpful neutrality. 
I first embassy to enter was the Brit- 
ir Rennell Rodd and his staff, who 
zed themselves formally against the 
Prince von Biilow and his secretaries 
‘next, and took up a position directly 
ite the English; Monsieur Barrére 
lis staff marched coldly by the Aus- 
| without even admitting their pres- 
in the room; then came Russians, 
{rians, Swiss, Turks, Belgians, Dutch 
he horde of South American legations. 
uge salon suddenly became too small 
Id such a difficult gathering; the 
2 grew more and more oppressive; 
| hen a German secretary accidentally 
Hd into a French attaché the exchange 
‘dons rang out with a warlike blast 
iade everyone jump. 


THE SATURDAY 


People were approaching us from every 
side and shaking hands strenuously. Both 
the German and British ambassador started 
towards Mr. Page at the same time; and 
each, seeing the other’s intention, stopped 
and returned to his place. Prince Lichten- 
stein immediately ended his conversation 
with our naval attaché when he found the 
Belgian minister within hearing distance; 
and a British secretary confessed to me 
that it was frightfully awkward to find 
himself in the same room with Hinden- 
burg—a nephew of the general—whose 
wife, an Englishwoman, was one of his best 
friends. A few months before he had dined 
with them regularly every week. The ex- 
citement of the situation was increased by 
the fact that it was generally believed that 
Italy would soon make her decision as to 
the side with which she would link her 
destiny. Von Biilow showed by his assur- 
ance and geniality that he felt there was no 
doubt; Sir Rennell Rodd’s smiling, calm 
countenance gave the impression that he 
had already been told that the Italians 
would be with him. 


Official Neutrality 


When we were finally shown into the 
audience chamber we were all somewhat 
shocked at the appearance of the King. 
The seriousness of the situation showed so 
plainly on his face. He greeted us gravely 
and had very little to say; and no wonder, 
when one realized that all sorts of in- 
fluences were at work, swaying Italian sen- 
timent in opposing directions: the political 
alliance with Germany and Austria; Aus- 
trian hatred, which had increased since the 
war of 1866; pro-Austrian feeling, which 
existed on account of so many family 
alliances between Italian and Austrian no- 
bility; the attitude of the new Pope and 
the Vatican and the increasing power of the 
young Nationalist Party, which believed in 
burning all bridges and redeeming the lost 
provinces of Triest and Trentino. One had 
to live in daily contact with Italians during 
those uncertain days to appreciate the al- 
most hopeless situation that faced their 
government, not only at that moment but 
throughout the war. 

I found myself in endless conversations 
with the few Americans who turned up in 
Rome that first year, trying to explain to 
them that their criticisms of Italy were un- 
fair, that her unity was only a matter of a 
few years, that many provinces spoke dia- 
lects unintelligible to others, that varying 
influences of the past century had created 
directly opposed characteristics, and that 
to build up a universal patriotic sentiment 
seemed for a time wholly impossible. We 
have only to glance at our own situation 
before we entered the war to realize that 
widely separated sections of a country pos- 
sess wholly conflicting sentiments. 

Our neutrality and that of Italy were the 
burning questions during those days; and 
after Italy took the final plunge we were 
left alone to bear the brunt of attacks from 
all sides. Though I do not believe there 
was one person in the whole of the embassy 
staff who was not wholly sympathetic from 
the very beginning with the cause of the 
Allies, Mr. Page insisted that each one of us 
follow to the letter the lead given in the 
pronouncements of President Wilson. He 
insisted that if we went out and accepted 
invitations we accept them  indiscrimi- 
nately; and he particularly made a point 
of our going to the numerous functions at 
the German Embassy, at which he, as well 
as the rest of us, found the atmosphere 
tremendously oppressive, especially when 
the conversation turned—or was deliber- 
ately turned—into explanations of why Ger- 
many had found it necessary to do this and 
that. And, of course, the secretaries and 
attachés were immensely cocky; they had 
every reason to be. Didn’t every commu- 
niqué published recount their successes? 

Mr. Page was continually rowing—as he 
expressed it—with his own countrymen, 
or, to be more exact, countrywomen. I 
have often seen him clench his fists, bang 
on the desk and shout out: ‘‘ Dog-gone 
it’’—his only oath—“‘if I could only lock 
up a few of these expatriated Americans! 
When I hear them cursing President 
Wilson, our Government, and telling every- 
body they meet that America is eternally 
disgraced for not having entered the war 
when Belgium was invaded I’d like to be 
able to take their passports away from 
them! I wish they’d find themselves so 
disgraced that they’d give up their Amer- 
ican citizenship! But, of course, you’d 
never catch any of them doing that!” 
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One day he sent me to call on an Amer- 
ican who we had heard had arrived in 
Rome for the purpose of telling Italians, 
by means of lectures he proposed to give, 
that the United States was being kept from 
entering the war by the political party in 
power. The gentleman received me pleas- 
antly enough, admitted that he was there 
for the purpose mentioned, but grew rather 
violent when I told him the American 
ambassador objected strenuously to be- 
wildering statements being spread among 
the Italians. To this the gentleman replied 
that he didn’t give a hang what the am- 
bassador objected to; that he was a free 
American and that he felt it was his mission 
to let the Allies know that the United 
States, in spite of its Government, was 
heart and soul with them. Only a threat of 
taking his passport away from him per- 
suaded the gentleman to give up his course 
of lectures. 

Though the ambassador had all of us 
pretty much under his control so far as 
unneutral remarks and actions went, there 
was one member of his staff who refuted all 
such suggestions; and when I think of it 
now, it must have been a great satisfaction, 
even comfort, to him to have had one mem- 
ber of his family who made no pretense 
whatever from the very start of not being 
pro-Ally. When official position is an inhi- 
bition to expressing your own sentiments 
it is a great comfort to hear someone say 
what you are feeling; it is a delightfully 
vicarious way of blowing off steam. In this 
respect Mrs. Page was a joy to us all. 


Garbled Utterances 


It was quite natural that expressions of 
opinion by unofficial Americans and the re- 
serve of officials were confusing to Italians. 
They looked to the embassy for the official 
attitude, and yet they said they supposed 
unofficial persons could really speak what 
was in their hearts. The garbled utterances 
of President Wilson, which invariably ap- 
peared in the Italian papers before we had 
received them from the State Department, 
increased our difficulties. It was days be- 
fore we had the exact text in English of the 
speech that embodied the phrase, “troppo 
orgogloso di battersi,” and not one of us had 
translated it as “‘too proud to fight.’”’ Ital- 
ians were so accustomed to seeing us travel- 
ing in hordes through their country, buying 
their pictures, raving over the beauties of 
the country and marrying our beautiful 
daughters to their princes that they nat- 
urally felt that whatever happened to them 
would be of vital importance to us. It was 
quite incomprehensible that our egotism 
and isolation—as someone expressed it— 
made a European war a thing quite remote 
from the average American’s life. 

Our diplomatic colleagues maintained 
a certain reserve in all discussions with us, 
a fact that made it easier for us in one way 
and more difficult in another; yet now and 
then, in spite of a supreme effort, a biting 
remark would crop out about the vast sums 
of money we were making out of the war. 

The sinking of the Lusitania brought 
forth a burst of excitement that concen- 
trated on us with the question: ‘‘Now 
what are you going to do?”’ And an in- 


teresting story went the rounds that at the 
house of one of the German secretaries, 
whose wife was an Englishwoman, a toast 


— 
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was drunk at dinner to the latest Ger 
victory, meaning the destruction of 
Lusitania. The wife refused to permit 
toast, and said that, though she 
German by marriage, she would not ¢ 
tenance any congratulations over su 
monstrous crime. 

A few days later a member of the 
trian Embassy passed me on the st 
bowed, then stopped and rather tin 
held out his hand. 

“T suppose you'll think it strange, 
began awkwardly, “but I can’t help te 
you what I think—how I feel about 
sinking of the Lusitania. I hate to thi 
my country being allied to a nation 
permits such hideous deeds to be 
mitted. No good can possibly come o 
such warfare.” 


Mrs. Page’s Sentiments 


When Italy finally made her decisio1 
war was declared we all stood at the 
dows of the Chancery, watching the 
contingents of soldiers pass by on their 
to salute the King before leaving fo 
front. Rome wasin astate of intense e} 
ment. The streets were blocked with e 
ing crowds, bands were playing; and 
every window strips of old brocades an¢ 
estries were hanging—the Roman eq 
lent of bunting—side by side with the 
white and green flags. It was impo: 
not to respond to the enthusiasm of 
finally united patriotic sentiment. Wea 
a bit bottled up that day, and resente 
fact that the biggest thing in the work 
going on and we were still not a part 

Suddenly Mr. Page turned to me wW 
desperately worried expression. 

“Run down to the embassy as fast a 
can. These soldiers will pass there in: 
minutes. Try to get ahead of them. 
what is going on down there, and—an 
to impress on my wife that this is a de 
tion of war on the part of Italy, no 
United States.” 

I hurried out and fought my way thi 
the seething crowds and reached the 
bassy just as the first lot of soldiers 
by. A block away I saw the Stars 
Stripes being waved from the balcony 
heard the soldiers cheering it. I flew u 
steps and out on the baleony, where 
Page stood waving the flag and thre 
huge bunches of roses down on the pa 
soldiers. 

It was a long time before I could: 
my voice heard above the cheers that 
up from the street. Finally I caught 
of Mrs. Page’s hand and tried to dra’ 
away from the baleony. 

“The ambassador told me to tell 
that the United States is still neutral 

She gave me a scornful look, told1 
fetch her the largest basket of rose: 
rushed back to the balcony. 

“The ambassador may pretend | 
neutral—the United States may bee 
want the whole world to know I amr 

She leaned far over the railing, wavé 
flag with renewed enthusiasm and 
down to the soldiers: ‘‘ Viva I’Italia! 
UIntesa!’”’ And the soldiers answered! 
with ringing cheers: ‘‘ Viva V’ Am! 
Venga con noi!” 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a se 
articles by Mr. Richardson. The next will ap? 
an early issue. q 


The Memorial Amphitheatre, Arlington Cemetery, Va. 
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F ONLY ONE of your friends owns a Cleveland 
Six, you are familiar with that phrase. Behind it 
lies that peculiar affection which a motor car wins 
only by satisfying performance and faithful service. 
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It will not crack, crumble, warp 
or shrink. Does not require 
panel strips. Can be decorated 
with wall paper, burlap, canvas, 
paint or kalsomine. 


It’s the wood core center that gives 
Compo-Board these advantages. Look 
for it—get the genuine Compo- Board. 
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Compo-Board Joint Filler is sold by 
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cially prepared for filling joints and nail 
heads. 
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An unseen bump—a broken 
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GOES EXPLOR- 


ING TO FIND THE CONSUMER 


(Continued from Page 22) 


because certain policies and oversights had 
offended merchants in that section of the 
market. 

Many an article made, as its producer 
fancies, for the carriage trade is really 
being bought by what has been wittily 
dubbed the baby-carriage trade. 

The market survey for a rather luxurious 
food specialty took the odd turn of being a 
survey of hospitality. The manufacturer 
wanted more well-to-do customers. It was 
found that he had pretty nearly all the 
customers that there were in that walk of 
life. Average folks couldn’t afford to buy 
his product very often. But it was found 
that average folks spent a great deal more 
money on hospitality than rich people, 
income for income. When average folks 
entertain, nothing is too good for their 
guests. On that basis this manufacturer is 
broadening his market in new directions, 
offering his product as a luxury to people 
who can and do buy it as something par- 
ticularly choice for exceptional occasions. 

A certain automobile accessory was being 
sold all over the country. The manufac- 
turer who made it concentrated most of his 
selling effort in Northern and Western 
states, neglecting the South on the assump- 
tion that it was not nearly so rich or popu- 
lous. Curiously, nobody knew what the 
life of that accessory was—how long it 
lasted after going into service. Two years 
was the theoretical life, but that was a 
sheer guess. Inquiry showed the real life 
to be three months less, a very important 
thing to know for its bearing upon resales 
and turnover. And the life in the South 
was so much shorter, for climatic reasons, 
that the more frequent renewals there in- 
vited greater selling effort. 

“Would you pay a quarter for this 
article?”? people were asked in another 
investigation. ‘‘Would you pay thirty 
cents—or thirty-five?”’ The article was a 
drug-store specialty, and if people would 
pay thirty cents for it instead of a quarter, 
certain advantages in trade prices and dis- 
counts were possible. But the investiga- 
tion showed that adding a nickel to the 
price would just about double the sales 
resistance among consumers, so the logical 
thing to do was to make the price twenty- 
five cents. 


The Wrong Talking Point 


An automobile manufacturer made great 
to-do about a certain mechanical peculiar- 
ity of his car, maintaining that it was a 
convenience and economy for purchasers. 
Most of his sales effort centered on that 
feature. Inquiries were made among hun- 
dreds of people who had bought his car. 
“Do you like that device?”” Was it really 
an advantage? Far from appreciating, 
most owners said, ‘‘We hate the thing!”’ 
Thus the manufacturer was trying to sell 
his car by claiming virtue for its greatest 
handicap, and the fact that people still 
bought his car despite this prejudice indi- 
cated that it must have other good points. 
These points, also brought out in the in- 
vestigation, were used as the basis of a 
better marketing policy. 

Another automobile manufacturer made 
it a point never to advertise the price of his 
car. It was so good that people bought it 
on merit, not price—he thought. He didn’t 
want his car associated with bargain auto- 
mobiles. Hundreds of people who owned 
other cars were asked, ‘‘ What is the price 
of the Blank car?’”’ The averaged replies 
disclosed a popular impression that this car 
cost five hundred dollars more than it 
really did. With such a mistaken belief, 
many purchasers who could have afforded 
to buy a Blank gave it no consideration in 
making their choice, because they assumed 
that it was beyond their means—and then 
bought some other car that cost just as 
much. 

This sort of market research is like a 
special census of consumers and distribu- 
tors. Question sheets are drawn up to 
bring out the facts in each ease, and whole- 
salers, retailers, contractors, architects, 
engineers, brokers, property owners, house- 
wives are visited—everybody along the 
line, from the factory door to the final pur- 
chaser, who has anything to do with the 
article being investigated. Answers to 


Springfield, Mass, | these questions are then punched in cards, 


and these cards, put through sorting and 
tabulating machines, give all sorts of un- 
suspected information—to the fellow who 
knows how to use them. 

‘First we find out what we’ve got to find 
out,’ says one market investigator, ‘“‘then 
we find out; and lastly we find out what 
we have found out. Finding out what we 
have got to find out means planning a 
comprehensive quiz that will get the 
required information. It might be com- 
pared with the testing engineer’s plans for 
finding out the tensile strength, elasticity, 
hardness, wear, ductility and other quali- 
ties of a certain steel. The actual finding 
out brings in a mass of information. Find- 
ing out what you have found out means 
digesting and analyzing the facts to deter- 
mine which are the ones that really matter. 
This is the biggest part of the job, calling 
for real insight to draw the few conclusions 
that may be vital. It’s a curious thing that 
many business men are satisfied with the 
mass of information, and if left to them- 
selves would keep it in a file and draw no 
conclusions. Just as there are sucker lists 
of people who will buy almost any fake 
stock, so there are sucker lists of business 
concerns that will engage almost any kind 
of efficiency expert. They are really look- 
ing for the philosopher’s stone—some easy 
way of improving business. These data 
hounds are greatly impressed by statistics, 
charts, curves, questionnaires, and the like. 
They are comparable to the engineer who, 
having all the test data about a certain kind 
of steel, does not know how to use them in 
designing an automobile or a machine.” 


Market Opportunities 


“The right sort of survey should show 
where not only your product stands but the 
product of all your competitors. Market 
opportunities are usually revealed along 
two general lines: First you find out where 
you are weak, and build up; second you 
find out where your competitor is weak, and 
do the things he ought to be doing. A cer- 
tain manufacturer advertised his product 
nationally. We found startling differences 
between his sales in leading cities where his 
best market lay. In each city where sales 
were unsatisfactory he had no local selling 
representative—an illustration of weakness 
to be corrected 

“In another investigation, for a product 
that apparently had strong competitors, 
we found that the big fellows everybody 
thought impregnable were really sleeping, 
and that there were opportunities for some- 
body to step into their shoes. 

“One man builds machinery. His chief 
engineer designed an unusually large ap- 
paratus, which was set up ina distant city. 
The man who installed it came back en- 
thusiastic. ‘Mr. Smith, that’s the greatest 
machine we ever built—I wish you could 
have been there to see how well it worked!’ 
The designer replied, ‘Why, my boy, I saw 
that machine operate three years ago!’ 
meaning that he had been able to visualize 
it when he designed it because he worked 
with accurate engineering information. 
The time will come when men, working 
with just as accurate information about the 
public, will design marketing machinery 
for their products and see them in opera- 
tion mentally before they begin to work.” 

But where does the consumer come in? 
How is such marketing going to cut the 
cost of distribution? If Jones finds out 
where Smith is weak, and supplants him as 
a competitor, or Brown concentrates his 
selling effort on the unmarried ladies, or 
Cohen lets Stein make the stylish-stouts— 
what advantage to the public? 

Better marketing is the application of 
the quantity-production idea to distribu- 
tion. Everybody believes that marketing 
costs too much. Various reforms have been 
proposed to make it less expensive, such as 
eliminating the middleman, cutting down 
the number of retailers, lopping off this, 
that and the other thing. But when you 
propose eliminating this middleman or that 
retailer, somehow they don’t eliminate. On 
the contrary, they generally make out a 
first-rate case for themselves as useful and 
indispensable citizens of the body eco- 
nomic, demonstrating that they render a 
necessary service for a reasonable, some- 
times pitiful margin of profit. Government 
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do it in old Kentucky. Mellow!/2 


Pll Send You a Big Generous F} 

of Old GREEN RIVER— FRI 
, Two samples—TWO—@! 
= and Long Cut. Pipe d# 
never had before. Meri 
medium or strong. No olfa" 
but I'll tell you how tell 
smoke cost in two. Writl¢ 


use a good salesman to sell our | 


Automobile Brake Lining. Writ! 
Asbestos Company, Norristown, Penna” 


SALESMEN WAN? 


To sell a unique line of advertising novelties '‘ 
commission basis. Highest references requir 


STANWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., 5 Tremont Rov, 


“‘Never Neglect 
a Break in the Skin’’ 


New-Skin, the antiseptic 

essing that protects against 
lirt and germs. 
smooth, waterproof film 
nder which nature can do 
ver healing undisturbed. 


|F¢., 30c., and Soc. Sizes, 
| enuine New-Skin is always sold in glass bottles, 
f ted and gold paper cartons, never in tin tubes. 


VENTILATING 


20RCH 


$400.00 PRIZES 


‘it Prize $100 
Ten Prizes $25 each 


o:he Best Original Published Article 


Even the tiniest cuts and 
scratches may develop into 
Jangerous infections. Apply 


It forms a 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 


TORONTO LONDON 


At all Druggists. 


SHADES 


Make your porchyoursum- 
mer resort this year. Live 
on it; sleep on it; entertain 
there in the cozy cool of 
beautiful Aerolux Shades. 
Perfect privacy. Air with- 
out glare. Durable, easily 
hung, won’t flap in wind. 
Weather-proof finish in 
harmonious colors. 

Sold by leading department 
stores and furniture dealers 
FREE Book, “ Better’ Porches” 
shows how to make the Porch at- 
tractive and livable, Write for it, 


The Aeroshade Company 
2338 Oakland Ave.,Waukesha, Wis. 


Second $50 


on the 


althfulness and Importance 
f Increased Use of Spices 
and for new and novel uses 


JUDGES 


detent and impartial judges will decide on 
1erits of the published articles.” 
papers before Oct. |, ‘23, containing articles 
£0. H. Carrer, Chairman, 189 State St., 
m, Mass., American Spice Trade Association. 
——X—_—_—_—_—_ 
————— ed 
’s 20th Mediterranean Cruise 
1, specially chartered " Baltic’ 23,884 tons, 61 days, $600 


luding hotels, guides, drives, fees. EUROPE TOURS. 
3. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, - 


- - NEW YORK 
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commissions, legislative committees, eco- 
nomic experts and other investigators have 
combed the distributing system back and 
forth the past ten years, but nobody seems 
to have found the big hog in the marketing 
trough. In the end the investigator is in- 
clined to turn on the public that demands 
lower living costs and say, “It’s your own 
fault—you demand too much service.” 

Back to something has been the thought 
in studying this puzzle of living costs— 
back to the old bulk stuff in the barrel in- 
stead of the packaged article, back to the 
family market basket instead of the tele- 
phone order, back to the simple store of 
other days without elaborate fixtures. 

But now business begins to see that it is 
a go-ahead proposition. Automobiles were 
not made cheaper by going back to the 
village blacksmith shop, but by building up 
quantity production. 

Marketing seems to be expensive because 
it has not yet been put on the quantity 
basis. Some of the distributing expense 
may be due to the consumer’s insistence 
upon service and cleanliness, but most of it 
is due to cut-and-try methods, slow-selling 
goods, dead stock, and other forms of waste 
which have been pretty well eliminated in 
production. There may be too many re- 
tailers, but there are not enough retailers 
doing a volume of business in keeping with 
the real purchasing power of the consumer. 

In getting a better picture of its markets 
business is also getting striking new pic- 
tures of the retailer and consumer. It has 
discovered; that the average dealer who 
finally hands over the product is a sort of 
Topsy, who has just grown or was pitch- 
forked into his business, and is a novice in 
the fundamentals of the merchant’s craft. 
And it is discovering that the consumer who 
complains that income will not meet living 
costs is an astonishingly elastic creature 
with the ability, to increase his buy- 
ing power to acquire almost anything he 
desires—witness the development of the 
automobile from a so-called luxury to a car- 
per-family necessity. 

A manufacturer in a certain line of build- 
ing equipment went to the market research 
director of an Eastern college, seeking light 
on his distribution problems. The director 
turned him over to an assistant. A little 
later the manufacturer came back, in- 
dignant. 

“T have never been so angry in my life!” 
he said. 

“Why? 
fellow.” 

“Say, do you know what he said to me 
in that big voice of his after we’d talked an 
hour about my sales problem? Why, he 
had the nerve to tell me my difficulties were 
no different from those of a cheap jewelry 
manufacturer! The idea of classing our 
installations, that run into hundreds of dol- 
lars—yes, thousands—with glass earrings 
and brass watches!”’ 

But the student was right, and the manu- 
facturer had to admit it. For his product, 
like that in a dozen other industries appar- 
ently unrelated, passes out of a highly 
efficient producing organization into the 
hands of dealers who know very little of 
selling or merchandising. They begin as 
artisans, toting the plumber’s bag of tools 
or sitting at the watch repairer’s cabinet. 
Later, getting into business for themselves, 
sometimes because it is necessary to find 
work that way, they are mechanics first 
and merchants afterwards—perhaps. 


Smith is an inoffensive little 


Small Profits of Retailers 


Suppose you make something well, at a 
reasonable factory cost. Suppose the aver- 
age American family needs it, and can 
afford it, and would buy it ifit were skillfully 
displayed or demonstrated. Suppose your 
middleman is this chap who thinks chiefly 
as a mechanic, and has little knowledge of 
salesmanship, display, advertising or the 
financing, management and turnover of a 
merchantile business. His store may be a 
greasy garage or contract shop. He may be 
so intent upon a fifty-cent job of soldering 
that he misses the opportunity to sell a 
fifty-dollar watch. You would quickly see 
that something must be done to give him 
mercantile training, and manufacturers 
with this picture of the dealer are beginning 
to do that, and also become merchants 
themselves by making their products as 
nearly self-selling as possible. 

The number of retail stores in the United 
States is around one million, or a store for 
each twenty-two families. Probably six 
million people work in our retail stores, and 
not less than twenty million are supported 
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directly or indirectly by mercantile trade. 
Yet, despite widespread suspicion that the 
merchant who passes goods along takes a 
large profit without rendering any real serv- 
ice, trustworthy investigators have found 
that less than 2 per cent net profit is made 
on the average retail sale; this includes 
both big stores and little shops. 

“Tf these million merchants agreed to 
sell without any profit whatever,” declare 
Harvard investigators, ‘‘it would not make 
a difference of twenty-five dollars a year in 
the expenses of the average American fam- 
ily of five persons.” 

Storekeeping is the last business to be 
studied scientifically. In contrast with the 
money spent to teach better methods of 
production to manufacturers and farmers, 
almost nothing has been spent on the store- 
keeper. Too often he gets into mercantile 
lines without knowing much about business 
methods, and gets out again to such an ex- 
tent that mercantile failures are nearly 
twice as many as all other business failures 
put together. Mortality in the grocery busi- 
ness is estimated to be as high as 95 per 
cent; for each hundred retailers who em- 
bark in this field only five achieve permanent 
success. Our cities are full of little shops 
that do a business not much larger than 
that of the pusheart peddler—shops run by 
storekeepers who are not the pushcart man’s 
equal as a merchant, for his business nearly 
always has a good balance of modest profit 
and overhead to healthy turnover. 

Not long ago a manufacturing concern 
whose product is sold through two hundred 
and fifty thousand retail merchants went 
over its lists of dealers, cutting out those 
whose purchases were so small that keeping 
their business cost more than it was worth. 
It was thought that ten to fifteen thousand 
little shopkeepers might be! dropped, but 
seventy thousand names had been struck 
off when the job was done. This company’s 
salesmen not only call upon such merchants 
no longer but their orders are politely re- 
fused. 

Retailing isn’t a business so much as it is 
a battleground, and the public pays indi- 
rectly for all the casualties. 


The New Arithmetic 


The manufacturer, with his market in- 
vestigations, is discovering things that the 
retailer already knows about himself and 
is trying to set right. During the past ten 
years he has had brickbats from all sides. 
The producer wants to get as much for his 
product as possible, and the consumer wants 
to get it at the lowest price. Therefore they 
are more or less antagonistic toward each 
other. Instead of direct hostilities, however, 
they both turn upon the middleman, and 
he has been accused of profiteering, sub- 
jected to the buyers’ strike, supplanted by 
consumers’ codperative buying organiza- 
tions, and made to realize his unpopularity 
in other ways. As an outcome the retailer 
is taking steps to get better business knowl- 
edge—and incidentally let the public know 
something about his real profits and his dif- 
ficulties. . 

As an example, the retail merchants in 
the state of Washington have added an ex- 
ecutive educator to their association staff, 
whose function is to teach scientific mer- 
chandising not simply to the merchants 
themselves and their employes but to the 
general public. 

One of the biggest wastes to be wiped out 
in marketing is the cost of the failures of 
unsuccessful retailing. One-fourth of the 
grocers of the United States, or ninety thou- 
sand, do three-fourths of our grocery busi- 
ness and generally make money at it, while 
two hundred and seventy thousand others 
starve to death trying to divide the remain- 
der. The most successful grocer in the West 
is said to be a merchant who makes a net 
profit of five thousand dollars a year on a 
fourteen-thousand-dollar stock of groceries. 
“Think of it!’ a high-cost-of-living agita- 
tor might exclaim. ‘‘Thirty-five per cent 
profit! That is the way people are robbed.” 
But this grocer turns his capital practi- 
cally every month, doing a gross business of 
one hundred and sixty-three thousand dol- 
lars. He employs five expert salesmen on 
good salaries to keep stock turning, and 
does business at a net profit so small that 
a broken carton of eggs or a spoiled head of 
cabbage will wipe out the profit on many 
dollars’ worth of sales. That is the sort of 
merchant who gives the public service at a 
reasonable profit, and also the kind of mer- 
chant who gives the manufacturer an outlet 
large enough upon which to build. That is 
the sort of merchant who can be made, in 
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lane unfailing white inner 
tube patch mends blowouts 
or pinholes the instant applied, 
and after being further vulcan- 
ized by driving, can’t be torn off 
without tearing the tube itself. 
Always fresh and adhesive be- 
cause made of pure, new, white 
para rubber. It couldn’t be white 
if it wasn’t pure, new rubber. 
Name stamped on every inch 
and consistent advertising of this 
patch a further guarantee of 
quality and a help to dealers and 
jobbers. Sizes 50c and $1, cement 
included. 


Dealers, send your jobber’s name 
and we'll send sample can. 


LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. COMPANY 


Hamilton, Ohio 


"Os 
TUBE PATCH 


che 
ORIG iN, AL Patch withs'S! <co- 


Then you know the 
joy and pride of a home taste- 
fully decorated with Niagara 
“Blue Ribbon” Wall Paper. 
Correct in every line. Noted 
for variety of artistic patterns, 
for texture, and moderate cost. 
B Quality coupon in every roll. 

FE Send dealer’s name for sample book 
in colors and’ Helpful Hints’’ Free. 


nets Niagara Wall PaperCompany 
212 WalnutSt., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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No more brain-fag. No more costly errors. No more 

wasted hours from useless mental drudgery. 

USE AND ENJOY THIS WONDERFUL NEW 
$15.00 ADDING MACHINE FREE ON TWO 
WEEKS’ TRIAL. 


ADDS 


SUBTRACTS ee sed it automatically handles every calcu- 
ation with sp 
MULTIPLIES eave nay 


ccuracy and efficiency. Note 
ness and life-long durability — 


its unique featur of handiness and portability. 
SEND NO MONEY-—just your business card or 
letterhead. The machine will reach you all 
charges prepaid. If it doesn't pay for itself 
within two weeks, send it back by parcel-post 
and you will owe us nothing. ACT TODAY IF 
YOU WANT PROMPT DELIVERY. 


Lightning Calculator Co., Dept.T, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DIVIDES 


THE 


The Ankle fit 
you Sought 


HE tops of these shoes are fash- 

ioned in the making. Fashioned 
to hug the ankles—so there will be 
no gapping or bulging. Fashioned 
so their shapeliness remains long after 
their newness is forgotten. This 
feature adds much to their style 
yet little to their moderate price. 
Your dealer will show you'these Nunri-Bush 
Ankle Fashioned Oxfords and _ explain 
this achievement in modern shoe con- 


struction, Our illustrated 1923 style book 
gives you details in color. Copy on request. 


NUNN-BUSH & WELDON SHOE Co. 


ees MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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~To Leroy Phillips of D.C. 


This week we want you to hear the story of Leroy 
Phillips, who represents The. Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman in the 
Capital City: “I devote from 20.to 40 hours a month to 
getting new and renewal subscriptions,” says Mr. Phillips, 
“soing out in the evening and working an hour or two 
at a time. I have made as high as $1.50 to $2.00 an 
hour.” Isn’t that better than*idling around the house 
thinking of the radio, new clothes and other things more 
money would buy? Hundreds of our workers, both men 
and women, have found it so. - 


What Did You Do Last Night? 


And the night before? Is the memory worth more than the 
dollars Mr. Phillips earns? Unless you’re lucky enough to fall 
into an inheritance, extra money will come only through your 
own eftorts—an opportunity for you to earn it pleasantly and 
with little effort is offered here, if only you will send the 
coupon. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 

252 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: Indeed I would like more money. Please tell me, but without obligation, how I may 
earn It. 


Name 


Address 


Cia 
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many cases, by teaching the fundamentals 
of retail business, which is what they are 
doing in Washington. It is more than likely 
that this type of skillful merchant, making 
money on a large turnover of goods, will 
supplant the hundreds of unskillful store- 
keepers who fail to make a living. There 
will be no problem of weeding the latter 
out, for they are constantly weeding them- 
selves out through business failure. Paul 
Findlay, a grocery-trade authority, figures 
that nearly six hundred grocers will go out 
of business in Los Angeles this year, where 
the mortality is 30 per cent. 

Lately the Washington State Board of 
Education adopted a new business arithme- 
tic submitted by the merchants’ association. 
In the arithmetic, when you went to school, 
appeared problems like this: ‘You buy a 
horse for $100 and sell him for $125. What 
is your percentage of profit?’ The answer, 
“Twenty-five per cent profit,’’ satisfied the 
teacher. Very likely your own children to- 
day are solving problems of that kind in 
school. 

Pedagogues who write arithmetic books 
evidently have not heard that it costs 
money to sell things. Before finding a pur- 
chaser for your horse you paid out about 
$15 for hay, oats, stable rent, grooming, 
discount on the buyer’s note, and so on. 
The true profit was therefore 10 per cent in- 
stead of 25. This new business arithmetic 
for students in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades contains problems in which such 
business factors are figured. It is believed 
that boys and girls who study arithmetic 
that way will, even though they never go 
into business themselves, understand more 
about the fundamentals of business.. And 
the new arithmetic is being studied by 
merchants and their clerks. For it was 
found that, given the profit-on-the-horse 
problem, not one merchant in twenty dug 
in for missing factors like selling expenses. 
In retailing, with much more subtle factors 
affecting profits, for lack of good business 
arithmetic a merchant may be losing when 


| he thinks he is making money. 


Sales Made by Display 


But the consumer’s purchasing ability is 
even more important than better business 
arithmetic and bigger retail turnover. Mar- 
ket research indicates that business does 
not yet realize how elastic a pocketbook the 
consumer carries or how people with goods 
to market can help keep that pocketbook 
filled and make it bigger. 

The elasticity of purchasing power has 
been demonstrated by some interesting ex- 
periments. ; 

A food article sold in grocery stores was 
chosen. It is the largest-selling product of 
its kind. Its manufacturer is the largest 
user of tin cans in the world. Everybody 
knows it, every grocer has it, and presum- 
ably its market could be increased only by 
growth of population. Twenty-one grocery 
stores in which this article simply had a 
place on the shelves with other goods were 
selected, and a sales record kept for three 
weeks, during which something over one 
thousand cans were sold. Then the product 
was brought down from the shelves and dis- 
played on counters, and sales increased 70 
per cent the following three weeks. Similar 
tests with other kinds of merchandise 
showed that there is a principle in the thing. 
If a particular article is placed where people 


" PHOTO. BY MARTIN’S PHOTO, STUDIO, NEW IBERIA, LA. 
A Beautiful Oak in the Land of Longfellow’s Evangeline, Iberia Parish, Louisian 
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¢ 
see it more easily they buy more. By | 
playing different articles in rotation ove 
period of six months or a year the re 
merchant can use this principle to inere 
his sales volume greatly, and the manu 
turer can increase his business by hely 
the retailer, providing display racks, 
vertising and other sales aids whereby n 
chandise largely sells itself. 

Carried from the grocer’s counter i 
the census statistics, the principle is pro 
by the fact that our manufacturing out 
increased from twelve billion dollars in 1 
to sixty-three billion dollars in 1919. ' 
latter was a boom year, to be sure, buta 
all allowances have been made for be 
production and boom prices there is not 
slightest doubt about the elasticity of 
American pocketbook. It is the best-fi 
pocketbook in the world. It is consta 
growing in terms of national income 
personal income. It is a pocketbook 
ried by people who have a way of get 
what they want. So new studies of ine 
and purchasing power are very import 
in the better marketing movement. 


The Irrepressible Consumer 


Better marketing isn’t altogether an 
ter of dipping into the consumer’s poc 
book, but also of helping fillit. The merel 
and the manufacturer can increase the k 
ing power of their customers. 

Business has had a way of thinking ak 
income as something fixed and inflexi 
like the clerk’s salary and the mechar 
wages. Actually, the best consumer in 
country —the farmer—has an income 0 
markable elasticity. Codperative mar 
ing of his products is cited as one wa 
which the farmer’s income can be increa 
There is a strong coéperative moven 
afoot among farmers all over the coun 
Once the merchant sat back and looked y 
such enterprises indifferently or in s 
cases secured control of the codperative 
terprise through buying up its share 
stock from members when they were tr 
ferable. Today, realizing that one of 
greatest concerns is the purchasing pi 
of his customers, he is taking hold with 
farmers. Codperative enterprises ofter 
for lack of leadership and business e 
rience that he can supply. 

Nor are wages or salaries fixed ant 
elastic. Unemployment, strikes, shiftir 
workers, transportation congestions, 
scarcity and many other influences cut 
pay envelopes and reduce purchasing ca 
ity. The buying power lost through a) 
gle railroad or coal strike is incalcul) 
and everything done by the manufac 
to prevent such waste is better marke 

The American consumer scares fol 
economists, who sincerely believe that: 
eating, wearing and using more thar) 
country can produce—they predict a sn} 
He is scolded at home for his prodig«! 
his carelessness of thrift, his incurabl! 
sire for things our own economists de: 
superfluous. And business has been se 
for tempting him to extravagance. Y) 
goes right on consuming, and the Si 
hasn’t smashed yet, because in order 1 
crease his consumption he must als! 
crease his production, and he seems Wi 
enough to do that. In the new move? 
for better marketing, business has | 
away from those who moralize abou! 
consumer, and is going out to measure 
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New beauty for the whole room_ 


—with window shades of durable Brenlin 


N your home are you making the most artistic ‘use 

of your windows? They are, usually, the most con- 
spicuous element in the room and can be made to add 
so much to the effect. 


Prominent interior decorators say that the impor- 
tance of window shades is often overlooked. Are your 
shades in perfect color harmony with your rugs and 
draperies? And are they in good condition—or are 
they unsightly with cracks and pinholes? 


At small cost, you can give new beauty, not only 
to your windows, but to the whole room— with shades 
of handsome, durable Brenlin. 


In its base-material, Brenlin is quite different from 
the loosely woven, mesh-like fabric of ordinary win- 
dow shades which are “‘filled”’ with clay or chalk and 
then painted. The constant wear of rolling and un- 
rolling, flapping back and forth in the breeze; causes 
the dried out, brittle filling of clay or chalk to loosen 
and fall out leaving cracks, creases or pinholes through 
which the light shines and thus ruining the good 
appearance of ordinary shades. 


: Brenlin shade material requires not a 
particle of filling 


Brenlin is made of a fine, closely woven material that 
needs no filling of any kind to make it smooth and 
Opaque. It is strong and flexible and hangs straight 
and smooth. These qualities 


are woven into the fabric Hanp MapE e 
_itself—not applied later. For 

this reason Brenlin wears Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Cam- 
Ir a oat den, N. J. Branches: New York City, 
‘two or three times as long as Philadelphia, Dallas, ‘Texas, and. Port: 
bay C : and, Ore. wner of the good will an 
| the ordinary shade material. trade-marks of the J. C. Wemple Co. 


Brenlin comes in a wide range of soft, rich colors 
among which you will find one that blends harmoni- 
ously with your color scheme. Experts finish Brenlin 
by hand and apply with the utmost care the beauti- 
ful colors that resist fading by the sun and defy stains 
by water. If you wish a different color on each side, 
get Brenlin Duplex for perfect color harmony. 


After all, new shades are one of the little touches 
which make perfect the whole scheme. And Brenlin 
is not expensive. When you consider how much it 
adds to the beauty of your interior effects and how 


long it wears, you will find its use economical, 
indeed. 


Look for the name Brenlin perforated or embossed 
on the edge. If you don’t know where to get this 
long-wearing shade material, write us; we’ll see that 
you are supplied. 


“How to shade and decorate your 
windows correctly’’—free 


Write for a copy of this very readable booklet on how 
to increase the beauty of your home with correct 
shading and decoration of your windows. Samples of 
Brenlin in several colors will come with it. 


For windows of less importance Camargo or 
Empire shades give you best value in filled shades 
made the ordinary way. 

THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“The oldest window shade house 
in America” 


the long-wearing 
Winvow SHapE material 


On the left, the material 
In an ordinary window 
shade; right, the fine, 
closely woven material 
in Brenlin 


Scratch lightly a piece of 
ordinary window shade 
material. Tiny particles 
of chalk or clay ‘‘filling’’ 
fall out. Brenlin HAS 
NO FILLING 


Every foot of Brenlin is 
carefully finished and 
colored by hand for 
beauty of appearance, 
Jong wear, and smooth 
operation 
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Lift Right Of 


Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the ‘“‘hard-skin”’ cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 
“Freezone” at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


for busy 
men. 


Easy to lace, simple, convenient. 


Shoes with lacing hooks can be 
bought from up-to-date dealers. 


Insist on having what you want. 
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“APEX INNERINGS 


Insert one Innering under each regular ring; cen- 
tralize pistons and make piston rings align per- 
fectly with cylinder walls. Reboring unnecessary. 


Stop Piston Slap—Excessive Oil Pumping 
Renew power and economy in all automobile, 
truck, tractor, light plant motors; marine and 
stationary engines. Easily installed. 

Order through your dealer today. Retail 30c ea. 
up to %”’ wide or 5’ dia. (larger 50c ea.). Give 
car name, model, size of piston rings. 

= Dealers and Jobbers: Write for facts,discounts. 

‘SThomson-Friedlob Mfg. Co., Dept. W, Peoria, Illinois 

~Yy (Demand seeing our Guarantee Tag) t\ 

\ KTTILILILLLLLL LLL LLL 
resident or travelling, to sell 


SALESMEN WANTED Shinon Products to retailers 


and jobbers. All trades handle. Consumption big. Low prices, 
attractive deals. 25-year quality reputation. Big commissions net 
handsome income. All or part time. Roch. Chem. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE BOGY OF THE RED ARMY 


(Continued from Page 33) 


their portion. So this opera-bouffe battle 
raged until sundown. 

The British observer was honored by an 
invitation to dine with the staff. During 
the course of the dinner an orderly came 
in to announce to the chief of staff that 
another Bolshevik regiment had come in 
to surrender. The chief was annoyed. 

“Tell them,” he said impatiently, “to go 
on and surrender to someone down the line; 
we can’t be bothered with them.’’ The 
orderly saluted and was going. “Stop!” 
cried the chief. ‘‘Are there any commis- 
saries with them?” 

“Yes, two,’”’ was the reply. 

“Then shoot the commissaries and send 
the regiment on to the cages.” 

If this was a fair sample of the Red 
Army how, it may be asked, did it prevail 
against the forces of Judenitch, Kolchak 
and Denikin? It is a fair question. General 
Judenitch undertook with a very ill- 
equipped force a sudden dash upon Petro- 
grad, and he very nearly succeeded. But it 
was a life-or-death matter for the Com- 
munists. Only small forces were engaged. 
With command of the railroad, Trotzky 
was able to concentrate all his available 
men and strike at the enemy’s flank, and 
the attack threw the invading force into 
confusion. In the case of Denikin the war 
was fought on the railroads. There was 
dissension among the civil and military 
leaders of the White Russians; the peas- 
ants would aid neither side because all they 
asked was to be left in peace. If they de- 
clared themselves to be anti-Communists 
how could they know whether the Com- 
munists might not arrive the next day and 
cut their throats? They had done it to 
others often before in the swaying fortunes 
of civil war. Gradually the fury of the 
White onset slackened and the Red com- 
mander’s exploit in the frozen marshes 
of the Crimea put an end to the contest. 
Kolchak was defeated not by a Red Army 
but by revolt in Siberia behind his lines. 
Against a modern disciplined army, prop- 
erly equipped for defense, no Red Army 
could hope to prevail, and the Communists 
inthe Kremlin knowit. Soalsodo Mustapha 
Kemal and Ismet, but as long as European 
statesmen, to whom Lord Curzon is a 
brilliant exception, allow themselves to 
tremble at the mouthings of the Moscow 
bogy, it suits them to help in pulling the 
strings that move the lower jaw and show 
the teeth of the pasteboard monster. 


The Second Stage Army 


The Red Army consists of about five 
thousand armed men—mostly Letts and 
other non-Russians—who act as a body- 
guard to the soviet leaders and are specially 
paid, fed and clothed to keep them con- 


| tented. The Red Army displayed before 


the newspaper men are the second line, 


| who are not trusted with arms except for 


review purposes. They are demobilized 
immediately after the show. This second 
stage army conceivably might be induced 
to fight against a foreign invader, because 
every Russian will do that, as was shown 
in the old days of foreign intervention, but 
they cannot be trusted to leave their homes 
to invade even one of the little border 
states. Nor are they sufficiently loyal to 
their leaders to be trusted with arms in time 
of peace. Every government is founded 
upon physical force in the background, and 
the Roman Empire showed long ago how 
small a minority may rule over a dissenting 
majority provided that the majority is 
unarmed and the rulers can count upon an 
armed bodyguard. During the decline of 
the Roman Empire the imperial rule was 
limited to the cities; its writ did not run 
among the country population. The land- 
owners, the freedmen and the slaves who 
farmed the land in the fifth century took 
no interest in politics and asked only to be 
let alone. They knew by bitter experience 
that if barbarians overran their corner of 
the Roman Empire the central government 
was powerless to protect them. This is the 
attitude of millions of peasants all over 
Russia. They dislike all governments alike; 
in sentiment they are anti-Communist to a 
man and they would not stir a finger to 
help their present nominal rulers. If ban- 
dits or commissaries interfere with them 
they kill them and bury the bodies if they 
are strong enough; otherwise they bury 
their corn and bow their heads to the 
passing storm. As soon as they are alone 
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they revert to their ancient form of local 
government—rule by the village council. 
Just as there is no Communist government 
in Russia, so there is no central Russian 
government. There is a central govern- 
ment in the great cities, and that is all. 
As I have said in a former article, it is to 
be questioned whether any of the commis- 
saries except Lenine, Tchitcherin and Luna- 
charsky, who are all Russians, have any 
real Communist convictions. The two last- 
named were always known in the old days 
as visionary fanatics, and Lenine tempered 
his fanaticism with worldly shrewdness. 
The others, and I know some of them, are 
selfish opportunists. Never in their hard 
early lives could they have dreamed of 
such a carnival of power and prestige. 
Litvinoff, who picked up a precarious living 
under the name of Harrison in London, had 
his head turned by dreams of returning 
as Russian Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James. His mouth watered at the thought 
of diplomatic precedence and all the privi- 
leges that are accorded to foreign repre- 
sentatives at state functions, and he took 
an early opportunity of laying claim to the 
Russian Embassy building in Chesham 
Place. He had his revenge when the Labor 
member of Parliament, Captain O’Grady, 
was sent over to Esthonia to negotiate for 
the liberation of the British prisoners of 
war who had fallen into Bolshevik hands 
during the ill-fated British intervention at 
Archangel. Litvinoff was appointed to 
negotiate for the Russians, and knowing 
that he would not again be admitted to 
England he drove a hard bargain. 


Personal Characteristics 


Meanwhilethe Communist propagandists 
in Moscow had been exercising all their 
wiles on the British soldiers. As brother 
proletarians they must surely be anxious 
to break their chains, especially if aiding 
the Bolshevik cause in England was to be 
made profitable. The soldiers listened stol- 
idly, but with secret amusement, and re- 
ported to their officers everything the little 
East Londoner had said. Out of this ne- 
gotiation sprang the famous Trade Agree- 
ment, but Litvinoff was not selected to 
represent Russia in London. To that post 
went Krassin, and Litvinoff became his 
enemy. Isuppose it was realized in Moscow 
that the oleaginous manners of Litvinoff 
had been tried in London and found want- 
ing. Kameneff, Radek and Trotzky are 
not less self-seeking and ambitious than 
Litvinoff, but they are abler and better 
educated. They give lip service to Com- 
munism, since in any other political creed 
their names would never have been heard. 
Like nearly all the Communists they are 
out for what they can make, and they 
could have made nothing out of an ordered 
society. 

The commissaries of Russian descent 
belong to a different order. Lunacharsky, 
the Commissary of the Fine Arts, is an 
artistic enthusiast with no more political 
sense than others of his kind; Tchitcherin 
was always regarded by his fellow students 
as a rather crazy fanatic, though at Lau- 
sanne he displayed some skill in his at- 
tempts to play one Western power against 
the other; Derdjinsky, the Pole, has con- 
fined himself to the sinister réle of organiz- 
ing out of the fragments of the Czar’s secret 
police the redoubtable Che-Ka, which 
rooted out all opponents to the soviet gov- 
ernment; Raskolnikoff, who commanded 
the Bolshevik naval forces in the Caspian 
and was brought to England as a prisoner, 
was formerly an officer in the Czarist Naval 
School. He is a competent officer of the 
better sort and does his duty by his em- 
ployers without worrying himself with the 
theories of Marxism. Besides all these, there 
is the rank and file of the Commu- 
nists—hard, illiterate and suspicious—real- 
izing one fact only, that now they need 
neither toil nor spin and that any kind of 
change may snatch from them their new- 
found prosperity. 

We have heard a great deal lately about 
a change of heart among the Communists 
in Moscow. Newspaper correspondents 
never tire of telling us how the shops are 
reopened and how, with the necessary mil- 
lions of rubles, you can purchase anything 
you want. Less than a year ago the soviet 
government was making overtures to for- 
eign capitalists, inviting them to take up 
concessions that were to be worked under 
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soviet supervision. Though the Bolsheviks 
would never admit liability for the Russian 
publie debt, they did actually make pro- 
posals to Mr. Leslie Urquhart, as repre- 
sentative of the principal British mining 
companies in South Russia, to return to 
Russia and begin again to work his old 
concessions. Mr. Urquhart went to Mos- 
cow and there were protracted negotiations 
which broke down in the end because the 
solid block of the Communist rank and 
file were suspicious that any concession 
to foreigners would lead to a return of the 
old economic system and that they would 
again be thrust down into the estate of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water—the 
only position, in fact, for which they were 
fitted. 

The soviet finances—if any monetary 
position so chaotic can be called finance— 
are at the lowest ebb. Purchases abroad 
through Arecos—the all-Russian codper- 
ative society—as well as foreign propa- 
ganda must all be paid for in gold, and the 
gold is nearly exhausted. The spoliation of 
the church was only a temporary palliative. 
The educated commissaries thought that 
they might achieve a twofold object by 
inviting in the foreign capitalist, provided 
that he was gagged and bound. They 
would resuscitate the ruined industries of 
the country and have someone in the coun- 
try whem they could tax, and the capitalist 
in his turn would bring pressure to bear 
upon his government to recognize the 
Bolshevik Government. Moreover, once 
he had invested his capital the foreign con- 
cession holder would not dare to run away; 
he would stay by his money and have to 
abide by any vexatious conditions that 
might be imposed upon him by the soviet 
government. 


Getting on Without Russia 


It was in this spirit that Krupps of Essen 
were offered a block of land of one million 
acres—land, by the way, that belonged to 
other people. One of the directors provi- 
sionally accepted the concession, but was 
overruled by Herr Krupp von Bohlen, the 
head of the firm, who had the sure instinct 
that no solid business could be transacted 
with such people. The superior commis- 
saries might possibly wish to keep faith, 
but it was certain that in the end they 
would be overruled and outvoted by the 
rank and file in the all-Russian soviet, 
whose members are almost as suspicious of 
the motives of their own leaders as they 
are of the foreigner. Nothing has caused 
more alarm among the Bolshevik leaders 
than the discovery that the world can get 
along without Russian trade. If a convul- 
sion of Nature were to sink the whole coun- 
try under sea the markets of the world 
would searcely be disturbed, for the former 
Russian exports are all now being supplied 
by other countries. As far as one can see, 
the rich storehouse of minerals and timber 
that lies beyond the frontiers of Poland 
will not be opened to the world in the life- 
time of the present generation. According 
to the latest reports Krupps are now con- 
sidering a new proposition, a concession of 
agricultural land of fifty-six thousand acres 
in South Russia, which belonged, not to 
private owners but to the Czarist Govern- 
ment. 

They do not propose to exploit this by 
themselves, but to transfer the greater part 
of the shares to a British company and to 
develop it in conjunction with the British. 
Here they would be free from molestation 
by the soviet government, for no Commu- 
nist walking delegate would dare to show 
his face among the peasants of the region 
if he valued his life. It is uncertain how 
the seizure of Nssen by the French will 
affect this scheme. 

I remember a leading German industrial 
saying to me in Berlin the other day that 
there was no hope for Russia but in re- 
colonization. What he meant, no doubt, 
was colonization by Germans. There has 
been much uninformed writing and loose 
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thinking lately about a coming military 
and economic alliance between the Ger- 
mans and the Russians. Certainly the 
present action of the French is calculated 
to drive the Germans into the arms of 
Russia if anything could. But nothing 
ean. In the old German cartoons many 
years before the war, Russia was always 
represented as a sinister ogre, menacing the 
thrifty and peaceable German with a 
knotted club—the hereditary enemy, in 
fact, with a savage Oriental contempt for 
German Kultur. On the Russian side, the 
German was regarded as a self-seeking com- 
mercial person who delighted to order the 
Russians about, and who was possessed by 
a passion for hard work, order and regu- 
larity, all three of which are abhorrent to 
the Russian mind. The pictures were as 
distorted as the popular French estimate of 
the British as being a nation of shop- 
keepers, and of the Americans as cunning 
drivers of hard bargains; but such pictures 
are inevitably drawn when two nations do 
not love each other. The Russians will 
always oppose the wholesale admission of 
Germans to control their industries, though 
the commissaries are quite ready to use an 
alliance with the Germans as a bogy with 
which to intimidate Western Europe. At 
the same time they have never forgotten 
the way in which General Mannerheim and 
his German allies dealt with the Com- 
munists in Finland during what they are 
pleased to call the White Terror, nor the 
way in which they were handled in the 
peace conference at Brest-Litovsk. The 
directors of the great electrical company, 
the A. E. G., have long been negotiating 
with the Bolshevik representative in Ber- 
lin, and they still cling to the superstition 
that the Communists are undergoing a 
change of heart. Krupps have built loco- 
motive engines for the soviet government 
railroads, but they were careful to be paid 
in advance in gold. The German Govern- 
ment has to submit to political propaganda 
among the German Communists because, 
if it were to expel the Bolshevik repre- 
sentative, there would be an outery both 
from its more radical supporters and from 
the industrial magnates who are hoping 
for lucrative orders from the soviet gov- 
ernment. 


How Prosperity May Return 


When my German friend said that Russia 
must be recolonized he came nearer to the 
truth than his meaning warranted. The 
reéstablishment of Russia as a productive 
country will come from her frontiers. For- 
eigners will not establish industrial colonies 
in the heart of Russia, but they will push 
in railroad communication mile by mile, 
and on either side of the railroad the peas- 
ants will begin to buy and sell again on the 
basis of the market values of their products 
on a gold basis. The old paper ruble will 
cease to have any value—it has not much 
now. As the railroads push their way in, 
prosperity will begin to return and the 
protection of a nominal government in Mos- 
cow will be quite immaterial. In a large 
portion of Russia today the soviet govern- 
ment could not give any protection, even if 
it favored the enterprise. But all this will 
have to wait until the present gang of 
asia ag has fallen, as fall it 
will. 

If there were really a disciplined Red 
Army in existence, now would be the time 
for it to act. For the first time since the 
war the action of the French has united the 
German nation into one, for national pa- 
triotism has always proved itself to be a 
stronger bond than political creed. The 
feeling is intensely anti-French. The Bol- 
sheviks are almost as strongly resentful 
against both the French and the British. A 
Red Army, marching westward under the 
direction of German staff officers, would be 
a portent that might well shake the nerves 
of the world. But no one knows better 


than the Germans that there is no such 
army in existence except on paper, and 
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that even if there were, in the present state 
of the railroads, it could not move. If 
there should ever come to be a strong cen- 
tral government in Russia again, a govern- 
ment that could make its power felt in 
every part of Russia and Siberia, the na- 
tional feeling would reassert itself and a 
military alliance with the Germans would 
become unthinkable. The two countries 
are too near each other geographically, and 
a neighborly feeling between contiguous 
nations of alien blood is almost unknown in 
history. 

Europe is sick. Alarmists are predicting 
her early dissolution, and even the opti- 
mists are agreed that something must be 
done about it. Just as when a man is 
stricken with a mysterious malady that 
defies the skill of the family physician, his 
relations begin to dispute among them- 
selves whether an herbalist shall be called in 
or the patient be turned over to the surgeon 
to explore his interior under the knife, so 
our political wiseacres are urging their goy- 
ernments to intervene and do something. 
But there is nothing mysterious about 
the disease from which Europe is suffering. 
Any country would be sick if her exchange 
were so deflated that she could not afford 
to buy raw material and food from foreign 
countries. To call in governments to regu- 
late exchanges would be far more futile than 
to call in an herbalist to treat a broken leg. 
There is only one remedy, and that is to 
revive foreign trade on an international 
basis. The British commercial and indus- 
trial houses realized this long ago and were 
in treaty with German manufacturers to 
come to an understanding to their mutual 
advantage. As a German once remarked 
to me, “If you will allow me to say so, we 
Germans are better manufacturers than 


men.” He went on to imply that if we 
pooled our resources it would be better for 
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the world at large. What is true ¢ 
British and the German manufactuy 
true of other countries as well. Let the; 
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governments to find a short cut 
doomed to failure. 
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YOU could mount some command- 
ng peak and get a sweeping view of 
he whole world you would find that 
t is a vast valley of indecision. To 
ar Hast stretches China, writhing in 
iigh incredible political chaos, while her neighbor, Japan, still struggles with the 
active by-products of wartime expansion and extravagance. Nearer to the West, 

and Egypt quiver in discontent; and the Balkans continue in eruption. Across 
ardanelles the crescent of Islam once more flouts the cross of Christianity. HEufope 
ealed as a welter of hate, with the shadow of war, heightened by French military 
macy, still brooding over it. 
iis nationalistic ferment is matched only by an economic discord in which inflation 
acome chronic. Statesmanship seems to be bankrupt; for opportunism, self-interest 
yolitical expediency rule. Even America, solvent and self-sufficient, is unstable in 
ger matter of a fixed purpose. Onallsideslurk unrest and uncertainty. It is a case 
iniverse adrift. 

ost of this mess is the natural and inevitable outcome of the Great War. It not 
ruptured international relations, dislocated commerce and begot a heritage of 
‘ial debt and human misery, but left mankind at cross purposes. Instead of 
astment and reorganization, 

, or rather the unrest mis- 

‘ peace, has brought only dis- : 

‘at, disillusion, bewilderment T Al 
[ - 
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overwhelms the idea of conservation. A 
considerable patch of this earth, there- 
fore, remains in the clutches of fear and 
force. The trouble in some respects is 
more pathological than political. 

Through all the centuries travail has been the cradle of leadership, as the careers of 
Cromwell, Washington, Napoleon and Lincoln attest. Yet the messiah who is to lead 
Europe, and through Europe the rest of the world, out of the miasma of misunder- 
standing is apparently unborn. If alive he has remained under cover. 

Out of the maelstrom of selfish conflict and near-disaster abroad, one clear conviction 
emerges: Isolation is not compatible with general stabilization. It means that you 
cannot deal with one nation without touching all the others, so interrelated are their 
economic and political destinies. Before the war the world was an economic unit, the 
result of years of intensive and more or less harmonious productive effort. Having 
been sundered, this international economic fabric must be reunited. But how? 

An immense amount of publicity has been devoted to the nebulous quantity called 
international obligation, but it has never been clearly defined. There is a general 
tendency to shift burdens to other shoulders and let it go at that. No nation seems 
to have a definite procedure at a time when humanity is at stake. 

In the revolt against civilization 
the essential issue of codperation has 
been scrapped. Each year since the 
Armistice has been hailed as the criti- 
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h fr 
sterilization of will. Every- MNO} cal year, but the crisis only becomes 
! you find transition, no less N E RE STE D as more aggravated. Europe has been one 
‘aerica than in Europe, Asia AN futile conference after another. This 
frica. What is the objective? IN POLITICS { heey chaos cannot continue indefinitely, 


“er since the signing of the 
tice I have been putting the 
‘ into the happenings of vari- 
‘reign countries. Reason and 
iitions have been strangers. 
‘instinct for destruction 


i 


because a world at sea will eventually 
hit something. 

The next twelve months will prob- 
ably be vitally significant, for one of 
two things must happen: Either a 
dominant nation will assume the rdéle 
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of leadership and compel submission to sanity and order 
through economic necessity, thus showing the way to nor- 
malcy, or the whole international economic structure will 
collapse. Germany today may merely foreshadow other 
sinister events to come. The rupture of the Entente over 
reparations and the Ruhr is a sharp hint of a wider frac- 
ture fraught with desperate consequences. So much for 
the bigger picture. 

What primarily confronts America just now is not an 
international but a national responsibility. Sentimental- 
izing over Europe’s plight has made us forget our own. 
There is much talk about our duty toward Europe and 
scant realization of our duty to ourselves. It gets down to 
a case of See America First; not geographically, of course, 
but socially, politically and economically. 

In a cocksureness born of self-containment, the United 
States has not altogether realized its present-day destiny, 
because destiny never bends to the haphazard. The pro- 
verbial accident that leads men to fame and fortune is 
usually the result of deep-laid plan and long preparation. 
In short, like the rest of the world, we grope. 


America at the Crossroads 


E ARE duplicating Europe’s ineptitude without the 

provocations that have made Europe falter. We have 
the wealth, the energy and the capacity, and save for a half- 
baked radicalism, we escape the mass and class animosities 
that embitter the Continental peoples. Yet our course is 
aimless, because we are without a fixed goal. Europe’s 
lack of leadership is duplicated by our own want of direc- 
tion. Priority must go to the creation of a national and 
international policy to which the nation can respond with 
all its resources. That policy should reflect the sentiment 
of the country if we are to continue as a democracy. It 
means mobilization of thought and action. 

America, therefore, stands at the crossroads of her fate. 
She can pursue her present aimless way and continue to be 
the universal cash register, which will only add to her 
unpopularity—for the surest way to lose a friend is to lend 
him money—or she can coordinate herself, and through a 
definite and clearly defined program at home point a 
constructive precedent for progress abroad. 

Incessant foreign loans, like chronic charity, encourage 
habitual helplessness. They are usually an artificial stimu- 
lant. What the country needs is something like stand- 
ardization of life, labor and law. Once we know what we 
want, we can readily adjust ourselves to a world attitude, 
based not on sobs but on business. 

Loose talk, shallow thinking and amateur international- 
ism, all geared up to the universal passion for self-deception, 
will lead nowhere, because they deal with emotion and are 
remote from reality. 

The immediate task is to appraise the American mind 
with reference to our problems as well as the problems of 


Europe. It is idle to assume that they are not linked. 
But first of all we must find ourselves. By rediscovering 
America, as it were,we can perhaps indicate some program 
for the general advancement. 

In this series of articles an attempt will be made to 
appraise the American attitude on the pressing national 
and international problems. What follows is the result of 
long travel and much longer talk. I have gone from the 
Canadian border down to the southern confines of Texas, 
and ranged the East and West. It has been necessary to 
regard the United States as a sort of detached country and 
put its people in the witness box. I have interviewed all 
types and classes, from presidential possibilities down to 
the plain man who works with his hands. 

No experience of mine has been more baffling. Trying 
to disentangle the intricacies of German reparations for 
the benefit of the lay reader, or endeavoring to make an 
estimate of the maze of quicksilver known as Chinese 
politics that would stand muster even for twenty-four hours 
was as child’s play alongside the mobilization of what 
American men and women are thinking about. 

One fundamental trouble is that so few of them really 
think on their own. It is much easier to accept the other 
fellow’s view. The echo is a real menace to the develop- 
ment of an honest opinion. This human sounding board— 
for such he or she is—is one result of our indiscriminate 
canonization of material success. 

Because a man happens to make more motor cars, boots 
or anything else than any of his competitors it does not 
follow’that his views on world affairs are particularly sound 
or accurate. But with an emotionalism more Latin than 
Anglo-Saxon he is exploited into an authority; and Nature, 
in the shape of imitation, which follows the line of least 
resistance, does the rest. Before long he has a school in 
which ignorant emotion becomes a fine art; and, as some- 
one has observed, “There is no ferocity like an ignorant 
enthusiasm.” 

The result is a mass of undigested opinion that rivals 
the undigested securities of the Hill and elder Morgan 
era, which only finds its mate in Europe’s volume of in- 
digestible hate. 

Another handicap is that in a country as vast as ours 
thought is projected in terms of sectionalism. The South, 
for example, sees the universe as a vassal of cotton; the 
Middle West’s glasses are colored by the yellow of its 
empires of ripening wheat; the ear of the North Atlantic 
seaboard is attuned to the whir of its wheels. So it goes. 

Social, political or personal prejudice and preferment 
also help to distort the perspective. The ribbon hunter— 
and by him I mean the seeker after European honors in 
the shape of decorations—can behold no wrong in the 
lapse of a foreign country, even when his best judgment 
dictates otherwise. 

But he is only one impediment to traffic. Everywhere 
you run afoul of the jungle of special interests, whose 
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spokesmen cannot see beyond ‘the frontiers of their ow 
domains. In the words of the Washington lady, “Ther 
are too many blocs—farm, labor, railroad—and by th 
same token, too many blockheads.”’ ty 
You cannot wander very far afield, either in Europe o 
the United States, without discovering that one funda 
mental trouble with mankind is that it is trying to find 
substitute for work. Like the fabled fountain of yout 
this panacea does not exist. But in trying to locate th 
magic waters the whole social and productive machine | 
clogged. Mass spending for war has been followed by 
mass orgy of distraction, when the supreme need is for 
mass economy, to. be applied to waste, hate and politic 
With politics you really touch the vital spot of the who 
international disorder, and these United States of ours ai 
no exception. Ninety per cent of the people with whom 
talked from the Atlantic to the Pacific labeled it as tk 
prevailing curse. As in Europe, they have learned #1 
truth of Disraeli’s cynical remark that “politics is thea 
of governing men by deceiving them.” 
There is likewise a widespread horror—it is the onl 
word to describe it—at the lawlessness of the law, in y hi 
the failure to enforce the prohibition act is but a sing 
instance. As one discriminating man put it to me: “JY 
have government by seventy thousand statutes; but wh 
all is said and done there is no standardized government 
But all this is a later story. The effort just now is tos 
the stage for a panorama of American opinion; a ser 
of sentiment, so to speak, which may possibly point fl 
path for the progress of the America of tomorrow. | 


The Moving Finger Writes —— 


Ye cannot formulate a policy for tomorrow witho 
understanding the problems of today. But before ev 
this is done it is necessary to get a glimpse of yesterda 
We must begin by briefly sketching the chief contributo 
causes of our present indecision. They involve no elabora 
historical approach but a disclosure of the economic al 
political foundation upon which these shifting times ha 
been reared. 

Though we may disdain history, yet we can never es¢a) 
the significance of its ruthless repetition. It is like t 
writing of that well-known mov- i, 
ing finger, which all our piety and > 
wit cannot efface. 

This observation is inspired by ; 
the illuminating fact that just as 
no continent or country f > 
at present has a monop-, S 
oly on discord, so is the 
very lack of coérdination 
of law, purpose and opin- 
ion in the United States 
(Continued on Page 181) 
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: And Now at Last He Was Ready to Turn Back, Spent and Empty Handed, to the Familiar Misery Whence He Had Come 


| HE bitter miles of the road, rough with frost- 
crisped mud that bruised his feet through the 
! broken soles of his shoes, had taken toll of his 
turance; the early dark of the Russian Novem- 
afternoon, venomous with cold, had gathered in 
yut him over the featureless and desert lands. Some- 
ere in that solitude and desolation there lurked the 
that he had come forth to seek—the fabled criminal 
ise whose directions had been given to him in a flutter 
hispers—where food was to be had, a sackful for a 
ond ring, a truckload for a pair of sound boots. The 
aor of its existence had currency in the misery of Mos- 
v like a tale of buried treasure. 
“There are no other houses near it. 
cher on. It stands alone.”’ 
t was the woman whom once or twice he had seen and 
d on the stairs of the great apartment building that 
ised him who had told him that. He had never before 
ken to her, but he thought he remembered to have 
‘d that she was a nun, escaped with her life, at least, 
the plunder and destruction of her convent. She had 
m coming down the stairs when he returned from his 
iddering day-long wait in the four-deep queue at one of 
soviet’s depots of edible garbage. He had a loaf in the 
*ket of his overcoat. As they neared each other her eyes 
t to the bulge it made and rose thence to his face. He 
led faintly and ruefully and drew aside to let her pass. 
d of passing she stood still and looked at him. 
odfrey Hope was a youth in the middle twenties. He 
» the wreck of a quilted overcoat and a baldish old 
Khan cap. His shoes were bound together with rope 
and he had a sack folded shawl fashion about his 
k; and for all that, he was as English as afternoon tea. 
afternoon tea; the same gentle and genteel amenity, 
Same small and taking formality that goes properly 
the silver vessels and the pretty china. He was of the 
idle height, slender to the point of flimsiness, small and 
te in feature; and when he made way for a lady, or 
d his hat, or performed any minor courtesy, the scen- 
of adrawing-room seemed to shape in the air about him. 
The nun, if she was one, stood some seconds ere she 
ke, surveying him with a swiftly narrowed interest. 
*Bread?” she asked suddenly. 
“Yes,” he said, and drew forth the loaf to show her—a 
ng roughly globular, about the size of two large fists, 
d-colored and seemingly made of mud. 
t had to suffice for himself and two others who awaited 
1, huddled in their fireless room above, but he knew he 
ald not deny her a share if she needed it. He was seek- 
rete which to say so when her gesture put the 
m her, — 
*Wait!” she said. “I'll tell you. Wait!” 
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She bent over the stair rail, scouting with wary eyes for 
possible eavesdroppers. Above them the skylight was 
opaque with grime. From the hallway below, the light of 
the open street door rose languidly to show them to each 
other—he, undisguisable, of a personal quality as fixed and 
recognizable as his sex; she, tragically grotesque with her 
dirt-crusted face, her costume of stained khaki trousers and 
stinking sheepskin jacket, and all her effect of a thing 
brutally defaced and clumsily patched. They had the 
stairway to themselves for the moment; and across the great 
gulf of purpose and experience that parted them she 
reached, as it were, a hand, crippled and defiled, yet ten- 
dering a gift. She spoke, and he listened intently. 

“There is such a place, then?” 

He stared at her, thrilled yet incredulous, though she had 
given to him, in whispered snatches of speech, between 
glances up and down the well of the stairway, directions as 
detailed and precise as marching orders. 

“Truly—truly!”’ she declared, still in a whisper, but 
with a manner of passionate assertion. ‘Would I tell you 
in jest? Bread—not like that loaf you have there—and 
potatoes and sometimes other things. I have been there. 
Why do you doubt me?” 

“T don’t,” he answered, “since you assure me,” he 
added. “I am awfully grateful. But I can’t help wonder- 
ing why you have told it to me, of all people.” 

Again she steadied her look upon him. She did not 
smile; it was unthinkable that a smile should ever break 
upon the breathless tensity of her face. But a sort of bit- 
terness of mirth flickered in the smolder of her eyes. She 
shrugged. 

“Oh, just politeness!” she answered, and moved away. 

When he would have called thanks after her she turned 
and laid an urgent finger on her lips. 

“Then I will call on you tomorrow when I return,” he 
promised. 

She nodded. 

“Do svidania—till we meet!” floated back to him. 

Her boots, huge and wooden soled, clumped like hoofs 
on a pavement as she passed on. He watched her to the 
hall and till she disappeared through the street door. He 
never saw her again. 

' Godfrey Hope had been English tutor to the little grand- 
son of Prince and Princess Orlovsky, living with his 
employers in their great old country house among the 
woods of Kaluga. The boy’s father and mother had fetched 
him away before the moment when Russia went rabid. 
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Hope had stayed on through the jacquerie, when the 
season of murder and rapine was opened and it was 
too late to get out of the country. He had smuggled 
his prince and princess to Moscow, with their jewelry 
and their worthless store of money hidden on their 
bodies. He was still with them, finding them food as he 
could, interposing the little he had of strength and resource 
between them and the blessings of the red millennium, com- 
forting them and drugging them to tranquillity with his 
little forms of deference and decorum of manners. They 
were old, and the times had multiplied their years—old 
and simple and helpless. They had never known the rough 
surfaces of life. To desert them would be worse than brutal 
and cowardly—it would have been caddish. 

“That damned house!” 

He came to a standstill on the dark road, baffled. All 
the afternoon he had limped and trudged upon his quest; 
and now at last he was ready to turn back, spent and 
empty handed, to the familiar misery whence he had 
come. He began to do so; he was in the act of turning, 
when the house itself seemed suddenly to stand up in the 
darkness, actual and near, its thatched roof humped like a 
stooped back against the lesser gloom of the sky, as 
though it crouched there in hiding. 

“Tt stands alone!”’ 

The nun had made a point of that; and it seemed to him 
now, when he approached it and paused to take stock of 
it, that no other house had ever been so alone. It stood like 
a tombstone in a desert. Before it the dreary road dragged 
its empty miles into the void of night; the darkness 
crowded in upon it; over it the sky was starless; and to the 
north, where once Moscow had blazed and boiled, dim- 
ming the altar candles of her thousand churches with 
gayer and more gaudy fires, there was again only the 
blackness of the night, dire with omens. 

No light showed at any chink in sealed door and win- 
dows. Only the single chimney breathed forth a slim spire 
of smoke that poised straight as a rod, ghost pale, and 
steady in the windless air. Save for an occasional handful 
of live charcoal in a dish, Godfrey Hope had not seen a fire 
for many weeks. It needed no more; this was the place. 
He raised his hand and beat upon the door, waited a while, 
then beat again. Through the thickness of its planks there 
came to him no stir of movement within. The door fell open 
without warning. The shape of a man filled its place, a 
mere bulk of lowered peering head and massive body sil- 
houetted against a glow of light inside the cottage. 

“‘Shoto takoe?’’ demanded the man. “What is it?” 

The sudden opening of the door took him by surprise. 
He had prepared for this moment a little battery of words, 
discreet and conciliatory, but now he balked and stam- 
mered., 
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“‘Prostitye—forgive me! I—er—I came—I was told 
that you—er ——”’ 

““Nu!’’ The man in the door broke in upon him. He 
had a deep voice that boomed with cracks of a shriller 
harshness in it. “It’s food, of course! You want to buy 
food, eh?” 

Impatience and angry contempt were in his tone. With 
his lighted hearth at his back, and his stores of food, he had 
power. The trumpet of his voice was a vaunt and a threat; 
and Hope, trembling in the naked road before him, was 
afraid. For in Russia to have power is to use it for cruelty. 

““Ye-es,’’ he faltered feebly. ‘‘I—er a 

“Of course!’’ boomed the other. “I knew it! Another 
cursed bourgeois come begging!” 

He was slouched forward between the doorposts to peer 
at his visitor, and now he jerked upright. Godfrey Hope 
had a spasm of agony. It looked as though the man were 
going to close the door and the subject together. In mere 
desperation he took a quick step forward. 

“No!” he cried urgently. ‘‘No, I’m not! 
an Englishman.” 

It was not what he had wanted to say, but in that stress 
he had to take words as they came to him; and even as he 
babbled them forth he was aware of their irrelevance. But 
the other man stopped short and bent to stare at him again. 

“Englishman?” he repeated stupidly. 

It was a moment of respite, at any rate; and Hope gath- 
ered himself to profit by it. 

“Yes,’”’ he answered; “an Englishman; and I’ve 
brought some very fine things to show you if you’ll let me 
come in for a minute. Just a minute!” he urged with a 
sudden force, for while he had been standing still the cold 
had gnawed in him and he yearned to that glowing indoors 
he could see beyond the peasant’s bulky shoulders. ‘‘Beau- 
tiful things they are; they belong to a prince. You'll 
want them when you see them.” 

The muzhik grunted his indifference to beautiful things. 
But his mind hung as on a hook upon the other matters. 

“An Englishman!”’ he said again. “I thought they were 
all dead. Come inside and let’s have a look at you!” 

“Set chas—immediately!’’ gasped Hope, and found, 
when he moved, that his legs were weak under him. 

The odorous, breath-laden, heat-saturated air of the 
interior received him like a bath. The flat-topped brick 
stove, with tumbled bedding and bundles stowed upon it, 
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Gentlemen Unafraid!’’’ He Quoted to Himself. 


stood with its door open; there was a lamp, too, upon a 
table; and at the table sat people—a woman, a young girl 
and a small boy, who raised slow-witted faces to stare at 
him. He blinked and smiled at them dumbly, relaxed in 


a mere passivity of comfort. The muzhik who had ad- 
mitted him explained him to the rest. 

“An Englishman,” he said; 
hungry, Englishman?” 

There were bowls upon the table that enriched the 
room’s population of odors with the bouquet of that cab- 
bage soup that is to Russia what macaroni is to Italy, at 
once an institution and a symbol. Hope had evidently 
come upon the family at supper. The smell of the good, 
coarse, belly-filling stuff made him actually dizzy. 

The muzhik accompanied his words with a jerked thumb 
of contemptuous invitation towards the table. Seen in the 
light, he was a thickset, blunt-faced man of-middle age 
with a short brindled beard. There was a sneer on his lips 
as he waved the stranger to the food. It was nothing to 
him, this stuff that gave life and strength. He had fed 
other hungry gentlemen—yes, and famished ladies too. 
He had seen them pick up crusts from the floor and tear 
them like dogs. But it was an invitation of sorts, and to 
Godfrey Hope an invitation was like a cue to an actor. 
Desire was ravenous throughout all his body; but. he 
smiled agreeably and deprecatingly. é 

“That’s awfully good of you,’ "he said. 
think of disturbing your supper.’ 

“Wh?” The big muzhik did not inderntead He 
frowned in an effort of thought, hanging midway between 
embarrassment and resentment. Then the explanation 
oceurred to him. He nodded to his wife. 

“‘T told you; he isan Englishman,”’ he said, and sat down 
to his own steaming bowl. 

There was a wooden stool near the open fire ieee of the 
stove; and Hope, unwinding ‘the sack from his neck, sat 
down upon it. He was weaker and more weary than he had 
known. In that balm of warmth he could have dropped 
his head andslumbered forthwith; but, like the goads that 
kept the victim awake in the torture of The Vigil—a fine 
old medieval third degree that the extraordinary commis- 
sion had revived—those avid stares from the folk at the 
table, those eyes that gluttonized upon him, wrenched him 
back from the blessed torpor. 

“Englishmen don’t eat cabbage soup!” 
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“You See Them Too?" She Whispered in a Single Gasp. 


“come for food. Are you. 


“‘You See Them Too?” 


She made the statement as though 


and, of course, he looked round smiling. She sat 4 


It was the girl. 


were giving the answer to a riddle. He had to look re 


him, with the boy, a dirty urchin of about ten, at her 


She herself was perhaps fifteen, skinny armed, with 
proportionately large knuckles to the bony hand | 
poised the wooden spoon before her ready-opened mo 


Her neck was meager to the point of deformity, a 


stringy stalk for her head and for the sheer wonder of f 


perfect face, a long oval—the Madonna shapa 
fronted him. She had fair hair with brown shades in it 
scorched flax; and the blue eyes under the broad andl 


brow seemed to flicker and waver as though the light 


shone through them were an unsteady one. 

At Hope’s smile she dropped her spoon, and her Ii 
ness broke into an idiot grin. From lips like rose p 
there jarred a cackle of witless mirth. 

“Oh, matushka!”’ she giggled. 
man! He’s smiling at me! He’s smiling at me!” 

“Hush!” The stolid mother put out a thick arm, 


“Look at the Eng 


the girl by her thin shoulder and shook her gently. “Q 


now! The Englishman will think you’re a fool. 

She rocked her to and fro for a few seconds, and chi 
seemed to fall back to tranquillity under the mover 
Her face settled again to its still, strange beauty, 
resumed her eating. The peasant woman let her ar 
She turned to Hope and spoke for the first time 
had entered. wy 

““We’ve got another daughter,” she said. . 

Hope did not understand. BY 

“Ah, yes!” he answered vaguely. “Another daug 
have you?” -- 

““Yes,”’ said the woman; ‘we have. A clever on 
Tell him, Pavel Ivan’itch, haven’t we a clever daugh 

The muzhik had finished his meal. He signified 
by leaning back on his bench and stretching 
voluptuously. 

“Clever!’”’ he said. “H’m!’” His eye came 
Hope with a new arrogance; he had more to boas 
mere edible wealth. “‘Uchitelnitsa!”’ he said imp ss 
“She was a school-teacher. She had her certifi 
That’s what she was!” Oe 

““Had she really?’’ Hope, of course, showed the 
that was required of him. ‘‘That’ssplendid! But or 
she was a teacher; isn’t she one still?” 
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Jusband and wife exchanged a swift look. 

Well, no!” said the muzhik slowly. ‘‘ When our revo- 
ion started she went to Moscow to work for the soviet. 
>’s there now.” 

\gain that swift glance passed. Hope saw it but could 
; guess its implication. He would have questioned fur- 
ir in pure amiability, but the muzhik rose. 

‘Nu!” he said. ‘‘To business! Let’s see what you’ve 

” 


Je lounged forward, his flat hands stuck inside his 
ther belt. He was disdainful and arrogant still, but 
h an undernote of indulgence, a good Samaritan who 
: pised his traveler. His big supper was doing its best for 
” agreed Hope; ‘‘certainly; I will show you at 
e. 
Nhat he had to show was in a knotted handkerchief 
iwed inside his shirt. He had to unbutton and dig in his 
‘om for it. The woman was clearing away the supper 
r meanwhile; the idiot girl was rummaging in a far 
ner; the boy drew near, a thumb in his mouth, to watch. 
‘Now this is a very wonderful thing,’’ began Hope. 
Je laid the handkerchief upon the stool where he had 
in sitting and produced from it a gold watch, a big 
j-distending packet of machinery that had come to 
ince Orlovsky from his father. It was a wonderful 
Ing, with the Orlovsky arms splendidly blazoned upon 
} case and embroidered in faded silk upon the old- 
hioned watch lining between the inner and outer cases, 
1 its large frank face, with the slim brown figures raised 
cately upon it in gold and the minute filigree orna- 
: tation of its hands. It came of a day when watches 
re made to be heirlooms, to tick their faithful way from 
thbed to deathbed of the passing generations. The 
ads that pointed the hour of Napoleon’s fall pointed 
» that of the fall of Nicholas; its mortal owner carried 
immortality in his pocket. 


“You see?”’ said Godfrey Hope. ‘Gold, of course; 
and the workmanship—I tell you, there are kings who 
have not such a watch as that! And more! It is now 
seven o’clock. Listen!” 

He pressed the repeater catch. Little and sweet, true in 
tone and prompt, the bells responded. The maker had 
copied the famous chimes of some Flemish belfry or other, 
since silenced for good by shell fire; like spirit voices, still, 
small voices from the world of shades, the watch evoked 
them. The last of the Orlovsky line was starving, and thus 
it sang for his supper. 

“Tsn’t it charming?” said Hope. 
known a watch like this before?’’ 

He glanced up, full of assurance. The big muzhik had his 
lips tight closed upon a smile. 

“T’ve got three of them,’’ he answered. ‘I don’t want 
any more. Yes,” he said, when Hope would have broken 
in, “‘better ones than that! What else have you got?” 

“Three of these!” gasped Hope. ‘‘ But—you can’t st 

“Huh!” The man laughed in a short loud shout. He 
had the best of it this time, and he was enjoying it. ‘I’ve 
had them crawling here at midnight and waiting in the 
road till I got up in the morning. I’ve seen them kneeling, 
like the beggars outside the churches, with their hands full 
of finer things than that old clock of yours. Kneeling and 
weeping—yes! Hi!” he called to his wife. “Let the 
Anglichanin see some of the pretty trash we’ve got! Bring 
it over here!”’ 

“But, wait!” begged Hope. “I’ve got aring, too; a very 
valuable ring.”’ 

It was the great cabochon emerald of the old princess, 
ponderous, priceless. A pope might have worn it without 
dishonor to Saint Peter. The muzhik waved it away. 

“You just see my rings!” he jeered. “T’ll show you 
rings!” 

He did—strewed forth upon the seat of a deal bench, 
from wrappings of sweat-stained rags and cheap little 


“Have you ever 
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boxes such as peddlers used to sell in the streets to tourists 
and children. Rings and brooches, bracelets and neck- 
laces; toys of the dressing table and the desk; gems, gold 
and silver; the débris of lives that had been stamped into 
the blood mud of the revolution. The stove fire and the 
lamplight set the litter of it a-sparkle. Like that which 
oozes between the floor boards when the executioners 
come laughing and talking together from the slaughter 
chamber—harlots and Chinamen and the Russians par- 
take of the nature of both—all this had come trickling 
down to be at last the price of bread and to shine under 
the thatch of the bread seller. 

“Bh?” The muzhik plowed through the mass with a 
great spade-ended finger. ‘‘I’m a rich man, Englishman. 
What do I want with your belfry watch? Do you think I 
need toys like that? Why, if I ——”’ 

He broke off abruptly and stared. Hope thought it was 
at himself. 

They were all around him. He looked vaguely from side 
to side to see what was the matter, when a hand caught 
him by the sleeve. Startled, he jerked around. The grave, 
lovely face of the idiot girl was at his shoulder, with its 
will-o’-the-wisp eyes. She was tendering something to him 
with her other hand. 

“For you,’ she was saying; ‘“‘for my Englishman.” 
Hope was at a loss. She was trying to make him take 
something. “‘Nice!”’ she crooned. “For you—nice!”’ 

“Tanya!’’ The mother moved to take hold of her, with 
a glare of defiance and challenge at Hope. The dirty 
urchin was sniggering. Then from the muzhik came the 
spurt of an oath. 

“Don’t touch her! Don’t touch her!” he cried to his 
wife. The woman came to a standstill. ‘“‘She’s taken a 
liking to him. Don’t you see?”’ 

He thrust the snuffling boy from his path and came 
swiftly forward. 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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“Really, Sergeant,’’ Said the Commissar, “‘You Do Collect the Most Extraordinary Specimens! What on Earth is That Old Creature There?”’ 
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An Unusual Photograph of the Night Sky Line of Lower New York’s East River Water Front 


sure I am that only the East Sider and the 

discriminating few are really beating the 
New York game. Just about seven times a year 
somebody breaks out into print with another version of the 
now classic story: How he—or she—came to New York 
laden with dreams, thrilled at the sky line, dug in some- 
where in a poorly ventilated, noisy room or two, and then 
slid down Parnassus with various degrees of speed and 
disillusionment and went back home to the old village elm 
trees, the rippling brooks, the people with warm human 
hearts, and all the other sure-fire movie ingredients for 
normal, clover-sweet life. The coldness of New York! 
Br-r-r! The selfish, hectic existence of New Yorkers! The 
heartless, ruthless struggle for existence and advancement! 
The terrible prices! The show, the extravagance, the 
vanity, the greed, the snobbery, the insincerity! Gr-r-r! 

Why the evil little island hasn’t rapidly slid back to its 
condition in 1688, when only six little huts existed about 
where 41 Broadway is now located, is not yet clear, after 
one finishes listening to the bleating of the poor sheep who 
have experienced the shears and the shivers. 

Why it grows and grows, not only rapidly but also with 
an unfailing ratio that would make the boosters of other 
burgs execute wild whoops of joy; why perfectly sane 
engineers are planning for a forty-million New York City 
population fifty years from now, as a matter of course; 
and why New York is every third American’s idea of a 
bang-up place to live, and draws one hundred thousand 
visitors per day—all this is certainly an enticing mystery, 
under the circumstances. Something is rotten in the city 
of Gotham; else why do the ghosts of our departed walk so 
disconsolately? 


[= longer J’m a New Yorker the more 


Like Crossing a New York Street 


O AN outsider who, like myself, came to New York 
sixteen or seventeen years ago, and has cut his wisdom 
teeth on the Subway straps, the rent ring and the golden 
calves of Wall Street and Broadway, this mystery is as 
clear as the sunshine of Los Angeles or Denver. Many 
thousands of people who come to New York to live and 
many more thousands of born New Yorkers never learn 
to beat the New York game; never disentangle themselves 
from the perfectly natural complexities of a great city, and 
never assert their individualities and their horse sense 
sufficiently to kick themselves free from the ropes. 
You’ve got to know the ropes if you want to get value 
out of New York—quite as you must know the ropes in 
navigating anything larger than a flat-bottomed tub. 
There’s as much difference between New York and the 
small towns most of us come from as there is between an 
eight-foot rowboat and the new Leviathan, Uncle Sam’s 
greatest liner. It takes far more technic to master the 
New York game than it does to hold down a six-room 
cottage on Elm Street, Gopher Prairie, and be a contented 
citizen. There are a thousand more adjustments to make; 
a thousand more pieces of wisdom to acquire in order to 
avoid a misfit; a thousand more values to weigh nicely 
and a thousand more choices to make, shrewdly and sanely. 
In a sense it’s like navigating the streets of New York. 


J. George I rederichk 


A well-oiled, excellently coérdinated New Yorker will 
cross the streets, with their terrific speeding jams of auto- 
mobiles, and scarcely turn an eyelash, although he appears 
dozens of times about to be mowed down. He knows 
exactly what he can or cannot chance; when to stop, stand 
still and unafraid, or go forward; when to spring or to 
walk. The man from a small town is likely, at least on his 
first visits, to get panicky and act like a chicken. Many 
people—including New Yorkers—never do get accustomed 
to it. It is dangerous business, crossing streets in New 
York; but if you’re to be a New Yorker it’s your job to 
coérdinate or quit. 

But I meant to illustrate my thesis on beating the New 
York game by concrete personal experience, not by phi- 
losophizing. 

I, too, went through the standard cycle of emotions on 
coming to New York: First, thrilling attraction; second, 
strong repulsion; third, sentimental yearning for the vine- 
clad cottages of back home. I came here after having first 
gone west to Chicago from my birthplace, a small Penn- 
sylvania city. I had gotten myself engaged to a Chicago 
girl, and I came to New York six months before the wed- 
ding day to stage the new big chapter of life. I got into 
one of those old downtown brownstone rooming houses 
you hear described by so many of the disconsolate quitters 
of New York; solemn old tombs of the early social life of 
New York. Every word that is said about noise, stuffiness, 
dirt, high prices and a gray unnatural life is perfectly true. 
My idea of nothing to live for is, to be incarcerated in one 
of these typical Manhattan catacombs; and to be quite 
frank, it is the out-of-towners in their early ain’t-New- 
York-wonderful stage, or the two later stages, who popu- 
late these places in the main. The discriminating few and 
the East Siders—who, I repeat, are the only ones who 
know how to beat the New York game—despise them. 

I was in a business office with one of the discriminating 
few. He had gone through the mill, and he was a canny 
Seotsman. I had roamed about the town for a few weeks, 
more and more bewildered and oppressed by the sheer size 
and fury and shrillness of New York life; gathering up 
gradually the store of poisonous reactions that would have 
culminated in a hate complex for this terrible Molech— 
when the canny Scotsman took me home for dinner. We 
rode thirty-five minutes in the Subway and shortly there- 
after the rumbling cars emerged into the sunlight, and we 
got off. It was the Bronx—a foreign land to me. But I 
saw a row of apartment houses facing an old mansion with 
pine trees, green grass and a tennis court. The five-room 
kitchen-and-bath apartment was new, fairly roomy and 
cost all of thirty dollars! I was amazed. After dinner, 
during which delightful breezes came through the window, 
with the soughing of the pine trees across the street, we 
had a game of tennis, walked half a mile, then followed a 
lane to Hunts Point, where lies buried Joseph Rodman 
Drake, on whose tombstone are Fitz-Greene Halleck’s 
famous memorial words: 

Green be the turf above thee, Friend of my better days! 


The lane might have been located in the rural 
quiet of New Hampshire, so still and pastoral 
it was. I had to repeat to myself in a daze that 
this was all within the confines of New York 
City, the frightful, noisy, hectic monster, and so on. After 
gazing upon Lord Howe’s intrenchments, still existing, 
and at the Captain Hunt’s House, built in 1688, and the 
charming Sound waters, as quiet as a rippling brook, we 
returned, and the Scotsman and his wife gave me my first 
lesson in beating the New York game. 

He was earning one hundred dollars a week, pray re- 
member, and I think he gave me the lecture because he 
felt on the defensive. He was afraid I would look down 
on him socially because he lived in the Bronx in a walk-up 
thirty-dollar flat. It was so distinctly not the usual New 
York game. Both he and his wife hung upon my com- 
ments a trifle self-consciously; but I registered exactly 
what I felt—complete Sbrroya) and appreciation. Then he 
waxed confidential. 


Where Four:Flushing Comes High 


HAVEN'T invited but one other chap from the office,” 

he admitted, ‘‘simply because I don’t want to be pat- 
ronized. These typical New York guys raise my gorge. 
They’re all for front and they’re all living up to or beyond 
their income. They walk down Fifth Avenue as if they 
owned the Waldorf, when the truth is they probably 
haven’t yet paid for last fall’s suit to a tailor who is onto 
them and charges them one-third more than what the 
suit’s worth. They’re afraid to marry for fear of being 
found out, and because they can’t afford the standards of 
the girls they chum with. When we came to this town we 
got busy and studied how to live here. We studied the 
thing as though New York was a college and we had to 
make a certain mark. We knew some friends of ours who 
were here and we knew we didn’t want to live like they did, 
not on a bet!” 

“They were the kind,” put in his’ wife, “who always 
bought something for two thousand dollars whenever he 
got a one-thousand-dollar raise.” 

“They bought a twenty-five-thousand-dollar house out 
near Montclair, with first and second mortgages, four thou- 
sand dollars down,’’ continued my Scotch friend, “and 
when his firm struck shallow water and he lost his job he 
had to let the whole thing go—lost all he paid in.” 

“And the money they had to spend on credit to put the 
place in shape and run it!”’ interjected the wife, a pretty, 
practical little thing. “And all because they thought they’d 
get in with people of importance!” 

“What bunk!”’ pursued my friend. “At one of their 
parties I sized up the whole crowd as being simply dupli- 
cates of my friend—all four-flushing each other! And he 
honestly believed that#was the way to play the New You 
game!” 

““We’re going to save money and have a nice cuburba 
home soon,’’ continued the wife proudly, “‘and up here, 
meanwhile, we’re getting fresh air and tennis and country 
walks. The Subway isn’t pleasant, but we’ll be out of here 
in another year or two. And if I’m not downtown so much 

(Continued on Page 169) 


IS true. The rumor that you have heard 
safact. California is, indeed, the greatest 
sate in the greatest country on earth. I 
;; 1, a Californian, né Hoosier. Is it proper 
ie né in this connection? No matter; we Californians 
»uphony and frequently sacrifice many things in order 
t it. 
d-boiled pessimists from other climes have hinted at 
sometimes invidiously. They have even gone so far 
state that California is the home of little matches and 
rees and bigger liars. Old stuff, but still sprung on 
y an occasionally frozen pilgrim who has been dis- 
inted. He has come to California expecting a choir 
pper angels to meet him at the station and conduct 
nto perfect bliss, seating him at an onyx table groan- 
eneath its load of ambrosia and bootleg nectar, with 
ful of nuggets for a place card—all free. 
d when he did not realize these beautiful dreams he 
ped his woolen muffler about his ears, cranked up his 
lains and went back home. He went back there and 
\d California good and plenty. He told all the boys 
California was a bloomer; that you could travel for 
be two miles in any direction without barking your 
over a chunk of gold. He dug his oak knots out of 
nowdrift as usual, thawing his blue toes by the sodden 
is that fried and stewed dismally and would not break 
a cheerful blaze. He cussed California all through the 
pr, and when spring came he shed his ear muffs and 
| back to California. He bought a ranch here and 
“one of those weird structures that we Californians 
a hermaphroditic pile of shingles and redwood per- 
, and river rubble, with climbing roses and bougain- 
1 half covering it. On Christmas he sends the folks 
home a post card with a picture of a blooming ge- 
im hedge and a scribbled message beginning, ‘‘We 
ornians i 


| Just to Make Certain 

D now if you dare hint that he is not a Californian he 
will call you a liar. You are lucky if he does not pop 
in the eye. True, he is not a native son, but he will 
ade nothing in this respect. He has been emanci- 


1, and he celebrates his emancipation by explaining © 


e world in a loud, fervent, tireless voice that California 
> greatest state in the greatest country—well, he talks 
anormal Californian. Perhaps you get me. 
ow, there is 
in in the din 
we Californians 
>» We admit 
we are vocifer- 
spending our 
and much of 
nights telling 
aniverse about 
3ut why not? 
ire so far away 
the rest of the 
d that we’re 
‘ed to holler or 
wouldn’t know 
are still here; 
shat the climate 
sill here, and 
sunshine and 
‘imate and the 
aiums at Christ- 
and the cli- 
ess that, the 
cing birds are 
ng in Los An- 
and that on 
-Year’s Day the 
bers of the San 
cisco Olympic 
take arun out 
ugh Golden 
e Park and 
ige into the 
fie for a swim. 
se things are 
and we’ve got 
ikea noise to let 
know about it. 
e’re obliged to 
It’s the cli- 
We realize 
the rest of you 
got it on us 
erically; that 
aps a third of 


By Lowell Otus Reese 


you have the vaguest sort of an idea regarding California. 
A ghastly suspicion haunts us all the time—the suspicion 
that probably a large percentage of you think we are 
mostly a bunch of head-hunters, galloping about over 
the purple sage clad in a flour sack and a look of terrible 
ferocity. It is not true, of course; but how are you to be 
sure of it unless we tell you? 

That’s the trouble; you aresofar away. Wesmile when 
we read the stuff that some of your writers publish about 
us—writers who never have been farther west than Jersey 
City, but who, no doubt, are earnest, sincere creatures 
otherwise. They criticize us sometimes, betraying by their 
criticisms that in their minds we occupy the same place as 
Who Struck Billy Patterson and Why Is a Hen. 

This is not square. We seldom get sore about it, though, 
for we realize that it costs a heap of money to travel; that 
it is a dangerous pilgrimage and that a man takes his life 
in his hand when he comes away out here merely to verify 
the stories that he writes about us. Therefore he plays 
safe all round and writes frank fiction. That’s all right. 
Still, it seems to us that it would be no more than fair to 
come out and get acquainted before spreading our theo- 
retical shortcomings before the world. 

Moreover, the danger is greatly exaggerated. Every 
literary explorer into Darkest California is always met at 
the station by the solicitous sheriff and a detachment of 
picked policemen and the shotgun squad. Every one of 
these grim guards is covered with knife scars and carries 
eighteen pounds of lead in his system. Brave men all. 
They will see that no harm comes to the shivering adven- 
turer who comes out to write about us. A ring of steel 
about him, and the scared historian may observe us in ab- 
solute safety. I would not mislead you. 

Now, for instance, there was that time when some of us 
Californians got scared about the yellow peril. It seemed 
to some of us that a grave menace was threatening the na- 
tion; that a cancerous growth was beginning in California. 
We wanted the rest of the country to know, so we yelled 
about it. 

But we were so far away. The trouble, whatever it was, 
lay so far from the great, complacent body of the country; 
besides, there were the Rocky Mountains and the Sierras 
lying between. Therefore certain ones of the East grew 


There’s a Spell That Winds Itself About the Traveler Directly He Hits the San Gabriel Valley, and Los Angeles 
Has a Copyright on That Spell 
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snappish; real snappish. Instead of looking into 
the matter they sneered at us. They quite over- 
looked the important fact that if, after all, there 
was a cancer—no matter where—it would end in 
infecting the whole body of the nation. We Californians 
thought that was poor business. We thought it at least 
worth an investigation before passing sentence upon us. 
Why, I remember that one New York magazine came out 
with a scathing editorial, winding up with something to 
this effect: 

“California would do well to remember what happened 
to other little rebellions that have occurred in the country.” 

Rebellions! That of us Californians! As though we 
even dreamed of such a fool thing; such a treasonable 
thing; such an unutterably jackassical thing Oh, 
what was the use! Here we were, New Yorkers, Hoosiers, 
New Englanders, Georgians, Kansans—boys and girls from 
every state in the Union, still loving the old homes back 
East, and bringing to this wonderful Western land the best 
of everything that those dear old states had taught us. 
Rebels! We Californians! My gosh! 


East Becomes West 


OU see, the writer of that asinine editorial never had 

been out here. He visualized us as an uncouth flock of 
Billy the Kids, shooting seventeen men apiece before break- 
fast—and it never even occurred to him that we were Tom 
and Dick and Harry, still thinking tenderly of the East 
and meanwhile doing our best to hammer the new West 
into something of which the folks in the old home town 
would be proud. We were mad about that. We were red- 
headed about it in fact. Hurt, too. We had found a fes- 
tering splinter in Uncle Sam’s finger, and when we started 
to tell him about it we got bawled out something fierce. 
And most of us Eastern men! Don’t forget that. It’s im- 
portant. 

Frank Wiggins is a shining example of the metamor- 
phosis of East into West. He was, perhaps, the pioneer in 
our beloved ballyhoo. He started the Los Angeles hurrah 
and it happened this way: 

Away back yonder—it was the year of the Big Freeze— 
Frank Wiggins was living in Indiana. A tough winter, take 
it from me. Ask your great-grandfather about it. Of 
course he was only a child at the time, but he’ll doubtless 
remember. Anyway, Frank Wiggins froze his ear that 
winter and it made him mad. It made him so mad that he 
declared he was go- 
ing to find a warm 
spot to live in for 
the rest of his life if 
he had to go plumb 
to hell for it. A 
joke was a joke, but 
a man’s ear is a 
sacred thing and he 
was going to leave 
Indiana flat on its 
back. 

He first struck 
California at Los 
Angeles. There 
wasn’t much to the 
place at the time— 
not even one cafe- 
teria. But the 
climate was there, 
and the poppy fields 
and everything. 
It was simply balm 
to Frank Wiggins’ 
sore ear, and right 
then and there he 
knew that he had 
found his Beulah. 
Being a big-hearted, 
generous fellow like 
the rest of us Cali- 
fornians, he wanted 
to tell the folks back 
home about it. It 
was a man’s-size 
job; he could see 
that.’ And Los 
Angeles was so far 
away. 

He went out in 
the chaparral and 
tried his voice. All 
there! Not for 

(Continued on 
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HE Southampton 
[[ waterio Express 

stopped for a mo- 
ment at Chandler’s Ford to collect 
Barton Grover and his belongings. 


A few school children cheered 
shrilly as the train pulled out. 


Settling back on the 
cushions of his empty compartment, Barton Grover re- 
flected that such cheering was silly. He reminded himself, 
however, that they were simple country folk and should 


not be too heavily blamed for small enthusiasms. But it 
was strange they should have known of his whereabouts, 
for he had been at pains in no way to advertise his arrival. 
When the little steamer that had brought him from the 
West Coast of Africa made port the night before he had 
stepped ashore unobtrusively, climbed into a waiting car 
and driven off to spend the night at his cottage and ex- 
change his tropical kit for clothing more appropriate to 
London requirements. His dress clothes and the two 
lounge suits that he packed smelled abominably of moth 
balls after two years of disuse. A firm of stevedores had 
been instructed to collect and deliver the crates of trophies 
that were still aboard the steamer. He did not want to be 
bothered with such concerns, his every thought being 
centered upon meeting Moyra with the least possible 
delay. 

Adorable, impressionable and romantic Moyra. It was 
marvelous to reflect that they were still engaged; that her 
love had survived interminable years of separation. For 
months on end he had been too remote from civilization to 
give her the least indication of his whereabouts. Through- 
out that endless period when he and half a hundred bear- 
ers fought their way through the mid-African jungle, scaled 
impossible heights and bridged appalling chasms, she must 
have given him up for lost. 

Tongue would never tell nor could pen write the full 
detail of that terrific, that epic adventure that culminated 
in the discovery and the bringing to the coast of the 
mythical Gold Stool of Isthwala. Barton Grover was far 
too modest to describe the achievement and, since neither 
camera man nor historian had accompanied him, the se- 
crets were locked in his own breast. Rumors of the affair 
naturally leaked out and found their way into the papers— 
the swimming of the crocodile river, for instance, and the 
gulf he attempted to cross on a felled sapling that broke in 
the center when he was halfway oyer and left him dangling 
above a drop of two thousand feet. Enough had gone to 
press to prove that of her sons England certainly boasted 
a man to whom courage and fearlessness were a second 
nature. 


C 


ILLUSTRATED 


This then was the man who was returning to his sweet- 
heart after two years’ absence. Adorable Moyra! He 
had won her heart in face of fearful odds. She was nine- 
teen when he asked her to be his, and even with the knowl- 
edge that beneath her pillow on alternate nights reposed 
the likenesses of Owen Nares and Godfrey Tearle—two 
gentlemen with whom otherwise she was unacquainted— 
he sailed in boldly and demanded her hand. And she, for- 
saking the shadow for the substance, fell into his arms and 
wept for gladness’ sake. 

All too slowly the train bore him Londonward, and to 
speed the leaden-footed moments he shook out the pages 
of a newspaper and glanced through them. In thrilling 
headlines he read: 


RAY DUKE ARRIVES 
THE HERO OF 100 SCREEN PLAYS IN ENGLAND 


Then in paragraph: 


Our special correspondent was first to meet the arch athlete 
of the films. A face wreathed in smiles. ae hand- 
shake like the hug of a bear. I asked Ray Duke for his 
first impression of England and his reply bore the characteristic 
stamp of a subtitle: ‘‘Bully,” he said. Ray Duke did not wait 
for the gangway to be lowered but went over the liner’s side 
and slid down a hawser like a cat. 

There was a great deal more but Barton Grover opened 
the paper at the middle sheet to see what the leading 
article had to say about the new government. It said: 

Probably there is no better method of inspiring confidence 
between the two great English-speaking races than by extending 
the hand of welcome to such men as Mr. Ray Duke. 

Barton was getting a little tired of it, and he turned yet 
another page. Beyond a twelve-by-eight photograph of 
the celebrated film star, a photograph which by an odd 
coincidence bore a strong resemblance to Barton himself, 
there were no further comments upon this remarkable 
personality. The page otherwise contained a few advertise- 
ments, a warning to subscribers to insure that very day, 
and in minute print somewhere near the foot of the last 
column the small announcement: 

Barten Grover [misspelled], the explorer, landed at South- 
ampton last night from the steamship Ivanhoe and is expected 
in London today. : 

It has already been suggested that he was a modest 
man; yet, absurd as it may seem, he could not entirely 
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BY Cc. D. WILLIAMS 


“Oh, Man, it Isn’t Fair to That 
Kid? “That Kid,?? Said 
Moyra, Opening Unexpected 


Eyelids, ‘‘Knows. And She’s 


Satisfied With What She’s Got’’ 


conquer a slight feeling of irritation. He threw th 
crumpled paper aside, lit a pipe and folded his arms. 1 
moment later he was laughing at himself and turnin 
happy thoughts toward his meeting with Moyra. 

The outer fringe of London houses, gray and squalic 
flicked into view, and Barton Grover rose to his feet. H 
felt in his pocket to be sure his ticket had not disappearec 
humped his Gladstone bag off the rack and tightened th 
strap of his overcoat. The train began to slacken speec¢ 
and a glance out of the window revealed the outline ¢ 
Waterloo Station, from the iron girders of which hung 
variety of flags and bunting and a huge streamer tha 
fluttered the word ‘‘Welcome.”’ It puzzled him. As the 
slid alongside the platform there rose a roar like unto th 
roar of a cataract. It was the cheering of many people 
Barton was puzzled by that too. Down the whole lengt 
of the platform a rope barrier had been erected, supporte 
by wooden uprights and half the police force of Londor 
Behind the barrier fought and struggled a dense crowd ¢ 
yelling men and women. The train came to a standstill an 
a porter flung open the door. 

“‘T say,’’ demanded Barton Grover, “‘what the devil i 
all this?” | 

‘Why, to give ’im a welcome, of course!”’ 

“Give who a welcome?” 

“The bloke wot done all them marvelous things- 
hangin’ on by ’is eyelids and Gawd knows wot else.”’ 

Barton Grover fell back on his seat and gasped. | 

“T say,’’ he exclaimed, “but this is too damned silly 
Good Lord, I can’t face that! I’m a quiet man. I don’ 
want all this hullabaloo.” 

“You don’t want it?” rr. 

“Well, I suppose I’m the chap they’re looking for.” 

“Wot, Ray Duke?” gasped the porter. 

A flash of blinding shame smote Barton Grover acros 
the face and turned it scarlet. Seizing his bag he flun 
open the offside door of the compartment and dropped t 
the line. As he came level with the engine he saw. @ 
athletic figure that bore a strong resemblance to his ow! 
swing up to the top of the cab, armed with a lump of co 
in either hand. 

“Say, boys,’”’ shouted Ray Duke to the grinning drive 
and stoker below him, “keep that bunch at bay! In 
gonna hit it!” 
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» Bolted Down 
e Length of 

e Train to an 
ccompaniment 
Cheering Such 
Only an 
rmistice Might 
ype to Inspire 


2 2 aw 


1 1 tal 


e sprang to the coal in the tender, scrambled across 
auled himself up to the top of the first carriage and 
ed down the length of the train to an accompaniment 
heering such as only a cup-tie final or an armistice 
ht hope to inspire. 
arton Grover and his Gladstone bag entered a taxi and 
re away without exciting attention, and all the streets 
1 Waterloo to the Hotel Colossal were lined with 
-ctant crowds. 
o those unacquainted with the West End of London a 
ription of that mighty new luxury hotel, the Colossal, 
Id not be out of place. The Colossal is on the south 
of Piccadilly, with an entrance almost facing Burling- 
House and another in the narrow thoroughfare of 
yn Street. The architecture is in imitation of the 
or style, a great feature being made of oak beams and 
rnaltimbering. Howthe plans ever succeeded in passing 
County Council will never be known—nor does it affect 
narrative. Suffice to say, an effort was made to recon- 
et, on modern lines, a piece of old-English architecture, 
finished result calling forth more hostile criticism than 
structure in this country since the Albert Memorial. 
mbition on the part of the directors to supply ample 
mmodation for their patrons robbed the building of 
y resemblance to the period aimed at. Height was not 
\ture of Tudor construction, yet the Hotel 
issal boasted eleven stories, each story 
ecting a foot or two beyond the one below. 
‘critic of the Architectural Times likened 
epitome of contradictions to a flight of 
3 upside down. 
_ the center was a courtyard of a size ade- 


.e for the turning round of a coach and 2 
, but since the exigencies of modern travel F i 
‘er this proceeding of rare occurrence, the ; 


‘ded doors in Piccadilly and Jermyn Street 
: kept permanently barred and the space 
‘used as a kind of outdoor dining hall. In 
irelation, however, it achieved but small 
‘arity on account of being overlooked by 
ust number of bedrooms, through the 
ilows of which the thoughtless were apt to 
iw such trifles as empty cigarette 
1s, bits of shaving paper and comb- 
impor the heads of those who feasted 
N. 
t despite most cogent reasons for 
)9ing elsewhere, the Colossal, if only 
irtue of its newness and the variety 
3 discomforts, was always crowded 
iffocation. People came, hated it, 
>, away and came again. They 
iped their heads on the beams in the 
\vitched passages, they stumbled 
ell on the narrow stairways—these 
ton other matters they communi- 
| to their friends, who booked rooms 
r with that the experience might be 
és also. There was simply no hold- 
he success of the Hotel Colossal. 
hen Barton Grover announced the 
i of his return Moyra insisted that her mother 
dd bring her to town and book rooms for the three 
2m at the Colossal; and since Moyra generally had 
may, she had it also on this occasion. A message of 
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love, joy and address was wirelessed and the golden hour 
was at hand. 

Arrived at the corner of Jermyn Street, Barton Grover’s 
taxi was held up by a cordon of mounted police officered 
by an inspector. 

“But look here,’’ he protested, “T want to get to the 
Colossal! I’ve rooms there.”’ 

The inspector shook his head. 

“You’d better try the Piccadilly entrance, sir. 
holding this route for Ray Duke.” 

“The devil you are!’’ said Barton, and pulled in his 
head savagely. 

One or two members of the crowd heard him, and as the 
taxi drew away he was favored with a hostile snarl. 

At the Piccadilly entrance things were almost as bad. 
It took him twenty minutes to fight his way through the 
scrum, and he was an angry man when at last he made the 
swing doors. Here a massive commissionaire barred his 
way. 

““Reporter?’’ he demanded 

‘Reporter be damned !”’ said Barton, and gave his name. 


We’re 


Proximity With the 
Public Idol Caused 
the Romantic Moyra 
to Behave Very 
Badly Indeed 


~ Y wey 


ae 


The commissionaire 
looked doubtful and dis- 
patched a page boy to the 
reception bureau. 

“T don’t know the 
name,” he said, ‘‘but I’ll 
make sure.”’ 

After some further delay, 
Barton Grover was admit- 
ted and conveyed in a lift to 
his apartment on the first 
floor above the mezzanine. 
Mrs. Sorell and Moyra be- 
ing out, he decided to un- 
pack and effect a change. 
He had, however, barely 
loosened the strap of his bag when a tumult in the street 
below brought him to the window in time to witness the 
spectacular arrival of Ray Duke. The police cordon had 
been broken and the narrow street was densely packed 
with excited people. A huge limousine was drawing up 
at the door, upon the roof of which stood Ray Duke, like 
a triumphal statue on an arch. As the car came to a halt 
he took a flying leap over the heads of the crowd, caught 
the framework of the are light that projected from the 
hotel entrance and dropped neatly on the rubber mat. 
Then with a wave of the hand he was gone. 

“H’m!” growled Barton, and proceeded with his un- 
packing. 

He was not, however, to be left long in peace. Following 
a commotion in the passage outside his room came a 
knock. The door opened and one of the hotel managers 
bowed himself in, leaving the door ajar. 

“Ah, I perceive monsieur has not yet unpacked.” 

“Well, what of it?’’ demanded Barton. 

“It appears that Monsieur Ray Duke is requiring 
another apartment and it would be very convenient if 
monsieur ———”’ 

Barton Grover saw what was coming. 

*‘T’ll see him damned before I’ll shift!” said he. 

The manager began a polite expostulation that was cut 
short by a singularly sweet and singularly authoritative 
voice outside. 

“Say, please, I’ll inconvenience no one.” 

The big smiling face and broad shoulders of Ray Duke 
appeared for a second in the doorway. 

“Sorry,” said Barton Grover. 

“Don’t name it; he shouldn’t have asked.”’ And with 
a smile and a nod he entered a room on the right. 

From the street below came a growing roar of “Ray 
Duke, Ray Duke, Ray—Ray—Ray Duke!” which burst 
into a tumult as the hero of the hour stepped out on the 
iron baleony—iron balconies are a feature of 
modern Tudor construction—and performed 
a short-arm balance on the rail. 

Barton Grover abandoned the intention to 
unpack and stalked downstairs to the main 
lounge, arriving simultaneously with the com- 
ing in of Moyra and her mother. 

-“Barton!’’ she cried, and kissed him ecstat- 
ically before the scandalized gaze of everyone 
present. ‘‘Oh, how lovely that it’s really you! 
We went to the station and, of course, couldn’t 
get anywhere near the barrier; but mother 
and I stood on a seat and saw him run down 
the top of the train. It was gorgeous.” 

“A slight sense of chill stole through Barton’s 
veins. To conceal it he shook hands warmly 
with Mrs. Sorell and congratulated her on 
looking so well. Asa matter of fact, the good 
lady, as a result of much congestion, had the 
appearance of having been pulled through a 
hedge backwards. 

“‘Can’t we go upstairs and have tea in your 
private sitting room?’’ he suggested. 

“Oh, that would never do!” trilled Moyra. 
“We've booked a table between the stairs and 
the lift so if he does come down we shall be able to see 
him near to. Oh, Barton, weren’t you thrilled at being 
on the same train?” 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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Terry!” The girl leaning against the 


ARA, please, please!” vs IN JA 
@, “You ought to have been a siren, By Fran Ces oyvyes 
mM. 


white pear tree kept her voice carefully light l ELL USSUT, RL AGIAE ED Bey R. 


and her eyes skill- 
fully averted from 
the vivid and pur- 
poseful counte- 
nance not two 
inches away. ‘“‘A 
gentleman siren 
lashing a golden tail 
and singing a 
golden song for a 
poor lady Ulysses 
who hasn’t anyone 
to tie her to a mast 
and nothing to put 
in her ears! It’s a 
perfectly beautiful 
song and you sing 
it perfectly beauti- 
fully, only—I 
wonder !”’ 

**Oh, Cara, for 
the love of the 
Lord!’”’ The voice 
was suddenly edged 
with impatience. 
“Honestly, my dear 
girl, it’s getting to 
be adisease. Would 
you mind telling me 
what you wonder?” 

**Oh’’—she 
spread her hands in 
alight, eloquent ges- 


warning, you’re killing my love. I 
it curling up and dying by inches.” 

“T wonder just how many inches 
are of it to die,” Cara retorted. a 


“Youwould! 
rejoined bitte 
“You most. 
tainly would! Y, 
be capable of y 
a tape measure: 
corpse; that’s 
kind of a girl 
are. Howey 
inches woule 
cover it. It’sy 
and rods E 
leagues long, b 
give you fair w 
ing that it’s d 
fast.” ’ 

Cara sat st 
down at her lir 
fingers, forget 
to look diver 
forgetting, foro 
her indulgent sr 

“You think 
love’s frigh 
amusing, don’t: 
Terry?” » 

There was a 
ment’s silence, 
then the gay vy 
replied, casual 
caressing: 

“Frightfu 
Don’t you?” 


Cara drew a long breath, clasped 


ture—‘“‘about you, and spring, 
hands more tightly, steadied her uncer 
¢ 4 


and me, and the would that 


we’re using as a playground, lips. 

and the things that we’re using “No,” she said clearly. . 
as playthings. I wonder—I He jerked himself to his knees in 
wonder, Terry!” swift motion. i 


“Cara, for the Lord’s sake, what’s 

matter? Doyouwant to ruin everythir 
“Please, Terry.” The lips quivered again, but 
managed a gallant smile. ‘Please, just this once, 
remember that we’re sane, grown-up people, not ar 
little girl of three and a bad little boy of four. 4 
that—after that, I’ll promise to forget again, if you 


,° 
be 


Terrence Reid contemplated 
her with a mixture of despair 
-and irritation on his expressive 
countenance. 

“Well, you’ve managed to 
jolly well ruin an absolutely 
heavenly Sunday that the gods 


had presented to us, with your infernal [ 2 i to. But just this once?” 

wondering! If you knew how Id been look z “Go ahead.’ His voice was suddenly hard. “Pui 

ing forward to Elysian fields all this week é AER the wings off the butterflies, by all means, so that yout 
6 


e 
in that blasted office you’d be ashamed to ACL SETS ELLA 
look me in the eye Perhaps that’s the Children Wasting Precious Hours Playing at Such Nonsense"’ 


reason that you aren’t doing it.’’ He leaned 


see just what made them fly. It ought to be a dive! 
pastime, and I don’t see how anyone’s going to stop}! 
“Oh!” cried Caraday passionately. ‘You're not f/ 


still closer, dropping one long brown hand over her linked “Lord, that’s better! I knew that you didn’t mean a_ you’re impossible! I can’t. talk to you as though weé 
fingers. ‘‘Cara, you heartless baggage, I dare you to look word of all that rot, only every now and then you have a_ both human beings. You won’t let me. You sit ¢ 


me in the eye!” terrifying way of sounding as though you meant what you looking hateful and outraged, and I have to say to mél 
“Terry, don’t be absurd.” were saying. I swear that it still gives me a turn! Now ‘This isn’t another person like you; this is one of | 
“T double dare you!” will you be good enough to remember that this is an or- tyrant baby monster slaves called men, that we ha! 
“Oh, you impossible infant!”’ chard, not a laboratory, and that you are the loveliest thing humor and cajole and caress for hours at a time 1! 
She swung squarely about, lifting her eyes to him, with in the world, not a dried-up professor in a classroom, and __ they’re fit to indulge in reasonable human speech!”’ 
more of challenge than surrender in their shadowy depths. that I am your adoring slave, not a nicely preserved speci- “Don’t be an idiot!”’ advised the tyrant baby re 
Those eyes, the color of blue smoke in the clear, bright men inabottle of alcohol! What’s happened to you, Cara ‘‘ You don’t mean a word that you’re saying when yi & 
pallor of her face, were the bane of Caraday Fane’s exist- mia? Have you forgotten that you’re Juliet and Fran- started like that; it takes you just about thirty seill 
ence. She could sweep her shining dark hair back from her _cesca and Isolde and Genevieve and my Heart’s Delight?” to get so intoxicated with the sound of your voici 


unruffied brow as ruthlessly as she pleased; she could tilt Cara smiled a trifle wanly. you’d tell me that it was axiomatic that two and twolll 
her chin at its most défiant angle and school the corners “No, I haven’t forgotten, thank you kindly! I haven’t five, and platitudinous that black was white. The til! 
of her flower-colored mouth to demurest mockery; she forgotten what happened to those ladies, either, thanks to with you is that you get simply roaring drunk on wil 
could train her tongue to gay scorn and stern wisdom and the afiectionate young gentlemen who were keeping com- “Thanks—thanks a lot! I wonder whether Paoli 
prudent raillery—and in less than a second thoseshameless pany with them.” to wind up his discussions with Francesca by saying ™! 
rebels would lift the veil of their lashes and give the lie to Terry groaned audibly. trouble with you is sia al 
the entire adroit performance. They were the eyes of an “Lord help us, we’re going to be logical again. Logical “He undoubtedly would have if his brother @ 
arrant dreamer, a reckless romanticist, a believer in fairy in an orchard—logical in May! It ought to be*’a peni- mercifully slain them both before Francesca had as 
tales and a dealer in them—tender, fantastic, wistful and tentiary offense.” wondering. That girl knew what orchards and ks 
enchanted, with tears just behind them and laughter just He rolled over on his back and lay staring up gloomily at and gardens were invented for. Do you think thet 
before them; the eyes, in short, of that great artist andin- the fluttering canopy of white stars laced with blue sky stopped reading in their book that day to start aril 
corrigible scamp, Patrick Donnegan Fane, who had be-_ that hung above him, light and gracious and fragrant asa Ha!” 3 
stowed them on his daughter as the only heritage that he dréam. “Do you think that Romeo used to tell Julie 
was ever likely to leave her. Every time that Caraday The corners of Cara’s mouth tilted abruptly, derisive being an idiot?” be 
caught them in the mirror, every time that sheremembered and tender. “He didn’t have to,’ retorted Terry triump/l 
the way in which they were undoubtedly regarding some “Well, it doesn’t happen to be. You’re not anespecially ‘She was a nice, polite little girl of fourteen, whos 
befogged and unsuspicious beholder, she yielded to arueful good little boy, are you, Terry? When you éan’t get. with every word that the young man said, exce]|! 
grimace. They would undoubtedly be her undoing, and exactly what you want exactly where you want it you. when she pretended that it was a nightingale al 
even though she had known them intimately for every retire inside of yourself and lie down on your mental floor a lark that he’d heard; and that was good man 
one of her twenty-four years, she was not yet clearin what and kick and scream and howl until you’re morally blind an affectionate disposition, not wicked perversity. 
she flattered herself was an unusually clear mind as to and deaf and black in your face. I used to go in for it knows what he’d have said to her if she’d live(t0 
whether the two of them were deplorable liars or despicable’ myself at. the age of three.”’ twenty-four years old and acted as cruelly and outra’t! 
traitors. “You must have been a very nasty little girl,’ com- assome people that we could mention. Ah, Cara ca‘! 
They were evidently up to their old tricks now, judging mented young Mr. Reid pensively. ‘And if you don’t don’t—don’t! Heaven knows I’m not asking mu: 
from the sudden swift elation that swept across Terry’sface. look out you'll be a very nasty old lady. I give you fair I want in the world is to crawl over to you and WW 


; . 
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1 down on the edge of that lovely green dress—my 
j feels so.everlastingly hot and tired and rotten, 
tne—and have you put your beautiful cool hands on 
ind stop talking, and smile. When you smile I can 
jt in the tips of your. fingers, and it feels cool like stars 
water and singing in the mountains. Cara, I do think 
might. It’s not asking much, after all, is it? Just to 
your hands on my head?”’ 

No,” replied Cara, her eyes on the beautiful, cool 
js. “It’s not asking much, Terry. It’s not asking 
igh.”’ She gave a small unhappy laugh at his electrified 
ure. “Oh, don’t be stupid! You know that whatever 
are, my dear, you aren’t stupid! I’m not maneuvering 
a more ardent form of flirtation; you ought to know 
better than that. Even after three months of not 


wing me a bit you ought to know that much about © 


I think.” 

L know all about you,” said Terry impatiently. “I 
ww that you like coffee without cream, and blue flowers 
) green dresses and Anatole France and Sole Bonne 
me and perfume that smells like rain in spring behind 
* ears and motoring at night and wearing new hats 
doing accounts and riding on the top of busses and 
g to roof gardens and eating almonds while you read 
sian novels about idiots and criminals and a 

Oh, be quiet!’’ implored Cara, her hands over her ears 
-despairing laughter in her eyes. “I believe that you’ve 
, taking one of those dreadful memory courses! The 
2 that you go chattering on like that the more you 
e that you don’t know anything in the world about me.” 
{. know everything in the world about you, except 
t you're going to do next; and it’s a melancholy con- 
ion to realize that you haven’t an earthly thing on me 
1 it comes to that!” 

Well, this is one time that I know exactly what I’m 
g to do next. Let’s compromise, Terry. You can 
1 over here, as you so ingratiatingly put it, and use a 
er of one ruffle for a pillow, on condition that you stop 
ming and kicking inside, and keep your eyes tight 
; and your mouth tight shut, and speak when you’re 
(en to, and listen very, very carefully to Cara, who’s 
vg to fold her hands in her lap and lift her voice and 
| and talk and talk until the birds fall out of the trees 
(the ——” 

\Jh!” groaned Terry heavily. ‘‘Why was I ever 
1? Why didn’t I die yesterday? Why don’t I die now? 
’t you going to put your hands #4 

‘No,” replied Cara, lightly relentless. ‘‘Certainly not. 
’t be a goose. I talk very nicely; you’ve told me so 
self. Where was I when you interrupted? Oh, yes, 
(it how you didn’t know anything about me. No, keep 
‘t; you don’t; no more than I know about you. Oh, 
gn’t, I don’t. I know that I saw you four times in 
lary, and twelve times in February, and sixteen 
1s in March, and twenty-eight times in April—I know 
jiat because I keep an engagement book and know how 
junt on my fingers, but right there my knowledge ends. 


, 


Why, in all this time I’ve never been able to 
find out whether your hair is brown with gold 
lights or gold with brown shadows; whether 
your eyes are gray, or brown, or brown and 
gray; whether you’re a spoilt child or an un- 
complaining hero; whether you use nonsense 
as a shield to protect your heart or a screen 
to hide the fact that you haven’t any heart to 
protect; whether ——” 

“Oh, stop it!’’ implored Terry frenziedly. 
“For heaven’s sake stop and I’ll tell you 
everything. I’m fit for a lunatic asylum al- 
ready! What do you want to know? Height? 
Weight? Age? Profes- 
sion? Name? Ter- 
rence Reid, architect, 
age twenty-nine, 
height five feet eleven, 
weight one hundred 
and fifty-nine. What 
else?” 

“A good deal else, 
please. The height of 
your ambition, the 
weight of your word, 
the age of your mind, 
the profession of your 
beliefs, the name of 
your dreams—and 
then a good deal more 4 
still. Whether life’s a4 
just a game to you in 3 
the end; whether you 
mean one single, soli- 
tary word that you 
say; whether you mean 
much more ¥ 

“Cara, listen to 
me!” His fingers 
closed so hard over her 
slim wrists that she 
winced involuntarily, but he did 
not loosen them, the gay and reck- 
less face suddenly fiercely intent. 
“This time I mean every word I 
say; youcan believe that. [loathe 
allthis soul searching; I abominate 
it. I’m tired down to the bone after 
an absolutely infernal week at the office. I get enough 
solemnity there to nauseate me at the very thought of that 
estimable quality. The firm has the privilege of reminding 
me several times a day that I’m no very brilliant success, 
and I’m not totally unaware of it myself! It may amuse 
you to hear that I find facing that fact absolutely intoler- 
able. I’m eaten up, consumed, crazed with ambition; and 
I’m not making even moderately good. It’s incredible, 
and it’s true! At Columbia and the Beaux Arts I was cock 
of the walk; that 
may sound bla- 
tant conceit, but 
I find the memory 
ludicrous enough, 
I assure you, 
when I see the 
mess that I man- 
age to make of 
the hashed-up 
routine that I 
stagger out from 
under every eve- 
ning. Why didn’t 


“You Must Have Been a Very Nasty Little Girt, and if 
You Don’t Look Out You'll be a Very Nasty Old Lady” 


She Sat Quite 
Still, Looking 
at the Little 
Black Words 
Dancing on 
the Little 
j White Page 


anyone give us classes instruct- 
ing us how to adjust ourselves 
to patronage and drudgery and 
thankless trivialities instead of 
teaching us how to build pal- 
aces and stadiums and marble 
towers that would reach to the 
stars? And then just when I 
was beginning to see daylight, 
even if I couldn’t find the stars, 
along came that infernal war to throw everything out 
of joint for God knows how long.” 

‘Well, but, Terry, how much were you in it?” 

“Tn what?” 

“Tn that infernal war?” 

“Oh, Plattsburg, training camps, the usual thing, I 
suppose. Why? Were you hunting around for a white 
feather?” 

“You know, you really are impossible, my dear. You 
haven’t any right in the world to take that tone with me. 
You never talk about it, and the year that I spent over 
there was so much the realest one that I ever spent in my 
life that I wondered ——” 

“Yes, I don’t doubt it. Well, you can stop wondering. 
I spent the realest year of my life sitting in a filthy camp, 
watching everything that I cared for in the world drift 
out of my reach, and harvesting the patronizing contempt 
of every lucky devil on his way over or on his way back. 
It doesn’t console me any to know that some of the lucky 
devils were women, either, I may add.” 

“Terry 1” 

Cara lifted a startled voice above the bitter clamor, but 
Terry was well under way; no woman that breathed could 
have checked for as much as a second the torrent pouring 
through the broken dam of his reserve. 

“No, this time it’s you who are going to listen to me. 
Try and look at things my way; just try, won’t you? I’m 
all on edge today; yesterday evening Bob Grant asked me 
to throw up my job and make tracks for France with him. 
He wants to travel for a year—Russia, China, Japan, 
Korea—he’ll pay my way because he wants a companion 
who can chatter in three languages.” 

“Oh,” she breathed. ‘“‘It—it sounds wonderful! 
you going to go with him?” 

“No. How can I go? I have my way to 
make, a living to earn. I’m years behind at 
it already. Even in Plattsburg we learned 
that you’re supposed to go forward under 
fire, not backward. But that doesn’t make 
it a more agreeable occupation.” 

“Poor Terry! Iam sorry. I know how it 
hits you too. New countries, old ones, ships 
and seas and roads—there’s nothing like it. 
Patrick gave me the love of that for a heri- 
tage, anyway.” 

o ““Tt’s no fortunate one,” he said grimly. 
“uy  “Wait—I’ve just begun! I come to you out 
of that office, sick and tired and torn to 
rags, worn out trying to decide what to do 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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said Dick Bettinger, frowning at the 

weaving traffic-of Broadway and 
Seventy-second Street, “‘must be a girl who 
loves the quiet 
places; one who 
will go with me 
far from the mad 
hurry and bustle 
of the city.” 

Under his eyes 
vee stsl a adse 
promptly halted in 
position, balking 
him; the traffic 
policeman walked 
slowly to an ad- 
vanced taxicab 
and spoke at 
length and at lei- 
sure to the vacant- 
eyed chauffeur. 
Dick’s accusing 
gesture became an 
off-side sweep 
which pointed suc- 
cessively at a uni- 
formed door man 
standing like an 
image before a 
fashionable apart- 
ment house, and 
at a gentleman in 
a_ robe-de-chambre 
who was yawning 
in a window, and 
at a Maltese cat 
asleep in the morn- 
ing sunshine be- 
side a barrel of 
ashes. 

“She must love 
the country and 
the simple things 
that are worth 
while. I will give 
her a little vine- 
clad cottage, with ancient elms about, and leafy horse 
chestnuts, and a still apple orchard. There will be a few 
acres of tillage, and cows and horses, and a nice big barn. 
What is any home, Miss MacGowan, without a barn?” 

“You mean a garage, of course, Mr. Bettinger,’ said 
Miss MacGowan. ‘‘ You are dead right; a country house 
without a garage is an awful mistake. And have you got 
the cottage you speak of, Mr. Bettinger?”’ 

“No,” said Dick. 

“Oh!” said Miss MacGowan. 

“Well,” she said, continuing notwithstanding, “I was 
always a perfect-nut on the country. I adore the idea of 
living in a cottage and growing nice crisp hearts of lettuce 
and your own violets. I was always crazy about hearts of 
lettuce and violets. I guess I get it from my mother, who 
used to live in the country. ‘Edna,’ she used to say to me, 
‘never marry except for love.’” 

“Your mother had the right idea,” said Dick as they 
turned into West Seventy-second Street. 

“Yes, she married for love,’”’ said Miss MacGowan, nod- 
ding the bobbed blond curls beneath the smart sport hat. 
“Father was an inventor and a regular genius, and I 
wouldn’t have to work if he had only thought of inventing 
something useful that people want, like the toddle top, for 
instance. There is lots of money in that business, Mr. Bet- 
tinger, if one only thinks of inventing the right things; but 
all father could think of was wheels. ‘Edna,’ my mother 
used to say to me, ‘never marry except for love. And 
never forget, it is just as easy to fall in love on Fifth Av- 
enue as it is on Third.’ Well, mother married for love, and 
naturally she had a tough experience, so that is no argu- 
ment. I do not care so much for Fifth Avenue myself. It 
is getting so ordinary, with the cloak-and-suit factories 
around, and you never know who you are meeting. Which 
is why I say that I am sold on love in a cottage. A man 
who can afford to have a cottage may not be a Fifth Av- 
enue millionaire, but he is pretty well fixed, and he is bound 
to have a nice apartment in an elevator house for the win- 
ter time.”’ 

“You do not understand, Miss MacGowan,” said Dick. 

“Oh, indeed, I do, Mr. Bettinger! And I think you are 
awfully sensible. Every summer I read in the papers that 
New York is the finest summer resort in the world, but they 
can’t rub that on me. I’ve spent too many summers in 
New York not to know what I’m talking about. Give me 
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the cottage and the orchard and the simple things that are 
worth while, every time!” 

They passed between the high bronze doors of a stately 
marble mausoleum that stood on the south side of Seventy- 
second Street between Amsterdam Avenue and Broadway. 
On the lintel of this stately sepulchral monument was 
lettered in imperishable bronze FELIx J. Hoppmr, INc. 
Felix J. Hopper, Inc., was one of the biggest real-estate 
firms on the West Side, and a very live concern; but its 
building was a mausoleum. The plans had been ordered 
by a Western millionaire who had wished to hand himself 
down to posterity in style, but who had neglected to make 
the expense of building his mausoleum a charge upon his 
estate. The scrubs who came into his money thought he 
could do with less, and Hopper picked up the plans for a 
song. 

Miss MacGowan nodded brightly and hurried down the 
marble floor to Mr. Hopper’s private office. She was his 
private secretary. Dick Bettinger turned toward the bro- 
kerage department with a dissatisfied frown. He met Miss 
MacGowan always with pleasant anticipation and parted 
from her dissatisfied. He knew in his heart and soul that 
he and Miss MacGowan would understand each other per- 
fectly if only they could get to talking the same language. 
He did not know that Miss MacGowan made many other 
young men feel the same sympathy; he had never thought 
of that. 

Lloyd Cantlon looked up from his finger nails when Dick 
opened the bronze gate in the marble railing that fenced 
off the brokerage department. Lloyd glanced instantly 
toward the aisle in the center of the office. 

“Good morning, Miss MacGowan!” he called gladly. 
“Waited for you on the L this morning, Miss MacGowan. 
Must have missed you, hey?” 

She entered the private office without answering him. 

“Hello, Bettinger,” he said, sinking back. 

Lloyd made Dick feel countrified. Lloyd had the build 
of a dancing instructor—tall, lithe, elegant. He was a 
handsome fellow, small headed, round faced, with large 
dark eyes. Young ladies newly employed in Hopper’s 
liked Lloyd at first sight, and less only on better acquaint- 
ance. He was conceited, but he was a shrewd and wide- 
awake broker, and Hopper thought highly of him. He had 
been doing most of the appraising of late; appraising in 
the first instance, his opinion being subject to review. 


MATHIEU 


What Have You Got to Say About My Seventeen Thousand Dollars?’* 


Bi, 

“Met Jake Brower last night at th 
club,” he said, trying to speak casually; 
he teetered back in his swivel chair ay 
plucked at the legs of his Shantung-si) 
trousers. “In 
personal way, yo 
know.” a 

“You mean th: 
big speculator the 
they call Hungr 
Jake?” 

““T mean Jak 
Brower,”’ gaj 
Lloyd. ‘‘Don’tea 
names, Bettinge 
it’slow. Yes, Im 
him in a person; 
way, and we we) 
quite intimate. 
had heard of m 
Rather surprisin, 
isn’t it?” 

“Not at all, 
grunted Dice} 
“You weren’t su 
prised, were yo) 
Lloyd?” 

“Well, I will x 
say that I was su 
prised exactly, 
admitted Lloy 
“T should rath 
say that I appr 
ciated it. Jak 
Brower, you kno\ 
is one of the bi 
gest operators © 
New York. Ye 
we were on qui 
intimate term 
We must haves 
there talking ar 
smoking for near 
an hour. He 
really a very d 
cent and wel 
meaning fello 
when you get to know him, Bettinger; though, I suppo 
he is not that way with every Tom, Dick and Harry. Y¥ 
could hardly expect him to be. He asked my opinion ‘ 
several big deals he was contemplating—in strict con 
dence, of course—and he owned up to it very candid 
when I showed him where he was making a mistake. 
said he had never met a man who could rap out an opinit 
so quickly on New York real estate. I guess he wouldn 
have been so surprised if he had known that I was the chi 
appraiser here, hey?” 

“He must have a lot of property.” 

“Oh, I guess friend Jake has got five or ten milligr 
worth on his table any day through the year. Wonderf 
man, though he doesn’t impress you as being very clev 
when you get to know him in a personal way. You kno 
I was wondering just now how he does it. Mostly nery 
I guess, and asking his way of people that know. 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised if I could do it myself if I hi 
the capital to start. It takes capital to speculate in Né 
York real estate; and confidence in your own judgmel 
and I have that.” | 

“J ake Brower is the next thing to a crook, if you a 
me,” said Dick with a tightening of his lips. | 

“Oh, come, my boy!’’ said Lloyd. ‘‘ You’ve been liste 
ing to people that Jake Brower has burned. They try 
match wits with him and they lose out. Serves them rigl 
I say. You talk like that because you’ve never had ai 
dealings with the man. If you met Jake in a personal W 
you’d find he was a prince. You don’t know him, Betti 
ger.” 

“Don’t I?” said Dick. ‘Never mind about that. B 
I don’t envy him his money, if I had to get it the way 
got it. I know he has plenty. But he has only one ° 
erty that I’d care to have.” 

“What property is that?”’ _ 

“He has a little farm in Bergen County, about op 
One Hundred and Forty-fifth Street, and a half mit b 
from the Palisades. Over in Jersey, you know. If he 
give me that he could keep the rest.” 

“What’s so good about it?’ asked Lloyd alert 
‘What did he take it for? Do you know how he got! it 
“T know how he got it, and I know why,”’ said Dick 
was over that way last week, and the folks were talki 
about the bridge that was going to be thrown over the He 
son from One Hundred and Forty-fifth Street; and 
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farm is right in the way of the expected boom. I 
3 Hungry Jake knew about the bridge. They say he’s 
is ear to the ground all over. I know about it, because 
i Jerseyman myself.’ 

Zou needn’t tell me!’’ laughed Lloyd. “I spotted the 
mud on your shoes the minute you walked into the 
i to ask for a job a year ago or so. And that coonskin 
Say, Bettinger, you looked like General Jackson’s 
, coming back!” 
't wasn’t coonskin,”’ said Dick, reddening. 
'*. Mahony, the head of the brokerage department, was 
ing his mail. He rose and walked to Lloyd’s desk. 
ump out and look this property over,” he directed, 
gan opened letter on the desk. “It’s an application 
n appraisal from the Uptown Savings Bank. The 
has an application for a loan of two hundred thou- 
dollars on the Chagornac—that six-story on Ninety- 
: Street—and they want a careful estimate, as the 
int loan is only one hundred and forty-five. Say, Dick, 
/s a private house on Seventy-ninth Street that just 
; in. The owner’s asking fifty-five, and wants us to 
+ for her. Go over there and argue her down to fifty, 
‘hen offer it together with the adjoining house to Han- 
‘he builder. He’s looking for a plot on Seventy-ninth 
it that can be had under two thousand a front foot, 
ihe house next to this one can be bought for forty-five.” 
‘Vho’s the applicant that’s asking the bank to lend him 
jundred thousand on the Chagornac?”’ asked Lloyd, 
‘ing for his split sennit. 
‘ake Brower. He’s trying to refinance, no doubt, for 
Ale.” 
whony bent over Dick, suggesting arguments to beat 
\ the price of the house he was sending him forth to sell. 


II 


'YD CANTLON was opening his letters. He picked 
lut those that were addressed in temperamental female 
.3and marked Personal. He 
‘d these open, glanced at 
yeursorily and tossed them 
y, drawer; those that bore 
written addresses he opened 
dilly with a paper knife. 
ime to a square envelope 
‘hd and opaque paper, with 
lag on it but the address. 
‘pened this with care, but 
| uspended judgment. Such 
«velope might contain an 
Ad ; 
ition to a select society 
con, or a personal letter 
1a bank president, or the 
$1erading announcement of 
dening of a new and up-to- 
énen’s-wear establishment 
t> neighborhood. He had 
Itter-day dread of disguised 
(tising. 

‘» envelope held a personal 
€ from Mr. Jacob Brower: 
1 dear Mr. Cantlon: In accord- 
2 ith my custom, I amsending 
ittle check, which I ask you 
cpt in the spirit in which it is 
“realize that what success I 
eadin ee has been due 
t: excellent codperation af- 
l¢ me by the brokers, and I 
tat I should, in common fair- 
,t them share in the fruits of 
rrood work. You are prob- 
y vare through experience that 
it perators do not feel this way. 
(rs for better real estate, 

JACOB BROWER. 


-. The placing of that two- 
¢:d-thousand-dollar loan on 
Cagornac enabled me to resell 
, ce profit, and I understand 
t ey lent upon your appraisal. 
- closed is purely a gift, and I 
fre you will appreciate the 
‘is that caused me to defer 
tempt to gain your good will 
lie loan was approved. J.B. 


) check was fcr five hun- 
d dollars. * Lloyd held it 
isd in ‘contemplation, 
wed, smiled and slipped it 
> s inside pocket. He tore 
r letter and threw the 
zionts into the basket—on 


hi appeal for funds fora 
‘ty charity, a letter from a 
viand-out suggesting a call 
ti< over old times, and a 
ting invitation to join a 
‘sroup of business and pro- 
al men who were to’ be 

ym the ground floor of an 
s ck. ‘If he had compunc- 
1}90ut accepting Brower’s 


check in. the spirit in which it was sent he overcame it. 
Where was the dishonesty in taking the money now? 

Dick Bettinger was talking to a client—an elderly and 
well-dressed gentleman whom Lloyd had not seen before 
in the office. 

“A fair price, Mr. Bettinger,” said the elderly gentleman 
with an air of caution. “I'll pay a fair price. The house 
must have at least ten rooms, and must be between Highty- 
sixth and Ninety-sixth Streets, and between West End and 
the river. Oh, I imagine I’d go twenty-six or twenty- 
seven thousand dollars.” 

“T think I have a house that will suit you, Mr. Creigh- 
ton; and, if I remember rightly, it can be bought for even 


less than you say,” exclaimed Dick pleasedly. ‘‘Wait a 
moment and I’ll look it up.” 
Lloyd arose and followed Dick to the card index. Over 


Dick’s shoulder he caught a glimpse of the number of the 
house. “I have a party on that house now, Bettinger,’’ he 
said sharply. 

“You should have marked the card,’”’ protested Dick. 
“This is a very live proposition, Lloyd. I sent for Mr. 
Creighton to talk about this very house. Why, look! This 
house ean be had for twenty-three thousand!”’ 

“Then it’s not the house for him,’ said Lloyd. ‘He’s 
willing to pay more, isn’t he? Sell him another house.” 

“But there isn’t another anything like as cheap as this!” 

“T'll tell you what I’ll do,” said Lloyd. ‘“‘I’ll be fair 
with you. You take this old fellow around and show him 
this house and see if he likes it, and meanwhile I’ll get a 
definite answer out of my party. Whatever you do, Bet- 
tinger, don’t talk less than twenty-six thousand dollars to 
Creighton, because if he doesn’t get this house he’ll be 
spoiled. - Find out if he’ll take that house at twenty-six, 
see? I'll have an answer from my party by the time you 
get back.” 

Dick’s face was clouded momentarily as he returned to 
his client. The commission on the sale would have been 
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five hundred and seventy-five dollars, of which he would 
have received half. Now that nice little profit, which had 
been between his fingers, had slipped out again, even 
though temporarily. 

“T feel sure that this house can be bought for what you 
are willing to pay, Mr. Creighton,” he said. ‘“Let’s go 
around and look at it.” 

He and his prospect left the office. 

Lloyd lit a gold-tipped cigarette from a monogrammed 
case of silver and smoked satisfiedly. He was acting clev- 
erly. To heighten his contentment with himself, he opened 
the drawer containing the temperamental letters and 
passed an agreeable half hour with them. At the end of 
that period Dick reappeared alone. 

“‘He’ll take it,”’ called Dick. ‘Naturally I didn’t talk 
price to him under the circumstances, but he said he’d take 
it, and only asked me to get it as cheaply as I could.” 

“Sorry,” said Lloyd, shutting the private drawer. “‘The 
house is sold. I had my client on the wire and he said he’d 
take it. Sorry, Bettinger.” 

““What’s the price?” 

“A shade under twenty-three.” 

“But Creighton would pay twenty-six!” 

“What difference does that make?” 

“No difference,’’ admitted Dick glumly. 
find him something else.” 

“Don’t do anything about it until noon, and then I’ll see 
you again,’ said Lloyd. ‘I’m going down to close up with 
my party now. If he doesn’t sign on the dotted line you 
can have the house.” 

He clapped on his straw hat and hurried from the office, 
every inch a snappy, clean-cut young broker; shrewd, alert, 
energetic, prepossessing. Men with half his advantages 
were winning every day to prominence and fortune. 

He went down the Subway steps two at a time, bolted 
through the turnstile, forced back a closing car door and 
was on his roaring way southward. He emerged from the 
underground at Fulton Street 
and walked north on Broadway 
to Park Row. He entered a 
new skyscraper off the corner of 
Park Row and ran up the steel 
stairs to the third floor without 
awaiting the elevator. He en- 
tered an office whose door stood 
ajar invitingly. 

He was in a large anteroom. 
From this chamber several of- 
fices gave off, the ground-glass 
doors being shut. Under asixty- 
candle-power lamp in the center 
of the anteroom was a long and 
solid mahogany table. On the 
table were ranged neat piles of 
paper. Each document—mim- 
eographed—consisted of a single 
sheet. There were thirty or 
forty such sheaves. Several men 
were moving about the table, 
lifting a sheet of paper for bet- 
ter inspection, putting it back, 
occasionally folding a sheet for 
the pocket. Four men were sit- 
ting against a wall in a row, 
immobile, as though awaiting a 
hearing. The room was silent, 
with the nervous silence of a 
dentist’s antechamber. ;Where 
people are gathered by haphaz- 
ard the strain of curiosity is un- 
bearable and talk bursts forth; 
but every man here knew what 
the others were there for. 

An overenergized young 
lady—bright-eyed but worn 
thin—ecame quickly toward 
Lloyd, nodding her head evoca- 
tively as though trying to snare 
the words from his mouth. 

“Mr. Brower,” said Lloyd. 

She flitted away. Toimprove 
the interval, Lloyd joined the 
students at the table and went 
to examining the slips, each 
sheaf of which was made up of 
copies of the particulars of a 
property in the temporary cus- 
tody of the operator. 


“T’ll have to 


III 


R. JACOB BROWER— 
known familiarly, but not 
affectionately, as Hungry 
Jake—was at his desk when 
Lloyd entered. The day was 
warm, and Brower was short 
and stout. Hehad discarded his 
(Continued on Page 117) 
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well they might. Sailing serenely past in the lightest 

of late-fall airs, so close that the film of oil she spread 
from her saturated old hull left a line of grease on the red 
side of the lightship, the ancient whaler Gayhead headed 
up for her port. 

She swam slowly, but with the placidity of a fat old duck 
on aswarming pond. She shrieked old age from every seam 
and butt, from every spar and stay. Men visible on her 
decks seemed as if they had been built with her, had aged 
with her, were part of her. Most of them had already got 
out their shore-going clothes to air; some wore hard hats 
and heavy pilot-cloth trousers; all smoked or chewed, as 
habit urged, and there seemed to be no definite grades as 
between officer and man. A whiskered ancient, wearing a 
high beaver hat and choker stock, lounged against the 
mizzenmast, chatting amiably with another weathered old 
salt who wore a visored mate’s cap and a frown of reproof. 
The beaver-hatted one noticed neither visored cap nor 
frown of reproof. He pointed his remarks with the stem of 
a long clay pipe 
that had val- 
iantly burned it- 
self out in hope- 
less competition 
with the sizzling, 
reeking, short 
black cutty of 
the mate. * 

“Free and ekal 
we be, Eph; all 
free and ekal. 
And ’tain’t actin’ 
free and ekal 
when Cap’n 
Jethro tells a 
man t’ go knit 
mittens. ’cos I 
says he oughter 
hev took thet 
thar tug ez of- 
fered a bit ago.” 

“Cap Jethro 
knows, don’t 
he?”? demanded 
old Eph, he of the 
sizzling, reeking 
pipe. ‘‘’Tarnal 
fire!’’ he ex- 
claimed, for one 
instant removing 
his cherished old 
cutty from his 
leathery lips to 
express his rising 
indignation. 
“2TRarnalefire; 
Seth Noakes! 
Do yew put up 
tew know more’n 
th’ skipper, ez has 
brung in two o’ 
th’ dum-swingin’- 
est trips of ile 
ever knowed? 
Free and ekal? 
So we are. Free 
and ekal in 


[re keepers of the lightship rubbed their eyes, and 


“‘Wwant a Tow, Cap’n? Better Give Up. 
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sharin’ profits, but not nohow by no means ekal in th’ 
headpiece, Seth. Yew quit yammerin’ about Cap’n Jeth- 
ro’s leetle ways. Ef you don’t like ’em, wall, theer’s th’ 
same way out ez thet young squirt Jed Roach tuk last 
v’yage. ’Tarnal fire!” 

Seth Noakes was quieted. Last voyage the old Gay- 
head had marked up an amazing record. After lying beside 
a rotting wharf for many years, her owner and old skipper, 
Jethro Seraggs, had fitted her out for another whaling 
voyage. Broken and beaten by sinister influences, of 
which his late wife’s son, his stepson, was not the least 
sinister, he had gone to sea again in a desperate effort to 
retrieve his fortunes. He had manned his ship, fitted her 
out and stored her, by raking the many Snug Harbors for 
ancient mariners and finding a crew of old whalemen who 
had a few dollars put by and a spirit that would not down. 
All hands put in three hundred dollars each against his 
ship. Then every man was free and equal as to share of the 
profits, except that Cap’n Jethro had one share extra for 
the ship. And they had made a record trip. In less than 
six months the Gayhead returned to her haven loaded 
down to the channels with oil, and with a great lump of 
ambergris to boot. This was the second trip, not quite so 
record-breaking, but astonishingly good; and of the crew 
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that sailed her triumphantly home on that first memot 
trip of her renewed life, only one man was missing, 
Roach, the first mate on that other foray against the g 
whale, had got gold fever along with his pay-off. He 
bought a share in a small steamer and gone master of 
He had even tooted a signal of farewell to the old spe 
on his siren as she towed past him to sea, turning his] 
as he pulled on the cord so that his old shipmates might 
see the furious blush of shame on his weathered face. 
Eph, who had sailed second mate then, was now first n 
and one Noel Pease headed the starboard watch in 
stead. 

Seth Noakes slowly filled his pipe, mumbling over 
mate’s reproof. Then he borrowed a light with all 
utter free-masonry of the unusual situation. 

“Yew’re right, Eph,’’ he puffed between draws. “I 
dum idjit to squawk about what Cap’n Jethro dog 
guess I must be feelin’ too good, what o’ these 1 
trips arter so many years 0’ softness and shore-goi 
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ighter, cap,” grinned old Eph. “She ain’t quite out 
ht yit.” 
enldn’t take thet thar tug ef ’twuz th’ last chance 
0’ savin’ my ’mortial soul!” snapped Cap’n Jethro, 
ning. ‘Yew seen who wuz in her pilot house, didn’t 
ot rightly, cap’n. I see a mug ez looked ez crooked 
ot thar Steve Latta ez got hisself smashed between 
sks last v’yage. Didn’t see nobody else ez looked 
int frum any other putterin’ steamboater.” 
ercival’s aboard thet tug!’”’ said Cap’n Jethro. 
| Eph Brower stared at his commander, then swung 
aze towards the distant speck that was the tug in 
ion; then his deeply seamed old face wrinkled in a 
and he met the skipper’s eye. Percival had been an 
ling member of the whaler’s crew on that record- 
ag trip. He had not suffered the tragic punishment 
yefell Steve Latta, his crony, though heartily deserv- 
) better; but his lot had been such that his exit from 
haler the moment she touched the dock left nothing 
said about his yearning for a shore life. 
jorely he ain’t sech a fool as tew meddle wi’ th’ old 
ead again,” chuckled old Eph. “’Tarnal fire! How 
seconts wuz it he tuk tew make the end o’ the 
‘wuz purty fast, Eph; purty fast,’ the skipper re- 
some of the anger vanishing from his fine old face at 
iemory. He darkened again, however, as his keen 
t once more upon the distant tug. ‘Percival ain’t 
account alone, Eph; but thet thar crooked gang he 
with is up to every dirty trick thar is. He hollered 
he’d do to pay us fer his last onpleasant cruise, 
she? Ez he went up the dock, ’member?”’ 
uh! I don’t take no stock in sech promises!”’ old 
‘rowled stoutly. ‘‘Them young squirts sez things ez 
don’t know th’ meanin’ of. Thar’s Jed Roach. 
ez bottom grass. Jest ’cos he wuz topped fifty he 
ht he wuz a man. Goes steamboatin’ instid 0’ 
in’ along wi’ a payin’ whaler. I’ll bet he’s on the 
‘tew take our fust line, Jethro. Hev gall enough 
sk fer a berth next v’yage tew. So don’t worrit none 
Percival. He can’t tech us.”’ 
’n Jethro was focusing his telescope on the tug. 
ind was the dimmest of hazes. Evening was coming 


on, the wind was all but dead. The ancient shellbacks 
lounging about the decks, one by one, went to the fore- 
castle and returned shorn of their shore-going glory, attired 
again more fittingly for another night of sea watches. 

“Better haul up th’ courses, Eph,” said the skipper. 
“We ain’t goin’ in tonight, and ’tis no manner o’ use 
threshin’ good canvas to pieces against th’ masts.”’ 

By the time the far-off lightship set in motion the clock- 
work of the light, the wind was dead, the sea a glassy 
level. Old Eph kept the deck, keeping an eye to wind- 
ward, too, momentarily expecting to see the side lights and 
masthead light of the big new ocean-going tug that had 
hailed them earlier in the day. Cap’n Jethro was below, 
making up his log, preparing for shore going in the morn- 
ing. Every few minutes he glanced at the old-fashioned 
table-leg barometer swinging in its gimbals against the 
bulkhead. The mercury had fallen—was falling still, 
slowly, steadily. The warm, odorous interior of the old 
spouter’s cabin was noisy with the clash and racket of 
volleying sails and slatting gear overhead; the rudder post 
thudded against the trunk as the swells passed beneath the 
bark, adding a hollow note to the sharp chorus of the rest. 
Then into the medley crept another sound, and Cap’n 
Jethro started up with a muttered curse. It was the dis- 
tant boom of a steamer’s siren—the siren of a tug. He 
stumbled out on deck as Eph Brower started to come 
down to report. 

“Tug’s a-comin’ out,’ said Eph; and he added, with a 
fine air of indifference, “ Ain’t much wind, is thar, cap’n?”’ 

“We'll wait till thar is!” snapped Jethro. 

Fifteen minutes later a hail came through the night, as 
the big tug stormed abreast of the old bark, spattering the 
calm sea with the sheen of her lights. 

“Better take a tow, cap’n!’’ The voice rang out with a 
note of triumph in it. ‘‘Take ye in for ——” 

“Sheer off!” yelled Cap’n Jethro. “I wouldn’t take 
yew if yew offered fer nawthin’!”’ 

Somebody aboard the tug laughed, and another voice 
sang out, ‘Price of oil’s ready to fall, cap’n. Better ac- 
cept 2 

“Eph,” roared Jethro furiously, “git all hands up here 
wi’ swabs! See ef yew cain’t stop thet thar squirt’s yap- 
per! Offer me a tow, and at a price already twice what 
’*twuz two hours ago!” 


“Tt’ll be higher yet, cap’n. So long,’’ returned the 
mocking voice from the tug. Grinning ancients armed 
with swabs that dribbled slush and tar regretfully watched 
the tug turn and vanish in the darkness. They set their 
missiles tenderly aside, hoping that chance might again 
offer. 

The winking eye of the lightship seemed nearer rather 
than more distant. The sigh and hollow ruffle of the 
flapping canvas, mingled with the shrill chirrup of sheaves 
and the squeak of worn parrels, filled the still air; the 
watch smoked or dozed about the decks; here and there 
a low voice indicated that the night was not utterly as 
dead as the sea and wind. On the short poop Noel Pease 
stumped his watch through, puffing away at the big cigar 
he had saved for shore going. It had got broken while 
lying in his clothes in his bunk. Now, parceled with a bit 
of twine and a scrap of paper torn from the Nautical 
Almanac, it gave him solace where the stark calm irritated 
him. 

Every few minutes his seamanly eye scanned the wind- 
ward sky. The cloudlets of sunset had grown into clouds 
full formed and black. The heavy pall covered half the 
starry vault above the old whaler’s lofty trucks. Yet there 
was no wind. The lightship was anchored, that Noel 
knew; but she was nearer, and that told of a big seaward 
drift for the whaler. A mile or so distant, nearer the in- 
visible shore, the lights of a steamer appeared stationary; 
but even as Noel watched, they began to move in a wide 
curve, and then to come towards him. That made him 
glance more closely at the weather, for he knew the skip- 
per’s opinion about that tug. He had dubbed her a jackal. 
Noel stepped below and closely scrutinized the barometer. 
Even as he peered at the mercurial column Cap’n Jethro 
came from his cabin, fully dressed for the deck and carry- 
ing his slicker coat. 

“Gittin’ dirty lookin’,”” grumbled Noel. 
a smart bit since eight bells.” 

“T know. I felt it,’’ returned Jethro shortly. ‘‘Git your 
watch awake and we’ll git her a-movin’.”’ 

“Thet tug’s steamin’ out ag’in, cap.” 

“ff she wants tew burn up coal, let her.” 

The tug was within half a mile. There was a warm gust 
of wind that died as it was born, filling the bark’s sails and 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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aisles of Time, the Roman con- 

quests, the tender dalliances of 
Cleopatra, the wooden horse of Troy, 
converted into dust these many cen- 
turies, all seem so much a part of the 
hazy, long-dead past that the possible 
vital influence each of them exercised 
in the building of our present causes 
us small concern today; we’re here 
because we’re here. 

Looking ahead into the haze that is 
tomorrow, just what effect will the 
converting of our last wooden giant 
into grape stakes exercise upon our 
not-distant future? We’ll be there 
when we get there and we’rewastefully 
on our way. 

Speculating thus upon the limited 
horizon of mortal vision, I stood be- 
fore the giant and realized that while 
the Romans were conquesting, back 
in the days when Cleopatra was still 
a shallow flapper, the giant even then 
had lived for 2000 years, its mighty 
frame containing more lumber than 
the wooden horse of Troy. The giant 
was a wonderful sequoia. It had 
reared its tender head from the pre- 
historic dust; a head that, now gnarled 
and battered but unbowed, had de- 
fied the march of Time and weathered 
the storms, upheavals and climatic 
changes of forty centuries. It had 
seen the rise and fall of nations whose 
history is mere speculation on the part 
of present-day man. It had witnessed 
the passing of one horde and another, 
each intent upon its own ambitions, 
the futility of which is proved by 
their collapse in periods that antedate 
the records of mankind. Four thou- 
sand years had gone into the fashion- 
ing of the tremendous trunk that 
would be converted into grape stakes 
in the span of a week or so, thence 
back into dust in the course of a few 
short years. Jack the Giant Killer was 
already setting about his work. 

Jack has attained considerable fame 
and popularity; but even so, we con- 
cede that he is somewhat of a fanciful 
little hero, this slayer of giants, rather 
than a model of wisdom and fore- 
thought whose ways we should emu- 
late. Yet the present generation of 
Americans is going Jack one better, 
and much of our national prosperity 
has resulted from giant killing of one 
sort or another. Rather than trouble 
to harness them for long-sustained 
work we slew them and wrangled over 
their carcasses. 

One of these giants was the timber supply within our 
borders, the finest and most abundant forests that have 
ever fallen to the lot of any nation since the dawn of man; 
and in the lifetime of one man that particular giant has 
been slaughtered and his carcass parceled out, all but the 
choicest cuts tossed into the national garbage can. 


[pastes backward down the 


Lumberjack the Giant Tree Killer 


ITHIN the last sixty or seventy years at least nine- 

tenths of our timber has either been cut or transferred 
into the hands of private owners. At the present rate of cut- 
ting it is estimated that another thirty years will find us 
importing practically all our lumber. Add to that the fact 
that in the last five years fires have destroyed 56,488,000 
acres of forest lands and it requires no great acumen to 
see the bottom of the grab bag. One day soon we shall 
thrust in our hand and find the bag quite empty of all save 
the shattered splinters of waste that will sadly lacerate 
our grasping fingers. 

These facts, quite naturally, were uppermost in my 
thoughts as we rode through the Giant Forest, for here 
was a stand of the mighty sequoias that would never be 
converted into grape stakes. That is, one would have 
presumed the safety of this grove a few years back, since 
it had been set aside as the Sequoia National Park; and, 
believing in the integrity of our parks, we would scarcely 
have predicted that the future of these trees—the pres- 
ervation of which was the original basis of the park’s 
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At the Foot of Black Rock Pass 


creation—would so soon be in doubt. Perhaps this 
grove through which we rode will not be cut, for this 
was the Giant Forest proper; but since its fellow, the 
Garfield Grove, seems slated for the ax; we can no longer 
feel assured that the immunity of the Giant Forest itself 
is more than temporarily guaranteed. A block of the 
present park, comprising three whole townships and in- 
cluding the Garfield Grove, may soon be thrown out, 
traded off for other areas that will presumably compensate 
the people for the loss. 

It was this proposed extension toward which we were 
heading. 

As units of the American public we were joint owners 
both of the tract that was to be excluded and of that 
which was scheduled to be taken in; and we would still 
be joint owners of both areas after all the juggling and 
horse-swapping arrangements had been completed; conse- 


‘quently we felt a natural curiosity to discover just what 


constituted the necessity for this sleight-of-hand transfer 
of our property. 

As far as we could see all the signposts pointed toward 
the suspicion that it was merely Jack the Giant Killer 
playing with our blocks. : 

The pack outfit had gone on ahead. It had been hot, 
well over the 100 mark in the valley; but here on the flanks 
of the high Sierras it was cool and comfortable as we rode 
under the big trees. This was the mightiest of all forests, 
for these trees were the giant sequoias of the mountains, 
not the redwoods of the coast, and the tawny trunks rose" 


‘ 


in ponderous ranks that closed j 
shut off our view. Darker tr 
almost black, and shaggy with | 
green moss, rose among the 
columns of the patriarchs; firs 
were, some five feet through, 
rising straight as rifle barrels ag 
reached upward toward the sun; 
ster trees themselves, but appe 
as mere slender saplings besid 
giants. 

One needs some gauge, somefai 
object with which to contrast, 
he fully comprehends the size of 
sequoias. Where all the tree 
large the process of estimatio 
solves itself into a mere compari 
like objects. A trunk that is eig 
ten feet through at the butt bec 
a small tree when compared with 
of medium girth; and those in 
of course, appear rather notice 
smaller than monsters of twen 
more feet in diameter. But th 
all. It has ever been true that 
in estimating the forces of wor 
Nature, must balance and con 
with some man-made object | 
really grasping the minuteness, 
nitude, strength or artfulness c 
various elements and creations, | 
man compares lake with mou 
rushing river with desert plains, 
but weaving word pictures, 
comprehension dawns only whe 
contrasts the works of Nature 
objects that he fondly fancies 
those of his own creation. 


Nature in Terms of Ma 


HIS trait originates, perhay 

man’s eternal clinging to the < 
tion of his own omnipotence an 
age-long rebellion against theinh 
knowledge of his impotence ir 
face of Nature’s cut-and-dried o 
ing of his existence. The magn 
of the Grand Cajfion is best pere 
from the swaying insecurity o 
suspension bridge across the Coli 
at the foot of the Bright Angel ' 
and so on all through the list. 
size of a sequoia is compre 
with some clarity only when 
travels along the automobile 
that passes through the trunk 
giant in the Mariposa Grove ( 
semite; when he views a troop 0 
alry drawn up on a single fallen 
or watches a boy who rides a 
for 100 feet into the cavity of al 
down log and emerges througl 
hole; and perhaps it is this same eternal complacer 
viewing man’s power first, then using it as a gau 
which to evaluate that of Nature, that has fostered } 
favorite method of estimating the size of a forty-cell 
old sequoia. It will make 100,000 grape stakes, he a! 
and is well content with his unit of measurement, — 


i 


most magnificent of the world’s forests. There was 
to use as a gauge, no object with which I could cor! 


through those 5000 years that have passed since t 
of the Giant Forest, as if those ancient trees had 
the futility of clamor; for the usual creaks and g 
swaying together of wind-lashed tree tops with res! 
clashes such as one hears in lesser forests, .all thes} 
lacking, the hoary patriarchs standing in silent m/ 
There was only the prehistoric hush, freighted 
bare suspicion of a sigh far overhead, the soft e 
forest floor muffling the hoof beats of our horses. | 

I felt again, as I had on other occasions, that sensil 
unseen power that compels the homage and revert® 
mortal man when he finds himself isolated in the hei 
virgin forest. A woodpecker drummed stridently! 


b 
he 
i 
e: 
' 


there was still no way in which I could estimate an® 
pare, and it was only after dismounting in an unsu™ 
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t to photograph a deer 
I looked up and saw 
_Evarts riding under 
trees 100 yards ahead 
found true comprehen- 
of this forest dawning 
1 me. For here was a 
liar object with which 
yntrast. She was just 
ding a tree perhaps 
ty feet in diameter, 
» scores of similarly 
ive columns rose on 
y side; horse and rider, 
ing among those colos- 
runks, might well have 
a wood mouse gliding 
lly through a grove of 
ich lodgepoles. For half 
le I rode some distance 
nd, comparing — com- 
ending its magnitude at 


1en, quite suddenly, we 

beyond the sequoias, 

g a dusty sidehill trail in the glare of the sun. A few 
; of this and we dipped again into a forest, a stand of fir 
time, and came upon the first night camp of the trip. 
1e boys had unpacked on a tiny spring creek, and Red 
Janan, who was slated to preside over our larder for 
ext three weeks, was even then lifting a batch of hot 
lits from the Dutch oven. Clarence Britten, guide, 
Ollie Osborne, packer, completed the personnel of the 
J. 


1e sun dropped behind the hills as we sat round the © 


as tarp that Red had spread on the ground to serve as 
jlecloth. Midway of the meal a stone was dislodged a 
; distance up the slope, and as we turned to determine 
ause a buck stepped forth some thirty yards above us. 
arching antlers were still incased in the soft velvet 
sh of summer, his coat of short new hair a reddish tan. 
dig ears shifted inquiringly as his quivering nostrils 
‘d the tempting odors from the camp, for deer are 
mely fond of salt, bread scraps, corn meal and other 
delicacies. 

‘econd buck joined the first, and they moved cautiously 
i the slope until they stood within thirty feet of us. 


Self-Invited Guests 


‘R atime they would venture no nearer, but circled the 
mp, spurred into startled leaps for cover by any quick 
» by amember of our party. But always they returned. 
ize down log, 
ips six feet in 
leter, flanked 
2side of the 
:, a bowlder of 
\ur dimensions 
tingsome four 
t'rom it; and 
‘two bucks 
vied into this 
mW passage 
Lpeered curi- 
| at the danc- 
ames of the 
r fire. Pres- 
‘ly they 
\led through 
dbegan pros- 
tig among the 
vss in which 
rfood was 
1d, keeping a 
r eye upon us 
éwhile. The 
g of the pair 
td his muzzle 
0 pannier con- 
ng flour and 
k of various 
es. Red tossed 
1 cone at the 
rn il. 
“ere, here!” 
[emma d. 
(i-all can’t 
e in the 
1 ie 
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Tt} A third 
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An Arm of Bench Lake. 


Junction Pass—A Desert of 12,000 Feet Elevation 


appearance, but these veered past the camp and held on 
down the mountain. 

The outfit included a small tent, but we did not pitch it, 
electing instead to spread our bed rolls in the open, for, as 
every native had repeatedly assured us: 

“Tt just naturally don’t ever rain in these mountains 
this time of year; but if it should it won’t be at night. No, 
sir! A night rain has never been known in these hills.” 

Wherefore, I pre- 
pared for floods; for 
be it known that in r 
ten years we had 
struck naught but 
freak seasons, when 
the weather acted up 
in a fashion hitherto 
unknown in the an- 
nals of the country- 
side since the first 
residenter drove his 
claim stakes. The 
inhabitants of the 
Wyoming hills had 
once assured us that 
the winter tempera- 
tures had not regis- 
tered twenty degrees 
below zero since who 
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knows when. Lured thus 
into taking up our habitat 
in those sunny mountains, 
we saw the records shattered 
on three consecutive years, 
for the mercury did register 
twenty below several times 
during each winter; and on 
such days we stepped out 
to take the sun and uttered 
mutual assurances that 
spring would soon be here; 
but our hopes proved only 
temporary, for the ther- 
mometer always dropped 
back to thirty or forty 
below and hovered there for 
weeks. 

We had encountered vil- 
lainous heat in lands where 
the highest temperature 
previously recorded had 
been back in the memorable 
summer of 786; mosquitoes 
in billions in localities where 
they had previously been so rare that a few specimens, cap- 
tured alive by natives, had been placed on exhibition. 
Reflecting upon a long procession of such freak seasons, I 
drew Mrs. Evarts aside and counseled thus: 

“Be prepared for floods,” says I. ‘‘When the deluge sets 
in sometime around midnight you mount the first down 
log or other piece of bric-a-brac that comes floating past. 
If it’s thundering so I can’t hear your cries, just wave 

something white and I'll locate you 
in the lightning flashes. Someway 
I can’t help but feel that our time 
has come to be drowned.” 


Weather as Forecast 


ITH that warning croak I fell 

asleep, only to wake some 
hours later with the startled im- 
pression that I had slumbered on 
till high noon. The mountains 
were wrapped in that same un- 
earthly silence that had been so 
marked in the Giant Forest, and it 
was quite light, the shadows of the 
big trees clear cut and distinct. 
The Sierras were bathed in the 
white radiance of the moon, its 
brilliance a reproof of my skepti- 
cism. A most won- 
derful night, and 
just a fair sample 
of every other 
night throughout a 
three weeks’ pack. 
It actually doesn’t 
rain at night in the 
Sierras; anyway, 
not in August. 

We turned out 
at dawn, and as 
we breakfasted a 
party of three girls, 
their outfit packed 
on a single burro, 
hiked past on their 
homeward way 
after a day’s pack 
out from Giant 
Forest for an over- 
night camp. 

Our way led 
down Seven-Mile 
Hill, and we set 
forth on foot ahead 
of the outfit, sight- 
ing perhaps a half 
dozen bucks and a 
score of does and 
fawns, all moving 
uphill, leaving the 
lower brush- 
covered sidehills 
where they had fed 
throughout the 
night for the 
shelter of the tim- 
ber on the higher 


slopes. 
Bear signs were 
abundant. The 


trail was carpeted 
(Continued on 
Page 101) 
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Sailing South Into the Clutches of Whatever Reception Committee Lady Luck Might Have at Some Unknown Rendezvous, He Sat Pretty and Talked Politics at His Mascot Go t 


had been dimmed in spots by misdirected splashes of 
gin and vittles during the prosperous hours of Christ- 
mas week, the Wildcat, towing his mascot goat, marched 
toward the porters’ room in Union Station at Los Angeles. 

On the end of her towrope Lily hung back with a fatigue 
inspired by a full week of what had seemed senseless prowl- 
ing. The Wildcat jerked at Lily’s leading string with an ex- 
pression of impatience. 

“Come ‘long, mutton chop, befo’ you gits garnished wid 
a tombstone. All de time laggin’ an’ draggin’ back; -fust 
thing you knows us misses de limited.”’ 

In the porters’ room the Wildcat removed the shad-belly 
coat and revealed the buttoned blouse of his official uni- 
form. He took off this blouse and after pinning up the long 
tails of the shad-belly coat he got into the unofficial garment 
and then above it he replaced the blouse with the shining 
nickel buttons. When the transformation was accom- 
plished a companion porter addressed a languid question 
to the Wildcat. 

*“Whut run you got, boy?” : 

“Tse due out on Numbeh 8. Ise runnin’ de cafion car on 
de limited.” 

His professional companion looked at the Wildcat 
and then at the clock on the wall of the porters’ room. 
“‘Chances is you aims to show some speed f’m now on.”’ 

“How come?” 

The critic’s gaze returned to the clock. ‘‘De limited 
ain’t changed no habits lately. It’s still got de 11:30 
leavin’ habit. You sho must feel agile to give dat train a 
twenty-minute start on you. Almos’ twelve o’clock now. 
Yo’ train is almos’ as far f’m heah as you is f’m a job.” 

The Wildcat’s jaw moved up and down four 
times before his speech became articulate. 
““You means de limited done left?” 

“‘Dat’s whut I means. You is high an’ dry, 
like a church ceilin’. You betteh git leavin’, 
too, befo’ de inspector sees you. Dat boy 
feels rough f’m his Christmas an’ de chances 
is does he see you you overtakes yo’ train on 
foot wid speed to spare.” 

The Wildcat was prompt to accept his com- 
panion’s advice. He switched his costume 
again to where the unofficial shad-belly coat 
was once more on the outside, and with Lily 
dragging along as usual he retreated from the 
scene of this latest disaster with which Old 
Man Trouble had pestered him. 

Answering an instinct born of long cam- 
paigns on life’s battlefields he headed direct 
for a lunch counter whose motto was quan- 
tity and lots of it. 

An hour later, gorged to the gills with an 
assorted ration which stretched the fabric of 
the shad-belly coat, the victim of time’s im- 
placable march warmed to the first benevolent 
reactions of his old philosophy. 

“All us loses, Lily, is whut some otheh boy 
found. Heah us is, eatin’ heavy whilst de 
otheh boy contributes de sweat. ’While back 
us wuz moanin’ wid grief. Kain’t see no grief 
now. Otheh boy has de work whilst us has 
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one mo’ holiday. Come ’long heah whilst us ’vestigates 
whah at is Lady Luck. Kain’t see me no pussonal trouble. 
Mebbe it ain’t so much whut you sees as how you looks 
tel bae 

The Wildcat began his retreat from the theater of indus- 
try. Half an hour later, at a clothing store that specialized 
in secondhand uniforms, he stopped long enough to trade 
the porter’s blouse with its bright buttons for a five-dollar 
bill. Thereafter, adorned with the shad-belly cutaway coat 
and wearing the blue pants, which had seen too much 
sitting-down service to be salable, he continued his flight 
from Los Angeles. 

In the open country, away from the city, he answered 
some wild-bird instinct within him and headed north a 
month or two in advance of the early spring. 

Within a week the tension of the march had relaxed un- 
til now the Wildcat’s progress became an aimless succession 
of minor adventures linking the vagrant’s yesterday and 
tomorrow with the casual checkered hours of his present 
day. 

Throughout the month, neglected alike by Lady Luck 
and Old Man Trouble, he suffered the lot of a neutral on 
life’s battlefield, and then, tramping north through the 
benevolent empire of the Western Coast, he realized one 
morning that the long line of breakers before him was 
pounding the beach which fronts Golden Gate Park, in San 
Francisco. 


“You Means I Gits a Bonus fo’ Ketchin’ Mo’ Fish Den You Expects?” 


In the warm sands in the lee of the sea wall n 
life-saving station, with Lily beside him, he lay fora 
contemplating the breaking blue margin of the Pacifie, 
gray horizon, the soaring flight of a hundred gulls, an 
interesting strip of his personal future. 

“Us is loafed ‘long fo’ two months, Lily. Seems 
Lady Luck done fo’got my name. I craves me a three+ 
ration ’stead of dis now-an’-then nutriment whut lazy! 
gits. Dis is de best town in de world when you hasa 
Us locates a job of work so as to git ’long till dat Ladyl 
woman gits back.” ig 

On the instant of his resolve Lady Luck started | 
toward the Wildcat, but for several subsequent days 
protégé of the goddess of fortune remained unaware ol 
divinity’s renewed attention. 

Any job hunter coasting the semicircle of the San F 
cisco shore line from the beach at Golden Gate Par! 
Mission Rock on the other side of the city will be 
fronted by various opportunities wherein he can trade 
labor for money enough to get along on. ey 

The Wildcat craved to get along, and midway of 
journey around the edge of the city he suddenly ene 
tered a job that seemed to offer exceptional opportuni 
for a worker equipped with a proper appreciation for! 
and drink. | 

The Wildcat’s job met him at Fishermen’s Wharf. 

“You means I gits all de fish I kin eat, all de red wi 
kin drink, all de boat ridin’ I kin do, an’ five (nae 
fo’ helpin’ you fish?”’ ‘4 

The Italian operator of the fishing boat confirmed 
Wildcat’s summary of the rewards incidental to the li 
a fishing captain’s lieutenant. 

“All the fish you can eat, all the wine 
can drink, all the work you can do,” 
Italian confirmed. “The life—not so 
The money, five dollar a day.” He subje 
the Wildcat to a sudden inspection 
intensity burned its victim with all the: 
of a popping blacksnake whip. The inspe' 
eyes narrowed. “And maybe if you aref 
ful there will be other rewards.” ¢ 

“You means I gits a bonus fo’ ketch 
fish den you expects?”’ 

“A bonus for catching fish in bottl . 
the north comes the whisky ships. oe 


is gold. If you are faithful some of it 
be yours. If you are not faithful re 
Italian sliced his fingers across his thro 

The Wildcat shuddered. “I knows 
meanin’. My name begins wid Faithfv 
stops wid twice dat much. Whah at | 
fish work?” a 

An hour later, wearing a suit of fle 
yellow oilskins, the Wildcat began his: 
journey toward the Golden Gate, bu 
time he traveled in one of the fleet of fi 
boats that headed for the open sea. 

At Mile Rocks seasickness claimed hin 
until the boat reached the fishing gro 
eight miles out, the new hand endured ¢ 
that looked twice as black as his comp 
had been before it turned a sickly 
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th his recovery he engaged with deepening interest in 
pture of half enough fish to sink the craft wherein he 
and then when his companion sighted a red-painted 
uoy a thousand feet away he gained the rudiments of 
st lesson in open-sea bootlegging. 
ng on a rope lashed to the floating spar was a wheat 
and in the wheat sack, padded and packed in their 
‘tive sheathing of oakum, were six full quarts of 
h whisky. 
ore nightfall the pair had picked up five more prizes. 
hree dozen bottles,’ the Italian summarized, when 
vere homeward bound. ‘It means more as two hun- 
lollar profit to me. Black man, you have make five 
wages, and I have make fifty times that much. It is 
1 day for de boss.” 
10 looks like a good day to me,” the Wildcat re- 
1. ‘All de fish I kin eat, all de likker I kin drink, an’ 
jllahs cash.’”’ He turned to his mascot goat, who was 
yed near the coughing auxiliary engine. “Hot dam, 
Isays Lady Luck is found us. Us is ridin’ high on de 
cean. Scoop down a bucket an’ dip yo’self a million 
s wuth of luck befo’ de luck ocean dries up.” 
7, engaged 
unching a 
ying salad of 
ed, replied 
e Wildcat 
i bleat that 
| to express 
atisfaction 
er participa- 
1 the fisher- 
life on the 
> wave. 
» a week, 
heavy and 
ing deep, 
ag five dol- 
day and 
‘lots of new 
) suggestion 
sunfair divi- 
* the profits 
d the Wild- 
ind. 
2 mascot 
enjoying a 
varied menu 
iny she had 
41, drifted 
7 into a be- 
‘at here, at 
in land and 
le occupied 
tyal suite in 
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od goats. 
» Italian 
foperator, 
“gging his 
to a limou- 
fe, was con- 
‘th the drift 
2nts, save 
»owand then 
~2w the an- 
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‘involving profits to be counted in thousands of 
i) Instead of the smaller sums that had rewarded his 
t ctivities. y 
i two of his countrymen he journeyed to Seattle. 
"after a series of conferences with the wholesalers 
ie out of the north, he became party to a whale of a 
that promised to flood half of thirsty San Francisco 
ported hooch. 
Te the Italian boat owner was away from his field of 
late activity the Wildcat, tagging along single-handed 
sieels of the fishing fleet, navigated his boat and day 
« caught enough fish to make expenses. 
ng the first few days of his work loneliness occasion- 
oprtook him, but when his industry had settled into a 
i) that gave him opportunity to look around him his 
t sea were crowded with too many interesting things 
1it him to be lonely. 


**‘Cap’n, Suh, Dere Ain’t Enuff Driftwood in de Wortd to Burn Dat Whale. 


On a day that started under a gray fog, and that later 
brightened until the lone fisherman and his mascot were 
drifting on a choppy sea that glittered under a noonday 
sun, came the whale. 

The Wildcat had seen submarines and destroyers, cargo 
tramps, square-rigged ships and passenger liners, but with 
the lifting fog, a mile away across the surface of the sea he 
sighted a floating mass that quickened his fish-hunting in- 
stinct as soon as he had solved the mystery of identity. 

“Fish is fish, Lily. Beginnin’ wid a minny an’ endin’ 
wid a whale, fish is fish,’’ he announced to his mascot. 
“Does us git five dollahs fo’ ketchin a load of dese heah 
halibrutes chances is whale fish is wuth a hund’ed dollahs. 
Looks like fish meat ’nuf to feed de town a week. Kain’t 
use no bait hook on dat big boy. Us gits him wid sumpin’ 
dat won’t leave go.” 

“Blaa-a!”’ Lily agreed to everything. 

“Hush yo’ mouth whilst us ’cumulates dat ol’ whale 
fish!’ 

The Wildcat busied himself with the business of retriev- 
ing the drifting fishing gear, and when it was stowed away 
he tied a long hand line on the shaft of a pike pole and laid 


this improvised harpoon along the narrow forward deck of 
his fishing boat. 

In the distance the whale, undisturbed by-a dozen pro- 
testing gulls that were circling above him, floated high in 
the flooding sunlight that had replaced the lifting fogs. 

The Wildcat started the boat’s engine, and a moment 
later, with the exhaust coughing its harsh and whale- 
searing note at the water line, the craft swung about and 
headed in the direction of the whale hunter’s prey. 

“Chances is dat varmint is restin’ himself f’m a hard 
night’s swimmin’. Us-sneaks up f’m behind him an’ stabs 
him in de tail wid dis pike pole. Den de ruckus begins! Ol’ 
whale fish whirls round to. see who us is. Den I bats him 
in de head wid dis ax!” 

Within a hundred feet of his victim the Wildcat began to 
doubt the efficiency of his ax, but now, quivering before the 
crisis of the chase, no thought of retreat stayed him. 


Only Way You-All Kin Git Rid of Him is Wid Daminite’’ 


He headed the boat for the whale’s tail. While the boat 
was yet thirty feet from contact with the inert monster the 
Wildcat shut off the boat’s engine. He clambered to the 
bow deck and picked up his pike-pole harpoon, from which 
trailed the hand line. Bracing himself before the instant 
of collision, he rammed the steel-pointed shaft into the 
whale’s tail. It was then that the harpooner realized that 
the whale was considerably larger than it looked. 

Under the impulse of the Wildcat’s terrific effort the 
harpoon buried itself a full three feet in the tissues of the 
whale’s tale. The Wildcat leaped back and grabbed his ax, 
a little doubtful of his ability to strike the killing blow and 
yet resolved to go through with the attack as far as con- 
quest or defeat, now that it had begun. 

With the ax swinging easily in hand the Wildcat waited 
for a whale’s dance of death to bring the bulk of his head 
within striking distance. The whale failed to respond. 

Lily, standing out prominent on the bow deck of the 
little fishing boat, wrinkled her nose in a sudden criticism 
of an aroma that pervaded the atmosphere of the battle sea. 

An instant later the Wildcat reacted to the effluvia, 
“Mebbe de whale is sick.”” He looked at his mascot goat. 
On Lily’s face was 
the semblance of 
a sneer. “ Whut 
you mean laffin’ 
at a poor whale? 
Dat varmint 
don’t smell half 
so bad as whut 
you did befo’ you 
got deodorized.”’ 

“Blaa-a!” Lily 
laughed a goat 
laugh at the mas- 
ter of the whaling 
ship. 

SUS hit 7. yiol7 
mouth! Whut 
you mean 
sneerin’? Whut if 
dis whale hez gone 
’way f’m life heah 
below? Ain’t no 
time fo’ a measly 
goat to laff. By 
rights whut you 
ought to dois take 
off yo’ hat an’ 
pray. Git out of 
my way befo’ I 
uses dis ax on 
you!” 

The Wildcat 
made a threaten- 
ing gesture to- 
ward the mascot 
goat and it carried 
the dignity of a 
promise. 

Lily retreated 
in sudden fear. 
She trotted three 
steps across the 
deck of the little 
fishing boat and 
leaped wildly 
aboard the 
whale’s tail. She 
stood for a mo- 
ment with one 
foot braced 
against the 
wooden shaft of 
the harpoon, 
which stuck up 
out of the victim’s 
propelling gear, 
and then, seeking 
amore stable foot- 
ing, she climbed 
up the sloping area of the whale until she had gained the 
comparatively level expanse near the floater’s equator. 

The Wildcat, forgetting his whale fish in a new ambition 
to retrieve his truant mascot, abandoned the problem of 
dragging the pike pole out of his mammoth trophy. With 
a threatening gesture of his ax he leaped on board the whale 
in pursuit of Lily. 

The mascot goat looked back for an instant over her 
shoulder and took three or four quick steps forward. Then, 
to the Wildcat’s amazement, Lily bleated one despairing 
bleat and disappeared suddenly into a void for which the 
Wildcat found no explanation until he had gained a vantage 
point on the hurricane deck of the mysterious monster. 

Here, looking down in a well, eight feet square, which 
had been excavated out of the whale, the Wildcat saw Lily 
splashing around in two feet of sea water. 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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drel—and there are many who do 

not believe it—he was at least a 
genial one. He came to New York from 
Keys City, asmall 
town somewhere 
in Iowa; and al- 
though we did not 
learn of it until 
later, he came, as 
they say, with a 
cloud over him. 
Exactly what he 
had done I have 
never to this day 
been able to dis- 
cover. All I know 
is that he had held 
a position of re- 
sponsibility in 
what was at that 
time a one-man 
concern—the 
Jamieson Paint 
and Varnish 
Works. He was, 
it appears, Jamie- 
son’s right hand 
and more than 
half the old fel- 
low’s brains, and 
he worshiped 
Jamieson. 

It was a ques- 
tion, of course, of 
misappropriation 
of funds; it gen- 
erally isa question 
of that. When the 
deficit was discov- 
ered and it came 
to a show-down 
it was completely 
evident that there 
were onlytwo men 
who could by any 
possibility be 
guilty—Tom Lang 
or Jamieson’s son 
Charles. Both of 
them sturdily de- 
clared their inno- 
cence; neither of 
them could be 
convicted; but 
one of them had to go, and naturally it was Lang who 
went. Jamieson would believe no evil of his own son. 
Like Cesar’s. wife, he must be above suspicion. In the 
ease of Lang there was, unfortunately for him, no such 
necessity. 

Jamieson, beset, it is possible, by a fear which he would 
not admit even to himself, refused to investigate the case 
very deeply; and transforming what was really an act of 
injustice into an act of apparent leniency, contented him- 
self with dismissing Lang and admonishing him to leave 
town. The fact that Lang did so without further protest is 
perhaps proof of his guilt—perhaps not. Perhaps it was 
proof of a quixotically generous heart, to which, however, 
he never laid claim. There are few men living in this 
hard-boiled age who would believe that a man would 
passively permit the guilt of another to be thrust upon 
him simply to shield his employer’s son. One may love 
one’s employer, but seldom to that extent. However, 
these are the facts of the case as well as I have been able 
to get at them—and it was a long time before I could get 
at any of them at all. You can judge for yourself. You 
must, indeed, judge for yourself, for if you go to Lang and 
have the impudence to ask him point-blank about it he will 
answer with a serious, childlike smile: “I must refuse to 
commit myself, by advice of counsel. Besides, I don’t re- 
member anything about it.’’ Which, as you see, proves 
nothing one way or the other. 

Lang was, I suppose, between forty and forty-five when 
he packed up, left Keys City and came to New York. His 
daughter, Pamela, could not have been more than ten. His 
wife had died some years before. They lived at first, he 
and Pamela, in one of those horrible shabby-ornate hotels 
on the upper West Side; one oi those hotels named grandly 
after some English duke, which, like courtesans, put all 
their finery on the outside. There were columns and imita- 
tion marble, and a dejected palm in the lobby, and two red 
plush throne chairs beside the elevator. A sallow-faced 
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Pameta Had Not Spoken, But Now She Got Up and Moved Across the Little Parlor to Stand Behind Her Father's Ugty Red Plush Chair 


girl with stringy black hair sat at the switchboard, in- 
cessantly chewing gum. Asallow-faced clerk with varnished 
black hair stood behind the desk, incessantly picking his 
teeth. It was a very splendid hotel. 

Pamela Lang was the only splendid thing therein. When 
I first met her she was a slim, quiet, grave young girl with 
brown eyes and smooth yellow hair, a combination that I 
hold to be irresistible. The hair was so light as to be al- 
most lemon colored—which made the contrast of her dark 
eyes the more striking—and she brushed it straight back 
from her brow with scarcely a ripple, and gathered it into 
a heavy knot low on her neck. She showed by this method 
her ears, which I think was very wise of her. 

Lang and Pamela had been almost ten years in New 
York before I happened to come across them. What em- 
ployment he had found whereby to support himself and 
his daughter during that period I am not certain, for his 
jobs, as he explained to me, were many and diverse, and 
none of them very conspicuous or lucrative. His references, 
you see, were nonexistent. But one thing I am sure of: 
Whenever he was fortunate enough to possess a five-dollar 
bill which was not imperatively needed for food or lodging 
he would gamble with it, either on a horse or on a roulette 
table or, indeed, on anything in the world. He was an in- 
curable gambler, craving the game as others crave drink 
or drugs; and, as often happens, when it was so necessary 
that he should win and so catastrophic if he lost, he 
played in consistently bad luck. I imagine that had he 
saved those occasional five-dollar bills young Pamela would 
have had an extra dress or two, and certainly could have 
worn silk stockings. 

It was through this propensity for gambling that I met 
him. At that time I was employed in the customers’ room 
of a small brokerage house—Gishing, Ventnor & Shriner. 
We were not members of the big exchange, and we dealt 
mainly in small lots; but we played the game honestly and 
with reasonable conservatism. We were no bucket shop. 
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That eve 
sitting — 
Pamela i 
their two shabby little rooms, he picked up the 
paper, and turning to the financial page, read o 
advertisement. Then he read that Spitz Mot 
jumped four points that day; and then he decid 
he should do with all that money. 

The next morning at about a quarter to ten he a 
in our office. He was a cheery little fellow, who 
fortunes had failed completely to crush. He was 
bald and a trifle gray, and he wore rimless spect 
front of his friendly eyes. That morning he had 
himself what were obviously new brown gloves an¢ 
cane, of which he seemed as proud as a boy of his fi 
trousers. I suppose he had not worn gloves or ¢ 
cane for a long time, and their acquisition resi 
buoyancy and his confidence. Almost he swagger 

“Good morning,”’ he said to me. ‘I should 
an account with the firm—oh, a very small om 
modest one, a mere trifle.” 

“That’s what we’re here for, sir,” I replied, 
him to the cashier’s window. \ 

“Thomas H. Lang’s the name,” he explain 
Rutland. That’s right—West 116. Now Id lik 
up a hundred in cash against ten shares of i Z 
Just a starter, you know; just a starter. 
to it later if all goes well.” 

He drew out.a roll of yellow and of green bil 
his wrist, and he peeled off twelve fives and tw 


“Must keep a_little something for car. fare, 
plained with a smile that was so youthful it wa 
Then he lit. a big cigar, sauntered over to the } 
surveyed yesterday’s quotations with the. aut h 
air of a John W. Gates. . 

“U’m,” he mused aloud. “ Spitz closed at 463 {s 
four. Nice little stock—nice little stock.” 4 

“Tt’s been very active lately, Mr. Lang,” said I 
elbow. K 
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*TJ’m,” he said, rolling his cigar about in his mouth. 
en he turned to me abruptly and asked, ‘“ What’s your 
me, young man?” 

*Richards,”’ I told him. 

He extended his hand, shook mine cordially, and said: 
low we know each other. I guess I’ll be coming in here 
en and I like to know you folks by your names. It’s 
re friendly. How about this Spitz? Know anything 
yut it? Got any dope on it?” 

‘We’re bullish on it, Mr. Lang. We’re bullish, as a mat- 
of fact, on the whole market. We advise buying on any 
ction.” 

“Yes, that’s what they all say; but how do you tell a 
ction, and how do you know how far it’s going to go, 
d suppose there’re not any reactions? Then you get 
t, don’t you?”’ 

[ agreed that you did. 

*Suppose,” he continued, “that you’d bought New 
ven a few years ago on a reaction. You’d be in the 
orhouse, I guess, by now.” 

[ agreed that you would. 

Well,” he said, ‘I’m not going to wait for any reaction. 
| buy ten shares of Spitz at the opening.”’ 

He made out the order and we managed to get him his 
. shares at 47). 

The market opened with a rush and was buoyant for the 
st two hours, weakening toward noon. Spitz got up to 
and then sagged to 4614. At one o’clock the bears got 
sy and made a serious drive on the motors and the oils. 
itz dropped to 45. 

“What do you say, Mr. Richards, to coming out to 
ich?” suggested Lang, as cheerful as ever. ‘‘There 
n’t seem to be much going on just now.” 

[ said that I’d like to, and thereupon I put him down— 
d correctly, of course—as having come to New York 
m some point west. One does not often encounter New 
rkers who will feed one at first sight. 

“Yes,’’ he said later, in reply to my inquiry; “from 
va. I’m what you call a small-town man. That is, I was 
ginally. Now I’m only one of five million. And I tell 
a, Mr. Richards, I don’t like being one of five million. 
eel lost. I don’t know anybody on the streets. I’ve 
ed here now almost ten years, and the best friend I’ve 
ide, I guess, is the clerk in the hotel. Now at home ——”’ 
stopped, hesitated, continued with an outburst which 
evidently was unable to control, “Say, Mr. Richards, 
ve you ever lived in asmall town? Do you know what 
mall town’s like?” 

‘ confessed that I had not and did not; that I had never 
my life lived outside of Manhattan. 


“Well,” he said, “‘I’ll tell you. Keys City, we’ll say, has 
twelve thousand inhabitants—maybe fifteen thousand by 
now. Ten years makes a difference. Keys City! Never 
heard of it, I suppose?’”’ He paused to laugh—rather a 
wistful laugh. ‘‘They called it Keys City because they 
hoped some day it would grow up to be a city, same as 
people christen their babies George Washington and War- 
ren Harding in hopes they’ll grow up to be Presidents. 
Well, anyhow, the town runs uphill—built on a slope, I 
mean. Going east, the trolleys just coast along with the 
brakes screaming most of the time; and going west they 
throw ’em in low and put sand under the wheels. That’s 
on Main Street. No, you needn’t smile; of course, we have 
a Main Street. And we have another trolley that runs on 
State Street, at right angles to Main. Those are all the 
trolleys we have; and believe me, Mr. Richards, those are 
all we want.” 

I protested that I had no intention of smiling. Why not 
Main Street as well as Broadway? The conviction came 
to me that Lang, when he talked of Keys City, was talking 
of something that was very dear to him—something very 
dear to him which he had lost and for which he would 
never cease to mourn. He was far different as he sat there 
across the table from me, eating his chop and his fried 
potatoes, from the cocksure, genial Lang who had swag- 
gered into the office that morning, displaying his new 
gloves and his new cane. He was far different—simpler, 
more sincere, less hearty and less hard. I liked him better. 

‘“When I get started on my home town,” he continued 
half apologetically, ‘‘I get like those trolleys going east. 
I ought to put the brakes on, I guess. But I tell you, Mr. 
Richards—and perhaps you’! understand and perhaps you 
won’t—I just love that place.” 

“T think,” I said, “that I do understand.” 

“The factories and the business section lie to the east, 
down the hill; the residences are up to the west. And 
every single solitary house, whether it’s a mansion or a 
shack, has a lawn around it and usually a wooden picket 
fence. And every single solitary street has trees growing 
on it. You ought to see those elms and those maples, Mr. 
Richards! Beautiful, they are—beautiful! Why, our 
Main Street’s about as wide as your Grand Concourse 
here, and the branches of those elms pretty near meet over 
it. Yes, sir, pretty near meet. And the magnolias in the 
spring! Our orphan asylum’s got grounds around it bigger 
than all Madison Square, and just full of magnolias. And 
almost everybody has a little garden—sweet peas and 
nasturtiums and pansies and asters; and crocuses running 
up alongside the front walk. You see the young girls or 
even the old dads coming out every late afternoon with 


watering pots and trowels, working over ’em; and the 
young men hanging over the picket fences, watching ’em.”’ 

Although this last was a little vague, I did not choose 
to interrupt. My sympathies were all with Lang, but I 
could not help wondering to myself if he were ever going 
to finish his chop. I soon saw that, for the present at least, 
he was not. 

“In the evenings,” he said, “after supper, the young 
men get inside those fences and sit with the girls on the 
verandas. You can see bits of white dresses through the 
vines and you can hear sometimes mandolins or banjos or 
guitars, and a little low singing. It isn’t jazz music, either; 
at least it wasn’t in those days. And the moon would come 
out and everything would look like silver. I got married 
back there, and—well, I know what I’m talking about.” 

He stopped abruptly—so abruptly that it seemed as if 
he was angry with himself for not having stopped be- 
fore—and he devoted a sort of furious attention to his 
long-neglected chop. 

“Wonder how old Spitz is doing,”’ he said. 

I glanced at my watch. 

“Perhaps we’d better go back and see,”’ I suggested. 


mI 


OR some time—an uneasy time, I fancied, for Lang, 

although he betrayed no uneasiness—Spitz Motors 
failed to respond to the bullish tone of the rest of the 
market. It had its ups and downs, and these were violent 
and abrupt; but at its highest it showed Lang no profit 
and at its lowest he saw his margin almost wiped out. 
Accumulation by the insiders, all the wise men in the office 
said. As it turned out, they were right for once in their 
lives, 

Lang was in the office, watching the board every day, 
and that was the only indication I had that he was at all 
worried about his ten little shares. He had reverted to his 
attitude of bored but critical veteran who had weathered 
many a campaign of speculation and to whom this trivial 
flyer of his was a bagatelle—an amusing gamble to obtain 
pocket money or to buy Christmas presents with if it went 
right. 

It was not until later that I learned how terrifically im- 
portant the thing was to him. 

I had introduced him to Jack Ventnor and the two had 
become very friendly. Indeed Lang had become the best 
of friends with everybody in the office, customers and 
employes alike. That was a salient characteristic of his— 
the ability to make friends if given an opportunity. 
Hitherto I imagine that New York had given him little 
opportunity. 


(Continued on Page 58) 


Lang, Who Was Standing Beside Me, Murmured, “‘Some of That Ought to be for Me, I Guess”’ 
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(i: drizzly, murky day last spring a 


heavily loaded freighter pushed a 

course through the fog toward New 
York, then brought up clumsily at quarantine. A tug ap- 
proached in cocky haste. A man climbed aboard, searched 
through the few passengers, found the person he sought 
and asked a hurried question. 

“How many bulls did you bring over?”’ 

The other, a representative of the Hagenbeck interests, 
of Germany, wholesale dealers in jungle animals, grinned. 

“Seven. But——” 

“*T’ll take ’em all!” 

“But—you can’t. They’re not for sale.” 

“Not for 

“Nope,” the animal man grinned again, “they’re all 
sold. The Mugivan-Bowers crowd heard somewhere that 
I had ’em aboard, and they bought ’em by radio, a thou- 
sand miles out at sea!”’ 

Following which, there were swear words, expressed in 
circus fashion. Elephants, or bulls, as they are known, are 
becoming scarce. They’reas protected in India—and India, 
not Africa, is the supply point of the circus elephant—as 
deer in America. They’re hard to get—and yet they must 
be got, for the simple reason that they are the backbone, 
the sinew, the bones and what not of the circus. The me- 
nagerie is only a vacant tent without the pachydermic stake 
line and its peanut mendicants; the circus parade is only 
so much hollow mockery without that inevitable cry of: 
“Hold yo’ hosses, everaybodie-e-e! The ellyphants are 
coming-g-g!”’ 

With the result that the notice of a shipment of ele- 
phants is a signal for scurrying about in the outdoor show 
world, of hasty summoning of finances, of notes at the 
bank if necessary. Circuses are in the business of knowing 
what the public—the mass public, gauged upon a standard 
of millions of persons a year—really wants. And what 
that public desires above everything else—is elephants! 
This in spite of the fact that this same public knows less 
about the big mammals than almost any other beast in the 
menagerie, notwithstanding that element of personal 
association via the bag of peanuts, and the daily visiting 
in front of the picket line before the announcers begin 
their bawling warnings that the beeg show, the be-e-g 
show, is about to begin! 


A Key to the Elephant Language 


OR is the public alone in its affection. Back of the 

public is the circus man himself, with a love for those 
same elephants exceeded only by his love for the “opery”’ 
itself—a love, incidentally, expressed in the reverse— 
you'll never hear a circus man announce his affection for 
the trick while the season is in progress. On the contrary, 
he swears at it, at the hardships, the weather, the long 
jumps, the longer hours and everything else connected 
with the life of his canvas world. In the same fashion he 
swears at the elephants—for their prankishness, for their 
prowling proclivities, for their temperamental natures, 
their appetites, their inclination to rampage at the slight- 
est provocation and for the very fact that they’re ele- 
phants. But nevertheless he’ll fight for them almost as 
soon as he’ll fight for the circus itself, because he loves 
them and because he knows them. The reason? Simply 
because they’re circus folks themselves in a different sort 
of package—even to the extent of conver- 
sation! 

A few years ago a scientist discovered that 
monkeys could talk, and thereby believed he 
had discovered 
something new 
about animals. It 
created a great deal 
of interest — except 
in the circus. For 
why should a show- 
man worry about a 
little thing like a 
monkey, when he 
can not only listen to 
a pachyderm’s con- 
versation but un- 
derstand it! The 
veriest punk about a 
circus menagerie can 
tell you, without 
even a glance at the 
picket line, what is 
going on among the 
elephants, from or- 
dinary contentment 
to the preludes of a 
breakaway! 
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Elephants Among Other Things are Egotistical, 
Hence Easily Trained 


Incidentally it is simple to learn that language. When 
an elephant desires to make an imperative demand, it does 
so by asharp blast which is used for that purpose ‘and that 
alone. When it begs or coaxes, the trumpet call is soft and 
pleading, almost a whine. When one elephant is. fright- 
ened and another isn’t,:the calm member soothes the 
other by a soft announcement that carries a low and self- 
expressive note. To say_ nothing of the love lullaby—and 
an elephant in love is as thorough about the matter as a 
sixteen-year-old boy—the fear signal, the danger signal, 
the warning chirrup which inevitably gives the announce- 
ment of an impending stampede, the wailing cry of pain 
or distress by which a bull tells when he is ill, and lastly, 
the sound of gratitude or contentment. When a pachy- 
derm thumps on the ground with his trunk to attract your 
attention, then places the end of his trunk in his ear, 


“Hold Yo’ Hosses, Everaybodiera-e! The Ellyphants are Coming:g:gt"" 
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using that ear as a sort of diaphray 
and blows with the softness of a reed 
strument in the hands of a practi 
musician, you can mark it down for certain that ther 
one elephant in the world that is pleased almost beyc 
speech! 

So perhaps it’s because they understand the eleph: 


tine language that circus men like elephants. Perhaps 
isn’t. For the one real reason is the fact that the bulls ¢ 
be the most foolish, yet at the same time remain fun 
mentally the most sagacious beasts of the whole anir 
kingdom! This goes for everything, from government 
down. In elephantdom there are even elections, to s 
nothing of a rare case now and then of a complete cha 
of administration. 

The elephant is a strong believer in government, of { 
feminine sort. There aren’t any male party leaders. | 
the female every time that forms the head of an eleph; 
herd and that handles the reins of administration. I 
one queen can be better than another, and the subjects: 
quick to recognize the fact! & 
ei, 
A Pair of Queens ly 


N 1903 a Western circus, which at that time pou 

a herd of six members, ruled by a comparatively you 
and inexperienced queen, decided that it needed 2 
elephants. It therefore sent to Germany for two 
tions, with the result that a month or so later there arr 
in America a determined feminine named Mary, a 
panied by her equally feminine side kick, Frieda. 

Mary and Frieda had been boss and assistant boss 0 
herd in Germany. A wise old bull was Mary. Sixty ye 
of age, slightly puffy under the eyes—elephants have 
strange way of showing their years in much the same m: 
ner as a human—with a few teeth missing, but with 
bump of sagacity and determination that had made | 
outstanding even among a group of thirty elephants 
Germany, old Mary was a sort of Queen Victoria amo 
pachyderms. An intense friendship between the own 
of the animal farm in Germany and the owner of the cir 
had been responsible for her shipment—friendship t 
the circus owner looked upon as a bit left-handed 8 
read the letter that announced her coming. 

“Fine bunch Hagenbeck’s handed me!’”’ came doleful 
“‘He’s sent over a bull that’s used to running things 
the herd. I’ve already got a leader. What’ll happen wh 
they get together? Fight their heads off, I guess.” 

Nor were the bull men quite sure themselves what t 
outcome would be—it was about the same proposition 
a general manager being hired for a factory where the o1 
executive position already was filled. With some m 
givings they led Mary and her friend Frieda into t 
menagerie tent and put them with the herd. Nothi 
happened. A few days went by, in which Bumps, t 
regular leader, continued at her job as the mainspring 
the herd, Mary and her chum Frieda merely tagging alo 
and doing what the rest did. Then something happene 

There wasn’t a revolution; in fact, it just seemed 
happen. In the herd was a young elephant that was bei 
trained and that didn’t like the procedure. On the thi 
day after Mary’s arrival the bull keeper placed his ho 
gently behind the student’s ear to lead him forth to” 
lessons. The e 
phant protesté 
squealing as thov 
in pain—as the 


proceeding 
terest. 
More, when tl 
scholar came 
his place in li 
squealing the 
tress signal, | 
Mary walked 0 
to him, eyed 
carefully, 
forth her trunk 
very tenderly e 
ined the skin be 
the ear, as 
searching fo 
evidence of a Wo 
She didn’t f 
the elephant haa 
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ND Ill bet this is the 
sorriest herd of cows 
that ever was made 

he soil of Texas!’’ There 

grief in the tones of old 
Nabours as he turned 

y from the dusty flat 

re the circling riders 

e holding the main body 

he T. L. gathering. For 

iy days the men had been 
ng mesquite thicket, 
bered flat and open glade, 

eping in the cattle in a 

eral rodeo for the mak- 

of the trail herd. This 
the result. 

About one in ten of what 

1 orto of had, and what 

still thinks she’s got,” 

added, speaking to his 

. trail segundo, bearded 

ng Del Williams, as they 

ed up and looked back 
he cattle. 

Villiams nodded. 

It’s been a system,” said 

“Someone’s stripped the 

le upper range. We'd 

» had fifty riders instead 

en—and not a Mexican 

he lot—to ride the upper 
erfronts. I got my own 
vicions.” 

And me. But what’s the 

? The war come and we 

Idn’t help it. But even 

ws wasn’t worth a damn 

ought to of knew how 
1y we didn’t have. Till 

r, I never really did.” 

Villiams nodded. A tall, 

|-favored youth he was, 

1 the gravity of the re- 

ied soldier. He still, 

t of better, wore the 

ifederate gray. His garb 

worn and patched, like 

5 of the foreman. 

They robbed that range 

r the old man was killed 

afore we-all got here in 

rge. For over two years 

‘Sol was let plumb alone. 

una del Sol! Best range 

Texas, and the onliest 

se in all Texas that ain’t 

ing over with cows right 
¢! Fours? Long threes? 

‘ves? How could we pick? We was lucky to get what 

did, even with quite some few that don’t show T. L. 

- too damn plain. 

Oh, there’s over four thousand head,’’ Williams went 

- “four thousand three hundred and forty-two is what 

‘made it when we tallied ’emin. But sufferin’ snakes!” 

Uh-huh. There’s steers there that looks like old Colonel 

(tés in the face—bet there’s a thousand head that dates 

ix beyond the Spanish Conquest. There’s yearlings 

»: is ten years old, and the rest proportionate. Spring 

es and fours and threes and laws knows what—that’s 

1 fine outfit to drive a thousand miles, huh?” 

Well,” said Williams soberly, “we got to tell the boss 

€ust made it mixed, so’s ’t she could suit every buyer. 

1 damned if I don’t think she could—unless’n a buyer 

eted a even lot of good fours for beeves.” 

‘Of course,’’ assented Nabours. “If only she wasn’t 

jard to fool and so sot in her ways! 

Is the new chute ready?” he asked, settling back into 

roe as he uncoiled a leg from around the horn. 

'2’ve got to get ’em in the road brand.” 

\The boys got the wings done this morning,” replied 

ams. “It won’t take forever to put our Fishhook road 

rid over the T. L. But I’ll bet a horse there’s mossy 
is in there’ll brand as hard as a tarrypin, and calves 

“Il take two to hold the brand.” 

‘a lesser flat, a couple of miles from the home corrals, 

corrals and a branding chute had hurriedly been put 

yy the T. L. hands for the quicker process of working 

\crail herd. The material was mesquite posts set deep, 

1) cross poles lashed on with hide. A nail was a thing 

1own. The two men rode along the fenced lines 

ovingly. 


’ 


She Looked Straight Forward, Not Turning, as One Who Left a Used:Out World Behind 


“The sher’f’s a cow hand, all right,’’ said Nabours. 
“Just how he finds time to quit the sher’f’s office is what 
he ain’t explained, no more’n a lot of other things. But 
cows he does know. He’s coming in now.” 

The rider who approached them from the farther side of 
the flat was not easily recognizable as the same young man 
who had ridden alone into the Del Sol gate a fortnight or 
more ago. His garb now was the loose wool of the average 
cattle hand of the place and day, his checkerboard trousers 
thrust into his bootlegs. Chaparejos he did not now wear, 
nor did any Saxon Texans when they could avoid it. There 
was at that time no standardized cowboy, nor any uniform 
for him. Indeed, the very name of ‘‘cowboy”’ was un- 
known on the lower range. The Del Sol ranch hands were 
for the most part sons of neighboring ranchers, most of 
them lank, whiskered, taciturn young men, and for the 
most part seedy of apparel. They came in what garb they 
were able to get, and they utterly lacked uniformity, be- 
yond the fact that each could ride, rope and brand, and 
was able to live on food that would have killed men less 
hardy. 

One of such company might have been Dan McMasters 
now as he plodded forward, mounted on a stout grulla of 
his own string—a blue-crane horse such as would some- 
times be seen in any large remuda. He had appeared at 
Del Sol a week earlier than he had promised, but had for- 
bidden the men to announce him at the house. He had 
lived with the cattle hands, and wished his presence to be 
unknown, he said, until after the herd was on its way. All 
for reasons which he did not declare. 

He was taciturn and mysterious as ever to Jim Nabours, 
and the latter also grew chary of speech. Low as his own 
resources were, it did not wholly please him that, stacked 
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up in two newly arrived trail 
wagons near the home corral, 
were supplies enough to run 
the outfit through to Abi- 
lene. It pleased him no more 
that, if the Del Sol remuda 
now carried under its own 
road brand another brand, 
that brand should be the 
MecMasters Circle Arrow, 
which was ranged in Gon- 
zales County, far below. Del 
Sol had never borrowed, 
never been obliged. 

“Amigos! Caballeros!”’ 
McMasters waved a hand 
as he drew near. 

Del Williams looked at him 
in silence, nor was Nabours 
at first much more communi- 
cative. 

“Well,” he said at length, 
“that there bunch of cows is 
what we call our trail herd. 
I expect they’d all hold still 
and let us brand ’em stand- 
ing. The boss don’t suspect 
nothing but what this here 
herd is all select fours. Well, 
let her think so. Grass is up 
strong here, and we'll not 
ketch it as we move north. 
So let’s push this here 
Noah’s-ark outfit into the 
pens and get it in the Fish- 
hook soon’s the Lord’ll let 
us!” 

“Well, we’ve all done our 
best,’”’ commented McMas- 
ters. Nabours looked at him 
dourly. 

“Ef we wasn’t broke,’ 
said he, “you couldn’t of 
done as much as I’ve let you. 
Anyhow I didn’t take all the 
beans and molasses you sont 
up—there’s half in your 
wagon yet, and I want you 
to send it back home. Be- 
sides, I won’t take no wagon 
from you; we got our own 
carts, and them’s good 
enough. Horses, now—why, 
yes, I’ll take the loan of 
them, fer maybe you can 
sell’em north. I don’t want 
to hit Aberlene with a bunch 
of sore backs. Ef you got 
some horses, anywheres, 
why, there you are; but ef you’ve et up all the chuck, 
why, where are you? We maybe couldn’t never pay that 
back—I don’t know. So you jest send your own wagon 
back home while you got it.” 

“Well, all right,’’ replied McMasters, slightly changing 
color. ‘You know, of course, I’m not pushing anything on 
you. I don’t want your employer to know anything about 
it. And I know you-all have done your best.” 

“Yes, [reckon we have. We’re not hardly leaving a hen 
wrangler at Del Sol—taking the whole force and family 
and most of the furniture, down to Miss Taisie’s trunk. 
Buck Talley, our Senegambian chief, he’d of died if he 
hadn’t got to go on as cook. Milly can drive one carreta, 
and old Anita don’t know nothing better’n to set on the 
seat of a carreta and talk Spanish to them oxens. Ef we 
don’t make Aberlene it’s because there ain’t no Aberlene. 
Here we come, forty-five hundred cows, ef ye don’t mind 
calling ’em that, sixteen more or less human cow hands, 
nineteen kinds of rifles and six-shooters, a hundred and 
fifteen saddle ponies and the only red-headedest boss in all 
Texas which is a girl. God bless our home! 

“Speaking of hair, did either of you-all ever notice Miss 
Taisie’s sort of hair?’’ he demanded, suddenly turning. 

McMasters made no comment. Del Williams only 
looked at Nabours. 

“Well, you see, her hair is plumb long and plumb 
straight, except at the far end it curls up, like a drake’s 
tail. You see that? You know what that means? Well, 
any woman that has hair like that can practice magic. I 
read that in a dream book oncet. Them sort is witches, 
and it’s no manner of use trying to stop ’em. That’s what 
the book said. Living along twenty-two year with Miss 
Taisie, taking out three I spent in the war, I’m here to say 
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the book didn’t tell no lie. So here we all are, sixteen fools 
that can’t noways help theirselves, all along of the boss 
having that kind of red hair that curls up on the end. 
Well, like you say, we all done our best. I can’t look fifty 
horses and two wagons of grub in the mouth—not yet. 

“Del, ride back and tell the boys to throw the herd all 
closter to the road chute. Let’s get as many as we can in 
the iron before she gets too dark to work. We'll put half 
at roping and branding on the flat and the balance can 
work ’em through the chute.”’ 

The three turned toward the dust cloud where the main 
herd was held by the men. A rider was coming out, top 
speed. 

“Hello!’”’ began Nabours. ‘‘What’s a-eating him?” 

The horseman drew up his mount squatting, throwing 
up a hand—old Sanchez, all his life a Del Sol rider, and the 
only Mexican allowed to go with the trail herd. 

“Pronto, Sejor Jeem!”’ he called. ‘‘ Los hombres—baja!”’ 
He pointed to the herd. 

‘What hombres, Sanchez? What’s up?”’ 

“Los hombres—they cutta our herd!” 

“Cut our herd—what’s that?” 

“Read-a our brand—cutta our herd. They say-a we 
gotta their vacas. They goin’ take!” 

“Cut our herd? On our own ground? Not none! The 
man don’t live that’s going to cut a Del Sol herd without 
my consent and my help. Come on!” 

He set spurs, rode through the thin fringe of mesquite 
that made the shortest path. 

“Come on, McMasters!’’ he called across his shoulder. 
“T want you for witness here!”’ 

But as he and his two riders burst free and spurred down 
the slope to where the great herd was made he looked back, 
not hearing hoof beats. McMasters was not with them. 

“T’ll be damned!” 

Nabours smothered the remainder of a volley of hot- 
headed oaths. He did not understand a man who side- 
stepped when he was needed. 


vil 


ABOURS, Del Williams and old Sanchez spurred 
down the saucerlike flat in which the Del Sol herd was 
held. They arrived none too soon. 

A party of six strangers, all armed, were engaged in 
argument with as many of the Del Sol men, who had ridden 
between them and the edge of the herd. The plunging of 
the horses and the loud voices began to make the wild 
cattle uneasy. Other riders were doing all they could to 
hold the herd from a run, which might have been precisely 


“‘Since You Ride Up and Ask,’ Rejoined He, “‘We’re 
Cowmen, and We Want Our Property’”’ 


what the intruders desired. Their leader, a heavy-set, 
dark-bearded, handsomely dressed man, spurred out to 
meet Nabours, who came straight in and with no ceremony 
jerked his mount almost against him. 

“Who are you and what do you want here?” he de- 
manded angrily. The stranger coolly turned. 
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“Since you ride up and ask,” rejoined he, ‘‘we’re ¢ 
men, and we want our property.” 

““You’re no cowman!”’ hotly retorted the old forem 
“Else you wouldn’t be hollering and riding around 
aidge of another man’s herd. What you trying to d 
start our cattle back in the brush again? Your property 
damned! Get on away from the aidge of our herd w 
you got time!” 

The numbers of the Del Sol riders, thus increased ; 
led by a determined man, impressed the brusque strang 
but he did not lack assurance. 

“You buck the law, friend?” said he. “I’ve got ce 
fied records of eight brands, and powers of attorney fy 
the owners to comb any herd going off this range. Wi 
taking no chances.” 

“You're taking damned long chances if you keep. 
more minute where you're at,’’ remarked Jim Naho 
“Git back now if you want to talk this over!” 

He spurred between the strangers and the herd, th 
the weight of his horse against the nearest rider, his. 
never leaving the leader’s eye, and his hand always rea 
His men followed him, pushing straight into the oth 
Any second a half dozen men might have been killed. 

“Come on, boys!”’ called the bearded leader sudder 
“Pull off till I tell this fellow what’s what.” 

They reined off, confused, a hundred yards or so onesi 
but Nabours clung against his man, knee to knee. 

“You can’t tell us nothing!” said he. “You can’t ey 
critter out of this herd! You can’t look at ary brand 
got! You savvy?” ; 

“T savvy you’re running a right high blaze, neight 
You reckon you’re above the law?” 

“Damn the law! The law ain’t got in here yet. E 
had, our range wouldn’t of been skinned by a lot of k 
down thieves that wasn’t above robbing a girl when 
own men was away. I’ve knowed all this year that | 
range was skinned. What cows we got we need. We 
a-going to trail ’em all north, jest like they lay, and 
outfit’s going to cut that herd, law or no law. ’Tain’t 
cow thieves is going to work over a brand in our he 
or even look at one.” 

“You can’t hang that on me! Cow thieves?” 

“T do hang it on you, and it goes! You look likeac 
thief to me, and act like one. You come from Austin, | 
you never was raised in Texas. Pull out or we’ll work) 
over, and do it the old way!”’ 

The two bands, about equal in numbers—for the b 
of Del Sol men dared not leave the held herd—now fa 
each other, roughly divided by a line constantly chang 


And So, Unemotionally, There Began One © 
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horses shifted and plunged. Every man was armed. 
asult had been passed. The smile on Nabours’ lined 
howing his snarling white teeth, the scowl on the 
f the other partisan meant now only maneuvering 
2 first break. None of the stern-faced group thought 
thing else. Eye watched hand. Revolvers lay itch- 
id corded nerves were taut above them. Each man 
i for the break. 

. thunder of hoofs at their rear made a new factor. 
labours dared not lift an eye to see who it was. He 
> watch the other man’s eye, his hand. But the 
of old Sanchez rose, calling to the newcomers. 
‘onto, capitan! Vien aqui, pronto! Pronto!” 
intruders whirled, not dar- 

begin an encounter with new 

ints at their rear. 
roken. 

v Nabours saw five men, 
idly armed and mounted, 
swept on, spurring. They 
the riding garb of the newly 
nized Texas Rangers, that 
e constabulary of the border 
to make more history of 
ywn. A beardless boy, ap- 
‘ly their lieutenant, led them. 
ands up, you men!” com- 
od he. 

| five men were halted in 
.eir perfectly broken mounts 
». A repeating carbine of 
iw Spencer type was in the 
of each, and each of the five 
‘nan covered, his rifle leveled 
is own waist. 

ee throw their guns on the ground!” ordered 
‘rs suddenly. The young lieutenant nodded. 

'n’t move, any of you, or we’ll have to shoot.” 

‘tly he sat his motionless horse while the old Mexi- 
lismounting, walked to each saddle of the herd 
+ and, drawing out each rifle, threw it and the man’s 
) in a heap on the ground. 

yiat does this mean?”’ demanded the burly leader of 
ivaders, still blustering. ‘‘We’re here peaceable. 
y broke no law. We’re only after our own property 
iese men are about to drive out of the country.” 
=ck to Austin!’’ replied the armed youth tersely. 
tare’s a court left worth the name I’m going to get 
¢for you some time, Mr. Rudabaugh.”’ 


Hotly Retorted the 
Old Foreman 


le}and Strangest Journeys Ever Made in Any Land 


The crisis ate 


“You're No Cowman!’ 


“What on earth do you mean by that?” rejoined the 
ruffian. ‘‘We got papers to take up cows in these brands. 
Looky here! Don’t you never think you can hold up a state 
officer of Texas! I’ll have you damned rangers disbanded !”’ 

“All right,’’ replied the youngster. ‘‘We ain’t dis- 
banded yet.”’ 

“But look here!” 

The leader produced from the long tin case at his cantle 
a series of papers purporting to be brand descriptions and 
authorizations. The impassive young lieutenant shuffled 
them through, his rifle across his saddle. 

“Yes?”’ said he. “Brands? What brands? Gonzales 
County? How old is the Six Slash E in Gonzales?” 

“Twelve years,”’ asserted the chief 
of the interlopers. 

“You're a liar, Mister Treasurer,” 
smiled the boy. ‘‘There isn’t and 
never was any such brand in Gon- 
zales. I think your names are forged. 
What are you doing in here, so far 
south?” 

The partisan showed a sudden per- 
turbation in his eyes. 

“Well, who are you?” he demanded. 
“You seem to know mighty much for 
a upstart. I tell you, I’ll have you 
and your robbers all disbanded!”’ 

“Never mind! I just happened to 
meet up with these other boys. You 
ride along far as Austin and rest your 
hat there a while. We’ll see what the 
courts say, if there are any courts now. 
You’ve worked this range long enough 
and close enough.” 

The youth never lost his calm. 

“You'll wish you’d never pulled 
this sort of play with me!” flared 
Rudabaugh. “I’ve got friends ———” 

“Yes, the state treasurer does have friends. Don’t you 
steal enough that way, in your river-improvement ring 
and your other deals, without coming away south to rob 
a girl? What grudge you got against her or against her 
family? I wouldn’t let you cut that herd if I knowed it 
was full of brands besides the T. L.”’ 

“You're getting out of your depth now, young fellow,” 
sneered Rudabaugh. ‘‘What’s more, this is Caldwell and 
not Gonzales. You got no right to arrest anybody here.”’ 

“As a state Ranger I shore have. I’m nastier to run on 
than any carpetbag sheriff that tallies in at Austin. 
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“Take them in, boys,’’ he concluded. ‘‘Work the ley 
fuga if they break—but they’re damned cowards and 
will go quiet. Just make them ride in front. 

“That’s the horse!’”’ he added to one of his men as he 
rode apart and looked down on the dusty ground. ‘Shoe 
off right front, and hoof split. They was plumb up to the 
gate of Del Sol.” 

“Yes, and we’ll get our cows yet,”’ exclaimed Rudabaugh 
savagely as a Ranger nodded to old Sanchez, who now 
deftly bound each man’s feet together under his horse’s 
belly with a Spanish knot that bid fair to stay set. 

““So?”’ The young rider’s smile was pleasant. “Now, 
how’d you-all like to have back your guns and an even 
break, you to begin right now to cut that Del Sol herd?” 

“‘T know there’s cows in that herd that ain’t in the T. L. 
brand.” 

“Well, they’ll all be in our road brand before sundown 
two days,” cut in Jim Nabours now. ‘You lying, low- 
down dog, I wish to God these boys hadn’t of came! 
There’s only one way to handle people like you. Git out of 
jail—and come back! That’s all we hope. 

“McCullough, do you want any more men?” he added. 

“Why?” The youth laughed and rode away. “Fall in 
there, prisoners!’’ he commanded. ‘Ride for the ferry 
trail. I wouldn’t try to ride too fast.” 

“Oh, we'll be back!”’ called the gang captain, defiant still. 

“T certainly do hope you will!’”’ replied Nabours fer- 
vently. “I'll come all the way back from Aberlene, if I ever 
get there, just to be around here when you-all do come!”’ 

Jim Nabours jerked up his mount—a sign to the herd 
riders, and the latter swung away, glad enough to have 
the herd still under control. The animals began to edge 
out, to thin, to spread, to graze. Old Jim Nabours rode to 
the edge, singing a song of his own, as he sometimes did 
when especially wrathful: 


“Bud Dunk, he was a Ranger, a Ranger of renown, 
But says he to the cashier when he ride into the town. 
Says he, ‘I need some money that the bank here owes to me. 
So please to make it plenty, fer I’m broke ez I kin be mk 


A scattering chorus came to him, roared out of the rising 
dust cloud: 


“Oh, please, sir, make it plenty, fer we’re broke ez we kin be!”’ 
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“(NUSS take the law!’’ fumed old Jim Nabours. “I 

never seen nothing but trouble come out of law. Ef 

it wouldn’t of been for them Ranger boys we’d of killed 
(Continued on Page 188) 


Bell & Co., Investment Securities, paced ner- 

vously up and down the living room of his spacious 
bachelor apartment. Occasionally he would snap out his 
watch, glance at it and then return 
it to his waistcoat pocket with an 
impatient ‘““H’m! H’m!” Once 
he walked as far as the dining- 
room door, looked in at the man- 
servant hovering about the table 
and said, ‘‘ My nephew is late, as 
usual.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

It was not, thought Mr. Bell, 
very good. It was exasperating. 
He had invited Charles to dine 
with him for the express purpose 
of lecturing the young scamp on 
his sins—especially on the sin of 
nonpunctuality—and the young 
scamp was late to the lecture. Mr. 
Bell began to pace up and down 
again. 

He was a handsome florid man, 
with a good deal of superfluous 
flesh rounding out the bosom of his 
white dinner shirt. But he wore 
his flesh proudly. Hisvery curves, 
the generous bulge of his waist- 
coat, spoke eloquently of success. 
He was thirty-eight years old, and 
looked older; this in spite of his 
thick, well-brushed brown hair 
and the smoothness of his clean- 
shaven cheek. Age, like virtue, is 
frequently the result of mental 
attitude; and Mr. Bell’s attitude 
was that of a man of sixty. He 
moved in a fixed orbit; he was as 
punctual asa planet; he never va- 
ried. He was, to the last atom of 
his being, Mr. Richard Bell, presi- 
dent and treasurer of Bell & Co., 
Investment Securities. 

His nephew, Charles Bell, ar- 
rived seventeen minutes late. 

Charles was twenty-five, and 
looked younger. He was in busi- 
ness with Uncle Richard, his only 
relative. At least, he occupied a 
desk in the Broad Street offices of 
Bell & Co. That was about all he 
did do. He could not be called 
lazy. It was simply that he did 
not waste himself in uncongenial 
labors. He loafed at the office; he 
exercised violently at Mr. Michael 
McGuffey’s uptown gymnasium; 
he danced till two o’clock in the 
morning and then returned to 
sleep sweetly at his club, rising at 
whatever hour fate might decree. 
Everyone liked him, including Uncle Richard; but that 
did not prevent the latter from regarding him as a 
scatter-brained young cub. Mr. Bell disapproved heart- 
ily of Charles’ dancing proclivities, of his susceptibility to 
feminine charms, of the methods by which he escaped all 
contact with work and of his complete indifference to time. 

For instance, on the present occasion the young man 
sauntered in smiling, utterly unaware of his transgression. 
When Uncle Richard pointed severely to the clock on the 
mantel he was infinitely surprised. 

“Well, what do you know about that! And I’d have bet 
money that I was right on the dot.” 

“Your idea of the dot,’”’ said Uncle Richard, ‘‘is vague.” 

They dined solemnly together. Afterward, while they 
were having coffee in the living room, Uncle Richard 
launched into his lecture. 

“My dear boy, thismuststop; itsimplymuststop. You 
were late again this morning. I’ve told you time and again 
that I can’t have it. It’s ruinous to discipline.” 

“T hit the office at 9:15,” said Charles with a pained look. 
“That’s not so bad.” 

“Notso bad! What if all the others hit the office, as you 
so picturesquely describeit,at9:15? Thewholestaff would 
be demoralized and the business would go tosmash. What 
if I hit the office at 9:15?” 

Charles looked startled. Then he smiled. 

“Oh, but you’re the works!”’ 

“And you, sir, are a part of the works; though I must 
say that your only effort seems to be one of recuperation. 
During business hours you lie dormant. You lie dormant, 
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Then Someone Bumped Violently Into Him; He Lost the Step 


sir! Then at four o’clock, or rather at 3:45, you suddenly 
come to life. You rush off to a violent orgy of athletics.” 

“T go to the gym,” explained the young man. “If I’m 
not there at four o’clock all the handball courts are taken.”’ 

This argument, which to Charles seemed unanswerable, 
apparently did not impress Uncle Richard. 

“And is it necessary, sir, that you should play handball? 
Is it necessary that you should go to the gymnasium 
at all?” 

Charles’ clear blue eyes opened wide. 

“Why, how else would I keep fit?”’ 

“Fit for what?’’ asked Uncle Richard grimly. 

His nephew groped for a reply. Finally he said, “‘Well, 
a fellow has to keep up his exercise or he goes stale. You 
ought to join the gym yourself, Uncle Richard. Do you 
a world of good.” : 

“TI! Go to the gym!” 

_“Yes; you’re putting on flesh pretty fast, seems to me. 
You must be twenty-five pounds overweight.” 

Mr. Bell glared, and instinctively drew in his abdomen. 

“Overweight, am I? Lookhere, sir. I’ll have you know 
that there are more important things in the world than 
handball and taking off flesh and—I mean business, sir. 
Business and ——” 

‘*____ and pleasure,”’ finished Charles, with his ingenu- 
ous smile. 

The older man snorted. He sternly confronted his 
nephew, who had begun to glance cautiously, and with 
unusual interest, at the clock on the mantel. 

“Are you going out tonight?” 
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“Yes, sir,’ said Charles. “I—I have an engagem 
“With Mrs. Jessamine, I suppose.”’ 

The young man colored slightly. 

“Yes, with Mrs. Jessamine.” 

“‘Ah-ha!”’ said Uncle Ric 
with the pleased inflection 
physician who, during a diag 
suddenly hits upon the cause 
ailment. Also like the phys 
he became fatherly. 

“Charles, my boy, I’ve. 
interfered with any of your— 
friendships. You're certain] 
enough to choose for yourself 
I must say—as a friend, yo 
derstand, not as your uncle- 
this affair with a woman so. 
older than yourself ——” 

“She isn’t much older, 
only twenty-eight.” 

“Twenty-eight!” said | 
Richard, politely but skepti 

“Don’t you believe it?” 

“Of course! Of course! 0 
ways believes it. But even 
don’t like it. I may as w 
frank with you, Charles. I’m; 
it’s Mrs. Jessamine who is re 
sible for your present highly. 
lous state of mind.” 

“Nothing of the sort, | 
Richard! She’s an attraeti 
wonderfully attractive girl.” 

“Girl?” 

“Well, woman, then.” 

“My dear boy, I wasn’t s 
ing of her attractions, whict 
no doubt are penetrating, _ 
speaking of her influence on 
conduct. Oh, I don’t mez 
suggest that there’s anything 
pleasant about it! But I’m 
certain that she encourages} 
your career of—ah—trivolit 

‘She likes to dance and 
good time, if that’s what 
mean.” 

“Exactly! Mrs. Jessamii 
to dance i | 

‘But I don’t see anythin 
in pee on 

“Dancing may be all v 
as a diversion, but as a li 
it’s ——” 

“She’s the most unsp¢ 
most natural, the most 
creature “4 

“Ts she divorced?” 
shouted Mr. Bell. 

“No!” returned Chi 
umphantly. “Her husban 

“Ah!” There was a Si 

“She wasn’t happy with him,” said the young 
hollow tone. 

“And she’s happy now?” 

Charles became lyrical. 

“‘She simply radiates happiness. I wish you 60} 
her, Uncle Richard!” 

“Thanks; I’m afraid I wouldn’t appreciate h 
tions.” . 

“Yes, you would. You couldn’t help yourself.’ 
rose and put his hand on his uncle’s arm. “Cc 
with us tonight. Then you can meet her and— 
your own opinion.” ; 

““Where are you going?” 

“To the theater. Then perhaps to the Cave 
afterwards.” 4 

Mr. Bell hesitated. Instinct and habit urged 
fuse. On the other hand, he was enormousl} 
Charles. He sincerely wanted to help the boy; 
could he help him if he remained aloof, if he deel! 
quaint himself with facts? He was not in the lez 
to meet Mrs. Jessamine, he did not care for th 
and the very mention of the Cave de Dance app 
But he told himself sternly that it was no time! 
ness. 

“Very well,’ he said with an assumed serenity, 

Charles was delighted. 

“That’s great, uncle!”’ 

“T’ll have Thompson telephone for the car.” — 

“Oh, don’t bother. We can pick up a taxi. 5a 
you know. I—we’re a little late now.” 
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nele Richard was speechless. The phenom- 
1 of Charles hurrying to be on time was too 
h for him. He strode into the hall and 
uly put on his overcoat. 

hey drove to Mrs. Jessamine’s in a taxi. She 
lin West Twelfth Street, in a small red-brick 
se with two white columns guarding the door. 
Bell, politely standing on the sidewalk, saw 
run down the steps on his nephew’s arm. He 
a blurred vision of gold hair shimmering 
xr a searf, of a white throat sinking into the 
sy brown of a fur collar, of a face that seemed 
ig and lovely, of a brilliant smile, of a small 
ed hand touching his. 

How do you do, Mr. Bell? I’m so glad to 
t you! Charles has spoken of you so many 
s. . . . Tellthemanwhereto go, Charles. 
the Provincetown Theater in Macdougal 
et.” 

uring that short drive Uncle Richard hadn’t 
to analyze Mrs. Jessamine. But on the 
le she was about what he had expected. 
icing at her in the semidarkness, broken by 
lashing of street lamps, he made out that she 
extremely pretty. Also, he observed that 
ised an insidious perfume. A gay and futile 
! Presumably an innocent one, of course. 
—futile! And perhaps a little sly. He must 
out how deeply Charles was infatuated with 


ae theater in which Mr. Bell shortly found 

elf proved to be nothing but a remodeled 

‘e. The walls and ceiling were painted blue. 

seats were wooden benches covered with 

n leather matting that was practically illu- 

- However, Uncle Richard heroically re- 

ed from comment. He had made up jhis 

| to go through with it, and go through 

‘it he would. 

Jon’t know how you'll like the show,” said Charles 
ously. “Sylvia says it’s good. She’s seen it.” 

it’s delightful,’ said Mrs. Jessamine. 

cle Richard, sitting in silent martyrdom on the hard 
‘h—which yielded nothing to the blandishments of his 
12—was not amused by the play. He was bewildered. 
[was a story of Pierrot and Columbine; but instead of 
»sual romantic nonsense between the two, which would 


“What are You Laughing at, You Young Brute?’’ Roared 
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An Incredibly Fat Man Swathed in Flannel Steamed Past Him 


have been quite understandable, it turned out to be 
a satire on marriage, and on life in general. Its dialogue 
was flippant and gay. Uncle Richard was shocked by it, 
and the settings confused him. They were fantastic and 
violently colored. 

Mrs. Jessamine and Charles exchanged pleased and cas- 
ual opinions. They were actually enjoying the outrageous 
performance! Uncle Richard felt that they had slipped 
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away from him and were living in another world; 
a strange world, full of fantastic wit and color, 
irreverent, shocking, fatal to business. 

Afterward they repaired to the Cave de Dance. 
This was a heavily gilded restaurant, with wine- 
colored draperies and subdued lights. It was 
packed with people in evening clothes; it 
throbbed with aboriginal music. Charles strode 
in and was greeted at once by the head waiter, 
a magnificent individual who looked like a Rus- 
sian grand duke—which no doubt he was. The 
grand duke led them to a table near the edge of 
the dancing floor. Mrs. Jessamine slipped into 
her chair, threw off her evening wrap and smiled 
at Uncle Richard. 

“Charles always gets the best table,’ she 
murmured happily. 

Mr. Bell looked at her. His judgment was 
disturbed somewhat by her vivacity. She was 
never still. A hundred expressions flitted across 
her pretty face. Her eyes sparkled. Her lips 
were mobile, lively. They broke into delicious 
curves, revealing her white teeth, the pink tip 
of a fluttering tongue. She was astonishingly 
youthful. He began to believe that Charles was 
right about her age. But—a dangerous woman! 
He must proceed carefully. 

“You two young people go ahead and dance,” 
he said dryly. ‘‘Don’t mind me.” 

The music was of a peculiar, heady character. 
Uncle Richard opined that it was jazz. He dis- 
approved of it; the more so because he was not 
unconscious of its appeal. 

“The primitive!” he decided. “It’s a return 
to the primitive. Pure paganism!” 

But he had to confess that this paganism was 
not without its graces. Mrs. Jessamine and 
Charles danced beautifully together. Mr. Bell 
observed that fact, and withdrew still further 
into himself. He began to feel positively alien to this 
world. The New York he had known in his youth had 
passed into limbo. And he was not so old either. It oc- 
curred to him with something of a shock that he was still 
a good two years under forty. 

He saw men dancing who were a good deal older than 
that; gray men, bald men—and one old chap who must 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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ING GARNET walked through the park at dusk. 

He had found out several things in the short time of 

two months. One was that the friends of a rich 
man are not the friends of a poor man. At first he had 
tried to buttonhole one or two likely men in his clubs and 
ask them if they didn’t know of some job that might be 
done by a man who could do nothing. Much as the request 
and the confession stuck in his throat, he was ready to 
make both; but these former genial acquaintances had a 
habit of slipping away, of vanishing somehow under his 
very eyes. A few had condoled; regretted inabilities. 

His clubs now knew him no more. Just as Maddox 
foretold, his creditors had leaped on his back like starving 
wolves on the back of an escaping horse, and pride made 
him pay them with a scornful hand as long as he could 
pay. That was not long. He walked practically penniless 
out of the Garnet house twenty minutes before the hour 
for which Silver had announced his occupation. He 
refused to see Mabel or to hear of a loan. 

“A loan to me,” he barked, ‘‘means a gift.” 

He met his mother twice and she found him adamant, 
a stranger son at whose soul she had never even begun to 
guess. Then she and Mabel went abroad, to the Cape, 
where Mabel had inherited interests. They meant to go 
on to China, to Peking, where Mabel had relations at the 
legation. They had disappeared, Mrs. Garnet with dis- 
guised and frantic relief, Mabel wounded to the heart. 

Garnet, then, walked through the park at dusk, quite 
alone. Already it was a different park, not the loitering 
ground of the rich, but the kindly shelter of the very poor, 
whom, night by night as darkness fell, those kind green 
glades infolded. Sometimes, padding softly and without 
purpose over the damp grass himself, he had looked at the 
prone figures, so tired, so purposeless, so lonely. They had 
always been there. He found himself now for the first 
time wondering things about them; if they ever dried 
their clothes, and how; if they ever ate, and what; if they 
ever had homes, and where. He did not ask himself 
“How does a man come to this?’”’? He knew. 

He knew many things now, things that went close down 
to the bones of people; things deep in the recesses of souls. 
It is strange how all those things come to light when the 
flesh begins to shrink from a man’s limbs, when daily 
another rag or two falls from his 
back, when his stomach is hungry. 

Garnet had not reached any such 
condition himself; it was weeks 
away yet. He only knew that he 
walked down the road towards it; 
that he began to meet these fallen 
brethren of his much oftener. 
They tramped that road; they sat 
under its cold hedges. It was the 
same road. 

He had kept himself a decent 
suit of clothes, superlatively cut, 
but now in need of pressing. He 
had kept himself an overcoat and 
boots, and a certain amount of 
underwear; the rest of his cloth- 
ing had gone. 

He laughed the first time he 
pawned a suit. Now he swore. 
Yet at the end of two months he 
was the richer by much learning. 
He knew of cheap places to eat; 
he appreciated the good cheer of a 
coffee stall; and a cocktail was 
now unnecessary as an appetizer 
before meat. Meat was enough to 
-be glad for. Ever since the first 
night of Anna’s début at the Charl- 
ton—when he had allowed himself 
the luxury of a last dinner there— 
he had not eaten at any place of 
such caliber. Neither had he again 
seen Anna. 

King Garnet dreamed of her as 
he went through the dank park 
that wet early April evening; he 
saw once more the great warm res- 
taurant. Ferrugi brooding over it; the massed diners; 
the warm red and cream of the walls; the dreamy Slav 
faces of the orchestra. Then the girl rose up in the sheath 
of her new silver frock and sang. 

His table was not far from her; she had not seen him. 
He looked and looked. Talk ceased to bubble and froth 
through the room when that velvet voice lifted. People 
stopped eating and waiters paused in their service. 


Night of stars and night of love 
Fall gently o’er the waters 
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When he could look from Anna’s face he glanced around 
the room to see the impression she made. It was insistent 
and sure. As his gaze wandered he saw his half brother. 
It was at the close of Anna’s third song, amid all the 
bravos and the clapping, that a huge bouquet of pink 
roses was handed to her by the leader of the orchestra. King 
Garnet knew they were from Silver. 

He saw her search the flowers for a card, find it; search 
the audience, find Silver; thank him with a smile. He 
himself sent her a note of love, of thanks and adulation by 
his waiter, and went out. He knew, indeed, that she saw 
success, as she had said, like a great golden body, very 
near her. And he kept away from her. 

At the end of a month he saw her billed in an advertise- 
ment of the Charlton’s thés dansants. In the afternoons, 
also, nowshe sang. So she had left the printing works. Her 
feet were upon the magic stair and she looked up to the 
heights which she coveted. As for him, his feet went 
down, and his pockets were empty, and his heart was sore. 
But all the same, two months after Anna’s 
début, he was walking through the park, think- 
ing of her just as vividly as if she were there 
beside him. 

That afternoon he had been to Maddox the 
lawyer. Maddox had stretched a point, know- 
ing that he came as suppliant and not 
as client, and had of his kindness seen 
him. 

““T want work,” said King. 

“‘T have none,”’ replied Maddox. 

“Ts there no work in all this damned 
city?”’ said King. 

“Yes,” said Maddox, “‘but it is be- 
ing done by people who will cling to it 
for dear life. There are jobs, 
my lad, but not as many 
jobs as there are men to fill 
?em.”’ 

A cup of steaming tea 
was brought in for Maddox. 
King Garnet was going with- 
out his tea these days—a tiny 
privation which was nothing 


“Hush!?’ Said Lucia, Her 
Restless Eyes on Anna, 
They Listened in Silence 
to That Glorious Voice 
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thought that never in his life had he seen anyth 
tempting as that steaming cup. When Maddox ga 
“ And bring a cup for Mr. Garnet,” he could have whoo 
like a small boy who has been promised sweets. 

The lawyer asked, ‘‘And what have you done so fa 

“‘T’ve answered every advertisement ——”’ 

a by post. That’s a poor way of getting a hea 

“So I proved after a week or two. After all, one 
to learn, hasn’t one?”’ 

“Yes, and learning never did anyone any harm,” g, 
Maddox, stirring his tea. 

“ After that I went personally after every job 
hear of. Everything, whether-I thought I could do 
not. I’ve gone after as many as thirty jobs in 
They’re generally filled.” 


“Maddox, is this the way to treat men?”’ 
“Why? Did you treat ’em any differently?” 
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Naste of money, with your lack of qualifications. 
j your friends?”’ 

have none,”’ said the young man bitterly. 
Jome! Come!” said the lawyer, sipping his tea. 

tell you I have none. I saw a man I knew in the 
t today coming towards me. He crossed the road. I 
to a man’s club and asked for him a few days ago and 
asn’t in the club. But I’d seen him cross the hall to 
moke room as I entered. I wrote to a man who was 
<ford with me and has a general merchant’s business 
2 city; he was awfully sorry, too busy to see me just 
—and had no vacancies anyway. Those are the 
-s I—I can’t swallow, Maddox. A smack in the face 
a stranger is one thing; the cold shoulder from one’s 
js is another. I can’t go on with it.” 
‘ou mustn’t be squeamish. Better men than you have 
_the cold shoulder, my boy.”’ 
Vhat’s your advice, Maddox?’’ 

ersevere, Garnet. Persevere. Unfortunately there’s 
ng I can do personally.” 
at bland and cautious sympathy sent the blood into 
et’s face. He rose and went out, thanking Maddox— 
othing. He prowled through a London evening, 
'y, tired, disheartened; and at last went into a little 
ating house off the Haymarket, where, for a ridicu- 
small sum, a man could stand at a long deal counter 
at wonderful meat pies. 
ere came to him a vision of Silver Garnet sitting in the 
»rtable Garnet house, at the long polished table with 
elicate lace mats on it, and the silver bowl—Floren- 
‘vork—heaped with bloomy fruit in the center of the 
| and the red and amber wines in decanters of old cut 
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ew butler—the old man who had witnessed Silver’s 
tiny was no doubt gone—was moving to and fro 
vhe dishes in their perfect order. And at the head of 
ble, silhouetted against the tall carved back of his 
i Silver’s face, at once easy and cruel, mean and 
nate, smiling, brooding. On the gray walls two or 


: big canvases—old Dutch flower paintings on dark 


backgrounds; on the long hearth odorously burning logs. 
There, master of all he surveyed, sat Silver Garnet. 

As a matter of fact, that night Silver Garnet was not at 
home atall. He was dining, as often now was his custom, at 
the Charlton. Often, if Anna did not give him the slip, 
he managed to drive her home. Often his roses and 
violets and lilies and Malmaisons came to her via the 
leader of the orchestra—not that Silver’s bouquets were 
the only ones Anna Land received. But from King there 
were no bouquets. Only that first adoring note, then 
silence. She looked for him, she wondered about him, she 
dreamed of him; her heart ached. Ferrugi respected her 
highly for her obviously wealthy friend. 

On the night that King Garnet was eating his supper in 
the little place off the Haymarket, Silver did not drive 
Anna home, however. He was there, and he had planned 
to do it; but Mrs. Aveline dined at the Charlton also. 
She and Paul Bobby were within twenty yards of the 
orchestra, and she had come to hear her sister sing. 

“Good Lord!’ said Paul Bobby, as soon as Anna 
appeared, looking straighter and slimmer and somehow 
more triumphant than ever. ‘What a beauty your sis- 
ter is!” 

“Hush!”’ said Lucia, her restless eyes on Anna. 

They listened in silence to that glorious voice. Lucia 
said amid the bravos that followed as Anna bowed and 
vanished: ‘“‘Her voice is lovely, Paul, isn’t it? It is better 
than ever; stronger, fuller, richer> She’s getting a lesson 
a week from a good master now; and, of course, she’s 
feeding herself better. She’s living softer. Soft living is 
what all women must have if they are to flourish.” 

“Of course,” the youth murmured. ‘Women are 
flowers.” 

“Women are flowers,”’ repeated Lucia. ‘‘Not that Anna 
will ever admit anything in the way of weakness.” 

“But surely,” said Paul Bobby, ‘‘there was never any 
question of a girl so lovely as that living otherwise than 
softly.” 

“You don’t know Anna. She’s a Spartan creature.” 

“But surely ——”’ 


‘She worked at a printing works! Actually, she worked, 
my dear! She had no money, you see, and the way my last 
adorable husband left me tied up prevents me from helping 
relatives in any substantial way.” 

“But ——”’ 

“Oh, I know all you would say, dear. But independence 
has been her creed.”’ 

“Tt is too hard for women to be independent.’’ 

“T always thought so, Paul. Of course, Anna could have 
married easily.” 

“‘Hasily, Lucia! With a face like that!” 

“And well, too. But she’s queer, Paul. So queer! She 
wants what she calls the best in life. Only she won’t con- 
sent to get it my way.” 

“Your ways have met with every success, Lucia, any- 
way. Not that you could fail to be successful, you darling, 
adorable, delicate, porcelain thing, you!” 

Over Lucia’s face actually fell a blush that showed 
through the mask of cosmetic. 

“T suppose I am rather absurd and porcelain-looking, 
Paul. My dressmaker always says the same.” 

“There’s an eternally tempting fragility about you, 
Lucia, that somehow enrages and intrigues one.” 

“Paul, shall we dance tomorrow?’’ 

“Tomorrow, dear? When?” 

“Tn the afternoon?” 

“Rather!”? The boy was relieved to find that the eve- 
ning was not her intention, for he had intended, if money 
could be borrowed, to take a very young, very fair and 
precocious girl out to dine. “At four o’clock, Lucia?’’ 

“At four. The Legation Club.” Their fingers touched. 

Lucia knew this was not romance. She knew it! She 
knew it! It wasso poor an imitation that no woman under 
fifty, however fond, could have been dazzled by it. Yet so 
little exacting do women of her type become as their 
attractions wane that she could make it do very well. She 
could even think over it and fondle it on lone lazy after- 
noons by her bedroom fire as she rested; and deceive her- 
self over it and work herself into a rapture about this fluff 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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He Went in the April Gloaming Through the Vast Green Spaces of Hyde Park and Saw the Outcasts Creeping Away to Shelter for the Night 
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Public Bequests 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was one of the earliest of a 

long line of public-spirited Americans who have bet- 
tered the civic life of their own dwelling place or native 
town by bequeathing to it substantial sums for specific 
public purposes. For more than a century public bequests 
of this sort have been increasing in number and in volume 
until today it is no uncommon thing for 2 rich man, moved 
either by real affection for the city in which he spent the 
best years of his life and amassed his fortune or by a desire 
to perpetuate his own name and to make secure the pres- 
tige of his children, to leave some useful and permanent 
memorial in trust for the use of his fellow citizens. Many 
a town is the richer for a public park, playground, library, 
museum or art collection thus acquired. 

Naturally enough, givers usually like to do their giving 
upon their own terms and in their own way. As they are 
under no legal obligation to give at all and as they have 
no means of enforcing the acceptance of their gifts, they 
are well within their rights if they consult their own pref- 
erences. Not infrequently they do so and hedge their 
bequests about with conditions and restrictions that are 
so irksome that their beneficence is robbed of half its 
value. In such cases the common tendency of munici- 
palities is not to adopt the take-it-or-leave-it attitude, but 
to apply to the courts for leave to disregard or run counter 
to the unacceptable provisions of the testator’s will. 
There are plenty of excuses for this attempt upon the 
part of cities to eat their cake and have it, too; but they 
rarely disguise the underlying purpose, which is to obtain 
funds or property upon their own terms rather than upon 
those of the giver. Courts have sometimes yielded to the 
argument that in view of altered conditions a judicial 
modification of conditions would more perfectly carry out 
the testator’s intent. More often they must pass upon the 
question of whether the public convenience and the desire 
to get something for nothing, or the wish of the testator, 
shall be paramount. Very rarely do the courts err when 
they insist upon a strict construction of the will and a 
close adherence to the terms of that construction. 

No doubt it would causea great stir if the courts sustained 
the will of an eccentric man of wealth who left a park to 
his native town on the sole condition that it should not be 
entered by red-headed boys; and yet public procedure 
must be guided by principle rather than by sentiment. 
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If such a decision were handed down the chances are that 
every red-headed millionaire in the state would be moved 
to do something handsome for the lads against whom their 
fellow rich man had discriminated. 

Self-respecting probate courts may not decently yield 
to the dictates of public clamor. A solemn obligation is 
laid upon them and they must fulfill it to the letter, both 
as a matter of public honesty and upon the score of good 
policy. It is the duty of the state, within pretty generally 
recognized limitations, to respect the clear intent of a 
testator and to see that his will is carried out. It is a 
matter of good policy, because it is only by keeping faith 
with the dead that it is possible to inspire confidence in 
the living. 

Rich men who are contemplating public bequests do 
not regard with complacence the overriding or the setting 
aside of the wills of other men of wealth. They reason 
logically in assuming that if the courts cut the strings on 
other public bequests their own will fare no better and 
they might as well keep the family fortune inside the 
family as turn over a generous share of it to the tender 
mercies of a group of local politicians. 

Jurisdictions that establish a reputation for keeping 
faith with the dead, even to their own temporary dis- 
advantage, will fare better in the long run than those 
whose courts allow them to grab immediate benefits 
regardless of the wishes and stipulations of those who 
confer them. Honesty is just as truly the best policy for 
towns and cities as it is for individuals. 


The Machines of Man 


LEAMING white and rarely beautiful in its setting 
(Ge gray desert and brown mountain ranges an old 
Spanish mission has stood for several hundred years in the 
midst of a Papago Indian village in a far-off corner of one of 
our Western states. A few hundred yards from the mission 
itself is a quaint little Indian burying ground with tiny 
white wooden crosses. A man could alight from an auto- 
mobile on the main road to the mission, walk into and to 
the end of the diminutive burying place and back to his 
car in a space of perhaps two or three minutes. 

One quiet Sunday afternoon an infant was buried there. 
The little white coffin was borne aloft by four maidens of 
the tribe, the women in black mantillas followed, singing 
a low melodious chant, and the swarthy bucks brought up 
the rear. About this simple funeral procession there was 
a dignity and majestic reverence that the white race with 
all its intellect and ceremonial could never hope to attain. 
Yet was there any chance for these primitive peoples to 
carry out the last sacred rites without at least one big 
automobile nosing its chugging way behind the procession 
and into the burying place, drowning out the low chant 
with its crash of gears? 

But we cannot hold a mere piece of machinery respon- 
sible for the lack of fineness of feeling and reverence, the 
lack of elemental decency, the mere fat-headedness and 
vulgarity of him who operates it. There are white men who 
would have hesitated to tiptoe into that burying place, 
with hat in hand, bowed head and hushed voice, and there 
are others who would have driven a freight train up to a 
cathedral altar if thereby they might have gained five 
minutes of amusement. 

Every machine that man invents contains possibilities 
of use and abuse alike. The automobile does not differ 


from other tools and instrunients except in its more wide- | si 


spread adoption. Its abuse may be emphasized—acci- 
dents, reckless driving, noise, traffic confusion, waste, ex- 
travagance, bootlegging, banditry, and the ever-increasing 
theft of cars themselves. But there is the other side, even 
more impressive. It has been related ten thousand times 
ten thousand. Everyone knows of the convenience, com- 
fort, increased prosperity, joy and happiness that the 
motor car has brought. 

A recent book, The Iron Man in Industry, tells of the 
deadening, depressing effect upon man of automatic ma- 
chinery. But automatic machinery produces automobiles 
and a thousand other devices that increase the country’s 
productivity and add to the occupations, amusements and 
recreations of its people. Man can use them or abuse them. 
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He can live in a whirl of automobiles, airplanes, radio 
movies, talking machines and Sunday comic suppleme 
or they can become his reasonable servitors. 

Men of weak character and low mentality always x 
cumb to their surroundings and to the tools at hand 
fundamental question after all is not in the machi 
in the man. He rises supreme above all his inventi 
is ground under them. If he has character, if he has 
of fitness, of decency, of dignity, he can survive any 
velopment of machine civilization, and profit from it, 

There is a worry lest education become too materi 
too vocational. If home training, religion, education 
some other force as yet undeveloped does not implan 
the young those qualities which make for self-respect 
respect for others, for honor, moderation and the fi 
things of life, then there is cause for disquiet, not al 
for education but for the very survival of the race its 


Subventions Versus Doles 


HE governments of Europe have during the 
years been confronted with most perplexing p 
arising out of decline in the world’s takings of E 
goods and services. What was to be done for st 
enterprises and unemployed workers? In most cou 
largely as the result of socialistic tendencies or p 
power of labor parties, the response of the governme 
been in the direction of state wages to the unemp! 
The British system is perhaps the best illustration. 
this system the plants remain closed, or run on par 
until conditions in the world’s markets enable full e 
ment to be resumed, when the doles of the state are 
continued. Capital, in the interval, goes on half ration 
none at all. Such stagnation is injurious to the 
of a plant as well as to the markets to which the " 
normally flowed. 
A different system was the one adopted in Swita 
Here the idea was to keep the plant running, have 
ployes earn their wages, and have the state bear the lo 
of the operation on the basis of an agreed acco at 
The state regarded certain industries as essential, ¢ ire 
for material reasons, indirectly to keep Switzerland ¢ 
map. Watchmaking, embroidering, hotel keeping anc 
production of cereals, livestock, potatoes and mi 
the recipients of subventions from the state. In 


even break. The social disadvantages of widespre 
employment were avoided. And certainly such as js 
sustains the morale of labor more than unemploym n 

Each system is a lesser evil, adopted only i | 
greater evil. But of the two lesser evils, subventio 
industry would seem to be preferable to subvention ol 
employment. The Swiss industries possess a parti() 
value in reputation and goodwill. All over t e W 
women wear Swiss embroideries, men and women | 
Swiss watches, and men, women and children sons 
Swiss chocolates and canned milk. Once lost, s 
kets are regainable only with difficulty. 

Even with subventions from the state the S is B 
tries have had a hard time. The high value of t 
franc has given the products of countries with de 
exchange a heavy advantage in export trade. 


tained. Not only is the supply uncertain, beca 
from numerous sources, but prices are very high on act 
of longer freight hauls. Nevertheless, despite high c 
fuel and low exchanges in competing countries, the 
exports for 1922 were almost as large as in 1921. 
of an unessential nature are under control, with the 


business cycle, and her progress upward has to a 
able extent been due to the fact that she has aide 
industries to offer employment rather than give 
workers wages in lieu of employment. 
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13 esteemed English did 
yt understand Lloyd 
orge when he was in 
jnd do not understand 
iv, when he is sitting 
jzuously on a minority 
i the Commons. The 
in was too intricate for 
jlardized comprehension 
13ull, and continues so to 
sent, albeit the English 
hon at great pains and 
jint to explain him, and 
explaining him for the 
«tury or two, as is their 
, The Lloyd George bib- 
jy now weighs two hun- 
¢d twenty-seven tons, 
ill be as heavy as Napo- 
y the year 2023. 
'steemed English are an 
sng people, especially in 
r of government. They 
| well in governing the 
jraces, such as Africans 
nians, but they are no 
kes with whites, includ- 
“inglish. If you pry into 
vities of the men who 
‘gs in England you will 
jised to find how gener- 
/ Seotch, the Irish, the 
jnd the Canadians are 
ae running, and have 
)f course all these are 
ybut being British and 
hglish are two entirely distinct occupations. One 
(jal, and the other is insular—quite so. 

) now and then some outraged Englishman, con- 
ing the dominance of the Scotch and the Irish and 
¢h and the rest of the outlanders, rises in passionate 
{and asks if the English intend to submit to this 
thing for all time. Apparently they do. For 
‘ting instance: When they finished, for the time 
‘ith Lloyd George, the Welshman, as Premier they 
»onar Law, the Canadian. 
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The Governing Class 


}' so long ago—only a year or two, in fact—a group 
¢men who felt deeply on this subject started a paper 
«weeks and weeks shrieked this humiliation at the 
| but nothing ever came of it. The Scotch and the 
ad the rest of them continued running the govern- 
jst the same. 
ducated English have looked upon politics as a 
“ym, and do yet, and are habituated to the univer- 
fad upon their higher politicians. They think the 
‘0 govern them should be molded. in the Oxford 
| pressed in the Cambridge press—shaped into 
he Oxonian or the Cantabrigian manner and 
t-given that ineffable hall mark that makes so 
nglishmen just like so many other Englishmen. 
iy When a man or men come along who, so far 
sidering politics a profession, look on it and 
it as a trade, or a business, or both, the English 
(olexed. They understand every action, every 
f every expression, every demonstration of an 
or a Curzon or a Balfour or a Grey, but a Lloyd 
or a Beaverbrook gets both their insular and their 
| goats. 
idubitably a most satisfying and superior thing to 
r of Oxford or of Cambridge, and not at all a 
ther on the subject or on the object of the distinc- 
ll Oxonians are like all other Oxonians in the 


David Lloyd George Leaving 10 Downing 
Street With His Wife and Daughter After 
Bonar Law Had Been Offered the Premiership 


essentials, and so 
are all Cantabrig- 
ians like all other 
Cantabrigians— 
alike in thought, 
expression, action 
and accents. If 
you meet an Ox- 
ford man of the 
dominant type 
you know what he 
is going to say, 
how he is going to 
say it, and why. 
And if you meet 
an Oxford man 
whois a politician 
you know it all 
twice, especially if inured to the English atmosphere and 
locale of these various demonstrations. _ 

That being true of the alien student and observer, it is 
doubly true of the Englishman’himself. Your real English- 
man is a person who has a mind that is divided into two 
compartments—one for the consideration and appraise- 
ment of all phenomena outside himself, and one for 
purely personal, interior, expedient, romantic and ad- 
venturous uses. Asa result of long and suppressive train- 
ing the mind compartment that considers and appraises 
the outside performs those functions in a thoroughly 
standardized manner. It has a code that is based on 
custom, precedent, habit and practice. Its judgments are 
inflexible. A thing is done or it isn’t done. A circum- 
stance is correct or it isn’t correct. A man is regular or 
irregular. And so on. 

Moreover, as a result of this long and suppressive train- 
ing the Englishman himself would deny this secret and 
inside mental attitude and working. He thinks he is a 
single-minded person. Wherefore he doesn’t understand 
many-faceted persons like Lloyd George, either, any more 
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Lloyd George Taking the Air 
Following His Defeat 
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than he understands himself. 
This aspect of the English has 
its humor for the non-English. 
The English talk and pose and 
write and declaim on the one- 
track basis, and at heart the 
best of them—the real types of 
the race—are incurable roman- 
tics, idealists, adventurers, poets, 
protestants and, sometimes, rev- 
olutionaries. The result of this 
combination is that 
ashamedly conceal their mal- 
leable interiors behind refractory 


they 


exteriors, and succeed very well 
at it; and the further result is 
that when an adaptable, not to 
say ductile, statesman like Lloyd 
George comes along they judge 
him and seek to understand him 
by these exterior processes, and 
get nowhere at all. 


A Welsh Gift 


N APT illustration of this 
characteristic is given by 
Sidebotham, the English pub- 
licist, inasketch of J.H.Thomas, 
the British labor leader. Side- 
botham says: “Mr.J.H.Thomas, 
at a small conference, was once 
whirling wild words around his 
head like a battle-ax when the 
Prime Minister interrupted him. ‘That’s all 
very well for the heathen,’ Lloyd George said, 
‘but remember that I’m a Welshman, too.’ To 
bea Welshman,” Sidebotham continues, ‘‘usually 
means that you have the gift of splitting your- 
self up into several personalities and speaking 
out of each. The Anglo-Saxon has not this gift, 
and is apt to call it by hard names, and thereby 
often does his brother Celt an injustice.” 

Without laboring the minor disagreement ° 
with Sidebotham that some Anglo-Saxons have 
it but sedulously try to conceal it for purposes 
of their own, that quoted paragraph gives not 
only indorsement to the statement that the 
English never did really understand Lloyd 
George but also explains his thirty years of 
political survival among them, and his later 
years of supremacy over them. 

This theory met with stern and chilling re- 
buke not so long ago when it was ventured to 
some English who have a large part in their governmental 
affairs. “Understand him?” they said. ‘‘Why, dear sir, 
we understand him all too well.” 

“And disapprove?” I asked them. 

“Most heartily.” 

“How long has this been going on?” 

“Why, we’ve always understood him.”’ 

“Then,” I asked them, “‘why did you allow a couple of 
Canadians and an Irishman to make him Premier in the 
first place, permit him to remain as head of your govern- 
ment for six years, and leave it to a Canadian to shape 
things for the riddance of him?”’ 

The answer wasn’t exactly illuminating, nor conclusive, 
and the facts are that this adroit, adaptable, versatile, 
eloquent and politic Welshman had the English dazzled 
just as a prestidigitator dazzles an audience of schoolboys. 
He thought, planned and acted too rapidly for them. The 
movement of the Welsh hand and mind was too quick for 
the English eye and comprehension. By the time they 
had partially assimilated one policy he was away off 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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An Idle Idyl 


FF in the land of 

(is: or maybe it 

is Ind, 

Where sampans hang esu- 
rient, against the golden 
wind; 

There lies a vale of cedars, 
or maybe ibex trees— 

’Tis there I fain would hie 
me and live a life of 
ease. 


And when the sun was set- 
ting of a turbid after- 
noon, 

I'd troll my way along the 
dale and idle down the 
dune ; 

And there I'd loll upon a 
knoll, and as the spind- 
rift surged, 

Drift into dreams, as 
Daphne into the laurel 
merged. 


And in my aureate mus- 
ings my floreate hope 
should be 

That I might see a dryad, 
a-merging in a tree; 

Mellifluous, I’d watch her, 
till lost to view, and 
then 

I’d wait, in hope of seeing 
her emerging out again! 


Onlooker— 
“‘Hey, Yer 

Door’s 

Open!”’ 


DRAWN BY R. B. FULLER 


And the moon would shine in torrents and the stars come down 
in sheets, 
And I would greet that dryad as the sun the morning greets. 
And what might happen after that it matters not to me— 
For I should have seen a dryad a-merging in a tree! 
—Carolyn Wells, 


A Day of Crime 


OHN COOPER was what George Ade might call a 
virtuous member of society. In other words he had 
never been in jail, had never beaten his wife nor had he 
ever indulged in any of those little departures from 
rectitude that tend to bring a man into conflict with es- 
tablished authority. Not that John felt especially self- 
righteous about it. ‘‘It’s easy enough to go straight,” he 
used to say. ‘I’ve no sympathy for a fellow who breaks 
the law.”’ John would wax quite fervent when the subject 
of crime came up. His 
job as reporter on the 
Daily Star required 
him to bein court quite 
a great deal and he 
knew whereof he spoke. 
In fact, John was 
what has been so aptly 
described as a hundred 
per cent American. He 
was married; lived in 
a small three-room 
apartment on Wash- 
ington Heights in New 
York City, for which 
he paid what would 
formerly have been a 
fair rental at the Ritz- 
Carlton; he owned a 
flivver; read the New 
York Times each morn- 
ing at breakfast, and 
attended church regu- 
larly every Sunday. 
This morning John 
was in a particularly 
amiable humor. The 
Times had contained 
more than its accus- 
tomed morning array 
of crimes and John felt 
more virtuous and law- 
abiding than usual by 
contrast. Mrs. John 
was watering the gera- 
niums in the window 
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Congressman Demanding a $15,000,000 Appropriation 


for Dredging and Widening Muddy Creek 
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box as John kissed her good-by, unaware that she was 
violating a municipal ordinance which makes it an 
offense punishable by ten dollars’ fine to have flowers on 
the window ledge unless they are inclosed by an iron 
railing. 

As he descended in the elevator he drew a pack of ciga- 
rettes from his pocket and offered one to the seventeen- 
year-old colored elevator boy. 

“Nice morning,” said John, and he walked toward the 
garage, happily unconscious that he had just incurred a 
possible term of three years in the penitentiary by violat- 
ing Section 484 subd. 5 of the Penal Law which provides 
that “‘A person who sells, pays for or furnishes any cigar, 
cigarette or tobacco in any of its forms to any child ac- 
tually or apparently under the age of eighteen years . . . 
is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

John was on his way to Staten Island to cover a sensa- 
tional murder trial for his paper, and as his flivver sped 


ot 


The Same Congressman When His Wife Demands 
$10 for a New Spring Hat 


through Central Pa 
his way to the ferr 
speedometer regis; 
twenty miles an 
There are certa 

which even the mogi 
abiding citizen } 
without qualms, ang 
felt no compunetic 
exceeding the speed) 

The Staten Is 
ferryboat was ero 
John’s car was 
wiched between two 
trucks in the cent 
the boat, so as the! 
boat pulled out o 
slip he stepped dow 
of his automobile 
walked over to the 
ing to contemplat 
beauties of the sky] 
Manhattan, which 
receding in the dist 
He stood there ay 
lost in admiration | 
topless towers y 
stretched out towa 
sky, not knowing 
he was thus ‘ina 
three more years 
prisonment in the 
tentiary by viol: 
Section 872 of the 
Law, which provide 
chauffeur or opera 
charge of a motor y 
who leaves it unatt 
at any time when it is being carried on any ferr 
operating in this state . . and from or to ac 
five hundred thousand inhabitants or over is guilt 
misdemeanor.” 

At about a quarter of ten John arrived at the court 
The wife of a prominent physician had shot and kilk 
husband under especially scandalous circumstances 
the entire community was alive with excitement : 
trial which was to start that day and which, for the 
being, had monopolized the front pages of the greatr 
politan newspapers. 

The corridor of the courthouse was crowded witl 
yers, witnesses, police officers and a throng of ¢ 
sensation seekers, mostly women, who were vainly | 
to be admitted to the trial. 

Over in a corner John recognized Frank G. Osborr 
district attorney who was to try the case, talking toa 
of men. ‘I’m going to beat this case,’ Osborn 
saying. “We'll 
that this woma 
no good; that sh 
to ea 

John’s notebot 
out and he ' 
rapidly. This 
news; good, qu 
stuff. His rep 
instinct told hin 
much. What i 
not tell him, hoi 
was that he was! 
ing Section 721 
Penal Law: “A} 
who secretly | 
about a buildi 
intent to overhe 
course therein, ! 
repeat or pu is 
same to vex or 
or injure othe 
guilty of an 
meanor.” 

John approach 
group, little susp 
that he had just 
three years m« 
his day’s accumu 
of prison senten 

Osborne greet 
cordially. Hewé 
ning for reélect 
the fall and he g 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
everyone cordially, especially newspaper 
men. The judge had not yet arrived as 
they stood there in the corridor and spoke 
of various things—of politics, baseball and 
the forthcoming big fight. There were, be- 
sides Osborne and John, McCarthy, the 
chief of police, and Wilcox, the counsel for 
the defense. 

“T’ll bet anyone ten dollars that Dempsey 
knocks him out,’’ said McCarthy. 

“You’re on,’’ said John, and they shook 
hands on it. Evidently the district attor- 
ney and the chief of police were unfamiliar 
with the provisions of Section 1712 of the 
Penal Law which makes it a misdemeanor, 
punishable by not more than three years’ 
imprisonment in the penitentiary, for any- 
one to bet on a prize fight. 

In any event they did not arrest John. 
Instead they continued to talk about other 
things. 

“By the way, Mr. Osborne,”’ said John, 
T’d like to sell you a ticket for a fair our 
church is giving next week in the vestry 
rooms. The minister gave me these tickets 
last night to dispose of.’’ 

Osborne handed John a half dollar and 
received one of the tickets. The district 
attorney was a sincere, conscientious public 
servant and a good lawyer, but he did not 
suspect that he had just assisted John to 
commit two more crimes involving a total 
maximum penalty of six years. For Section 
779 of the Penal Law says: ‘‘A person who 
solicits from a candidate for an elective 
office money or other property, or who 
seeks to induce such candidate who has 
been placed in nomination to purchase any 
ticket, card or evidence of admission to 
any ball, picnic, fair or entertainment of 
any kind, is guilty of a_ misdemeanor,” 
while Section 945 of the Penal Law pro- 
vides: 

‘Any person who shall collect money or 
attempt to collect money or any valuable 
article, or to sell tickets for any ball or 
entertainment for the benefit of any pre- 
tended benevolent, humane or charitable 
organization which has no corporate exist- 
ence, or for any benevolent, humane or 
charitable institution that has been duly 
incorporated or recognized by the authori- 
ties of the state of New York, without first 
having obtained written authority of the 
officers of the said institution or organiza- 


tion, attested under the seal of the said 


institution, according to its rules, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

The court took a recess at one o’clock 
and John and the other reporters went over 
tothe little inn opposite St.Thomas’ Church. 
After lunch the waiter brought a dice box 
and some dice and they played to see who 
should pay for the lunch. John won, but 
again he had added to his rapidly increasing 
list of crimes, for Section 2072, subd. 2, 
makes it a misdemeanor punishable by a 
maximum term of three years in the peni- 
tentiary to engage in, ‘“‘within two miles of 
the place where a religious meeting is 
held, . . gambling of any description.” 
When John arrived home that night his 
wife asked him about the trial. 

“‘She’ll be acquitted all right,’ he said. 
“No self-respecting jury would ever send 
that little woman to jail for killing that 
skunk.” 

“‘By the way,” said his wife, ‘‘Isabel was 
here today and I told her that if she could 
get another case of that gin we’d take half 
of ite. —Newman Levy. 


Notes of a Psychoanalyst 


ASE I. Jones, a leather-goods manu- 

facturer, dreamed of falling over a high 
cliff. After falling for three minutes he re- 
membered he had forgotten to bring his 
lunch with him. 

Plainly this man did not love his wife. 
Advised to leave her, he did so. His dream 
has not since recurred. Cured. 

Case II. Monopolous, a head waiter, 45, 
highly nervous, dreamed on three succes- 
sive nights that he had not been tipped. 

Patient advised to leave his wife, of whom 
he had obviously grown tired. Cured. 

Case III. Barker, a floorwalker, 37, 
dreamed he was driving a taxicab at eighty 
miles an hour along Fifth Avenue at five 
o’clock Saturday afternoon. At Forty- 
second Street he was passed by a bus driven 
by a Hindu. As he pulled to one side the 
conductor tossed three dimes in his face 
and threw a kiss to the traffic policeman. 
When he picked the dimes up he found 
they were Canadian. 

This man was advised to leave his wife, 
as he clearly did not love her any longer. 
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He is preparing to do this and a cure is 
expected. 

Case IV. O’Brien, an Irishman, 40, 
dreamed that he was in the middle of a 
large public square. It was raining, but the 
raindrops turned into bricks and machine- 
gun bullets as they struck. After being 
soaked thoroughly he awoke. 

Patient advised this dream always occurs 
when one no longer loves one’s wife, and 
that he would better leave his. Patient 
answered that he was unmarried. Sent 
immediately to a hospital for observation 
in the psychopathic ward, his case was 
diagnosed as homesickness, and he was de- 
ported to Ireland. I regard this case as 
having been improperly handled. Since his 
arrival in Ireland he states his dream has 
recurred several times. As this dream is an 
infallible indication of loss of affection to- 
ward a wife, patient has been advised to 
marry and leave his wife at once. This will 
undoubtedly effect a cure. 

—Baron Ireland. 


Composite Ragtime Song 
Music 


TEAL a tune from Gounod, 
Filch a bar from Bach, 
Swipe a chord from Schumann 

Or from Mozart’s stock. 
Sneak a snatch from Schubert, 
Crib the Serenade— 
Thirty cents a copy 
And your fortune’s made! 


Words 

I got a mania 
For Lithuania! . . . 
I wanna see those colored mammies 
Dance around in their pajammies! . 
I love the sunshine down in old Kentucky, 
But I love the moonshine better still! 
Who will you have now to cry over you, 
Sigh over you, lie aboutchu? : 
Come down to Dixieland, my hearties! 
We got some swell lynching parties! 
My darling Sarah! 
She’s the pride of the Sahara! 
Every day and night of the week 
She goes out with a different sheik! 
Mother— 
Your best friend is your muh-uh-huh-ther! 
She’s better than a sister 
Or an uncle or a brother! ‘ 
When Ching Chong plays ping-pong in Hong- 

Kong 


DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS. 
“Tt Says Here That Thousands of Married Wimmen in New York Goes Out an’ Earn 


Their Own Livin’.’”’ 


it 
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He sings a singsong the whole day long. a. 
Do that check —check—Czecho-Slovakian rag! 
Somejag!l ... 
Oh, those grown-up babies 
Give me the rabies! . . . 
Y’oughta see my sister Sonia, 
Oh, her shimmying would stun yuh! . . . 
I got the cowhide, French-fried, deep-dyed 
Indigo Bloo-hoos! 
I said the Blues! 
Sink—sink—syncopate! 
Every rule of reason violate! 
Oh, those ragtime writers, 
Jazz exciters— 
I wanna choke ’em, that’s all—all! 
—Max Lief. 


Lullaby 


F THE numbering of sheep 

Fails to send you any sleep; 
If a thousand—any number— 
Sends you never any slumber ; 
If you toss from side to side, 
Vigilant and open-eyed, 
This the wish for you I make 
As, my love, you lie awake: - 
Let your night of vigil be 
Wakeful with the thought of me. 

—Franklin P. Adams. 


Caught the Idea 


YOUNG American woman, having 
spent a number of years in Canton, 
China, had several excellent Chinese ‘‘boys”’ 
ranging in ages from twenty to seventy, as 
house servants. Her personal servant took 
care of all the laundry, including her dainti- 
est lingerie, sorting it and returning it to 
her room. 

However, he had a habit which was 
annoying to the point of being almost infu- 
riating to his mistress. When returning 
garments to her boudoir he would simply 
open the door, walk in, and make his exit as 
nonchalantly as if he were in no way con- 
scious of having invaded anyone’s privacy. 
His mistress had asked him again and again 
to knock and wait for a response before 
entering, but without avail. Finally the 
American woman became so angry that she 
threatened to dismiss him if he repeated 
the offense. 

He bowed low and smiled innocently, 
saying in his quaint pidgin English, ‘‘Mas- 
kee’—never mind—‘‘missie. Evly time 
lookie th’ough keyhole. No clothes on, no 
commie in.” —Helen Harris Hall. 


“*Gosh, Eph, Your Wife’s Wu’th Any Two of ’Em, Ain't She?’’ 
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The Lay of the College Grad 


OHN SMYTHE was a bright colle 
student, f 
Who studied in manner imprudent, 
Till he ended, alas, ' 
At the head of his class, 
After passing biology, 
Hebrew, psychology, 
History, botany, 
Verbs Hottentoteny, 
English, geometry, 
Greek, trigonometry, 
Chemistry, calculus, 
Germs animalculous, 
Stems philological, 
Subjects hodge-podgical ; 
Profswarned him, “Stop!” But—hecouldy 


A Bachelor first, then a Master— 
And still he kept studying faster, 
Until he could claim, 
Attached to his name, 
The letters A.B., 
A.M., LL.D., 
B.S. and M.E., 
FOOD EP Gey 78 
A B.P.O.E., 
And, last, E.T.C.— 
They stuck to his name like a plaster! 


Equipped with stupendous cognition, 
Smythe breezed out to seek a position, 
Expecting to grace 
Some eminent place 
As engineer, preacher, 
Collegiate teacher, 
Ambassador, doctor, 
Invention decocter, 
Essayist or editor, 
A bank where he’d head it, or 
Something to match his ambition. 


They listened to his application, 
And answered without hesitation, | 
“My lad, we regret 
‘Yow’re not equipped yet 
For such a position: 
Much less electrician, 
A tinker, a tailor, 
A salesman, a sailor, 
A canner, a spinner, 
A tanner, a tinner, 
A clothing designer, | 
A molder, a miner, 
A bricklayer, chauffeur— 
You’d make a poor loafer. 
Why not master one occupation?” 


Smythe’s face had turned grayer and gray) 
Not fit to be even bricklayer? 
; And then his voice woke, 
And firmly he spoke: 
“T stand for less taxes, 
For free trade on axes, 
Free seed, prohibition, 
America’s mission, | 
The flag of our nation, 
No more immigration, 
Against vivisection, 
For ample protection, 
Canals through each isthmus, 
Two weeks off at Christmas, 
The good old church steeple, 
The will of the people, 
For progress, prosperity, 
A nobler posterity ——”’ 
At once they glected him mayor! i 
, —Clement a 


Ambition | 


tf WANT to be a surgeon 
And with the surgeons stand, 
Incased in sterile aprons, 
A scalpel in my hand. 
In my opinion it would be 
A most engaging life 
To hunt the wild appendix | 
With buttonhook and knife. — 


I would not care to listen to 
The common ills and woes; 
I want to prowl inside of folks | 
’ From top of head to toes. | 
What greater pleasure can there! 
; Than .to investigate 4 
~ A human being with a knife 
And charge the highest rate? 


I would not care to pass out pills 
Or write prescriptions when 
It’s possible to cut and slash” 
A tumor or a wen. \ 
Oh, let me be a surgeon ; 
And with the surgeons stand, 
Incased in sterile aprons, 
A scalpel in my hand. 
—Wallace M. Bay! 


THE 


HERE are more than fifty 
thousand—perhaps_ twice 
that many—garages scattered 
over the country; and in almost any 
one of them you can be reasonably 


sure you will encounter ardent ad- 
miration for the Hupmobile. 


The same thing is true of the gasoline 
supply stations—together comprising 
thousands of experienced observers 
who, if they gave you a confidential 
answer to the friendly American 
query, “What’s the good word?”’ 
would say—‘* Hupmobile.”’ 


Situation 
With Respect 
to Hupmobile 
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It isn’t an admiration shared with 
several other cars, either, but a special 
appreciation based upon experience 
—and for diplomatic reasons it is 
not always expressed to those who 
do not drive a Hupmobile. 


OST of us have always known 

that the Hupmobile is one car 

which stands exceedingly well with 

the great mass of motorists, whether 
they own a Hupmobile or not. 


Most of us have also known that 
the loyalty of Hupmobile owners 


is almost a proverb in the automo- 
tive industry. 


But this other great group offers a 
different kind of testimony, and in 
some respects, perhaps, even a more 
valuable and convincing kind. 


Sometimes the repair man also sells 
cars and, always, both he and the 
gas and oil distributor cater to the 
entire motoring public. 


Therefore, their unhesitating tribute 
to Hupmobile—whenever circum- 
stances permit them to speak frankly 
—is all the more impressive because 
it is based on observation and com- 
parison, and is entirely unbiased. 


ERHAPS you haven’t known 
that this situation so highly 
favorable to the Hupmobile existed. 


Well—all motor car manufacturers 
know it, and motor car salesmen 
and motor car dealers and almost 
everyone connected with the busi- 
ness of building and marketing 
automobiles. 


It is unique, it is flattering, it is 
based on facts. 


It is one more clinching evidence 
of how well the Hupmobile is built 
and how well and how economi- 
cally it does its work—and therefore 
we consider it worth recording. 
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of philandering which would have left a little schoolgirl, 
royal in her young prettiness, cold. 

Paul Bobby’s foot touched Lucia’s under the table; his 
silk-clad ankle brushed her silk-clad one. He was once 
more out of a part and entirely at a rich woman’s disposal. 

“‘Order more wine, Paul. You like this wine?”’ 

“You are a wonderful judge of wines, Lucia. Waiter!” 

Mrs. Aveline was nearly always happy at dinner. The 
evening was the time of day for which one saved oneself. 
One’s energies were conserved, one’s good looks directed 
towards this hour. She had been under the hands of a 
facial masseuse most of the afternoon. She had had a 
mask plastered over her face, where it dried, and then 
was wiped off again. One’s complexion emerged fresher, 
one’s skin tauter. All the while she had lain immobile 
under that mask for fear of 
cracking it her thoughts 
had been on Paul Bobby. 
Later on she had made her- 
self up exquisitely, assisted 
by Marie, an adept at the 
art. She had dressed in 
white, with her pearls. 

But just as this philander- 
ing was but a pitiful imita- 
tion of the true romance so 
was Mrs. Aveline but an 
imitation of the youth of the 
extremely young, fair, pre- 
cocious girl to whom Paul 
3obby would make love to- 
morrow—if he could borrow 
the money to entertain her 
as she demanded. He 
watched Lucia languish- 
ingly, out of sheer practice. 

Another bottle of wine 
came; was placed in the ice 
bucket beside them. Then 
the wine waiter poured the 
golden wine reverently into 
their glasses. As Anna 
emerged again from her ob- 
security behind the grand 
piano to sing, Lucia lifted 
her glass and toasted her 
sister gayly. The act, so 
slight that perhaps no one 
observed it but Anna, 
warmed the girl’s heart. She 
loved Lucia and hated Paul 
Bobby. She began to sing 
the memorable song of which 
people never tire: 


“Falling leaf and fading tree, 

Lines of white in a sullen sea, 

Shadows rising on you and 
me ve 


With the first notes of 
Tosti’s Good-by the great 
room hushed again; hardly 
a fork clattered on a plate; 
the waiters stood listening 
or moved so softly that 
they scarcely disturbed the 
still, heavy air. And the 
words fell on Lucia’s heart. 
Their impact hurt so that 
all the transient fires of the 
evening died out of her; so 
that she felt dead and cold. The adoration of the glitter of 
life, which flickered but fitfully in her these days, faded to 
desolation. Now and again, turning her eyes to right or 
left, she saw other women with just that stricken look con- 
cealed on their faces that she was trying to conceal. And 
men all had memories. Only here and there some very 
young, blank girl who had never yet said good-by to any- 
thing she wanted and who had not contemplated a tragedy 
so dire sat immune. Anna sang: 


“Hush! A voice from the far-away! 
‘Listen and learn,’ it seems to say: 
‘All the tomorrows shall be as today; 
All the tomorrows shall be as today.’”’ 


Not very far from Lucia’s table, not very far from the 
singer, sat Silver Garnet. In their lonely roving Lucia’s 
eyes found him and remembered. Where had she seen 
that saturnine, dark face before, lighted, as it was now, by 
human desire, though not fearful—as it was now—of the 
good-by? 

She recalled the occasion with an effort. He had been 
entering that dingy room of Anna’s as Mrs. Aveline left 
it. Of course! 
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(Continued from Page 31) 


The silver-clad figure slid to obscurity again, and Lucia 
touched Paul Bobby’s arm. 

“Do you see that man there? That dark, sallow, rather 
sullen creature? That is Silver Garnet, who was in all the 
papers over that extraordinary affair of the Garnet Printing 
Works. He’s very rich, and crazy for Anna.” 

Paul Bobby looked enviously at the very rich man. 

Lucia went on: “Mrs. Garnet has gone abroad with the 
Conway girl. I used to meet them both frequently at the 
Minstones’ house. They say she simply wouldn’t stay,to see 
her son go to the dogs—you know, the boy who had to give 
up the family money and everything else to Silver Garnet.” 

“What happened to him?” 

“Nobody knows exactly. Anyway no one could do any- 
thing. I suppose he’ll get work of some kind. His poor 


“Rich Man, How Long is it Since You Addressed the Fraternity on the Arrogance of Capital 
and the Division of Wealth?’’ 


mother was absolutely broken-hearted. He ought to have 
married the Conway girl.” 

“Could he?” 

“Could he! My dear Paul, she’s one of those little de- 
voted women just made to be trampled on by some man; 
to give all and ask nothing. They say she was in love with 
him too. But he disappeared, no one knows where. How 
easily people are lost and forgotten!” 

Her eyes dilated a little. 

“He ought to have married the girl,’”’ said Paul Bobby. 
“What a fool!” 

““You’d have married her, Paul?’ 

Carefully, Bobby paused. 

“Oh, well, Lucia darling, I’m such an idealist, aren’t I?” 

“Oh, Paul, I love to think it! Few men are! Few men 
are!”’ She sighed tragically; and then said happily, ‘I 
thought I knew men—till I met you. Now I know there’s 
another side.” 

It was the rose hour after dinner. The wine was full 
amber, the lights were soft and a woman looked her best. 

Paul Bobby was turning his small immediate difficulty 
over and over in his fairly agile brain. He kept to the topic 
of Silver and his riches, which came conveniently just now. 
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He said: ‘“‘ Wonderful face he’s got, isn’t it? That 
complexion, that projecting jowl, which ought to 
strength, oughtn’t it? And all the coin he wants! [x 

A little feeling ran coldly through Lucia; a feeling 
this youth was asking indefinitely for money. He had 
it before and she knew his approaches. Yet she dare 
allow herself to feel contempt for him; that would; 
her too unhappy. She must cling to her delusions, for 
had a habit of failing her too often. Suddenly she w 
to offer before Paul could ask, which would save the; 
tion somewhat. ‘‘Oh, Paul dear, how are things now 

“T’m as broke as a new kitten. Not that I’m not 
to that, of course. It’s all right.” 

She was so glad that Paul Bobby was braye, tha 
dipped her hand into her vanity bag, under the | 
found two five-pound 
and pressed them int 
hand, which was als 
that moment unde 
table. 

“Dedr Paul) i 
Aren’t we—great frien 

After all, it was n 
three months since sh 
actually lent—or gi; 
him money. He ha 
run of his teeth in her} 
and the car; and she 
of course, paid for di 
and lunches; and sh 
that he enjoyed her 
club free of subseri 
often enough. 

His hand closed o 
notes. 

““We’re such friend 

“Friends, Lucia, 
adorable darling! Are) 
more than that?” 

It was perhaps be 
Lucia knew in her} 
soul, where she seldom 
to look, that they we 
even friends that she} 
her cloak round her} 
ders precipitately, pai( 
bill and went. At the 
moment Anna disapf 
from the orchestra dai 
Silver quickly paid hi 
too, not knowing that 
had a rendezvous wil 
sister and would ¢ 
him. 

All three, Lucia, | 
and Paul Bobby con) 
outside the restat! 
where Lucia’s car ¥! 
Silver was a moment | 
behind, but in time | 
pointedly to witne! 
women’s departure. | 
little coupé, when Luc 
Anna had squeezed ! 
the chauffeur, there W! 
room for Paul; ant! 
drove off without hin' 
ing him standing ! 
headed, smiling, up! 
pavement. Somethi 
the perfection and fi! 
the young man’s outward accouterments of mann? 
body—a perfection to which Silver Garnet did not at! 
made up Silver’s mind. He spoke. 

““We’ve met somewhere.” They had not. 

“More than once, I believe, Mr. Garnet,’”’ Bol’ 
turned; ‘‘but these occasions somehow slip one’s m? 
My name’s Paul Bobby.” 

“‘Ah-ha!”’ said Silver. “Of course! And mine yo® 
to know—I mean, to remember.”’ 


“Oh, you’re a personality and easily rememl® 
Bobby returned. ‘I’m not.” 
“What are you doing?” said Silver. “My car's 


Come along with me to have a drink at my hou 
you, and—ah—renew our acquaintance.” 

He did not know that Bobby knew what he knew! 
they were total strangers. He just thought the you! 
low was too polite to confess himself all at sea. A) 
known Silver Garnet by name and at sight. Such is 

Silver felt a swell at his heart. He touched Bobb! 
and motioned him into the cushiony depths of thet 
sine. He had an admirer and alistener. Silver Gar’ 
as yet a lonely man. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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This expression from a Buick 
owner reveals the fundamental 
reasons for the enviable position 
Buick has won in public regard 
and for the continued popularity 
of any motor car that bears the 
Buick emblem. 


TN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE Bat 5, B.W1I GK UV eee le B Uilil.D THEM 


ivision of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywher 


| 
| 
BUICK pees COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

The sisters drove away from the Charl- 
ton hand in hand. There was something 
about Anna which always made Lucia want 
to hold to her, to lean upon her, and not to 
let her go. She seemed a steadfast thing in 
a vacillating world. This she would never 
have dared to say; it seemed so starkly to 
admit disaster. But perhaps the younger 
woman understood it well enough by the 
clasp of that restless, ringed hand round her 
own cool fingers. When last they had met 
the gulf between them had seemed a wide 
one. Now it seemed bridged more or less 
by Anna’s silver frock, her silver shoes, her 
evening cloak of dense black velvet. These 
women now met on a mutual ground other 
than the mutual ground of their wistful 
sisterly love. 

Lucia had not long been back from 
Cannes; she had lingered there longer than 
her first intention; -life had no particular 
objective and one place was as good as an- 
other. Moreover Paul Bobby had been 
nothing loath to come over and visit her 
there; to be her guest for weeks at a time. 
She returned in the middle of a cold April 
to find Anna upon her golden stair. 

“Well, dear,’ she said as the car left 
the Charlton and rushed towards Picca- 
dilly. 

And Anna said simply, ‘‘ Well, Lucia.” 
And with mutual accord they turned their 
faces and kissed. 

S Things look very well, indeed, with you, 
my dear,’ said Lucia approvingly and 
eagerly. She felt the texture of Anna’s vel- 
vet with a thin, glittering hand. 

“Things,” cried Anna, ‘‘are gorgeous!”’ 

“Tell me everything,” said Lucia. 

So Anna began joyfully at the beginning, 
as women love to do, losing no word of the 
tale from the first. “I was doing so-and-so 
and so-and-so, when’’—proceeding up the 
steps—‘‘and then—and then’”’—to the very 
summit and’ climax. Lucia listened, rav- 
ished. It was strange how the woman of 
the world who had gained much and lost 
much, who knew all, yet had no true learn- 
ing, hung upon the girl’s recital. Not until 
Anna had quite finished did she pause to 
feel the waves of wistful pleasure and relief 
that were passing through Lucia communi- 
cating themselves to her. Such pleasure in 
another’s triumphs, emanating from Lucia, 
was for some reason heartbreaking. 

‘“‘Tt’s splendid, my dear,’’ she said over 
and over, when Anna had stopped. ‘‘Splen- 
did! When you wrote to me at Cannes you 
were so very guarded ” 

“T didn’t want to shout too soon.” 

“You are going to succeed, dear. You 
must succeed. I knowit. Isat and watched 
people’s faces tonight. You will get private 
engagements.” 

“Lucia, I have been offered several.’ 

“T am glad! Glad!” said Lucia. And 
then for no reason at all she broke up and 
wept, but stopped herself as soon as she 
had begun, with the practiced control of a 
woman who has longed to weep much but 
feared to disturb her complexion. She 
coughed away the sobs in her throat. “TI 
wonder,” said she, ‘‘if I ever had a talent, 
anything I could have worked with. I won- 
der 

“You used your talents socially, Lucia.” 

“‘T did not, my dear. I used no talents at 
all. My face carried me where I wished to 
go; that and a—a sort of joie de vivre which 
poor mother never succeeded in squeezing 
out of me. Oh, well, you have the joie de 
vivre, too, Anna. Curbit. Controlit. Make 
it—make it work for you in some way that 
will lest.” 

“‘T was telling you about my private en- 
gagements,”’ said Anna after a sober pause. 
“Two duchesses and a countess have en- 
gaged me for afternoon receptions. I am to 
sing—as a paid professional, Lucia—at a 
charity concert that royalty is patroniz- 
ing!”’ 

“T am glad!” cried Lucia with hysterical 
fervor. 

“T know you are, you dear!”’ said Anna, 
pressing her sister’s hand. 

They came to Lucia’s small house, set 
between bigger ones in an exclusive street. 
Lucia had sat on the left of the car, with 
Anna between her and the chauffeur, so 
that even if the servant’s attitude were not 
always that of the most perfect aloofness 
he need not have noticed her slight and 
silent break into emotion. Now her face 
was calm again, even gay. 

“Bring the car back in half an hour for 
Miss Land, Gordon,” she ordered as she 
stepped out. 

Anna followed her into the small warm 
hall of a uniform rosiness, where incense 
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burned somewhere. They went upstairs to 
the drawing-room. Marie brought the bed- 
time hot milk and biscuits and vanished as 
quietly as she had come. 

“Hot milk is awfully good for the skin if 
a woman is on the thin side,’ Lucia re- 
marked, sipping. “‘Never forget that, my 
dear.”’ 

“Thank you, Lucia.” 

“T saw that Silver Garnet man admiring 
you tonight, Anna. Won’t you marry him 
now?” 

“T can’t, Lucia.” 

“Did you know young Garnet, Anna? 
The other one? I remember I’ve danced 
with him at the Minstones.”’ 

“T know him, Lucia.”’ 

“Where is he?” 

“T don’t know,” said Anna steadily; and 
when she said it she knew she was as fright- 
ened as a mother with a lost child. 

“Would you have married him, Anna, if 
he hadn’t lost his money?”’ 

Anna’s shake of the head was short, for 
she brooked no questions now about King. 
She could not bear them. They became an 
impertinence too great to condone. 

“Strange, strange child!’ sighed Lucia, 
looking at her sister over the rim of her 
milk glass. 

toll want a man bigger than myself, 
Lucia.” 

“There are none,” said Lucia with the 


‘smile of a painful learner twitching one 


corner of her mouth. “‘If you knew as much 
about men as I do you would know that 
they are weak—weak! You must take 
them and make them what you want. Al- 
though,” she added, “‘I do not know why 
I say that—I, who never made anything of 
any man, as I know now.” 

“Men and women both should make 
themselves, Lucia. It’s such a weak cry, so 
ee blaming other people for every- 
thin 

a Anna! Darling Anna!” said Lu- 
cia with great earnestness. ‘‘I do hope you 
get what you want! I think I hope it more 
than anything in the world, and now dear, 
you listen to me. Tell me: What would you 
think, what would you say, if I married 
Paul Bobby?” 

“Paul Bobby! That 

“You may say it, Anna.” 

“____ that puppy, that little dancing 
man!” 

“He—he understands one,” 
Lucia. 

“You couldn’t, Lucia!” 

“One could do it very easily.” 

““A fourth husband!”’ 

“T’ve never been really happy yet. I 
know it now.” 

“He wouldn’t make you happy if he 
could.” 

“One wants an objective,” 
mured. 

“You have no dog,” said Anna, looking 
around the room. “‘Try a Pekingese; or a 
poodle perhaps.” 

“You are horribly cruel!’’ cried Lucia. 
“Oh, horribly, horribly cruel!’ 

“Only to be kind,” said Anna. “Lucia, 
do you mean Paul Bobby has asked you?” 

Lucia shook her head. The hand that 
held her glass trembled. 

“He wouldn’t, of course. He’s poor; I’m 
a rich woman 

“That wouldn’t stop him.” 

“There is a difference in our ages; a few 
years.”’ 

Anna reckoned silently the difference. 
Eighteen years probably separated Lucia 
and Paul Bobby, but she did not say so. 
All she replied was, very slowly, “I sup- 
pose so.” 

“Tt would be up to me to—to let him 
know that—that he could do so,” said 
Lucia, and she flushed scarlet. 

“Like Queen Victoria,’’ added Anna very 
slowly, and not looking at her sister. But 
she felt Lucia’s flush as if the disconcerted 
glow of shame were her own. 

“He is awfully in love with me,’ 
Lucia jerkily. ‘“‘ Devoted.” 

Anna remained sitting on the hearth rug, 
looking into the fire; and Lucia in her 
easy-chair looked at her sister for quite a 
long while in silence. Lucia broke it. 

“There are ways and ways of letting a 
man know 

Anna rose. 

“Good night, darling.” 

“Good night, darling,’’ Lucia responded 
in a small and shaken voice, yet somehow 
doggedly. 

Anna picked up her cloak, swathed it 
round her in silence and went out, leaving 
her sister still sitting by the fire with that 
flush on her face and her lips set tight. 


muttered 


Lucia mur- 


’ 


said 
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As Anna drove home in Lucia’s coupé 
she still wondered, like a mother over a lost 
child, about King Garnet. But Garnet was 
not so far from her as she feared and 
imagined. He had eaten his pies in the 
little cookshop a stone’s throw from where 
her velvet voice charmed five hundred men 
and women; he had wandered round the 
Charlton with some instinct of being near 
her; some hungry instinct of the forsaken 
man giving way to his despair. He had 
seen a scowling man emerge from the back 
door, an Austrian, a waiter summarily dis- 
missed for some misdemeanor. This voluble 
one spoke to the loitering stranger and 
voiced his woes. An hour later King Gar- 
net—who had waited humbly for a hearing 
all that time, hat in hand—was given the 
foreigner’s job. It was late and he was the 
only applicant; he was on the spot; his 
address and manner were perfect; he prom- 
ised credentials of respectability next morn- 
ing—and duly got them from a pompously 
dismayed Maddox. He was at work! He 
was in heaven! 
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OR many days King Garnet worked at 

the Charlton before he spoke to Anna 
or before she saw him. He was on the far 
side of the big restaurant, and very busy. 
Hitherto he had looked at restaurant life 
from the other viewpoint; now he looked 
at it from the wiser eyes of a servitor. 
There were no wages—only tips, and a 
waiter was reckoned: lucky to stand the 
chance of serving the Charlton’s patrons. 
King knew that a hundred slick men of 
several nations waited to jump into his 
shoes. The last months had taught him 
that. Now he fawned where before he had 
condescended, and he did not even trouble 
to worry over the probabilities of old ac- 
quaintances dropping in. Many of his 
former friends were on the Riviera any- 
way. And if they came he did not care. He 
had seen the truth that a destitute man can 
barely cling to his self-respect; but a man 
with an honest day’s work to do may hold 
up his head with a prince. 

One day he had served a dismayed Mad- 
dox obliviously. But for a long while—it 
seemed a very long while—he did not speak 
to Anna. 

He watched her every evening as she rose 
from her obscurity behind the grand piano, 
like a silver star out of a somber sky, came 
forward and sang. He was proud to love 
her, wretched at her ascension. But also 
he saw Silver watching her. He set a poor 
system of espionage to work and learned 
that sometimes she left the restaurant in 
Silver’s car. He feared greatly. At last he 
sent her a letter. 

That evening he had his reward. As she 
came forward to sing she looked out over 
the heads of the people to where he stood at 
the far end of the great room, waiting upon 
a client’s wishes. For a second across that 
rosy space their looks met and fused. That 
night she sang the Barcarolle for him. He 
knew that the song was his alone. And 
then, after the Barcarolle, she responded 
to the applause with a little song which he 
had never heard before; which reminded 
him of some nursery rime or game, he could 
not recall which. The accompaniment was 
like the spring of the year, fresh, delicately 
sweet. She sang: 


” 


“T sent a letter to my love 
He assured himself, ‘‘She has answered 


Indeed, she had! When he returned to 
his room in a street far less attractive even 
than that mean street in which Anna had 
made a place called home, he found the 
letter, saying: 

“Come to tea tomorrow at four. The 
same address. The same Anna. [Every- 
thing the same.’ 

It was midnight and the cold room was 
cruel. King Garnet sat at the table and 
laid his head down upon his arms and 
could have cried. 

“Nothing’s the same,”’’ 
“Nothing! Nothing!” 

He did not cry; he was too ashamed, 
even there, privately before himself; but 
when he lifted his head his eyes were all the 
more tired and red. 

That night, while King Garnet still 
waited alike upon Jew and Gentile, lavish 
and mean, Anna was driving away from the 
Charlton with Silver. It was not Silver’s 
importunity which brought her into the 
well-known depths of his big car so much as 
Lucia’s. Lucia had sent a note of frantic 
imploring, begging her to bring this queer 
hero of a hundred garbled tales to supper. 


he said aloud. 


April te 


“T shall be glad to meet your sis 
Silver as he leaned back beside An: 
have seen her several times dining 
Charlton, and once coming out ¢ 
rooms, you remember, in the bad 0 
that neither of us want to rememt 
my dear?” 

“T have nothing that I want to 
Silver.”’ 

He had asked her now to use Silve 
first name. : 

“You all over, that!” he said.’ 
admit regrets or defeat or sorrow, 7 
Well, I’m delighted to be going with 
your sister’s house tonight; partly] 
she’s your sister, partly because, m; 
she’s a smart woman, is Lucia A 
Partly because I’ve linked up in a w; 
a friend of hers—that young chap s 
about with so much.” 

“You don’t mean a worm called B, 

“Paul Bobby. You’re very super 
dear. Bobby’s an awfully smart 
knows all the best people in town, ; 
vited anywhere.” 

yee know he’ll do anything for } 
ner,” said Anna. 

“Who won’t if the dinner’s in tl 
house?” Silver replied earnestly. 

His earnestness interested Annas 
that she turned to stare at his face 
the electric light in the roof of tae ¢ 
he looked thoughtful. ; 

“The right house, Silver?” | 

“That’s where I don’t quite c 
yet,’ said Silver; ‘‘but I will! I will 

“Climbing seems so funny,” sai 

He glanced at her testily. 

“Not so deuced funny either. ] 
a man can buy his way in anywh 
if he knows just how. I imagine 
Bobby knows exactly how. Well, rh 
ing that he does.” 

“T don’t see what he can do for | 

“‘He’s my private secretary.” | 

“Silver!” 

“T’ve plenty of uses for a fell 
that, my child; and he’s someone 
to. ‘Days get long sometimes; nig] 
Course, I shan’t interfere with an 
acting engagement the boy happens 
He can have his evenings if he mu: 
‘em.’ 

“So that’s why Lucia has beelil ¢ 
get you,”’ Anna contemplated. 

Silver repeated: ‘‘I’m awfully 
say, to have a chance of going to! 
your sister’s smart little supper 
Her invitations are angled for quite 
understand. 

“Her invitations are angled for,” ( 
Anna, “not Lucia; not the womanb} 

Silver went on: “I spoke to you) 
Bobby one night when you drovi 
with your sister from the Charlt 
left him cold on the curb, poor boy! 
I had an idea we’d met somewhe 
know’’—Anna did not detect this} 
Silver almost believed it by now, soi 
impressed it upon the soft and }l 
young Paul—‘‘and he said he dil 
remembered. Recognized me at on 
anyway, he was a friend of your t 
Link enough. He came back with 
a drink; awful nice, candid, symj! 
chap; understands one’s viewpoint 
We fixed up our little arrangeme 
very night.” 

“So Paul Bobby is going to hi 
play the rich man.’ 

“Dunno that I need much help, 1 i 
I’m in full possession of all my fac 
think. Only, I could very well do i 
services of a private secretary; and. 
to engage one, why, I suppose I’m’ 

Oulton 

“None freer.” 

“Well, then,’ Silver Garnet add. 

He took her hand and fondled i 
the fur rug. 

“And us, Anna? How, about us! 

“Things are the same.’ 

“You adamant girl, you! I say w t 
said before; it doesn’t suit a wort 
ice and stone.” | 

She felt that Silver Garnet never 
this ice and stone to be so thin a | 
not to cover with any safety all the 
and the fires that burned beneatl 
many men, he did not know. Lik 
men, his anger with the ice crust k 
from assaulting it too dangero ly, 

She smiled and asked softly, “ 
you trouble about me oo ora 4 

“Because I want you 
She suffered him to hold] her haba 
clasp 

She asked presently, “Rich mi 
long is it since you addressed the fr 

(Continued on Page 42) | 
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-w York’s meat supply—when New York was New Amsterdam 


When New York was New Amsterdam, 
cattle pens and ‘“‘slaughter houses”’ strad- 
dled the creek running along the north 
side of the palisaded city walls from which 
Wall Street got its name. 


It is hard to realize that New York once 
got its meat supply from the immediate 
neighborhood, and that cattle were han- 
dled and dressed in what is now the heart 
of the financial district. 


An interesting system grew up about 
these primitive packing plants. 


The butchers were confirmed in their 
trade by town officials, and were ‘“‘ bound 
to serve in butchering and cutting up, and 
to provide their own ropes, hand barrows, 
troughs, and other articles requisite . . .” 


They had to make a most solemn oath 
“that we, as sworn butchers of this city, 
shall kill no cattle, hogs, etc., without a 
ticket of consent from the collectors of the 
mayor and alderman except it be for the 
Rt. Hon. Governor, Richard Nicholls. So 
help us, God Almighty.” 


Later, all meat had to be killed in a 
public place provided. 
* * * 
Today all this is changed. New York 
has to draw most of its meat from packing 
houses hundreds of miles away. 


It is a far cry from the primitive packing 
plants of New Amsterdam to the sanitary, 
scientific, and cost-saving plants of Swift 
& Company which are scattered through 
the live stock regions of the Middlewest 


and West, and which keep up a continu- 
ous eastward flow of choicest meats. 

* * * 
Consider the item of sanitation alone: in 
the early days no one was responsible for 
cleanliness. 


Now we have sanitary laws and U. S. 
Government Inspectors and, more impor- 
tant still, the pride that we of Swift & 
Company have in our products, and the 
responsibility that we feel toward the meat 
eaters of the nation. 


Scrupulous cleanliness goes hand in 
hand with scientific plant operation. And 
large volume of business enables us to per- 
form our services to the public at a profit 
from all sources that averages only a 
fraction of a cent per pound of meat. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 


wift's 


Acknowledgment 


Swift & Company is indebted 
to Mr. Rudolf A. Clemen for per- 
mission to use historical data 
from his book ‘‘ The American 
Live Stock and Meat Industry” 
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WIFT’S “‘Stlverleaf” Brand 

Pure Lard is ideal for every 
shortening and frying use. It is 
delicate in flavor, creamy in 
texture,alwaysuniform,always 
pure 
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Investigate 
this service 


NOW~r 


F you feel the call of 

the Far East—if you 
dream of days in the Philip- 
pines, China and Japan— 
send the information blank 
below today. 


The Sunshine Belt 


Palatial, new U. S. Gov- 
ernment ships operated by 


the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, now sail from 
San Francisco to the Ort- 


ent, via Hawaii, Pacific 
Mail’s famous ‘‘Sunshine 
Belt to the Orient.”’ 


A day’s stop is made at Honolulu. 
The Oriental ports of call are Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong 
and Manila. 


ranged in any of these ports. 


Stopovers may be ar- 


The ships are: 


President Cleveland sailine May 3 
President Pierce sailine May 17 
President Wilson sailine May 31 
President Lincoln saitine June 14 
President Taft sailine June 28 


Write Today 


Send for your Government's handsomely 
illustrated booklet showing actual photo- 
graphs of interiors on Government ships. 
Learn in detail about Pacific Mail service. 
There is no obligation. Send the blank today 


—now! 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Information Division Washington, D.C. 
P M O 2474 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment literature described above. I am considering 
a trip to the Orient 1, to Europe 1, to South 
America [1]. I would travel 1st class), 2d, 3d. 


If I go date will be about__ 


My Name 


My Business or Profession 


Town 


For sailings and accommodations address: 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


508 California St. 503 So. Spring St. 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 


10 Hanover Sq. 
New York City 


Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 


| fing the aroma of incense. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
on the arrogance of capital and the division 
of wealth and the nationalization of prop- 
erty?” 

Silver did not reply at all; but, looking 
sideways, she guessed the uncertain dis- 
claimers hovering on his lips. He still re- 
mained only on the brink of utterance when 
they drew up before Lucia’s house in that 
quiet Mayfair side street. Other cars were 
parked there too. 

The buttoned boy who answered the 
door received Anna with a smile, and took 
Silver’s coat and hat with the perfect man- 
ners that Lucia always required and ob- 
tained from those about her. Silver followed 
Anna upstairs behind a parlor-maid, snif- 
The incense 
mystified and impressed him. Also, he was 
delighted with this tiny house of perfection 
and the cars parked outside, and their rich 
occupants, who were within Mrs. Aveline’s 
small drawing-room. 

He took his bearings, acknowledged in- 
troductions, noted identities, with a swell of 
gratification. Heno longer hated this com- 
fortable, easy spoken and well-bred class, 
but saw that it was good, and aspired to be 
received right into it, with no dubiousness 
about his position. 

And this sister of Anna’s, this little, thin, 
frail, yellow-haired, tired siren of indeter- 
minate years, how graciously she smiled 
and took his hand! How exquisite her 
gown was, trailing behind her in a long fish- 
tail train! How womanly and placating 
and soft and languid she appeared! She 
made a man feel just right with himself; 
also that the world was right and all there 
for him. 

“At last!’ cooed Lucia’s drawly, reflec- 
tive voice—behind which there was so lit- 
tle reflection. ‘‘At last I have you here! 
Come with me. Mr. Silver Garnet, 
Lord Ivinghoe.”’ 

At supper Silver Garnet sat on Lucia’s 
left hand, facing Ivinghoe on her right. 
Ivinghoe was one of Lucia’s very old gen- 
tlemen who considered her a quite delicious 
young woman; but he needed much play- 


| ing up to; and hereditary gout kept him 


mainly at Bath or at Baden. But when 


| Silver saw this old man fondle Lucia’s 


fragile wrist, look with his rheumy eyes 
into her tricky ones, heard him pay her 
outrageous compliments, he himself thought 
her rather wonderful too. 

Lucia had a purpose in persuading Silver 
to her supper table that night. She had 
heard from Paul Bobby of his appropria- 


| tion of this new rich man, and she burned 
| to further Paul’s cause. She meant to make 
| herself charming to Silver, to make him 


feel at home, to believe himself possessed of 
graces and savoir-faire which he lacked. 
According to this plan, she laid herself out 
now to please and be pleased. 

Paul Bobby was an instant link between 
them, a congenial topic for conversation to 
turn to. Lucia had already heard of the 
strange encounter; but she listened inno- 
cently while Silver told it again, as if every 
word surprised and intrigued her. She was 
past mistress of that art of any feminine 
woman—the art of listening to a story 
twice with an engrossed air. 


“You must be a tremendous judge,’’ she 


| punctuated at times; and, “But then you 


have a genius for judging men; someone 
told me so. I shan’t tell you who.” She 
could not have told him anything of the 
sort. And, ‘‘Some men can read character 
at a glance—I always say it takes an im- 
mensely powerful character to do it; to 
dare to summarize in an instant and back 
one’s judgment. But you’re probably a 
man who makes few mistakes and dares 
anything. I think you are.” 

“IT am,” said Silver. “‘Few people think 
so perhaps. Few people have had an op- 
portunity of summing me up yet.” 

“Ah, that’s your fault. When every- 
one’s dying to know you!” 

“Aha! You flatter me, I’m sure.” 

“T don’t. I don’t flatter. You’re not fool 
enough to be successfully flattered, Mr. 
Garnet; and I’m not fool enough to ‘do ic 
though I may look a bit of a featherhead. ” 

“‘T admire your featherhead.”’ 

He looked, experiencing that curiously 
swollen feeling of joy which so easily in- 
flated him, at her yellowy head with the 
string of diamonds round it. Old Ivinghoe 
lifted an old ladylike lorgnette— his affec- 
tation—and stared. 

Lucia shook her featherhead and purred. 
Then: ‘Well, you’ve shown your dis- 
cretion in picking Paul as a private secre- 
tary. I don’t believe anyone but you—and 
I—realize quite what a brilliant boy he is.” 


EVENING POST 


‘So it’s our secret, eh?” 

“You don’t mind my sharing it?” 

“Rather not!” 

“Are you going to work Paul very 
hard?” 

“Well, he seems to want to be busy. His 
head’s full of financial games that I don’t 
get the hang of quite yet.” 

“That you don’t get the hang of! Oh, 
don’t tell me!” 

“T believe you think me smarter than I 
am,” he said in a modest voice, but in- 
wardly inflated by that delight and pride 
with which his company informed him. 

“T don’t. I couldn’t,’’ Lucia replied. 

“But who are these people who want so 
much to meet me, Mrs. Aveline?”’ 

Lucia did not know. She looked a thou- 
sand mysteries, therefore, laughed, and 
answered, ‘‘ When I have weeded out those 
many people very carefully you shall meet 
my selections here.”’ 

“You’re going to be a sister to me,” he 
declared with meaning. 

Lucia caught that meaning. She looked 
down the table, at the foot of which sat 
Anna, raised an eyebrow and sighed. 

“T wonder.” ; 

Silver looked at Anna, too, and said, 
suddenly a little somber, ‘‘ Well, so do I.”’ 

“Talking of sisters,’ said Lucia, “where 
is that nice brother of yours, with whom I 
can remember dancing several times at the 
Minstones?”’ 

“T don’t know the whereabouts of my 
half brother, Mrs. Aveline.” 

“Your most attractive stepmother is 
abroad, I hear. We’ve sat on committees 
together, I believe, in aid of something.” 

“*She’s abroad with—with af 

“Lady Mabel Conway.” 

“‘T have every sympathy with my step- 
mother,” said Silver, who was becoming 
much softened by Lucia’s accomplished 
hand stroking his prickles; “‘but she seems 
inclined to cold-shoulder me. Resents me, 
you know.” 

Lucia knew Mrs. Garnet enough to dis- 
believe in the cold shoulder. 

“That must be put right, here,” she said 
confidentially. ‘‘You must meet her again, 
quietly, and Lady Mabel. Darlings, both 
of them.”’ 

Silver acquiesced. 

“You know, I’d love to do something for 
my stepmother. Poor woman. It’s rough 
on a woman, isn’t it?” 

“T believe you’re the kindest-hearted 
man I know,” Lucia murmured, with a 
charming look. 

Silver glanced down the table again at 
Anna, and back to the little fair woman 
who watched him. 

“Are you my ally?” 

“T am,” Lucia smiled, and nodded. 

She had made up her mind during that 
intermittent talk, interspersed with prosy 
interruptions from old Ivinghoe, that here 
was really a most malleable man, prickly, 
stupid, vain, with an ego that swamped 
everything else within his sight; but at the 
same time malleable, and so rich. 

“‘T want her to let me give a concert for 
her,” said Silver. ‘‘Take the Queen’s Hall, 
advertise her well. I know it would please 
her if she’d let me do it. Will you try your 
persuasions?”’ 

Lucia tried them later on, when a few 
people still lingered over the bridge tables, 
but Anna and Silver were departing. 

‘Anna, have you really decided not to 
let anyone help you? To go on with this 
restaurant singing and private entertaining 
forever? Because that’s what it amounts 
to. It doesn’t really lead anywhere impor- 
tant. You ought to give a concert, advertise 
well. I wish I could do it for you; but, 
as you know, I mayn’t. My last adored 
one’s trustees ——’’ 

“You know that I hate to take anything 
from anyone, Lucia.”’ 

“T know, darling. But hasn’t even this 
tiny glimpse of a more tolerable life shown 
you that the world is full of good things?”’ 

Anna nodded. 

“Why don’t you make him give a con- 
cert?” 

“Silver Garnet?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“T couldn’t. He wants to marry me.” 

“You needn’t marry him merely be- 
cause he gives a concert for you. Think 
it over. And, darling, do you know he’s 
got Paul?” 

“T know.” Anna added dryly, ‘‘One 
leech on him is enough, surely.”’ 

Lucia tried to reply resentfully, but her 
voice suddenly choked and her eyes were 
suffused with tears; and she turned ab- 
ruptly away from Anna into the room 


again. Anna was left, smitten wi 
punction, on the top of the stairs, with 
waiting Silver halfway down them, 

Thus, since Lucia had turned away 
her compassion and apology, the com 
sion was all ready for Silver when, in 
car once more, he reiterated his plea 
of service to her. It amazed and baff 
his new pride that this girl held go ; 
and some of his sore amazement. 
his hurt voice. - 

“Damn it all, Anna, you behave 
don’t trust a man! Your hesitatio 
sulting. Sometimes I think you i 
maliciously, though God knows why 
see here! I want to serve you. I w 
to have your way; to succeed. 
you’ve seen just what success is wo 
woman, then you shall listen to me 
That’s all I ask. Now, let me take 
cert hall for you. All arrangemen 
be thoroughly carried out. Give jy 
achance. Let megive youa chance, 

“Tt would cost five hundred pe 
said Anna in a slow voice. 

“What’s five hundred pounds?” 

“More than ten times all the capi 
saved in eight years of work, Silv 

“Therefore, Anna, let me —— 

Anna murmured presently, “As 
payable with interest a 

Silver fell into sulks. He was 
glooming. Suddenly in the midst 
sullen silence he became aware, so 
that her mood was a soft, a chaste 
He did not know that it was due te 
tears; but as soon as he sensed 
darkness magically lifted. And 
memory came into his mind, whe 
might touch her. He possessed h 
her hand. 

“Do you know, child, that tw 
today is my birthday?” 

She made a kind sound of intere 

““My birthday, and I’m the lonelie 
alive, I believe; not a soul belongin 
No, not one! Not aman ora woman 
me luck or send me a ha’penny tok 
like to give myself a present on m 
day, though, Anna. I’d like to give 
that concert. Now, think of it th 
For my birthday!”’ 

He had her that time. She was 
to whom feast days were feast days 
be cruelly disregarded. Like all 
towards birthdays she.was ever ye 

She cried with a little reluctant 
“Oh, Silver!”” Then, “‘ Well, if I 
five hundred pounds before then—i 
get it in a fortnight’s time, becaus 
cert isn’t a thing to be arranged 
moment—I promise I will accept your 
derful offer.” 

But how her heart misgave her = 
thus conditionally surrendered! 

Silver smiled. 

““A fortnight from today, then I 
book you the best concert hall in Lo 
that I can get at six weeks’ not 

She was committed. j 

Day by day Anna was learning mon® 
more surely that it is not easy to si 
corrupt; to keep the faith. The 
of that wedge of softness, lux 
ease, was always feeling for a jo 
armor. Day by day she wanted mo 
believe her one or two counselors wh 
her she was too radical, too hard, 
mobile altogether for the swift f 
and compromises of daily life. She’ 
to believe them; but she still in 
believing herself. 

Yet, after Silver had dropped 
rooms —the same rooms; she had. 
her first home like any iannote 
to a roof that saw her as a bride 
hugged the thought of that concert t# 
As she climbed the narrow stairs— 
were carpeted now at her expense, 2 
the dreary landlady’s joy and p 
above which the gas was now always: 
for her return, at whatever hour 
couldn’t help envisaging to h 
coveted scene: The big hall packed® 
people, many of them already friend 
patrons; the empty platform, for he® 
shining piano, for her; herself in ¢ 
gown, singing passionately and witha 
ulous heart, for further glories. Wot 
this be less ‘sweet if Silver Garnet pro 
the means? Would she feel, in an) 
whatever, however impalpably, his s! 
on her wrist? 

She knew she would. She was not 
type of woman to take much an 
nothing. Rather would she never take 
could not also give. In her inner 
knew that her murmur of loans, P 
with interest, meant nothing. ‘ 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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S.ISFACTION GUARANTEED 
= YOUR MONEY BACK 


3 REMOVE SEAL WITH 
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isGold Seal 


Chere is only one guaranteed Congoleum and that is Go/d- 
57 Congoleum identified by the Gold Seal shown above. 
Tis Gold Seal (printed in dark green on a gold background) 
pitects you against imitation floor-coverings, and gives you 
tl protection of our money-back guarantee. It is pasted on 
tll face of every genuine Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rug and on 
Evy. few yards of Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. Be 
su2 to look for it when you buy! 


| ConGoLEuM ComPANy 


| INCORPORATED 
Pb delphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Kansas City 
Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal 


“Honestly, there’s no wear-out to this 
rug—and it cost so little too.” 


For the modern living-room floor there’s no other low- 
priced floor-covering as durable, practical and satisfactory 
as a Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug. These beautiful rugs 
are fast replacing woven floor-coverings which are so hard 
to keep clean and sanitary. 

Durable and sanitary, Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rugs come 
in attractive patterns that are suitable for every room in 
the house. They’re so easy to clean—a few strokes with 
a damp mop and the smooth, enamel surface is fresh and 
spotless as new. Their rich colors never fade. 


Another convenience—they lie flat on the floor with- 
out fastening of any kind; never turn up at the edges or 
corners to trip unwary feet. 


And yet with all their artistic charm and durability 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are surprisingly low-priced. 


Popular Sizes — Popular Prices 


6 x 9 feet $ 8.10 The rug illustrated is made 1%x3 feet $ .60 
1% x 9 feet 10.10 only in the five large sizes. 3 33) feet 1.25 
9 x 9 feet 125 The smaller rugs are made . Wye 1.75 
9 x 10% feet 14.15 in other designs to harmo- 2 me a oe ni “J 
9 x 12° feet 16.20 _ nize with it. Stee tice t aie 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. Canadian prices are also higher. 


Gold Seal 
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Do You Really 
Like to Shave? 


I wonder if any man really enjoys shav- 
ing. Yes—I even include the 2,000,000 
or more men who use Mennen Shaving 
Cream every morning. It may not be 
good advertising to suggest that a 
Mennen shave could be anything less 
than pure, unadulterated joy—an 
experience that you look forward to 
eagerly—but I have always felt that 
at best shaving was really a nuisance. 
My enthusiasm doesn’t run riot to 

the extent of comparing shaving to the 
joy you get out of a good cigar—or the 
second cup of coffee—or a birdie on 
the links. 

What I have insisted on is that 
Mennen’s takes off the curse—makes 
shaving comfortable and speedy—and 
keeps your skin in fine condition. 

I admit that a lot of men think the 
world of Mennen’s—seems to me I’ve 
had letters one time or another from at 
least 2,000,000 friends telling how 
Mennen’s has freed them from torture 
—how smoothly and gently a Mennen 
softened beard comes off—what a fine 
creamy lather they can build up with 
any water—cold or hard—but that is 
a comfortable shave—not a recreation. 

Of course, compared to what we used 
to get, a Mennen Shave is about like 
riding in a well padded limousine instead 
of an old fashioned buckboard—that 
is, comfort. I offer you an unsurpassed, 
comfortable shave—the kind that will 
make you rub your hand over your 
face and say “Gee! that was great,” 
but I don’t claim you'll be so crazy 
about it that you won’t be happy till 
you lather up again next morning. 

Mennen heavy, creamy, non-drying 
lather will quickly soften the toughest 
beard that ever bristled so that the 
razor will just slip right through. The 
heavy content of Boro-glycerine keeps 
the skin pliable and well conditioned 
and makes it possible to shave close 


without danger of soreness. 

Wouldn’t you like to try.a few Mennen 
shaves? Buy a tube at any “drug store. Use 
it for a week. If you don’t think them the 
finest shaves you ever enjoyed, send tube to 
me and I will refund purchase price. 


“un 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newarar, NJ. U.S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
could mean anything to a man like Silver. 
What he wanted was to buy—no money re- 
turned. Anna went into her sitting room, sat 
down and thought. 

The room was now growing attractive, 
dainty. It had fresh paint, new chintz; the 
bookcase was filling as weekly she bought 
herself some volume which she had long 
coveted. She clung to all these dear things 
most precariously, and knew it. The three 
months’ contract with Ferrugi was almost 
worked out. Nothing bigger had yet trans- 
pired. Ferrugi would renew. . Would 
he renew? 

Yes; she knew he would renew. She 
would earn six guineas a week; sometimes 
a guinea or two from some society woman 
who engaged her services for an at home. 
But all was as yet fragile, precarious. 

Then she went to bed, the affair un- 
solved, and lay awake and thought long— 
not of her own fortunes, but of a tall young 
man, very black and white across the vast 
distance of a rosy room, who had stood and 
looked across that space right into her 
eyes. She could feel his gaze still. He was 
so humble, so quiet, so proud, watching her 
whom he loved flying far from him. Her 
heart had ached. It ached now. 

She stretched out her arms into the dark 
and said aloud, ‘‘Catch up with me, King! 
Oh, catch up with me! I dare not wait for 
you. But, oh, I want you to win!” 

When she fell asleep she was crying. 


XIV 


HE next day King Garnet stood in his 

atrocious room, making himself present- 
able for Anna Land. This making himself 
presentable was not the easy matter- 
of-course business it had been three months 
ago. He had one suit—besides his evening 
clothes, which some provident instinct had 
bidden him keep, and which had served him 
to obtain his job at the Charlton. He had 
one hat, one pair of gloves, one pair of 
boots and, now, no overcoat. His shirts 
were all right, but his laundry was bad. He 
was not yet up to the tricks by which a very 
poor man turns an immaculate front—to 
any but close observers—to the world. He 
had, however, retained his trousers press, 
and in that kind of house the domestic iron 
could be borrowed with ease. Kneeling on 
the floor, he had pressed his coat and waist- 
coat, and improved them, however ama- 
teurishly. He had never dressed for a smart 
dinner in his old world with half the anxious 
eare and thought with which he now 
dressed for this red-letter afternoon in his 
new world 

And it was a fine afternoon, soft and full 
of promise, the tricky promise of spring, to 
be fulfilled by summer, then broken heart- 
lessly by winter. People were happy; 
women idled about and looked into shop 
windows; the sun shone. In Piccadilly 
Circus he stopped and bought a bunch of 
violets for Anna. He stopped with his old 
air of smiling negligence to wish the flower 
seller good day, and thrust his hand into 
his pocket in the careless way to which she 
was accustomed in young men of his ap- 
pearance, so that she thought he was going 
to buy a large bouquet and hastily began 
to mass the little bunches together for him. 
But he pulled out a sixpence, took one tiny 
cluster from her astonished hand and 
passed on. 

“Damn!”’ he said to himself. 

These were the little things that made 
him wince. There was no adventure in 
them, like the bigger things of hunger and 
thirst and struggle. 

Humbly he came to Anna; up the well- 
remembered stair, tapping at the door, then 
suddenly seeing her in a mist before him. 
It cut at his heart in a queer way. Just so 
had other things begun to cut at him, but 
this was worst of all. Then, as he stood just 
inside the room, with his back against the 
door, smiling hardily—if he had only known 
it—he felt Anna’s fingers curl round his. 
Her cool, steady fingers seemed to pull him 
again right into the middle of a life that 
was worth while living. 

Led like a child, without saying a word, 


he followed her to the hearth. She had a - 


little fire, though the day was so warm that 
beyond the muslin curtains the windows 
were opened wide. 

The memory of that kiss was with them 
both, and a brief silence like a spell dropped 
on them, broken first by her opening with, 
“Now sit there, in the old chair—every- 
thing’s the same, you see— and tell me all 
you are doing.” 

“You know that, Anna,” 
ting down at her bidding. 


said King, sit- 
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She took up her favorite position, half 
kneeling, half sitting on the rug. The same 
Anna! The difference between them lay in 
himself. 

He looked around at the flowers in the 
room with a smile. He had laid his own 
bunch of violets beside his hat and stick on 
the table. Following his eyes, she reached 
up and took them and pinned them at her 
breast. He had an exquisite sensation of 


oy. 

“How did you come to the Charlton?” 
she asked slowly. 

He told her. 


“So,’”’ she mused, “‘it was not because 
of me?”’ 
“No, Anna. Because of you I nearly 
’ 


resisted going for the job.’ 

““And, King, tell me your news. 
mother?’’ 

He told her. 

ae heard she’d gone, King. So you’re 
alone?”’ 

“ Absolutely.” 

ce Well? ” 

“Well, Anna?” 

“You’ve more to tell me than that. 
How’s life?”’ 

“You have seen how it is.’’ 

“No, King. No, my dear. That isn’t 
quite how I mean. I see you are in low 
waters for the moment. What of it? Tell 
me, what do you think of life now? Aren’t 
your discoveries pretty wonderful?” 

He stared at her thoughtfully; and quite 
suddenly he saw that his discoveries had 
been very wonderful indeed, already, but 
that he had gone only a little way yet into 
the new land. 

“Yes, Anna. Everything has a meaning 
and an importance.” 

“Tell me more.”’ 

“‘There’s so much that I don’t know how 
to sort it out to tell you. I’m in a beastly 
house full of squalid rooms let to just any- 
body who can pay for ’em. One week my 
landlady let my rent run on till the next 
time, because it was cold weather, and I 
was looking after a job then that I had to 
wear a decent overcoat for. I told her and 
she let the money stand. Now I found out 
afterwards, Anna, that that woman pawned 
her silver teapot to tide her over the week 
when I didn’t want to pay. I lost the job, 
popped my overcoat and got her teapot 
out. Now, a while ago, if I’d read that in 
a newspaper paragraph I’d have thought 
nothing of it; I wouldn’t have understood 
it as anything but trivial. But now I know! 
I’ve been in it. 

“Tt’s a queer house. The woman op- 

posite on my landing lends me heriron. 
When I first went there I gave a navvy. 
fellow who rooms in the basement a hand* 
ful of my cigarettes for helping carry my 
bag up. I hadn’t got over my indolence, 
you see; it seemed natural to have a work- 
ing man doing the chores. Yesterday he 
passed me half his baccy as he went out. 
‘You try a pipe, young feller,’ he said. I 
got a clay in the afternoon.” 

He took it out of his pocket and looked 
whimsically from it to Anna. She took the 
stained clay pipe in her hands. 

“Give me your tobacco.” She filled the 
pipe with the rank tobacco, handed it back 
and struck a match for him. 

“Anna, you won’t like this stuff I’m 
smoking in your nice room!” 

“‘Nonsense! Light up!’’ He obeyed. 

“‘T wish I’d been a pipe smoker before.” 

“There are lots more good things to 
learn yet, no doubt, King. We have ; a life- 
time before us, you and I.” 

She laid a hand on his knee. 


Your 


“The way you say that, Anna, makes me 


tremendously happy.” 
“T don’t mean it that way, King—not 
yet.” 

“‘T have to win out?”’ 

“T too; you in your way, I in mine. 
Then, if you still think I’m the woman for 
you, if I can feel you’ re the man for me— 
then, perhaps 

Anna got up from the rug and made tea. 
He knelt down and toasted bread. They 
had tea together and talked much, before 
he asked: 

**And now, Anna, tell me of you. All this 
while you’ve asked about me, the mess I’m 
making of affairs, the futile struggle I’m 
putting up. But about you there are far 
more glorious things to hear. Let’s hear 
them.” 

He questioned so eagerly that by and by 
she told him, reluctantly at first, because of 
his misfortunes, but forgetting those for a 
while in the glow of his ardent interest. The 
half jealousy of his questions, the wistful- 
ness, the fear, were lost upon her. She heard 


April i 


his “Oh, Anna, that’s magnificen 
“You darling girl, you’ll a 
want more than anything else in | 
for you to succeed gloriously !”’ 
just climb up—up—up, Anna. I s 
know!” And so presently she to 
Silver and the birthday promise 
made him. ¥ 
No longer were Garnet’s jealo 
fear concealed. He suddenly er 
“Silver! Silver’s going to finanei 
success? Oh, no, my dear! Oh, r 
took her by the shoulders. 


cad! You couldn’t, Anna. It’s 
ciple not to be helped, not to t 
You’re never going to lower tha 
for Silver! 4 

Anna awoke from the dream iny 
had been speaking so rashly, rig 
the recesses of her heart, to real 
Garnet’s hot eyes, his jealousy and 
his nearly brutal clasp upon hel s] 
The anger she understood, but 
ing was no reasoning at all in th 
his own past approaches. B 

She cried resentfully, ‘‘Why, Ki 
yourself wished to do that very 
me not so long ago!”’ | 
ee Anna! And you yours 
it!” ha 
“‘T was so much poorer then; I: 
quite helpless as far as money g 
isn’t now the risk there was tk 
friend fe 

“Friend! You call my worst 
friend!” 

“Tf any acquaintance or w 
King, likes to back me, I shoulk ih 
as a loan.” 


“You say that!” 
her shoulders, which ached from} 
and frenzy of his gripping hands 
say it!” ; 

“King, it is the truth.” 


“You're sents on his sid 
You hold him up to me as a 
right, while I am to be blamed a 
done and left undone.” 

“I do nothing of the kind. I { 
clearly.” 

He turned away. Ee 

‘Perhaps you do,” he groane( 
I—I can’t see clearly. How can yc 


to see clearly where you are cone 
’ 


thought I could go, but not so low 
go, no doubt. Youre flying far: 
now. I’ve got to look up and see 
reach. And you—you're going 0} 
worst enemy.’ £4 
‘‘Believe me that you’re distort 
thing, misunderstanding ever 
“A man does not misunders' 
“In a fortnight’s time, if no 
arises, I am going to take fiyg 
pounds from your half brother, ¢ 
repayable with interest.” 
“Your mind is made up, al 
She paused to consider the for 
answer, and to make it very 
looked at him, and knew him 
But she steeled herself and thou 
has not the right. He has not tl 
over and over again. She stretche 
hand to him, hesitating. He to’ 
kissed it and held it against his bi 
for a while they stood looking som 
each other’s eyes. a 
At last she said, “King, you | 
the right.”’ 
“T love you. Don’t you even 
love me?” 
ihe love and adore the man 1 


to 
“r “will be that man, Anna, ; 
you.” Then he broke and said 
arned if I ever see how! Dé 
ever see a way out of this! © 
Anna,”’ he besought, “‘if we were 
ried! If I could have you to come 
you to talk to, you to advise m 
keep me in heart —” : 
“You shall never lean on me, 
you’ve leaned on yourself.” 
(Continued on Page 46 
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Perhaps no single feature of motoring contributes so 
much to pride of ownership as the enduring goodness 
and beauty typified by the Symbol—Body by Fisher 
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STANDARD BUILDINGS 


The building you need 
is ready to ship 


No delay! Standardized units of Truscon 
Standard Buildings ready to ship from 
our warehouse. Any size or arrangement. 
Permanent, fireproof; walls of brick, con- 
crete or steel; windows and doors of steel. 
For building erected you pay but one profit 
—no trouble, no uncertainty as to cost. 
Low-priced because of standardization. 


Typical Truscon Standard Buildings 
Lengths: Multiples of 2’. Heights 8'1” to21’5”. 


Any arrangement of doors and windows. 
Lanterns, canopies and lean-tos as desired. 


TYPE 1 (Clear Span) with Lantern 
Widths—8’-12’-16’-20’-24’-28/-32’-40" 
48’-50’-60'-68" 


TYPE 2 (2 Bays) ‘A 
Widths—40/-48’-50’-56’-60" | 


TYPE 3 (3 Bays) with Lantern 
Widths—56’-60’-64-68’-72-'76-’80/-84" y 
88’-96/-98’-106’-1087-116’ 


E 3M (Monitor) 
Widths— 0" -64'-68'-72'-76' oe -84/-887- 90/ 
96’-98’-100’-106’-108’-116’ 


SAWTOOTH TYPE (On Reinforced 
Soncrete Base 
Widths—Any Multiple of 28’-0” 


Truscon Standard Buildings are 
endorsed by hundreds of repeat 
orders from companies such as 
Western Union, Grasselli Chem- 
ical, General Motors, Standard 
Oil, Camden Forge, Galena Sig- 
nal Oil, New York Central R. R., 
U.S. Coal & Coke, Pennsylvania 
R.R. Over 10,000,000 sq. ft. now 
in use for factories, shops, ware- 
houses, foundries, service sta- 
tions, railroads, oil industry, etc. 


Get Quick Action 


Wire, write or return 
coupon today for full 
information. 


¢~ TRUSOON STEEL COMPANY, SORT => 


: 1e) ces from Poffic to Atlantic. : 
8 For address see principal cities. \ 
N Canada: Walkervi Exp6rt Div.: New York. N 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

“Tsn’t it a woman’s part, after all, to sus- 
tain a man, and comfort him, and 25 

“Sustain? That word for centuries has 
been too easy for one half the world and too 
hard for the other half.”’ 

“There is something cruel in you, Anna.” 

“Oh,” whispered Anna, “I long for 
truth, and truth is cruel.” 

He turned away from her again, went to 
the table and fumbled for his hat and stick. 
His eyes were blind with tears of which he 
was truly ashamed. He did not know that, 
though she did not see, she guessed them 
and was wild to take him in her arms and 
comfort and sustain him, and let him lean 
on her all he liked. Only, she knew how she 
would have despised him afterwards; a 
man who, after all, had only to meet the 
same battle that she had met and was still 
fighting. He came to her again, quite 
steady. 

“T have no right to question you; no 
right to ask or demand. What you decide 
to do, Anna, you will do. But Iam a man, 
and I want to kill Silver. I could kill him 
with my bare hands, as you know.” 


Her eyes dilated. She kept down the little © 


thrill of elemental rapture in her heart. 
She murmured, ‘It will be all right, King. 
I shall take the five hundred pounds in a 
fortnight’s time. But it will make no dif- 
ference. If I fail or succeed, it will be the 
same; thesame Anna. And for many years 
I shall be waiting, if necessary, just the 
same.” 

Garnet replied, “I may fail you. I have 
promised to be a big man for you; but I 
may fail you. I am a waiter, and a most 
unaccomplished one at that.” 

“But you’re hearing, seeing, believing, 
learning—all sorts of things you didn’t 
know existed before.” 

“They show me that I may fail. You 
say, ‘Look clearly.’ When I look clearly 
I see that I may fail.” 

“And if you don’t look clearly you can 
never win.” 

“Very well, my dear. I have been very 
happy this afternoon and I thank you for it. 
And I have been very wretched. But I 
thank you for everything; even for that 
too. Anna, a fortnight, isn’t it?” 

“A fortnight?”’ 

“Before Silver buys whatever he may 
buy with his cursed five hundred pounds?” 

She shrank, but replied hurriedly, ‘‘I 
have told him I shall wait a fortnight.” 

There was a great storm within him, and 
then a great calm as he said “‘ Good-by.”’ 

He went to the door without even a 
handclasp, leaving her on the hearth, look- 
ing after him. If he had known how she 
almost ran after him, pulled him back, 
kissed him, cried on his shoulder, it might 
have made no difference to his going, in the 
sudden mood which had fallen upon him. 
He had as he walked to the door, as by a 
miracle, the exaltation which sometimes 
comes to a man at the end of everything, 
when he means to forge ahead for death or 
glory, and really does not take much ac- 
pute in the fighting, of which comes to 

im. 


He heard her suddenly ery behind him, . 


for the first time losing her strength, 
“K-K-King, I’m not wrong, am I?” 

He replied, ‘“‘I never think you wrong, 
Anna, unless I’m crazy,” and went out. 


xV 


IVE hundred pounds!” said King Gar- 

net to himself, at least five hundred 
times during the next two days and nights. 
“And I haven’t five hundred shillings! No, 
nor five hundred pence!”’ 

He walked the streets, looking at men’s 
faces—their prosperous, preoccupied faces; 
he looked up at big blocks of offices where 
money was made asin a mint; he saw sleek 
men escorting soft women into theater and 
dance club and jewelers’; he waited, nap- 
kin over arm, daily, upon his more fortu- 
nate fellows; he went in the April gloaming 
through the vast green spaces of Hyde 
Park and saw the outcasts creeping away 
to shelter for the night. 

He thought, ‘I understand the thief 
and the rogue, the mutineer and the para- 
site. I understand the murderer and the 
suicide, and I know why men do anything 
for money.’ 

He thought he understood more clearly 
than he did in fact. He had not yet reached 
bottom; only in the fury of his inexperi- 
ence did he feel himself there, not having 
tasted the deep sour waters in the bed of 
the river of utter destitution. 

He sat on his bed of nights and searched 
desperately for the means to five hundred 
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pounds. He dreamed of it in his pocket, 
and awoke to find himself bankrupt. 

He found himself loitering sometimes 
outside a lighted jeweler’s window. Here 
diamonds blinked; and pearls of such sheer 
beauty as made a vagrant’s mouth water 
gleamed on black velvet beds. Now he 
knew how the beggar feels, watching the 
vast spectacle of riches; now he knew 
envy, greed and hate; now he saw the 
classes as dogs at each other’s throats. 
Now he learned more wisdom hourly about 
his former blindness. Over the eyes of the 
rich man there is a lustrous film. His feet 
can never fit into the other fellow’s cracked 
shoes. He does not know. 

“But Iknow!”’ thought Garnet. “I know 
now!” 

He lingered covetously; but behind all 
those precious windows, at all hours of the 
night, was a watchman. Outside them, 

Garnet swore. 


police patrolled. 

“Damnation!”’ “The 
laws are made against men like me!” 

He felt weak. He felt the great hand of 
the rich world strongly protecting itself 
from him. 

He made up his mind. 

It was on the fourth day after he had last 
talked to Anna Land that, when he left the 
Charlton at 3:30 in the afternoon, he went 
towards his old home. He crossed Picca- 
dilly, took the well-known ways through 
the quiet and pleasant by-streets, where the 
most vulgar traffic never trespassed, towards 
the Garnet House. 

There was a fact which always struck 
him as strange about all his peregrinations 
on foot, shabby and daily more down at 
heel. It was this: That, whereas in old 
times, when a man had made his morning 
toilet and sauntered up Piccadilly towards 
the Ritz and lunch he met a score of ac- 
quaintances who hailed him courteously 
and gladly, he now met none. As by a 
miracle a man became submerged. He 
could be lost in his own London and no one 
would even find him. 

It was strange; it was bitter; it made 
him laugh. So, as he went, a stranger in a 
strange city, to his half brother’s house, he 
met no one who knew him, or who would 
have recognized him, anyway. 

He meant to ask Silver point-blank for 
that money, as a loan. He had swallowed 
his rage and his pride and he meant to 
stand before his brother, hat in hand. It 
appealed a little, too, to his sense of a joke 
that Silver might lend the very money that 
should free Anna from any impending obli- 
gation to him. 

He reached the well-known front door, 
rang the bell and looked about him. Work- 
men were busy like flies on the front of the 
house. It was assuming a dazzling white. 
Gardeners were attending window boxes. 
Silver had that usual affectation of the 
human mushroom; he must paint the lily. 

A new butler opened the front door and 
looked the shabby young man up and 
down. Mr. Silver Garnet was out, and the 
servant professed himself entirely unpre- 
pared to say when he would bein. | 

“The business is extremely important,” 
said King Garnet, looking beyond the 
butler into the familiar hall. 

“Your name?” 

Just as his name was on the tip of his 
tongue King Garnet remembered that the 
house was probably forbidden to him, and 
that the servants would have had their 
orders thereon. 

He replied, ‘‘ Johnson.” 

“You might see Mr. Garnet’s secretary, 
perhaps, if your business is really urgent,”’ 
said the butler, and he motioned the young 
man in. 

Within that spacious hall, then, still fur- 
nished in the ebony woods, hung with the 
thick dim reds and blues chosen by his 
mother, King Garnet waited. But in two 
minutes he was ushered into the library, 
into the presence of Paul Bobby. 

King Garnet saw this slight, pale, dap- 
per, inscrutable youth with amazement and 
amusement. Bobby was exquisite; oiled, 
manicured, tailored, barbered to a hair; 
and his sloe-black eyes were the coldest 
things into which King Garnet had ever 
looked. .” 

The young secretary made a small suave 
movement of the hand and spoke inso- 
lently: 

“Sit down.” 

Garnet sat down on the farther side of 
the big central writing table, and Bobby 
straddled on the hearth before a wood fire 
and surveyed him. 

“Your name is Johnson? 
ness?” 


Your busi- 


Apri 


““My business is of a very pri 
with Mr. Silver Garnet.” 

The secretary smiled very slight) 

“Really, Mr. Johnson? You hac 
tell it to me.’ 

“T must repeat that it is private,’ 

““A rich man has no private by 
Bobby remarked; ‘“‘or none which 
from the ear of a confidential ge 
Are you a commercial traveler, ar 
ance agent, or’’—his eyes traveled 
up and down the visitor—‘‘an appl 
some sort?” 

For a short space of time King 
kept silent, cogitating his reply, es 
dering about his exact footing in this 
In that silence Paul Bobby came 
conclusion. He had noticed the 
linen. 

*“You’ve come to beg, eh?” 

Garnet threw off all prevaricatioy 

““That’s exactly my errand.” 

Bobby paused and looked towa; 
door. He had to a fine degree the ar 
plication by his least glance or gesty 
look was a condemnation, a refusal 
eviction all at once. And Garnet lo 
take the soft, implacable boy and 
him from the house as, not so 
ago, he had thrown Silver. 

“T want five hundred pound 
calmly. ‘ 

Bobby, laughed. King Garne 
while the exquisite youth saunter 
window and back, contemptuous 
ing; and his anger suddenly 
leaving him with a great an 
calm. He watched Paul Bobby’s 
progress forth and back. 

The secretary stood again on 
rug, his hands thrust negligen 
trousers pockets. 

“Ts that all?”’ said he. 7 

“That is absolutely all,” said ] 
net, but with a metal ring in his 
voice. 

Bobby had raised an eyebrow 
the door, but he readjusted it and 
Garnet curiously. 

“You mean?” 

‘I mean I want five hundred po 

Bobby paused. ; 

“Your name is really Johnson?” 


“Tt serves.’ 
’ said Bobby. 


“Quite so,’ “GG 
serves not at all, but will do as 
other name as far as I am con 
let me know your meaning—if - 
one. You are acquainted with Cy 
Garnet?” 

“We have met occasionally.” 

“Come! Do you tell me 
strength of an occasional acquai 
have come to ask for a sum like t 

“I have come to try.” 

“You imagine you have som 
hold over Mr. Silver Garnet, I 

“On the contrary, no hold at g 

“Then, my poor fool,”’ said Bo 
may walk out.” 

“No,” said King Garnet, “I 
out.” 

Bobby looked intently fron 
bell, and back again. ‘“‘There’s 
behind this. Come! Let’s get 

“There is nothing behind it bij 
damn desperation.” 7 

The slim boy became sudd 
Into his cold black eyes came a 

“Desperate, eh?” P 

Garnet nodded. 

“People use big words too easily: 
remarked, balancing on his heels. 

“T have not used the word easil 
Coming here begging makes mesic 

Bobby rocked very gently on b 
looking him over. 

“Why the exactitude of the sunt 
scrape, eh?” 

“Tt is the minimum that I mu 
within ten days from now.’ 

“Why the exactitude of the dat 

“That is my business.’ 

Still Bobby regarded him with th 
of fire in his black eyes. 

“When you say you are desperé 
lieve you. You look desperate. Bu! 
think you will get five hundred pou 
Silver Garnet for no better reasi 
the ones you put forth.” ; 

“You think not?” 

“T know it. But ——” 

“But?” Garnet echoed. 

Before he spoke again. Bobby ‘© 
some seconds silent on the hearth, | 
for sounds about the house. Th 


were on Garnet, sitting moveles 
him. (Continued on Page 48) 
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The cheapest health insurance for the whole family 
is a Chevrolet. 


In a few minutes it transports you from the close 
and sultry atmosphere of the city to the pure invigor- 
ating air of the country. The shriek of factory whistles, 
the clang and bang of trolleys and the multitude of 
nerve-racking city sights and sounds are left behind 
and replaced by the restful and inspiring vistas of 
green fields, babbling brooks, cheering songs of birds, 
lowing of cattle, the rare color of wild flowers, and 
the scent of new mown hay. 


What meal tastes so good as a picnic lunch under the 
shade of the trees or on the bank of a trout stream 
watching the sporting fish? 


SSE, 


the cost of the car and its upkeep. 


far from the trolley or railroad tracks. 


easily finance the purchase. 


Dealers and service stations everywhere. 


- $850 Applications will be considered from high grade 
ia dealers only, for territory not adequately covered. 


Without counting the daily utility of a 
Chevrolet for going back and forth to work, 
shopping or taking the children to school, etc., 
== its value in saving doctor’s bills, broadening 
Ft your mental horizon and keeping the whole 

family physically fit, amounts to more than 


It is more of an essential to the modern family 
than anything else but a home; in fact it 
makes possible the suburban or country home 


Call on the nearest Chevrolet dealer and 
learn how much daily utility and year ’round 
health and happiness can be had for a sum so 
low that almost any American family can 
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He had the 


genius to stick 


The little Swiss village laughed at 
him for spending all his time in the 
kitchen. But Daniel Peter paid no 
attention. In spite of the jeers of 
his neighbors he stuck to his 
kitchen until he had perfected his 
idea. 


Daniel Peter gave to millions 
throughout the world Pefer’s milk 
chocolate—one of the most per- 
fect and popular food-confections 
ever worked out. 

Of the scores of varieties of 
cocoa beans throughout the world, 
only six go into Pefer’s and only 
certain choice grades of these. It 
is an art—roasting and blending 
these beans. The Peter’s process 
is still a secret. Only foremen 
thoroughly trained in Swiss meth- 
ods have charge of this work. 

Milch cows of highest grade— 
4,000 of them—supply the milk 
used in Peter's. Pure, fresh, rich 
milk every day. 


Peter’s is different—distinctive. 
It’s good. You'll like the fine, rare 
flavor of it. Ask for Peter’s today. 

If unable to obtain Peter's promptly, 
write to Lamont, Corliss & Company, 131 
Hudson Street, New York, sole selling agents. 


High as the Alps in Quality 


Peter's 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

At last he said, ‘‘I have been up against 
things myself before now. I have had to 
turn like a hare before the greyhounds. I 
know what it is. You are in that sort of 
tight place, eh?” 

“T am in a tighter place,’’ Garnet replied 
slowly. 

A slight kindness and warmth, calculated 
to a shade, infused the secretary’s voice. 
Without moving, he made a friendlier im- 
pression of drawing nearer. 

“But,” he went on, ‘‘there are often 
things a man can do.” 

“Name ’em,’’ said Garnet bitterly. 

“Sometimes,” Bobby pursued, “‘they 
are things which can only be named in 
strictest confidence. A man who can hold 
his tongue, keep his wits and show a bit of 
enterprise and pluck can now and again 
pick up a sum even as high as five hundred 
pounds.” 

Garnet sprang up. 

“Name ’em, I tell you!” 

Bobby laughed and dropped back into 
his easy air of sleek detachment. But his 
eyes remained lively on the other. 

“Tt’s not so rashly done,”’ he answered. 

“Took here,”’ said Garnet, “‘what you're 
hinting at I have no means of guessing. But 
say it right out. I swear to you that I’m in 
such straits that I’d take on any old damn 
thing to get hold of the money. Look at me 
and believe it!’’ 

“T have looked at you,” said Bobby, 
“and I believe it. It is just possible that I 
might put you in the way of earning—say, 
three hundred pounds within the next ten 
days.”’ 

“Five hundred!”’ 

“Come!” said Bobby. ‘Nonsense!’ 

“Five hundred!” said Garnet huskily. 

“Three would serve your purpose.” 

“Three would not.” 

Bobby hesitated, and at last said, “You 
have your definite reasons for making your 
price. Very well. The job I am thinking 
of, should it mature, would probably be 
worth that price. Tell me where and when 
you may be found, and I’ll see.” 

Garnet walked, fairly gasping, to the 
desk, and wrote his address. 

“After 10:30 at night; before 11:30 in 
the mornings,” he stammered. 

Bobby took the paper from the desk and 
slipped it into a pocket. He nodded. 

“When will you let me know more?” 
Garnet demanded. 

“Any time,’”’ Bobby replied, “‘if at all.” 

Garnet moved closer to the assured 
youth and stared him full in the eyes. 
Bobby’s did not flicker, nor did his gaze 
fall. He had the consummate art of the 
cheat, of looking everyone unabashed in 
the face. 

But the dark hint of the slow smile that 
twitched his mouth got through to Garnet’s 
bewildered senses. 

“This is a dirty game?”’ he said fiercely. 

“T have specified no game,” said Bobby 
coldly. 

“But whatever it is,” King added, “T’ll 
play it if you give me the chance.” 

“Tt’s not so dirty,” said Bobby, “as 
dangerous.” 

“T’ll play.” 

“There is one thing,’’ said Bobby, ‘‘that 
I’d like to know: Is this money for your 
own enjoyment?” 

“No,” said Garnet brusquely. 

“For a woman then?” 

Garnet replied, after angry hesitation, 
Bobby’s face lightened and his cynical 
smile mellowed. 

“‘T guess you’re all right then,” he said. 
“You'd go the limit.” 

“T’d go to hell!” Ne 

“T know,” said Bobby. ‘‘Some fellows 
would. I’m not like that myself. I use 
women; they don’t use me. By the way, 
you’ve seen better days?” 

That time Garnet laughed. 

“T thought so,”’ said Bobby. 

Then he returned to the subject of Silver. 

“You tell me you’ve no special knowl- 
edge of Silver Garnet, eh?”’ 

“None,” said King. “‘Why?” 

“T like to know fellows I’m working for 
inside and out,’’ Bobby replied. 

King Garnet’s easy-going wits had been 
sharpened by adversity and by queer house 
fellows, so he gathered Bobby’s drift. 

“Useful,’’ he said, “‘eh?”’ 

“‘T have found it so in my time,’”’ Bobby 
replied with his darkish smile. 

“You're a dirty dog if ever there was 
one,’’ King Garnet thought; and for a mo- 


ment he felt almost compassion for Silver, _ 


who was doubtless walking into Bobby’s 


rf 
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toils as a big bottle fly blunders into the 
deadly web of the lustful spider. 

But Bobby was speaking again, airily: 
“You know Silver Garnet’s chucking up 
the printing, perhaps?” 

“cc ryt 


“Yes. The works were sold today, and 
the goodwill, and so on, of course. Silver 
Garnet’s out for thrills.” 

“Thrills, eh?” 

“They’re all alike, these fools who get 
a fortune. dropped on ’em,’”’ said Bobby. 
“They get drunk with life, and so full of 
glamour that they can’t see anything under 
their noses. Silver Garnet’s sick of the 
works. He wants his money to play with, 
and you’ll see he’ll be the prey of every 
dud-company promoter in the city. The 
poor fool will bathe in what he thinks the 
waters of life, and the sharks’ll get him.” 

“T’ll bet they will,’’ said King Garnet, 
and for the life of him he could not help 
looking very rudely at Paul Bobby; but 
the youth minded not at all. 

“He’s speculating already,’’ said he. 
‘“‘ And his latest idea is a big film deal. He 
fancies himself as a financier and a patron 
of the arts.” 

“And if he gets the fall you say he’s rid- 
ing for,”’ said King, ‘‘what’ll you do?”’ 

“Be ready for it,’ said Bobby. ‘No 
doubt I shall be through with him by then. 
Even at his pace he should last quite a bit 


et. 

He looked quite smooth and placid as he 
stood there balancing on his heels before 
Silver’s comfortable library, discussing 
with amusement Silver’s probable downfall. 
King Garnet scorned him none the less 
vigorously because he scorned silently. 

“Well, clear off,’ said Paul Bobby. 
“You may hear from me at any time, and 
you may not.” 

King Garnet cleared off—and out of that 
house without the utterance of another 
word. 

Bobby was still lounging in the library 
when Silver came in. 

Silver these days was fatter, sleeker, in- 
finitely trigmphant. He felt as if he had the 
earth by the throat and could shake it like 
a rat any time he pleased. He had three 
hundred thousand pounds of capital, a fine 
house, two cars, an urbane young secretary 
gifted highly in the sycophantic arts, and 
he felt big. He threw himself into an easy- 
ehair. 

“‘ Anyone telephoned?”’ 

“No, sir,” said Paul Bobby. 

“Anyone called?”’ 

“‘No, sir,’”’ said Paul Bobby. 

“We'll have tea, eh?”’ 

Paul Bobby rang the bell. Pending the 
arrival of tea, Silver began to talk: 

“T say, Bobby, my mind’s made up. 
I’m going to buy the two Atholl picture 
houses. I’m going to rent those two big 
new American films that Ogilvey’s have 
made. I’m going to butt into this industry 
and show them how. It’s a great industry, 
Bobby; still cramped. I’ve got some big 
ideas that will astonish a few of these fel- 
lows, I think. I was talking to a young 
inventor today who has worked out an 
entirely new system of automatic change- 
over and projector control. Costs less and 
is streets ahead of anything used so far. 
I shall probably buy his patent. I shall 
probably a 

“Where did you meet him?” asked 
Bobby. 

“Waiting room of the Ogilvey people.” 

“You would,” said Paul Bobby care- 
lessly. 

He had scant respect for Silver. 

“What d’you mean?”’ Silver demanded. 

“Only that, sir,’ Bobby responded in 
his most courteous voice, “‘he was possibly 
hanging about to try to get through to 
Ogilvey.”’ 

“He was, but I headed him off, I said: 
‘Look here, young man, my name’s Silver 
Garnet. , You’ve possibly heard of me.’ 
He said he had.’’ Bobby concealed a smile 
behind the hand with which he stroked his 
shaven upper lip. ‘‘‘Hold tight,’ I said, 
‘and let me hear of you again in a couple 
of days time. You may find it distinctly 
worth your while.’ He struck me as a keen 
man, very keen.” 

“T’ll bet he is,’’ said Bobby. “‘And so 
your mind’s made up? You’re buying the 
houses. Any idea of price?” 

“T shall go up to one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds for the two.” 

“T hear Ogilvey’s are on the point of 
buying ’em,’’ Bobby remarked. 

Silver’s smile was infinitely crafty. 

“So I hear too. But I think my bid will 
be considerably over theirs. Tomorrow 
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I’m talking it over with this you; 
fellow, who seems pretty shrewé 
and then I’ll buy.” 

“T have found out for you 
Ogilvey’s are calling a special h 
ing to discuss the business the 
tomorrow.” 

“They’ll be too late!’ said 
portantly. 

“Seen Atholl’s at all, sir?’”’ 

“Not me,” said Silver. “Iki 
or two, my boy. Don’t forget 
I’m not creating any competiti 
go in quietly when I’m ready, 
deal quietly and slide into tl 
before the rest of the trade knov\} 
newcomer among ’em. That’: 
Bobby. A lot of talk and chai 
advertisement, and what happe} 
horde o’ riffraff round one, toutlg 
kind of picking. Yes, I may é 
that kind of fool. I say may th 
I give much chance for it; buif 
judged wrong. Eh?” 4 

“T should say so,’’ Bobby ril 
admirable gravity. | 

“The thunderclap method, t}|} 
method—that’s me,” said Sil 
here’s tea. Pour it out.” 

His eye fell on the silver equi 
vast silver tray. F 
“Bought Queen Anne tea a 


4 
he said; ‘‘paid a hundred gui 
Beautiful thing. Bought Wedgy 
service too. Paid seventy-fir 
Well, I fancied it—all real old iu 
“Tf you don’t even begin ‘lf 
taking care of your money —”’ 
was commencing, when he stop 


all, the man would last him out/A 
would part with their mone} 
anyhow, any time. Saving f 
fool’s job. 
“Sure of the stuff?” he aske: 
“Sure?” Silver repeated. 
should say so! I know a littlea 
more things than just printing, lo 


could have picked up the Qe 
service for you for half the nn 
the Wedgwood stuff too.” It 
interest to him to destroy ija 
Silver’s self-satisfaction. f 

“When I fancy a thing I hab 
Silver. | 

Bobby poured tea daintily a 
He sugared, creamed and hale 
his cup. His brain was busy. 

“There are two or three thik 
of going into,” said Silver coild 
“The printing works was all 1 
source of income for an old la 
safe. But for a man with braiial 
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ideas and inspirations—there 
game to be played with his 1 
that. What do you bet meld 
becoming a millionaire?” | 

Bobby listened respectfully, it 
priate sounds. \ 

“‘ Multimillionaire, rather,” ale 


“Not I 2e 
Ogilvey’s, and Ogilvey’s agas 
shall walk in, make my offer, 
then or never, and unless th/\ 
bidders, which they haven’t, — 
on the spot.” 

“No; they’ve no other biié 
Bobby. 

“What do you know abouthi 
demanded. | 

Bobby gestured. ; 

“Well, in a sense I’m in th|l 
that sort of thing, aren’t I? 
rumors and sorts ’em out.” 

“Precisely,’’ said Silver, 
do. I’ve got intuition. I knoy 
from t’other almost by smell. | 
How’s Mrs. Aveline?”’ 

“T junched with her today. 5! 
of you.” 

“Of me, eh?”’ smiled Silver.| 

Bobby nodded. ; 

“‘She’s got a tremendous a 
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women,” said Silver; 

Fascinating. Must see her § 

Send her some flowers.” : 
“Flowers? Now?” 


(Continued on Page ; 
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For twenty-three years, Packard designing 
and manufacturing have served but one 
ideal—to conform faithfully to the most 
rigid requirements of the discriminating 
motor car buyer. 


Thus, the name Packard is today synony- 
mous with highest quality, with supreme 
good taste, with extraordinarily fine appear- 
ance, with unusual brilliance of performance. 
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And in the Packard of today, Packard 


achievement has attained new and unpre- 
cedented heights. 


For Packard alone has added to the luxuri- 
ous appeal of a really fine car the highly 
desirable attributes of true economy—of 
operation, of maintenance, of investment. 
The wide-spread public recognition of these 
rare accomplishments has forced Packard 
production to the highest point in its history. 


Single-Six Touring Car, Five-Passenger, $2485 


at Detroit 
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Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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True 


The 


“Two sets of Goodyear Cushions 
each gave us two years of good 
service. Now the new Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread Cushion 
Tives on five of our trucks show 
the same excellent cushion- 
ing and wear.’’—SCHIPPER’S 
EXPRESS, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The original Goodyear 
Cushion Tire was fa- 
mous for cushioning 
and wear. To those 
qualities we have now 
added the tractive 
power and extra resil- 
ience of the AIll- 
Weather Tread. The 
result is the last word 
in cushioning, traction 
and wear—the New 
Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread Cush- 


ion Tire. 


GOODS YEAR 


The right tire for your hauling ismade 
by Goodyear—Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
and smooth-surface Solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

“Ah, go and ring up my florist and tell 
’em to send six dozen roses along right 
away. Orsend aservant; someone’ll have 
to take my card. My card must go in.” 

Bobby put down his cup and left the 
room. 

He accomplished the errand, save for the 
inclosure of Silver’s card. He substituted 
his own. The flowers cost him nothing; 
and Lucia’s pleasure would be infinitely 
greater. 

Silver stretched his legs and leaned back 
and thought of Anna. In ten days’ time now 
he would be booking that concert for her; 
starting her real career; her press agent 
should be all right; she should see how a 
man of his caliber could just lay all the 
things she wanted so easily at her feet. She 
should see—and succumb. 

““Won’t be long now,” Silver thought. 

Bobby returned. He had Silver’s en- 
gagement book in his hand. 

“T must remind you that you’re engaged 
tonight, Mr. Garnet. Dinner at 8:30 at the 
Senior Charlton Club with Lord Ivinghoe.”’ 

“Oh, ah! Old Ivinghoe,” said Silver, 
affecting a yawn of nonchalance. ‘Nice 
old fellow,” he added. ‘Shall ask him to 
put me up for that club.” 
ae afraid even Lord Ivinghoe can’t do 
that.” 

“Eh?” said Silver disbelievingly. 
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“You wouldn’t get in during your life- 
time,’’ Bobby explained. ‘‘The member- 
ship list is closed just now, and the waiting 
list is pretty long.” 

“Confounded silly system these high- 
class clubs are run on,” Silver complained. 

Paul Bobby sympathetically agreed. 

“T’m thinking of making old Ivinghoe 
one of my directors when I start my film 
company,” said Silver with incredible im- 
portance. ‘‘We’re to talk it over tonight. 
Wants five hundred guineas a year though, 
in fee.”’ 

“Half these old families are very poor,” 
said Bobby gravely. ‘‘They can turn an 
easy penny by hiring out their names, and 
they do it. It’s the only thing they can do.” 

“Aha!” said Silver. ‘Well, I don’t 
grudge the old feller the money.” 

“He'll give you a good dinner for it,” 
Bobby remarked, ‘‘and introduce you to 
his pals, most of whom would be charmed 
to do the same.” 

“Aha!” said Silver obliviously. © “‘So 
the world goes.” 

“As you won’t be wanting me this eve- 
ning,’”’ Bobby added, “I’ve made an en- 
gagement outside, after dinner.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said the bland 
Silver. 

Bobby left him to his castle building. 

Silver Garnet sat beside the fire, legs 

stretched out, head back, eyes on the ceiling, 


THe ECLIPSE OF LLOYD 


yonder with another, doing things that pos- 
itively were not done, and the bemused 
English never did catch up with him. It 
took a Canadian to do that. 

Of course the elevation of a man to the 
premiership or the lowering of a man from 
the premiership is the result of a large num- 
ber of circumstances working together or 
being made workable together. The situa- 
tion must exist, in some degree, that 
makes the enterprise feasible, and that 
situation is ordinarily based on many inci- 
dents, accidents, expedients and conditions. 
However, the useful manipulation of these 
factors, and their skillful combination and 
utilization must be begun, must be pur- 
sued, and must be put behind some one 
man. Politics of that sort may be general 
in origin but must be specific in execution. 

Thus when it is said that certain men 
made Lloyd George Premier in 1916 and 
certain men deposed him in 1922 it is not 
claimed that these men did everything, 
were the sole factors. They were the agents 
both provocateur and executionary; and as 
it happens, these agents in the first instance 
were not Englishmen, which is a distinction 
the Englishman draws in his own favor 
against all non-English more sharply than 
any other. Mr. Asquith was Premier in 
1916. The war was on and there was much 
criticism and discontent. Lloyd George was 
Secretary of State for War. He was out of 
sympathy with many if not most of the 
policies of Mr. Asquith and not in close 
accord with numerous members of the cabi- 
net. He and Sir Edward Carson, the Ulster- 
man, were in constant association. Carson 
had resigned from the cabinet some months 
before with angry criticism of the dillydally 


| policy of Asquith. Carson wanted action, 


and so did Lloyd George. 
When Will He Come Back? 


Bonar Law was uncomfortable as leader 
of the Unionist Party, and not on particu- 
larly close terms with either Lloyd George 
or Carson. Precisely at this moment, late 
in 1916, Sir Max Aitken, born in Canada, 
then a member of the Commons from 
Ashton-under-Lyne, came into the affair, 
and he got together Law, Carson and Lloyd 
George. He began to combine, utilize and 
manipulate. Naturally there were many 
contributing circumstances, much backing 
and filling, and incessant talk of compro- 
mise, but Aitken saw to it that there was no 
compromise, and the result was the down- 
fall of the Asquith ministry, and the eleva- 
tion of Lloyd George to the premiership, 
for which, in the first instance, Law, Carson 
and Aitken, two Canadians and an Irish- 
man, were responsible. 

Burke in his Appeal From the New to the 
Old Whigs says: ‘The world is governed 
by go-betweens. These go-betweens influ- 
ence the persons with whom they carry on 
intercourse by stating their own sense to 
each of them as the sense of the other; and 
thus they reciprocally master both sides.” 


(Continued from Page 33) 


That conclusion of Burke’s adequately 
sums up the initial activities of Aitken, not 
only in the making of Lloyd George Pre- 
mier in 1916, but in the unmaking of him in 
1922. Being a Canadian, Aitken, now Lord 
Beaverbrook, had none of the English in- 
hibitions or standardizations. Neither had 
Carson the Irishman, nor Law the Cana- 
dian. Most of all, neither had Lloyd George 
the Welshman. Hence, the shunting aside 
of the Balliol Asquith; hence, the premier- 
ship of Lloyd George; and hence also the 
present premiership of the New Brunswick- 
ian Law, because what works one way will 
work another, and everything that goes up 
must come down. Politics is a hard game, 
and it isn’t softened any when the British 
play it against the English. 

There is no need to waste any sympathy 
over Lloyd George. That astute and virile 
person, aged fifty-nine, is fully able to take 
care of himself, and his opponents know it 
and fear him. After he lost the premiership, 
in October, 1922, the question in England 
and America wasn’t ‘‘ Where has he gone?” 
but was “‘ When is he coming back?”’ There 
was considerable rejoicing in die-hard cir- 
cles over his downfall, and much assertion 
that he was eliminated from politics as a 
strong factor. This rejoicing was renewed 
when the returns showed that his branch of 
the Liberal Party, the National Liberals, se- 
cured only fifty-eight seats in the Commons 
in the election of November 15, 1922. The 
Welshman was down and out—so they 
said. And good riddance. 

Lloyd George was calm, even cheerful. 
He hired out to write some pieces for the 
newspapers, and went on a vacation to 
Algeciras. Parliament adjourned and met 
again in February. The King came down 
from Buckingham Palace and opened the 
session with royal and ancient ceremony. 
His majesty made his address. Then we ob- 
served in the dispatches that steps were 
being taken to form a combination of the 
Asquithian Liberals and the Lloyd George 
Liberals for the purpose of presenting a 
united front in the debate on the address. 
The Tories discovered that so far from 
dying hard, or dying easily, Brother Lloyd 
George has no intention of dying at all. 
And as for that burial they thought they 
pulled off in November, the only mortuary 
connection Lloyd George has with any 
phase of politics is in the burial of hatchets. 
He can bury more hatchets, when he feels so 
inclined, in a shorter space of time than any 
other politician extant. And he has some 
skill in digging them up also. 

There may be great ethical consolation in 
the reflection that minorities are always 
right, but there is little political nourish- 
ment in having fewer votes than the other 
fellow. None at all, in fact. Thus, when a 
politician with the gifts, experience and 
insight of Lloyd George found himself in 
Parliament with but a small block of sup- 
porters he did not sit back and assert the 
rightness of his minority, whatever his 
ideas may be on that subject. He began to 
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a half smile on his mouth, thinkj 
dreaming in very riots of thoughts 
dreams, till he was heady with the 
of his own ecstasies; till the butler, 
valeted him, came to say: 

“Your clothes are laid out, sir; 
bath is ready; and as Mr. Bobby tel 
your engagement is for 8:30, may I sy 
sir, that it is time to dress?” 

If anything could have roused 
gratefully from such happy visions ity 
be called for just such a rite as his ey 
toilet. His evening toilet still exalted 
He loved the ritual of the affair; he 
going from the warm room downsta 
the warm room upstairs; the attenti 
the good servant; the perfectly p 
clothes laid out for him, with the ¢ 
always made unerringly by the } 
valet between dinner jacket and tails 
loved his evening bath; he loved his 
studs; he loved his newest things inp 
leather shoes. He loved it all. | 

Paul Bobby sat in the dining roo, 
low, waited upon by the footman, che 
Silver’s food like a gourmet; drinkin. 
an epicure Silver’s wines. He had ne) 
his life had anything appreciable tha 
his by right; but all his life other pe! 
property had seemed to him as good ;| 
He, too, loved it all. He took it. | 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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examine into the feasibility of getting| 
votes. Inasmuch as there were two bra 


votes. That might mean a compr| 
Probably it did, but there is nomores} 
compromiser extant than Lloyd G; 
He can adapt himself to any circums| 


It is impossible to say at this tim 
the premises, terms or results of thilj 
gested combination between the two) 
Liberals will amount to, but whethil 
made or isn’t made, this is the fact: 
tually there will be a combination 0 
sort, for Lloyd George will see td 
Also it is likely there will be othe 
binations. A great combiner is not | 
idly by and allowing his talents to} 
waste, nor is an expert compromiser i! 
out his compromising to others. He! 
right there on the job, will Lloyd ( 
and eventually he will appear at thé 
of some sort of organization that wif 
down the heart of Bonar Law wit! 
and woe. 


Georgian Adaptability 


Mr. J. L. Garvin, the leading 1} 
political publicist, after pointing 0! 
Lloyd George “‘is in his heart and in}! 
all the aberrations of these last trem!! 
years a Liberal and nothing else,’ 
“In that direction alone can he 'fl 
assured devotion and command. Ti 
of his dictatorship, created by the abt 
circumstances of the war and most u® 
prolonged through the first phase) 
peace, never can return. But we 4l 
vinced that if he threw himself ii! 
task at all costs he could make re! 
Liberalism in the long run a gred/ 
party as strong as Socialism, or st! 
able to turn the scales of polities anc# 
the formation of governments for thi? 
of several Parliaments to come.” |. 

An adaptable man; and con! 
that trait much has been written : 
ranging from the charge of duplici 
extennation of temperament. He. 
accused of hypocrisy, branded wi 
cerity, and stigmatized as a doubl 
So has every other political leader. f 
been invested with a captivating!® 
desire to please, with an ability t® 
his own views into the views of othe, 
a vision that enables him to VISI% 
completed structure and makes hill 
ferent to the details of building, an”) 
charm and understanding that ha'™ 
raised hopes that were not justif 
short, he is a politician, but a polit 
the super type. 

Like all public men, and espec 
men who were in any conspicuous 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Because of Hidden Values 


Essex Stays Young 


Essex cars two and three years old and 
with service records extending beyond 
50,000 miles are today as dependable as 
when new. 


They retain their nimble performance. 
Economy in fuel and oil continues. There 
is no burden of maintenance cost. 


So marked is this quality that all who 
know the Essex accord it first 
placeamong the long life cars. 


Essex frame. With a single exception, 
it is sturdier for weight carried than is used 
in any car regardless of price. 


The arrangement for taking up wear in 
spring shackles is duplicated in but a few 
costly cars. 


Such values extend to parts you never 
examine. Many are exclusive to Essex. 


you get more than a one year 


In your choice of an Essex 


Hidden values—values not 
observable in a new car— 
account for this. There is 
nothing in the performance 
of new cars to reveal the ad- 
vantage of the Essex roller 
rocker arm bearings over the 
common type of bushings. 
But long service marks the 
difference. And so also is 
revealed the advantage of the 


Touring - $1045 


An Ideal Family Car 
—Children are Safe 


The cozy intimacy of 
the Coach is further 
enhanced for family use 
by the safety for chil- 


dren it provides. No 
door handles in reach 
for them to open. Safe 
on therear seat they can 
expose themselves to no 
risk and give no anxiety 
to their elders. 


Freight and Tax Extra 


car. You get what American 
and European experts pro- 
nounce the finest chassis of 
its size that is built. 


The Essex comes in three 
models. Each is sturdy— 
beautiful and of great utility. 
The prices give them prom- 
inence even among cars of 
less mechanical worth. 


Cabriolet - $1145 


Sine Canadian Prices f. 0. b. Windsor, Ont., all duty, sales and excise taxes paid 


Touring - $1550 


Ssex Coach ‘1145 


Cabriolet - $1695 


Coach - $1695 
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Freight and 
Tax Extra 
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Wouldnt you rather hear that boy 


of yours play“The Star Spangled 
Banner'than listen to the perfor- 
mance of the greatest artist who ever 
lived ? He can do it with ease on the 


STORYE CLARK 
PLAYER PIANO 


and without hours of practice. Its fun for him 
and for you, too, and for the whole family! 


THE singing tone; small, only 

four feet, two inches high; 

NEW STYLE and equipped with the 
Story G Clark Imperial 

MINIATURE PlayercAction, so simple to 


brought out just a year operate a child can play it. 


ago met with instan- 
taneous approval of the 
music-loving public. 


For those who love the 
piano, yet cannot play—for 
those thousands of homes 
where there are pianos un- 
used because there is no one 
to play them—the Story & 
Clark player is the ideal 
instrument. 


Thousands sold are giv- 
ing utmost satisfaction. 

It’s a beautiful instru- 
ment with a rich, full, 


Near-by is a Story & Clark dealer who will gladly show you the several styles o 

Hes y gtlacly J y 

Story & Clark pianos and player pianos, and from whom you can purchase one on terms within 
your income. Your present piano will be accepted in part payment. 


Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story © Glark Piano Company 


General Offices 315-317 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


If you are a prospective purchaser of a piano or a player piano, we 
shall be glad to send you a beautiful book, How You Can Tell the 
Difference in Pianos—F REE. 
Story & Clark Piano Company, Dept. SPM-2. 

315-317 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me FREE your book, How You Can Tell the Differ- 
ence in Pianos, because I am interested in buying a grand [_} an 
upright (_] a player piano [_]. 


Name 


State 


City 


rc 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
during the war, Lloyd George has had his 
ups and downs in popular esteem, and fring- 


ing on these has maintained a band of loyal 


and serviceable friends who have stood by 
in fair weather and in foul, as well as a band 
of ardent enemies who have assailed him 
from the very first days of his prominence. 

“T can tell you a story known to few that 
illustrates perfectly the character of the 
man,” said one of his extremest Tory ene- 
mies in London last fall. 

“Go ahead,” I said. “Any story about 
Lloyd George that is known only to a few 
must be interesting.” 

‘Well, only a few know this,” he in- 
sisted. ‘It concerns the death of King 
Edward and the accession of the present 
King George. The Welshman was in the 
cabinet when King Edward died, in 1910. 
In order of precedence as the cabinet min- 
isters ranked, Lloyd George was next to 
last. The last man, and the enly one he 
outranked, was Walter Runciman. 

“As is usual, the cabinet went to the pal- 
ace to make its duty to the new King, and, 
as is usual, also, the ministers were admitted 
one by one to the presence of his majesty in 
the order of their precedence. The Prime 
Minister went in first, the Lord President of 
the Council second, the Lord Chancellor 
third, and so on. They extended their sym- 
pathies to the King over the death of his 
royal father, made their obeisances and 
protestations of loyalty to the King him- 
self, talked briefly, and went on their ways. 
They stayed in the presence only a few 
minutes each. i 

“Finally Lloyd George’s turn came, and 
he went in. He stayed for half an hour, 
much to the surprise and greatly to the 
curiosity of the other ministers. After Lloyd 
George came out the sole remaining min- 
ister to enter was Runciman. He went 
through the formalities, and the first thing 
the King said was ‘What a charming and 
remarkable man Lloyd George is!’ and he 
held Runciman there and talked for fifteen 
minutes of the Welshman to the exclusion 
of every other topic. The King seemed en- 
raptured of George, dazzled by him, hipped, 
as you Americans say. 

“Runciman knew that the other mem- 
bers of the cabinet would be eager to learn 
what the King had said to George and what 
George had said to the King, and he knew, 
also, that he was the only person who could 
tell them, as he was the only minister the 
King saw after George left him. So Runci- 
man was purposely late at the cabinet 
meeting next day, being full of the intense 
interest the King had displayed in George, 
and wanting everybody there to hear him 
tell of it.” 


The Captivation of the King 


“As Runciman came into the cabinet 
room he saw that the others were awaiting 
him and extremely curious. Lloyd George 
sat unconcernedly in his chair, not without 
enjoyment of the situation. 

““*Well, George,’ said Runciman, think- 
ing to break right into the middle of the 
matter, ‘you made a great impression on 
the King yesterday.’ 

“*Yes,’ said Lloyd George unctuously, 
‘we wept together.’ 

“There!’’ concluded my friend trium- 
phantly. ‘‘What do you think of that? 
Doesn’t that show the man completely and 
conclusively?” 

“What did you expect him to do?” I 
asked. ‘Sing a comic song or make jokes 
about his colleagues?” 

My friend snorted a Tory snort, and left 
me, poor, hopeless, futile American fish that 
I was; and I reflected that the next-to-the- 
bottom minister who could not only in- 
terest the King at the first meeting with 
him as King, but capture him, was even 
then on his way from the bottom to the top. 

And that reminded me of a story of my 
own about Lloyd George that hasn’t been 
printed either, and that shows how the 
man works. The upper-class English will 
dubiously and laboriously try for years to 
estimate Lloyd George in terms of states- 
manship, and Lloyd George is bound to 
get the worst of it, because he is not a 
statesman in the sense of Pitt or Peel or 
Gladstone, but is a politician, and the 
greatest England has known in many years. 
It is true that a politician may not be a 
great man, but a great man may be a poli- 
tician. And in all probability that will be 
the final verdict on Lloyd George, albeit it 
is a trifle early to speak of final verdicts on 
a lively and active man of fifty-nine who is 
still at the top of his powers. 


April 14, i 
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There was a tendency in England yw 
I was there in December to consider J] 
George as finished, and that tendency 
most noticeable, naturally, whére theke 
that this is so wefe strongest. Howe 
those persons, both politicians and 
licists, who hold that Lloyd George 
nothing ahead of him now but his past 
exactly the people who are most li 
estimate him poorly, because they ar 
the heavy-minded sort who give no reeg 
tion to political adroitness, save gne 
and all the sneers in England will nots 
that Welshman once he gets a finger } 
again. Lloyd George is too nimble for ¢} 
gentry, and they can only decry him, 
deed Lloyd George is too nimble for n 
Englishmen. It took a Colonial to uf 
the circumstances of six years and orga) 
them against him. : 

But to the story: When Lloyd Ga 
went to Paris to attend the Peace Coy 
ence his principal and absorbing inte 
at first, was Woodrow Wilson, Presi 
of the United States. George knew 
Frenchmen, and the Italians, and the; 
and had dealt with most of them. By 
did not know President Wilson, had n 
seen him, and needed not only first-h 
knowledge of him but access to him. Ge 
was under no delusions as to the power 
potentialities of the Wilson who first ¢ 
to Paris and was hailed by the) 
oppressed peoples as their savior. 1] 
Paris reception of Mr. Wilson gaye 
confirmatory evidence, as did the | 
in Rome and in George’s own capital 
don, of the dominant position of the P 
dent of the United States at the openir 
the Conference. 7 


| 


Making Up to Admiral Grays 


George was on terms with Colonel Hi| 
He knew General Bliss, and others oli 
American party. Being a great polit} 
he was playing politics as well as ma} 
peace, and politics takes cognizane| 
many things. It was the English Prem} 
necessity to know all about President. 
son, and that was a task of some diffi) 
because the President was not give} 
other than official communion with Ge| 
So, in all probability, Lloyd George 1 
an appraisement of the immediate }j 
of the President, and he discovered |) 
one member of it was Rear Admiral | 
T. Grayson, the President’s physil 
nominally, and considerably more | 
that, actually. And somewhat of a} 
tician himself. | 

The Premier had met the rear ad 
casually, and had displayed no parti 
interest in him; but one-day a mess} 
came to Grayson asking him if he wou) 
the Premier of England the honor tall 
with him and some friends on a iii 
night and, of course, Grayson acceptet! 
went to the Premier’s at the tim 
‘pointed and found that there were }j 
ered to meet him Lord Derby, then BY 
Ambassador to France, Mr. Bonar | 
Mr. Balfour—that was before he bil 
an earl— General Henry Wilson—sine 
dered by an Irish fanatic—and some 0! 
The dinner was excellent, and the! 
entertaining. It touched upon a yaril! 
topics, principally the Conference, bu! 
general in its terms, and quite fre! 
easy. All the English were extremel| 
dial to the American, and Lloyd (¢! 
fairly bubbled with geniality. 

After the dinner the party went |) 
large music room for their cigars, coffi! 
liqueurs. I tell the remainder of thest 
one of the English present told it to 
Paris, in 1919: 


had asked Grayson to sit next t¢ 
turned to Grayson and said: ‘Admiri 
are a Virginian, I believe.’ 
“Yes, sir,’ Grayson answered, ‘f 
born in Culpeper County.’ 
“¢Ts that mountain country or sho) 
“Grayson told him, and the Prem 
gan to talk of Virginia. It was appal 
had looked up Virginia, for he knev 
about that state. He commented | 
historical English interest in Virgin 
great men who were born in that sta! 
the Presidents, including Washingto 
came from Virginia, and displayed # 
mate knowledge of General Stonewa 
son’s campaigns. ‘A great soldier,’ 
of Jackson. ‘I am glad it was an 
man, Colonel Henderson, who wrt 
authoritative book about him, and 
that Henderson did not live long ‘ 
(Continued on Page 54) © 
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WHY 


PIERCE-ARROW SALES 


have increased 228 per cent 


Gyie® a span of years that measures 
nearly the entire lifetime of the 
automobile industry, there has devel- 
oped a deep-rooted respect for the 
name, Pierce-Arrow. 


From the beginning, the makers of 
Pierce-Arrow definitely have sought this 
respect. They believed then, as now, 
that a product of uncommon quality— 
designed and built to excel—is bound to 
win preference. And they knew then, 
as now, that the price of this inevitable 
leadership would be ceaseless vigilance 
and a constant striving toward still 
higher attainment. 


And so, in America the name Pierce- 
Arrow has come to have analmost generic 
meaning. Unconsciously it springs to 


the lips of the man on the street as 
the descriptive term for the capsheaf 


of quality. 
This widespread and acknowledged 


respect is now more pronounced than 
ever. It is reflected directly in the in- 
creasing public demand for the products 
which bear the Pierce-Arrow nameplate. 


Specifically, this year’s sales at this 
writing show an increase of 228% 
over those of the corresponding period 
of 1922. 


An unmistakable expression of public 
confidence and preference—a confidence 
founded on the stability and integrity 
of the makers, anda preference based on 
the sheer merit of the product itself. 
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itd take Hoke at meV) POR CAR, COMPANY. 
Buffalo, New York 
Makers of PIERCE-ARROW PASSENGER CARS and PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR TRUCKS 


*The rgo1 Pierce-Motorette as it looked on its 
22nd birthday, which it celebrated by running 
from Buffalo to New York City. This vehicle 
was the forerunner of the models which won the 
Glidden tours in successive years. 
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—one of the four of Dependable Diamond Tires 


types 


Diamond Success is Your Security 


Your investment in a Diamond Tire is secured by the best 
collateral in the world—Diamond Success. No product could 
have established its prestige and popularity over so wide a 
field—as has Diamond—unless it were fundamentally sound 
and satisfactory. For remember, motorists have had thirty 
years in which to test and weigh the quality in Diamond Tires! 


A complete pneumatic line for passenger and commercial 


cars awaits you at your nearest Diamond Distributor’s. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., Akron, Ohio 


FOR PASSENGER AND COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


Diamond 
TIRES 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
to finish his book about that other great 
soldier of the Confederacy, Robert E. Lee.’ 

“By this time all we English were thor- 
oughly enjoying the game, and so was 
Grayson. The Premier apparently had 
boned up extensively on: Virginia, for he 
discoursed on the Jamestown settlement, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Captain John Smith and 
Pocahontas, and much other Virginia lore. 

“Presently the Premier summoned a 
servant and told him to ask a lady whose 
name I did not hear, to come in. She came, 
a most gracious and seemly woman. Then 
Lloyd George said, after making the pres- 
entations: ‘Admiral, I thought you might 
enjoy a little music.’ Grayson said he 
would be delighted, and the lady seated 
herself at the piano and turned question- 
ingly to the Premier as if waiting for him to 
indicate a desire for some particular piece. 

“*T)o you happen to know that charming 
air, Carry Me Back to Old Virginny?’ 
asked the Premier. 

“Remarkable as it may seem, that Eng- 
lish pianist, in the house of the British 
Premier, in Paris, did know that charming 
air, and she played.it with skill and expres- 
sion. Then the Premier talked a little of 
the old songs of the American South, and 
we had Swanee River, and My Old Ken- 
tucky Home, and so on, with some Chopin 
and Bach as interludes, so as not to make 
it too raw. 

“Well, it was most. agreeable, and we all 
enjoyed it, none more than Grayson.. So, 
when it came time to leave, we all watched 
for the reaction on’the American. As he 
was making his good-bys Grayson said, 
his eyes twinkling: ‘Well, Mister Premier, 
I don’t know what office you are running 
for, but whatever it is, I’ll vote for you.’ 
The rest of us stayed on a bit, and pres- 
ently Lloyd George, sunk meditatively in 
the depths of a big chair, made the general 
inquiry: ‘How would you interpret that 
last remark of the admiral’s?’ 

“«The impression I got,’ said someone, 
after a moment’s pause, ‘was that the ad- 
miral had heard those songs before.’”’ 

That_was a typical little maneuver of 
Lloyd George’s. From his earliest days in 
politics he has always relied upon the per- 
sonal contact for winning over men to his 
side and to his assistance. He wept with 
the King; he took Briand out on the golf 
links on that celebrated postwar occasion; 
he had William Randolph Hearst in to 
breakfast at Number 10 Downing Street; 
he brought all sorts of useful men to 
Chequers, and communed with them. 


Politics on the Crisis Basis 


Apparently he considered himself a sort 
of political Pied Piner who had only to 
play his tunes to get his followers. And as 
Premier, in his policy of governing, he was 
always just as personal. He had nothing 
of the Asquith, the Salisbury, the Rosebery, 
the Gladstone, the Campbell-Bannerman 
or the Balfour about him—nothing of the 
traditional in prime ministry, nothing of 
the solemnity, dignity, ceremonial or vast 
ponderosity. His government was a vola- 
tile, resilient, reversible, purely personal 
and prejudiced government, subject to his 
own desires, his own inspirations, his own 
vision and his own necessities. It was 
vigorous, capricious, devious, opportunist, 
and, most especially, active. It has been no 
slow-moving, custom-directed precedent- 
propelled affair, but the expression of the 
personality and the enormous versatility of 
the man, who has never been afraid to re- 
verse a policy and never without ingenuity 
to invent a new one. 

Both politics and government have al- 
ways been adventures with Lloyd George, 
and there are no rules for adventures save 
that they are for the adventurous. What 
they require are energy, courage, vision 
and the desire for experiences. Hence, 
whatever came to hand with Lloyd George 
always embarked his entire enthusiasms 
for the moment. It might, indeed, be but 
momentary, but while it lasted that was 
the sole and interesting purpose, object and 
endeavor. Lloyd George was never half- 
heartedly for anything he deemed impor- 
tant. He played his politics, in important 
phases, on the crisis basis. The necessity 
of the hour became always the paramount 
policy for the century, and was, until some 
other crisis was evolved. 

A dominating characteristic of Lloyd 
George is his sense of intuition, and that 
also is a dominating weakness, because in- 
tuition does not imply the long view. Intui- 
tion is a.sprinting mental process, gooa in 


; 
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emergencies, but generally without |; 
qualities. Some of Lloyd George’s 
decisions have been amazingly correc 
effective, but many of his considered 
cies have either worked creaking 
broken down altogether. Also, some 
intuitions have been wrong. Still, 

this faculty has not detained him, 4 i 
helped him, and the reason it has 


but he won’t remain so if a nimble; S 
sault will set him right. 

Lloyd George has been in British p 
for more than thirty years. He ca 
Parliament when he was twenty-seve: 
for the first few years tried to estak 
Welsh nationalist party with hims 
leader. From this he gradually merge 
the English Liberal Party, and wit] 
affiliation he has traveled in wide cir 
those thirty years. He was a bitter 
nent of the Boer War, and was labele 
pacifist. Fifteen years later he was th 
ruthless of all the national leaders 
Great War, and preached the kno 
blow. From pacifist who, not long 
the Great War began, said Englan 
“building battleships against a phan 
he became a crusader who adopted ¢ 
all measures and men to help to 
Six years before the war he prea 
system of taxation and paternalis 
showed so high a regard for the woes 
‘common people that the aristocrae 
landed gentry and the rich denoune 
as the greatest enemy to the countn 
extant, and wailed over confiscatio| 


the upper classes. “All things to all 
was written as the tab for Lloyd Ge 
the greatest gift a politician can hay 


Proof of Genius 


The war not only made Lloyd (; 
but it unmade him. With that mar| 
appreciation of the workings of the p| 
mind which has kept him to the fri 
these years he knew that there could: 
half measures, no dillydallying, no ¢ 
ing, and he established, with his sp 
and his actions, the impression amo} 
people that he was out to win, ash 
and no matter how or at what cost, 
supported him in his war course, ¢ 
made no appeal to the people that w 
granted. Virtually he was dictator, a’ 
population of the British Empire, wil 
small percentage, were his loyal and’ 
subjects. He had power unlimited, a) 
sense of it was intoxicating. 

He was The Man. His cabin¢ 
merely a collection of subordinates 
government was his creature. And! 
the peace came he did not readjust | 
to old conditions or adjust himself t 
He is versatile and flexible enough t! 
done either, or both, but the sense of) 
and the desire for its continuance w/ ( 
strong, and he plunged ahead duri! 
making of the peace, and the hi 
years after it was framed, with no it) 
parent save the justification of his e 
every politic or expedient means. | 

Inevitably, with the war no lon) 
firm stance, and the peace the s| 
thing it was, he began to slide, and fil 
sections there came the envious, t 
satisfied, the indignant, the humiliat 


shows the inherent genius of the mi. 
Volumes have been written, and lit 


of Wilson, the cynicisms of Clem 
the divagations of Orlando—all havi 
certain concern, but Lloyd George 15! 
one great human element—human! 
strength, human in his weaknesses, ! 
in his motives, and human in his pr¢? 
He was the superpolitician, and po! 
but humanity in terms of expedie Y 
is the opinion of many men who kn! 
situation as it existed at the close of # 
that if Lloyd George had had, at t’ 
ment, the universal acclaim and ©) 


(Continued on Page 56) | 
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ey | Coupe for Four Real Folks $1445 


Ae Re *® 


J Smart—Roomy—Quick on its Feet 


HAT’S the Jewett Coupe. It has generous 

proportions for people who like generous 
comfort for legs and elbows. Not one of the four 
adult passengers ever feels cramped for room. 
The auxiliary seat is easily unfolded and gives 
its occupant restful comfort. 


Yet this delightfully roomy coupe—as large 


- in inside dimensions as you could ask—looks 


trim andsmart. Its low, graceful lines, accentu- 
ated by the Jewett full-length running boards, 
make it a boulevard ideal in appearance. 


All appointments are thoroughly in keeping 
with this exterior smartness. Soft-toned uphol- 
stery, costly silvered fittings. There’s an inside 
compartment for the shopper’s packages—a 
locked luggage compartment under rear deck. 
Complete, you see, in every detail that gives 
swagger style, comfort and convenience. 


And this smart, roomy Jewett Coupe makes 
you master of trafic snarls and emergencies. Its 
full 50-horsepower, six-cylinder motor is so full 
of pep you will never worry over what your car 


can do. A pressure of your foot on the accelera- 
tor and you jump ahead from 5 to 25 miles an 
hour in 7 seconds. 


Women, particularly, are charmed by Jewett’s 
handling ease. Moderate wheel-base takes the 
problem out of parking. Gears are changed fast 
or slow without fear of ‘‘miss’’ or “‘clash.’? The 
famous Paige-type clutch engages so gradually 
it never jerks the car nor stalls the motor. 


Being a Jewett, this smart coupe stays good! 
It is the heaviest car in its class. Six-inch deep 
frame, with cross braces. Paige-Timken axles, 
front and rear. Its hollow crank-shaft high- 
pressure oiling system assures smooth, quiet op- 
eration and long motor life. Full steel-paneled 
body. Slam the doors. Notice the sound. It be- 
speaks sturdy, lasting construction. 


Are you interested in a smart, roomy Coupe 
that handleswonderfully and endures amazingly? 
Then look up the Jewett dealer. Ask to drive a 
Jewett yourself. You’ll find there never was a 
car so easy to handle, so obedient, so serviceable. 


(311-A) 
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ni($ passenger) $995 
st) (3 passenger) $995 
e/4 passenger) $1445 
n|; passenger) $1465 


PAIGE BUILT 


JEWETT SIX 


Special Touring $1150 
Special Coupe $1595 
Special Sedan $1665 


f.0. 6. Factory, Tax Extra 
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when Radio entertains °? 


ADIO’S “every-hour-every-where” broadcast 

schedule is the most stupendous organiza- 

tion of the means of entertainment the world 
has ever witnessed. 


So responsive have people been to the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying these programs at their best 
that Magnavox equipment has become synony- 
mous with the full enjoyment of radio music 
and speech for an ever-greater circle of satisfied 
users. 


Magnavox Radio can be used with any re- 
ceiving set of good quality. Ask your dealer to 
demonstrate it with the Magnavox Power Am- 
plifier, as illustrated. This combination pro- 
duces the very finest results. 


Combination R-3 Reproducer 
and 2 stage Power Amplifier 
(as illustrated) $90.00 


R-2 Magnavox Reproducer 
with 18-inch horn: the ut- 
most in amplifying power; 
for store demonstration, 
large audiences, dance halls, 
etc. $60.00 


R-3 Magnavox Reproducer 
with 14-inchcurvexhorn: ideal 
for homes, offices, etc. $35.00 


Model C,Magnavox Power 
Amplifier insures getting the 
largest possible power input 
for your Magnavox Repro- 
ducer 2 stage $55.00 

3 stage 75.00 


Magnavox Products can be had from good 
dealers everywhere. Write for new booklet. 


The Magnavox Co., Oakland, California 
New York: 370 Seventh Avenue 


[AGNAVOX 
Radio 
The Reproducer Supreme 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
and position that Woodrow Wilson had, 
this little Welshman could have made him- 
self emperor of the world. 

Americans had little knowledge of British 
political leaders before the war, and gained 
some during the war—most in the case of 
Lloyd George. We got to know George. He 
is comprehensible in our terms when a Bal- 
four or a Curzon or a Grey or an Asquith 
is not. More than that, we came to like 
him, to be interested in him; and that in- 
terest persists. The general American feel- 
ing about Lloyd George is that he is but 
temporarily in eclipse. We cannot imagine 
this ingenious, fighting, adaptable man as 
permanently relegated to the rear. 

Coming back is an American trait, and 
whatever his British brethren may think 
about it, that is what Americans expect 
Lloyd George to do. It is always to be 
regretted that the Irish negotiations pre- 
vented Lloyd George from coming to this 
country at the time of the Conference on 
Limitations, and regretted by none more 
than by Lloyd George. He would have 
received a welcome that would have been 
historic. And we wouldn’t be cold to him 
even now. 

The next century will be burdened by 
controversies about the war unless there 
is another to distract the attention of the 
critics, the strategists, the economists, the 
political writers and the diplomatists.’ The 
Armistice came in November, 1918, and 
already there is a mass of controversial, 
explanatory, critical, condemnatory and 
laudatory writing about the war and the 
peace that would make a cargo for the 
Majestic or the Berengaria, the largest 
ships afloat, and in this mass of writings the 
war course of Lloyd George, as virtual dic- 
tator of the British Empire, is a principal 
theme, and his peace course another. 

The great fact about Lloyd George in the 
war was, despite his volatile, imaginative, 
histrionic, capricious temperament, that he 
was a realist in that tremendous upheaval. 
He, first as Minister of Munitions and 
Secretary of State for War and later as Pre- 
mier, insisted that industry at home was 
the chief base for war abroad, and he acted 
on that essential basis. Those who should 
know say that he was the strongest pro- 
ponent of the single command and the 
single front, which is where his realism rode 
over the sentiment and politics and na- 
tionalism that would have lost the war. 

But it will be a hundred years before 
these and kindred questions are settled, if 
they ever are; they are so highly contro- 
versial, and eventually will become aca- 
demic. So they can be left to the historians, 
the partisans, the hairsplitters and the 
casuists. The phases of Lloyd George that 
interest the people are not the official but 
the personal. What an adventure in the 
field of high political emprise he has been! 


Unequaled Popular Appeal 


Two talents have been used by him to 
enormous advantage—the talent of acting, 
nd the talent of talking. Here again you 
will find those who sit in judgment on this 
remarkable man, speaking derisively; but, 
taking the first talent, let them deride 
histrionism as they will, where will they 
find a leader of men who was not an actor? 
In his time the man who governs, if he gov- 
erns successfully and with the accord of his 
people, plays many parts; and there have 
been few more versatile players than Lloyd 
George on any governmental stage. 

There are endless illustrations of his 
ability in this way, but let me cite just 
a little one to support the contention: It 
was in Cardiff, last November, and Lloyd 
George was speaking from a hotel window 
to a crowd of his fellow Welshmen who 
stood outside. It was raining—pouring— 
a cold, dismal morning. George leaned out 
of the window and the rain plashed on his 
abundant white hair and trickled down his 
wide forehead. As he was talking a little 
funeral procession came around the corner. 
He saw it, and instantly he stopped his 
speech, bent his head reverently, and re- 
mained bowed until the funeral procession 
had passed. As the hearse went by he said 
a few words in Welsh. After the procession 
was gone he lifted his head and resumed his 
speech. 

“What did he say when the hearse was 
passing?’’ I asked a man who understands 
Welsh. 

“He repeated a prayer for the repose of 
the soul of the dead man,”’ the man told 
pe “sufficiently loud for his audience to 

ear it.” 


, 


e || 

A small thing, but indicative. An¢ 
with a popular appeal without an equ, 
my time I have heard most of the | 
political talkers, beginning with Cor. 
and Blaine, when I was a boy, and ev! 
down to the present in this country. 
have heard most of the great hy 
speakers, also, since the beginning ¢, 
The first time I heard | 


Tory gorge in England to make newre. 
in rising. I heard his great speech ;| 
beginning of the war. The last time]! , 
him was in this latest general-election | 
paign, last November. Between , 
times I have heard him, perhaps, a | 
times, and each time has confirmed y, 
pression of him as the greatest politica, 
lic speaker using the English languz, 
his medium. ji 

His eloquence is his greatest gift. | 
it he has swayed the people to his 
port, and with it he has often brou 
unfriendly, suspicious, sullen House of , 
mons to his feet. He hasn’t always 1} 
without ulterior motive, of course. | 


Lansdowne could explain why they: 
fight until the pinch came. But on} 
Welsh orator could say a simple thing | 


valley for generations. 
comfortable and too self-indulgent, | 


look at the effect of it. Look at whall 
words and phrases inspired the Britisé 
ple to do during the war. Think # 
power of them, as translated into tl 


in that war. And, as Raymond poin) 
think of what might have happened’ 
power had been on the other side. | 

However, it was this same powell 
swept the khaki election of 1918 toail 
phant Georgian conclusion—the ph 
passion in the demand for hangil 
Kaiser, for full payment of every pe 
war cost by Germany, and for other! 
demands of the moment. That khall 
tion was another expediency for 
George, and following it came th 
series of maneuvers wherein he sot! 
retain the commanding position |) 
assumed in the war. Adventures are) 
adventurous, and he adventured ei! 
ically, internationally, sociological ® 
cally, industrially—taking any and 
chance that promised to be useful |! 
moment. Meantime the war spl! 
cooling, and the peace dispirit was |! 
its gloomy ascendancy. Lloyd Gea 
like a gambler who, making de 
stakes to regain his original stake, | 
capital slowly but surely decreasing 
made his last recouping plunge int 
East—books could be written abou” 
and books will be—and lost. Then™ 
easy for the intriguers to get him. 
withdrew the Unionists from the co 
Lloyd George went down. | 

Was he, and is he out? There wi 
answer for that question for, a year, 
years—maybe longer; but speakin 
observer who has watched Lloyd 
for more than twenty years, and W. 
least fairly well acquainted not on 
his methods but with his qualities 
countrymen, I do not think he is oul 
too resilient, too flexible, too adapt 
be held down by any Laws, Chamb 
Baldwins, Curzons or Asquiths 
combination of them. 4 

And, what is more to the pol 
smarter than all of them put t 
Lloyd George is the greatest natur 
ical genius Great Britain has had 
generation, or, most likely, in any ¢ 
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Furry YEARS AFTER the great gold rush to 
California, the Nevada gold fields were discovered 
in the very wagon tracks of the Forty-niners. In- 
tent upon the west coast, the early prospectors 
were blind to the treasure at their feet. 


The intimate history of men and businesses is a 
ruthless reminder that there is nothing in the world 
easier to overlook than opportunity. What man, 
however wise and successful, does not think back 
with regret on opportunities that were urged upon 
him—but which he appreciated only when another 
had grasped them? How many businesses that lag 
behind to-day have rejected the very measures that 
have made others great! 


Fifty years ago, when the average manufacturer 
was urged to advertise, his reply was this: ““Adver- 
tising is all right for the merchant; he sells ‘direct 
to, the public. But why should I advertise to the 
public when I sell only to the jobber or retailer?” 


He was blind to the opportunity at hand—until 
some competitor had grasped it. He failed to 
realize that his real customers were the users of 


his product—until some competitor had won them 
away from him. 


Time and experience have taught one line of 
business after another that the good-will of the 
consumer is the seed of success and the staff of 
leadership. Every year brings advertising suc- 
cesses in industries which, the year before, had said 
they could not use advertising with success. So it 
has been in the past, so it will be in the future. 
Some manufacturers will continue to close the door 
to advertising with the remark, “But my business 
is different”; other manufacturers will reap success 
and leadership. 


To-day, while vou are reading this, businesses 


are turning away from opportunities which will 
make others great. 
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You Buy With Assurance At 
A McCray-Equipped Market 


Meats and perishable foods of all kinds are kept 
pure, wholesome and temptingly fresh in McCray 
coolers, refrigerators and display case refriger- 
ators. All the original flavor is preserved un- 
tainted. 


In thousands of markets, therefore, you will find 
McCray equipment. The owners know by ex- 
perience that the McCray not only increases their 
patronage but eliminates loss through spoilage. 
McCray equipment is a mark of the highest sani- 
tary standard—it means your dealer is doing his 
utmost to protect your health and please your 
palate. 

McCray builds refrigerators for every purpose—for resi- 
dences, hotels, clubs, hospitals, institutions, florists, as well 
as grocery stores and markets. McCray construction pro- 
vides a constant circulation of air, keeping every corner 
sweet and perfectly dry, and maintaining a uniformly low 
temperature. Staunchly built of carefully selected and sea- 
soned materials, the McCray assures efficient, enduring 
service. The ice consumption is unusually low, as any user 
will tell you. 


| | 
FOR GROCERS 


Residence refrigerators from $30 up. The McCray is adaptable for 
mechanical refrigeration if desired. Outside icing, a feature originated 
and developed by McCray, available on residence models. 


! 
FOR HOTELS, CLUBS, 
INSTITUTIONS 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
4312 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in all principal cities. (See Telephone Directory) 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 4312 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
Gentlemen—Please send me Free Book and further informa- 
tion about the kind of refrigerator checked. 

( )Markets;( )Grocers;( )Residences;( )Hotels, etc.( )Florists 


Clip and mail the coupon 
for further information, 
Check the kind of refriger- 
ator you’ re interested in and 
we'll gladly suggest specific 
equipment to meet your 
needs, without obligation. 


N ame—— 
Street— 
City. 


MECRAY: REFRIGERATORS” FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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UNDER A CLOUD 


(Continued from Page 23) 


One afternoon he surprised both Ventnor 
and myself by inviting us to dine with 
him and his daughter at his hotel. Sur- 
prised us, I say, not so much because of 
the invitation but because we had some- 
how not pictured his having a daughter, or 
much else for that matter. He didn’t seem 
the sort of man that would have a daughter; 
and yet I knew that he had had a wife. 
Ventnor and I accepted and went. 

Lang and Pamela received us in the dis- 
tressing parlor off the lobby. He made, as 
might have been expected, a genial, hearty 
host, although his anxiety that this little 
dinner of his should be a vast success was 
pathetically patent. I, for one, as soon as 
I suspected his anxiety found myself shar- 
ing it, and not only for his sake but for 
Pamela’s. 

Pamela appeared quiet but not shy. She 
talked freely enough, and she impressed me 
as being a girl who, perhaps from lack of 
other distractions, had devoted herself to 
books, and to books that contained meat 
rather than fudge. She was dressed very 
simply in black. Why is it that only poor 
women or wise women dress in black? She 
was dressed, I say, in black, which made a 
striking contrast to her white skin and her 
yellow hair. I looked at her hands and her 
feet and found them good. I looked at 
her fine eyes and felt sorry for her, although 
they were not sorrowful. Then Lang led 
the way to the soiled dining room. 

Since we were but four, the conversation 
was general, Lang, earnest host that he 
was, bearing the brunt of it; but Ventnor, 
I could see, was addressing his remarks to 
Pamela as often as possible, and always 
with that, to me, rather sickening unction 
which indicates that a man is interested 
enough to be desirous of making an impres- 
sion. Whereas Lang talked generalities to 
the table, Ventnor strove to talk person- 
alities to Pamela. And, as Byron says, 
“All went merry as a marriage bell.” 

“This evening,’’ announced Lang, ‘I 
won’t talk shop; and as Mr. Richards here 
will be glad to know, I am sure, I won’t 
talk about my home town.” 

Pamela looked up quickly. 

“Have you been talking about our home 
town, father?” sheaskedeagerly. “‘Father,” 
she explained to us, “thinks so much about 
Keys City that he has to talk about it to 
everyone. We left when I was ten, and I 
probably shouldn’t remember it very well 


‘except that father is constantly refreshing 


my memory. I think I love Keys City as 
much as father does, and that means an 
amazing lot. We’re going back just as soon 
as we can. Don’t laugh—everybody laughs 
when I say that. I suppose it’s the sort of 
thing girls say in the movies. You know: 
‘Came the time when they went back to 
the vine-clad cottage on the hill, where 
they found that pure happiness which is 
unknown to the dwellers in gilded Gotham. 
And there we take leave of them,’”’ 

“‘T wouldn’t take leave of you,”’ asserted 
Ventnor. “I’d follow you.” 

“You’d be bored to death,” she said. 

“T said,”’ interrupted her father firmly, 
“that we would not talk about the home 
town.” 

“Tf you’d given me time,’ Ventnor 
argued, “‘we wouldn’t have been. I, for 
one, would have been talking about your 
daughter.” 

There was no mistaking the admiration 
in the look he vouchsafed her; and none of 
us, I am sure, mistook it. Pamela flushed 
a little under it, which, of course, was what 
she should have done. I wondered if Vent- 
nor was in earnest; he had never been in 
earnest before. But Pamela Lang was no 
doubt different—utterly different—from 
any young woman he had previously met. 

After dinner, the Langs having no sitting 
room in.which to entertain us, we went to 
a near-by movie. We went on foot, Vent- 
nor ahead with Pamela, Lang and I fol- 
lowing. 

“Mr. Richards,” said Lang to me, ‘‘there 
is just one word of shop I want to say while 
I have the opportunity. I have heard re- 
cently that a certain concern in Keys 
City—home-town talk again, you see,’’ he 
interjected with a smile—‘‘a certain con- 
cern formerly known as the Jamieson Paint 
and Varnish Works has incorporated, and 
its shares, while closely held, can occa- 
sionally be picked up. I wish you’d look 
into it for me; not that I have the money 
at present to buy ’em, but some day I may, 
Mr, Richards; some day I may.” 


cheer about, and I was not parti 
sorry when, the entertainment being 
Ventnor and I started to walk , 
Broadway. 9 
The moment we had left the Langs} 
nor began. Pamela was a radiant god 
Pamela was the most beautiful cre 
on earth—a goddess on earth, I 
pose—Pamela was everything that wa; 
fect, wasn’t she? He kept constantly a 
me if she wasn’t and demanding ¢} 
agree that she was. Men in the first: 
of infatuation always bore me; and 
as I like Jack Ventnor, he bored . 
night. He insisted on coming up t 
room to smoke a cigar—at least he 
that his object was to smoke a cigar- 
I well knew that it was simply to ey 
Pamela Lang. Although I was glad 
he was hard hit at last, I failed to see 
I should be forced to listen to his deli 
groans. ‘ 
When, at about one o’clock in they 
ing, he had exhausted his superlatiy 
pee I put him out and went wear 
ed. , 
333 We 


4 Dace next morning a strange thing 
pened. Somebody or some people 
hold of Spitz Motors and it jumped a 
eight points in less than an hour, 
shorts, endeavoring to cover, la 


very scarce, and the scarcer they fou) 
the more panicky they became. At 
hour it was up twelve for the day. _ 
“Well, Mr. Richards,” observed I 
“the little baby seems to be doing p 
well. How about my buying anoth 
shares, eh?” 
“T don’t know,” I said dubiously 
it can rise as fast as that you may be 
that it can fall faster. You’ve madea 
a hundred dollars on paper, but if you 
another ten shares and the thing shoult 
back five points you’d be just witty 
started.” 5 
“That’s all right. It won’t flop, P 
a five-point stop and buy me ten mor 
boy. I’m what they call a confirmed | 
bler, and, besides, I have a hunch.” — 
“Oh, well,” said I, “if you haveah 
there’s nothing more to be pe | 
bought him his ten shares at one 
lower than they closed. + 
During the next week Spitz Motor 
haved about as crazily as Jack Ve 
I don’t know whether the Motors we 
love, but they were tremendously e 
rated. Ventnor walked on air, with 
porary reactions, and frequented fi 
and candy shops and theater-ticket i 
cies, and, of course, Pamela. Mr. | 
pyramided whenever the opportuni 
fered, and by noon on Saturday he 
carrying eighty shares and his act 
showed him something in the neighbor 
of a thousand-dollar profit. And he 
started, mind you, with exactly one! 
dred dollars. A great week for Lang, 
nor and Spitz Motors; but a bad on 
the shorts. We were forced to clos 
several of our customers. 
“Tf you’ve nothing better to d 
Richards,” said Lang that Sat 
wish you’d take lunch with me. 
speak to you about that Jamieson prt 
tion.” ‘. 
I had nothing better to do—ind 
had nothing so good; and I had son 
formation for him, too, about his Jam 
company. 
I saw he was impatient, so I gay 
him immediately. i 
“Mr. Lang,’ I said, ‘‘I’ve bee 
up that paint and varnish busi 
Keys City, and the dope I get on 
Jamieson, Senior, it seems, died 
years ago and left the business 
Well, the son didn’t turn out 
competent as his father, and the 
gan to deteriorate—so much so th 
Jamieson could scarcely pay his pe 
expenses out of what the business 2 
him. He decided then—pretty s 
too, I guess—to incorporate before }! 
too late and to ease himself into Me 
salaried position of president, with 0 
a big slice of the stock besides.” — 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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_ The vacation of a thousand marvels 
ELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PAR 
n Gardiner, out Cody . — a 


\(E mysterious and spectacular phenomena of the 
2ysers and the hot springs; the ineffable beauty of 
(-and Canyon of the Yellowstone; the fascination of 
\ld animals— + 


tse and a thousand other wonders found nowhere 
¢. earth, p/us the thrilling grandeur ofthe Cody Road 
igh the Buffalo Bill Country—the land you will 
~ forget — 


kt is Yellowstone Park on a Burlington Planned 
Zion! 

| ideal and complete tour of Yellowstone Park is, 
¢diner—out Cody, because in no other way can the 
( gain the advantage of viewing the thrilling scenes 
yen these rail gateways and the Park proper, or see 
ynders within the Park in the order of their increas- 
inportance. Nature’s grand climax comes where it 
us. Ask anyone who has made the trip. 


fs unforgetable motor ride is included in’ your 


|.gton tour without side trip, extra transportation 
t bother. 


i the Burlington, on a round trip ticket to Yellow- 
«Park alone, you can without extra rail cost visit 
vr and the Colorado Springs-Manitou-Pike’s Peak 
>. You can at small cost visit Rocky Mountain 
jnal-Estes Park, Royal Gorge, and other Colorado 
g re spots. Two weeks, if that is your limit, is ample 
for a glorious vacation in the land of Eternal 
ver. Two days from Chicago or St. Louis; three 
srom Texas points will bring you there. 


sharp reduction in railroad fares made last year still 
‘Is. The low cost of the trip will surprise you. Your 
ligent can give you an estimate of the cost. 


If you are going farther West— 
ay Burlington to your local agent —he’ll understand. 
swill allow you conveniently to visit Yellowstone 
sn route. 


Everywhere West via the dependable Burlington—the route of Comfort, 
Courtesy and Convenience 


YELLOWSTONE 


. Cy 
NAT'L PARK 


° 23 ; 
Wo My, 
% ; 
BURLING ean 


The famous hea of Yellow- 


ROCKY MTN. NAT 
(ESTES) PATUR 


4 Sorat oxs0 stone Park are friendly towards 
1° National Park Line ee Ae md : visitors 
i ROYAL % E6, RING, 
-ERYWHERE coRcE 
¢ 


Free Book 
WRITE for free book, 


“Yellowstone National 
Park,’”’ to P. S. Eustis, 

- Sma Fae oe Pig 
Magnificent hotels and comfort- pe i eh 
| able out-door camps Chicago, Ill. 


WEST 


Burlington ) 


a) Burli 


Old Faithful geyser, plays every 
60 to 80 minutes—/20 feet to 
170 feet high 


, 


GALVESTON © 


ngton Planned Vacations 
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“It’s time to freshen up 
my supply of shirts again” 


T’S a habit with me,” says Ted 
Gordon, ‘to buy shirts on almost 
exactly the same day every Spring. 
“When I see the Emery Week ad- 
vertisements in the magazines and 
newspapers, I know the authoritative 
new styles are ready. I buy enough 
to see me through the Summer. 
“It saves a lot of bother. I always 
have enough shirts 
and I can be certain 
they are abreast of 
style. Irely absolutely 
on Emery Week for 
style advice—and so 
do most of the well- 
dressed men I know. | tons. 
“Buying Emery 
Shirts is even better 
than having myshirts 
made to order. I get 
as good fabrics, as 
smart style, as much 
refinement of finish 
—and pay much less.” 


The New Emery 
Shadow Stripe Shirt 


A distinctive, refreshing departure 
from patterns of last season. Neat, 
all-over dot combines with shadow 
stripes of silky luster to produce a 
smart, novel effect. 

Single cuffs with large pearl but- 
Blue, tan, and 
better class shops. 

Style No. 3558. 
collar to match. 


Style No.3559. Collar attached. 
Ask your dealer to show you this 


striking new style. 
have Emery Shirts,send money-order 
direct (with dealer’s name) and we 
will see that you are served promptly. 
State neck-band size, sleeve-length 
and color preferences. 
Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Makers of 
Emery Shirts, Philadelphia. 


You can pick the better-class 
men’s shops this week by the Emery 
window poster—a large copy, in 
colors, of the illustration shown at 
the top of this page. 

Emery Shirts are everywhere 
acknowledged equal to custom- 
made. Distinctive fabrics, generous 
cut, expert tailoring, make them 
look well, fit well 
and wear well. 

Patterns are accu- 
rately balanced in 
cuffs, shoulders, 
fronts, etc. 

You can get your 
correct sleeve length. 

Pre-shrunk neck- 
bands. Closely-stitch- 
ed seams. Clear Pearl 
buttons. 

Yet Emery Shirts 
are priced as low as 
ordinary shirts: $2, 
$2.50, $3, and up. 


Shirt Week 
April 12 to 19 


helio, $3; at 


Separate soft 


If he does not 


W. M. 


(Continued from Page 58) 

Lang nodded and said briefly, but I fear 
ungrammatically, ‘“‘That’s him!” 

“Well, the short of it is, there were issued 
ten thousand shares at twenty dollars a 
share par. Young Jamieson got fifty-one 
hundred of these as his interest—a ma- 
jority, you see—and he,.of course, elected 
himself president at a nice salary. The rest 
were quickly taken up by people in Keys 
City—a few perhaps in Chicago. But it’s 

very closely held, and until quite lately you 
couldn’t pick any of it up. Within the last 
few months, however, little batches of ten 
and twenty shares have been drifting 
around, and when it is quoted it stands at 
about 15 bid and 20 asked. The last sale 
was ten shares at 18. That’s all I know.” 

“That,” said Lang, ‘‘is a good deal to 
know. In fact, it’s enough—all I need. Now 
listen, Mr. Richards!” he proceeded very 
earnestly. ‘‘Will you figure this out for 


| | me? How high will Spitz Motors have to © 
| go, granting I keep pyramiding all the way 


up, before I can afford to buy the control 


| of this Jamieson company?” 


I smiled indulgently, but glancing at his 
face I ceased to smile. The man was ter- 
rifically i in earnest, or else he was mad?’ 

“No,” he said, answering my thought, 
“I'm not mad. Just figure it out for me, 
will you, Mr. Richards?” 

“Tt will take pencil and paper.” 

In silence he procured both for me from 
his breast pocket. In silence I set to work. 

It took me all of ten minutes, for I am 
far from a mathematical-expert. As I 
worked I was amazed at the rapidity with 


‘which the potential profits mounted. I as-~ 


sumed, for the sake of convenience, that 
on every ten-point rise in Spitz Motors 
Lang would increase his holdings to the 
fullest extent compatible with his paper 
profits. I allowed him to carry his stock on 
a margin slimmer than our firm would 
probably have permitted; but toward the 
end of my calculations I perceived that I 
need not have been so generous to him; 
that a mere ten points extra rise, granted 
him for good measure, would enable him 
to carry on his deals with margin enough 
to satisfy even the most conservative house 
in Boston, and my firm was far from being 
so exigent. 

“Mr. Lang,” I said at length, “‘these are 
rough figures, of course; but they are ap- 
proximately correct. If Spitz Motors ad- 
vances to 160, and if you pyramid to the 
limit on every ten-point advance, and if at 
no time there should occur a substantial 
reaction, you will have made somewhere 
around one hundred thousand dollars. That 
amount should enable you to purchase the 
control of the Jamieson concern.” 

“U’m,” said Lang reflectively. “An ad- 
vance to 160 would mean up about 110 
points from where I got it, wouldn’t it?” 

“Just about.” 

“Well, it’s not unheard of—it’s not im- 
possible.” 

“No, but it’s improbable. And if you 
operate in that manner you know what 
risks you run of losing everything on the 
first reaction the market shows.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, “I know.” And then 
he added vehemently: “‘And I know, too, 
what I stand to win if there is no such 
reaction. Mr. Richards, I stand to win 
what I have been waiting and longing for 
during all these ten years—I stand to win 
my opportunity to go back to Keys City 
with my head up. That’s the important 
thing, mind you, Mr. Richards—to return 
home with your head up. When I left— 
well, I’ll tell you a little something about 
that maybe some day. All I need to tell 
you now is that I am willing to risk every 
nickel I have in the world for the chance to 
go home, and I can’t go home until I con- 
trol that Jamieson concern. Now do you 
see what I’m after—what I’m aiming at? 
Now can you understand why every time 
I’ve been able to scrape together a little 
money I’ve put it on a long shot, so to 
speak? If I’d tried to be conservative— 
tried to save a hundred thousand dollars, 
five dollars at a time, what chance would I 
have had? None at all; none at all. I’d 
have gone to my grave with a couple of 
thousand, perhaps, sitting in the savings 
bank. And that couple of thousand would 
not have been the slightest use to me— 
wouldn’t have got me one step nearer to 
home. 
thousand or nothing. I’m aiming high, and 
the odds, I suppose, are all against me; but 
if I win, Mr. Richards—if I win—well, I’ll 
have won Pamela’s happiness and my own. 
That’s something to play for, isn’t it, Mr. 
Richards?” 


. which I thought I detected -both g 


‘to marry Pamela.” 


No, Mr. Richards, it’s a hundred. 


April 14 


There was no gainsaying him 
put it that way. I might as well h 
to argue with a fanatic; and, indee 
was not a little of fanaticism in hin 
craving of his"to return home was ¢ 
ing him—had been consuming him th 
out those ten dreary, precarious 
spent in alien New York. Some pe 
have found, just as some trees, ared 
successfully to transplant and do no 
ish on strange soil. Lang undoubte 
one of these. His roots were buried 
Keys City. 

“What sort of a fellow is Vel 
Lang asked me suddenly. 

“‘Ventnor,”’ I said, ‘‘is one of th 
He’s straight as a string and he’s 
friend.” 4 

“Yes; but what I particularly val 
know is, is he generous-minded?” 

“T don’t think I quite understa 
said. ‘‘Do you mean, is he toleran 

‘Something like that. Would het 
the worst of a man before the wor 
been proved? That’s what I mean? 

“T don’t think so. On the contr 
think he’d believe a man innocent 
he’d been proved guilty—and eye 
he’d probably discover extenuating) 
cumstances. Ventnor’s something 9 
optimist as regards human nature,” 

“Well,” said Lang in a strange y 


and sarcasm—‘“‘well, he’s young anc 
ably hasn’t often been disillusioned,’ 
after a pause, he said quietly, “H 


I nodded wisely. 

“T thought he. ‘did, stineg 5 said. 
gratulate them both.” 

“YVes—yes, of course,’’ he ag re 
sently. ‘‘But there’s nothing de 
you understand—nothing settled. 
to have a talk with him first. The 
thing he’s got to know; not about 
but about me. Come up Sunday n 
Richards, and take supper with 
nor’s coming and I’m going to get 
off my chest. It’s not very ple 
I want you to hear it as well.as 
then you can both form your own 
and you’ll know then why it’s p 
this Jamieson concern that ’m 
in. Come Sunday, Mr. Richards. 

Of course I went; I went 
curiosity. There is a skeleton, I su 
everyone’s cupboard—a skeleton 
less terrifying—but it is not often 
is permitted a peek at it; and Lan 
promised me at least a peek at his. — 

He told us—Pamela, Ventnor | 
self—what I have already set di 
beginning of this account about 
with the Jamiesons. He was re 
calm, and judicial even, in the tel 
He took no sides, he displayed 
He summed up the case as migh 
judge instructing a jury; and he 
formed us that both he and young 
had protested their innocence, 
verdict to us. 

‘All I will add,” he concluded, 


dismissal and acted on his ad 
dismissal I was, of course, bound ti 
but the advice I might have igno 
there you are, gentlemen; and 


daughter. Think it over again 
your time about it. Go home a 
it. As for you, Mr. Richards, yo 
stand now, I guess, why I’m so 2 


City in the eyes, and Pamela, 
have her chance. And I want to 

It was only with this pitiful 
that his calmness deserted him; 
knew, I think, what effort tha 


and disastrous things is no light 

There was a silence. All of 
tively looked at Ventnor; and t 
that it was unfair to expect an 
answer from him, turned our eye 
elsewhere. Pamela had not sp 
now she got up and moved across ' 
parlor to stand behind her fata 
red plush chair. 

It was completely apparent tha 
least, had no hesitations. 

I confess that I myself did h 
felt that an innocent man can al 
his innocence; but at the time 
add, “If he ‘desires to prove 
moreover, I know now that 
have sometimes been convicted | 
protesting their innocence. 

(Continued on Page 6 
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Growing Preference for U S L 
Among Automotive Engineers 


HERE is in America a jury of highly paid 

men who take nothing for granted. Their 
salaries aggregate millions. They are paid to 
doubt. They act only upon facts. 


The verdict of this jury of Automotive Engi- 
neers has placed the USL Storage Battery as 
standard equipment on sixty-one leading makes 
of cars. This was done only after rigorous, 
searching tests of many makes of batteries at all 
temperatures in the laboratory and on the road. 


The verdict of this jury led five of the seven 
automobile manufacturers who changed batter- 
ies in 1922 to change to USL Batteries—five of 
the six new makers in 1922 to launch their cars 
USL equipped. 


No car manufacturer who has used USL Batteries 


Wicws asc 


VU. S. Light & Heat, Limited, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., 
Canada 


within the last three years has changed from USL. 
And the preference of automobile makers is re- 
flected in the preference of users. 


A recent canvass by an independent agency of 
seventy-five thousand owners of fifteen makes 
of motor cars, equipped with four leading makes 
of batteries, disclosed a vast public approval of 
USL—only one other battery sharing equally this 
remarkable endorsement. 


Three times as many automobile owners replaced 
their batteries with USL in the last six months of 
1922 as in the last six months of 1921. 


The nation-wide USL service facilities now include 
more than 5500 battery stations, who know and 


will demonstrate to you the superior excellence of 
USL Batteries. 
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U. S. Light & Heat Cor- 
poration of California, 


Oakland, Calif. 


storage batteries 
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Get the Last 


wnatkane 


Do you know that Pignec 
signed in pairs—one gaktet 
the right leg and the other 


Even when worn incorrectly W 
garter comfort you have ever 
special weave of the soft, pliabl 
without tightness around the le 


Gps will give you the greatest 
}Because the extra width and 
23web assures perfect support 


But it is just as easy to wear them correctly and thus add comfort unto comfort. 
Study the illustration. Note that the adjustment-slide should be worn on the 
calf on the inside of the leg, not on the shin bone. The pad should be approxi- 
mately half way between shin and calf. 


You will find Pioneer-Brighton Wide-Webs packed in the famous blue and 
orange box at the men’s counter in the best stores. 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

Ventnor, after a space, raised his head 
abruptly and said, ‘““Mr. Lang, I should 
like your permission to marry Pamela as 
soon as possible.” 

And then he went to Pamela and put his 
arm about her shoulders. .It was done un- 
dramatically; but it was, nevertheless, 
very dramatic. I felt proud of him, and not 
a little ashamed of myself; and I strove to 
salve my conscience by remembering that 
it was Ventnor and not I who was in love 
with Lang’s daughter. 


Iv 


HE next week Spitz Motors caused its 

spectacular behavior of the week before 
to appear tame by comparison. A _ ten- 
point jump on only a moderately large 
transaction ceased almost to cause com- 
ment. It was rumored—and quite natu- 
rally—that the stock was being cornered 


/ and that some very important gentlemen 


who were short of it would before long find 
themselves reduced to living in hall bed- 
rooms. The usually monotonous, droning 
voice of the man at the tape was neither 
droning nor monotonous when he read such 
a sentence as “‘One hundred Spitz at 75; a 
thousand at 80; three hundred at 86!” 
And then, a few minutes later: ‘‘A thou- 
sand Spitz at 94!” 

There was pandemonium in all the bro- 
kerage houses. Such of our customers as 
were long of the stock worked themselves 
into a fever deciding when to take their 
profits—when the peak would be reached. 
Mr. Lang alone was calm with the knowl- 


| edge that he had already made his decision. 


He would sell at 160 and not one point 
below; his instructions had been issued; his 


| buying orders were all in, all the way up the 


scale. 
I said that he was calm; but that cannot 
be precisely true, for no man can be calm 


| who sees himself nearing his goal; nearing 


what must have seemed to Lang the pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow. 

It was on a Friday of the next week that 
Spitz Motors crossed 160. I shan’t forget 
that Friday for a great mgny Fridays to 
come. Our customers’ room was crowded 
long before the opening of the market, and 
the smoke of innumerable cigars hung and 
swirled and swayed thick below the ceiling. 
The room was filled with a murmur of low 
but excited voices; amurmur that strangely 
resembled that threatening sound of an 
angry mob heard at a distance. Some of 
the men there—those who were short of 
the stock—were staring bankruptcy in the 
face; others were anxious merely about 
the amount of their potential profits; still 
others, who had no personal interests at 
stake, had come to watch the show. 

At ten o’clock there came a sudden 
silence; then the announcement that the 
market was open; then the staccato click- 
ing of the ticker. 

“Five thousand Spitz at 120,” said the 
youth at the tape. That was eight points 
up from last night’s closing. . 

Lang, who was standing beside me, his 
unlighted cigar between his teeth, mur- 
mured, ‘‘Some of that ought to. be for me, 
I guess; oughtn’t it, Mr. Richards?” 

“‘T hope so,” I answered. ‘‘The stock 
jumps so fast that we’re having difficulty 
getting your orders in on each ten-point 
advance.” 

“T see. Well, tell ’em to use their discre- 
tion, but to keep buying—keep buying.” 

“Four thousand Spitz at 12414; a thou- 
sand at 123.” 

Jack Ventnor came across the room to 
join Lang and myself. 

“Mr. Lang,” said he, ‘‘you must be a 
wizard. But if I didn’t know what you 
were aiming at I’d advise you to sell right 
now and take your profits. This thing 
can’t go on forever. Somebody will step in 


and put a stop to it just as soon 
comes obvious that the market’s | 
cornered. The thing’s selling far aboy 
real value this minute.”’ . 

“T know it is,’’ answered Lang gy; 
“but there are lots of other stocks, 
above their real value, too; and 
others selling below. That’s w 
speculation possible. There sheg 

“Ten thousand Spitz at 129; 
dred at 131.” 

The announcement was gree 
sound halfway between a moan a 
The bears were being thrown to f 

Shortly after that there came 
other stocks went sluggishly inte 
It was not a broad market, nor w: 
cept for Spitz Motors—a strong bul] 

Mr. Lang took advantage of th 
go out to lunch. He was gone a 
hour, and when he returned his 
quoted on the board at 140. Butit 
until the closing hour that the f 
really began. During that one ho 
recall it, something like fifty # 
shares of Spitz changed hands. I 
a whirlwind finish. The boy at 
tion board stationed himself in f 
space reserved for Spitz and wo 
cessantly with both hands, posting 
latest sale, which in each case me 
ing also the high for the day. N 
during that hour did the stock 
much as a fraction of a point, ant 
did it jump less than three points, 
never seen anything to equal it b 
ing my experience in Wall Street, 
seen nothing to approach it since, 

At ten minutes to three the l 
ticker announced hoarsely and 
“Twenty-five hundred Spitz at 

I turned to glance at Lang. 

““You’d better sell,” Isaid. “Ye 
all you need.”’ 

He relit his cigar. I saw tha 
was shaking, but aside from th 
peared steady enough; a trifle 
usual perhaps. Then he nodded h 

“Yes,” he said; “sell at th 
We'll get 160 or better now.”’ And 
His selling order was executed at 1 
I told him he sank into a chair. 

“A little velvet,’’ he murmured 
tle velvet.” ] 

Then he collapsed and we had 
him into Ventnor’s private office 
him on the couch. We worked o 
ten minutes before we brought hi 
consciousness, and the first wor 
were: ‘‘Buy all the Jamieson com 
you can get hold of.’’ The next 
said were: “I’m onmy way home 


Vv 


ELL, Ventnor and Pamela 

ried a few days after that. 
quiet enough affair, but I have neyer 
a more cheerful one. Lang gave the! 
away as gracefully and as graciously 
he had given brides away all his li 
when it was over there was a small bl 
fast at. the Beldmore, whither 
had migrated after the Spitz M 
acle. The prohibition laws were 
olated, and then the unusually 
couple left for somewhere in the 
When they had gone Mr. Lang f 
to speak to me. 

“Richards, my boy,” he said b 
“T want you to keep gunning alt 
Jamieson shares, you know. The 
get that control the sooner I get 
God’s country. There you go, 
again. I can’t say ‘God’s coun 
effete Easterners begin to laugh. 

I did not point out, althoug 
reasonably have done so, that it w 
fete East that had provided him} 
money to return to God’s co 
the latter had driven him into exil 


(Continued on Page 65) — 


(Continued from Page 62) 

seldom palatable; and the thing 
2s most to lose is one’s illusions. So 
ysed, as they say, my countenance. 

Lang,” I protested, “I. wasn’t 
x at your phrase; I was laughing 
T feel so happy—for your sake and 
1ela’s sake and for Ventnor’s sake. 
‘ing has turned out admirably, 
52 And meanwhile I might as well 


qundred shares of Jamieson for you 
{ got them through our representa- 
Shicago.”’ 

t’s fine,” said Lang immediately; 
fine. That’s a good start.” 

re are more to be had if you’re will- 
aise your bid a little.. I’m afraid 
ive to raise your bid, say to 25, in 
» sooner or later.” 

aved his hand in a gesture of care- 


eg EE EEO OOo 


live all that to you, my boy. You 
lbw much I can afford to pay and 
‘yw how many shares I need. Do 
u can and anything you can.” 

ng Jamieson—at least. we believe 
ig Jamieson—is offering a thousand 
't 19. They say he’s heavily in debt 
| ’em,”’ said Lang grimly. ‘Take 
ing he offers.” ‘ 
{hat remark and the tone in which 
jade was, I think, the only indica- 
ive ever had that Lang bore young 
en the slightest grudge in the world. 
5 difficult, slow work acquiring the 
isand-odd shares that Lang needed 
le a majority inter- 
ie Jamieson Paint 
‘i a Company, 
ere was only one 
sirce upon which 
| depend—I mean 
‘famieson himself, 
‘old only when his 
; became unusu- 


raying that the fel- 
yd throw his money 
‘venmorefreely. I 
cthat he would 
« into 
nore 
es eX- 
rice— 
© pur- 
uto- 
fles, 
buy 
ne at 
€gers’ 
, vould 
\play- 
clette 
WiZeTOS 
si him, 
ni fall 
y with 
n tious 
s irl. 
purse, 
1 able 
if< up 
idefi- 
sirces 
c ional 
pt 
2 no 
» vhich 
si had 
ore we came into the market for 
‘ad when we raised our bid to 20 I 
r(son to believe that we got some of 
lyrity stockholders’ holdings. 
u( th passed and Ventnor and Pamela 
1% from their honeymoon. They 
C'idiculously contented with them- 
ae with marriage. One felt that 
e sure they had solved the problem 
es; that they were the first to have 
fod matrimony. It was rather an- 
g.0 see them so complacent. 
\went into winter quarters at the 
nie, where they could be within ele- 
Tich of Mr. Lang. 
. thawed into April and April went 
y into May, and Lang still lacked 
ousand shares of the necessary five 
|, And then one day our man in 
wired me that he had bought two 
[shares for us at 20. It was so unex- 
iat we could scarcely credit it, and 
1explicable until on the following 
there appeared, insignificantly 
thenewspapers, a short paragraph 
ing that a certain Charles Jamie- 
ES : City, president of the Jamieson 
}d Varnish Company, Inc., had 
| Killed’ himself. The action was 


that I’ve already managed to pick_ 
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attributed to financial difficulties, and even, 
it was hinted, financial irregularities. 
“There!’’ I said to myself. ‘‘Now Lang 
will come out and tell us all about his own 
affair.. His quixotic conscience will cer- 


‘tainly give him freedom of speech at last.” 


So I hurried with Jack Ventnor'up to the 
Beldmore. When we entered Lang’s room 
we found him busily packing his trunks. 


‘Pamela sat on the bed, swinging slim legs. 


““We’re leaving tomorrow!” she cried. 
“You, too, Jack. Father can’t wait a day 
longer.” 

“T thought we were going the end of the 
week,’’ said Ventnor dubiously. “I’m not 
sure I can get away so early as tomorrow.” 

Lang looked up. 

“Try to arrange it if you possibly can, 
my boy,” he urged very seriously. ‘I don’t 
want to put it off if I can help it.” 

““You’ve read the papers, Mr. Lang?” 
asked Jack. 

“Yes, I’ve read the papers. It’s too bad. 
I’m sorry; I’m very sorry. Poor boy!” 

And that was the 
only comment he 
made. Not a word; 
mark you, to indicate 
that he believed this 
suicide might clear him- 
self of suspicion in Keys 
City. I wondered if he 
did believe it. 

“T have reservations 
on the train,’”’ he said 
quietly. Then, crossing 
over to Ventnor, he put 
both hands on the 


As I Worked I Was Amazed at the Rapidity With Which 
the Potential Profits Mounted 


younger man’s shoulders and said again, 
“Try to arrange to go with us, my boy.” 
There was a space of silence. I knew 
very well how difficult it would be for Vent- 
nor to get away on such short notice. I 
knew very well that he must have thought 
this urgency to depart a little absurd, a lit- 
tle exaggerated. But Lang’s manner was 


compelling and his eyes were pleading.. 


Pamela, herself, after a glance at her father, 
turned suddenly serious. 
“Of course Jack can arrange it,’’ she said. 
“Of course,” agreed Ventnor; “of 
course.” 
vI 
He DID arrange it, after a day of des- 
perately hard plodding. I went to 
the station to see them off, and then I saw 
nothing of any of them almost for a month. 
I had, of course, occasional letters from 
Jack; letters which dealt mainly with his 
business affairs in New York, the selling of 
certain securities, the reinvesting of others, 
and soon; but I was able to gather from a 
phrase or two here and there that things 
were not going as well as possible with poor 


old Lang. 


“He’s surprised that Keys City is not ex- 
actly as it was ten years ago,” Jack wrote, 
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for instance. Or again: “He's practically 
turned over the paint and varnish com- 
pany to me, and I’m up to my ears in work, 
as you can imagine.” Or still again: “He 
couldn’t stand the hotel, so he’s taken a 
little house here; but he doesn’t go out of 
it very much.” 

I gathered, however, that Jack himself 
and Pamela were delighted with Keys City. 

“Tt’s a grand little town, and Pamela and 
I are prepared to live and die in it.” 

And then one day I got a telegram, say- 
ing that he was coming East and would see 
me the next morning at the office.. He came 
looking in the pink of condition physically, 
but mentally not so pink, I thought— 
healthy but worried. 

“Let’s get out of here,’ he said, ‘and 
go somewhere where it’s quiet and we can 
talk. I’ve got a lot of things to tell you. 
It beats the devil.” 

“What beats the devil?” I inquired when 
we had found a remote table in an eating 
place and had settled ourselves comfortably. 

aaah ait 
beats the 
devil?”’ he re- 
peated. ‘‘Hu- 
man nature, I 


guess. 
CCUM agen JL 
observed, ‘‘is 


by no means 
a surprising 
#0 statement.” 


“Well, be 
patient and 
I’ll surprise 
Vow .y et. 
First, I’ll tell 
you a little 
about Keys 
City. ltis a 
good deal the 
sort of town I 
expected it to 
be—nice, 
quiet, com- 
fortable, 
roomy little 
place, built, 
as Lang said, 
on a slope. 
Plenty of 
fresh air to 
breathe and 
not much 
smoke to 
‘ breathe in 

with it. We 
went to the 
hotel at first. 
You’d laugh 
at the hotel 
probably — 
you effete 
Easterner. 
It’s oblong 
and built of 
brick, and it 
has a portico 
out front that 
looks like a 
Greek temple. 
But there’s 
nothing wrong with the food they serve or 
the rooms they give you to sleep in; and 
when you look out of your windows—win- 
dows, mind you, not window—you see 
trees and a touch of sky instead of milk 
bottles and sponges across the area. Pam- 
ela and I thought it was fine, but old 
Lang surprised us by complaining. Seems 
they’d changed managers and he didn’t 
know the clerk behind the counter. 

“He hustled right out to a real-estate fel- 
low to see about renting a house. He knew 
just the kind of house he wanted, but— 
well, when he got to the real-estate office 
he didn’t know the fellow who was going to 
rent it to him. That seemed to annoy him, 
and he came back with the lease and with a 
sort of dazed, lost expression on his face. 

“At the paint and varnish works he 
finally did discover men who knew and rec- 
ognized him—an old bookkeeper or two 
and some other antiquities. But somehow 
they were uneasy and embarrassed—at 
least he thought they were. I couldn’t see 
it myself. If they were, it was probably be- 
cause they thought he was going to reorgan- 
ize and they’d be fired in the clean-up. The 
trouble with him, you see, was that he was 
oversensitive; he was going around look- 
ing for trouble, and if an old acquaintance 
flicked an eyelid at him he imagined it was 
because everyone remembered that he had 
left Keys City under a cloud. 

“Take the case of Cobden, the president 
of the local bank. Poor old Lang went in 
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How about 
the » corncob! 


The old family meerschaum 
stirs no thrills in 
this smoker 


“Dear Sirs and so forth,’’ begins a letter 
we recently received from H. T. Spenser, 
Madison, Wisconsin, ‘“‘I am cupping my 
hands in the shape of a megaphone and 
shouting a loud echo of approval to your 
correspondent who smokes a meerschaum 
pipe fifty years old. 

“But I don’t want him or any other 
smoker to get away with the idea that a 
meerschaum is the only pipe where Edge- 
worth is concerned. 

“For, you see, I am a corncob smoker. 
What’s more, I am a 
corncob-Edgeworth 
smoker! 

‘The corncob- 
Edgeworth combina- 
tion is hard to beat. | 
have tried almost 
every combination of 
pipe and tobacco there 
is and have yet to 
find one that can 
approach it for 
year-in-and-year- 
out pipe smoking. 

eiohest6 wt Py 
thing this other 
fellow has on me 
is the age of his 
pipe. I can never 
keep track of a 
pipe fifty days, let alone fifty years. I keep 
corncob pipes scattered all over my house, 
so that I never know whether I have just 
lost one or just found one. 

“Tt’s the same with tobacco. If I had 
just one little blue can of Edgeworth in the 
house I could never lay my hands on it 
when I wanted a smoke. So every once in 
a while I buy a dozen cans of Edgeworth 
and distribute them around the place. 
Generally my wife hides one can for me for 
an emergency when I can’t locate any of 
the others. 

“By strict application of this system, I 
manage to keep up my smoking pretty 
regularly. 

“So if you're starting a Corncob-Edge- 
worth Clan, don’t forget to put me down 


‘as a charter member.” 


We are continually being surprised by 
smokers who discover things about Edge- 
worth that we don’t know ourselves. For 
instance, we never suspected that Edge- 
worth smokes any better in a corncob than 
it does in a briar. Frankly, we don’t be- 
lieve that it does. At any rate, we have 
any number of friends who claim that 
Edgeworth is the only tobacco to use in 
briars, in calabashes, in meerschaums, or 
in clays. : 

In smoking, we believe, it is every man 
to his own taste. 

That’s one of the reasons why we don’t 
try to make all of the tobacco that is smoked 
in pipes. We know there are inen who 
have perfectly sound reasons for not liking 
Edgeworth, 

At the same time we know there are any 
number of men who would like it if they 
only had a chance to try it once. That's 
why we are always glad to send free samples. 

If you have never tried Edgeworth, send 
us your name and address on a postcard. 
We will forward to you immediately free 
samples of Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed. If you also include 
the name and address of your tobacco 
dealer, we will make it easier for you to get 
Edgeworth if you should like it. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 1 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size Edgeworth. Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price 
you would pay the jobber. 
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any other kind” 


HEN one man meets another in the intimacy of the 

club locker room and enthuses about the comfort he 
gets out of Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes, there must be a good 
reason for it. There is a reason, and here it is: 


Glove-Grip Shoes are made to fit—made to follow the 
lines of the foot in a natural way, as any good shoe ought to 
be made, but as only Arnold Glove-Grips are made. The 
soft, pliable leather of the instep comes up snugly under the 
arch of the foot, gently supporting the arch and fitting it 
like a glove. When the shoe is laced, it lifts up the arch 
instead of pressing it down. 


This Glove-Grip feature gives an easy-fitting comfort 
without any sacrifice of style or good looks. That’s why 
Arnold customers become voluntary salesmen and sell the 
Arnold comfort idea to their friends. 


Step into an Arnold shop and try on a pair of Glove-Grip 
Shoes. There is no obligation to buy—just experience that 
delightful restful feeling. Look over the styles, too—all the 
newest shapes and leathers for both men and women. The 
“Haig” is one of the newest styles for men—made of all 
grain leather, with the popular broad, round toe and flanged 
heel. For sport wear ask to see the ““Country Club.” If 
you don’t know the name of the Arnold dealer in your 
community, write to us for it. We will also send you an 
attractive booklet of shoe styles. 


M.N. ARNOLD SHOE COMPANY 
North Abington, Massachusetts 
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to see him to start an account. Cobden re- 
ceived him in his private office and was as 
friendly and cordial as you could wish any 
old fossil of a bank president to be. 

“*Fello, Tom,’ hesaid; ‘we’re all glad to 
see you back here in town. Understand you 
were clever enough to clean up even Wall 
Street.’ 

“Well, now to you or me that would 


' sound like a perfectly harmless remark, 


wouldn’t it? But it didn’t sound harmless 


' to Lang. No, he saw an insinuation in it; 
_ imagined that Cobden was insinuating he 


was a clever crook, or something of that 
sort. 

“Nothing that Pamela or I could say 
would convince him that the past was wiped 
off the slate and forgotten. Even after we 
moved into the little house up the hill be- 
yond the orphan asylum he was depressed 
and moody and disappointed. It was just 
such a house as he had been raving about, 
too, for ten years—white wood with green 
shutters and a veranda with vines; anda 
lawn about it; and a garden with sweet 
peas and nasturtiums and _hollyhocks and 
mignonette; and a picket fence in front of 
it—white, except where the boys had rat- 
tled their sticks along it in their endeavors 
to imitate machine-gun fire. It’s a dandy 
little house, Richards, and Pam and I are 
keen about it. 

“Well, Lang wasn’t keen about it, but 
he scarcely ever left it. He’d sit rocking in 
the parlor all day long, brooding. He gave 
up going to the factory, and took, instead, 
to going to the cemetery to stare at his 
wife’s grave. He was getting morbid, I tell 
you. 

“One day he came out with it and spoke 
straight from the shoulder. 

“<*Tisten!’ he said. ‘I can’t stand living 
here any longer. It’s getting my goat. Ev- 
erything’s changed. I don’t know anybody 
in town any more, and I’m simply unhappy 
staying here; and it doesn’t make it any 
the easier to remember that there was once 
a time when I wasn’t unhappy here. For 
ten years I’ve been remembering that time. 
Well, I’m going to quit remembering it from 
now on, because it only hurts. So I’ve made 
up my mind to go away.’ 
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“What has she got?”’ he said. ‘Never 
mind what it is! Take it, Englishman; 
she gives it to you. You mustn’t refuse 
her td Take it; it’s yours!” 

“e Tr aes Ee 

Hope hesitated. The lovely face of the 
idiot seemed to implore him gently; the 
brutal iron muzzle of the big muzhik be- 
sought him. Even in the dull and heavy 
countenance of the woman there was some- 
thing that dared him not to comply. He 
found the gift pressed into his hand—a little 
oblong cardboard box, such as once one 
bought with its contents anywhere in Rus- 
sia for twenty kopecks, which had grown 
now unfamiliar. f 

“Oh, I couldn’t!’”” The phrase was 
merely automatic, part of a code of polite- 
ness. But it might have been a curse; for 
the girl began, as it were, to wilt under it; 
her soul reeled visibly under the blow. He 
hastened to make amends in a silly patter 
of words. ‘‘It’s too good of you! I can’t 
thank you enough. Why, I haven’t seen 
any for ever so long! But are you sure you 
can spare all these?” 

It was the muzhik who now touched his 
arm. 

“Quick!” he said. ‘‘Take one! Let her 
see you! Quick—and you shall have some 
food to take away!”’ 

He bent and reached to the fire door and 
drew forth in his iron fingers a piece of glow- 
ing wood. The idiot girl clapped her skele- 
ton hands and her beautiful face was 
radiant and elfin with delight. Hope ran 
a thumb nail along the edge of the little 
box, took from it one of the twenty ciga- 
rettes it contained and lighted it. The girl 
squeaked with delight and her mother 
shook her. 

“My Englishman is smoking!’”’ she was 
chattering. ‘‘He smiled at me, and now he 
issmoking. Oh, matushka, isn’t he pretty?” 

The muzhik laid back his fire stick. 

“That’s good, eh?”’ he said. Then in a 
lower voice: ‘‘ You know, she’s one of those 
that see things. She sees things that we 
can’t see. We never thwart her. She’s 
taken a fancy to you.” 

Hope was smiling. Facts were no longer 
true and values had ceased to exist. The 


‘ ning it myself.’ 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


April 


“You can imagine,” said Jack. 
that was like a bombshell plumb in the 
dle of the parlor. Pam and I both 
coherent noises of surprise. . 

“*But, father,’ said Pam, ‘we’y 
just come. Give it a chance. Thing 
look better to you in a little while,’ 

“*T)o you like it here, Pamela?! 
Lang. 

“*T adore it,’ said she. 

““*And do you like it here, Jack? 

“*T certainly will say I do.’ a 

“*Tn that case,’ said Lang, ‘I wa 
both to stay here. If you can be ha 
Keys City, there’s no better place 
happy in. You, Jack, are running th 
tory already. I want you to keepr 
running it, for I have no intention 9 


“What are you going to do, the 
asked. , 
“*‘What am I going todo? I’mg 
do something I’ve never done in m 
I’m going on a well-earned spree; 
ing to travel and see the world.’” 
Here Ventnor paused like an experi 
actor ‘who, having reached his gli 
awaits th plaudits of the audience 
“That,” I admitted, “‘is certainly 
ing.” 
“Tt is,’ he said emphatically. “] 
I tell you that human nature be 
devil? Here’s old Lang, pining for his 
town; and when he gets there, find 
can’t stand it; and here am I, a bo 
bred New Yorker, who imagined 
healthy scorn of all the Keys C 
world, finding that I’m settled in 
them for life and damn glad of i 
it beat the devil?” . : 
“Well,” I said, “it at least b 
You’re going to get out of the fi 
“Yes, that’s what I came E 
Meanwhile Lang’s out there pa 
trousseau into his shiny new tru 
as excited about it all as a boy lea 
school.” 
““Where does he intend to go?’ 
“T don’t know. He says Hong 
Rio or Algiers or some place like that 
“T see,’ I murmured. ‘Some nice! 
home town.”’ 


tr 


lunatic drama that is Russia had 
itself into that single room. Like 
else from the White to the Black 
fate hung on the whim of a mania 
by taking thought, could add an 
span of his hair-hung life? The 
anesthetic of the smoke work 
him; he was warm; food to take 
been promised him. He ceased } 
and let the wayward tide of even 
him as it listed. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening 
at last the door of the cottage closed 
him, shutting him out to the dre 
pitality of the road. The sack t 
worn over his neck was now slung 
shoulder. The idiot girl had hov 
him to the last, gamboling on lea 
and ungainly feet, and her favor abi 
him while the muzhik stocked h 
The gold watch and the historic 
nobly proved their worth. The | 
fetched something like fifteen po 


sian name of which conveyed - 
him, which was probably drippin 
ring—that was an heirloom, too; 


given it to the princess, then 
honor, upon her betrothal—had a! 
valuable. It had fetched eleven 


bitten at him on his way out from. 
now entered his body and inha' 
like a strong-rooted disease; and 
the sack of life that he bore, bu 
to the limit of his strength. 
eleven good footsore miles to go— 
eleven that he had already tra 
the dawn saw him back at home 
have done well. Later than that 
of the city were not safe for men who 
sacks. e 
“Upsy-daisy!”’ said Godfrey Hope 
ily, and slung his burden where 
best carry it. “Come on, grub! 
ably worse than this in the tre 
(Continued on Page 69) 


Jontinued from Page 66) 
auls and short rests, till shorter 
‘| longer rests forced themselves 
j. Twice, in that desert where 
vas the only safety, he saw human 
d slid and scuffled down to the 
litch to let them pass. The first 
Var off a point of light that grew 
¢ it approached, split into two and 
.e headlights of a motor car. The 
a the ditch bottom broke under 
jrried feet and the water stung him 
1is broken boots like an adder. 
‘of the road kept the speed of the 
With eyes peering over the rim 
ith Hope had a brief view of its oc- 
;\the leather-clad soldier chauffeur 
eel and, in the lit interior of the 
| two passengers. One was plainly 
cing, the profile of a rat, with all 
sharacter of wary viciousness and 
teness, a face that receded in de- 
ta from an eager carrion- 
iose. Beside him, with a peaked 
ed down on his brow and a collar 
1 about his ears, was the obvious 
jith brows that bulged and over- 
¢ the eyes, high cheek bones, pug 
wide, sensual mouth. Hope had 
1 them before, but he knew who 
». Only the hierarchs of the char- 
s went awheel; their slaughterers 
|Here, upon who can tell what 
i horror, went Death and his 
‘ar, weaving through the night 
et web, the go-betweens of tyr- 
7» doom. — 
y.ers he saw an hour later. He was 
that he heard their footsteps on 
qind had time to get to the ditch 
sy could be aware of him. These 
lhts. He saw them only as vague 
yoving in the dark, one tall, the 
aller than himself. They trudged 
upon their way, talking in brief 
<is they went. It was not till they 
'e close that he could hear them 


first words that he distinguished 
¢ in a start of uncontrollable sur- 

‘ae taller figure was talking in the 
| »arse voice of aman with a heavy 
te chest. 

\n’t miss it,’”’ he said. ‘“‘It stands 
"ere are no other houses near it.” 
«!”’ The voice of the smaller wan- 
that of a woman. “But if they 
\/be willing to sell, after all! Iam 
owe’ll get nothing.” 
3 dear,” said the man. ‘‘They’re 
ints, you know. They probably 
a gold watch in their lives be- 
{, talking, they passed on with 
ci watch, their mortal need and 
_ hope, seeking the house of the 
r the house that stood alone. 
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' 

R used to be a painting by Veresh- 
‘ showing horses of Napoleon’s 
‘cabled in that fantastic, Coney- 
liking church which faces the length 
¥1 Square in Moscow. The horses 
izear and their litter were crowded 
€abyrinth of little dark wooden- 
lchapels; the troopers lounged 
em; and the church, St. Basil’s, 
>) this day to show that they did 
oe harm. There is a historical 
, fter all, between an altar and a 
. Vereshchagin is dead. His place 
11 for the painter who shall be 
set on canvas Moscow itself, the 
a the Sacred City, now that 


held it holy have got it to them- 
»otzky and his cattle in the Krem- 
stance; the shrine of the Iberian 
)aere once the pickpockets worked 
tenty-four hours round among the 
e devotees, now violated and de- 
5 he palace, old and new, where the 
ts and their women and their 
hived themselves together. And 
tid the misery and the failure of it 
volution that triumphs in rags 
ri a the gutters for crusts to cele- 
vii! 
hind the splendors of the Tver- 
i close to the buildings of the Old 
7, was the house that Rinaldescu, 
*¢ Rumanian millionaire, had built 
sf. He had other houses scattered 
n| there about Europe; he moved 
it to city ceaselessly, taking each in 
elyearly season of perfect bloom, 
e/soon after the Armistice of pto- 
‘jisoning contracted in a dining 
is a marble-fronted building upon 
py of a Venetian palace, with a 
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loggia of slender pillars fronting the street, 
a beautiful arched doorway and a paved 
courtyard in the middle. 
collector of stained glass, among many 
other things. The best of it was framed in 
the eight tall windows that fronted the 
street above the loggia. At night, when the 
great room within was lighted up, they 
shone forth to the filth and darkness of the 
crippled city with 2 ripe and tender glow, 
as though their mi/d and shining saints 
would signal: ‘‘This is the house of a com- 
missar. Walk wide of it!” 

It was not yet dawn, but the gray fore- 
runner of day was in the east and the lights 
in the windows were extinguished, when 
the sentry huddled in the loggia was aware 
of one who approached. He would have 
paid little attention, for malefactors never 
came this way, if the passer-by had simply 
passed by. The sentry poked his head 
tas from between the pillars to look at 

im. 

The man was kehaving strangely. He 
seemed to have a large bundle of some 
kind, and suddenly he let it down upon the 
pavement, fell on his knees beside it and 
bowed his head upon it. The sentry dis- 
engaged an ear from under his cap and 
became alert. The man was praying! 
Presently he saw him rise, struggle with his 
burden, and stagger forward with it; and 
all the time there came from him a rising 
and falling mutter of speech. The sentry 
had had a pious upbringing, but he recog- 
nized no word of any prayer that he knew. 
The man was abreast of him, when down 
went the burden and its bearer with it, 
groaning his unceasing prayer. 

“Hi!”’ called the sentry then. “ What’s 
all this?” 

The other’s head was resting on the 
sack. He did not raise it at the summons. 
He was still praying, with no word that was 
intelligible. The sentry hesitated, then 
stepped from the foot-high terrace of the 
loggia and shook the man smartly by the 
shoulders. 

““Now, then,’ he demanded, ‘‘what do 
you mean by it?” 

The crouching man lifted his heavy head, 
and in the gloom his thin and beardless face 
showed white like a shine of water. And 
still he prayed. 

“Long—long way—to—Tipp’rary!’’ he 
was saying feebly. 

The sentry released the limp shoulder. 

“‘Tnostranets!”’ he said with disgust. ‘‘A 
foreigner!’’ He gave the foreigner a Rus- 
sian kick. ‘“‘Stay there, you!” 

His second or third shout fetched out the 
sergeant of the guard and a comrade with 
a lantern. 

“A foreigner,’ explained the sentry. 
“Flops down and prays over that bundle; 
can’t understand a word he says.”’ 

““Prays, eh?”’ The sergeant showed in- 
terest. ‘‘Better see what he’s praying 
about. Open the bundle, one of you!” 

When the sentry released him Hope’s 
head had fallen forward once more. His 
praying had ceased at last. Physically a 
weakling to begin with, miserably under- 
nourished for along period, he had stretched 
his endurance to the uttermost. He had 
covered the last miles in a delirium, hunted 
along from collapse to collapse only by an 
unflagging will. While the soldiers stood 
around and talked above him he slept with 
his face flattened on the sack. But when 
the sentry bent to pull the sack away his 
hands were yet clenched upon it and hung 
on. 
“Well,” said the sergeant, “there’s a vi- 
cious devil for you! No, don’t bayonet 
him; we may want him.” 

His skillful foot—he had been a gendarme 
in the old days—kicked the outworn body 
aside. It lay, writhed for a second, and was 
still again. Hope was asleep once more. 
They opened the sack, upended it and 
spilled its contents forth upon the pave- 
ment. The lantern was lowered to illu- 
minate them. F 

Like the jewels on the muzhik’s bench, 
they lay heaped on the dirty pavement. 
The bread, the meat, the smashed eggs and 
the rest, bought with the insignia of pride 
and honor and carried hither with what 
bitter labor! The sergeant grimaced and 
scratched his chin. 

““H’m!”’ he reflected. ‘A food specula- 
tor! Better take three of those loaves and 
the meat—and the dripping, of course— 


to the guardroom. That’ll be our share; | 


the rest is evidence. Put the prisoner in 
the cell. Tickle his tail with the bayonet if 
he’s lazy.” 

Rinaldescu’s Venetian palace had its 
Russian dungeon, a large arched storeroom 


He had been a | 
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Old English Wax 
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Free to you! 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if you 
buy an Old English Waxer- 
Polisher now. Does two 
things—it waxes, then pol- 
ishes the floor. It’s a great 
improvement over any 
weighted brush, which does 
not apply the wax, but mere- 
ly polishes. Lasts a lifetime. 
Just mail the coupon below. 


“You put 
the wax in here” 


The way to have beautiful floors 
is open to-everyone 


There was a time when lustrous, rich-looking 
floors were considered quite a luxury. 


Gradually, more and more people learned 
of the simple, inexpensive treatment that 
gave floors such beauty. ; 


Lasting beauty 


Here is the way: Finish your floors with 
Old English Wax. As you wax and polish 
them, the floors will take on a mellow lustre 
—a hard, lasting finish that cannot be 
scratched or show heel-marks. 


_ After the first waxing, an occasional “ touch- 
ing up” of the spots walked on most fre- 
quently is all that is necessary. 


The new, easy way to wax and polish 


Many people still use a soft cloth to apply 
wax and polish the floor, and it will always be 
a good way. But with the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher, the work of waxing floors on 
hands and knees is made unnecessary. 


For linoleum floors 


Use Old English Linoleum 
Wax, liquid, a special wax 
that polishes, preserves, and 
beautifies linoleum. Recom- 
mended by leading linoleum 
manufacturers. 


Just as easily as you push a carpet- 
sweeper, so can you use the Old English 
Waxer-Polisher. It waxes and then polishes 
the floor. The only device of its kind. It’s 


For dancing : . 
quicker, easier, and uses less wax. 


Merely sprinkle Old English 
Powdered Wax lightly over 
the floor. The dancers’ feet 


Costs less than other finishes 


will put on the polish. 


Old English waxed floors cost less than you 
think. Old English has a high percentage of 
hard, high-grade, imported wax, so it goes 
farther, lasts longer, and therefore costs less 
than most other finishes. 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO., 2005 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 
Manufacturers of wax finishes exclusively for over 25 years 


Tue A. S. BovLe Company, 
2005 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Indicate with KX whether you only want free 

book or wish to order a Waxer-Polisher. 
( Send me your free book, “Beautiful Floors, 
Woodwork, and Furniture—Their Finish and Care.” 
O Send me, all charges paid, an Old English Waxer- 
Polisher with a can of Wax Free at the special time- 
limited price, $3.50 (Denver and West, $4.00; 
Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and West, $5.00), which I 


Send for this free book 


Filled with information about the treatment 
of floors, woodwork, furniture, linoleum, etc. 
Shows how easily and economically you can 
have permanently beautiful floors. Every 
housewife should have this expert advice, 
which is based on over 25 years’ experience. 


i enclose. 
Mail the coupon now. N: 
ame 
Paint, hardware, drug, housefur- 
nishing, and department stores Address 


sell Old English products. 
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CHICKEN aKING 
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AILED ‘sincel!9007 as@America’s 

most popular place to eat, the 
College Inn of Chicago’s Hotel Sher- 
man has won an international reputa- 

. tion among food lovers. This same 

ji delicious food is now obtainable at 
your grocer’s! You may now serve, in 
your own home, the tempting dishes 
that heretofore only College Inn pa- 
trons could enjoy. 


Don’t let another day pass without ordering from 
your grocer something from the famous College Inn 
Cooked Food menu :— 
(Prices for No. I cans) 
Chicken a la King, 60c Welsh Rarebit, 40c 
Sliced Beef a la Deutsch, 40c Chicken Noodle Soup, 15c 
Paprika Veal Stew, 40c Pea and Tomato Soup [Mongol} 1 5c 
Chicken a la Creole, 60c Pea Soup St. Germain, | 5c 
Chicken Salad, 75c Cream of Tomato Soup, 17c 
Spaghetti Italienne, 15c Cream of Asparagus Soup, | 7c 
Creamed Spaghetti with Chicken Cream Soup, I7c 
Mushrooms, 25c Vegetable Soup, 17c 
(West of Rocky Mountains, higher. Canadian prices on request) 


On Sale by All Good Grocers 


Housewives welcome this delicious food as a tre- 
mendous help in the home—it is so easy to prepare, 
so economical and so delicious. Send for our 
Descriptive Booklet—it’s free, and contains many 
helpful suggestions on serving tasty, tempting meals. 
Don’t compare College Inn Cooked Food with 
anything you have ever tasted before. Being 
hotel-prepared, it is far superior to ordinary canned 
food. Serve it for lunches, after-theatre parties, 
teas and other occasions. 


Go Grocers and Jobbers 


College Inn Cooked Food 
is America’s favorite food 
It is nationally 
known. Prepare to answer 
the rapidly increasing pub- 
lic demand for this popular 
food staple. Write us at 


product. 


once for particulars. Your 
profit from the sales—and 
re-sales—of College Inn 
Cooked Food will be im- 
mediate. Address:— 

HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


If your grocer cannot supply you, ask him 
to order it for you, or write us direct 


opening from the cloisters of the court. It 
was closed with massive double doors ar- 
tistically studded with copper nails; over 
them a curved transom of ground glass gave 
a little light when there was any to give: 
Hope was wide enough awake when the 
wicket in the big doors was set ajar for him. 
He tumbled through it just not quickly 
enough to escape a final humorous prod 
from the long three-edged bayonet that had 
awakened him. The wicket slammed be- 
hind him; the lantern was hung up in some 
place that let the dregs of its light leak 
through the transom; and he fell on his 
face on the stone floor, sobbing—not weep- 
ing; just sobbing. For a while he could 
do nothing else. 

There were others in the place, the 
nightly bag of the commissar’s huntsmen, 
When he had come to mastery of himself he 
was aware of them, stirring and breathing 
in the gloom. They seemed to be huddled 
together upon the ground in a far corner of 
the place. Then one of them spoke. 

“Have they hurt you, tovarish—com- 
rade?”’ 

It was a woman’s voice, husky like an old 
drunkard’s, with cracks and quavers in it. 

“Yes,” said Hope. ‘‘They—they drove 
mein vy. ith a bayonet. I seem to be bleed- 
ing.” 

The stickiness and warmth of it were 
spreading under his clothes. His side hurt 
him, too, where the sergeant had kicked 
him. All these disasters had happened 
to him while his senses were yet clogged with 
weariness and slumber. He was like a man 
who returns to consciousness sick and 
racked with pain after an operation. \ 

“Come .over here,’’ said the woman. 
“Come close and you'll be the warmer. 
There are three of us here.” 

Hope stifled a groan as he wrenched him- 
self up. There was not a cell of his body 
that was not the home of an ache. 

“Thank you,’ he managed to say. 
“That’s very kind of you.” 

He tottered across and sank down into 
that little communion of surely the wretch- 
edest people on earth. 

“You’re a foreigner, aren’t you?” asked 
the woman. ‘ Well,” she sighed, “it doesn’t 
matter nowadays. You’d be no better off 
if you were a Russian. Look at us three! 
That young man stole a pair of boots. This 
old fellow next to me—why, he hasn’t done 
anything. He’s been a church-door beggar 
all his life, and now his leprosy has gone to 
his eyes and he’s blind. What’s the sense 
of executing a poor old fellow like him? 
And me! What harm have I done?” 

She seemed to want an answer. 

“‘None, I am sure,’”’ said Hope. 

“They told us—they told us in so many 
words—that we girls needn’t have yellow 
tickets any more. And then they arrest 
us!” 

Yellow tickets were the permits issued by 
the police to women to practice as courte- 
sans in Moscow. 

“Do they expect us to sit still and 
starve?” she demanded. 

Hope sighed. He was leaning against 
her, his shoulder to hers; she had had the 
blind leper on her other side; and the 
stench of them made a faint illusion of in- 
door warmth. He had a vision of the old 
prince and princess in their fireless cham- 
ber, awaiting his return, dying by hours, 
believing at the last that he had deserted 
them, taking with him the ring and the 
watch. And they would not blame him; 
often they had urged him to go and save 
himself. 

“T think they do,” he said to the woman. 
“But as we haven’t, what do you think 
they’ll do to us?” 

She shook her head and sighed in her 
turn. 

‘“Who can tell?”’ she answered. “‘There’s 
nothing to go by. The commissar is in a 
hurry, perhaps, or his corns are hurting 
him. The death warrants are before him, 
all signed; he has only to scribble your 
name and you are disposed of. Then they 
take you out to wait for the dead cart, and 
when it comes they knock you on the head 
and throw you in—that’s if they don’t save 
you up for the cellars.” 

“Ah!” said Hope. He had heard of the 
cellars and had not believed in them. ‘‘The 
cellars, eh? You don’t seem to be terribly 
afraid of them though.”’ 

“That’s the only thing I am afraid of,”’ 
she answered. ‘‘If it’s men I have to deal 
with I’ll be all right. But these damned 
women and their cellar parties, and every- 
body drunk but the poor devil who’s 
dragged in to furnish the fun—that scares 
me! Yes, you may think they’ll be careful 
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what they do to a foreigner; an he 
they would be; but not if some 
ling with a baby face comes smi 
says, ‘Oh, is that an Englishman? 
us see how an Englishman dies!” 
the cellar party! You’ll hear 
from the dance upstairs, and 
they’ll come down to you, all gi 
whispering. There'll be drinks- 
probably get some—and they’ll eh; 
you. You'll never tell anyone 
say to you. Oh, I’ve heard it all fr 
ple who’ve been there; it’s true as 
And then the one who’s won yor 
see her with the pistol i in her hang 
she’s a good shot you’ll never see ¢ 
else at all. And that’s what the 
mean!” $ 
“T see,’’ said Hope wearily. 
“Do you?’”’ The woman spoke 
“Well, I don’t. What’s the m 
people, anyhow—tossing death 
confetti? The Czar is executed 
people are in power; what more 
want? Why can’t they leave us in’ 
“T don’t know,” answered Hope, 
are like a boy with a knife, I 
They must have something to 
To neither of them did it su 
that all the error and the wrong 
and the failure, were rooted in tf] 
and ran in the blood of the peoph 
had been ceremonially exorcisaaa i 
with his sick child in his arms | 
murdered; the idle rich, the bus: 


ligentzia, all that hampered 
ment of the much-advertised 
Russian, had. been stamped 
remained only that sterling man 
starves by millions in the gran 
rope and freezes to death in a 
forests. And their sole contri 
civilization and the cause of mai 
the hysteric philosophy, the 
economies and the monkey mor 
Bolshevism. 

“Huh!” the woman grunted, % 
still. 

The old leper and the thief hi 
not at all. Hope, despite his wo 
many pains, found himself drov 
His head drooped and present} 
rest upon the shoulder of th 
Daylight crawled up and_ shoy 


sleep were not itself the better an 
blessed part of death. 


qr 
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had been a clerk in the Mos 
rooms of a German firm of a 
manufacturers that specialized i 
for the gilded-youth market. D 
his eyes they lounged and postu 
exquisite young men of wealth or 
with their English clothes andi 
quant companions, their slang 2 


but his university was the show 
the two great shining cars in them 
the floor, his professors the spen 
and millionaires who walked roun 
criticized them and sometimes 
them. By 1914, when the army! 
him in and rolled him in the crudities 
Polish front, he needed only mo! 
demonstrate himself as accomp 
showy a waster as the most eminent 
gilded ones. In 1917 he shot the ¢ 
of his company with his own han 
went into politics. 

He was a tallish man of abd 
long limbed and herring gutted, with 
face, womanishly smooth, sleek bla’ 
and a comic little smudge of bladl 
tache. He had a well-selected rep 
noticeable attitudes and an impress 
guor of speech; the cant word “ed 
in his mouth sounded like a witticis! 
considered it characteristic of his tat 
personality that he had selected the 
descu palace for his headquaaa a 
missar when he might have taken the 
de Paris. 

It was towards eleven o'clock 
morning when he came into the g rea 
with the stained-glass windows, ¢ 
at the shoulders, a hand sunk ina #) 
pocket, a cigarette gummed to ! 
People were there already awaiting ! 

“Halloo, everybody!”’ he greete 
languidly. ‘‘Hope you’re all 
rotten as Iam. That you, Sas 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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+] who sat in the narrow recess of 
e tall windows lifted her head so 
profile had its dull-glowing colors 
‘ground. She wore furs, and boots 
to the hem of hef short skirt. She 
> him carelessly. 
} let himself down in the chair be- 
wide desk. His secretary, a fat, 
+s man in spectacles, trotted to his 
| papers. The dandy commissar 
ek from the documents. 
ear fellow,” he said protestingly, 
_ very nice chap, but don’t try me 
its there anything in all these pa- 
), I really must see? Statistics? 
i> statistics! Personal memo? You 
» that. Report of proceedings? 
jrelessnews? Yes; I’lllook at that. 
else?” é 
» communications must be ac- 
ed. But I can do that.” 
urse you can, my dear old chap. 
aat I keep you for. Off you trot 
” 


| in the window recess looked up 


don’t you do some work some- 
‘she said. ‘‘You’re only an orna- 
ttle Postnik there is the real 
sr. He does everything.” 
|,” drawled Botkin, and Postnik, 
ary, quaked as a sleepy eye rested 
or the commissar had his Neronic 
+ “But don’t encourage him to 
- It wouldn’t be good for him. 
ygo, Postnik.” 

oxcellency,’”’ truckled Postnik, and 


2 parquet, big and soldierly. 
prisoners, comrade!”’ he an- 
“Shall I bring them in?” 

ers, eh? In that case we'd better 
itnik back,’’ said the commissar. 
ed a bell button. “All right, 
| fetch ’em in.” 

rad been given a glass of tea apiece, 


tng to eat. They came, in all their . 


snd disrepair, escorted by two sol- 
‘a fixed bayonets, up Rinaldescu’s 
jaircase with its wonderful bronze 
his world-famous Venus Anady- 
rough the splendor of the ante- 
1, so into the presence. The thief 
st, a burly-bodied, half-human 
with an inch-wide forehead and 
\| After him limped Hope; and last 

woman, with the old blind leper 

beside her, hanging to her arm, 
‘ip’ of them dragged their way 
» shining floor till they stood some 


cr 


risoners,”’ reported the sergeant. 
mmissar, leaning back in his chair, 
in mouth, one knee raised to rest 
; we edge of the desk, surveyed them 
ipercilious weariness. The girl in 
1)»w rose and came and leaned her 
istithe corner of his desk to look at 


ay, sergeant,’”’ said the commissar, 
collect the most extraordinary 
és! What on earth is that old 
«shere?”’ 
zitured with his head towards the 
ar. For years the old man had 
jhe utter horror of his appearance; 
tpn his working capital. But capi- 
‘a crime under the Bolsheviks. 
be nuisance,’ replied the sergeant 
t). “Squats in doorways to beg and 
» move on. Professional beggar; 
‘leper; and "4 
7 The commissar jerked upright in 
land the cigarette fell from his lip. 
bas What the devil do you mean 
qng a leper in here, damn you? 
i) out—d’you hear?—right outside, 
fae place! What shall you do with 
{l him, you stupid fool—and don’t 
FE carcass lying about! Postnik will 
‘the warrant afterwards. Hurry 


the soldiers swung the old man 
d headed him for the door. It is 
i that he understood nothing of 
' passing. He went out with his 
mmpanion and executioner, and 
urd his shuffling descent of the 
» cautious move from step to step 
iis blindness he should fall and 
neck. ” 
r you bring a leper in here again, 
1)’ said the commissar, ‘‘I’ll deal 
: nae way that’ll startle you. Re- 


good, comrade,” answered the 
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The commissar lit a fresh cigarette. 

“Well, who’s the woman?” 

The streetwalker stepped forward and 
spoke her name, gazing with eyes of alarm 
from the man to the girl and back again. 
She was a thickset, blowzy creature, with 
a fat face that one would have called hon- 
est. The charge against her was some 
complicated matter of registration. 

“FH’m!” The commissar nodded. ‘Got 
anything to say about it?’ he asked of the 
woman. 

She moistened her lips with her tongue 
ere she answered. 

“‘T didn’t understand about the papers,” 
she answered in her hoarse voice. ‘‘The 
laws keep changing so; nobody under- 
stands. I haven’t done anything to be 
killed for.” 

The commissar smiled and exchanged an 
amused glance with the girl beside the 
desk. 

“You think you can’t be spared?” he 
suggested. 

“Tn the old days they used to fine us,” 
went on the woman. ‘At the worst, it was 
a week in jail. It isn’t as if I’d done any 
harm. What’s the use of killing a poor girl 
for what she can’t help? The soldiers have 
taken all my money; isn’t that punish- 
ment enough?”’ 

Again the commissar smiled. He was 
enjoying this, the rapier play of what he 
esteemed to be his wit against the clumsy 
bludgeon of the woman’s desperate de- 
fense. 

“Tt isn’t a question of punishment,” he 
drawled. ‘‘You don’t understand the law 
and therefore can’t obey it. So the ques- 
tion is whether we’re not better off without 
you,” 

She needed a moment to understand this. 

“T can obey it!”’ she cried. ‘Tell me 
what it is and I’ll obey it, I swear!” 

“We-ell!’”” He affected to deliberate. 
The victim, her face rigid in a grimace of 
suspense, hardly breathed. The commissar 
turned to the girl. “‘What do you think, 
Sashenka? Ought we 

The wretched woman awaiting judgment 
uttered a cry. She fell on her knees and 
stretched her arms to him in frenzied sup- 
plication. 

“For God’s sake, excellency, not her— 
not her! Don’t ask her! You are the 
judge, excellency. You can be merciful! 
Don’t listen to her, excellency! She’ll only 
tell you to send me to be shot! Excel- 
lency—excellency i 

Her voice clooked to a standstill; 
remained kneeling, gulping painfully. 

“Set a woman to catch a woman, Sa- 
shenka,’”’ remarked the commissar. ‘‘How 
you dear things know each other!” 

The girl wrinkled her nose disgustedly. 


she 


“That isn’t a woman,” she said. ‘‘It’s 
only another sort of leper.” 
“T prefer this sort to the other,” said 


the commissar. “Still I’d better write her 
a prescription for her trouble.”” He picked 
up a pen and wrote; a rubber stamp com- 
pleted the death warrant. ‘‘For all her 
troubles, in fact,” he added. ‘‘Now, who’s 
next?”’ 

The thief showed no sport; he lasted just 
thirty seconds, and then the pen and the 
rubber stamp disposed of him. 

“And this fellow?” 

Hope stood forward. There was an oval 
mirror on the wall behind the commissar, 
and his own face looked back at him, white 
through its dirt, with blue shadows in the 
hollows and unfamiliar strained lines. He 
knew what he had to encounter. Here was 
no justice, no law, not even the sober pur- 
suit of any particular policy; only the 
freakish and vanity-eaten personality of 
the commissar. He made a little bow. 

“Godfrey Hope,’’ he announced himself. 
‘An Englishman.”’ 

“Ah ! ” 

It was a soft exclamation of interest from 
the girl. She hoisted herself so that she 
half sat upon.the corner of the desk, with 
one foot swinging and the other upon the 
floor. The little secretary, standing behind 
his master’s shoulder, became alert behind 
his spectacles. The commissar crossed his 
knees elegantly and prepared to make use 
of his opportunities. The sergeant de- 
claimed the charge. 

“Well, Mr. Hope’’—the commissar used 
the English word—‘“‘this is very unfortu- 
nate. I hope you will be able to explain 
satisfactorily. Perhaps you would like to 
sit down.” . 

“You are very kind,’’ said Hope. ‘‘I am 
rather tired.” 

It was one of the commissar’s little 
tricks. He often invited a victim to hear 
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his doom sitting down. But always they 
protested that they were only too willing 
to remain standing. 

“Give the gentleman a chair, sergeant; 
and take those other two prisoners out.” 

Hope seated himself thankfully on one 
of Rinaldescu’s tapestry-covered chairs. He 
found nothing either sinister or surprising 
in the commissar’s civility; he was always 
civil himself. 

The woman and the thief went out, and 
with them went the bayonet and the pa- 
pers. It is possible that, owing to the com- 
missar’s manner of doing business, they did 
not know whither they were going. 

“Now, Mr. Hope,” said the commissar, 
“what are you, an Englishman, doing in 
Moscow?” 

Hope shrugged and smiled faintly. 

“Starving!’’ he answered. 

He had intended nothing in the nature 
of a repartee, but the girl suddenly laughed. 

“Really?”’ The commissar took his 
cigarette from his lips with a slow flourish, 
making a gesture of the movement. “But 
it would certainly seem that you know 
where to get supplies. There is enough in 
that sack for half a dozen people.” 

He waved to the sack. That corpus 
delicti, skimmed of its cream by the ser- 
geant, had been brought into the room, 
and lay, obscene and incongruous, upon the 
polished parquet, with a cabbage in its 
mouth. 

Hope shook his head. 

“For three people,’’ he replied. “ Myself 
and two others—to last as long as possible. 
It would have saved their lives.” 

“Yes!’? The commissar waved the cig- 
arette again. ‘‘No doubt your intentions 
were excellent. But you must have been 
aware that this illicit traffic is strictly for- 
bidden, and that by engaging in it you 
incurred a certain penalty?” 

He watched his prisoner under lowered 
lids. The fellow was altogether too much 
at his ease. He liked to see them writhe 
and gasp. 

“Oh, yes,’’ answered Hope. ‘Oh, yes; 
I knew that of course.” 

The girl smiled, and, still smiling, turned 
and looked at the commissar. 

“Ah, you did! Then I must ask you to 
tell me from whom you bought these pro- 
visions.” 

“From whom I bought them!”’ 

Hope’s eyebrows rose in an expression 
of amused surprise. The commissar marked 
it. Gentlemen in the showroom had looked 
at him like that sometimes, as though he 
and his vices and his virtues, his life or 
death, his pain or pleasure, were dim, far- 
off, trivial things. He reddened and the 
avid beast within him raised its terrible 
head. 

“Yes,” he said shortly. ‘‘You heard me 
correctly. Who sold you this food?” 

Hope’s faint smile showed again. 

“Sorry,” he said. “I can’t say anything 
about that.” 

“You mean you refuse to answer will- 
ingly? Because, Mr. Hope’’—he paused 
and released a mouthful of smoke—‘‘be- 
cause you will be obliged to answer, will- 
ingly or not.” 

Hope was silent, but the look that in- 
furiated the commissar still lingered on his 
face. The official’s soul clamored for ugly 
words that should set a gape of terror in its 
place. 

“Come, Mr. Hope; your feelings and the 
names you call them by—honor, loyalty, 
and so forth—we can take for granted. But 
they are not things that can be allowed to 
stand in the way of our administration. 
You must see that. And since sooner or 
later you will answer—oh, I assure you 
that you will answer; stronger men than 
you have refused to answer, and yet ay 
He paused and shrugged. ‘“‘They babble 
like delirious women in the end,” he said 
slowly. 

Hope pursed his lips thoughtfully. The 
commissar and the girl were both watching 
him, the latter leaning forward, propped 
on a closed hand, with a look as of gay 
excitement. But though he seemed to pon- 
der, he was actually not thinking at all. 
There was nothing to think about. He 
only knew one way of behaving, a very 
simple and obvious way. 

It is ignorance such as his that sends men 
to the stake. 

“You mean’’—he began, and hesitated 
as at an indecent word—‘‘you mean tor- 
ture.’”’ The commissar continued to gaze 
at him, all his sallow face charged with 
deadly meaning. But he answered noth- 
ing. ‘‘Yes,’’ said Hope, “I heard torture 
was being used. But I didn’t believe it.” 
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Still they were silent. They knew, they 
knew how to let a man’s own thoughts do 
their work for them. The word had been 
skirted, shied at, dodged, till the victim 
had been forced to speak it—‘“‘torture’’; 
and now would come the visions it would 
evoke, the frail flesh and the remorseless 
irons, the searching, crushing and needless 

pain. 

He lifted his face and returned their 
stare. 

“No!” he said. 
you anything.” 

“Then,” began the commissar slowly, 
while his full red lips widened to a smile, 
“in that case 

“Chort!”” The girl’s short oath inter- 
rupted him. She had swung round to look 
at him. ‘“‘Don’t be a damned fool, Botkin! 
You’ve played and lost! And you know 
already where he got the grub! You’re only 
play-acting!”’ 

he commissar’s careful outwardness 
dissolved in mere human anger. 

“Look here, Sashenka 

“Bosh!’’ she snapped. ‘‘Don’t try that 
on with me! You aren’t big enough!”’ 

The movement of her shoulder as she 
turned it on him was like the slamming of a 
door in his face. 

“So you won’t tell where you got it, 
Englishman? Well, shall I tell you?” 

She wore a fur cap that hid her hair. 
Under the brim of it her small face, cream 
pale, was impish and piquant, a girl Puck, 
aflutter in tne dark forest of the midwinter 
night’s fever dream. Hope had seen her so 
far only as a part of the great splendid 
room, a living bibelot among the other 
treasures of the place. 

He turned to her with just the right little 
start of prompt attention and half smile of 
pleased interest. He did these things as he 
breathed, automatically. Actually, he was 
surveying her with what acuteness he could 
muster. There was something in her—he 
labored to identify it and failed —that 
seemed familiar. 

‘Shall I tell you,’”’ she repeated, ‘‘where 
you bought all that muck?”’ 

“Tf you like,” answered Hope. ‘“‘But you 
mustn’t ask me afterwards if you’re right.” 

She smiled at that. The commissar was 
at work with his pen and his rubber stamp. 
The little secretary, timidly insistent, was 
bending beside him, whispering and point- 
ing with a black-nailed finger to something 
in a typewritten paper that he had. Neither 
Hope nor the girl looked at them. 

“Listen!’’ said the girl. “‘A little thatched 
house, all by itself! A big muzhik with a 
beard, a nice fat wife, a little boy and a 
queer daughter! What do you say to that?” 

‘Nothing,’ answered Hope, ‘except 


“Sorry, but I can’t tell 


that it sounds very nice,”’ 


She laughed. 

“That is the place you would not be- 
tray. But we know all about that place. It 
has nothing to fear; a very strong arm pro- 
tects it. Look!’ she cried, clenched her 
fist and went through the motions of flex- 
ing her biceps and feeling the muscle. “If 
one straw of its thatch were harmed I’d 
set fire to Moscow!” 

He recognized it then, the thing in her 
that he had sought to identify. .It was her 
eyes of clear pale blue and the dancing, 
precarious light of them, like windows of a 
drafty room in which a fire leaps and sinks. 
Not fifteen hours ago he had seen such eyes 
in the face of the idiot girl. After all, it was 
not such a crashing coincidence, since she 
worked for the soviet in Moscow. She was 
the uchitelnitsa, the clever daughter; she 
made safe the traffic of the house that stood 
alone—a pretty little bird of prey, a pet 
carrion canary in the ghoulish aviary of the 
commissars, a figure of note in the dances 
and the cellar parties. Lucky, indeed, was 
the father of such a daughter, now that 
women were going so cheaply! 

‘“Well?”’ she demanded. 

He smiled and shook his head. 

‘No use asking me,” he replied. 

There was argument between the com- 
missar and the secretary. 

reel: only call your attention to it, excel- 
lency,”’ the latter was saying, sweating 
visibly. ‘‘It is a positive order and we 
acknowledged receipt of it. I should be 
blamed, excellency.”’ 

The commissar looked at him with a 
feral sidelong droop of the mouth. 

“Yes,” he answered; “you will!” 
“B-pbut, excellency, it is not my fault.” 
The secretary cast despairing eyes around 
him. “The young lady is witness that I 
begged your excellency 

“Shut up!” interrupted Botkin say- 


agely. 


‘He had suspected the fellow of 
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But the girl had heard. Sh 
sharply. 
“‘T’m a witness all right,’ ’ she sai id 
““What’s he trying to do to you, | 
What’s the game, Botkin?” 
The commissar snarled, “‘ You mj 
own business if you’ve got any!” 
She gave him a look that calmed 
splash of cold water calms a hyster 
“Right!” she said. “I will! | Y 
rotten brute, Botkin, and you’ve last 
long i in this job. That's the busin 
going to mind today.” 
She slipped down from the de 
still looking at him, began to draw 
gauntlets. 1 
“Don’t be silly!” 
The commissar moved awkward) 
chair. He knew the kind of thing gI 
do to him; he had seen it done te 
She had only to find or create th 
moment and the right mood, to speg 
gently and adroitly, the needful 
words—smile them, perhaps, act 
rim of a champagne glass—to this 
potentate or that, and the thing wa 
The head of a commissar on a charg 
cheap enough. 
“Sit down again,” he urged. “T 
ing, really; simply something I 9 
have known before that this fool sp 
me at the last moment like this, 
Sashenka.” 

She curled a scornful lip. i 

“That’s right; blame Postnik! 

“Damn Postnik!” cried the ec 

It was an order from Lenine 
signed with his own august hand, t 
cases involving foreigners of certs 
fied nationalities were to be refel 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs. I 
the Bolshevist emissary, was no 
himself very comfortable in Londo 
whose friends or relatives had bee 
dered by his employers were narroy 
to be stand-offish; and even in goy 
offices, where broader views mi 
been expected, there was no real e¢ 
France, too, was stubbornly obtus 
red evangel; and an execution 
Moscow echoed and reéchoed fro 
board to seaboard of the Unite 
The order therefore was perempt 

“Now, Mr. Hope, listen to me! 
sat up and obeyed. “I cannot t 
whether you are fortunate or othe 
that your case is to be decided els 
As a foreigner, you are remitte 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 
however, advise you to found hi 
that. Your crime is a serious 
becoming much too common. Yo 
therefore go to prison until your 
decided.” 

Hope rose from his chair and 
gravely. 

“Meantime I have a request to! 
he said. 

The commissar frowned irri ably 
prisoner’s manner was impressing y hi 
he resented it. 

“You are not ina position to n 
quests,”’ he said shortly. 

“But this is not an official ma 
sisted Hope. “It’s a personal 
between gentlemen. You can’t possi 
fuse it.” 

The girl made some queer ith 
between a word and a laugh. 
missar compressed his lips. 

“Make your request, then,” Ii 

Hope bowed again, gravely as 

“The people with whom I hav 
living were expecting me back be 
light. They will be in great f 
tress. They are very old and is 
should be deeply grateful if y 
cause them to be told what ha 
to me.’ 

“H’m!” The commissar slo 
other cigarette and sat for some 
in thought. ‘Who are these 
asked at length. 

“The Prince and Princess Or 
plied Hope, and gave the address. 

The commissar nodded and 
a pad. 

“You lived with them?” Ho pe 
tin what capacity? Sluga, Pp 
flunky? 

Hoe smiled pleasantly. 

“Something of the kind,” he 
was a tutor in the family.” 

“A tutor!” repeated the com 

A very royal contempt was | 


of position, an aristocrat, one 0 
lounge into showrooms to look 
to tutors, he knew all about 
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» recalls, was a village school- 


zirl repeated the word too. 

’” she cried. “‘A teacher—you 
2 clapped her hands, and _ her 
ng in the great room. “Oh, I 
nly ask the people who sold you 
out you! This is wonderful!” 
missar waited grimly for her to 


ne said to Hope, “the people you 
‘all be informed of your arrest. 
nothing else to say? Good! 
‘move the prisoner.” 
horning,” said Hope politely as 
it took him by the arm. 
‘umissar grunted involuntarily. 
t the temper to play his own 
, end. But the girl laughed once 


“Till we 


siaaie !” she called. 


liled mechanically; and while he 
‘yondered when that next meet- 


vake place, at what hour and in 
}) 


— 


Iv 
‘vere prisons enough in Moscow 
ys of the Czar; and, as prisons 
ye not very terrible. The pris- 
led a good deal; they bought 
fopecce from the warders; and 
‘Dostoyevsky and Gorky, made 
t of the record of their experi- 
in the year 1918 there was a 
it only of food and fuel, of boots 
es, but of jails. They had to be 
id all over the city like hospitals 
| wherever there were stout walls 
ocks. Churches, private houses, 
; and stables were pressed into 
ople passing along any shabby, 
Jeet might hear suddenly the 
f singing, men’s and women’s 
orus, that would tell them that 
jose by. For only the prisoners, 
ys, were free enough to sing. 
m to which Godfrey Hope was 
single armed man trudging at 
guard him, had been a German 
buse. A tortuously carved hat- 
, oleograph of a girl with flaxen 
iremained in the entrance, where 
jan, in a mixture of workman’s 
‘| soldier’s uniform, struggled 
‘om a broken rocking-chair to 
i into custody. 
<mmin?’’ he repeated, when the 
‘one through the forms of hand- 
‘prisoner. ‘Is he rich?” 
| The soldier sneered. ‘‘ Look at 
(een through every pocket he’s 
He wasn’t a kopeck. I’ll bet he’s 
athis moment!” 
red and went away. The old man 
se to Hope and felt him up and 
I, pretense of asearch. He might 
1 anything between sixty and 
aameful old bladder of a crea- 
i and horrible as a snake, who 
(the means to be fat. Some 
tag in the confusion of the times 
alled and here he was in office. 
f too, had a pretty and clever 
[| patting, seeking hands found 
¢ course. 
-ad!”’ he groaned. ‘“‘It is bad to 
u money in these days. Me, I 
yiy rations to keep me alive; a 
1 a little soup, a little tea; and 
|, old man. Those soldiers, they 
e They robbed you, eh?” 
‘ok all I had,’”’ answered Hope. 
(| brigands! And you heard 
tar said? But you have friends 
£> permission to visit you—yes? 
n1 can be very comfortable here 
rs are good to him.” 
+ said Hope vaguely. 
uve,” said the jailer. “And when 
itsomething—why, here I am! 
ilcall a man to take you to your 


ny 


| 
¥3 a suite of rooms on the second 

_from the rest of the house by a 
“vith numbers painted upon it. 
idor was within, with windows 
o|the street on one side and two 
on the other; at the farther end 
n> large room. Some débris of 
Inained in it, cheap wooden stuff 
lid in its decay and wreckage the 
‘le boarding-house character. 
, 3aid the jailer, who had brought 
4 stairs, standing at the opened 


42 was full of voices, but not 
were talking in all three of the 
linary voices, though there was 
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no one in the corridor. Hope was aware 
that he expected something different, a 
cowed silence broken by groans, perhaps, 
or an uproar of desperation. He hesitated 
with a sense of trespass. 

“Go in, will you!”’ ordered the jailer. 
“You can squat down where you like. No 
reserved places here!’’ 

He gave Hope a shove and thrust him 
into the short passage. The door slammed 
at his back, and its bolts and bars jangled 
into place. Those in the rooms heard it, for 
talk halted. Folk appeared in the door- 
ways to look at him. From the large room 
at the end a tall man came towards him. 

“A new prisoner?”’ he asked pleasantly. 

He had a thin, shaven face, with the re- 
mains of deep weather stain upon the high 
cheeks, and thick gray hair. He was 
dressed in the worn uniform of an infantry 
officer, with the badges removed. 

“Yes,” said Hope. “I was arrested this 
morning.” 

The other nodded. 

“An Englishman, aren’t you? I noticed 
your accent. Better come into this farthest 
room. They called rather a long list of us 
yesterday and we’ve got more room than 
the others. Come along!” 

Hope followed him. The large room ex- 
tended through the front wing of the house 
and had windows both upon the street and 
the courtyard. There were perhaps twenty 
people in it, men and women both, lying 
on their bundles by the walls or seated in 
groups. 

“By the way, my name is Volkov,” said 
the man who had greeted him. Hope spoke 
his own name, pronouncing it, according to 
the local convention, Gope. For there is no 
“h”’ sound in Russian and ‘‘g”’ does duty 
for it; the late Kaiser was called Wilgelm 
Gogenzollern. 

“Well,’”’ said the officer, “I’ll postpone 
the introductions. You look awfully tired. 
When did you have a meal last?”’ 

Hope shook his head. 

“Meals haven’t come my way lately,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I know I had nothing yesterday. 
The day before I had some bread. But 
I’m all right, really. I suppose they some- 
times feed one here, don’t they?” 

Volkov took his arm. 

“Come and sit down,’ he said. “‘We 
needn’t wait for the ration. God be 
thanked, our jailer is bribable. As Trubin 
said, it’s only the bad Bolsheviks who make 
life possible in Russia.” 

He found Hope a seat on the floor against 


the wall and gave him a folded uniform | 


greatcoat to sit on. A girl sitting a few feet 
away turned to the newcomer. Volkov 
spoke to her. 

“‘Here’s an Englishman for you, Elena! 
Look after him, will you, while I get him 
some food?”’ 

“An Englishman?” repeated the girl, 
and hitched nearer. 

“Yes,’’ said Volkov. ‘One of those 
whom Trubin called the envy of the world 
and the despair of heaven. Just talk to 
him while I knock for kipyatok to make 
tea.”’ 

He moved away. Hope found the girl 
beside him looking at him with an effect 
of piercing intentness. She had a thin, 
dead-white face, broad across the brows 
and running sharply to a point at her chin, 
and dense black hair cropped at the level 
of her ears. He knew her for what she was 
as surely as if she had been labeled; a 
part—that leaven of sore hearts and fretful 
moments, of strained capacity and fevered 
ideals that had always forced a ferment in 
the heavy dough of Russia; young folk who 
would remedy with bombs or with bombast 
those evils that other nations have cured in 
themselves by the healing operation of 
centuries. 

“Too tired to talk?” she asked. 

“Oh, not at all,’”’ said Hope. ‘Only too 
pleased, of course.” 

She considered him. 

““Needn’t trouble to be polite,’’ she said 


curtly. “‘ Waste of time here, when a list 
may be called at any moment. Who are 
you?”’ 


He told her that he was an English tutor 
papioned by the Orlovskys. She shook her 
ea 


“In Russia a tutor may be little more 
than a servant,”’ she remarked. “In Eng- 
land, perhaps, it’s different. Are yeu a per- 
son about whose death the government will 
make a fuss?” 

“T don’t know,” he said doubtfully. ‘I 
have an uncle who is an important sort of 
person; my mother would try to work him 
up to something. But, you see, about a 
million better men than I have been killed 
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in the war. What’s one unfit Englishman 
among so many?” 

She frowned. 

“Yes; but Trubin said that wars were 
fought by the fit for the unfit, and ulti- 
matums were invariably drafted by elderly 
gentlemen subject to boils. He said it was 
safer to insult a foreign flag than a foreign 
woman, and that all wars were just a slop- 
ping over of accumulated sentimentality.” 

Hope smiled. 

“He was a philosopher,” he said. “I 
never heard of him before, though.” 

“Of whom? Trubin?” asked the girl. 
“He wasn’t the kind of philosopher who 
writes books. He was just one of us here. 
You’re sitting in his place. They called his 
name yesterday.” 

“Er—called his name? You mean 

The girl went on: ‘‘They come in every 
day with a list and read it out. Those 
whose names are called stand up and are 
taken away. We thought they’d arrived 
when the door was opened for you. Yester- 
day they called eight, and Trubin was first. 
F was a priest, you know, and he talked 
a lot.” 

“Somebody might get into trouble for 
killing a priest,’ suggested Hope. 

‘Perhaps,’ said the girl wearily. “‘I hope 
so. We’re all ready for anything; most of us 
have had a bad time and nobody’s afraid. 
But—they might have left us Trubin. I’ll 
forgive them for killing me when the time 
comes; but Trubin ? 

She paused and seemed to seek for a 
word, and gave it up. She fell silent, and 
Hope had nothing to say. He felt, but had 
not words in which to tell himself, that 
here was proof of the futility of all the jail- 
ing and the killing. It was wasted sin. The 
man who yesterday had been summoned 
to the slaughter yet lived; the room whence 
he had been taken was yet full of his pres- 
ence; his words endured. What shall it 
profit the assassin if in dealing death he but 
confess an immortality, raising up witnesses 
against himself of heroic tradition and en- 
during faith, which no prison can confine 
and no violence can silence? 

Volkov returned presently. He brought 
with him steaming tea, a thick slice of 
bread and two withered apples, and laid 
them beside Hope. 

“Tt’s all I could manage to get for the 
moment,” he said. “I had to hurry, be- 
cause it’s about time for the list to be called. 
Still, it’s better than nothing.” 

Hope flushed. 

“Tt? s—it’s more than I can thank you 
for,’”’ he said hesitatingly. ‘I oughtn’t to 
let you sat 

Volkov interrupted him. 

“You're not depriving anybody of any- 
thing,” he assured him. “‘We have every- 
thing in common here. It’s better stuff than 
the soviet serves out, because we buy it 
from the thieves who looted it. Whenever 
Trubin bought food he used to say he had 
ransomed it. So just you tuck in!” 

It was what Hope had needed. The tea 
was hot, the bread was eatable and the 
apples were pleasant. He had been reaching 
that stage of fasting when the appetite 
grows numb. The food and the hot liquid 
stimulated him like wine. He was drink- 
ing the last of the tea when Volkov on one 
side of him and the girl on the other sud- 
denly lifted their heads. The other people 
in the room looked up at the same moment. 
The door was being opened with a jangle 
of fastenings. 

“Tt’s the list,”” Volkov told Hope. “It’s 
good form here to take no notice unless 
your own name is called. Just look on 
calmly.” 

The feet of the messenger of death and 
his companions rang loud on the boards of 
the passage. The people in the room re- 
sumed their talk and their other occupa- 
tions. All over the old and splendid city the 
same dire ceremony was being performed. 
If it be true that misery loves company 
many a most miserable man and woman 
might take the comfort of knowing that he 
or she was not alone, but one of a great 


” 


host. 

The officer in charge of the armed party 
strode into the room, burly, with fresh pink 
cheeks, point- -device, with sword and uni- 
form and the red armlet of the soviet. His 
troops were in the passage; a couple of 
them—one a khaki-clad Chinaman—stood 
in the door to watch the naming of the 
doomed. 

“Pay attention!” barked the officer, just 
as if it were possible for those quiet people, 
for all their careful calm, to ignore him. 
“Those whose names are called will stand 
up and pass out to the passage.” 


Ap 


He paused, produced a pa 
breast of his coat and icon it, 

“Kazakov,” he read 

A bearded young man in the 
of a university student rose at th 


he nodded to the girl by Hope’ 8 re 
face constricted in an attempt at , 
Poor hero, he had prepared hims 
that, primed his mind through long; 
of foreboding. He came to the door; 
soldiers let him through. 

“‘Sorokin!’ 

A middle-aged man who had 
stout—his clothes were baggy about 
looked up over his spectacles and y 
liberately. There was no bravado} 
compulsion of resistant limbs. P| 
soberly, he got to his feet and went 
door, looking neither to the right 
the left. He went to his death as he 
have gone to his barber. 

Two more names were called, 0 
that of awoman. She was tall, lo 
face, sharp at the corners, not tank 
conventionalized boarding-house ly 
of the comic papers. The burly offiq 
the list might have been the angel] 
with his spear, he who unmasks and; 
the true form of whatsoever he touc} 
the sound of her name she looked ; 
a tide of strong living color suffy 
sallowness—and suddenly she was! 
ful. Her tall figure seemed to float 
rightness and she showed a face th 
radiant, charged and overflowing wi 
more than human inner power that y 
martyrs and makes them mighty a 
Tible. Like a queen to the pomp 
bridal, she passed down the room 
her head high and her eyes shinij 
turned and went out at the door, 

Hope had followed her with fas 
eyes. Pain he knew and had @ 
courage, tenacity, patience he had 
enced. But that rapt ecstasy of s 
was new to him; it thrilled him an 
what daunted him. He turned 
neighbors with a whispered commen 
the last name was read out. 

“Volkov!” | 

The whisper died on his lips. Th 
haired man gave him a small gri 
smile, deprecatory and humoroy 
began to rise to his feet. Hopi 
dropped; his mind staggered. Hi 
the other speak as from a distance 

“Elena will show you the rope 
Volkov. 

He nodded to the girl, who nodd 
lessly back to him. It was the con 
of the place; there is many a gre 
ciple crystallized in a convention, ! 
swung away, going with the eas} 
strides of a soldier off duty. Fort 
not a parade; it was a rendezvous 

The burly officer put away his list 
his belt to its precise position and tt 
go. Exits were not his strong poi 


back view of one who retires, worsti 
an encounter. 

“Here!” said the girl Elena shi 
Hope. “Take a cigarette; it'll qu’ 
I know how you feel.” 

Dumbly he took it. All round t 
people were lighting cigarettes. 

“Trubin said that a cigarette 7 
cigar what good intentions are | 
works,” she remarked presently. ' 
her manner was, she dashed off 0} 
traverse. “TI should like to stand 
deathbed of a commissar,” she sai! 
who died sober and was consciou! 
last. I want to know what death1} 
a man like that, i want to be sure} 
they really are.’ | 

“Aren’t you ube ” asked Hope’ 
it clear what they are?” 

“No,” she frowned; ‘“‘it i isn 4 
Blood lust, you’d say; "put when 
in the war were fattening the field 
rope with dead bodies, one didn’t ’ 
blood lust. Volkov was a gener) 
mere killing isn’t the test. But ist! 
hind all the bloodshed and the hom? 
real compelling inspiration? Oh, } 
one if you like—wrong, futile, eraz! 
does that matter? Men can be 8? 
their errors; sone doesn’t need to * 
to be heroic.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t help you,” 84 
“‘A man, for me, is wrong when 
wrong, just as a man is dirty whel 
dirt on him. It’s not a very 
ment, I know; but the distin 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
right and wrong has never seemed to me to 
be a subtle one.” 

“But it can be a subtle one,”’ retorted the 
girl. ‘“‘That is why judging and condemn- 
ing others is so frightfully dangerous. Tru- 
bin said that if you think any man is fit to 
judge another you have only to look at our 
judges.” 

““Well,”’ said Hope, in a momentary ac- 
cess of unusual acuteness, “‘isn’t it as dan- 
gerous to acquit as to condemn?” 

She liked that and turned to him quickly. 

“Tt depends upon whether a 

She broke off abruptly. The fastenings 
of the outer door were clanking again. 
Everybody was looking up. They heard the 
door open and the noise of footsteps on the 
bare boards. 

Once before a list had been called twice 
in thesame day. But those who came along 
the passage had not the hasty and heavy 
tread of soldiers. 

Two figures appeared in the doorway of 
the room—a tall, frail old man with a 
forked white beard and a high thin nose; 
and upon his arm the silvery ghost of an old 
lady. They came forward slowly and un- 
certainly. 

“‘Two prisoners,” murmured the girl. 

But Hope sprang up with a cry and has- 
tened to meet them. It was the Prince and 
Princess Orlovsky. Thus the Commissar 
Botkin had carried out his promise to in- 
form them. He bent to kiss the princess’ 
hand. 

“Ah, my dear boy,” the old prince was 
saying, “this is a great comfort, a great 
comfort. I do not know what we should do 
without our dear boy!” 


Vv 


ODFREY HOPE never learned in full 

detail the manner of the arrest of the 
Orlovskys, with its little touches of Com- 
missar Botkin’s distinctive style. The 
moment of their arrival was not one for ques- 
tions and explanations. The princess, who 
had walked in upon her husband’s arm in a 
heroic masquerade of nonchalance, her face 
corpse white and famine thin, but gentle 
and benign yet, came to the end of her 
powers at the moment that Hope bent to 
kiss her hand. She swayed towards him as 
though in the motion of a slow bow, and 
but for the feeble support of the prince’s 
arm and Hope’s swift clasp at her she would 
have sunk down. She breathed a sigh, in 
which words were borne faintly: 

“‘Unaccustomed —forgive a very old 
woman—our dear boy 4 

The girl Elena appeared swiftly beside 
Hope. 

‘Let me!’ she said, and her arm re- 
lieved that of the frail old prince with her 
young nervous strength. ‘‘My place—help 
her over to it!” 

Together they supported the old lady 
across the floor and eased her down till she 
lay upon a spread of coats and blankets, her 
head, beautiful yet with its coif of silver 
hair, pillowed upon a bundle. There was 
no lack of willing helpers. The women in 
the room were quickly about her and Hope 
was pressed aside to make way for their 
ministry. She continued to murmur in a 
ghost of a voice and with a flutter of little 
smiles her broken phrases of gratitude and 
apology. 

Elena, upon her knees beside her, leaned 
up and spoke to Hope. 

‘‘Leave her to us,’ she bade. ‘‘Go and 
look after the old gentleman. I’ll send for 
something to eat at once.” 

The prince at Hope’s invitation sat him- 
self down in the angle of the floor and the 
wall and accepted a cigarette. In spite of 
his height and the forked flow of his white 
beard, his unconscious dignity of carriage 
and his age, there was a simplicity in him, 
a sincerity of manner and bearing, that 
made it possible for him thus to squat like a 
church-door beggar and yet be fine and 
reverend. He seemed bent on excusing his 
wife’s weakness. 

“At her age,”’ he said; ‘‘and so suddenly 
too—I am sure you understand, my dear 
boy! Everything so sudden; even the 
great pleasure of seeing you again. I assure 
you, I feel the effects of the shock myself! 
But in every other respect she has been 
wonderful—wonderful! I have been full of 
admiration. Her concern was all for you 
till those men arrived. Really that young 
commissar is a very deplorable creature!’’ 

“Ah!” exclaimed Hope. ‘‘He promised 
to let you know what had become of me; 
I hoped there had been some mistake in 
carrying out his orders. But you saw him 
yourself?” ® 
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“He came in person with his—er— 
janizaries,”’ said the prince. “‘I could not 
understand him at all. He was like—like 
something mechanical, a figure that you 
wind up and set going and laugh at because 
it moves like a man and yet obviously is 
not one. A marionette, shall we say?—a 
marionette dressed for the part of a gentle- 
man, whose strings are pulled by a lackey? 
Yes, that conveys it.” 

“*Ye-es’’—Hope smiled—‘‘that conveys 
it admirably, excellency.” 

He had glimpses—he earmarked them for 
future conversations with such as Elena— 
of a Trotzky trying to make Napoleon be- 
have with probability; a Lenine fumbling 
with the strings of Mirabeau; a Litvinoff 
in a hopeless tangle with Talleyrand. 

““Was he—were they rough?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, no,’”’ answered the prince. ‘‘He was 
weirdly polite. He took his cigarette from 
his mouth and waved it gently to and fro— 
there is a character in the Revizor who does 
it exactly like that—while he informed us 
with his eyes half clcsed, like that nasty 
fellow in La Dame aux Camélias, that we 
need no longer fear a death by starvation. 
We did not answer, of course, and he asked 
us if we understood. It was then that the 
princess spoke. ‘Perfectly,’ she replied. 
‘Nor death from old age, either, I pre- 
sume.’”’ 

Hope nodded. 

“Strange how that reply seemed to dis- 
concert him,” went on the prince. ‘‘The 
marionette visibly stuck for a moment. He 
snarled an order to his janizaries and we 
were taken out. I cannot say that our prog- 


ress through the streets was agreeable. We © 


were forced to walk rather faster than was 
easy for us; but we expected a much worse 
destination than this. Least of all did we 
expect to find you. We had feared—ah, we 
had feared ‘ 

He shook his head, implying something 
of the night-long torture of apprehension 
through which the pair of them had lived, 
huddled for warmth and eempanionship in 
a single armchair, waiting in doubt and 
dread through the hours, picturing to them- 
selves tragedy, horror, the small change of 
the life of the time in Russia. 

“T will tell you my adventures later, ex- 
cellency,’”’ said Hope. ‘‘I see some food 
coming now. I have only been here a few 
hours and I don’t understand this place yet. 
But it seems that there are means of get- 
ting a few comforts.” 

The prince smiled. 

“A few comforts,”’ he repeated. ‘‘Just 
when we had learned to do without them! 
It makes me feel rich again.”’ 

The food came, a tin bowl of soup and 
a manchet of bread. A young man, brown- 
haired, brown-bearded and brown-eyed— 
an effect of hairy softness, like a Russian 
village priest or a retriever dog—brought 
it. Hesmiled shyly as he set it down before 
the prince. 

“T can only say for it that it is hot,” he 


“‘T could say more than that,’’ answered 
the prince; ‘‘but all my thanks would take 
a long time.” 

_The young man waved the thanks from 
im. 

“T have done nothing but carry it,’’ he 
protested. ‘It is not my gift; I wish it 
were.”’ 

“‘Whose, then?”’ asked the prince. 

The other smiled again and shrugged 
vaguely. 

“Ah!” said the prince, as though all 
were now quite clear to him, and began to 
eat. 

He knew his Russia; knew it as a wise 
husband knows the dark mind of a whim- 
sical wife, the insincerity of its visible proc- 
esses, the secrecy and tortuosity of its 
realities. 

Somewhere, ambushed in the mad dis- 
order of the revolution, a tenacious good 
will towards such prisoners as he had dug 
itself in. Money trickied from hand to 
thievish hand, diminishing as it went; lies 
were told, treachery subsidized, theft con- 
doned that an old man, halting at the last 
but one station of his cross, might have a 
bowl of cabbage soup. It was only one of 
the thousand ways in which the great ideal 
of the world revolution, whence should 
arise the apotheosis of labor, was being 
bought and sold daily. The trumpeters who 
menaced the walls of the capitalist Jericho 
scrambled for the pennies thrown to them 
from the battlements. 

The early evening filled the windows and 
the night came upon its heels. Around the 
large room groups of prisoners lit candles. 
The little flames of them, scattered about 


_another was put out. Before Hi 
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the place, had the look of a nurser 
nation, a suggestion of a Christr 
tivity. An evening meal of bread 
was issued, and over it the voices 
back and forth pleasantly. There y 
a little laughter. Why not? In th 
legend even the flames of hell suk 
the Sabbath; so surely Death may g} 
his sting and the grave forgo its vi 
mealtimes. 

Hope crossed the room to wh 
princess lay. She was asleep. On 
was under her cheek; and upon h 
face, surrendered to rest, there dw 
were a fugitive recollection of girl 
and prettiness. He stooped, lookin 
and was aware of the girl Elena 
close by and making signs to hi 
nodded and went to sit beside her, 

“She'll be all right now,”’ said the 

“Yes,” said Hope. ‘Better 6 
she’s been for a long time. I did 
trive things very well for them, I’n 
and there was nobody else to lo¢ 
them.” 

Her face jerked round to look full 

“Don’t!” she said. ‘Don’t te 
that! She’s been telling us abo 
‘Our dear boy,’ she calls you. § 
that she and the prince implor 
ordered you—all but knelt to 
abandon them when you could hay 
yourself. You wouldn’t! Why w 
you?” 

Hope moved uneasily. 

“Oh,” he said awkwardly, “could: 
that, you know!” 

“No!” Her face came nearel 
heavy brows contracted, the big eye 
“Of course you couldn’t! It wouldn’ 
been you that you saved—not ye 
loyal, the brave, the strong—but s 
serter, some coward, some traitor wi 
your name.” j 

“T say!’ protested Hope, startle 
can’t let you think that I ——” 

Her short hair slashed to and 
the nape of her neck to the vehem 
of her head. 

“Oh, I know!” she interruptec 
can’t you see? You are—well, an 
just a very ordinary young man ol 
class. This thing that you have do 
naturally to you; you couldn’t hs 
otherwise. That is so? Well, tell 
can these Bolsheviks conquer—e 
ture, starvation, death—they 
other weapons; and against t 
the honor, the sacrifice, the—the 
world! Savages with tomahaw 
guns and aéroplanes! Don’t you 
you pity them?” 

Hope stared at her. He was no 
and he knew it; but he was a g 
and he knew that too. Curio’ 
distinction was not so plain to he 
to him. : 

“Pity them—pity these blood dri 
he exclaimed. ‘No, I don’t!” 

“T do,” she said. ‘‘From my 
pity them, for ‘they know not 
do!’ All that we hoped for 
people and for the world—and 
put back the clock cf democracy 
dred years!” D 

The candles on the floor spill 
light abroad over the bare bo 
sparks of cigarettes showed as th 
ing above that pool of mild rad 
faces were dim and grotesquely p 
shadows. The night was dense V 
now, and the room had ceased to 


rags-scented chapels of the cit, 
night long the worshipers and 
and the thieves throng amid t 
icons. The girl had fallen silent h 
savoring who knows what torm 
ment of wild altruism and 
intellect. The prince came across 


tling down for sleep here and - 
voices of the others fell low and ii 
the room darkened as one 


brooding upon the gloom, ghos 
walk. The woman of that moi 
when her name was called, had 
transfigured and beautified, passe 
him again, moving with that h 
with which she had advance 
doom; he saw her raised face, 
abrim with peace. Others came 
General Volkov, still smiling; 
others, men and women, whom 
know. One, tall but plump in 
(Continued on Page 83) — 


Continued from Page 80) 
rry wrinkles and quick roguish 
; assuredly the oft-quoted Trubin. 
ved before him, a company of that 
st which he was to join, pioneers 
| explored the way for him and 
easy. 
tlemen unafraid!’”’ he quoted to 
and was unaware that he had 
udibly. But the girl had heard. 
er shoulder press against his as she 
» him. 
see them too?” she whispered, in 
zasp. “You see them too?” 
* He was startled. He had seen, 
_ereations of his fancy; in other 
> had seen nothing. ‘See what?” 
in shoulder pressed closer. 
1!” she answered, still whispering. 
ere going through the room, scores 
Volkov was among them. You 
1? Oh, tell me if you saw them!”’ 
.ed to answer broke up his mood of 
Te felt the embarrassment of a boy 
vriting verses. Men of his kind 
ier of their dreams nor their pray- 
would have liked to withdraw the 
‘against which she leaned. 
me!’”’ she persisted. 
> was nothing to see,’’ he said pro- 
“T was just—thinking.”’ 
jurmured something inarticulate 
sinued to rest against him. She 
t for a space of seconds—then: 
+ them too!” she breathed. 
-you,”’ said Hope, “‘there was noth- 
s, You’re letting your imagination 
y with you. And—excuse me— 
)der Y 
‘ved to disengage himself. But an 
iz round behind him, caught and 


1” The low voice compelled him. 


to tell you something—since you 
41 them too!”’ He stirred at this, 
/linging arm restrained him. ‘“To- 
jaorning they will call my name. I 


\do you know?” 

ead was close to him; 
‘iis cheek. 

o’t know how I know it, but I know 
how it certainly and surely; I 
ey told me. Listen tome! I am 
; and tomorrow night, when they 
ugh, I will be with them. You 
“me!” 

t. ” 

em tightened again. 

syou afraid of me?’’ came the 
r “Surely, in all the world there is 
vou need be less afraid of than 
‘! My arm? I can’t drag you 
« You would lend your shoulder— 
| you?—to any woman who was 
livn a steep place! It is all I want, 
vnake me beg for it.” 

, say!”” Hope was shocked. ‘“It— 
tat, really. It’s simply that I can’t 
jhis—this presentiment of yours. 
-er—overwrought; that’s what it 
st only wanted He 
91sed, saving himself only just in 
a blunt bathos. 

s You only wanted—what?”’ 
l’—Hope hesitated—“‘it’s the 
Hle’s old, you know, and rather 
ne Joints; and lately, you see— 
as going to take his boots off for 
3 matter of fact, and just bed him 
he night. Then I should have 
ye 


her hair 


! The arm that clung released him. 
a'take his boots off, then. But you 
n back?” 
rnise,” said Hope. 
nved over to the other side of the 
‘render to the old man the little 
sthat had become habitual since 
lint to Moscow. The girl’s whis- 
si and that hungry clinging arm 
isirbed him in an unaccustomed 
He felt that she had compromised 
_ own eyes, trapped him into shar- 
| otitude that revolted him, spied 
hi secret and untellable thoughts; 
tat harsh whispering, the crush of 
ilshoulder against his, the dimness 
étillness had pricked through his 
| touched the depths of him. 
uiave found a friend?” asked the 


o ortable, sir?”’ 

| relief,” said the old gentleman. 
», have a lot of mixed-up ideas, 
You call yourself a gentleman, and 
oire serving me as a valet.” 
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“Rotten valet, I’m afraid, excellency,”’ 
said Hope, busy with the straps of the 
other sapog. 

The prince’s white beard swayed to and 
fro in the gloom as he gently shook his head. 

“The best in the world,’ he said. “For 
there is no servant so good as a son.” 

“Here she comes!”’ said Hope hurriedly 
as he eased the boot from the weary 
foot. ‘Now let’s see about making it com- 
fortable for you to lie down. Don’t move, 
sir; I can manage.”’ 

He busied himself with what coverings 
he could find. 

“He’ll kiss me if I give him a chance,” he 
thought. 

He felt bitter. Why couldn’t these people 
stew in the juice of their own feelings with- 
out splashing it over him? 

He put the prince to bed briskly, giving 
an no further openings for embarrassing 
talk. 

“Tf you want anything in the night,’’ he 
said finally, ‘‘just call out. I’ll be some- 
where near.” 

The girl was sitting where he had left 
her, her arms clasped around her knees, her 
head bowed above them. She did not 
look up at his return. He hesitated, lest 
she had fallen asleep, then sat down beside 


er. 

“Well?” he said. He spoke low, for the 
sake of those who slumbered about him, 
but with an effort at a cheery and stimu- 
lant tone. “‘ Well? Feeling better now?” 

For some seconds yet she remained as 
she was; then she raised her head slowly. 

““Ah!”’ she said. ‘‘ You don’t understand 
at all. You don’t even believe that I know. 
You think I have a presentiment and that 
I am frightened. Don’t you think that I 
am frightened?” 

“Er ” Hope temporized. “Not 
frightened, of course. Just—er ei 

“You do!” she interrupted him, fierce- 
ness thrilling through her whisper. ‘‘ You 
do think I’m frightened, and all you do is 
to sneer at me!”’ 

“Look here!” Hope sat upright with a 
jerk. “‘I swear I don’t sneer at you. 
never sneered at anybody in my life. And 
if you really believe in that—that presenti- 
ment of yours I don’t see why you shouldn’t 
be frightened. I’m certain I should be. 
But it’s only a presentiment, of course.” 

“Oh!” she shrugged. ‘‘Presentiment! 
I can’t make you believe. And if I could— 
if I could—it would be mo use. You 
wouldn’t help me.”’ 

“T assure you, I’d do anything on 
earth,’’ protested Hope: t 

“Would you—would you be gentle an 
comforting to a girl who never had and 
never needed gentleness and comfort? 
Would you let her know how it feels to 
be—to be folded close from fear and harm? 
To pass her burden to another and be pas- 
sive and safe? Would you do that?” 

“Tf I could,” faltered Hope. “I’m aw- 
fully sorry, but I’m not much good at that 
on of thing. Still, if I can help you at 
a 2%, BEE 

Her shoulder was against his again, and 
with it the full weight of her. 

“Hold me, then!” she whispered. “‘ Hold 
me in your arms!” 

She lay there, with her head on his 
breast, his arms about her, as he leaned 
back against the wall. Both were silent 
for a long space, When next she spoke he 
realized with a start of his consciousness 
that he had been dozing. 

“Yes,’’ she murmured, ‘this is what I 
wanted—just once! If I had really been 
frightened this would have helped me.” 

“Eh? You weren’t ——” 

“Don’t move!”’ she said. “Stay as you 
are. . . . No; I’ve never been fright- 
ened of anything. I’ve never felt any of 
the proper things. Too late to feel them 
now—except this. Don’t move!” 

Her murmuring voice wandered on. The 
low-breathed singsong of it was a lullaby. 

“Tncomplete!” it said. ‘‘Half a mind 
and no soul; not even completely a woman. 
Can’t hurt and can’t help—time to finish 
with it—can’t even hate or love com- 
pletely—a neutral—an alien ae 

It continued, down there on his bosom. 
His arms framed a confessional; his breast 
was a Gethsemane. And Hope, like others 
who could not watch the while of a passion, 
drooped his head in utter weariness and 
sank to sleep. 

He did not wake even when he rolled over 
and she perforce raised her head from where 
it rested. He slept on while she put his 
folded coat under his head for a pillow and 
spread a mantle of her own over him. He 
never knew how she sat through the night, 
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smoking cigarette after cigarette, turning 
at intervals to bend over him and look 
intently into his face, candid and self- 
revealing in the abandon of slumber. 

When he awoke to the tarnished prison 
daylight she was not beside him. He sat 
up, swallowing a groan at the pains of his 
stiffened muscles, and saw that without the 
windows at each end of the room snow was 
falling in great leisurely flakes, looking 
black against the sky. To his left, the 
princess still slept, and across the room 
the prince had not roused yet. Many of the 
other prisoners were also asleep, but a few 
had procured tea and were gathered in 
groups to drink it. In a corner, the young 
brown-haired man who had served the 
prince on the previous evening had propped 
a big icon against the wall and was kneeling 
before it. The air was foul with the night’s 
use and the smoke and smell of many 
cigarettes; but at least it was warm, and in 
Moscow warmth was all but wealth. 

While he sat, gathering energy to get up, 
the girl appeared from the corridor and 
came towards him. She had a glass of tea 
in each hand, paper wrapped for the pro- 
tection of her fingers, and clamped be- 
tween her elbow and her side was a slab of 
bread. She walked slowly, that she might 
not spill the tea. He had time to remark 
her boyish slimness and a certain careless 
grace in her gait. 

“T was going to wake you,” she said. 
“Catch hold of this glass, will you? I knew 
you’d want to be up when the prince 
wakes.” 

“You shouldn’t have troubled to fetch 
this,’’ said Hope. 

“No trouble.” She sat down. ‘When 
you want to get anything here you go and 
knock on the door. The sentry’ll open the 
peephole and call that old thief of a door- 
keeper. Order what you want, and when he 
says he hasn’t got any—he always says 
that—you swear at him.”’ 

“Thanks,”’ said Hope, sipping at his tea. 
He knew she was looking at him and he was 
unwilling to return her gaze. ‘“‘I’ll remem- 
ber that—especially the swearing.” 

“Do!” she said. ‘It’s important! And 
talking of remembering’’—she paused, 
hesitated as though in thought—‘‘do you 
remember last night?”’ 

He felt that he was reddening furiously. 

“No,” he answered; “I don’t remember 
anything you don’t want me to.” 

She smiled. 

“You were wonderfully good to me,’”’ she 
said. ‘You understand now, don’t you?” 

His reply made it very clear that he had 
understood nothing at all. 

“‘Quite!’’ he answered. “‘ Jolly glad I was 
able to help, you know. Beastly things, 
those presentiments! My mother has 
them; and though nothing ever happens, 
they often worry her a lot. And my old 
nurse claimed to have second-sight. Awful 
lies she used to tell.”’ 

“But *” She stared in frank amaze. 
“Presentiments! Again! My poor boy, 
that wasn’t a presentiment! That was— 
that is—just cast-iron truth. And all the 
time you were thinking Oh, what a 
shame! You did all that for me and never 
knew what you were doing. I’m ever so 
sorry.” 

“T suppose I’m a fool,” said Hope re- 
signedly. With broad daylight for his ally 
he wasn’t going to be trapped into glam- 
orous and crepuscular moods, ‘‘The day 
before yesterday I met a village idiot and 
she found her affinity in me at once. And 
it’s perfectly true that I only understand 
one word in three of all you say.” 

“All right,”’ she said. ‘I won’t say any- 
thing more about it till—you know!” 

Her nod pointed her words. 

“T don’t know!” retorted Hope. 
all so—so blooming silly!” 

“Tsn’t it?’’ she agreed. ‘‘But we’re a 
silly people and this is a silly country, and 
there’s your silly prince waking up. You 
attend to him and I’ll take charge of the 
old lady.” 

The prince had slept well and was mildly 
cheerful, with a touch of that humor of old 
age which knows that life has nearly ex- 
hausted its ammunition both of good and 


“ec It’s 


evil. 

“Really,” he observed, “‘one might be 
worse off than here. After all one has 
heard of prisons in sewers and stokeholds, 
one might be much worse off. The end, of 
course, is the same in any case; that one 
allows for; but even a sailor cast away 
upon a cannibal island must find the fat- 
tening process agreeable. Apropos of fat- 
tening—there is to be breakfast? Yes?” 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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lyet it for you,’’ answered Hope. 
yag it over to the princess, shall I? 
se to have it with her.” 

jd prince beamed at him. 

you will join us? Our little domes- 
rnains? Now, that is charming.” 
1s instructions how to obtain food 
jound. Others had been before him 
same business and the door to the 
gstood ajar. The sentry lounged 
tie balustrade, smoking; and the fat 
a from the doorway below, wear- 
;sack caftan with a rope round his 
») and looking like a monk run to 
‘ied a lamentable outcry at Hope’s 


Md. , 
you say? Plenty of tea! And 
‘And anything else there is! Oh, 
nr, he thinks I keep a restaurant! 
.¢ a penny of money does he offer 
n, with nothing but my rations! A 
»} man, starving and freezing, and 
! ” 


1:3 —— 
ised both arms, with the great 
jiormed hands and the curved talons 
e at the end of them, and lifted his 
‘ace in a wonderful gesture of ap- 
»baven. Behind his back the sentry 
d.musedly. 

uy, now!”’ commanded Hope. 

h:?” The prayerful arms dropped. 
uas eye stabbed at him searchingly 
oud nothing dangerous. “What? 
rgiving me orders, you half corpse? 
wh the worms clamoring because 
2¢ them waiting! You won’t be so 
n mighty with them!’’ 

6 pupil had been an anemic child 
ve who had passed too much time 


t}: tables and the servants’ quarters, . 


hitutor’s first duty had been to 
» ‘ered corpuscles of his vocabulary. 
hi told him to swear; he swore. 
nyld ——” The first epithet was a 
ofyower. In the full spate of his de- 
itn the bloated old jail flunky 
{ staggered silence. Coming from 
‘ith his mild and comely face, 
onseemliness was stamped as though 
_@, it was as though a wax doll had 
n. “You God-forgotten a4 
réis a sensuousness, a luxury of re- 
frm trammels in a certain sort of 
g:Hope, having dipped his toes in 
ucof it, decided to take a mud bath, 
-aled like a drunken istvostchik. The 
‘sod upright to listen, and chuckled 
- 1e subject of the discourse sagged 
ir eled. 
cy He I am going as quickly as I 
esn’t your honor see that I am 
tcobey? All that I can get—siu 
1!3ozhe moi! What a tongue—what 
ul ” 
fipped off upon his errand dis- 
dl From behind Hope’s shoulder 
edi choked giggle, and he turned to 
ne ark thin face of Elena. 
ouire an artist,’ she said. ‘‘It was 
rf! Fancy you, of all people!” 
1ajno idea you were within hearing,” 
lob. ‘I’m awfully sorry.” 
de a small grimace. 
say that if I happened to catch 
ndpssed. Only God and your wife 
snly you when you’re unbuttoned. 
‘e bt buttons on your soul.” 
h,jave 1?” 
psshe jeered. ‘‘ Pretty little pearly 
ns ll up and down in rows, and pink 
is}ed in bows, and lace round the 
ell’”’—and she nodded her sharp, 
ca; nod to him—‘‘take care; I'll 
ill|hose buttons open for you this 
ng’ 
owyou’re beginning all over again,”’ 
ai:d Hope uncomfortably. 
leghed quietly. 
ite] promised I wouldn’t too,” she 
ed “All right, I’ll be good now. I 
Fe ou won’t wait and swear at him 
p?| 
ary necessary, is it?’’ suggested he. 
©: madden him enough without 
ing’ 
00])0y!”? was her answer. 
neess, too, was the better for her 
* the time being at any rate. She 
it the wall amid the coats and 
et} and contrived to have the effect 
nt hostess, abolishing with her pres- 
n¢the infection of her delicacy and 
ili, all that was frantic and fan- 
7 hat bivouac on the steps of the 
Stws, I see,” remarked the prince. 
m¢r if they will clear the streets. 
iff, snow! Just mud in the 
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“They will clear some streets for their 
own sakes,’ said Elena. ‘‘And one they 
will keep passable for ours.” 

“Eh? For ours?”’ The prince seemed 
not to understand; then suddenly it came 
to him. “Ah, yes, I see! Quite so!” 

“‘T oughtn’t to have spoken of it,’ said 
the girl; “‘but I didn’t know whether Mr. 
Hope had told you how things are ar- 
ranged. We have a sort of etiquette, and it 
is as well you should be warned of it in 
time.”’ 

“Assuredly, assuredly!’’ agreed the 
prince. ‘‘One wishes to be in the fashion. 
Is it not so, my dear?” 

The princess smiled softly. 

“One would certainly not choose that 
one’s last step should be a faux pas,” she 
agreed. 

The girl went on to explain briefly, much 
as Volkov had explained to Hope, the con- 
vention of a stiff upper lip that obtained 
when the daily list was called. The old 
couple nodded. . 

“Oh, that is understood,” said the prince. 
“Tt is very much the private affair of each 
person concerned. I should not dream of 
intruding myself upon a man at such a mo- 
ment. I hope, though, that they do not— 
er—separate husband and wife.” 

“If they do they soon reunite them,” 
said the princess, still with her soft smile. 

The girl looked from one to the other as 
they spoke, seeming to study them and to 
turn over their words for buried meanings. 
Her unrest of mind could not understand 
their suave and uncritical acceptance of 
facts and conditions. She seemed about to 
speak, when her eye rested on Hope, who 
was watching her, and she checked herself. 

“My dear, you will take a cigarette?” 
inquired the prince. 

“T really think I might,’’ decided the 
princess. ‘“‘So long since I have smoked, 
isn; tilbtie 

He gave her one and held the paper 
match while she lit it. She leaned back, 
drew upon it, then closed her eyes while she 
inhaled the smoke, the cigarette meanwhile 
poised between fingers not too clean, but 
still long and dainty of contour. Then she 
released the smoke in a slow out-breath 
that sent it forth in a thin cloud that floated 
before her face. 

“Tt is very bad for me,” she said, smiling 
through the mist of it. ‘‘My doctor used 
to warn me. ‘It is poison for you,’ he used 
to tell me. And later he himself died 
through falling into a well when he was 
drunk.” 

She was talking yet when there sounded 
the heart-catching alarm that was the apex 
of the prison day—the clatter of the door 
being opened. They had not noticed among 
themselves how talk in the room had died 
down as one after the other fell silent in an 
expectancy of nervous strain. The loud 
booted feet of the officer and his mamelukes 
rang on the boards of the corridor; faces, 
ashen, with mouths that twitched uncon- 
trollably, or quelled to a stony calm, lifted 
to the doorway. 

“The list, I suppose?’’ asked the prince. 

The girl nodded. She was seated at the 
feet of the princess, who had Hope on the 
other side. She bent forward now to catch 
his eye; her own was alight with a queer 
humorous malice. She had the look of one 
who prepares a taunt for a friend’s discom- 
fiture, the what-did-I-tell-you look. And 
suddenly Hope, who could find no over- 
mastering thrill in the possibility that he 
might hear his own name called out—the 
days that were past had dulled and familiar- 
ized his capacity for fear as pain will dull 
an overworked nerve—felt a sickness take 
possession of him. It settled within him 
like a physical ill; the face with which he 
returned her look was blanched and 
stricken. He could not see clearly enough 
to mark how she softened at that token of 
his distress; he had to pass his hand over 
his eyes to look plainly at the solid bulk of 
the tight-belted officer who stamped in to 
his accustomed position. 

He struggled with his weakness. His nor- 
mal consciousness railed at him. She had 
done this to him with her twilight murmur- 
ings, her ghosts and her presentiments. She 
had found an unexpected breach in his 
matter-of-fact armor and stabbed him 
through it. Just let her wait till this ghastly 
business was over! 

The stout officer produced from the 
bosom of his uniform overcoat the folded 
paper of names. He made a business of get- 
ting his fur-lined gauntlet off and tucking it 
within his belt, frowning the while in pro- 
found official reserve, his plump face rosy 
from the air, his short beard glistening here 
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and there where snowflakes had melted 
upon it. Sixteen men and five women 
watched him the while, with hearts that 
limped and faces stiffened to masks. 

He finished with his glove, settled his 
sword with a wagtail twitch of his haunch, 
cleared his throat as though for a speech 
and unfolded the paper. Still frowning, he 
scanned it, while hell-fire eternities spun 
their length and renewed themselves. Then 
he spoke a name. 

““Maximova!”’ 

A great gust of breaths released sounded 
in the room, and eyes traveled about it to 
mark the owner of the name. There was a 
fraction of an instant during which none re- 
sponded. 

Then, unhurried, with no outward per- 
turbation, Elena rose to her feet. 

She seemed taller than ever to Hope sit- 
ting on the floor and looking up at her. He 
had never heard her familia, her surname, 
before, and when it was called he had 
known a warmth of relief. Now he could 
only stare, with hanging jaw and a voice- 
less agony numbing his faculties, as she 
stood. It all passed in a second or two; 
there was no indecorous delay; yet for him 
each movement of hers was a separate 
event, occupying its own isolated compart- 
ment of time, cut off from that which went 
before and that which followed. He saw 
her bend her gaze, full of meaning, of many 
meanings, that later he labored to decipher, 
upon him where he crouched; he marked 
the slowly widening curve of her lips. They 
were like unrelated happenings set far apart 
in a grotesque history. Then she bent to- 
wards him, swaying down as though to 
kneel upcn one knee, and her hand was on 
his shoulder. Her face came clcse, vivid as 
a thing seen by lightning. She spoke; her 
low words crept in upon his sense. — 

“Remember!”’ said the whisper. “I 
shall be there! Tonight! Remember!” 

Her face came closer still. It touched his. 
Soft cool lips pressed themselves upon his 
nerveless mouth for a long instant, and 
then she was upright again. She turned 
and walked towards the door. 

“No—no!”’ 

He thought he was shouting it furiously; 
he tore at himself to rise and go after her. 
Only the princess heard that cry and saw 
the vain surge of inhibited muscles. She 
put out a gentle hand and laid it on his 
arm, and at her touch he collapsed and 
leaned sideways against her knee. At the 
door, a tall ragamuffin of a soldier put out 
an arm and drew the girl into the corridor. 

“Tropinin!’’ barked the officer. 

Someone rose and went out. Another 
name—another exit; four in all to join that 
company whereof Elena was one. Then the 
clumsy departure of the officer, and it was 
over; and the occupants of the room sank 
back, slack with strain, to the contempla- 
tion of another twenty-four hours of life in 
jail. And some, perhaps, to follow in fasci- 
nated imagination those elected four 
through the new snow to the bleak yard 
where they should look their last through 
slow-flcating flakes upon the black sky that 
bends over Russia. 

When it was time for the midday meal 
Hope rose, fetched the rations and went 
through the motions of service to his com- 
panions. They did not speak to him save 
for trivial talk when their very silence 
tended to become burdensome with signifi- 
cance; Elena’s name was not spoken. 
They knew, all three of them, that ere they 
broke bread she had been freed of her 
shackles forever and the tempestuous mind 
lulled to an unending calm. 

Did she come as she had promised, when 
the candles were being put out and the 
voices sank, when night filled the windows 
and the sills were swelling cushions of snow? 
He sat by himself, unmoving through the 
hours, eyes looking unwinkingly before him. 
No dreams now; no hospitality of the 
drowsy mind for shapes fashioned out of 
shadows and memories! Her presence was 
all about him; the shape of her lips was 
molded upon his. She had, indeed, ripped 
the buttons off his tight-laced soul. 

In the night the princess woke and mur- 
mured his name. He went quickly to her. 
She was thirsty, and he brought her a 
pannikin of water. 

“You do not sleep?”’ she asked him when 
she had drunk. ‘‘Oh, my dear, you should 
sleep, for in sleep we are very near to those 
we love. Do you know, Godfrey, I feel that 
there is happiness in store for you yet?” 

“There is no happiness for blundering 
fools,’ he answered. 

“Hush!”’ she said. ‘‘I saw what you 
blundered into, dear boy. You had—and 
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you gave—one great moment. For an 
instant you soared like a great strong- 
winged angel. You can never come down to 
the old level again. At least you have 
lived.” 

“T don’t want to live,’ he said. ‘I’m not 
fit to live. I’m not a man at all. I’m just 
a blind prime parasite that is left at home 
when real men go out to fight. An old 
maid—yes, that’s what I am—sterile and 
profitless and absurd!”’ 

Her hand closed on his wrist. 

““Ah!”’ she said. ‘‘Good men should be 
thankful that they have not to judge them- 
selves. But when you are judged I shall be 
there to testify—I and my dear husband. 
You know him, Godfrey; all his long life he 
has lived in stainless honor, in kindness and 
in courage. And tonight he told me that 
whenever you knelt to help him with his 
boots he felt so humble that he had to talk 
to keep himself from weeping. He said that 
to me himself.”’ 

Hope sighed miserably. 

“Tt’s like a conspiracy to comfort me,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘But I know myself.’”’ He paused. 
Then, drearily: ‘I hardly understood a 
word she said, and then I didn’t believe it.”’ 

The old princess made little noises of 
sympathy. He kissed her hand upon his 
sleeve and went back to his vigil. The gray 
was in the sky ere sleep stole upon him. 

It still snowed that morning; winter had 
arrived in state. Of two new prisoners who 
arrived, both starving students, one had a 
frostbitten foot following a night in Com- 
missar Botkin’s cold-storage chamber, and 
could only sit rocking himself to and fro 
and moaning with the agony of the returning 
blood. The other reported that red soldiers 
had made a house-to-house perquisition 
for emergency snow shovelers and that 
men, women and children were laboring in 
the chief streets under armed overseers. 
The new ballet at the once Imperial Opera 
House was said to be a revelation of con- 
summate art. An attempt to assassinate 
Trotzky had failed. 

The bearer of tidings had a glass of tea 
in his hand and sipped from it between 
items of information. His bleached, white 
face was silly with self-importance. He 
patronized the prisoners gathered round to 
listen to him like a city man bragging before 
rustics. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “the world is very 
lively just now. Nuisance being stuck in 
here just at this moment! Shan’t be here 
long, though; Botkin told me himself— 
Botkin the commissar, you know—he said 
to me, ‘It’s only for a day or two,’ he said. 
“You’ll be quite comfortable there. You’ll 
be sorry when your time comes to leave.’ 
But don’t you get any news here at all?”’ 

“Yes!’? It was Hope who answered him. 
His ear had caught the first of the bolts of 
the outer door being drawn back. ‘‘Every 
morning we get news. You'll find it thrill- 
ing. Here it comes now!” 

The prisoners scattered to their places. 
Hope went over and sat down by the 
prince and princess. All were silent except 
the new prisoner with his glass in his hand. 

“What’s it all about?”’ he was demand- 
ing. “What’s the idea?”’ 

The tramp of feet, the thud of rifles 
grounded on the boards of the passage and 
the entry of the officer silenced him. He 
remained, gaping apprehensively, while the 
usual lunatie ritual achieved itself—the 
gloves, the belt, the folded paper, the por- 
tentous frown, the preliminary cough! 

“Like a trained pig!’”? murmured Hope. 
“Tf the gloves were missing he wouldn’t be 
able to go on.” 

The princess smiled at him and ex- 
changed a look with the prince. Godfrey 
Hope was sitting with craned legs and an 
unmistakable sneer of mere contempt on 
his face. There was a manner of impatience 
about him, too, that boded ill for the con- 
vention of calm silence if he were kept wait- 
ing much longer. 

The paper rustled in the thick fingers. 
The officer stared at it and seemed for a 
moment to hesitate. He looked at it more 
closely, then tentatively read aloud: 


“Huh!” Hope snorted. ‘“Didn’t know 
how to pronounce it, the fool!”’ 

He heaved up, took the princess’ hand 
and kissed it. The prince gripped his other 
hand. 

“One of those others will take care of 
you,”’ he said, nodded and walked to the 
door. 

vi 
Te short passage from the room to the 
outer door was full of soldiers, and there 
were more on the landing, a grandiose 


carriage exercise for the doomed. 
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escort for four or five meek and unp 
prisoners. The stench of them fj], 

narrow place like a noxious vapor, } 
as they thrust him onward between 
towards the door, had a- confused jm 
sion of a character that was comm 
all of them and salient in each. ]j 
something akin to putrefaction, a foy 
integration of the human and civilized 
blance of man, so that an inward hor 
soul rot was visible as an outward best 
of countenance. Their broken clothes 
supplemented with odds and ends of 
form, and each had his rifle with its pe 
nently fixed bayonet and the red arm) 
the soviet. There were two Chin, 
among them. . 

It was to such as these, the hard-wo 
journeymen of the execution squads, 
Elena had gone out, to the ruined 
faces, the great, black, broken-nailed 
the cesspool vileness, that were to } 
last she should see and feel of her eq 
and her countrymen. a 

They shoved him out upon the 
The stairs above and those below 
knots of onlookers, for parts of 
still harbored civilian occupants; 
was aware of their eyes, rising over 
tiers, alight with a fearful and e 
pleasure in the spectacle of men } 
out to die. 

There was a scuffling behind 
another victim shoved forth. It 
brown-bearded young man who p 
morning before a tiny icon. He had 
aged the walk to the door com 
enough, but the actual hands uponh 
unmanned him. His face was blue 
white in blotches and his lips writhed 

“Cheer up!” said Hope. “Think o 
women who’ve gone through this!” 

The other gasped and staggered ag 
the banisters, to which he clung with 
hands. 

The others whose names had been; 
joined them one by one, till five of 
stood there, ringed in by their grue 
guards. There were no women this! 
ing. The officer came forth last. 

“Take ’em down, comrades!” he’ 
manded perfunctorily. 

The armed men shuffled to their’ 
A Chinaman took Hope by one ar 
wizened creature with an impishly) 
tentous manner of face such as oni 
sometimes in hunchbacks fastened 
the other. To each prisoner there w 
chaperons, and in this order they 
their descent of the stairs to the h 
below, where the pot-bellied keeper 
door rose from his chair to behold 
Snow fell yet in the street, and thee 
the air flowed in to meet them. 
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horses hitched to it. Its doors were 
showing its empty interior and thé! 
upon its floors. It had been found |! 
in Moscow to carry out the execution! 
less parade than heretofore. The * 
upon large sections of the public of ! 
just such men and women as then 


“Well,” cried the officer, “what '% 
waiting for? In with them!” — 
He himself was busy with that ev 
ing glove of his, stroking each finge! 
separately into place. He stood wi® 
wide apart as he did so, looking on wl" 
first three of the dead cart’s loa 
shoved aboard. Then something 0¢! 
to him. ' 
“Hold on a minute!” he called. “V! 
that comrade from the commissar’s? 
quarters?” a 
A young soldier, completely uni? 
from cap to boots, had been stand 
the van looking on. He came forwal! 
“T was forgetting you,” said the 
“Let me see now—the Anglichanin!! 
was his name. Which of you SV! 
Gope?” a 
Hope answered, ‘‘ Me, comrade!” . 
“Kh?” The officer needed room|) 
wits to turn in ere he saw the poin! 
retort. The dwarfish creature W. 
Hope by the left arm cackled with i 
“Call me comrade, you damm 
geois?”’ f 
The back-handed blow in ™ 
knocked Hope backwards, so that 
his held arms he would have falle} 
two guards hoisted him up and hea”) 
forward for the remainder of an 1™ 
thrashing, when the young sold 
tervened. , 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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— Oil stoves that cook like gas ranges 


The Giant Kerogas Burner The most important name on an oil stove is the name on the dJurner. 
Every, “Giant Kerogas Oil Stove” equipped If that name is Kerogas, it means quicker, better cooking—‘‘gas-range”’ 
with ‘‘Regular’’ Kerogas Burners also has Tee, i 4 a | 
one of the new Patented Giant Kerogas cooking—and at oil-stove cost! 
{ Burners. The ‘‘Giant”’ is for use when you 
Me intense fame quickly. It can’ be Watch the flame when you apply the match. It’s a gas flame—a power- 
| turned down for ordinary use, but is capable ful, double ‘‘flame within a flame’’—just like the flame from the burner 
of producing the most intense heat. Stoves % 
with “Regular” Kerogas Burners only also of a gas range. And you can regulate it perfectly. The merest turn of 
to be had. ; 


a small control wheel gives you instantly the exact degree of heat you 
want—an intense heat, a moderate heat, or a low, ‘“‘simmering’’ heat. 


The way to remember Kerogas is to think of fero-gas. It’s 
a clean, odorless, sootless, wasze-less gas, automatically 
generated in the Patented Kerogas Burner. You know the 
price of kerosene—and nothing in the wide world is so 
cheap as air. Very well, Madam, Kerogas is one part 
kerosene mixed with 400 parts of air. Means something 
in point of economy, wouldn’t you say? 


The KEROGAS 
The better brands of oil stoves are now equipped with Patented Kerogas Oven for Baking 


: : r d Roastin 
Burners. Insist uponademonstration. See for yourself—and compare. Then ae . 


‘ As reliable as any 
Look ee eee CBee —when you finally se/ect your stove—remember the ancient proverb: “You range oven ever made. 
ed Megat pelle can tell a good stove by the company it keeps.” pier yay unions 
even and easily mle 

4 . lated temperature. 
PATENTED Look for the trademark KEROGAS upon the burner Titers taker ise 


i the Kerogas Burner, 
Manufactured by A.J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON Os 
1238 First Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 


THDE MARK DEALER'S NOTE: ! { ir ) 
RN E The best jobbers are prepared to supply oil stoves equipped with the Kerogas Burners @ | 
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which insures greater buoy- ™“ 
ancy and absoluteisafety. They 

are the safest boats built, and com- 
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This Handsome 


Mullins 16 ¢. Launch 
Costs Only $240 


It is graceful in design, quiet, comfortable, 
roomy, speedy and safe. Equipped with Lock- 
wood-Ash 3 H. P. single cylinder, two cycle 
motor, Mullins Silent Underwater Exhaust, 
vertical contact timer, mixture oiling system, 
starting lever, solid bronze propeller, and 
steel shoe which protects the shaft and pro- 
peller. Dimensions: Length—16 ft., Beam— 
4 ft., Draft—12 inches, Length of cockpit— 
11 ft., 4 inches, Seats—8 people, Speed—9 
miles an hour. It isa sturdy, well built, highly 
efficient launch at a remarkably low price. 


Write for Our Catalog 


which contains beautiful four color illustrations of the 
Mullins Steel Boat models, and gives detailed infor- 
mation, specifications, dimensions, prices, etc., of the 
Complete Line of Mullins Steel) Launches—Motor 
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Agents, dealers’ discounts, terms and territory. 


MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

“My orders were,’”’ he remarked, ‘that 
the commissar particularly wanted him all 
in one piece.” 

He spoke in the voice of an educated 
man. His face was that of a man of breed- 
ing. He looked at the officer coolly. 

“Damn the commissar!’’ blustered the 
other. 

“Right; I’ll give him your message,” 
said the soldier indifferently. He lifted his 
rifle, turned and began to walk away. 

“Here, curse you!”’ called the officer un- 
easily. “‘Wait a second, can’t you?” 

He strode after the soldier and the two 
stood for some minutes in talk under the 
snow. Meanwhile the dead-cart waited 
with its shuddering load, and the execu- 
tioners stamped their feet and swore at the 
delay. The officer and the soldier came 
back together. 

“Let him go!’’ commanded the former. 
“The commissar wants to keep him as a 
pet, it seems. Lot of blasted silly nonsense! 
Get ready to start that van, there!” 

The final victim was thrust in and the 
doors shut. The poor wrecks of horses were 
bludgeoned into activity. The armed men 
slouched beside the conveyance, and the 
whole arrangement departed, dragging its 
way along the snow-muffled street like the 
nightmare of a funeral. Hope was left 
alone with the soldier. 

‘‘Come on!” said the latter. ‘“Let’s be 
moving!” 

Hope remained where he was. 

“Where to?”’ he demanded. 

“ Headquarters,’’ replied the other. “‘Sur- 
prised, are you? Thought you were bound 
for the pits, eh?” 

Still Hope did not move. He found him- 
self unable to think. He was being swirled 
here and there like the snowflakes that fell 
outside upon winds that blew whither they 
listed. Here was a respite, but respite was 
not what he had desired. Of emotion, of 
repercussion to his fate, he knew only an 
angry and vicious resentment. 

“‘Come on!”’ said the soldier again. 

Hope turned his head and looked at. him 
across his shoulder. 

“‘Suppose I won’t!”’ he challenged. 

The soldier pursed his lips. 

“Oh, I think you’d better,’’ he answered. 
“You’ll only put me to the trouble of 
dragging you there.” 

He was a big youth, about twice the 
bulk of Hope, lightly bronzed, with well- 
shaped and regular features. 

“It’s for you to choose, of course,’ he 
added indifferently. “But if you take my 
advice you’ll come on.” 

“‘T’ll come,” said Hope finally. 

He was without cap or overcoat, and his 
boots were wide open to the snow of the 
sidewalk. It was the custom in the prison 
to leave one’s superfluities for those who 
remained. But the pain and discomfort of 
the cold were only further aggravations of 
his mood of bitterness and rebellion. 

They overtook and passed the dead-cart 
floundering along the unswept street, with 
its macabre escort about it and the officer 
striding abreast of it on the footpath. The 
driver was using a fixed bayonet as a 
goad to torture his dying horses along. 
From within the closed box of the vehicle 
there came no sound. 

“Might have let me have a cab for you 
on a day like this,’ remarked the soldier. 
“Still, even walking’s better than that!” 
He made a motion of his head towards the 
van. “JI narrowly missed a ride in that 
thing myself.’”’ Hope showed no interest. 
“‘ Arrested for being too well dressed,’’ per- 
sisted the soldier. “‘ Anybody whose shirt 
tail isn’t sticking out of his pants is a 
bourgeois for these people. I only managed 
to volunteer at the last moment. My 
name was actually down for the next cellar 
party.” 

“What?’’? Hope looked at him. ‘You 
volunteered?’’ 

“T did,’ answered the other cheerfully. 
“Enlisted under good old Botkin, who used 
to hold the door open for me at a motor 
showroom. That’s what you’re doing, 
isn’t it?” 

Into Hope’s face there rose all the dis- 
gust and venom of enmity that two days 
before he would have choked down in 
shame at the power and ugliness. 

“You filthy swine!’”’ he said distinctly. 
“You false hound!” 

But words could not jar the composure 
of the young man who had made the great 
betrayal without twitching an eyelid. He 
gave a half smile and looked down at Hope 
under supercilious brows. The Commissar 
Botkin had that trick too. 
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“Oho!” hesaid. ‘So that’s the kind of 
talk! I didn’t know I had the honor of 
escorting a martyr. Well, my friend, you 
can count on dear old Botkin and his lady 
friends to give you all the martyrdom you 
want. Personally I’d rather go out to the 
pits and have it over; but there’s no ac- 
counting for tastes.”’ 

“Shut your accursed mouth!” cried 
Hope. 

“As you please,” agreed the other. 
“Not surprised that you want to think 
things over in peace. Only thinking won’t 
improve ’em, as you’ll see.” 

But he was silent thenceforward, save 
that at times he whistled jauntily to him- 
self, moving along at Hope’s side in his 
well-fitting uniform with the lounging stride 
of a boulevardier. 

The Venus Anadyomene, nakedinmarble, 
beamed with sightless eyes over Hope’s 
head as he ascended the splendid sweep of 
Rinaldescu’s staircase. The great double 
doors of the room with the colored windows 
let him in to the intimate glories of Com- 
missar Botkin; and the commissar him- 
self, in a velvet dressing jacket, was there 
to receive him. This time, though, his 
chair at the desk was occupied by the girl 
whom Hope had seen before in that room. 
Sashenka—he remembered her name with 
an effort. The commissar sat on a corner 
of the big desk in talk with her; he hitched 
round as Hope entered. 

“Ah!” he cried. “‘It is Mr. Hope! How 
are you,,.Mr. Hope?” 

His sallow face, meanly handsome, like 
cheap imitation jewelry, put on a mask of 
light-hearted suavity. The usual cigarette 
was gummed to his lip. He had been using 
some strong scent, for that kind of Russian 
deems it necessary to be odorous; and 
Hope, advancing from the door, found him- 
self walking into the sickly reek of it with 
a sense of sinking into an abominable em- 
brace. He halted some paces from the 
desk; and once more the gilt-framed mirror 
behind the big chair showed him his own 
face, gaunt, strained, stained with blood 
from his nose and discolored on one cheek 
where the officer had struck him. The girl 
in the big chair was staring at him. 

“What have they been doing to him?” 
she asked. ‘You fool, you’ve had him 
knocked about till she won’t know him!” 

“My dear Sasha, you heard my orders.” 
The commissar turned to the soldier, who 
was still standing at the door, with a curt 
question. 

“None of my doing,’”’ answered the sol- 
dier. He related briefly the facts of Hope’s 
encounter with the officer. 

“You can go,” said Botkin briefly. ‘‘ You 
see, my dear, it’s an accident. She’ll know 
him all right. But we can wash him if you 
like; a bucket and a scrubbing brush will 
make him as good as new. Shall we?” 

The girl uttered a snap of sound that re- 
sembled—and probably was—an oath, and 
continued to stare at Hope. There was in 
their regard, in their manner of talking of 
him in his presence and their appearance 
of judging him as to his suitability for some 
unknown purpose, the impersonality with 
which they might have viewed his dead 
body. 

“Tet him alone,” -o ue girl. 
done quite enough toh 

Botkin smiled easily ant rolled his body 
round so that he leaned upon one elbow 
before her. With asmoke-stained forefinger 
he tapped her soft cheek, pink with the 
briskness of the air. 

“‘T’ve done what I agreed to do, Sasha, rs 
he said. ‘“‘You wanted him and you’ve got 
him. There he is for you!”’ 

The girl did not withdraw from his caress. 
Her face, pretty and sullen, seemed to 
brood discontentedly. 

“‘ Well,” she said a ‘last doubtfully, “T’ll 
fetch her. But if she doesn’t know him, 
Botkin 

She had risen while she spoke, and now 
stood scowling the rest of her half-spoken 
threat. 

“Of course she’ll know him!” laughed 
the commissar. ‘Bring her in and see for 
yourself !”’ 

The girl walked to the door without 
replying and went out from the room. The 
commissar heaved himself from the desk 
and straddled, hands deep in his trousers 
pockets, in a dégagé attitude beside it. 

“Sit down, Mr. Hope; sit down!” he 
urged. ‘‘No need for a lot of damned for- 
mality this time. How did you find your 
friends, the Orlovskys?”’ 

There were chairs handy, and the cush- 
ioned seats in each window recess; but 
Hope remained standing where he was. 


“You’ve 


Apri 


“Whom has that girl gone to; 
demanded. 

While he had listened to the 
wild thoughts had surged in } 
Elena, miraculously spared ] 
but upon the heels of them h; 
dull assurance of their futility, 
known that her name would 
eavesdropping, as it were, upor 
now, out of the infinite, where : 
eternally, there descended | (up 
sure knowledge that she would 
answer to a call. 

“Who is it?”’ he repeated. 
you brought me here for?” 

“You'll see,’ answered the 
He grinned suddenly. ‘‘It would 
you are a lady-killer, Mr. Hope 
have seen you they can’t forget 
are a dangerous man.’ 

““You’re up to one of your f 
Hope said. ‘‘D’you think I don’ 
Some piece of dirty work behin¢ 
of your masters!” 

The commissar’s roguish e 
and his posture became less de 

“You'll find it profitable to 
more civility,” he said ‘Sti iit 
tone wt 

“Oh, go to hell!’’ snapped Ho 
think I care what the devil yo 

He broke off at the opening: 
The commissar shrugged cont 
and turned towards those wh 
Hope answered the shrug with 
defiance and turned to look ] 
was the girl he knew as Sasha, ¢ 
standing between the parted le 
door like a showman, ushering 
person to the room and the spe 
contents. 

‘See? There he is,’’ she w 

The newcomer wore a oa 
that muffled her from the face 
feet, a royal-looking garment 
the tinted lights of the windo 
she moved as upon a surfac 
metal. It was hugely too big! 
it clad, making it a mere p 
bundle. A cap of the same pri 
mounted it, so that what thei 
of the wearer showed merely ; 
ing forth like the eyes of a 
hollow of a tree. Only feet t t 
and out below the fringes of 
large flat feet in coarse boot 
indicated that the thing was 

It bore down upon him 
advance hesitatingly and wit 
tion, till it paused half a dozen 

““Well?”’ demanded Sashe 
that he?” 

For answer there was a bub 
the furs that clarified to an 1 
giggle. The living creature 
great cocoon raised its head 
collar of the cloak fell opeaa 
wherein the light moved like 
flame and a face of blank unm 
came to sight. : 

“Oh-h, sister! It is my En) 
Englishman that smiled at 1 
him, sister! Isn’t he pretty? 

Hope gasped. He felt as c¢ 
are said to feel, with his wh 
reeling off before him. This 
girl from the house that stood 
whole days had not elapsed 
seen her ladling cabbage 
lovely mouth; yet ages a 
elapsed since then, ages crow 
with history, and the world to 
shape and meaning. j 

“She knows him, you set 
missar said to the other girl. 
it would be all right.”’ 

Sashenka had come to he 
and taken her arm. She lool 
narily trim and dainty by 
that bale of skins. She wore 
claret-colored leather and a 
as a kilt, of a deeper tone. 
kind of ‘prettiness that Kar 
piquant and made common] 
her gaze, too, there was a $' 
other’s instability; but ther 
the idiot’s perfection of s 
the moment, as she lingered 
her manner had a touch of tk 

“T told you he was quite 1 
she said. “And there he is, } 
looked across at Hope. She’ 
ing about you—or sometl 
haven’t been able to do any 
You’d better speak to her.’ 

Hope jerked forth a bitter 


r. ; 
“T see,’ he said. “In my | 
was an old superstition abou 
(Continued on Pa 
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Column 


Do you like clean pictures? 


NIVERSAL is striving to 

make clean pictures—full 
of life and pep and punch, of 
course, but clean—so that the 
whole family can go to the 
theatre in a bunch and be sure 
of absorbing entertainment 
which strikes no jarring note. 
Is this your idea of moving- 
pictures? Ifso, write mea per- 
sonal letter and say so. 


REGINALD DENNY in 
“THE ABYSMAL BRUTE” 
with MABEL JULIENNE SCOTT 


Do you know that we have our own 
censor, and that we censor our 
pictures in advance of official 
criticism? We have employed the 
former Chief Censor of the City of 
Chicago, who is stationed right in 
Universal City. He is like an in- 
spector who sees that the product 
is right beforeit reaches the market. 
x oe O® 


We are constantly seeking the best 
stories by the best authors. We 
don’t like trash and froth. Occa- 
sionally we produce a classic spec- 
tacle like Victor Hugo’s ‘The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame,” now 
in process of making. 

kx * 
Do you enjoy the classics in pictures? Do 
you think the general public enjoys them? 
Or is modern life more interesting? 

* * * 
Tell us what you think of Hobart Henley’s 
production of ‘‘ The Abysmal Brute,’ now 
playing at the leading theatres. I think it 
is bound to make as big a hit as ““The 
Storm,” “‘ The Flirt,” “‘ The Flame of Life” 


and “Driven,” all Universals. 

* * x 
Aren’t you beginning to realize that you 
can’t see all that is best in pictures unless 


you see UNIVERSALS? 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


PICTURE 


‘The pleasure is all yours” 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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(Continued from Page 88) 
power of a dead man’s touch. Here, though, 
you don’t wait till the man’s properly dead. 
You body-snatch him while he’s living.” 

“Hush! Hush!’ Sashenka got quickly 
in front of her sister. ‘‘Damn you, don’t 
let her see you looking like that! Do you 
want her to havea fit? Tell him, Botkin, you 
fool! Come over here with me, Tanya, 
and see the funny pictures on the window!”’ 

She led the idiot farther down the room 
towards one of the alcoves. Botkin came 
over to Hope. 

“You don’t know when you’re in luck,” 
said the commissar. “That lunatic’s peo- 
ple have got a notion that there’s something 
supernatural about her; that she sees vi- 
sions and all that. She’s had nightmare 
about you—dreamed of you with a hole in 
your head and soldiers throwing you into a 
trench. Went from one fit into another.” 

““Well?’”’ demanded Hope. ‘‘ What if she 
did? What’s it got to do with me?” 

“To do with you?” The commissar 
stared, forgetting his man-about-town man- 
ner for the moment. “But, of course, you 
don’t know that the Commission of For- 
eign Affairs has thrown you overboard— 
remitted you back to me to deal with. Well, 
it has; and it rests with me whether you 
leave here on your feet or in the dead-cart. 
That’s how much it has to do with you, 
durak!”’ 

“Oh, Lord!” Hope cried out in bored im- 
patience. ‘‘What’s it all about? Where 
does the other idiot come into all this?” 

‘I’m telling you, you uncivil brute,”’ pro- 
tested the commissar. ‘‘Why don’t you 
listen? They’re convinced that if I send 
you where I ought to—and that’s out to the 
pits—they’re convinced that she’ll know. 
She’ll see it in dreams. So Sashenka, her 
sister there, who actually believes all this 
rot herself, wants me to let you go.” 

“Where?” put in Hope curtly. 

‘“Where?” repeated the commissar. 
“Why, back to your own country! There’s 
a party leaving at midnight for the Finnish 


| frontier. What’s the matter with the man? 


Don’t you want to go?” 

For Hope’s white bruised face seemed to 
have turned to stone. The antic devil, the 
commissar, had taken him up to a high 
place and showed him all the kingdoms and 
the cities of the world of his desire. His 
mother’s house, with its square walled gar- 
den, at Hampstead, high above London, 
where from the window of the bedroom 
that had been his since childhood he could 
look out over smoke-softened miles of city, 
with the spires and the factory chimneys 


rising from them like masts of ships in . 


harbor; the heath and its sophisticated 
dales and hillocks; the order, the security 
and comfort, the propriety and gracious- 
ness of it all! There jails were places one 
read of, and death was a thing to be accom- 
plished privately, like birth. Moscow was a 
fable, fanciful as Lyonesse; the New 
Jerusalem was much more real. All his 
for the taking—his, at the whim of an idiot. 

“Well,”’ said the commissar, ‘why don’t 
you answer?” 

Hope returned, blinking, to the present. 

“There’s one thing,” he said. ‘‘What 
about the Orlovskys? You wouldn’t have 
arrested them but for me.” 

“Never mind them,” said the commissar. 
“You can’t take them with you. The 
Orlovskys have got nothing to do with it.”’ 

‘Well,’ said Hope, ‘‘you can release 
them anyhow, and I’ll stay and look after 
them. Or I’ll go back to that jail and do 


““You’re likely to go somewhere that you 
won’t like if you keep this up,” threatened 
the commissar. ‘‘Don’t you understand? 
I’m telling you that I’ll send you home.” 

““Ye-es!’’ Hope pondered for some sec- 
onds. ‘‘Yes, I know you are. Why?” 

“c 9 ” 


“Why? You’re not doing a thing like 
that for nothing. You’re getting something 
out of it. I heard you talking when I came 
here; you’ve made a bargain about me with 
that girl. I want to know what it is.” 

The commissar lowered a furious face to 
his. 

“You mind your own business, curse 
you! I’ll have you shoved on board that 
train in irons.” 

“Not you!’ jeered Hope. “That 
couldn’t be kept quiet—a foreigner refus- 
ing to be released from your beastly coun- 
try! You’d have to answer for embezzling 
a soviet prisoner for your private ends, and 
you know you daren’t face it!” 

“Blast you!’’ fumed the commissar, and 
jerked away from him. “‘Sasha!”’ he called. 
“Sasha! Just come here for a moment.” 


EVENING POST 


The girl rose and came down the room. 
The fur-swaddled lunatie followed her 
more slowly, making little grimaces of coy- 
ness at Hope. 

“Here’s a thing for you!”’ the commissar 
broke out. ‘‘He won’t go!” 

““Won’t go?” 

The girl slued round and stared at Hope 
incredulously. 

“No! Wants to stay here and be dry 
nurse to those old Orlovskys! He’d be 
snapped up again in an hour, and ten to 
one I’d be asked about it. Can’t have that, 
you know!” 

She puckered her delicate brows in won- 
er. 

“But why won’t you go?” she asked. 

“Rather go back to jail,’”” Hope answered 
shortly. ‘‘Those old people need me. It’s 
a question of honor; you wouldn’t under- 
stand.” 

The sting missed her. She walked slowly 
over to him. Her exquisite little face was 
serious, with a suggestion of puzzled hurt, 
as though refusals were new to her. 

“Tt’s the child,” she said; “it’s Tanya! 
She’s queer, you know; and when things 
go wrong with her it brings bad luck. Oh, 
it’s true; we’ve proved it! I’ve promised 
her you shall go home free to your own 
country; and if you don’t she’ll know! 
She’ll dream and then she’ll have fits. She’s 
terrible when she’s like that. You won’t 
disappoint her, will you?” 

“Afraid I must.” 

The voice and the words were those of 
the old Hope, the diffidently courteous, the 
sweetly formal; but their effect was a 
sneering repulse. She flinched from it, but 
with a vicious tightening of the lips. 

“Because of those Orlovskys?” she cried. 

““Yes,’”’ he replied; ‘‘because of those 
Orlovskys.”’ 

She gave him a long look; he could all 
but see her rat’s brain working, groping 
for an expedient by which to thwart him. 
Then she turned away and drew the com- 
missar to a conference at the corner of the 
big desk. The idiot was hovering in the 
offing, making little mewing noises to at- 
tract Hope’s attention. He turned his back 
and sat down in the nearest window seat, 
watching the whispered debate between 
Botkin and the girl. 

The Russians are one of the gesticulating 
peoples; they talk with every part of them 
except their brains. There was a dumb- 
show drama going on. The girl spoke, 
nodding, and wagging a stiff finger. Botkin 
considered, shrugged and protruded a du- 
bious upper lip. She stamped an insistent 
foot; he shook his head gloomily, bright- 
ened, and spread a hand that offered a 
feasible amendment. She stared, incredu- 
lous, then both laughed together and 
glanced at Hope. 

“That'll settle him!” they said to each 
other as plainly as though they had shouted 
it together. 

But it was not finished. Botkin put both 
hands on the girl’s shoulders and-bent a 
face that was dark and challenging to hers. 
He asked a question. She half turned her 
head away and nodded rapidly. 

“You mean it?’’ demanded his eyebrows 
and the jut of his chin, A slower nod 
answered him. He released her; the bar- 
gain was confirmed. They passed together 
to the small door by which during Hope’s 
previous visit the little fat secretary had 
come and gone, and went out. 

The idiot had sat herself down on the 
floor, and mewed and giggled there to her- 
self. Hope sat still; she could do without 
attention from him, she for whom death 
was bound or let loose at her imbecile’s 
whim. 

The commissar returned to the room 
alone, closing the door behind him. He 
went and sat down at his desk. He was 
biting on a smile; he wore the look of a 
man who keeps his countenance with diffi- 
culty while a practical joke works up to its 
climax. For a further evil portent, he had 
recovered his geniality. 

“A cigarette, Mr. Hope?” 

““No!”’ said Hope. 

The commissar raised his eyebrows in 
deprecation of this grossness and lit a ciga- 
rette for himself. A little desk clock ticked 
faintly and rapidly, and the idiot fidgeted. 
Save for these, the great room was still. At 
first the commissar gazed at his prisoner 
with an excellent expression of tolerant 
amusement. The man’s face was the fancy 
dress of his foolish mind; but Hope’s un- 
winking eyes—he was gazing far beyond 
the figure of the commissar—were uncom- 
fortable to stare at, and he set to examining 
his polished finger nails. 


Ap 
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Something touched Hope’s kp 
looked down with a start. The 
crawled close to him and was r 
a hand towards his. She had soy 
it and was trying to give it to h 
she had given him the packet of 

“For my Englishman!” gs 
“For my pretty Englishman!” 

The commissar bent forward, 

“Take it, man!” he urged. 
quick! Don’t let’s have any 
here!” a 

She had fumbled it into his ha 
scuttled away along the wall on 
knees, squeaking with exciteme 
opened his hand and looked at 
shook his head—fate was so e 
smiled. 

“He’s laughing! 


My Engl 


-laughing!’’ crowed the idiot. 


She had given him Prince | 
great gold watch. re 

Then silence again, till at ler 
sounded the patter of brisk lig 
the stairs and the double do 
their lips to admit Sashenka, 
with the fresh air, with sna 
hair and a will-o’-the-wisp flay 
eyes, she went with a step that 
dance to the commissar at the 
flinging Hope a grimace as sg 
Daintily enough to dance for the 
saint’s head on a charger, a mors¢ 
price to any gallant commissar, 
into that factory of wrong and ¢ 
smiled to the man-eating mount 
ruled there, like a figure out o 
ecstatic dream—a poet disease 
vert, but a poet! 

She had a paper in her glove; gs 
it out and cast it on the desk 
commissar. ts 

“Tt’s done?” he smiled, takin 

“Of course it’s done!”’ she an 
voice that trilled. ‘ 

He was looking at the paper. 

“But you must sign this, Sasl 

‘Where? Here? Give mea] 

The commissar took the pail 
and dried it on his blotting p 
smack of his fist. He rose, hold 

“Now, Mr. Hope,” he said, ‘ 
given trouble enough. Postnik, 
tary, will tell you about the pass, 
and so forth; and tonight va 
Yes, Lassure you; tonight youle 
way or the other—homeward 
ward! And before you decide 
direction you will travel, you | 
cast your eye over this documer 

He came round the desk as he 
gave the paper to Hope. Then h 
to his place and put a finger ona 
Hope glanced at the documen 
violently and began to read it fey 
was a printed form with space 
with a pen. 4 

“To So-and-So,” it read: “Y 
rected to proceed at once with 
tion, by’’—there followed the wr 
‘shooting ’’—‘‘ of ’’—and then, in 
space left for the names, clearlys 
“Vladimir Alexandrovitch Ork 
Ekaterin Vasilievna Orlovsky, a 
tify to me that this order has be 
out.”” Then the impression of ' 
rubber stamp and the commiss: 
ture. And below appeared anot 
print: “I certify that the above 
been duly carried out.” z 

The ink was still fresh wher 
had signed her name at the bott 
he looked up she was laughing at 
commissar’s arm was round 

“You see,’ said Botkin, ‘ 
jections are removed. Bon 
Hope!” : 

The secretary was waiting In 
for him to come forth. With 
groped, like a man blinded, he 
towards him. a 
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Two o’clock in the morning 
midnight train for Petrograd wa 
ing clear of Moscow. The lands 
silver to either side of the lin 
under a frigid moon. Packed int 
partment, Hope stared through 
windowpane upon that vastness 
tion. Holy Russia, thronged W 
whose harvests fatten on the 
martyrs! Who shall redeem ae 
Godfrey Hope there limned it 
born of a heart made wise in to 
shaped itself till it stood great 
upon the snow floor of the empt} 
virgin, slim and young, with tht 
forever should be vivid to him, W 
and of enduring patience, foldir 
passionate arms an idiot child. 
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sixty-five if he was a day, dan- 
higirl young enough to be his grand- 
» Uncle Richard watched with 

this gay Methuselah. He danced 
sas white-haired andslender. His 
he as Tosy as the girl’s. Still, it 


cism. 
31 glanced about the room. He 
cil suspicious-looking bottles on 
g tables, and counted six pocket 
‘nleased him to note these details. 
h disapproval justified. 
Jsamine and Charles returned to 
. A waiter appeared with a sup- 
y Uncle Richard ordered, rather 
y, plate of crackers and a glass of 
rles ordered a double portion of 
» eggs. Mrs. Jessamine ordered 


13. 
‘sic had started up again. She 
<Uncle Richard. 

you dance, Mr. Bell?”’ 
elaughed. 

ask him, Sylvia. He doesn’t ap- 


t 
baa 


jichard felt a strange perversity 
sise, Charles! Mrs. Jessamine’ll 
fan old fogy.”’ 

ew nodded to her. 

s‘ou know. But you mustn’t hold 
ajst him.” 

sje you dance beautifully!”’ smiled 


lily. 

i), hardly. I haven’t danced for 
Et—if you don’t mind trying it 
| ose 


e'zasped and sat back in his chair. 
inned delightedly. Uncle Rich- 
sing to dance with Mrs. Jessamine! 
se and ventured forth. At once 
(ard, whose mind, set back an en- 
, instinctively prompted him to 
elwo-step, found himself flounder- 
of strangerhythms. He became 
id grasped Mrs. Jessamine more 
ter voice sounded sweetly in his 


alk to it,” she counseled. ‘It’s 
oto walktothemusic. His men- 
es grew clearer. He observed 
s Jessamine glided a little at each 
die, too, glided. For one exhila- 
cient he felt that he was getting it. 
» insidious charm of the music, 
tess of holding a young and pliant 
_ his arms. Then someone 
Yolently into him; he reeled and 
d he lost the step. 
sone. He couldn’t find it again. 
no bob up and down wildly. He 
> 2 short of breath. He felt dizzy 
if faint. He prayed for the music 
jatit kept on interminably. Mrs. 
(murmured against his breast, 
ying splendidly.”’ He hated her. 
igo concluded with a final de- 
‘. He gave a gasp of relief and 
vy at the table. His heart was 
sis breath was coming spasmodi- 
T): close air of the room seemed to 
m He drank a glass of water and 
e 
et danced for some time,” he said, 
f¢bly at his nephew. Charles was 
HC. 
: it you did darn’ well, Uncle 


, hile the other two were circling 
y bout the floor, Mr. Bell recov- 
ns f sufficiently to analyze his emo- 
was quite ruthless with himself. 
|. that there had been, during the 
jhen all had gone well, a certain 
dsipation. He felt that he had 
hilixir of frivolity. And Mrs. Jes- 
citainly was charming; charming 
‘ul, and not in the least sly. But 
hiicquitted her of ulterior motives, 
t the reality was even more de- 
in than if she had been a scheming, 
air Her sweet gayety was what 
eilangerous. Charles, of course, 
lize this danger. He could not 
le Richard could see, that it was 
n to damnable laxity, to irre- 
r and procrastination. How 
ung man of twenty-five be ex- 
ttend to business with the image 
Jessamine flitting continually 
3 brain? 
ichard felt that he was going to 
or ly stern toward Mrs. Jessamine. 
; this feeling was one of uneasy 
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suspicion; suspicion that she was secretly 
laughing at him for his clumsiness as a dan- 


cer, 

Well, let her! It mattered nothing to 
him. Still, his clumsiness rankled. He had 
half a notion to try it again; but fortu- 
nately he refrained. His heart was still flut- 
tering. Could it be possible that he had 
some obscure heart trouble? He spurned 
the thought. He was still a young man. 

He didn’t feel young. As Mrs. Jessamine 
swept toward the table, radiant and virginal 
in her white evening gown, he felt a thou- 
sand years old. He comforted himself with 
the reflection that age was accompanied by 
wisdom. 

“‘T hope I’m going to see you again,” said 
Mrs. Jessamine as they parted at her door 
an hour later. ‘‘Charles, you must bring 
Mr. Bell to tea some afternoon.” 

Uncle Richard said stiffly, ‘‘Thank you. 
I hardly ever find time to ——” 

He stopped short. A plan—a definite 
and inspired plan had flashed with remark- 
able clarity through his mind. 

As he and Charles drove back uptown in 
a taxi the latter asked him what he thought 
of Mrs. Jessamine. 

“Charming,” said Uncle Richard cau- 
tiously. 

“‘T told you she was.” 

“Not a day over twenty-eight, I should 
think.” 

“Not a day!’ crowed Charles; and 
added buoyantly, ‘‘You really must go 
there to tea, Uncle Richard. She’d be aw- 
fully glad to have you.” 

‘“‘H’m!” said Uncle Richard noneommit- 
tally. : 
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HE next morning Charles was only 

twelve minutes late getting to the office; 
but it was enough to confirm Uncle Richard 
in his decision. During the press of busi- 
ness, while he was discussing with his 
executives the details of floating a five- 
million-dollar bond issue, his mind kept 
reverting to the plan he had thought of the 
night before. It was a bold but simple 
plan. He would go to see Mrs. Jessamine 
and have a talk with her. 

He directed his confidential secretary to 
telephone for an appointment. The secre- 
tary reported a few minutes later that Mrs. 
Jessamine would see him at five o’clock that 
afternoon. 

At five precisely he rang the doorbell of 
her dainty little house in Twelfth Street. 
A maid, in cap and apron, ushered him into 
a tiny living room, simply and tastefully 
decorated. There was a coal fire burning in 
an open grate. The room was lighted by 
candles. 

Mrs. Jessamine came in. She had ona 
blue house frock that seemed to be all of a 
piece. It was drawn in about the waist, 
giving accent to her slender hips, to the 
lines of her supple body. She was as lovely 
as the little statue of Venus that he noticed 
on a bookstand near the fireplace; and, he 
thought, about as useless. 

“T’m delighted tosee you,’’ shesaid, shak- 
ing hands with him. “Do sit down. I'll 
have tea for you in a moment.” 

“T never take afternoon tea,” said Mr. 
Bell with a firm bow. 

“Really?” 

She had an exasperating habit of saying 
“Really?’”’ It expressed a curiosity that 
was also tolerance. Uncle Richard resented 
it. There is always a touch of condescen- 
sion in tolerance. 

“Mrs. Jessamine, I’ve come for a cer- 
tain ‘ 

“Do sit down, Mr. Bell.’ 

He sat down. 

“Thank you. I have come to havea talk 
with you about—Charles.”’ 

“Really?” 

There it was again! 
more decidedly: “‘Yes. The fact is, Mrs. 
Jessamine’’—what an absurd name! And 
how like her! It was disarming, as she was 
disarming—‘“‘the fact is, I’m afraid that 
Charles is not—or rather I’m afraid he 


is 

“Ts what, Mr. Bell?”’ 

“Neglecting his career, his business 
units for the less important things of 

ife.”” 

“T’m sorry to hear that,’’ said Mrs. Jessa- 
mine quickly and quite seriously. ‘“I’m— 
fond of Charles.” 

“Yes; so I believe. 
come to you.” 

She opened wide her large hazel eyes. 


He went on, a trifle 


That’s why I’ve 
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“Ts he in trouble?”’ she asked, with 
alarm so genuine that Mr. Bell hastened to 
allay it. 

“No, no! Nothing of the sort! Charles 
is a decent fellow. But, you see, he’s natu- 
rally inclined to be—well, frivolous, irre- 
sponsible. And, to tell you the truth, Mrs. 
Jessamine, I feel that you, in a sense, are 
encouraging him.” 

OW Be A: 

= Yes, yous 4 

“You mean that you think that his 
friendship with me is hurting him?”’ 

“T regret to say that I do think so.” 

“Oh, ’msorry!’’Shewastroubled. Her 
face, almost childishly expressive, grew 
clouded. “‘Iamsorry! I never thought— 
I had no idea y 

Uncle Richard began to feel rather like a 
brute. It was not altogether an unpleasant 
feeling. 

“Mind, I don’t blame you. There’s not 
the slightest thought in my mind that is 
derogatory to you. But sf 

“But you think I’m frivolous too,” she 
said. ‘‘Well, I suppose I am. In fact, 
I know I am. Somehow, though, it never 
occurred to me that Charles might be 
affected ——”’ 

“‘He’s not devoting himself to business, 
Mrs. Jessamine. That’s the long and short 
of it. Charles is my only heir. Some day 
I hope to see him president of Bell & Co. 
But he must first prove himself capable.” 

“Then you want me to—to stop seeing 
him?” 

Uncle Charles smiled diplomatically. 

“Not at all! I want you to do what I 
have failed to do. The boy’s in love with 
you—yes, he is! And you—well, at least 
you’re fond of him; you’ve said so.” 

““Yes,’”’? murmured Mrs. Jessamine. “I 
am, very.”’ 

“Then help him; talk to him; tell him 
that he must make good as a business man 
before he can expect—anything else.” 

“‘T’ll do what I can,” she said. ‘‘I don’t 
want Charles to suffer because of me. I’ve 
suffered enough myself.”’ 

“You?”’ exclaimed Mr. Bell incredu- 
lously. 

She nodded. 

“When I was twenty-two,” she said, ‘‘T 
was an old woman.” 

“What?” 

“You don’t believe it?’’ She rose and 
took a photograph from the bookstand. 
“There I am.” 

He looked with amazement at the face of 
the girl in the photograph. It was thin, 
deeply lined, starved of life and beauty. 

‘Tt seems incredible, doesn’t it?—that I 
was ever that person. But I was.” 

“You must have been ill or—very un- 
happy.” 

Mrs. Jessamine said slowly: “I was mar- 
ried when I was nineteen. I’d never had 
any fun. My people were poor. When 
he—my husband—asked me to marry him 
I—I did, because ”” She paused; then 
said frankly, ‘‘He was much older than I, 
but he had money. I married him for his 
money.” 

“T can understand that,” said Mr. Bell 
gently. 

“Yes, I think it’s understandable. But 
I was worse off than before. He hated 
youth and all that goes with it. He kept 
me shut up in his home for three years.’ 

“The monster!’’ indiscreetly observed 
Mr. Bell. 

“No, he wasn’t a monster. He was 
simply wrapped up in himself, in his busi- 
ness. When that went to smash he—died. 
He couldn’t stand the failure.”’ 

“Failure? But he must have left you 
something —a good deal?” 

““He left me enough to last these six 
years,’ she said, shrugging her pretty 
shoulders. 

““My dear lady, you don’t mean to tell 
me that you haven’t an income? That 
you’ve been spending your principal?”’ 

“Why not?” she demanded with emo- 


tion. “If you’d been shut up as I was, 
caged in! . . . I was twenty-two when he 
died. I made up my mind to be gay, to | 


have a good time. I didn’t care what hap- 
pened to me afterward. One is young only 
once.” 

‘“*But what will you do when your money’s 
gone?” 

She looked at him steadily. 

“Marry again. It’s all I’m good for.” 

*“Ah!” said Uncle Richard. ‘In that 


case ou 
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“Ves; in that case ”’ she said, and 
smiled faintly. 

Mr. Bell felt that they understood each 
other. 

There was a silence. 

“T knew you disapproved of me last 
night,” said Mrs. Jessamine finally. 

““Disapproved? My dear lady 

“Yes, you did.’”’ The faint smile still 
hovered about her lips. ‘‘ You thought me 
a mh butterfly.” 


” 


“You're right; Iam a butterfly. I want 
to be one. I don’t see why we poor humans 
can’t spend our lives fluttering our wings 
and basking in the light of art, music, 

oetry 

“Ab, but think how few of us have the 
leisure!” 

“You’re right,” she sighed. “I’m a self- 
ish creature. No wonder you disapproved 
of me.’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Jessamine, I disapproved 
of you no more than you disapproved of my 
dancing last night.” 

“But I didn’t!” 

“Oh, come! Confess that you were 
laughing at me all the time!” 
She shook her head. 


“T wasn’t. Of course, you were a little 
awkward at first. But you caught on so 
quickly 


“T couldn’t seem to get that step.” 

She rose suddenly. Her vivacity had re- 
turned. She was all expression and gesture. 

“Tt goes like this,’ she said: Then, ab- 
ruptly crossing the room, she snapped the 
switch of an electric phonograph that stood, 
unobtrusively but conveniently, in a corner. 
Instantly it gave off jazz. She began to 
dance to the music. 

She was so young, so graceful, so obvi- 
ously in love with the rhythm, that Mr. 
Bell was stirred. He watched her, admiring 
her beauty, yet pitying her for its transience. 
There was a certain melancholy in all this; 
a certain sweet sorrow. Good Lord! He 
must be getting old, to feel such things! 

She smiled and half extended her arms to 
him. He rose. It was as if a hand had 
snatched him up by the collar. 

After all, Uncle Richard was a man. 


qmr 


FEW days later he was having lunch 
with Charles at the Bankers’ Club. The 
young man was unusually serious, thought- 
ful. His gaze wandered frequently to the 
window, through which could be seen an 
impressive pattern of tall buildings, of tow- 
ers stacked against the clear November sky. 
He did not speak for some time. Then, 
“Uncle Richard,’’ said Charles solemnly, 
“do you think IT’ll ever make a bond 
broker?” 

Mr. Bell was careful not to betray him- 
self. “‘Why, yes, Charles, I think so—if you 
put your mind to it.” 

There was a brief pause. Then Charles 
went on: ‘You see, I—I’ve been thinking 
over what you said to me the other night. 
I mean about getting to the office on time 
and—and paying attention to business.” 

Uncle Richard nodded gravely. 

“Yes, Charles.”’ 

*‘T just wanted to say that I—I’ve been 


| thinking it over and I know you're right. 


I’ve never stopped to realize before how 
much time a fellow wastes—er—going to 
dances and all that sort of thing. But I see 
it allnow. Funny, isn’t it?’”? And Charles 
ie ba weakly. 

My boy,” said Uncle Richard, “you 
don’t know how pleased I am.’ 

“‘T’ve been a damn fool!”’ continued his 
nephew with calm self-depreciation. ‘‘Here 
you’ve given me a—a golden opportunity 
to make good as a business man, and I’ve 
thrown it away for nothing. But I realize 
that a fellow’s got to make good as a busi- 
ness man before—before he can expect to— 
er—to settle down—or anything.” 

“That’s it exactly, Charles.” 

The young man was nervously breaking 
sugar into his coffee cup. 

““What I mean—I may want to get mar- 
ried some day. I mean, some day I may 
want to get married; and—er—I’ve got to 
make good as a business man before she— 
before anybody would be willing to trust 
herself to—er—to a fellow.” 

Mr. Bell said ‘‘Certainly. I under- 
stand,’ and extended his hand across the 
table. Charles seized and pressed it hard. 
Uncle Richard smiled. ‘You can count on 
me, my boy. I want you to succeed. I 
want you to get ahead as fast as possible. 
The day I think you’re capable of handling 
pe business I’ll make you a present of Bell 

o.”’ 


“Thank you, Uncle Richard, 


a—a golden opportunity for me, al 
here was another brief pause 

which Uncle Richard looked out 0 
dow. Finally he cleared his thro 

“H’m! By the way, Charles, 
wondering whether I oughtn’t to be 
ducing a little. I’m quite a bit oven 
I—ah!—I was thinking I ought to 
little exercise; a little daily exere 

“Great thing for you, Uncle Rie 

“Yes—ah!—h’m! When I think 
men who die in the prime of life, 
because they’ve stuck to 
haven’t—ah!—taken a little d. 
cise 2 

“That’s right, Uncle reall 
ought to do it. Prevents hardeni 
arteries and all that.” 

Mr. Bell nodded. 

“Of course, to a business = 


so interesting as his business. B 
ought to be a happy medium betw 
and pleas—ah!—exercise. Don’t yor 
so, my boy?” ; 

Charlee acknowledged that he thou 

“TI was wondering if I hadn’t 
that gymnasium of yours,” suggeste; 
Richard thoughtfully. 

“Just the thing for you. I’ll take 
and introduce you to Mike this after 

“Let’s go now,” said Uncle 
glancing down at his eloquently | 
waistcoat. 

Charles looked startled. 

“We can’t go now, Uncle 
We've got to be back at ‘the office in 
minutes.” 

“Of course!”’ laughed the older 
only said that to—ah!—to test yo 
don’t know what it means to me,1 
He aa you really taking an inte 


“T intend to succeed,” announee 
ard with decision. 

“Good! I'll back you to t 
And—ah!—we’ll go to the 
about 4:30 this afternoon, eh?” — 


Iv 


4 

R. MIKE McGUFFEY said | 
Richard Bell, president and tn 

of Bell & Co., Investment See 
“Strip, and we'll look you over.” — 

Uncle Richard _ stripped. 
strangely embarrassed and just 
bit frightened. He glanced apt 
Charles, sitting nonchalantly in re 
the gymnasium office. His neph 
in return. 

Mr. McGuffey beckoned to : 
anzmic-looking man who had beet 
fling index cards at a desk. Thea 
looking man advanced and laid a 
scope against Uncle Richard’s ~ 

‘Breathe!’ 

Uncle’ Richard » breathed saan 
rushed to his head. The room | 
about him. But he kept on breath 

“ce Coug h! ! ” 

He coughed. The anzmic-looki 
prodded him in the groin and then 
to Mr. McGuffey. 

SOK Loo gerne fat over the 
though. Better take it easy at first 

Uncle Richard said, with a sense ¢ 
mous relief, ‘‘ Yes, I think I’d better 
easy at first.” 

Mr. McGuffey regarded him oud 

“Put on three sweaters,” he g 
“Then go up and jog a half.” } 

Uncle Richard faded from the 
While he was buying gym doth 
sweaters from an attendant he wil 
to Charles, “What did he mean }y 
half?” 

“He means,” explained Charles ab 
“to go up to ‘the running track an 
half mile. That’s ten laps. Now 
overdo it, Uncle Richard.” 

“Aren't you going to exercise ton 

“No; afraid I won’t have time. | 
ised to meet Waldman at six 0! 
regard that Western Consolidate 
issue.’ 

“Oh!” was all that Mr. Bell cov 

When Charles had gone, Un 
donned his three sweaters and ¢ 
stairs to the track. An incredibly f 
swathed from head to foot in 
steamed past him as he stood hes 
The fat man was puffing like a loco! 
and rather resembled one. 

Uncle Richard thought, “I’m not 
as that.” . 

He took heart, and with a certain 
ration began to jog about the 
and inspiring thoughts passed thi 

(Continued on Page 9 
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DER the hood of your car, “in- 
D\Syerq| visible motor troubles”—unknown 
es82)) to you—quickly develop. Unless 
you foresee these, serious and expensive dam- 
age due to overheating often results. 

The first and most important warning an- 
nounced by the accurate Boyce Moto-Meter 
is vital to you and your motor. 


* * aS 


The Boyce Moto-Meter is the original motor 
trouble indicator. It is standard equipment on 180 
different makes of cars, trucks and tractors—over 
four million Boyce Moto-Meters are in use today. 

Its bright red, ever-visible fluid column rises or 
falls in front of your eyes as you drive over the road 
—an assurance of a safe motor—or a herald of 
trouble. 

The clean cut design and beautiful finish of a 
Boyce Moto-Meter make it a handsome ornament 
on the radiator of your car. 

By avoiding one repair job you will save the cost 
of a Boyce Moto-Meter many times over. 
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the BOYCE MOTO-METER in stock or can quickly 
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There are eight models — $3.50 to $15.00 
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mind. He would exercise every day, reli- 
giously. He would lose his superfluous 
flesh. He would achieve the primitive 
beauty of the statue that stood at the head 
of the stairs; the statue of a Greek discus 
thrower, whose sinewy body, adorned only 
with the conventional fig leaf, existed as 
an example to the great unfit. How dread- 
ful, thought Uncle Richard, that men 
should have degenerated from the Greek 
ideal. . Well, nevermind. He, at 
least, would attain that ideal. Indeed, it 
was as if he already had attained it! 

At the end of five laps these thoughts 
grew blurred and indistinct. He had a 
faint notion that he was going to die. At 
the eighth lap he was sure of it. 

Just then the fat man thundered past 
him with a mighty ‘‘Hfoof—ah! Hfoof- 
ah! Hfoof-ah!”’ 

Uncle Richard set out after him with 
fresh determination. If he died he would 
die in the pursuit of the Greek ideal. He 
was not a man to abandon a project, once 
he had undertaken it. 

Ten minutes later he was sitting, naked 
and breathless, in the steam room, while the 
fat man, grown mountainous, glowered at 
him from a corner, like a demon in torment. 

The next morning Uncle Richard was so 
stiff he had to call his manservant to help 
him dress. This delayed him considerably. 
He was fifteen minutes late getting to the 
office. It was the first time he had been late 
in twenty years. 

As he crept past his nephew’s desk he 
stopped and murmured, ‘Little too much 
for me yesterday. Hardly get out of bed 
this morning.” 

Charles looked up at him with a vague 


smile. 
“That’s all right, Uncle Richard. Stick 
to it. Do you a world of good. By 


the way, when you’ve cleared up your mail 
I’d like to talk to you about that Western 
Consolidated deal.” 

“Yes, my boy!’ groaned Uncle Richard. 


Vv 


OME four months later Mr. Bell and 

Mrs. Jessamine were haying supper to- 
gether at the Cave de Dance. Mr. Bell had 
secured from the Russian grand duke a 
table near the dancing floor. He had or- 
dered a light supper consisting of grape- 
fruit, oysters, small steak with mushrooms, 
alligator-pear salad and coffee. He was 
not, he said, particularly hungry. 

Mrs. Jessamine was wearing a mauve- 
colored evening dress; and about her throat 
hung a string of crystals that were like drops 
of water against her flesh, like drops of fire 
against her gown. 

She leaned across the table, fingering the 
crystals. 

“‘T’m so pleased about Charles,” she said. 
“He came to see me last night. He’s 
changed so. He seems so much more se- 
rious.” 

“He is,’”’ replied Mr. Bell; 
you.” 

“Oh, I’ve had very little to do with it.” 

“T know how much you’ve had to do with 
it, Mrs. Jessamine. And I appreciate 
your—ah! —— ” 

‘My efforts in his behalf?”’ she finished, 
with a gay little laugh. 

“Exactly!” 

“But—it cost me nothing. In fact —— 

“In fact?” repeated Uncle Richard. 
He looked at her keenly and comprehen- 
sively. ‘“‘I don’t intend that it shall cost 
you anything,” he said; then: ‘By the 
way, if you’ll excuse my asking, how much 
money have you left?” 

‘Enough to last till the first of the year,” 
said Mrs. Jessamine simply. “After that 
I’ll have to sell my house.” 

““H’m!’’ mused Uncle Richard. “By the 
first of the year, if Charles keeps on at his 
present rate, he ought to be head of the 
company. And he will be!” 

“Really?” 

She had the most adorable way of say- 
ing “‘Really?”’ 

Uncle Richard thought, ‘‘Charles is a 
lucky dog.’”’ He said: ‘Yes; I mean to 
make him a present of the business. And 
when he marries, if he ever does marry, I 
shall make his wife a present of my country 
house in the Berkshires.” 

“You're generous,” murmured Mrs. Jes- 
samine. 

“‘T’m just,” said Uncle Richard. 

The orchestra struck up an invigorating 
one-step. 

“Shall we dance?” 

She rose; he put his arm around her, ex- 
periencing a delightful shock as he felt her 


“thanks to 
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yield herself to him. Her body was soft, 
yet lithe and firm. In possessing it, even 
thus conventionally, he had a sense of pos- 
sessing the beauty, the flowering fullness of 
life. 

They danced. Uncle Richard was mag- 
nificently graceful; bold to lead and yet 
nonchalant in the execution of the most in- 
tricate steps. She smiled up at him. 

“You’re marvelous!” 

“T’ve been taking lessons. Thought I 
owed it to you, after robbing you of Ch——”’ 

Someone bumped into him from behind. 
Uncle Richard did not so much as falter. 
He executed a clever flank movement, 
caught the eye of the man who had bumped 
into him and glared contemptuously. 

“It’s a wonder people wouldn’t practice 
a little before they come to a place like 
this,’ he observed to Mrs. Jessamine. 
They danced on. 

At midnight he took her home. 

““Won’t you come in?” she asked. 
perhaps you're tired?” 

“Not in the least,’’ said Uncle Richard. 
“Never feel tired these days—exercise, you 
know.” 

They went into the living room. Mrs. 
Jessamine lighted the candle while he poked 
up the fire. Then they sat down in com- 
fortable chairs before the grate. 

“Read me some poetry,” said Uncle 
Richard; “something modern.” 

Mrs. Jessamine read for an hour. Uncle 
Richard sat with his hands folded across 
his reduced and diminishing front, a pleas- 
ant melancholy permeating his soul. His 
thoughts were vague and wandering. 

“Tt will be like this when they’re mar- 


“YO yes 


ried. . . . I’ll come, now and then, to 
sit by their fire. . . . I mustsee about the 
deed of that house. Have it all 
ready. My waistcoat needs taking 
in again. . Bet I could run five 
miles. Lucky dog, Charles. 


Wonder what ever became of that fat fel- 
low. . Maybe he died. oe Yes, 
he probably died—and went to heaven— 
and got stuck in the gate. . Terrible 
thing to let yourself go like that. 

Why doesn’t somebody write a poem about 
the Greek ideal? Great thing, 


poetry. . Her hair’s almost red in 
this light. She said I was a marvel- 
ous dancer. If they have any chil- 


Terrible 
Lucky dog, 


dren I’ll be a great-uncle. 
thing to get—old. 
Charles.” 

It was after one when he left the house. 
As he said good night to her he took her 
hand and patted it gently. 

“Don’t worry,” he said, 
thing.” 


“about any- 
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“T never worry,” answered Mrs. Jessa- 
mine; and then, for some inexplicable rea- 
son, she sighed. 

vI 

T WAS New Year’s Eve. Mr. Richard 

Bell, president and treasurer of Bell & 
Co., Investment Securities, paced nervously 
up and down the living room of his bach- 
elor apartment. Now and then he glanced 
into the dining room, where Thompson, the 
servant, was hovering about a table set for 
three. 

“They’re late,’”’ said Mr. Bell. 

“Very good, sir.” 

It was not like his nephew to be late. 
Charles had a passion for punctuality; but 
tonight there was cause. He was bringing 
Mrs. Jessamine to dinner; and Mrs. Jessa- 
mine, charming person though she was, 
still clung to her feminine prerogatives. 

Occasionally Mr. Bell touched lightly the 
pocket of his dinner coat, where reposed two 
important documents. One was a letter 
from the executive board of Bell & Co., ad- 
dressed to Mr. Charles Bell. The other was 
a deed of gift conveying to Mrs. Jessamine 
his country house in the Berkshires. 

The doorbell rang. Thompson ushered 
in Mrs. Jessamine and Charles. The latter 
briskly apologized for being late. 

“Oh, that’s all right, my boy,’ laughed 
Uncle Richard, who, unexpectedly, found 
himself laboring under a strain. 

“Tt was my fault,” said Mrs. Jessamine; 
“something happened to my hair.” 

“Something very fortunate,’’ commented 
Uncle Richard gallantly. 

They went in to dinner. It was rather a 
silent affair. Charles was stolid; Mrs. Jes- 
samine, more beautiful than ever, seemed 
preoccupied. But that, Uncle Richard told 
himself, was only natural. He himself did 
most of the talking. 

“Haven’t seen you at the gym lately, 
Charles.” 

“You know, I’ve been busy over that 
Baltimore Electric proposition,” said his 
nephew rather severely. 

“Yes, so you have. Still, it doesn’t do 
to let the exercise go. You’re beginning to 
put on weight, my boy.” 

“Tt’s becoming to him,”’ 
Jessamine. 

“Thanks,’’ said Charles, smiling at her 
across the table. 

“Still ——” 

Uncle Richard floundered to a stop. He 
felt suddenly old, and painfully out of the 
picture. He put his hand into his pocket 
and drew out the two important documents. 
The first he handed to Charles. 

“Your appointment as president of Bell 
& Co.,’’ he said. 


observed Mrs. 


Apri 
Charies flushed crimson; then 
pale. or 
“Uncle Richard B.; 


“Congratulations, my boy, 
earned it.” - 

“May I congratulate you, too’ 
Mrs. Jessamine, holding out he 
him. 

Charles took it and murmured, 
Sylvia.” } 
He was so pleased and yet s9 
rassed that Uncle Richard was moy, 
out preliminary speech—he had 
a very delicate one—to present ¢ 
document to Mrs. Jessamine, 


He did so. Immediately her fae 
animation. She looked startle 
frightened. ‘fl 

“What's this?” she asked in g 
voice. ; 


“A present to you,” said Unele | 


beaming. ‘“‘A—a sort of an e 
present.” 
“An engage——” 


Mrs. Jessamine stared at him; t 
Charles. The latter rose. Bi 
There was a moment of painful 
“T’m afraid, Uncle Richard,” 
newly chosen president of Bell & Co 
you’ve made a mistake.” ; 

“A mistake?” 

“But it isn’t a serious one.” 

Charles had begun to smile, 
sort of superior, maddening smil 
ceals a secret. It had a strange 
Mrs. Jessamine. She sprang 
stricken. 

ee No ! ” 

Uncle Richard also rose. He 
his nephew with a bewildered, 
scowl. 

“Do you mean to tell me, 
scamp, that you’ re not going ton 
Jessamine?”’ 

“No,” said Charles; “I’m not 
marry anyone just yet. ( 
interested in business. 
We've talked it over. 
Uncle Richard ——’ *. 

“Charles!’’ et Mrs. Jessami 
with' a wild look, “I can’t 
more!” she cried breathlessly, an 
fled into the living room. \ 

Charles laughed. to 

“What are you laughing at, you 
brute?” roared his relative. rs 

The young man took Uncle Rich 
the arm and led him, strangely unres 
to the living-room door. 

“T’m not engaged to Mrs. Jessa 
said Charles, “but you are. Goinal 
out about it.’ [ 

vil 
ALF an hour later, when Chs 
tured into the living room, 
them sitting on the couch, hand n 
saying nothing. } 

He went up to them, shook a 
Uncle Richard and kissed Mrs. J 
on the cheek. 

“Good luck, Aunt Sylvia,” sai 
president of Bell & Co., and took 
gretted departure. s 

Uncle Richard turned to Mrs. Jess 
She was adorably flushed. She ‘te 
her eyes with a small, pinched han 
She looked like a schoolgirl; a ver} 
shamed, happy schoolgirl. 

“Dearest, ” said Uncle Rida 
we go out somewhere and celebrate? 

She shook her head. 

“T’d rather stay here awhile, if mm 
mind.” 

He put his arm around her, rie 
fully, as if he was afraid she would 
at his touch. But she nestled again 
with a sigh. ; 

“Richard?”’ 

“Yes, darling?” } 

“Tell me about that house of yo 
the Berkshires. The one you “—" 
give me.’ 

“Tt’s just a plain old farmhouse 
over,” said Uncle Richard. “Butit’ 


af 


‘ fortable. It’sona hill; beautiful loc 


“Could you—could anyone live t 
the year round?”’ 

“Why, yes; I suppose so. But 
darling, you wouldn’t want to live 
It’s real country, you know. Except 
weeks in the summer, it isn’t gay ata 

“But I—I’m so tired of being 
faltered Mrs. Jessamine, and sobbed 
trollably against his shoulder. 

“Well, I’m damned!”’ said Uni 
ard. 

Then, realizing the inadequ cy 3 
absurd, crude, utterly inexp 
sounds which go to make up human s 
he kissed her. = 


iL 


zo inches of white dust, and within 
it three miles we crossed the tracks 
1 different bears that had elected 
ow it for a short distance; first 
ad prints of an old fellow who had 
| along it for 200* yards, then the 
/of a mother and twin cubs. This 
jhad climbed to the trail, followed it 
Mlistance and branched off up the 
yin; next the trail of an old bear and 
sng headed down country, and so on. 
i ower areas were covered with dense 
jjof brush that afforded the best of 
“and we were unable to sight a bear, 
2 we narrowly missed meeting one 
« face to face in a twisting stretch of 
tat was walled in by brush that rose 
zove our heads. There was a sudden 
rtion some fifteen feet round a sharp 
, puff of white dust churned aloft by 
> as the bear, which had been pad- 
» the trail, turned to flee. He gal- 
| own the corkscrew trail for perhaps 
ards before turning off down the 
1 in, and the dust stirred up by his 
>,ad not yet settled as we passed 


ry 

» raversed occasional open stands of 
veent yellow and sugar pines, and 
tilly dropped into Buck Cafion at 
0, of Seven-Mile Hill, waiting for the 
aof the outfit on the banks of the 
nthat drained it. From that point 
sed out of the park, forded the Mid- 
F‘k of the Kaweah and ascended 
li till near sundown, when we halted 
ezirque at the head of Cliff Creek. 
b’e walls of the cirque rose in a semi- 
> pout us, a waterfall tumbling away 
vy. The night air was chill and pene- 
niin this lofty camp, and at daylight 
sved that a thin sheet of ice had 
eon a cup of water left standing on a 
rar my bed roll. 

2 mounted the first rise at the foot 
at Rock Pass the one chief difference 
e, these mountains of the south and 
2 | the northern ranges was for the 
tie apparent. The timber-line ex- 
esof the more northerly mountains 
olaned by a springy velvet carpet of 
; id all manner of alpine vegetation. 
> ' the best grazing country is found 
elmber line. Here, in the Sierras of 
ovia, these upper areas are largely 
icof all plant life. 


t. 
._ Mountain Deserts 


0 ng down into the verdureless head 
e rque, we could see a chain of lakes 
hedescending series of benches; but 
2 are no green meadows such as one 
d xpect to find framing their shores. 
2a, their waves lapped the gray rock, 
al polished smooth by the elements, 
wv flow water escaping through chan- 
gzed by its action and devoid of 
ng fringe of shrubbery that graces 
ais of most high mountain streams. 
1e lofty deserts, just under and often 
e he clouds, their altitude ranging 
1,000 to 14,000 feet, at first repel, 
kekon and at last exert their spell; 
che is a certain wild beauty about 
1, 1 individuality that constitutes the 
ta ling feature of the Sierra Nevadas. 
r re traversed similar areas of far 
te.extent, lived in them and knew 
*¢arm. They grow upon one, these 
ncewastes. They might well be de- 
ecas deserts in reverse, as the scant 
taon of most waste lands is attrib- 
leto scarcity of water, while the 
n¢ of verdure in these elevated desert 
ecioned by lack of soil. There is 
rt verywhere; thousands of lakes and 
um millions of trickling seeps fed by 
m¢ing snow banks. 
he rail up Black Rock Pass was steep 
fil 1 with loose rock that afforded only 
ail sort of footing for our animals. 
ul have pronounced it a bit difficult, 
be: compared with other alleged 
S tat we later traversed it seemed, in 
+t, a bit of particularly good going. 
se \ierra trails are the ultimate limit. 
ae those mountains we found dead 
cripled pack stock that had made one 
tejand paid the price; and when the 
such that a mule comes to grief it is 
ous trail, indeed, for it is not the 
a mule to disregard his own wel- 


€ jossed out over the pass, the main 
\>tween the Kaweah and the Kern, 
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and dropped down the slide rock on the far 
side, meeting two boys, each with a pack on 
his back. The rock benches were studded 
with lakes, and at one point our only fea- 
sible route lay through a shallow body of 
water that filled a rock gorge from wall to 
wall for perhaps 100 yards. 

This little pass opened out into a stand 
of lodgepole pines that in no way resembled 
the typical lodgepole forests of the northern 
hills, where the close-growing trunks are 
slender and graceful, growing straight and 
true. Here they sprouted in scattered for- 
mation, many ot the trees five feet through, 
but attaining no great height, their tops 
gnarled and twisted. 

It was here in Big Arroyo, among the 
lodgepoles, that I found the only porcupine 
workings that we encountered in the 
Sierras. A lodgepole trunk had been com- 
pletely girdled at a height of some twenty 
feet; a collar of bark perhaps two feet in 
width had been removed. A half mile 
farther on I observed a tree that had been 
similarly girdled six feet above the ground; 
and after we had made camp I located two 
others, each of them so circled at various 
heights. This girdling process differed from 
the work of the porecupines I had known 
farther north, where the animals feed in 
rather more patchy fashion, spiraling a 
trunk or gnawing the bark here and there 
throughout its length. Later, I mentioned 
this matter to Mr. Fry, a naturalist of 
Giant Forest, and he informed me that 
these few scattering porcupines of the 
Sierras either cannot climb or do not care 
to exert themselves, and so are prone to 
select a tree and gnaw clear round it to 
whatever width they can reach. The vary- 
ing heights of these girdles above the ground 
afford an accurate index of the depth of the 
snowdrifts at that particular point at the 
time the animal dined there. 


A Camp With Open Plumbing 


The camp in Big Arroyo was unique, 
typical of the Sierras, for it was all of rock. 
There was a natural rock fireplace, and 
standing near it were flat-topped stones 
that made ideal repositories for Red’s pots, 
pans and culinary supplies. Some former 
camper had pried a flat slab of rock into 
position, one end resting on a ledge, the 
other on a square-topped bowlder, thus 
fashioning a table six feet long by three in 
width, with stone seats ranged along either 
side. The stream furnished all the features 
of an amusement resort. It flowed through 
the center of a single rock slab thirty feet in 
width. One could bathe there and step out 
upon a marble floor, polished and swept 
free of dust, so scoured and spotless that 
clothing scattered upon it would not show 
a trace of stain when retrieved. Fifteen 
feet from the water line a dozen two-foot 
cubes of stone stood in a straight line, pre- 
cisely spaced, as if arranged there by some 
orderly soul to serve as chairs for bathers 
and spectators. The whole vicinity was so 
immaculate that even though we were 
three days’ pack from the nearest wagon 
road, I felt rather shiftless and untidy after 
spattering flecks of soap near the water’s 
edge, 

Just above camp there was a twenty- 
degree pitch in the slab and the water flowed 
smoothly down across it, a perfect slide 
where a score of bathers might coast abreast 
down the fifty-foot incline. A few steps 
below the natural fireplace a stream half 
an inch in diameter had forced its way 
through some unseen crevice in the rock 
and emerged through an orifice in the face 
of the ledge, falling two feet to a shelf where 
it had hollowed out an oval basin that con- 
tinually overflowed. It was exactly the 
proper height, and the shelf afforded ample 
space for our toilet articles. After the 
water in the basin had been lathered to 
white foam it required less than sixty sec- 
onds for the inflow to replace and purify it. 

When this country is taken in as a pack 
trail park, Big Arroyo will become one of 
the logical camp sites, and these natural 
rock features should be retained rather 
than replaced by formal camp appliances. 
It offers possibilities for a unique and in- 
teresting mountain camp. 

The head of Big Arroyo is known as Nine 
Lake Basin, from the series of nine rock- 
bound lakes that mark its floor. The walls 
of the cirque, rising above us, were bare and 
polished. The rugged peaks of the Black 
Kaweahs, towering above Big Arroyo, are 


reputed to be the home of a few last strag- 
glers of the rare bighorn sheep of the Sierras. 
Without making a personal investigation 
and in the face of this persistent supposition, 
I am still inclined to doubt it on grounds 
of general conditions. This stretch of 
country is covered with a heavy layer of 
snow for at least six months of the year, 
its great depth attested to by the girdling 
work of porcupines that we noted in Big 
Arroyo. In more northerly mountains, 
where the high plateaus and flat tops of the 
peaks are heavily carpeted with feed, the big- 
horn can, and often does, winter on the 
most lofty and exposed points, where the 
winds keep patches of feed scoured free of 
snow. 

Here, in the Black Kaweahs, such high 
areas as might be swept clear of snow would 
consist of bare rock without a spear of feed. 
It quite naturally follows that in these 
mountains a sheep must necessarily go 
down, not up, to winter through. The 
Kaweahs, therefore, can only serve as a 
summer range, and if the sheep are there 
they must make an annual migration to 
some lower area for winter feed. This, of 
course, is a supposition, and I should be 
glad if it proved incorrect and that the re- 
port of sheep in the Black Kaweahs may be 
verified instead. 

The last California grizzly was tracked 


down and killed perhaps fifteen years ago, ° 


and the bighorn of the Sierras seems des- 
tined soon to follow him into the realm of 
once there was. 

The stream that drains Big Arroyo 
swarms with trout, and Ollie caught a mess 
for supper within a few hundred yards 
downstream from camp. 

As we packed out of Big Arroyo the trail 
grew ever worse. Mrs. Evarts rode at the 
head of the outfit, as those farther down the 
line were occasionally exposed to the flight 
of loose bowlders dislodged by the lead ani- 
mals. Her mare, Brownie, one of the most 
sure-footed animals I have ever seen in the 
hills, halted suddenly on a piece of trail so 
steep as to be almost unscalable. A rock 
had blocked the trail where there’ was no 
room to turn, and the pitch was so abrupt 
that the little mare’s hind legs were quiv- 
ering with the strain of maintaining her 
balance, and there was imminent danger 
that they would buckle under her. Just be- 
low was a patch of brush, crushed flat and 
with the roots torn from the rocky soil; 
fragments of box panniers, splintered into 
matchwood, were strung out down the 
slope for 200 yards, where the lead pack 
mule of an outfit, caught in this same jam, 
had been unable to stand the strain on its 
hind legs and had toppled over backwards, 
sweeping the next animal behind it to de- 
struction. We could not see the carcasses 
that we knew were lodged somewhere far 
below in the brush. Britten, riding just 
behind Mrs. Evarts, dismounted and sidled 
past his horse to help her as she slipped 
backwards out of her saddle. Brownie 
scrambled back down the incline, clawing 
at the trail with her forefeet to maintain her 
balance, and we worked our way up at 
another point. 


A Misplaced Hot Spring 


After attaining the top we rode out into 
Sky Meadows. There was one expanse of 
grass that somewhat resembled areas of 
similar elevations in the northern hills; 
but the most of the Chagoopa Plateau, 
across which we rode for several miles, was 
bare gravel, devoid of all vegetation except 
an occasional weed. This must be the result 
of overgrazing for two generations, as I 
have seen the same condition brought about 
in other localities. Much of Chagoopa is 
covered with an open scattering stand of 
lodgepoles of great girth but small height, 
the tops curled and twisted, rendering them 
unfit for lumbering purposes. Late in the 
afternoon we dropped down a precipitous 
gulch to the cafion of the Kern and up that 
stream to a point where grass for the pack 
animals was available. 

A hundred yards downstream from camp 
a little spring bubbled forth on the bank of 
the Kern, filling a rock basin five feet across 
by two in depth. Its waters were hot; not 
boiling, but of sufficiently high temperature 
to be painful when I dipped a foot in it 
preparatory to bathing therein. A curious 
phenomenon, this lonely little hot spring. 
In a land of perpetual snow banks, crystal 
lakes and streams and a million icy springs, 
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You’ll Get More Good 
Out of Milk This Way 


Restaurants, cafeterias and lunch rooms 
are serving customers Milk in bottles 
capped with this Sealright Pouring- 
Pull Milk Bottle Cap—because it’s a 
quicker, and more healthful way. Lift 
up “tab’’ and insert straw through 
opening. You then drink out of the 
original sterilized container—far cleaner 
than a hand-washed glass. Not only 
pleases customers but saves expense 
of washing glasses, broken glasses and 


spilled milk. 


School Children, too, like milk served 
this way. “Drinking it through a 
straw” prevents gulping and aids di- 
gestion. No glasses to break and no 


“spilt milk.” 


Mothers and housewives appreciate 
the Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle 
Gap: ity is 
l—cap is removed cleanly by pulling 
tab. 2—tab can be lifted without re- 
moving cap and milk poured without 
spilling. 3—tab can be lifted and 
straw inserted for drinking milk at 


“*3 times more useful.” 


home. ; 


Ask your dealer to deliver milk to you in 
bottles capped with Sealright Pouring-Pull 
Milk Bottle Caps. 


Send for samples to show your dealer. 
SEALRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 114 PC FULTON, N.Y 


Operating the largest plant in the world mak- 
ing milk bottle caps. Pouring-Pull Caps— 
Ordinary flat or ‘‘Common Sense’ ‘Caps.— 
Sealright Liquid-Tight Paper Containers. 


SEALRIGHT 


Pouring Pull 
Milk Bottle Caps 


‘©ET NOT four o'clock 
fatigue throw out thy 


clutch nor apply thy brakes, 
A few Dromedary Datesand 
lo, thou art in high.”’ 

—The Wise Man of the Eats 


In the personal pack- 


oA 
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an 


a 
“At 4 0’clock 


personal package and eat. 


Dates are sweet, and meat and medicine 


combined. And they taste good. 


From now on let every day have its 
Dromedary Date. Keep the personal pack- 
age in your desk; tuck it away in your grip; 
drop it into the children’s lunch boxes; eat 


plenty of dates. 


TO THE LADIES: Send for the Dromedary Book, “One Hundred 
Delights,” giving one hundred simple, delicious recipes, using Drom- 
edary Dates, Cocoanut and Sliced Peel. Address Department 95. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 


BEACH AND WASHINGTON STS., NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK: LONDON: BUSSORAH « SAN JUAN: SMYRNA: PARA 


Dromedary 


© Hills Bros. Co., 1923 


I have a date” 


T FOUR O’CLOCK, when you begin 
to slow down—that is the time for 
Dromedary Dates. Push open the end of the 
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this tiny flow threads its way through mys- 
terious channels from the realm of subter- 
ranean heat. Having discovered that the 
pool could be reduced to bathing tempera- 
ture by the introduction of twenty or thirty 
gallons of water from the river, we pitched 


| the tent over the hot spring and stopped 


over a day to conduct a general laundering 
and cleaning-up program. 

This stop afforded Red an opportunity 
to spread himself as a camp cook, and he 
overfed us with a varied assortment of 
delicacies. 

The crystal waters of the Kern are liter- 
ally alive with trout, and even an inexperi- 


| enced fisherman would find no difficulty in 


catching the legal limit in a couple of hours. 

Late in the afternoon of the second day 
two long pack trains filed past an hour 
apart and moved on up the Kern to make 
camp for the night. 

Parties penetrating the high Sierras many 
years ago reported a stream that swarmed 
with a golden trout that was found no- 
where else in the world. This was quite 
generally considered a myth by the great 
majority of fishermen. However, the 
golden-hued trout was there, and experts 
testified that the breed had been developed 
by a peculiar sort of isolation. A few years 
ago this variety was transplanted to other 
Sierra streams, and the fish have thrived in 
the higher regions similar to their original 
haunts; but a number of attempts to in- 
troduce them into lower waters have failed. 
The golden fish not only loses his brilliant 
coloring but eventually dies in the waters 
of the lower country. 


The Home of the Golden Trout 


The East Fork of the Kern was reputed 
to be the home of the golden trout, so we 
climbed out over the rims of Kern Cafion 
by way of a trail known as the Dean Cut- 
off. At one point we looked down upon the 
body of a horse that had made a misstep, 
and a mile or so farther on another animal, 
crippled, had been left in a little flat. The 
packsaddle and equipment had been de- 
serted and cached in a tree out of harm’s way. 

After topping out on the rims we rode 
some miles across a rocky, grassless plateau 
and made camp on the East Fork of the 
Kern. 

The golden trout were there. They were 
there in such numbers that the boys caught 
fifty-two in something over an hour; and 
they were golden, no mistake about that, as 


April 14,| 


if the sun of the Sierras, shining down 
the yellow rocks and golden gravel ba; 
the streams, had fixed its reflection in 
gleaming coats throughout the cours 
the centuries they had lived in thege } 
shadeless waters. Their underparts q 
ened to rich orange. Later we ero 
other streams that had been stocked | 
these golden fellows, but nowhere else 
we find them in such abundance ag jp 
Kast Fork of the Kern, in this lofty } 
above the falls. 


Why is a Mule? 


While the boys were packing the 9 
in the morning, Britten again warned 
against passing near a particular y 
named Kate, stating that she was a 
man mule and would put forth her 
effort to kill any other mortal that ¢ 
within range; a warning that was g9 
what superfluous, since I had not vent 
within ten feet of Kate during the | 
Britten had one eye bandaged shut ; 
consequence of a clip on the head adm 
tered by Kate’s forefoot. On the first day 
she had made a sincere attempt to my 
Red, and might have succeeded except 
Britten had a rope on her forefoot 
jerked her down as she rose to strike at 
with both feet; and she struggled to x 
him with her teeth even after Britten 
snubbed her. My previous acquaints 
with mules had proved uniformly di 
trous. The mule has no excuse for by 
except to serve as a beast of burden; an 
has occurred to me that every one of 
tribe, evidently feeling this, has set ou 
become a burdensome beast. Our p 
animals were a particularly hard-boiled 
of mules. 

Britten had named most of them a 
movie stars or political personages. 1] 
was Little Mary, a petite and pretty] 
mule; Eugene V, somewhat of a radi 
and Ned, once a rodeo mule used in ht 
ing contests, where he finally had de 
oped such a varied assortment of | 
habits, including such unsportsman 
traits as stopping suddenly and tumin 
bite off the kneecap of his rider, that he 
outgrown his usefulness as a Wild ¥ 
performer. 

The Sierra packers always include a 
horses and mares in every outfit, since! 
the way of mules to become fond of a ho 
and once this love develops, the mule’ 

(Continued on Page 105) 


age; at fruit stores, 
newsstands, and lunch 


In the family package; 
at all grocers’ and fruit 
stores, 


Dates 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS: Go tpen Dares from the Garden of Eden. 
Cocoanur that keeps fresh to the last shred. Sticep Peer, the choicest of 
citron, orange and lemon, sliced and separately wrapped in one package. 


counters, 


Grottoes of the Shenandoah, in Virginia. This Chamber of Strange Rock Formatio” 
260 Feet Long, is Known as the Cathedral , 


ontinued from Page 102) 
dit the object of his affections. 
(2 stock is thrown on the range 
the mules will always be found 
horses in the morning, no matter 
‘propensity for straying when left 


the little blue mule, had formed 
iolent fancy for Brownie, Mrs. 
nount. Kate, the murderous, 
mptoms of honeying round Babe, 
I rode through the trip, which 
pct of my plan; but Babe discour- 
hi budding crush and Kate’s affec- 
ly settled on another horse. 
d'was an opinionated creature that 
gone hand and declined to attach 
| any horse in the outfit, so was 
ne1rally a bunch quitter, his ab- 
ising us frequent delays. Woody 
éconvinced. Most animals, when 
. tangle of brush, will come forth 
iler approaches within reasonable 
' seems to be part of the game. 
nals will also turn when headed 
oman. Not so with Woody. He 
rules. When he hid in the brush, 
often, he had to be actually lo- 
prodded from his retreat, after 
ne eclined to believe that he should 
ot his chosen direction merely for 
sc that someone rode ahead of him. 
al dodge past. 
eral occasions Woody had per- 
‘er this fashion in bottoms that 
»v'ed with such a dense tangle of 
if, quinine berry, live oak and 
rvh, that a rider could not force his 
ozh or make use of his rope; and 
didopted the expedient of rigging 
seacross the trail in such fashion 
oly, careening into the snare at 
, as sadly jarred and upset. The 
eiz smart, desisted from this prac- 
till continued to hide upon all 
(easions. Then there was Black 
Hited with a habit that is common 
3, but which, in his case, had be- 
be rowning ambition of his life—to 
-}, pack and crush the contents 
‘he rest of the animals contented 
vi with perhaps one or two such 
ts'\day; but the idea was ever up- 
i Bart’s mind, and he tried it not 
m'venty times a day. During the 
avat least a ton of rocks hurled at 
fpeedly precision by irate pack- 
tl mule seemed never discouraged. 
2y vere good pack animals, those 
an their ability to cross dangerous 
dé and all manner of bad going 
d hy exhibition of sure-footedness 
seen in the hills. 


i 


Ticklish Rock Slide 


2 a short pack from the East 
dall Creek, electing to camp 
dhake an early start, as we must 
igh passes in the Great Western 
bere reaching the next available 
e/The most of the route to Tyn- 
ebay across Sandy Plateau, a typ- 
z landscape, expanses of bare 


avel without so much as a blade 
or) weed, but marked by occasional 
ast of grasslands and scattered 
peunted lodgepole pines. How- 
er'was good feed near the head of 
ar and we camped on the edge of 
ster of trees. Two other outfits 
nt the basin to camp, and their 
id brightly at intervals down the 
le intense cold roused me near 
ed sleep would not come to me 
niragged fangs of the Great West- 
idloomed distinctly on one side, 
a@s of the Black Kaweahs on the 
nh) they seemed to have drawn 
0 »wer almost above us. 
tetutfit pulled in just behind us as 
hérail in the morning. A ride of 
ho} brought us out above all vege- 
an we mounted to the crest of 
d’\ Pass that notches the Great 
Vide. The barren country of 
C\ek opened out behind us, dotted 
mus lakes such as are found in 
ith basins of the Sierras. One 
€,}erhaps 100 yards back from the 
nevass, was still partially frozen 
mggreat snowdrifts, undermined 
ombed with caverns, were 
ovd half its shore line. A full half 
belad formed on our water bucket 
D pight In our camp on Tyndall 
4 elevation of perhaps 3000 feet 
h je altitude of the pass, and in 
he: facts it seemed almost incred- 
dialf day’s jaunt down the east 
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side of the range would bring us out into 
the Inyo country with a temperature of 112°. 
The Great Western Divide, far higher than 
most ranges of the Continental Divide itself, 
sheers off to the eastward in a tremendous 
drop to the flat stretches of the Owen 
Valley. 

Two outfits were toiling up the far side of 
the pass and we waited an hour until they 
had attained the crest. There were fourteen 
in one party, most of them girls in their 
twenties. 

It was a most dizzy prospect, looking 
down into the funnel on the Inyo side of 
Sheppard, the trail spiraling down to a ten- 
foot notch through which we must pass, 
then opening out in a precipitous V-shaped 
slide without one solidly placed rock or 
pebble in its entire expanse. I went down 
ahead in an effort to secure a picture as the 
two outfits emerged from the notch and 
worked down the slide, a most spectacular 
performance; but there was no point from 
which a true perspective could be obtained. 
Loose rocks, dislodged by the animals 
above, hurtled down past me, smashing 
against bowlders with vicious impacts that 
struck showers of hard rock splinters. In 
anticipation of such a contingency I had 
stationed myself behind a rock of generous 
proportions quite out of harm’s way. Mrs. 
Evarts rode in the rear of the outfit, in- 
tending to dismount before reaching the 
worst place; but Brownie coasted out onto 
the slide, where the pitch was so precipi- 
tous that she elected to stay in the saddle 
instead, and rode the length of the slide. 


Not Even a Weed in Sight 


The jagged rocks were spattered with the 
blood of animals whose legs had been lac- 
erated during the crossing of previous 
pack trains, and several head of dead stock 
reposed in the débris at the bottom. The 
entire floor of the gorge was filled in with 
loose rock to an unknown depth, but the out- 
fit crossed half a mile of this tedious going 
without a mishap to a single animal. 

We dropped down the Inyo side, only to 
round the point of a mighty spur and turn 
up a second cafion, to cross back over the 
Great Western Divide once more by way 
of Junction Pass. The cafion was walled 
on either hand, and boxed in by sheer cliffs 
at the head, and as we rode the trail that 
sloped up along the slide at the base of the 
right-hand wall I entertained myself by 
trying to determine a feasible route to the 
rims, but failed, as it seemed that there 
was no possibility of climbing out of that 
tremendous box. However, the trail 
writhed about and made the top by various 
unsuspected leads that presented no diffi- 
culty to pack-trail travel, although there 
was one ten-foot stretch of trail that was 
particularly hazardous. 

Range upon range of splintered pin- 
nacles towered on all sides of Junction Pass, 
a magnificent array, yet quite different 
from any mountain scene it had been my 
lot to behold; for of vegetation there was 
none. We looked out across that sea of 
needle peaks for as far as the eye could 
reach, and all was bare, naked rock and 
gravel, without so much as a spear of grass 
or a swaying weed within range of our vis- 
ion. We knew, of course, that the cafions 
between were forested, the side hills clothed 
with the usual jungles of brush that charac- 
terize the Sierras; that there were both 
grass and flowers in the bottoms; but it 
so chanced that from our first point of van- 
tage on Junction Pass all these were invis- 
ible, hidden in the depths of the gorges; 
and our view was confined to the higher 
areas, 100 square miles of landscape ap- 
parently without one spear of living vege- 
tation. 

When we rode out to the edge and looked 
down into the head of Bubbs Creek, our 
route of descent, there was green in plenty; 
meadows far below us, and beyond them 
the trees. The upper basins drained by the 
creek afforded a spectacle not easy to forget; 
for they lay above the grass line, and the 
sun struck down upon the yellow rocks 
with a pitiless glare that the eye could 
scarce withstand. The basins were marked 
by the usual clusters of lakes, and their 
waters showed vivid colorings in contrast 
to the dazzling white and yellow rocks that 
formed the shores, each one taking on a 
different hue according to its depth, the 
varying refractions of the sun’s rays or the 
matter held in solution; one, a heavy blue 
tinged with purple, as if a pool of writing 
fluid lurked there ready forthe pen; another 
a deep lavender; the third a heavy, brilliant 
green, 
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Before starting upon the descent we rode 
out on a high point above and beyond the 
pass and looked down through a rift in the 
hills. The flat expanse of Owen Valley 
opened out thousands of feet below, and 
we could see far across it to the Inyo Moun- 
tains and the mouth of Death Valley. 

Several other outfits were camped at 
various points on the head of Bubbs Creek. 
This stream, too, swarmed with trout; and 
a party that was camped in the first timber 
just across the creek from us contributed a 
mess for our dinner. 

Woody once again secreted himself in the 
morning; and as the hours passed without 
either Britten or Ollie returning from their 
search for the missing mule, we elected to 
walk on ahead of the outfit. 

Some distance down the stream we met 
Mr. McCloud, superintendent of the state 
fish hatchery at Independence. He had 
caught seventy golden trout the preceding 
day, keeping only the thirteen largest speci- 
mens. His pack outfit was equipped with 
big cans that could be lashed on either side 
of a mule, and he hoped to reach the out- 
side with living specimens of the golden 
trout for exhibition at the state fair. He 
informed us that he had succeeded in arti- 
ficially crossing the golden fish with the 
rainbow at the hatchery, and had been 
hoping to catch a hybrid of this sort on 
Bubbs Creek, proving his theory that the 
two varieties would cross in a natural state 
wherever they inhabited the same waters. 

There were not less than ten camps on 
the head of Bubbs Creek, for pack-train 
travel has increased enormously in the 
Sierras during the last three years. They 
came in from so many different points that 
an accurate census could not be obtained; 
but it is certain that not less than 500 peo- 
ple followed the Sierra trails during the 
three summer months of last year. 

The wonders of the country had been 
passed on to friends by those who had pene- 
trated these fastnesses, their enthusiasm 
firing others to make the trip. It was in this 
quiet sort of way, rather than by a country- 
wide presentation through the press of the 
possibilities of the country, that this in- 
crease of travel had come about. That it 
was quite unexpected was further attested 
by the remark of a packer with whom I 
stood while several other parties filed past 
on the trail. 

“Everyone’s gone campin’ crazy these 
last couple of years,’’ he remarked. ‘‘And 
every man with a few head of mules has 
turned packer. What’s the reason?”’ 


Colonel White’s Investigation 


The reason is not hard to find. The news 
leaked out that here was one bit of virgin 
wilderness where one might ride the trails 
for a month without once viewing so much 
as a wagon road or any other work of man— 
a wilderness of marvelous scenic beauty and 
a veritable paradise for devotees of the rod 
and fly, a combination to appeal to every 
lover of the great outdoors. Hearing of this 
spot, they came; and more will come each 
year. 

A few miles down the trail we saw a man 
reclining against a log and stopped to in- 
quire about a side trail that led out of the 
cafion. After receiving the directions we 
did not act upon them, but tarried there in- 
stead, and when, some three hours later, our 
pack train came down the trail, the boys 
having located Woody at last, we had de- 
cided to stop over a day with Col. John 
White. 

He had come in by way of King’s River, 
the principal valleys of which have been lo- 
cated by the city of Los Angeles for future 
power sites, and he was most earnest in his 
assertion that this should not be allowed; 
that somehow, by some means, this bit of 
country must be saved intact. He was 
making an extensive personal investigation 
of the possibilities of this section of the 
Sierras, estimating its commercial advan- 
tages if exploited to the limit of its resources, 
and weighing that side against its value if 
retained in its natural state, intending to 
bring the true facts of the case before vari- 
ous organizations of Californians interested 
in all such matters within the borders of 
their state. 

Colonel White was accompanied by Mr. 
Fry, a ranger and naturalist; and during 
the evening the ranger caught a hybrid 
trout which he pronounced a cross between 
the rainbow and the golden, thus verifying 
Mr. McCloud’s theory that the two varie- 
ties would cross in a natural state. 

The trail that we followed the next day 
was without doubt the worst of any I had 
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seen. After climbing out of the bottoms of 
Bubbs Creek the way led upward through 
a series of box cafions that at first glance 
appeared to be impassable for climbers, 
much less for a pack outfit; but always 
there proved to be a way out, and at last 
we halted on the shores of a lake at the foot 
of the last divide. 

I studied this cliff with the glasses, and 
the prospect of scaling it seemed bleak, in- 
deed. But we did scale it. There was one 
stretch of perhaps 200 yards where the 
trail consisted of ten-foot switchbacks from 
one point of footing to the next; and from 
below the pack outfit presented a queer 
spectacle, as if standing on the rungs of an 
uneven ladder, one mule to a switchback, 
alternate animals facing in opposite direc- 
tions. The final ascent led up a solid 
rock chute at a dangerously sharp angle, 
landing on a little platform on the crest of 
the divide. 

This ridge was topped by a core of hard 
rock, almost black, and the rest of the mass 
had weathered away through the centu- 
ries, leaving only this knife-blade core. It 
pinched down to six feet, then four, and for 
a distance of perhaps fifteen yards we rode 
in single file along the crumbling top of this 
four-foot wall, with a nasty drop on either 
hand. If this had been a connecting wall 
between two tall buildings, I could not have 
crossed it even on foot without an attack 
of dizziness. 


On a Submerged Trail 


A crumbling stair-step ledge broke away 
from the core, affording a narrow passage 
down to the top of the slide rock on the far 
side. The prospect below, though of mag- 
nificent beauty, was by no means attractive 
when viewed from the standpoint of trav- 
ersing it with a pack outfit. There was a 
vast rock slide to be crossed, and its pitch 
was unpleasantly precipitous. For the next 
half hour we traveled down across loose 
rocks without so much as a spoonful of 
earth anywhere visible, only the slabs and 
fragments that had been wrenched from the 
cliffs above by the elements during count- 
less centuries. The footing was treacherous 
and the yawning crevices between the rocks 
afforded every opportunity for mishap. 
There was an odd grinding sound that vi- 
brated throughout the slide as the animals 
picked their cautious way, creating in my 
mind an uneasy suspicion that the whole 
unstable mass was about to slip and go 
churning on down to the bench that seemed 
a mile below. Long tongues of débris, piled 
far out into the bottoms at various points 
along the base of the slide, testified that 
such slips had occurred. 

A flat-country animal would have been 
quite helpless in such going, and would un- 
doubtedly have floundered about and 
broken all four legs within the first 100 
yards. In fact, with all my faith in the 
footwork of an experienced mountain horse 
or mule, I would have pronounced it im- 
possible to put a pack outfit down that slide 
without maiming some of the stock; but 
cross it we did, and without an accident. 
Then followed a long steep descent to the 
grass line, the tree line and eventually to 
an arm of Rae Lake, a most magnificent 
body of water with terrific peaks thrusting 
up from its very shores. 

There was but one route open to us, a 
ledge some four feet wide that followed 
round the shore line, and that shelf was 
under two and a half feet of water. The 
first animals churned up the sediment and 
so clouded the water that one could not de- 
termine where the outside edge of the shelf 
broke sharply off into the depths. Kate 
missed her footing and fell in, swimming 
across the arm with her heavy pack, mean- 
while showing her teeth after the fashion of 
an angry dog. 

We camped on a promontory, almost an 
island, that rose boldly out of the lake. In 
its center there was a deep depression stud- 
ded with rocks as large as cabins. The 
surface of Rae Lake is ever restless, ruffled 
by conflicting air currents that prowl un- 
easily to and fro among the cafions; but 
just at sunset every suspicion of a breeze 
died out, leaving the lake as placid and un- 
rippled as a pane of glass, and the wild peaks 
gazed down upon their images reflected in 
this mirrored surface. A camp fire gleamed 
cheerily from far down the lake, the red 
streak of its reflection seeming to reach out 
toward us as if it extended a friendly arm 
of invitation. 

Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Evarts. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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lf mad for a little gayety and peace 
4d tenderness. And what do I get? 
is cold as ice, and as analytical as a 


Flames of indigna- 
i:ced beneath her whiteness. ‘‘ Not 
r not true. What cause have you 
en me to dream that you were in 
¢ sympathy? You—why, you’ve 
verything that we’ve ever touched 
a brs sooner or later. Everything! 
that I wanted to talk to you about. 
svhat I wanted to find out about— 
»id about. Terry, isn’t anything in 
cd worth while but laughter?” 
eased her wrists swiftly at that, his 
jenly dark and tired. 
‘In you can say things like that, 
s 1e use of talking? We might as well 
r different languages. If at the end 
mmonths and what I was trying to 
ya minute ago, you can still ask me 
qestion, I’ve got nothing more to 


a‘losed her lips hard over the retort 
slang to them. After a minute she 
ergently: “But, Terry, couldn’t we 
(ch other’s language? I’m—I’m 
‘od at languages, you know.” 
h.t’s worse than unknown languages, 
ei; I see that now. It’s something 
fy damental and incurable than that. 
:o strangers trying to communicate 
; gulf, and one of us is deaf and the 
e is dumb. And so that’s that. 
| we cut across the field we can 
te early train back to town, and 
E was pay day, so I can take you 


: \itz for tea and you might wear the 
athat I haven’t seen; the Japanese 
sy, Open now, and you can watch 
olfish go under the bridge, and put 
)€ cream in your iced coffee ig 
di’t want to catch the early train to 
aid Cara, her lips suddenly white. 
al to stay here. You shan’t treat 
kia bad little girl being put in a 
r; t doesn’t make a particle of differ- 
wether you happen to choose the 
othe corner. Terry—Terry, what’s 
aer with us? What have we done? 
2 ever get beyond goldfish and 
e cream and new hats?” 
tought that we had,” said Terry. 
t as my stupidity apparently. You 
hin’t realized how trivial it had all 
d> you! You’ve thought it all frivo- 
ar absurd, have you, Cara? The 
1yit the Zoo when you fed the baby 
ail your hat blew off; and the night 
yl wore your new silver dress to the 
snd I sent you two red camellias 
By you to wear them in your hair— 
y¢ wore them—and the Biltmore 
véls, when I gave ’em the last 
ol rs I had in the world to’ stop the 
ojand play the Blue Danube three 
Yaning; and the times after that 
); couldn’t have any silver-and- 
li; parties, and found that perfectly 
1, orking place where we could get 
ar chicken and salad and vinegar 
ceream with pink and green stripes 
ole with chicory and candles with 
naes and a waiter with a heart, all 
ix -five cents; and then ride up 
si: Drive in the starlight, high, high 
| bus, and you’d take your hat off 
u your head down on my shoulder 
ny;ood little shopgirl with her lucky, 
ler. Does it make you laugh to 
ochat, Cara?” 
0, 0,” she whispered. “It makes me 
) t nk of that.” 
he perhaps it’s those times that we 
Lo » to the Metropolitan, and furnish 
le ouse for a Fairy Prince and Fairy 
es, Do you remember the sun room 
th Persian tiles and ‘the blue-paved 
miz pool under the Sorolla picture of 
er bathing girl, drenched in air and 
alsunlight? And the kitchen with 
Julh oven and the copper pots and 
d-ainted chairs and fat trivets, with 
ra ums along the window sill and the 
rs\nd Van Ostade flanking the big 
it ipboard? How about the room 
sreat hall—remember that, Cara? 
|, \th that huge graystone fireplace 
blue-and-green silk rug on the 
the green-and-blue tapestries on 
land those two enormous shabby 
either side of the hearth with the 
s beside them. Remember the 
ue jars that we made intolamps?” 
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CARA WONDERS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“Don’t!’’ whispered Cara. ‘“ Please— 
please 
“And the green jades that we made into 
ash trays?’’ pursued the relentless Terrence. 
“And how we hung the best Holbein just 
where it would catch the firelight, and 
filled the Cellini cup of crystal and enamel 
with fresh wild flowers, and stood the four 
little Chinese trees with their coral and 
pearl and jade and lapis fruits in their four 
gray niches, and pulled the silk curtains— 
and lit the fire, and lit the lamps, and drew 
the two chairs close together, closer— 
closer Oh, well, it was probably that! 
You’re quite right and there are no two 
ways about it. We ought to die of laughter 
at the mere memory of how ridiculous we 
were—two great grown-up children wasting 
precious hours playing at such nonser.se.”’ 
“Don’t,” said Cara. “Don’t. Terry, 
doesn’t it seem strange that as long as we 
live we’ll never see a room as lovely and as 
real as that one?” 

“Oh, howlingly funny! And when you 
think how laughable all those evenings 
were that we’ve spent together on the sofa 
in front of the fire in your sitting room, 
reading; and the afternoons that we’ve 
spent in some green place with Madame 
Earth for a sofa and the sun for a fire, not 
reading; it’s simply excruciatingly funny, 
Cara mia, isn’t it? Well, rather!” 

“Terry, I know that if I had any proper 
pride I ought to be as bad-tempered as you 
are and crawl down to your own level of 
devastating irony, and be nasty and with- 
ering and unbearable too; but I’m not 
going to. There’s too much irritability in 
both of us, and I’m tired of playing that 
game! I’m tired of playing all our games; 
I want to try a new one. I’m going to be as 
real as I know how to be; of course I’m all 
out of practice, so I’ll probably be fright- 
fully awkward at it at first. No, keep still; 
you’re not going to be able to wriggle out 
of this. How much do you really care for 
me, Terry?” 

‘“*More’n tongue can tell,’’ replied Terry, 
with all the prompt docility of a well- 
trained and obliging infant of four. 

-Cara contemplated the guileless counte- 
nance raised blandly to hers despairingly. 
Oh, oh; how could he? How could he be so 
callous, so cruel, so unspeakably, unbe- 
lievably childish? Very well, then, she was 
through—forever. The Ritz or the Plaza 
or the Antipodes or the North Pole—it 
was all one to her! ‘ 

She gathered her filmy skirts together 
with one deft hand, adjusted the bravely 
flowered hat with the other, curled her lips 
into an expertly ironic smile—and sat per- 
fectly still, frozen to the spot with horror. 
Her eyes—her abominable and treacherous 
eyes—were filling slowly and relentlessly 
with tears, flooding to their absurd lashes, 
brimming over. Her eyes were crying. 

.There was no justice in a heaven that 
could play her so scurvy a trick—no justice 
and no mercy. She ground her teeth at the 
sight of the sudden storm of remorse sweep- 
ing across Terry’s face. Oh, if he dared—if 
he dared to pity her! 

He dared more than that; in a moment, 
in a second, his arms were fast about her, 
his cheek against hers. True to tradition, at 
the first flutter of the white flag of tears, 
man the enemy had fled in disarray, and 
man the protector had swept up with the 
countersign. 

“Darling child, I’m‘a brute and a beast 
and an unmitigated ass! I ought to be shot 
dead for teasing you, but I swear that I 
didn’t know that you really minded. What 
is it, Cara? What is it that you want to tell 
me? Look, I’m listening now. I’ll sit here 
as still as a mouse and as good as gold until 
you’ve thrashed it all out, even if the 
world comes to an end and the cows come 
home and the last train leaves before 
you’ve finished. Tell Terry what it is that 
you’ve been wondering about all this 
golden afternoon.”’ 

“It’s not this afternoon,”’ explained Cara 
meekly, in a dreamy little voice that ex- 
actly matched her eyes and profoundly 
outraged every other fiber of her being. 
“Tt’s all the afternoons and evenings and 
mornings that I can remember since I 
was about as big as a kitten. Oh, of course 
I know that most of the time our hands and 
feet and minds and voices are so busy that 
we don’t have time to do anything but use 
them, but sometimes when they’ve been 
busiest I’ve felt something shut off some- 
where deep in me with a little click—in my 
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heart, in my head, in my soul—oh, I don’t 
know where. I only know that suddenly 
I’m all alone in a strange room, empty of 
everything but wonder.” 

“But what’s the wonder, my lonely little 
Cara?” 

“Terry, ever since I’ve been the most 
absurd little girl you ever knew I’ve been 
wondering who the stranger was that 
would some day find the way to that door, 
who would find the key that would open it 
wide, who would cross its threshold and 
sweep it clean of loneliness with one breath, 
and with another fill it from wall to wall 
with beauty and peace and magic. Nothing 
else ever seemed very important to that 
absurd little girl!’’ 

“But, Cara, when the little girl grew up 
she learned how tremendously important 
other things were, didn’t she?”’ 

“What other things?” 

“Oh, everything! Work and courage 
and fear and beauty and hunger and hon- 
esty and war—not to mention the circus, 
and Whistler’s etchings, and cwur dlacréme, 
and the Chauve-Souris, and stars through 
the trees. Almost anything, in fact!’’ 

“No, she never learned. She learned to 
love all those things and a great many 
more, but she never learned how to believe 
that they were very important. Absurd 
little girls don’t really ever grow up, you 
see. They grow up just enough to put up 
their hair, and smuggle their dreams out of 
sight with their dolls, and dress themselves 
up in pride and irony and long skirts and 
frivolity and sophistication; but they’re 
just pretending. It amuses them awfully 
most of the time, of course; they always 
did like to dress up and play at being 
grown up, but after a while they get tired 
and restless and bored; after a while they 
begin to wonder what this absurd nonsense 
that people call living is all about; after a 
while they slip away, back to the empty 
little room, and stand waiting behind the 
closed door, listening for the sound of foot- 
steps coming down the long corridor, for 
the sound of the key in the door, for the 
sound of the voice in their ears that will 
tell them what it is all about, and make 
everything clear and simple and beautiful 
forever and ever.” 

After a long time he asked very gently: 
“And have you heard those footsteps, 
Cara mia?”’ 

“But that’s just it! That’s what I’ve 
been trying to tell you. I don’t know. The 
only way that I can be sure is when the key 
turns in the lock and the stranger steps 
across the threshold, isn’t it? Of course, of 
course, I’ve heard footsteps half a hundred 
times, while I’ve stood there listening; it’s 
been a good many years, you know, and 
I’m not an unimaginative prig. Some of 
them turned off before they even got as far 
as the door, and some went by quickly, and 
some—well, some lingered, and once or 
twice I’ve even heard a fumbling at the 
lock, and it’s no use pretending, that was 
rather exciting, though all the time I knew 
that pretty soon they’d be on their way; it 
was all too clear that they hadn’t the right 
key! But lately, Terry 2% 

He waited for a moment, and then he 
prompted, steadily and evenly, to reassure 
that small, braVe, uncertain voice: ‘But 
lately, Cara?”’ 

“But lately,’ she told him in a soft 
breathless rush—‘‘but lately when I’ve 
stood there listening—and you see I’ve 
stood there listening pretty often lately— 
it’s seemed to me that someone was stand- 
ing on the other side, listening too; and 
once or twice I’ve thought I’ve heard— 
a knocking. Only I couldn’t be quite sure; it 
might have been just imagination, mightn’t 
it? It might have been just someone 
laughing.” 

: Terry’s arms were suddenly closer about 
er. 

“No, no—not laughing! Cara, don’t you 
think that the fairest and kindest and 
bravest thing to do would be to open your 
door and come out to that poor beggar?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t, I couldn’t; you don’t 
understand! He must have the key, he 
must come in to me; even then I’d be 
frightened. He might—he might find the 
room too little; he might want to get out. 
That’s the hideous risk we’d have to take 
always. Terry, I’ve never told you about 
my mother, have I?” 

SINT Gheae 

“No. [haven’t ever told anybody. Well, 
she died when I was eight years old—of 
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sent free on request. And 25c in 
stamps will bring you a sample 
can. Sold by leading grocers 
everywhere. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
57 Fulton Street Boston, Mass. 


In business over 100 years 


Underwood 
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are YOU riding re 


HERE’S just one way to a complete understand- 
ing of the wonderful improvement in riding com- 
fort Hartford Shock Absorbers can put into your car: 


—RIDE ON THEM.* 


Hartfords embody the only principle of spring con- 
trol that is absolutely and instantly responsive to every 
action of the springs, no matter how slight or frequent 


nor how sudden or severe. 


Hartfords act on both the compression and the re- 
bound. Their constant control kills nerve-racking vi- 
bration. It dissipates shocks gradua/lly—begins check- 
ing jolts the instant they are started, not with a jerk 


on the rebound. 


Without diminishing the cushioning effect, Hartfords 


operate gently, evenly, quietly. 


With ease and com- 


fort they carry you over the rough roads “as though 
a giant hand had smoothed the way.” 


Select Hartfords for economy and safety too. 
Hartfords keep the wheels from “dancing’’—meaning 
better road grip, safer steering, less danger of skidding. 
They save your gasoline; save your tires; save your 
springs—save your car. They save your purse and 
peace of mind! Put on a set. 


ER SET 
$35 OF FOUR 


With standard fittings 
F, O. B. factory 


Forp Owners, too, can carry their 
own good roads with them. The Ford 
model Hartford Shock Absorber gives 
them the same Hartford riding com- 
fort heretofore enjoyed only by own- 
ers of higher-priced cars. What’s 
more, the Ford model is especially 
easy to attach: No holes to drill; 
clamp-on fittings, front and rear. $30 
per set of four, F. O. B. factory. 


*Try them thirty days. 
Satisfaction-or-money- 
back— that’s the Hart- 
ford guarantee. 


EDWARD V. 
HARTFORD, 
INC. 


West Side Avenue 
and Carbon Place, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


; Ford 
“model. 


: 7 Rear 
“Ry “ application. 


The new improved 


Hartford 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


‘*‘Makes 


every road 


a boulevard’’ 
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loneliness. That’s ridiculous, isn’t it? To 
die of loneliness! She was Prudence Cara- 
day, of Boston, you know, or probably you 
don’t know. It wouldn’t mean anything 
to you, but it meant a good deal to Boston 
and a great deal to Prudence Caraday. 
She was the proudest person that I’ve ever 
known—the most exquisite, the quietest. 
She met my father when she was eighteen 
at her first ball, and ran away with him a 
week after, because he thought big wed- 
dings were a nuisance and a bore. So they 
had a very small wedding of two, and Mon- 
sieur mon pere gave her an emerald ring 
and a sable cloak and an apartment in 
Paris, and they started to live happily ever 
after. And six months from the day that he 
met her he calmly departed for the Riviera 
with two bachelor friends, and three days 
after that he was absolutely and utterly 
bankrupt, and six months later I was born.” 

“You mean that he deserted her?” 

“Deserted her?” Cara stared at him 
blankly. ‘‘Oh, no; he came back to her, if 
that’s what you mean, and lived on the 
proceeds of the sable wrap and the emerald 
ring and {the francs that she’d managed to 
acquire by giving English lessons, for as 
long as they lasted; and when the wolf 
had both paws in the front door he picked 
up his paintbrushes again and proceeded to 
earn enough in six weeks to feed his priv- 
ileged family on nightingales’ tongues and 
bread and butter for at least a year; so he 
gave her a string of pearls a yard long and 
sailed off for the Caribbean with a red- 
headed lady from Chicago and her million- 
aire husband, who owned the yacht. It 
didn’t take him long to lose all the nightin- 
gales’ tongues—and all the bread and 
butter too—at poker to the millionaire 
husband, who hadn’t either desired or re- 
quested his company, so back he came to 
his fortunate family—and the pearls! 
When! they were gone and the amusement 
of badgering importunate tradesmen and 
dodging frenzied collectors had begun to 
pall he unearthed the paintbrush and 
started the circle spinning again: Glory, 
wealth, desertion, loss, poverty, shame; 
glory, wealth, desertion——— Prudence 
Caraday Fane watched it spin for eight in- 
credible years and then she turned her face 
to the wall in the little gray Paris room and 
closed her eyes and died, as quietly as she’d 
lived. The doctor told her talented hus- 
band, who came racing distractedly back 
from the south of Spain, that she’d died of 
a peculiar form of pernicious anzmia, but 
I doubted it then and I doubt it now. I 
think that she died because not even 
woman can live by bread alone; and in this 
case the bread itself was lacking. She was 
starved—she was starved to death, Terry!” 

“Cara, you mustn’t say such frightful 
things; you mustn’t think them. How 
could you know all this? You couldn’t; 
you were nothing but a baby!” 

“T wasn’t a baby at all; I was a hungry 
and observant mite of eight. I knew just as 
much of what was happening then as I 
know it now. No one has ever taken any 
particular trouble to shield me from any- 
thing, you know!” 

“You mean that your mother talked to 
you about things like that at the age of 
eight?” 

““My mother?” The flower-colored lips 
curved again to irony. “It’s pitifully clear 
that you didn’t know my mother! She 
never talked about anything; silence was 
her inseparable handmaid. She used to sit 
for hours at a time in her shabby black 
dress with the sunlight or the lamplight fall- 
ing on her smooth little head, mending and 
mending, writing and writing, reading 
and reading, and after a while just staring 
and staring at her idle hands, while I watched 
her from my stool in the corner. I never 
once in all that time remember her speak- 
ing to me unless it was to answer a question. 
I never remember hearing her laugh, ex- 
cept once when a rare visitor told her that 
she must be very proud of her wonderful 
husband! I think that she was literally 
stunned; dazed and stupefied by the in- 
credible misery that had fallen on the cher- 
ished and sheltered Prudence Caraday, the 
constant humiliation, the agonies of sus- 
pense, the intolerable degradations that 
hemmed her in on every side. No, no—she 
didn’t do much talking.” 

“Then how do you know?” 

“But, Terry, have you forgotten my 
father? Of course I was handed over imme- 
diately to the nearest convent, but for the 
next ten years Monsieur mon pére would 
appropriate me whenever the fancy seized 
him and drag me off to bull fights in Spain 
or cafés chantants in Paris or cattle ranches 


Ap 


in Montana or drawing-rooms in J, 
I don’t believe that any child ths 
lived was ever brought up m 
geously, truly. And of course I a¢ 
Patrick is still the most enchan’ 
rade alive—when he wants to be; an¢ 
he didn’t want to be he could always, 
convenient convent to shelter the 
thing that he pathetically referred to, 
motherless angel; that’s me, Terry, } 
like most sinners, he’s consumed yj 
thirst for confession; and about 
year I’m elected to hear all about his 
monstrosities and present deviltries, 
my sole authority for his conduct toy 
my mother—he and memory.” __ 
“‘Cara, I hate it when you soundgo}j 
“Do you? Do you, Terry? Wi 
needn’t. I adore Patrick, and 
me—when he gets around to it. 
me an extravagantly generous 
ever since I was eighteen, and 
have four blessed years of sanity 
behind me and stenography at 
my beautiful white fingers I don 
agonize over the day that he ma 
begenerous. Of course I revel in be 
but it’s heaven itself to know 
work if I have to. I’ll be enchan 
Patrick turns up from Persia, an: 
wants me to go to Buenos Aires wit 
can have me. No, I’m not bitter 
that, truly. It’s something else, 
frightened.” 


that she had thought that he wo 
forever.”’ 
Terry, with his lips against her hai 
very softly: “Perhaps it was too sm: 
Cara stiffened. a 
“How could it be too small? 
could be too small to hold two peo 
and safe, could it?”’ 
“But too small to hold anything é 
“But Terry—but Terry, if it hol 
it holds everything! Can’t you see 
After a long time the lips against het 
said, hardly stirring, so gently did 
speak: ‘Why, yes. Yes, I think that 
And suddenly and incredibly, at | 
quiet words panic seized her. It 
like Terry to speak like that. It wasn’ 
him! What was she doing, what ha 
done, to bring that strange, remote 
the gay voice that she loved? ite 
though he had gone far away 
strange compassionate voice was | 
farewell for him. No, no! She coul 
him go. She knew that at last. 
versity of hers had wrought this mis(} 
“Well, then—that’s that. Terry, 


voice asked: ‘‘ What?” 
“T’ll go back to the apartment andi! 
bath and put on my gray chiffon dres! 
my brand-new hat, and then you call} 
and get me and take me to dinner! 
Plaza, and we'll have duck and e/ 
and iced coffee and take one of those | 
black barouches outside and drive’ 
times around the park; and then: 
then if you’re not too sleepy we ¢/ 
back to the apartment and look ov! 
new book of poems by that English! 
or if you’d rather we can just sit i 
couch by the window and—and nol} 
I’m pretty tired of talking.” | 
“Are you, now? You take my! 
away!” iH 
Cara drew a long breath. Thankhi 
he was laughing! | 
“Well, I am—sick and tired. 
you'll be insane about that hat. 1 
prettiest ever you saw—frosty gta! 
and shadowy, with the most enchi” 
wreath of blue roses. I could dance® 
time I think of it!” Bon 
“Blue roses!’”” He repeated the | 
slowly. ‘Now will you tell me way’ 
name of heaven blue roses?” — 
“And will you tell me why in the 
of heaven not?” pe 
“Because—oh, but what rot! B® 
there aren’t any such things; you *, 
as well as I do. Why didn’t you Wé | 
roses?”’ aa 
Cara laughed, joyous and disdaint 
long as he would quarrel it was é 
world—a good, safe world. ae 
(Continued on Page 112) | 
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At U.S. Naval Observ- 
} atory—Washington: 
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| 
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; HEREVER it has been placed on trial, the Longines Watch has 
accepted nine were . 
_ Longines won more official Government awards than any other watch 
| made—awards based upon a six months’ accuracy test! 


\tGeneva Observatory 
| —Switzerland: Re- 
sults of last trial 
| Gust published) 
i show Longines 
I 


The number of Longines Watches that have passed this accuracy test 
in the United States Naval Observatory, and have been accepted for 
torpedo boat service, exceeds all other makes combined. 


In addition, the Longines Watch has also taken the highest awards for 
superiority of workmanship, originality of craftsmanship and variety at 
all important exhibitions held since 1878. 


' obtained one first 
prize of series and 
_ ten additional first 
and second prizes. 
' 


it Neuchatel Observ- 
atory—Switzerland: 
: 365 Awards in In- 
, ternational Con- 
) tests. (Since 1905.) 


ct Kew-Teddington 
) Observatory—Eng- 
land: 132 Awards 
_in International 
Contests since 
/ 1910. (1918 year’s 
record for best 
| performance.) 
| Since 1919 every 
| Longines Watch 
' submitted passed 


trial with mention 


| “especially good”. 
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1897 Brastels Grand Prize 


For more than fifty years the better jewelers have featured Longines 
Watches. Stylish models in platinum or gold, priced from $25 to $500. 
Write for booklet and name of jeweler nearest you. 
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(Continued from Page 110) 

“Pink! Isn’t that like a man? Anyone 
in the world could havepink, my dear goose! 
But wait till you see my roses, so lovely and 
so strange and so—yes, s6 unreal. That’s 
part of their enchantment—they’d lose half 
their magic if they were real.” 

He released her lightly and gently, swing- 
ing easily to his feet. 

“‘ And isn’t that like a woman, my Cara? 

. Who but a woman would choose something 
because it was unreal? Or do you all go 
maying for blue roses, after all? Don’t you 
think that any lady would take pink?” 

“Oh,” cried Cara gayly, ‘‘I suppose any 
number of poor lasses take what they can 
get; but it’s blue roses or none for this one. 
Listen, Terry; bet you strawberries and 
Devonshire cream for dinner against iced 
peaches that I can beat you to the edge of 
the meadow!” 

“Done!”’ that gentleman replied with 
alacrity, and was off so swiftly and so 
surely that he beat her by two good yards, 
and was unbearably pleased with himself 
and unbearably condescending to her all 
the way back to New York in the stuffy 
little train. : 

They both laughed a great deal and chat- 
tered enormously, and were very, very care- 
ful not to meet each other’s eyes. Cara was 
slightly apprehensive of what she might 
find in Terry’s, and frankly panic-stricken 
as to what he might find in hers; so she 
kept them carefully lowered even while 
he bent his curly head over the two cool 
little hands just outside the apartment door, 
leaving a kiss in each curved palm. She 
did not raise them until she had whisked 
safely into her own domain, and when she 
confronted them in the mirror she decided 
that it was just as well—oh, just as well. 
All the glamour, all the magic, all the en- 
chantment in the world shone behind the 
lifted veil; never, never had they gleamed 
so reprehensibly. 

“So that’s it, is it?’’ she inquired of them 
severely. ‘‘ Well, let me tell you something, 
my young friends.’”’ The mocking voice fal- 
tered, broke to exultation. ‘‘ No, no, you tell 
me something! Tell me quickly, quickly. 
Tell me that you see ct last. Tell me—no, 
keep quiet. Let him tell me himself.” 

She whirled from the mirror, pressing 
the lucky hands to her lips. 

“Darling, darling! Oh, you'll be here in 
an hour. I must hurry.” 

In the minute sitting room she pushed 
the sofa nearer the window, where the 
breeze could reach it as it blew across the 
bowl of lilacs, scattered the green silk cush- 
ions with a lavish hand, lit the amber 
lamps and hastily inspected the lacquer 
box to make sure that it was amply 
equipped with cigarettes and matches and 
that there was some of that frightful to- 
bacco for the stubby brier pipe in case it 
should be required. In the fading light the 
room was a place of enchantment, gay and 
serene and romantic with its shadowy 
lights and flowers. She blew it a grateful 
kiss, caught a startled glimpse of the clock 
and flew to other tasks. Half a bottle of the 
French perfume that she had been measur- 
ing out by drops for her handkerchief into 
the tub of cool water, the cobweb stockings 
that she had been keeping ever since 
Christmas for a worthy festival pounced on 
exultantly, the gray slippers with the silver 
buckles that almost danced by themselves 
while she slipped them on. The voice of the 
little miniature painter across the hall 
drifted laughing through the closed door. 

“Anyone left you a fortune, lady? 
What are you singin’ about?” 

“Oh, singin’ songs!’’ Cara’s exultant 
voice sang even while she spoke. “‘ Midge, 
darling, want to be a ministering angel? 
Please? Then come across in ten minutes 
and help me with my dress, will you? It’s 
just the sash; I never can ty 

“Ten minutes it is, nightingale. You 
may get a chance to be useful too. I’m 
going out to dinner my own self.” 

Ten minutes! Without a doubt it was 
the prettiest dress that she had ever had; 
it was probably the prettiest dress that 
anyone had ever had. No wonder Terry 
adored it! And the hat! Who had ever 
seen so miraculous a hat? She brushed the 
airy wreath with her lips. Who said that 
there were no blue roses? Beloved scoffer, 
could it have been you—you, who had 
clasped a wreath of them fast about her 
heart forever? There was a knock at the 
door and she iifted the shameless radiance 
of her face to it eagerly. 

“Midget? Come in—all ready!”’ 

But it was not Midget; according to the 
squeaky and urgent voice it was a mess’ger 
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boy with flow’rs for Miss Carrie Fane. 
Flowers! She stretched out eager hands; 
the door was closed again, the cord broken 
and the paper parted before the clumping 
of the mess’ger boy’s stubby shoes had died 
away. Roses—pink roses! The absurd 
eyes danced at them through tears. Never, 
never had she seen anything so fresh, so 
gay, so unutterably dear! There was a 
note too. Who in all the world but Terry 
would take the trouble to write a note when 
in ten minutes he would be with her? Who 
but Terry? It was quite a short note. 

“Cara, dear.” 

Yes, oh, yes. Cara dear! 


Cara Dear: I’m sending you these pink roses 
to say good-by for me. They’re the best I 
have to give you, but they’re not good enough; 
you’ve shown me that this afternoon. They 
will say good-by more gently than I could ever 
say it, though not more gently than I think it. 
Never that. I’m off for Paris now; so you 
might send me a white feather after all. Cara, 
I’m wishing you all the blue roses in the world— 
and out of it. TERRY. 


She sat quite still, looking at the little 
black words dancing on the little white 
page; looking at the pink roses. Gone! 
Gone because she had frightened him so 
badly that he dared not even take her in 
his arms to say good-by. And that was 
that. He could bury it under pretty stories 
about pink roses and blue roses, but that 
was that. That was what he’d been trying 
to explain to her all afternoon while she 
had been sitting securely in the center of 
her pride and vanity and madness, wonder- 
ing whether he was worthy of the blessed 
privilege of making her happy ever after. 
He deserved a good deal of pity; it was no 
light task to make it clear to a lady that a 
pleasant flirtation is not a proposal of mat- 
rimony, especially when the lady is deaf 
and dumb and blind. Probably he was 
making a highly laudable endeavor to 
ward off a breach-of-promise suit. She 
smiled delicately, a fine, cruel little smile. 
No; it was a pleasant idea, but unlikely. 
He had a good memory; he must have been 
fully aware that he had not dealt in prom- 
ises. Far off down the street a hand organ 
was playing, and the flippant wistfulness of 
the most abused of war songs drifted in 
through the open window, on the breeze 
that smelled of lilacs. Strange that in a 
world that had forgotten all the lost and 
valiant youth for which that tawdry tune 
stood a barrel organ should remember. 
Strange and terrible. 


It’s a long way to Tipperary, 
It’s a long way to go 


A long way; that was where she wanted 
to go—a long, long way out of the room 
that smelled of lilacs and roses. She would 
write Patrick to come and take her quickly 
to those bright-colored fantastic countries 
that he loved; soon they would be sitting 
together over coffee and little thick glasses 
of flower-scented fire in tiled courtyards 
full of moonlight and flaring lamps, watch- 
ing the dark women moving lightly to alien 
tunes in their heavy shawls, with flowers 
like flames dancing in their lacquered hair. 
The air would smell of spice and kerosene 
and the jungle; there would be a great 
poison-green parrot chained like a watch- 
dog to the studded door. Patrick would sit 
smiling at the world he loved with half- 
closed eyes, and she would smile, too—smile 
most particularly at the memory of any- 
thing so trite and sentimental as pink roses. 

Terry had been perfectly right, after all; 
they were not for the daughter of Patrick 
Fane to wear over her heart. Life had bet- 
ter things to offer than such trim garden 
prettiness. She must have been mad! To 
have dreamed even for a moment that she 
could trade the whole world with its roads 
and seas and flying trails down which beck- 
oned romance and excitement and adven- 
ture for one little bare room and one highly 
commonplace young man. No wonder that 
the prospect had appalled him; no wonder 
that he had not even waited to bid her good- 
by. Good-by! Had he gone yet? No, no, 
no—he couldn’t have gone yet. Why, they 
hadn’t even cut the pages of that new book 
of poems; Wednesday they were going to 
see Barrymore from the baleony; Sunday 
they were to tramp all the way out to that 
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new French restaurant on Long Island. 
No, it was all some hideous mistake. Terry, 
Terry! 

“Heavens, aren’t you ready yet?” de- 
manded a voicein the doorway. ‘I knocked 
twice. What’s the big idea? I thought you 
were going out!”’ 

“T thought so too,’’ replied Cara pleas- 
antly. She rose leisurely to her feet, put- 
ting the roses aside. 

“Well, then 4 

“Well, then, I’m not. Turn around, 
dear. Just the two top hooks? There!”’ 

“Cara, what distracting flowers! Trib- 
ute from some devoted swain?’”’ 

“No, not exactly a tribute,” said Cara 
reflectively. ‘More in the nature of con- 
science money, I should say! Take them, 
Midget; they don’t go with anything I 
have, and they’re perfect with that frock. 
No, truly, I don’t want them. Now run; 
you’re late.” 

After Midget and her flowers had van- 
ished through the door Cara stood with 
twisted hands staring hopelessly at the gay 
little room. Now that the pink roses were 
gone it was empty. It was as empty as 
though there were nothing in it at all. 

She lifted the hat from the chair where 
she had dropped it when the messenger boy 
had knocked. There they bloomed, as ex- 
quisitely, as unconquerably blue as though 
no blight had fallen; she touched them 
with light fingers. In the morning the pink 
ones would be dead. These were best—oh, 
best a thousand times. Roses—roses that 
never lived could never die. She turned 
slowly to the subdued rustlein the doorway. 

“Cara, I hate to leave you here all by 
yourself. You aren’t—crying, are you?” 

“Midget, little girls like you shouldn’t 
read so many novels! Run along to your 
party. I don’t go in for crying and I’m 
frightfully busy.” 

“But, Cara, busy doing what?’ 

Cara settled herself elaborately against 
the green cushions, her fingers closing over 
the new book of poems. 

“Wondering.” 

“Wondering? Wondering what?’ 

She opened the book, a smile curling the 
edges of her lips, her eyes vigilantly lowered. 

“Wondering about blue roses.” 

Long after the door had closed on the 
pretty, mystified face she sat with treach- 
erous eyes fast on the poems. It did not 
matter greatly that the pages were not cut; 
the treacherous eyes were too dim to see 
the words, though her smile still hovered, 
small and grim and gallant. She wanted to 
ery dreadfully; she wanted to cry more 
than she had ever wanted anything in her 
life, but girls with any pride didn’t cry be- 
cause men didn’t want to marry them. 
Girls with any pride didn’t want men to 
marry them. Girls with She raised 
her fingers stealthily to her lashes; perhaps 
if tears got no farther than your lashes they 
didn’t count. Outside in the quiet street 
the barrel organ was coming nearer—nearer 
still—its maddening tinkle growing steadily 
more insistent. 


It’s a long way to Tipperary, 
It’s a long way to go! 
It’s a long —— 


So this was life, then—a crazy tune played 
on a cracked machine—cheap and false 
and ugly. Well, she would shut it out; 
never again should it hurt her; she had had 
her lesson; she knew it now by heart. She 
leaned forward swiftly to close the window. 

There was a boy standing under the are 
light in the street; his head was turned 
away, but as clearly as though the light 
were falling full on his face she saw that it 
was Terry, and suddenly by some gay and 
simple magic the cheap air that the barrel 
organ was playing rang out fine and clear— 
a march and a dance and a challenge. Oh, 
it was life itself coming down the quiet 
street, and with a gesture of victory and de- 
fiance and surrender she flung the window 
wider, leaning far out to greet it. 

“Terry!” 

At her call he turned his head and came 
forward slowly. Her heart faltered but her 
voice was steady. 

“Terry, don’t be such a dreadful goose! 
Come up and say good-by to me properly, 
please.” 


He nodded briefly and turned 
apartment-house door, : 
strange slowness—he who wassos 
put her hand over her eyes. Now 
she done? Now what? Well,shen 
him with a neat blend of dignity a 
ery—thank him for the pretty flo 
the diverting note; tell him to] 
write from Paris and wish him ¢ 
luck; show him deftly but unm 
that he had made an idiot of hir 
not of her; explain 

There was a knock at the doo 
could feel her heart stop and th 
great leap start running—runn 
the little coward. 


to the door. There was another k 
dropped her lashes over her eyes a} 
up the flowered hat, holding it lik 
against her flying heart, and ij 
as clear and cool as a fountain 
come in. ~ 
He came, still slowly, closing 
behind him as though it were h 
the warm lights of her room 
white and tired and desperately 
“Well, you see, you didn’t war 
said Terry. “I saw that girl go. 
ing them. I was right, wasn’t 1? 
And because he thought tha 
right, because he believed all t 
that she bad wanted him to be 
things that she was going so dl 
make him believe, she couldn’t be 
couldn’t bear it a little, even. 
weeping desperately and reckle 
only with the treacherous eyes 
her frightened heart and shake 
hoarded tears streaming unhee 
hindered down her small, woef 
came to her swiftly then and 
put his arms about her, burying 
the silver folds of the prettiest 
“T’ve hurt you!” he said fiere 
hurt you all my life. I think that 
love is simply frightful.’ rp 
All his life? All his life, he had 
“Would you—would you sa 
were in love?” 
At the sound of wonder in tha 
drowned voice he gave a shaken lai 
“God help me, I’d say it!” 
“But—all your life? All your life, 
Terry, aren’t you going to France?’ 
“God help us both, no. I’m going 
here and marry you, if you’ll haven 
To thatshe madeno reply; but sh 
her eyes. a 
“Cara, I do think, honestly, th 
riage will be more frightful than | 
love, and now I’m going to eh 
it. I ought to be taken out and sl 
I do it. No man ought to marry 4 
he can’t possibly show her what | 
and she can’t possibly show him a! 
else, and it’s a miracle that the who 
them don’t go raving mad.” j 
Cara opened her eyes. 
“T shouldn’t dream of marryin{ 
she said. ‘Not dream of it.” _ 
‘Oh, if it were a question of dred 
dear!” He laughed again, and the 
“Tf you don’t marry me I'll go‘ 
jump in the river.” e 
“Of course I’ll marry you,” shes 
“Cara, listen: It will mean that 
lashed to one spot for years and - 
we'll be poor and harassed and Tr 
bility ridden; that freedom will be 
and beauty a vision; that all the 
our lives we’ll have to think of § 
else’s desires and whims and wishe 
Cara, darling, darlin, 


cry so. 
“I’m not,” said the daughter of F 
Caraday and Patrick Fane. “I’mk 
Oh, Terry, it sounds better than | 
heaven.” 5 
“But, Cara, Cara, remember—J 
so much. You want peace and 
romance and new roads and ady 
and you're getting marriage! Y 
someone who is Don Juan and sil 
and Peter Pan and the Fairy Pr 
the Wandering Jew all in one tog’ 
to you, and you're getting me. M 
“Oh,” she breathed, in a vole 
than a whisper. ‘You! You, ta 


om 


She was silent for so long af 
he lifted his head. 

“What now, my Cara?” 

“T was just wondering.” 

“Still?” He made a little s0 
hardly reached her; it was a groa 
ered out by a laugh. ‘‘ Won 
my incorrigible Cara?”’ ; 

“Wondering how pink roses | 
this hat,’’ said his incorrigible Cat 


iis collar and tie; his sleeves were 
slessly to his elbows, exposing the 
of a woolen undershirt. That 
-ment must have been irksome on 
se day; but Mr. Brower always 
en underwear. He could not af- 
st the weather, having no private 
information on it. He wore pink 
iders, extra length and of the best 
_a belt with a patent clasp. 

s for the check, Mr. Brower,” 
|, sitting down. 

nodded unsmilingly, wasting no 
dle cordiality. His money had 
| him. His big face with the bulg- 
yes was devoid of expression, as 
- only a certain blandness showed 


‘mething?” he grunted. 

anded him the particulars of the 
yuse that Dick’s client had in- 
iat morning. The swivel chair 
3; Brower turned to a city atlas 
‘n an easel beside him. This atlas 
vhe day, showing the physical sta- 
‘y lot on Manhattan Island. He 
vice that kept it so. 

ae 

“ms,”’ said Lloyd, meaning that 
ee thousand dollars cash was be- 
!ded. . 

*an you do with it?” 

» it sold already,’ said Lloyd 
“T have it sold for twenty-six— 
iother broker in our office.” 


\ 

Ladies Dick’s negotiations with 
iiton. Brower nodded. 

hndred on the contract and sixty 


ose,” he said, handing the slip 


} I can shade twenty-three,”’ of- 
vd, eager to be of service. 
ory,” said Brower out of his great 
“The price is right. It’s a 
ye. Leansellitif you can’t. It’s 
‘o dicker on. If you try to shade 
she owner will hold off and ask 
{3 opinion. 
1;for bringing itin, Cantlon. It’s 
sess to put the prices of cheap 
here they belong. It helps to 
,e reputation of New York real 
reing the best in the world. Tell 
oside to draw you the contract 
ju a check for five hundred dol- 
1» the owner sign up and bring my 
a here before five o’clock. Good 
von.” 
id to his desk, picked up his pen- 
.d went to checking the expenses 
tilding whose particulars were on 
t efore him. 
ghis private house was small po- 
) ke Brower. He would probably 
> othered with it had an arrange- 
t een made in advance for the re- 
>and others—operated on a scale 
known in New York in the hum- 
ybefore the war. In the calendar 
0. e had bought and sold two hun- 
lin dollars’ worth of New York 
t and was commonly credited to 
ird—for himself and for the big 
t who were silent partners in his 
e-in the neighborhood of eight 
cars profit. He was a gambler on 
e2, a man of cold and powerful 
uthoroughly enjoyed his work, a 
hy \t nerves and without a sensitive 
C 
uu not have occurred to Jake 
t(justify morally his way of life, 
x11 have done so plausibly had he 
inded. The speculator creates 
ie aready and constant market, 
(mers of goods or real estate to 
2 uickly. The quarrel of any 
luperson must be with the busi- 
te that enables the speculator to 
f himself so much of the values. 
9) looked at Jake Brower’s bright 
piders and at his loud-colored 
1 | the fat crease in the nape of his 
,\S8 touched again by wonder at 
Siccess. He felt that he could do 
tpt, had he but the chance. 
‘sudden pressure of that impulse 
| Jogging the elbows of onlookers 
ngvables. The thing was so easy 
1e new how—and he knew how! 
vow Jake Brower did it. Here, 
n(, was a neat little profit of about 
hundred dollars that he was 
tiJake Brower and that he might 
a) taken himself. Was he a fool? 
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“Excuse me, Mr. Brower,”’ he said, step- 
ping quickly behind the operator and look- 
ing over Brower’s shoulder at the paper, in 
hope of catching a glimpse of precious in- 
formation. 

Brower looked up with a warning flare 
of his gray eyes. He detected the direction 
of Lloyd’s glance instantly, and turned the 
paper over on its face. 

“Tf any question comes up, Mr. Brower, 
say that this deal was started last week.” 

“Certainly, my boy; certainly. You 
brought the house in last week.”’ 

“And, Mr. Brower, can’t you put me on- 
to something live so I can make a dollar or 
two?” 

“T certainly will, Cantlon. I’ll send you 
something good shortly, you may depend 
on it. I’ll tell you what you can keep busy 
on: I’ve got a lot of junk that I’ve had to 
take in trades—cats and dogs—and I’d like 
to pass some of them. Go out there to the 
table and pick out half a dozen properties, 
and get mea trade for one piece that’s worth 


while. Pick out the cats and dogs, now— 
& good stuff. I’ll send you something 
ater.” 


Lloyd returned to Hopper’s with the con- 
tract signed by Jake Brower. He sat at his 
desk, glanced at Dick Bettinger and called 
up the owner of the private house and made 
an appointment for a meeting within the 
hour. 

“Who’s your buyer?” asked Dick. 

“Jake Brower.” 

“Jake Brower!’ exclaimed Dick, clap- 
ping down his pencil in a gesture of angry 
suspicion. ‘I’ve been thinking this thing 
over, Lloyd, and I’ve got a notion that you 
cut in on me. I don’t like this, Lloyd.” 

“Don’t get peevish, Bettinger,’ said 
Lloydinasuperior tone. ‘ You’re not hurt 
any. You can make your deal just the 
same. Friend Jake has the house at 
twenty-three, and he’ll sell at twenty-six. 
Call up your party and arrange for a con- 
tract. You’ll get your commission, and it 
will be a few dollars bigger, because the 
price will be bigger. You don’t know how 
to manage these things, Bettinger.” 

“T’ll call him up,” growled Dick, ‘‘and 
T’ll tell him just what went on here. I won’t 
be a party to any monkey business. a hig 
Hello; Riverside 0071. Mr. Creighton? 
This is Bettinger, Mr. Creighton. About 
that house I offered you this morning, you 
can have it at your price, twenty-six; but 
let me explain the situation there. The 
house has just been sold to a speculator for 
twenty-three thousand dollars. . . . Yes, 
this morning. And if you want it you’ll 
have to pay him three thousand profit. I’m 
telling you this because I want you to 
understand that I had no part in running 
up the price. You trusted me as a broker 
in this matter, and I’m advising you of the 
facts. . What’sthat? You won’t pay 
more than twenty-three? Very well, Mr. 
Creighton, I’ll find you another house.’ 

He put down the receiver and smiled in 
grim satisfaction at Lloyd. 

“Why, you fool!’ cried Lloyd hotly. 
“You’ve crabbed both deals now! You’ve 
made mea liar with Jake Brower, and ‘. 

“What did you tell him?” interposed 
Dick shrewdly. 

“Never mind what I told him,” snarled 
Lloyd, starting up. “ Wait a minute, you 
Jersey farmer! You’re going to hear a lec- 
ture on the real-estate business that’ll do 
you a lot of good; but not in this office, be- 
cause you’re through here, or I am!”’ 

He strode down the aisle and into the 
office of Old Man Hopper. 

Dick’s sudden passion went out of him 
when he saw Lloyd disappearing into the 
private room of the head of the firm. He 
felt in a general way that he had done the 
right thing, but now he doubted the wisdom 
of his method. He feared that he had not 
considered adequately his obligation to his 
employer, who stood to lose through the 
cavalier tossing away of a double commis- 
sion. 

“Mr. Bettinger!” : 

Dick rose and went into the private office. 

“And he was willing to pay twenty-six!’’ 
he heard Lloyd ery to the Old Man. “I 
sold it to Brower at twenty-three. That 
means a commission of five hundred and 
seventy-five dollars from the owner, and 
another of six hundred and fifty from Jake 
Brower, and everybody was satisfied.”’ 

The Old Man—a gray-bearded little fel- 
low, with that urbanity and air of exceed- 
ing reasonableness that hot-tempered men 


ordinarily constrain themselves to assume 
in their placid times—lifted his hand. 

“When did you offer this house to Jake 
Brower?” 

“About a week ago.” 

“Miss MacGowan, step outside and ask 
the filing clerk when that house came in to 
us. . . . Be calm, gentlemen, be calm. 
Tut, tut! You don’t see me getting ex- 
cited, do you?”’ 

And he promptly flushed, and his blue 
eyes began to gleam at the bizarre notion 
that anyone should expect to see him get 
excited. 

“Yesterday,” said Miss MacGowan, re- 
seating herself with emotionless face at her 
typewriting stand. 

The Old Man’s eyes brightened as his 
brows bent. He dearly enjoyed an explo- 
sion of rage, and would have treated him- 
self to one every day if his iron common 
sense hadn’t told him it wasn’t good for him. 

“Well, it mightn’t have been last week,” 
conceded Lloyd sullenly; ‘‘but it was 
several days ago. It was before Bettinger 
started this deal with Creighton at any 
rate. And, anyhow, Mr. Hopper, it made 
business for the office, didn’t it? I guess 
we’re not in business for love, are we? 
Why, it would be simply ridiculous to throw 
away that extra commission! He was will- 
ing to pay the twenty-six!”’ 

“Have you got Brower’s contract? Give 
it to me.” 

The Old Man took the contract, glanced 
at the single signature, tore the contract in 
two and dashed the pieces into the waste- 
basket. 

“That’s all, gentlemen,’ he rumbled. 
“Bettinger, go sell that house to your party 
for twenty-three.” 

“But look here, Mr. Hopper,”’ protested 
Lloyd, ‘“‘you don’t know the facts here! 
You can’t treat me like this, Mr. Hopper. 
That’s my commission you’re throwing 
away.” 

“T can treat you like this while you’re an 
employe of this firm, Cantlon!’’ shouted 
the Old Man, letting himself go. “If you 
prefer Brower’s methods go work for him! 
And don’t presume to tell me I don’t under- 
stand facts that are as plain as print! I 
know all about it! 

“You’reright; this office isn’t in business 
for love. We’re in business to get the 
money. We can’t spend anything but 
money. But we’re brokers—brokers, and 
not sharpers—and we're going to get the 
money through honest brokerage. We’re 
going to get the money through service. 

“Not another word, Cantlon, or I’ll lose 
my calm! Don’t make me angry! This is 
a snide piece of business, and I don’t want 
any more of it. 

“Bettinger, you were too quick in shoot- 
ing your face off. If you weren’t satisfied 
with the way things in the office were going 
you should have taken the matter up with 
me, or with Mr. Mahony, and not gone to 
tell your troubles to outsiders, Any time 
you think this business isn’t being run ac- 
cording to your moral ideas you come and 
tell me so, and if I don’t agree with you— 
quit! 

“Yes, yes,” he grumbled, swinging 
around to his desk and beginning to pick 
papers up and put them down aimlessly, 
“T know you meant well, my boy. I’ve no 
doubt Cantlon meant well too. You’re 
young men, andyou’llmakemistakes. . . 
What is it, Joe?”’ 

This last was addressed to Mr. Ketch, 
the manager of the renting department, 
who had appeared in the doorway. 

“T wanted to warn you to close your 
windows,” said the manager, a privileged 
wag and an employe of thirty years’ stand- 
ing. “I heard an awful windstorm getting up 
just now. Blew all the papers off my desk.”’ 

“That will do from you, Joe,” said the 
Old Man, the embers of his rage quenched 
in an unwilling grin. 


Iv 


LOYD CANTLON dropped his nickel 
into the slot at the pay station in the 
corner drug store. 

“Park Row 6700!” he called. 

He was calling Jake Brower. He had 
just completed a week’s negotiations, even- 
tuating in securing a price of four hundred 
and ten thousand dollars on the Dollinger 
Building, a small office-and-showroom 
building on Fifty-second Street off Fifth 
Avenue. Jake Brower had sent him out to 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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paint that came 
from the sea 


HOEVER reasoned first 
that) US SamN. 2 Deck 
Paint would give both beauty 
and long service as a house- 
hold paint, was well repaid by 
actual experience, for the hard- 
est wear that paint can get in 
the home is light indeed when 
compared to its use on ships. 
Within the home and out of 
doors, on _ porches, floors, 
walls, woodwork and exteriors 
—wherever wear and washing 
soon destroy an ordinary 
paint, this sea-tried paint 
lives on undimmed for years. 
Beautiful colors provide for 
every household need. U. S. 
N. Deck Paint is easy to 
apply, covers generously and 
dries hard over night. 
Write for the name of the 
nearest dealer. He is a man 
worth knowing. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN COMPANY 
Cleveland 


New York Boston 
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TTHEBILLINGS-CHAPING 
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» THEBILLINGS-CHAPING.. 


For similar lasting beauty 
in stains, enamels or 
bronzes, ask for Decolac, 
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‘> 
@ that there is one way of attaching brake lining to the bands which results in 
‘a satisfactory service and safety. 
bs There are three distinct types of rivets, 1. e., solid, split and Many injurious results are 
A tubular. Thousands of owners and many repairmen still thus eliminated, including 
ey believe that any rivet will do. As brake specialists, we recom- squeaky brakes, scored 
y mend attaching Raybestos Brake Lining by means of tubular drums and failure of brakes 
b vi : ; f a to hold, due to the heads of 
: rass, or copper rivets. (See illustration No. 1.) Before apply ae bb; 
be e rivets rubbing against 
pa ing the lining, the rivet holes should be drilled and then counter- the hrale Contin titled 
ly sunk on the wearing surface of the lining, to permit sinking the toemetalaction.) Dhestras 
’ head of the rivet well below the surface of the lining. To secure tion No. 2 shows a section 
bd the lining to the steel brake band, the small end of the rivet is of brake lining after three Illustration No. 2 
turned over so that the rivet is pulled down securely into the months’ service. : The lining L rae 
| lining where it will not come in contact with the revolving WS attached with steel rivets and without first drilling or 
kk Orie: ean tbo eee countersinking the lining. The rivet heads came in contact 
as eer ae with the drum, badly cutting the face of the drum, resulting in 
La the lining securely even squeaky brakes. Brakes to which lining has been attached in this 
[ when it is worn down to manner will not hold a car in an emergency. Not pleasant. Not 
a fraction of its original _. very safe. And always the danger of accident because the wrong 
thickness. rivets were used. Ask your garageman which method he uses. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
GeNTLEMEN: Please send me, postage prepaid, your booklet 
“ BRAKES —Their Care and Upkeep” which illustrates and de- 


scribes how to obtain reliable brake service and avoid 


brake troubles. 


Name 


Address___ 


I drivea 


» This li tle Rivet Has Much 
- ‘ todo With Your Safety 


° Dependable automobile brakes should be equipped with good brake lining. Even 
\. Raybestos Brake Lining must be properly attached to be efhcient. The Raybestos _ 
Company, with many years’ experience in the manufacture of brakes, has found 


Way is the Safe Way 


Raybestos Brake Lining applied by the Raybestos Method with 
Raybestos Tubular Brass Rivets, enables you to meet amy emer- 
gency with confidence which comes of a good job well done. Send 
for our interesting booklet, 


“Brake Inspection—Your Protection” 
THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 


Facrories: Bridgeport, Conn. Peterborough, Ont., Canada 
Stratford, Conn. London, England 


BrancueEs: Detroit, 2631 Woodward Ave. San Francisco, 835 Post St. 
Chicago, 1603 South Michigan Ave. 
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ce from the executors of the Dol- 
cate. Lloyd knew that four hun- 
} ten thousand dollars was cheap 
sitting of a turn. He was elated. 
mission on the sale would be four 
y and seven hundred dollars, of 
would receive half. He had made 
l'uecessful deals for the operator, 
learned the truth of the common 
«t that Jake Brower never broke 
h a broker, howsoever lightly he 
yar his obligations to the investing 


r-were voices on the wire. Lloyd 
-.e hook and then stopped to listen 
; es opened and he crooked his neck, 
} che receiver hard against his ear. 
¢Dollinger Building,’ he heard a 
a. 

ge it under contract”’—it was Jake 
r/ voice—‘‘and I can make the price 
four man wants it, Mr. Burger.”’ 
’ take it if the price is right,” said 
4 voice, one that Lloyd recognized 
of a downtown 
. “He’s located on 
2 Street now, and 
11 to move uptown. 
\i through the Dol- 
Filding last night, 
1advised, and he 
’ take it if the price 
4 
1; ean he pay, Bur- 


ry over four and a 
r. 
asnotenough. I’ll 
what Ill do in 
i turn it before I 
it: I'll take four- 
fij>.”’ 

hik I can get him 
fcr-thirty. Has it 
»( our-thirty-five? ” mens 
t cent less.”’ 

1 I'll see what I 
\th him. But I’m 
fir-thirty; he said 
lve that much lee- 
I. call you in an 


dieard the parties 


gp. 

1 Row 6700!’’ 
Citral. 

v mind it,” an- 
oyd, putting up 
ebr. “Give me my 


viced slowly to the 
ol ter with his head 
sshough a heavy 
jas on his shoul- 
FE bought a cigar, 
vy and walked out 
idiwn Broadway. 

| \rower, pursuing 
it\is methods, was 
tcell the Dollinger 
ig efore he took it; 
t sure-thing gam- 
se ved of every op- 
ad apparently he 
so. for a profit of at 
wéty thousand dol- 


d' prospective commission of half of 
10;and and seven hundred was no 
renlendent; it was a pitiful sum in 
risa with the operator’s twenty. 
(t: all, who had earned that twenty 
nclollars’ profit, considering the en- 
atr honestly and with scrupulous 
Sl everyone, including Lloyd? Had 
ircer earned it, sitting there like a 
g his office, a mere parasite who 
 ndeserved fortune to be at the 
othings while better men ran and 
d make him profits? What share 
inairness, should be allotted to 
w) had done the long labor of driv- 
wi the price, who had argued and 
| a | laid in wait for the favoring mo- 
w! had pleaded so eloquently with 
-clor to consider the best interests 
es)te, and who had so convincingly 
lisaster if the price was not made 


r jousand seven hundred—and a 
tlt? At wasn’t justice. 
do it myself,” murmured Lloyd, 
dine capital; if I had even the five 
0 put up as a binder on the con- 


jetermined snap of his jaws he 
cigar away and hurried into the 
.|He rode down to Rector Street, 
Exchange Place, and to a dark 
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little office building sandwiched between 
two modern giants. A dirty elevator man 
came out of a dark corner and followed the 
natty broker into the ancient car, which 
creaked and groaned its way aloft. When 
they had passed above the second floor 
Lloyd put his hand on the side of the car 
with a vague notion of saving himself if the 
bottom fell out. 

He emerged thankfully on the sixth floor, 
which was the top, and walked down a nar- 
row and gaslighted hall. This dilapidated 
structure belonged to one of New York’s 
great landholding families. By some mys- 
terious law of New York real estate the fine 
new buildings on the island belong to com- 
paratively poor men, while a lot of the old 
rookeries and fire traps belong to people 
who think an attempt to abolish tax-free 
bonds is rank socialism. 

He stopped before a door whose ground- 
glass panel was illuminated by a gaslight 


; fof mitt 


behind it. The interior gaslight left in re- 
lief on the door the legend in black paint: 
Simeon Ellerbach, Real Estate. 

‘Just a minute,” called a voice. 
intel 

Mr. Simeon Ellerbach, a skinny and bald- 
headed man with close-set eyes, was at his 
desk beside a window. Perhaps he kept his 
desk there through sentiment, or in the 
hope of aiding his eyesight through the 
power of suggestion or through an associa- 
tion of ideas. It was midday, but the 
window was black, for a blank brick wall 
outside was flush with the window opening. 
His desk, then, which had been in the 
brightest spot in days gone by—before the 
erection of the adjoining building closed the 
window—was now inthe darkest; but then 
Mr. Ellerbach’s was a shade-grown busi- 
ness. Darkness had commercial value to 
him, as it has to photographers, to glaziers, 
to men who manufacture dark lanterns and 
to men who use them. 

Mr. Simeon Ellerbach was a real-estate 
operator of the lowest order; he was a deed 
buyer. Sitting beside his dark window, he 
read every day the Law Journal, studying 
the notices of foreclosure. He would note 
the properties upon which mortgages were 
being foreclosed, and would go to the 
owners, sitting disconsolate in the shadow 
of disaster, and would buy their deeds. The 


“Come 
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owners, unacquainted with the last wriggles 
and dodges by which money could still be 
extracted from their properties, would take 
his hundred or two hundred dollars thank- 
fully, and would give him legal title to 
houses and lands that were often severally 
worth hundreds of thousands. 

Mr. Ellerbach would then publish the 
notice of sale and would hasten to the mort- 
gagee to inform him that all was well and 
that a new capitalist had taken hold and 
that the mortgage would be paid off—if 
only the mortgagee would give a few days’ 
time. Granted the time, Mr. Ellerbach 
would rush back to the house that was under 
foreclosure and would proceed to collect the 
next month’s rent. If he could succeed in 
bamboozling the mortgagee into lifting the 
lis pendens Mr. Ellerbach would immedi- 
ately transfer the house, and then it was up 
to the mortgagee to locate the new buyer 
in order to serve him in the renewed action. 
At the worst—if he 
met a mortgagee 
whose eyeteeth had 
been cut on hard 


He Seized Hold of Mr. Elias Trefusian, Rushed Him to the Door and 


Projected Him Into Seventy«:second Street 


experience—Mr. Ellerbach could put an 
answer in and threaten to make the fore- 
closure a litigated action unless he was 
treated fairly. 

Mr. Ellerbach was reputed to be pretty 
well off. He was always busied with some 
petty chicane. If he could get a long lease 
on valuable property without putting up 
security he would agree to pay any rent 
that was asked, for he had no notion of pay- 
ing any at all. Often the crestfallen owner 
would pay Mr. Ellerbach something hand- 
some to give up the lease, after the owner 
had learned that he could not summarily 
cut off a long-term tenant’s right of redemp- 
tion. Mr. Ellerbach speculated in junior 
mechanics’ liens and bought dower rights 
and instruments clouding titles. He was a 
disbarred lawyer. 

“Come in, Mr. Cantlon,’ he called; 
“come in; come in, my dear fellow.” 

Lloyd came in. People generally opened 
that door with the intention of coming in, 
but Mr. Ellerbach was not always glad to 
see them. He liked to make an occasion of 
it when he was. 

He leaned toward Lloyd, smiling and 
blinking purblindly and amiably. 

“Rather out of my class,’’ he murmured 
modestly, when Lloyd had put the sheet 
containing the particulars of the Dollinger 
Building on the time-blackened desk before 
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the deed buyer. ‘Fifty thousand dollars 
in cash is needed to take title. This is not 
for a poor man, Mr. Cantlon.”’ 

“You can find the five thousand needed 
on signing the contract, can’t you?” 

“With an effort, my dear fellow; with a 
great effort. It’s a large sum of money, 
five thousand dollars. Gracious me, how 
you young men do rap out five thousand 
dollars! But, of course, it is always pos- 
sible to finance any worthy undertaking, if 
one’s credit is of the best. Yes, I dare say 
I could gather together even five thousand 
dollars. Why do you advise me to do it? 
If I go into this matter I must lean entirely 
on your advice, Mr. Cantlon; so don’t lead 
me astray, please.” 

“You may depend on me, Mr. Ellerbach. 
I wouldn’t put you into anything that 
wasn’t good.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Cantlon,’” said the deed 
buyer, sniffing. ‘I’m depending on you to 
take care of me. And now tell me candidly, 
my dear fellow, what is in your mind.” 

Lloyd related the conversation he had 
overheard. 

“Oh-h!’’ moaned Ellerbach, turning to 
stare at the black window. ‘Jacob Brower, 
eh? I don’t know about this, my dear fel- 
low. Oh, I know it’s perfectly honest; I 
wouldn’t touch it with prongs if it weren’t. 
But Jacob Brower is a very 
rich man, and he has pow- 
erful backing. I should not 
like to offend him. A poor 
man must keep the good 
will of such people.” 

“We have a perfect right 
to step in here.” 

“You say we? How were 
you thinking of handling 
this, Mr. Cantlon?”’ 

“Fifty-fifty. My infor- 


se mation against your five 
itl thousand dollars.” 
” gett “Ah, Isee. But my mind 


ge _~— continues to dwell on Mr. 
hat Brower. He is such an un- 
certain and jumpy fellow— 
that Jacob Brower. I 
should like to be very care- 
ful. He has wide connec- 
tions. For instance, he 
borrows great sums of 
money—hundreds of thou- 
sands—from the Cosmo- 
pole Finance Company, 
and they carry several of 
my open obligations. And 
then there are more per- 
sonal matters. Mr. Brower 
was fair enough to refuse 
to aid the district attorney 
in a ridiculous proceeding 
that was instituted against 
me some years ago. I have 
felt under a very real obli- 
gation to him, Mr. Cantlon. 
And he has such an unfor- 
tunate way of finding things 
out! I wish I knew how he 
does it.”’ ; 

And meanwhile Mr. El- 
lerbach was peering at the 
statement of the Dollinger 
Building, touching the pa- 
per, withdrawing from it 
fearfully, chewing his lips, 
posturing like a jackal prowling about the 
lion’s kill. And then his cupidity took 
flame, and he reached forward and grasped 
the paper as though he was seizing hold of 
the Dollinger Building. 

“We'll doit,’’ he said whisperingly. ‘‘We 
will take the contract in the name of a 
dummy and I will have a strange broker ap- 
proach Burger. We must be very clever 
about this; but we will do it, Cantlon; we 
will do it, blast him!’’ 

Late that afternoon Lloyd went to Brow- 
er’s office, ostensibly to report the result 
of his negotiations with the Dollinger es- 
tate. He evinced astonishment and dismay 
when told that the Dollinger Building had 
been bought that afternoon by an unknown 
investor. He condoled with Jake Brower 
on the loss of the prize. The operator 
grunted and shrugged his big shoulders and 
went on with his work. 

After Lloyd had departed Brower picked 
up the telephone and called the Metropoli- 
tan Title Insurance Company. 

“Mr. Malley? This is Brower—Jake 
Brower. Say, the Dollinger Building, on 
Fifty-second Street, near Fifth Avenue, was 
sold today. You didn’t hear about it, eh? 
It’s not in the newspapers yet. I’m calling 
you up so you can get the business of exam- 
ining the title before the other companies 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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Average daylight on a city street measures 1,000 “foot candles”. 


A Believer in Lighting 


If anybody knows from experience the sales 
value of lighting, it is The Lindner Company, 
a prominent women’s clothing store of 
Cleveland. In 1915, they moved from a side 
street to the heart of the Euclid Avenue 
shopping district. They installed what was 
then considered a marvelous lighting system 
in their windows and throughout the store, 
becoming one of the dominant stores of 
the district. 

As lighting competition grew, the Lindner 
lighting was stepped up to higher and higher 
levels, and their faith in lighting as an at- 
tracter of trade was justified again and again. 


A Bright Spot in the Brightest 
District 
In 1921 the theater district suddenly sur- 
rounded them! Blazing theater fronts over- 
whelmed the Lindner displays. 
And a new problem intruded itself. New 


buildings across the way, all white and daz- 
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zling in the sunlight, cast troublesome reflec- 
tions in the Lindner windows. 


With unbounded faith in increased light- 
ing as a cure for their problem, Lindner’s 
then installed special illumination in their 
windows that made them brighter than day- 
light—more than 100 times as bright as the 
average “well-lighted” window is today. 


Fifty Percent More Stopped 


Reflections promptly disappeared but the 
important thing, from the standpoint of most 
other merchants, was the discovery of a 
great and unexpected increase in the pulling 
power of the windows. 


Far from merely off-setting the trouble- 
some reflections, the new lighting actually 
reached out and stopped fifty percent more 
shoppers! A daylight count, with lights off, 
showed that in the unit period used for the 
test 174 shoppers stopped to look; while with 
thé lights on in broad daylight, 259 stopped! 


And at night of course, in Cleveland’s 


Lighting in the average well-lighted show window is 15 foot-candles; 
in the windows of The Lindner Company, Cleveland—2,000 foot-candles ! 


brightest shopping district, it’s Lind 
windows that again dominate all the 
If You Don’t Need the Brigh 
Window in the Worl 
Lighting’s biggest job isn’t breaking tet 
but selling merchandise. There is no en 
testimony to prove the ability of lightin 
pile up profit for any merchant who will 
it a job. You may not need lighting ( 
to Lindner’s, but there is no reason 
your windows should not dominate | 


locality and attract the bulk of the t 


Write for this Booklet | 
A booklet, “Building Profit with Light, 
be sent on request. It contains lighting 
gestions, together with letters from 1 
well-known stores, telling how they have! 
ited from improved lighting inside the 
and in the windows. See the next page,’ 
contains two simple recipes for the p’ 
lighting of the store interior and the 
window. National Lamp Works of Ge 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Clevelan 


Jontinued from Page 119) 
8 ea Not at all, Malley; 
do you a service. The buyer is 
sed by Schoen & Flashman as at- 
Communicate with them. 
say, Malley, one hand washes the 
Vt itso? I want to know who are 
»arties in interest there. I want to 
o bought the Dollinger Building. 
> examiner and closer to find out, 
’ Tf a dummy corporation takes 
ke them file a stockholders’ con- 


1? Yes, that’s it—I want to offer 
ra profit.” 


Vv 


in, Mr. Cantlon,” called Simeon 
rbach gladly on a morning some 
jiths after the purchase of the Dol- 
ilding. “‘Come in, my dear fellow.”’ 
«2 stoopingly, and Lloyd shook his 


Ellerbach, blinking at Lloyd ad- 
“You never rest, do you? Ah, 
illiant future you have before you, 


ring. Yes, yes; we old fellows 
> aside. We have had our day. 
e cannot claim to understand the 
business any more, what with 
tly marvelous systems of financ- 
ijoung men have originated—third 
s and fourth mortgages and par- 
ids and mortgages on the rents, un- 
iz is left in the house but the profit, 
+ nothing but the profit, and no 
ever. I can never have done ad- 
t2 astuteness with which you man- 
\esale of the Dollinger Building to 
he credit of that deal is all yours, 
uilon.’’ 
tae profit wasn’t.” 
jell, Mr. Cantlon, you did not do 
‘our cut was nine thousand dol- 
ut it? Not bad at all, considering 
00k no risk of loss. The risk was 
since I put up the five thousand 
\ith which the deal was made. 
g7enture, little gain, Mr. Cantlon. 
hid had five thousand dollars you 
ave taken all the profit. In your 
prience, Mr. Cantlon, you have ob- 
t,t the man who puts up the money 
h/easiest profit. It is not right per- 
b; it is the way of the world, Mr. 
nthe way of the world.” 
ned on a mournful note. It was 
t at Mr. Ellerbach took the easiest 
o1y because he was helpless to do 
is he followed the way of the world 
x is breast. 
t hat did you want to see me about 
rng, Ellerbach? Sorry to seem to 
but really 4 
5, es, my dear fellow,’ said Eller- 
ning and fumbling at papers before 
“Cacious me, how you do carry one 
‘it your vigor! Here it is, Mr. Cant- 
sritisnow. These various proper- 
\. Brower’s which you submitted 
0 etime since—do you really advise 
2cnto them?” 
niof them have great possibilities.’ 
Erbach lifted the sheet before him, 
te a sheet beneath; his face was 
€ as though he was about to sneeze. 
ts nd dogs,” he murmured moan- 
“ats and dogs, my dear fellow. 
8, ossibilities; but I am too old to 
rem. And, to be perfectly candid 
oumy dear fellow, my funds are all 
) { present in an unfortunate spec- 
| 1:0 which I was betrayed by bad 


atias always been my failing. I 
) jasting. It will be my ruin yet. 
8 are possibilities in these proper- 
ne of them at least; but I have no 
y es at present. Yes, there are 
0 bilities in one of them.” 
scitched his angular jaw with his 
fiers and stared at the papers with 
ginace, 
1 One are you interested in?” 
urd his bald head and looked wist- 
ndilently at Lloyd. 
ure that I can trust you, Mr. 
an I not? You would not take 
of me? Tell me, Mr. Cantlon, 
4 position to find a little ready 
ere to unfold a proposition that 
) your ripe judgment?” 
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“T could put my hands instantly on fif- 
teen thousand dollars,’ said Lloyd satis- 
fiedly. 

Ellerbach turned from him and figured on 
a hidden pad. 

“Tt would not be quite enough,”’ he said. 
“Could you not find another. five—say, 
twenty in all? Do not hesitate to be per- 
fectly candid with me.” 

“T might succeed in raising another two 
thousand,”’ said Lloyd doubtingly. 

“Seventeen thousand,’’ murmured Eller- 
bach. ‘“‘Perhaps we could do with seven- 
teen thousand cash. We can try it. But I 
should have some security if I am to trust 
you.” 

“Do you doubt my honor, Ellerbach?”’ 
asked Lloyd indignantly. 

“Oh, no, my dear fellow—no, indeed!” 
said the deed buyer with a look of horror. 
“T did not understand that you had pledged 
me your word. Now I feel perfectly secure. 
Listen, then, and I shall prove to you how 
completely I trust you.” 

He rose, tiptoed to the door and yanked 
it open suddenly. The gaslighted hall was 
vacant. He turned to his desk and opened 
the bottom drawer and drew out a sheaf of 
documents. He put these papers on the 
desk between him and Lloyd. 

“T make my meager living, Mr. Cantlon, 
by keeping closely advised of the various 
legal proceedings that are under way in the 
city. In the course of my work I sometimes 
discover information not intended for the 
general public, and such information is 
sometimes extremely valuable. Iran across 
a lead in connection with one piece of prop- 
erty that you have submitted to me, and in 
the course of pursuing it I discovered me 

He slid the rubber bands from a rolled 
ere print and spread the blue print on the 

esk. 

“What’s this?” asked Lloyd. 

“This is a tentative damage map pre- 
pared by the city. Here is the benefit 
map. These are confidential documents, Mr. 
Cantlon. Yousee that the area covered by 
these maps lies at Riverside Drive and One 
Hundred and Forty-fifth Street. They 
were prepared by the surveyors of the Bu- 
reau of Street Openings, and were made— 
ostensibly—in connection with the building 
of a proposed pier at that point on the Hud- 
son River.” 

“Well?” 

Mr. Ellerbach winked humorously and 
unrolled an original drawing on glossy linen 
parchment. 

Lloyd took hold of the edges of the trans- 
lucent linen. He was looking at the sketch 
of a bridge. There was the Hudson River, 
and over it the bridge, springing from 
Broadway and One Hundred and Forty- 
fifth Street in Manhattan and resting at the 
foot of the Palisades in New Jersey. 

“A state highway is to be cut through the 
Palisades to join with the bridge,” said El- 
lerbach in a reverential whisper. ‘‘Oh, 
they have been marvelously clever—the 
political gentlemen who have kept this 
thing under cover! I bow to them, Mr. 
Cantlon; I bow to them indeed. And who 
shall quarrel with their methods? It would 
be highly unwise to precipitate an orgy of 
speculation such as would inevitably follow 
the naming of the site of the first bridge 
across the Hudson. It would be against 
public policy. How much more sensible to 
keep matters dark until all arrangements 
were completed!”’ 

He proceeded to spread carbon copies of 
official letters before Lloyd. 

“And now,”’ he said, opening a copy of 
the Last Owner’s Book, “let us see what the 
wise men have been doing. Let us see who 
has been making hay in the dark, eh? 

“Here we have the same neighborhood— 
about One Hundred and Forty-fifth Street. 
Is it not informing to you to note that every 
piece of vacant property and most of the 
improved sites have been transferred within 
the last fifteen months? You are a wide- 
awake young man, Mr. Cantlon, and you 
have noticed the activity in that section. 
You have ascribed it, no doubt, to the sheep- 
like habit of the investing public whereby 
they buy blindly when a boom is started. 
But who are these buyers? Corporations, 
all. Dummies! Here is the Lambda Real- 
ties, Inc., and here is the Careful Building 
Company, Inc., and here is the Three 
Friends Realty, Inc. These are the largest 
buyers. 

“Here now are copies of the certificates 
of incorporation of these dummy corpora- 
tions, copies of their certificates on file with 
the county clerk. The names of the stock- 
holders mean nothing, of course; but do 
you not notice that these certificates were 
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all filed by the legal firm of Lanfrey & 
Hutch? And do you not know that that 
Lanfrey is the brother of the very promi- 
nent city politician?” 

“Why, you have hold of something here!” 
exclaimed Lloyd with expanded nostrils. 

“Gently,” murmured Ellerbach; ‘‘not so 
loud. It was nothing. Most of this mate- 
rial was accessible to any of the public, to 
anyone who had reason to look for it. The 
sketch of the bridge is the key, and you will 
respect my desire to keep silent as to the 
source from which I obtained it. The in- 
formation is not so valuable now, since most 
of the property has been snapped up—all 
of it indeed in Manhattan. But there is 
still room to make an honest dollar in Jer- 
sey.” : 

“Why, yes,” said Lloyd, seeing light. 
“One of Brower’s pieces was in Jersey.” 

“This one,’’ nodded Ellerbach, tapping a 
slip. “This little farm in Bergen County. 
Twenty acres, offered at a price of twenty 
thousand dollars, and right in the path of 
the development. It is less than a quarter 
mile from the bridgehead to that farm. 
And what, in your mature opinion, will that 
twenty acres be worth when the bridge is 
there?” 

“Not less than ten thousand an acre!” 
cried Lloyd instantly. 

“Gently, please,’ frowned Ellerbach. 
“Ten thousand an acre easily. That would 
appraise it at not more than eight hundred 
a lot, improved. I think it will be worth 
much more, but I bow to your judgment. 
Twenty acres at ten thousand an acre—and 
it can be bought now for a thousand an 
acre.”’ 

His eyes gleamed exultantly. 

“We have caught our friend napping 
again,” hesaid. ‘‘Heis a wonderful man— 
Mr. Brower—perfectly wonderful! But he 
has so many irons in the fire. I marvel that 
he can watch so many of them. Shall we 
buy this little Jersey farm from him, Mr. 
Cantlon, and turn for ourselves a profit of 
one hundred and eighty thousand dollars?” 

“Tf your information is correct.’ 

“Investigate for yourself. But be ex- 
tremely careful. Convince yourself that 
this bridge is projected and that the wise 
men have prepared to take advantage of 


“‘T shall do so,”’ said Lloyd. ‘‘ But mean- 
while we can proceed. How did you pro- 
pose to get hold of this farm?”’ 

“T would suggest that we do not be too 
direct about it, as Mr. Brower is wonder- 
fully alert. We had better not endeavor to 
buy the farm alone. We will deal according 
to his own terms. He is offering the five 
suburban pieces, of which the farm is one, 
in exchange for a single property. We will 
buy the five properties for the sake of the 
farm. I shall furnish the single property 
that will make up the bulk of the trade, and 
you shall put up the cash to sweeten.” 

Mr. Ellerbach went haltingly to a filing 
cabinet and returned with a large photo- 
graph. He handed it to Lloyd. It was a 
photograph of a fine seashore residence, a 
vacation home for a millionaire, evidently 
in excellent condition, four stories high, 
half timbered in the beautiful Queen Anne 
style, an abode of some twenty-eight or 
thirty rooms. Over an expanse of shrub- 
bery and winding drives and hothouses one 
saw the sea. 

“This is Sea Whispers,” said Ellerbach, 
“the former summer place of Senator Har- 
rington, of New Jersey. It is at Golden 
Beach, near the Shrewsbury and is the show 
place of the section. Senator Harrington 
was in business difficulties and I secured 
this at a price. How much, in your experi- 
enced opinion, is that place worth, Mr. 
Cantlon?”’ 

“Well over a hundred thousand dollars,” 
said Lloyd, noting that nine acres of shore 
front went with the house. 

“Tt cost the senator two hundred and 
forty thousand. But I am prepared to sac- 
rifice much of the value in order to secure 
this little farm. I can sell that place for 
seventy-five thousand dollars; that is fifty 
thousand over the present mortgage of 
twenty-five.” 

“Tt seems cheap.” 

“Tt is dirt cheap, my dear fellow. It is 
throwing it away. My idea is to offer Mr. 
Brower this perfectly marvelous property 
in exchange for the five pieces, including 
the farm. To insure his snapping at it we 
will add the cash. We will add forty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“But can we find forty?”’ 

“We have your seventeen, which should 
be enough to pay down on account to bind 
the contract, and we will find the other 
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OUR money in your bill fold. 

Your cigarettes in their case. 
Your fountain pen, accessible, con- 
venient on its clip—But! How 
about your keys? 

Are they in a bulging lump, 
wearing and tearing your pockets; 
disorganized, jumbled, inconven- 
ient, hard to find? ........ Then— 
you need a Buxton Keytainer! 


[i aed 
A KEYTAINER keeps your keys flat, 
orderly and easy to find; and in ad- 
dition protects your pockets and 
clothing. They come in various 
styles and leathers, from the plain, 
serviceable type to those in rich 


leather and fine gold. In price 
from 30c. to $11; and in sizes hold- 
ing 8 to 16 keys. There’s a style, 


a size, a price that you’ll like. 


' oe 


THERE is a special type with a con- 
venient pocket for small important 
papers such as your lodge card. 

All Buxton Keytainers have the 
patented revolving humped hook, 
which prevents the loss of keys and 
makes them easy to turn. 

Organize your keys—protect your 
pockets with a Buxton Keytainer. 


Dealers: Write for details of 
$30 introductory assortment 


BUXTON, INC. 
Dept. S, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MARBRIDGE BLDG., NEW YORK 
In Canada: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., 
Winnipeg; Julian Sale Leather Goods Co., 
Toronto. F q 
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twenty-three before we have to take title. 
In fact we will never take title, because 
news of the bridge will be public property 
before then, and we will be refusing offers 
of a hundred thousand profit within two 
weeks. We must be quick, because I am 
sure that the news is about to break. Make 
your investigation, but be quick about it.” 

“T don’t think I’d better appear in the 
matter,’ said Lloyd. “Brower will be 
furious.” 

“Tt will be well to have it handled 
through your office, which bears an excel- 
lent name. You can say plausibly that you 
gave these five properties to one of your 
confreres to work upon. Who would you 
suggest? I should prefer that he be a man 
of unquestionable character, but of no par- 
ticular ability.” 

“We have a man in the office named Bet- 
tinger,”’ said Lloyd. ‘He is one of these 
Puritans, and is so stupid that he can’t see 
a hole in a millstone. I will say for him, 
though, that he makes a good impression 
on a client. Anyone can see at a glance 
that he has not head enough to think of 
two things at once. And he is so stupid that 
he would never tumble to the real meaning 
of this deal.’’ 

“Bettinger,”’ said Ellerbach, noting the 
name. “Give him these properties tonight, 
together with a list of names, including 
mine. Tell him to circularize the list. When 
he has offered the properties to me I shall 
start the deal.” 

Lloyd did not recognize until he was 
again in the Subway that he was putting a 
very handsome commission in the way of 
Dick Bettinger. He was downcast for a 
moment, blaming himself for having lost 
sight of Dick’s interest in his absorption in 
his own. But he finally reconciled himself 
to seeing Dick make a good thing of it, in 
view of the fact that Lloyd stood to win a 
quick ninety thousand dollars. Ninety 
thousand dollars! It was a stake! It wasa 
start! It was money with which to operate! 
Hundreds of thousands—millions, even— 
were on his horizon! Many men had made 
a million apiece in the great whirl of gam- 
bling in real estate during the three years 
since the war. 

vI 

“T HAVE to run down into Jersey this 

morning, Miss MacGowan,” said Dick 
importantly as he walked with Mr. Hop- 
per’s secretary from the Subway to the 
office. “I have a big deal on with Jake 
Brower. Something real big. If I can put it 
over I stand to make a ten-thousand-dollar 
bill, and it looks awfully promising.” 

“Tsn’t that wonderful!”’ murmured Miss 
MacGowan happily. ‘I do so hope you 
put it over!” 

They stood on the isle of safety before 
the Subway station in the middle of Broad- 
way and waited for the policeman to stretch 
forth his potent hand and order the sea of 
traffic to part. Dick looked with tolerant 
eye on the policeman and on the rocketing 
taxicabs and on the glassed-in ladies and 
gentlemen in fine limousines who did not 
vouchsafe him even a casual glance as they 
slid smoothly by. He had found his feet in 
the city and was no longer inclined to make 
moan over the dust and the trampling. He 
had even come to a point where he referred 
at times to the roaring metropolis between 
the two rivers as little old New York. 

He was struggling mentally with the 
phrasing of the thought that if Miss Mac- 
Gowan hoped he would put it over he must 
inevitably put it over. He wanted to say 
that, in a plausible way, but he could not 
hit on the cunning phrase. He was not glib. 
And then they were hurrying across under 
the threat of the undulating front of the 
traffic, which—should the policeman lift 
his spell—must burst upon them and over- 
throw them and whirl them away. 

“Yes, a beautiful seashore place down at 
Golden Beach came into the office two days 
ago,’ he shouted, “and it occurred to me to 
match it up with some properties of Jake 
Brower’s. That’s half a broker’s art, you 
know—to think up good trades—and the 
other half is putting them over. I went 
down to see Jake, and he was much inter- 
ested, and told me to go down and look at 
Sea Whispers for him, and he would act on 
my report. He is really a very nice man to 
do business with when you get to know him. 
Of course, he is hard as nails in a business 
way. But he has to depend on what the 
brokers tell him.” 

He broke off this vein. His mind was full 
of business, and out of its fullness his lips 
would speak; but his heart kept calling for 
a hearing while he was with Miss Edna 
MacGowan, J 
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“T am taking quite a fancy to this little 
old town,”’ he yelled sentimentally against 
the thunder of released motors. ‘‘When I 
find the girl, Miss MacGowan, I’m going to 
live in a nice little flat of my own witgin a 
jump of the Suband the L. Thesort of place 
I mean is one of the new ones, with maid 
service and an electric dumb-waiter con- 
nected with a restaurant. I suppose that is 
the kind of place you would like, is it not, 
Miss MacGowan?” 

“Have you got such a little flat, Mr. 
Bettinger? 4 


“Oh, you are just supposing! Well, for 
my part, I always say it is nice in the coun- 
try. I just love the idea of having a house 
all to oneself, with nobody upstairs and no- 
body downstairs and nobody across the 
hall. I could just love one of those lonely 
places; I think they’re so cozy. What is 
there in the city that you can’t. find in the 
country, Mr. Bettinger? If you want to go 
window shopping there’s the pictures in 
the mail-order catalogue, and when you 
get a feeling to go see a good picture you 
can go up and listen to the radio.” 

After Dick had gone through his slender 
mail he left the office for the Subway again, 
and so to the Twenty-third Street tube, and 
to the Central Railroad of New Jersey. He 
bought a round trip to Golden Beach and 
seated himself in the smoker. With one eye 
closed against the fumes of his six-cent 
trust perfecto, he figured on the back of an 
envelope, totting up anumber of sums, each 
of which had a relation to a commission of 
ten thousand dollars. 

A two-hour ride brought him to the sum- 
mer resort. The season was late autumn 
and the life of Golden Beach had departed 
with the butterflies. A cold gray wind drifted 
across the plaza at the station, pushing wea- 
rily at rags of yellowed newspapers. At the 
edge of the platform was a lone hack hitched 
to an old nag that hung his head in the pa- 
tient wait for the fares that must come 
again with the summer. Such houses as Dick 
saw were boarded up and were unkempt 
and seedy and unashamed. 

“Beautiful section, isn’t it?” exclaimed 
Dick sincerely as he clambered into the 
hack. ‘‘Charming resort, I call it.’’ 

“Want to go to Kipp’s, mister?” 

“No. Why?” 

“‘He’s in the real-estate business too.” 

“‘T may see him later. Take me to Sena- 
tor Harrington’s place on the shore.”’ 

The nag raised his head and looked be- 
hind him incredulously. Then he started. 
The shafts followed him, and then the hack 
fell into line. There was an effect of con- 
secutiveness, a loose-jointed motion—it was 
Golden Beach’s time-honored winter hack. 

“T wonder how that fellow knew I was a 
realestate man,” pondered Dick. ‘I hadn’t 
said anything to him about it. I imagine 
a fellow acquires a certain professional 
stamp.” He was flattered. 

“There’s Sea Whispers, mister,’’ said the 
driver, pointing with his stubby whip. And 
he and his nag inclined their heads toward 
their chests and sank into reverie. 

Dick had the keys. He jumped out and 
started up the wide blue-stoned path to the 
brick terrace under the windows of Sea 
Whispers. The house looked as fine in ac- 
tuality as it did in its picture; no house 
offered in a real-estate deal looks finer than 
that. Its stucco sides were smooth and 
flawless, testifying to the substantial hol- 
low tile behind the seemly surfaces. Its 
many sloping roofs were of red slate; its 
leaders were of heavy copper; such hard- 
ware as showed at doors and windows was 
evidently cast bronze; the glass in the panes 
of the lower floor was plate. Here was a 
solid house, a substantial house, a house 
that would stay put. This was not the sort 
of country house that can be lifted with 
jacks and slid on rollers and trundled about. 

Dick entered and wandered through the 
stately rooms with constantly mounting 
satisfaction. The ceilings of the lower story 
were eleven feet in height, insuring cool- 
ness. There were eight master’s bedrooms 
and four tiled bathrooms on the floor above. 
The eight servants’ rooms above again 
were boxy, but that is a quality that dis- 
tinguishes servants’ rooms. 
surprised to see that the house was unfur- 
nished; every stick had been removed. 
The particulars with which the owner had 
furnished him had specified that the house 
was unfurnished, but he had rather ex- 
pected to discover that this was an error in 
typing. Such places are ordinarily left fur- 
nished completely, and sold so. 

But he was more than satisfied. There 
were not even hair lines in the ceilings; the 


Dick was — 


April | 


woodwork was heavy and ornate 
this room, mahogany in that, walr 
other; the bathroom fittings we 
correct baked-on white. There we 
sonable question but that the g 
was behind the engaging a 
money had been buried in the wa 
house. 

“Tf Brower really means to le; 
me,”’ he chuckled, “‘the deal is mai 
not be able to say enough in favor 

He locked the great front 
walked around the mansion to lo 
sea. The nearness of the wa 
lighted him when he looked at 
upper window. The waves were? 
tirelessly against a hidden sea 
sixty feet of the house. 

He stepped to the edge of | 
ground upon which Sea Whispe 
and looked over at the sea wall, 
a retaining wall. It was a solidly 
braced and strutted structure of 
timbers, sloping steeply toward 
a structure as enduring of shock 
slip. The shock would be unthi 


But this sea wall, unfortunately 
and for Sea Whispers, had to br 
against no great battering onset, 
the weak and tireless tapping 
The bank was hollowed where 
A brooklet of sea water was floy 
the wall, murmurously seeki 
crevices, pushing at every crann 
weakly at the sand below, stri 
its way again to the clamoring 
side, there to lift up again ands 
to the attack. And a section 
two hundred yards away had 
slumped forward in defeat. T 
waves were leaping over this fz 


walked along the sturdy wall. 
to the dozing hack. 
“‘Kipp’s,”’ he snapped. 
The lone real-estate dealer o 
Beach was glad to break his seaso 
“That house,” he said, “‘is w 
dred thousand dollars—anywhe 
They do say that Sea Whispers 
senator in a quarter of a million. 
wonder.” 
‘“What do you think it’s wort) 
Kipp combed his brown beard 
his lips. * 
““There’s a mortgage of twenty- 
sand dollars on it,’’ he said. “Ty 
take the place as a gift if I had tog 
bond. The senator went bad, yo 
and the receiver sold Sea Whisp 
fellow in New York. They say | 
for almost nothing. Well, that’ 
worth—next to nothing!” 
““Can’t that wall be fixed?” 
“Sure! And it’ll stay fixed, 
keep a gang at work the year ro 
see, the house is built on sand. 
around here has got a way of shi 
and it would take the United St 
ernment to keep any part of 
place. All that shore-front st 
I could show you places 
ocean has put a quarter of an 
man’s property—and, mind yo 
stay there—and other places” 
ocean has simply wiped people 
now the ocean has taken after Sea Vi 
and I can tell you that it will be: 
in the long run to let the ocean | 
People around here have sunk foi 


came in after the point he d 
mind he’d fight, and | 
On the return trip to New Yor 
didn’t do any figuring in relation to} 
mission. He sat staring with dist 
at the flying landscape. He went 
to Jake Brower’s office. When h 
was sent in the operator dismissed ? 
an importunate broker and called f 
“Good afternoon, Mr. Bettinger. 
your deal coming on?” ; 
“Tt isn’t coming on at all, Mr. r 
““What’s the hitch?” =, 
“You asked me to go down an 


was down there this morning.” 
The operator smiled and nod ¢ 
“Fine house, isn’t it, Mr. Be 
“The house is all right. It’s @ 

house. They say down there that 

cost Senator Harrington a qu 
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| I’m taking your word for it, Mr. 
you know. I’m taking it at a 
: of seventy-five thousand dollars, 
‘safe enough. Your deal is made! 
ow to get up the contract. I 
d that your party is taking my 
and giving me this country place 
thousand cash. Seventeen thou- 
be paid down on signing the con- 
>wenty-three thousand on passing 
ir commission on the sale of my 
ht thousand two hundred dollars. 
ave any part of it when the con- 

ed ” 


yntract isn’t going to be signed,”’ 
ick sullenly. ‘‘There isn’t going 
sale. I’m not going to let you 
place, Mr. Brower. It’s not 
ollar f” 
| 
lurched back in his chair, and 
stare on Dick. His big gray eyes 
ered from Dick’s while the young 
d what he had seen at Golden 
‘hen the tale was told Brower sat 
ment, and then put out his broad 


| 
isped it with a slight flush. He 
‘ine commission, but it was some- 
ave his honesty appreciated. 
_ make our mistakes, son,”’ said 
or, “and Jake Brower makes more 
ody else, because he takes more 
I’ve made a mistake in you, and 
rizing.”” 

istake?’’ asked Dick. 
3ettinger,’’ said the operator with 
, “I will admit that I had a vague 
that there was a nigger in this 
; one of those premonitions, you 
ad, naturally, I supposed you 
t the nigger.” 
ed forward to answer the tele- 


‘etlow to draw that contract on 
‘out, Bettinger.” 

was that, Mr. Brower?” 

‘0 tell Tetlow—to draw—the con- 
; the same. Good day, Bettin- 
'. Hello, hello!” 


vir 


ft on 
‘well-dissimulated apprehension, 
Simeon Ellerbach watched his 
ing. When he saw Lloyd Cantlon 
n the threshold his apprehension 
ute anguish. He sprang to his 
ashed forward and seized Lloyd 
p unresponsive hands and drew 
1e office. 
my dear fellow, I am so glad to 
‘he chuckled, and if tears of sym- 
yd be heard dripping under his 
‘was no more than the decent re- 
i the plight of Lloyd demanded. 
».me, my boy. I know all about 
ltracted. To be candid with you, 
(tly distracted. Awful—awful! 
ot the word!” 
“ned,” said Lloyd harshly. 
7; at all, my dear fellow. Don’t 
LYou’ve lost considerable money, 
lave the world before you yet. 
(ng, wonderfully clever and ener- 
‘ou can start again. We all make 
12s, and we learn by them. What 
pet say, my dear lad? What does 
ay? I'll tell you candidly; he 
rour dead selves as stepping- 
é'ise to higher things.’ Yes, sir, 
1; the ——’” 
l.es with the poet!’’ cried Lloyd. 
wut my money? What have you 
2 about my seventeen thousand 


t ake that tone, my dear fellow,” 
rbach. ‘‘To be perfectly candid 
have not been able to sleep at 
thinking of that awful loss.’ 

/dn’t you find the twenty-three 
ollars to close the title as you 


‘npossible,”’ said Ellerbach pite- 
think we were very fortunate 
. rower consented to accept the 
n housand as liquidated damages 
| hold us to the completion of our 
-| shudder to think that he might 
‘| from me that beautiful Sea 
sind given us his almost worth- 
of cats and dogs. I shudder— 


3 something very queer about 
rbach,”’ said Llo dfiercely. “It 
‘at we learned the truth about 
@the day after we signed the con- 


v\y queer, indeed,” said Ellerbach 
4) of woe. “I depended on you 
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entirely there—you are so shrewd and pene- 
trating! But do not apologize, my dear 
fellow; I understand. I do not blame you 
in the least. 

“Who would not have been deceived? 
Consider! The bridge was certainly pro- 
jected, was it not? We made sure of that. 
And the wise men had indeed bought up 
cheaply all the lands about the terminals of 
the bridge, had they not? That was a mat- 
ter of record. And there was talk in the air 
about the coming bridge. How could we 
know that the project had been abandoned 
and that the rumors had been set afloat by 
the same wise men in the hope of passing 
the many properties they had taken? We 
fell into a trap, my dear lad, a damnable 
trap!” 

“T believe the documents you showed me 
were authentic,” said Lloyd grudgingly. “TI 
believe that the bridge was really to be 
built, and that the project was not given 
over until recently. Otherwise I should 
hold you very sternly to account, Ellerbach. 
Where did you get those maps and letters 
from?” 

“T cannot tell you that,’’ pleaded the 
deed buyer, spreading his yellow hands. 
“In honor, my dear fellow, in honor!” 

“Tn honor,’’ repeated Lloyd, glaring at 
him. ‘‘Do you intend to make good your 
half of my loss?” 

Ee Howscane lee 

“You have this place at Golden Beach.” 

The deed buyer looked at him obliquely, 

and then turned to commune in silence with 
his black window. 
- “Ttismarveloustomehow quick thinking 
you are, Mr. Cantlon,’’ he said cheeringly, 
when he turned again. ‘‘We should in- 
deed be able to do something worth while 
with that beautiful estate. We should be 
able to make a very good trade, eh? And 
we will be more careful this time. Ha-ha! 
We will, indeed! We will keep out of the 
hands of the tricksters this time. But you 
know it is very difficult to trade country 
property without adding cash? Are you in 
position still to find some cash, Mr. Cant- 
on?” 

“ce No ! %”? 

“A little! Can you not find a very few 
thousand dollars?” 

“e No ! ” 


“But surely you can borrow something,” 
coaxed the deed buyer. ‘‘You still have 
credit, have you not? Come, you can 
scrape up two or three thousand, Iamsure!”’ 

“Not a red cent!’’ growled Lloyd. ‘I 
make no more deals with you.” 

Ellerbach rubbed his lank jaw with a 
sound of leather on sandpaper. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders and smiled amiably. 

“T do not blame you, my lad; I do not 
blame you. Indeed I think you are show- 
ing exceptional good sense. You are going 
to cease speculating, eh? A very wise and 
farsighted decision! If I had a son of your 
age I should be perfectly candid with him 
and should warn him against speculation. 
I know so many speculators who have 
failed. I know twenty such for the one who 
has risen to fortune. You brilliant young 
men—so clever, so admirably energetic, so 
unswerving—have your eyes fixed on the 
few successful ones, and you do not see or 
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hear of the many and many who failed. 
And what joy can a man find in gaining 
money so? What rest or peace has he 
when he is forever blown about by the 
winds of chance? As the poet says, Mr. 
Cantlon, ‘Uneasy lies the head.’ Ah, yes, 
uneasy lies his head.” 

Mr. Ellerbach’s voice trailed away in a 
note of commiseration. 

“You go to thunder!” snarled Lloyd, 
rising and stalking from the office. ‘I’m 
not done with you yet!” 

“T am delighted to hear it, my dear 
lad!” called the deed buyer, following him 
to the door. “I beg of you not to go away 
angry. Come again, any time; I shall 
always be glad to see you, and I shall cer- 
tainly have some nice little deal for us both. 
Good day, Mr. Cantlon; good day!” 

He shut the door. He sighed and re- 
turned haltingly to his desk by the dark 
window. He pulled a drawer open and 
looked down at the blue prints and corre- 
spondence and other data having to do 
with the defunct project of building the 
bridge across the Hudson. He sighed again 
and lifted this material to a place before 
him. He proceeded to fold this material 
and to secure it with pins, and to put it 
into a large Manila envelope. As he folded 
each piece he sighed deeply. When all the 
documents were in the envelope he sealed it 
and addressed it, sniffing weakly as his 
hands moved about the desk. Then he 
rang for a messenger. The uniformed mes- 
senger came. 

“Deliver this package,” said Ellerbach, 
handing him the Manila envelope. 

“Bowers?”’ said the messenger, studying 
the deed buyer’s crawling script. 

“Brower!”’ exclaimed Ellerbach testily. 
“Jacob Brower! Have you no eyes in your 
head, young man? Gracious me, how 
stupid the young men are nowadays! De- 
liver that package to Jacob Brower, and if 
you chance to see him you might tender 
him my kindest and most cordial regards.” 

When the messenger had gone he lifted a 
newspaper and disclosed his morning’s mail, 
in the reading of which he had been inter- 
rupted by Lloyd. 

He shuffled the missives, sniffing over 
them and working his thick gray eyebrows, 
until he came to a square and heavy en- 
velope with nothing on it but the meager 
address. He opened this one: 


My dear Mr. Ellerbach: In accordance with 
my custom, I am sending you a little check, 
which I ask you to accept in the spirit in which 
it is sent. I realize that what success I have had 
in operating has been due to the excellent co- 
operation afforded me by the brokers, and I 
feel that I should, in common fairness, let them 
share in the fruits of their good work. You are 
probably aware that most operators do not feel 
this way. Yours for better real estate, 

JACOB BROWER. 


He lifted out, with quite an explosive 
sniff, a check to his order for five hundred 
dollars, and put it aside. For a moment he 
studied the letter, noting with admiration 
that it was a printed form cunningly simu- 
lating typewriting. 

“He is up to everything,’ he murmured, 
talking aloud to himself in the way. of 
men who are much alone. “A perfectly 
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wonderful man! How rash it was to work 
against him in that matter of the Dollinger 
Building! I should have known he would 
find it out. He finds everything out. I must 
not permit myself to be tempted again. I 
was well advised to be perfectly candid 
with him when he sent for me, and to ac- 
knowledge freely that the blame was all 
that young fool Cantlon’s.”’ 


virrg 


“TE YOU would give me the source of 
your suspicions, Bettinger,’ said Old 
Man Hopper, frowning thoughtfully, “I 
should be better able to advise you. And, 
after all, you have nothing but suspicions 
concerning this deal. There are certainly 
features in it that suggest crookedness, but 
I do not care to waive a substantial com- 
mission on vague suspicion. You cannot 
tell me whom you have been speaking to?”’ 
“No, I can’t, Mr. Hopper,” said Dick. 
He had come hot from a conversation 
with Lloyd Cantlon—a humbled and chas- 
tened Lloyd, though a sore and angry one. 
“The finger of suspicion,” said the Old 
Man with a touch of pompousness that be- 
came him, “would seem to point to Jake 
Brower. He received the seventeen thou- 
sand dollars that was put up on the con- 
tract and was forfeited when the other side 
failed to offer title. The attitude of this 
office toward Jake Brower is not cordial; 
the finger of suspicion has pointed toward 
him before. He has never been detected in 
outright crookedness, or we should refuse 
to handle his business. I must admit that 
he has scrupulously honored his obligations 
to brokers. 

“Every business man, Bettinger, is con- 
strained by the necessity of things to do 
business with people whom he doesn’t 
fancy. One must buy where he can and sell 
where he can—to an extent. Jake Brower 
has been able to pay more—or more 
quickly—and to sell more cheaply than 
others, and it has been our duty as brokers 
to deal with him. But no self-respecting 
business man will deal with a known rascal 
or trickster. Before he is a business man 
he is a gentleman, and he will have nothing 
to do with swine who do not follow the 
rules of honest business. 

“Tf I had known, Bettinger, that you 
had a deal on with this fellow Ellerbach I 
should have stopped it dead. That con- 
temptible fellow can’t buy or sell through 
this office. But as he has had the advantage 
of our service, he shall pay. Although the 
deal fell through, he shall pay full commis- 
sion on the sale of that seashore place, or 
there is no law in New York. 

“T am interested in what you tell me 
about the farm. You may make what ar- 
rangements you please about the farm with 
Jake Brower, and the firm will take for its 
share the cash claim against Mr. Eller- 
bach.” 

“Thank you, sir,’”’ said Dick. 

“T thought that perhaps you might need 
a little home in the suburbs,”’ said the Old 
Man, relaxing; and his glance dwelt for a 
moment on the straight back of his pretty 
secretary. 

“Not at all, sir,’ said Dick, flustered. 
“Tt was just—just a matter of sentiment.” 

“Oh, that is entirely different,’’ mur- 
mured Mr. Hopper. 


Jake Brower grunted cordially that 
afternoon when Dick entered his office. 

“You’re a strange broker, Mr. Bet- 
tinger,’’ he said. “I never owed a broker a 
commission yet but he didn’t camp on my 
premises until he got it; but you don’t 
seem to worry. Where’s your bill?” 

He drew a big check book out of a slot in 
the desk. 

“T’m not going to give you a bill, Mr. 
Brower,” said Dick. 

“cc No?” 

“No; I don’t think I care to take the 
commission.” 

Jake Brower leaned back and opened his 
mouth. 

“What’s wrong with you, Bettinger?’ 
he gasped. ‘‘You must be going off your 
chump! You come in here and try to queer 
your own deal, and now you talk about not 
wanting the commission. Say, what’s up?”’ 

“T don’t care to take the commission, 
Mr. Brower, because a friend of mine lost 
a great deal of money through this deal—all 
the money he had. I feel I would be taking 
advantage of his misfortune.” 

“Eilerbach?”’ 

“No, not Ellerbach.”’ 

“Suit yourself, my son,’’ said Brower, 
shutting the check book. ‘“‘The money is 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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Radiola V 


Mahogany finished case, of 
rugged build. Three tubes— 
detector and two step 
amplification. 


This symbol of quality 
is your protection 
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Dry Cells Replace Storage Batteries 


A new vacuum tube has made it possible. Radiola V and 
Radiola RC have been topping them all in popularity for 
dependability and long range—receiving over thrilling 
distances—up to 1,500 miles and more. Now both are 
converted to dry battery operation. This means greatly 
lowered cost—does away with bulky storage batteries— 


gives the far-away farmer the same good service it gives — 


the city man. 

No more need for expensive storage battery and charger. 
A big saving! And a saving made greater by the new offer 
—a combination offer of receiver and accessories—com- 
plete at a price remarkably low. 


“There's a Radiola , far every purse” 


Ask your nearest Radio or Electrical Dealer for folder giving details of these two 
great receivers 


“On The Air” 


@ The best entertainment and edu- 
cation that the world, serious and at 
play, can provide— ° 


@ Music by famous orchestras— 


gq Songs by famous artists, singing 
to you in person— 


@ Complete church services— 


q Instantaneous reports of sporting 
events, play by play, blow by blow— 


@ Weather reports, crop informa- 
tion, time signals— 

@ Stock and bond quotations — 
@ Fashion hints — 

@ Bedtime stories for the children 
Q Statesmen explaining national 
problems — a 
q Election returns. 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Dept.: 233 Broadway, New York. District Sales Offices: 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; 433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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fowers ‘The Cost 


Radiola V or Radiola RC 
Complete $142.50 


The New Way: Complete for dry battery oper- 

ation, including three new type WD-12 Radiotron Thiayenol. of; ewalty 
vacuum tubes; head telephones; “A” battery tet fae 
consisting of three dry cells; “B” battery con- 

sisting of three 22% volt units. $142.50. 


The Old Way: The price of Radiola V or Beelaes > 
Radiola RC, when equipped for storage battery Three tube. set—detecto 


and two step amplifier. 


Distance! 
W. G. Ball’s enthusiasm bubbled 


over. Here’s what he wrote from Lake 


City, Minn., about his Radiola V. 


“T connected up the radio set last 
night.... This beats them all for 
quality of tone and range and ease 
of control. From 7 in the evening 
- to 12, I heard the following stations: 
Newark, N. J.; Davenport, Iowa; 
Pittsburgh; Pa.; Kansas City, Mo. 
(2 stations); St. Louis, Mo.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Regina, Sas., Sioux Falls, 
S. D.; Ames, lowa; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Atlanta, Ga. (2 stations); 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Anthony, Kansas; 
W.C.O.; Lockport, N. Y.; Chicago 
(2 stations); Macon, Ga.; Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; Portland, Ore.; Los 
: Angeles, Cal.; Denver, Colo. 
“Tf there is anyone that wants to be 
shown, send them down here. 


“Respectfully yours, 
“W.G. BALL” 


Solid mahogany, attrac- 


operation, formerly came to $207.50. rely fished 


“There's a Radiola . for every purse” 
ie 


Ask your nearest Radio or Electrical Dealer for folder giving details of these two _ 
great receivers cence 


Serge, 


- Radiola 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Dept.: 233 Broadway, New York. District Sales Offices: 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; 433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiola 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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TOO TIRED 


to take A BATH 


OW often are you too tired to go 

out in the kitchen and fuss with 
the old-fashioned heater—too tired to 
wait thirty minutes for the water to 
get hot? 


A hot bath would be a real luxury— 
a veal comfort—more refreshing, more 
restful than anything you can think 
of. But it’s just too much trouble! 


Pittsburg Water Heaters have made 
baths easy to take. They are prepar- 
ing the baths for thousands of tired 
men and women every evening—giv- 
ing them their tubs every morning. 


And the water is heated more cheaply 
per gallon than you can heat it by any 
other method. 


There are eighteen different sizes 
and types of Pittsburg Water Heaters. 
One of them will exactly fit the require- 


ments of your home, give it perfect © 


hot water service—twenty-four hours, 
every day—in the most economical and 
efficient way. 


Ask the Pittsburg dealer in your 
vicinity—the gas company or one of 
the prominent plumbers—to demon- 
strate the Pittsburg to you. He will 
tell you how the easy-payment plan 
allows you to practically make ‘your 
own terms. 


Or, write to us, mentioning the num- 
ber of hot water faucets there are in 
your home and the number of persons 
in your family. We will recommend 
the proper size Pittsburg for your 
needs. At the same time, we will send 
you a copy of “The Well Managed 
Home,” an interesting little book tell- 
ing the whole story of hot water service. 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburg 


AUTOMATIC GAS 


Bear in mind 
that Pittsburg 
Water Heaters 
are made and 
guaranteed by 
the oldest and 
largest manu- 
facturers of cop- 
per coil heaters 
in the world, a 
company with 
a reputation ex- 
tending over a 
quarter of a 
century. 


WATER HEATERS 


“If it’s done with heat, you can do it better with gas”’ 


(Continued from Page 127) 
here for you when you are yourself again. 
It’s here any time you want it, understand? 
And I’ll be a whole lot relieved when you 
come and get it. I’m afraid of you, Bet- 
tinger.”’ 

“But—if you want to give me that little 
Jersey farm 4 

““Ah-h!”’ breathed the operator, smiling. 

“T am not taking it as a commission,” 
said Dick. “I want it because it is fairly 
mine. You took over that farm about two 
years ago, Mr. Brower, just before the talk 
started about the bridge. The farm is le- 
gally yours now, but you didn’t get it 
fairly. You bought the mortgage of five 
thousand dollars that was on it—an open 
mortgage—and you immediately started 
foreclosure. That was one month after the 
old owner had died and while his affairs 
were very mixed. Money was tight then; 
and his son, who was in college, was unable 
to! replace the mortgage at once, and you 
got the farm. 

“You make so many deals that perhaps 
you will not recognize the name of the 
former owner when I give it to you. His 
name was Bettinger—Richard Bettinger.” 

“Any relation?” asked Brower concern- 
edly. 
“My father.” 

“I’m sorry to hear this,” said the oper- 
ator. ‘‘I make no apologies for the manner 
in which I took the farm. It was strictly 
legal, and I don’t waste time on niceness. 
I took it, as you may know, because I got 
wind of the coming of the bridge. 

“Well, I was stuck with it. Until you 
brought me this Rip Van Winkle who 
thought the tip on the bridge was news I 
was stuck with it. It lay out there on the 
table; no city broker would waste time on 
a little farm. Do you want it for yourself 
or to sell?” 

“For myself, of course.”’ 

Brower jotted down some figures. 

“You can have it instead of your com- 
mission,” he said briskly. “I’ve made 
money on it, and I’d like to pass it. Tell 
Tetlow to draw you a deed; he’ll find the 
referee’s deed to me in the safe. 

“And say, son,’”’ he said, rising and roll- 
ing to the doorway to slap the departing 
Dick on the shoulder, “‘don’t be so awfully 
uppish. I can put a lot of business in the 
way of a man who isn’t too clever to play 
fair with me. I’ll put you on the list.” 

The hour was approaching five when 
Dick reéntered the office of Felix J. Hopper, 
Ine., on West Seventy-second Street. He 
went to his desk and made a pretense of 
busying himself with the study of a rent 
schedule, while he watched furtively the 
doorway of the Old Man’s private office. 

Lloyd Cantlon was at his own desk. 

An Oriental-looking man—dark and 
short and sleek and loudly dressed—came 
down the aisle, puffing a bad cigar. 

“Mr. Cantlon?”’ he asked, smiling fa- 
miliarly. He sat down at Lloyd’s elbow 
and commenced to strew papers about. 
“T’m a friend of Simeon Ellerbach’s,’”’ he 
whispered, winking. ‘‘My name is Elias 
Trefusian, of Washington Street. I’m in the 
dried fruits. There’s my card.”’ 

He cocked his cigar and tapped one of 
the papers that he had exuded. 

“That’s my place on Washington 
Street,”’ he said; “‘my place of business. I 
own it! I’m applying to the West Shore 
Savings Institution for a loan of sixty thou- 
sand dollars, and I hear they’re asking this 
firm to make an appraisal. My friend Eller- 


bach told me if I would see you it would be © 


all right.’ 

“He did, did he?’’ commented Lloyd in 
a neutral tone. 

“Sure! He told me you could fix me up 
with a nice appraisal. Naturally I’m will- 
ing fo pay something for it. What do you 
sa ” 


“What do you say?” exclaimed Lloyd 
loudly. 

The Washington Street importer drew 
back surprisedly, and looked around with 
a frown. 

“You do business right across the board 
up here, don’t you? Well, that suits me 
too. There’s my check for two hundred and 
fifty. Is it all right?” 

“Put on the back of it what it’s for,’’ 
said Lloyd. “Write on the back of it, ‘For 
an appraisal of the Washington Street 
property.’”’ 


“Tf you like,” said the merchant, won- 


dering at the hardihood of this bribe taker. 

Lloyd folded the check, put it into an 
envelope, which he addressed to the West 
Shore Savings Institution, and then pointed 
to the door. 


April i4 


“Here!’’ exclaimed the st 
chant. “What are you doing 
check?” 

“I’m going to send it to th 
snapped Lloyd. ‘Get out!” 

“T guess not!’’ blustered th 
porter. “Give me back that chee 


sian, jerked him to his feet, rush 
the door and projected him into § 
second Street. ; 

Mr. Trefusian halted his flight 
gutter edge, scowled, and then ] 


way, shrugging his shoulders. 

“He offered me a bribefor ana 
explained Lloyd to the Old Man, 
been brought from his office by 
of the fruit importer’s departur 
his check. I’m sending it to the 

“Quite right,’ agreed the 
“Quite right, Cantlon!” He 
into his room, smiling. 


waiting for her at the door. _ 
“What do you say if we walk ho 
evening, Miss MacGowan?” he as 
a ghastly smile. 
She looked at him, looked oi 
the plate glass at the drizzle o: 
sleet that had set in, and nodde 
“T think it is a lovely evening 
Mr. Bettinger.” 
They turned their backs on th 
this evening and faced into th 
weather that was blowing from 
When they had come to the par 
gested that they should go into ii 
low its rustic paths on their nort 


way. 

“Miss MacGowan,” he said 
that started to be an excited 
that was yanked down to a de 
was twenty-four years old yes 
when a man is twenty-four it is h 
that he settled down and got m 
took a serious view of life.” 


tinger,”’ she said. “‘ When a girl is 
four she takes a very serious vie 
is not married. But I understa 
fectly, Mr. Bettinger.’ 4 
“The girl I want, Miss MacGoy 
one who can content herself wii 
simple way of living until we ar 
If she is willing to live in a little 
in Jersey, where she will have t 
own work, where she will have to¢ 
washing and the cooking and the me 
and not expect amusements, she is 
for me. ‘= 
“The farmhouse I am thinkit 
MacGowan, is four miles from 
Lee Ferry and a half mile of muda 
from the trolley. The nearest ne 
seven blocks away, and he has no 
his house for three years. There 
in the house, no electricity, no 
it is like living on a desert i 
there are none of the pleasures 
shore, and there is no view. Th 
big enough to make work, and s 
that they are all turns and corn 
He paused for breath. If there w 
surprises in store for the lady of this 
manor, they were going to be 
ones. When he arrived home from: 
of nights, after that final half-mile 
he was going to find a girl who 
contented. : 
“‘And have you got this farml 
Bettinger?”’ 
“T have it, Miss—Edna.” 
“Why, that is just the sort of F 
always wanted to live in!”’ she 
way you describe it, it sound 
clusive! And after a long wh 
dreadfully long while—we co 
little car—a very little one—co 
Dick?” 


“On the very next commissid! 
promised. “And that will be might. 
because I’m getting in right now. 
it, won’t we, Edna? It’s really a V4 
place, and we’ll sell it for a big Pr 
building plots some day.” e 

They sat on a park bench. The 
was wet. Darkness had closed the 
the leafless shrubbery looked like tat 
rusty wire, the disconsolate trees wet 
ping sleet, and sleet and rain blew im 
faces. 4 

“Tsn’t it perfectly beautiful th 
in snowy weather?” sighed Miss 
Gowan blissfully. 


a” 
in 


_ those years calling hogs on the old 
home. He began to yell about 
es. He got into the chamber of 
and kept up his. class yell; all 
-kissed Los Angeles and the cli- 
the poppy fields and the climate 
igainvillea and the mocking birds 
‘mate. And the more Frank yelled 
his ear felt. The rest of Los An- 
xe and yelled in sympathy, and 
‘u can hear as soon as you cross 
ad start down toward the orange 
‘hat Los Angeles uproar, telling 
‘about it. And Frank Wiggins’ 
‘leads all the rest. 
'1’t all you fellows be like Frank 
id come out to give us the once- 
e sticking your spear into us a 
ive a heart! Don’t sock it to us 
‘ause we make a noise. With the 
'd everything, honest, we feel so 
.if we don’t yell now and then 
‘a casing. 
‘if a hen found a golden egg in 
nd didn’t cackle about it you’d 
yring her neck, wouldn’t you? 
Valifornians are not that kind of 
3 all. 
it that now and then one of your 
vive citizens does come out to 
tensive study of us in the effort 
‘he California bug and find out 
's us get that way. We are glad 
|. If he guys us when he gets 
i) all right; anything to get our 
ne paper. We greet him and pay 
. to hear him talk and we show 
imate and the mocking birds and 
‘sed slopes and the geraniums at 
and the poppy fields and the cli- 
\ note his incredulous amaze at 
it we are indeed human; that we 
iwl and get our feet in the soup 
|t, and we are childishly pleased. 
| little to make us Californians 
lit he always goes away too soon, 
es us sad. 
isan Eastern writer. But no, he 
1e out here to kill a dodo bear or 
|ar—anyway, it was some sort of 
shat I never heard about. En- 
ais fatuous pursuit, he blistered 
els, lost one hundred and fifty- 
ids and sunburned himself—and 
{ an amount of him there was to 
| But he seemed to think his 
\whoosit bear was more interest- 
jus Californians, so he’s out. 


-arrassment of Riches 


ja Wilcox Putnam—but as I re- 
‘Wilcox Putnam specialized on 
exclusively. I don’t blame her 
‘0 Californian does, not even a 
Gean. There’s a spell that winds 
i the traveler directly he hits the 
‘| Valley, and Los Angeles has a 
in that spell. Talk to any Los 
in, woman or child for five min- 
{2 spell of the Los Angeles booster 
jut and wrap its tentacles about 
nlareagone coon. Man, woman 
‘member. The child’s vocabu- 
» limited to the one word “goo.” 
»o will make you see little pink 
‘gling golden harps above a field 
ed poppies, and mocking birds 
ir heads off amid the golden ap- 
| new Hesperides. It’s a fact. 
t hand it to Los Angeles. 

jo here! Los Angeles isn’t all 
2 I know it sounds that way, but 
ell I spoke about; the phenom- 
(mulative result of the first war 
1, Frank Wiggins turned loose 
lzovered Los Angeles and started 
éoutit. One sometimes wonders 


i 


Darts of the state do not start a 
ment of their own, but any 
( knows how futile would be the 
jany other section of California 
| feeble squeak heard above the 
incessant hallelujah of Los An- 
i mocking birds and her climate 
(aniums at Christmas. 
California many years ago. 
s Angeles, of course! The spell 
ly place got hold of me and I 
‘e for six golden years. The 
‘hose years is still upon me too. 
itervals I revisit the place, and 
iny valuable friends grow elo- 
|g me the old, old story. They 
I know it by heart. I do not 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


blame them; I love them for it. Moreover, 
I know that they are quite unconscious that 
they have the boosting bug. It is the habit 
of a lifetime. It is more than a habit; it is 
a beautiful disease, and you’ll have to kill 
the Los Angelefio to stamp it out. . . . 
No, he would not miss a note in his rhap- 
aie Over yonder he would be telling it 
still. 

However—as I write this article it is the 
eighteenth of February, and all day the 


PHOTO. BY KOLB BROTHERS, GRAND CANYON, ARIZONA 
A Typical Party of Eastern Trippers Starting to Ride Down to Springtime 
in the Grand Canyon 


thermometer has registered seventy in my 
room. No fire. This is on the Heights 
overlooking San Francisco Bay, next door 
to the old Joaquin Miller home, which now 
is a city park. The acacia trees are bloom- 
ing and they are full of robins and jays and 
a host of smaller birds that have been driven 
down from the mountains by the heavy 
snows. - I saw several butterflies today, and 
a lot of red roses are blooming outside my 
window. 

They are like the ragged robins that 
mother used to pull into the living room of 
mornings back East. La France roses are 
blooming east of the house and the calla 
lilies are rank under the eaves. From the 
front window I can look out across the bay, 
and the air is warm and hazy, like one of 
Frank Stanton’s lazy, hazy, daisy days in 
June. Along the streams the bees are busy 
among the pussy willows. And it is winter 
in Northern California. 

It is almost spring. Spring comes early 
in California. Soon I shall be going home. 
My home is on a bluff overlooking the 
Trinity River, in the extreme north of the 
state. Up there we do not have the mock- 
ing birds, but we have the climate. Hon- 
estly, if I had the power to make it over 
I don’t know of a thing I would do to it. 


Boosting! But what can you expect of 
ohne who once lived six years in and about 
Los Angeles? 

We do not grudge you your social graces. 
On our own streets we wear what we please 
and no one cares. There is no one to care, 
for the other fellow is doing it too. My 
most vivid recollection of New York is of 
one sweltering July day when I looked up 
the street called Broadway and saw a sea 
of bobbing straw hats and dinky coats; 


a million of them, apparently, and all alike. 
Every man was like every other man. They 
looked like a million twins. 

I stood apart and looked at myself. For 
the first time in my simple life I was one 
man in amillion; one individual that stood 
out above his fellows, conspicuous as a boil 
on a fat man’s nose. But I was not exalted 
by the fact. I was vaguely ashamed; the 
only time in my career that I was ashamed 
of something I hadn’t done. I was the only 
man in that million wearing a cloth hat. 

And right then my Western spirit of un- 
selfishness manifested itself within me, big 
as a horse. You were welcome to your 
blankety-dashed straw hats and your dinky 
coats. Maybe I shall look like a rube, I 
thought, when I get back to San Francisco 
and go breezing up Market Street in my 
corduroys and battered slouch hat, but by 
golly, I’ll be comfortable and I’ll be happy! 
I'll shed my coat if I want to, and go in my 
shirt sleeves, and it won’t matter; for out 
West we are all crazy, anyway, and gee but 
it’s great to be crazy! 

Now, keep right on remembering that I 
was not born a Westerner. I was not a 
product of the purple sage and the great 
wide spaces. I was a Hoosier, transmuted: 
overnight into a good working member of 


. 
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We Californians. In my heart I knew that 
any of those poor galley slaves, if dumped 
suddenly into California, would shed his 
straw hat and become as rank a Californian 
as any of us. Thespirit of the West. Here 
is a crucible in which men from every state 
mingle together, simmer for a moment and 
then step forth—every man with his mouth 
open a foot, telling the world. It’s a fact. 
It’s the thing that has made California the 
greatest state in the—but I fancy I men- 
tioned that before. 

Nor do we feel envious in the matter of 
your superior mental attainments. We do 
not turn green when we hear that Boston 
is the seat of culture and New York the ex- 
act center of the universe. It’s our unselfish 
Western spirit. We beam when we are in- 
formed of the profound depths to which the 
plummet of erudition has descended in the 
Pierian springs that abound about Phila- 
delphia, Boston, St. Louie, New Orleans, 
Onondaga and the old home town back 
East. We do not envy Chicago her great- 
ness, nor New Orleans her restaurants. We 
cannot smell the stockyards and we can’t 
hear the mosquitoes singing hymns of 
praise over on the Jersey side. We are shy 
three chips and we know it, so we cheer- 
fully concede our inferiority. 

And we are not jealous of you on account 
of these things. We listen to the encomi- 
ums upon your mental and physical great- 
ness and give three cheers. Fine and 
dandy! You’re the duck’s whiskers and 
we're for you. Go to it, fellers! You’re 
all right! You’re older than us, so of 
course you’re bound to know more, and 
everything. Got larger brains and natu- 
rally stack up higher in the world of litera- 
ture and statesmanship and art and 
commercial enterprise. 


The Poet of the Sierras 


Still we do kick in with the fluff now and 
then. Franklin K. Lane, for instance. And 
afew others whose names perhaps will oc- 
cur to you. And Joaquin Miller. Every- 
body will concede that he wrote some 
big stuff, and yet whenever I think of 
Joaquin I think first of Columbus: ‘‘Sail 
on! Sail on! Sail on! and on!” That 
poem crystallizes our conception of the 
West; especially of California. I wish 
more people visualized Joaquin Miller when 
they think of California, instead of their 
favorite movie, in which the villain is shot 
eighteen times in seventeen minutes and 
every Californian packs two guns in his 
belt and speaks a language We Californians 
never heard, even in our wildest dreams. 

Joaquin Miller! I can see him yet, 
standing in his yard, up here on the Heights, 
leaning upon a staff that he had pulled out 
of a brush pile. Weak and haggard with 
that last illness, but with the fire of youth 
still smoldering far back in his cavernous 
eyes, he looked to me like a prophet as he 
gazed out over San Francisco Bay. A 
breeze went by. 

“Listen!” said Joaquin in a hushed, rev- 
erent voice. “Do you hear it? That’s 
God!”’ 

Miller was born in the East, but he was 
a Californian in spirit and in type. Like 
many another Eastern man, he had longed 
for the majesty of high mountains and the 
breath of God stealing down the cafions. 

“Two old fellows came to hunt me up one 
day,” Joaquin told me; “‘old neighbors of 
mine from Oregon. 

“Where you reckon he lives?’ one of 
them wondered. 

“*T don’t know,’ said the other; ‘but 
wherever he is, by gosh, we’ll find Joaquin’ 
on a high hill—lookin’ west!’’’ 

No, we lay no claim to distinction in the 
arts. Still, there’s Wallace Irwin and Will Ir- 
win and Peter Clark MacFarlane and Peter 
B. Kyne and Wilbur Hall and Eugene Man- 
love Rhodes and A. J. Waterhouse the 
poet—did you ever read Waterhouse’s ‘‘ Out 
Here in California’? A copy of it hung in 
General Pershing’s headquarters in France. 
Some have asserted that it won the war. 
We Californians are too modest to admit 
such a thing; nevertheless 

Harry Leon Wilson is ours. He has been 
writing for years, but he doesn’t go stale. 
It’s the climate. Instead of going back, he 
continues to sit down before his typewriter 
after breakfast and repeat his daily formula: 
“Day by day, in every little way, I’m going 
stronger and stronger.’’ And then he bats 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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Suppose that aléthe _ 
- General Motors Trucks—# 


UPPOSE some day that all the trucks which General Motors 
has built were to be driven past your door. 


From dawn to dark and into the night the steady movement 
would carry on, a stately procession of burden bearers, more than two 


hundred and fifty miles long. 


What a picture of the scope and variety: of American life their 


cargoes would reveal! 


Tuere would be great iron pipes for the oil 
fields, and shaggy logs from the woods; there 
would be meat and fruit and building mate- 
rials; furniture on its way from old homes to 
new; and children, in busses, bound for 
school. 


Railroad men measure transportation in 
ton miles —the movement of one ton one 
mile. Taking a hundred miles as a fair day’s 
run, the GMC Trucks in service have a 
daily capacity of 5,869,000 ton miles, which 


means that they could carry for one mile, in 
one day: 
The annual wheat crop of Kansas — 
plus material enough to build two Woolworth 
Buildings, 
plus food enough to furnish breakfast, dinner and 
supper for four cities.as big as Detroit, 
plus coal enough to warm the homes of Boston all 
winter. ; 
Friend of the farmer whose time and pro- 
duce it saves; friend of the city dweller 
whose living costs it reduces; friend of the 


GENERAL 


Maker of PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


Buick + CapILLAC « CHEVROLET « OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE « GMC Trucks 
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railroad whose less profitable business it assumes, and whose terminal 
congestion it relieves, the motor truck has only begun the work it is 
destined to do. 


Every year the demand for its service increases, and the widespread 
resources of General Motors are a distinct advantage in helping to meet 
this demand. The same sort of engineering talent which has given 
Cadillac its reputation for craftsmanship, the same factory facilities 
which enable Chevrolet to pack so much value into its product—these 
are equally available in the building of GMC Trucks. 


And at Dayton, Ohio, the General Motors Research Corporation— 
the largest automotive laboratory in the world—is a permanent pledge 
that GMC Trucks will not merely profit from progress in the indus- 
try but will steadily contribute to that progress as well. 


MOTOR 


Its Divisions and Subsidiaries make ACCESSORIES, PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 
which contribute to the merit of many other trustworthy cars 


Detco ano Remy Execrrica, Equipment + Harrison RApIaTors * Jacox Steerinc Gears + FisHer Bopires + AC Spark Prucs-AC SpeepometeRs 
Hyarr Rotter Bearincs + Jaxon Rims + Detco Licur anp Power PLants AND FRIGIDAIRE 
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Power or Price ‘ 


Do you buy coal on a power basis or 
a price basis? A dollar spent for clean 
coal will purchase more heat value than 
one spent for inferior coal at a lower 
price. Fuel economy lies in purchas- 
ing the fuel requirements of your plant 
at lowest unit power cost, not at lowest 
price per ton. 


The Consolidation Coal Company, 
with its 98 bituminous mines in the six 
great coal producing districts, contrib- 
utes to the fuel economy of American 
industry by shipping only clean coal 
from which all possible waste sub- 
stance has been eliminated. 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 137 Market Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Fisher Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. ROANOKE, VA. First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Land Title Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Kirby Bldg. 
Foreign Offices { LONDON, ENGLAND, Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
(GENOA, ITALY, 10-Via Roma 
(82 PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd:, Shaughnessy Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. Milwaukee Western Fuel Company 
GREEN BAY, WIS. F. Hurlbut Company 
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Sales Agents 
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(Continued from Page 133) 
out a serial of about eighty-five thousand 
words, yawns and knocks off for the day, 
spending the afternoon in smacking the lit- 
tle white pill across the sun-kissed poppy 
fields at Carmel-by-the-Sea. 

Yes, yes, yes; I know; but don’t bother 
me when I’m going so good. I’m quite 
aware that many of these men were born in 
the East, but I’ve tried to explain that it 
doesn’t matter the least little bit. When 
a man once sets foot in California some 
joyous accolade descends upon him and he 
is a changed being. He may look and act 
the same. He may even smoke the same 
kind of tobacco that he smoked in his lost 
and benighted days; but once here he is 
henceforth and forever a Californian. 

That’s it. The mere accident of birth en- 
titles no other region to any of the credit. 
Men come here with genius, it is true. But 
their brains are undernourished and empty. 
It is the wonderful California climate that 
shoots the bubbles into them and makes 
them fizz and sparkle. 

I had a lot of neighbors back in Indiana— 
neighbors with brains. But they had not 
the yearning for the West, and I marvel at 
them. There was George Ade, for instance. 
What a whale of a fable George could have 
written had he come out here and listened 
a while to the Booster Chorus! But I don’t 
blame him much. It isnot wholly his fault. 
You see, George bought himself a cluster of 
pale cows, and now he is everything to 
them—papa, mamma, big brother and ten- 
der chaperon. 

They lean on him. And whenever he 
thinks of himself away out here in Califor- 
nia and those poor, pathetic pale cows 
awa-a-ay back there in Indiana, watching, 
watching down the locust lane—when he 
thinks thoughts like that, why, George 
breaks down and cries like a child. 

Listen here! Don’t you folks back there 
think you own Tad? And Rube Goldberg? 
Don’t you swell up like a dried apple when 
you contemplate them? Well, you’re 
wrong. They’re ours. Aside from being 
the most infernal practical joker that ever 
dropped pipe ashes down the back of my 
neck, Tad is the greatest sports cartoonist 
we ever loaned you. And Rube Goldberg— 
no use to explain Rube. He’s a cartoonist 
with a real sense of humor and a bank ac- 
count you couldn’t fly over with a blimp. 
He got his start here in California. It was 
the climate. f 


_Unsuspected Genius 


But as I mentioned before, we are modest 
about our great men. We may make an 
awful fuss over our climate and our poppy 
fields and our geraniums at Christmas, but 
we are content to let our great men speak 
for themselves. And some of them can do 
it too. Now, Hiram Johnson, for instance. 
Or But what’stheuse? Toenumerate 
all the men who have gone from us to carry 
the Western spirit to you would give a 
strong man lockjaw—than which no greater 
calamity could befall us Californians. 
Death, smallpox and the income tax are 
trivial things to be passed over with a 
smile; but if we Californians ever lose our 
voice we are ruined. 


April |. 


But I want to speak of Chay] 
Loan. To my mind Charles Emy 
Loan was the truest type of the } 
man I have ever known. WhenIf{ 
him he was a kid; a tall, rawbon 
with a mischievous twinkle in his, 
a humorous downward quirk at th 
of his mouth. He never lost thes 
then he exhibited signs of the litera 
ity that later manifested itself. Bj 
it was suggested to him that hem 
come a writer he treated the mat 
lofty boyish scorn. 

“‘T know my own limitations!” 

But Van was wrong. In a few, 
was one of the greatest fiction wr} 
country ever has known. And ¢ 
enough, he first broke into print wi 
umn of humorous cartoons on the 
hare craze! That was in the Los 
Times, and the ridiculous picture 
General Otis laugh—the only tim 
staff’s experience that the marti 
had ever manifested such a phen 

| 

Charley Van Loan’s Love! 


I think Van Loan had more frie 
any man in the world; real ones, ; 
weather friends. His outstanding 
teristic was an uncontrollable andj) 
exuberance that broke out in joyo 
ings of those he esteemed most 
Love taps he called his most oui 
manhandlings; but if so, they were 
taps of a bear cub, unconsciou 
strength. Invariably, however, t 
saults were accepted at Van’s est 
and the luckless victim, as soon a) 
able, never failed to come back fi 

Well, he went out smiling. Hey 
our own Jack London, when his |} 
flaming brightest. Dear old Van! 
to know where he is now! But al 
do know; wherever Van is there 
thing doing. 

We Californians are proud of } 
that. They show the world the} 
spirit in all its phases, and we an 
confess that as an agent in sprea 
news about our state, that beats 
Still, we can’t all be illustrious | 
only a few of us can make our pers} 
reach beyond the mountains; but’! 
blest of us can yell. 

Only one thing mars our serene! 
Some day we'll have to travel on ¢] 
to another generation of boosters 0) 
fields and our climate and our gil 
at Christmas. Yet this thing < 


we know we’ve done our durnedes 
world hasn’t heard about us it is 
no fault of ours. f 
And when my time comes to i 
hope to do it right up on the slope} 
west; trying to catch the first g') 
the next place and hoping that ity 
other California. And if it is, wh 
to tell you as I go; like the pot 
annuated old sailor in Bill Adams’ 
little poem. He was dying in} 
house, still wistful for the sea thi 
not sailed for many a year. As he 
last breath he looked beyond, an 
“Ships!”’ he cried exultantly. 
God there are ships! And there1! 
sea!” 


PHOTO. BY HARRY S. LAWTON ‘ 
Inside the Crater, Lassen Peak, Lassen Volcanic National Park, Californ! 
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pull hook. Im- 
ld Mary gave 
by tightly coil- 
k, then sending 
1 the force of a 
, striking the 
quarely in the 
d flooring him. 
h she calmly 
< to her stake. 
ely the picket 
a thing of low- 
ups, of excited 
and of general 
» complicated 
he animal men 
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THE ELLYPHANTS ARE COMING-G-G! 
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Practice at the Winter Quarters 


known to halt in her labors on the show lot 
that she might eye carefully the elephant 
that is working with her—or pretending 
to work. The best little trick that an ele- 
phant knows is to place its head within 
about an eighth of an inch of a wagon, and 
pretend to push while really not exerting 
an atom of effort. It often fools the bull 
men. But it doesn’t fool old Mary. One 
whirling blow of the trunk and Mary her- 
self does the resting. 

But her trunk isn’t Mary’s only weapon. 
There are nineteen bulls in her herd now, 
and some of them are bigger than she. A 
battle of trunks might result in a dishev- 
eled queen. So Mary has other and more 
judicious methods, one of which is to seize 
the ear of an offender with a quick thrust 
of her trunk, cramp it hard, then twist. 
It never has failed yet to produce a bellow- 
ing, howling subject, suddenly brought to 
his knees begging for mercy. Another 
gentle trick is to whirl suddenly, lower her 
head and with all her strength butt a 
criminal in the midriff. But her favor- 
ite 

Three years ago a full-grown male ele- 
phant was purchased from another show, 
where the rules of the herd leader evidently 
had been a trifle lax. For four or five days 
the new member gave evidences of resent- 
ing the stern rule of old Mary. Then sud- 
denly everything changed. He was the 


A Free Performance, 


meekest member of the whole herd. All 
his bluster and rebellion had vanished. 
Also three inches of his tail. Old Mary 
had made one swirling dive, caught his 
caudal appendage between her teeth and 
clamped hard, while fourteen thousand 
pounds of elephant flesh trumpeted and 
bellowed and squealed, and while the whole 
menagerie force struggled to break the 
hold. When it all was over, an operation 
was necessary to remove the crushed car- 
tilage and bone. One of old Mary’s very 
best boys now is a bobtailed elephant! 

As for her own misdeeds—she recognizes 
but one superior, the superintendent of the 
herd. To him and him alone she acknowl- 
edges the right of punishment—even makes 
ready for it. In 1914 one of the stars of the 
show was William Frederick Cody— Buffalo 


:Bill—and in his employ was a former officer 


of ‘the Russian Army, who, through the 
nonchalance of the circus, had become 
simply Rattlesnake Bill. 

Rattlesnake Bill teased old Mary, and 
the elephant hated him—so much that it 
became almost an obsession with her to 
get him. This she attempted at every 
opportunity, chasing him when she saw 
the chance, striving to sneak up on him— 
she could release any chain tie ever made 
by human hands—and once almost catch- 
ing him, and, failing, taking out her venge- 
ance on Colonel Cody’s spider trap, which 


Perhaps That is Why the Center Elephant is Cheating a Bit 
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Rattlesnake Bill drove, 
wrecking it. Then suddenly 
she halted at the sight of the 
superintendent. 

A bull hook lay on the 
ground. She reached for it, 
raised it and extended it to 
her keeper, offering it to him 
that he might punish her. 
But before he could raise 
his arm she had begun to 
talk, chirruping in his ear, 
curling her trunk around his 
neck, cooing at him with 
that peculiar blandishing 
tone which in its very soft- 
ness seems impossible for an 
elephant; then finally, 
whimpering, she went to 
her knees. If ever an ele- 
phant talked herself out of 
a well-deserved whack across 
the trunk it was old Mary, 
with the result that she re- 
turned to her place at the 
stake line victorious, while 
an order went forth that 
Rattlesnake Bill in the fu- 
ture must leave the ele- 
phants alone! 

In fact, it is such evidences of reasoning 
power and of quick thinking that make 
the elephant such a beloved thing to the 
circus man. All in spite of the knowledge 
that there is nothing in the world flightier 
than a bull herd when it so decides. In a 
crisis, such as a blow-down, a fire, a railroad 
wreck or a flooded circus lot, the chances 
are ten to one that an elephant herd will 
stand firm, particularly if there has been 
the slightest kind of warning to inform the 
members what is coming. But let a fire- 
cracker pop beneath a ponderous pachy- 
derm during a Fourth of July parade, or a 
dog fight start when the bulls are thinking 
about something else! When that happens 
don’t ask a circus man if an elephant can 
reason. He’ll tell you that the only thing 
that a bull is good for is to try to wreck the 
show. However, during the days when 
things are quiet and life running upon the 
level 

“Want to see the slickest thing in the 
world?”’ a bull tender asked me last spring 
as I wandered into the menagerie tent of a 
big circus. ‘‘Lookit here!” 


Lady, D.D.S. 


He moved proudly to the stake line and 
opened the lips of afemale elephant. There, 
crammed tightly against a ragged broken 
tusk, was a close-packed piece of rag, so 
held that it prevented 
the jagged ivory from 
cutting the tender 
membrane of the 
mouth. 

“Thought that up 
herself !’’ the bull ten- 
der went on. ‘‘ You 
know, Lady—that’s her 
name—she’s got bum 
tushes. They keep 
bustin’ off, and I ain’t 
found any way to 
harden ’em. Sawed 
’em off an’ everything, 
but they just keep 
bustin’ and gettin’ 
ragged. They cut her 
cheek. Couple of 
months ago I see her 
pick up a rag and jam 
it in her mouth, and 
then she sticks her 
trunk in her ear and 
squeals like she was 
Columbus discoverin’ 
America. Ever since 
then I’ve had to have 
a rag on hand for her. 
She does the packin’ 
herself !”’ 

Nor did the elephant 
man tell the whole 
story! When feeding 
time came and there 
was danger of swallow- 
ing the rag the elephant 
carefully extracted it, 
laid it aside, proceeded 
with her meal and, fin- 
ished, reached again for 

(Continued on 
Page 142) 
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Why Great Artists Are Choosing Brunswick 


—exclusively 


Without exception the internationally acclaimed 
artists of the New Hall of Fame have chosen Bruns- 
wick for which to record exclusively—a tendency 
so marked in musical circles that Brunswick now 
is looked to for the premiere recordings of the 
great artists of today. 


That is because, by means of exclusive methods of 
recording and reproducing, Brunswick brings pho- 
nographic music into the realms of higher musical 
expression. Brunswick Records are known as truest 
reproductions. A difference so great as to be amazing. 


The Brunswick Phonograph, presenting a method 
of reproduction obtainable in no other make of 
instrument, achieves perfect rendition of the so- 
called “difficult tones,” attaining even Soprano 
High C without slightest mechanical suggestion. 
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Current Recordings of Internationally Acclaimed Artists 
of the New Hall of Fame, 2 Selections. on Each Record 


Acquire Quickly a Distinguished Record Library in This Way 


This offers the master achievements of 
world’s great concert and operatic stars on 
double-faced records—two selections on 
each record instead of one as formerly. 


It is part of a general movement to place 
best music in every American home. 


It provides a new cultural influence, which, 
because of its trifling cost nofamily can afford 
to be without. Especially the family with 
children, where the influence of good music 
is SO necessary. 


Play On Any Phonograph 
These records are known as the Brunswick 
‘Gold Label Series. 
They play on any phonograph. 


Highest authorities acclaim them absolutely 
true reproductions. 


They embody a new process of recording, 
resulting in a clarity of expression heretofore 
anknown. The difference between them and 
che ordinary record is amazing. 


Mechanical suggestion is absent. Tones are 
sweeter and more beautiful. Every word is 
clearly understandable. Every note unmis- 
takable. Even the upper register of the female 
voice is sustained without a tremor. 


In great orchestral reproductions, every in- 
strument, every graduation of tone of the 
entire orchestra is brought out, crystal clear. 


They picture music as clearly as a camera’ 


pictures a person or an object. 
Great Artists Contribute 


Note the artists pictured on these pages. 
Obtain one or two of their newest selections 
now. Then one or two each week. Soon you 
will have a distinguished record library. 


Any Brunswick dealer will gladly demon- 
strate Brunswick Records and Brunswick 
Phonographs. Hear. And compare! New 
Brunswick records are released daily —some- 
thing new every day instead of the usual once 
a month release. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Manufacturers—Established 1845 
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Primitive method used by Chinese to crush the Tung Nut from whose kernel is extracted the China Wood 
Oil which by our secret process imparts amazing waterproof and elastic qualities to Chi-Namel. 


Chinese crushing Tung Nuts to produce 
China Wood Oil for Chi-Namel 


LD as Confucius and used for centuries by the Chinese for water- 
proofing their varnishes, China Wood Oil, treated by our secret 
process, makes Chi-Namel waterproof and extremely durable. 


Chi-Namel with its lus- 
trous enamel-like finish is so 
hard that it is heelproof and 
hammerproof; so elastic that 
it is unaffected by either 
heat or cold. 


Use Chi-Namel Graining 
Process to transform old, 
dirty looking softwood floors, 
doors, woodwork and furni- 
ture into beautiful hardwood 
effects. 


Use Chi-Namel Floor Var- 
nish to give your floors a 
brilliant durable finish. Heel- 
proof, hammerproof and 
waterproof. Self-leveling and 
easily applied. 

Use Chi-Namel Colored Varnishes 
to produce color and gloss in one 
operation. Easily applied, dries over 
night, suitable for refinishing floors, 
doors, stairs, linoleum and furniture. 
It is also waterproof, heelproof and 
hammerproof. 


Buy from the Chi-Namel Quality 
Store. If there is none in your 
community, write us and we will 
see that you are supplied. 
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(Continued from Page 139) 
her dental packing and placed it in its po- 
sition of protection! 

Which has its counterpart in the actions 
of the herd of another circus, which sud- 
denly appeared on the streets of a Canadian 
town, each waving a gunny sack in very 
stolid and dignified fashion as it marched 
along in parade. The crowds in the street 
didn’t know what it was all about—nor 
did a good part of the show, for that mat- 
ter. Behind it was a theft, a fight, the hint 
of an elephant insurrection, and a great 
invention. Archimedes accomplished no 
more when he discovered the principle of 
the screw! 

It was fly time—and hard ground. There 
was little dust for the bulls to curl into 
their trunks and throw over their backs, 
thus ridding themselves of the pests. The 
herd was becoming fidgety when old Mom, 
the leader, noticed something before her, 
eyed it with thoughtful mien, then reached 
forth her trunk to seize it. A gunny sack. 

She waved it on the right side and the 
flies departed. She tried the other side, 
then straight over her head. Her back 
was free! Old Mom shimmied with de- 
light, then draping the gunny sack over 
one ear she poked her trunk into the other 
to announce a squeal of discovery and of 
happiness. But while she was doing this 
the next elephant in line stole the sack! 

Immediately there was trouble. The flies 
had returned, and old Mom wanted her 
fly swatter. But the thief pretended not 
to notice. Whereupon old Mom whanged 
him on the proboscis. 

He dropped the sack, but before old Mom 
could retrieve it the third elephant bor- 
rowed the fly duster, and when excited 
animal punks returned with the elephant 
superintendent, four fights were in prog- 
ress, while the sack was traveling here and 
there about the stake line like a football. 
There was a quick command—then peace. 
Every elephant was equipped with his own 
personal fly swatter, and what is more, they 
were retained, each being carefully carried 
to the cars at night when the great shadowy 
herd thumped through the semidarkness 
for its journey to the next town. 

Impossible? That an elephant should 
think of such things? Talk for a while with 
a circus man who really knows elephants 
and you’ll find it is only the beginning! 


A Tardy Panic 


A number of years ago one of the big 
shows was making the run from Everett, 
Washington, to Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, when a wheel broke on the elephant 
car, sending the conveyance from the 
tracks and partly capsizing it at a point 
just above the waters of the Pacific Ocean. 
Six of the elephants broke their chains and 
liberated themselves through the smashed 
roof of the car, but the seventh was im- 
prisoned, secured by an unusually heavy 
chain and further hampered by a timber 
that had penetrated a leg. 

The car was barely balanced and threat- 
ening with every plunge of the frightened 
beast within to go hurtling into the waters 
of the sound. When human aid reached the 
overturned car an animal wrecking crew 
was already at its labors! 

Five of the escaped beasts with much 
trumpeting and tugging, were pulling away 
the boarding from the top of the disabled 
car, and seeking to reach the timbers that 
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An Elephant Puts His Whole Soul Into Everything But Work. 
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held the imprisoned elephant a ey 
while the sixth bull was banked | 
neath the car and half against j 
great rock for a toe hold, to keep { 
veyance from going into ‘the ocean, 
the disabled animal finally was , 
loose and liberated, the great s 
wood removed and the injury 
solicitous members of the herd sur 
him, examined his wounds with 
trunks, talked and trumpeted and - 

Then, in true elephantine fag 
struck the whole outfit that there h 
a catastrophe and that they should 
ribly frightened—in spite of the fg 
more than an hour had elapsed 
wreck. Wide went their ears, 
trunks. Theireyesrolled, and theres 
the chirrup of a panic. Then aw 
went, for a half mile or so up the 
finally to be corralled and held q 
wide stretch of beach until a new eg 
be sent for them. It seems eleph 
ture to become far more excited 
thing after it is over than whil 
progress. The reasoning process fy 
until there’s no more need for it; fg 
at least one show is grateful. 


First Aid at a Fire E 


The circus strikes for the South | 
autumn, following as long as it ¢ 
lanes of warm weather and trai 
in the wake of the cotton-pickin 
gathering up the dollars that h 
distributed as a result of the h 
the crop. So it happened that in 
ber, six years ago, a big show 
through Texas, showing for that 
a fairground where a cotton pa; 
progress and where one of the 
was an airplane flight over the 
accompanied by a rather stragg 
bition of fireworks. 

It was six o’clock and already 
the circus grounds the chande 
passed on his rounds, and put thes 
ing lights in place. The menage 
serted of humans, everyone, 
superintendent on down, was on 
mingling with the few townspeople 
ing up at the aérial fireworks. 

But suddenly a man whirled 
waved. A shout came barki 
“Into the menagerie, everybody 
thing wrong!” 

From within the tent had come 
toned, almost shrieking blast of an: 
the distress signal, as plain a wa 
danger as though it had beens 


One of the chandeliers ha 
the burning gasoline running do 
the tinder-dry grass; already the 
spread to piles of canvas, bales of 
about the animal cages, and the ele 
hay supply. Another minute and 
nagerie would have been a seething 
of flame—but owing to the el 
warning there now was a chance, — 
There was no time to carry | 
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and supplied with four barrels of Jet 
A swift command, and men s 
sacks, soaked them in the lemonadel® 
and rushed to the fighting of the 
bawling messengers summoned the '! 
the circus crew, and brought the ! 
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work with the strong but sensitive finger 


of her trunk, Gladys had unbolted the pin ‘|, 


and then hidden it. But where? They 
searched the straw. It wasn’t there. They 
went outside the tent. No clevis pin. Three 
days later it was discovered in the straw of 
the bull car; Gladys had hidden it in the 
pouch of her under lip, next to the jaw, 
carried it there all during the evening and 
then taken it with her to the bull ear, 
where she had secreted it in a place she be- 
lieved safe from the prying eyes of circus 
men. 

An elephant doesn’t remain at its stake 
because it feels itself a prisoner. There is 
hardly an elephant in America that is not 
a pachydermie Houdini. Hitches, half 
hitches, square knots, slip nooses, single 
and double ties—all are the same when one 
of the big mammals decides that it’s tired 
of being attached to a stake; with the re- 
sult that when an elephant takes the no- 
tion that its life isn’t complete without the 
company of another pachyderm it generally 
wins out—or causes trouble. On the 
Ringling show one year this chummy in- 
stinct became rampant, the worst of it all 
being the fact that the elephants had picked 
out as their pals beasts that worked in 
opposite rings during the circus perform- 
ance. The result was that when the big 
animals were led into the arena a scramble 
inevitably resulted, with elephants squall- 
ing and trumpeting and squealing ‘in pro- 
test, then becoming rebellious and chasing 
half across the tent to get into the ring 
their chums occupied. At last it was neces- 
sary to make a recasting of the whole herd 
so that the friends might be together. 


Mary Has the Toothache 


But in the circus, even irritable condi- 
tions sometimes become useful, which 
brings up again the case of Mary, her friend 
Frieda, and a toothache. If there were such 
things as false teeth for elephants, Mary 
probably would have them. Nature fitted 
her with a poor dental display, and around 
the menagerie of which she formed the 
herd head the attendants were almost con- 
stantly dosing her for anything from sore 
gums to cavities. There came a time when 
Mary produced a tooth that needed pulling. 

It caused a conference. The superintend- 
ent knew that he couldn’t rummage around 
in her mouth with a pair of forceps and 
yank out that tooth with a block and 
tackle. Besides, there was no way to chain 
her sufficiently for a slow pulling process. 
In addition animal men, propagandists to 
the contrary, are as a rule soft hearted. 

So the task with Mary was to get that 
tooth out as quickly as possible and with 
a minimum of pain. The elephant superin- 
tendent drove a stake deep into the ground 
before Mary, sent her to her haunches; 
then as tenderly as possible fastened one 
end of a piece of baling wire to the tooth 
and the other to the stake. Whereupon he 
walked away, picked up his bull hook, ap- 
proached Frieda and whacked her on the 
trunk. 

Frieda bellowed as though her life were 
in danger. Mary jerked to her feet, bel- 
lowed, stared in goggle-eyed fashion, then, 
suddenly forgetful of the animal she had 
sought to succor, jammed her trunk into 
her mouth, felt about carefully and 
squealed happily. The tooth lay on the 
ground. It was the old story over again, 
of the boy and a piece of twine tied to the 
doorknob. 

Human remedies work with elephants 
also—even to the extent of paregoric when 
they get the colic, and human prejudices, 
for that matter. 

You’ve seen, perhaps, the man who will 
take a drink himself, but who abhors 
drunkenness. The same thing has been 
found among elephants; and in at least 
one case it has ended in tragedy. This time 
it was old Mom, of the Floto herd, and the 
place was Oakland. 

Old Mom is a toper. She loves a drink 
better than anything else in the world, ex- 
cept candy or peanuts. Whisky is excellent, 
beer better, and she has been known—in 
other days—to drink five gallons of cheap 
wine without losing her dignity. But she 
leathes intoxication; in fact, only one of 
her keepers ever was able to approach her 
in an intoxicated state, and he, simply to 
show that the rule was breakable, inevi- 
tably slept off his drunkenness beneath 
her, while old Mom would weave all night 
in protective wakefulness. Perhaps a gen- 
uine affection might be held responsible for 
this; the other case was one of simple ac- 
quaintanceship.  - 
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“She Fits My 
Corporosity 
Like an Old Shoe’ 


That is the “‘unsolicited testi- 
monial’”’ given to Sikco, the 
office easy chair, by a genial 
old gentleman of generous pro- 
portions. And if I thought a 


thousand years I don’t believe I could hit upon 
a happier description of Sikco—the office 


easy chair. : 


And maybe a comfortable chair is not essential 
to the office man (or woman). Have you ever 
thought that the hours which spell success or 
failure to you, are spent right in that chair? 
No wise man ever set out to climb a mountain 
in a pair of tight shoes. Why should he handi- 
cap his brain by inflicting unnecessary discom- 
fort on his body? There may be some reason 
why he should, but I could never find it. 

I wish I had you in my office right now and could let you sit 


down in my Sikco. You would know more about ‘“‘old shoe com- 
fort” than I could ever tell you. But as you can’t be in my office— 


what do you say to doing the next best thing? 


Not very far from you there is a Sikes dealer. 
glad to let you sit in any of the exclusive Sikco family of office 


easy chairs. 


He can show you those little differences that make all the differ- 
ence in the world. He can show you how the exclusive design of 
seat, back and arms conforms to the natural curves of the body. 
How every edge and corner is comfortably rounded off. And if you 
are interested in that sort of thing, he can tell you how Sikco 
chairs are made of either genuine quartered oak or real Northern 
birch in mahogany finish. He’can show you how extra sturdy con- 
struction and superior finish insure good service and a ripe old age. 
And the price tag will tell you that Sikcos are not expensive 


chairs. 


If you would like to know who that dealer is, write and ask us, 


Sifts 


PHILTADELPH!® 


He would be 
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SIKCO 
The Office Easy Chair 


Arm 
Revolving 


SIKES COMPAN 


CHAIRMAKERS 
FOR 60 YEARS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sikes office chairs are also made in every conventional 
pattern and design. In Buffalo, a Sikes factory is 
devoted exclusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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Every school child is 
familiar with the ex- 
periment of lowering 
an inverted glass into 
a basin of water. The 
water can not enter 
the glass, because the 
airy within keeps the 
water out. The hood 
of the Clark Grave 
Vault acts the same 
as the inverted glass. 


THE SATURDAY 


Sincerity does not permit 
of compromise 


HERE is no larger measure of 

sincerity than is evident in our 
desire to secure absolute protection 
for the remains of our loved ones. 
Such sincerity does not permit of com- 
promise. It recognizes that less than 
absolute protection is really not pro- 
tection at all. ® 


The Clark Grave Vault is a fulfillment 
of this desire, because it affords abso- 
lute, uncompromising protection. An 
immutable law of Nature makes this 
vault permanently air and water tight. 


There is the highest possible individual 
quality in each Clark Grave Vault, 
because after the heavy, 12 gauge 
copper-steel has been shaped into the 
completed product it must withstand 
a test far more exacting than actual 
burial conditions. 


Leading funeral directors recognize the 
Clark Grave Vault as the standard of 
burial protection, and they recommend 
it because they know it has never been 
excelled by any other practical vault. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Western Office 8 Warehouse, Kansas City, Mo. 


EVENING POST 


A canvas man about the show had been 
in the habit of giving Mom a bit of a nip 
now and then, and because she enjoyed it 
and watched for him believed that he had 
found the absolute way to her heart. On the 
day of the tragedy he arrived at the circus 
grounds drunk and at once hurried for the 
picket line. 

“Here, Mom’’—he reached for a bottle 
in his hip pocket—‘‘come on an’ have 
drinksh with me!” 

To his surprise old Mom didn’t curl her 
trunk in the usual fashion of delight and 
wait for him to pour a half pint down her 
throat. Instead she lowered her head and 
gently though forcibly pushed him away. 
The canvas man reeled to her again. 

“Wash matter wi’ you, Mom!’ 

“Get away from that bull!’’ It was the 
warning of an elephant man. “She’s sore! 
She’ll sap you in a minute!” 

But the canvas man only laughed, an- 
nounced that he knew old Mom, and per- 
sisted. Again she pushed him away, and 
for a third time, growing more and more 
fretful. A low bellow sounded. The can- 
vas man did not heed the warning. Instead 
he grasped her trunk and strove to raise it 
that he might pour the liquor into her 
mouth. Then it happened! 

A quick thrust of the head, a lightning- 
like curling of the trunk, and old Mom had 
lashed forth, striking the man a terrific 
blow in'the pit of the stomach and knock- 


_ing him half across the menagerie. Hurry- 


ing bull tenders reached him and assisted 
him to his feet. Then groaning he reeled 
out of the tent and, rolling himself in a piece 
of canvas outside the sidewall, complained 
is a time of his injuries, then went to 
sleep 

But old Mom was not satisfied. The day 
was a breezy one and the sidewall was con- 
tinually being raised, giving the elephant 
intermittent sights of her tormentor. All 
that afternoon she watched him, but gave 
no evidence of her anger. Then when the 
time for the evening meal came and the 
menagerie was deserted, she quietly untied 
her fastenings, moved ponderously for- 
ward, straight through the sidewall, jerked 
the unfortunate drunkard from his wrap- 
pings of canvas, raised him high, then 
crashed him to the ground, stamped upon 
him, and at last with one great swirl of her 
trunk lashed him into a pile of iron tent 
stakes, killing him. After which she re- 
turned to her place in line again, calm and 
apparently satisfied! 


Shaming a Big Fellow 


Nor was there seemingly any remorse 
upon her part for her action—a condition 
that saved her from punishment. Accord- 
ing to her way of figuring, she had been tor- 
mented beyond reason and had no amends 
to make. It is only when an elephant is 
sorry for what it has done and realizes that 
it has committed an infraction of rules that 
any sort of punishment is accepted. Then 


| a scolding by the boss of the elephant herd, 


and a few blows of a bull hook, hardly even 


| comparable to the spanking of a child, are 


more efficacious than all the tortures in the 

world. I once saw a big elephant start to 
lead a rampage in the Coliseum in Chicago, 
only to be halted by the timely arrival of a 
favorite keeper. 
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Mt. Shuksan, Puget Sound District, Washington 
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“Knees!’’ shouted the attenday 
a crowd of circus visitors gather 
the punishment. The elepha: 
The bull keeper shook his hook 

“Now, ain’t you ashamed of 
he began. “Ain’t you ashameg 
self! A great big lummix lik 
ain’t got no more sense than 
breakaway in a building like 
offen you for life—yes, sir, of 
Wouldn’t have nothin’ more te 
you if it was the last breath of 
great big boob like you! See | 
shook the hook again. “TI got: 
whale the tar outen you! J st 
got! A great big simp that a 
more sense’n—well, what’ve you 
for yourself?’’ 

Perhaps it was the change of 
than the words. The elephant 
trunk and began to coax and Ww 
the world as though he were tell 
of the story. For a full ten mir 
tinued, the animal man announ 
pleasure, the elephant pleading ; 
of which: ‘‘ Well, do you think j 
good now?” 


Homesick Alice 


Up and down, up and downir 
affirmative came the answer 4 
phant bobbed his head, not | 
dozen times. The attendant gr 

All right then. Go back te 
in line.” 

Whereupon a big elephant 
low, with every evidence of s 
every appearance of an abashe 
child, rose and trotted back t 


elephant gained the idea som 
had been perfectly right in 
attendant might be talking yet! 
For an. elephant wants what 
when he wants it—and nothii 
do. What’s more, he knows w hat 
is. Seven years ago a circus § 
phant to the Salt Lake Zoo. : 
later there came a telegram: “Ple 
something from the circus. Aliee 
some.” 
The menagerie superinten 
about for the most availa 
found Meat, a female chow 
hanger-on of the menagerie. He 
as a rule elephants do not lik 
that Alice especially possess ed 
for them. But he knew also 
of animal psychology. Out 
by express and, a year later wh 
passed through Salt Lake, i 
were two inseparables, the st 
friendship was known to eve 
Salt Lake. They had even p 
the status of a little act, by} 
amused Sunday visitors, Ali 
sit up, while the dog balance 
the big beast’s head. Becaus 
that she had saved an elephant 


was beatae with clepial 
content in the possession of 
loved, not because she was 
cause Meat typified a place w 
phant had been happy, a plae 
stood for home—the circus! 


THE SATURDAY 


SALVAGE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


m empty again with a thunder- 
3ome warm, heavy drops of rain 
sllow thud. 

tew make them courses fast?’’ 


a lingering look of half-hearted 
is face as the tug came near. 
might be, but she meant getting 
ire before the storm burst. Who 
long the ancient bark might be 
) port if once she was blown off? 
vas loyal to his ship and his skip- 
vouldn’t urge acceptance of a 


the courses be,” said Jethro. 
gain, and brace up for th’ port 
ht’s well make fast them r’yals 
} goin’ t’ blow seemin’ly.”’ 
Swept around and ran close. 
light flickered from spar to spar 
er; it flashed along her spacious 
‘deck houses, touching up deli- 
‘incongruous pink paint of the 
» bulwark and house paneling. 
een the skipper’s little joke, the 
it was a reminder of a memo- 
© out. 
, tow, cap’n?”’ the tug master 


| 


kes had waited for that chance. 
vith hearty good will a juicy, 
id of slushed waste, fair at the 
‘e voice. The tug’s people, too, 
eady. The pilot-house window 
ily and the swab thwacked home 
{s, while the men inside roared 
ce. 
sake our offer, cap’n,”’ the hail 
, issuing through a narrow win- 
, afore I roll on yew!’’ roared 
hoary old whalemen along the 
(their hoarse voices to his in 
ticism of the offer. 
’ blow bad, cap’n,’’ persisted 
loper. Another, younger voice, 
'l of bitter spite, screamed in 
,The hurricane warning’s up. 
‘idio. You old fool! You’ll lose 
ly’ old ship. Take a tow! We'll 
i for three thousand.” 
‘ian, the watch hung over the 
arks. Each man flung back a 
coaded with unspeakable muck, 
cey of soggy swabs that thudded 
tug’s pilot house answered the 
1ce and for all. The big tug 
(ward, turned and steamed back 
1, passing dangerously close to 
3 side in order that a furious 
ng heedlessly out of a window 
“7 make himself heard. 
| f, I tell yew!” bellowed Jethro, 
c the poop with anger. 
| barely missed hooking her 
c in the forebrace. The man 
t-o had recognized as Percival 
i: his fist. He screamed as he 
‘t’ll cost you all you’ve got, 
to your greasy hide, to use us 
.need us, too, you old walrus!”’ 
t'o was looking after his gear. 
_\ly a word or two of Percival’s 
h'st. The tug’s mast scraped the 
eof the whaler. The old Gay- 
wing gear had been put in by 
jinstead of carrying the brace 
leaking the yard, all the near- 
1, was to whip the tug’s wireless 
din and drop it, a twisting coil 
ni the old bark’s mizzen rigging. 
1e the wind, beginning in a 
, Slacking, coming again, and 
lcn into a snoring gale at west. 
e bark over, for all her heavy 


. n she began to move forward, 


aga 


ce voicing the strain. 
yvatchman aboard the lightship 
hj as she gathered way. The red 
sight Shone on her lofty struc- 
/ a picture of the most prosaic 


disappointed tug, and won- 
he tug didn’t run for port in- 
‘t¢ming along on the same course 
nyammer. 
iV miles had been covered on one 
I Jethro went about, watching 
wiler’s behavior uneasily. She 
o¢much sail. She groaned and 
et time she dipped heavily 
et with less sail she could 


never hope to win to windward against 
that wind and sea. 

*“*S’pose she’d dew better wi’ them ’gal- 
lants’ls off her an’ single reefed fores’] and 
mains’l?”’ suggested old Eph. He had 
finished the bracing of the yards and knew 
that his ancient crew were making heavy 
work of it, willing and cunning in sea ways 
though they were. 

Jethro glanced up at the straining 
mizzenmast, which was carrying full load 
with whole spanker and big mizzenstays’l. 
His brows drew down in a frown as he 
noticed the sagging lee rigging and the bar- 
taut weather shrouds and backstays. 

“Mebbe, Eph, mebbe ” he mut- 
tered. Then his keen eye picked out the 
dancing lights of the haunting tug, hanging 
to his flanks like a wolf to a laboring stag. 

“Let her drag what she can’t carry!” 
he snapped, and stumped below to sean his 
reckoning. 

“Yew ol’ grampus!”’ snorted Eph, half 
in anger, half in admiration of the depart- 
ing oldman. ‘ Yew think she’s a bran’-noo 
yacht, don’t y’? A’most a year’s grass on 
her bottom, loaded to the channels, an’ 
yew expect tew beat her against a short 
lump 0’ sea like this?”’ ; 

Then he, too, caught sight of the tug’s 
lights. 

“Beat her in? Yew said it, Jethro! 
’Tarnal fire! But I’d like tew hev thet 
thar squirt Percival ’cross my knee like I 
did afloat on thet ol’ whale’s carcass last 
v’yage! It ’ud warm my hands fine! ’Tar- 
nal fire!” 

He grabbed for a hold as the Gayhead 
plunged deeply into a hollow sea, almost 
stopping her way. Then she suddenly up- 
righted in a brief lull of wind. The jerk was 
terrific. It capsized two old fellows snug- 
ging down behind the deck-house com- 
panionway, rolling them to leeward in a 
swearing, cackling heap. 

Below, Eph heard Cap’n Jethro stumble, 
and roar, ‘‘ Hob’s boots! Yew tryin’ t’ tarn 
her over, Eph?” 

But Eph was staring up at the mizzen- 
mast with wide eyes. In that tremendous 
halt the old ship whipped her masts upright 
against the hanging bights of slackened 
lee rigging. Then the wind struck down 
again, and there was ominous cracking at 
the hounds of the mizzen lower mast. 

“Hands aft t’ brail in th’ spanker, 
lively!’’ roared Eph, and ran to direct the 
helmsman. He collided with Jethro mid- 


way. 

“Get th’ stays’! off her too,” said Jethro 
uneasily. ‘“‘Hev t’ git preventer stays 
aloft, Eph.” 

“Look out, Eph! Stand frum under, 
Jethro!”’ yelled the helmsman frantically. 

The crackling aloft grew into a crash. 
Eph dragged the skipper down to the deck 
behind the skylight as the mast broke 
short six feet below the hounds, hurling 
down a tangle of splintered pine, torn 
canvas, involved rope and gear from the 
gaff-topsail. The big mizzen staysail came 
down, too, along with the stay. And the 
main-topgallant braces were brought down 
with the mizzentopmast, releasing the main 
topgallant yard and royal yard. Auto- 
matically, the after pressure relieved, the 
bark turned from the wind and began to 
speed to leeward. 

Jethro picked himself up, 
stoutly. 

‘Call all hands, Eph!” he roared. 

There was no need to call. Every old 
salt was there, out of his bunk and on deck 
at the first hint of trouble. No wage slaves, 
those old men! Men free and equal, not by 
merit of any mere shibboleth of equality, 
but by the merit of sheer manhood and in- 
dustry. And there was little need for orders. 

“Leggo main t’gallant halyards!”’ bel- 
lowed Jethro. The yard was coming down 
even as he yelled. ‘‘Git preventer braces 
up an’ make fast them yards before yew 
bother ’bout stowin’ th’ sail!’’ 

Jethro motioned to the helmsman to 
bring the ship fair before the wind. Old 
Seth Noakes and the second mate were al- 
ready groping for the ends of the loosened 
braces among the wreckage. Invisible in 
the darkness, the old sailors worked with- 
out fuss or complaint; but Jethro had 
other troubles, even though his crew was 
nigh perfection. Out of the night loomed 
the lights of the tug again, and a penetrat- 
ing hail came through a megaphone: 

“Want a tow, cap’n? Take y’ in for five 
thousand! Want to catch my line?” 


swearing 
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re See ‘ 


FEATURES 
1—U.S. Standard cloth and 
sizes. 
2—Re-inforced “banjo”’ seat. 
3—Tested thread, 16 stitches 
to the inch. 
4—Widecrotch—nobinding. 
5—Re-inforcing straps over 
both shoulders. 
6—Taped arm-holes, neck 
and front bands and side 
openings. 
7 —Pin tubes on garter tabs. 
8—Genuine bone buttons, 
tapedonatthe waist band. 
9—Both adjustable and per- 
manent shoulder straps. 
10—Bloomer suits for girls. 
11—Blue bias binding (easily 
| recognized). 


Wee strenuous play of healthy 
children calls for special un- 
derwear that will not only wear 
well but will protect the health 
of their active little bodies by 
its lightness and unhampered 
freedom. 


SUSSEX Juniors combine all 
those features that contribute 
to comfort, resistance to wear, 
and health, in a garment espe- 
cially suitable to the hard service 
of children’s play. 


Beginning with the fabric 
itself, no detail is overlooked to 
make this the best underwear 
that can be made for children. 


The cloth in SUSSEX Juniors (just 
as in SUSSEX Seniors or other SUSSEX 
wear) is “72-80 count” or better. This 
“count,” which means 72 threads to 
the inch one way by 80 the other, is 


Nuckasee Manufacturing Company 
Underwear Makers for Twelve Years 


Greenville, S. C. 
CLIFT & GOODRICH, Inc., Selling Agents, 328 Broadway, New York 
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ms 


Active Little Bodies 
Can Play to the Limit 


in SUSSEX. Juniors 


a recognized: and accepted standard 
of quality. Anything less strong will 
not long stand the rough wear of a 
healthy child’s play. 


Every garment has a re-inforced 
“banjo” seat; re-inforcing straps over 
each shoulder, back and front; taped- 
on waist buttons of genuine bone 
(although they cost four times as 
much as imitations); 16 stitches to 
the inch on all seams; taped neck 
and front bands—in fact, every im- 
provement or feature that will keep 
these suits out of the mending basket. 


Yet, with all this added 
value SUSSEX Juniors 
cost you no more than 
ordinary underwear, due 
to large sales and big pro- 
duction. 


on 
eer. 


While most dealers carry 
SUSSEX Juniors, you may 
happen to find one who 
doesn’t. If you do, it will 
be well worth yourwhile to 
write us. We will tell you 
where you can get them. 


A complete qual- 
ity line, SUSSEX 
Seniors for menand 
SUSSEX Youths 
for older boys. 
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Juniors 


Waist Suits for Boys Git 


MADE IN GREENVILLE,S.C.TEXTILE CENTER WY 7": 


s 
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specify Quaker Oats. 


That’s why the oat lovers all the world over give preference 
to Quaker Oats, and send overseas to get it. 

Don’t forget it, for the children’s sake. 

Only the rich, plump, flavory grains are flaked for Quaker 
We discard all the puny and insipid grains. 
of choice oats yields but ten pounds of these extra-flavory 
flakes. Yet these premier flakes cost but one-half cent per dish. 


Oats. 


Oats form, probably, your most important food. 


They supply 16 needed elements. 
of nutriment per pound, while round steak yields 890. 


As a body-builder and a vim-food, the oat has for ages held 


a unique place. 


Then make the oat dish delicious. Get only the flavory flakes. 


Remember Quaker quality. 


Quaker Oats 


Just the extra-flavory flakes 


You'll like these 


macaroons 


1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 


That Flavor 


That’s the Quaker Oats distinction 


That’s why millions of women, when they order oats, 


2 eggs, 214 cups Quaker Oats, 2 tea- 


spoons baking powder, 


vanilla. 
Cream butter and sugar. 
yolks of eggs. 


1 teaspoon 


Add 


Add Quaker Oats, to 


which baking powder has been 


added, and add vanilla. 
of eggs stiff and add last. 


Beat whites 
Drop on 


buttered tins with teaspoon, but 
very few on each tin, as they spread. 


Bake in slow oven. 
cookies. 


Makes about 65 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 
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A bushel 


They yield 1810 calories 


EVENING POST 


“Hob’s boots! Ef yew come nigher, 
yew dog-gone pirut, be dummed ef I don’t 
take a shot at yew!’”’ screamed Jethro, 
shaking a fist at the tug’s wheelhouse in 
frenzy. A laugh answered him. 

“See y’ again, cap’n!”’ mocked the voice, 
and the tug turned again; but now she 
kept up with the bark, holding her place 
just beyond range of a possible carrying 
out of Cap’n Jethro’s threat. 

The sleepy watchman on the lightship 


| blinked once again to see a deep-laden bark 


running past him to seaward with seas 


_ piling high at her stem, with heavy, clumsy- 


looking figures swarming about her dizzy 
spars, a stout, erect, grizzled old man at 
her wheel, and a big ocean-going tug steam- 
ing along beside her, holding aloof, yet 
keeping pace. 

Before the Gayhead’s ancient crew could 
get her clear of raffle, the broken mizzen- 
mast cracked again, ten feet above the 
deck. The seas ran higher the farther sea- 
ward she raced; the gale whistled and 
carried a bite on its breath. 

“Git th’ fore-t’gallants’] off her, and roll 
up th’ mains’l!”’ ordered Jethro. He had 


| taken the helm when the first damage was 


done, to leave all hands available. 
“T’ll cut the wreckage adrift fust,”’ mut- 


_ tered old Eph, groping under the smashed 
| skylight locker for an ax. 


“Cut nawthin’!” snapped Jethro angrily. 


| “Yew git that broken spar aboard, Eph! 


We'll need it!” 

“Ef that ol’ hellbender’s a-goin’ t’ keep 
th’ sea ontil he kin sail into port, thar’ll 
be hungry bellies aboard here!”’ grumbled 
Seth Noakes. Others thought with him. 

“Ain’t no sense to it!’’ rejoined Slippy, 
the cook. “We ain’t stored for more’n a 
few days longer. Whyn’t he take a tow 
while ’twuz reasonable?”’ 

“oTwuzn’t never reasonable!’’ exploded 
Jethro. ‘‘Yew shet yewr yappers, all of 
yew, an’ git busy afore we lose more gear! 
Hob’s boots! Sech a passel o’ wooden 
sojers I never a 

A crack far aloft was followed by a 
ripping report and a yell from the lookout. 
The fore-topgallantsail burst from the bolt 
ropes, the weather sheet parted and the 
terrific thunder of the threshing sail snapped 
the brace; in ten seconds the topgallant- 
mast snapped off and fell, bringing down 
with it beside the split sail the fore royal, 
with its yard and gear. 

“Git that gear aboard!’’ shouted Jethro. 
“Don’t lose none of it!’ 

“oT ain’t no use, Jethro! Yew might’s 
well take thet tow!’ raved Seth Noakes, 
flinging down his tarpaulin hat and dancing 
in front of the skipper, shaking his horny 
old fist daringly beneath Jethro’s red nose. 

“Ef yew’re skeered, Seth, yew take this 
yer wheel an’ let me do man’s work,” said 
Jethro as quietly as the storm permitted. 

Seth glared at him, and slowly stooped 
to pick up his sou’wester. Then across the 
leaping seas came again the mocking bellow 
of the tug’s megaphone: 

“Want a tow, cap’n? Take y’ in for ten 
thousand! It looks’s if it might blow!” 

Seth Noakes beat old Eph to the rail 
by two feet, and the fist so lately shaken 
under the skipper’s nose now threatened 
the outlined figure within the warm security 
of the big tug. 

“Git tew hell-an’-gone!”’ roared the two 
old whalemen as one. Cap’n Jethro found 
speech difficult; but he was well repre- 
sented by seaman and mate. 

“Yew ’mazin’ pack o’ sharks!”’ screamed 
old Eph. 

“Ef I ever see yew ashore!” yelled Seth. 

“°Tarnal fire! Yew come a mite nigher! 
Come on!”’ 

“Yew let her blow, wi’ yewr stinkin’ 
steamboat!’’ roared Seth in farewell as the 
tug swung off again. ‘‘Guess Cap’n Jethro 
kin keep th’ seas’s long es yew kin! Tug- 
boatmen! A-r-r-gh!”’ 

“Thet thar Percival’s th’ pisenest ——”’ 
began Eph, and stopped for breath. He 
stared at the vanishing tug for a moment, 
then turned to his interrupted work. 

“Gimme a mossel o’ tobacker, Seth,”’ he 
begged, fumbling for his stump of blackened 
pipe. ‘‘I shook mine overboard a-cussin’ 
thet thar sea robber.” 

In early morning the gale reached its 
climax in a shrieking squall that completed 
the wreck of the mizzenmast, shook loose 
the maintopgallant and royal masts, and 
swept away fifty feet of pink bulwarks and 
the entire pink-walled structure containing 
the galley and carpenter’s shop. Cap’n 
Jethro kept the wheel. He stood there like 
an old viking, holding‘the deck against 
an overwhelming foe. The old bark rolled 


along under two full single tops, 
foresail, with fore-topmast stay 
flat. Jethro glared at the wreck 
ily. He knew those spars wer 
the rigging would have borne 
when last fitting out; but he he 
promise to fulfill to his dead wife 
that he would give her son, Per¢ 
a fair start in life. He had de 
left him broke. He had taken, 
now that it looked as if the risk 
to definite loss, he blamed noboe 
self. He shot an angry glance 
where the big tug ran mile for 
him, making good weather unde; 
ful engines, every one aboard } 
warm in pilot house or engine rog 

“Be dummed ef I’ll be robbed 
boys be robbed!” he muttered, : 
away from the hateful sight. 

But he knew that, strive as t 
with all the good heart and sear 
ning in the world, there was but 
possible for a ship in the Gayh 
tion—go to leeward she would 
windward she could not. He 
suggestion of defeat from his r 
shiver and buried his cold .n 
pannikin of steaming coffee han 
by Slippy, the cook. ; 

“Be yew goin’ t’ take a te 
offered again, Jethro?” asked | 
iously. Jethro only glared oy 
of the pannikin. Slippy hasten 
“Stores is purty well cleaned, 
ez thar wuzn’t no call to buy g 
th’ islands, ’cos i 

“Nuther thar wuz, ner fi 
snapped Cap’n Jethro. “Ef 
yew kin handle this vessel 

“T ain’t sayin’ nuthin’ like 
Slippy quickly; “but seems we 
in a way, an’ ——” A 

“Yew git for’ard, me lad, a 
mad an’ show yew how oneka 
kin be! Skip, now!” 4 

Slippy went back to his makes 
under the forecastle head. He 
up a fireplace from old try-work 
was trying manfully to satisfy 
of the chilled watch on deck 
He had only got his head un 
the sonorous toot of the tug’s 
yet again another approach. 
his head out; and now grizzl 
men thrust their faces out 
scuttle to listen. The tug sur 
rolling heavily, pitching into 
seas, but under perfect contro 
storm splendidly for all her 

“Want a tow, cap’n?. Bett 
We’re going in now for coal. T 
for half your cargo!” 

“Take this yer wheel, Noe 
roared furiously. ‘‘I be dummeé 
sting him wi’ a shot or two!” 

“Dum sight better ef yew tu 
line!”’ grumbled the second ma 

Noel shared a cabin with 
cook; he had heard all about t 
shortage. But he took the 
Eph, coming from below, halted 
in the companionway. And 
running aft from forecastle and | 
faces set with determination. 

“Be yew a-goin’ t’ take a toy 
asked one Amos. .. 

“Doctor tells as how grub’s b 
put in Saul Rowe. 

“We hey talked it over, J 
mostly we is in favor o’ strikin 
for a tow,” stated Seth Noa 


Ain’t thet so, lads?” f 
Jethro scowled from face t 


how it was to be done. 
thet thar tug?’”’ he demanded gr 
“We sez, try tew make-a dic 
Seth. 
‘All right!” © 
Jethro’s teeth snapped together, 
bered onto the rail and sent 2! 
pealing over the seas to the Wb 
once more steamed around 4 
abreast. Now her pilot-hou 
windows were open, her 
out, grinning triumphantly, 
Furney, the bitter spice of t 
Cap’n Jethro, jeered and chi 
throes of nearly materialized 
“How much d’ yew wal 
Jethro. 
“Price is gone up, cap’l, 
reply. ‘‘Owner’s representa 
it’s worth the value o’ your ¢é 
(Continued on Page 
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oked around at his shipmates, 
ving soundlessly. Black rage 
every eye; no amount of anx- 
make the old whalers stomach 


ose. 

yew tew Davy Jones’ fust!” 
athro. 
come nigher I be shot ef I don’t 
’ roared the livid helmsman. 
lustered along the bulwarks, 
p belaying pins, billets of wood, 
at hand. Then came Slippy the 
ing up the poop ladder with a 
piece of pickled beef in his hand. 
sce, Jethro,” he said simply. 
ants stared at the beef, at the 
h other, and lastly at Jethro. 
oked down a lump in his throat, 
1 of his pipe in two and appar- 
| the ideas of his mates. 

ar more money, but Slippy 
beef, Jethro.” 
vefust!’’ stormed Jethro. ‘‘But 
jority, and I do ez yew say. 
y,and dum nigh piracy; but ef 
‘squirt of a Percival is in the 
ss to git hunk wi’ me, yew kin 
‘thar ain’t no manner o’ use 
git justice for it. It’s Steve 
gang ez is at back of it, no 
hey pull a strong rope. Don’t 


night stick in th’ west fer a 
abled Seth Noakes. 

ury rig on empty stummicks,”’ 
oel Pease. 

joy!” shouted Jethro without 
by. 

‘ug swept alongside once more, 
1 deck hands ready with heav- 


he pilot-house windows leaned 
‘1 another landsman, grinning 
stheir lips at the pulling down 


et Steve Latta’s brother?”’ 
oh excitedly to Jethro. The 
answered him across the roar- 
veen. 
vife I’m Steve Latta’s brother, 
old rat! This pays part of his 
7? 17? 
jre like my new ship, pop?” 
(val as the hawser was passed. 
f) leaving me the cash. It’s a 
hie life than I expected to have 
nooligan like you. I’ll see you 
" price when you want to tow 
xt trip.” 

yots!”’ gasped Cap’n Jethro. 
vomethin’ in some book or other 
lout bitin’ th’ hand ez gives ye 
is boots!” 
v'ful tug steamed ahead, pull- 
| tayhead around head to wind 
utaken off and furled. Then 
“ie between running with the 
encumbrance, and steaming 
tthem, dragging a deep-laden, 
widjammer was soon apparent. 
junged and wallowed, belching 
jparks from her stack. Her 
| swept clear of anchors and 
I first half mile; a pilot-house 
asmashed by a sea crest, and 
least two faces were pressed 
yagainst the panes. The old 
lved docilely enough, rolling 
¢, humping the great head seas 
(seething foam. Two morose 
td by the big hawser on the 
1 watching the strain; a brood- 
t eered the humiliated old bark 
ll; two fuming but helpless old 
ce the short poop apart, no fit 
ic anybody. Slippy, the cook, 
Uturned bucket beside his im- 
ay, swearing luridly at a piece 
e)ubbling in the cook pot. 
lire! Look, Jethro!” Old Eph 
1¢enly, pointing over the side. 
cl ge of a broken boat floated by 
Sofasea. Following its track 
s, hey saw the steamboat dive 
Olhe side of a terrific comber 
Si’ decks, hurled water clear 
a): and carried away her second 
naining boat in a litter of 


‘tlelp us none ef she hes t’ let 
. kin see,” growled Jethro. 
+ |)’ yew guess thet thar pirut’ll 
-z\yng ez she floats?’’ retorted 
2 makes sech bad weather of 
“ll eat up some o’ the profits, 
?'And Master Percival surely 
iself presently. "Member how 
i¢ he wuz last trip? ’Tarnal 
her!” . 


_ear holes in his top piece. 


THE SATURDAY 


The Gayhead staggered at that moment, 
swinging wide from her course. Jethro 
bawled at the helmsman, was bawled at in 
hot retort, and then saw the cause. He 
stood gaping like a fish out of water for an 
instant; then his eye caught old Eph’s, and 
slowly a half-unbelieving grin broke over 
their seamed old faces. Even the helms- 
man grinned. A hail from the forecastle 
head brotght out all hands; Slippy, the 
cook, clambered onto the forecastle to look. 

Then the tug’s siren blared forth again 
and again, and as the tug came nearer to 
the slacked line her people could be seen 
waving frantic signals. She had stopped, 
and was rolling dangerously as she fell 
away across the seas. 

“Sure somethin’s done happened her!”’ 
howled the helmsman. 

The crew trooped aft, shouting questions 
and surmises. The tug drew nearer, but 
slowly, for the Gayhead began to drift, too, 
faster than the smaller vessel; but the 
yelp of the tugboatman was heard before 
the vessels parted beyond earshot. 

“Hey, cap! Our propeller’s dropped off! 
Hit some wreckage! You broke our wire- 
less off. The wire’s aboard you. Let’s 
have it! We’ll have to call help!” 

“’Tarnal fire!’’ exclaimed old Eph, sud- 
denly making a dart towards the mizzen 
channels, where the fallen rigging of the 
broken mizzenmast was neatly coiled. He 
rummaged a while, then dragged out a 
twisted coil of copper wire, holding it to- 
wards the tug. 

“That’s it!’ yelled the tugboatman. 
“Here! Catch this line and bend it on!” 

Eph caught the line and started to hitch 
it to the wire. 

“Hob’s boots!’ swore Jethro at his side, 
and the skipper snatched away wire and 
rope, grinning queerly. Then, making a 
show of bending the wire on, he cast the 
line overboard, signaled the tug to haul in, 
and coolly, apparently clumsily, dropped 
the wire into the sea. 

“Now ain’t that hell!’ swore Seth 
Noakes, glaring amazed at the skipper’s 
empty hands. ‘‘Whar in thunder did yew 
larn thet thar slippery hitch?”’ 

The old whalemen stared aghast at 
Jethro. He had thrown away their only 
hope, and astonishingly he was grinning. 
He grinned when the shrill voice of a sick 
and enraged Percival piped high above the 
hollow roar of the sweeping seas and whis- 
tling wind. 

“You dog-gone old cuckoo! You’ve 
killed us all! Now you put over a boat 
and send us some of your old blubber 
hunters to fix us a sea anchor! Get a 
move on, too, before we roll over!”’ 

““Yew shore hev capsized th’ hull box o’ 
tricks now, Jethro,” said Eph. ‘‘What’s 
th’ idee? Yew never done thet by no acci- 
dent, I swar. ’Tarnal fire! Ain’t nobody 
got a mossel o’ tobacker? This is too dum 
deep fer me.”’ 

“Never mind,” grinned Jethro, looking 
pleased rather than abashed. ‘“‘ Yew git all 
hands busy on thet jury mizzenmast, Eph, 
an’ meb a 

“Yew glorified ol’ wampus!”’ roared the 
exasperated Noel Pease, scorning discipline. 
“Kin yew conjer salt hoss frum th’ vasty 
deep? How about grub? What did all 
hands make yew take a tow fer at all?” 

Jethro only grinned. He was watching 
the tug, with her capering, gesticulating peo- 
ple, and her steam-billowing, ear-splitting 
siren demanding, begging for help. The 
drift of the two vessels had brought them 
into the same relative positions as while 
towing. The tug acted as a sea anchor to 
the windjammer, and would so act so long 
as she remained afloat, unless her people 
cast off the towing hawser. 

“Only yew watch ez them piruts don’t 
haul in on the line and board us, lads, and 
git busy riggin’. I’ll see ez yew gits full 
bellies, somehow, ef so be yew ain’t dainty 
when thar’s afat hawgt’ bedressed. What’s 
thet he’s saying, Eph?” 

Eph didn’t know; but slowly an idea 
was filtering through his hard old skull, 
and soon his wrinkled old face broke into a 
grin that matched the skipper’s own. He 
dived below hurriedly for tobacco, and 
when he returned, puffing comforting gouts 
of bitter, pungent smoke from his curtailed 
pipe, more of the ancients were wearing 
grins, and those who were not were being 
noisily whispered to by the grinners. 

“Come on, me old brown sons!” said 
Eph briskly. ‘“‘Let’s see what yew kin do. 
Mebbe Cap’n Jethro hes somethin’ ’sides 
Bring them 
broken yards aft and rouse out some 
wedges, Chips.” 
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HERE are many 

ways to make your 
home more artistic, 
cheery and inviting. 
Our book on Home 
Beautifying gives one 
hundred practical sug- 
gestions for refinishing 
and keeping your fur- 
niture, woodwork, 
floors and linoleum 
in perfect condition. 
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Powdered 


Every room needs the brightening touch of Johnson’s Polishing Wax. 
| It will rejuvenate your furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum and give 
| your home that fine air of immaculate cleanliness. 


OHNSON’S Pre- 

pared Wax Paste is 
the proper finish and 
polish for all floors— 
wood, tile, marble, 
composition and lino- 
leum. Wax floors do 
not show scratches or 
heel prints and can 
easily be kept in perfect 
condition by occasion- 
ally rewaxing door- 
ways, stair treads and | 
tracks. cum and 


OUR Linoleum 

will last longer and 
look better if you polish 
it occasionally with 
Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax. Johnson’s Wax 
prevents cracking and 
blistering — brings out 
the pattern and color — 
protects linoleum from 
wear and makes clean- 
ing easy. Leading lino- 
leum manufacturers 
recommend it. 


Paste-Liquid-Powdered—A Form for Every Use eis 
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Johnson’s Wax is conveniently put up in three 
forms—Paste, Liquid, and Powdered. © 
Use Paste Wax for polishing floors 
of all kinds—wood, tile, marble, com- 
position, linoleum, etc. Use Johnson’s 
Liquid Wax for polishing your furni- 
ture, piano, woodwork, linoleum, lea- 
ther goods and automobile. Johnson’s 
Powdered Wax makes perfect danc- 
ing floors. 


Insist on Johnson’s Polishing Wax—For Sale at all Good Stores. 
Our Book Tells 100 Ways to Brighten Up Your Home. Use the coupon below. 


i Book on Home Beautifying FREE 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. SP1, RACINE, WIS. Ff 
(Canadian Factory—Brantford) ] 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
Please send me free and postpaid your book telling how to make my home ar- t 
tistic, cheery and inviting. I understand that it explains just what materials to 
use and how toapply them— includes color card— gives covering capacities, etc. j 
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My Name_ 


My Address__ 


City and State_ bon | . ee a — | 
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Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


They Will Not 
Break or Stretch 


The textile industry at last hasa 
cord cone belt that performs flaw- 
lessly on slubbers, jack frames, in- 
termediates and fine frame drives 


—the Goodyear Cord Cone Belt. 


It is stretchless and slipless, tight- 
woven and flexible. It holds the 
conesand the pulleysin a friction 
grip. [tdoesnot break, and there- 
fore it promotes the production 
of yarn of uniform quality, free 
from knots, snarls or piecing. 


Goodyear Cord Cone Belts are 
in wide use in the textile indus- 
try today, and from all the mills 
where they are serving, come 
reports of their efficiency, econ- 
omy andlonglife. They aremade 
in sizes to fit all standard machines. 


Goodyear makes mechanical rub- 
ber goods for many industries, 
and, as in the case of these cord 
cone belts, all its products— 
Belts, Hose, Valves and Packing 
—are specially designed for their 
particular duty and built accord- 
ing to specifications determined 
by exact analysis. For further 
information about any of them, 
write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


SPECIFY: 
GOODYEAR CORD CONE BELTS 
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THE SATURDAY 


He stepped to the rail again, peered 
over, then drew back and slapped his leg 
heartily. Right at water’s edge, cunningly 
hooked around a dangling piece of iron, he 
had seen the end of the radio wire. What 
Jethro’s idea had been in giving the im- 
pression that he had lost it was a mystery; 
but now he was sure that the wise old 
whaleman had not thrown away that chance 
if emergency grew imperative. He felt 
strangely confident that nobody need go 
hungry. 

““Come on naow, start a tune, boys!”’ he 
bellowed. 

Bent old men were pulling and hauling 
at fleeting tackles, bringing aft the spars 
that had fallen from the mainmast. It was 
hard work, for the old whaler plunged and 
rolled dizzily. They kept up heart by 
snatching frequent glances ahead at the 
helpless tug, whose men still hung to the 
siren cord, whose skipper and passengers 
still capered madly on the superstructure 
beside the smokestack. 


“Oh, a ship she wuz riggin’ ready for sea, 
Aw all of her sailors wuz fishes tew be,” 


Eph bawled, and twenty rusty old pipes 
howled the chorus: 


“Windy weather, stormy weather, 
All th’ winds blow all together!”’ 


“Fleet along th’ taykle, lads, an’ snatch 
thet spar up here!”’ Eph told them. The 
tackle was shifted, the slings passed. 


“Fust come th’ sprat, th’ smallest of all, 
He jumped on th’ poop an’ cried, ‘Main- 
tawps’l haul!’”’ 


went the song; and the lusty refrain: 


“Windy weather, stormy weather, 
All th’ winds blow all together!” 


Cap’n Jethro came up, and went along 
to where Slippy wrestled with the problem 
of making several meals out of the meager 
material for one. Slippy shook his head, 
but Jethro appeared much less disconsolate. 
He thumped the cook on the back, all but 
driving his nose into the copper, and re- 
turned to the poop whistling cheerily. 

“Yew don’t need all hands fer'a few 
minutes, do yew, Eph?”’ he asked. 

The men were laying spars out in position 
ready for rigging as sheer legs to set up the 
broken mizzenmast. 

“Not ontil I hev tew h’ist away,”’ 
Eph. 

“Then git for’ard, starb’d watch, and 
stick th’ handspikes intew th’ capstan.” 

When he had fetched his speaking 
trumpet, Jethro followed his men, and 
they manned the capstan, taking the tow- 
rope to it and passing four round turns. 

“Now heave her back tew us, boys, an’ 
let’s hear frum yew!’ sang out the skipper. 
He held onto the incoming hawser himself; 
himself started the windlass chantey: 


said 


“Only one more day, my Johnnies!” 
he roared. 
“One more day!”’ 
blared the gang. 
“Oh, come rock an’ rowl me over! 
One—more—day !”’ 


The capering men on the tug stopped 
their antics and became intensely inter- 
ested in the slow progress of the old whaler. 


“Do yew hear thet tugboatroarin’, Johnny?” 


| sang Jethro. 


““One—more—day!”’ 
guffawed the gang. 


“Don’t yew hear her Old Man bawlin’?”’ 
““One—more— day! ie 
“Oh, come rock an’ rowl me over, 
One—more—day! )% 


Slowly the heavy, dripping hawser crept 
in; slowly the whaler crept up towards the 
stern of the tug. 

“What’s Jethro’s game, d’ye s’pose?”’ 
muttered Seth Noakes to his next man. 

“Yew knows ez much ez me, Seth. Jes’ 
now I cain’t see how we be tew find grub, 
when we all voted tew accept a tow account 
o’ empty lockers. I’m waitin’.”’ 

Soon the voices of the tugboatmen could 
be heard. Jethro called to an ancient to 
nipper the hawser and took up his speaking 
trumpet. 

“How about that sea anchor?” screamed 
Percival, greenish of hue, scared of eye. 

“Fust let’s talk about grub,” Jethro 
bellowed back. ‘“‘Hev yew got a bar’l o’ 
beef tew spare, or a box o’ salt fish?”’ 

There was a hasty conference among the 
group aboard the tug; then the man who 
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had claimed kinship with the late Steve 
Latta laughed unpleasantly and howled: 

“We got grub in plenty, you old moss- 
back! You make us that sea anchor and 
maybe we'll consider selling you some 
stores. We can hang out longer’n you.” 

“T wonder!’ Jethro bawled in reply, 
then turned his back on the tug and 
grinned at his expectant crew. 

“Slack out thet thar hawser ag’in,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘Two o’ yew stop for’ard, and if 
they sharks try tew heave down on us yew 
cut their rope. Git axes ready! Watch 
7em, now!” 

The barometer was still low, but had 
stopped falling when Jethro went below 
again. The gale scoured the seas and hurled 
bitter crests of stinging brine athwart 
the whaler; but the smaller tug was 
scarcely better off. Eph had got his broken 
mast fished securely; sawed pieces of the 
main-topgallant yard were stoutly fitted 
into scores in the mast gouged by the adz 
and ax of the carpenter; fathoms of hemp 
rope were passed tightly around the splints 
and wedges were driven in under all. 

“Dinner’s sarved, cap’n,” Slippy sang 
out with a wry face, and Eph halted the 
work to stare at Jethro. 

“Yew kin all eat in th’ cabin today, 
boys,’’ the skipper grinned. “Thar ain’t no 
diffrunce in th’ grub, so yew might ez well 
be aft here whar yew’re handy tew th’ 
work.” 

On the table there was one lone piece of 
boiled salt beef. A wooden kid of hard- 
tack supported the poor remains of old 
Dobbin on one side. On the other flank 
steamed Slippy’s piéce de résistance—a dish 
of golden brown, reeking somethings. 

“?Tarnal fire! What’s them?” exclaimed 
old Eph, taking his black cutty from his lips 
and smelling suspiciously at the bowl. 

“Them’s doughnuts, yew ol’ grampus!”’ 
retorted Slippy, hurt. 

“Kat what’s sot afore yew, askin’ no 
never mind, Eph,” grinned Cap’n Jethro, 
sitting down and going straight for the 
dish. “Ef thar’s any complainin’, yew 
take notice ez I eats ’em exclusive. Until 
they thar tugboat fellers softens up an’ 
passes us grub, all we hev is a bag 0’ moldy 
flour an’ plenty o’ ile to fry doughnuts in. 
Ef they never softens, then we eats dough- 
nuts right along. But eat, boys. I hev an 
idee they’ll soften.” 

When the jury mizzenmast swayed to an 
upright position, and stout shrouds and 
stays were tightening one by one; when 
across the seas rolled the hearty song of 
stout-hearted old men, dragging stubbornly 
at a broken topgallantmast which was des- 
tined to become a mizzentopmast; then 
came the rattle and clash of a steam wind- 
lass, as the tug started heaving in on the 
towline to bring the whaler into hailing 
distance again. The afternoon was waning; 
the observation Jethro had taken at four 
o’clock, worked up, verified his estimate 
of the tremendous easterly drift the help- 
less craft were making. The sky still 
lowered threateningly, the barometer re- 
mained low, the seas were heavier, if any- 
thing, and a flurry of snow that left dry 
flakes over everything also left behind it a 
bite of stinging cold. 

The tug hailed: 

“Hey, you whaler! You got plenty o’ 
canvas and spars. Lend us some men to 


help rig sail on us and we'll sell you some > 


meat.” 

““Yew send over some meat or we’ll cut 
yew adrift!’’ Jethro retorted. 

“You don’t dare!’’ screamed Percival, 
shaking both fists. 

Jethro glanced at the progress his crew 
had made. A gang of busy men on the 
main hatch cut and patched old sails, 
forming new sails of different shape. Eph 
led the rest of the available hands in setting 
up rigging and reeving off running gear. 
Night’ was at hand and the sea rolled 
heavily; but as darkness had come upon 
them Cap’n Jethro had detected signs that 
told him a change of wind might be ex- 
pected, and any change must be for the 
better. 

“For’ard there!”’ he roared through his 
trumpet. ‘“‘Cast off thet thar towline! 
We'll larn ’em! Don’t dare!” 

“Hey, don’t do it!”’ pealed the yell from 
the tug. 

“Cast off!” roared Jethro, and the big 
rope splashed into the sea. Even the old 
whalemen themselves regarded their skip- 
per dubiously, as if fearing for his sanity. 

“He ain’t slep’ in twenty-four hours. 
Guess he’s gittin’ old;’’ grumbled Seth 
Noakes, stabbing viciously at a bit of fat 
with his marlinespike. 
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“Git the maintops’! reefed an¢ 
ordered Jethro shortly. ‘‘T’ll he: 
under that ontil we git ready tey 
way.” : 
Briskly the old salts swarm 
Slippy, the cook, lighted a great fj 
soaked rags amidships, and the y 
on while the wind shrieked and 
rolled the uncontrolled old bark 
the trough. Out on the weather y 
dauntless spirit howled the reefing 


“Leggo th’ reefy taykle, reefy tay 
taykle ; E 
Leggo th’ 
jammed!” 


And the lusty old men hauled out 
band. 

“Hay—ay—ay—ah! 
ah-h!”’ 

“Sheet home to looard!” the m 
earring sang out. Men on deck h 
clew down with a will. 

“Weather sheet!” 

Both clews rattled down to 
arms, the halyards were manned 
reefed topsail went aloft to a tun 


“Old Stormy was a good old m 
the chantey went. 


reefy taykle, my | 


Haya 


“To my way, you Stormalong, 
pealed the chorus. 


“Old Stormy was a good old m 
“Ay—ay—ay! Mister Stormal 


The sail was set, the braces me 
when the Gayhead lay snugly hoye 
old sea dogs went back to their w 
still singing Old Stormy’s di 
gleamed aboard the tug; the 


’ 


and laboring tug. Since casting 
heavier, deeper bark had drifted f,; 
the tug; now that she lay to, h 

faster, but some of it was ah 
tug was more distant. 

Jethro noticed something 
aboard her, scanned her closely an 
called old Eph. 

“She’s set her forestays’l, Hf 
likely thinks tew run aboard of 
a bit o’ foretopmast stays’! sl 
we'll slide ahead and fool him 
ready fer him yit.”’ 

“He kin only go to looard witht 
grumbled Eph. He wanted to g g 
his rigging. 

“Hob’s boots! Don’t I know 
steer a bit, can’t he? Ef yew 
kin run this yer ship 

“Oh, shet up!” growled Eph 
two hands forward. ; 

He, and they, felt certain ni 
skipper’s long vigil was tellin 
brain. But they set the heads 
Gayhead forged ahead in tim 
scudding tug sweep past her 
a crackling blast of profanity be 

Jethro watched her grimly. 
laughed aloud. He saw the t 
sheet snap, and in an instant 
itself to pieces around the stay. 
to roll heavily again as she s\ 
the seas. 

“’Most ready, Eph?”’ he ask 
backstay with all his weight. 

“A’most,” grunted Eph. 

Jethro glanced around the 
a peep at the barometer. G 
the binnacle, he faced the wi 
a wetted finger to get the 
and he smiled. 

‘Wind's freein’, Eph,” hes 
to th’ east’ard seemin ‘ly. a 
ready. 

“Yew kin set yewr spanke 
stays’l ez soon ez yew'd a 
replied, hooking the sheet b 
clew of the staysail. 

“We'll hold on a bit. Jest 
kin keep her in sight, thar ain 
sailin’ round and strainin’ th’ 
onnecessarily. Let all ha 
supper fust, Eph. Thar ain "t né 
whale-oil doughnuts an’ ha 
mebbe I kin find a taste 0 
somewhars ez ‘ll help th’ 
After, yew git yewr own boat 
yewr boat in shape for launch n 
t’ ketch forty winks ontil yev 

Just after midnight Epl 
skipper. 

“Boat’s ready, cap’n, 
purty well down to looard.” 

“Wind still haulin’?” 

“Bout no’th by east now. 
tew be so much of it nuther.” 


(Continued on Page 157) | 


nued from Page 154) 

jEph. Git all hands out. Tell 
p good. They’ll hev tew stay 
17 long time this watch.” 
jhour the old Gayhead shoul- 
jea under the first drive of the 
\Inder fore and main whole 
ed foresail, fore-topmast stay- 
er jib, with her new, big 
mizzen staysail, she surged 
worked to windward well, 
ame a craft so deep and so 
; but in weatherly fashion 
back the happy grins to her 


‘ 


as speedily overhauled, and 
1 was able to sail around her, 
position, while the tug’s 
dllumined by their own lights, 
«olexity. 

folks in trouble?”’ roared 
nl’ slid past. 
‘ut that canvas and them 
jrned an angry voice. Jethro 
vat 


{ks want me tew, I’ll take yew 


ips separated again, and the 
as lost. A mile away the old 
aced and bore down on her 


a say yew want tew be took 
»thro. 

yyou! Take our line and tow 
‘ooking for, salvage?” 

7? echoed Jethro innocently. 
! Thet do sound reasonable 
‘fetch yew off?” 

din the amused chorus of his 
eirew as the tug’s people lined 
dhurled hard words at him. 
yhead sailed by; again she 
ind men stood by her make- 


ee 


‘ solicitously, watching her 
aursing and reénforcing her 
e'hey came within hailing dis- 
casked, “How much’ll yew 
>\ mister?” 

'tes—no more! You try any 
1¢; with me and ——”’ 

in shape to tow yew, I 
ocutin. “We’ll stand by a 
pg and if yew want us t’ take 
‘ve us a hail, me son.” 

s¢ where you stand when we 
o; a judge!” 

Vint t’ be took off, yew ask, 


night the Gayhead sailed 
1, passing within hail of the 
yer hot comments, giving no 
y/ould see her rolling sicken- 
ais that came within the glare 
s ere pallid and haggard. To- 
oest, darkest hour before the 
si> passed her and heard no 
It there was no appeal for 


‘ 


ry 


av Eph,” said Jethro then. 
p(t over. Ill drap yew up t’ 
nrun down to looard to pick 
Di’t dicker with ’em, Eph. 
em. Likely yew’ll hev’em 
ezvew pull past.” 
ba crew to whom pulling a 
migh seas was second nature, 
vs launched and sent away. 
¢wn the wind, and as she 
t'; the Gayhead stormed along 
0 ke up her position where it 
it for the boat to regain her 
vices assailed the boat. Eph 
er and made no retort; but 
ale made sight impossible 
0 \w the whaleboat’s bowman 
t» harpoons and lay them at 
lws, while he passed a long 
> to Eph. 
01 went by, and the dim shape 
le at lay to between the tug 
rl Jethro grew uneasy. He 
eily, for he had put all upon 
> seemed as if he had under- 
ne cubbornness of Percival and 


* ad ceased to speak to him; 
as had not been provocative 
. Then he rubbed his eyes, 
d swore. 
0 i! Eph’s beat! He’s comin’ 
g se a groan went up from the 
erstanding by. Then Slippy, 
» aged eyes were amazingly 
_ yell. They looked again, 
aloat pull alongside the tug 
Jethro got his old telescope 
sinfully. He had to depend 


UJ 
r | ports of progress. 
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“They be shakin’ fists at Eph!” chat- 
tered Slippy. ‘‘Eph’s p’intin’ th’ lance at 
’em! Coupla hands is heavin’ harpoons at 
7?em! Jumpin’ hammerheads, cap’n 
Ah!” Slippy breathed heavily in relief. 
“They be licked, cap’n. They air a-climbin’ 
intew th’ boat. They hev shoved off. Here 
they come a-hoppin’!”’ 

Down the seas swept the laden whale- 
boat. Besides her own crew, she bore ten 
men; ten scowling, frightened, angry, 
shivering men. She rounded to under the 
whaler’s lee. 

“Did they want yew to take ’em off, 
Eph?” called out Jethro. 

‘Guess so, cap’n; they sure asked me 
to,” grinned Eph. 

“Pore fellers! 
aboard, Percival. 
yew. Come ‘aboard, genelmun. 
sorry for yew. Come aboard.” 

The old whalemen, well aware of their 
parts, stood warily by as the tug’s people 
dropped over the rail. While one old har- 
pooner held a harpoon carelessly at the 
poise, two more ancients felt over pockets 
for pistols. And when all were on board 
Jethro told them to make themselves at 
home, and sent them under escort to the 
forecastle. Percival he kept with him, to 
Percival’s utter dislike. 

“Eph,” he called down to the boat, 
“‘vew bring over a trifle o’ stores fust, then 
keep yewr crew aboard the tug and pass 
us a line.” 

“You old coot!’’ snarled Percival, ven- 
omously. ‘“‘D’you take us for big enough 
fools to leave you a chance of picking up 
a piece of money like that?” 

He stopped abruptly, scared at the ex- 
pression in Jethro’s face. 

“Ah! Likely she’s well insured, hey?” 
remarked the skipper. ‘And mebbe you 
opened her sea cocks up, hey?’”’ He caught 
Percival by the ear. ‘‘Wait, Eph! Take 
this yer young squirt along. Yew used t’ 
like him in yewr boat once. Take him on 
board the tug, Eph, and if he don’t want 
tew drownd he’ll find that thar sea cock 
and shet it! Yew kin leave him thar while 
yew bring over them stores!”’ 

It took three stout old men to put Perci- 


Pore fellers! Come 
I’m sure glad tew see 
I’m real 


valin the boat. It had not taken any more. 


than that to put the rest of the tug’s men 
into the forecastle. But then the others 
believed it entirely possible that those old 
men might use those ghastly looking har- 
poons; Percival did not, for all his ex- 
perience on a former voyage. He went, 
however, and as the tug, ever drifting 
nearer, was more visible than when the 
boat left her side, Jethro was able to see 
clearly that Percival remained on deck a 
remarkably short while when once they had 
hoisted him aboard. 

The boat returned, laden with good sea 
stores, and at once pulled back to take 
charge of the tug, carrying the end of a line. 

Dawn was coming up chill and gray, and 
Slippy got his fire burning. Coffee soon 
filled the morning with its aroma, and men 
drank the steaming decoction while waiting 
to haul in the towing hawser again. 

““What’ll yew give them fellers for bre’k- 
fust, Cap’n Jethro?” Slippy wanted to 
know. “Thar’s a kit 0’ mackerel an’ some 
sossidge and some 

“Yew got some doughnuts left, ain’t 
yew?” queried Jethro severely. 

Slippy nodded and went forward, not too 
well pleased at the prospect; but chuckling, 
nevertheless, for he need not eat them. 

Daylight was broad and fair when the 
signal came from the tug that the sea cocks 
were shut and the water freed from her. 
Then the hawser was bitted, and the old 
spouter filled away with a fine moderating 
gale abaft the beam that enabled her to 
board the tacks of both courses, making a 
terrific smother of broken seas about her 
as she squattered down to them, dragging 
her tow along as unconcernedly as a run- 
away frolicking mastiff drags its tiny 
mistress at the end of a leash. 

Cap’n Jethro was uneasy about one 
thing only. As the day passed, and the 
queer tandem drew near the shipping lanes; 
he had need to watch his passengers closely, 
afraid they would try to signal a passing 
steamer and spoil his plans. He badly 
wanted an excuse to put them under ar- 
rest, but that seemed difficult. They were 
distressed mariners. True, they had stayed 
below since being put there; but no threats 
had been used. They were free to come up 
if they wanted to; but apparently they had 
taken quite seriously the two ancient 
whalemen who sat hour after hour on the 
scuttle, smoking their pipes and monoto- 
nously scouring the blades and barbs of 
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Consider These 5 Points 
in Choosing Pajamas: 


| Comfort—This first essential of a sleeping gar- x 
ment often becomes discomfort through skimpy fe 
sizes. Brighton-Carlsbad pajamas are big and 
roomy in sleeves, armholes, chest and seat. 
They give you easy freedom—real, honest-to- 
goodness comfort! 


Style—Brighton-Carlsbads are good-looking and 
tailored as carefully as your outer clothes. 


3 Surprise Features—There are many exclusive 
features about these pajamas—such as button- 
and-loop at ankle to hold trouser leg down, and 
girdle stitched in back to prevent pulling out. 


Workmanship—No raw seams, loose threads, 
cheap buttons, or slipshod stitching in Brighton- 
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Carlsbad. Glover needlework, through and this over-the-head 
= style—no fuss wl 
through, rivals the finest custom handwork! buttons. Pongee 
. . : and nainsook, 
5) Value—Considered from any point of view, $2.50 to $6 


there’s a big money’s-worth in Brighton-Carls- 
bad. Your wholehearted satisfaction, in com- 
fort and wear, is guaranteed! 


Ask for this better nightwear at your favorite store. 
If you fail to find the style you want, write us. We'll 
see that you’re supplied. Pajamas, $2 to $18. 


Hover! H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 42, Dubuque, Iowa 
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CHILDREN’S SLEEPERS 


Several splendid styles, made 
to stand a child’s hard wear. 
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} nainsook. Ages, 1 to 10, 

‘ $1 to $3 


NIGHTSHIRTS, TOO 


Brighton-Carlsbad Night- ‘ 

shirts—equally fine—in nain- 

sook, muslin, pongee, and silk. 

Sizes, 15 to 20. $1.50 to $7. 
(For boys, also) 
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Odorless 


Sectional view of the Lawson Odorless 
Gas Heater, showing inner core, or com- 
bustion chamber, an exclusive Lawson 
feature which makes odors impossible. 
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! Patented 

Dec. 16, 1910 
Feb. 10, 1914 
Dec. 22, 1914 
May 1, 1917 
May 28, 1918 
July 9, 1918 


The Glowing Heart Gives 
Radiant Heat—Like the Sun 


The “Glowing Heart,’’—an exclusive patented 
Lawson feature, is Fine for that Cheerful Feeling on 
those Cold, Rainy Days after your furnace fire 1s out. 


LEAN, healthful, radiant 
heat—and lots of it. 

The red hot inner core, the 
“Glowing Heart,’’ forms a com- 
bustion chamber in which all 
of the gas is consumed at high 
temperature. 

No odor. No unburned gases. 
No smoke. No stuffy devitalized 
air. All of the heat units are 
extracted. 

Absolutely safe! No open 
flame. No chance of setting fire 
to skirts or draperies. Sudden 


drafts cannot extinguish flame. 

Attractive. Compact: gives 
more heat than larger and higher- 
priced gas heaters. 

Made in Aluminum, Nickel 
and Black finishes. 

Lawson Heaters with clay 
radiants for those who want “that 
fire-place effect.”’ 

Progressive Hardware, Furni- 
ture and Department Stores, 
Plumbers and Gas Companies 
display the Lawson Odorless. 

Illustrated folder on request. 


LAWSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
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Odorless Heaters give 
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ness basis. 
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for every room. 
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their murderous harpoons. When they 
were relieved, other old men went through 
the same performance. 

. Jethro’s chance came soon. They had 
kicked heartily and profanely about the 
breakfast food; dinner of the same flavor- 
some ingredients proved too much. Even 
the harpoons failed to overawe men smart- 
ing with outraged stomachs. 

“What seems tew be the trouble?” 
Jethro asked mildly, as two of the boldest 
faced him, white with fury, after braving 
the old men at the hatch. 

“Trouble? Here! Is this men’s grub?” 

Jethro stared at two reeking doughnuts 
gripped in two greasy, quivering fists. 

“Tt’s all we hev eat sence yew took us 
in tow. Ain’t it good?” 

“Try it, you old blubber eater!’’ one 
shouted, and both hurled their doughnuts 
full into Jethro’s face. The swift anger 
died in Jethro as soon as it rose, and gave 
way toasmile. But the smile was empha- 
sized by the gleam of a blued-steel revolver 
in the skipper’s hand, one of the tugboat- 
men’s own guns. 

“Thet thar’s mutiny!’’ said Jethro 
coolly. “Seth! Git these yer fellers into 
th’ fo’c’s’le again, and put a guard over ’em. 
I s’pose they wuz speakin’ fer all their 
crowd.” 

“You betcha life we speak for th’ 
crowd!”’ yelled the spokesman. ‘‘ You just 
wait till we get you ashore!” 

“Seth, I told yew t’ take ’em for’ard!”’ 
said Jethro. 


Another day was born, rosy and spar- 
kling and cold, and twice the Gayhead’s 
towline had parted, twice been secured. The 
keepers of the lightship blinked their eyes 
wonderingly to see an ancient, jury-rigged 
whaler, manned by hoary-headed, bent old 
whalemen, storm past on a fresh, fair 
breeze for home, dragging after her a fine, 
stout, modern sea-going tug. Noel Pease 
stumped the deck, big as Nature, throwing 
a bold chest as the lightship flashed astern. 
Cap’n Jethro chatted with Seth Noakes, 
who smoked lustily away at a piece of 
cigar that smelled as if it had been rolled 
with a view to more elegant surroundings. 
Jethro recalled seeing one of the rescued 
men, Steve Latta’s brother, smoking one 
something like it as he climbed aboard. He 
only grinned. 

He was more concerned with the prob- 
lem of what he would be up against on 
landing. From bitter experience he knew 
how strong was the evil influence com- 
manded by the crowd Percival used to run 
with. Apparently he still ran with them. 
The best thing to do would surely be to see 
his own lawyer at once; the solid, repu- 
table old lawyer who had done all his busi- 
ness for years, who had been friend as well 
as counselor. He got out the roll of copper 
wire which had been the tug’s radio aérial; 
he had rescued it from the rigging as soon 
as the tow began, laying it aside. Now he 
contemplated trying to get the tug operator 
to fix it and send a message ashore. He 
told Seth about it. Seth stared at him. 

““T)’ yew give yer thoughts t’ sech dum 
loonaey ez that?’’ Seth growled. ‘‘Would 
we know what message they wuz sendin’?”’ 

““Mebbe not, Seth; mebbe not. Jest th’ 
same, I wish I hed some way of gittin’ 
word tew thet lawyer.” 

“Yewr luck ain’t never sunk yew yit, 
Jethro,” returned Seth sagely. ‘‘Thet 
lightship’ll likely send word thet we be 
bound in. Ain’t them lightships got tele- 
phomes or somethin’?’’ 

“Likely they hev, Seth; likely they hev.”’ 

An hour later Jethro was gazing ab- 
sently at a hard-sailed catboat coming out 
from under the land. Back and forth it 
tacked, a short tack and a long board, 
speeding out along the course of the ship. 
The breeze was too fresh still for such a 
craft to carry the sail she bore; but she 
sped through the sprays like a live thing, 
superbly handled. 

“Thar’s a sailorman, I betcha!’ re- 
marked Seth. 

. “Thet’s sartain. Comin’ out here, seem- 
in’ly. Kin yew make him out, Seth?” 


his head, too; but Slippy, the go, 
greasy hands on greasier oye 
onto the poop and calmly i 

“See thet dum-blasted 
Roach, a-comin’ out, Jethro?” — 

Jethro stared again. 

“Eph said yew’d see him 
waitin’ tew take our fust li 
Seth. 

“Hob’s boots! He’s air 
cried Jethro. “I knowed ’t y 
I see how thet catboat wuz h 
git him tew take thet mess 
Stand by with a heavyin’ 
write it.” 

The catboat darted along: 
grizzled, weather-wrinkled old 
up at Noel Pease and Seth N 

“Hello, Seth! Hello, 
cried heartily. ‘‘Gimme aline 
do. What y’ got? Nice piece 

“None ez yew’ll tech, 
grinned Seth. ‘“‘Mebbe ef 
Cap’n Jethro’ll let yew ship 

“Great irons!’’ roared Jed 
feller a line, can’t yew? Whar’s 

“What did yew quit fer, Je 
teased. 7 

Jed was slipping astern, ha 
boat in irons while waiting for 

“Hob’s boots! Give hi 
stormed Jethro, coming on 
letter and seeing the boat d 

Slippy, less concerned in ch 
shipmate, threw Jed the end of 
sheet and brought him up 
hauled his craft along, his red 
to Jethro in a grin of suppli 


Z 


down aboard. Ef yew get 
dock before we git in, bring h 
boat. Git movin’ now!” 

Jed Roach had been bro 
school of obedience. He owed 
to Cap’n Jethro; but he had 
associated with the old skippe 


‘All right, Cap’n Jethro,” 
“T’ll hey yewr man down a 
a good trip, didn’t yew?” 

Jethro watched as he hoisted 
started off down the wind like a sc 
Taking a shorter course t 
laden whaler would have to 
catboat was far ahead when Jethi 
to seek for the outer buoys. 

Forward, the watch under 


hauled up. 


“Next come a shark, wi’ a grin 
He winked at th’ cook ez he 
fore—brace!” : 


And the chorus rolled along 
and astern to the docile, helpl 


“Windy weather, pleasant 
Fair winds blow us home 


— 

Old Eph heard it in the open} 
of the tug. He hummed the tunt) 
Sight of the huddled, beaten / 
Percival, slouching on the locker,’ 
him a bit; but even that unple' 
minder of man’s ingratitude | 
damp Eph’s spirits altogether. +) 
mellowed old chantey rolled ott 
verse as the cable was brought 0) 
of the big anchor, and Old Eph atl 
crew of sturdy ancients made thf 
heard aboard the old spouter }! 
chorus: : 


“Windy weather, pleasant 
Fair winds blow us home togell 
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arm Magazine, has em- 
merchants this thought 
, can increase farm trade 
4 your merchandise to the 
¢ more farm people. 
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ns for instance, how the 
4m Machinery Company 
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| How an Arkansas mer- 
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county fair,” an Iowa merchant 
reports. “We display only plain, 
honest merchandise that every farmer 
knows about—such merchandise 
as you folks advertise in Farm & 
Fireside. And we find that, year 
after year, farmers are interested 1 
seeing and examining the products 
with which they have become ac- 
quainted through advertising.” 


Try a booth at your county fair 
this year. Plan special sales for days 
when farmers’ meetings are held in 
your town. Exhibit your goods, when 
possible, at farmers’ institutes. Ar- 
range with your local auctioneer, if 
you handle certain of the articles 
listed below, to auction off one brand 
new article at each farm sale. 


Emphasize, in your talks with 
farm families, that the products you 
are showing are advertised in Farm 
& Fireside. By doing this you 
are reaching out to hundreds of the 
more prosperous farm families in 
your community—farmers who look 
upon Farm & Fireside as their guide 
to better farm methods, better farm 
living, better farm merchandise. 


Send for this free book 


Hundreds of merchants are increas- 
ing sales by taking their merchan- 
dise direct to the farm homes. We 
have compiled some of these ex- 
periences into an interesting book- 
let, ‘Projected Selling,” a copy of 
which will be sent free to any merchant. 
Learn the facts about Projected 
Selling—the new method of increas- 
ing farm trade. Just write us on your 
letterhead, ‘““Send me ‘Projected 
Selling’, and we will gladly do it. 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Farm & Fireside, The American Magazine, 
Woman’s' Home Companion, Collier’s The 
National Weekly, The Mentor 
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tif Loofings Crompton ‘‘All-Weather”’ Corduroys 
Dandelion Butter Color 
owder De Laval Separators & Milkers 
et Devoe Paint & Varnish Products 
Dietz Lanterns 
Nails Dodge Brothers Cars 


GrB; & Q.R. Company 
Champion mask Plugs 
Chan Motor Cars 
Chesebrough Vaseline Products 
Chevrolet Cars 
Clark Grave Vaults 


Clark’s O. N. T. Crochet Cotton 


Clothcraft Clothes 
Colgate’s Toilet Preparations 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 

Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 

Du Pont Products 

Duro Pump & Manufacturing 

Company 

Edison Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company 

Essex Cars 

Eveready Flashlights 

Freezone 

General Motors Corporation 

Gibson Musical Instruments 

Gillette Razors 

Glastenbury Underwear 

Goodrich Tires 


Goodyear Tires 

Great Northern Ry. 

Gruen Guild Watches 

Hansen’s Dairy Preparations 

Harley-Davidson Motorcycles 

Hartshorn Shade Rollers 

Henderson Seeds 

Hood’s Canvas Footwear 

Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 

Hudson Cars 

Hupmobile Cars 

Ingersoll Watches 

International Harvester Farm 
Operating Equipment 

International Motor Trucks 


International Tractors 

Iver Johnson Bicycles & Fire- 
arms 

Jewett Cars 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 

Kelly-Springfield Tires 

Lehigh Portland Cement 

Lyon & Healy Musical Instru- 

Mellin’s Food ments 

Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 

National Electric Light Assn. 

Northern Pacific Ry. 

Overland Cars 

Papec Ensilage Cutters 

Pepsodent Tooth Paste 
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Pillsbury’s Flour 

Planet Jr. Implements 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish 
Products 

President Suspenders 

Prest-O-Lite Batteries 

Radak Radio Sets 

Rat-Nip 

Red Star Timer 

Renfrew Devonshire Cloth 

Reo Cars 

Resinol Soap 

Royal Fence 

Sapolio 

Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
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Shaler Vulcanizer 

Simmons Beds 

Smith & Barnes and Strohber 
Pianos and Player Pianos 

Stark Bros. Fruit Trees 

Stewart Warner Speedometer 

Corporation 

Swift Products 

Union Carbide 

United States Tires 

Vellastic Underwear 

Viko Aluminum Ware 

“Wear-Ever”’ Utensils 

Willys-Overland, Inc. 

Wright’s Bias Fold Tape 
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No search 


can reveal it— 
But its worth your while 


to be sure it’s there! 


One rainy day a man was buying a raincoat. site 
felt the texture—inspected the lining—examined 
the seams carefully. 


“Looks as though it would keep me dry,” he 
finally decided—and bought the coat. 


How many men buy a raincoat just this way? 
Yet the astonishing fact is that even an expert can 
seldom tell the value of a raincoat by appearance, tex- 
ture, or feel. The in-built quality that makes it 
really waterproof is hidden. 


That is why all the skill and experience of the 
largest rubber company in the world have been 
used to make the name Raynster an unfailing guar- 
antee of real raincoat protection. 


Every inch of a Raynster is backed by layer on 
layer of highest grade rubber, cured to forma single 
waterproof sheet, yet light and flexible. Every 
seam is reinforced. 


A complete line of raincoats 


Raynsters are a complete line of raincoats. Every type is in- 
cluded—from rugged rubber surface coats to smart tweeds and 
cashmeres with the rubber hidden inside. Whether you want 
a waterproof coat for work, motoring, or business, there’s a 
Raynster built especially for you. 

Our little booklet, entitled ‘‘A Scotchman 
Started It’’ will help you distinguish raincoat 
quality. Mailed free to you. Address Dept. X. 


United States Rubber Company 


1790 Broadway 
New York City 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS—,; A type for every need 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


“Yes, rather,” he replied untruthfully. 

“T’m longing to hear all the marvelous 
things you’ve been doing—just longing. 
Mother’s got a box tonight for the Alham- 
bra; only succeeded by the most awful 
bribery of an agent’s clerk, but I insisted 
she should. It’s The Man from Down 
Under, you know.” 

“What is?” 

“Why, the film, stupid! You must have 
heard.”’ 

“‘T’ve been away rather a long time,” he 
replied. ‘ 

“*Course you have. And, of course, in 
those awful outlandish places they don’t 
know anything, do they?” 

Se Nios” 

“Tt’s too wonderful and he’s too mar- 
velous for words. He fights a shark, and in 
the burning-house scene, where he rescues 
the girl—but you’ll see for yourself. I’ve 
been three times already.” 

“Then don’t let’s go,’”’ suggested Barton 
cheerfully. 

“Not go? Why, you great silly, you’re 
joking! He’s going to be there himself.”’ 

“Ts he, really?”’ said Barton with mock 
solemnity. “‘Then we must go, of course.” 

“You know, Barton,” said Moyra with a 
wistful expression. ‘‘I’d give anything in 
the world to go on the films—just any- 
thing. Imagine being rescued by a man 
like that!” 

Barton imagined a while in silence—a 
silence from which he was saved by a page 
boy shouting the number of his room. 

A card was presented: Felton Sharp, 
Amalgamated International Press Bureau, 
Fleet Street. 

“ Asking for an interview,” said the boy. 

Barton twisted the card dubiously. In 
ordinary circumstances he would have re- 
fused, but somehow he could not avoid a 
slight sense of gratification. He handed 
the card to Moyra. 

“Shall 1?” 

“Of course.” 

“Ask him to come along.”’ 

The boy retired and returned with a 
short, ferrety-eyed little man, who nodded 
and smiled. 

“Mr. Barton Grover, sir?” 

“The explorer, I believe.” 

Schatissone 

“Good! Mr. Grover, you are in a posi- 
tion - render me a considerable service.”’ 

st A an? 

“Tf you would grant my agency the ex- 
clusive rights of your experiences during 
the next few days ——”’ 

“‘T’m not much of a hand at the writing 
business.” 

“We should be pleased to offer any sum 
you ” 

“There’s no question of that.” 

“We should be charmed. You see, sir, 
you are in a position to supply almost 
unique information i 

“Well, I suppose I have seen a few queer 
things, one way and another.” 

“Precisely. Your room, I have ascer- 
tained, immediately adjoins Mr. Ray 
Duke’s, and e 

Barton Grover struggled to his feet. 

“Look here!’’ he exploded. ‘‘What are 
you driving at, Mr.—er—Felton?”’ 

“Just a few breezy impressions. I met 
Ray Duke on his way to the bathroom this 
morning and exchanged a greeting.”’ 

Barton Grover called a waiter. 

“Show this gentleman out,” said he, 
“and if he won’t walk out, kick him out.” 

“Barton,’’ said Moyra reproachfully, 
“T think you were rather horrid.”’ 

“Sorry, my dear,” he replied, “but —— 
Oh, well!” 

There was an awkward silence before 
they spoke again. 

“Ts your room really next to his?’’ asked 
Moyra. 


During the ten-minute interval follow- 
ing the first three reels of The Man from 
Down Under—reels surcharged with excite- 
ment and perils of a terrific kind—Barton 
Grover did, for him, an astonishing thing. 
Without invitation, he proceeded to offer 
his own version of the sapling-cum-chasm 
episode and closely followed up the success 
achieved with an account of his swim across 
the crocodile river. To those who will 
blame him must be offered in excuse his 
love for Moyra: Lovers all the world over 
must seek means of bringing brightness 
into the eyes of their adored. 
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extremity; she longed to share with him a 
secret and noble understanding; she longed 
to speak the brave and trembling words of 
farewell, “We can never be more to each 
other than this,” hands held for a moment, 
eyes brimming with tears and a figure 
turning sadly down a hill. 

And who would blame her? In that 
crowd that struggled and swayed before the 
entrance to the Hotel Colossal were a 
thousand faithful wives and gentle maidens 
in whose breasts such thoughts and emo- 
tions were stirring. No doubt of it, else 
why had they gathered there? Why shone 
their eyes so brightly in the drizzling rain? 
In this man was chivalry, was daring, was 
resource—the great elements of human 
nature contained in a single being for the 
glory of the masses. One cannot blame an 
impressionable girl for falling a victim to a 
germ that infected millions. 

But one does blame her for being dis- 
agreeable to Barton during the afternoon; 
for going up to her room on the eighth 
story and lying on the bed for an hour and 
three-quarters; for pretending she had a 
headache at dinner, and for staring at Ray 
Duke’s table throughout that meal in an 
effort to effect a cure. And one blames her 
for declining Barton’s invitation to dance 
at the Grafton Galleries, and for saying she 
would rather read a book upstairs, and for 
leaving him to worry through the evening 
as best a solitary man might. 

“‘T hope you won’t mind being alone,” 
she said when he accompanied her to the lift. 

“T’ve had plenty of practice the last few 
years,” he replied a shade ruefully. 

She resented the tone in that quick way 
that sometimes women will. 

“He would never have answered like 
that,’’ she snapped. “Perhaps you would 
rather be alone—for good.”’ 

““Moyra!” 

The doors were flung open and the lift 
swallowed her up. Gone was opportunity 
of making things better or worse. So 
Barton stamped his feet in the smoking 
room for an hour, while Moyra cried on her 
bed and wondered why he didn’t come 
upstairs and say he was sorry. 

Mrs. Sorell was spending the evening 
with friends and was not expected back till 
midnight. Barton, therefore, was relieved 
of the responsibility of entertaining her. 
After a while he took his hat and went out 
through the south entrance toward the 
Green Park. The rain had stopped. The 
Duke Street end of Jersey Street was up— 
a barricade of poles and trestles flanked by 
a wall of wood blocks closing the way. The 
narrow pavements were crowded, and as 
he passed along many were the glances 
shot at him and many the exclamations 
of, ‘Surely that’s him!”’ “Look, isn’t that— 
it must be!’’ He was surrounded. Auto- 
graph books were flourished, handkerchiefs 
waved. 

“T give you my word I’m not the man 
you take me for,” he said. 

They let him through. The Green Park 
accentuated his loneliness by the number 
of lovers it accommodated. His club was 
empty, save for a couple of bores. A dread- 
ful evening. He returned to the hotel 
about half past ten, passed into the de- 
serted courtyard, called for a drink, and, 
lying back in a wicker chair, looked up 
through the funnel of walls and windows 
at the twinkling stars. 

Then a voice said, ‘May I join you?” 

Lowering his gaze, he saw Ray Duke. 

“Ves, do,’ said Barton, but without 
enthusiasm. 

“T was dead sick of doing fool tricks 
before the multitude, and figured I’d turn 
in early.” 

“Doing the same myself.” 

Ray Duke looked him over thoughtfully. 

“ Anything amiss?” 

“Nothing. Why?” 

“Wondered. Where’s the fiancée?” 

“What? Oh, headache.’’ 

“H’m!” A pause; then, “She’s very 
young, Miss Moyra.” 

Barton looked up sharply but said noth- 
ing. Something in the look read, ‘‘Be 
rather careful.” 

“A very sweet girl. Would you mind if 
I said something?” 

“T donno. I might.’ 

“Tt’s just this: These youngsters get a 
false notion of values sometimes, but it 
soon wears off.” 

Barton Grover began, “I don’t quite ——”’ 

Ray Duke held up a hand apologetically. 

“T speak from a pretty wide knowledge 
of the subject, and I bank on a certainty 
when I any you won’t misunderstand me.” 

“Well?” 
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“Tt’s the way of youngsters to fall for a 
bit of slap-stick flash stuff, but there’s 
nothing to worry over on that score. Why, 
sure, they’re laughing at themselves before 
we've finished frowning at ’em!” 

Barton smiled rather ruefully. 

“T expect you’re right,’’ he said. 

“Take it from me,’’ Ray Duke nodded. 
“Mr. Grover, men like myself live on il- 
lusion, and through thick and thin we’ve 
got to keep that illusion bright and shiny, 
for once the tarnish settles—and the littlest - 
thing’ll tarnish it—we’re done, finished. I 
say this to you because I’m proud to have 
made your acquaintance and because I’m 
afraid by making mine you’ve given your- 
self a small setback. a. UNOmwaitua 
bit. Women love illusion better than the 
solidest reality; that’s to say, they love it 
for a minute or two, but while that minute 
or two lasts it’s hell for someone. Now, 
when that sweet girl of yours was adulating 
me over luncheon table today, I give you 


my promise I’d have done anything in the | 
world to have shattered her illusion once | 


and for all. But there’s a syndicate of 
three million sterling at the back of me, 
and it was a luxury I couldn’t afford. Well, 
that’s what I had to say, and I’ll ask you' 
to believe it hasn’t been easy.”’ 

Barton was silent for a moment before 
answering. At the beginning he had felt a 
smoldering anger; but it came to him sud- 


.denly that Ray Duke had done a difficult 


and a splendid thing, and had done it with 
singular grace. Barton was accustomed to 
men who, when confronted with an awk- 
ward thing to say, ummed and ahed, missed 
the point and stumbled along. But here 
was a man who stepped in boldly and, risk- 
ing an almost inevitable accusation of con- 
ceit and self-opinion, said in effect: “Your 
girl has got a penny-farthing crush on me, 
which I hate as much as youdo. Beasport 
and don’t be down on her. She’s only a 
kid and can’t help it. I’m tinsel, anyway.” 
And because this was a kind of courage 
entirely alien to his own, Barton Grover’s 
admiration was stormed and won. Heleaned 
across, seized Duke’s hand and wrung it 
fiercely. He always felt a fool when he did 
anything like that. 

“‘T realized when I saw your show last 
night you were a plucky man,” he said; 
“but until this minute I didn’t know you 
were a brave man.” 

“Oh, shucks!’”’ said Ray Duke. “You 
make me kind of hot.”’ 

And from the air above them, somewhere 
in the region of the fourth floor, came a 
woman’s scream and a voice that shouted, 
“Fire!” 

In a modern Tudor hotel that makes a 
special feature of ceiling beams and con- 
structional timbering, the severest meas- 
ures should be adopted to preclude guests 
and patrons from washing their hair with 
petrol. True, the thoughtless lady who had 
been guilty of this practice perished almost 
at the moment her husband entered and 
struck the match that plunged the room 
into flames. In his endeavor to throw a 
blanket round her the unhappy husband 
sent the basin of petrol swilling across the 
floor and into the passage beyond. After 
that there was no stopping it. A gasping 
chambermaid threw a pail of water and the 
blazing stuff floated to the foot of a short 
staircase, which caught with a roar. Per- 
sons rushed out, smelled fire and panicked. 
Alarm bells sounded and the hall porter put 
in a general fire call. The mezzanine, the 
first and second floors emptied out their 
guests like water from a bucket. 

The fifth to the eleventh floors, with the 
fire beneath them, had to rely for escape on 
the little corridors communicating with the 
northern, or Piccadilly, side of the hotel. 
In the center of each of these corridors was 
an iron door, automatically operated from 
the manager’s office. It was never ascer- 
tained who was the fool who put down the 
crank that simultaneously shut every door 
in every corridor and trapped the unlucky 


remnant who had failed to get through in | 


time. 


When an effort was made to remedy | 


this disastrous mistake it was found that 
the operating machinery had broken down. 
A gallant attempt to make use of the lifts 
was unsuccessful, the flames having de- 
stroyed the insulation on the wires with 
the result that every fuse on the cireuit was 
blown. The majority of the fugitives 
bolted up the stairs with the fire pursuing 
them and scrambled through a trapdoor 
to the roof. 

It will be remembered that the road was 
up at the St. James’s end of Jermyn Street. 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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How “Many 
‘Near cAccidents 
(Do You Have? 


Cut Down the Number and 
Eliminate Real Accidents 


Most near acci- 
dents fall short of 
real accidents by a 
fraction of a second. 

Put that fraction 
on the side of safety 
by using a Buell.’ v 
Signal. ie 


Buell Signals com- 
mand.instant atten- 
tion. They eliminate the 
uncertainties of electri- 
cally operated signals. 
Warn every time. And 
they are so efficient that 
385,000 users depend 
upon them to the ex- 
clusion of other signal 
equipment. 


cA Quicker rie 
Warning Signal S Ai 

Always at your 
finger-tips —in- 
stantly responsive. _» -. 
Buell Signals split 
seconds when sec- 


onds count ie AY: 2 
ee a a | —— 


\} 


| 
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fi 4 
Buell 3-Tone Chime 
Pleasing in sound — yet 
quick and sure. Buell Sig- 
nals are used by 64 auto- 
mobile manufacturers as 
original or optional equip- 
ment. 10 years of use and 
385,000 owners testify to 
the positive reliability and 
efficiency of Buell Whistles. 
i They are greater protec- 
~ tion. than any accident in- 
surance you can buy. Cost 
lictle—outlast any car. 
Need no attention, give 
notrouble. 


Buell Chime - - - -- $6.00 


Buell Single-Tone - - - - - - 
--~Models $3.00 and $4.50 


Installed in a few minutes. 


Buell Turbo, the 
New Type Horn 


Operates on new prin- 
ciple —non-electrical— 
converts cylinder com- 
pression into powerful 
and pleasing horn note. 
Turbine drives usual 
horn mechanism. Elimi- 
nates uncertain opera- 
tion —costs less than 
other horns comparable 
intone or power. Quick- 
ly and easily installed. 
Price --=----- $7,00 


Buell Turbo Horn 


YOUR DEALER WILL SUPPLY 
YOU; OR WRITE US DIRECT 


D> WARNING SIGNALS 


Buell Manufacturing Company 
Cottage Grove at 30th St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Number Four of a 
series depicting 


Robt. Burns \ ¢ i 5] é 3 : , : “ 2 a 
Perfectos, 2 for 25c > ’ & The Story of Tobacco” 


(Actual size) 


T is harvest time in the tobacco 
fields. All day long the roads are 
crowded with crude, rumbling carts, 
carrying the choicest of Cuba’s yield 
to the drying sheds. The sun and soil 
and climate of the world’s chosen to- 
bacco country have done their work. 
Two years from now the smoke of this 
tobacco will be curling upward in clubs, 
hotels and homes throughout the coun- 
try. But in the meantime there are 
two years of work ahead. 


* * * * 


No two tobaccos grown by the hun- 
dreds of plantations whose outputs 
are used for Robt. Burns Cigars are 
quite alike. Allare of the same selected 
Havana quality, but there is a variance 
in flavor that, unless it were corrected, 


would make impossible the uniformity 
of Robt. Burns. Hence the progress of 
“marrying” the tobaccos. 


For months and years, if need be, 
the tobaccos of the various planta- 
tions are mixed and blended and 
allowed to age. Each plantation’s 
leaf slowly but certainly absorbs the 
qualities of every other leaf. The 
result is a composite of the best that 
Cuba grows—tobacco that is rich with 
the flavor that only Cuba can produce 
—tobacco that is mellow with the mild- 
ness that only exclusive methods of 
curing can give. 


More fine Havana tobacco is im- 
ported for Robt. Burns Cigars than 
for any other cigar in America. 
Have you tried one lately? 


Bernaral or On 


NATIONAL BRANDS 
NEW YORK CITY 


INVINGIBH 
15 cents sI 
(Foil- 
Box of 2 
— 
All Robt. B 
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“Oh, man,’”’ he answered, “it can’t be 
done!” 

“And I thought ——” 

“Tt can’t be done! Why, the whole place 
would want fixing before a man could make 
that window!” 

“But you 

“We're living facts now, not illusions. 
There’s a week’s work before that face 
could be sealed.” 

A crash, a tinkle of glass and a wreath 
of smoke. The fire had eaten through to 
the sixth story: and was snarling angrily 
for more. 

“We'll see,’ said Barton, and sprang 
back into the room, whipping off his coat 
and waistcoat, kicking away his shoes and 
tearing at his collar. 

“Here, wet that towel!”’ 

Ray Duke’s eyes were burning with 
admiration. 

“You're going to try?” 

“T should think!” said Barton, as he 
knotted the wringing towel over the lower 
half of his face. 

“My God, you’re lovely! Here, take 
this belt! May be useful if your head goes. 
I’ll have a shot through the house next 
door. Damn, but you make me ery!” 

As Barton leaped out on the balcony, 
Ray Duke, tugging a cap on his head, fled 
through the door. 

Beyond the first amazed gasp, the watch- 
ers below were silent while the frightful 
adventure was enacted under the blinding 
eye of the searchlight. They saw a man, 
presumably their hero, scale the balcony, 
tilt his body sideways and fall inward 
toward the narrow recess in the hotel wall., 
It looked like suicide, had every element of 
self-destruction. The crowd shut their eyes 
and waited for that dull thud that should 
speak the end. They opened their eyes 
and saw the man clinging to the rain pipe 
and bracing back and knees against the 
sides of the recess. Then the ascent be- 
gan—the squirm and wriggle upward as a 
climber tackles a chimney of rock. Des- 
perately slow, but sure—sure, with a foot 
gained for every bracing and relaxing of 
the muscles. 

What the crowd never realized was the 
burning heat of the walls on the third, 
fourth and fifth floors. What they could not 
understand was why the human fly con- 
tinued to climb after he had reached the 
level of the eighth floor. They did not 
realize the utter impossibility of getting out 
of that narrow recess. Barton Grover 
went up and up until the top of his head 
was touching the eaves of the roof. Then— 
it was horrible—he stretched out a hand for 
the iron gutter and found his atm was a few 
inches too short to reach it. There was only 
one thing to do. He wriggled his body out- 
ward holding himself in position with one 
knee and half his back, flung out his arm and 
caught the gutter with the first joints of his 
fingers. 

Came a terrible moment when he dan- 
gled in midair from a single hand. They 
were fainting in ambulance loads down 
below before his second hand fastened on 
the gutter. He seemed, after that, to be 
getting his breath for a while; then, hand 
over hand, he moved along until he was 
above the series of balconies upon one of 
which Moyra was standing. It so hap- 
pened that the eaves projected beyond the 
balconies, wherefore he swung his body 
to and fro, let go and dropped like a cat on 
the wooden floor of the baleony. Many of 
the watchers declare that this was the 
worst moment of all. 

The general opinion was that he had 
missed his mark. 

Barton remained on the top balcony two 
minutes, looking down and working out the 
next move. Z 

A glance through the window behind him 
disclosed a roaring furnace that was once a 
staircase. So that was no use. A glance 
to the left revealed a coatless figure strug- 
gling among the chimney pots of what 
looked like a pygmy house. The figure was 
hidden from the view of the street. It ges- 
ticulated fiercely, and Barton recognized 
Ray Duke and waved ahand. On the third 
balcony below lay Moyra. She had fainted. 
How to reach her was the puzzle. The 
puzzle was solved by Ray Duke, who made 
zigzags in the air, fork lightning gestures. 
Barton did not comprehend and the gestures 
were repeated. Then he nodded. 

Every window in this part of the building 
boasted a little baleony. There were rows 
and rows of them. Barton climbed over 
the side of his and leaped crossways and 
down to the one on the floor below. He 
repeated the leap, this time jumping the 
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When Your Car Runs Wild! 


Usually the trouble lies in your brakes. 
‘They may need tightening, they may need 
relining. 

The best way to find out is to drive 
around to a service station or garage and 
get some expert opinion. But be sure that 
the place where you go carries “‘expert 
opinion’’ instock. The worth of agarage, 
good or bad, is generally indicated by the 
quality of materials that they sell and use. 
Good places always use good materials. 
So when you have your brakes inspected 
go to a place that uses the safest and 
most durable brake lining made. That’s 
Johns-Manville Non-Burn. 

It is woven from the best asbestos 
fibre obtainable—and is backed by fifty 
years’ experience. Johns-Manville were 
lining brakes on huge industrial machines 
long before the automobile was born. All 
the vigor and safety of the earlier Johns- 
Manville braking materials have been in- 
herited by Johns-Manville Non-Burn. 

So go to a garage or service station 
which will use Johns-Manville Non-Burn 
on your car for safety’s sake. But go 
anyway and have your brakes inspected 
at frequent intervals whether they need 
relining or not. Be brake sure. 


BRAKES ! 


are safer and 
last longer with 
Johns-Manville 


Non-Burn 


amine 


Through— 


Yours— 
Sor the ask- 
ing—our book- 
let on ‘Care of 
Brakes.’ Send 
to Johns-Manville 
Inc., Madison Ave., 
atid St., N.Y. C. 


and its allied products 
INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 
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} 


‘ 
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products 


33,000 Miles a Day 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


NEW YORK.U.S.A 


It’s better to buy 
a year’s supply 
—ask about it. 


An old-fashioned company. 


The A. P. W. Paper Company has been called 
this—and perhaps rightly so—if by this term is 
meant the old-fashioned principle of sincere, honest 
manufacture and fair dealing. This guiding policy 
of the company was laid down over fifty years ago 
by Mr. Seth Wheeler, founder of the business and 
still its president and active head. 


But modern to the last degree are the great A. 
P. W. mills at Albany, producing the largest vol- 
ume of toilet paper and paper towels made by 
any concern in the world. 

The great sun-lighted plants, spotlessly clean, 
are filled with marvelous machines, admitted to 
be the most efficient equipment in the paper 
industry. 

From these come a production of toilet papers 
that if run in a continuous strip would. encircle 
the globe at the equator one and a third times 
every twenty-four hours—33,000 miles. 

Remember the letters A. P. W. 


Specify any one of the several brands included 
in the A. P. W. line and you will be assured of a 
product made according to old-fashioned prin- 
ciples, but by new-fashioned methods and 
equipment. 
Where can you find a more satisfactory com- 
bination? 

The A. P. W. Paper Company are the manufacturers of 
Onliwon Paper Towels and these brands of| toilet papers: 


A. P. W. Satin Tissue; Cross Cut; Fort Orange; Pure White; 
Bob White and Onliwon. 


Prices range from 5c to 50c per package. 
Insist on an A. P. W. brand. Sold by good stores everywhere. 


A. P. W. PAPER ;CO ALBANY, NEW YORK. 
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other way; then again, until he had ar- 
rived level with the one upon which Moyra 
was lying. The last leap was the most 
spectacular, for he lacked the advantage of 
the drop. He took off from the rail—a 
thirteen-foot standing jump. The crowd 
went mad about it. The force of their 
cheering shook windows several streets 
away. 

Being a very modest man, he did not 
take the swooning Moyra to his arms and 
kiss her before the enraptured gaze of the 
public. Instead he looked about him and 
wondered what the dickens to do next. A 
rosy light behind him betrayed the fact 
that her room was on fire. Retreat in that 
direction was cut off. Spurts of flame were 
appearing at windows above and below. 
The situation looked pretty hopeless. Then 
the window blew out and a smother of 
smoke enveloped him. 

Torturers down all ages have realized 
the efficacy of fire as a means of developing 
an idea. It acted like magic with Barton 
Grover. There was a telephone cable im- 
mediately overhead that slanted across to 
a chimney pot on the other side of the road. 
It was within reach and modesty did not 
discourage him. He hitched round it the 
belt Ray Duke had given him, slipped his 
arm through, clasped Moyra to his breast 
and went across Jermyn Street as it may 
be supposed no other man has or will effect 
a crossing; and the ecstasy of the crowd 
touched a pinnacle hitherto’ unreached. 
Barton Grover, secure from observation, 
fainted on the flat roof opposite, and first to 
reach the spot was Ray Duke, whose shirt 
sleeves were badly burned and whose face 
was scarlet. 

Barton looked at Ray and smiled, and 
Ray dashed the heel of a hand across his 
eyes because he was crying. 

“This damned smoke!”’ hesaid. Neither 
of them seemed to be thinking about 
Moyra. 

In the street below the name “Ray 
Duke, Ray Duke, Ray Duke!” swelled and 
swelled and swelled. 

“Hark at that scum!” snorted the great 
man. ‘But they shall know if it costs me 
my last cent!” 

Barton Grover shook his head. 

“T don’t want it,” he said. “It isn’t my 
job. She’s safe, thank God!” 

“They shall know!” was repeated. 
“There’s a three-million syndicate at the 
back of you—don’t forget that.” 
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sheep pay. She knows what stores have 
sales, and when, on the precise kind of ar- 
ticles she knowingly wears. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the stenog- 
raphers and the shopgirls of New York are 
the astonishment of all who come to 
Gotham—because they simply cannot be 
told from the expensively dressed females 
who pour somebody’s money away in a 
usually pitiful attempt to attain class? Of 
course not. Paris offers precisely the same 
spectacle, for precisely the same reason— 
the shopgirls are wise to the game. If you 
know where and .when to buy clothes in 
New York you can buy far cheaper and 
better than anywhere else in these broad 
United States. 

And that holds for men’s clothes too. 
The male counterpart of the waster who 
keeps alive the snob shops of New York is 
less numerous, but he exists in very large 
numbers. One of the leaders of the so-called 
younger generation wrote very bitingly not 
long ago about the absolutely stereotyped 
manner in which certain coteries of young 
New York blades flocked perennially to 
certain particular tailors and fitted them- 
selves out as uniformly as peas in a pod, and 
bragged about what it cost them—mean- 
ing, of course, their daddies, who no doubt 
still wear plain clothes of sensible tailors. 
They flock to the same restaurants, clubs 
and social and sporting events, and think 
and talk in the same way, and pester the 
same chorus girls. 


Poor Little Rich Girls 


Are these beating the New York game? 
Not they! They are the poor fish of the 
Great Pond, and this big whale of a city is 
going to swallow them leisurely when they 
develop just a little more flesh on their 
shallow fins. There are no such pitiful vie- 
tims of the New York game as these, for 
they are invariably mastered by it and are 
the sacrificial offerings to Molech. Poor 
little rich girls and boys! To the credit of 
some of them, they are putting up a fight; 
struggling off their perch and learning to 
master the New York game, like one of the 
discriminating few or one of the East Siders. 

The nouveau-riche classes in New York 
are possibly the worst of all victims of the 
New York game. They are stung at every 
turn—by cooks and chauffeurs grafting 
their percentages, by the shops, by dizzy 
Wall Street finance and by their own chil- 
dren and relatives. The East Siders and 
the discriminating few—who, let it be 
grasped, love New York, run New York 
and own New York in every true sense—do 
not envy the rich of New York—the four or 
five thousand millionaires, for instance, who 
wallow in their twenty-five-thousand-dollar- 
a-year apartments and Fifth Avenue cas- 
tles. They rub elbows with wealth daily. It 
doesn’t make them envious, but it does 
make them think. As Dr. Percy Stickney 
Grant found when he opened his church 
forum, the East Side thinks more funda- 
mentally than do the rich and conservative 
classes, and can defend its ideas more log- 
ically than can the representatives of the 
rich. The East Side scorns the rich of New 
York, mocks them, caricatures them. 
“What,” an intelligent East Sider would 
say, ‘“have the New York rich on us?” 

By intelligent constructive codperation 
the needle trades—the East Side’s pre- 
dominant occupation—are fairly emanci- 
pated and independent. The East Side is 
not the arid, destitute waste land it once 
was. Crowded, yes; but the East Side is 
enormously sociable, and there are many 
model apartments, playgrounds, piers and 
other mitigations, with Brooklyn’s wide 
spaces just across the bridges if desired. As 
for education, the East Side has not only 
plenty of the best public schools but it has 
the City College of New York and New 
York University, settlement classes and 
libraries galore, and such notable institu- 
tions as Cooper Union. Nowhere in the 
world, probably, are the millions of the 
lower strata of a city better served in edu- 
cation, art, science, music, medication and 
settlement help than on the East Side. 
The typical East Sider is a perpetual seeker, 
and inclined therefore to restlessness; he 
will admit all this only if pinned down, for 
he has a limited perspective on American 
life; but the facts speak for themselves. He 
lives on the best. Down on East Side shop- 


ping streets, on picturesque pushcart streets, | 


little shops still do a good business in silk 
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The Ford brake, clutchand 
reverse are all operated by 
fabric lined bands, which 
engage revolving drums. 
The band linings are sub- 
ject to wearand heat of fric- 
tion against the drums. Naturally 
the service your Ford gives depends 
upon the quality of these linings. 


Does Your Ford Shivera.aShake 
When YouWant to Stop? 


It’s Not the Car’s Fault—It’s the Brake Lining 


HE Ford isbetter made than most cars. Ifit chattersandshiversdon’t 
think “‘it’s just built that way.’ You're using the wrong brake lining. 


Ordinary brake lining doesn’t meet the needs of the Ford—it gets hard, 
flinty, charred. It grabs and slips—causing your car to shake and shiver 
bolts and nuts loose. Why let your Ford rattle itself into a repair shop? 
Why pay for rear axle and transmission repairs? It isn’t necessary. 
When your Ford chatters, blame yourself—not the Ford. Get a set of 
Feltbak and you'll have the sweetest acting brakes you ever put your 
foot on. Insist on Feltbak—it’s different from any other lining ever 
made. Buy a set today and get real pleasure out of your Ford. 


How FELTBAK Works 


Feltbak has a cushion of felt between the band and the lining—the new, correct princi- 
ple in Ford brake lining. Joined with this new principle is the tried and proved idea 
of cork for friction—with 21 oil holes in each band for lubrication to prevent burning. 


Lubricates Itself—Softens Brake Action 


The feltbacking absorbs and holds oil like a wick. 
When pressure is applied, oil spouts through the 
oil holes onto the surface of the lining. More 
pressure forces out more oil. Thus the braking 
surface gets oil during braking action—right 
when needed to prevent burning and glazing. 
Feltbak eliminates the cause of the chattering 
vibrations in Fords. : 


The felt cushion backing equalizes and softens the 
contact of the lining with the dr'um—smooths the 
braking action—gives perfect control of the car. 


Feltbak holds corks securely in place. They 
can’t come out. The wonderful friction value 
of cork-in-fabric brake lining is well known. Add 
to this the felt cushion backing and the automatic 


lubrication to prevent burning and you have the 


correct brake lining for Fords—FELTBAK. 


Use the correct brake lining in your Ford and 


sstop that car-killing, nerve-racking vibration. 


Feltbak saves repair expense and adds years to 
the life of your car. 


Feltbak is carried in stock by wholesale houses 
in every section in the United States. Every 
dealer who is sincerely interested in making 
your Ford car operate perfectly and in saving 
you unnecessary repair bills, carries Feltbak 
or will get it for you from his wholesale 
house. 


Insist on Feltbak and you'll have the safest, 
smoothest, most responsive car in the world. 


ADVANCE AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 


1721 Prairie Ave. 


Dept. 1303 


Chicago, Ill. 


ADVANCE EQUIPMENT 
very Product the Best of tts Kind 


Recognized from coast to coast as the finest made. When you buy an article of our manufacture for your automo- 
bile, you are sure that it is the best article for the purpose which money and manufacturing skill can produce. 


SR 5 q and 
oa TRACTORS 


The scientifically correct 
timer for Fords; Roller of 
100 pt carbon tool steel; 
race of bonehard fibre 


Made from genuine asbestos 
for use on larger cars 


Buy it for Better Brakes 
and Longer Wear 


DUPLEX SHOCK ABSORBERS | 
FOR FORDS 


The Shock Absorber for Rough Roads. 


Eliminates bounce, 


. side-sway, vibration. You 
wouldn't believe a Ford could ride so easy. 


Interesting booklets on Advance Equipment 

gladly mailed free. Check products you’re 

interested in, and send to 

Advance Automobile Accessories Corp. 

Dept. 1303 1721 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Advance Cork Felt- White Stripe 

[ ] bak Brake Lining [ Brake Lining 


Red Star [ ] White Stripe 
Timers Cord Fan Belts 

[ Duplex [ ] Advance Asbestos * 
Shock Absorbers Brake Lining 


Name__ Be ye et 


St. No. 


City State 
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/n the emergency: clean cuffs 


A“clean turnover is 
now a fashion term 
among men wearing 
Wilson Bro’s smart 
shirts with Special 
reversible Cuffs. They 
turnem for luncheon, 
dinnerat the country 
club and in those 
emergencies where 
soiled cuffs would 
be embatrassingAnd 
e crease is even, the 
fold smooth, and the 
cuff immaculately neat 


Shirts tailored to fit by Wilson Bro’s 
reflect an intimate knowledge of 
what discriminating men are wear- 
ing in Paris, London and New York, 
and are distinguished, as well, by a 
craftsmanship that has been the 
hallmark of all Wilson Bro’s furnish- 
ings for almost sixty years. Wilson 
Bro’s shirts have the Special rever- 
sible Cuff—with an even crease and 


WILson BRo’s, CHICAGO a smooth fold. 


shirts at a really fair price; while an offi- 
cial of a great silk house has personally told 
me that the same silk knitted ties sold in 
the fancy Fifth Avenue haberdasheries are 
sold on the East Side pushcarts at a few 
cents above cost. 

Figure it out for yourself. Most of these 
East Siders work in the thousands of ap- 
parel factories of Gotham, and they are in 
on the ground floor of job lots, surplus 
stocks, and so on, at prices that would make 
Western buyers’ mouths water. These 
things are dumped upon pushcarts, and the 
turnover is so rapid, the overhead so negli- 
gible, the rent so nil that the result is 
astounding bargains—if you know values; 
for of course these tradespeople are no John 
Wanamakers—they are hagglers, late of 
Oriental bazaar experience. 

And do they starve? Itistolaugh! The 
East Side lives not alone on the fat of the 
land but on the titbits of all lands. Go 
down on Delancey Street or Second Avenue 
some night about midnight and stray into 
a restaurant. Every chair filled as if it 
were lunch time. The East Side eats four 
good meals a day! Get a thrill from the 
menu. Yes! Russian caviar with sliced 
egg, chopped onions, sliced tomato and 
stuffed olives! And Russian sprotten; 
Swiss Gruyére cheese—the kind Clemen- 
ceau adores; Italian anchovies; smoked 
sturgeon on lettuce; Greek salad; Astra- 
khan Celdie; cheese kreplach, fried in but- 
ter; sliced Maryland turkey; strawberries 
and sour cream—twenty-five cents on 
February second; filet de harengs; Knubel 
braten with Raissouli potatoes; Rumanian 
broils; and roast Boston goose, compote— 
all these and a hundred other items on one 
menu card, in a restaurant down in the 
heart of the Ghetto, for the people of the 
Ghetto—not for visitors! 

The East Side dines well and often— 
make no mistake. Match its diet with the 
menu of your average small-town restau- 
rant with its barren, limited fried potatoes, 
ham and eggs, overdone steaks and chops 
and pork and beans and railroad-station 
coffee, and it will seem as if you’re compar- 
ing it with a Fifth Avenue menu until you 
look at the prices. This is real cookery and 
perfect nourishment down in the so-called 
slums of New York, where working people 
live; whereas in the average town, unless 
it boasts that rare thing, a good hotel, you 
have no choice except indigestible poor 
food, no matter whether you are working- 
man or opera star or millionaire. The East 
Sider is almost sure to be plump and to look 
well fed. It is a matter of official record 
that the children of the East Side are better 
nourished than the children of the wealthy 
on Riverside Drive. 


The Standard Wail 


The East Sider, I repeat, has the New 
York game beat to a fare-you-well. Better 
and more cheaply clothed, better fed, with 
plenty of social life, the world’s best in 
music and art, with free clinics with high- 
priced doctors; visiting nurses, plenty of 
libraries, trade schools, playgrounds, free 
kindergartens, good wages and plenty of 
work, and control of the city government 
through Tammany. 

Pretty soft—eh, what? 

The standard wail, it will be recalled, of 
the New York deserters is the coldness 
of New York; its unneighborliness. You 
know the old saw—how you may live for 
years next door in an apartment house to 
someone and never know his name, or 
speak, and soon. True, true—thank God, 
it’s true in New York, even if nowhere 
else! Of all the many emancipations New 
York represents, this is its finest monument 
to independence and individuality. The 
born villager never gets the point of view— 
he comes to New York and chokes on it; 
works himself into purple rages over the 
very flower of New York’s social perfection, 
as seen by those who have mastered the 
New York game. 

Just approach the thing with a little 
calm. New York has teeming millions of 
inhabitants. It’s a mathematical absurd- 
ity to apply to this huge city the village 
standards of Bill and John and Sally and 
Susie. In a village you are neighborly be- 
cause the town is small, you see everybody 
constantly and you are more mutually de- 
pendent as human beings. In New York 
your identity as a sheer human being means 
nothing. There are too many in the same 
close proximity and they shift around too 
often. In Gopher Prairie you live in the 
same street for years—and it’s always just 
around the corner a few blocks, wherever 
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you move. In New York a com, 
erance is possible of yourself as amo 
mon human unit on the one } 
yourself as an individual with 
terests, on the other hand. He 
great revelation that marks your 
uation as a New Yorker: you dj 
the fact that you are Bill or J 
or Susie means nothing in New 
body cares—and why should an 
But if you are Bill, interested in 
John, interested in the chemi 
or Sally, interested in art, or 
ested in the advertising b 
you’ve only got to plug in at 
place, and many friends, almo 
made, will await you. Musie eh 
would welcome you to their ¢j 
cal clubs and coteries, art cla 
advertising clubs and circle 
looking for you! No coldness 
ally wide open—and then it’s 
What could be fairer? What e 
desired by anyone than to fin 
common interests? 


Small-Town Noseyi 


But just try to talk, Mon 
wise, to your Subway or Fifth 
neighbor or the person across 
your apartment. Glassy ey 
eyebrows, ice and hauteur! Bx 
for them! You deserved it, 
have you to break into the 
other individual—that priva 
New Yorker fully master of the 
come to regard as precious, if 
The small-town noseyness into 
private affairs, the assumed rig 
you into being a neighbor to To 
Harry—and, be sure of this, 
your goings and comings, you 
actions, morals, religion and ¢ 
New Yorker’s idea of nowhere 
wouldn’t want to be caught 

Out in the sparse country, 
beings, as such, are dependent 
other, it is a fine grace, if not ¢ 
to treat everyone as a neigh 
kill this moss-grown stuff abo 
coldness, once for all. Thee 
quity of New York’s mill 
choice of acquaintances on ani 
alone; while the emancipati 
resulting from this mentalized 
tercommunion is one of the { 
springs of the happiness of the 
on to the game. Only in this 
he be truly free, truly himself 
and work out his life in the full 
Declaration of Independence, | 
called suffocating atmosphe 
town is nothing but the lack of 
York achievement of unhampe 
uality, and let it be recorded 
large cities are serving the s 
explain partly, no doubt, the t 
ulation to the cities. People W 
spirit will no longer stand for th 
mere neighborliness, too often of 
for busybodyness. 

Great numbers of New Yor 
said before, are not yet mas 
York game, but its slaves. 
this, take the so-called su 
whom there are more than 4 
York. There are certain gi 
who are not suburbanites for 
of their own individuality or th 
air or space, but are frank 
followers and bounders. The 
sciously or unconsciously ins 
East Side type lives his life 


Babbitts and snobs. They ‘ 
opportunities for social climbl 
ness purposes. They cling pat 
the tradition that big bus 
closed on the golf course an 
suburban bridge table. TI 
very young at the New York 
are hopeless bounders. 
Often it is a provincial 
man into it against his b 
She longs to stage herself 
power or a high-finance in 
friend of mine calls her. It 
to say that the realistic trut 
business deals are spoiled 0! 
or at the suburban bridge 
made. More wives bung 
they try to mix into than 
member Dulcy, the play? 
New Yorker puts thumbs d 
in which suburban entel 
wifey in the center of the 
figure. New York is the h am 
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Note these colonies of 
Certs (and fungi). These 
|dangerous germs are al- 
stays found in embedded 
idirt. Such germs spread 
lcontagious diseases. This 
test was made by the 
| Medical Research Rachie: 
‘tories, Chicago 


SURFACE LITTER © 


This laboratory test was made by punting ge dirt, taken from a rug by 
the Royal, into a large glass jar of water. 
sank. The light surface litter floated. Note bie much larger proportion of 
dirt embedded in your rugs—and how thoroughly the Royal removes it 


he fine, gritty embedded dirt 
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Look for these seven features 
in the cleaner you buy 


1. Patented adjustment screw which produces 
maximum efficiency from powerful air 
suction. 


2. Scientifically designed nozzle—carries dirt 
directly into bag; goes easily into corners 
and under furniture. 


3. Convenient trigger switch on handle, saves 
stooping to turn current on or off. 


4. Light weight, very easy to carry or roll 
around, will never tire you. 


5. So simply and sturdily built it lasts a lifetime 
with ordinary care; every part guaranteed. 


6. Cleans hardwood floors, linoleum, con- 
crete, etc. 


7. Powerful-suction attachments clean up- 
holstered furniture, drapes, mattresses, 
pillows, registers, automobile upholstery, 
etc.—a complete housecleaning plant. 


ur rug a DANGER ZONE for your child ¢ 


ove the menace of embedded, germ-laden dirt with the Royal Electric Cleaner 


Sw? you ask, “how can my clean rugs 
“be dangerous to my children?” 


“Jean” —yes. But do you know that from 
e your cleanest looking rug the Royal 
eric Cleaner will extract large quantities 
<t—embedded dirt that no other cleaning 
tod can remove? 


Ad this dirt, scientific tests prove, swarms 
th living bacteria—germs that in many 
se are the cause of serious children’s 
pynts. 

Ae you sure, then, that in your so-clean 
lag tugs there is not this danger to your 
l ‘en—this embedded dirt? Dirt that,with 
h-mful bacteria, is being constantly stirred 
one air by draughts, footfalls, thumps, etc. 


ere is only one way you can thoroughly 
ve it from your rugs—and that is the 
way 

‘th powerful air suction scientifically 


pag the entire 14-inch nozzle the pow- 
‘suction of the Royal Electric Cleaner 
ajilied directly to the rug surface. This 
die by two things: (1) the scientific 
design, (2) the patented Royal adjust- 
‘ba The rug is lifted, the nap opened 
| 
4 
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d the embedded dirt as well as surface 
sucked into the bag. 


seier Co., Cleveland, O. 


No other cleaning method can get the 
dangerous, embedded dirt, as well as the sur- 
face litter, so easily, quickly and thoroughly 
as the Royal. 


Yet, powerful as it is, the Royal is abso- 
lutely harmless. It cleans by air alone. 


We ask you to make this test. Clean one 
rug in any manner you wish. Then have the 
Royal dealer send a Royal Man to clean this 
same rug. (No obligation on your part what- 
ever.) Note the amazing results! 


For the sake of your children’s safety and 
the health of the entire family, see for your- 
self how the Royal gets the dangerous, germ- 
laden, embedded dirt out of your rugs. 


If you don’t know the Royal dealer in 
your vicinity, write us and we will put you 
in touch with him. 


DEALERS: The valuable Royal Franchise may 
be had in certain cities and towns. Write for 
information. 


RETAIL REPRESENTATIVES: There are nu- 
merous opportunities for men of ability in capacity 
of Royal men. Inquire of your local Royal dealer. 


Tue P. A. Geter Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured in Canada by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Also manufacturers of Royal Vibrators, Royal Hair Drier and 
Hair Cutters, and Royal Clothes Washer 


The Royal Man 


He is an expert in housecleaning and 
can show you many interesting labor- 
saving methods of cleaning. He is 
courteous and considerate. You need 
never hesitate to ask him for a dem- 
onstration in your home. Without 
obligation on your part, he will be 
glad to clean a rug for you and let 
you judge for yourself the superiority 
of the Royal cleaning method. 
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The Beverly 


and distinctive. 


To wear FLORSHEIM SHOES is to enjoy 
the best there is in shoemaking—com- 
fort — good looks —long service. No 
shoe can give you greater satisfaction. 


Most Styles $10 
Look for Name in Shoe 


BOOKLET ‘STYLES OF THE TIMES’’ ON REQUEST 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers - CHICAGO 


Style M-113 


© 
The Kaynee Company 
Cleveland Ohio 


4 Ras very fee] of a Kaynee blouse tells a mother of a funda- 


mental quality promising unusual wear. 


sets a boy off as smartly well dressed. Kaynee patterns are the 
latest—nifty checks and stripes and solid colors—joyously boyish 
If she has ever bought Kaynee’s before she knows 
they are sun-fast and tub-proof. 


Better class stores, everywhere, carry the Kaynee line. 


Kaynee Blouses for Boys : 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY 


FAST 


In cut and fit it 


COLOR 
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(Continued from Page 170) 

clever people, and this game is an old one. 
There may be enough freshly arrived suck- 
ers who are thrilled when it is played on 
them, but the New Yorker, master of his 
game, is rarely a victim. As a matter of 
fact this type of discriminating New Yorker 
is a bear on society anyhow—high or low. 
New York society, in the old ultra meaning 
of the word, is obsolete. Not all the United 
States seems to grasp this. The days of 
which Edith Wharton wrote in The Age 
of Innocence were well named. New York 
society folk today are too bored, too dis- 
criminating. Society leaders are going into 
business to find something useful and en- 
tertaining! Suburban society is rather 
boresome to sophisticated New Yorkers, 
and though men are often cajoled into it 
for their wives’ sake or get caught in it via 
the golf club, they never relish it. 

Wifey often argues this point; it is her 
reason for living in the suburbs. She says 
it’s for the children; often it’s at least 
equally for herself. But—to apply more 
New York cynicism—the frank facts are 
that the vaunted social advantages for one’s 
children, in the suburb, are illusory. If 
they grow up in the suburb and know all 
the young people there, the psychology 
becomes precisely like that of the village— 
they usually seek friends and mates else- 
where. They know one another too well. 
The suburban young folk—young men and 
women—usually go to New York to work 
or away to school. In either case they find 
most of their best friends elsewhere than in 
the suburb. 

I know a bewildered father who for the 
sake of his two daughters had, years ago, 
emigrated to a suburb, so that, as his wife 
insisted, they could have a normal social 
life. The daughters poke fun at and criti- 
cize or otherwise mark “‘N. G.”’ every young 
man in the place, and are in the big city 
from morning until midnight three or four 
nights a week, and even drive the car ten 
miles to another golf club if they want to 

play. The local social life, so conscien- 
Houaly built up by papa and mamma, is a 
useless appendage. New York City—not 
the suburb—is the Mecca of the young 
people; andquitenaturallyso,forthemodern 
Gotham courting parlor is the business of- 
fice, the restaurant and the theater—to say 
nothing about the rear seat atop the Fifth 
Avenue busses! The old social machinery 
for young people creaks and rusts with dis- 
use. 
The New Yorker onto the game likes 
theater and dinner parties, dancing and his 
clubs. He can’t be dragged out to much 
else. You are suspect at once if you try 
to mix society and business. Such a so- 
phisticated New Yorker is a hardened old 
salt, and you get from him none of the 
hail-fellow-well-met palaver that Western 
business men encourage you with. Cold, 
businesslike, decisive, courteous, hard to 
get at, but open-minded and keen on 
facts—that’s your best-type New Yorker. 
Many times I have been received heartily 
by business men in the West, even taken 
home to dinner the second time I met them, 
and found myself kidding their wives and 
families; but when it came to doing busi- 
ness with them it was too often a hopeful 
promise but a tardy performance. In New 
York you may meet blunt short treat- 
ment—but you get a decision. 


Suburban Drawbacks 


These are very broad generalizations, 
probably only half true—but they are 
real, as any Western salesman suddenly 
transferred to New York or New England, or 
vice versa, can verify. The social game is 
played still in certain financial circles, but 
I suspect it is rapidly declining even there. 

The last word in snobbery and climbing 
is therefore reflected in some of the suburbs 
of New York—in Jersey, Long Island and 
Westchester. You see there an actual mer- 
ger of all the evils of the small town plus 
all the evils of bourgeois New York—a 
highly stimulated and exaggerated growth 
of the least attractive and least sound parts 
of both types of life. 

That is what my wife and I discovered 
when we had bought our coveted suburban 
lots and were ready to build. Having by 
this time absorbed a little of my Seotch 
friend’s canniness, we decided to rent a 
house for a season in the suburb where we 
had bought lots, to see what life was like 
there before we built a house. 

We were ready learners and we got our 
learning after one year, First we realized 
to the full that in moving to a suburb you 


must renounce all the supe 
of the city apartment, with i its 
ing system and its other cog 
vantages; and we began to 
many women refuse to be g 
They don’t want a whole ho 
and look after and worry oy 
and the ashes and servania 
phasis on the last. A woman 
without a servant in an apar 
must, but a house in the suburt 
too much for her. The servant 
the New York suburbs is desper 
in New York City there ig ; 
flexibility. They can sleep out 
hire and fire without a great te 
whereas in the suburb you my 
live with you, and their whol 
hangs heavy on your spirit— 
their entertainment, their 
morality, and their breakfast 
Then there is the school qu 
always satisfactory; and the 
tion question. You're ten block 
station, let us say. Even if yo 
wife isn’t keen to drive you 
there except in good weather, 
just as soon walk; and the st 
are unreliable. The net result j 
have not only the train jour 
uncertain sort of time to an 
home in winter and bad y 
in heavy rain without umbre 
through the snowdrifts; colle 
fore you get to the office on he 


The Life—if You Like : 


Socially we quickly becam 
suburb narrowed and _limiteg 
life, not improved it. We fou 
socially embarrassed, in fact, 
tion there. We were expectec 
social game, and we didn’ - 
least not to the extent desire 
would be snugly fixed for thee 
a-ling would go the teleph 
suburban telephone, what 
nives at! Jim telling you th 
ing to protest about this or 
a this or that; your duty 
go. Two nights ago it was yo 
to something else, and you'r 
two committees. Or it’s N 
friend, who has some frien 
whom we simply must me 
sigh we go and do our duty 
ing to a chap who at midnig’ 
yourself away from him, s 
to call on you at your offi 
his monologue—and does. 
into a jam with one of th 
suburb, and her husband, y 
friend, is thereafter cool 
your other lifelong friends 
evidently expected, now the 
there, to spend two or three 
with you, but you don’t q 
him, and a strain appears. | 
life—for those who are looki 
thing to occupy their mind 
Bluntly, village or sub 
for individualists. It’s for fc 
on incessant sociability; 
times a day, like food. Th 
Yorker, however, is an @} 
individualist. That is wh 
suburban life is not fifty 
it is. There are thousands © 
in New York’s suburbs, 
avoid suburban society. The 
York individualistic standa 
urb, which is one way of be 
York game. Of course the t} 
the-life suburbanite tends to 
vidualists snobs and sco 
playing the game, but I ha 
why that particular game 
But others of the dis cr 
have still another solution. 
right out into the coun 
muting distance. Years 
discriminating wealthy go 
tion—and they preémpted 


memory 6 cling to. Roos 
Hillis a good example; th 
of them, not necessarily 
open spaces with water 
shatter completely the 
Yorkers have forgotten 
that they migrate cons 
flat, and do not root them 
Many such men and their 
poor, have gotten close 

and in actuality in this 


‘e become emancipated from 
iiness, the devastating snob- 
tificiality of New York life. 
|; how far some of New York’s 
1en commute daily, except 
‘ry many of them the entire 

Fifty, sixty, seventy miles is 
ommon. They see no hardship 


/-k game. It will not be long 
janes will transport the wealth- 
ome now travel to and fro in 
in motors, but the commuting 
7 many thousands of them; 
1d bankers, professional men 
men. In fact, I know a Wall 
iry, a woman of thirty-five or 
1 little hog and chicken farm 
/iles out, and commutes every 
two miles to the station no 
the weather. It’s hard to see 
g-es on beating the game, but 
loes. 
y;‘hat this was the great solu- 
¢ discovered not only by the 
iby many artists, actors, writ- 
yin, my wife and I were ready 
y years ago to make our mas- 
i, beating the New York game. 
| few acres thirty-seven miles 
‘sland, and built a house. The 
house and land, including an 
idn’t cost very much more at 
y had paid for the four fancy 
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|,eam-heating plant and many 
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aa we stayed for Christmas— 
uch preferred to stay out the 
|. Several years ago we topped 
ceme off, as a last fillip at beat- 
York game, by leasing a little 
<henette-and-bath apartment 
airty-fourth Street district in 
| td here several times a week I 
vy to work or attend dinners— 
ang premature exits from the 
al for the suburban train. My 
i for a few days’ change every 
n ays, and we sip the honey of 
awe will. 
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g\ fifteen minutes to his house; 
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xztly my total time from house 
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eit a house on a paved street 
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trom his neighbor’s home. I 
tl country, with woods and 
caplete quiet and radical, re- 
aie. I carry a bag with maga- 
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1 comfortable train, and my 
1@, servant trouble than the 
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?§ significant thing: The well- 
e/ng fed up on the mere im- 
bulry-estate idea. True, the 
es still build huge palaces 
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in the country; but the great bulk of well- 
to-do folk are much less ostentatious than 
a generation ago, when they desired huge 
show places, a retinue of servants and 
flunkies. Their wives don’t want the men- 
tal strain of so much house to look after, 
for no matter how many servants you have 
you can’t evade the burden or the responsi- 
bility. We have entertained a few very 
rich men in our modest-size house who 
were sincerely envious of the infinitely 
greater coziness and simplicity of a ten- 
room house than a twenty to fifty room 
house such as they had, to say nothing of 
acres that surround it. It is far more ex- 
pensive today to operate a show place in 
the country—which is another strong de- 
terrent. 

Still another group of the discriminating 
few are Greenwich Villagers. I will present 
them from the mental side in a moment— 
but first their sheer physical solution of the 
problem of living. The artists, writers, and 
so on, who went to this quiet region of old 
homes and saw their possibilities deserve 
a great deal of credit. Many a beautiful 
simple piece of architecture in the Village 
has been saved from decay, and it was the 
individualistic discrimination of these Vil- 
lagers that has regenerated a byway of 
New York that well deserves preservation 
and well repays it. Greenwich Village, as 
New York has come to shape itself, is a 
perfectly logical residence district of real 
convenience. The perfervid migration of 
society from this section, years ago, was 
due to snobbery, not to natural reasons of 


_ locale. Today Greenwich Village is nearer 


to everything—uptown and downtown— 
and reduces Subway travel to a quiet resi- 
dence district in greater degree than any 
other location in New York, not even ex- 
cepting the East Side. 


Wisdom in Greenwich Village 


Anyone who has visited the homes—yes, 
real homes—of some of the discriminating 
Village folk can agree that perfectly de- 
lightful places to live exist there. It is 
ridiculous to generalize about the Village 
as though it were made up of dingy, luridly 
painted cellars and garrets. It was only 
when the crush arrived, when the demand 
for living quarters there became greater 
than the supply, that the ingenious hard- 
pressed ones began to utilize garrets and 
cellars; and how remarkably some of these 
much-mooted stables, and so on, have been 
transformed is appreciated only by seeing. 
The general run of Village quarters is today 
improving under the demand impetus, and 
high-class modern apartments are being 
erected. 

Not long ago there was strong protest 
that people who were not artists were rent- 
ing studios, and that real artists couldn’t 
find studios within their means. Just how 
people can be prevented from living in 
studios if they want to I don’t see, no mat- 
ter how I can sympathize with artists. 
Personally I believe that it is a most hope- 
ful sign that many people should appreciate 
the studio type of home architecture, par- 
ticularly the French studio style, with large 
living room, high ceiling and _ balcony. 
Apartment houses of expensive types are 
being erected now in New York with such 
studio apartments. 

The studio type of small home induces 
a psychology of esthetic appreciation that 
would not be present in the older forms, 
and is one more of the indications that a 
growing class of New Yorkers, whether busi- 
ness or professional, is arriving at a sense of 
the esthetic, which is a long step toward 
emancipation from the suffocating, arid 
provincialism just complained of in Amer- 
ica, New York included. 

I have the keenest admiration for the 
Greenwich Village standard—the authentic 
one, and not the spurious one. This type 
of Greenwich Villager belongs; he’s a so- 
phisticated New Yorker, and nothing is be- 
ing put over on him. He buys cheap and he 
gets big value. He disdainfully side-steps 
the gilded pitfalls of the New York game, 
and has the stamina to flaunt his different- 
ness in the very face of the bourgeois New 
Yorker who is still a victim of New York- 
itis, and actually to excite envy and imita- 
tion. 

Even society folk are trying Village 
life—probably as a fad, but in some in- 
stances sincerely. They realized that they 
were being beaten by the New York game. 
Greenwich Village is a sturdy and healthy 
protest against the New York game. Its 
lusty growth is a fine sign that the worms 
are turning in great number. 
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Scientific tests show that fifteen 


minutes of absolute relaxat 
completely restores your vital 


ion 
ity. 


Do this - 


and fatigue will leave 
no tell-tale marks 


Relaxing 


for just five minutes 


three times a day is the new se- 
cret of keeping young and happy. 


luxury 
duties. 


N your living room should bea Royal 
Easy Chair. Slip into its comforting 


between your household 
Let yourself sink into limp- 


ness. It’s amazing how quickly it re- 


freshes you. You owe it to yourself 


to resis 


t the tell-tale marks of fatigue. 


There areso many restful positions 
you can take. Yet the Royal looks 


like any beautiful overstuffed 
piece of furniture worthy of 4 
the finest homes—voguish de- || 
sign,exquisite coverings,loungy |... 
and inviting roominess. 

Its reclining features only 


make it all the more comfortable. 


MK 


Over 5000 furniture dealers are now mak- 
ing aspecial showing of Royal Easy Chairs 
in the most modern and attractive period 
designs. Upholstered in distinctive tapes- 
tries, velours, genuine and fabricated 
leathers. Though moderately priced they 
are fully guaranteed. Any of these deal- 
ers will be glad to demonstrate what real 
comfort “just sitting” can be. 


Illustrated booklet sent free on request. 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR CORP. 
29 Chicago St., Sturgis, Michigan 


Box springs are 
best and Royal 
Easy Davenport is 
the only one with 
this wonderful 


No. 0360 Chair 


feature. 


Now sold in 
suites with the 
famous Royal 
Easy Chair. 
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I have never taken very seriously the 
radicalism of what is regarded as the typi- 
cal Greenwich Village crowd. They have a 
streak of romance and adventure in them, 
these artists and writers and all the other 
miscellany that makes up the tribe. Why 
spoil it for them by insisting that they 
school themselves sufficiently in practical 
economics to know that their views, which 
they enjoy so much, are unsound? They 
live on a plane of emotionality; their work 
is not very directly related to life—they 
deal in the symbols of life, not in the hard 
concrete materials that are life itself. They 
are daringly individual in their own work, 
and take the liberty to be daringly indi- 
vidual in all subjects, since there is nothing 
to discipline them rigidly. An artist can 
draw what he pleases; a shoemaker must 
make shoes that fit people. They live on 
the law of contrast, most of them, and if the 
world turned Bolshevist they’d turn Tory 
for the precious sense of being something 
that everybody else isn’t. They simply 
can’t endure following a pattern or a mold; 
and really that is something to be en- 
couraged. 

They are very penetrating in criticizing 
some aspects of the American or the New 
York scene from the point of view of funda- 
mental values; but of course when they 
try to construct programs they are too 
often naive; out of their milieu. 

Yet they get more out of New York, 
mark you, than anyone except the Hast 
Sider. They buy their food exceedingly 
cheaply in the Italian quarter; they have 


their own coterie of scores of restaurants. 


where very well cooked food is served in an 
atmosphere of easy informality and color 
and some art, at very modest prices. They 
have even their own theaters, where art 
of so unquestioned a value is presented that 
the uptown theater public clamors for it. 
They absolutely eliminate the competition 
over possessions, clothes and pomp. Their 
social system consists of great masquerade 
balls and informal visits, squatting in every 
conceivable position in your place, with no 
scandal to you if you haven’t chairs enough, 
and hiding nothing from you about their 
life, so that you may gossip about them to 
your heart’s content, with their blessing. 


Village Visitors | 


It’s a remarkably simple relaxation into 
a life of fewer strains; which significantly il- 
lustrates what Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia, said recently —that 
most of us lived in a world of compli- 


| cated civilization to which we were poorly 


adjusted. These Villagers are renegades 
from the cruel harness and the thousand 
pressures of an almost overpowering me- 
chanistic culture—of which New York is 
the very crux and inner crucible. The Vil- 
lager is simply another version of the New 
York discriminating few—one who makes 
a grand gesture of open, complete heresy to 
the whole system which fosters the New 
York game, and all the lesser games that 
lead up to it. So far I am with him; he’s a 
real individual and he has the courage of his 
convictions. But of course when he talks 
economics and politics he is usually ro- 
mancing or rationalizing brilliantly but un- 
soundly. He ean think, but not from steady 
premises. As an economist he is usually— 
an artist! 

The ridiculous side of the Village is, of 
course, the neat little places for provid- 
ing lurid adventure to eighteen-year-old 
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tean Lake in the Northwest Part of Glacier National Park; Montane 
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stenographers wholivein Brookl.: 
ford and who when cough 
raid—prompted by the real Vj 
in court and their papas take them hy. 
spank them. It is sadly true that 

otherwise quite circumspect ]j 


in the Village somewhere, 3 
fectly frightful place, smokin; 
and being persuaded to take a 
flask—both of which she e 

but bravely hiding the fact, e 
self. The shipping clerk wh 
carries himself, of course, ]j 
doned Village roué. All of 
ancient preliminary stuff for ; 
little wedding in Flatbush ne 


The New Yorker Who W 
The Village, please note, 
day courting parlor for a y 
of perfectly normal young 
be whispered discreetly, the 
the discriminating few also, fo 
courting is a most welcome 
cost from the outrageous fo 
ing of other days, or other el 
of which often completely 
ping clerk’s pay envelope. 
ple of the discriminating fe 
dropped the ruinous idea of ¢ 
they were scions of Wall Street 
Taxi a girl home from Times § 
outskirts of Brooklyn some nig 
why. The girls of the diser 
don’t want to be Ritzed, 2 
they would consider it four- 
know perfectly well what 
twenty-five are in the habit 
they are secretaries to bus 
often make up the pay roll. 
All of which illustrates 
tempering that the discri 
Yorker acquires, which perm 
values straight. Give him 
this tempering, for he is da 
the most grilling trials of his or 
Just consider Fifth Avenu 
window supréme of the w 
thing that could tempt to 
and acquire expensive tastes, 
magnificent equipages that | 
down this avenue. Consider t 
broadsides of advertising in 
pers. Consider the great palaces 
and hotels that beckon by 
device to pleasure and snobbi 
Consider the thousands of ri 
parade themselves on this 
consider the thousands w 
daily, nightly, right before 
the most alluring, glamorous 
to ingenious man. It 
character and steady ap 
values in order to find eg 
takes philosophy, shrew 
self-study to ripen yourself’ 
ness on your own level an 
chosen field—in this city of 
opportunity. This is the 
the New Yorker who can hi 
has the game beaten, or a 
hand; and to class him wi 
molecules who are the driv 
New York game, as it is righ 
critics of New York, is to 
justice. New York is cho 
who have the New York 
and thoroughly licked, anc 
York, their New York—wit 
standing, open-eyed love. 


dog-gone fool,” he called out, 
lou stumble into de whale’s 
He waved the ax at Lily. 

heah befo’ I gits down dere 


sup, and on her face was sup- 
ait relented. “I ’spect you 


3up, but kain’t.’’ He looked 
jde of the well. ‘‘ Wait whilst 
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t slid down the slippery deck 
captive. He checked his ca- 
ie pike pole and began haul- 
and line which stretched from 
the fishing boat. 

ad drifted twenty feet away 
ale’s side, and the Wildcat 
she hand line, seeking to drag 


yrning and hauled heavily on 
when it was that a quick suc- 
austs told the marooned fish- 
5> tangled rope had led around 
‘nd across the throttle of the 


“ht, the craft headed away 
‘le and the whale’s boarding 
b-mile rate. 

j1 of his predicament came to 
. “Lawd, Lady Luck! Heah 
:’ driftin’, on dis Jonah fish!”’ 
m the line, which had come 
‘rom the truant craft. With 
s he retrieved a snarl of fish 


plage, together with a landing 


ile for his mascot. Lily failed 
ait. The Wildcat knotted a 
d of the hand line and at- 
jire the mascot. He failed in 
on his knees, leaning over the 
javity cut in the whale, he 
=) at Lily in one final attempt 
sour-legged companion. 

her head and bleated her ob- 
1 echo of her bleating was the 
led ery at the discovery that 
i His knees 
1e slick edge of the whale’s 
3 flight ended with his floun- 
feet of water which slushed 
aold of the whale. 

ht stood up, intent, now, 


|) and administering a well- 
jisement. 

pand with the whale’s bilge 
is knees, the Wildcat started 
to be checked in his cam- 
ition by a sudden realization 
fish fabric that should have 


tle dis Jonah fish?”’ 

his hand under the waters 
i his fingers contacted with 
iface of pine planks. ‘‘Huh! 
ime! I neveh knew whale 
yed wid wood floors just like 


got busy with the mystery 
pavement in the whale’s 
felt around beneath the 
'. “‘Mebbe us kin find de 
on a trapdoor an’ git down 
t whah it’s dry. Neveh kin 
Jonah fish. Seems like dey 
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iy fingers found a crevice in 
jaent, and a moment later he 
| his hand down to the under- 
’ box. He hauled on the box 
ght with his cargo. “Huh! 
»likker,”’ he said to the mas- 
‘Was enjoying a gratifying 


avy heel of one of his dis- 
» hammered a corner of the 
ox and an instant later his 
firm 


k off of it with a well-aimed 
A twelve-inch drink, the 

| hroat, gurgled its way down- 
it could do a lot of good. 
sho’ is noble likker! Mebbe 
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THE JONAM FISH 


(Continued from Page 21) 


dis whale ain’t got no prize aroma, but no- 
body kin say nuthin’ about de likker whut 
dis Jonah fish carries. Sho noble likker. 
Comes right when us needs it mos’. Needs 
all my strength to git dis ol’ whale baled out 
so he won’t sink.” 

The Wildcat began needing his strength 
for drinking and baling purposes when the 
sun was midway of the heavens. He used 
his strength and his battered hat to such 
good advantage that within an hour the 
whale’s basement was comparatively dry. 

The floor of the basement was made up of 
a mosaic of bottle goods in cases, and on 
this bed of ease, reclining intimately against 
the whale’s inner nature, ornamenting his 
oration with right-handed gestures, at one 
o’clock the Wildcat explained their predic- 
ament to his mascot goat. 

“*Heah usis, wid fish lines an’ bait hooks.”’ 
He stood erect and made an inspection of 
the horizon. ‘‘De ol’ fish boat is too far 
gone to ketch byswimmin’. Dis heah whale 
is quipped wid fish bait an’ likker. Goat, 
whut mo’ does you want?” 

“Bla-a-a!”’ In Lily’s reply was a some- 
thing that suggested the fate that awaited 
the Wildcat when his Italian employer 
should overtake him. 

“Goat, you.is mistook. Us ain’t gwine 
back. Chances is did dat fishman ketch me 
now, wid de boat lost an’ no fish caught 
*ceptin dis pussonal whale fish whut belongs 
to me, de boy might ra’r back in his rage 
an’ barbecue me loose f’m my health an’ 
strength. Like as not he wouldn’t see de 
right an’ wrong of whut us done. Like I 
tole you befo’, it ain’t so much whut you 
sees as how you looks at it. Naw-suh, goat! 
Us is sailors f’m now on, an’ wid dat fish 
boy ragin’ in San Framcisco us heads de 
otheh way. Might as well git goin’ whilst 
de goin’ is good. Whut fo’ is dis ol’ whale 
tail ’ceptin’ to steer wid? How come Lady 
Luck boons us wid a mast an’ plenty rope 
*ceptin’ she craves to see us sail? Whut fo’ 
is de climate warm ’ceptin’ so us kin use 
dese oilskin clo’es fo’ sailin’ purposes so de 
breeze kin blow us ’way f’m whah at dat 
ragin’ fish boy is? Answer me, goat!’’ 

Lily’s answer seemed to confirm the Wild- 
cat’s belief in his own schemes, and forth- 
with the whale-sailor retrieved the long 
pike pole; and after he had pointed it with 
his ax he rammed it deep in a vertical posi- 
tion into the highest point of the whale’s 
forward deck. He drove a stake, made 
from a section of the cover of a whisky case, 
into the whale’s back a few feet from where 
his improvised mast had been stepped. Be- 
tween the masthead and this stake he 
rigged a short length of his hand line, and 
from this line, using half a dozen barb hooks 
from the tangle of gear that had come over- 
board from the fishing boat on the end of 
the hand line, he rigged his oilskin coat as a 
makeshift sail. 

Against the edge of the ax he slit the legs 
of his oilskin pants and in a little while the 
sail area was augmented by the full expanse 
of these subequatorial oilskins. Another sec- 
tion of hand line, rigged to the upstanding 
flipper of the whale’s tail, served as a jerk- 
line tiller rope. 

When this was done, the mast, bending 
low under the stress of its straining gear 
and the breeze that filled the sails, was 
righted and stayed with three light guys, 
which the Wildcat made fast to a trio of 
whisky-case pegs driven into the whale’s 
deck. 

With his motive power established, the 
navigating officer drank the last heavy slug 
of hooch from his bottle and leaned back 
with a deep sigh of satisfaction. “‘Heah us 
is, Lily, sailin’ south. Plenty to drink, 
middlin’ warm, an’ a long ways to go.”’ 

He threw a fragment of wood overboard 
and checked the progress of his craft. ‘‘Usis 
travelin’ asfast asa man kin walk. Chances 
is us lands somewhah sometime. Just now 
de main thing is suppeh.”’ 

The Wildcat baited a hook with a frag- 
ment of whale meat and trailed a twenty- 
foot fishline over the side. A six-pound fish 
answered his invitation almost immediately. 
He hauled the fish on board. ‘“‘Hot dam, 
Lily! Look at dis heah halibrute whut Lady 
Luck sent fo’ nutrifyin’ purposes. Us ain’t 
got no mo’ troubles dan dis heah whale; 
only us knows it, an’ he don’t.” 

He fumbled around in his pocket and 
produced a waterproof shotgun-shell match- 
box. He chopped half a dozen slivers from 
a wet piece of pine that he broke from the 
top of a whisky case, and in a moment, on 
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Writing Fluid 
Fountain Pen Ink 
Cico Paste 


ink that comes to his hand. 
your change and pat yourself on the back 
for having remembered to buy ink. 

But you’ve forgotten—to call for Carter’s. 


You go in to buy some ink. 

You: “Bottle of ink, please.” 

The clerk: “Black or blue?”’ 

You: ‘“‘M-m-m-m black, please.” 

The clerk wraps the first bottle of black 
You pick up 


Don’t just say ‘‘Bottle of ink.’”’ You want 


ink that takes hold of the paper, that doesn’t 
all come up with the blotter—ink that is free 
from sediment—that will not build on your 
pen—ink that will remain clear and bright as 
long as the paper that it is written on lasts. 
You want Carter’s Ink. Ask for it by name. 


And for your fountain pen, ask for Carter’s 
Fountain Pen Ink. It is scientifically made. 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


BOSTON MONTREAL 
NEW YORK CHI O 


Carbon Paper 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Stamp Pads 


“Play Ball!” 


How about your boy? If he’s lag- 


tissues. 


| growth and strength. 


Bl | Have your boy eat these whole- 
some tablets along with his other 


Yeast Foam Tablets are made of whole, se- 
lected yeast; they keep and they don’t cause 
gas. Hence they are safe for children and 
adults. Sold by druggists and made by the 
makers of the famous baking yeasts, Yeast 
Foam and Magic Yeast. 


Name 
Address 


1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 


S.E.P,-4-14 


R'S 


Sand lotsare callingandred-blooded 
boys the country over are bursting 
with eagerness to “swat ’em a mile.” 


ging behind the procession, look to 
his food; it may be lacking ina single 
element the youngster needs to build 
upstrength,energy and firm, healthy 


Yeast Foam Tablets—a pure, tonic 
food—are the richest known source 
of a substance essential to digestion, 


food, and watch how he picks up. 


SEND FOR LARGE FREE SAMPLE 


Mail Coupon to Northwestern Yeast Co. 
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The Green Jacket Spark 
Plug—the plug with 
MICA insulation and 
heavy electrodes which 
you will need for the 
intense spark of the 
Splitdorf Magneto. 

There is a type of 
Splitdorf Plug for every 
engine. Get the type 
suited to YOUR motor. 
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off your motor 


HE hot, fat spark of the new Splitdorf 
Magneto—a self-contained unit for ig- 
nition only—will INCREASE the power 
of your motor so much that you will 
wonder how it is possible to get such re- 
sults for the limited cost. 
Your garageman, or the serviceman in 
charge of your fleet, knows—ask him. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
98 Warren Street, Newark, N. J. 


peeled lads 
8 5 8 


Ask your jobber about special offer for Fords, Dodges, etc. 


No. 116 with foot lift and 36 
inch handle is designed for cars 
with hard-to-reach rear axles. 
It is one of our sixteen models. 


"Dependable in 
Emerg 


Walker Jacks become 
part of the equipment 
of more than a million 
motor cars every year. 


CR eal” 


Send for our interesting 
book “Emergencies.” 
It explains why. 


Walker Manufacturing Company -- Racine, Wisconsin 
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an insulating rug of whaleskin which he 
spread in the whale’s basement, he had a 
fire over which within ten minutes the 
halibut had been sufficiently cooked to 
enable a hungry sailor to dull the edge of 
his appetite. 

“‘Now did us have a five-cent seegar I’d 
leave de proud world drift by. As is, de 
best us kin do is one mo’ gratifyin’ slug of 
likker follered by a hearty bite at dis heah 
eatin’ tobacco.” 

The Wildcat acted on his own program. 
He broached the second bottle from the 
open whisky case and with his after-dinner 
likker he indulged himself with a mouthful 
of eating tobacco. 

Thereafter, sailing south into the clutches 
of whatever reception committee Lady 
Luck might have at some unknown ren- 
dezvous, he sat pretty and talked politics at 
his mascot goat. 

At midnight, forty miles south of his 
noon positon, about all that he required to 
complete the perfection of the situation was 
a gallon of drinking water, and this was 
supplied by the bountiful Lady Luck in the 
form of a gust of rain which condensed 
from the midnight fogs and which made of 
the oilskin sails a watershed from which ran 
twice as much drinking water as a thirsty 
southbound sailor could consume. 

Bulging with food and drink, asking no 
questions of the future, the Wildcat ad- 
dressed his mascot goat just before both of 
them went to sleep. ‘‘Eat all dat seaweed 
you craves, goat, den git yo’self rested. 
I eats when I kin git it, I sleeps mos’ all 
de time, I don’t give a dog-gone if de sun 
don’t neveh shine.” 

“Blaa-a!”’ Lily made it unanimous. 

“Dat’s me!” the Wildcat returned. 
“Yestiddy is gone. Us is all right now. 
Tomorro’ is Lady Luck’s trouble. Only 
thing whut kin hurt us is a train wreck.” 
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ULGING with victory and filling the 

air with garlic-flavor snorts of triumph, 
Frank Manzanni, nominally a humble Ital- 
ian fisherman whose entire crew consisted of 
one faithless Wildcat, journeyed south from 
Seattle, where with the assistance of his 
patron saint he had put over the biggest 
bootlegging deal of his skyrocket career. 

In San Francisco Grandpa Manzanni, 
the Manzanni children and a fringe of 
nieces and nephews and cousins listened 
with wide eyes while the new prince of boot- 
leggers related the nontechnical details of 
his illicit enterprise. 

“Of the finest case goods, fifty dozens, 
delivered in the open sea. Calculate if you 
can the profit. The cost—less than a thou- 
sand dollar. The value, sold to the retail 
trade, seven thousand dollar. And this 
is but a beginning!” 

“Viva Garibaldi!” Grandfather of Man- 
zanni clicked his two remaining teeth to- 
gether in an ecstasy of anticipation. ‘‘The 
law of Volstead—ritzi! What care the 
Manzanni for law? Pass the red wine! 
Drink deep to this son of the house who 
has accomplished this whale-sized victory 
over the tyrant’s code which would forbid 
the enjoyment of life, liberty and alcohol!”’ 
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T EVENING, on board the Grayling, 
swinging at anchor out from the white 
sand beach which fronted the seaside house 
owned and enjoyed by Mrs. Craven-Waite, 
Sir Rennygade Wye-Flynch gargled his 
conversation into Mrs. Craven-Waite’s 
pink and eager ears. 

Festivities on land and sea, running neck 
and neck, had taxed the social engineering 
abilities of the yacht’s owner and the queen 
of the country place, until now, with their 
fifty glittering guests nicely cheered on the 
tenth cocktail, the responsible parties en- 
joyed the momentary lull that preceded 
the dinner bugle. 

Mrs. Craven-Waite complimented the 
host on his ability to create delightful 
parties out of more or less raw human 
material. 

“You flatter me,” Sir Rennygade de- 
murred. ‘‘Cocktails, ragtime radio and 
the ground swell that’s running ought to 
bring Christmas cheer to a convict colony. 
If this breeze freshens perhaps the brutal 
bevy would better go ashore after dinner. 
Health and strength of the dear old guests, 
nausea, and what not.” 

“‘Right-o!’’ Mrs. Craven-Waite agreed, 
speaking English as best she could. And 
then when her gaze sought the steady 
horizon in a personal effort at stabilizing a 
more or less unsteady world—‘‘What is 
that away out there, Renny?”’ she asked. 


- superior officers, bootleg ring 
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Sir Rennygade bie h, 
Mrs. Craven-Waite’s gest 
uncertain vision into the west, 
a bull-nosed submarine. ee 
for visions, though. Bacardi, y 
and the old optic nerve.’ 

A steward interrupted Sir Ri 
inspection of the strange craft te 
ward, and while Mrs. Craven-¥ 
her companion devoted their a 
the business of dining on the 
yacht it left the bull-nosed subr 
from curious eyes save for those 
dozen personal revenue officers p 
a rocky headland half a mile 
coast. [ 

Under the battery of inspectior 
cat navigated his likker-beari 
submarine to a position abre 
Grayling off the white a 
fringed the stretch of sea fro 
Craven-Waite’s home. 

At high tide, when the wind 
with the day, the Wildcat’s craft 
shoreward now under the gentle 
insistent surf, grounded on the w 

To this gray area on the sily 
of the beach, intent on seeing 
what, the eyes of the law | 
selfish anticipation born of long 
in the profit-sharing possibilities 
craft that now and then enjo: ye 
taxed sanctuary of the local ha 

Confronted by the spokesmai 
sonal revenue crew, the Wild 
the situation, denied all conn 


up and illegal syndicates of the 2 
coast. ““Cap’n, naw-suh! Des 
animals is mine—de whale an 
Me an’ Lily been travelin’ toge 
an’ round. Me an’ de whale 1 nr 
time back!” 

The chieftain of the peril 
officers asked the Wildcat one | 
question. 

The Wildcat hesitated only a 
replying, and then he invested 
mediate financial future in on 
“‘T’se able to deliveh right heal ah 
finest case goods you eveh tas 

“How much a case?”’ 

“Dese is quality goods. Dey 
hund’ed dollahs.”’ 

Action followed acceptami 
cat’s offer, and three hours afte 
in the fading moonlight, the base 
the liquor-bearing whale was el 
cargo. 

In the white light of an elect 
the Wildcat saw a series of hun 
bills counted out to him.! 
fo’ty-nine, fifty! Dat’s right 
hopes you doubles yo’ mone 

The chief of the personal re 
grunted his belief in his abili 
the transaction, and then, fol 
route taken by his assistants 0) 
two waiting motor trucks, he w vali 
the Wildcat’s world. 

The Wildcat walked down tO 
and looked for a while at th 
whale, high and dry now, fifty ft 
edge of the sea 

A little apart from him, indul 
petite for seaweed, the mascot g 
the feel of the firm sand und 
“Wait dere, Lily,’ the Wildea 
“Bat heavy whilst I cumulates ; 
things off’n dis heah Jonah fish 

The Wildcat clambered aboa 
and retrieved the gear and t 
and the ax with which the se 
port had been rigged. He stow 
ment away under a mass 
farther up the beach and t 
with nothing but a clear cor 
five thousand dollars, he ¢ 7 
shelter of an overhanging § 
slept himself forty ways from @ 

Beside him, nibbling on a dé 
weed, Lily gave thanks unt 0 
the goat world for the term 
unpleasant career of a seagoi n 
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awakened by Sir Rennygade 
and Mrs. Craven-Waite and 
of that lady’s guests, who were 
an early morning dip in an 
nate the mental cobwebs whi uy 
spun during an evening devote 
and hilarity. : 
The Wildcat sat up and 
until he was half awake, and 
heartily with Sir Rennygade 
the whale. ; 
“Yass-suh! Sho’ does! 1 
worse smell no place.” ; 
(Continued on Pas 
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Wadsworth Cases 


MAKE WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 


On a mr rR ae 
' 


‘The new WADSWORTH SALEM designs 


Interpreting in watch cases the spirit of Colonial art 


FTER careful research into New England 

Colonial art, the Wadsworth artists 
have produced a striking series of watch 
cases in the new Salem designs. © 


Faithfully interpreting the spirit of one of 
the richest periods of American design, these 
cases hold a beauty and distinction seldom 
attained in men’s pocket watches. 


Study the illustrations in the panel above 
and you will discover the touch of some of 
the greatest artists of the eighteenth century. 


In the Urn design in the bow of each case 
is reflected the genius of the brothers Adam, 
famous English architects and designers who 
were the source of much that was beautiful 
in the art of early New England. And in the 
delicately traced flower patterns on back and 
edge you will see the chaste simplicity of the 
Louis XVI period. 


Beautiful in themselves, these new designs 
take on a brilliance as of full-cut diamonds 
when fashioned in Wadsworth white gold. 


Unsurpassed for service and work- 
manship, these cases offer you the high- 
est protection for your watch movement. 


The new Wadsworth Salem Cases are made to fit 
any 12-size standard watch movement 


ON SALE BY LEADING JEWELERS THROUGHOUT THE U. 8. AFTER APRIL 1ST 
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And yet the price remains within the reach 
of the man of moderate means. 


Ask your jeweler to show you any standard 
watch movement dressed in one of the new 
Wadsworth Salem Cases. 


The watch—a product of 


two industries 


After constructing the movement, the watch 
manufacturer looks to Wadsworth for a case 
of such design as will make the completed 
watch a beautiful article of personal wear. 


Wadsworth Cases have dressed and pro- 
tected the movements of leading watch manu- 
facturers and importers for more than thirty 
years. 


When you buy a watch, select a movement 
that your jeweler will recommend and insist 
that it be dressed in a Wadsworth Case. 
The Wadsworth name is your assurance not 
only of correct design but of the finest material 
and workmanship. 


THe WapswortH WatcH Case Co. 
Dayton, Ky., suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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You Can Make 
7500.00 t-71000.00 


a Month Milling 
“Flavo” Flour 


in your community on this New Wonderful 


Mill—no previous milling experience necessary. 
A North Dakota miller write “T cleared $500.00 
last month on my 25 bbl. Mi Mill.”’ 
iH A Tennessee customer says: ‘*‘My hooks show a 


gross profit of $23.50 per day for my Midget Mill.” 

A Kansas man with no milling experience says: 
“My Midget made me over $8,000.00 net profit the 
first eight months.”’ 

Be the Mill owner and have a permanent business 
that will earn you steady profits the entire year. 
Grind the home-grown wheat in your mill, supply 
community with flour and feed. 

You save the freight out on the wheat and on the in- 
coming flour and feed. You make the regular milling 
profits and extra added profits by milling a ‘* Better 
Barrel of Flour Cheaper"'’ on the new and wonderful 
‘““Midget Marvel” self-contained, One-Man Roller 
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There followed an offer of twenty dollars 
if the Wildcat would pile enough driftwood 
about the whale to burn up the discouraged- 
looking wreck. 

““Cap’n, suh, dere ain’t enuff driftwood in 
de world to burn dat whale. Only way 
you-all kin git rid of him is wid daminite. 
I seed de San Framcisco folks try to burn up 
a ol’ whale whut landed on de beach; neveh 
seed such a stubborn whale! All dey done 
wuz scorch his pinfeathers wid all de wood 
an’ oil in de world. Naw-suh! Daminite 
and blow him into fish bait is de only in- 
flooence dat soggy ol’ Jonah fish might 
listen to.” 

After negotiations covering three highly 
scented minutes the Wildcat became party 
to a verbal contract to do the best he could 
in the matter of removing the objection- 
able visitor from the vicinity where nostrils 
quivered in disgust and then curled in sur- 
render to the invisible halo that emanated 
from the permanent-looking Jonah fish. 

“‘Cap’n suh, I gits de daminite in dis 
Monterey town right off an’ mebbe late dis 
aftehnoon de ol’ whale takes his last leapin’ 
dive into de ocean.”’ 


Iv 


RANK MANZANNI, prince of boot- 
leggers, having exhausted his superla- 
tives in his verbal efforts in the bosom of 
the Manzanni tribe, realized that he would 
do well to make good before he became the 
laughingstock of cousins and nephews, chil- 
dren, grandparents and neighbors who had 
listened to his reports of anticipated profits. 
When he missed his rendezvous with the 
whale ten miles out of San Francisco he 
forthwith dispatched a set of cryptic tele- 
grams to Canadian headquarters. 

The answer to the third telegram was an 
absolute statement that the whale had been 
delivered at the designated point in the 
open sea, according to contract, and that by 
an explicit clause in the same contract re- 
sponsibility for delivery ended therewith. 

It was then that the Italian set forth in 
a borrowed boat in search of the sidetracked 
whale. Before him, as his hunting ground, 
was along expanse of the Pacific Ocean. The 
whale detective, figuring tides and winds 
and currents, pottered down the coast. 

Now and then his remarks fulminated 
high above the exhaust of the boat’s en- 
gine. 

In the late afternoon of the second day 
of his search, black against the white 
sandy beach fronting the seaside home of 
Mrs. Craven-Waite, the whale detective 
sighted his prey. 

Immediately to his mind, lately schooled 
in several branches of the law’s technicali- 
ties, there came a question of riparian own- 
ership, three-mile limit, seaside property 
and the title to salvaged drifting property. 
He decided that a reasonable proof of own- 
ership might convince the owner of the land 
on which the whale had stranded that title 
to the whale, and contents thereof, rested 
in the original promoter of the bootlegging 
enterprise. 

Into the sound of revelry at evening, 
where out-of-doors were fifty of Mrs. 
Craven-Waite’s guests, with Sir Rennygade 
Wye-Flynch and his yachting party well 
up in the front rank, there prowled an 
outsider whose name was Manzanni and 
whose business was the reclamation of a 
hooch-bearing whale. 

Mrs. Craven-Waite, annoyed by the 
Italian’s insistent misuse of the English 
language, summoned counsel. 
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The bootlegger, confronted by over- 
whelming numbers and social superiors, 
augmented the broken rhythm of his speech 
with gestures whose vigor made up for what 
they lacked in meaning. 

At a moment when the bootlegger had 
sworn by fifty ancient saints to invoke the 
law of the land, the law stepped into the 
game. 

It was a new brand of law, cloaked with 
chameleon authority, for now it seemed 
that the law’s agents sought the arrest of 
one Frank Manzanni as a party to a series 
of violations suffered by an act to prohibit 
the manufacture, transportation or sale of 
hooch. 

The sound of revelry died out and its 
place was taken by argument and oaths, 
hearty base threats from the throats of male 
guests, giggles and low screams and silvery 
feminine voices. 

Upon the troubled waters of human af- 
fairs at that moment came a sudden gush 
of the verbal oil which Sir Rennygade Wye- 
Flynch had used with marked success in 
India and the Sudan. 

Sir Rennygade, striding to the center of 
the stage, delivered himself of the first 
gargling phrase of a measured oration that 
promised to be the diplomatic triumph of a 
long and successful career. He rumbled 
back into the early ages when Babylon was 
a pup for his preliminary authorities. He 
followed the thread of the laws of property 
through the corridors of time as far as his 
third deep breath. 

Expanding his chest, across whose ex- 
panse of immaculate linen gleamed a crim- 
son product of the silkworm’s industry 
weighted with half a dozen glittering ex- 
amples of the tinsmith’s art, he thundered 
along until his eloquence had backed the 
other animals out of the corral of oratory. 

He came to a place where supplication to 
the high heavens dovetailed into the act, 
and here with a sweeping gesture he raised 
his hand toward the rising moon. 

The gesture got results. 

Rising above Sir Rennygade’s words the 
sharp crash of an explosion down on the 


beach was followed by a roar which bloomed: 


in the garden of eardrums. 

Then, out of the dark sky came the first 
elaborate patter of minced whale meat 
which preceded a cloudburst of the same 
substance. 

Lord Rennygade, considerably annoyed, 
bowed his lionlike head before the tempest 
of whale meat and brushed from his gleam- 
ing chest a decoration of the Order of Ham- 
burger Steak. 

Mrs. Craven-Waite, screaming the call 
to retreat, led her guests in a wild flight 
from the scene. 

Midway of her gallop toward sanctuary 
she stumbled over a meteoric fragment of 
seagoing whale. The fragment was one of 
fifty that had landed on the green expanse 
of the lawn fronting the house. It was 
about the size of a faithful dog. 

From his safety station behind a rock 
down on the beach the Wildcat observed 

he phenomenon of the whale-destroying 
explosion. 

When the sky-bound cascade of whale 
meat had fallen he jerked quickly on his 
mascot goat’s leading string. “Come ’long 
heah, Lily! Seems like us aimed dat whale 
meat wrong. Chances is dem white folks 
won’t crave li’l’ lumps of dat ol’ smellin’ 
whale no betteh dan they liked dat complete 
Jonah fish. Foller quick wid me. Looks 
like dis minute was made fo’ leavin’ pur- 
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today merely the larger replica of what 
transpired in the early period of the republic. 
What John Fiske calls the Critical Period 
of American history—that is, the era be- 
tween the end of the Revolution in 1783 
and the adoption of the Constitution in 
1788—established the precedent. 

Once more you have war and its after- 
math revealed as the prize perverters of 
the human and administrative instincts. 
The colonists emerged from a bitter battle 
against adverse odds with a new freedom 
that dazed and even threatened to destroy. 
So with a Europe which today wages peace 
as relentlessly as it waged war. 

These pioneers of ours had rebelled 
against a taxation without representation, 
to find themselves taxed by a misunder- 
standing that almost impaired the fruits 
of victory. Curiously enough, we Amer- 
icans have a taxation with representation 
in which misrepresentation appears to be 
regarded more as a virtue than a vice. 
This, however, is in passing. 

The important point to be developed 
here, for the purpose of parallel, is that 
the thirteen states were projected in a 
tangle of bloodless conflict after the Revo- 
lution. In a single paragraph Fiske gives 
a vivid and diverting picture of what went 
on. Here it is: 


It was not simply free Massachusetts and 
slave-holding South Carolina, or English Con- 
necticut and Dutch New York that misunder- 
stood and ridiculed each other, but even in such 
neighborly states as Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, both of them thoroughly English and 
Puritan and in all their social conditions almost 
exactly alike, it used often to be said that there 
was no love lost. Such stupid and incompat- 
ible local antipathies are inherited by civilized 
men from that far-off time when the clan sys- 
tem prevailed over the face of the earth, and 
the hand of every clan was raised against its 
neighbors. 


The conflict went further than social and 
political divergence. Fiske has called at- 
tention to an impasse that is curiously 
reminiscent of Central Europe just now. 
Back in those turbulent days the city of 
New York got its firewood from Connecti- 
cut and its butter, cheese, chickens and 
garden truck from New Jersey. So deep- 
seated were the jealousies of the people 
that a protective tariff was set up. New 
London suspended commercial intercourse 
with New York City, and everybody suf- 
fered inconvenience. So'it went. There 
was an era of rag money that is duplicated 
in Central Europe’s debauch of the print- 
ing press. 


Washington’s Legacy 


Since we are raking up the troubled past 
to show that there is nothing new in the 
widespread international dislocation of the 
twentieth century, it may be worth while 
to refer to Washington’s historic circular 
letter, which has so often been described as 
his legacy to the American people. In this 
letter he outlined four things that this 
country must observe to maintain its free- 
dom and its unity. They are: The indis- 
soluble union of the states under a single 
Federal Government; the organization of 
a militia system on uniform principles; 
the payment of debts incurred by Congress 
for war purposes to the last farthing; and 
finally that people must be willing to sacri- 
fice, if need be, some of their local interests 
to the common weal, and discard their 
local prejudices and regard one another as 
fellow citizens of a common country with 
interests in the deepest and truest sense 
identical. 

These words of wisdom, written by the 
Father of the Republic, are as applicable 
to storm-tossed Europe as they are to us, 
although considerably more than a hun- 
dred years have passed since they were set 
down. Incidentally, they may cause some 
reflection among the advocates of debt 
cancellation and serve to emphasize the 
verity that obligations incurred for war 
are no less sacred than those necessitated 
by peace. 

Asa final evidence that American history 
is still duplicating itself, let me present a 
sentence written. by Thomas Jefferson to 
a friend at the American capital. He was 
the forerunner of that large body of present- 


day American citizenship which, regardless | 


of. political affiliation, condones. our lack 
of codrdinated national legislation and its 
effect upon the average man. 


In this letter Jefferson said, ‘‘Were we 
directed from Washington when to sow 
and when to reap, we should want bread.” 

What concerns us mainly, however, is 
the economic development of the country 
in its relation to the present time. For this 
purpose let us divide the history of the 
United States into epochs with reference 
to production and prosperity. Roughly they 
are: 

The era of growth, in which the nation 
found itself through sheer youth, energy 
and boundless opportunities. 

The era of expansion, which was the pe- 
riod of intensive industrial development, 
including the formation of the great trusts. 

The era of world power when, after the 
annexation of the Philippines, Porto Rico 
and Hawaii, we took the final plunge with 
our participation in the Great War. 

The era of flux, which is today, and which 
finds us, like the rest of the universe, more 
or less at sea and literally groping for a 
definite policy. 

From this disorganization we must look, 
if we are to prosper, to the next period, 
which might be termed the era of codrdi- 
nation, in which all these loose threads of 
scattered thought and aimless direction 
must be bound up for a domestic and like- 
wise a firm and unsentimental interna- 
tional procedure. 

Amid the din of international tumult we 
seldom pause to realize that our world 
complications are comparatively recent. 
Until the war with Spain we were not only 
more or less economically self-contained 
but, like England, we were practically 
wedded to aloofness. We had the added 
value of distance, which instead of lending 
enchantment only enhanced safety. 


Natural Advantages 


Where England had her insularity bul- 
warked by those storied waters that were 
at once her domain and her defense, we de- 
veloped a corresponding asset no less 
potent. We had immense and growing 
stores of raw materials, an expanding net- 
work of rails and other communication, no 
appreciable conflicts of nationalism, despite 
the alien tide that was beginning to beat 
upon our shores; and what was vastly 
more important, when you survey disrupted 
Europe today, no armed frontiers. The 
bristling border has caused the Continent 
more trouble than anything else, because 
it is like a chip on the shoulder of a nation. 

Thus, until 1898 it may be said that our 
development was almost purely American. 
In a larger sense the Revolution really did 
not complete itself until 1865, when we be- 
came a unified entity. The real epoch of 
reconstruction began with the Spanish War 
and the blending of the blue and the gray, 
while the last roots of our isolation were 
torn up when the American flag was un- 
furled on the battlefields of France. These 
are some of the milestones of our prog- 
ress. Each one has in turn imposed new 
obligations and brought about fresh com- 
plications. 

There is no need of entering specifically 
into the epochs that I have indicated. Ev- 
erybody knows that the winning of the 
West led to an agricultural expansion that 
was in turn followed by the industrial boom. 
We became the great dynamo of produc- 
tive energy. Through cycles of alternate 
panic and prosperity we made our way toa 
near-economic stewardship of the globe in 
which only Britain and Germany figured 
as competitors. Reversing the Copernican 
theory, the world began to revolve around 
the American dollar. 

With all this materiel prosperity there 
came a deadening of the moral sense. Here 
we get the first real link with the problems 
that this series of articles must touch. It 
is astonishing, but nevertheless true, that 
with the accession of every conspicuous aid 
to business and commerce there came an 
abuse. The railroads afford a notable ex- 
ample of the grip that the corporation 
fastened upon the lawmaking machine. 
They owned states and legislatures, and the 
so-called special interests, which came into 
being with the recapitalization of American 
industry as expressed in the great trusts, 
camped in Congress. 

Most of this perversion of power grew 
out of the fact that American politics be- 
came a definite and highly organized busi- 
ness. It was as distinctive a feature of our 
national life as the making of shoes or 
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clothing. It debauched public life, thereby 
lowering the standard of citizenship, with 
an ease that was equaled only by the fla- 
grancy of its acts. The fact that the great- 
est period of industrial concentration and 
absorption the country has known came 
after the enactment of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law is merely one commentary upon 
the subservience to the political autocra- 
cies. The natural consequence was a dis- 
content that proved to be pliable material 
for the unassimilable alien who had been 
nurtured in protest. It was not until the 
Roosevelt period that some teeth were put 
into these statutes, which had been framed 
as Magna Chartas of the small producer 
and shipper. : 

Through the expanding years—and the 
rest of the world seems to have overlooked 
this fact—America was blazing the path for 
the comfort and convenience of civilization. 
In twenty years, for example, we have de- 
veloped four major activities the ramifi- 
cations of which would have made our 
forefathers sit up and wonder if the millen- 
nium had not arrived. 

They are the automobile, motion-picture, 
electrical and chemical industries. They 
afford a livelihood for nearly twenty million 
people, but their benefits are enjoyed by all 
mankind, 

While all those American cycles of boom 
and depression worked in their several mys- 
terious ways to elate or cast down, the 
nation was inexorably marching, like the 
action of a Greek drama, toa climax. This 
climax was reached when we aligned our- 
selves against the Central Powers in 1917. 
Just as all Europe’s contemporary travail 
was born of that stupendous disaster, so 
American uncertainty of thought and ac- 
tion began when we went in. 

From our own point of view the Great 
War accomplished much more than to pro- 
ject us into the whirlpool of international 
events. It set in motion economic and 
political forces that loom large in any pro- 
gram for the American tomorrow. They 
will continue to menace our whole com- 
mercial future if they are not combated 
with sanity, courage and an appreciation of 
the fact that self-preservation is not only 
the first law of Nature but of nations as 
well. We must strip away the purely sen- 
timental aspects—in our postwar attitude 
towards Europe we have been more in- 
fluenced by sentimentality than by sense— 
and get down to what in the plain American 
vernacular is the brass tacks of the situa- 
tion. 

It is almost unnecessary to say at this 
late date that the war did three major 
things to American business. The first was 
the absorption of billions of dollars of ac- 
cumulated wealth in the form of labor and 


| commodities, and much of it was waste. 


The Cataclysm of 1920 


The second was the derangement of our 
productive machine. Not only were mil- 


| lions of men and women diverted from their 


normal tasks but a whole new enginery of 
output had to be devised to meet special 
needs. The business of destruction de- 
manded agencies that, when the peacetime 
deflation ultimately arrived, became indus- 
trial Frankenstein monsters. We have to- 
day the same excessive wartime capacity, 
without the markets for consumption, and 
it is merely one of many similar by-products 
of an era of distortion. 

The third detail in the category of costs 
was the abuse of the agency that is the 
basis of all business—in otherewords, credit. 
As one shrewd onlooker remarked, “‘We 
became drunk upon credit, and we are still 
suffering from the consequences.” 

What happened after the Armistice is 
such familiar history that it is scarcely 
worth repeating. Everybody knows that 
in the haste to restock the shelves left bare 
by more than four years of war we rushed 
full tilt toward an inflation that, but for the 
prompt action of the Federal reserve system 
in curtailing credit regardless of cost, would 
have plunged us into a terrific panic. As 
it happened, we had all the symptoms, but 
none of the usual drastic consequences, of 
a real cataclysm in 1920, although prices 
collapsed and unemployment became a 
nightmare. Through remorseless liquida- 
tion we were able to keep our heads above 
the waters, and we have continued afloat 
ever since. 

In other words, we had the good sense to 
deflate; but unfortunately our example has 
not been followed by Europe. We met the 
issue and got some of the virus out of our 
system. Europe is still distended, not only 
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him what was wrong with the country 
answer was: ’ 

“The trouble with America is tha 
Americans do not realize that as are 
the war we are poorer instead of] 
They think that because we have an 
dance of money we are prosperous, 
forget that money is not an end, 
means to an end. We have no ill) 
United States that cannot be cured} 
work, close economy and right 

“All that is necessary to our proj 
is the legitimate utilization of ours 
dous resources. We can produce 
cally everything that we need, 2 
enough left for other countries wher 
are deficient. The greatest obst 
prosperity is that there are too 
ers and too few experts.” 

The tinkers have been the tr 
ers; but there are others. 
make such an investigation as | 
pursuing without discovering the 
war a grouch has gripped America. 
be the result of a nation-wide ai 
neurosis, which is part of the backW 
the struggle that shook the world; ( 
haps it may be the morning after! 
draught of hooch, the stimulant bei 
aimlessness that develops er | 
incentive, personal and national. N 
is so disconcerting to the morale of tl 
ple as the failure of constituted auth 
to have a definite goal. Once morey 
back to the indecision that is the pr’ 
American malady. Much of it gro 
of too much talk and too little lis 
Likewise, there are too many long 
and not enough long hours.. 

One manifestation of the uncel) 
that holds America lies in what app 
be a growing contempt for Ament 
ditions, a deprecation of the thing 
have been the backbone of the 
With this type of mind it is oftena 
“Lo, the poor American,’’ whose sai 
tutored mind, to paraphrase Mr. rf 
sees the dollar in the wind and witl 
glorification of his own prosperity, 
come to be the fashion to main 
of superciliousness about our ins 
and our relationships. + 8 

Yet these denatured mentors 0! 
the splendid heritage that is theirs. 
forget an ancestry that snatched, 
from a royalist tyranny to create, 
an empire of production out of a Wi!’ 
no less unyielding. They ignore 4)} 
heroism that reaches from Valley 
the Delaware down through theshel 
stretches of the Meuse and the 4) 
They are dulled to the recollecti() 
Washington at prayer in the pat) 
est and a Lincoln poring over some} 
book at a cabin fireplace. | 
of the fountainheads of inspiratit 
should stimulate an America, still | 
making, to its larger world destit 
first of all to the more immediate 0b! 
to itself. es 

A Bolshevization of perspective! 
responsible for the distortion of tht 
ican mind, and the only cure for il 
right kind of occupation, social or? 
with a penalty for deviation fromit | 
this statement, because wherevel 

(Continued on Page 185) 


ntinued from Page 182) 
have said to me in substance: 
sthing fundamentally the matter 
country, but there is something 
rong with the people. They act 
pegs in round holes, and the result 
If they were undergoing the hard- 
2 peoples of Central Europe they 
2 something to fret about. 
dangerous optimism is a destruc- 
there is an equal menace in the 
pessimism that has swung to the 
eme. A considerable body of 
opinion resembles the attitude 
a story that concerns the editor 
g New York newspaper. A new 
istration had just gone into of- 
3oston man inquired how it was 


or replied, ‘Things are going all 
we are hoping for the worst.” 

d only two elementary illustra- 
ove that basically our course has 
‘rd. At the moment the Amer- 
/+is in the dumps because he has 
‘ing from what he considers an 
verhead and a reduced income. 
Ire in the world is the agricul- 
ill intrenched as in the United 
r years men planted corn on the 
les because their fathers before 
t. The farm was isolated and 
‘vas almost a tragic monotony. 
ra of the clodhopper is past, and 
{ a large extent, the old hand- 
ixistence. The automobile, the 
/the radio and the movie have 
) city to the farm, and existence 
icher for it. 

here was one telephone for every 
yons in the United States, while 
2 is one to every eight. Ten 
/uvere were only nine hundred and 
housand motor cars in the coun- 
inumber has grown to nearly 
jion, which means that there is 
vehicle for every nine persons, 
ro one for every hundred dur- 
seding decade. 

‘hore abstract thing, like foreign 
fore the war with Spain we had 
cned a dollar to foreign countries. 
owe us more than eleven bil- 
1, All that this obligation has 
f:is an education, but it is almost 
eirice. The reason is that more 
cle are thinking in international 
aever before. There is scarcely 
veside from one end of the coun- 
viother without some direct or 
hk with Europe. It may be a 
sid, an empty sleeve or the mem- 
rng days. 
tm complete isolation and a self- 
orn of dire necessity we have 
ut of decades of varying experi- 
lve share the common interna- 
| anxiety and uncertainty. As 
ON it has brought us to a crisis in 


Yssuees to be Met 


h brief survey of the situation we 
{ on to an enumeration of the 
a;must be met and mobilized if 
irmulate a policy for tomorrow. 
‘1 encounter an embarrassment 
n only equaled by the diversity 
bout them. Even the mental 
is obscured, because the times 
til. Morale is still unshaken as 
,( the war, and the nervous state 
o/Europe is matched in America 
r/aimlessness of purpose. More- 
r point of view is more or less 
Loy self-interest, prejudice or 
Wn you get into the concrete 
y( at once discover that they are 
lied, and it is difficult to put your 
a’ one pressing question. Labor, 
Pp) 1s inseparably allied with im- 
ljand immigration, in turn, is 
it foreign policy. This is full 
seas trade, while behind it lurk 
of taxation and the railroads. 
lel to that universal objective 
tl} meal ticket, whether for indi- 
tration or nation. 
0} everybody seems to want the 
bl physical status and the ap- 
€/conomic balance that existed 
They are sick of inquietude. 
tlt what the country needs more 
thg else is rest from the demi- 
1jind the demagogues. It is a 
S|) which of these two species is 
evil. The hysteria of law- 
a} ye an orgy of lawlessness 
‘l}adds to the general disruption. 
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There are certain underlying facts—one 
in particular—that must be disclosed be- 
fore we analyze the subjects. At Washing- 
ton I asked a certain high-placed official, 
whose devotion during and since the war 
has been animated solely by an unselfish 
ideal of public service, what was the great- 
est need of America at the present time. 
His reply was: 

“To get good and efficient men to hold 
public office.” 

“How is this to be accomplished?”’ I 
queried. 

“Heaven only knows,”’ was the answer. 
“You have only to look around here at 
Washington to find disillusion and dis- 
couragement among men in office, many of 
them having made distinct sacrifices to 
serve the country. Ignoring the matter of 
grossly inadequate compensation, which 
goes without saying, the only returns are 
rebuffs and rebukes. They are all due to 
the fact that blind political precedent, and 
not the larger national good, is the measure 
of value in office. What this country needs 
more than anything else is a course in pub- 
lie service in every institution of learning, 
and the most drastic standard of efficiency 
in public service.” 


Undigested Immigration 


What are the vital problems that must be 
solved? Again it is necessary to get back 
to a fundamental, and that fundamental— 
in the simplest and briefest language—is 
the Americanization of our own American 
people. 

We can have no program and no progress 
until there is assimilation of the conflicting 
nationalistic elements that glut our life. No 
mirage has been more misleading than that 
which revealed the much-vaunted melting 
pot. It is a theory and not a condition. If 
such a utensil ever existed the fire under it 
has gone out. To lapse into the talk of 
trade, one primary American task, upon 
which all agree, is to sell America to Amer- 
icans. 

It cannot be achieved through conver- 
sation or political side-stepping. We have 
had too much blatant oratory by self- 
hypnotized speakers about America as the 
asylum of the oppressed. The trouble is 
that the oppressiveness merely continues 
in another form. There can be no diluted 
Americanism. 

As a result of undigested immigration, 
most Americans do not realize that we have 
had a sort of a Europe here at home. In- 
stead of a group of bickering nations re- 
garding each other with distrust, suspicion 
and malevolence—most of it the result of 
misguided nationalism and an impotent 
attempt at economic self-determination— 
we have the whole bag of tricks within the 
confines of a single country. 

Thanks to laxity or sentimentality, or 
both, at the ports of entry on this side, and 


_ the reckless competition of steamship com- 


panies abroad, we have had dumped upon us 
a horde of races whose most dangerous ele- 
ments refuse to become assimilated and who 
are the chief mischief mongers. Through 
them we have radicalism and all the other 
by-products of what someone has aptly 
called the indigestible alien survivals. It 
is no exaggeration to say that had we not 
clamped down the lid on unrestricted entry 
of foreigners we might have had a dose of 
Balkanization. 

One reason why the imported radical has 
been able to stir up trouble is that he 
has done precisely what the Germans and 
the Turks have been doing for the past few 
years. These brothers of the Great War 
have persistently capitalized Allied dis- 
sension and got away with it. There is 
nothing new in the spectacle, because for 
four hundred years the Turks in particular 
have profited by the divided councils of the 
other powers. If from the Armistice there 
had been some degree of Allied economic 
and political solidarity, the German repa- 
rations would never have reached the point 
where the French were forced to invade the 
Ruhr. It is no secret that until the French 
were actually on the march the Germans 
were convinced that England would raise a 
restraining hand because of the breach in 
the Entente over indemnity. Discord is 
always a favorite target. 

This digression bears directly upon im- 
migration, because the European radical 
who has been permitted to exploit the soap 
box and printer’s ink in the United States 
has practiced a kindred capitalization of 
our own social and political differences. 

If immigration is to be unrestricted, are 
we prepared to harbor a definitely labeled 
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This foot works without pain 
So, too, can yours 


If your foot took the strain of the 
body’s weight as shown above, 
you would not suffer those foot 
pains, with their steady, insidious 
drain on your nervous energy. 


But the chances are that your 
arches, vainly trying to bear their 
load without help, are slowly 
Otherwise, why 
those aching, burning pains in the 
feet and legs, those tender corns, 
callouses, or bunions, or those 
startling twists of the ankle? 


breaking down. 


Yet this suffering is needless, for 
you can get positive, permanent 
relief from Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer 
—a scientific arch cushion which 
relieves the strain on the liga- 


ments and muscles of the foot and 
brings the body’s weight once more 
upon its normal bearing points. 


Whatever your foot trouble, 
there is a Dr. Scholl Appliance or 
Remedy to relieve it. Go to the 
nearest Dr. Scholl dealer; let the 
trained expert there fit such relief 
to your individual need. 


Write our nearest office for a 
free sample of Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads for corns, and his booklet, 


“The Feet and Their Care.”’ 


NOTE: If you cannot locate the Scholl store in your 
community, write our nearest office. Address The 
Scholl Mfg. Co., Dept. 1004, 213 W. Schiller St., 
Chicago, Ill., or 62 W. 14th St., New York City. 
For Canada, address The Scholl Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
112 Adelaide St. E., Toronto. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


AmradRadioReceivers have 
been perfected by years of 
patient research in our own 
laboratories, and are recog- 
nized today as the crest of 
Radio development. 


This illustration is the Amrad 
Reflex Receiver, with a range 
of 500 miles and upwards, most 
radio miles per dollar. 


The illustration above shows 
Amrad Radio Frequency Re- 
ceiver No. 3500. Range, 1000 


miles and more. 


Complete Amrad catalogue 
sent for 15c. 


This New 
Radio Gooklet 
FREE on request / 


The coupon below brings you “The Voice 
of the Air,” a booklet that tells of the mar- 
velous modern developments of Radio. 
There is no obligation on your part —just 
send for the booklet and get latest Radio 
information. Let your nearest Radio dealer 
show you how you can enjoy concerts, songs, 
world news, sporting events, lectures, dance 
music and church services. 


From the tiniest part to the 
superb Radio Frequency Re- 
ceiver, you can buy Radio 
equipment with perfect safety 
under the guarantee of this 


name: 
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G-FINE HOSIERY @ 


\ \ JITH stocks complete, now 


is a convenient time to see 
the Shawknit TS Numbers. Silk 
hosiery, luxurious in appearance, 
yet economical in wear, Shawknit 
combines style with service, 
without sacrifice to either. 


Russian Calf Cordovan Navy Blue 
Pearl Grey Beige Black White 


SHAW STOCKING CoO. 
Lowell, Mass. 


OTHING breaks a home—or makes it—like the character of the 


wall paper—wall paper that is old-fashioned, faded, dingy, or— 
Niagara ‘‘Blue Ribbon” Wall Paper that is new and fresh and cheerful. Repaper- 
ing costs little but it makes a world of difference. 


Consult your dealer. Ask to see hangs smoothly, without flaw or 
Niagara “Blue Ribbon”? Wall — wrinkle—substantial materials, made 
Paper. A wonderful variety to in our own factory from log to fin- 


choose from. Designs appropriate to ished product. Quality coupon in 
ahy room. Paper of finest quality— — every roll. 


Your dealer will show you the beautiful designs and quality at surprisingly medest prices. Send his 
name and we will mail you colored sample book and ‘“‘Helpful Hints” FREE. 


NIAGARA WALL PAPER CO., 258 Walnut Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Annual Capacity, Thirty Million Rolls 
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coolie class with all that it implies, or can a 
larger influx of aliens be assimilated, first 
through selection abroad, and by a judi- 
cious geographical distribution here? What 
is the remedy for the so-called shortage of 
common labor, and will Americans do the 
pick-and-shovel work? These are some of 
the questions that many types of Amer- 
icans will discuss in a succeeding article, 
which will deal with immigration and all 
its ramifications that reach to farm and 
factory. 

To erect another signboard, we must turn 
to labor, which, like taxation, has the power 
to destroy. Is labor getting anywhere, and 
if so, how is it arriving? What is the fate of 
the closed shop? Is there a permanent cure 
through arbitration or otherwise for the 
strikes that, like periodic panics, impover- 
ish the nation? That labor, as such, is 
seeing the light is evidenced by the entry 
of an organization such as the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers into legitimate 
banking and the planting of its capital 
within the purlieus of its ancient bogy, 
Wall Street. 

When you analyze labor you discover 
that the same fear that has paralyzed Euro- 
pean initiative has worked harm in its 
councils. The last coal strike, for instance, 
was not due to any really fundamental 
differences between the operators and the 
miners, but because of the suspicion that 
each side felt for the other, and the appre- 
hension that in some way somebody would 
put something over. 

Upon the vital importance of one subject 
as a potent factor in our national existence 
an astonishing unanimity of opinion was 
disclosed. It concerns the railroads. Fur- 
thermore, even among their most accom- 
plished baiters, is held the view that the 
great transportation systems, like the coun- 
try itself, have reached the crossroads. The 
big question is, will continued drastic regu- 
lation drive the roads into out-and-out 
government ownership, or is there a likeli- 
hood of a return to something like private 
possession? This and many kindred que- 
ries will be answered by every shade of 
opinion. 


The Crushing Weight of Taxes 


Less spectacular but equally basic is tax- 
ation, which, like prohibition, has in some 
quarters inspired contempt rather than re- 
spect forthe law. With discussion of prohi- 
bition the element of so-called personal 
liberty has become a piece of platitudinous 
bunk, but in taxation as at present constitu- 
ted there is a real menace to fiscal freedom. 

A considerable degree of American prog- 
ress will depend upon a revision of the tax 
statutes. Tax-exempt securities, for exam- 
ple, are merely endowing the nonproducer 
and putting a premium on extravagance. 
Shall the present system, which penalizes 
industrial initiative, persist, or will we de- 
vise a more equitable distribution of the 
burden that will once more raise the hope 
of fortune in the youth of the land? We 
shall stand or fall by whatever is done with 
taxation. 

Since this article is merely a prelude—a 
sort of advertisement of the goods to fol- 
low—there is space only to reveal the re- 
maining topics. They must include the 
problem of the farmer, and especially his 
need of a more elastic short-time credit; 
prohibition, foreign trade, disarmament, 
the tariff, and particularly its relation to the 
conditions resulting from the fact that we 
are a creditor instead of a debtor nation. 
A large body of intelligent opinion demands 
that the tariff be taken out of politics. 
European chaos has largely resulted from 
the conversion of practically every eco- 
nomic problem, including reparations, into 
a political issue. So much for the purely 
local, or American, aspects. 

Ten years ago such a task as now engages 
me would have been completed with this 
enumeration. Today it is only part of the 
picture. We have become part and parcel 
of the vast fabric of international affairs, 
and endless complications are the result. 

All Europe owes us money, and with the 
exception of England, most of our overseas 
creditors have been lying awake at night 
trying to evolve ways and means of evading 
their obligations. The funding of the rest of 
the Allied debt is only one of the many Eu- 
ropean nuts to be cracked. A considerable 


portion of America, and espee 
North Atlantic seaboard, insist; 
intervention in Europe, either 
to stabilize the battered German 
by participation in an association 
Ask any agricultural leader what js 
ica’s most urgent problem and he 
“The peace of Europe,’’ because 
needs the foreign market for 
On the other hand, the back- 
idea has a wide following. ~ 
Out of it all emerges the n 
some definite foreign policy that y 
vage our financial stake abroad an¢ 
same time give us a position 
with peace and honor. In the 
relationship with Europe, it ma 
keep in mind John Hay’s admi 
nition: 
“Love your neighbors, but chop 
neighborhood.” 
Such issues as are embodied jj 
roads, taxation, immigration, thet, 
a foreign policy are what might 
as conventional themes to en 
and provoke controversy wh 
tional program is in view. Th 
another question, ignored for n 
which should be grafted into th 
of every American. I mean 
of economics in their practical 
everyday life and finance. Chi 
taught geography, mathematics, | 
and foreign languages, but they get 
Sys of the mainspring that unde 
all. palit 
Perilous Possibilities 


Economics is not only a dull wort 
conjures up still duller vistas of st 
and technicalities that repel rather 
vite. It is largely because few peopl 
taken the trouble to translate eco) 
into simple language and, what ism 
portant, into popular action. Mos 
tutions of learning have chairs in con 
and banking, but they do not rea 
average person. igs 

If America is to find herself thn 
fixed domestic policy, it should in 
wider range of education in what, | 
want of something better, might b 
popular economics. This does ni 
domestic science, but a course 
primary school on the value, use 
ployment of money. If the child 
that investment merely means: 
money out to work it will not 
cate a real sense of thrift but alsos 
permanent safeguard against the g 
quick delusion. Likewise, it is ar 
tribution to an Americanism that wi 
unless it is reared on prosperity. The 
stomach is the immemorial inciter to 

But people seem to shy at edu 
cause it involves mental effort. Iti 
easier to wave the flag, talk platitud 
on occasions sing the national 2 
Even this last performance needs s 
vision and rehearsing, as most Ar 
who have taken’ part in Fourth 
celebrations in foreign countries 
Not one out of a thousan 
apparently knows the words 
Spangled Banner. Let me ill 

At the usual ship’s con 
transatlantic liners the pas 
British and American anthem 
ish invariably get away witht 
Americans usually fall down 
two lines of their own stirring 
ing this, a man with a sensi 
amended a concert prog 
board to read like this: 

“God Save the King, sun 
lish; God Save the Star-Spai 
as sung by the Americans. 

Here then is a bird’s-ey: 
in transition. The unrest 
lie deeper than these peaks 
for they repose in an im 
ualism, apparently content 
take its costly course. The! 
science seems to be stupefied. 

The present hour is packed Wi 
possibilities. It is up to us to 
are to increase the hazard that 
engulf the European peoples ¢ 
the masters of our fate. || 

Safety and self-preservation | 
herent program for tomorrow 

Editor’s Note—This is the f 
American articles by Mr. Marcoss0! 
appear in an early issue. 
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RorEORDS' 


Take one with you now. 

Your Ford needs it oe 

forPower, Easy Starting 7 . 

Clean Running -; 
1% ns 
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‘ 4 ;-Steadier 
asier Startuy 
2@ Assis 0 and Less Carbon 


] riwaukee. Wisconsin: 
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| Va, yoo ros . i , Milwaukee Motor Praductsne: itp 
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"SPRING TONIC 
for Your Ford 


ET a Milwaukee Timer today from your acces- 
sory dealer or garage—and you’re sure of a more 
powerful, steadier-pulling, quicker-starting Ford. 


Spring mud calls for the utmost power of the 
husky Ford engine—and the fatter, hotter sparks 
from the Milwaukee Timer make each cylinder 
do its best. Change now—don’t wait for your old 
timer to stall you in the country. 


Install your Milwaukee yourself—a simple, 15- 
minute job with a pair of pliers — and realize what 
a great little car a Milwaukee-Timed ‘Ford is. A 
million users of this famous timer would advise 
you to— 

take home a Milwaukee Timer today ! 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, INC., Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Timer builders for over 18 years) 


LL 


onthe same factory —The GRIP RACK, the 
na eage holder that folds, invisible, at the 
géof the running-board. Ask your dealer. 
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*“Scarcer Than | 
Hen’s Teeth” 


won’t begin to describe the 
car shortage we’ll have this 
summer. Steel prices going 
up, too. So, if you need a 
building order it now. Take a 
minute today to write for 
prices and plans on 
Steet 


PRUDENTIAL stipes 


with the Leak-proof Roof 


You profit by: Low first cost. Quick 
delivery. Easy erection. Economi- 
cally expanded or subdivided. Moved 
without waste. Rust proof. Leak 
proof. Standardized units making 
any desired combination. Permanent. 
Also large, heavy, special buildings fabricated 
quickly from stock 


Sectional 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
661 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Blaw-Knox Co., 661 Farmers Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh. Please send me a copy of the 
Prudential Steel Building Book. 


Name 


Address 


Always Ready 


Here is a new conven- 
ience. An extra strong 
waterproofed mending 
tape that mends most 
everything from baby’s 
broken doll to a split 
tool handle. Always 
ready to serve you well. 
Keep a spool in your 
house, garage, tool 
chest, traveling kit. 
Saves dollars constantly. 
15c¢ 25c 50c 


: \ At Your Druggist’s 


Mail This For Free Strip S.E. P. 
BAUER & BLACK, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 41423 


Name 


Address- 
City 


GO INTO BUSINESS er, Yourself: Establish 


and operate a ‘New 
System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish 
everything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or 
women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't put it off! 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 135, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


Rudabaugh and his outfit right here, and 
that’d of ended the whole _ business. 
Courts! They own the courts; they’ll all 
be out and at it again inside a week. Ef 
they meet up with us again I shore hope 
there won’t be no rangers. When come it 
a cowman can’t take care of his own cows? 

“But come on, now, Del, push ’em over 
to the new pens; we got to work this 
Noah’s-ark right now.” 

Nabours and Del Williams slowly edged 
out a string of cattle, making a point. 
Swing men rode gently somewhat farther 
back; others pushed in the stragglers. 
Quietly, efficiently, with the long skill of 
men who all their lives had “‘savvied cows,”’ 
they broke the compact mass into a long- 
strung-out line, traveling quietly in the 
direction laid out by the leaders. The herd 
submitted itself to guidance. All went well 
until they reached the raw new lines of the 
crude branding chute, when a few of the 
old mossy horns began to stare and then to 
roll their tails as though about to break 
away; but trouble finally was averted. 

The swing men crowded and cut the 
front of the herd to one side of the others. 
Back of them others began to circle the 
long procession. In a few moments two 
herds were made on the flat near the brand- 
ing pens. In half an hour three irons of the 
Fishhook road brand, made by Buck, the 
cook, were getting cherry heat in the fire 
near the chute. Men pushed a thin line 
of animals out of the smaller bunch, 
heading them for the fences. Once in the 
wings, they were crowded into the V till 
a row of a dozen or twenty stood in single 
file back of the rising gate. Then, amid 
swaying that strained the rawhide lash- 
ings of the new fence, and to chorus of 
bawls of the creatures as the hot irons 
sizzled into their hides, the Fishhook began 
to appear above the T. L. holding and 
owner’s brand. 

“Tally one T. L. four! Two T. L. four! 
One T. L. yearling! One T. L. yearling! 
One T. L. two!” Sometimes a man would 
grin as he came back to the fire. “This 
here T. L. is the only thing I kin see on ary 
cow so fur!’’ quoth Len Hersey, top hand. 
“Tf it wasn’t put.on right good we kin fix 
it some with arunnin’ iron. Keep about two 
straights in the fire.” 

“Tally one three!’ came a voice. “Say, 
Del, this here Fishhook is the plumb 
catchinest road brand ary feller ever did 
see! Does my eyes deceive me?”’ 

Laughter and jests, dust, noise, lowings 
and groanings, the clack and clatter of 
cattle moved into the wings, the smell of 
the herd blending with the odor of singed 
hair—all the old-time flavor of cattle work 
in the open—went on now, the thin wedge of 
tail-twisting, surly brutes pushed out of the 
chute gate increasing steadily. The nucleus 
of the Del Sol trail herd grew steadily, 
until finally the red sun fell below the 
distant screen of the live-oak groves. 

“She pops!”’ said Del Williams. 

“Shore she pops!’’ assented Nabours. 
“We'll get the boss up a herd if we have to 
make ’em out of red dirt, way God made 
old Uncle Adam! 

“‘Hello!”’ he added. 
a-coming!”’ 

Indeed, through the dust, wind-carried 
up the flat, there showed the white feet 
and front of Blancocito. Taisie Lockhart, 
again in her range clothing, stained and 
worn, her hair once more clubbed between 
her shoulders with a shoe string, rode up 
soberly, trotting close to the pens. 

“How are you, Jim?” said she. ‘‘How 
are you all, men? Where’ve you been three 
days back?”’ 

Jim Nabours wiped his face on the dirty 
kerchief he pulled around his neck. 

“Where we been, Miss Taisie?’”’ he 
answered. ‘‘Why, we been strolling 
around with our light geetars amid the 
cactus, a-rounding up the finest road herd 
ever put up in Texas.” 

“But, Jim, we said maybe beeves—fours 
or long threes! Look yonder in the chute, 
man! There’s two fours, that’s all! The 
rest are twos and calves!”’ 

“T’m Noah, ma’am,”’ said Jim Nabours 
gravely. ‘“‘This here, now, is my ark. 
Don’t you come horning in. Of course, 
ef we do got a lot of she stuff and mixed 
ages along of the others, how could we 
help it? Reckon it’s cheaper to iron ’em 
when you got ’em, ain’t it?” 

“But you’re ironing everything, and all 
in the road brand, calves and all!’ 


““There’s the boss 


, 


‘“Ma’am,” said Jim Nabours solemnly, 
“ef we wasn’t short of hands I’d shore 
fire my segundo, Del Williams. He’s the 
onthoughtedest man I ever did see. Now 
look what he done, him being in a dream! 
I expect he done run our iron on a dozen or 
so that ain’t beeves a-tall! And it won’t 
come off in the wash! Now, how can we 
get it off? Miss Taisie, as the daughter of 
the best cowman Texas ever seen, what 
would you segest fer me do to with Del?” 

The girl turned aside to hide a smile 
that made her cheek dimple. 

“Well, I’ve got a pair of eyes,”’ said she. 

“Shore you have, Miss Taisie, and fine 
ones, too. I wish they was different. 
But any good cowman has got to have two 
kinds of a eye—one to tell a brand fur as he 
can see a critter and t’other not to see no 
brand that he don’t want to see. Now you 
go on back to the house, Miss Taisie, and 
leave us alone, and we'll turn in up to 
Aberlene, ef there is ary such place, with 
the damnedest, evenest, finest bunch of 
beeves you ever seen, every one in the T. L. 
and Fishhook, and all of ’em yores. God 
bless our home!”’ 

He flicked at the white stripe on Blan- 
cocito’s hips with the end of his own bridle 
rein; whereat Blancocito sprang a dozen 
feet one side—but Taisie with him, not at 
all concerned. 

“Don’t, Jim!’’ she protested. ‘‘You 
always treat me like a child.” 

“Well, ain’t you?” replied Jim. ‘‘Shore 
you'll be the richest child in Texas six 
months from now.” 

The girl reined over to where her faithful 
adjutant stood, led him one side. Her face 
was troubled. 

“Yim ——” she began. 

“Yes, ma’‘am?,”’ 

“Jim, what’s wrong around Del Sol? 
Something’s wrong!”’ 

“What is it, Miss Taisie?”’ 

She drew yet closer. 

““Someone’s been around the house.’”’ 

“What? What’s that?” 

““Someone’s been in the house! I don’t 
know just when. You know my little old 
trunk—I mean the Spanish-leather box 
with the big hinges?” 

“Why, yes, ma’am. I seen it a hundred 
times in the front room—seen it just the 
other day.” 

“‘It was in the front room. It isn’t there 


What you telling me, Miss 


“Tt’s gone! I missed it today.” 

“What all was in it?” 

“Some things of my mother’s; laces, 
you know, a silver comb, pictures—and 
some clothes. That’s almost all, except a 
lot of old papers. There were bundles and 
bundles of my father’s old land scrip. 
He was always buying it; as you know; 
no one could:stop him. He said it would 
be worth something some day.” 

“Miss Taisie, he said right! He told me 
that land would be worth five dollars an 
acre in Texas some day; maybe even ten. 
He said a beef four’d bring twelve dollars 
here on the Texas range. He said he was 
going to buy land, all he could get, at five 
cents a acre, while he could. And he’d of 
got a heap more in his pasture if he’d 
lived. And his trunk of scrip i 

“By my mother’s grave!’’—the girl 
rose to her full height in her stirrups, in a 
sudden tempest of wrath, her right hand 
high above her head—“‘I swear I’ll make 
the drive for him—and her! I swear if I 
ever find the thief that came in my house 
I’ll live for my family’s revenge, and for 
that alone! 

“Jim, they’re robbing us! I know that 
herd! Do you think I’m blind? Don’t I 
know cows? Yon’s the leavings, the trim- 
mings, of the Del Sol range! All right! 
We'll drive the leavings. My word and my 
life for it, I’ll be only a man now till all 
these things are squared! Will you stand 
by me?” 

“You ortn’t to ask, Miss Taisie.”’ 

“Jim, now listen! I want every corner 
of the bunk house searched, every tent, 
every wagon, every jacal, before we start 
Bey If we find the box we’ll know what 
to do.” 


mx 


je EMPIRE inembryo lay threading out 
vein filaments, insentient, antenatal— 
Texas, not having an identity, not yet 
born, but soon to be a world. What a 
world! How rich a world! 
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THE SATURDAY 


Above, for two thousand miles, nigh a 
thousand miles right-angled across the 
needle’s path, swept another unknown 
world, the Great West of America, marked 
till now only by big-game trails and pony 
paths and wagon tracks. The road to 
Oregon was by then won. The iron rails 
that very year bound California to the 
Union. But nothing bound Texas to the 
Union. Unknown, discredited, aloof, a 
measureless wilderness herself, she did not 
know the wilderness above her, and until 
now had cared nothing for it. 

In this central part of the great varied 
state the grasses grew tall, the undergrowth 
along the streams was rank. The live oaks 
were gigantic, standing sometimes in great 
groves, always hung with gray Spanish 
moss. Among and beyond these lay vast 
glades, prairies, unfenced pastures for 
countless game and countless cows. It was 
a land of sunshine and of plenty. 

A cool haze, almost a mist, lay before 
dawn on the prairie lands. Now, when 
morning came on the Del Sol range, a sea 
of wide horns moved above the tall grass. 


| With comfortable groans the bedded herd 


arose one by one, in groups, by scores and 
hundreds, stretching backs and tails. The 
night riders ceased their circles, the cattle 


| began to spread out slowly, away from the 


| dance, 


| bed ground, a little eminence covered with 


good dry grass and free of hillocks, holes and 
stones, chosen by men who knew the natu- 
ral preferences of kine. 

A clatter of hoofs came as the young 
night herd—the boy Cinquo Centavos, 
vastly proud of his late promotion—drove 
up his remuda to the rope corral. A blue 
smoke rose where the cook pushed mesquite 
brands together again. It was morning 
on the range. Aye, and it was morning of 
a new, great day for unknown Texas and 
the unknown West that lay waiting far 
above her. 

The two great trails—that running east 
and west, that running north and south— 
now were about to approach and to meet at 
a great crossroads, the greatest and most 
epochal crossroads the world has ever 
seen. Here was the vague beginning of a 
road soon to be bold and plain; almost as 
soon to be forgotten. 

Slow and tousled, men and boys kicked 
out of the cotton quilts which had made 
their scant covering, each taking from 
under his saddle pillow the heavy gun and 
such hat as he had. Few had need to hunt 
for boots, for most had slept in them. 
Bearded, hard, rude, unbrushed, they made 
a wild group when they stumped up to the 
morning fire, where each squatted on one 
knee while using tin cup and tin plate. 
Cutlery was scanty, but each man had 
some sort of knife. Sugar there was none, 
but a heavy black molasses did for sweet- 
ening to the coffee, which itself largely was 
made of parched grain. A vessel of great 
red beans had been hidden in the hot ashes 
overnight; there was plenty of bacon 
aswim in the pans for spearing; and of 
corn pones, baked before the fire, many 
lay about. Of this provender Buck, the 
negro cook, made them all free by his call 
to “Come an’ git it!’ Of the regular 
chuck wagon of the well-appointed later 
trail outfits, of the rough but better abun- 
there was no more than faint 
prophecy here in the rude high-wheeled 
Mexican cart. In truth, the Del Sol 
outfit was poor, bitterly poor. Here was a 
noli-me-tangere assembly of truculent men 
whose adventure into unknown lands 
bordered close upon the desperate. 

Of the later accepted costume of the 
trail and range there was no more than in- 
dication. The hats were a dozen sorts for 
a dozen men. The neck scarf of each man 
above his collarless tow shirt was a scanty 
plain red bandanna, for use, not show. 
Spurs, saddles, bridles, boots—these things 
were good, for the Spanish influence lin- 
gered in Texas a generation after the 
“dead body of Coahuila” had been shaken 
off. The saddles were heavy and broad of 
horn, each with double cinches. The stir- 
rups were without exception covered with 
heavy tapaderos. The reata at each horn 
was thin, of hide close braided, pliable, 
tough as steel. Of chaparajos, or leggings, 
as these men always called them, perhaps 
half a dozen pairs were owned by older 
men; the young could not afford them. 
Now, freed of the necessity of riding chap- 
arral in the round-up of the herd, the leg- 
gings were cast into the cook wagon along 
with the ragged bed rolls. So now they 
stood or kneeled or squatted, coatless, 
collarless, unbrushed, belted and booted, 
without exception thin, almost without 
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exception tall, each with his white-and- 
black checkered pants in his boots, his 
garb light, insufficient, meager. 
were poor. 

But of good weaponry these men of the 
border were covetous. The older men had 
each a pair of the army Colts—cap and ball, 
for fixed ammunition was not yet on the 
range. His pistol flask, his little cleaning 
rod, his bag of round balls, each man 
guarded with more care than his less 
weight of coin. The rifles were nonde- 
script as the men themselves. One man 
had a revolving Colt rifle, a relic of the 
New Mexican expedition of 742. Of the 
new Henry rifles, repeaters, many had 
found their way thus far south; and of the 
heavy Sharpe rifles, such as were used by 
Berdan’s sharpshooter corps in the Civil 
War—with the great Minié ball and its 
parchment cartridge and the lever breech 
action—half a dozen survived. Most 
prized by some, execrated by others, were 
the Spencer repeating carbines, throwing 
their heavy ball with at least approximate 
accuracy if one could guess the distance of 
the shot. The Yager and the Kentucky 
rifle, which won Texas, now had dis- 
appeared. The first trail men had yet to 
wait seven years before the Winchester 
and the Frontier Colt ushered in the gen- 
eral day of fixed ammunition. The first 
wild cavaleades of the Texas trail certainly 
were unstandardized. 

Of the Del Sol men, all alike were silent 
now. Jim Nabours, a long leg bent up, 
knelt over his plate on the ground. Del 
Williams, bearded, young, comely, sat on 
a cart tongue. Sanchez, old and gray, was 
under the cart itself. Cinquo Centavos, 
name and family unknown, called Sinker 
by his fellows, slim, eager, boyish, stood 
as he ate, shivering in his cottons. A 
reticent, ragged, grim, unprepossessing 
band they made, ill matched and wild as 
the diverse cattle which now began to edge 
out from their bed ground. 

Nabours, shutting his jackknife and 
putting it in his pocket, paused as he saw 
a man ride out from the cover of the mes- 
quite. He knew him—McMasters, who 
had not been seen since the affair of the 
Rudabaugh herd cutters. 

“Huh! There’s Gonzales at _ last! 
He’s powerful searchy about his work.” 

McMasters came in, the last at the fire, 
and was hardly welcomed. About him 
hung still the indefinable difference that set 
him apart from these whose lives were spent 
in the saddle, and this now had grown in- 
tensified. He was dressed as they were, but 
his garments fitted better, he was neater, 
trimmer. His eye, gray and narrow, was 
calm, his tongue silent as ever. A slow ease, 
deliberate, unhurrying, unwasting, marked 
his movements. Still he seemed with them, 
not of them, and they held their peace 
of him. 

“T ask your pardon,” said he at length 
to Nabours, “but you see, I’m a cow hand 
and a sheriff both. I had a little business 
overnight. I’m ready to make a hand now 
if I can.” | 

“Well, we’re ready to pull out,’ replied 
the foreman. “Del, didn’t Sanchez tell 
you the two carts was ready?” 

“Si, sefior,”’ nodded his segundo. 

“Old Milly went to bed in hern last 
night, to get a good start, she said,”’ volun- 
teered Len Hersey. ‘“‘She taken her old 
Long Tom musket to bed with her. You 
see, enduring the war, Milly’s husband, 
Tom, he donejine a Yankee nigger regiment 
and never did come back home a-tall. 
That’s how come Milly to go north—she’s 
lookin’ fer Tom. ‘Ef Ah ever kotch 
sight’n dat nigger,’ says she, ‘Ah sho 
gwine blow out his lights fer him.’”’ 

“Well, don’t let Milly talk war too 
much, so’s to spoil her cooking for the 
boss,’”” said Nabours. ‘‘They’ll make a 
separate camp. Put Anita on Miss Taisie’s 
cart, for when she gets tired of the saddle 
Milly can ride in the cook cart.” 

“Ts Miss Lockhart really going?’’ asked 
Dan McMasters suddenly. 

‘She shore is going. I told her to pull 
out late in the morning from the big house 
and follow our trail. Lord help the girl! 
There ain’t no woman belongs on a fool 
trip like this here one. 

““Move’em out, boys,”’ said he at length, 
quietly. ‘‘Mr. McMasters, I want you 
on point, with Del Williams.”’ 

And so, unemotionally, there began 
one of the wildest and strangest journeys 
ever made in any land. 


Under the ancient art of handling cattle, 
known to each of these men, the herd began 


They | 
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slowly to move. McMasters and Del 
Williams, a couple of hundred yards apart, 
gently threaded out the farther edge of the 
loosely grazing cattle, along whose flanks a 
dozen hands sat loose in saddle, ready to 
take their appointed places on swing and 
drag. A few old steers, rangy, tall, wild, 
sunburned, trotted out ahead—the natural 
vanguard, pacemaking, electing itself 
then and there, and holding place for a 
thousand miles. The point almost formed 
itself, as should be; for the art of trailing 
cattle was to use their instincts, not to 
alter them; to follow them and not to 
crowd them; to let them feed and travel, 
and never to take a back track on the road. 

Gently, intoning a comforting bar or so 
now and then, the swing men spread and 
gently pushed additional numbers back of 
the front wedge. The column began to 
form, to stretch, loose, indefinite, not close 
packed, stopping, hurrying, turning to look 
back, lowing, no set purpose having yet 
been developed in the vast band. A pair 
of swing men, no more, must serve to 
control each three or four hundred head of 


| eattle on the march. 


The rangy vanguard were kept moving 
out, heading north, still on their own native 
range. Soon they struck a steady walk, in 
which they were encouraged. 

“Roll along, little doggies! Roll along, 
roll along!’’ chanted Len Hersey, on the 
head swing, as the great motley herd got 
form. 

Far at the back came the unhappy 
drivers of the drag—the old, the maimed, 
the halt and the blind, steers bowed down 
with weight of woe. Here were gaunt cows 
heavy with young, calves newborn trot- 
ting with their dams, all in a vast pastoral 
hegira. 

Young Cinquo Centavos, hustling his 
caballada together, wailed in a high thin 
treble, ‘‘’Neeter, ’Neeter, Wah-a-hah- 


‘neeter, ast thy-y-y so-o-oul ef we mus’ 


part!” 

Came shuffling of hoofs, crack and creak 
of joints, rattling of wide horns not yet 
shaken down into good spacing in the 
march. At times the great remuda, a 
hundred and fifty head of saddle stock, 
would thunder off in a brief side break, 
and Cinquo must cease in his appeal to 
Forsooth, to his young soul 
Juanita was a tall maid, of red hair that 
curled up only at the ends. 

In less than an hour after they first 
moved, the lone herd of Del Sol was made 
and trailed. Sinuous among the tall 
grasses, it rolled out and on, northbound. 
It made a vast historic picture, in a vast 
forgotten day; a day when a new world 
was made and peopled overnight. 

Jim Nabours rode ahead of the herd as 
general guide and forelooper. From his 
place, a half mile in advance, he turned 
back in his saddle, looking at the long cloud 
of dust, the rolling sea of backs, the pale 
swing of wide horns above. His fierce soul 
exulted at the sight. He shut his teeth, 
his eyes gleaming, as he faced north and 
settled down into a plodding walk. 


Ten in the morning, and the last of Del 
Sol’s drag, little calves and all, misfits, ig- 
norant mistakes and all, had rabbled off 
and away, sore under the fly-bitten road 
brand fresh on every hide. The dust cloud 
was hours old at the upper edge of the flat, 
when at the opposite edge, on the rim that 
divided the flat and the big house of Del 
Sol, another and lesser dust cloud appeared 
over the broken turf. 

It was made by two rude two-wheeled 
carts, each drawn by a double span of oxen. 
The roughly spoked wheels, stiffened by 
slats lashed on with rawhide thongs, emit- 
ted shrieking protest at each revolution 
on the axle. Each carreta had a tilt of 
canvas stretched above its rough bows, and 
each had certain cargo. On the front seat 
of the first vehicle sat old Anita, brown and 
gray and wrinkled. The rear cart was 
handled by a vast negro woman with a 


| long musket at her side—Milly, as usual, 


grumbling to herself. 

These two women, old beyond love and 
life, doggedly -loyal, passionately affec- 
tionate, made the bodyguard of Anastasie 
Lockhart, educated and dead broke orphan, 
setting out into the world at twenty-two 
on one of the most impossible adventures 
any woman ever knew. 

Just now Anastasie Lockhart, trousered, 
booted, gloved and hatted like some slim, 
curiously eye-arresting young man, rode 
alone on her crossbar, Blancocito. Her 
mass of heavy hair was down her back, 
burned tawnier beyond the shade of the 


sombrero. Her eye moody, she 
ahead at the procession thai 
friend she had on earth and 
that she owned. 
She dropped back and rode 
the leading cart. ry 
“Anita,’’ she said, “if I on 
stolen trunk I’d not be lea 
thing on earth behind me!” 
Anita vouchsafed nothing 
She understood English. 
“Tronk?”’ said she presently, ‘ 
tronk, Sefiorita?”’ 
“The one that was stolen 
parlor—you know very well what 
“That-a tronk? He is not: 
back. I setta on him now.” 
“What? What’s that, Anita? 
“Si, seguro. I gotta heem | 


“The lost trunk? Where? vi 
he find it?” = 
“Sanchez, he look in wagge 
in corral. In one waggone, con 
Gonzales, he find-a thees-a tro 
chez, he take-a heem and putea! 
here. You like-a heem, dose 
The hand of Anastasie Lockh 
at her saddle horn. 
“Anita, tell me, was it in hi 


zales?”’ 
“Oh, sil” A ; 
“Ah!” A long sighing breath, 
““Vamenos!’’ exclaimed Anastasi 
hart after a long time. She looked 
forward, not turning, as one wh 
used-out world behind. 


= 7 
< E GOT ’em going!” 
bours, riding back to hi 
’?em moving! Push ’em har 
day, so’s they’ll be tired and: 
Look at them long shanks 
that old dun coaster that’s done 
head leader has got horns six | 
and ef he’s ten year old he’s a hun¢ 
anyhow, he’s on his way north, | 
old Alamo!” , 
“He knows about as much 4 
going as we do,” said Del Willi 
he had addressed. 
“Shore he does, and more. 
Uvalde, where it’s plumb 
raised on squirrel and corn 
the learning I got was out 
blue-back speller. But my 
me that since Texas tak 
earth away from Mayhee 
he’s had about six govern 
made, a-trying and a-trying 
is the one hundredth me 
wise how far north is 36-30, 
tell where Texas stops at. TI 
one of them people, agree eve 
where either of them plac 


, 


that steer knows. There 
Chisholm Trail nowheres, and 
ary man says there was. I didn} 
no such thing in the blue-bacl 
But I allow, give me a good North’ 
a dun steer, I kin find Aberlene 
ary such place.” Pei 

“Oh, we'll find a trail,” rel! 
younger man. “I’m telling you, 
trace called the Chisholm Trai 
the Red River. You can gett 
Springs that way, or to Little Ro 
reckon to Wichita; and Aberlen 
of Wichita somewheres. Theres 
water all the way through.” 

“All trails is alike to a cowl) 
sented Nabours. ‘My paps d 
was begun by horse thiefs. My 
west into Texas from 
come over the Trammel Trac 
prairies west. i 

“Tnjuns made that, but I 
nowheres. Injuns, horse 
peddlers—I reckon that’s al 
cow trails started. What they 
Chisholm Trail runs up to the’ 
Mountains. That’s where we'll h’ 
They'll all wa! 


Marcos and Austin, so I reckon 
up Plum Creek and strike in 
Cedar and Onion. Ef there is 
find it. Ef there ain’t well 
Foller that dun steer—he 
Aberlene is at.” 

(Continued on Pa 
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BRAKE CONTROL 
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{Standard Equipment on Anprsks Eights and Sixes | 


\ 


\ . . 

How the Gear-Shift Y MEANS of the new Apperson “Selector” the driver now shifts gears 
il ° . . 

Operates without removing the hands from the steering wheel or the eyes from the 
MME fy gertouch on the road—quickly, SURELY—SAFELY. No levers of any kind blockade the per- 
<sLEcToR’’, without taking the fectly clear floor board of the driving compartment. Easy entrance or egress 
ateeema the wheel or the eyes through the right door on the curé side. Even the emergency brake lever is 
tia the road, the driver selects ; 
wadvance the gear to be next gone—on the new Apperson the emergency brake is operated by means of a 
sl, The clutch is disengaged neat handle control on the instrument board. 
nhe usual way, and no gear : ag : ; 
“Hoge takes place wuti/the clutch This Apperson gear-shift is purely and absolutely mechanical and hasnothing 

\ 

Pee rc When the gears whatever to do with the electrical phase of the car. It has been subjected to 
hi: mechanically without noise 

lash. The Apperson Pre-se- most exhaustive tests over a long period of time at the hands of Mr. Edgar 
e ing en [SSepeigs Apperson personally. It is positively guaranteed. It is known to be in every 
run t y t ° - 

Asie. eras. ee way successful and an improvement over the present-day hand shift. 


us. It operates 66 per cent. 
Periandis.positive. Apperson engineering is proverbially conservative—in thirty years Apperson 


has never adopted an experiment. 


To women who enjoy driving their own cars (and they are in the great 
majority) this new development comes as a boon. 


Practical men have long recognized the need for such a device. 


\7 i? 7 
“e oe 1 


| As an interesting and important development, this Apperson gear-shift tops 
anything that has come out in recent years. But do not forget one, fact: 


PRICES —it is merely incidental to, and indicative of, the general mechanical gocd- 
nie ... $7535 to $2100 ness of the present Apperson car. This car is, in every respect, in our honest 
Ehts . . $2800 to $3850 ee i 1 i 

opinion, as fine as any car ever produced either in America or Europe. And 
in many vital details of excellence 


| 
| . —it stands pre-eminently—ALONE. 


-APPERSON BROS. AUTOMOBILE CO., Kokomo, Ind. 
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(Continued from Page 190) 

Wheeling and riding far at one side of 
the scattered herd, the foreman rode to 
the rear, where the cows and calves were 
straggling on. His drag on that side 
met him—Sid Collins, flap-hatted, tobacco- 
stained. 

“Corporal,” said he, ““wé got more cows 
now’n what we had at breakfast. They’d 
ought to be riding mostly on a rawhide 
under the cook wagon, but that nigger 
says if we put ary ’nother calf in his cart 
he’s gwine fer to quit right now. Milly’s 
so big she fill up the hull carreter; and be- 
sides, old Sanchez and Aniter has got it 
plumb full of chickens.” 

“Calfs, huh? Well, now, that somehow 
hadn’t seem to come to my mind none, 
about calfs. How many new ones you 

Obeus 

“Six. Not big enough to brand, but big 
enough to bawl. An’ we got six cows on 
the prod, follerin’ the cook cart, so’s the 
cook he’s afraid to git offen the seat. Ef 
this here now keep up, we’ll have half the 
herd in the cook cart and the other half 
follerin’, lookin’ for war. I most hatter 
shoot one cow right now. We got to hold 
the remuda way back. Miss Taisie’s be- 
hind that, even, with the other cart.” 

“Tell Miss Taisie to ride front, where 
she belongs on her own cows, son.” 

“T segest that, but she won’t,” said the 
troubled cow hand. 

“Does she know who’s riding point?” 


“Shore! I told her.” 
“And she wouldn’t come?”’ 
“ee No.” 


Nabours shut his lips grimly; then, as 
usual when in trouble, broke out into song: 
“Oh, granny, will yore dog bite, dog bite, 
dog bite? Granny, will yore dog bite, dog 
bite me?” 

“Leave me shoot all them ecalfs, Mr. 
Nabours,” urged Sid Collins. ‘‘They kain’t 
walk, an’ they ain’t wuth a damn. Then 
the cows’d behave.”’ 

“Tt’s what we shore orto do,’’ agreed 
Nabours. ‘‘They hold up the herd. But 
we need every critter we got. Maybe 
we'll find somebody to trade ’em to fer 
something.” 

“Why don’t we cut back all the she 
stuff an’ on’y drive steers, Mr. Jim?” 

“Because ef we left a cow or a calf on Del 
Sol this spring, by fall neither’d be on our 
range. As well us clean it and let it take a 
chance as have thieves do it for us. No, 
ef our calfs die, I’m going to die ’em as fur 
north as I can. Yes, and ef ary one of ’em 
dies I’m going to run the T. L. iron on him 
after he dies—and, yes, the Fishhook road 
brand over that—so’s ’t the buzzards’ll 
know whose stock they’re a-eating of! My 


good Lord! .. . Oh, granny, will yore. 


dog bite, dog bite 7: 

He rode on back, through the thinning 
dust. The two carts were still a mile be- 
hind. He could see the white-band horse 
ridden by the mistress of Del Sol. 

There were sixteen men on the T. L. 
herd. Sixteen loved Taisie Lockhart in 
sixteen ways, save for the one element of 
fiercely reverent loyalty. This grizzled old 
foreman loved her as his child. His brows 
narrowed, his grim mouth shut tight under 
the graying beard as he approached the 
slender figure which came on, facing her 
great road into the unknown. 

“Push on up, Miss Taisie,” called Na- 
bours. “‘Yore place is at the head. We'll 
see nothing hurts ye.” 

“T don’t want to ride front,’’ replied the 
girl. ““You’vegotmenenoughthere. Who’s 
riding point besides Del?”’ 

“Mr. Dan McMasters is on left point, 
Miss Lockhart,” said Jim Nabours quietly. 

“e Oh ! 9 

“Well, he’s been over the road north, 
anyways—the onliest one of us has. He’s 
a cowman. So fur, I taken him fer a 
square man. Not that I care a damn fer a 
hand’s morerls. He may be a horse thief, 
but jest so he don’t steal from us 1 don’t 
care.” 

“Suppose a hand did steal from us.”’ 

“T never did hear of no such thing!” 

“Jim, listen! I’ve found my trunk.” 

“No! Where at?” 

“Sanchez found it in the—well, the 
McMasters wagon that went back to Gon- 
zales this morning. We’ve got it in our 
cart now.”’ 

Nabours looked far out over the gray and 
green of the landscape a long time before 
he wyenkurge speech. His face then was 
sad. 

‘“‘T’ve knowed men shot for less,’’ said he 
at length. “But are you sure? Do you 
know who done it?” 
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“T haven’t seen anything. I only know 
what Sanchez says. None of my men stole 
the trunk. It meant nothing to them. 
The land scrip in it might some day mean a 
fortune to a man who did know about such 
things; and he did know it was there; and 
he did say that there’d be a boom in land 
and cows in Texas in less than ten years, 
maybe five. 

“Well, we Lockharts always did open 
our doors. We thought the world was 
honest! It’s hard for me to doubt—to 
doubt—him.”’ 

Downeast, she rode on. It was long 
before Nabours made comment. 

“Miss Taisie,’’ said he at last, “there 
can’t no man rob you and get away with 
it. Usmenwon’t have it. After supper I’ll 
be back at yore camp. I'll have with me 
my left-point man. I’ll have besides my 
segundo and Sanchez and six of the best 
hands ‘of Del Sol.” 

“What do you mean to do, Jim?” 

“Mean to do? You ast that, and you a 
cowman, and daughter of one? I mean to 
hold a court, that’s what I mean to do. 
What us fellers decides is right is what'll 
happen. It’ll happen soon.” 

“But, Jim’—the girl was suddenly 
pale—‘“‘we’d have to take any—any sus- 
pected man to Austin. And he’s a sheriff 
himself !’’ 

“Austin be damned, ma’am! Likewise, 
sher’f be damned! Del Sol runs her own 
laws. That man’s father and yores was 
friends—until the war. Then they wasn’t 
so much, maybe. 

“Calvin McMasters was a Yankee sym- 
pathizer. We don’t know it wasn’t him 
that killed yore father. But there can’t no 
man rob Burleson Lockhart’s girl and get 
by with it! 

“We'll try him fair,” he added. “I’d 
never of believed it. This shore does hurt.” 

“Tt hurts, Jim. He was our visitor. 
Did he eat—with you boys?”’ 

“He shore et. We taken him in. He 
done broke the one law of this country.” 


xT 


HE sun swung low. Nabours rode back, 

addressing his point men impersonally. 

“We bed on the slope, yon. Let ’em 
water full.” 

As the cattle quenched their thirst, the 
men quietly pressed them to the left of the 
route, urging them one side, blocking 
further progress. The half-wild cattle 
seemed to know that here, on high, smooth 
ground, breeze swept and dry, with good 
mattress not only of new but old grass, 
they could get a good night’s lodging. 
They grazed, slowed down, and the men 
held them till they should bed down for 
sleep. Over four thousand cattle, of all 
ages—too large and too mixed a body for 
good trailing—now were by way of forming 
good trail habits. 

But Nabours left the herd and spoke a 
time with Del Williams, five other men of 
his oldest. Together they rode to where 
Dan McMasters sat his horse, idly watch- 
ing the cattle in the cool of evening. They 
rode so silently, so grimly, that a shadow of 
menace must have lain before them. 
Without a word the tall, slender figure 
whirled his horse to front them. Like a 
rattler, he always was on guard. His 
elbows nearly level with his hips, his two 
hands touched his guns. 

“Yes, gentlemen?’’ McMasters spoke 
quietly. 

“Better drop the guns,” said Nabours, 
also unagitated. ‘‘There’s six of us.” 

“There’s twelve of me,’ said Dan 
McMasters evenly. ‘‘You wanted me?” 

“Yes. Drop yore guns on the ground.” 

“Don’t any of you make a move,” was 
the other’s reply to this. “I don’t know 
what you mean.” 

Both guns were out. 

“We came to arrest you, for trial, 
tonight, now. That’s my duty.” 

“Nabours,”’ said McMasters, slowly, at 
last, “I ought to kill you for that. But 
I’ve got to have this clear.” 

“Give up your guns and stand fair trial. 
We'll make it clear.”’ 

“No man lives who shall touch my guns. 
But who brings charge against Dan 
MecMasters, sheriff and ranger and deputy 
marshal of the United States? What sort 
of mean joke is this?” 

“It’s Miss Taisie Lockhart brings the 
charge,”’ said Nabours. 

The young man flinched as though 
struck. 

“What charge?” 

“Theft; stealing from a friend; 
ing from folks that has fed you.” 


steal- 
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Slowly the black muzzles drooped. With 
a movement as deliberate as their with- 
drawal had been swift, McMasters thrust 
both guns into their scabbards, unbuckled 
his belt and hung it over his saddle horn. 

“Has she sent for me?’’ he asked. 

“e Wess’ 

“T’ll come.’”’ McMasters spoke as 
though with difficulty. 

Nabours pointed to a little fire whose 
smoke arose at the edge of a clump of cover 
a quarter of a mile away; asmall tent, two 
white-topped carts making an individual 
encampment, apart from the trail cook’s 
mess. 

Without a word the accused man, his 
head slightly dropped forward, rode toward 
the fire, both hands on the pommel of his 
saddle and looking neither to the right nor 
to the left. 

Anastasie Lockhart came from her little 
tent at the call of Nabours. Her hands 
suddenly were clasped at her throat as she 
saw the tall figure among these other stern- 
faced men. It was too late for her now to 
reason, to withdraw her charge. 

“We brung in the man,” announced 
Nabours. “You are the judge. We'll hear 
what he has to say.”’ 

A strange, inscrutable quality was 
one of the singular characteristics of Dan 
MecMasters. His face was a coldly serene 
mask now as he stood beside his horse, 
looking straight at the tall girl who stood, 
woman in spite of her man’s garb, her men’s 
surroundings. If any emotion could be 
traced on his face it was a shade of pity, 
of great patience. Concern for his personal 
safety seemed not to be in his mind. This 
indifference to danger, this calm did not 
lack effect. 

The men who guarded him suddenly 
wished they were well out of it. 

“Ta judge? No! I’ve nothing to say.” 
Taisie choked. 

“Yes, you have had something to say, 
and you done said it to me,” rejoined Na- 
bours. ‘‘You started something and you 
got to go through with it. Set down there 
on that bed roll. You got to tell us all what 
you told me. As owner of this herd, you’re 
the main judge. There can’t nobody shirk 
no right and no duty here. 

“Set down here, prisoner. It seems to 
me you’d orto give up your weapons to the 
court.” 

“T’ll give Miss Lockhart anything on 
earth but my guns,’ said McMasters 
evenly. ‘“‘No one touches them but me.” 

“‘T reckon no man here is scared to do 
” remarked Nabours 
simply. 

McMasters made no reply. He never 
had a hand far from his revolvers. He 
seated himself now so that he could face all 
his accusers, flat on the ground. His 
buckled pistol belt lay over one leg. An ex- 
act observer must have noted that the toe 
of one boot rested inside the farther end 
of the buckled belt, so that proper resistance 
would be offered in case their owner should 
snatch at the butts of the heavy guns, both 
of which were turned ready for convenient 
grasp. 

So he sat, facing his jury, facing his 
Portia—facing what was a far worse thing 
than death itself to any man of honor. 

They were a jury of his peers, as nearly 
as might be, though he had had no hand in 
their selection. Had he known all the 
histories of these men he might have 
challenged for cause Del Williams, trail 
segundo, who rode right point. He had 
heard a man or two pass a rude joke or so, 
although he did not know that as Del Sol 
ranch hand Del Williams, ten years her 
senior, had known Burleson Lockhart’s 
daughter from her infancy. The way of 
Del Williams’ love was silence and rever- 
ence. But Del Williams was of some 
chivalric strain. That now wasto be proved. 
That his most dangerous rival was this 
prisoner he knew perfectly well by the 
primal instincts of man, and now came a 
certain test. 

“Del,” began Nabours, turning to his 
lieutenant as next in authority, ‘tell us 
what you know about this man since he 
come to our house.” 

“T don’t know anything at all,” an- 
swered Williams slowly. “Ef I did I 
wouldn’t tell it.” 
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His thin, brown-bearded face was set in 
quiet resolution. Talebearer he would not 
be. His fellows looked at him stolidly. 

““Ma’am,’”’ went on the prosecutor, 
“you told me yore trunk was stole out of 
yore parlor. It had papers in it—land 
scrip, God knows how many sections.” 

“Yes, I missed the trunk.”’ Taisie was 
very pale, her voice a whisper. 

“Mr. Dan McMasters, did you ever see 
that trunk? I hate to ask you.” 

“Ohs yessmuraid. 

“What was in it?” 

“T don’t know. It was open, close to me, 
where I sat in the parlor. I saw some lace, 
some women’s gloves, or mitts. I didn’t 
look again.”’ 

“Did you see it after that?” 

“ec Yes? 

“Where was it?” 

“Near the gate—outside the gate, in 
the edge of the brush. I thought it odd it 
should be there. I was sure I’d seen it up 
at the house, the only time I was in the 
house. You were there.” 

“Shore I was! She said all her father’s 
land scrip was in that box; we all said it’d 
be worth money some day to any cowman. 
You heard it. You knowed where the trunk 
was and what was in it.” 

“Yes; so did you.” 

“Then why did you put it in your wagon 
that was going back to Gonzales?’’ 

“T did not. That is either a mistake or a 


” 


“But it was there. 


lie 
Sanchez found it 


there. He taken it and put it in Anita’s 
carreta. It’s there now. We declare that 
to you. It was missing from the house. 


It was found in yore wagon. Yore wagon 
was going back home. That was right 
where some men was laying up in the 
brush when you left. You didn’t let me 
foller them. You didn’t show up when 
them same men—we proved by the split- 
hoof track—was trying to cut our herd. 
Onlygthe Rangers saved that. Ef you’re a 
Ranger, why wasn’t you there?” 

“Tl not have any man ask me such 
questions.” 

“Don’t tell us what you’ll have or won’t 
have. You’ll have what we give you, no 
more, no less. Explain how come that 
trunk in your wagon. Not a man on Del 
Sol except you and me knowed what was 
in it or where it was. Now who done put 
it in yore wagon? It looked right easy to 
sneak that south while we was going north, 
huh? And it with half a million acres 
vila ise 

“How come him to bring ary wagon up 
here anyhow?” demanded Cal Taney, a 
top rider on Del Sol. 

“T wouldn’t ast him that,’ said Del 
Williams quietly. 

“But I do!” retorted Nabours. 

“Well, I had some supplies, you know,” 
answered McMasters. ‘“‘A wagon goes 
better than a cart. You said you didn’t 
want my wagon.” 

“A wagon carries trunks or boxes 
better.” 

“ee iies as 

“Shore! Was you planning fer a load 
both ways—what you’d kerry in a wagon 
from Del Sol?” 

“You may guess,” said McMasters, 
suddenly dull red. ‘‘Most of you have 
guessed.” 

“We have!” asserted Nabours. ‘Miss 
Taisie, ma’am’’—he turned to the white- 
faced girl—‘‘this here is hard for you. Del 
won't talk and won’t vote. The rest of us 
thinks the trunk and wagon is not explained. 
Am I right, men?” 

Four men nodded. Del Williams, gen- 
tleman in rags, sat staring straight ahead. 
The gray eyes of Dan McMasters were 
fixed on the pale face of the woman whom 
now he knew he had loved since first he 
saw her, would always love. What price? 

““We’re the jury, ma’am,” said Nabours. 
“You're the judge. It looks to us like 
all along the McMasterses was Yankee 
sympathizers. It looks like this man, after 
all, was standing in with his own kind of 
politics at Austin. That explains a lot of 
things that’s been going on. Rangers? 
Arrest them folks? Huh! I’ll bet they 


won’t stay in jail two days! You’ll have 
to say sentence on this man we-all thought 
was square, thought was our friend, a 
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Some Fan Belt! 


It’s the new Gilmer Super-Service 
Fan Belt. More miles in it than 
there are dollars in the mint. 


mR 


It’s new—brand new! Made on 
a new principle. Lighter in con- 
struction. More flexible. The 
toughest belt that ever drove a fan. 


Rh 


The good-looking silvery appear- 
ance is no trick finish—it’s a re- 
sult of the new method of construc- 
tion. It gives the belt greater re- 
sistance to heat, oil and water. 


io) 


The new belt comes in pairs. One 
for the motor—and a spare, sealed 
in a glassine envelope, for the tool- 
box. Buy’em both. Get’em to-day. 


60c for Fords—all others, 90c. 
L. H. GILMER CO., Philadelphia 
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SUPER-SERVICE 


FAN BELTS 
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— Silttano 
fj [th /henne’s kavorite/joe 


“There is something 
fine about it | 
$350andup Wa. DEMUTHeG. 


at the better 
smoke shops 


“For Sidewalls 
EO-DIPT., COMPANY, INC, 
1 Oliver Stay. North Tonawanda, N.Y 


Your wife or child may use a Kennebec 
Canoe with perfect safety. Special con- 
_&4e struction prevents tipping. Beautiful lines 
and finish.. De luxe models—popular prices. 
KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE CO. 
Kennebec Bldg. Waterville, Maine 


Send today for “Kennebec Canoes, Kf 
catalog with Safest to Use (U 
pictures of 15 
models, canoes 


and boats, Free. @ 
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When Fire Leaps the Gap 


The latest statistics of the * 


National Board of Fire 
Underwriters show a loss 
of $62,912,566 in one 
year, effected by fires that 
“spread’”’—that started in 
some one else’s property. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ae 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life. 


A POLICY in the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company is 
valuable because it gives you 
sound indemnity for losses 
caused by fire and in addition, 
at no extra cost, entitles you 
to Hartford codperation in 
making your premises safe 
from fire. 


An unusual booklet, “The Red 
Plague,’’ will be mailed to owners of 
property who write for it. 


Let Us Prescribe 


For Your Financial Ills 


RANKLY, now, how much extra 
money do you need each month 

to keep you in financial good health? 
$25.00—$50.00—$100.00? Earning 
such amounts in your spare time is 
easy, enjoyable“ medicine” to take, 
as literally hundreds of our represent- 
atives will testify. (In fact, you’ve 
no doubt read the stories of many of 
them in earlier issues of The Post.) 
Right in your own locality you 
undoubtedly know scores of men and 
women who read The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Ladies’ Home Fournal 
or The Country Gentleman—or who 


would read one or more of these na- 
tional publications regularly if some- 
one were to suggest it to them. 
Therein lies your opportunity to 
profit—by sending us renewals and 
new subscriptions. We will pay you 
liberally for results, in cash and 
bonus, and furnish everything you 
need to make a start. 

Just write your name and address 
on this prescription form and take 
it to your nearest letter box. It 
will cost you only the price of a 
stamp to get it filled with money 
making plans. 
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square Texan and a good man. What shall 
it be?” 

Taisie Lockhart, Portia, spoke not of 
the quality of mercy. Instead, she bowed 
her head in her hands and wept without 
reserve. That act utterly changed the 
whole complexion of the trial. 

Dan McMasters threw up a hand—his 
left hand. An instant later he was on his 
feet, but his attitude had no hostility. 

“Wait, men!” he commanded. ‘Don’t 
move, any of you! I’ll pronounce sentence 
on myself! 

““Or course I don’t recognize any trial 
or any court here—I came myself. But 
some men do fool things. You’d like enough 
say death or banishment. All right! Let 
it be banishment! You haven’t proved 
more than a suspicion. I’ll accept banish- 
ment and leave the herd quietly now—not 
taking anything but what I have now, here.” 

His face hardened into gray marble. 

“Tf Miss Lockhart has had one suspicion 
in her mind that I—that I’d—well, touch 
anything cf hers, or of any other human 
being’s, then it’s plain enough I don’t be- 
long here. I can’t square that for her. 
She can never square that with me. 

“‘T’m going now!” 

There was no hand or voice raised at 
this. Turning his back on them for the 
first time, McMasters swung his belt to 
place, buckled it, caught his saddle horn 
and was mounted and away, not looking 
back. He rode gently, easily, straight. 
They knew no more of him now than they 
had before. 

“Del! Del, call him back!” broke out 
Taisie Lockhart. But Del Williams shook 
his head. ‘I wish I could, Miss Taisie,”’ 
said he simply. “I don’t reckon any of us 
could now.” 

“Tt had to be,” said Nabours after a 
time. ‘‘I’ll pay him back after we sell our 
herd. Del Sol can’t have no obligations to 
him now. But he’s one of the mysteriousest 
men ever crossed this range. He’s cold, 
that man. He needs watching.” 

“Pay him back? What do you mean, 
Jim?” Taisie was still in open tears. But 
she got no reply from her foreman. 


“‘He’s a killer, Jim,” broke j 
“We know his ree-cord. He’ 
five or six men a’ready, youn 
four since he was sher’f, and y 
Mexicans. He’s bad, that fell 

“He never killed no man a 
didn’t resist comin’ along,” 
Williams. “Them two othe 
was coming at him with a ax, ¢ 
range, and t’other had a even: 
street o’ Uvalde. But nom 
with him on a even break.” 

“He’s cold,” reiterated Nab 
tant. But he suddenly was 
the discharge of what he had 
his owner—the hardest duty 
known. 

“Good thing fer us he ve 
Del Williams. ‘“‘He’d neve 
out alone if things had pote a 
kep’ his mind and his hand { 
Why me 4 

But he knew why. 


Taisie Lockhart, alone in h 
ment except for her serving wo 
herself face down on her 
black and ominous world su 
She knew that yonder man, r 
ne the twilight, never would 

er ; 

“Get your night horses tal 
ordered Nabours grufily, after 
to the encampment. ' 

Against a wagon wheel old. 
dreamily thrummed a guitar, Si 
his bed roll, a little apart in # 
Cinquo Centavos, for the time of 
watch, engaged in song. Hi 
turned toward a certain st 
tain remote camp fire, a quar 
away. He thought his voice 
so far. He wasfourteen, and 
in love. His voice quave 
and broke: | 

“’Neeter, Wah-hah-ha-neeter, 
s-o-oul ef we-e-e mus’ pa-a-a’ 

“Damn you, kid, shut uy 
voice of the foreman. ‘‘ We 
enough.”’ 

(TO BE CONTINU! 
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\fter the 
vasion of 


Some- 


e buy her 
n England 
ves from 

end the 
fier labor 
at} of high 
1}kill and 
ojer time. 
ny in a 
-¢madness 
Irself to 
i 
vm and 
-s.cide. No human event is miraculous. Whatever happens will be only the 
ui to what is and was. What might have happened instead is another thing. 
wat the French saw beyond the Rhine to move them in this manner. They 
igtmare. They saw a Germany, disarmed in technical fact, yet industrially 
Mrful than ever before. They saw a Germany lean, not loath, and newly 
rely to rise in an economic struggle for which she had amazingly prepared 
athe expense of other people. They saw a Germany that for three years had 
ig reparations, not out of her own resources, but with worthless money, 
tie filling the world with propaganda ‘of despair and building herself up 
-h lding houses, public structures, new villages entire, factories, mine workings, 
mis, blast furnaces, railroads, canals, hydroelectric power plants, transmission 
arirs, docks, and ships so fast that by 1923 the restoration of nearly one-half 


PHOTO. BY PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC SERVICE 
All Freight Trains are Stopped for Fifteen Minutes for 
Examination by French Soldiers 


it'd to enforce the penalties; that England and the United States would 
ee stop her. Her political calculations were wrong as usual. What France 
s Arermany that in five years more on these lines would have lost the war only 
hjpeace. This filled the French with dread. On the German side was logic, 
man logic is. It is a state of feeling raised to a state of mind. What that 
man feeling was and is has first of all to be discovered. This that follows is 
¢jand as Deutschland was sometime in March. 


|The Bremen Pilot on International Finance 


ujin the North Sea you begin to hear what the Germans have done to their 

-\[t is a sound of passionate self-commiseration, of innocent, aggrieved lamenta- 
nust get this. Otherwise nothing about them will ever be comprehensible. 
aip’s bridge one meets the German pilot. He is rosy and very friendly. 
iilors call bad weather,”’ he says, referring to the fog. ‘No eyes, ja. Blind. 
the thing.” 
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“Bremerhaven?” 

“Ja wohl.” 

“Do you live at 
Bremen?” 

“* Ja, by Bremen. 
There butter five 
thousand marks a 
pound is. Five 
thousand marks, 
mein Gott! What 
will happen yet? 
Always the dollar 
goes up and Ger- 
many is ruined.” 

One tells him it 
isn’t the dollar that 
goes up; it is the 
mark that goes 
down. Butter is five 
thousand marks a 
pound because his 
government prints 
billions of new paper 
marks every day. 

The pilot shakes 
his head as he re- 
plies: 

““We must pay. 
How can we pay? 
We must print 
always more money 
because the dollar 
goes up.” 

One tells him 
again it isn’t the 
dollar; it’s the mark. 
His government has 
been trying to pay 
its debts with color 
printing in the re- 
semblance of money. 
This makes not 
the slightest im- 
, pression. 

“‘America is rich,”’ he says. ‘‘America must do something to save Germany.” 

“What can America do?”’ 

“T think,” he replies, “if America will say so many marks to the dollar—one 
thousand—two—five thousand maybe, then it willstop. Ach, the dollar goes always up.” 

With that he returns to the fog. 
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French Soldiers Guarding the Entrance to the 
Reichsbank, or State Bank, in Essen 


Germany Devoured by Her Own Printing Presses? 


HERE is an elusive after-hearing of this simple conversation. One is mystified and 

cannot precisely say why. It is not that a pilot’s notions of cause and effect in a sea 
of bewildering monetary phenomena are naive and absurd. That is to be expected. One 
does not yet know, out there in the North Sea fog, that these notions are characteristically 
German. One has not yet seen those German newspaper windows that display sensational 
diagrams, not of the mark’s fall but of the dollar’s rise, as if it were all the dollar’s fault. 
Nor has one talked with German bankers who ask why America, since she is so rich and 
powerful and made so much by the war, does not act to save Germany from being 
devoured by her own printing presses. One has not yet heard the highest financial 
authorities in Germany say, as the pilot said, ‘‘We must pay. How can we pay? We 
have to print the money.”’ All this remains to be discovered. Therefore, what was it 
in the conversation with the pilot that leaves the weird impression? In his attitude 
toward oneself as an American, toward himself as a German, toward Germany as a 
nation, toward the whole world beyond Deutschland, some vital predicate was missing — 
a thing one took for granted and he did not take at all. An hour or so later, suddenly, 
with a start, one gets it. 

Neither as an individual nor as one of the German people had this pilot the slightest 
sense of responsibility for the war or for anything that has happened to Germany; no 
thought whatever of Germans having brought their own evil to pass. Moreover, this 
was not a sense he had once had and got rid of; he has never had it. And if the answer 
to this question of Germany’s feeling about the war, which is a fundamental question, 
had been one’s only quest one might just as well have turned back there in the fog, 
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because this pilot spoke for Germans. 
There the German mind is one in sixty 
millions. 

That Germany has no sense of guilt, 
no conviction of debt, no spirit of atone- 
ment, but instead an obsession of inno- 
cence, is a fact of many consequences. 
It gives her the mentality of an oppressed 
race, anditisarace of dreadful capacity. 
It has changed the meaning of words, 
Revenge comes to mean justice. To 
pay reparations means slavery. One 
encounters from time to time the idea 
that in this state of mind, bemusing 
retaliation, resourceful in necessity, 
Germany may be inventing new weap- 
ons of war that no civilized people will 
be prepared to meet. Is this thought 
fantastic? One mentions it almost 
apologetically to a member of the Dis- 
armament Commission. Is the German, 
power of resistance utterly destroyed? 

“She is disarmed in the strict mili- 
tary sense,’’ he answers. 

“But what may she be doing in her 
laboratories?” 

He takes thought and replies: ‘‘ How 
can we know that? We cannot look 
into her mind. All I can say is that I 
should be surprised if she were not do- 
ing something there. It was our busi- 
ness to pull her teeth. That we have 
done. She has her jaws still. The will of the people and 
their technical ingenuity—those are the jaws of Germany. 
She has them.” 

Believing herself innocent, and that she was decoyed 
into bondage, she justifies cunning—to say it not harshly— 
in her relations with the outside world. She justifies hav- 
ing swindled the people of other nations with paper marks 
to the tune of billions. 

“Surely,”’ one says to a German banker, ‘‘you cannot 
still be selling the mark in foreign countries at thirty or 
forty thousand to the dollar. Nobody will buy it. Then 
how much further can you go in this direction?” 

“There are those who will buy it still,’”’ he answers with 
an inflection that cannot be rendered. ‘‘There is always 
some confidence left. If you want to know how far infla- 
tion can go, look at Russia. The mark might be one 
hundred thousand, a million, to the dollar, and we could 
goon. What do a few more ciphers matter?” 

Always some confidence left! 

And this belief in their own innocence is so enormous 
that anyone who denies or questions the fact is thereby 
convicted of that moral hypocrisy with which 
they charge the world. If one says to a German— 
any German—monarchist, socialist, banker, por- 
ter—that America supposes Germany has, and 
ought to have, a sense of guilt, he stares. 

“Well,” one says, “‘is it so unreasonable? In 
the Treaty of Versailles you signed a confession 
of guilty responsibility.” 

“That!’’ he says scornfully. ‘We were hun- 
gry. You were holding the pistol at our head. 
You made us sign.” 


Germany’s Grievance 


SCRAP of paper, more or less, for the stom- 

ach’s sake! One may not say exactly that. 
But to a certain kind of German one may think 
to say: “Just there is where we lose our moral 
contact. We prefer to think a proud people would 
sooner die than sign a thing like that. Some 
people would.” 

And then one wishes one had not said it, even 
to a certain kind of German. One will never 
know what his silence means. Does it mean he 
cannot understand? Or does it mean he thinks 
all the world outside of Deutschland a hypocrite? 
One breaks it, saying: 

“Waiving the question of responsibility in the 
first instance, there is another matter. There are 
those who think you began the war and yet do 
not blame you altogether. They see your side. 
What they hold against you is your way of mak- 
ing war—that frightful way. They think you 
should feel a sense of guilt for that.’ 

The German becomes very tense and answers: 
“Everybody made war alike. All the rest is lies.”’ 

It may be that in the nature of people a collec- 
tive sense of guilt isimpossible upon any state of 
facts. Leave that to the psychologist. What re- 
mains is very curious. In place of that sense of 
guilt, which is missing among them, the Germans 
have set up a grievance. They talk of it inces- 
santly. They build upon it. They blind them- 
selves with it. Their grievance is that they 
were first betrayed by the United States, then 
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abandoned by England; and that now these two nations 
stand idly by while France proceeds in a wanton manner to 
ruin Germany. They laid down their arms, they say, on 
Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points, which were outraged in the 
peace. Then when they were helpless they were forced to 
sign a peace that they would never otherwise have ac- 
cepted. They relied upon the moral opinion of the world 
to bring justice to pass; they relied especially upon the 
United States and England to save them. Yet when they 
were utterly disarmed, deprived of all power of resistance, 
both the United States and Great Britain turned their 
faces away, leaving France free to do what she would. 
Thus America is proved to have the character of one who 
coaxes up a dog that others may seize and beat it; England 
is proved to be perfidious; France is what France always 
was; the world disgraces that code of morality by which it 
pretends to be governed, and Germany is a tribe lost in 
Egypt. 

That is what the Germans have done to their minds. 
You have to take it as an elemental fact. They are con- 
vineed that the whole world, in fear of their strength, is 
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resolved to destroy them. §9 
Germany against the world. No 
really has changed. 

In this state of feeling they eon, 
whatever happens to prove that m 
ity is a mask, ill concealing the wo 
destructive design. England will 
stop France because British ing 
prefers to see Germany, her most 
gerous competitor, prostrate; he 
which it is England that sells Gem 
the coal she must buy in place oj 
own. That the United States dog 
stop France only shows that the 4 
icans are pusillanimous. To gaye 
war gains, they got into the war q 
last moment on the winning side 
ing of humanity; now they ap 
willing to take any risk in behg 
humanity, though they prate of jt. 

“Will America come to ou 
against France, do you think?” 
the head of one of the largest indys 
organizations in Germany. 

One thinks America will not, 

“You made a very good thing o 
your war for humanity, didn’t y 
he says, quite forgetting himself, “ 
said you fought for humanity, | 
we are the victims of French inhyy 
ity and you do not act. Why? 
think it will not pay!” 

One must answer this as it deserves. 

“‘A photostat in the archives of our Government is 
reason why we are not moved uncontrollably to inte 
in the Ruhr situation,” one says. 

““A photostat,” he repeats. “I don’t understand,” 


Through the Fog 


“\7OU wouldn’t,” one retorts. ‘‘The French put on 
your big men in jail for a short time, and for tha 
became a national hero. Well, Americans remember| 
this same man, during Germany’s invasion of Belgi 
signed a death warrant against a Belgian engineer bev 
he refused to give up the drawings without which j 
engineers were unable to set up in Germany a certainp 
that had been dismantled in Belgium and sent to Germ 
We have a photostat of that death warrant.” | 

So that was all of that. 

Erewhile the fog. As a sailor, the German pilot ist 
Without eyes he finds the thing. He thinks it was he 
found it. He does not know that Captain Grening, mi 
of the steamship President Harding, Ur 
States Line, was the second man through! 
North Sea with a merchant ship after 
Armistice. There was a mine-free channel 
mile wide and very tortuous, and when a Gel! 
pilot asked fifteen hundred dollars to take) 
through he put the pilot off and went his) 
alone. All Old World seafaring people affect’ 
contemptuous of the new American navig) 
yet his adventurous and sudden dispositio} 
them with secret wonder. 

However, in the black mouth of the]! 
Weser the ship drops anchor and the passe? 
go over the side to a German tender. Iti! 
steps there from America to Germany, bul 
like passing from one world to another. Me) 
confusion, outcries, much aimless running t! 
fro. What has happened to Germany? Pret! 
everyone meets again in the cabin below. | 
madame, the lovely singer, is missing. *! 
returning to Vienna to save her property? 
some vague disaster and is expecting a tele! 
Suddenly she appears with a look of ail 
Everyone supposes she has heard the worst. 
it is nothing about herself. 

“Zey are hungry,” she says in tears. | 
really are hungry, zese people. Zat one * 
door. He has been telling me. His pay if 
zousand marks a week. A pound of butter 
zousand. A pair of shoes is zirty. And he” 
family. Don’t let him see, but look at)” 
zere.”’ | 

He is in the uniform of the auxiliary] 
tall and sorrowful, leaning against the and f 
his eyes down. Madame’s friends all st 
him. They look elsewhere too. As usual 
ever people are seated in Germany theré 
ready much business of eating and @ 5 
A very obese German is running up the © 
ionway with great glass mugs of beer, and” 
again for more as fast as possible. Other 
appeared with enormous trays loaded wit 
sandwiches. Madame’s attention is di 3 
cordingly. She wavers and goes again to 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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| 
)}-FISTED Gwylm got up—in a hurry. When 
ylm Stout moved in a hurry floor beams quivered, 
dows rattled, pens jiggled in their little troughs 
7 blue-black tidal waves washed over the rims of 
. Teeth also chattered. ‘‘Listen!’’ A thick 

low came rolling up out of the rain barrel 

ich were laid the bulging muscles of Gwylm 

shest and back. ‘‘ You cake eaters give me 

|. Ever had that? It’s fierce! You can stand 

much of it and then you gotta go out and 

eae . 

's, Mr. A. Watkinson Judd, presiding at: one 
eekly conferences at Eastern Cupolas, Inc., 

ij his stork legs, relaxed them luxuriously, 

i: glad sigh and let go of the reins. Remarks 

;out to be made. Gwylm Stout bobbed a 

‘all head toward A. Watkinson J. 

half a year now,” said Gwylm, “Albert, 
ls been wasting two hours of my time every 
slay morning by insisting that I attend this 
Snged, superannuated sewing circle. I love 
here,” asserted Gwylm, ‘‘and so I come. 
vat do I learn? In six months I learn that 
| t these here Wednesday morning 
a language output second to no 
ccsin America. Steel men! Heh!” 
‘o-Fisted Gwylm fairly nickered 
1, “Tl bet you sometime I'll drop 
t2 company gymnasium and find 
tof you shrieking distractedly on 
ides of a volley-ball net!” 

i, opprobrious insult Albert, there, 
«. But he was alone in that. The 
te party played dead. On certain 
9; the folks at Eastern Cupolas, 
cld make Brer Possum, doing his 
ick like a whirling dervish for ac- 
ind it might be well, before we go 
‘izhronicle further, to take a squint 
teonference gang. It’ll give you 
eidea of Gwylm. The line-up of 
iLut the long conference table, all 
eid into splendid lines by the storms 
e, through a steel official’s years, 
Lve moved most men to take out 
iint policy before addressing such 
«hard-boiled eggs as cake eaters. 
te looks of that bunch, about the 
dl of pastry they would take to 
il. would be dog cakes. And yet 
ar lance, at Gwylm this time, would 
he decision that anything he 
d> call them would be perfectly all 


h 
(vylm Stout and Mr. A. Watkin- 
1¢ were partners. They had been 
in: the day when Eastern Cupolas, 
véa little iron foundry, its shadows 
i with the smell of molasses- 
zrted sand. They still were part- 
ny that Eastern Cupolas, Inc., 
e( four mighty blast-furnace 
, \th open-hearth plant and rolling mills to take their 
t. Mr. Judd made the outside contracts for the firm. 
g,ielling, financing, litigation and the amenities of 
‘0: competition for Mr. Judd, who had the reputation 
z s:el men of being absolutely crazy—like a fox. Mr. 
othe other hand, preferred the obscurity of battle 
't the glittering publicities of statecraft. Mr. Stout 
i graphite flakes and sulphur fumes with a primi- 
eillurgical delight. Mr. Stout knew steel and steel 
at he never was perfectly happy unless his ears 
i ‘th the thunders of production. Which of the 
srnad done most to put Eastern Cupolas in a place 
‘itould compete with plants and combinations ten 
itsize would be hard to say. But Gwylm Stout’s 
buon to the firm was a personnel of red-necked, 
-kickled, bristle-whiskered gentlemen who knocked 
ni ge for their boss in such quantities and at such 
th} Mr. A. Watkinson Judd could enter his horse in 
ghist kind of a race and always come home with a 
€sireofthe bacon. Mr. Stout’s forte was the genus 
; 2 he now was off on his favorite subject. 
ll kt about three of you weak sisters,”’ stated Gwylm, 
iz his remarks, ‘ought to be selling golf socks. 
Z ur fool heads off for new equipment! You'll get 
Ww }2chanical toys to play with from me and Albert, 
-ujil you get everything that there is to be got out 
0}. And do you know how to do that thing?” in- 
l vylm Stout. “You do in a red sow’s ear! You 
twylm Stout raised an arm approximating the 
f ¢ront quarter of grain-fed beef—‘‘with men!” 
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“Anything You Start, You Know,’ Bill Advised, “‘You’ll Have to Finish”’ 


Followed a quarter-hour storm; one of those periodic 
disturbances with which Mr. Stout was accustomed to 
refresh a steelworks atmosphere gone stale and sultry. In 
the midst of the thunders, however, Mr. Stout was ob- 
served to reach for his pipe; and as this was the sign which 
told that the tempest had blown its worst, one after an- 
other the various cake eaters poked their heads up out of 
the cyclone cellar. 

““What you microbes need in your mills,” stated Two- 
Fisted Gwylm, bringing his discourse to a period, “‘isnot new 
machinery, but new men. You got a lot of left-overs from 
the war period that forgot how to do a day’s work then 
and ain’t remembered it yet. And what good men you 
have Big John Devany has been swiping off you. He’s 
had one of his harps workin’ for us in the bricklayers’ de- 
partment for a month, sendin’ our good men over to 
Susquehanna Steel. I know, because I chucked the 
mucker out through the gate on his neck myself just before 
I came in here. Big John seems to think only one can 
play that game. I’ll show that bullhead. We start up the 
new duplexing plant in a couple months, and we'll neéd a 
good Bessemer organization. I might as well shanghai one 
off John, since he’s been hunting for trouble. I’ll be leavin’ 
you then, Albert, for a while. You keep a lookout for 
some good men coming in. We need ’em. Good morning, 
Albert.” 

And the door banged shut behind Two-Fisted Gwylm. 

For a little while Mr. Judd sat on the back of his neck 
and yearned after this old partner of his, much as one boy 
will hunger after another. Mr. Judd was thinking of how 


this partner had come up through a myriad of men who 

drank and fought and worked prodigiously; and of how, 

even though he had gone far beyond his old companions, 

he still kept close to them, returning to their ranks and 

their hot tasks every so often because he was one of them 

at heart; returning even to their excesses once in a while 

ever since that time when, a few years back, with the loss 
of his wife and boy, he had lost a part of himself. 

Reluctantly, Mr. A. Watkinson Judd struggled erect in 

his chair at the end of the conference table; and becoming 

on the instant punctilious and straight-spined, he took up 

the reins again with a sad sigh. , 

And sure enough, within a day or so of the starting up of 

the new duplexing operations at the open hearth, three 

strapping vessel men, two bottom makers, a steel pourer, 

one or two cupola melters and Fred Harley, the best steel 

blower in America, all from Susquehanna 

Steel, passed through the employment office 

at Eastern Cupolas, to gladden the hearts 

of the foremen to whom they were directed. 

And along with them came Mr. War-Horse 

« Gier, also ex-minion of Big John Devany, 

; which is really what this yarn is all about. 


Big John Devany, the general superin- 
tendent at Susquehanna Steel, better known 
to millmen by the affectionate diminutive 
Legree, had a formula by which he meas- 
ured up the new stuff which the technical 
colleges sent to him for trial each spring. 
Generally he took on ten graduates or 
so—Mets., El. Mets., E.E.’s, M.E.’s and 
Chemists, counting on the survival of about 
one. And his estimate in this was generally 
correct, for the trial formula which he ap- 
plied to those luckless young men was, put 
in his own words, “Give ’em hell and shove 
em in it!’? And many’s the good man it 
disillusioned regarding a sudden climb to 
success in steel. Appraising with a driver’s 
eye the rugged frame and the clean jaw 
lines of one Bill Gier, freshly recruited from 
the cloistered halls and gridiron mud of 
Valley Tech, Legree’s first thought was that 
it might now be safe to replace with a 
heavier whip the one he had just about 
frayed out. At any rate, he decided to put his 
money on Bill for place in the college crowd to run 
that summer; and so deciding, characteristically set 
Bill down as far from the pole as he could. In other 
words, he clapped a heavy hand on Bill’s broad 
back and shoved him into the cupola dump. 

Now the cupola dump was not the whole of Bill’s 
new job; no, sir; only a mere detail of it. William 
Mortimer Gier, I would have you understand, was 
boss of all the unskilled men who traded muscle for 
coin of the U. S. A. throughout the whole length 
of the Bessemer plant; some hundred odd bohunks, 
of whom six or seven only had their lair in the 
cupola dump. 

The cupola dump was obscure. Nobody saw it. 
Nobody wanted to see it. Slag from eight cupolas 
squirmed from the ends of eight short cinder runners down 
through a hole in the tapping floor, and stretched in long 
red-molasses streams to the floor of the drab cellar below. 
And this drab cellar was the cupola dump; a gloomy 
cubicle, fifty yards long, ten wide, six high, dirt-floored, 
steel-roofed, walled in on three sides by heavy masonry, 
the fourth side open to a siding so depressed that the tops 
of gondolas shunted in upon it came even with the dump 
floor. A half dozen sooty gnomes, thatched with the fair 
hair and marked with the long face of Lithuania, were 
guardians of this nether region, and were supposed to catch 
these squirming slag snakes in their teeth and drag them out 
to the waiting gondolas in the cut. These dark elves were 
supplied, of course, with certain infernal tools to fall back on 
in case their teeth got blunt. The forked trident of the 
classics seemed to be missing, but such Stygian implements 
as the cinder hook, the pinch bar, the bull point, the twelve- 
pound maul, the pick, the shovel and the wheelbarrow 
were at hand, although for all the impression that these 
appliances made on the disheartening mess that grew and 
spread down in the cupola cellar the dump gang might as 
well have relied entirely on their teeth; for the gang down 
there seemed absolutely content to sit on their barrow 
handles and watch the red slag pile itself up in huge stalag- 
mites on the floor. They were waiting for Sunday. After 
midnight Saturday, the cupolas down, the red slag not 
running, Signor Ignatz Bukoski et al. would hop to it and 
get enough of the mess cleared away to start up again late 
Sunday night; and if things were in particularly bad 
shape some extra help would be sent in to assist with the 
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work that Bukoski ef al. should have accomplished during 
the week. Pretty soft for Signor Bukoski, straw boss, and 
his nether-world familiars. But it wasn’t long before Bill 
found out that the murky cellar hidden away below the 
tapping floor was one of John Devany’s pets. 

“Come here, Gier,’”’ he snarled at Bill one day, and led 
him down into the underworld. ‘Look at that!’”’ And he 
indicated the line-up of Lithuanian sportsmen who sat 
along the veranda of their club, placidly puffing their long, 
silver-lidded pipes. ‘‘This place is one hell of an eyesore. 
You hop in there, Gier, and rip the lining out of that gang 
of filthy time thieves and get this miserable 
dump shaped up in a hurry, or it’s you and 
me for it!’’ And whirling about, Legree 
strode away. 

Bill scrambled in the dump, bent on hay- 

ing a heart-to-heart talk with Mr. Bukoski 
‘regarding the matter of holding a full-dress 
dance on the floor of that place by the time 
the week was up; and all of Bukoski’s men, 
except one, made at least a pretense of start- 
ing to work as Bill approached. This par- 
ticular gentleman seemed to see no reason 
for frenzied effort. So when Bill went by he 
ended those Slavish contemplations of life 
and the cosmic urge by giving the shovel on 
which the dreamer sat propped a swift kick; 
whereupon the dreamer, one Alexandor Koy- 
arbatizski by name, sat down on a sharp 
piece of dull-red slag. 

Up rose Alexandor hastily, to be met bya 
rush of words whose meanings were vague to 
him, but whose emphasis left nothing to his 
imagination. Then War-Horse Bill, having 
delivered himself, turned his back upon the 
present object of his wrath and took a stride 
toward the Bukoski party with a view of 
taking up matters with him where he had 
left off with Sandor; but guided by some 
instinct, he turned his head a bit and out of 
the tail of his eye caught, just in time, the 
bright are of a swishing shovel blade. Bill 
turned the descending edge with aswift sweep 
of one hand, but the flat of the tool whacked 
him stunningly on the shoulder. 

“You would, would you, you Lithua- 
nian ——”’ inquired Bill, and turned one 
loose. And the Lithuanian, rushing to the 
attack as is the practice of those unaccus- 
tomed to having things out with Nature’s 
good weapons, stepped into it. Kovarbat- 
izski’s knife fist was lifted back and his de- 
fense hand was thrown up for clutching an 
opponent’s wrist. Honestly, between you 
and me, Bill should have been ashamed to 
take the money. 

Bill then, examining his knuckles, de- 
claimed to Ignatz Bukoski, Esq., about the 
merits of Lithuanians in general and of those 
that cluttered up the cupola dump in partic- 
ular, and ended by advising Ignatz that he 
and his gang would either get that place 
cleaned up, or he, Bill Gier, in person, would 
take it upon himself to clean them up; and 
he pointed, as a hint regarding his probable 
methods of procedure, to the recumbent figure of Sandor 
’Batizski, which now, for the first time since the train 
wreck, exhibited faint stirrings of life. 

But Ignatz Bukoski, shocked by the sight of one of his 
countrymen bouncing a cluster of American knuckles off 
the point of his jaw, was moved to protest. 

“No good, Meester Bill,” he expostulated. ‘‘ You knockn 
hal outa my gank. Trawbl no be for man, dis doomp; 
trawbl be for doomp. Wassmatter beeg boss no fixn good 
doomp? Wassmatter you no fixn? Dis doomp no good 
not’ing. Manno can work dis pless. Man mebbe like vork 
aber no can. You no see? All time too moch ruchi; too 
much hot. All time too much stink. Hot makn man sick 
for belly. Solpher makn man sick for head. Man mus’ 
ketchn plenty spell. No can vork steady. Vork li’l’ bit, 
sit down lotsa. Mus’!”’ 

And Lithuania was right. Simply and straightly put, 
the cupola dump was no place where a man could work. 
Bill vaguely realized this, but it did not prevent the place 
from becoming an obsession with him. Like Banquo’s 
ghost, it would not down. That floor should be kept clean. 
Those huge stalagmites of slag should be hacked down and 
wheeled out to the cars and never be allowed to form again. 
Legree had put it up to him and he was not making good. 
The thing pestered him endlessly until at last this, added 
to a load that was just about as heavy as he could carry, 
started a persistent little ache under his scalp just back of 
one ear. Bill, six months in the game, was starting to feel 
the relentless pressure of steel. 


The boarding-house-packed lunch is a calamity which 
only the most extraordinary concomitants will alleviate. 
Yet William Mortimer Gier, contemplating a soggy slab of 


bake-shop apple pie, a sight before which strong spirits 
have quailed, grinned and bit into it. For one thing, Bill 
Gier was one who loved the grim joy of coming to grips 
with forces greater than himself. Then, too, life had its 
compensations. For Bill Gier, in spite of cupola’s dumps 
and baker’s apple pie, smiled; and smiling, reached for the 
telephone. It was eleven by the guild-hall clock. 

At eleven o’clock the force shifted at the Susquehanna 
Steel phone exchange. But here! Wait a minute! Shift at 
eleven P.M. sounds suspiciously like an eight-hour trick. 
At the end of eight hours a steel man heaves a sigh and 


‘Guided by Some Instinct, He Turned His Head a Bit and Out of the 
Tail of His Eye Caught the Bright Arc of a Swishing Shovel Blade 


says, “‘ Well, there’s about half of it, anyway!’’ But we’re 
not talking about steel men, gentle reader. We’re talking 
about steel ladies! Girls ran the telephone exchange at 
Susquehanna Steel. And no girl living could stand more 
than eight hours of the language that sizzled through that 
switchboard. 

It had been worked out, I believe, that three eight-hour 
tricks at girls’ wages showed up better on the pay-roll 
sheets than two twelve-hour tricks at boys’ pay. So boys 
had been experimentally displaced with girls at the Susky 
Steel exchange, with a view of ascertaining if there were 
such girls as would not wilt and crumple under the bom- 
bardment of steel’s vocabulary. Young ladies of such 
sterling stuff were found; but it was finally discovered that 
the reason they could stand the fire was because the men 
of the plant chivalrously tempered the wind to the bobbed 
chicken. But since there are many departments in a steel 
plant which will not function properly without the urge of 
pale-blue language, this gentlemanly behavior lowered at 
once the efficiency of the entire works. A steelworks is no 
place for gentlemanly behavior; and so, before long, the 
exchange found itself in the hands of boys again. 

But fate so ordered it that during Bill Gier’s sojourn 
with Big John Devany and his little ox goad, femininity held 
as incongruous a place as could have been found for it in 
the long stretch of smoking stacks and smoking language 
that made up Susquehanna Steel. 

A soft voice answering the lift of the Bessemer receiver 
seemed a miracle of gentleness against the roar of blowing 
vessels that beat against Bill Gier’s uncovered ear as the 
guild-hall clock boomed forth the hour of eleven. 

“That’s luck!”’ said Bill. 

“What’s luck?” inquired the soft voice. 


‘ brow to me, Bill Gier, or else 
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“Catching you just as you’re going off. Now you’ 
time to let me tell you something crazy before you; 
home to hit the feathers.”’ 

Luck it may have been. Just the same, Bill al 
his night lunch at eleven, if the mill permitted, in 
at twelve, when the other foremen snatched a bi 

“Where do you get that crazy stuff?’’ demanded the 
voice. “I may be a woiking gel, Lord Montmorene 
I take no insults from such as you. And tie the 
to that hit-the-feathers talk. We’re not used to 
lengwich, us operators ain’t. Either you stop talk 


” 


Bill Gier interrupted. 
“Tl talk nothing to you but verse out of 
Shelley if you’ll call me Bill to my face,” he state 
fooling now! When are you going to let me see the 
a girl that goes with a voice like that? A h 
would starve to death on nothing | 
voice, same as he would on a diet of 
larks’ tongues; divine but not sus 
Lowbrow, eh? I'll bet that knocked ; 
for a row of coke ovens.” os 
“‘Wonderful, Bill!’’ And to tell 
the’ soft voice gasped a little. “Tf, 
keep that up I’m lost. But here, be 
goes any further you tell me if youap 
to that poor bohunk you smack 
gesicht the other night. I’m askin 
one lady to another.” ‘ 
“That’s what I called you up fo 
Bill, and the smile he had wor 
fronting the perils of that piece of 
bottomed pie broke into a hearty 
Bill rose and peered through ¢ 
window. Down on the mill floor Bil 
of roustabouters were faithfully p 
away in a location so selected that 
glare of the vessels would keep th 
limelight during their foreman’s absence. Iron 
past the office window at their normal reckless sp 
vessels rose and lowered regularly with their roa 
of flying iron rain. The stoppers of steel ladles 
dropped back, loosing and shutting off the squir 
of white steel at the pourer’swill. The full mold 
out, their gay steel fountains sparkling. It was 
in the day for the lark, but it was on the wi 
right. Bill had heard it singing. All was. 
world. Bill went back to the phone. By 
“You'd ’a’ died,” Bill started in. “I wentd 
dump next day like you asked me to. Ir 
I’d slugged:the poor bohunk, and I wanted 
self with him.. So I walked up to this Sandor 
my eye on his pick hand; and before I got a 
what do you think he pulled?”’ S 
““What did he?” an eager voice wanteds | 
“He wasn’t sore at all,” said Bill. “But I'll 
a keen sense of justice. ‘Meest’r Bill,’ he sa 
day, me no work not’ing, you knockn hal ou 
dem two fella no work not’ing,’ and he poin 
to where two of his buddies stood at ease, 
long pipes and: discussing the high pri 
‘Mebbe’—and he grinned hopefully—‘ you I 
hal out dem two fella, huh?’” a 
There came to Bill the sound os sweat 
neither out of tune nor harsh; but as luck 
right in the middle of that silver music 
swung open, admitting the snarling uproar o 
at the same time a tall, immaculate, athle 
tioned figure, than which in the whole lengt 
of the Susquehanna works there was nothing 
Gier would more gladly have taken a hear 
Mr. Armand Forester was a learner. A leé 
mills is generally a recent graduate in one of 
tions of higher culture, such as Aristophan 
Theophrastus College, and his aim is usually t 
of the game. The learner has no specific dutie 
He spends a week or two in each. department 0 
arrayed in purple and fine linen, picking a le 
about among the sweating slant-heads, alon g 
he classes the output of such basely utilitarian 
schools as Valley Tech. 
This pleasant survey of the works acquaints 5 
whose father very often shoots a daily game ol 
the chairman of the plant’s board of direete 
obvious and simple processes of steel prod ct 
idly that at the end of a half year or so he 
into the well-groomed world of sales and in 
his hardware. But while on the plant 
by all of the Chinese help as a well-aimed 
upon an otherwise heroic canvas. The mas 
manage to drop a brick into a pan of splas 
mortar as he saunters by. The lever men 
thrilling narratives as they maneuver him in 
sition as will insure him a good hot shower 
the converters come flaming down. And all 
men look at him and his unsweated raiment im 
and ask the universe in loud disdainful t 
heard of a steel man coming out of Theophras 
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es happen, however, that among its lawyers, its 
rs, its bond salesmen, its realtors and its country 
en, Theophrastus turns out a steel man occasion- 
ut in any plant, in the part of learner, proof of this 
urely one onerous burden; and such a burden Mr. 
-had not the least desire or intention of shouldering. 
ould he? Mr. A. P. W. Remour, the general man- 
Susquehanna Steel, was a Theophrastus man and a 
steel captain; and Mr. Remour had married a 
g and extensively Sunday-supplemented young 
New York and Narragansett, named Peggy For- 
You’ve guessed it—sister. 
1’? bantered Mr. Forester when Bill Gier, after a 
zretful sentence of farewell, had heard a click that 
the music of the spheres. ‘‘The busy young met- 
is persiflaging on the company’s time again, I see.”’ 
it!’’ said Bill as he folded up his collapsible lunch 
stuck it in his coat pocket. “If I didn’t do more 
an hour than you did in a month, Martha, I’d go 
and dive in a cupola top.” 
‘orester’s remarks about the use of the company’s 
i touched Mr. Gier on the wrong spot. The com- 
$ using up not less than eighty-four hours of Mr. 
me every week, and it was Mr. Gier’s opinion that 
ed to persiflage about a half hour of this away, that 
tly Mr. Gier’s affair. Besides this, the trend of 
aster’s observations fitted curiously with talk that 
erediting Mr. Forester with a willingness to report 
W. R. any delinquencies that he thought might be 
ng to brother. Among learners, then, who under 
of circumstances are not in particular favor with 
the millmen, you can easily judge how Armand 
th William Gier. 
the way Mr. Forester was put together, however, 
‘ld not suspect him as lacking in animal courage. 
is confirmed this. His eyes looked very directly 
is. 
‘pedal on that Martha stuff, Gier,’”’ he said. 
); that smell of sweat don’t cover all the tough 


muscle in the world. We gave your bunch a game on our 
practice schedule one year when you played. We licked 
you thirty-four to six. I remember it so well because I was 
at end that game.” 

Bill snorted. ‘‘Sure you played football,” he said; ‘but 
that’s no reason why I should soft-pedal anything that’s on 
my mind. All the he débutants at the South Bay colony 
made their T the year you did. Next season, when they 
canned that cotillion-leader coach and put Doe Newman in 
charge up there, he put men on the’squad, and that team 
licked us sixty-five to nothing. I don’t remember that you 
played.” 

Mr. Forester curled his lip. This thing was getting to 
be distinctly cat and dog. Armand, be it said to his credit, 
had no fears regarding physical issue with Bill Gier. Ar- 
mand had long since measured his own symmetrical height 
and the craft in his own smooth-acting muscles with Bill’s 
rangy, awkward body, and had smiled his satisfaction at 
the decision reached. One might have judged from the 
rope-skipping grace with which Armand avoided obstruc- 
tions as he went about the mills, and from the forward 
thrust of his wide shoulders as he walked, that he was the 
best light-heavy of the four clubs that boasted his name on 
their exclusive rosters. But there are so many ways su- 
perior to the physical by which to show ascendancy over 
those with whom one comes in contact. Mr. Forester 


laughed disarmingly and shifted the conversation in a: 


guileful attempt to guide this animal intelligence that an- 
tagonized him toward thought of less violent conquests. 

“Score one for you, Gier,’’ he said, and laughed dis- 
armingly, a frank and quite agreeable discomfiture. ‘But 
I score one on you in about an hour.’”’ Here he sat down 
and tilted his chair back comfortably against the wall. 
“You haven’t asked me what I’m doing out in the mills 
this late at night. Well, I’ll confess to you that it isn’t love 
of steel. There’s a black-haired lady over at the phone ex- 
change has been wanting to see the plant at night. I’ve 
had my eye on her for quite a while. Follies material abso- 
lutely, Bill. Met her over at the Emergency Hospital the 


other week. She stopped in to gossip a bit with the little 
red-cheeked Czech nurse that was touching up a burn or 
two I got when that dirty mucker McGuire turned a vessel 
down on me. I’d been thinking seriously of dating up the 
little hunky, but when she introduced me to the hello girl 
I had a change of heart. We’re going to see the plant to- 
night. There are lots of places about the mills so dark and 
dangerous as absolutely to require the protection of a 
strong arm, eh, Gier?”’ 

Bill Gier, who had risen with a view of terminating this 
distasteful conversation as soon as might be, took hold of 
a chair and slammed it down behind him and thumped his 
solid body into it. But Armand Forester, seeing none too 
clearly because of a smothered blinding rage at this fellow 
who had dared affront him, failed to get the significance of 
the slamming chair and the thumping body, or to notice 
the straightening of Gier’s mouth, or the cold contempt 
that came into hiseye. Mr. Forester, deep in the business 
of winning the grosser interests of this man, so that he 
might be the more easily broken when the time for that 
arrived, went on with his comments. 

“You wouldn’t believe that a voice like hers would be- 
long to that kind, would you?” he asked. ‘‘ You’ve heard 
that music on the wire, eh?’’ Here Forester pounded Bill 
knowingly on the shoulder. ‘“‘Guess I don’t know what 
put that five-miles-back-of-Tickville look on your face 
that I saw there when I came in the door and you hung up 
the receiver in a hurry. Never saw her, eh? Turn Holly- 
wood inside out and you wouldn’t match it. And I swear, 
to look at her you’d think her unapproachable. But little 
Armand knows that class. 

“Look at her job. Any girl who can eat up the line of 
language that goes through her switchboard eight hours 
a day is no sainted maiden, I’ll risk a bet.” 

Bill tilted back his chair and swung both feet up on the 
mill-delay report that, lying in wait for whom it might de- 
vour, topped the litter on the superintendent’s desk. Bill 
rammed both hands deep into his pockets. 

(Continued on Page 66) 


A Wave of Heat Smote Her as Long Red Tongues Thrust Out Beneath the Ceiling of the Dump 
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OX populi vor Dei—the voice of 
) the people is the voice of God. 
If that ancient proverb were 
true there would be no popular falla- 
cies, and there would be 
some hope in this age of de- 
mocracy that the human 
race would be reasonably 
governed. But the voice of 
the people as illustrated 
in its proverbs is as safe 
a guide as a blind man in 
a wilderness who wanders 
aimlessly on, crooning fool- 
ish melodies to himself, until 
vague terrors seize him and 
drive him into fits of protest 
and insensate fury. 

Take, for example, the 
proverb that murder will 
out, which is employed 
whenever one out of many 
thousands of undiscovered 
murderersis caught through 
a chance coincidence that 
captures the popular imag- 
ination. It is because mur- 
der will not out that the 
pleasant shock of surprise 
when it does out calls for a 
proverb to enshrine the 
phenomenon. The poisoner 
who is brought to justice at 
last has almost invariably 
proved to have killed other 
victims without exciting 
suspicion, until he has 
grown careless. Palmer, the 
Rugeley poisoner, and to 
take a recent case, Arm- 
strong, the Welsh attorney, 
had removed people who 
stood in their way without 
experiencing any difficulty 
in obtaining medical cer- 
tificates. 

In most cases of murder 
the police have had to put 
in a deal of hard work be- 
fore they could bring even 
a suspected murderer to 
justice; and if you were to 
assure them that they can 
safely sit still and let the 
ancient proverb work they 
might suspect you of com- 
plicity, or have you placed 
under observation for evi- 
dences of unsound mind. 

Another popular fallacy 
would have it that the mur- 
derer is irresistibly drawn 
to the scene of his crime. 
If this were true how easy 
it would be for the police 
to sit down by the corpse and wait for him! They would 
have to wait a long time. I have often wondered whether, 
outside the pages of fiction, a murderer has ever revisited 
the scene of his crime, unless it was to pick up something 
he had forgotten that might fasten the crime upon him. 
One of the features of the French criminal procedure in 
murder cases used to be the reconstitution of the crime. 
The suspect was taken to the scene, and he was expected 
to be so much unnerved by his enforced visit to the place 
that he would betray himself by his emotion. A murderer 
has often perforce to stay near the scene of his crime, be- 
cause if he left it he would at once attract suspicion to him- 
self. But whenever he dares he puts as much distance 
between himself and the fatal spot as he can. 


The Bishop’s Creepy Tale 


HERE is a touching popular belief that the murderer is 

conscience-stricken, haunted by the vision of his victim, 
who appears to him in the still watches of the night and 
murders his sleep. We have the high authority of Shak- 
spere for this belief. The exigencies of the drama demand 
it, and most of us are players by instinct. But the mur- 
derers I have had the privilege of knowing seemed only to 
experience pangs of contrition when they began to be 
suspected. As long as the world continued to think well 
of them their consciences slumbered. 
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A Border Criminat 


There was one exception in the criminal annals. Con- 
stance Kent, at the age of fifteen, had murdered her little 
brother, and suspicion fastened upon her father. She 
allowed him to be arrested and disgraced without a tremor; 
but when the crime was almost forgotten, and she was a 
woman of past thirty, she became a Roman Catholic and 
communicated her guilt to the priest in the confessional. 
He took the right course. He insisted that she should 
repeat her confession to the police, which with many tears 
she did, and was convicted on her own confession. She 
was not executed. 

When I was a boy I remember a certain bishop of the 
Church of England who used to make our flesh ereep by 
telling us that as a prison chaplain he had once held a 
confirmation class of seventeen murderesses. When he had 
produced his effect he went on to tell us with what in- 
trepidity he had allowed himself to be left alone with 
murderers. We thought him a marvel of dauntless cour- 
age, and I have no doubt that by dint of repetition he had 
come to think himself a devil of a fellow. 

““Weren’t you afraid?”’ we faltered. 

“Not a bit,” replied the bishop. “I never even gave it 
a thought.” 

Thus he practiced on our childish imaginations, know- 
ing all the while, as I came to know afterwards from ex- 
perience, that the murderer is the least dangerous of any 
class of prisoner. In the great convict prisons, indeed, 


April 24, 


the murderer is not regarded by 
jailers as a criminal at all, Ge 
ally his crime was committed y 
the emotional stress that hese; 
only under the temptat 
of free life, and he hag 
such a lesson that for 
rest of his life he is as q 
as a lamb. In the w 
range of the history 
crime I can remembe 
case in which a man 
quitted of one murder 
been arraigned on a sq 
case; it is very rare in 
for him to commit eyey 
smallest misdemeanor, 
dangerous men are the 
fessionals—burglars 
bandits—artd even {j 
know their place too we 
be dangerous in prison, 


Lombroso’s Theor! 


\ K ]E OWE thefallacy 


criminals are bom, 
made, to the Italian, 1 
broso, who argued fro 
few abnormal cases in| 
ian prisons that all erimi 
are abnormal, and that! 
bear in their persons; 
mata that mark them 
the devil’s own. Whe 
wrote his famous tre 
forty years ago the sti 
of criminology was ! 
and startling theories 
always popular. Pe 
wagged their heads ove 
iniquity of punishing 
poor criminal for wha 
could not help, and sek 
of penal reform spran 
like mushrooms in ¢ 
country, preaching 
doctrine of pyschia 
treatment rather than} 
ishment. Graduallythe 
theory began to he 4 
tioned. People who ' 
acquainted with erim 
at first hand pointed 
that though there we 
few abnormal indivi 
in every prison, the é 
age were normal met 
women of the working‘ 
andsome wereintellect 
much above the ave 
But the new ghost ¢ 
not be laid without d 
disproof. Early in the 
tury a special ingui 
conducted by Dr. Karl Pearson, the statistician, am 
late Doctor Goring. A large body of convicts the 
English prisons were tested by measurement, fami} 
tory and disposition, and the result proved concl 
that environment and early training, and not herd 
made the criminal. It was shown that more than 9¢ 
cent of the professional criminals began their cml 
careers before they were twenty-one; that the age bet 
sixteen and twenty-one was the critical period; that 
percentage of mentally abnormal cases was under 
that it was commoner to find criminals who had enil 
older brothers than criminals who had criminal fathe 
In making comparisons, however, with o 
such as soldiers and college students, it was fou 
criminals were about an inch shorter and a ll 
than free men of the same age, and that a large 
of them were recruited from the working clas 
what one might expect. The war proved that’ 
crime is an economic problem; that when wag! 
and there is plenty of employment the prisons 
when times are bad they fill up. 
The shorter and the more weakly are the first 
pinch. They take to crime because they see no OU 
pect before them, and so they lower the average © 
and physical strength in prisons. It is obvious 
that the strongest driving force in the he 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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E is a notion in America, espe- 
believed by our newspaper men, 
hereportorial staff of any English 
larply divided into an impressive 
3rahman class, called “journal- 
|r” being silent, as in jaw—and 
'der of Sudras, almost Pariahs, 
lirtually stenographers and are 
/mere “pressmen.”” During my 
lays, however, in the Newspaper 
‘ondon, Fleet Street, I flushed 
ht flocks of what I should call 
. Judging objectively, there 
jan jack among them, from star 
\b, who if employed on an Amer- 
‘could escape the fate of instantly 
‘ted by a hustling news editor to 
00k reviewer or dramatic critic. 
bw,” I finally pleaded with Fleet 
lf, “is one able to distinguish 
/ressman, or reporter, from such 
‘urnalists and lilies of the fields?” 
it, good egg,”’ smiled Fleet Street. 
no distinction. Journalist, 
‘ressman—we are all the same.” 
+ true. In fact, whenever Fleet : 
ly gives out news of this or any other sort one 
‘tain of its truth. The false almost never pre- 
enough to reach Fleet Street, but truth—as I 
to a fellow only the other day—crushed to earth 
‘ain; and when it has been rising and rerising 
? length of time Fleet Street then, and not till 
‘wind of it and spreads the news. 

py, live American city editor, suddenly placed 
jiin a Fleet Street city room, would lose his silly 
ysh notion about English journalist-pressman 
); the instant he had seen in print the published 
‘ne assignments he had given to his Fleet Street 
fay before. Immediately the American editor 
n to look upon high and low of the staff with 
hpartiality. Probably the only distinction he 
¢e would be to look fairly upon those closest 
¢ through the sights of the office revolver, and 
‘sawed-off shotgun to pick off the birds in the 
7 The point I make is that, beyond a shift in 
e would treat high and low alike, once the mur- 
egun. 


2 


low to Recognize a Journalist 


‘suppose the American, torn between the holy 
/urder lust satisfied and a fear of hanging, would 
luing slide out onto the black Thames, deliber- 
72 match on the river and destroy himself in the 
«. If he did that he would be the first Park Row 
on history who could make a mistake. Had the 
n’ studied Fleet Street a bit longer he would have 
te could have strolled nonchalantly out of the 
ahrough his kill, dined without hurry in Ye Olde 
heese across the street, and in his own good 
<| up a liner headed for South America. And he 
ring his Argentine reporters in perfect Spanish 
ithe time that the reporters on the rival Fleet 
2\spaper a floor above the shootings began to 
£a staff or something had died inside the house. 
Seet, I reassert, has this matter right. It does 
bhly relegate a part of its bright young men toa 


“Newspaper Cousins From Across the Sea,’’ Cheerily Called David, in Effect —I Forget His Exact Words —‘‘Come In!"’ 


The Show’s Publicity Man Got Thomas A. Edison to Box Three Fast Rounds 
With Marie Dressler 


lower class, called pressmen. That’s the whole trouble with 
Fleet Street. It’s all journalists. 

I go so far as to say that it is far easier in democratic 
America—at least in New York—for even the layman to 
isolate the journalist in any flock of Park Row reporters 
than in monarchial Britain. Look the press gallery over, 
you who are interested, the next time somebody named 
Pete is imported from Iowa to paint the flagpole of a 
lower Broadway skyscraper, or Jackie Coogan arrives at 
the Grand Central Terminal—any cosmic happening like 
that, which invariably turns haughty Manhattan upside 
down with hysteria and therefore calls forth Park Row 
en masse. 

Claw your way through the excitement to Jackie Coog- 
an’s side. You will see a group of young men, all asking 
Mr. Coogan in an expectant chorus—pencils poised to note 
the expected enthusiastic answer—‘‘ Well, what do you 
think of our skyscrapers?”’ 

You will notice instantly that at least one of the young 
interviewers carries a cane. Here we have a sure-fire test 
that could not be made in London for two reasons, the 
more important reason being that Fleet Street would not 
arrive to greet Jackie at Paddington Station on the same 
day Jackie arrived. The other reason is that in London 
everyone is born with a cane, even the bus drivers carrying 
them, I believe, on the job. But at the Grand Central you 
may bet the bank roll that the youth carrying the cane 
is not a mere reporter. He is a journalist. 

We even go Britain one better in that we have class 
within class among our journalists, again especially in New 
York. The cane crooked fetchingly on the forearm is the 
generic distinguishing sign of all New York journalists, 
but there are still heftier grades that are physically marked 
for life by either broad black ribbons on their nose glasses, 
flowing Windsor cravats, first-violin haircuts or mauve 
spats. And all journalists come from Harvard. 

The top-hole combination of stick, cheaters ribbon, 
flowing scarf, undecided hair and fair Harvard happened 
only once in the history of American civilization. The 
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happening was brief. I was temporarily sit- 
ting in as his city editor. He fell down one 
day on the loveliest child-murder story we 
had had in months, because, he explained, 
the story did not appeal to him. Passion- 
ately I told him that if he did anything like 
that again I’d kill him. He did it again. 
Now a city editor, the layman should know, 
must stick to the course he has laid for him- 
self or lose the respect of his staff. So I 
killed him. 

His journalistic brethren of London un- 
_ wittingly staged an exhibition of their pro- 
fessional prowess for me one afternoon a 
few months ago when I happened to be in 
Fleet Street. In the course of that after- 
noon Fleet Street accidentally learned that 
in Eaton Place, two miles away, had oc- 
curred a murder more startling to the Brit- 
ish public than any homicide committed 
in the empire since Lord Cavendish and 
Thomas Burke were murdered in Dublin 
more than a generation ago. 

Permit me to note, incidentally, for pur- 
poses of comparison of English and Amer- 
ican methods, that a few years ago I was a 
reporter in Park Row on a night when word came down- 
town that New York’s most spectacular murder of our gen- 
eration had just occurred, also two miles away. 


Edwin C. Hill’s Snappy Work 


HE New York murder was committed at five minutes 

to eleven at night—exactly one hour and five minutes 
before our paper went to press. Field Marshal Sir Henry 
Wilson was shot down in Eaton Place immediately after 
the luncheon hour. The reporters on even the night 
editions of Fleet Street’s papers of that day had plenty of 
time therefore—from our standards—in which to round 
up a good story. Certainly the staffs of the papers issued 
the following morning had time in which to clean up a 
good job and then go punting on the jolly old Thames. So 
far as I could judge from results, the only part of this pro- 
gram carried out was to go punting on the Thames. 

In the instance of the New York murder I was merely 
one of fourteen reporters from my own city room who be- 
fore 11:15 o’clock, or less than twenty minutes after the 
crack of the last revolver shot, had raced two miles north 
from the city room and were working on the job. Pre- 
cisely thirty-five minutes after the shots one of the four- 
teen, Edwin C. Hill—who was, and still remains, the best 
reporter the country has produced—was back again in 
Park Row and pounding out the story on his typewriter. 

A shade over an hour and fifteen minutes after the shots 
the paper was being sold in City Hall Park. It contained 
almost two columns of a rattling good murder story—later 
editions that night had almost a page. Mr. Hill’s first- 
edition story correctly described the salient details of the 
tragedy—told who and what the principals were, just why 
the murderer thought he should kill, where he and the 
victim and their respective parties of friends had been 
earlier in the evening, the murder and attending scenes, 
the arrest and imprisonment for the night in the Tender- 
loin police station. And over the hurried yet accurate and 
complete story was a headline worthy of a newspaper 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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“‘why, Izzy,’’? Laughed One of the Oriental Dancers, ‘“‘Don’t You Want to Get Thousands of Mash Notes?”’ “Them Kind of Notes Don’t Draw Any Interest But Trou 


exactly the eagerness of the boy, nor his intense serv- 

iceability to every and all, nor even the wonderfully 
cheerful smile that was constantly on his face. It was the 
spirit behind the smile, and that spirit was inspired by the 
joy of success. Probably never in all the history of wealth, 
since commerce trifled gayly with art and produced as 
lusty bratling the motion-picture industry, has anyone 
radiated the joy of success as did Izzy Iskovitch. 

For just imagine this: Though scarcely more than 
seventeen, a flat-stomached, long-necked gangleshanks, 
with the curly hair and dark brown eyes and olive skin of 
his race, he nevertheless owned and managed superbly a 
motion-picture plant far more stupendous and far more 
prosperous than even this vast, lonely Magnificent Pic- 
tures Corporation, over which only he and the early morn- 
ing mist now shared chilly watch. 

To besure, his ownership and management of the world’s 
greatest motion-picture concern was as yet only potential, 
and his success was in anticipation purely. At present he 
was looking for a job; any job that would lead him even- 
tually to close contact with the great Schusshel him- 
self—the man who had caught the infant industry at the 
incubator and had compelled the bird to lay golden eggs for 
him ever since. One learns plumbing froma plumber, and 
one should learn magnating from a magnate; so David 
Schusshel was the first thrilling objective on Izzy’s upward 
way. 

To one less filled with pregratified ambition it might 
have been lonesome and dull here, with no living soul in 
sight, and nothing to look at but the long drab row of one- 
story concrete buildings; and back of those the ungainly 
gable-roofed stages, like so many huge hangars from which 
flew endlessly a succession of airy fancies with crippled 
wings and bedraggled feathers; and beyond the stages the 
towering sets, gaunt and spidery mimics of coliseums and 
mansions and stock exchanges and Egyptian temples and 
Chinese dope dens and what not; all of them hundreds of 
feet long and inches wide; and beyond those the purple- 
tinted mountains with their tops shrouded in soft gray 
vapor. But to Izzy there was no dullness and no loneliness 
and no chill, though he was lightly, even frugally clad; for 
the thoughts of the boy were warm, warm thoughts. 


[exects was no resisting Izzy Iskovitch. It wasn’t just 


There was a rattle of a loose fender and a grind of brakes, 
and around the corner tore a muddy old car. Director 
Sapp, a bronzed and lanky young fellow with a good white- 
and-red grin of his own beneath his fuzzy mustache. He 
had been on location for two weeks. 

“Hello, magnate! Still waiting for that job, eh?” 

“You bet you!” 

Izzy had the car door swung open before the motor 
stopped. 

“By jinks, somebody ought to hurry up and give it to 
you!” 

“Somebody will. Look, Mr. Sapp! When I make my- 
self useful as I can to everybody that comes, somebody’s 
got to find out they need me; then I get my job, don’t I?” 

“T hope to say so!’”’ As Sapp glimpsed the spirit in 
those shining brown eyes he suddenly sensed a tremendous 
value here. A month ago the boy had appeared at the 
plant to look for a job, with his little flat sandwich in one 
pocket and his car fare in another, the first to arrive and 
the last to go, acting as voluntary door hound, anybody’s 
lobbygow; and here he was still, with undiminished con- 
fidence and unabated cheerfulness. Less stout hearts had 
won great battles. 

“Well, kid, the first man I sign up when I start to shoot 
The Living Flame will be you.” 

“Hot dog!’’ With clasped hands, Izzy twisted his entire 
bony body in a genuflection of joy. “‘How quick do we go?”’ 

“Right away! As soon as I can get set!’ 

Ernest Sapp’s own voice was full of the joy of potential 
success. The Living Flame! That was his chance! How 
he had earned it! For three years he had ground out the 
M. P. C.’s cheap program pictures like links from a sausage 
machine, until at last Steinberg had promised him this big 
special. The book sensation of the year! Money to be 
spent on it like water! He’d have everything necessary 
to make a knock-out picture. He’d break into the big type, 
the big money, win fame, reputation, success; and the 
thoughts of the lean and lanky young director were warm, 
warm thoughts. 

“Let me know when the G. M. gets here, Izzy,’’ he said, 
and swung back through to Directors’ Row with dynamic 
pep. 

After him the deluge. 


Within an hour there were a thousand car 
descriptions and makes packed solidly in anc 
plant, and the vast army of picture makers ° 
and swarming everywhere; directors, actors, 
camera men, office workers, carpenters, scené 
cutters, property men, laboratory men, as 
assistants’ assistants; and at last the pe 
G. M.—Jake Steinberg, a pasty man who shoul 
pink; a large, big-boned man who should hi 
but was soft; an extremely dark-skinned m 
circles under his eyes. Leaving the genera 
open for himself the door of his big yellow lim 
darted into the lot and across the huge open 
gang of cutthroats were again murdering the1 
murdered five times on the day before, 
rectors’ Row to Cell 15 and got his pros 
lowing up to the main office in quivering 

As they passed the door of the casting dir 
however, Izzy paused abruptly. A girl had 
disheartened of expression that the boy, bev 
sentimentalist, felt his sympathies stirred. 
slight and rather delicate-looking girl, with 
blue eyes and a clear, transparent skin, on wi 
a pallor that probably came from too continu 
and tea for breakfast, luncheon and dinnel 
prettily dressed, although there were eviden 
sponging and pressing and careful catching 
and the flatness of her tiny purse explained W 
tated a moment, wearily, as she looked 0 
road. It was a long walk to the next studi 

“Better luck next time,” suggested Izzj 
uplift. 

The girl turned on him sharply, glad for 
resent something; but there was no resist 
vitch. His brown eyes were alive with friendht 
smile was so cheery that the girl smiled in ret 
brightened and strengthened. : q 

“Thank you,”’ she said. “Every little goo 
I suppose.” 

She found him studying her with a puzzled 

“‘T seen you some place in the pictures. | 
name?” 

“Prudence Joy.” 


Qu 
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ted the name to himself, as if he were going over 
irectory, and then his smiling enthusiasm came 
cated her. 
‘ou in Her Fatal Misstep. I thought you was a 
inny, but you played good. You made me cry.” 
a splendid compliment,”’ she told him, and was 
oful for it. 

it’s business with me. I’m always lookin’ out 
for when I get my own company sometime.” 
gazed at the boyish pink in the olive cheeks and 
curve on the full wide lips, and could not sup- 
rkle of amusement. 

you'll star me when you become a producer.” 
maybe,” he slowly considered, studying her 
| critically, “if you ain’t too old by that time.” 
| winced and the sparkle died. She was only 
ut her art was one that sets early lines in the 
‘hardness in the eyes. The return of her dejec- 
vd Izzy. 
} most of these directors around here. If I get 
‘ll try to sell you to a job. How much commis- 
ive me?” 
ih came back. 
cent,’ and, still laughing, she started cheerily 
, while her new agent hurried to the general 
lingy little outer office, where the air was thick 
ite smoke, and a score or more of directors, pro- 
nagers and such were waiting their turns to see 
jsitting on desk and table and the arms of 
il chairs, and kidding each other to conceal their 
ts and plans. Actors in make-up were strolling 
} halls in a most motley assortment of costumes: 
;ptians, Chinese, cowboys, lords and ladies, 
vampires; and a pair of slim Oriental dancing 
1 the doer of the office, clad in filmy draperies 
transparency, but so nonchalant and imper- 
1 it that they might as well have been in street 


our juvenile lead, Creiker,”’ grinned the fattest 
|What’s the matter with Izzy?” 

idsome!’’ returned grizzled Creiker, but with a 
k at the boy. 

‘want to be an actor, anyway, Mr. Shoals.” 
Jzy,” laughed one of the Oriental dancers, whose 
nlwas Molly Casey, “‘don’t you want to see your 
| letters on the billboards and get thousands of 


ye 


“Them kind of notes don’t draw any interest but trou- 
ble,” and the boy’s eyes narrowed. ‘‘ Anyhow, acting ain’t 
a business, any way you take it. No business is a business 
where you can’t make any maney if you get your face 
broke. I only want to see my name on the billboards in 
little letters at the top, like this: Isidor Iskovitch Pre- 
sents.” 

The room rocked with the laugh on that, but out of the 
hubbub came a voiee from the door. “That’s a smart 
idea. What’s your job around here, boy?” 

It was the great Schusshel himself, and the laughter 
stopped as if the needle had been lifted from the record. 
Around the front offices they stood something in awe of 
the little old man with the diffident air and the kindly face, 
for many times after he had walked through a room men 
who might have been overlooked had been discharged. 

Izzy Iskovitch, however, rose promptly to the momen- 
tous occasion, and, silently resigning from his freshly prom- 
ised position with Sapp, he said eagerly, ‘‘I ain’t got any 
job yet, Mr. Schusshel. I’m just waitin’ for one.” 

The boss bent on him a look that was keen, penetrating 
and amused. 

“T’m going to New York tomorrow. When I get back 
come and see me.” 

With this royal dictum he was about to pass through to 
the G. M.’s private office when Izzy stopped him. 

“How quick are you coming back?” 

Schusshel looked at the boy with a frown of concentra- 
tion above his nose, for the sound of sudden violent quar- 
reling had broken out inside the private office. 

Nevertheless, old David answered, ‘“‘In a couple of 
months or so.” 

The loud voices in the next room stopped abruptly as 
the boss went in. Presently the door flung open and Jake 
Steinberg came out, perspiring profusely. Looking neither 
to the right nor the left, he stalked into the hall. Those 
who were waiting to see him stared after him, and sup- 
pressed smiles sat on the faces of most; for Jake was 
apparently in trouble, and it is a natural instinct to hate 
a G. M. 

Inside the private office the principles of art were being 
discussed in this fashion: The great Schusshel, seated 
small behind Steinberg’s desk, was saying: 

“T gave Mr. Steinberg his calling down for promising 
you The Living Flame, Mr. Sapp, and not for taking it 
away from you. You never directed a big picture yet, and 
Mr. Dunreath has.” 


“T’ve never had a chance!”’ choked Sapp, bending over 
the front of the desk, his jaw muscles knotted and his lean 
face pale. ‘‘ How can I prove that I can direct a big picture 
unless you let me do one? You’ve held me on these rotten 
cheap program features for three years. You’ve made me 
shoot them in three weeks and keep the cost below twenty- 
five thousand dollars. But even at that, everybody on the 
lot will tell you that my stuff is more artistic, more dra- 
matic, better-looking and better directed than anything 
Dunreath ever did.” 

“Dunreath directed The Mother of Nine, and it cleaned 
up a million dollars.” 

“It was a terrible thing!” protested Sapp. ‘It was a 
crude, false picture, and its success was a fluke, made pos- 
sible only by the wonderful acting of Sara Carew. Dun- 
reath hasn’t made another hit since. I’m not meaning to 
knock Dunreath, Mr. Schusshel. I’m fighting for my life. 
I have it in me to make some great productions. I’m en- 
titled to my chance, and I want it.” 

Sapp was a likable fellow, clean-cut, straight, with the 
manners of a gentleman, the eyes of a student, the brow of 
an artist; sober, industrious; a man who kept within his 
cost estimates and made money for the firm; and yet 

“Look here, Mr. Sapp, I got to set you right. Making 
pictures is a business, and nothing else. The Living Flame 
is going to cost us two hundred thousand dollars, and we 
have to put into that film everything that will get our 
money back. I don’t know whether it’s a good story or 
not. I didn’t read it. But we paid fifty thousand dollars for 
the book because it had a sensational sale, and everybody’s 
talking about it. That’ll help make the exhibitors buy the 
picture. We’re putting in six of the highest-priced actors 
in the business. Every one of their names will help make 
the exhibitors buy the picture. We’re getting Dunreath 
to shoot it because he directed The Mother of Nine, and 
that will help make the exhibitors buy the picture. Now, 
we'll say, for the sake of argument, Mr. Sapp, that you are 
five times as good a director as Mr. Dunreath; but your 
name wouldn’t add a nickel to our sales. So you don’t get 
ts 

Sapp drew a long breath, straightened up and managed 
asmile. It took courage to bring up that smile, for, by the 
inexorable rule of commerce, the father of motion pictures, 
he had lost again the chance to make what he honestly 
believed would be finer, better, more intelligent and more 
artistic productions. 

(Continued on Page 90) 


“You're Supposed to be Acting, if That is Possible. Now, I’m Going to Have This Scene Out of You if I Have to Half Kill You to Get It!” 


OR the first few days of her stay at Poynings 


Castle on the occasion of Lord Southdown’s 

shooting party, little Miss Winnie O’Wynn 
had noticed Mr. Freddy Furlong very little more 
than she was accustomed to notice her own slim 
shadow. It is true that the youth spent about as much 
time in her immediate vicinity as her shadow, and was no 
more interesting, though with the passing of the hours he 
grew bolder; so bold, indeed, that he actually seemed seri- 
ously to expect some real notice taken of him. 

It was not compassion that at this stage saved him from 
receiving the icicle from Winnie—sugar-coated, but never- 
theless icy enough to penetrate even Freddy’s conscious- 
ness. What saved the laddie from a swift and polar congé 
was a request for mercy made to Winnie by old Sir Henry 
Furlong, papa of Freddy. 

But for Sir Henry’s plea it would assuredly have been 
javelined swiftly to the deeply concealed core of Freddy’s 
intelligence that by no means predestined for him was a 
little lady whose assorted admirers included many 
richer, better-looking, cleverer and far more sonorously 
titled men. For Freddy was merely the rather witless son 
of a far from witless father. He was, indeed, slightly 
below the rather low average of gilded youth then current, 
in that he was not very alluring in appearance, manner or 
habits. In short, the youth was a rather outrageous speci- 
men of a spoiled and all but utterly debauched mother’s 
darling. 

He must have spilled over some hint of what he con- 
ceived to be his feeling for Winnie to his parent, a blood- 
curdlingly wealthy cotton man; and, probably to his 
amazement, Sir Henry had approved. It appeared that a 
great friend of the cotton spinner was one Hugo Hallis— 
another rich man who owed little Miss Winnie much—and 
he had spoken of her to Sir Henry. 

Aghast at his luek—for the only talent he possessed was 
a complete and ingrowing talent for annoying his par- 
ent—Freddy had listened to a promise that Sir Henry 
personally would interest himself in the matter. He had 
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kept his word, bearing Winnie off that evening in his blunt, 
self-made, irresistible way to a corner where a long private 
conversation was practicable. Winnie liked him. He was 
vigorous, and many of the younger men of the party were 
not. Or, if they were, they concealed it with rather un- 
eanny skill. Moreover, the dainty little siren was far, far 
too loyal to herself to decline converse with any old 
gentleman possessed of a six-figure income. 

After the tortuous, insinuating conversational method 
of some of the present-day unself-mades, Winnie found Sir 
Henry’s conversation oddly lucid, and, to her logical mind, 
attractive. 

“You see, little lady, I know a good deal about you,” he 
was saying presently. ‘“‘We have a mutual friend in Hugo 
Hallis—an associate in some of my ventures—and he has 
told me how you have that pretty golden head of yours 
screwed on tight. I’ve been wanting to ask you about that 
boy of mine—Fred. He seems to think the world of you, 
doesn’t he?”’ 

Winnie’s eyes fell. 

“Oh, I—I think he is willing to be friends,” she ad- 
mitted. 

The gray, shrewd eyes of the old knight soaked her up, 
and his rather grim face softened. 

‘Suppose the boy proposes marriage to you, child. 
Would you accept him?~ He will inherit a—pretty good 
deal of money some day.”’ 

The lovely head lifted, two beautiful eyes, suddenly 
darkening, looked into his; and a pale, tiny hand stole out 
to rest ever so gently on the black sleeve of his dinner 
jacket. 

“Please, I don’t think I want to be married at all,”’ she 
said softly. 

He nodded. 


April 21,1 


“That’s allright. I understand. A little): 
like you can pick and choose. Child, you's 
prettiest thing I’ve seen for many a long ¢ 
but there, you know that, of course, It’s 
for me to grumble if you can’t decide to pi 
Fred. Not sure I’d pick him myself if I were yoy, " 
he’s not a bad boy, once we get him disciplined, 5 
mother—she was the kindest, gentlest woman jj t 
world—spoiled him a little. Thats all that’s wrong y 
him. And she left him her money straight out, ingtey, 
leaving it to me to administer for him. A mistake. 
mother’s mistake. I don’t blame her for it; wWoujj 
blame her for a thing in the world. Only it just my, 
Fred too independent of me to give me a chance {p jj 
cipline him—in my business—and that means ifs jy 
and go with him. If he gets the right woman by hisg) 
he’ll make good; if he gets the wrong one, Lond jj 
him—and me! D’ye understand that, my dear? Ty 
why I’d like you—if it’s all the same to you, of coup. 
to let Fred be your friend anyway. Probably it'll doy. 
your plans or arrangements—no harm, as you aren'tengiy 
or anxious to marry; and it will keep him out of mish 
And, child, you’ll be putting me under a heavy obliguty 
to you. There’s a lot of folk would like to do that” 

Winnie looked at him with wide eyes. She understo 
great deal better than her baby stare implied. She hady 
missed the touch of anxiety in his voice, and she gy) 
again in his eyes. Freddy Furlong, at present, wasy 
precisely the sort of son a man of practical common ga 
like Sir Henry would hold up as a pattern to othem 
he was all the son the cotton magnate had, and therew 
the makings of a sound man in him, even though, likethy 
sands of others of his type, nothing but a series of Welt 
miracles could make him the grim, tenacious old batt) 
his father was. Winnie smiled and nodded. | 

“You mean, dear Sir Henry, that you would like mei 
be friends with Freddy,” she cooed. “Of course Iq 
I—I have several good friends like that.” 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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“I Think on Behalf of My Friends I’d Better Lodge a Protest Against This Highway Robbery,’’ He Said 
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Cheever Arose Slowly. “‘I Hate to Find Myself Agreeing With You in Anything,’’ He Said 
to Woodbury, “‘But in This Instance You’re Right”? 


the 
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Cheever acted at once, and as his humane and 
other feelings prompted. Razzer was beloved 
of Riesa, and it was inconceivable that he should 
stand idly by and let anything that Riesa loved 


risk injury. Razzer’s throat grip 
was not so secure as it might have 
been, owing to the partial protection 
of McNab’s brass-studded collar, 
and there was a risk. He therefore 
detached Razzer, and if in doing 
this he was not so gentle as he 
might have been, it must be remem- 
bered that it is difficult to separate 
fighting dogs by kindly remon- 
strance. 

Having parted them he had some 
further difficulty in keeping them 
apart, but the timely arrival of the 
local grocer’s delivery man, who took 
McNab in charge, left him free to 
start Razzer on his homeward way 
with an initial velocity imparted by 
the toe of his boot. 

But Ned’s task was not yet 
completed. Johnny Wickham and 
Eugene Robinson were now at fisti- 
cuffs, and their young companions, 
consoled thereby for the untimely 
end of the dog fight, were enthusi- 
astically cheering them on. 

“Here, you little devils,’ called 
Cheever, “‘quit that!’ 

He caught Johnny by the arm, 
and Eugene, taking advantage of 
this, smote Johnny plump on the 
nose and retreated to a safe dis- 
tance. Johnny struggled madly 
and, squirming, kicked Cheever on 
theshins. Cheever laughed and held 
him off, but held him. Then assum- 
ing a ferocious expression he dis- 
persed the disorderly assemblage 
with astentorian bellow and released 
his red-faced and _ battle-frenzied 
captive. 

““Now behave yourself, kid,’’ he 
said good-naturedly. ‘Better come 
on to the house with me, hadn’t 
you?” 

But the berserk fit was still on 
Johnny. ‘‘Dog-gone you, Ned 
Cheever!’ he cried and, stooping, 
picked up astone. Cheever dodged, 
but the missile hit him pretty smartly 
on his chin, whereupon he emitted 
a roar of feigned rage and made a 
short rush before which Johnny fled’ 
in, the direction that the others had 
taken. 

“Some little scrapper!’’ Cheever 
chuckled as he moved on, retracing 
his steps a little to pick up a box of 
candy that he had laid down. 

He was highly amused and not a 
little gratified by the incident, in 
spite of a slight swelling where the 
stone had struck him. Johnny was 
all right, and had acted as one would 
expect a male Wickham to act— 
valorously, yet with discretion. 
Great kid! And it was just as well 
to have him give the house a wide 
berth that sunny Saturday after- 
noon, for Riesa was to be at home, 
and with Riesa at home Johnny 
could well be spared. So Cheever 


here was no doubt in Ned Cheever’s mind that saw the boys at once—four or five small imps milling round walked happily along, as many a man before him has 
asant family to visit on a sunny Saturday after- and yelling their young heads off in that cleared portion of walked, happily and innocently, to doom. 
ny old afternoon, evening, morning or night, the vacant lot devoted to their ball game; but it was not 


when Miss Riesa was at home; a family, in until he actually arrived upon the scene that Cheever saw Riesa Wickham was in repose. Volcanoes are that way 


'gany fellow might be proud to be connected with. the dogs, and then, owing to their rapid and complex move- __ occasionally, though not in hammocks swung in the wide- 


ped to be connected with it, and, although a ments, it was not easy to identify them. However, he spread shade of big cedars on velvety lawns. Also, vol- 
ing man as young men go, quite conscious of his soon made out that one of them was Razzer, the Wickham canoes in repose have a somber appearance above their 
‘ss of such a rare jewel as Riesa and fully alive family’s Airedale, and that the animal on whose throat vineyard slopes, and Riesa was addicted to sports cos- 


lager of overconfidence, it may be said that he Razzer had just got a hold was McNab, the Belgian police tumes of remarkably brilliant and varied hues, similar to a 


i time, some reason to hope. For one thing, that dog that the Robinson family had recently acquired at Brazilian parrot’s. 


Nor, indeed, was the girl what one 


|}ossy goof, Albert Woodbury, had apparently enormous expense. The Robinson boy, Eugene, had just would call volcanic in her temperament, in the sense of 
)je chase. Albert had worried Cheever. In fact, attempted to prevent the total loss of the costly creature, being terrible or devastating, any more than her voice had 


‘pditations. Boy sounds! Dog sounds! Cheever well for his future success in life, 


‘jasn’t quite easy in his mind about Albert yet. and was, at the moment, struggling in the embrace of little the parrot’s harshness. The idea is that if Riesa had a 


Johnny Wickham, who, shouting encouragement to Raz- fault—which Ned would then have denied—it was a tend- 
rable and jarring sounds broke in upon Cheever’s er, held the young pacifist with a tenacity that augured_ ency to flare up on slight or sufficient provocation; and 


when she did that somebody was likely to get scorched. 
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Howbeit, Riesa was reposing, and a pretty 
and colorful picture of repose she made, in 
her white-and-green-striped skirt and orange 
sweater. She was pensive. She was think- 
ing of this and of that. Sometimes of this, 
and her face was dreamily wistful; again, 
of that, and a mischievous smile parted her - 
lips and dimpled her plump and pink-tinged ‘ 
cheeks. But she was not so profoundly sunk 2 
in thought as to close her ears to sound, and \ 


when she heard Razzer’s distant ki-yi she SS 
became immediately attentive; and at the Se 
rush of his approaching feet she sat up uu 

and watched a hole in the hedge through O33. 


which the household pet was accustomed to 
make his exits and his entrances. 

This entrance was hurried, but orce achieved, Razzer 
limped slowly along the path as Riesa, with a cry oi horror, 
jumped from the hammock and ran to meet him. Regard- 
less of dirt and blood she knelt beside him and with com- 
passionate ejaculations examined his injuries. Then she 
sped to the kitchen, which at the time was deserted, and 
came out a minute later with a bowl of warm water and 
some towels that she really should not have used. Sitting 
on the kitchen steps she endeavored to bathe Razzer’s 
slashed shoulder, torn ear and chewed hind leg, which was 
not an easy thing to do in view of her patient’s persistent 
demonstrations of affection and his obstinate unwilling- 
ness to submit quietly to treatment. 

It was obvious that Riesa needed assistance, and here, 
just in the nick of time, a footstep that she seemed to 
know crunched on the gravel walk. She did not look up, 
but she called. 

“Oh, Ned! Here Iam. Come here quick and help me!” 

Ned came. He was an active well-muscled young man 
with no stiffness in any of his joints and there was no 
obstacle to impede or delay him. It would be hard to 
imagine a more prompt arrival; but Razzer did pretty 
well in the way of a departure. With one quick jerk and a 
simultaneous yelp he broke from Riesa’s clutch on his 
collar and, with his tail tucked closely between his legs, 
made a rush for the garage, beneath which he at once dis- 
“appeared. 

Ned Cheever laughed. 

He realized that this was injudicious as Riesa got up 
and the overturned bowl fell from her lap and clattered 
on the concrete walk. 

“‘T beg your pardon,”’ he began, “‘but honest 

Here, in spite of his knowledge of the mere folly of the 
proceeding, he laughed again. 

But amazement was Riesa’s sole emotion just then. 

““What on earth made him do that?” she cried, looking 
blankly first at Cheever and then at the garage. 

“What were you doing to him?”’ Ned asked, picking up 
a towel and offering it to her. 

“T doing to him? I was But it wasn’t me! Ned 
Cheever, it was you! He was scared of you. The poor 
dear was all hurt and bloody—just look at my skirt and 
sweater !—and when he saw you he jerked away and ran. 
He was afraid of you, I tell you.” 

“That’s funny!’ said Cheever. ° 

He tried to say it naturally, but it sounded forced. 
- What was worse, his eyes fell before Riesa’s questioning 
gaze and he felt himself blushing. 

“Tt isn’t funny,’’ declared Riesa, contemplating him 
severely. ‘Nothing at all funny about it, so you needn’t 
grin at me in that silly way. If you’d seen the poor thing 
you wouldn’t stand there like a big Billiken and talk about 
it being funny. Razzer was always fond of you.” 

“Naturally,” said Ned, attempting a diversion. “‘ Nearly 
everybody but you is fond of me, and you’ll acquire the 
taste before long.” 

“Not if you talk like that,’ she retorted. ‘“‘But there’s 
something about this business that seems distinctly fishy.” 

She pondered a moment, and then, regarding him with 
a no-use-lying-to-me look, put it to him straight. 

“What have you been doing to Razzer?”’ 

“Me? I? What have I been doing to him? Do you mean 
me, Riesa?”’ 

“I’m asking you.” 
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“Let me get this right,’’ Cheever pleaded. ‘‘You’re 
asking me what I did to Razzer, implying Hf 
Riesa’s frowning look went beyond him. “You run 


away, Johnny,” she said. “‘You’re not wanted. Go and 
put on a clean face.” 

Little Johnny Wickham, who had stolen up unobserved, 
showed no intention of running. 

“‘T’ll tell you what he did to him,”’ he volunteered with 
a malevolent glance at Cheever. ‘‘He kicked him. That’s 
what he did. Yes, sir, he kicked him and kept on 
kicking him. And he held me while ’Gene Robinson 
punched me, and then he chased me.”’ 

Riesa’s face grew very pale, but her eyes darkened 
ominously—darkened and flashed. Johnny knew the 
storm signs fairly well, and Cheever, who had never seen 
them before, had not the least difficulty in making them 
out. 

He turned to his small accuser, 
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“Don’t They Make a 
Lovely Couple!’’ She 
Exclaimed With an 
Excess of Enthusiasm 


“T thought you werea friend 
of mine, Johnny,” he said in a 
conciliatory tone. 

“You hurt my arm too,” 
said Johnny, quite unsoftened. 

“Did you kick Razzer?’’ 
Riesa demanded. There wasa 
little shake in her voice, but > 
it was caused by no weak 
emotion. 

“T might have pushed him f 
a little with my foot,’ Ned se 
admitted. ‘‘ You see, he was : = 
fighting. You don’t want to 
get this wrong, girl. He se 

“T’ll thank you not to ‘girl’ 
me!”’ Riesa interrupted with 
a stamp of her foot. “You 
kicked him then? You kicked = 
that poor, maimed, bleeding 
thing, and then you have the ner—the audacity to try to 
justify yourself by saying that he was fighting! What 
business was it of yours, pray? Oh, this is lovely!” 

“ce But eR ” 

“T suppose Johnny was fighting too. I wonder you ever 
enlisted if you are so opposed to fighting. Did you kick 
any wounded Germans?”’ : 

“Now listen, Riesa u 

“Or little German boys? Come here, Johnny. Don’t 
get too close to Mr. Cheever.” 

“Honest, Riesa, don’t you think you might give me a 
chance to say something? It seems to me you’re taking a 
whole lot for granted. I mean it’s all piffle, that stuff about 
kicking little boys, and you know it. Listen, now uy 

“T think I’ve listened very patiently indeed to the most 
outrageous thing I’ve ever heard of,” said Riesa. “I’ve 
listened to you telling me that you kicked, brutally kicked, 
that—that poor, maimed, bleeding animal.” 

“You said that before, you know,’”’ Cheever reminded 
her coldly. He was a sweet-tempered, long-suffering fel- 
low, but he was about fed up with this injustice. 

“T shan’t say it again,’’ Riesa assured him. ‘‘ And now, 
if you please, I shall be glad if you will go. I want to 
attend to my—my dog.” 

“Your poor, maimed, bleeding dog,’’ Cheever suggested, 
with an irritating smile. ‘All right, I’ll go. I’d better, 
before my brutal instincts get the upper hand of me 
again. And I’ll promise you that I won’t come back.” 

‘I’m very glad indeed to hear it,’’ said Riesa. 

““Good-by,”’ said Cheever in a tragic tone. 

Riesa turned and walked toward the garage. Johnny 
put out his thumb and wrinkled his rudimentary little 
nose, and then followed her. 

“Oh, very well!’’ said Cheever, and took his departure. 


Razzer was now easily coaxed from his retirement, and 
with Johnny’s help Riesa resumed her dressing of his 
wounds. She cried a little as she did so, or at least sniffed 
and gulped; but that was natural enough, for she had 
raised Razzer from his fluffy puphood. 

“Aw!” remonstrated Johnny. “He ain’t hurt bad. You 
ought to see McNab! I bet you Razzer would have chewed 
him right up if Ned hadn’t butted in. I guess Ned thought 
Hazel Robinson would be sore at him if he let Razzer kill 
their ole cur.” 

That seemed to Riesa a very plausible theory. It was 
true that Hazel, the snippy made-up thing, had rather lost 
her grip on Mr. Ned Cheever since she, Riesa, had fool- 
ishly taken some notice of that person, but you never 
could tell. A man who would kick a dog would be capable 
of any deception. But she would not do Mr. Cheever an 
injustice. 

“Tell me about this, Johnny,” she said. ‘Cross your 
heart and hope to die, did he really kick Razzer—on pur- 
pose—hard?’” 
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“T told you, didn’t 1?” Johnny answered. — 
called me a bad name and he hurt my arm, beside 


if you don’t believe me.” 
Here there was an interruption. It was Mr, Ne | 
ver, who was standing by the front gate. 
“Here’s something for you, Rig 
called. “I forgot to give it to youa 
might as welll have! it. I’ll leave ; 
gatepost.” 4 
Riesa, bending over Razzer, made 
ply. Johnny spoke in a whisper, 
box of candy.” 
“T’ll be around this evening,” ( 
called again, quite cheerfully. “G 
more.” J | 
Riesa spoke to Johnny, not in a whisy 
but in a voice that was loud and | 
enough to reach Mr. Cheever’s ears 
‘Johnny, dear,” she said, “‘yout, 
ever it is that brute has left and thre 
into the road.” 


“st Don’t blame little Johnny too m 
was not more than an ordinarily un 
boy. Cheever had kicked Ra 

necessarily or unnecessarily; heh 

the hope of the Wickham fa 
ing his arm painfully, if in 

and only for a moment; h 

him a bad name—for if devil 

name, where will you find a wo 
and including ’Gene made no diff 

Well, then! Of course a full expla 

of these circumstances might h 

Cheever in a more favorable 

Johnny was holding no brief for 


& that is a peachy scrapper, that 
other dog in town, easy, a d 
betcher could lick a wolf if a 
around—a dog like ole Razzer; ant 
take it where another kid has g 
just because he came from Belgium or somewh 
is sump’n wonderful and goes bragging round 
and he can’t go over a fence any better than 
or as high, and you betcher if a burglar came he 
under the bed; and then you get the two of th 
together and started good and your dog is gett 
of it, like you said he would, and then to have s 
jump in and bust up the fight! 

Well then! , 

And another thing: You take it when it’s ap 
comes to your house right along and goes with 
places and pretends to be a friend of yours, ! 
comes along and busts up your dog fight and 
right before all the other kids and treats you | 
a five-year-old baby—well, all right if he t 
get away with it, friend or no friend, and itd 
difference if he did fight in the war. : 

It is a fact that previous to the unfor 
Johnny had more than a little brotherly 
ver. When Ned was still wearing his lieu 
including the brown boots, Johnny followe 
about everywhere they went and considered 
desirable than the fabulous seven-leaguers. 1 
question in Johnny’s mind who won the wi 
won it—pulled on those boots and stepped 
the darned thing. And Cheever could p: 
kind of a ball you could mention and ha 
nine some valuable coaching. Furthermo 
was no tightwad. Meeting him down in 
good for a bag of candy or a dime or a quar 
time. Considering all this, it was a pity th 
had happened, but as it had happened John 
to himself to resent it, even at the cost of a] 


It was evening. Riesa Wickham was s 
porch steps, a box of superchocolates in h 
would have supposed, gladness in her heart, 
were radiant and her musical laughter sour 
happy as the young man seated on the 
could have wished. It seemed to the youl 
proof that he was in his best entertaining 
the more gratified to find his efforts appre 
as the appreciation was somewhat unus 
gratified that he did not notice that R 
laughed in the wrong places, particularly at 
of footsteps on the sidewalk, and most happ 
cally when the sound of one particular p' 
gate. ‘as 

The gate clicked, opened, and the opener | 
toward the porch. Riesa laughed again. ~ 
perfectly killing!” she told the young 
She said this enthusiastically, but the 
completely out of her voice in her ackno 
presence of a newcomer. ‘Oh, good evening, 
she said, “It is Mr. Cheever, isn’t it?” 
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e identical,”’ replied the person addressed, re- 
two from the foot of the steps. ‘Edward 
ro Cheever, the once light-hearted youth you 
», Move over, Albertus, me bucko, and let me 
m weary and I fain would rest me.” 
ad a comfortable chair up on the porch,” Mr. 
/ bury suggested, extending his legs to cover the 
step that he was not occupying. “If you move 
corner of the house we won’t disturb you.’’ He 
esa. “And the best of it was that it went right 
ad. She took me quite seriously and you 
‘ Here, what are you doing?” 
as removing him to a still lower step. He did 
jrent ease, but then, Woodbury was too much 
fale to scuffle, under the circumstances, and 
‘intruder to take his place. 
jnt to have seen her face,’’ he resumed. 
‘ loved to!” laughed Riesa. “I’d have given 
ithe world to have been there. What did Jim 
| he say?” 
dild he say? He just looked down his nose. By 
i’s nose rather lends itself to that, doesn’t it?”’ 
gled. “How do you think of such things?” 
/,’t,”” Cheever volunteered. “‘It’s just a feat of 
}that Jim Halladay’s nose you’re referring to, 


} looked at Riesa. “Shall I tell him?” he 
| 

jd rather you didn’t,’”’ Riesa answered. “‘ You 
he rest later on. Is that the evening star, over 
6? I suppose it is.”’ 

ever answered a question not addressed to 
no astronomer,” he said, “but judging from 
which I’m beginning to feel, I should say it’s 
/. Baleful, I callit. Are those chocolates any 
/ Riesa answered. ‘‘ Would you like one?”’ 

\lt a little encouraged for the first time. “I’m 
thear that,” he said as he took one of the con- 
jwas rather particular in selecting them.” 

22 some Mr. Woodbury brought me,” Riesa 
j2etly. 

ase,” Mr. Woodbury corrected. 

'ssed away the piece of chocolate he was biting 
ys said you were so considerate of everybody’s 
imine,” he complained to Riesa. ‘“‘And not 
it having this pure-food-law violation called 
ynts to be called Bert? Not Al, but Bert.” 
't try to be offensive, Cheever,’? Mr. Wood- 
:d, gently reproving. 


“I Hope I am Not Intruding,”’ Said Old Mr. Wickham. 


“T don’t suppose you would,’ Cheever retorted. ‘I 
don’t even believe that you do, consciously.”’ 

“Mr. Cheever!” said Riesa. “If you please!” 

“Tf you speak to me in that tone of voice I shall begin 
to think that I am unwelcome,” Cheever told her. 

“Tf I knew what tone to use to confirm a suspicion of 
that sort I’d be tempted to use it,’’ Riesa answered. 

“And that, I should say, ought to hold you for a 
while,” gibed Woodbury. 

Cheever arose slowly. ‘‘I hate to find myself agreeing 
with you in anything,” he said to Woodbury, “but in this 
instance you’re right. It will hold me, and for quite a 
while. Good night.” 

He marched along the walk to the gate without half an 
inch of sag in the seventy-two plus boot soles of his 
height, gently closed the gate behind him and strode away 
at a quick step. 

“And that’s that,” commented Mr. Woodbury jubi- 
lantly. 

“And that’s that,’”’ Riesa echoed absently. 

“And that’s that,” chortled a third voice, and its owner, 
little Johnny Wickham, emerged from the shadow behind 
the porch swing and looked down the street in the direc- 
tion that his sister was looking. ‘“He’s turning down Wis- 
taria,” he announced. ‘‘I betcher he’s going to see Hazel 
Robinson.” 


Old Mr. Wickham sat beneath the cedar on the lawn, 
but out of its shade, in a chair whose rustic corrugations 
were padded from his own venerable slats by well-stuffed 
down cushions. Old Mr. Wickham believed in having 
things comfortable and he tried to see to it that they 
were so. 

He was comfortably attired in a suit of soft gray flannel, 
the lower buttons of the waistcoat comfortably separated 
from their buttonholes, and his feet, in comfortable gray 
elk-skin shoes, were comfortably elevated on a second chair, 
likewise comfortably cushioned. Sitting there in the pleas- 
ant, tempered warmth of the afternoon sun, the faint breeze 
stirring his sparse silver locks, and three-quarters of one of 
his son’s unimpeachable cigars smoking between two fin- 
gers of one nicely manicured hand, old Mr. Wickham 
looked, from a distance, the very picture of comfort; but 
a closer view would have shown that his brows were knitted 
in a frown above his big beak of a nose and that his mouth 
curved grimly downward between his clipped white mus- 
tache and pointed beard; also, the two words that he mut- 
tered, if overheard, would have been likely to destroy the 
illusion of complete ease. 

“Damned uncomfortable!” 


He referred to the atmosphere. Not the balmy and 
salubrious air of Deepdene, but the domestic atmosphere. 
Some people might not have noticed it, but Mr. Wickham 
was an observing old bird. He could see a good deal, 
even without his glasses, and his big beak of a nose could 
still smell a rat when there was one in the vicinity to be 
smelled out. Yes, the domestic atmosphere had a ratty 
taint. Riesa—there she was now! 

On a tray she carried a glass pitcher that tinkled as she 
walked and a tall tumbler on whose edge a slice of lemon 
was neatly wedged. The pitcher, apparently, contained 
weak tea and ice, and looked pretty, but as Riesa set it 
down on a little rustic table at her grandfather’s elbow 
the old man made a grimace of disgust. 

“Here you are, granddads,” said Riesa cheerfully. “It 
looks good enough to drink. Shall I pour?”’ 

“Take it back,” old Mr. Wickham told her crossly. 
“Take it back and bring me something that will taste good 
enough. Slop! Catlap! Huh!” 

“Taste it,’”’ said Riesa, smiling as she poured. 

With feigned reluctance old Mr. Wickham tasted, and 
at the first sip he stopped long enough to look up at the 
girl with a grateful smile. Then he drained the glass and 
held it out to be refilled. 

“Leave but a kick within the cup,” giggled Riesa, as she 
complied with his unspoken request. ‘‘But I’d go easy on 
it, granddads. You’re not used to it, you know, and it 
might go to your feet.” 

“Where did you get it?” asked the old gentleman, with 
great interest. 

“Freddy Watts had it on his person when we were out 
last night,”’ Riesa told him. “I don’t approve of children 
drinking, so I confiscated it.’’ She seated herself in the 
hammock and began to swing. 

“You did well,’ her grandfather approved. ‘You did 
noble. The lips that touch liquor should never touch 
yours. I don’t mean to say that I would cut Freddy’s 
acquaintance exactly, my love, but whenever he produces 
anything of this sort take it away from him instantly. 
You might return his flask though.” He took another long 
sip. “But how come Freddy? I thought Woodbury had 
the inside. Not been fussing with dear Albert, have you, 
sister?” 

Riesa bit her cherry-ripe underlip. ‘Certainly not,’’ she 
replied. ‘Mr. Woodbury is a gentleman.” 

“That’s so,” agreed the old gentleman. “I'd forgotten 
it for the moment; also that ladies and gentlemen don’t 
fuss. There are peppery young ladies once in a while that 
come pretty near it, but I’ve noticed that they’re generally 

(Continued on Page 129) 


“The Fact is I Find Myself Matchless”’ 
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\ A 7 HEN Henry piped up so darn dumb so darn 

dumb, ‘‘ Yes, Mr. McCoy, I’ll be very glad 

to get some good advice. What is it?” I whis- 

pered to Doc and I said, ‘‘ Doc, you hadn’t ought to 

spring such a big hoot on Henry Bellows, 

because you can’t never tell how a big 

hoot is going to turn out.”’ Or anyhow I 
think that’s what I said. 

But Doc just smiled and when Henry’d 
refused the cigar—Doc had a loaded cigar 
he was allus trying to palm off on Henry; 
kept it in one of the regular boxes behind 
the counter; but Henry wouldn’t never 
smoke nothing— Doc handed him the big 
hoot on a platter. You wouldn’t hardly 
believe that Henry didn’t suspect, and 
that three weeks after that day he fol- 
lowed Doc’s advice and went. Yes, sir; 
took the 9:20 one morning and went. 

Doe said, ‘‘ He’ll be back in a month if 
they don’t kill him on sight.” 

Well, we all laid back and let out one 
long sweet hoot, I’m saying so. 

Just the same, anybody could see it 
meant sad days for Doc and me and 
Skeets and Fat because Henry 
was pretty near as much fun as 
we had. First place there was 
Henry’s looks. He was one of 
these long boys about as thick as 
a match and as strong as a grass- 
hopper and he had a face covered 
with spectacles. You’d hoot just 
to see him. And then he was so 
darn dumb so darn dumb. Booky. 
Allus reading and never learning 
nothing. After he’d finished a 
book you could send him out for 
ten cents’ worth of elbow grease 
or a quarter’s worth of strap oil 
and the next day Henry’d show 
up as dumb as ever, ready to look for the key to the 
Turner Hall curtain or to write the county clerk for a spe- 
cial license to shoot hodags. 

Believed anything anybody told him. He sure was the 
town hoot. If we made a fool of Henry once we done it a 
hundred times. Yes, sir. 

Why, just the other day Doc ast me if I remembered 
when the Parisian Gayeties come to town and we sent 
Henry over to Old Man Ruggles to ask for passes. Every- 
body allus said that Old Man Ruggles had married a 
burlicue actress. So whenever a burlicue show come to 
town it was allus a good hoot to send somebody around 
and ask for passes. Henry found the old man on the lawn 
with his daughter, a girl about Henry’s age. Henry was 
kind of sweet on her, but he was one of these shy kind and 
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Then He Counts’ While Henry 

Stands Out Therein His Nightie 

Going Through Exercises With 
Those Dumb<Belis 


afraid to tell her so. Well, Henry hadn’t got more’n about 
half through his little piece when Old Man Ruggles let out 
a yell and chased Henry a quarter of a mile, hitting at him 
with his cane. Doc and me and Skeets and Fat was set 
behind the hedge and we saw it all from first to last. One 
long sweet hoot, I’m saying so. 

And just because Doc had told Henry he ought to keep 
right on with his education and go to college Henry had 
went. Yes, sir, he’d lit out to get a colleg. education. Can 
you beat it? 

No money to speak of. His uncle—there wasn’t any 
other relatives—hadn’t much to give him. But Henry’d 
followed Doc’s advice. 

Well, even after Henry’d gone Doe pulled another hoot 
on him. Dug up a pair of iron dumb-bells as heavy as they 
was rusty and sent ’em to Henry express collect. You 
could just see Henry digging down into his pockets to pay 
the bill and then blinking through his spectacles at that 
scrap iron so darn dumb so darn dumb. 

A week after, Doc got a letter from Henry. 
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Old Man Ruggles Let Out a Yell and Chased Henry a Quar 
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‘Well,’ Doc begun, trying to keep his face, 
“Henry’s at college all right. One afternog 
him out to play football and pretty near k 
Next day somebody bet him he couldn’t ; 
fence and when he did a crowd of perfesseps 
body threw him in the river’with his clothes on} 
it’s a law that new fellas ain’t allowed to —_ 
particular fence.”’ 

We all let out one long sweet hoot, I’m sayj 

Doc went on, “‘ Henry writes he’s got a job inte 
nasium, but the janitor’s allus hitting him with the 
and skating Indian clubs at him because he 
fast enough, and every now and then some of dae 
catch him and toss him up in a piece of canyas {y, 
he’s going to break when he comes down.” 

Doc laughed some more, 
ain’t all. They give Henry 
who’s the college champion y 
every night he tries new holts ¢ 
and when Henry don’t fight bac 
he rolls him under the burea 
much obliged for the dumb-b 
says they’ve turned out y 
Every morning now his roomm 
him out of bed at 6:30 and mz 
bring him the pitcher of water ar 
Then he counts while Henry st 
there in his nightie going thro 
cises with those dumb-bells, 4 
Henry doesn’t put enough pep ij 
exercises his roommate throws ag 
of cold water on him. Well,’’ Doe fir 
when we got through laughing, “ 
says he don’t feel he’s got the streng 
get a college education and so he's; 
to leave at the end of the week, 
letter don’t need no answer; all we 
to do is to lay back and wait for 

But about the end of October, Do 
gered he’d made a mistake by notani 
ing, because Henry hadn’t showed w 
his uncle had moved to Chicage 
body had Henry’s address. 

At the beginning of the new yeat 
Henry didn’t come back Doc looked 

“What do you think’s happene 
ast Doc. 

“‘Figger it out for yourself,” Doe 
“Those other college boys mustal 
it to Henry on a platter. h 
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Maybe they killed hin 
then hushed it up the way they do. Or maybe het 
away from college and starved a4 


to death looking for a job.” g A 
We were all pretty glum. a 
You could see that the idea } 


of Henry not coming back 
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sore. Yes, and it made me sore. Made Skeets 
re too. 
‘That’s too darned bad.” 
t I said. 
iid, ““ Wouldn’t it give you a soft-pine finish?” 
aid was, “Canned bazzazas.’’ But you could see 
ant it. 
nd year passed without a word from Henry. In 
third year a young fella stopped in to buy some 
Joc. He was driving an auto to San Francisco, 
aant on it showed he’d come from the same 
sre Henry had went. Doc ast him if he knew 
ows. 
‘he look like?” the young fella ast Doc. 
\Doe said, “‘stick a couple of toothpicks into a 
u'll get a good idea of Henry.” 
,e young fella said, “‘I dunno anybody like that. 
en you begun to talk I thought you might mean 
Bellows. I dunno what Old Butch’s first name 
dy allus calls him Old Butch. He’s less’n seven 
‘d he don’t weight four hundred pounds, though 
iys on the second eleven think different. Old 
) in the harvest fields now, toughing himself up 
.. season. If they don’t get wise and outlaw him 
last winter under the name of Rough-house 
‘oboken Demon, it looks like we got the next 
mpionship smoked and salted. Do you think 
2alla you mean?” 
|; out one long sweet hoot, I’m saying so. But 
ae, we felt kinda sad, too, wondering what had 
\Henry, because Doe and me and Skeets and 
led the poor little fella for all he was so darn 
rn dumb. 
ther year passed. In September, Old Man 
ed his daughter come back from New York. 
going to some dramatic school or something 


| man: had been framing some kind of a soap 


Or anyhow I think 


2 wouldn’t talk about it none to the newspaper 


londay night of the second week of September 
ich was sitting around Doc’s place kidding as 
ind Doc was saying, “It’s all over town that 
‘ight Old Man Ruggles is going to stroll into 
rw church fair and pay off the church debt” — 
ft door opened and a young fella stepped in. 
in! 
illed out so that I wouldn’t have known him if 
|, stopped what he was saying and yelled out, 
>», Henry!” 
« his spectacles. His coat looked padded around 
d shoulders. His voice had sort of gone down 
lamick. But he hadn’t said more’n a half dozen 
C: you could see it was the same old Henry. 

| McCoy,” he said so darn dumb so darn dumb, 
my mind and I stayed at college till I got my 
nad a fine time after the first year. I was in a 
ety and we used to have debates every week 
‘riff, and I was in the Nature Study Club, too, 
]zot the prize for having seen the third most 
tirds before June tenth. They played football 
, ut it’s such a rough game that I always felt 
1 had to sit there and watch the other boys 
n lbow into Skeets, and Fat begun to laugh so 
a to go out into the back room and close the 
Imry didn’t seem to notice nothing. 

*)oe said, and you could see he was getting 
rll a hoot. “I suppose you’re fixed to settle 


: 


Kam His Cane. 


down now. There’s an 
opening at the Elite 
Coal Yard for a college 
man—wheeling coal in 
a wheelbarrow. They 
want a college man be- 
cause they’ve got to 
have somebody who 
can tell pea coal from 
nut coal.” 

Henry didn’t see it 
a-tall. 

So Wularel Games OVUM Ces, 
good,” he said, “but 
I’ve just about made 
up my mind to be a 
reporter. I know a lot 
about journalism be- 
cause I used to work 
on the college paper. I 
folded and pasted the 
wrappers on all the out- 
of-town copies, and 
sometimes I wrote 
Campus Notes, and 
twice I kept the base- 
ball scores.” 

“Well,’”’ Doc said, 
winking at me, “with 
all that experience I 
don’t see why you 
shouldn’t get to be an 
Al reporter, but you 
wanta remember one 
thing.” 

Se WiNa to satiate 
Henry ast. a5 

“You wanta get started right; you 
wanta sail in and hand the editor a 
roll of news right off the bat. Then 
he’ll know you're a livewire.”’ 

““Where’ll I get this news?”’ Henry 
ast. 

“Here and now,” Doc said. ‘‘Us 
boys know a lot of things that never 
broke into the papers. We'll fix you up, and glad 
to doit.”” And then we begun handing it to Henry 
on a platter. 

First off Doc told him about Edison coming 
to the Grand Hotel and asking for two cakes of 
soap. ‘“‘Whytwo cakes?” the clerk ast him. 

“Well,” Edison says, ‘‘it’s a little invention of 
my own. I use the second to wash off the lather 
that’s made by the first.”” Then I told him how last year 
George Cohan wanted to write a play so he came to Doc’s 
store and wrote it down whenever Doc or me or Skeets or 
Fat made a comical remark; and then 
he took all those comical remarks and 
made ’em into a play and the play was 
a whiz. 

The stories got better and better: Bil- 
liard balls built out of pressed paper; 
fishes with glass eyes; horses drinking 
gasoline instead of water and then being 
arrested for exceeding the speed limit. 

And Henry just sat there, mouth 
open, taking it all in. I never saw any- 
thing so darn dumb so darn dumb. 

I dunno how Doc fixed it for Henry 
to get a job on the Gazette, but he 
musta done it, because Wednesday the 
Gazette come out with all that we’d told 
Henry in two columns on Page Four. 

Only this is what it said on top: 


NEW CHAMPION GETS LAURELS 


EXPERT LOCAL PREVARICATOR 
Lowprs CoLors BEFORE 
TRAVELING MAN SELLING 

TRICK SUSPENDERS 


TALL YARNS FLY Fast AND FurRIOUS 
IN CONTEST TO DETERMINE TUTORA 
CouNTY’s PRIZE LIAR 


And underneath was a lot of comical 
stuff about a bunch of rubes with rube 
names getting together and telling lies 
to see which could tell the biggest one. 


eke. 


Bat Was Sitting There 
on the Floor With Henry 
Looking at Him So Darn 
Dumb So Darn Dumb 


Made Docsore. Yes, and it made 
me sore. Made Skeets and Fat sore 
too. 

“4 Doc said, ‘‘ He thinks he can hand 
it to us on a platter.” 

I said, ‘‘He’ll find it don’t pay to be so darn dumb so 
darn dumb.” Or anyhow I think that’s what I said. 

Skeets said, ‘‘ Wouldn’t it give you a golden-oak finish?” 

All Fat said was, ‘‘Canned gohunkus.”’ But you could 
see that he meant it. 

Thursday morning when Henry dropped into the store 
and we called him and called him good, all he said was that 
he was sorry he’d hurt anybody’s feelings and that he’d 
fix it up by writing another piece stating that all those 
stories weren’t comical lies but were true facts and naming 
the right name of each man that had told each story. 

Doc figgered a minute and then he said, ‘‘No.”’ Said it 
pretty sharp too. 

There wasn’t any more observations for a long while. 
Then Doce ast, and you could see he was sore, ‘‘ Henry,” 
Doc ast, ‘‘do you know what a reporter ought to do first 
of all?” 

Henry said, “‘No. What? Buy a notebook?” 

“Nope,” Doe said; “he oughta take up boxing.”’ 

“What for?’”’ Henry ast. 

“Well,’’ Doc said, “because reporting’s a dangerous 
business. Stastistics show that last year in the United 
States eight thousand nine hundred and forty-three re- 
porters was assaulted while in the performance of their 
lawful duty. Those are stastistics.”’ 

“Well,” Henry said, “‘if those are stastistics then every 
reporter ought to take up boxing. I know how it’s done 
because I read a book about it.” 

“Tf you read a book about it,’’ Doce said, “‘then you’ve 
started the way you ought to start. You be here at five 
Pp. X. today and I’ll lead you to a party that’s just set 
right for lessons.”’ 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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A Lone Hansom Cab 
Drawn bya Venerable 
White MareCametoa 
Hatt Before the Club 


WO men sat at the window of the Union Club. 
[Mousse was Fifth Avenue, and slanting sleet. 
“‘Ghastly night to be out in,” said one of the men. 

“Any night is ghastly in this money-crazy town,” 
said the other. He pointed. ‘Just look at those 
hard-faced devils hurrying along out there; always hur- 
rying, hurrying. Why?” 

“Dollar-mad, as you say,’ agreed the first man. 
“That’s New York Jife—the savage, merciless, unending 
chase after the yellowback.”’ 

“Look at those faces!” the second man burst out. “ Not 
a single spiritual quality in any one of them; no soul 
behind them.”’ 

“To me,’’ said the first man,’’ New York is the city of 
sinister faces.” 

‘And closed hearts.” 

They were silent for a time, watching pedestrians, with 
bent heads, pushing on against the sleet. A lone hansom 
cab drawn by a venerable white mare came to a halt before 
the club. The cabman, a little old brownie of a man, with 
cheeks red from the cold, beat his mittened hands across the 
green bosom of his old-fashioned coachman’s greatcoat at 
some hazard to the bright brass buttons, big as demi-tasse 
saucers. The two men in the club window heard his voice 
faintly through the pane—a crisp, high, chirping voice, 
like a cricket’s, as he touched the rim of his antique beaver 
hat and called out, ‘Keb, sir? Keb, sir?” 

“Look at that old pirate on the cab,”’ said one of the men 
in the club window. ‘‘See how hungrily he searches every 
passing face to see if it holds promise of a fare. There’s a 
typical New Yorker for you; he’d do anything for a couple 
of dollars, that fellow.” 

“That curious-looking horse of his seems pretty plump, 
though,”’ observed the other. ‘“‘He’s put a blanket on her, 
and—what are those things on her legs? They look like 
knitted leggings.” 

“Probably if she didn’t have ’em on she’d fall apart,” 
said his companion. ‘I know these old. nighthawks; 
they’re a hard-bitten clan. He put on that blanket because 
he’s afraid of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals.” 

“He doesn’t seem to have a whip.” 

“Too stingy to buy one. He probably kicks her.” 

“Ah, yes; like as not. But even so, it’s a rotten shame 


that an old-timer like that has to be out dollar-grubbing. 


night after night.” 

“That’s New York for you. That cabby has been pound- 
ing the pavements of Fifth Avenue for years—twenty 
years at least. I’ve used his cab a couple of times; he’s 
quite a character; his name is Henry Denry, or something 
fancy like that. He ought to be able to retire by now and 
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take it easy. But he can’t. He’s got the gold germ in his 
blood and he’ll chase money till he and his rig and his nag 
fall to pieces.” 

“Look! He’s got a fare—that enormously fat woman in 
the fur coat. No, by Jove, he’s shaking his head! He 
won’t take her.” 

‘Probably she doesn’t want to go far; not enough money 
in it for him. See—just as I was saying—everywhere you 
turn in this soulless rabbit warren—sinister faces, closed 
hearts and dollar-greedy lives!” 


This is the story of why Henry Denry, perched on the 
hurricane deck of a ‘seagoing hack, cruised along Fifth 
Avenue in the sleet that mean night, while the two men sat 
in the warm club and philosophized about him and his soul. 

Henry Denry was something of a philosopher himself. 
As, nightly, he drove up and down his accustomed beat 
between the Brevoort, at Eighth Street, and the Plaza, at 
Fifty-ninth Street, he gave himself over to thought, medi- 
tation and reverie. Sometimes he would think about his 
past with remorse, tempered somewhat by pride. He had 
been a bad man. It made him simultaneously shudder and 
glow to think as he rattled along that in all that bustling 
throng on the Avenue probably no one had led so wicked 
and wasteful a life as he, Henry Denry. That was before 
the days of Eleanor, of course. It would never do for her 
to suspect the sort of life he had led. It would never do for 
her to know that during the somewhat foggy period in his 
life between his first mustache and his first white hair it 
was no infrequent occurrence for Henry Denry, in good 
clothes, to take a drink in Baltimore, Maryland, and wake 
up three months later in rags in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Since Eleanor had come into his life his conduct had been 
circumspect enough, and even reasonably sober. In fact 
Eleanor had been the direct cause why he had given up a 
life consisting of short fits of contrition made necessary, 
and endurable, by very long periods of inebriation. 
Indeed, he had become a cabman for her sake. 

Henry Denry’s memory about many things was not 
good; it was dotted with blurred spots; but he could 
remember the first day he saw Eleanor, and the not ignoble 
emotions that surged in his bosom on that occasion. It was 
in a horse mart near Madison Square, and Henry Denry 
had gone in there partly because he was cold and had no 
friends, and partly because he loved the perfume of horses. 
He had waked that morning in a coal shed hard by the 
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East River. This was something of a su 
a shock to Henry Denry, inasmuch as 
while conscious had been to borrow ten ¢ 
an acquaintance of his more prosperot 
bar of a Cincinnati hotel. Also, there 
him a scrap of the conversation that was p 
liminary skirmishing leading up to a reque 

The acquaintance had said, ‘‘ Denry, how 
anyhow?” i 

“About forty-four,’ Henry Denry had rep 

“T thought you were sixty,” said the acqua 
alcoholic candor. ; 

This stuck in Henry Denry’s mind like asl 
burr. So he looked sixty? He felt it too. 
shook off some of the coal dust, and sta 
the general direction of Madison Square. 
passed the horse mart, where secondhand 
being sold to the highest bidder, and in he 1 

The sale was nearly over. The best of t 
been sold, and but a few odd lots remained. 1 
who had a reputation in horse-mart circel 
as a helper trotted out a remarkable-l 
horseflesh ~ = 

“Now, gents, this here is supposed to be 
tion, but I’ll be hanged if I know wheth 
horse or not. She was left or abando 
agoin’ to sell her as a horse, but I don’t gual 
is one. Run her up and down, Charley.” — 

Bass chuckles came from the ring of men. 

“ Ain’t she a beauty?” chanted the aucti 
don’t often see a horse like that. From he 
her old man was a giraffe, and from her spot 
her ma was a leopard. Look at that gait, ge 
St. Vitus. She’s the only horse I ever see 
pace, gallop and walk all at once. Well, wl 
What am I bid for the only freckled horse 1 
N’Yawk? How much for this noble ani 
them hips, gents. The highest hips on a ht 
came into our stables, ain’t they, Charley 
tainly get a lot of horse for your money 
What am I bid?”’ i 

The young mare, nearly all legs, with a 
skin dotted with rusty spots, stood lookit 
timidly, nervously. A man stepped toward 
his hand to grasp her lip that he might ex 
She jerked her head away and reared back ul 
fell; grace was not one of her attributes. 
thoroughly cowed and frightened. __ 

“Why, the poor thing’s head shy,” said H 

“Yep,” said the man next to him, wit 
fella that owned her used to kick her in the| 
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on, gents,” called the auctioneer. “Who wants 
fuin’t much on looks, but she’s got a lotta hide and 

could sell. How much am I offered?”’ 
} offered anything; it seemed to Henry Denry 
jorse sensed this. 
fig, isn’t she?” he asked. 
| said the auctioneer. 
| from?” 
vind brought up on Second Avenue,” said the 
«. “Well, who’ll start the bidding? How about 
sss? Five dollars? Thank you. Mr. Sluss bids 
1. Five dollars I’m bid, who’ll make it ten? Yep, 
; I guess she’ll live till you get her to your tan- 
‘e I’m bid, who’ll make it ten? Are you all 
) five?” 
‘enry saw Mr. Sluss, a weasel of a man, about 
>: horse’s halter; he saw the horse shrink back. 
{ htened and he plunged his chapped hands into 
«4; then he drew out one hand as if a tarantula 
“him; his hand had touched something strange. 
>! Money! He counted the small wad of bills 
?n or two; nine dollars and fifteen cents. Henry 
; zed that by some miracle the borrowed ten had 
yent. He calculated rapidly—nine dollars and 
js equaled one hundred and eighty-three small, 
»s at a place he knew on the Bowery. Hestared 
ney; he stared at the horse; he stared at the 
e of Mr. Sluss. 
t five,” sang the auctioneer. “‘ Going, going ——” 
id Henry Denry loudly. 
.t six,” said the auctioneer. 

said Mr. Sluss, giving Henry an unpleasant 
dary looked at the horse; she was looking at him 
tly. He took the plunge. 
pllars,” he said firmly, “‘and fifteen cents.” 
‘rubbed his chin, appraised the horse with his 
immed eyes, and opened his mouth. Henry 
abled. Mr. Sluss spat on the pavement and 
path again. 

teen, I’m bid,” cried the auctioneer. ‘Are you 
zat nine-fifteen? Going at nine-fifteen. Sold!” 
mame his gavel, bang! 
Inry led his purchase out of the yard and down 
; uite as if he had some place to take her. A 
2 from the mart he stopped, tied her to a tele- 
| stood off and surveyed her thoughtfully for 


| 


some minutes. Then he went over to her and patted her 
gently on one of her high bony shoulders. 

“Now I know why I bought you,” he said. “You’re the 
same kind of horse I am man—no earthly use to anybody.” 

He ran his hand along her ribs, which stood out in bas- 
relief; at first she was frightened, but his voice and his 
touch reassured her. 

“Take it easy, lady,”’ he kept saying. Then, “But I’ve 
got to get a name for you.” He pondered this problem a 
while. “I know,” he said, inspired; ‘I’ll call you Eleanor. 
After a girl I once knew; she had freckles too. I hope 
you'll use me better than she did, Eleanor.” 

She leaned toward him and neighed softly. 

“T know,” he said; “you’re hungry. Well, that’s just 
another way you’re like me, Eleanor.” 

He took the wisp of rope that served as halter. 

“Comealong, Eleanor,” he said. ‘Too cold tostand here. 
Let’s go. But I wish I knew where in hell we could go to.” 

Down Twenty-sixth Street toward the river they went, 
then up Avenue A. Truckmen had stopped along this 
street for lunch, and their fat horses were making enthusi- 
astic crunching noises as they plunged noses into feed bags. 
Eleanor paused and looked wistfully at them. 

“Come on, lady,”’ said Henry Denry, smiling grimly. 
“They say a good horse must have plenty of feed and 
plenty of exercise. Well, Eleanor, this is the day you get 
the exercise.” 

He towed her along Avenue A; suddenly—it was at 
Thirty-sixth Street—his eyes brightened. He tied her to 
a lamp-post. 

“Wait here, Eleanor,” he said, patting her. “In half an 
hour one of us is going to have lunch.” 

Passers-by on Avenue A were as surprised as New 
Yorkers ever permit themselves to be to see that noon a 
small shabby man bending over the gutters where the 
truckhorses had lunched and industriously picking up the 
spilled oats, oat by oat. From spot to spot he went, reap- 
ing a tiny harvest at each; it took him an hour and six 
blocks before he filled his ruin of a derby hat, and his 
pockets. Then he hurried back to Eleanor. 

“Here’s lunch, kid,’’ he greeted her gayly. “These oats 
are secondhand, but they’re not half bad. I know. I’ve 
tried ’em.”’ 

She gulped the oats gratefully from the derby hat; 
Henry Denry sat on the curb, watching her enjoy herself; 
from time to time he ate some oats himself. 
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When they had finished every last oat Henry Denry 
stroked her nose and addressed her. 

“Eleanor,” he said, ‘‘I like you. You’re so sort of modest 
and seared and forlorn. You’re funny looking, too;. but 
I guess you’re no funnier looking as a horse than I am as 
a man. I wish I had some nice warm place to take you. 
There’s the public library—but you’re such a darned in- 
convenient size. Of course I could leave.you flat; after 
all, I can’t support you even in the style to which you are 
accustomed. No, I can’t leave you. You’re mine now. I 
haven’t owned a horse since I was a kid. You're a respon- 
sibility, young woman, and I’ve got to shoulder you. But 
we can’t live on gutter oats, Eleanor. I’m very much 
afraid we are going to have to go to work. Would you like 
that?” 

Eleanor pensively shook her head. 

“Neither would I,” said Henry Denry. 

Nevertheless he did. How Henry Denry, to support 
Eleanor, ceased being a rover and set up in business as 
a New York cabby is one of the great unwritten chapters 
in the history of finance. His first step was to pawn 
Eleanor for three dollars; this bought oats, soup and 
shaves for a day or two; then he shoveled snow, carried a 
suitcase or two, amassed four dollars, took her out of 
pawn, and rented the oldest, most decrepit hack that the 
poorest, shabbiest renting stable in town had rusting in its 
yard. Boldly he set out upon his new career. 

“Fifth Avenue for us, Eleanor,’ he said. ‘We’re no 
pikers.”’ 

Asin most great careers, luck played its part. For hours 
Henry Denry scoured Fifth Avenue for a fare in vain. 
There were no taxicabs in those days, but there were many 
smart equipages drawn by high-stepping bays. Eleanor 
was not high stepping. She progressed by a series of 
hitches and twitches as if she were being periodically stung 
in her nether portion by wasps. Utterly discouraged, 
Henry Denry was about to give up, when, from a club on 
the Avenue, came a portly man in a fur coat; his face in 
shape and hue was like a boiled ham, and he teetered as he 
walked. Spying a letter box, the portly gentleman ap- 
proached it, bowed to it, and asked for the next dance. 

“Keb, sir?” chirped Henry Denry, gingerly touching his 
hat rim, for it was apt to come loose from the crown. 

The portly gentleman made a curtsy. 

“Thanks for telling me,” he said. “I wondered what it 
was.” (Continued on Page 140) 


They Were Perfectly Sure He Was Mentally Unbalanced When They Heard Him Saying, ‘“‘Eleanor, What Did I Tell You?” 
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also a trouble maker. I told you in my first 

article how he suddenly up and declared him- 
self in on the great American game of politics— 
because he didn’t like the way politics are run. Going 
to fix it up overnight all by himself. Next day I found 
that Jane Citizen, his wife, was bothered by the same bold, 
bad bee. She loves and honors John, and sometimes obeys 
him. That’s why they get along so well together. It’s 
just what they both expected. Which means among other 
things that Jane has horned in on this political game of 
her lord and master and takes a hand on her own hook now 
and then. She says it’s in the Constitution, and John 
guesses that goes. Not a bad guess—not necessarily. 

But there are the two of them, and now it’s the whole 
damn family that lays for me when they get to thinking 
too hard about how to improve the alderman. They put 
it up to me to tell them how. And sometimes it’s hard to 
tell. Beyond all that, however, John Citizen is trouble- 
some because he is complete and thorough and expects 
everybody else to be the same. I know few people who are 
both, but they make enough trouble to do for all the rest. 

John was like that when he was a buck private in the 
Army. One day he stopped praying over the mules he 
had to push in and out of French freight cars, and began 
to argue with them, plaintively and introspectively. For 
a whole year he had prayed over those beasts. The rear 
end of a Missouri mule makes for prayer. It has a certain 
significance. Especially when over the top of it you see a 
long ear forward, revolving slowly. So John, praying, got 
the mules in and out—and survived. But when he sank to 
argument the boss knew he had cracked and sent him on 
leave—just after a swift Missouri hoof had touched John’s 
left ear on its way to the moon. 


[ise man, John Citizen, who is my friend, is 


Saluting from Morning Till Night 


HEN he landed in Nice—that muleless heaven—he 

blinked and gasped as he breathed in the sunny beauty 
of the Riviera. Heaven? Ah, it was more, that palm- 
fringed ocean of dazzling blue. And there would be seven 
days of it—seven whole days without mules! But not 
without officers. There were a thousand officers at Nice. 
That was the joker. Bright and early next morning John 
Citizen began to salute officers. And for seven days he 
saluted officers, at two-minute intervals, all day and 
every day. 

If you muffed a salute in those post-Armistice days you 
might not go home so soon. That was the dope. Fatal 
breach of discipline—let the culprits tarry abroad awhile. 
So with a thousand other doughboys John saluted any- 
thing on the shoulder that looked like a leaf or a bar or a 
wide-open eagle executing ‘“‘Eyes left.” If it was a star 
he held his salute for half a mile after he had passed it, 
walking rapidly—he took no chances with generals. Al- 
ways he saluted. And always the officers saluted back— 
for they were stung by the same disciplinary dope. At ten 
paces, at thirty, at five hundred, John Citizen saluted. He 
searched the horizon for something to salute. The blue 
of the Mediterranean he saw not—nor green of palms nor 
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dream of flowers. Only and always he saw the shoulders 
of higher authority—an o. d. sea of them, bobbing up and 
down—and he saluted till his arm became weary, then 
numb, then hard like a hinged bar of steel. For he wanted 
to go home. 

On the seventh day—and this, too, is true—he spied 
far ahead an army automobile, parked on the promenade 
and empty of occupants. With the instant discipline of the 
good soldier he snapped into his best salute as he neared 
the o. d. flivver, then passed it, then left it far behind. 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. Then a sad sergeant stopped 
him wonderingly. 

“What’s the idea, buddy?” queried the sergeant. 

“Regulations,’’ snapped John 
Citizen. 

“Sun a little hot today?” pur- 
sued thesad one compassionately. 
All sergeants are sad. They have 
a right to be. 

“Regulations, I tell you. Salute 
all cars. Maybe officers in ’em.”’ 

“Oh, yes.”” Thesergeant looked 
sadder. ‘‘That was that general 
that got up to the front Armistice 
morning, and his car passed a 
doughboy standing in the gutter 
and splattered mud over the poor 
cuss so hard he didn’t see the gen- 
eral inside the limousine—and— 
didn’t salute. Then they made the 
regulation —salute all automo- 
biles, anyhow—never know what 
might be inside. But ——” 

“Precisely,’”’ said John Citizen. 
“And I’m obeying regulations. I 
want to go home.”’ 

“But, look ahere, buddy — 
that’s a dead car, empty, stand- 
ing still, in broad daylight 2 

“Thank you, sergeant, but— 
regulations. I want to go home.” 

“Poor devil,’’ murmured the 
sergeant as John Citizen passed 
on, his eyes nervously scanning 
the horizon while his right elbow 
twitched for the next salute. 

Yes, John Citizen is thorough. 

And the other morning down 
on Broadway in New York I saw 
that same stern gleam in his eye 
that says ‘“‘ Regulations,’ as plain 
as day. Now you know what I’m 
up against. We met head-on. 

“Good morning,” said John 
stiffly, *' ; 
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He made no pretensé at saluting 
practicing not saluting. 
“You've left a lot of people high and } 

on, with the tone of a magistrate «¢ 
“Thirty days.” 
“Yes, yes,’’ I put in anxiously. I know a! 
when I see one. 
“Yes, high and dry. Started to tell us al) 

a hand in politics, how few of us are in, how 
needed and all that. Got into the middle of i 
off with a continued-in-our-next. Say, hoy 
that way?” | 
“But it’s quite a subject, John—American| 
country, this America—and shot through wi 
more ways than you can shake a stick at. I 
ping in a little.” 
“Well, go ahead and chip, then. Let’s set\ 
got. And try to be thorough for once in youll 
Thorough! 
All right, old snoozer—here’st 
your Jane, too, bless you! For! 
your bit, just as you both did | 
thoroughly. Stand aside now— 
First, let’s pick up the slack—| 
paragraphs. 


POLITICS | 
TO THE | 


The Army of Nonveé 


| 
E’VE found that 15,000,() 
citizens failed to vote in 

out of some forty-odd millions | 
titled to vote. That’s a big nun} 
And that was in 1920, when eve‘ 
hammer out to get hunk for som] 
polls. In the off years of politics 
only for governors, poundkeep 
like instead of for President, t? 
more who are absent. For voting! 
Taxes are compulsory and so is( 
fit us to vote for the laws that mi 
But voting is voluntary. Queer) 
Then we took up the 26,000,0 
who did vote in 1920. Do they 
politics between votes? Give 
over now and then, along with # 
scores? We know they don’t—n)! 
busy in business. For one exam) 
look at the wonder of the Woo 
in New York as a symbol of Ani 
leadership in business. Then att 
Street tenement a stone’s throw 
Marianina and Mike and Dick a) 
all little children—try to grow u} 
American men and women. Ani 
Street we found dark homes, cro! 
and, for playgrounds, only the 1 
the playful automobiles kill Ne\ 
dren at the rate of one a day, t 
A tough contrast. Something ¥ 
thing that we’re not willing to 
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re, with a wave of the hand and a “Well, the 
vays with us.’’ We think better of human na- 
ve put that thing down to the absence from 
glitices of those who are best fitted to lead in 
in government. For politics make government, 
vernment that has let Mulberry Street and a 
her American city streets, from one coast’ to 
ecome what they are. 

took care of the Woolworth Tower in all its 
beauty. But Mulberry Street is a matter of 
_ Now let’s find out why. 


Vhy City Hall is Hind Side To 


ilberry Street omelet has been cooking for a 
years. Away back in 1807 there were three 
yvernment officials—who laid out a plan for 
sy of New York. At that time the city covered 
‘of Manhattan Island—a dinky little settle- 
by the Battery. But legally it covered the 
. These Solons decided to do a big job—their 
also cover the whole island, all the way to 
beyond. They conceived the simple idea of a 
‘right-angled thoroughfares, with avenues run- 
ad south eight hundred feet apart, and streets 
and west two hundred feet apart—a sort of 
rectangular regularity. They let the Dutch 
own and the winding roads of Greenwich 
as they were; they left a little deviation from 
the right angle in the Bowery and in the 
‘e Road, which is now Broadway; they for- 
the rivers to flow at right angles to each 
‘ll the vacant land that was left—and that was 
our-fifths of the island—was sentenced to a 
‘istence for eternity. There were to be no 
‘no plazas, no winding departures from the 
) narrow path—no possible suggestion of the 
-f London or Paris. Parks were skimped, be- 
| from the rivers was expected to give enough 
‘iourishment to the New Yorkers of the future. 
‘gles were cherished—because it was cheaper 
| rectangular lot than on any other kind. _ 
|t, the piéce 
_, the prize 
ie plan was 
“Jaying out 
‘and-west 
1 river to 
(ch avenue 
(run from 
rth. They 
> bewigged 
yh sly wink 
/d aside the 
ves, they 
. the great YOU CAWNT 
ve future’s ME AN 
| run east 
im river to ~ 
( The city 
trow north, 
11 to need 
<naandful of 
ays in that 
1 fact, the 
(3 acknowl- 
inerry joke 
‘tend the 
te way to 
+ though 
‘ould ever 
éthat! But 
é little joke, 
i. and her 
1m all the 
a1the town 
tithem. 
a the same 
! City Hall 
71 its front, 
sh, of mar- 
srear, that 
lof brown- 
ve so few 
lover stray 
th to gaze 
of the City 
vas a fa- 
uj of funds, 
v! a famous 
for with 
celebrate 
The City 


marble side; everybody lives on the 
other side. 

Well, that was as bad a beginning as 
any befuddled rummage heap of right- 
angled wits could possibly make for the 
city of New York. 

But what followed was worse. In all 
the generations that have since come 
and gone there has been no material 
deviation from the plan of the waffle, 
no commutation of sentence to ease the 
sufferings of a multitude of New York- 
ers. We can understand the failure of 
those worthies of 1807 to foresee the 
New York of 1923, but we know that 
from the moment the waffle plan be- 
came a fact, the city grew visibly north- 
ward, ever northward, with every leap 
emphasizing the need of more north- 
and-south thoroughfares, plazas, wind- 
ing ways, more parks and playgrounds. 
A fish in the river could see the trend. A 
stroke of the pen of city government 
could change the plan at any time. But 
there it is, just as it was a hundred years 
ago—Manhattan’s crisscross monument 
to representative government. 

This scarcity in the avenues that run 
up the narrow island of Manhattan like 
the long tines of a fork, struggling with 
the countless cross streets as they go, 
gave the right-angled city its false start. 
Business did the rest. In possession of 
the lower end of the island it stayed 
there for no necessary economic reason 
and took up its own growth by sitting 
tight amid the constantly increasing 
congestion of its own small chosen area. 


The result was inevitable. When the ground had been 
covered, from river to river, with buildings of four and five 
stories, the growth ceased to be horizontal and became 
vertical. Skyscrapers appeared, ugly, formless and ever 
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increasing in height; and business, that 
would not budge horizontally, mush- 
roomed up into the air. 

The richer workers found the outside 
sunshine above; the poorer worked by 
bulb light inside the stems of the tall 
buildings or anywhere in the general 
gloom below as they hung onto the cliff- 
like walls of the deep cafions that had 
once been streets. 

Skyscraper Manhattan, thespearhead 
of the country’s business, is today pri- 
marily vertical. Its transit is the cage- 
like elevators that cart up and down all 
day. their cubes of compressed human- 
ity, standing wishbone to wishbone like 
sardines on end—though they belong to 
a nation of plains and prairies. 

And—here’s a hot one! The most fre- 
quent occasion of debate among these 
human sardines as they rise and fall is 
the question of what to do with the man 
who removes his hat when a woman is 
present. It is objected that a hat held 
anywhere but on the head takes too 
much room. What do you say? 


The Teeming Towers 


1p skyscraper population, if put 
down into the adjacent streets at 
one time, would fill them with a solid 
carpet of humanity too thick to move. 
That is no place for a fire! Ask the 
chief—he knows! He has grown gray 
wondering about that fire. 

Yes, the few towers that flower above 
this business monster look well from 


down the bay; but they are not so kind to those who 
work within their walls. 

For a hundred years government did nothing about it. 
Meanwhile the people of the city had the choice of living 


near their work by hud- 
dling into the housing 
that holds Marianina 
and her folk, in lower 
Manhattan; or attempt- 
ing a brighter home spot 
farther away—and ever 
farther as the city 
grew—by traveling 
twice a day the miles 
that make up Manhat- 
tan’s bowling-alley pat- 
tern of subways and 
elevated roads; or else 
trying the bridge and 
ferry jams to the right 
and left. 

Some chose one form 
of suffering, some an- 
other; there was no 
other way out. 

And so the city lives 
today, with business in 
the wrong places, homes 
in the wrong places and 
a transit between the 
two that isnothing short 
of degrading. On every 
hand is the corollary of 
shortage in homes, 
schools and play places. 
Two per cent of the peo- 
ple of Manhattan own 
their own homes; 98 per 
cent are tenants—that 
in itself is enough to 
point the story. Out of 
some 900,000 public- 
school children of all 
grades in the whole 
city—that now includes 
the boroughs of Brook- 
lyn, Bronx, Queens and 
Richmond, as well as 
Manhattan—over 300,- 
000 are on part time or 
double session. Out of 
nearly 800 people killed 
by motor vehicles in 
1922, over 400 were chil- 
dren under thirteen, and 
I don’t like to think how 
many more than 400 
have been crippled for 

(Continued on 
Page 166) 
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Two of the Night Watch, Caught by the Storm of Horns, Were Pushed Away, Barely Keeping Ahead in the Night. 


XII 


T MIDNIGHT the tired herd, after the strange 
fashion of cattle, rose almost as with one impulse 
and began slightly to straggle before lying down on 

the other side. The four men then on the watch, slowly 
riding two in each direction of the round of the massed 
cattle, did not redouble their monotonous crooning—time 
‘out of mind a range custom in handling cows—but kept 
their spaces, knowing the herd would soon again resume its 
rest. No unusual sight or sound alarmed them. As Len 
Hersey said to Del Williams, they handled sweet so far. 
The last watch saw the herd rise for the morning, not yet 
beginning to feed, standing, stretching. The cook began 
duties of the day, grumbling to himself. 

By now, without a word, the wrinkled Anita was gath- 
ering bits of fuel, starting a tiny practicable blaze, and 
groans could be heard from black Milly, still in her cart, 
complaining of her misery. Frugal, but better than the 
fare of these others who now moved here and there between 
the tent and the massed brown blur of the herd, was the 
breakfast for the owner of Del Sol. 

The sun still was young when Nabours, moody, morose, 
finished his snatched breakfast, got into saddle and re- 
sumed his lead. Len Hersey was moved up to left point 
now. He and Del Williams dribbled the thin forward 
edge of the loosely grazing cattle into line. Without 
crowding, stopping, grazing, advancing, the cattle again 
began to trail. 

No man mentioned the incidents of the night before. 

“Roll erlong, little dogies! Roll erlong!”’ intoned light- 
hearted Len. ‘I don’t give a damn where we’re goin’, but 
we're a-travelin’!”’ 

“Say, Del,’’ he resumed, ‘‘did you see that night kid 
when he fotch in the remuder this mornin’? He ain’t got 
no coat, no slicker, and on’y one shirt, and his pants is right 
wore out now. He was shiverin’ like a monkey in a rain.” 

“Did he holler?’”’ asked Del. 

“No, not oncet. And he lay his string on a new horse 
and when he clim him the damn bronc he begin high, wide 
and lonesome. But the kid sets him. ‘I allus take a 


pitcher fust off, cool mornin’s,’ says he, ‘along of it’s bein’ 
so warmin’.”’ 

**Sinker’ll make a cow hand,”’ rejoined his companion. 
“He ain’t no bigger fool than the rest of us.”’ 

Back on the line of the great herd the swing men were 
edging the cattle in. At the rear the two unhappy drags 
were again in argument with the cook. With the latter, 
old Sanchez agreed every new calf should be shot and 
abandoned. Cal Taney opposed this. 

“?Tain’t fer you, boy, to say what you’ll do er won’t do. 
None o’ yore difference ef we pile calfs on yore damn kyart 
tell their ’airs sweep the groun’. I reckon afore us all gits 
to Aberlene we’ll have more’n four thousand newborned 
calfs—straight hundred per cent. An’ ever’ one o’ ’em is 
a-goin’ to ride under or on top o’ yore ole kyart. You 
better engage in prayer, nigger.” 


It was again high and hot noon. The herd had fed and 
walked a half-dozen miles, and now some had lain down in 
the shade of a live-oak fringe: Nabours, scouting ahead, 
for an instant paused. Turning, he came back at speed to 
his point men. 

“Throw ’em off!” he called. ‘Hold ’em on this flat! 
There’s a big herd ahead coming down from the west. 
We don’t want to get mixed in.” 

“Who is it?’’ demanded Del Williams. 
ahead of us, going north?”’ 

“Kin savvy. No wagon in sight, and a right loose drive. 
T’ll go back.” 

He met the leader of the new herd, who was riding to 
meet him; a tall, loose-clad man of aquiline features. He 
was perhaps thirty-six years of age, and of a certain gay 
assurance, as his laughing eye declared. His beard, point- 
ing down to his breast, was dark and glossy. Even in his 
rags he did not lack in jauntiness. 

“How, amigo!’’ Nabours pulled up. 

“Caballero!”’ rejoined the other, grinning and extending 
a brown and sinewy hand. “‘My name’s Dalhart, from 
Uvalde. Which way?” 


“Somebody 
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The Dreaded Run Was On 


“North,’’ said Nabours; 

“You got a trail herd?” 

“Si, senor. Fustest and damnedest e 
Caldwell.” 

““What’s your brand?” 


“T. L.—we’re Del Sol people; old Colon 
“Shore, I know you! Well, you’ll want to 


for we got plenty o’ yore cows.” 

“e So? ”? 

“Si, sefior. You see, we’re a cow-hun 
spec. We been out around seven months. 
Nueces Cafion and worked north and west 
into the Staked Plains. We cleared the 
over almost fur as the Pecos. We sold some 
brand to a outfit going to Sumner, and 


them on our tally—less, say, a dollar a hea 


What they was doin’ clean over in west aw 


and off their range you’ll have to say, fer 


What we got now in the T. L. we picked w 
Double Mountain Fork. You know as wi 
don’t belong in there, and how they got th 


I kain’t figure. But we shore got tha u 


Teas fOursae 


“T need ’em,”’ said Nabours. 


“‘There’s others from even as fur north 4 a 


All north and west 0’ where they belong at. 
’em west?” 

“Friend,” said Jim Nabours, “you're a ¢ 
truth is, Del Sol, and maybe more, has beenT 
for two years. The push has been up and we 
Llano. There’s been a big steal going on. 
some big fellers was planning to stock that | 
soon as the Comanches is got out of there.” 


“How you figger that? And which wall yo 


yoreself?”’ 
“You ever heard of Aberlene?”’ 
“No; what is it?” 
“Tt’s the head of the railroad. A three 
is wuth five-ten-fifteen-eighteen dollars uP J 


} 


and no more. — 
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uch. The news hasjust came down. I’mtrying 
the last leavings of our cows—Miss Taisie 
ows—to make a little stake for her. We’ve 
1 by the gang at Austin ever sence the war. 
ow we can’t always prove. I’m talking toa 
. . How many men is in yore outfit?’’ he 


of us. We got pack horses, travel light. But 
tigodlin’ bunches o’ cows off their range—I 
you how many! 
us fellers don’t skin or drive to the coast 
Ve just turn in any brands we get, and folks 
s a dollar a head—er promises to. I reckon 
up two-three thousand head. Lots get loose 
ts; we ain’t strong enough to hold em. 
ou’re drivin’ for Miss Taisie Lockhart? I’ve 
r, clean down home. Colonel Lockhart’s 
rphant, huh?” 
odded. 
d the damnedest whitest, squarest, worst- 
int in Texas. I’m ’shamed to show my herd 
fer it’s the sorriest I ever seen. Now, I want 
ll you can spare of ’em. I’ll trade you in cows 
with calfs; I can’t get them on north. Scems 
nillion cows, now, every one of ’em, have taken 
time fer to bring a nice spotted calf inter the 
1e ain’t wanted.” 
1e cow hunter, hooked a leg around his saddle 
ibours went on: 
‘them cows and calfs, right now, and throw 
Del Sol, just below, and I’ll take what fours 
ees you can spare. When we get back next 
er do, I’ll set ’em in yore brand or vent ’em 
u say, and I’ll credit you fifty cents on each 
ur own brand, or a dollar if you’d rather have 
m playing her wide open. Ef we bust on this 
ly can have Del Sol—corral, house, cows, 
I just don’t want to be bothered with fresh 
t now, that’s all. As for money—friend, we 


“You know you said it! That’s why this Del Sol herd’s 
important. We allow to bring back money. We'll settle 
then, and pay you a dollar a head fer fours damn glad, 
fer they was lost off the earth so fur as we was con- 
cerned. Well, you boys done swung over the whole north 
and west of Texas?- That’s the biggest rodeo on spec I 
ever hearn.” 

“Not so much money,” said the other. ‘‘We started 
twelve strong, all good men. One was killed by a horse. 
Four was killed by Comanches. It was one fight after 
another on the old Comanche road. We could only bring 
through the leavin’s, too, like yourself. 

“Now, what you say is fair. We’ll throw your she stuff 
back fer you—hit ain’t fur and they’ll go back easy. Take 
what T. L. stuff we got rounded up—and anything else you 
like. Comes to a orphant, no cowman in Texas is going to 
ast to look at yore herd.” 

“One bunch has,” said Nabours. “Some day I got one 
or two scores to settle. But till I get back from Aberlene 
on the railroad, I got neither time nor money. Mr. Dal- 
hart, our outfit’s broke! We’re eating borrowed corn meal 
and hog meat, and borrowed where I wish to God it wasn’t. 
Our remuda ain’t all our own. And as fer our brand, I’ll 
bet you, outside the Fishhook road brand, there ain’t 
hardly ary two head alike. I been liberal. Please, sir, 
don’t comb our herd, because it’ll make you dizzy. She’s 
a orphant.” ; 

Dalhart nodded. 

“T know. No man shall ride into yore herd, least of all 
us. Take what you want out of our stray rodeo. Ef you get 
back settle with us fellers any way you like. Down in 
Uvalde we know of Taisie Lockhart. Ain’t a Texan but 
says hit’s a damn shame the way her father was a-sassi- 
nated. Since the war, there ain’t no law and no jestice in 
all Texas no more. Hit’s eena’most each fer hisself, and 
no pay fer nothing. But orphants!”’ 

“And like her!”’ said Jim Nabours. 

“Ts she perty as she’s said fer to be?” smiled Dalhart. 

“More! Come and see!” 

“How?” 

“She’s three mile below, in our outfit.’’ 
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“You’re not lettin’ her go up the trail!” 

“Where else’d she go? She’s broke, and a reg’lar or- 
ganized gang working out her last head! What elset could 
she do? Come back. We'll talk things over.’ 

When they sighted the scattered Del Sol herd, its riders 
sitting loose, some of the men asleep in the saddle, the 
little pair of white carts made first objective for Nabours 
and his new-found friend. 

The latter was not prepared for the vision of the tall 
young girl who rode out to meet them. Somber of eye, 
grave, sad, Anastasie Lockhart could no more deny her 
youth, her beauty, her heredity, her education, than she 
could negate the strong round figure, the clear skin and 
the mass of ruddy hair which first impressed this observer, 
not easily abashed, who now cast down his bridle rein and 
advanced on foot to meet her, broken hat in hand. 

“Miss Lockhart, this is Mr. Dalhart, of Uvalde,’ began 
Nabours. ‘“He’s just above, with a rodeo of mixed stuff. 
He’s been'on a cow hunt. He’s done found cows. I 
was purposing a few things. We come down to talk it 
over.” 

Taisie Lockhart held out her hand in shy, stiff fashion 
that little comported with her inches or her masculine 
garb. 

“Y’m shore pleased to meet you, Miss Lockhart,’’ said 
the newcomer. He stood, a wild but not uncouth figure, a 
typical border man of that fierce and self-reliant land. 
“We have heard of Miss Lockhart as fur south as Uvalde,” 
he added. 

When Taisiesmiled, asmall dimple, very feminine, quite 
often appeared on her left cheek. This now unsettled 
Dalhart’s reason utterly. 

Nabours now briefly outlined the proposition of trading 
cows for beeves and making the herd more suitable for the 
trail. Taisie Lockhart nodded soberly, by no means igno- 
rant of cows and cow methods. 

“But now,” broke in Nabours presently, ‘‘ Miss Taisie, 
T’'ll have to get a new hand somehow, out of Mr. Dalhart’s 
outfit.”’ 

Sey CSIs 
unsteady. 


, 


We—we lost one, sir.’”’ Taisie’s voice was 
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On a Gentle Slope Welis:Nigh Four Thousand Cattle Were Lying Close Packed in a Vast Oval 


HEN I saw a 
letter in Vic- 
toria’s hand 


lying on the top of my 
pile of mail I tried to 
disregard it. Victoria 
comes just as well af- 
ter breakfast as before 
it; better, to my mind; 
but Greg looked at me 
with a malicious grin. 

“Morning, Uncle 
Luke; see that letter 
from Aunt Victoria?”’ 

He grinned again so 
infectiously that I had 
great difficulty in keep- 
ing the corners of my 
mouth turned down. I 
managed it by growl- 
ing a request for eggs. 
Greg had eaten them 
all, he admitted with 
shame. 

“Tell you, Uncle 
Luke, I’ll ring for 
more.” 

He got quite un- 
comfortable when I re- 
fused. Actually, I did 
not want eggs; but 
Greg could not know, 
and my revenge was 
easy. 

“‘She isn’t your 
Aunt Victoria,’”’ lwent 
on morosely. 

“T always forget,” 
said Greg. ‘Being 
your adopted brother’s 
widow, she seems as if 
she ought to be, some- 
how.” He kept his 
mouth straight, but his 
eyes danced with a 
thousand gleeful devils - 
as he lighted a ciga- 
rette. “And the girls,” 
he went on, ‘‘they 
ought to be sisters or 
cousins at least, from 
the way I feel; yet you persistently keep them away from 
me.” He allowed a portentous sigh to finish his sentence. 

I glanced up at him, subtly alarmed. Could it be that 
the imp that lay behind Gregory’s common sense had dis- 
covered that I had a real reason in heading him off from 
my—so-called—nieces? I never quite knew with Greg. 
Still, second thought assured my inner sense that alarm 
was unnecessary. When the time came I could bring him 
into contact with Jacie, but first I must find some romantic 
setting for her, away from the clutter and messiness of 
Holmedene. If he saw her there he’d confound her with 
the rest, though how anyone could 

I took up Victoria’s letter. She isn’t really my sister, 
being the widow of my adopted brother Archie. My 
parents despaired of having children and adopted him 
years before I was born. He died and left Victoria to fight 
the way alone for her five little girls. I promised Archie I’d 
help her, and I’d tried to. But poor old chap, I don’t sup- 
pose he knew that it was the hardest promise to keep that 
I ever made; I hope not, anyhow. 

It isn’t that Victoria isn’t wonderful; she is. She knows 
it, because her friends tell her so regularly. She had pride 
enough to refuse money from anyone, and for years she 
struggled along rather miserably, taking advice, but going 
her own way in spite of it. But when the girls grew up it 
was plain that she had made no mistake, for she had fitted 
them perfectly, in an artistic way, to battle with the 
world. They were wonders, the Stanton girls, all but Jacie. 

Sighing, I opened Victoria’s letter. I knew what was in 
it, for about twice a year one comes, and it always says 
the same thing. I could read it with my eyes shut: 

My dear Luke: I am a little worried and want to ask your 
advice. Can’t you come up and spend a few weeks with us? 
I know that my girls all want to see the nearest thing to a father 
they possess. Your affectionate sister, 

VICTORIA HANDS STANTON. 


This time it was no different. I tossed it across the table 
to Gregory. 

“Well, if you go I guess I’ll bone up a bit,”’ said Greg; 
“ought to, anyhow; that Leyton murder—you’ve read 
about it, haven’t you?— the husband called me in yesterday. 
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“‘“Here’s Fanny,’’ She Said Breathiessly. 


He’s retained me to defend his wife. I ought to be get- 
ting evidence instead of idling my time away with you.” 

“Tdling!”’ 

I can grunt as well as anyone. I grunted; 
accomplishment for a man nearing forty. 

“T’d like to know what you call work, then. Six evenings 
this week you’ve worked until midnight. I didn’t know 
what you were up to.”’ 

Greg shifted and looked across at me quizzically. 

“Bless your heart, Uncle Luke, I thought you were 
happy without me. You were snoring in your chair each 
time I left.” 

He told this lie with an air of great seriousness. I imag- 
ine he believed it. He’d tried to be modest about his first 
big case, but he couldn’t quite put it over. He went on put- 
ting the details before me for fear I might forget them— 
fail to see what a very important case it was. 

“This Leyton man, you know, who was found mur- 
dered—a no-account fellow if there ever was one. They 
found him dead, with his head gouged in by an ax, back of 
an empty lot near the cottage of his cousin Tom Leyton.” 

“‘T remember,’’ I nodded; ‘‘and they accused Tom 
Leyton’s wife. Wasn’t she an old sweetheart of the dead 
man, or something?” 

Greg’s eyes glinted. 

“Oh, I don’t know; they always say something like that 
when a case comes up. Her story is that she gave him a 
meal once in a while when he was hungry; that is all. She 
didn’t like him, I think, really. But her mother-in-law has 
never liked her, and she’s come forward with this story of 
Mrs. Leyton’s saying that he made her sick; she’d kill 
him with an ax.” 

Details like this seem to delight a lawyer; I hate them. 
I admit that Greg’s excitement was beyond me. He fin- 
ished by banging the table with his hand and making the 
china clatter. Why a young fellow of Gregory’s brains and 
wealth should wish to waste his time on sordid cases of 
crime I have never been able to see. But he dreamed of 
being a lawyer even as a little chap. His shingle had been 
out now for nearly two years. This was the first important 
case that had come to him. 


it is a telling 
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“‘She’ll be So Annoyed if She Knows I’ve Been Sitting Here Like This!” 


April 2) 


By MARGUERITE CURE 


A fy McCARy 


“ec Of course: 
Greg thought 
“you never j 
about a woman 
I held upa} 
protest. 

“My dear ( 
am old enough} 
to keep a few} 
At thirty-nine} 
to believe all ; 
beautiful ang 
I’dhatetothinl 
wise. They all 
bit of the diy 
them somewhe 

Greg got y 
strolled abo 
room with his 
in his pockets 
made his hom 
me ever since! 
ther died, a 
house isn’t righ 
out him. He's 
my ward, nots 
relation; buty 
to our nephey 
uncle myth { 
formulated | 
school days, Te 
well-built heigt 
pride as hey 
restlessly about 
saw that he wa 
worried wh 
turned to mea 

“Don’t knon 
about women, 0 
do you?” he sa 
slightly superio 
“They are 
tresses, all of 


izes in charm. There may be secrets in her 
woman who’s had three husbands is liable 
but I don’t think they could be harmful toa 
herself. 

‘For heaven’s sake,” I snapped, “leave Isa 
There’s no doubt about her being an actress 
profession. Greg, at heart you’re a vandal 

You couldn’t get a rise out of Greg; he grim 

But I was going to Victoria’s and the thoug 
me. 

Later in the day I drove over to Isah 
the sad news. She consoled me, as she alv¥ 
greatly dislikes Victoria, whom she has ne 
said something about her untidy house, 
knell so far as Isabel is concerned. I’ve 
Victoria lives on the far side of New Yor! 
other side of Boston, thus making a suffice 
frequent intercourse. Since the girls have bet 
years to do much visiting, they haven’t b 

I have always secretly cherished a scl 
Jacie to Greg. Jacie is the Stanton baby, di 
way from her sisters; and although the ® 
yet come when I could stage a beautiful 
romance I dreamed of, I felt now that the he 
Jacie—why, Jacie must be eighteen; and Gr 
five. I spoke to Isabel about it, telling her a 
small Jacqueline. : 

“T wanted to adopt her for my daughte 
years ago; but her mother would not hear 

I couldn’t see in the least why Isabel shou 
laugh here. I looked at her inquiringly 

“Tt was just the idea of you—as a father 
not appear that you are Methuselah.” — 4 

She seemed very much amused. 

“No,” I said loftily; “but I could | well 
Isabel; Jacie is eighteen.” 

“And you are thirty-nine.” ; 

She laughed again, clapping her hane 
supreme joke. I ignored her. It was um 
to tell Isabel my age. Women have no dl 
male birthdays. ; 
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ed in an aloof tone: “Jacie is different. She’s 
of the family. You may imagine what a time 
, all the rest.’”’ 
” said Isabel softly. 

viend?”’ 
iny actual words, she understood that I wanted 
I never knew another woman like her, outside 
yneerting sense of humor. 
it that if I brought her to call on you, perhaps 
avite her to stay with you for a while. I think 
nge it with her mother, and then Greg could 
shout absorbing the background of Holmedene.”’ 
3 wearing sapphires. They were not bluer than 
jeath her soft hair, and the thought came to 
e stones envied their sparkle. She clasped 
nds. 
nave pleasure, my friend. Your small Jacie 
sweetness. The big Greg will worship at once. 
ge it with craft and care.’ 
me to my last evening with Greg, feeling much 
ie joked me on my rise in spirits, offered to 
‘me to Aunt Victoria’s. I pretended gravely 
4 be glad of his company, and he sheered away 
_e remembered the discomfort of his one visit 
vhen Victoria fed us cold bread and milk and 
icheon in January, saying pensively that she 
d not mind; but wasn’t life too short to spend 
inen stove? Even in the sunny warmth of 
yz shivered at the thought. I pretended not 


* And what is it you wish 


‘as at the station the next day to meet me, 
er battered electric in the busy small-town 
<ooked just as she always did—artistic, careless, 
From the car she bent down a cheek smooth as 
it salute. 

e dear, this is adorable of you! My little girls 
. forward to a visit from their almost-father.”’ 
i the last two words as if they had been spelled 
ind I felt the skin turning to goose flesh under 
| don’t know why it is, but Victoria always has 
| make me miserable by her words. I tried to 
1 
lig girls now, aren’t they, Victoria?” 
is amazing when one looks back Ye She 
0a far-away gaze that her mind was back on the 
sof her widowhood, when the five girls were 


really little, and she was struggling to educate them. She 
did not mind in the least attitudinizing right there in Main 


Street; and when she turned back to me she smiled 
brightly, with an air of conscious cheeriness. ‘I forget, 
Luke; but it is charming of you to remind me. The girls 


are big, indeed, now; and it is not height alone, you know. 
Their minds ——”’ 

She waited for me to catch my cue. Irritated though 
I was, I did not fail her. One way or another I had heard 
it too often. 

“Indeed, yes, they are splendid, Vicky. You have been 
wonderful in bringing them up to make such a success.” 


It was true, but I’d as soon have told a lie. Victoria’s- 


eyes brightened; she shook her head with an indulgent 
smile at my phrases. 

“Well,” she deprecated, “I had to set my own dreams 
aside. An early marriage means that for a woman, Luke; 
and of course dear Archie was a poet, and he needed great 
and self-sacrificing understanding. But when he went from 
me I made up my mind that the girls should have their 
chance to continue the career love had denied me.” 

“You certainly succeeded!”’ 

I’d have preferred a different place to talk this out—it 
was a formula between Victoria and her friends, almost, 
when they met after an absence—but she seemed to think 
nothing of sitting there in her rickety car and talking while 
I stood on the curbing. All the other vehicles that had 
come to meet the up express had driven away; and still 
Victoria sat, handsome and dreamy and playing her inevi- 
table part, keeping me waiting for my drive home. Gently 
but inexorably I turned the handle of the door. 

“Shall I drive you home, Vicky, or do you prefer to do 
the dirty work?” 

My action more than my half-facetious remark seemed 

to rouse her. She looked at me in a pained manner. 
* “Oh, Luke, I’d forgotten! I can’t take you home. I 
wondered if you’d like to walk—or the trolley goes part 
way. I’ll take your bag, of course.’’ She indicated the 
empty place beside her. ‘‘There is a committee of the art 
club—I’d forgotten all about it. I hope you don’t mind. 
They seem to depend so on my presence.” 

“T’ll walk,” I said crossly, for there seemed to be no 
taxies. ‘‘See you at dinner, then?”’ 

She nodded brightly. 

“Yes, you'll find Jacie at home, I think. I want to talk 
to you about her.”’ 


> 
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She trundled off briskly in the opposite direction. For 
a bit I walked along in a rage. Then I began to laugh. If 
I could only see it, Victoria was very funny. She had 
always been like that, and she really had been wonderful. 
I thought about the girls. Victorine, the eldest, even now 
was a china painter with a fast-growing reputation. Chloe, 
slim and beautiful and charming in an indolent, languid 
sort of way, made rag rugs—just rag rugs, but how differ- 
ent! The colonial rooms of millionaires—and every con- 
ventional millionaire has a few colonial rooms somewhere 
in his great new house—were not complete without one of 
Chloe’s rugs. And as she said gently, tilting back her 
untidy and pretty head, “‘What a good thing that there 
is a never-ending stream of millionaires!’ 

The twins, Farella and Frances, had begun by trying 
their hands at landscapes—creditable little schoolgirl 
performances still hung in my dressing room at home; but 
Victoria had suggested, in that delicate way of hers, that it 
paid a great deal better to do portraits. Art was an end 
in itself, but naturally one had to live. It wasn’t a bad idea 
to hitch one’s wagon to an income. She’d laughed at her 
own paraphrase. If Fanella and her darling Francie could 
make themselves just as happy painting portraits—and 
of course, since they were her daughters, they could. I had 
never dreamed that artistic ability could be switched about 
like that; but seemingly it might, for Fanella now did 
most admirable portraits, and Frances painted minia- 
tures—delicate, fairylike things that I admired with all 
my heart. I really was very proud of the girls—when I 
hadn’t to live in their house. 

Because nobody—not the most enthusiastic person in 
the world—could have called Holmedene a home. It was 
a beautiful old place, with a great veranda running away 
around the house from a portico that looked down over 
the valley and the little town; and it was filled with fine 
things, too, for with the place Archie had inherited old 
furniture and rugs and silver, and even pictures that were 
worth looking at. And since the first lean years of Vic- 
toria’s widowhood the girls had made money surprisingly, 
and there was no lack of anything anywhere. Unless— 
well, no servants ever would stay, except old Susan, and 
she couldn’t do everything. I thanked my stars that at 
least she was a good cook. 

Still, it was the most amazingly untidy place, and hor- 
ribly aggravating to sink down into a big wicker lounge 

(Continued on Page 54) 


“Zook,"* She Sald With a Wave of Her Hand, “at What Your Fairy of a Niece Has Accomplished —Obliterated My Satyrs!"' 
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Senator James Couzens 


ple always manage to avoid being stepped on, and 

some people go out of their way to step on others. 
Usually there is nothing particularly noteworthy about 
any of these three classes of steppers and steppees. Oc- 
casionally, however, the attention of the community 
needs to be drawn to someone who has been ruined by 
being stepped on, or to someone who has been doing some 
unusually high and forceful stepping; and since Senator 
James Couzens, of Detroit, Michigan, is one of the 
firmest and most energetic steppers that ever stepped 
on either the just or the unjust, a moderate amount of 
attention will now be drawn to him. 

James Couzens, of Detroit, is a millionaire; and the 
manner in which he came to be a millionaire is fre- 
quently cited by energetic stock salesmen who seek to 
persuade unwary widows and orphans to sink their 
savings in fake automobile, oil well and radio stocks 
guaranteed to return a modest 4000 or 5000 per cent a 
year onthe investment. This was the way of it: 

He was born in Chatham, Ontario, in 1872, and since 
the opportunities to make money in Chatham were 
neither prominent nor glittering, he was as poor as Job’s 
turkey, which seems to have been the poorest thing 
known toscience. From Chatham, Ontario, the poverty- 
stricken Couzens moved to Detroit, where he toiled as a 
car checker in the yards of the Michigan Central Rail- 
road—a position that enabled him to pick up large 
quantities of grime on all exposed portions of his person, 
but enabled him to pick up very little money and no 
fame whatever. 

We next see the young man laboring in the coal yards 
of a Detroit coal dealer named A. Y. Malcolmson at 
the princely wage of sixty dollars a month, his duties 
being the pursuit, chaperonage and general guardianship of 
coal cars. In 1898, at the age of twenty-six, James Couzens 
wished to marry a wife, and he exhibited some discontent 
at his sixty a month, stating to Malcolmson that he needed 
the sum of seventy-five dollars a month in order to ac- 
complish his purpose. A few years later, at the age of 
thirty-one, he was acting as chief factotum of Malcolmson’s 
coal yards in return for the magnificent honorarium of 
$1800 a year. Apparently, in order to become a millionaire, 
he only needed to save one-third of his salary for the next 
two or three centuries. 


Snes people are born to be stepped on; some peo- 


A Profitable Little Investment 


UT in Couzens’ thirty-first year, which happened to be 

the year 1908, Henry Ford began to make himself heard 
in Detroit with the assistance of an asthmatic but effective 
gasoline engine. He organized the Ford Motor Company 
and persuaded Malcolmson, who was Couzens’ boss, to 
guarantee the bills of the company up to $7000, and in 
return for this he gave Malcolmson $25,500 in stock of the 
Ford Motor Company. Ford also took the same amount, 
so that the two of them together owned fifty-one per cent 
of the company’s stock. In order to protect his interests 
Malcolmson detached young Mr. Couzens from his labors 
in the coal yard and sent him up to the Ford factory to 
keep an eye on things. As a result Couzens became 
interested in the Ford Motor Company and decided to 
sink some money in it. 

He had saved $400. With this he put a bonus of $500 
that Malcolmson had paid him for bringing the profits of 
the coal yard to $90,000 for one year. He then borrowed 
$100 from his sister, which made his cash in hand $1000. 
To this he added his note for $1500, and in return for the 
total he received twenty-five shares of the Ford Motor 
Company. 

Instead of paying back his sister in cash, he gave her 
one share in the company. She drew $95,000 in dividends 
from this one share, and eventually sold it for $260,000, 
all of which is better than a poke in the eye with a pointed 
stick. 

As for Couzens, he stayed stubbornly with Ford when 
other stockholders sold out cheap, and became general 
manager of the company, and tended his stock carefully, 
and so on and so forth, occasionally drawing $500,000 or 
$1,000,000 in dividends. In 1915, wearied by his twelve 
long years in the automobile business, and no longer being 
thrilled by his yearly salary of $150,000, he decided to quit. 
So he permitted Henry Ford to pay him $30,000,000 in 
cash for his share in the business, which represented an 
original outlay of $900 of his own money—which, in a 
manner of speaking, is infinitely preferable to being buried 
beneath an avalanche of soft coal. He is, and always has 
been, stubborn and dogged about everything he does. In 
the case of the Ford Motor Company his stubbornness 
made him a millionaire. 
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Not only did his twelve years with Ford boost him from 
an $1800-a-year coal-yard worker to great wealth, but they 
also made him president of the Bank of Detroit, the High- 
land Park State Bank and the Rogers Shoe Company, a 
director of the Detroit Trust Company and a director of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, and pitchforked 
him into various other high positions. 

So James Couzens, of Detroit, is a millionaire, as 
originally stated; but he is a millionaire with a difference. 
He might with reason be called the scab millionaire, 
because he can usually be depended on to side against the 
wealthy classes in any fight. He doesn’t insist on fighting 
the rich, though-he prefers to do so. If there seems to be 
any occasion for him to fight the poor he will do so with 
equal enthusiasm. 

When he was general manager of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany he was noted for his determination not to pass on an 
unpleasant job to a subordinate. He was hard-boiled and 
he was ornery whenever in his opinion the occasion 
demanded it; and from all appearances, he is going to 
keep right on being hard-boiled and ornery whenever he 
feels the urge to be. 

Nobody will ever be able to count Couzens as a friend 
in the accepted sense of the word. He will go to people’s 
homes for lunches and dinners and soirées and what not; 
but if these people do things that he doesn’t like he will 
stand up in front of them with a cold, hard face and tell 
them so in language entirely devoid of salve, dressing, 
polish, suavity, affability, soft soap, or any other vocal 
unguent or liniment. 


Onward to the Senate 


HENEVER he gets the idea that a newspaper or 
magazine has misquoted or misrepresented him he 
takes his pen in hand within one hour of receiving the 
newspaper or magazine and delivers himself of a powerful 
and scathing blast of contemptuous denial. If he continues 
this course in Washington his senatorial life will be devoted 
to issuing denials. 
It might be remarked in passing that he is afraid of 
nobody and nothing on earth so far as can be discovered. 


He stands up in front of United States senators or of labor 


leaders who control great numbers of votes, and he fights 
all of them with equal readiness and acrimony. 

His political life has been marked by fights that offer 
more excitement and points of interest than the average 
minor Balkan War. He was made police commissioner of 
Detroit, and promptly irritated the automobile owners by 
his traffic regulations to such an extent that their wild 
yells of rage sounded like the storm winds of the equinox. 
He made something of a mess of Detroit traffic during his 
incumbency, and no fountain or obelisk will ever be 
erected to perpetuate the memory of his commissionership. 

Then he was a candidate for mayor of Detroit, and a 
deafening anvil chorus rang out against him as soon as his 


campaign started. He was enthusiastically | 
every side, and the situation was simplified hy 
that his opponent was very popular, as a reg 
it was universally predicted that Couzens y 
overwhelmingly defeated. Couzens himself aq 
voters not to elect him if they wanted a good felly 
“If you want a good fellow elected mayo 
would bellow, “don’t elect me! The only qq 
having a mayor who is a good fellow is to 
who will do favors for his friends. 
fellows expect to go down to city hall looking 
The voters agreed that here was a mean 
who could be depended on to be mean and 
own sort of people. So they elected him. 
Now Detroit had voted for the municip; 
of her street railways, and all mayoralty can 
been pledged to this program for years. Wh 
was elected, therefore, he proceeded to tae 
cult task of changing the privately own 
lines over into city-owned lines. He as 
000,000 to start the work, and the voters 
and on the morning after election day, bef 
was canvassed, Couzens had steam shovelsi 
starting the municipal lines. Since the bond 
ready and couldn’t be ready for some time, 
financed the operations out of his own pock 
He was a fast and ruthless worker. On one 
he found it necessary to cross the private 
tracks with municipal tracks. Of course this¢ 
done. Couzens therefore proceeded to do it, 
urday afternoon he mobilized his work 
shovels and equipment at the disputed ¢ 
started work. Early in the evening the priy 
railways got wind of the proceeding, secure 
tion forbidding it, and rushed their gene 
to the scene with the injunction in order to 
to Couzens’ activity. Among his equipment, | 
Couzens had included a squad of police; and as 
manager appeared with his injunction and ste; 
tically from his automobile the squad of police 
hustled him into their automobile, rushed h 
Belle Isle, pulled up the drawbridge and kept h 
until Sunday night. Meanwhile Couzens and his 
proceeded noisily and recklessly with their labors. — 


The Treat-Em:Rough Mayor Reé 


N MONDAY morning the judge who had 
injunction stormed and raved and howled 
hair, and cited Couzens and all his underling 
and assistants for contempt of court. But the 
laid, and it stayed laid; and later Couzens paid thes 
railways for the privilege. a 
When he came up for reélection he was re 
largest majority ever given to a candidate f¢ 
Detroit. The privately owned street-car lines 
fight against him, but he beat them on every 
the city now owns all the lines. The cars are 
service is poor, but the railway is making a lars 
paying off all its debts, which is something 
car lines to do. 
As mayor of Detroit he accomplished a num 
able things. For one thing he wiped polit 
city}government. For another thing he carr 
through the unemployment crisis of two years: 
bread lines or other evils. He did it by starting 
struction projects that the city had autho 
dividing the work fairly and equally amon 
who needed work. When Hoover subsequ 
national conference on unemployment the ¢ 
the conference did was to commend the D 
that was originated and operated by Couze' 
Before his last term as mayor was com) 
appointed by the governor of Michigan to fill1 
occasioned by Senator Newberry’s retirement. 4) 
in Detroit urged him to refuse the senatorial appoul? 
but, according to his hard-boiled custom, he dene 
opinion and took it. It goes without saying th 
reélected in 1924, for Michigan voters have 
strated that where Couzens is concerned t 
treated rough. 
Couzens’ activities in the Senate should 
founded with the flannel-mouthed raving of 
demagogue and blatherskite who gets his inf 
partisan sources or draws it from his inflamed 
When Couzens wants information on a giv 
pays for it, using his own private intelligence 
and digging deep into his own income. 
His chief hobby since arriving in the 
government ownership of railroads. He dl 
ownership of railroads for the same reason that 
high-toned churches. He finds both systems : 
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it the high-toned churches don’t distribute 
1omically and efficiently, and the railroads 
freight economically or efficiently. Yet he 
nost government-ownership fanatics in believ- 
ough the Government should own the railways, 
operate them. He likewise believes that if the 
‘abould take over the railways at the present 
ble debacle would result, which is another 
‘ry to that held by the average government- 
.vocate. 
siasm for government ownership seems to be 
facts; one being the theory that under pres- 
is the railroads cannot get sufficient capital, 
| in a very bad condition, and the other being 
|t there is an enormous amount of competitive 
yately owned railways—a condition brought 
| fact that freight must be routed uneconom- 
»yensively in order to keep small railroads from 
eir toes and dying with great vigor. 
to make any public statements concerning 
) government ownership of railways; but he 
4a large and expensive force of private inves- 
(ering statistics, remedies, ideas and conclu- 
), so that when he finally decides to make a 
jwill contain more reliable information on the 
ja railway gazetteer. 
( the fact that he has never come out in the 
} railroad ideas, he is handled as tenderly and 
\ilway officials as though he were loaded with 
i be noticed that other senatorial government- 
cvotees are kicked briskly and frequently by 
als, which tends to show that Couzens is 
sw who is loaded with something more 
‘in hot air. 
teaking, Couzens is not a Progressive. The 
siave never asked him to be one of them; 
sifter talking to them for a time, has point- 
« from asking to be allowed to join. His 
rst of the Progressives is not high. In fact 
rmber of things to be said in his favor. 


)nator Pat Harrison 


\nty-five years ago, when the Spanish- 
4, War was progressing in a limping, ama- 
\\ut highly satisfactory manner, the small 
twn of Crystal Springs, Mississippi, was 
‘(1 its lethargy each day by a series of rever- 
doloodeurdling yells. These yells were so 
athe hound dogs of Crystal Springs sprang 
t.tching slumbers and betook themselves 
rt) suspiciously to sheltered seclusion be- 
‘cient porches, while back-yard porkers 
‘suffling and rooting for succulent morsels 
1 ieir seemingly impending doom in trem- 
e| Daily, as the peace of Crystal Springs 
e by the yells, all Nature stood aghast. 
, )Wever, were an old story to the natives 
ngs. The housewife engaged in her daily 
facturing corn pone for her lord and 
2 afer sunning himself on the front stoop 
fain and feed store; the local politician 
tl landscape with tobacco juice as he dis- 
ll! uously on the state of the Union; all 
ithe other inhabitants of the town were 
tlt the yells signified that the daily ship- 
mais Appeal-Avalanches had arrived in the 
atTarrison, news agent; and that Pat, in 
| 's papers, was killing Spaniards vocally. 
isyere ever kept for the purpose of discoy- 
néy Spaniards Pat Harrison killed vocally 
Sjnish-American War; but if old residents 
Pngs are to be believed, he annihilated the 
c(in Cuba at least twice a week, and won 
ir and naval engagements on the other five 
’ r close of the war vocally accounted for 
030me eight hundred and fifty thousand 
ape men through the prowess of the 
y and Navy. 
4 at, on tearing off the wrappings from 
Memphis Appeal-Avalanches, saw that 
t\ t page was decorated with a rich, black, 
ead, he made no effort to read farther; 
ifted up his rich Southern voice and 
t) Spaniards were anny-highlated, where- 
ed in terror, the little birds in the tree 
thir twitterings, and all the mules within 
‘d their ears nervously and burst into 
3. It might be remarked in passing that 
lq,is papers, 


Pat’s pronunciation has improved during the twenty- 
five years that have elapsed since the Spanish-American 
War; but his technic as senior senator from the sovereign 
state of Mississippi still retains points of strong resem- 
blance to the technic that he employed when he dispensed 
the public prints to the eager residents of Crystal Springs. 

He is the official sniper and sharpshooter of the Demo- 
cratic side of the Senate; and on behalf of the minority 
members of that august body he is constantly rising to his 
feet behind the desk that once belonged to Jefferson Davis 
and planting a poisoned dart or a red-hot bullet in the per- 
son of a Republican senator, or thrusting a keen harpoon 
into the Republican Party, or casting with unerring aim a 
wreath of poison ivy upon the brows of President Harding 
and his associates in the Administration. 


; Just Plain Pat 


F, IN glancing at a newspaper, he sees any favorable 

mention of anything Republican, he is usually moved 
to attract the attention of the Vice President in a courtly 
and graceful manner, and to view with alarm. 

In the absence of any specific thing to view with alarm, 
he views the general Republican situation with alarm and 
at great length, thus providing his Democratic colleagues 
with leisure to hunt up specific things to view with alarm. 

Whenever he views with alarm he likewise expresses 
his amaze-munt at the nefarious attempts of the Repub- 
lican Party to bring down the country in ruin around its 
ears by doing the awful and loathsome thing that has 
caused him to view with alarm. 


COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, WASHINGTON, D,. C, 
Senator Pat Harrison. He Expresses the Amaze:munt 
of the Democrats at the Actions of the Republicans 
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The Republican Party is eternally filling Pat with 
amaze-munt—the accent falling heavily on the “munt”’ 
in the most approved Southern oratorical manner. Figures 
do not hamper him greatly, any more than they did in the 
old Crystal Springs days when he was vocally anny- 
highlating the Spanish Army on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Before proceeding further with this fascinating subject, 
it should be mentioned that people who hold the United 
States Senate and all its works in high esteem are fré- 
quently somewhat distressed that Senator Harrison should 
be addressed by such a familiar diminutive as Pat. It 
doesn’t strike them as being quite so coarse and common 
and low and anti-American as would be the application of 
the diminutive Cab or Hank to Henry Cabot Lodge; but 
it offends their sense of delicacy none the less. They think 
that Senator Harrison ought at least to be addressed as 
Patrick. 

Unfortunately the Congressional Directory, which con- 
tains the very last and most authoritative words on 
senatorial and congressional biographies, owing to the fact 
that the senators and representatives always write their 
own biographies, gives Senator Harrison’s first name as 
Pat. 

“Pat Harrison, Democrat, of Gulfport, Miss., was born 
at Crystal Springs, Miss., August 29, 1881,” states his 
biography in the customary pellucid and jocose style of 
the Congressional Directory. Not Patricius or Patrick or 
Pat-with-a-period to denote a contraction, but just plain 
Pat. 

It would therefore be scarcely proper to address him as 
Patrick when he insists on being addressed as Pat. It 

would also be erroneous, for careful research in musty 
records reveals the fact that he was christened Byron 
Patton Harrison. 

Now Byron is a good name. It is a name redolent 
of poetry and laurel leaves and the isles of Greece and 
flowing neckties and soft collars that reveal smooth 
white throats, and the fragrance of roses in the moon- 
light and all that sort of thing. A name like Byron 
would have gone big in the old romantic South of crino- 
lines and mint juleps and ruffled shirts and dueling 
pistols; but a name like Pat goes better in the South of 
today. It also goes better when attached to a Southern 
senator who intends to become so entangled in national 
politics that he will be required to address horny-handed 
sons of toil in the crude, coarse Northern states. 


Eats Republicans Alive 


Be HARRISON has one great and noteworthy pe- 
culiarity, and that is the fact that he is never half 
so bad as he seems to be. To read his speeches in the 
Congressional Record, one might think that he was a 
political cutthroat of the most depraved sort. Repub- 
licans who read his attacks on the Republican Party on 
the morning after the attacks were made are usually 
eager to pick up some blunt instrument like a table leg 
or an andiron and batter Harrison to pieces. But while 
the attacks were actually being made Republican sen- 
ators were probably sitting comfortably in their chairs 
on the Senate floor and listening to Pat’s mellow accents 
and tastefully embroidered metaphors with equanimity 
if not with actual pleasure. Occasionally, after Pat has 
kept pushing his finger against a raw Republican nerve 
for days at a time, two or three Republican senators 
may emit a few angry screams; but five minutes later 
they may be found seated on the same couch with Pat 
in the cloakroom and bellowing amicably at the story 
about the two Irishmen named Pat and Mike. Never 
a week passes by that Pat Harrison doesn’t take a long 
running jump at the Republican Party and dance gayly 
up and down on its back; and yet he is as popular with 
Republican senators as any Republican. 

When that distinguished Southron, Senator Thad- 
deus H. Caraway, rises slouchily to his feet and peers 
peevishly out from under his eyebrows at’ the Repub- 
lican side of the chamber and delivers himself of the 
smallest jab at the Republican Party, or its leaders or 
its policies, the Republican senators are filled with an 
almost uncontrollable desire to strangle him. When 
that equally distinguished Southron, Senator J. Thomas 
Heflin, rises in all the majesty of his great frock coat 
and his broad white flannel vest and bellows noisily 
and at length about the plutocratie tendencies of Re- 
publican senators and the Republican Party, the Re- 
publican senators would obviously take keen delight in 
seeing the roof fall on him. 

But Pat Harrison hunts out each weakness of the 
Republican Party and the Republican Administration, 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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Policy in Russian Relief 


T WAS officially announced some time ago that Russia 

would enter the export market with wheat and rye. 
It is now known, on the authority of well-informed grain 
merchants, that Russian grain is lying ready for export at 
Black Sea and Baltic Sea ports, and some has indeed been 
shipped. Russian agents, with samples of the grain, are 
soliciting trade in Scandinavia, Germany and Italy. Sam- 
ples of rye displayed in Norway were not of good grade, 
though not absolutely unsound. The amounts at present 
available are given as one hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand metric tons, equal to some four and three- 
quarters million bushels. By this time this grain will have 
been disposed of. How much more grain Russia will be in 
position to export this season remains to be seen. 

This episode in itself does not deserve comment. Russia 
ought to be an exporter of grain, and the sooner she gets 
back into exporting on a large seale the better for her peo- 
ple. The occasion for comment lies in the fact that appeals 
are being made for shipment of grain into Russia to avert 
famine while domestic grain is being shipped out. 

Last fall the National Information Bureau sent into 
Russia three trained men to investigate conditions and 
make a report. The report of this commission does not 
make good reading. The food resources of the famine 
areas were scrutinized and estimated. The report states 
that grain shortage in certain areas isso extreme that some 
seven to nine million people face starvation unless fed by 
foreign aid. Refugees and orphans are most deeply con- 
cerned. 

Why is not the surplus grain of the areas providing the 
grain now being exported sent into the famine districts? 
To this natural question two answers are given by the 
Russian authorities. The first answer is that transporta- 
tion is so demoralized that shipment of grain from the 
surplus areas to the deficit areas cannot be accomplished; 
if the grain is not moved to export it would simply lie in the 
areas of production or be fed to animals. The second 
answer is that Russia needs essential imports so crucially 
that these must be secured even at the risk of famine to 
certain classes. 

It is the second proposition that interests us. Russia 
needs above all things restoration of railways, meaning 
new equipment, work animals on the land and agricultural 
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implements. If the surplus grain of areas having surplus 
is shipped into famine areas the restoration of the country 
is not aided by such a procedure. If this surplus grain be 
exported the imports that can be financed with the pro- 
ceeds of the exports will aid in the restoration of the 
country. In a word, the famine districts would make the 
saving necessary to improve the plant of Russia. The 
people in the famine districts would be sacrificed in order 
to improve the condition of the rest of Russia. If eight 
million people starve now, the exported grain on which 
they could have been kept alive will purchase goods whose 
purpose is to increase production so that next year famine 
will not occur again. 

In part, the situation is like that in China during the 
last famine. There was no lack of food in China. In cer- 
tain districts drought had destroyed the crops and the 
people of these districts did not have the wherewithal to 
purchase food from other parts of the country. That is the 
situation of the starving Russians. We sent money, not 
food, into China, to provide the buying power to the 
inhabitants of the famine districts. Why should we not 
send money, or food, into Russia, despite her export of 
grain, just as we sent money into China, despite the fact 
that the rest of China had the food and the means to feed 
the starving? Just how directly do the needs of the sub- 
merged tenth or an afflicted area of one country impinge 
on the resources of a distant country? 

In fact, the conditions are not parallel. The famine of 
Russia was the result of drought on a disorganized agricul- 
ture. The food resources of Russia have been brought to 
their present pass by the policies of her government. Had 
the cultivated acreage in Russia in 1921 been normal the 
drought would have produced no such result as did occur. 
If the acreage under cultivation in 1922 had been normal 
the drought of last season would not have resulted in the 
present shortage. If an industry is reduced to minimal 
operations, naturally there is no leeway when production is 
cut down by catastrophe. The peasant class is paying the 
price for the economic sins of the soviet government. 

Has Russia no resources with which to feed her starving 
areas? There is good evidence that Russian gold flows 
abroad into propaganda. There is evidence that Russia 
still possesses balances in foreign lands that could be used 
for the purchase of food. For a long time the imports of 
Russia have exceeded her exports. How are these im- 
ports financed? Would not a different handling of the 
funds in the hands of the Russian Government result in 
imports of foodstuffs for the famine districts as well as 
railway equipment, work animals and farm machinery? 
With full recognition of the plight of the inhabitants of the 
famine districts, is there to be no end to the state of affairs 
that governments may waste while foreign relief feeds the 
unfortunate victims of the governmental waste? 


Stabilized Broadcasting 


X FANS and their little brethren of the galena sets who 

continue to follow the new indoor sport for the next 
year or two are bound to witness the evolution of a marvel- 
ous electrical toy into a commonplace unit of household 
equipment, little more thrilling than the telephone in the 
back hall or the washing machine in the kitchen or the 
talking machine in the sitting room. 

This is to come about, not because radio telephony will 
ever be any less wonderful than it is today, but because it 
is so increasingly taken for granted that the bloom of 
novelty will have worn off long before the five million 
listeners-in of the autumn of 1924 begin to grouse about 
having musical programs drowned out by the Boanerges 
voices of the rival candidates for the next presidential 
nomination. 

Secretary Hoover told the radio conference over which 
he presided last month that during the year just closing 
the number of broadcasting stations in the country had 
increased from sixty to five hundred and eighty-eight. 
These figures typically represent the growing popularity 
of radio all over the United States. How many receiving 
sets there are in operation it is impossible to determine 
with even moderate accuracy. There can scarcely be 
fewer than a million and a half; and if there are not three 


million at the present time, there very lik 
next Christmas. The number of new iny 
hook-ups and novel improvements of real y 
nothing of the countless gimerack accessori 
better results in reception, is too great for anyo 
track of unless he can devote his entire time 
young art is expanding so rapidly that it fain 
like growing corn on a hot August night. , 
Along with this phenomenal development of t 
side of radio must come some centralized coy 
parliamentary code for the government of thos 
it in their power to make themselves heard oyer 
and oceans. Without such control, exercised ej 
or by voluntary agreement, the solid develop; 
art of infinite possibilities will be measurably ret 
the all-pervading ether will become a carnival 
ence, a shrieking pandemonium and a babel of { 
A bill for radio control was lately passed 
but the Senate, in its erystal-set wisdom, all 
along with the immigration bill and oth 
measures rather than permit the pressure of p 
to curtail the political pleasures and profits 
filibustering. It is hard to believe that the 
will neglect the passage of some such legisla’ 
interim some sound ideas have come out of 
recent conference, and the whole question of rati 
trol and the allocation of hitherto forbidden wa 
has been brought to the fore. : 
Nothing can prevent tremendous advances 
inventive side of the art, but we may not hopet 
casting stabilized on sound and permaner 
governments take the matter wisely and thou 
hand; and until this has been done we may n 
new medium of communication to realize its h 
sibilities. " 
Once adequate groups of transmission wave | 
hours for operation have been allotted to 
as veritable franchises, the whole business will 
on a new and much more stable basis. When thal 
done we shall find men of wealth endowing bro: 
stations just as they have endowed colle 
with the widest choice of specified subjects, 
courses. 
Already many of the most eminent clerg 
cians, bankers and publicists have been ca) 
possibilities of addressing audiences numbe 
of a million persons. The reactions they hai 
have prepared them for the inevitable devel 
means of public enlightenment. The best 
country will be at the service of endowed br 
is only a question of time, and not a long’ 
University of Chicago or some state colleg 
West will decide to carry its university e3 
to the entire Mississippi Valley by radi 
no reason why it may not presently be d 
prospect of success. ; 
The potentialities of radio for good a 
about evenly balanced. It can be made jut 
elevating as the people of the country desi 
same token it may become as cheap and W 
prevailing demand may dictate. It is up 
large to determine the future of radio, and iti 
that they will choose the better part, 
beginning to do in the motion-picture fiel 
In the meantime, while public opinio: 
and broadcasting is getting into its s 
science offers unexampled opportunities 
trical genius. It is not at all unlikely 
ments may be worked out by lads in t 
ten or twenty dollars’ worth of equip 
Almost any day we may expect to read # 
boy with a peanut tube, between gropin 
of the heterodyne, has hooked up a winnl 
invented a perfect wave trap or devised an 
all the world’s static. P 
Radio is just now the great boon of the 
is his plaything and he sports with its W fo 
ming hole. The excellent popular-scien¢ 
have done so much to teach and stimulate Ul! 
boy have crowded the dime novel off his bed! 
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By Princess Cantacuzéne, Countess Spéransky, mée 


ERE seated in the luxurious dining room of 
Bankers Club, far up above the noise and 
e of New York’s throbbing streets—a little 
jicked for the variety represented by its 
‘upations. The simplicity of the luncheon 
ed we had not met merely to eat together, 
mer like myself it was quite evidently the 
which made this feast so well worth while. 
p sat discussing some of the most difficult 
ms of the moment: Europe’s needs, and 
ow to bring the East and West into better 
Politics, economics and relief—each was 
a. Our small party consisted entirely of 
United States, and the men were distinctly 
yns to their country. Representing different 
ach one wielded considerable power. Two 
3 were common to them all, for they were 
wledge of foreign affairs and had contributed 
py and even military service to the Allied 
she war. Also, they were all anxious to see 
‘over, and to help if possible with general 
t. 

is a Westerner who in the seething competi- 
‘Cork had made a vast success at banking, 
» influence felt in London or in Paris as well 
4e; another, the autocratic editor of a great 
nternational force, has made the leaders of 
1s fear and respect him; a third, somewhat 
jliplomat of the United States, one of those 
«vice has been in far corners of the world and 
2 his time so well that he is considered an 
\ty questions. There sat a traveled writer, 
v strong face and long experience, who has 
éiong Europeans and studied them in their 
¥, and as their friend. There was another 
(3 myself, and the conversation was worth 
itention. I only wish I could remember all 
t 


I heard during that meal, when an hour and a half passed 
without the thought of time. 

The traveler began by telling something of the misery in 
Europe today and of the need of aiding the Old World if 
civilization was to be kept alive. He spoke of the danger 
of complete economic collapse in several countries and the 
possibility of a wave of red terrorism submerging the 
results of centuries of human effort; then he told the loss 
and suffering this would mean. Someone there took up 
the writer’s argument; said knaves and fools had worked 
at Paris preparing a peace treaty which in its execution, or 
evasions, had been a complete disillusion to all concerned, 
had broken up many lands and ruined many peoples, 
leaving no one in Europe better off for it either morally or 
materially. The Old World was become a suffering mass 
of humanity with voices raised and arms outstretched, 
begging our aid! 


Judging by Different Standards 


Us: ET there is no handle by which we can take hold to 

help them to their feet; none at least which I can see,” 
the diplomat struck in. “‘ The League of Nations, from which 
so much was hoped, is not dead perhaps. It has accom- 
plished several quite definitely useful results, but it is not a 
real center of control, nor even a powerful influence; and 
I don’t believe our joining would have made it so. It is 
merely a neutral meeting ground now, where discussion 
can often be kept friendly and almost always be kept cool. 
Once in a while some satisfactory solution of a difficult 
political problem has been arrived at by the League, and 
side issues useful to humanity at large have been settled 
in the best manner. I have in mind the Saar government, 
the settlement of Upper Silesia, and lately the Austrian 
loan, as being in the first category; while in the second 
I place the white-slave and opium-traffic reforms, with a 
variety of other good work. But the League doesn’t offer 
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us any road to the heart of the Old World’s troubles. I 
rather think business codperation might be better, but I 
don’t know much about business, nor how the men of 
affairs feel on both sides of the ocean. Apparently what 
suits one nation the other hates. Different blood, tradi- 
tions and education make up altogether different charac- 
ters, and each people over there judges us as we do them, by 
the standards each is used to. It has been bedlam let loose 
ever since that misnamed Big Four undertook to re-create 
the world in 1918-19, and brought about chaos.” 

I seized this occasion to tell about some of the conversa- 
tions I had had in various countries during my recent trip, 
when business men as well as politicians had expressed an 
immense longing to see American action in almost every 
sphere of Europe’s life. The usually calm Englishmen had 
perhaps been clearest in asking for American codperation 
and in saying they were prepared to make great concessions 
to gain it. 

I had been much struck by the frank admissions of help- 
lessness everywhere abroad. 

‘“Why can’t the world’s business leaders meet and talk 
over the world’s plight?’”’ I asked. ‘‘The Britisher is sane 
and steady and has had long experience. He claims his 
technical ability is of equal value with our energy and 
generosity, and that he should be our middleman in nego- 
tiating with the continent of Europe. Wouldn’t you like 
to see us go into Europe with our interests well guarded? 
This hasn’t generally been the case in the past, but English 
and Americans speak the same language in more ways 
than one, and we could be the Britishers’ partner more 
satisfactorily than that of any other nation, even if in other 
than economic fields we find we have much more in common 
with Latins or Slavs than with our English cousins. All 
Europe wants apparently to talk things over, and if we 
could manage at least to have that exchange of opinions 
something might come of it. Don’t you think so?” 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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If I Were Thin 


F I WERE thin—ah, love, if I were 
[vis 
I'd greet the dinner menu witha grin, 
Those sylphlike belted jackets I would 
wear, 
And pass by nothing on the bill of fare. 
With oysters, soup and turkey I’d be- 
gin; 
Some caviar, perhaps, served in a tin; 
Then roast beef as an entrée, and some 
vin— 
Assuming I could order liquer there— 
If I were thin. 


No more I’d fear the dreaded double 
chin, 
For calories I would not care a pin, 
But nonchalantly munching an éclair, 
My graceful form draped loosely in a 
chair, 
My much too spacious belt I’d then pull 
in, 
If I were thin. 
—Newman Levy. 


The Shaksperean Craze 


WINKLE, twinkle, little Star, 
How I wonder what you are 
Up to! Is it rather risky 
Bedroom farces, French and frisky? 
Highbrow heroine, vampire vapid? 
Or a melodrama rapid, 
Full of throbbing throes and thrills, 
Crooks and countesses and chills? 
Twinkle, twinkle, little Star, 
In electric lights you are. 


Twinkle, twinkle, little Star, 

How I wonder what you are 

Booked for! Do you mean it, really? 
Aren’t you threatening us, merely? 
Ethel, Marjorie, Laurette, 

Jane and Julia tried—but yet, 

Isn't Shakspere a banality 

Played with only personality ? 
Twinkle, twinkle, litile Star, 

You are far from Juliet—far! 


Twinkle, twinkle, little Star, 
How I wonder what 
you are 
Thinking! Just be- 
cause the box 
Office says the public 


flocks 

In to see you look so 
pretty, 

Don’t you think it is a 
pity 

Not to have a voice, a 
talent, 

Ere you try a réle so 
gallant? 

Twinkle, twinkle, lit- 
tle Star, 

Dow’t essay a part bi- 
zarre! 


Twinkle, twinkle, lit- 
tle Star, 

How I wonder what 
you are 

Bound for! Repuia- 
tions perish 

When ambitions mad 

. you cherish. 

Little plays for little 
actors 

Silence critics and de- 
tractors. 

Play yourself as you 
have played it— 

Shakspere’s noble 
task? Evade it! 

Twinkle, twinkle, lit- 
tle Star, 

You are better as you 
are! 

—Gelett Burgess. 
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Perkins May be Absent:Minded, But He Never Forgets to Water His Garden 
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his brochure entitled Shoy 
Why and Why Not? defines 
shortest possible distance het 
advertisers; and Dr. Alfred 
would, I am sure, describe j 
reading matter—but I eons 
its mission is nobler stil], 
opinion the short story is {} 
need today of our eleyator | 
switchboard operators, and || 
pared this little book in th 
hope that you who master ¢} 
ples contained herein will str 
tribute your share to light. 
burdens of these oppressed p 
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STRUCTURE 


HE short story, as 

tell you, is far easier to 
to read. Almost anyon 
instruction can write ¢ 
must admit that the mi 
among modern writers hi 
whose instruction was 
proper. As Aristotle said 
liam Lyon Phelps—or i 
been the other way ro 
must have a beginning, ¢ 
an end.” Now, the best way: 
oneself of these three essent 
make a diagram thus: " 


A Be 
BEGINNING MIDDLE 


An interesting developmento! 
occurred when one of my] 


Why Aren’t You Writing Short Stories? bright lad of fifty-seven who contributes man 


By MISS MIGNON CRAW 


Instructor in Short-Story Writing at the Transylvania 
Pharmaceutical College 


things to The Literary Digest—found, after exper 
with his diagram, that if he eliminated A—his Be 
it would save a lot of time and trouble for everyh 


cerned. Next time you feel like writing a story 
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THE SHORT STORY 


OW that the short story is acknowledged as an art 
almost equal to the movies, and since our leading 
colleges—including the dental, agricultural and corre- 
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Now here’s a crop to make you stop 
And state your admiration 

For all fifteen will soon be seen 

In Campbell’s rich creation! 


Vegetable Soup that’s real! 


| Just the hearty, delicious, filling kind of 
30up you mean when you come home hungry 
and say to yourself: ““What I want is a good 
aot plate of real vegetable soup!” Fifteen 
| 

vegetables, picked at their prime in the finest 
yardens, are in 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


| Rich broth of fine beef, substantial cereals, 
yesh herbs and tasty seasoning add _ their 


== Do you know all the 
delicious Campbell’s Soups? 
iourishment and flavor. Thirty-two ingredients 


n this one famous soup! Baby limas, dainty 
deas, sweet corn, juicy tomatoes, potatoes— 
hte and sweet ,— Chantenay carrots, choice 
urnips, chopped cabbage, celery, barley, 
iphabet macaroni. Each spoonful laden 
vith real strength-giving food! 


z; kinds 12 cents a can 


‘They are decidedly worth 
knowing. In addition to 
your regular favorite 
Campbell’s kinds, you will 
enjoy serving and tasting 
each week some of the 
soups you are not familiar 
with. It’s such an easy and 
delightful way to give 
variety to your table—so 
welcome to every woman 
who has to plan the meals. 
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XVI 


T 10:30 King Garnet had reached his room, lighted 
A the gas jet and filled his pipe. All his senses were 
sharpened; his ears listened for a footfall; his eyes 
watched the door and barely wandered from it; he was 
quiet as the grave with expectancy. He sat there for 
fifteen minutes, when feet climbed the uncarpeted stairs; 
a knock fell on the door. Hesprang up, called 
“Come in!’’ and Paul Bobby entered. 

They looked at each other, and Bobby 
nodded. He closed the door very quietly. 
He had the knack—which at many times he 
had found useful in adventures both amorous 
and more material—of 
closing doors without a 
sound, of moving without 
stirring the air. He was 
resolute and furtive at the 
same time, and there was a 
light in his cold black eyes. 

“‘Expect me?’’ he 
queried. 

“Yes,” King nodded. 

“You have faith,” said 
Bobby. 

INO, > sald | Kanes 
hunch; an inspiration.” 

“‘Tnspiration is what you 
will need, my friend,”’ said 
Bobby, and he peeled off 
his dress overcoat and 
tossed it with his silk 
muffler on the table, where 
his hat and cane already 
lay. He looked the room 
over thoroughly and with 
a slight smile. 

““You’re not exactly 
doing yourself proud at 
the moment, eh?”’ 

““As you see,’’ 
replied. 

Bobby took the room’s 
one chair and opened his 
cigarette case. King set- 
tled himself on the narrow bed close by. ‘‘Have 
a cigarette?’’ said Bobby, proffering his own. 

For a short while after the cigarettes were 
lighted there was silence between the two young 
men. It was due not so much to hesitation as to 
deliberation on Bobby’s part. He was again 
thinking his proposition over, and weighing up 
his man, while suspense numbed King’stongue. Quite sud- 
denly Bobby got to work. 

“Look here, you, Johnson. I suppose that’s not your 
name, but, as you remarked, it will serve as well as any 
other. Answer my questions again. You have no down 
on Silver Garnet?” 

“No,’’ said King. 

“Nor any hold on him of any kind?” 

= Nor? 

“And you're right up in a tight place for five hundred 
pounds.” 

Same 

“You’d do anything short of murder and arson to get 
me 

“T would.” 

“Tried any particular way?” 

“T’ve got no further than looking around jewelers’ 
windows.”’ 

“Ah,” said Bobby with an air of satisfaction, 
you’d definitely got as far as that, had you?” 

pena 

“HWver—er—done anything of that kind? In your line 
acral. 

That made King laugh, and his laughter caused his 
mere shake of the head to convince Bobby. 

“Well,” he said, “‘you’re desperate. I’ve a ticklish 
job I want done quickly and quietly and without any bun- 
gling. A skilled criminal is not really what I want; some 
dare-devil practical joker would really fill the part better. 
The risks are yours entirely. If you fail and get nabbed 
I disown any connection with you, except I shall speak 
to having had you cadging round for money. You’ve got 
to shoulder the risks and let me and my partner go safe. 
You understand? 

“The pay’s high—five hundred pounds—and the work 
will take twenty-four hours at the outside.” 

* Lamion tte. 

“Know Silver Garnet by sight?” 

King claimed this knowledge casually. 

“Now look here!’’ said Bobby, his quiet voice growing 
somewhat staccato and his eyes brighter. “Silver Garnet 


King 


“but 
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has to be kidnaped and lost as soon after dark tomorrow 
as it can happen.” 

“You ask me to kidnap Silver Garnet?” 

“Tt is the job I offer you.” 

“There’s some kick to a job like that,’’ King mused, 
and his heart felt lighter and more laughing than it had 
for three months. 

“Like it?”’ said Bobby. 

“Tt makes me laugh.” 

“M-m! Understand, you take all the risks. 
appear from the game entirely.” 

“We? Who’s your pal?” 

“T can tell you enough to satisfy your curiosity,” said 
Bobby; ‘‘but I don’t propose to tell you more. There’s 
no purpose in it, and the less you know the better. There’s 
a certain important deal which I want a certain friend of 
mine—or rather, a man who will become a friend of mine 
if I help him to what he wants—to pull off at his own 
figure; the figure he’s prepared to offer as a piece of sound 
business. Any much higher figure would be preposterous. 
But Silver Garnet is preposterous. He’s going butting in 
with some fancy offer that nosane man would compete with. 
Out of his sheer, silly ignorance and conceit he does it, but it 
will bust the other fellow’s scheme just the same. DoI ex- 
plain clearly, or do I not? You see, there will be two offers 
for this concern, and one will be Silver Garnet’s, who 
will outbid any reasonable figure the other fellow offers. 
Get Silver out of the way, and the only offer going—which 
is a pretty fair one on the whole—will be taken. You get 
my meaning?” 

“Absolutely !”’ 

“Silver Garnet’s like a mad bull among china at the 
present moment; rushes at everything; sees himself as a 
big speculator, a mighty company promoter, great film 
magnate or anything else that takes his fancy. Only idea 
that never occurs to him is that he’ll inevitably come out 
on the wrong side of everything. His ignorance is so 
colossal that he takes himself for a clever man.” 

“‘What’s this particular business, then?” 

“Films,” said Bobby after a momentary hesitation. 
“No doubt you want to know a little about what you’re 


We dis- 


BY HENRY Rat 


‘“‘When You See That Every 
of the Way Must be Taken 
Stones, You’ll Decide tol 
Over it With Me in My Limo 


T’ll tell yo 


asked to do. 
willingly. The immediate negotiations are i 


That’s all right. 


two picture houses—big uns. I’ve told ti 
director of the company concerned in purd 
that I think I can work Silver Garnet.” 
““Where do you come in?” 7 
“T shall ask for a five-year contract at m 
and get back into the work I love doing.” 
“Silver Garnet would give you a contract 
“That fool? He'd be broke in twelve 
ever started on the game. He has money, but 
That’s Silver all over. He can’t imagine’ 
fuller purse than he himself’s got. Yes, he'd! 
within twelve months. Why, we’re doing th 
a service if we keep him out—not that ! 
exactly a lawful action, I’m afraid.” 
“Lawful be hanged! If that’s all you watl 
‘And all the penalties—if any—are youls, 
exposure, and I disown you.” 7 
“That’s all right,’’ cried King Garnet fro 
heart. ‘And now we come to my end of thes 
and how do you pay over my five hundred? 
“T shall give you a post-dated check—?t 
exactly two days from now—on the Sub- 
Bank in King William Street. If in the meal 
Garnet has made his deal and bought the P! 
by any ways or means you'll find that chet 
Adversity and its strange fellows had shal 
Garnet’s wits. His trusting good nature W4 
the past. He saw the shifts and dodges, th 
turns made by men to make and keep mo! 
begun to guess that some men would rob thi 
gladly as they would loot a safe; or send thes 
thousand widows and orphans to glory, to” 
with profit to themselves. And he knew tha 
promise to pay this or that for a service that! 
servitor dear—and then sneak off, paying ® 
had already seen taxi drivers tricked; am A, 
natures put to dinner bills; and those 0 ® 
thrust aside consciencelessly by those of { 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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Type 61 Has Grown Even Greater 


At its introduction, Type 61 was regarded as 
the greatest Cadillac ever produced and, in- 
deed, as the criterion of fine car manufacture 
the world over. 


Month by month, new features and refine- 
ments have been added as Cadillac engineers 
and craftsmen have worked to bring Type 61 
even nearer to perfection. 


Today, moulded and matured by intensive con- 
centration on the one type, the car rises to a 


still higher plane of excellence, and its margin 
of leadership is noticeably increased. 


Type 61 today is even finer, even more depend- 
able and desirable, more representative in every 
way of Cadillac craftsmanship at its highest pitch. 


Definitely proving this advanced quality and 
splendidly rewarding it, is the fact that in 
the past few months demand for Type 61 
with its V-Type eight cylinder engine has 
reached its greatest magnitude and far ex- 
ceeds the demand for any previous Cadillac. 


eee ev ODOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, "MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

He therefore leaned across the table to Paul Bobby and 
asked, ‘‘How do I know I won’t find it stopped anyway, 
as soon as it’s written? How do I know I won’t do your 
job and find myself a fool for my pains?” 

Bobby was in no way discomposed. 

“T’m not surprised it occurs to you. You'll find the 
money all right, because we prefer your silence to your 
speech, discredited as that speech would be.” 

“All right,” said Garnet. “‘But I tell you, if things are 
not O. K. two days from now when I walk into that bank 
with the check—why, I’ll speak. Speak? J’llroar! And 
little as you think it, I’ll be believed.” 

“Rot!”? said Bobby. ‘‘We’re not out to do you. 
You’ll draw your money fair and square. But rot, about 
being believed! There is no mistaking a man on his 
uppers’’—his practiced eye ran over the other—‘“and 
that’s what you’re on. Your uppers, my good fellow! 
You’re seedy; you come from nowhere, you’re nobody. 
I don’t advise you to shout.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong,’’ King Garnet returned. 
“T come from somewhere pretty definite, and Silver 
Garnet would believe me.” 

For a few moments Bobby stared curiously and uncer- 
tainly. Then he remarked: 

“All right. No need for all this rough stuff. I’m offer- 
ing you a high-priced job. Youtakeit. That’s all either 
side wants, I suppose. Let me show you that pretty pic- 
ture you want to see.” 

He drew out a thin pocketbook of morocco, gold 
mounted, and from its few papers selected a folded check. 
He spread it on the table. 

“T brought it with me, you see,’’—he indicated the 
signature—‘“‘he had an idea notes would be better. But I 
don’t think it matters anyway; and I think you’d better 
not come calling round at 
all. 

“T part from you to- 
night; you take what steps 
you choose; this can be 
cashed in two days; I don’t 
set eyes on you again, or 
you on me. Understand?” 

“‘T can’t suppose we find 
any mutual pleasures in 
each other’s society,’”’ King 
Garnet returned. 

He took the check. It 
was fully made out, and 
signed “J. Ogilvey.”’ 

“Thanks,” he said. 

He put it away in an in- 
ner breast pocket. His head 
swam a little; his heart 
felt transcendently light 
andelated. There remained 
only achievement and that 
check would really be his— 
or rather Anna’s. Bobby 
watched. 

“How,” he asked, with 
the first uneasiness he had 
shown, “do you propose to 
carry the thing out?” 

“What are his move- 
ments tomorrow evening?”’ 

“No engagements,”’ said 
Bobby; ‘‘but I can arrange 
for him to dine at his club. 
I'll find a reason. That’ll 
be easy. We can get him 
out.” 

“‘What’s the size of his 
chauffeur?”’ 

“Big soft chap,’ said 
Bobby. 

“Silver hasn’t changed 
his livery?” 

“No, he only renewed 
it, spick and span. Can’t 
help dropping money, Sil- 
ver can’t.” 

““Where’s the old suit?” 

“‘T suppose the fellow’s 
got it, to sell, or do as he 
likes with.” 

“Ts he sleeping in the 
house still?” 

“cs Yess 

“Ts he in tonight?” 

“No; Silver’s dining with 
Lord Ivinghoe. The car’ll 
be fetching him soon.”’ 

King Garnet bounded to 
his feet. 

“Give me a taxi fare.” 

Bobby’s mouth folded 
tight. 


“T didn’t promise extras,’’ said he, with eyes like gimlets. 

“You silly fool, I’ve got to have my expenses! Give me 
a taxi fare. I haven’t got five bob. Paid my overdue 
rent just before you came in. They caught me for it on 
my way upstairs. Come! Quick! Ten bob!” 

With a hostile stare, Bobby drew out a ten-shilling note 
and handed it over slowly. 

“Don’t you run up expenses,”’ he threatened, “‘or—— 

“Or?” King snarled, reaching for his hat. 

“Tt ought to come off that check, dashed if it oughtn’t!”’ 

“You try it on!’’ King snorted, making for the door. 

Bobby reached it, too, realizing that the business had 
begun. 

“Here! You! Johnson! What are your plans?” 

“Leave ’em to me! All you do is to see he goes out in 
his car tomorrow night, and then that the chauffeur gets 
down to deliver a note somewhere specified before Silver 
gets out.” 

Paul Bobby’s mind ran like lightning along the track 
before it. 

“He'll dine at his club. I'll fix up some guests there 
for him tomorrow morning. On the way he shall stop at 
the Senior Charlton to deliver a note or something or 
other to Lord Ivinghoe. I’ll see it’s necessary to do it. 
Know the Senior Charlton? The chauffeur will have to 
go right inside to speak to the hall porter; I’ll see he has 
something definitely to speak about, for Silver. Silver 
remains in the ear.” 

“That’s all I want. I’ll be waiting near the Senior 
Charlton from 7:30 tomorrow evening.” 

“A moment, you, Johnson! You're not to kill him. 
Not to go in for anything messy.” 

“He shall be safe as a baby with its nurse.” 

Bobby laughed. 

“Baby he is, and nice lot o’ nurses he’s got!” 


” 


One of the Most Side:Splitting Rounds Ever Fought Was Fought in That Moonlit Road That 
April Night Between the Half Brothers 
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“Say, though,” King corrected, “‘insteaq 
his club, after stopping at the Senior Charl 
arrange for him to dine out at Regent’s Park, 
or somewhere like that? Maida Vale woul 

For a few seconds Bobby’s mind ran on, 
fix him a dinner party in Hampstead. Leay, 
thing to me. Tomorrow night he shall diy 
Sir Toby Framlingham or Julius Hepburn, tj 
out there. Leave it to me! I can work on: 
the way the wind bends reeds. . . . I gay 

But King Garnet had opened the door ang 
halfway downstairs. While Bobby still sto 
tening, he heard the street door bang far }g| 

He put on his coat and muffler, dusted 
looked around the narrow room a moment, 
he went out. He had known it all by heart }j 
he learned the uses of rich women and yain p 
not yet quite forgotten that one turned of 
every possible occasion. Mechanically he re; 
turned off King Garnet’s flickering jet hef 
went down into the street and made his way 
that Silver would pay for under the headin, 
Secretarial Expenses, to the Legation Dance 
even now Lucia would be awaiting him, afte 
at a theater. She would give him a perfect; 
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ILVER GARNET’S chauffeur missed his 

of livery from the hook where it hun 
pretty good sale he had in mind; and he thou 
servants had played a joke on him, being in 
pressed by their denials. The master of th 
dining out, the chauffeur had gone to fetch 
the servants were all shut into the servants 
King Garnet opened the front door noiselessly; 
oiled latchkey 
been on his k 
these three 
exile—slipped 
shadow up th 
down again, } 
of livery over! 

But the ch 
pected a riotou 
maid; and hes' 
her when, th 
evening, he | 
car round for! 
7:30. 

Silver lay in 
mornings noj 
making up for! 
good habits of 
He did not 
Bobby had be 
ing very earl 
busily. Sir Tol 
but Julius Hep 
and Paul Bob 
of brain was él 
to the situation 
devising. 

“T say, Hep 
Paul Bobby, wl 
hardly recall. 
good of you to 
I’msure. ... 
I’m secretary t 
net just now. | 
your pardon? 
that’s the mat 
. . . Yee 
the works. To 
know. une 
him? . .. Is 
him? , ae 
just what I’m) 
ring you up @l 
matter of fact,) 
him, in a way; 
Lucia Aveline! 
think; though! 
didn’t notice h 
Now, look her 
are you doin 
tonight? If 
ask him to di! 
with you at. 

ask! 


I'll tell you, old 
thinking of buy 
Adventurer, J 
that weekly | 
write your 


to know. + +* 
(Continued 0" 
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Never before has any Chalmers been so beautiful 
's this improved Chalmers Six. 


Never has any Chalmers performed so amazingly 
vell, nor possessed such a satisfying wealth of 
sower and speed, nor yielded such a high degree 
f economy. 


che truth is that this car is actually worth hun- 
reds more than the price we have placed upon it. 


Not only on the score of its beauty of design; 
ut, even more, on the score of the quality 
qat is so carefully built into it, and the results 


le owner gets. 


t is an easy thing for engineers to increase the 


_ ower of an engine, or its speed, or both. 


| Improved _ 


COPIES 


But it requires the highest sort of engineering skill 
and resource to do both, as Chalmers engineers 
have now done, and at the same time decrease the 
consumption of fuel and oil. 


It requires, further, that other indispensable 
element—a plant equipped with fine preci- 
sion machinery, and broad knowledge and ex- 
perience, without which such quality work cannot 
be produced. 


Approach the improved Chalmers Six with the 
performance and the riding comfort of much 
higher-priced cars in mind. 


You will be delighted to find in this car—at 
hundreds less—the same splendid abilities of speed 
and power, and the same smooth, easy riding. 


Five-Passenger Touring car, §1185; illustrated. Seven-passenger Touring, $1345; Sport Touring, 
$1445; Sedan-Coach, 1585; Seven-passenger Custom-type Sedan, *2095. All models equipped with 
dise steel wheels and non-skid cord tires. Prices F. O. B. Detroit; Revenue Tax to be added 


Chalmers Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Chalmers Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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thank me, old man. . And—are you there?—Garnet 
was asking me specially about you yesterday. . . . And 
if you rang up, reminded him you both dined at Lucia 
Aveline’s—for I’m sure you haye—and asked him to 
dinner tonight, I believe he’d come like a shot. Do you 
no harm either, if he’s going to buy the paper. . . . No, 
no, don’t thank me. I want to give Silver Garnet the 
pleasure of meeting you again, because I know he’s keen 
to have it; only the pleasure would be greater if the invi- 
tation came spontaneously from you. He’s the shyest 
man you ever—you’ll ring him up? Do it in ten minutes. 
He’ll be bucked no end. I say, don’t say I let on about the 
sale. It’s allin theair. . . . Thanks. . . . G’-by.” 

So Silver got into his car with 
a distinct feeling of gratification. 
A man—a Julius Hepburn—had 
rung him up. He had turned to 
Bobby to ask ‘‘Who’s this?” 
Young Bobby had been warmly 
pleased. 

““Why, Hepburn’s one of our 
biggest journalists, sir! You 
met him at Lucia Aveline’s. 
Probably thought him an insig- 
nificant chap and never noticed 
him. But he noticed you. Been 
talking about you ever since. 
Has he asked you to dinner, sir? 
I’d go, I would. It’d please him. 
He’d be bucked no end. And 
aninvitation from Julius is quite 
a good thing too. Don’t say I 
mentioned it, because of course 
it’s his affair, not mine; but he’s 
doing a book of big business ca- 
reers—biographical. I suppose 
nobody can impart the touch of 
romance to a thing like that as 
Hepburn could do, it. What I 
think is, he wants to get round 
you to be put in it. You see, 
your career’s pretty remarkable; 
youre a very outstanding figure; 
and that’s what I think. If that’s 
what he’s after I wouldn’t refuse 
him. Really, I wouldn’t.”’ 

“T’ll see about that,’’ said 
Silver with a swell at his heart 
that suffused his veins and made 
him heady. ‘‘ Meanwhile, Bobby, 
call him up and say I’ll be de- 
lighted to dine at 7:30 tonight.” 

Silver was heady again, then, 
when he got into his car to go to 
this new triumph. The day had 
been busy. The young inventor 
had lunched with him. He had 
made his decision unalterably 
about the purchase of the two 
Atholl picture houses. The 
greatest journalist in London 
wished to include him in his 
brilliant book of big business 
careers. He found life fine. 

As he drove he was wondering 
about old Ivinghoe. He sup- 
posed he was worth a five- 
hundred-guinea fee as director of 
the Garnet Superfilm Company. 
Superfilm it would be called, for 
Garnet’s whole mind was in a 
superlative attitude as regarded 
himself and his affairs. Old 
Ivinghoe had been awfully pleas- 
ant at dinner last night and had made some gratifying 
introductions as he ambled through his club, Silver 
Garnet quivering with exaltation at his side. Silver was 
glad Bobby had reminded him that Lord Ivinghoe had 
an interest in natural history, was a past hunter of big 
game and would be particularly enthralled by that new 
book of Abbey’s that Bobby had bought for the Garnet 
library that afternoon. It was a good idea to stop at 
Ivinghoe’s club, according to Bobby’s suggestion, and 
leave that book, with Silver’s card, and ‘‘Have you seen 
this? Pretty fine!’’ scribbled on it. 

Ivinghoe was an old fellow worth pleasing by such 
attentions. 

“He’ll be awfully touched and pleased,’ Bobby had 
said; ‘‘and, personality as he is, the old man’s lonely. And 
he’s taken an extraordinary liking to you. Hasn’t 
many intimate friends, Ivinghoe hasn’t.”’ 

The car rolled smoothly up the Mall, turned and ran 
into St. James’s. They drew up at the vast dark portals of 
Ivinghoe’s club. The chauffeur alighted, came to the door 
for the book and went sedately up the steps of the club. He 
disappeared within the big swing door. Silver lay back, 
dreaming. 


His chauffeur was quickly in the driving seat again, and 
they headed northwest. 

Silver wondered what Mr. Julius Hepburn would be like. 
The fellow would spread himself, no doubt. Silver smiled. 

The usual traffic blocks occurred as far as Regent’s 
Park, but after that there was little private traffic on the 
roads. They ran on and on; came to Hampstead, the 
chauffeur showing no lack of decision as to direction. 
Silver himself had no idea of where Julius Hepburn’s 
house lay. But as the big car purred on melodiously, 
without a pause, he congratulated himself on the new 
chauffeur who knew his London really well. 

“Every inch of it,”’ Silver thought. ‘Yes; I can pick a 
man as well as most.” 


I am Fated,"’ Said Lucia. ‘‘There Comes a Time When Quite Suddenly a Woman Meets Her Fate. — 
Nothing Can Help Her’’ 


The wooded slopes on either side of the darkish road of 
the best residential Hampstead were practically unknown 
to Silver. But he was very comfortable. Bobby had mixed 
him, before going out, one of the finest cocktails he had 
ever tasted. In fact he had drunk two. 

He was very sleepy, and between recurring blanks 
against which his mind struggled he registered the wish 
that he should be at his best this evening. 

Two of those particular cocktails—seemed rather much— 
fine idea—book of big business careers 

Silver slept. 


When Silver awoke the car still rushed through the 
dark. He had slept through the stop at an all-night garage 
for petrol; he had slept while King Garnet jammed the 
fastenings of the door. And when at length he awoke it was 
to darkness and complete silence, save for the even rush of 
the car. He leaned back a while, not troubling himself as to 
his whereabouts or errand; then gradually realized his din- 
ner clothes; struggled, and recalled that he was going out 
to dinner; recalled it should now be Hampstead; judged 
it wasn’t; felt a hungry void within him and looked at 
his wrist watch. It was two o’clock in the morning! 
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He had had no dinner, and he was being 
speed from forty to fifty miles an hour along 
without a house or person in sight; and no] 
either, save the dimmed lamps of the ear, 

Silver sat up aghast in a moment and eryj 
astonishment, “Am I mad? Or who is?” | 
speaking tube: “Hey, Jarvis! You! Hey! | 

The chauffeur presented the dim shape of 
making no sign of response. 

Silver rapped frantically on the glass. So fj 
he called and rapped, his astonishment gn 
beginning, and then anger rushing over him 
He flung away the speaking tube and tried { 


wasn’t that he intended to get out while tray 


pace, but he just y 
that he could if } 
He could not, for ¢ 
jammed. He star 
them, but his prid 
some possession w 
He respected this q 
much lightly to day 
tried the speaking 
he bellowed into 

spired; his voice. 
and hoarse. Minut 
still they rushed 0, 

Silver began to « 
himself frantical 
being kidnaped, F 
pose? He might |} 
On what count 
Jarvis? Where wer 
And suddenly, 
heremembered the] 
deal. The Athollp 
make their answer 
today. Silver mus 
town; or at least 
phone or post offic 
he could wire his pr 
was nearly 2:30 no 
were driving on 
Jarvis must take | 
London. They mi 
stantly. Seven hou 
of driving! Why, th 
done at least ah 
eighty miles! 

He sought the g 
again. 

“Here, Jarvis, you 
What in hell d’you 
doing? Where d 
you're going? Ans 
swer me, I say! Ds 
swer me! What tl 
you mean? Jarvis! 
lowed. ‘Jarvis! — 
gone staring mad, } 
Stop! Do you hear 
going to beserioustt 
I tell you! Stop! § 

The chauffeur mi 

Silver sat back a 
his brow, from ¥ 
trickled. He felt fe 
it all mean?” hem 

He contemplate 
sheet of glass which! 
into the car—the| 
glass with the ¢ 
blacker form limne 
He snatched up t 

tube again. | 

“Hi! You crazy fool!’ he shouted. “Tl bre 
I'll get at you! I’ll break up the car! Stoy) 
S-t-o-0-0-p!”’ 

The car rushed like a swallow on the wing! 
crested it and swooped down the other side. 
graph poles, like black skeletons, flew by. 
speed on a long stretch of straight highroad, 
ometer, which Silver could not see, jumped | 
sixty—sixty-five—seventy—eighty miles. 
had darkened the night were scudding away; 
white as a lily, was trying to show herself 
came. Silver stared through the glass; | 
passed, and the moon won her battle, he coul! 
road on which a car could race at its top sp! 
before him like a light ribbon between black 
trees sentineled along the hedges. The wht 
seemed horribly to threaten him. | 

“I’m going for it!’’ Silver yelled, beside hi 
smashed the wall of glass that hemmed hit 
cool wind sang through. Then he felt their 

“A-ha!” he shouted; but he was afraid, | 
raced oddly. He wound his muffler round 

(Continued on Page 145) | 
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Your refrigerator 
ds this double action 
cleanser 


srite keeps it sweet and odorless 
as well as spotlessly clean 


To guard against food odors 
and flavors which so stubborn- 
ly cling in the moist cold air of 
your refrigerator, give aweekly 


HAPS there is no other place connected with the kitchen elasheing with Sanbrite. 


the double action cleanser 


sh is the object of such special care from the housewife, 


efrigerator. 


‘ightly so. For it absorbs food flavors and holds unappe- 
dors; it may easily become the source of contaminating 
that menace the health. 


ze chamber, as well as the food chambers, requires some- 
ore than superficial cleansing with soap and water. Every 
edge and surface must be free not only from visible dirt 
‘n but from invisible impurities. 


kly cleansing with Sunbrite, the double action cleanser 
‘Pp your refrigerator free from all impurities. 


junbrite has this special quality, due to a mild but 
/ purifying element in its composition. There is double 
4 its cleansing; it cleans and scours thoroughly as all good 
-3 do, but in addition, it also sweetens and purifies. 


‘ently abrasive to scour off stains and hardened particles, 
f: is not coarse enough to scratch. : And because it has no 
iarsh chemicals in it, it does not irritate the hands. 


. of Sunbrite costs only a few cents. The great produc- 
cities of Swift & Company make possible this low price— 
lwer than you often pay. And count a United Profit 
eCoupon with every can. 


ais double action cleanser in your refrigerator. It will 
-ooking clean and smelling sweet—without extra work. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Double 


action 
yet costs less 


Wash thoroughly in soap suds the knife 
with which you have cut an onion; then 
cut a lemon or an apple with it—and the 
onion flavor is still there. A Sunbrite 
cleansing not only polishes the knife but 
destroys every trace of the onion flavor 


A short trip 


to the ORIENT 
from Seattle 


Information Office Washington, D.C. 
a 


Please send without obligation the U. S. 
Government Booklet giving travel facts. I am 
considering a trip to the Orient 
to South America (]. 
ad O 3d QO. 


My Address— 


Now it is possible 

to make a short trip 
to the Orient! A six 
weeks’ journey can in- 
clude the most interest- 
ing places in the Far East 
and involves surprisingly 
small expense. Investi- 
gate now the Govern- 
ment “‘President”’ ships 
that have brought you a 
new travel opportunity 
via the “Short Route”’ 
to the Orient from — 
Seattle. The 


President Jackson 
sails May 14 
President Jefferson 
sails May 26 
President Grant 
sails June 7 
President Madison 
sails June 19 
President McKinley 
sails July 1 


They make the fastest 
time between the United 
States and the Orient! 
And they sail every 12 
days from Seattle! 

If you are planning a trip, 
send the information blank 
below. You incur no obligation. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 


to Europe 1] 
I would travel 1st class 


My Name— 


Admiral Oriental Line 


17 State St. New York City 
112 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 
L. C. Smith Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 


653 Market St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the vessels 
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F ALL my recollections of the 

Sierras, the most vivid center . 
round our night fires. A camp fire 
in the open has ever exercised a strange fas- 
cination upon the minds of mortals; per- 
haps a heritage handed down through a 
thousand generations since that day when 
fire was the one chief factor that gave our 
ancestors power over all other creatures of 
the jungle. There is a certain sense of 
peace and security that floods the human 
soul when the camp fire blazes up. 

Our fires in the Sierras were the most sat- 
isfying I have known. Always our camps 
were high, and pitch-pine stumps were ever 
available. A few of these solid pieces, com- 
pactly piled, make a fire that burns long 
without attention and flames steadily and 
fiercely for hours. I touched off such a fire 
at the base of a huge rock at one edge of 
the depression that graced the center of the 
island, and the flames licked greedily at the 
fat pine, rising in a column that provided 
ample warmth and flooded the little rock- 


‘ bound basin with a mellow glow. 


Rae Lake is actually overcrowded with 
trout, and we could see scores of big fellows 
swimming lazily about in the deep water 
just off the ledges as we rode round the lake 
shore the next morning. A number of fish- 
ing parties were camped on the stream be- 
low, and we met several hikers with packs 
on their backs. 

The trail followed down the South Fork 
of Woods Creek to the confluence, then up 
the main stream, mounting steadily to a 
series of basins above timber line. This was 
the best feed country that we encountered 
in the higher areas of the Sierras, the basins 
being carpeted with velvet meadows. 

It was typical mountain-sheep country, 
the meadows hemmed in by ragged cliffs 
and great masses of slide rock, and I watched 
closely for sheep tracks. Several lines of 
tracks, when traced out to some spot where 
the prints showed clearly, proved to have 
been made by deer. Eventually, in the soft 
earth between two patches of meadow grass, 
I found two perfect tracks left by the fore- 
feet of a bighorn ram. I later learned that 
a man had crossed through this country 
with a pet goat, and consequently felt less 
certain of my find. However, on the far 
side of the pass I found the tracks of a ewe. 

Further evidence that there were big- 
horns left in this section was furnished by 
Mr. McCloud, who stated that he had 
found a dead ram on the head of Woods 
Creek two years before, and that he had 
positive knowledge that certain of his friends 
had seen small bands of the animals both 
high up on the summer range and on the 
Inyo slope where they wintered. There 
were other testimonials to the same end 
and there can be no doubt that a certain 
number, perhaps thirty head, of the big- 
horns of the Sierras still survive in this 
section. 

We topped out on Pinchot Pass after the 
usual steep ascent over solid rock. The 
basin below us was thickly studded with 
lakes, and one of them, sheltered by semi- 
circular cliffs that shut off the sun, was 
frozen entirely over, the ice of sufficient 
strength to support the weight of a bowlder 
that had fallen from above and rolled out 
across the lake. 


A Shelf of Polished Stone 


A few miles down the bottoms, the cliffs 
on our left made a right-angle bend. A 
mile-wide shelf followed along under them, 
its outer edge defined by the gorge through 
which flows the South Fork of King’s River. 
We turned off along this bench, and the 
traveling was different from any we had 
encountered previously. 

One may always expect something new 
in the Sierras. This shelf was floored with 
solid rock, its surface as hard and smoothly 
finished as polished marble. The iron shoes 
of the animals clanged noisily. Upheavals 
of the past had produced various cracks in 
the surface, and the earth that had sifted 
into them had supplied roothold for trees. 
In many spots it seemed that we clattered 
along a forested pavement. 

Bench Lake, perhaps three-quarters of a 
mile across, nestles on this shelf at the foot 
of a rift that breaks back into the cliffs 
above, while a pyramid peak rises from its 
upper end. Snowdrifts still lingered along 
its shores on the sheltered side under the 
cliff, and frothing cascades poured down 


Sierras by Cai 


the crevices of the walls to feed it. Bold 
timbered promontories thrust out into its 
waters from every conceivable angle, form- 
ing a network of twisting bayous, while 
wave-lashed bowlders studded much of the 
troubled surface. Bench Lake is truly a 
spot of wild and matchless beauty. 

Our camp was pitched in a sheltered 
niche at the end of one of the many bayous. 
The animals were somewhat worn, having 
been pushed rather hard for a number of 
days, terminating with this last journey of 
twenty-four miles over rough trails, so we 
decided to stop over a day and give them a 
well-earned rest. There was evidence that 
two other outfits had visited Bench Lake 
during the summer. 

A camp fire of pitch-pine stumps kept 
off the chill that crept in upon our little 
rock-walled niche as night shut down over 
the hills, its reflection setting off the un- 
even knobs of the points that jutted far out 
into the lake with strips of black water 
between. Ispread my bed roll near the fire 
in order to enjoy it for an hour longer. As 
its brilliance waned somewhat I learned 
for the first time that others besides our- 
selves were thereabouts. The dim glow of a 
fire was discernible, merely a vague waver- 
ing light, and I could not determine whether 
it came from near or far. 


Professors on Vacation 


The next morning I stumbled across the 
camp while prospecting among the rocky 
promontories that twisted forth from our 
own niche at the end of the bayou. The 
camp was deserted, but blankets were 
spread upon a spruce-bow pallet near the 
dead ashes of a fire that had been kindled 
in a rock-bound depression in one of the 
higher tongues of land that pushed out into 
the lake. The camp was within 200 yards 
of our own. The occupants later returned 
and proved to be two college professors out 
for a summer hike, transporting their slen- 
der equipment on their backs. Their food 
supply was exhausted ‘and they intended 
heading for the outside on the following 
day, but as our own larder was far in excess 
of our needs, we furnished them with sup- 
plies sufficient to last for another two weeks. 

The narrow tongues of water that writhed 
back into the breaks in the shore line were 
teeming with trout. I saw at least 500 
while wandering about the rocks that next 
morning, many of them big fellows that 
would weigh from three pounds up. The 
outlet drained into an intermediate lake 
perhaps 100 yards in extent, and this little 
body of water was alive with trout that 
had banked up below the outlet and waited 
for food to come swirling down from the 
parent lake. 

The South Fork of King’s River lay be- 
low us, but in dropping down to it we were 
forced to angle well up country toward 
Taboose Pass, striking a well-traveled 
trail that led down a creek to its confluence 
with the river. Several fishing camps 
dotted the river bottoms; but apparently 
their occupants were engaged in fishing the 
stream at points that were sheltered from 
our view, for not one soul did we sight. 
The overflow waters of Bench Lake tum- 
bled to the floor of the cafion in a series of 
falls, the only indication of the marble- 
floored shelf and the beautiful rock-studded 
lake with the wild tumbling gorges above 
it that lay just over the rims beyond our 
range of vision. 

A mile below these falls we started upon 
the ascent of the opposite slope of the 
cafion, and climbed for hours over trails 
so steep that the animals could proceed but 
a few yards at a stretch before halting for 
breath. The series of basins above timber 
line, each with its lake, were rankly car- 
peted with grass, and we encountered more 
flowers here than at any other spot in the 
Sierras. Shooting stars sprouted in heavy 
clusters; and though it was late in August, 
the red columbine thrived in rank pro- 
fusion, along with a goodly variety of other 
blooms. Each succeeding basin was at- 
tained only after a stiff climb over naked 
rock. Late in the afternoon we came out 
in the notch of Cartridge Pass, through 
which, as far as we could ascertain, only 
two outfits had crossed in the last six years. 
Beyond and below us lay Sierra Lake Basin, 


ip Fire and Pe 


By HAL G. EVARTS 


clusters of blue lakes pee 
every break in the 
shrouded the head rea 
tridge Creek; but between us; 
land lay a funnel-shaped dep) 
with loose slide, down which y 
the outfit. 
It was somewhat of a scran 
stuff frequently sliding wi ha 
animal braced its feet and cog 
dislodged by those above hy 
past us, and both mules and 
a sharp watch for such mis 
ahead, leading Babe, and t¢} 
denly halted as a rock, the 
tub, heaved into slow motio 
yards above us, gathered sy 
on with a rush, bringing a sh 
débris in its wake. The hurt 
passed well to our right; an 
thereafter, as if in pro 
travel, Babe set her teeth in 
of my arm. The shock of t 
casioned a convulsive leap o; 
I lost my footing and lande 
down the slide. 
Our way led through thi 
Basin. There were no large b 
but small lakes nestled in eh 
bench and in every crease be 
ering peaks. We made camp 
below Marion Lake, a bea 
water situated at the mouth 
ice that thrust back into the 
to hang on the very lip o! 
which its outlet waters pou re 
cascades. 
An hour before dark a str: 
proached our camp. Then 
stepped out of the pages o 
dealing with the hermits of 
that he prodded a pack burr 
The wayfarer was a § nall 
fifty, and his scant attire ga 
long hard wear. He had 1 
before; but had fashioned 
from a scrap of cardboard, 
mop of hair stood stiffly e1 e 
band of cord that served to 
board shade in place, his f 
ered in a two months’ grow 
coat, too, had been lost, blo ) 
pice, and he traveled in a 
shirt, his arms and shoulder: 
mahogany brown by the su 
the high country. I sized h hi 
hand at the game, one of the 
pectors that float through 
apparent aimlessness, experi 
to make shift with scant equ 
than burden themselves with 
size outfit. Instead he provi 
man with no previous experie 


The Stranger’s 


That night as the pi 
blazed cheerily at the base: 
and we sat with our backs 
a dozen feet away, he exp: 
f es his presence in this little- 

He had learned a trade in } 
specialized trade that is seldom 
outside the larger industri 
after year as he worked at h 
looked forward to the time 
wander through wild coun 
knew only from reading and 
but had never seen. Then hg 
trial depression and unemploy 
had drifted from spot to spot 
an opening, but finding no Pp: 
one of his trade in the large citi 
Western Coast. He had bee 
upon his savings, which h 
never to touch until old 


seen his nest egg diminia 
stopped this leak by taking’ 
a burro and a secondhand | 
whole outfit costing him les 


dered alone through the @ 
Sequoia National Park 
fastnesses of the high Sierré 
had averaged thirty cents ¢ 
We met others who had 
this lonely rover, and some 
scoffed at his mode of liv! 
tracted vacation when he hi 
looking for employment; — 
seemed logical and sound t 
checked the drain upon h 
could live in the hills f 
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he pattern on the floor is 
pld-Seal Art-Rug No. 
S. The 9x 9 ft. size 
sts only $13.50. 
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| GUARANTEE 


ION GUARANTEED 
(OUR MONEY BACK 


Don’t Fail to 
Look for this Gold Seal 


ue is only one guaranteed Congoleum and that is Go/d- 
‘ongoleum identified by the Gold Seal shown above. 
old Seal (printed in dark green on a gold background) 
S$ you against imitation floor-coverings, and gives you 
yitection of our money-back guarantee. It is pasted on 
fze of every genuine Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug and on 
y 2w yards of Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. 


ConGOLEUM CoMPANY 


} 
t INCORPORATED 
cllia New York Boston Chicago 

M neapolis Atlanta Dallas 


Kansas City 
Montreal 


San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 


Modern Rugs for Modern Homes,” an interesting booklet 


showing all the patterns in full color, will be 
sent free on request. 


No. 518 


didn’t have easy-to-clean rugs like this’’ 


«| 


iii 


‘‘When I was young, my dear, we 


It’s not so many years ago that she was young! 
But in those days floors were covered with heavy, 
dusty, unsanitary carpets. Now modern housewives 
are replacing these old-fashioned floor-coverings 
with dirt-free, sanitary ¢!! Congoleum Art-Rugs. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs are easy to clean; 
whisk a damp mop over their smooth, waterproof 
surface, and they’respotless. Easy tolay,too; need 
no fastening whatever for they never curl up at 
the edges or corners. And though their patterns 
are as beautiful as those of expensive woven rugs, 
they cost much less. 


Popular Sizes —Popular Prices 


$9.00 The rugs illustrated are 1% x3 feet $ .60 
11.25 made only in the five large 35x 3 feet 1.40 
13.50 sizes. The smaller rugs are 3 4 f 1.95 
x 10% feet 15.75 made in other designs to BY PEE ae 
x12 feet 18.00 harmonize with them. 35. x68. feet? 50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 
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KF Style F28X 
Light Tan Russia 
Calfskin Oxford 
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Shoes 


Styled for Comfort 
Built for Wear 


Men who follow good 
style always—but fads never 


—in the selection of their 
wearing apparel, are the men 
you will find wearing 
Hanover Shoes. 

They know that back of 
Hanover Style stands Han- 
over Quality—the honest 
leather and skilled craftsman- 
ship that mean comfort, good 
looks, long-lasting wear. 

Hanover, for over a quar- 
ter century, has kept faith 
with the thousands who de’ 
mand high-quality shoes. ' 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 60 Cities 


This is possible because we are 
the only shoe makers in America 
who sell exclusively through our 
own stores. If there is no Hanover 
Store near you, we will fit you from 
Hanover. Catalog of Spring and 
Summer models sent on request. 


HANOVER SHOES, HANOVER, PA. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little Men 
are built of the finest oak- tanned leather 
made. And like Dad’s, they are good- 
looking as well as long-wearing. 


$2.50—$3.00—$3.50. 


Boys’ Brown Russia 


Blucher Lace Shoe 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
scarcely more outlay than a month’s ex- 
penses in the city, well content with his 
lonely camps in the wilderness, the ambi- 
tion of a lifetime achieved and enjoyed to 
the fullest until such time as employment 
in his line should be open to him again. If 
there were more like him there would be 
fewer soup kitchens and bread lines. Also, 
his case constituted the most positive refu- 
tation of the assertions so frequently floated 
by the nibblers, that the national parks are 
the playgrounds of the rich. 

The next morning Woody once again re- 
sorted to his practice of secreting himself in 
the brush and delayed our start for an hour. 
However, we were in no particular haste, 
since we fondly imagined that the worst 
going had been successfully crossed in the 
three miles between the crest of Cartridge 
Pass and our camp on the bench below 
Marion Lake—hopes that were soon shat- 
tered, for the next few miles were the most 
difficult of any stretch that we encountered 
in the Sierras. 

The country fell away in a series of nar- 
row benches of solid rock, each so sharply 
sloping that only the uphill edge of the 
mule’s shoes could secure a purchase, fre- 
quently leaving an inch or more of space 
between the lower edge of the shoe and the 
slippery rock. We rounded each bench in 
turn until finding some crevice that led 
down to the next, then tacked back upon it 
in the opposite direction in search of a route 
that would lead down to the next tier 
below. 

Many of these crevices pinched down to 
mere slits at the bottom, so narrow as to 
grip even the slender hoofs of a mule; and 
after an hour of such travel, seven shoes 
having been pried off in this fashion, the 
boys were forced to unpack the mules and 
reshoe. 

While rounding a sloping rock bench Bart 
lost his footing and fell against a four-foot 
bowlder, the weight of his pack carrying 
him over it in one complete turn, and he 
landed on his feet on the downhill side, 
where he cautiously tested his footing be- 
fore moving on. Except for this fortunate 
landing, Bart would undoubtedly have 
achieved his heart’s desire of rolling on his 
pack; once started, he would have pin- 
wheeled for hundreds of feet. 

After six hours of rather difficult going, 
we came suddenly out into the broad bot- 
toms of the Middle Fork of King’s River 
and turned down that stream on a broad, 
well-traveled trail that led through groves 
of giant pines to Simpson’s Meadow, where 
there was feed in plenty for the animals. 
Several other outfits were camped at the 
meadows, among them a party that had 
camped near us on the Kern. 


The Bear’s Rendezvous 


Simpson’s Meadows has been filed upon 
as a power site. If the application is al- 
lowed it will mean the flooding of the cafion 
for a considerable distance. A few miles 
below Simpson’s, near Tehipitee Dome, the 
valley widens again, and there is a second 
power-site filing on the Middle Fork. 

A few days later we dropped down from 
Granite Pass to the South Fork of King’s 
River, the head of which we had crossed 
near Taboose Pass on our departure from 
Bench Lake. Here we saw the first evi- 
dence of man’s handiwork that we had en- 
countered on the trip. Kenoyer’s summer 
camp, a main dining hall and individual 
cabins for tourists, stood at the edge of a 
grove of giant yellow pines. Kenoyer’s, 
too, is slated for submersion, application 
for a power site having been filed on this 
stretch. Paradise Valley, a few miles above, 
has been similarly applied for; and below, 
at Cedar Grove, a third power-site filing 
has been made. 

A party of four bears had acquired the 
habit of forgathering at the garbage dump 
back of the camp somewhere round ten 
o’clock at night. One of the group was of 
such generous proportions that the camp 
manager rather believed that the old fellow 
might prove to be a California grizzly, even 
though it had been fifteen years since one 
of those animals had been seen in the hills. 
I hoped to get a glimpse of the big fellow in 
the light of a flash torch; but apparently 
there was too much commotion round the 
camp, as not a bear of any size or variety 
put in an appearance at the garbage heap 
that evening. 

The floor of the valley was clean and 
sandy, covered with a light carpet of nee- 
dles that had dusted down from the giant 
pines and cedars. There was no grass and 
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but little underbrush of any variety. Our 
other camps had been high, and the tem- 
perature in the King’s River bottoms was 
sufficient proof of its lower elevation. It 
was very hot as we rode down the valley in 
the morning. The river bank was dotted 
with fishing camps, and we met several pack 
outfits. After leaving the river to ascend 
the south slope of the cafion we passed a 
party of a dozen or more boys with packs 
on their backs, out for a week’s hike through 
the back country. 

As we broke camp on the last morning 
out we knew a pang that was akin to home- 
sickness, for this was our final day on the 
trails. For three weeks we had slept in the 
open, with only the cloudless sky for a can- 
opy, our only music the sigh of the wind 
through the timber-line trees, the hollow 
roar of cataracts and the soft sucking gur- 
gle of the waves romping against the rocky 
shores of some upland lake, the night air so 
fresh and crisp that ice formed on our water 
pail three nights out of five. One cannot 
leave all that for the stifling heat of the val- 
leys and nights under roof, to the accom- 
paniment of the clash and clatter of city 
traffic, without experiencing a wrench such 
as one knows at parting from old friends. 
Therefore it was with no sense of elation 
that Mrs. Evarts and myself started on 
ahead of the outfit with an eighteen-mile 
ride before us. 


Virgin Park Country 


We passed again into the Sequoia Na- 
tional Park, and saw two does within the 
first half mile after crossing the line, the 
first deer we had sighted since that day 
three weeks before when we had tramped 
down Seven-Mile Hill and out of the park. 
On that day we had found the tracks of 
nine different bears in the trail; and here, 
a mile inside the park line, we found the 
dusty stretches similarly littered with bear 
tracks. Other deer were sighted; more 
bear sign at every bend of the trail; one 
more bit of evidence that the wild things 
soon learn the limits of a sanctuary—one 
more bit of conclusive proof of the value of a 
national park as a game preserve. 

This was a well-traveled trail over which 
we rode, the main highway from Giant For- 
est to the South Fork of King’s River; and 
we passed one outfit after another, horse- 
backers and hikers, heading in for a few 
days’ sport with the trout that swarm in 
the South Fork and its tributaries. 

After a ride of perhaps a dozen miles we 
looked down upon a thin white line that 
followed round a sidehill across from us, 
our first glimpse of a wagon road in three 
weeks. A car waited at the end of the road, 
and the driver, a park ranger, hailed us. 

Colonel White, knowing the day of our 
arrival, had sent his car out to meet us at 
the end of the road, and a half hour later 
we were back at our starting point in the 
Giant Forest. We had covered the greater 
part of the present Sequoia National Park 
and the area that is proposed for an exten- 
sion under the Barbour Bill, the whole to 
be ae the Roosevelt Sequoia National 
Park. 

When considering an area for park pur- 
poses there must always be a careful 
weighing of the recreational advantages 
against the commercial possibilities of the 
tract. Where there is any considerable 
opportunity for development of a perma- 
nent character the decision will ever incline 
to that side. However, in weighing the 
proposed development, if it should prove 
to consist merely of another attempt to 
nibble off the natural resources of the re- 
gion without lasting benefit to a great num- 
ber of our population, then the recreational 
advantages are entitled to a hearing on that 
ground alone, since nothing will be lost 
by holding those resources until such time 
as their utilization is of prime necessity. 
Considered from that basis, and quite ex- 
clusive of its economic value if set aside as 
a park, this stretch of country along the 
backbone of the Sierras is the most over- 
whelmingly one-sided example of its sort. 

It is quite the most logical of any of 
the several proposed extensions to various 
national parks, for it has every qualifica- 
tion in its favor and but a scattering hand- 
ful of possibilities on the opposite side of 
the scales. Those few possibilities, however, 
are so vociferously urged by the interested 
parties that they may even yet tip the 
scales in favor of the nibblers. 

The whole extension area is park coun- 
try, its scenic grandeur equaled by but few 
other spots in America. It is virgin, un- 
spoiled; in three weeks of continuous 
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A motor car that truly represents a 
really fine achievement, renders its 
service unobtrusively. 


It gives its best, day in and day out, 
with almost unbroken regularity. 


If there were some way of analyzing 
the obvious contentment of Peerless 
owners, undoubtedly these two state- 
ments would best summarize the 
reasons for their warm satisfaction 
and friendship. 


Pressed for specific points, they would 
unquestionably report that they drive 
their cars for seemingly endless miles 
and months with no necessity for the 
removal of carbon. 


They may not be versed in the princi- 
ple embodied in the Peerless con- 
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struction of cylinder and firing chamber, 
which eliminates this source of constant 
annoyance. 


They may know little or nothing of 
the marvelous exactness of measure- 
ment and precision of manufacture 
responsible for the unusual closeness 
with which the pistons fit. 


But of one fact they are supremely 
aware: The Peerless gives them more 
of genuine pleasure and comfort and 
far less of annoyance and inconvenience 
than they have ever before experienced. 


And when their bills are totaled 
up, they find another source of 
the keenest satisfaction—cost of 
operation and maintenance so low 
that it amounts to actual economy. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
so inaccessible that logging could not be 
conducted at a profit. 

The water that flows down from the 
hills is now used to the fullest extent for 
irrigation in the valleys, so there is no 
possibility of any very large system of 
storage reservoirs being constructed in this 
section. For the rest, five power sites have 
been applied for. These, if allowed, will 
flood the cafions that afford the main leads 
into the country and would decrease the 
value of the region for park purposes by at 
least 50 per cent. 

There you have the scant handful of 
commercial possibilities of the region— 
some little grazing of doubtful value, timber 
so scattered as to render logging operations 
impracticable at present, and a few power 
sites—as against the unrivaled recreational 
advantages of this last bit of virgin wilder- 
ness. 

Even if the park should prove to have 
no economic potentialities, the evidence in 
favor of its creation is still overwhelmingly 
apparent. That its economic value, by it- 
self, would actually outweigh the financial 
possibilities of developing it to the fullest 
extent in any other way is also quite certain. 
Judge Wallace, of California, recently 
handed down a decision based upon the 
economic value of the present Sequoia 
Park. Much might be added along this line; 
but, as I have said, there is small object in 
bolstering up an argument that seems to be 
conceded. 

Apparently we are on the way to success 
in having this area for a pack-trail park. 
The only question, then, since it already 
belongs to us in any event, is just what it 
will cost us to see the fulfillment of our 
wish as to its disposition; for it seems that 
in order to gain this region for a park we 
are being asked to part with another area 
that is already a part of a park; all of 
which brings us back to the question of just 
what is behind all this swapping around of 
our property. 


Garfield Grove in Danger 


The situation is simply this: The pro- 
posed extension area is at present under 
the control of the forest service, though of 
small value to it, while the present Sequoia 
Park is under the national park service. 
Apparently the forest service is willing to 
part with the extension area, provided that 
the park service gives in exchange for it 
three townships of the present park, which, 
of course, will revert to the control of the 
forest service. 

By personifying myself as the American 
public, and discarding all minor details, it 
was not at all difficult to grasp the situa- 
tion. Such a summary would run some- 
thing after this fashion: 

“T am 100,000,000 people and my best 
interests are at stake. I own the proposed 
extension area and desire that it be set 
aside as a pack-trail park. The present 
Sequoia Park also belongs to me in its 
entirety, yet to have my will in the disposi- 


| tion of the one tract I must meekly submit 


to a transgression against my wishes in the 


| disposition of the other. This being true, 
| what does it signify? Are my best inter- 


ests, my decision in the matter of my own 
property, being considered above all else, 
or is there somewhere a balancing of de- 
partmental interests regardless of my will?”’ 

There is the summary. I leave it for you 
so to personify yourself and form your own 
conclusions. 

The three townships that are to be ex- 
cluded from the present park, if the exten- 
sion is added to it, include some of the 
finest standing timber to be found in the 
world today. The Garfield Grove is one 
of the few extensive tracts of the giant 
sequoias left intact. It is to revert to the 
forest service, where it will immediately 
become available for lumbering. There’s 
many a grape stake in that grove of 4000- 
year-old monarchs. The forest service 
gives assurance that the grove will not be 
logged, but will be maintained for recrea- 
tional purposes. If that is true, then just 
what is the reason for transferring this 
tract back to an organization whose reason 
for existing is the conserving, marketing 
and regrowing of our national timber, 
where its maintenance will be a dead ex- 
pense, rather than to leave it under the 
control of an organization whose purposes 
are primarily of a recreational nature, and 
which has made a tremendous success of it? 

Granting the sincerity of the forest serv- 
ice in stating that the grove will not be 
logged—and the sincerity of the present 
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personnel is not to be questioned—just 
how can we have the assurance that it will 
not be logged in ten years, or five years, or 
in six months, whenever the present offi- 
cials have been succeeded by others who 
may entertain entirely different views upon 
the subject? That timber can be sold by 
executive authority without recourse to 
the will of the people if it is transferred 
back to the forest service. Therefore, from 
our viewpoint as the American public, just 
what is it all about, and where is the neces- 
sity for all this trading about when we 
wish it to remain as it is? 

As a nation, it seems that we have made 
a concentrated effort to part with our na- 
tional resources as swiftly as possible; land 
grabs, timber steals, and so on. Always 
there is a hue and ery in progress over some 
vast waste of the past, while the waste of 
the present goes merrily on. Giant killing 
rather than giant harnessing has been 
viewed as development. In most cases it 
has been waste. 


Save the Sequoias 


We can lose nothing by retaining this 
Garfield Grove in the park. It can then be 
utilized at some future time, when the neces- 
sity for the felling of those mighty trees 
is more pressing than the present demand 
for grape stakes. 

The fallacy of this proposed trade is ap- 
parent from many angles. The ruthless 
logging of the sequoias and the coast red- 
woods occasioned great concern in the minds 
of many who feared that the last of these 
giants whose history antedates the records 
of mankind would be destroyed in a single 
generation. Public-spirited citizens con- 
tributed millions of dollars of private cap- 
ital for the purchase of a few tracts in order 
that the titles could be conveyed back to 
the Government that had parted with them 
for a song, and so retained for the benefit of 
future generations of Americans. 

California is the home state of Stephen 
Mather, director of the national parks, the 
man who picked up the loose ends of the va- 
rious parks and combined them into the 
magnificent system of today. Mr. Mather 
has contributed generous slices of his per- 
sonal fortune for the purpose of purchasing 
certain private holdings in his state, and 
conveying the titles back to the Government 
to be used for park purposes for the pleasure 
of future generations. 

Public-spirited citizens of California re- 
cently raised a fund to purchase the last 
privately owned tract within the boundaries 
of the Sequoia National Park and conveyed 
it back to the Government. Tulare County 
subscribed the last $10,000 necessary to 
complete the purchase price and paid it out 
of the county funds. 
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Better One-Ton Motor Truck Haulage 


GMC Model K-16 Provides Enduring, Reliable and 
Economical Transportation of 2000 Pound Loads 


Combining the sturdy strength of 
real motor truck construction with 
speed, convenience and flexibility, 
the Model K-16, one-ton GMC, has 
marked another milestone in motor 
truck transportation. 


In every kind of business over a long 
period, this one-ton truck has estab- 
lished conclusively its ability to per- 
form faithfully under the severest 
conditions. 


The Model K-16 is built entirely of 
motor truck units. Not a passenger 
car part is used in its construction. 
At the same time it is provided with 
comforts for operation and conven- 
ience for maintenance that heretofore 
have been found only in high grade 
passenger cars. 


Model K-16 is complete in every 
detail—it embodies the now famous 
exclusive features of GMC truck 
engine and chassis design. Its equip- 
ment includes such refinements as 
electric starting and lighting system, 
separate ignition, complete instru- 
ment board, pressure lubrication and 

many others. 


In dependability, in economy of oper- 
ation and maintenance, in accessi- 
bility and in its ability to produce 
more hours of uninterrupted haul- 
age, this one-ton GMC offers a new 
and outstanding value in motor 
truck transportation. 


Ask for new Model K-16 booklet 
showing body styles and uses. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY — Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


~, 


GMC Truck Chassis list at the Factory as Follows: 1-Ton, $1295; 
2-Ton, $2375; 3/2-Ton, $3600; 5-Ton, $3950. Tax to be added. 


eneral Motors Trucks 
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No. 4 


The most 
popular 
mantle 
made. 
Either in- 
verted or 
upright. 
15¢ each. 


Of all household articles, gas 
mantles must be bought with 
care and knowledge. Appear- 
ances alone tell you nothing. 

All mantles are not Wels- 
bach. Don’t guess. Don’t 
gamble. The only possible way 
to have quality of light, eye 
restfulness, long life and per- 
manent brilliance is to insist 
on the genuine Welsbach. 

The Shield of Quality and the 
name Welsbach on the box are 
your guarantee of satisfaction. 


At your dealer’s and the Gas Company’s 


GAS MANTLES 


Look for this 
hiel 


“ Reflex” | (Sas 
A thor- |i 
oughly 
reliable 
and sat- || 

isfactory || 

mantle. {ih¢ 
20c each |) 
for in- 
verted or 
upright. 


Inverted or up- 
right, is the 
best gas man- 
tle money can 
buy. 25c each. 


Manufactured by 


WELSBACH COMPANY 
Gloucester, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 
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Abandoned Hulks 


ITY them not, the broken clipper ships, 
Lost barks and brigs in river marsh sunk 


low; 
They have touched stars with silvery finger 


lips, 
Beauty was theirs that we may never know. 
They have danced tiptoe on singing sunny 


seas, 
Drunk the warm dark beneath the Southern 
Cross, 
Known the gay color of lonely, tropic lees, 
The fair day’s gain, the black night’s bitter 
oss. 


They have had youth and grace and loud ac- 
claim: 
Men have bared heads and stood on many 
piers 
Cheering them in—tall ships that captured 
fame— 
As they romped home with canvas in high 
tiers. 
Theirs was rare grandeur—aye! Now let 
them rot, 
Proud still, as always; pray pity them not. 


—Gordon Seagrove. 


Buying at the Source 


DESERVING old couple who had 
worked long and hard at the grocery 
business and had finally rounded up a 
million dollars were blowing themselves to 
a fine new house. The interior decorator on 
the job suggested some good colonial furni- 
ture, and added that he could supply it. 
“No,” said Mrs. Grocer, ‘‘we are going 
abroad and expect to visit Cologne, and we 
will buy it over there.” 


Ballade of Disillusion 
(A Double Refrain) | 


“IPIHIS world is but a fleeting show.”’ 
(That line has a familiar ring.) 
You struggle all your life, and, lo, 
Tt doesn’t get you anything. 
You think yow’re happy as a king, 
When Fate just biffs you, and you pause. 
In solemn chant the mourners sing, 
“There isn’t any Santa Claus.” 


You’re strong for where the bright lights glow, 
You. say that youth must have its fling. 
I’ve tried it too. Believe me, bo, 
It doesn’t get you anything. 
The bees that gather honey, sting. 
The brightest jewels have their flaws. 
Each gift of Fortune has a string, 
There isn’t any Santa Claus. 


‘As Horace mentioned years ago, 
The years slip by on fleeting wing ; 
You play around a while and blow, 
Tt doesn’t get. you anything. 
With trembling hands to life you cling. 
You strive for riches, fame, applause. 
The bells of hell go ting-a-ling, 
There isn’t any Santa Claus. 


Envoy 


Prince, there’s no use in worrying, 

It doesn’t get you anything. 

You cannot beat the game, because 

There isn’t any Santa Claus. 
—Newman Levy. 


His Conscience 
CHICAGO business man who had 


made a success of life in point of hap- 


piness as well as dollars, visited after a good 
many years his boyhood home in the South. 
Almost the first person he met there was 
Uncle Dan’l, an old darky who had been his 
friend and mentor in youthful days. After 
shaking hands the old darky, gazing ear- 
nestly into the other’s face, said, ‘‘ Youse 
suttingly looks fine, Mista’ Jim.” 


AZZ 


“Why shouldn’t I? When a man eats 
three good meals a day and sleeps seven 
solid hours, he ought to look well.’ 

“Yaas, I suppose that’s so,”’ agreed Uncle 
Dan’1—“‘that is, pervided he has an easy 
conscience.” 

“T guess I have that. But what’s your 
definition of an easy conscience?”’ 

“An easy conscience,” said Uncle Dan’I, 
“igs what a man talks about when he’s 
feelin’ pretty well satisfied with hisself.’’ 


The Typist’s Test 
Try This on Your Stenographer 


ANY stenographers I’ve had, 
Blond and brunet and Titian; 
And every one but one was bad 
In point of erudition. 
I did not ask that they should spell 
Such words as Afstivation 
Or Syzygy—but just do well 
In this examination: 


It’s a broad-gauge mind that knowsits limit; 

There’s a weird thought, seize it for just 
a minute. 

They’re never fools who know their folly— 

Pierce your foe’s weak side, and you’re 
made, by golly! : 


Corroborate, I must confess, 
I often put two b’s in 
At Separate I often guess; 
Has Titivate two t’s in? 
I cannot spell Tranquillity, 
And Disappoint’s vexation ; 
But I have some ability 
In my examination. 


Miss Remington, however, failed ; 
Miss Underwood was awful; 

Miss Hammond, when I read it, quailed 
As if I’d said a jawful. 

Theway those simple words were spelled 
Drove me to desperation; 

This was the typing I beheld 
In their examination: 


Its a broad guage mind that knows it’s limit. 

Theirs a wierd thought, sieze it for just a 
minute. 

There never fools who know they’re folly— 

Peirce you’re foe’s weak side, and your 
made, by golly! 


One peach, I found, on searching long ; 
As wise, she seemed, as Solon; 

She never used a hyphen wrong, 
Apostrophe or colon. 

I married her! And so I rail 
Again in lamentation; 

Girl after girl still comes, to fail 
In her examination. 


. It’sabroad-gauge mind that knowsits limit; 


There’s a weird thought, seize it for just 
a minute. 

They’re never fools who know their folly— 

Typists with brains don’t type long, by 
golly! —Gelett Burgess. 


The Sewing Woman in the House 


OOD morning, Miss Chester. Walk 

right in. I’m just getting ready for 
you. Yes, it does look like a mountain of 
work, doesn’t it? But I know you’re a fast 
worker. 

Now this pile on the bed we’ll see about 
first—and those on the tables and chairs 
can come later. Where can you sit? Oh, 
well, I’ll put these things off this chair onto 
the floor. There. Put your workbox on the 
window sill—it won’t fall off if you watch it. 

Now these are my last summer’s clothes, 
you see, but they need only a touch of 
alteration here and there to make them 
right up-to-date. 

Here’s this blue organdie—shall I try 


it on? 
My heavens, how short it is! Did I 


really wear it like that last year? I ought 
to have been put in the lockup! 


Well, you can let down , 
There isn’t any hem! It’s fy 
careless to make a dress that. 
you'll have to put on a bias fo] 
can’t match it; it’s imported 
about fringe? No, of course: 
do. A lace flounce? Oh, Ik 
not wearing them—you need 
what the fashions are! ‘ 

Well, let it down from the{ 
wide belt Oh, hush! J 
that, I know they’re not 
Do let me think a minute! 
suggest something? What are 
if you’ve no ideas to offer? 

You think it can’t be remo 
how absurd! Of course it eq) 
be, it’s a most expensive pr 
beautiful trimming. Here, | 
trying it on. 

Why, I can’t get it togeth 
haven’t gained as much as al] 
been so careful of my calorj 
been trying Coué methods t 
Mornings I say twenty ti 
in every way I’m growing ih 


ner; and I have the cutest h 
thing to tick it off with. A 
myself—if I seem to be 

know—and I just touch 7 


cso 


Ca passe, Ca passe, and I’m 
passed. Why, I don’t believe 
weight—but I can’t get this go 
at all! Well, it must be I’n 
different corset. Anyway you 
gore or something, can’t you? 
What of? Well, we'll hav. 
match the stuff. I simply refus 
a handsome frock like that. TI 
is exquisite. : 
What’s that? You might us 
ming? Well—the trimming is 
of a costume, isn’t it? And thi 
ful handwork; you mean, ge 
material for the dress and 
ming? Yes, I think that yw 
get, say, blue georgette or 
Oh, and have a lot of plea 
would be lovely! All the gown 
with pleatings now. Yes, I’d 
You think it ought to be 
material? Yes, so dol. I. 


pleating, doesn’t it? Well, 
this dress to be pretty. 
is handsome. What! You c 


Well, just a touch at the 
sleeves Oh, a bertha? 

Yes, yes, I know they’re 
Would you say Carric 
Venise. Yes, I see that wo 
model—I suppose it will take s 
make it. Oh, yes, I know y 
worker, but there’s a lot to 
like that. You’d have to get’ 
done outside? Yes, I know; 0 
stand all that. Well, go ahead, 
mined to have that blue orge 
over, and I think your plan, as 
lined it, is about right. You 
old facing, can’t you, if vee 
shade of blue in the new goods: 
in making over things; I thin 
a lot that way. —C 


4 
Autosuggestion 


EN I loved cool 

A lovesick lad was I 

I moped and wept and 
I only sought to die. 

But then I met Melissa— 

A more intensive petler; 
And day by day in every 
I am getting better ae 
| —Dbar 
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Public appreciation of the Single-Six has resulted 
in the largest Packard output in twenty-three 
years of fine-car manufacture. 


Since the first of November, 1922, the great 
Packard works have produced an average of 
more than 2000 Single-Sixes per month. 


During the five winter months, the Single-Six 
has gone steadily forward to new Packard 
sales records. 


And every Single-Six produced has been 


shipped from the factory, with the exception 
of cars which have been temporarily delayed 
by lack of freight facilities. 


Nor has this unprecedented production of fine 
cars been adequate to satisfy the ever-growing 
volume of dealer orders for the Single-Six. 


The Packard Motor Car Company makes this 
statement in thebelief that ownersof the Packard 
Single-Six will be pleased to knowof sucha nation- 
wide endorsement of their motor car selection. 


Touring Car, Five-Passenger, $2485 


at Detroit 


Paint Your Car 
with Murphy 
Da-cote 


Next to a 
Professional Job 


Of course, there’s nothing to com- 
pare with a professional painter’s 
de luxe finish. But if you can’t 
spare your car for a couple of weeks, 
the next best thing is the fine job you 
can do at home with Murphy Da-cote. 


More than 2,000,000 motorists 
have renewed their cars at home with 
this wonderful free-flowing enamel. 
Anyone can use it and get fine results. 


All you do is clean the car thor- 
oughly, and then flow on Da-cote. 
Just paint! Brush marks melt away 
as you continue. When you finish, 
lock her up to dry overnight. In the 
morning you’ll have a new car. 


Your dealer has Murphy Da-cote 
in black and white and ten standard 
colors. Select your colors from his 
color card and give your car a new 
finish. Also use it to renew porch 
furniture, baby carriages, go-carts, 
toys, and all sorts of run-down wood 
and metal surfaces. 


surface and 
the Bl at ionif 
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Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, 
N: J: 


CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, 
Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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THUS GERMAI 


her policeman. Immediately she returns, 
saying: “But it is true. Zat one wis ze 
tray, for example. He himself has not 
eaten one of zose sandwiches in a week. 
Zey are all hungry.” She is weeping. 
There at once begins the interminable 
controversy. Are they suffering? 
Madame’s sympathies are unhappily in- 
terrupted. She will have to pay a quarter 
of a million marks to insure her trunk. The 
importance of doing so is strongly urged 
by the officials owing to the epidemic of 
thievery in Germany. She understands this. 
The poor people! They are so wretched! 
They cannot help it. But it will cost her 
three million marks to send the trunk. 
Mon Dieu! It is terrible! She cannot help 
thinking of marks as money. For a long 
time she sits perfectly still, with a far-away, 
spiritual expression, doing mental arith- 
metic. Four big apple-headed Germans in 
goose-breasted military dress, wearing 
swords, examine the passports and then go 
below to help themselves to food. They 
can be seen pouring their own coffee. There 
has been a revolution in Germany. Pres- 
ently six customs officials stop debating 
violently who forgot the forms, and each 
Ausldnder’s declaration of the amount of 
money he brings into the country is taken 
in an irregular manner. Then the Aus- 
ldnders have the freedom of the cabin. 
Where the four apple-headed Germans sat, 
now the Russian agent who speaks a New 
York dialect, the Oriental pearl merchant, 
the Leipsie cigarette merchant and the 
man from Sioux Falls returning to the land 
ef his ancestry begin to throw dice for ten- 
thousand-mark notes and to ask for cognac 
in their beer. They are from a dry land, 
out of a dry ship, and money is worthless 
for any purpose but to be spent. The 
official Germans range themselves about 
the wall and stolidly regard the scene, 
drinking politely when asked. All save 
madame’s one tall, sorrowful policeman 
are apparently well nourished. 
The company naturally divides. Those 
of free dispositions gravitate to one side, 
becoming magnified and grotesque in an 
element of blue smoke. It is stifling, but if 
a door is opened twenty voices protest. 
Madame’s friends offer her food. She can- 
not imagine it. But look—if a dollar is 
forty thousand marks and a German mark 
is one and two-thirds of an Austrian 
krone, what will twenty dollars be worth 
in Vienna, she asks. Then the professor of 
Semitic languages, who resembles Trotzky 
and has not hitherto uttered one word 
through the whole voyage, leans forward 
with an angelic smile. 
“Tt vill smash,” he says affectionately. 
““Vhen, I don’t know. But sometime it vill 
smash. I zay it is zo.” 


The Speculative Mania 


With that he begins to talk. The sense 
of what he says is pessimistic. His manner 
is removed and serene. He has been in 
America to give some lectures, and now is 
returning to his German university chair. 
Everything will be worse than when he 
went away, and it had been bad enough 
then; worse than you could imagine. One 
has meant perhaps to write a metaphysical 
work at the latter end; but, alas, the pen- 
sion of ten thousand marks a year which 
was to have made that delightful futility 
possible now is worth nothing! It will buy 
one dinner; a very modest dinner. So in- 
stead one finds oneself speculating in dol- 
lars. One has to speculate. To save one’s 
money is to lose it. Each day it is worth 
less. To invest it in bonds at interest is to 
lose it again, for the interest payable in 
these declining paper marks becomes 
utterly worthless, and the principal also. 
Thus, one who had invested a great for- 
tune in German government bonds during 
the war—say, one hundred thousand marks, 
then the equivalent of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars—would now be bankrupt, 
because those one hundred thousand paper 
marks at the moment are worth only two 
and a half dollars. Not to lose one’s money, 
therefore, one has had either to spend it or 
put it to speculation. Thrift had become 
folly. Fancy that—its effect upon a na- 
tion! People had become all gamblers 
perforce—gambling in dollars and com- 
modities to save themselves from ruin. 
He himself, a professor, knowing nothing 
about such matters, had gone to a banker, 
saying, “I have a little money coming to 


(Continued from Page 4) 


me. How shall I invest it?’’ The banker 
had said, ‘‘ Don’t invest it. Speculate with 
it. That is all I can tell you.”’ Imagine a 
banker saying this to a professor! Even 
the children had got the gambling spirit. A 
professor whom he knew had been shocked 
out of his mind one morning when his 
six-year-old accosted him thus: ‘“ What’s 
the dollar this morning?”’ 

He stops, smiling still. 

“And when the smash comes, what 
then?”’ 

‘Zen it vill be worse. For a time it vill 
be worse,” he says. ‘“‘Zen people will be 
ruined in anozer way.” 

“Yet no one runs from this disaster. 
Emigration is nil. How do you account for 
hates 

“‘Zere is no place to go,”’ says the pro- 
fessor, sighing for the first time. ‘‘Some- 
times zey cannot go. Zey have not ze 
dollars. Sometimes again zey cannot zink 
of it. Zey are here. Zey have zeir work to 
do. Anyhow, zey will do. People vill al- 
ways do. I myself—I have an offer in 
America for dollars. Zis I consider wiz my 
wife. Perhaps. I don’t know. I zink I 
shall stay here.” 


The Table Butter Mystery 


People will always do. He says it several 
times, wistfully, not smiling any more, and 
it is no longer his voice; it is the voice of an 
old, old world, where everything has al- 
ready happened many times. People have 
always survived—Germans like any other 
people; Germans especially, against heavy 
chances. There is among them a deep-rooted 
sense of existence notwithstanding, of con- 
tinuous living, of having lived before. The 
past is durable, the present is fleeting, the 
future is forever. It is in their songs and 
festivals and trees, and by glimpses in their 
painted landscapes. And it was well to have 
met this professor of Semitic languages. 
Afterward one remembers him and holds 
fast to a certain fact—namely, that sixty 
millions of Germans are indestructible. 
They shall be lived with. 

As the tender comes alongside the cus- 
toms pier a painful impression is confirmed. 
Something has befallen German efficiency, 
Perhaps there was never any such thing. It 
may have been only a capacity for pains- 
taking accuracy plus rhythm in masses. 
One is aware of confusion, indecision, too 
many hands to do the thing, several minds 
equally obstinate as to how the passengers 
shall be brought off. The luggage, to be 
examined here, becomes desperately tan- 
gled. Porters run about in a futile manner, 
and madame is lost again. Once, twice, a 
third time she is reported by one to the 
others, each time, however, positively de- 
clining to be assisted. She is almost the 
last to appear in the free waiting room, and 
she is radiant, with something to tell. 

“But he was so sveet!’’ she exclaims. 

“ce Who?” 

“My portier,” she says. ‘‘He was blind, 
my dear; quite blind. And he kept saying, 
‘Don’t worry, madame. Don’t worry.’ But 
my trunk—where was my trunk? ‘I 
will get it, madame. Don’t worry,’ he 
said. After a long time he came back and 
asked me—me’’— inimitable personation— 
“* Where is ze trunk, madame?’ So I went 
and found it myself. Just at ze end he 
came back once more. Again, ‘Where is ze 
trunk, madame?’ ‘Zere,’ I said, pointing 
at it. ‘Ja wohl,’ he said—more inimitable 
personation. ‘I have arranged it. Every- 
zing I have arranged.’ He was so sveet.”’ 

“How much did madame give him 
then—the blind porter?”’ 

fea smiles embarrassedly and will not 
tell. 

A drunken porter on a German customs 
pier is not typical. He may not be even 
symptomatic. He is only to be mentioned 
in passing. Before the war he could not 
have happened. 

It is an hour’s ride by train to Bremen. 
Then a rush on the hotel. Room without 
bath, seventy-five thousand marks. One 
gropes about mentally for some standard 
of value. Dollars, yes. At forty thousand 
marks to the dollar the room costs one 
dollar and eighty-five cents. But one has 
already tipped the porter five hundred 
marks, for which he was more than grate- 
ful, and that on the same basis is a cent 
and a quarter. There is something wrong. 
One must have a native standard. One 
thinks of butter. If butter is five thousand 


IY WEPT 


marks a pound, then seventy-f; 
marks for the room is ane 
butter, and one’s tip to the De 
little more than an ounce of th 
There is still not enough, but jt 
At breakfast the next morning , 
butter. Nein; there is no butte 
Is butter verboten! Nein; itigy 
Only there isn’t any, thank you, 

Here is the beginning of one’s 
with a series of baffling contraq 
the best hotels, where there ; 
meat served in enormous 
plenty of everything else except 
cannot be served with butter, 
goes to a second-class popular 
and there is plenty of butter; 
more than one wants. Or one’s 
the hotel will bring in a poun 
from the market and one can ke 
window sill. Again, one has a di 
German in to dinner. One oyer' 
ing said to the waiter. There jg 
him that one sees. Yet the 
pitcher, for the first time, come 
good rich cream. 

Why is this? It is never 
Some say it is propaganda, to j 
Ausldnder with a sense of Gern 
erty. Ausldnders mostly get th 
sions from first-class hotels, 
there is no economic reason why 
not be served with butter at ap 
that it is for sale everywhere iy 
and public markets; yet the 
Hotel Proprietors, for Germa 
have said no. And they hayesa 
eggs shall not be served for 
They are served at any other t 
are to be had at lunch or at dir 
are always with the hors d’euyr 
with mayonnaise dressing. | 
fast—nein! The Ausldnder wi 
eggs at eleven o’clock creates 
Is it his first breakfast, his sex 
lunch? If it is his first breakfas 
have eggs. If it is his second 
his lunch he may have as many 
And mark you, one reason w 
cream and eggs are extra dear 
cities is that the German farmer 
than perhaps ever before in his 
ing more of his own produce— 
and fat of it. He can afford to 


Saving Money by Burn 


From Bremen to Berlin is fiv 
train. The fare is ten thousa 
With the exchange forty thousar 
the dollar that is twenty-five ¢ 
this be right? One puts it in bu 
Then the fare is two pounds 
Now you have it! Fifteen poun 
for a night’s lodging, two for! 
railroad journey, and one oul 
porter. These are wild, imprd 
tions. But all money values it 
are delirious. And the value d 
against another is grotesque, | 
things perforce must be pri 
and for political and physical # 
reasons readjustments cannot 
simultaneously in all things alik 
ample, the merchant may ralst 
every hour; the hotel proprietal 
his once a day; the trades-unil 
very well raise the price of lal 
than once a week; the railto 
change its fares oftener than one 
the porter must take what he ca 
the landlord cannot raise rents 
by permission of the governmel 

We thought we had experiel! 
United States an orgy of profite: 
ulation, gambling; that we hat 
disastrously exploited, when a 
wartime inflation the buying P? 
dollar was halved andy ices 
Multiply this thousands of tm 
many. Here they have seell| 
three—five—ten thousandfold,! 
metic has become a nationd 
They have seen it become che: 
cigarettes with one-mark notes! 
matches—literally. They havé 
purchasing power of the marks 
ten-thousandth part of what I!) 
the war. They haves ( 
tion which had borrowed from’ 
vestors on its bonds thirty: 
marks worth eight millio 
those same bonds with 
paper marks worth only fl 
dollars. They have seen te 
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Donee BROTHERS 
BUSINESS COUPE 


Simply to read through a 
condensed statement of the 
car’s chief attributes, is to 
undérstand its unprecedented 
popularity— 


A chassis recognized for its 
power and economy the world 
over—all Dodge Brothers 
Motor Cars are mounted on 
the same chassis. 


An all-steel body which has 
established a new principle in 
closed car design. 


A finish of black enamel, baked 
on the surface of the steel at 
intense heat—now for the first 
time made possible in a coupe 


by Dodge Brothers all-steel 
construction. 


A deep, comfortable, 46-inch 
seat, sensibly upholstered in 
genuine Spanish blue leather. 


A rumble-proof top; and rear 
quarters modishly designed in 
fabric to absorb vibration. 


Every essential convenience of 
closed car equipment, including 
Yale door locks, window levers, 
sun visor, heater, cord tires, 
ample door pockets, a spacious 
rear deck luggage compart- 
ment, 28-inch doors. 


And then the price— 


$980 f. o. b. Detroit 
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Hampshire 
on 


Cheap paper 
for his customers? 


Byron E. Veatch, Chicago busi- 
ness man, says, ‘‘“NO—its use is 


unprofitable. ”’ 


Read what he has to say: 


Gentlemen: 


When I send a man out to sell, 
he is my representative, my mouth- 
piece; consequently I expect him 
to be correct in speech, manner, 
and dress. He must look and act 
the part. 

When I send out a letter, it also 
becomes my representative, and 
by the same token I insist that it 
shall likewise show distinction. 

Men have been known to invest 
a million dollars in a plant, to 
spend a quarter of a million in 
advertising its product, and then, 
when the buying inquiries came, to 
make reply on cheap Jim Crow 
paper. I consider such a course 
both illogical and unprofitable. 

When my customer or my friend 
visits me, he is worthy of the best 
seat at my table and the best cigar 
in the box; so, also, he is entitled to 
the best stationery when I address 
him by correspondence. 

Consistent with the above creed, 
I use Old Hampshire Bond. 

Furthermore, I like that crisp, 
crinkly feel of Old Hampshire; it 
sort o’ reminds one of the magic 
touch of banknotes or bonds. It 
possesses that intangible some- 
thing which represents VALUE. 


Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Byron E, Veatcu 
5119 Dorchester Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Old Hampshire Bond is the choice 
of business men who want station- 
ery that is in keeping with the high 
standards they set for themselves 
in business as well as in social life. 


A generous sample of Old Hampshire Bond 
will be sent you if you will be good enough 
to write us on your business letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Stationery 
for Social Correspondence. 
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his mortgage with two pounds of butter. 
They have seen a professor come into pos- 
session of an endowment for which he had 
worked and saved all his life—fifty thou- 
sand marks—and spend the whole of it for 
a pair of shoes, a necktie and two loaves 
of bread. 

Their great virtue was thrift. They have 
seen thrift become a disaster and a folly. 
Everyone who could do so put something 
by in the form of a savings account or a 
small investment in bonds and annuities. 
All that had been saved in that way is lost. 
They saved in gold marks, worth about four 
to the dollar, and it is paid back to them 
in paper marks worth in December ten 
thousand to the dollar, in January twenty 
thousand, in February forty thousand, and 
so on. 

For a long time a German cannot believe 
this. It is contrary to Nature and science. 
There is no formula for its happening. Or 
believing by his senses that it has hap- 
pened, he believes with his mind that it 
must unhappen. But it gets worse and 
worse. His children, who more easily im- 
agine unnatural things, urge him to act. 
At last he is panic-stricken. He must act. 
How? Before it is too late, while yet the 
mark will buy something, he must get pos- 
session of his money and spend it. Hedraws 
his money out of bank or sells his bonds. 

Never in his life before had he thought 
of spending so much money all at one time. 
He cannot do it. He waits. Then he sees 
that by waiting he has lost still more. What 
he might have bought yesterday is already 
beyond his reach. It has doubled in price 
again. So in the end he spends it wildly. 

The most absurd ideas possess one in 
these circumstances. There is the instance 
of the professor of mathematics, who, 
having got possession of his money in order 
to spend it, couldn’t think of anything to 
spend it for. All his life he had longed 
to ride, but had thought himself unable to 
afford a horse. Now, with the whole of his 
withered estate in his hand, to be ex- 
changed for something desirable, he still 
could not possess a horse, because a horse 
that was worth only a few thousand marks 
before now costs millions. But with that 
ream of paper marks in his hand, decreas- 
ing in value by the minute, he could still 
buy a saddle, and a saddle he bought. It 
is all he has to show for his fortune and for 
the longing to ride. 

Now, given a people in whom the habit 
of thrift has been as an instinct, what would 
you think? Will it change their natures to 
bewitch their money? Or will the bedevil- 
ment of their money, so that it spoils by 
keeping, cause them merely to transfer the 
habit of thrift from money to things? As 
one knows human kind, the answer is ob- 
vious. 

When their confidence in money is de- 
stroyed they will hoard things instead— 
things such as apparel, imperishable food- 
stuffs, bolts of cloth, leather goods, useful 
materials, hardware, anything. 


Hoarding Denied 


As in the United States there was once 
an unaccountable scarcity of sugar in con- 
tradiction of all statistics, merely because 
every housewife in the land had put a few 
pounds aside on the pantry shelf, so in 
Germany, with everyone on the same im- 
pulse to exchange a demented paper cur- 
rency for goods, an enormous quantity of 
surplus things must have vanished into 
cupboards, closets and cellars. That is to 
say, the force of German thrift must have 
turned the people to primitive hoarding. 

This, to begin with, is a deduction. One 
mentions it first to a banker, thinking his 
mind will follow a deductive process of 
reasoning. He is deeply pained. It cannot 
be. Theimpulse—yes. People would have 
done it if they had been able to doit. Yet 
who could have been hoarding in Germany? 
The rich? You do not mean the rich, of 
course. They could not have saved them- 
selves by filling their closets and cupboards. 
The thought is absurd. 

“The rich would not have hoarded things 
in their closets,’’ one interrupts him to say. 
“But hoarding is a principle. The poor 
man who hoards three pairs of shoes and 
the rich man who converts his spoiling 
money into buildings are perhaps doing the 
same thing.” 

He shakes his head. All that new build- 
ing one sees in Germany was positively 
necessary. Besides, people had to be kept 
employed. No; not the rich. They have 
not been hoarding. Moreover, there are 
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no rich in Germany. Who then? The 
middle class—the people living on incomes? 
One cannot mean to say they have been 
hoarding. It is notorious, on the contrary, 
that all this class has been wiped out en- 
tirely. There is only labor left. Does one 
mean the working people? Well, look! 
In nine months the statistical minimum 
budget for a family of four has increased 
twenty-four times, whereas in the same 
time wages have increased only ten times. 
People are suffering for want of food. They 
are touching the very limits of misery. 
Yet one suspects them of hoarding wealth! 
He is scandalized. 

One protests the statistics. One reminds 
him that if the case were in fact as it statis- 
tically appears people would be falling in 
the streets from exhaustion. Nevertheless, 
he insists, it is true. People very soon will 
be falling in the streets. The only illusion 
is that this is not so. 

At this point one is obliged to call his 
attention to the fact that he himself has 
under construction a new private bank 
building. The sound of the work has been 
interrupting the conversation. Surely a 
new private-bank building cannot be 
treated as a postwar necessity. Is his own 
new building not a form of hoarding? 


Hardships Exaggerated 


He denies this indignantly. He explains 
at length. The end of the explanation is 
that he is building because it is now very 
cheap to build. At that point one gives 
it up. 

One mentions the deduction once more to 
a member of the Reichstag, a socialist who 
is also a well-known economist. He is 
more hurt than the banker. One is par- 
doned because one has not been in Germany 
long enough to realize to what extremities 
people are reduced. They conceal it as 
much as possible from motives of pride. 
Fancy! The salary of the Chancellor, 
counted in American value, would be about 
twenty-five dollars a year. Yet one sus- 
pects the people are hoarding. With what 
would they buy things to hoard, mein Gott? 
Perhaps the Chancellor is hoarding old 
shoes. As he goes on talking he happens to 
mention that the workmen who are redeco- 
rating and extending his house in the sub- 
urbs—some work he, like many others, is 
having done in order to keep labor em- 
ployed—wish to be paid, not in money but 
in things, such as tables, chairs, household 
utensils. He does not see that he has sup- 
plied unwitting evidence in support of one’s 
deduction. 

Then he takes one out to dinner. It isa 
very good dinner, heavy with meat, and the 
wine is excellent. He talks of ominous por- 
tents. He can’t imagine what will happen. 
The people will rise in the streets one day 
again and Germany will be swept away in 
Bolshevism. And he cannot blame them. 
After dinner he says suddenly, “Now rub 
your dry American stomach and come with 
me.’’ He takes one to his wine cellar and 
two bottles of choice 1914 vintage are se- 
lected with extreme care. One notices a 
great pile of potatoes on the floor, and other 
provisions in quantity. And when one is 
ready to go he will walk with one to the 
station. It is no trouble at all. He would 
have anyway to go out with the dogs. He 
whistles. Three large police dogs appear. 
One is at that moment aware of the great 
number of such dogs to be seen everywhere 
as pets. They are conspicuous in the 
streets. People who are hungry cannot 
afford to keep dogs. The Russians, wailing 
not, have eaten theirs. 

As that sound first heard in the North 
Sea swells within Germany to a dirge from 
which there is never a moment’s escape, as 
one does not see the evidence of suffering, 
but instead much eating and drinking in 
all places, and as one continues to be en- 
tertained by Germans who dine well and 
talk incessantly of Germany’s poverty, one 
becomes not skeptical but very curious. 

All Germans say alike. They say one 
must not take this fine place or that one as 
typical. Fine places live only by the 
patronage of foreigners and profiteers. In 
that case one is amazed at the number of 
German profiteers. They say one must not 
be misled, either, by the cabaret places. 
They are for foreigners too. Yet one sees 
there the young German bloods fox-trotting 
and drinking champagne. They say again 
one may see for oneself that people can no 
longer afford to ride on the street cars. 
It costs two hundred marks. As this is 
said a crowded street car passes. They say 
one may see by looking around that people 
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Champion 
Double-Ribbed Core 
for your protection 


Champion scientists have made another 
discovery of utmost importance to car 
owners. 


They know now that it is an actual econ- 
omy to renew all spark plugs at least once 
a year, or at the end of every 10,000 miles. 


They know that this practice gives an 
engine greater efficiency —in liveliness, in 
smoothness, in power, in all performance. 
They know that it results in definite sav- 
ings of gas and oil. 


These things they have proved beyond any 
question. Notonly by extended laboratory 
observation, but also by the records of 
cars driven thousands of miles, in the aver- 
age way, over average streets and roads. 


All this is based on the fact that spark 
plugs are a vital unit in the ignition sys- 
tem; and that any loss in their efficiency 
means a corresponding loss in motor 
efficiency. 


If you know how your engine operates 
you will appreciate this. The more com- 
plete the combustion in the cylinders of 
your engine, the better the performance. 


With old spark plugs the gas does 
not burn with sufficient rapidity. 
More residue is left. This means 
loss of power. It wastes gas. 


Serious troubles occur which re- 
quire costly repairs. 


AMPI 


Dependable for Every Engine 


Saas) 
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A Worthy New Economy 
Found by Champion 


All this is avoided if new Champions are 
installed—a complete set. 


The engine will operate better. Power is 
increased. Starting and pick-up are im- 
proved. The cost of the plugs is saved in 
oil and gas. 


You will know new Champions by the 
Double-Ribbed core. 


No spark plug but the new Champion has 
such acore. It has already been proved by 
a year’s use, in 30,000,000 Champion plugs. 


This new Champion is itself an economy, in 
the greater efficiency it puts into an engine. 
On top of that, is the added economy which 
Champion scientists have discovered. 


When you renew your spark plugs, renew 
them all. That, it is plain now, is the only 
way to keep your engine at its best. And 
renew with Champions—the one plug 
that has this wonderful, almost indestruc- 
tible core. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 

Champion Spark Plug Co., of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 

You will know the new Champions by the 

Double-Ribbed core. Buy them by theset. 


From any dealer anywhere. A type and 
size for engines of every make and model 


CHAMPION 1 


For ten years 
Champion X has 
been standard 
spark plug equip- 
ment on Ford cars. 
It ts accepted by 
Ford users and 
Ford dealers the 
world over as the 
best spark plug for 
Ford cars and 
trucks and Ford- 
son tractors. For 
sale everywhere. 
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HATCHWAY 


The Garment That 
Took Button-Mending 
Out of Underwear 


Until this garment was per- 
fected, men in a hurry were for- 
ever confronted with lost under- 
wear buttons—and women were 
enslaved by the needle, doing 
unnecessary mending for their 
men and boy folks. But the 


HATCHWAY 
NOBUTTON 
UNIONS ULE 


has done away with all button 
bother forever. It has saved end- 
less time in dressing and undress- 
ing for thousands of men. Best 
of all, it is perfectly cut to fit 
perfectly. 


See these garments at your favorite dealer’s to- 

day. He can get them for you. It has been a big 

job to keep dealers stocked up this Spring, but 

if you have any difficulty in getting just what 

you want, we will be glad to see that you are sup- 

plied, delivery free anywhere in the United 

States. In ordering, please state size, and en- 

close remittance to our mill at Albany. Send for 

free catalog illustrating complete line of 

Hatchway No-Button Union Suits and Hatch 

One Button Union Suits photographed on live 

models. 

Men’s Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.50, $2, $3, $5. (The 
$5 garment is all silk.) 

Boys’ Nainsook Suits, $1, $1.25. 

Men’s Knitted Suits, $1.50, $2, $3, $3.50. 

Boys’ Knitted Suits, $1, $1,25. 


DEALERS 


Write us for samples and swatches if you are in- 
terested in stocking Hatchway No-Button Union 


Suits, or ask to have our representative call. In 
certain localities exclusive agencies are open to 
the right kind of merchant. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
Albany, New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
Licensed Manufacturers of these lines for Canada. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
noted is possibly a little uncomfortable. 
It is not in the least injurious. 

Next the hut colonies. Frau Doctor 
says one will see nothing more distressing 
in the world. She means in Germany. 
The hut colonies arose in this way: Before 
and during the war certain vacant-ground 
areas in Berlin were allotted to group 
gardening. On each tiny plot the gardener 
set him up a little hut for his tools and seed 
and the storage of his produce. Fora while 
it was verboten to live in these huts. That 
would be unseemly. Then it was permitted 
during the war to live in them in warm 
weather. Now, owing to the house shortage 
in Berlin, people who must and can are 
permitted to live in them continuously. 
Bear in mind all the time that the house 
shortage in Berlin is owing largely to the 
fact that Berlin keeps three hundred thou- 
sand Russians and great numbers of other 
foreigners; also, to the fact that these 
foreigners live in Berlin because good living 
there is very cheap. 

There are instances of English workers 
coming to Germany to live on their unem- 
ployment doles. 

But the huts—they are toy dwellings 
made habitable by the ingenious hands of 
the tenants, who are generally artisans, 
therefore able to convert a match-board 
tool box into a weather-tight refuge for 
wives and babies. Some have raised brick 
walls outside; in many instances flourish- 
ing ornamentation has been achieved on a 
diminutive scale, such as niches in the front 
wall, lined with bits of colored tile, to hold 
tiny busts, or little fluted columns at the 
portal, hardly head-high. 

Inside, these huts are papered or lined 
with burlap stuff. The kitchen stove is of 
brick, with a flat sheet-iron top and a tile 
flue leading out. The rooms are just big 
enough to turn around in—two or three 
usually. The furniture is such as is handed 
down in German families, solid and old. 
Seldom are the beds without sheets and 
pillow cases. Feather ticks are abundant. 

Tight and close as the living is, the in- 
teriors are odorless and clean in a scrupu- 
lous way. There is no squalor. Most of 
these people could afford apartments. 
They have their places on the housing list 
and are waiting for better habitations to 
become available. In one hut are four 
children alone. Both parents are out at 
work. This place is untidy and very bare, 
yet under the sewing machine in one corner 
are two pairs of good stout shoes—evidence 
of hoarding even here. 

Going from hut to hut, Frau Doctor 
asks in each one the same questions. How 
much did the head of the family earn last 
month? How much does it cost them for 
food? She proves it each time. The thing 
is impossible. They cannot live. They do 
not live. They are economically nonexis- 
tent; dead and gone long ago. Yet here 
they are. They are alive and well. The 
children are warmly clad and soundly 
shod. No American above forty who was 
one of a large family in the West but will 
remember having worn shoes much rag- 
geder than these one sees on the German 
children’s feet. 


Old People on Fixed Incomes 


What is the answer? First, what the 
head of the family earned last month has 
nothing to do with it. Wages are subject to 
weekly or monthly revision upward, and 
the adjustments are in many cases retro- 
active. Rent is nominal, almost free. Milk 
for children below a certain age is furnished 
free by the city, and so on. This hut living 
is hard, of course. There is not a great deal 
of it—a few hundred cases. It is temporary. 
If comparisons are necessary there are 
permanent living conditions as bad or 
worse on the Hackensack Meadows of New 
Jersey. 

Germans know what hard living is. They 
do not know what free, unmitigated, un- 
noticed poverty is like. It is verboten 
among them. One would be glad never to 
see anything worse in London or New York 
than Frau Doctor is able to exhibit in Ber- 
lin, until she brings one to an old people’s 
home. 

Here is tragedy. It is not the tragedy 
of poverty. It is not physical suffering. It 
is horrible fear in the twilight of life. And 
this is the final word on the crime of infla- 
tion. 

These old people were not beggars. 
They had each an income of a few hundred 
gold marks a year, and they came to this 
place with their own bits of furniture, 
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their comfortables, keepsakes, carpet rugs, 
pictures and canaries, arranged their rooms 
as they liked and turned their faces to the 
sunset. They had nothing more to worry 
about. Then suddenly, by some evil magic 
they cannot in the least understand, their 
gold marks have become paper marks, so 
nearly worthless that whereas before they 
were self-sustaining and independent, now 
all their little incomes together will not 
buy a daily loaf of bread. They are not 
hungry. Their food is sent in by the city. 
But they are objects of charity. Their in- 
dependence and security have been swept 
away. They do not know what will hap- 
pen, and each day they come awake with 
this terror at their hearts. Feebly, in 
trembling, they ask each other, the visi- 
tors, the matron a thousand times, if the 
home is going tosink. If it does then what? 

It is heartbreaking. Frau Doctor, now 
for the first moment sublime, is weeping 
and giving her purse away; and one has to 
keep saying to oneself, “This they have 
done to themselves. They have done it to 
their own.” 


Confiscation by Inflation 


What in fact has happened to the prop- 
erty of these old people? How has it van- 
ished? To take the simplest illustration, 
suppose one to have had her all in a farm 
mortgage of twenty thousand marks at 5 
per cent. The income was a thousand 
marks a year, or about five dollars a week 
when the mark was on a gold basis. That 
was enough to keep her very nicely in this 
home. Now inflation begins. The govern- 
ment prints money in prodigious quan- 
tities, with no relation to gold, with no 
relation to anything whatever on earth, until 
the whole country is flooded with it and 
prices for that reason rise ten thousand- 
fold. Profiteers, speculators, merchants 
who can raise their prices every day, labor 
that can get its wages raised to two thou- 
sand marks an hour—all these do very 
well. The widow whose wealth is in a farm 
mortgage cannot raise the rate of interest. 
Her income is still one thousand marks a 
year, and that is now one loaf of bread. 
Worse still, when butter is worth five thou- 
sand marks a pound the farmer sells four 
pounds and pays off his mortgage. The 
widow receives back her principal—her 
fortune of twenty thousand marks on 
which she might have lived her life out, 
and it is worth four pounds of butter. If 
she had had her money in German gov- 
ernment bonds, or in the bonds of some 
corporations, it would have been quite the 
same thing. 

Who gets her property—the wealth that 
has gone from her? In the case supposed 
the farmer got it. In other cases the 
profiteer, the speculator, the merchants, 
the industrialists—they all get it. The 
mechanism of how saved wealth is confis- 
cated by inflation and converted into other 
forms belongs to an economic study. Suf- 
fice it to say that by the process of inflation 
the property of these old people has been 
converted into new factories, ships, bank 
buildings, foreign bank balances standing 
to the credit of the great German indus- 
trialists, into public improvements, into 
canals, into the means of luxurious living 
for the new rich, into the wine the young 
traders drink nightly in the cabaret places, 
into phonographs and novelties in the 
houses of the wage earners and into sur- 
plus things of every kind in closets, cup- 
boards and cellars throughout Germany. 

Of this hoarding as a universal phenom- 
enon there is presently no doubt whatever. 
The evidence is overwhelming. Take it 
freely. Within sight of those hut colonies 
one explores with Frau Doctor of the Red 
Cross new houses are building in the best 
German manner. Frau Doctor’s attention 
is thereto directed. 

““Yes,’”’ she says, “the big corporations 
are building a great many model houses for 
the workers—to escape taxes,”’ she adds. 

But this is hoarding in the largest sense, 
with the extra advantage of beating the 
taxes. Twice it has happened that a sudden 
fall in the mark failed to stimulate exports 
as it theoretically should by giving the ex- 
porter instantly a wider margin between 
the foreign currency in which he sells and 
the wretched mark with which he buys 
German labor, and also, of course, an extra 
incentive to exchange goods out of Ger- 
many for sound foreign money. And both 
times the failure of exports to be stimu- 
lated has been explained by economists in 
this way: The sudden fall of the mark 
caused a buying panic among the German 
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“SLANDER THE WOMAN” 


Babbling tongues provide the theme of Allen Holubar’s new drama, starring Dorothy Phillips. 


sport, my masters. Come to a murder 

trial where the wife who shot her hus- 
band. pleads unwritten law. She sits and 
sobs. Sob with her. It’s the fashion. But 
look! There’s our game—the girl in the 
witness box. A society girl. That’s what 
makes it good. She used to be so exclusive; 
now she’s just “the other woman.” She 
doesn’t cry; she knows we’d only laugh: 
Watch her, twisting, turning like a hare with 
a hound at its heels. But she can’t get away; 
the box is a cage. There’sa hush. .. . 

“And you were in her husband’s arms at 
the moment the shot was fired?” the lawyer 
asks, 

She’s silent. The judge bends forward. 
“Answer that question.” 
She answers, “‘ Yes.” 

fainted ! : 

So it goes, this business of blackening 
the innocent to whitewash the guilty. 
Screened by Allen Holubar in “Slander 
the Woman,” with Dorothy Phillips as 
star, the theme starts a striking drama on 
its way. 

Yvonne Desmarest is typical of many. 
Ostracism, following injustice, drove her 
into sanctuary in the Canadian snow-country 
where a strange trapper guarded her. Two 

other men came; one 
just a bully saved 
from a blizzard; the 
other, Judge Du- 
roacher, who had 


D sets THE WOMAN! A splendid 


But She’s 


damned her at the trial. In the end he spoke 
of love, asked her to return home where con- 
fession had cleared Yvonne’s 
name. What he forgot was that a 
woman’s reputation is easy to de- 
stroy and, once destroyed, never 
can be reclaimed. 

Unusual in drama and dramatic 
surprise, based on Jeffrey De- 
prend’s novel, ‘‘The White Fron- 
tier,” produced with an apprecia- 
tion of thrill, of scenic beauty and 
of screen craft, ‘Slander the 
Woman” combines all elements 
of entertainment. Dorothy Phil- 
lips has surrounded herself with 
such players as George Siegman, 
Rosemary Theby, Robert Ander- 
son, Ynez Seabury and Lewis 
Dayton, a prominent English actor brought 
from London to be Miss Phillips’ lead- 
ing man. They form a team worthy of 
the picture—and the picture’s worthy of 
a visit. 


What'll He Call It? 


ANTED—a new name for ‘Terwil- 

liger,”’ Frank Borzage’s first production 
for First National. Borzage’s thanks and a 
10-lb. box of California fruit to the fan sug- 
gesting an acceptable title. Send sugges- 
tions to me at 6 West 48th Street, New 
York City. 


Gripped in the Sargasso Sea—galleons, clippers, liners, derelicts 
of centuries wedged by weed into a floating island and pictured 
by Maurice Tourneur in “The Isle of Lost Ships.’’ 


5] 


The purpose of this nation- 
wide codperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is 


to foster independent pro- 
duction, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 


and art of the screen. 


Chaplin in “The Pilgrim” 


RN HUNDRED and fifty copies of 
Charles Chaplin’s new comedy, “The 
Pilgrim,” are showing simultaneously in 
U. S. A.—more “Pilgrims” than arrived 
on the Mayflower. And certainly those who 
did, never learned the story of David and 
Goliath the way Chaplin reveals it. With- 
out word or subtitle, relying purely on 
pantomime, without another actor, he 
“slaughters”’ Goliath in a way even the 
Philistines would have enjoyed. Critics 
call that the month’s finest performance. 
Right, sez I. 


Coogan Turns To Drama 


HAPLIN’S WORK in “The Pilgrim” 

reminds me of Jackie Coogan’s in 
“Daddy.” Jackie takes to drama, however. 
It looks as though the director let him go the 
limit, never pulling him up for a cute close- 
up, and—well, if only some of our tragedy 
kings had a flash of that kid’s genius! In 
“Daddy” he works for the grown-ups as 
much as for the youngsters—a street musi- 
cian trying to make Dick Whittington come 
true. A good story, yet mighty easy to for- 
get while you watch the boy. He doesn’t 
need a story, anyhow! 


“Girl of the Golden West” 


HE GOLDFIELDS of Sonora live again; 

boom days are back. Old ’49’ers pan 
along the streams; nuggets gleam in gravel 
beds; the diggings ring to the joy of a lucky 
strike. Camp-fires flicker by night. The 
color, the grip, the thrill of the roaring days 
are there. The world turns back at the 
movies’ will—and a smile from “‘ The Girl of 
the Golden West.” 

Sonora County, California, was the actual 
locale of the David Belasco success. There 
Director Edwin Carewe has gone, recreating 
old glories while 
the camera 
grinds. Quaint 
veterans aug- 
ment his com- 
pany, and from 
their memories 
Carewe has 
drawn material, 
incidents; color 
from their 
camp-fire dis- 
putes over 
deeds that once 
were boasts, 
but are long 
forgotten now. 
All this, re- 
flected in the 
picture, should 
help to make 
“The Girl of the 
Pe Golden West” 
as big on the screen as it was on the stage. 
Which is big. 


‘*Wandering 
Daughters” 
found. Margue- 
rite de la Motte 
and Marjorie 
Daw in James 
Young’s ““Wan- 
dering Daugh- 
ters.” 


E’RE PROMISED further ‘“‘Adven- 

tures of Penrod,”’ based on Booth Tark- 
ington’s “Penrod and 
Sam,” with D. W. Grif- 
fith’s kid protege, Benny 
Alexander, playing Pen- 
rod. William Beaudine 
will direct. 


—John Lincoln.» 


J.Warren Kerrigan, 
Rami- 


who plays 
rez in ‘The Girl of 
the Golden West,”’ 


screen version of 


Belasco success. 
WithhimareSylvia 
Breamer, ‘‘The 
Girl”; Russell 
Simpson, Sheriff. 
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Men Who Weigh the Costs 


Use this Fireproof Steel Joist Floor 
in Apartments, Stores, Schools, Etc. 
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IREPROOF floor construction for light- 

occupancy buildings can now be built 
more simply and at lower cost. In fact, Trus- 
con and National Steel Joists are easier to in- 
stall than wood. Steel joists reach the job ready 
for use, requiring no cutting nor fitting. They 
eliminate forms, centering and special equip- 
ment. Merely place the joists on the supports, 
fasten the metal lath on top and apply the 
concrete. Attach metal lath below for plas- 
tered ceiling. If a wood floor is desired, fasten 
wood screeds to joists before concreting. 


HOTELS 


The whole constitutes a rigid, fireproof con- 
struction which weighs only half as much as 
other types of firesafe floors. This saving in 
weight effects corresponding economy in sup- 
porting members and foundations. The small 
amount of material used 
saves in labor, shipping, 
handling and erecting. 
The construction is 
soundproof, crackproof 
and verminproof, saves 
in repairs and upkeep 
and lengthens the life of 
a building. All things 
considered, it is the most 
economical of all con- 
structions for light- 
occupancy buildings. 


ane 


Firesafe First Floors 
for Residences 
90% of residence fires originate 
in basements. Protect your 
dear ones against this grave 
danger by building the first 
floor of Truscon and National 
Steel Joist Construction. Also 
protect your home from cracks 
due to settling and shrinkage. 
Real economy in the long run. 
Full information on request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific ‘to Atlantic. For address! see ’Phone 
Books of Principal Cities. Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York 


NATIONAL STEEL JOIST COMPANY, MassILLon, OHIo. 


USCON 


anp NATIONAL 
EL JOISTS 


During the past fifteen years, STORES and OFFICES 


millions of square feet have 
been used in apartments, hotels, stores, office buildings, hos- 
pitals, schools and residences, both large and small. Ideal 
for additional stories of old buildings. Readily adapted to 
buildings already planned in wood. 


Write for Useful Suggestions 


No matter what the state of your 
plans, write now for suggestions on 
a better building at economical cost. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
mitigations. The advantages have been 
political and physical, thus: 

Firstly, by printing money instead of 
taxing the people, whom it feared to tax, 
the German Government confiscated all 
the old and idle wealth of Germany repre- 
sented by fixed incomes and divided it be- 
tween the industrialists on one hand and 
labor on the other. It reimbursed the in- 
dustrialists for their losses in Lorraine and 
other ceded territory, with the proviso that 
they should reproduce their plants in Ger- 
many, which they did. It subsidized ship- 
building by large grants of public credit, 
requiring only that the ships should be 
built in German yards. In that way work 
was provided for great masses of labor; be- 
sides which, labor was directly subsidized. 
For a time the government used its credit 
to cheapen food. That was a temporary 
subsidy. But it slaughtered the landlord on 
the altar of public policy and fed him to 
labor raw. This was accomplished by rent- 
control laws that made it impossible for the 
landlord to raise rents at all in keeping with 
the rise in prices. Thus the income value of 
rented houses has been destroyed and the 
worker is living almost rent free. In Berlin, 
in February, with the wage twelve hundred 
marks an hour—subject to retroactive re- 
vision upward—a skilled metal worker 
would have had to work four hours for a 
pound of butter, because the farmer makes 
butter and is uncontrollable; fifteen hours 
for a pair of shoes, because shoes are an 
industrial product and industry is sacred; 
but only one hour for a month’s rent, be- 
cause between the ruthless industrialist on 
one side and the socialist worker on the 
other, the landlord is helpless and can be 
exploited to any extent. 

Secondly, by printing paper money for 
export—the only form of export not tax- 
able for reparations—and by selling bil- 
lions of this worthless paper money all over 
the world, the German Government was 
able to pay on account of reparations enough 
to hold the French off. And the cash de- 
rived from the sale of this worthless money 
is all the cash Germany ever did pay on 
reparations. 

Thirdly, by these means Germany kept 
her own resources at home and devoted 
them to the upbuilding of industry. 


Holding Out for Better Terms 


It could not go on this way forever. Ger- 
many very well knew that. When all the 
old and idle wealth of Germany had been 
confiscated, and when the world would buy 
no more worthless marks, then it would 
have to stop, for then the cruel advantages 
of inflation would cease. This she knew. 
But when that time came she meant to be 
strong again; she would have enormously 
increased her dynamic forms of wealth; 
she would have trimmed herself for eco- 
nomic warfare; she would have become 
audacious enough to risk saying to France, 
We cannot pay. What will you do about 
it ” 


That time did come, and she was strong 
and newly upbuilt, and she did say to 
France: ‘‘We cannot pay. The sum is pre- 
posterous. The whole world agrees with us 
that no nation can pay one hundred and 
thirty-two billion gold marks. The public 
opinion of the world says the treaty must 
be revised. What will you do about it?” 

She expected then to get a new deal. 
There was a figure in her mind. She ex- 
pected the sum of reparations to be fixed at 
not more than forty billion gold marks. 
That she would have paid. She would 
have paid it so suddenly that the world 
would have been amazed. 

Now to test this conclusion one says to a 
moderate socialist, a member of the Reichs- 
tag: “See here! Your industrialists have 
exploited Germany in a very ruthless man- 
ner. They have converted cheap German 
labor into enormous foreign bank credits. 
This can be justified only provided they 
have had a patriotic program; only pro- 
vided they have been saying among them- 
selves, ‘It is cruel and very hard, but when 
the time comes and reparations are fixed at 
a reasonable sum, then we shall bring our 
fortunes back, finance the settlement and 
make Germany free.’ Have they said this? 
Would they be willing to bring back to 
Germany and pledge for reparations all the 
wealth they have accumulated in foreign 
banks?” 

He answers, ‘We have their solemn 
promise.” 

“Then what sum in settlement of repa- 
rations would they be willing to support?”’ 


Ap 


“Forty billion gold marks” 

“Fifty maybe?” ; 

“Fifty at the very most.” 
reluctantly. ‘ 

“And if the sum were fixed 
lion, how long would it take 
trialists to finance it?” 

Leaning forward, he exten 
and slowly turns it palm upy 

Then he answers, “They yw, 
one hour.” 

That is exactly what the Fre 
They thought it was too easy, 
little. 

Five minutes later that sap 
eloquent on the subject of Ge 
fering, her poverty, her wap 
prostration. There is the G 
again. 

The spectacle of Germans in 
of dining well, on food that js 
test in the world, moving {] 
anguish over the sufferings of 
people, would become intole 
misery were as represented, ( 

Take them by classes. Firs 
off the agricultural class, more 
population, which is better off 
ever before, mortgage free an 
The government cannot touc 
government tries to contrgl 
farmer will not bring his produ: 
he waits for the city people to 
and trafficks in food illegally, 
the government removes the 
Then the farmer, bringing his 
sends a man ahead to learn th 
dollar, and the food is priced 


The Forbidden W 


Next is the working class, | 
perous. For that matter, it ne 
industrialist has played a hard, 
getting always his own profit: 
justing wages afterward. Th: 
the industrialist is always a lit 
the mark’s decline, labor aly 
behind. Thus labor has hee 
it has been held down to a vit 
of sustenance. Yet the indu 
not dared go too far with his gai 
may be sure that labor has1 
suffered want, for two reaso1 
universal minimum wage is no 
principle in Germany, and a 
wages are adjusted by a scien 
cal scale to meet the cost of 
second, the industrialist has h 
hands with labor in order to} 
own program. The industrial 
cised the power of constructior 
always, since the revolution, p 
power of destruction. Therem 
between them. Unorganized |e 
worse off. There is relatively | 

As to all that class of people’ 
fixed incomes, including hous 
in the cities, pensioners and 
their part has been exceed 
Their way of living has bee 
Those who once had servant 
rooms to foreigners and servé 
menial way. All of that. Yet 
bers again what the professor 
languages said. People will 
Almost invariably in the concre 
pensations appear. The uni 
fessor is ruined. His incom 
enough to support a large fart 
longer buy his tobacco. But 
daughters have gone to work, 
longer a social disgrace for any 
his sons has borrowed money t 
trade, which is a sure road tof 

Downright want is very rare 
unfed. That almost cannot be 
Look at them—not in the hotel: 
streets, but as they run in evel 
They are as well dressed, as We 
parently as well fed in German 
cities anywhere else, and eatall 
more than other people in pu 
rants, with music. The movi 
crowded. ey 

Why then this German ditgé, 
all the cracks, filling all one’s © 
ing one’s dreams? One wond 
are many subtle explanations, 
comes from something they re 
is no longer so, unconscious Pl! 
that it is an extravagant OP 
dulgence of the German pass! 
pity. Simply, perhaps, it 1 
self-hallucination, induced by 
ing official formula: We rs 
Germany cannot, cannot pay 

“Can” is a word vervoll 
“can” the finest intellect the 
murdered. 
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CAnkle Sit 


The peculiar charm of REAL SILK GuaRANTEED HoslERy 
lies in its power to make beautiful ankles—more beautiful. 


Its shimmering smoothness brings forth all the natural 
grace and beauty of the ankle—without a single distract- 


ing wrinkle. 


And time has proved that no amount of wear or wash- 
ing can rob it of this one incomparable fascination. 


Hence its name—Ank/le Fit. 


Box oF Four Parrs + §5.50 


Price in Canada, Box of Four Pairs, $7.50 


HOW,TO OBTAIN THIS 
HOSIERY 

It is not obtainable in retail stores. We have our own 
branches in more than 200 cities. (Consult phone di- 
rectory for branch in your city.) If not convenient, 
write us and we will send the resident Representative 
for your community to you. Our Representative will 
call with samples; take your order and collect $1 de- 
port per box. Pay balance when hosiery is delivered 

y your postman direct from our mills through the 
mails. A guarantee of absolute satisfaction is in 
every box. 


Rea S1tK Hosiery MItts 


REAL SILK METHODS WHICH 
BENEFIT YOU 


Your opportunity to obtain this unusual quality of 
genuine silk hosiery at this price is made possible 
because: 1. We sell direct from our mills to you. 2. We 
are the world’s largest exclusive makers of genuine 
silk hosiery, specializing on a single style. 3. We im- 
port our raw silk direct from Japan. 4. We perform 
every manufacturing process, from raw silk to finished 
product, in our own mills. 5. To insure longer wear, we 
make the toes, heels and tops of special processed lisle. 


- InpDIANAPOLIs, INDIANA 


Pioneers of Corporate Distribution 


“From Mill to Millions”? 


Ankle Fit 
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for your protection 
every authorized 

Real Silk Representative 
wears this gold button 


Copyright 1923 
Rea! Silk Hosiery Mills,Inc. 
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GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


ee 


Through Cascade Mountains, Washington 


For a Scenic Trip 


The Pacific 
Northwest 


this Summer 


Where every outdoor recreation is more 
keenly enjoyed because indoor comfort 
is available at reasonable cost, from 
modern, luxurious hotels to cozy, 
rustic resorts. Seattle, Spokane, Port- 
land, Tacoma, Vancouver, Astoria and 
other interesting Western cities should 
be visited. A stop at 


Glacier 
National Park 


can be arranged, where trips of one to 
seven days will take you into the heart 
of this scenic marvel of America. 
Rainier National Park, beautiful Lake 
Chelan, the Columbia River, Puget 
Sound, the Pacific bathing beaches 
invite you. Sightseeing, salmon fish- 
ing, horseback riding, golf, motoring 
and mountain climbing are at their 
best in this charmed vacation land. 


Very Low Rates via 


Great Northern Railway 


Write nearest office for information about 
low fares, routes, train service and 
free descriptive books. 


Philadelphia, 409 Finance Building 

St. Louis, 203 Boatmen’s Bk. Bldg. 

Kansas City, 516 Railway Ex. Bldg. 

Los Angeles, 716 Cit. Nat. Bk. Bldg. 

San Francisco, 1009 Hearst Bldg. 
New York, 516 Longacre Bldg. Cincinnati, 609 Traction Bldg 
Boston, 294 Washington St. Des Moines, 425 Kraft Bldg. 
Buffalo, 683 Ellicott Square Milwaukee, 810 Majestic Bldg. 
Chicago, 226 W. Adams St. Portland, 201 Morgan Bldg. 
Detroit, 619 Free Press Bldg. Seattle, 201 King St. Station 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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and perhaps find a bone beside one on the 
cushions. Stockings, powder or a torn rib- 
bon would lie for days on the dining table, 
while a cloth was thrown over the other end 
and the girls lunched at it without seeing 
them. If a dress wore out it was thrown 
away; andas this might conceivably happen 
in the library as easily as in the boudoir, 
the result was sometimes surprising, as the 
owner might not happen to remove it. The 
girls went about in clothes that would have 
disgraced a ragman’s wife. That they ap- 
peared beautiful and interesting despite 
this was always an anomaly to me. It 
came, I suppose, from the fact that they 
really were talented and clever. 

All but Jacqueline. Poor little Jacie, 
she was the thorn in the flesh of the family, 
and they simply would not permit her to 
turn into a mere housewife. They always 
used that word “mere.” 

She wasn’t artistic. She’d discovered 
that tragedy when she was eleven. At five, 
during one of my periodic visits, she had 
crept into my room and begged the fun of 
tidying up. She’d reveled in fixing the 
room over, setting ornaments square to the 
world, smoothing out pillows to a perfect 
flatness on the untidy bed. She was an 
entrancing baby as she trotted about with 
an air of great importance, surveying her 
handiwork with satisfaction. That her 
talents ran in that home-making direction 
was not a tragedy then as it was later when 
she was eleven. She told me about it then, 
her big eyes fixed solemnly on my face. 

“Tt’s pretty awful, Uncle Lute, for me, 
you know. Can’t compete with the other 
girls, and mamma won’t let me be different. 
The art mistress at school told me I might 
just as well give up trying. She hasn’t 
much patience with a stupid Stanton. You 
see, all the others have been so wonderful.” 

“You started with a handicap, Jacie. 
Buck up, though. Victoria’ll be tickled to 
death to have one girl who just wants to 
keep house. Honey, you’re not stupid.” 

She wriggled, eying me fixedly. 

“No; mamma’ll be hurt. She thinks no 
Stanton can be born without artistic abil- 
ity. Maybe she’s right; I don’t know. I 
suppose fy 

She broke off with a sigh, a piteous 
sound from her, with her little-child face. 
Even then she was levelheaded, and knew, 
I suppose, what she was up against. Be- 
cause they never let her alone when they 
found out. Jacie’s taste was educated in all 
sorts of ways. More money was spent on 
her artistic education than had been spent 
on all the others put together. Victoria’s 
theory was that Jacie would find her- 
self as she grew older. Jacie, with a sort of 
despairing doggedness, went on trying to 
make good on this idea. But in her heart 
she knew it was hopeless. Sometimes she’d 
talk to me. But she was loyal. She never 
said anything about the way the household 
wasrun. I’d never have known she noticed 
but for my visits, and Victoria’s hints. 

“But I should think you’d be charmed, 
Victoria, to have one girl who wants just 
to keep house. Think of the comfort she 
can bring to you all, managing Holmedene! 
Any number of servants don’t make up for 
a guiding hand.” 

Victoria had burst into tears, declaring 
that I was twitting her for her inability to 
keep her maids. 

“Just because my heart is set on higher 
things, Luke - 

I wanted to shake her. I should have 
felt there was some hope for Victoria if she 
could ever have finished a sentence. She 
didn’t seem able to do that, trusting every- 
one to follow her into mental vastnesses of 
artistic yearning. 

“Poor little Jacie!’’ I said to ‘myself as 
Holmedene came in sight. 

Then I stared in surprise. This really 
didn’t look like the same place. The veranda 
had been painted a deep vermilion, and 
tubs of orange trees were placed sym- 
metrically along the edge, giving a spruce 
and altogether different air. There were 
big roomy chairs of wicker painted scarlet, 
tables of the same hue, and awnings of 
Italian sailcloth—that deep orange that 
seems to fit in so marvelously with the blue 
of skies in Venice and the vivid colors of the 
southern waters—hung low over the roomy 
spaces. Nothing like this had ever before 
been seen at Holmedene, and I had a pleas- 
ant sense of surprise as I walked nearer, 
thinking that at last one of the girls had 
exerted her artistic sense on the home. 


It was tremendously darj 
suited the old house as anyt 
would not have done. It was jj 
silk dress on a handsome y 
knew it could be changed at y 
house seemed to smile at theo 
it said, ‘‘Yes, this is just a m 
tractive, don’t you agree?” 

Indeed, I did; I loved it, As 
to take in the whole aspect he 
the sound of hammering ¢o, 
from the distance, and then an 
in a feminine voice. 

‘Damn! Benson, you hit my 

“I’m sorry, miss, but you 
right in the way of me ’ammer! 

I stole round the corner of th 
old man was hammering at the 
flower baskets at the verand 
Jacie, very businesslike in Ih 
held a basket overhead. Tra 
of yellow and red nasturtiun 
round her shining head, 
bobbed, and that gave her, 
expression she had at five, so 
ting about my bedroom, tidyi 

“There’s a gentleman, miss, 
son, dropping his hammer wi 
relief and mopping his foreh 
turned her head. 

“Uncle Lute’”’—this had alw 
own especial name for me; 
the days when Luke was ha 
“how jolly! I expected you 
Didn’t mother meet you?” 

“She had a committee,” | 
“and I walked up. Jacie, your; 
growing into a beauty! Why 
formed about this?” 

She shook her head, and | 
bobbed locks of golden chestnut 
the delicate oval of her face, § 
eyes and that rose-tinted skin 
times goes with such hair, Bi 
only the changed hair. An ind 


I wondered for an 
had found herself in the wa 
always hoped. 4 

“You're getting artistic, J 
to me gently.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Lutie: 
turned round, her eyes sparkii 
you, do I carry any of the ea 
you find one I’ll submit to be 
sunrise.” 

She giggled, and I giggled | 
can make me feel nineteen. T 
was absurd, for she was a daint 
girl even in her overalls. We 
gether delightedly over nothin 
denly Jacie tucked her arm in! 

“Come into the house and 
some tea. Benson, do you thi 
possibly put up the other three 
yourself?” 

“Sure I can, miss.” Th 
mounted the ladder again an 
hammer lustily. Jacie laughed. 

“Oh, Lutie dear, it is nice 
again! You’ll stick up for me, ¥ 

Who wouldn’t have? I th 
looked down at her. She had g 
beauty, and:in her overalls the 
of her round slenderness was | 
I’d never known that she was 
before. What had happened to! 
different? i 

“You know I will,” I said ou 
the death!” i 

She threw open the door into 
and I gave a gasp of pleasure. - 
had always been beautiful, but: 
cluttered with too many things 
had cleared it out, now, and le 
two, a piece of shining mahogal 
walls of dark wood, to spell th 
its simplicity. The light from 
window filtered in golden sh 
the strange witchery of the pl 
watching my face, clutched m 
lightedly. 

“You like it, Lute?” 

I nodded. 

“We have a full attic, I can! 

She laughed, leading the way 
ing room and smiling up at ™ 
beautiful, and she knew it; and 
ute we stood together on the 
looking at the golden walls, the 
of the Chinese rugs, the dim! 
satin gloss of the Chippendale pv 
the walls. There were masses ° 
in blue bowls on the mantel, a 
place had been filled in with 


(Continued on Page 5 
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The greatest fire-fighter of them all 


home. And is it not worth that little bit more 
to you to secure genuine fire-safety ? 


HERE high powered engines have failed 
— where water-towers, chemicals, dyna- 
mite, all have failed—big conflagrations have 
often burned themselves out against the fire- 
safe roofs and walls of surrounding buildings. 
That’s the story the fire records tell. Fire- 
fighting men, too, will tell you that their great- 
est ally is not so much a device to put fires out, 
but rather a material that prevents fire. Such 
is the Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingle. 


Two Kinds 
There are two kinds of asbestos shingles 
made by Johns-Manville. One is slate sur- 
faced and flexible, the other a rigid slab of 
asbestos and Portland cement. 

The former, the Johns-Manville Flexstone 
Shingle, pictured above, looks just like the ordi- 
nary composition shingle, but differs in one vital 
respect. Instead ofaninflammablerag-felt base, 

every Flexstone Shingle is built upon a back- 
bone of imperishable asbestos rock fibre. It 
only costs a fraction of a cent more per shingle 
to obtain this invaluable protection for your 


JOHNS-~MANVILLE 


Asbestos Shingles 
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Rigid Asbestos Shingles 


The Johns-Manville Rigid Asbestos Shingleis 
the ultimate in permanent home roofing. Each 
shingle is a durable slab of asbestos and Port- 
land cement and is practically indestructible. 

These shingles are famous among architects 
for their soft rich beauty. They offer a wide 
range of selection to the home owner; in shape, 
either hexagonal or American method (oblong) 

—in finish, either rough or smooth edged—in 

color, grays, reds or browns. 

In any event, whichever shingle you decide 
to buy, you can be sure of its fire-safety because 
it is Johns-Manville Asbestos. 

See your roofing man or builder at once and 
ask him about prices, weights, samples, etc. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in 56 Large Cities 


For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Public Camp in Paradise Valley, Mt. Rainier National Park, 6,000 Feet Elevation 


The Table’s All Set in 
The Charmed Land 


and Seattle’s keeping open house—COM E! 


eee is ready for your vacation. The trout are rising to a fly. The 
golf is the best ever and it lasts 365 days in a year. There’s a fine sail- 
ing breeze and the bathing is good. It’s a little early for salmon, but they’ll 
be great sport a bit later as will marsh and upland birds. The mountains 
are calling; the motoring will be a revelation in the joys of the open road; 
the scenery is a fascinating combination of the beauties of Switzerland 
brought down to the Mediterranean; wonderful hikes and camping trips 
await your coming; the air is that life-giving blend found nowhere else on 
the continent—the tang of the sea, the tonic of the mountains and the balsam 


of great fir forests. 

Your days will be crowded 
with pleasure—you will have 
the time of your life. g 
The weather will be a 
succession of glorious 
summer days with 
never a trace of 
excessive heat and 
the nights—Oh, 
how you will sleep. ee 

You will rest your tired nerves, 
build up your body and secure spirit- 
ual inspiration from the environ- 
ment that will help you over many 
of the petty worries of life; an en- 
vironment made up of dazzling 
snow-clad mountains, stretches of 
blue sea, shimmering mountain lakes, 
sparkling streams, tumbling water- 
falls and evergreen forests. Natu- 


rally, according to 
the latest official 
government fig- 
ures, Seattle is the 
@ healthiest large 
city in America. 
~ Good accommoda- 
ae tions everywhere and 
a wholehearted welcome. 


The latchstring’s out—come di- 
rect to the Chamber’s tourist infor- 
mation bureau—702 Third Avenue. 


Low summer rail rates and a trip 
through wonderland en route to the 
motorist. You will be surprised at 
the comparative inexpensiveness of 
the whole thing. 


Send for Charmed Land booklet. 


No visitor to any part of the Pacific Coast should fail to travel at least 
one way via Seattle and the Charmed Land. 


SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—910 Arctic Building, Seattle, Washington 


S EATTLE — Center of America’s Summer Playground 
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Section of Seattle's Wonderful Harbor and the Pacific Fleet 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
green leaves and branches of firs that waved 
in the breeze from the open windows. 

“This is the place to talk,” said Jacie, 
and she settled herself in one of the beauti- 
ful chairs, her little feet crossed, her bobbed 
head against the dark wood, and gestured 
towards the bell. Jacie certainly was grow- 
ing up. 

I rang it as she wished, although I had 
no belief that it would bring any reply. I’d 
rung bells too often in Holmedene to have 
any belief in their potency. But almost as 
if the summons had been expected, the 
door opened quietly and a trim and well- 
trained parlor maid appeared, her eyes on 
Jacie’s face. 

“You rang, Miss Jacqueline?” 

“Yes; tea, please, Katy.” 

One did not need to hide things from 
Jacie. In fact, it would have been difficult; 
her great eyes saw too much. She glanced 
over at me demurely, then at the sight of 
my amazement she laughed right out. 

“Oh, Lutie, if you could see how funny 
you look! I know it’s queer to see a maid 
look as she should look, in Holmedene. I 
have to pinch myself to know it’s real, and 
I want to vanish—before it ends.” 

“Ends?” 

“Your voice sounds disappointed; but, 
Lutie, you aren’t so credulous as that, are 
you? I mean, you don’t think this state of 
affairs could last, here?’’? She waved her 
hand vaguely about at the dimly lovely 
room, the air of calm and repose; and I 
knew that I was supposed to remember, 
too, the veranda and the hall, the utter 
change that had been made in the whole 
aspect of the old place. 

“Why not?” 

She got up and came over to me, sitting 
on the arm of my chair. I wanted to put 
my arm about her to steady her, as I had so 
often done in the past; but I couldn’t, some- 
how, for Jacie wasn’t just a little girl any 
more. She looked down at me seriously. 

“Well, the girls; you know, they won’t 
let it! Oh’’—she made a gesture of utter 
loyalty, her little face alight with affec- 
tion—“‘it isn’t that they don’t like it. 
Fanella and Frances. are crazy about it. 
Even Chloe says that the house isn’t the 
same; and Vic—Vicky’s splendid. She 
admits that I have talent for doing this 
sort of thing. But to keep the thing going 
here—well, it simply takes all one’s time; 
and much as I love my home, Uncle Lute, 
I want to be able to—to express myself in 
some way that is less—strenuous.” 

She grinned her little-boy grin that was 
so expressive, and I patted her hand awk- 
wardly. 

“What do you mean, Jacie?”’ 

Her eyes were far away, seeing things—I 
did not quite know what. She turned to me 
quietly, another Jacie in an instant. 

“That was what I wanted to talk to you 
about, Lute. Mother and the girls will let 
me do what you say—I had to get you on 
my side. You know what they have always 
said—about my finding myself?”’ 

“Yes; and the joke we made of it, you 
and Uy” 

“‘H’m, so we did,” she laughed out. ‘But 
the queer thing is, that I think I have. I 
want to go away, Uncle Lute, and open up 
a little shop for myself—interior decorat- 
ing, you know. Don’t you think that is ar- 
tistic enough, even for a—a Stanton?”’ 

“‘T should say so,” I said heartily. 

It really seemed to me a bully idea. Jacie 
would be on her feet at last. If she could 
do a thing like this, make over Holmedene, 
why shouldn’t she make a success of other 
persons’ houses? I grew quite enthusiastic, 
thinking it over. 

The maid came in with the tea. It was 
all done beautifully; and Jacie, sitting 
there in her overalls, utterly oblivious of 
her appearance, served me with an excellent 
appreciation of what it all meant. We had 
an awfully decent time, discussing her 
plans. 

“You see, I have a little money,” said 
Jacie quietly. “Only five hundred dol- 
lars, but it ought to start me. The thing 
is, I can’t get the others to see it; and they 
feel—of course they are too nice to say 
so, Uncle Lute, but I know they think it— 
that this money was given to me by them 
and I ought not to spend it on something 
they do not approve.”’ 

I felt a bit hot. 

“‘Jacie, you know—I have so much—you 
can have what money you want.” 

The color flooded her face. 

“Oh, no! You’re a darling, but I—I 
couldn’t do that, Uncle Lute.” She wrig- 
gled. ‘But this five hundred—I saved it. 


Your birthday presents, and m 
then the girls have been awfy| 
to me, and I thought I might y 
day. But when I speak of usin 
have something to say.” 
laugh. “Yet if I had spent it al 
ten and twenty and fifty dollay 
no one would have said a thing, 

Well, that was right, I reflecte 
were queer; you couldn’t tel] 
act collectively. Jacie was th 
sister, to them, and they wante 
her: ‘‘Better keep your money: 
Jacie darling; if you want 
spend ” They were gener 
girls; that was a fact. Theo 
like a thread through the Sta; 
was a beautiful thing. You ¢ 
anything to them, when they; 
so kind. Jacie found it stifling, 

“Uncle Lute,’”’ she exclaime 
ergy, ‘‘even if I fail, I feel as jf 
out on my own.” 

“T don’t see why they should 
dear.” 

“They don’t really see why 
they just do,’’ said Jacie mow 
then she uncurled herself swift 
position at the tea table and , 
feet in one movement. 

“‘Here’s Fanny,” she said } 
‘“‘She’ll be so annoyed if she. 
been sitting here like this!” | 
first time she seemed to be ay 
overalls. ‘‘Not a word abot 
though!”’ she called to me ove 
der; and minus one little sho 
from the room and up the staj 
hear her in the room aboye, hun 
like a frisky rabbit. 

Fanella walked across the law 
the living room from the ve 
hello to me with evident ple 
kicking her sister’s slipper to o 
down on the davenport. 

She was so handsome that 
took my breath away. It was n 
since I had seen any of the ¢ 
hadn’t been prepared for their 
beauty. I’d told Jacie thats 
pretty, but she did not begin { 
with Fanella; and presently, : 
slipped into the room in 
fashion, I should almost h 
the alive, vital girl I had seen e 
figment of my imagination, if 
been for the impertinent | 
tipped over to me with the aido 
eyes and one deep-dented dimp 

“Tt’s awfully decent of you 
Uncle Luke,’”’ Fanella was say 
mamma told me—it was too ba 
ask you to walk up. I came by 
the crossroads, and I’m nearly | 
ten’’—she turned to Jacie—“cai 
some more tea? I’m dying fora 

“Has Jacie told you what she 
she asked me. 

An agonized expression of cal 
across Jacie’s face; she shook I 
me behind her sister’s back. 

“What is it?” I said, witht 
Fanella expected. “Discovered: 
pected talent? Looks like it, wit 
scheme of decorating.” 

Fanella smiled tolerantly; un 
have their little jokes. 

“Oh, as to that,” she said, “Y 
Jacie has done well by the old} 
of course, she’s been trained — 

Reassured by my private si 
had departed to the kitchen. Fa 
ever, lowered her voice so thatt 
of disapproval should not rea 
sister’s ears. Whatever one 
about the girls, they were loyalt 

“No-o,” said Fanella, “not a 
actly; but mamma felt—we 
there was one thing open to Jac 
really might do, because it can 
you see; it doesn’t depend on 
artistic sense.” ”. 

I gaped at her, wondering | 
aright. But, yes, Fanny was exp! 
self clearly. She simply had m 
decorating—as Jacie had pl 
it through at Holmedene, 10r 
was an art. I have noticed that 
about artistic workers; they 
tuse about the creations of 0 
it seemed unbelievable, in a W 
competent, kindly voice said 

“Jacie has been with af h 
decorators in New York for # 
months, learning the work; 
they’ve offered her a good positi 
nently. Of course, we are : 

I groaned inwardly. That wa 
had been opposing her wish t 
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The Necessity of Balance 
to ‘Tire Mileage 


The consistency of Oldfield Cord performance 
gives rise to the question as to how their high 
uniform mileage is secured. 


The principle of exact balance is largely respon- 
sible. Years of practical experiment under the 
hardest tests of driving are back of the present con- 
struction employed in Oldfield Cords. 


Carcass strength, tread design and composition, 
sidewall and bead construction, each has received 
intensive study and has been exhaustively tested. 
But added to this has been scientific consideration 
for the proper relating of these component parts— 
the nicety of balance that not only increases mileage, 
but makes it more uniform in all tires so built. 


Results have been checked two ways. On the cars 


of the greatest racing drivers Oldfield Cords have 
been watched through a long series of victories. And 
in difficult touring service, over the highways of 
every state in the Union, Oldfield Cords have been 
under the observation of tire experts. 


The balanced Oldfield Cords you put on your car 
today bear a national reputation as the most trust- 
worthy tires built. Their symmetrical, fine-appear- 
ing treads are familiar on cars of all types in virtually 
every locality. And wherever seen, you are sure to 
hear proudly-stated reports of long mileage from 
well satisfied users. 


Demonstrating the necessity of balance to longer 
tire service, Oldfield Cords have justified the years 
of effort that went to produce them. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO., AKRON, OHIO 
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Growth of 
Cinco sales 
since 1850 


1875 


1850 
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Who smokes Cinco? 


Survey No. 14, Indianapolis, Indiana. A section of the 
Cinco National Census. Male population, 155,839. 
Cinco sales over 3,150,000 per year. 1,485 stores distrib- 
ute Cinco, a favorite in Indianapolis, as everywhere. 


Indianapolis’ beautiful Circle, a civic center near the center of national population 


Ask Men Everywhere 
This Question: 


Ask men who know good cigars 
about Cinco—ask men who can 
afford to pay any price—take a 
census among your acquaintances, 
as we have nationally, and you'll 
be amazed at the spirited replies. 
They'll say the flattering things 


from which we must refrain. 
Their praise will be boundless. 


We know why. For over 70 
years the House of Eisenlohr has 
putits bestin Cinco. No finer cigar 
is possible at the price. And thou- 
sands upon thousands of men who 


Lined 
Tinfoil 


Ps et 


NEGO 


can afford to be extravagant and 
pay more, are insistent that Cinco 
has reached the limit of perfection. 


Now comes for Cinco a new- 
type pocket-pack. Ten Cincos for 
75c. Triply wrapped to keep the 
goodness in. Ever fresh. Ever 
delightful. Throughout the nation 
Cinco “regulars”’ are welcoming 
this improvement. 


Everywhere—just ask for a 
Cinco pocket-pack, if you’ve not 
already adopted it. Learn why 
men praise Cinco so highly. 


Cardboard 


Carton 


Illustration reduced 
one-fourth 


CINCO 


senlo 


Made by Otto Ei hr B 


ros. Inc. Philadelphia Established 1850 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
herself, of course. Poor little Jacie, why 
couldn’t they let her try her wings? They 
might not carry her, of course—wings were 
unsatisfactory sometimes in a world de- 
signed for feet—but at least she’d make her 
own mistakes; the ineffable privilege. 

The fresh tea coming at that instant, I 
had no need to say this. Jacie spoke of 
herself after a time, asking me if I knew 
the firm of Hoeffer & Runciman. 

“They get a frightful price for their 
work,”’ she added. “I don’t see how they 
have the nerve to ask it.” 

‘Listen to the child!”’ said Fanella lan- 
guidly. ‘‘They are artists, love; and, of 
course, people have to pay for their knowl- 
edge.” 
*‘Artists!’’ said Jacqueline. “‘Pooh! Mr. 
Hoeffer was a paper hanger only ten years 
ago; he told me so himself! He did some 
work for daddy.” 

Fanella, witha pained expression, changed 
the subject. Jacie had always possessed a 
vein of frankness that was painful to her 
immediate family. 

Presently the other girls came home, 
crowding about me. I basked in their affec- 
tion. Jacie was lost amongst them, yet her 
little shining head was effective amongst 
all their beauty, and I found myself listen- 
ing for her voice. 

Victoria commandeered me after break- 
fast the next morning and asked me really 
anxiously what I thought about Jacie and 
the firm of Hoeffer & Runciman. 

“That’s what I wanted your advice 
about, Luke. I wish you’d drop in and 
have a look at the child at work. Mr. 
Hoeffer knew dear Archie, and took Jacie 
on that account; and the darling child 
ought to be able to do well, don’t you 
think? But, of course, I want her to be 
happy ” Even though she broke off 
without finishing her sentence, I found my- 
self admiring Victoria. She was so much 
more the mother and less the artistic 
poseuse than I had ever known her. ‘‘You 
see,” she went on, “‘ Jacie isn’t—isn’t 2 

“She is different from the rest, Victoria; 
but she has her head screwed on right, I am 
sure.” 

“Oh, yes, Luke, she has, indeed! She’s 
like her father; you yourself must see that. 
I have always believed that Jacie would 
find herself.”’ 

I was able to speak with conviction, re- 
membering the expression on her small face 
when she pledged me to secrecy about her 
ambitions. 

“T am sure she will, Victoria; 
than we think, perhaps.” 

I was curious about Jacie’s work myself, 
and that afternoon when my car arrived, 
I ran into New York for the purpose of 
bringing her back from Hoeffer & Runci- 
man’s. It was an imposing place, done in 
grays and blues; nothing very original 
about it, but everything in excellent taste. 

Jacie was in the office at the back of the 
showroom, talking to Mr. Hoeffer. She 
introduced us. Mr. Hoeffer looked at me 
with interest. 

“I knew your brother, sir,’ he said; 
“and I feel as if I knew you too.” He 
turned to Jacie. ‘Miss Jacqueline is very 
determined,”’ he said. ‘‘When she studies 
something she studies hard. We’d like to 
keep her here; she has talent.’’ 

“It’s so silly,” Jacie said, “making over 
houses for people who don’t want homes. 
Why, Mr. Hoeffer, if I had a house of my 
own, do you think I’d let you come in and 
make over all my darling rooms into some- 
thing strange I hadn’t thought about, I 
hadn’t made? People who go away and 
give you carte blanche to make their houses 
over ” She swept them out of her 
thoughts by a gesture. ‘‘I want to decorate 
with peoplewhohavehomes—notforthem.”’ 

She sounded very much in earnest. Mr. 
Hoeffer laughed an indulgent, elderly laugh. 

“Tf you’re going on that errand, Miss 
Jacqueline, perhaps Mr. Stanton will talk 


sooner 


_tome until you get back.” 


She caught up her hat and I called to 
her to take the car. As she left the store 
Benjamin Hoeffer’s eyes became keen: He 
scrutinized me in silence for a minute. 

“‘Look here, Mr. Stanton!’ he said sud- 
denly, and his voice took on a note of deci- 
sive authority. ‘I know your little niece’s 
family, and I know what she is up against 
at home. Lord, what a place!” He said 
this to himself rather than to me, his eyes 
introspective. ‘She will never make an 


ordinary decorator; she can’t bluff enough. 


She has insight, imagination; she’s inter- 
ested in painting pictures with fabrics and 
tints and rugs and furniture, which isn’t 


what decorating, in a busin 
I’m a business man. Lots ; 
if you handle the thing rig} 
about that too.’”’ He smil 
bered what Jacie had sai 
“Jacqueline would waste mo 
I wasn’t thinking of that so; 
I could do better for her thay 
hadn’t known Archie. 
“T tell you, Mr. Luke, a 
Archibald Stanton never ] 
first minute I saw Jacie— 
up—I knew she was he 
Never had much use for t 
truth is told; yet she’s ¢ 
the other girls. But Jacie, ; 
ent. What she wanted 
me was moral support in { 
own life. I thought I’dh 
a nice likely young fellow 
fall for her right away. Ie¢ 
any other way than in her 
“Then I got to think 
never fix it. That fami 
*em—not that I’ve anytl 
girls; lovely girls, and cle 
denying that—but they’d 
alone if she just married. " 
in her home, one or anothe 
things about, trying to mak 
their untidy pattern. You 
he said, “how all the st 
the artistic one in a commor 
I tell you it’s a durned sight y 
methodical one when all 
even the word; and th 
without method—that’s - 
He dropped, unconsciously | 
ness, into a former method 
I nodded; I couldn’t s 
have laughed at the unca 
all figured out. " 
“So I came to the conclu 
getting her a fine young fel 
love with wasn’t going to b 
Jacie was to be happy—she’ 
somepin’ to show ’em, shoy 
she’s got brains or somepin’ 
to—to—what is it her maisaly 
“Find herself,” I suggested 
“Sure, that’s it! Well, fo 
argyment, we’ll use it; Jacie’ 
herself. _Gosh-darn, I’d no 
make that happen! Then o1 
tomer came in who wanted s 
ferent from the usual run, an 
out to the house with her. TI 
look things over and report. 
didn’t come back, and that 
customer called up, and gos 
hadn’t tears in her voice! J; 
cording to her, was a genius. 
would do. She’d made the h 
ready into what the woman 
wasn’t any job, Jacie told r 
came back the next day, an 
see the place. Lovely—she’ 
into it. That’s awful difficult 
ing in general. But, of course, 
point—it only took one day- 
charge much. ; 
“‘Allthesame,” he went ona 
“she’s worth her weight in { 
she—well, genius is just as go 
any, I guess, and I can keep a 
bills myself. But—Jacie doe 
come to us, tie herself down. 
work independently.” | 
My thoughts switched to G 
“How about the young m 
tingling. 
Mr. Hoeffer laughed. _ 
“Well, I made a mistake t 
mitted. “He got married 
Thought Jacie an awfully nice 
me, but said she’d got to0 
Maybe he’ll change his tune 
two; he picked up one of thela 
He grinned over it introspet 
covered from the sick sensati 
attacked me. Little Jacie ! 
young vandal like that! Greg 
would be different. I had aP 
two of them together. A fine] 
that the phrase? 2 
Inspiration came to me sud 
Mr. Hoeffer I had remembere 
I’d go back to Holmedene by' 
be good enough to ask Jacie to 
the car. Then I hurried ove! 
and telephoned Isabel. | 
The perfect satisfactoriness 
ing woman! Isabel was deli 
promised me a letter of iM 
Jacqueline. Already, so hei 
informed me over the wire, § 
for making my dream fo 
come true. I was not to we 
all to her. She had the 
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Squibb’s Olive Oil 
- BEST VIRGIN OLIVE OIL 
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General Offices: 
80 Beekman Street 
New York City 


Copyright 1923, E. R. Squibb & Sons. 


N every home, there is a daily need for 
certain household products. Upon the 
purity and reliability of such products 
may depend the health of your family. 


Your protection lies in remembering 
one word whenever you buy articles for 
your medicine cabinet. That one word is 
“SQUIBB.” 


The name Squibb identifies the prod- 
ucts of a house which has served the 
medical profession for more than sixty 
years. In this.service, E. R. Squibb & Sons 
have made many contributions 
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a The importance of ONE SHORT WORD ! 


Squibb Products, every one of which is 
made to conform to the highest profes- 
sional standard. 


Epsom Salt is more agreeable to take, due 
to its freedom from impurities. 


Squibb’s Boric Acid, both the impal- 
pable powder for dusting and the granu- 
lar for preparing solutions, meets the 
need for extreme purity in this product. 


Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda is pure. 
It is without the ordinary bitter taste 
which is caused by impurities. 
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Willard Radio ‘‘B”’ Storage Battery—and, 
at right, free book that tells the “‘what”’ and 
“‘why”’ of radio batteries. Ask your Willard 
Dealer for it—or write to address below. 


Don’t ‘Kid’ 


About Static! 


When a lot of frying, crackling noises burst from 
your radio phones, don’t just blame it on static. 
Frequently these noises aren’t due to static at all, 
but to either internal action or electrical leakage in 
your B batteries. That’s because your B batteries are 
in your phone circuit, and any little disturbance pro- 
duced in them comes through your phones as noise. 
Willard B Batteries are noise-proof because they 
are leak-proof, and, being storage batteries, are not 


subject to objectionable internal action. 


Like Willard A Batteries, they were designed espe- 
cially for radio by T. A. Willard, himself a radio “‘fan.”’ 
Besides getting rid of battery noises they: 


And Willard Batteries also save you money, for 
their cost is low and they do not need to be replaced. 
There’s a complete line, both A and B, at a wide 
range of prices. Your Willard Dealer has them. 

Don’t Forget that Free Book—If the demand has 
temporarily left your Willard Dealer without them, 
write direct to the Willard Storage Battery Company, 


Increase volume of sound, bringing in stations that 


would not be heard with weaker batteries; 


Work at full efficiency day after day with only 


occasional recharging; 


Permit quick and easy adjustment to any desired 


voltage; 


Make the inside of every cell visible at all times, 


glass tubes being used instead of rubber jars; 


Provide rugged, burned-on connections between 


cells, with every connection in sight. 


241 East 131st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE 


Yourself 


The Willard All-Rub- 
ber Radio ‘‘A”’ Battery 
(6-volt) contains no 
wood. Lasts for years 
and eliminates frequent 
retuning. Five sizes, 20 
to 125 a. h. 


q 


This Willard Radio 
“A” Battery is a relia- 
ble battery at a low 
price. 

For Peanut Tubes 
there’s a 2-volt Willard 
“A” Battery that will 
take care of al/ your 
tubes and save you ex- 
pense and trouble. 


Storage Batteries for 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
capable way of taking the place of fate. I 
was utterly relieved. 

A quiet talk with Victoria that evening 
made the way smoother than ever. She 
knew Isabel by reputation, as the rest of the 
world did. And no mother, I suppose, 
could fail to be pleased at the idea of a 
young man like Greg—handsome and cul- 
tured and a gentleman, with several mil- 
lions in his own right—falling in love with 
her daughter. She alarmed me, however, 
by a tentative question. 

“Luke, of course, I want the best for all 
my girls. I love each one with the same 
devotion. But perhaps, if it comes to at- 
tracting a young man, isn’t Chloe ” 

“No,” I told her brutally; ‘‘ Jacie is the 
one for Greg. Jacie’’—even as I said it I felt 
disloyal at the admittance—‘‘Jacie may 
not be so beautiful, but the gods endowed 
her with charm.” 

Victoria sighed elaborately. She had 
some worldly wisdom. 

“T know, Luke; but Greg is a young 
man, you tell me; the young look for 
beauty first. Now, a man of your own 
age ” 

Her mild eyes gazed at me reflectively. 
I have to admit I was rude. I snapped 
at her. 

“We are talking of Gregory,” I said; 
“‘T shall never marry.” 

Victoria sighed as she left me. I puzzled 
over that. Still, we understood each other. 
When Isabel’s letter reached me the next 
day I read it, laughing. It said: 


My dear Luke: I remember that you have a 
niece named Jacqueline. I have been wonder- 
ing if she won’t take pity on a bored old woman 
and come and spend a few weeks with me here, 
sans ceremony. I can offer her a private swim- 
ming pool and a cool breeze. If these are not 
inducements in hot weather, I can think of no 
others. Pray use your influence. Youth is the 
only panacea for age; if one can’t get it for one- 
self, then one tries to anchor it vicariously. 

Gratefully your friend, 
ISABEL DE HAUTE DICKINSON. 


From the living room below came the 
sound of ardent discussion. I could hear 
Victorine’s voice: 

“But listen, baby darling; you simply 
can’t go away like that!”’ 

*“And leave us all!” put in Frances in an 
injured voice. 

“Now, too, just when you have a chance 
really to do something—something fit for 
a Stanton,” said Chloe’s soft drawl. “‘ Hoef- 
fer & Runciman is a firm with a reputa- 
tion As 

“Oh!” I heard Jacie’s voice rise. ‘‘ You 
don’t know how I feel about it, or you 
wouldn’t % 

She threw open the door, came rushing 
up the stairs. I heard Fanella whistle as 
the door banged shut, but it was easy to 
step casually from my room to intercept 
the flying figure of the youngest of the 
family. 

“Look here, Jacie,’’ I said casually, pre- 
tending not to notice that she was dis- 
turbed, “‘what would you say to going 
down to stay with Madame Isabel until 
the first storm’s blown over here? If you 
are not at home I think I can manage them, 
and you'll be enjoying yourself.” 

I took out Isabel’s letter and handed it 
to her. Jacie recovered from her excitement 
and laughed with me at the letter. 

**She’s a real character, isn’t she?’’ she 
said. 

Her color rose and she lifted eyes of shad- 
owed violet to me there by the window, so 
that somehow I caught my breath. The 
child was beautiful; but beyond that there 
was something so appealing, so incompar- 
ably different. 

I realized suddenly that I was doing 
something I disliked in staying on at 
Holmedene without Jacie. 

I saw her off the next day with a pain in 
my heart. I really wasn’t playing fair with 
her, for she had no idea that I had sent her 
to Boston to fall in love with Greg. I 
scowled to myself as I strode back through 
the crowd to get tomy motor. If he wasn’t 
good to her I’d break every bone in his 
body! I caught myself frowning into the 
mirror that had reflected Jacie’s charming 
face less than an hour ago. 

I put in five more days at Holmedene. 
Then I quit cold. I didn’t know just what 
it was, whether it was the bone I found on 
the window seat when I was smoking after 
luncheon, or the fact that the competent 
parlor maid lad given notice, that got on 
my nerves; but somehow I could not stand 
another minute of it. I resorted to a low 
expedient, 


: ! 
“Victoria,” I said, crum 
velope of an old telegram jn 
am recalled to Boston ——” 
Victoria was very helpful ; 
thanked me with tears in he 
especial interest in Jacie. 
“And you’ll let me knoy 
successful our little scheme 
I suppose you’ll see Jacie ton 
sibly Greg?” a 
“‘Yes,’’ I said shortly. I hat 
ation in her prolonged senter 
Just as I was stepping into 
came up the drive with a t 
fake about it this time; it 
Isabel had sent one of her lag 
Everything goes splendidly, 
witch. ISAE 


“Not bad news, I hop 
Victoria’s voice at my el 
“Yes,’’ I said, thrustin 
into my pocket, and the 


the word! What queer q 
had made me answer so 
I didn’t wait to go to myo 


drove to Isabel’s. The place y 
bell reverberated to my ee 


_ and noisy clangor. 


“Madame Isabel at home? 

“Why, no, sir. She went 
two days ago.” 

In a rage I tore back to 
and tramped along to my ow 
cheerful shining of the win 
that someone was at home. I 
the front door, knocked impa 

My butler’s tone mollified 1 
was plain the man was glad 
smiled frostily. 

“T’d like some dinner, B 
Bains has such a thing.” 

“Mr. Trelawney is dining: 

Greg! I felt delighted, st 
dining room with a flourish. 

““Greg, my dear boy ——’ 

‘Why, hello there, Uncle I 

He didn’t seem to be any 
eyed him narrowly. Did f 
change a man? He hadn’t ¢ 
that I could see. An ineffable 
passed over me. I decided to 
caution. But Greg seemed 
the word. 

“Say,’”’ he said, turning sit 
chair and lighting a cigarette: 
me eat, ‘‘that’s a sensible li 
niece of yours, Uncle Luke.” 

I looked over at him; the 
not seem adequate. 

““Yes,”’ he went on meditat 
rings of smoke at the ceilin 
liked to see more of her. She’ 
piece; not a bit like most of | 
adays. About the Leyton 
gave me an idea.” 

“Did she, indeed?” I saic 
not notice the sarcastic intoné 

“Yes; Madame Isabel ask 
dine, you see, the evening sl 
felt a good bit bored; but I 
course, because Madame Isak 
fully decent to me always. T! 
is it they call her? Some outla 
He stopped and looked at mé 

“Miss Stanton?” I sugge 
myself to iced pudding, whi 
holding at a difficult angle. 

Greg was not to be adm 
laughed easily. : 

“Aw, come off your high 
old thing; that sort of idea 
I know her name is Jacquelit 
but they call her something 
his forehead—‘“‘I know, Jacie 
was in the drawing-room, We: 
dress with a blue sash. Prett 
a thing, I thought; and we ' 
much to say to a young git!! 
know. But just when the atm 
getting thin, Jacie said som 
the Leyton case. ‘I hear,’ si 
they’ve retained you to def 
woman in the Leyton murd 
dame Isabel was telling me; + 
about it on the train yesterda 

“Naturally, I told her a | 
One thing led to another—she 
intelligent. I got to talkin 
thing the district attorney‘ 
prosecution on.” f 

“Yes?” I said impatiently. 

“Well, this woman Leyton, 
accused of having said to he 
law about the cousin who W! 
‘He makes me sick; I could 
an ax.’”’ (Continued on + 
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Old King Tut might have built 


a permanent civilization had 
he known the art of duplication 


A great Pharaoh and his magnificent 
dynasty passed, and were utterly for- 
gotten, because they possessed no 
means of easily and quickly recording 
the accumulated experiences and tested 
methods of that rich day. 


But our civilization is built upon the 
solid foundation of indestructible rec- 
ords. We are distributing the best of 
our information, we are broadcasting 
the details of our developing systems, 
we are giving written and widespread 
permanency to our practical achieve- 
ments—so that nothing but a world 
destruction could efface them. 


And in that great task the Mimeograph 
is a mighty factor. 


Its hourly grist of five thousand well 
printed copies of letters, bulletins, 
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forms, drawings, plans, etc., is bring- 
ing a new order into the science and 
system of business and education. 


In some institutions it is saving more 
than its cost every month. 


And it is enabling new kinds of for- 
ward work to be done, directly under 
executive supervision, with hands that 
need no especial training, at great 
speed and small cost. 


Its co-partner, the Mimeoscope, has 
given it new ranges of action, through 
its simple method of reproducing line 
drawings of all kinds. 


The modern art of speedy duplication 
has been perfected by the Mimeograph 
—all facts concerning which may be had 
from our booklet “S-4.” Get it today. 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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1. Old Garfield Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Erected 1890, 
Byers pipe in heating sys- 
tem. 


2. New Public Library, De- 
troit, Mich. Architect: 
Charles Gilbert, New York 
City. Byers pipe installed 
for plumbing and heating. 


. New Real Estate Bldgz., 
Detroit, Mich. Architect: 
Louis Kamper, Detroit. 
Byers pipe installed 
throughout, 
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SYERS PIPE 


i 


Father Time 
Passes Judgment 


HE rust-resistance of a metal can- 
not be pre-determined by labora- 
tory tests. Only the test of time 
and service is decisive. So the metallur- 


gist stands aside, waiting for the verdict 
of Father Time. 


The Garfield Building, Cleveland, erected 
1890, shown in circle above, furnishes an 
example of the long life of Byers pipe 
which is duplicated wherever Byers was 
installed years ago. The builders of today, 
profiting by this knowledge, specify and 
insist on the installation of Byers pipe 
above or underground, indoors or out, 
where the greatest durability is desired at 
a moderate cost. . 


The diagram shows the average items of 
cost in a pipe system. The pipe itself is 
but a small part of the total cost, and the 
extra cost of Byers pipe is but 5 or 10% 
of the total cost of the pipe system. Yet 
the life of the system depends almost en- 
tirely on the rust-resistance of the 
pipe. For when the pipe fails, the 
entire investment is lost, and more. 


Send for Byers Bulletin No. 38 “The 
Installation Cost of Pipe,’’ contain- 
ing cost analfses of a variety of plumb- 
ing, heating, and power piping systems. 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Established 1864 


New York Philadelphia Boston Cleveland 
Chicago Houston 
Distributors in all jobbing centers 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
“Yes, yes?”’ I knew all about it. I 
wanted him to get on to Jacie. 
Greg stared at me; I am not usually 


impatient. 
“Well, the man was killed with an ax, as 
it happens,” he said slowly; ‘‘and, of 


course, this Leyton woman was accused be- 
cause of that sentence. I was telling Jacie 
about it. 

‘She looked thoughtful for a minute. 
Then she asked me something: ‘Do you 
mean to say that they base the prosecution 
on a thing like that?’ she said. 

“*Well, when it comes to that, why 
shouldn’t they?’ I asked. . 

“But of course they shouldn’t!’ she said 
indignantly; ‘and if you are anything of a 
lawyer you’ll know why if you think a min- 
ute. What sort of people are these Leytons, 
anyhow? Poor? Ignorant? Not careful in 
their choice of words?’ 

““Why, no,’ I said. Didn’t guess what 
she was driving at, you see. 

“She smiled at me pityingly. ‘They 
speak pretty roughly most of the time, 
don’t they?’ 

““*Of course; they are that sort.’ 

“**Well’—she smiled—‘I was just think- 
ing about when we were kids. We lived one 
summer at the seashore, and there were 
some children—their father was a fisher- 
man—rough, nice-hearted people, but with 
the queerest choice of words. We played 
with them all day long on the shore. A 
favorite phrase of theirs was that same one 
they have tacked onto the Leyton woman. 
Even the baby used to say “‘I’ll kill you 
with an ax!’”’ 

“You mean ” I said. 

“She nodded. ‘Yes. Why don’t youmake 
inquiry, find out how often her neighbors 
heard the Leyton woman use that phrase— 


| to her husband, to her babies, maybe? And 
| she’d die to protect either of them, poor 


thing, if what the newspapers say is right. 
Now, if you can find authenticated wit- 
nesses who can testify to having heard her 
use that phrase frequently, don’t you think 
it would prejudice the case for her instead 
of against her?’ 

“Well, I stared. Simple, wasn’t it? But 
I’d never thought of it, never worked from 
that angle at all. Iam basing the defense 
on that premise, really; it’s going to be a 
cinch with the evidence I’ve got. I wanted 


| to talk to Jacie about it some more.” 


“Well, haven’t you?’’ I said. 

““Haven’t I? I like that!’’ His tone was 
injured. ‘‘Madame Isabel came in at that 
minute, and we didn’t say any more. After 
dinner she took us off to a show in town— 
not that I wanted to go, I give you my 
word—and we didn’t get back until mid- 
night. I made up my mind to drop over the 
next evening and talk some more; but 
Madame Isabel had taken Jacie to a dance, 
and the next day they went to New York. 
The case comes to trial on Thursday, and 
no one knows if she will be back.” 

I was puzzled, because Isabel’s telegram 
now seemed so strange. I got a sudden 
idea, clapped Greg on the back. 

“Well, my boy, if you want to talk it 
over with Jacie, suppose you go up to town 
with me tonight. I know where Isabel 
stays. We can phone and have breakfast 
with them in the morning.” 

Greg stared at me rather curiously, but 
he puffed a long cloud of smoke and sent it 
languidly towards the ceiling. I was not 
deceived, however; I knew when he was 
pleased. It gave me a real sense of triumph 
to be able to help the budding love affair 
out in this way. It really needed two, an 
older man and woman, to manage this 
thing—see that nothing went wrong with 
the incipient love affair, of course. Not that 
you’d have known how Greg felt; these 
young fellows of today are so very strange 
in matters of sentiment. 

We took the Flyer, got off in New York 


| at seven o’clock in thé morning. Greg had 


entertained me while we were dressing with 
stories of Madame Isabel’s exploits when 
she was young. He was convinced that she 
was sixty at least. I did not care, but it 
seems ungracious to question too closely 
the years that have passed over a charm- 
ing woman’s head. I told him crossly that 
I thought it was poor taste. He shut up 
instantly, but with a dark look at me. In 
silence we took a taxi to Isabel’s hotel. 
Then we had a shock. She had checked 
out with the young lady late last night. 
Greg sat down on one of the big leather 
lounges in the lobby and laughed until the 
tears came. I told him coldly that I saw 


| nothing to laugh at, and he explained, 


wiping the moisture from his eyes. 


“Tt’s just the idea of « 
dark,” he said. “The 
breakfast, and we’re here 

“Well,” I said stiffly, “ 
do but to go back, is ther 

And after breakfast we 
how Greg felt—he was ] 
time, working up his not 
case—but I was tired of 
train stopped. We droy 
silence, and then Greg, » 
gallantry, saluted the tele 

“Hail to you, lady! M 
will use you in a moment 
number, Uncle Luke?” 

I stalked on to the | 
through there and out t 
where there is an extensi 
occurred to me that Isab 
to dinner if she knew w 
I called up hurriedly. 

But Isabel, it appeared 
occupied. She replied to 
off until tomorrow. 

“Come over for lunche 

“But Greg’s trial is tor 
ton case, you know—an 
consult with Jacie ——” 

I felt Isabel grow di 
right there at the phone. 
credible, but I did. She re 
I were a child, or talking 

“Greg has done all the 
Jacie he is going to do for 
I’ve changed my planis for 
tomorrow and hear all abi 

She rang off. I stood sta 
and sputtering to myself. 
her plans for Jacie, in¢ 
plans—for my niece! I 
long I stood there staring a 
I did not move until I hea 
in the distance. It seemed 
laughing at me, somehow 
stairs the back way. Bai 
horror, as he came down, | 
no explanation. I can ¢ 
back stairs in my own hous 

I tried to think of all 
men in the neighborhood I 
denly have preferred to ( 
wasn’t another to compare 
she must admit that. I 
melancholy for which I co 
of his personable attractive 
been so proud of him. N 
him, surely, and not fall in 

And then—with tende 
that picture of my little ni 
described her the other n 
with a blue sash—innocuo 
girl but for Jacie, with her 
eyes, her shell-pink cheeks 
roundness. Sir Joshua wo' 
to paint her. 

It was hardly noon wh 
Isabel’s. Greg was, of cour 
was alone. Isabel never lu 
but that did not matter. 
importantly. 

It was a warm day an 
open. I heard the sounc 
voices, and laughter. It sou 
school. Just as I had made 
steal away until the lunch 
passed through the hall ani 

“Chloe!” I think my v 
prised as I felt. f 

“Oh, Uncle Luke!” Sh 
with pretty demonstrative 
the same breath-taking ¥ 
found her, and in additior 
brilliant with excitement. | 
velous about Jacie?” she 
me through the hall to tl 
and calling out to the other 
Uncle Luke!” d 

I don’t know why, but tl 
noyed me. After all, Chloi 
child. She seemed—almost 

“‘ Are the others here?” ! 
; Madame Isabel ¢ 


she opened the door. 

Now, no one who kno 
Madame Isabel needs to | 
Room described. It had bi 


banks. He was enormo 
considered himself a patt 
Perhaps that was why eh 
bel. The thought amused m 

He had managed to § 
mural artist, to paint heads: 


(Continued on Pa 
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round the upper part of the 
hings were frightful, but so 
contribution to art that not 
ad the courage to obliterate 
think there had been some- 
Yickinson’s will about leaving 
were too. Isabel, like many 
ists, had quite an idea of the 
yy. Then Gollam had offered 
ne heads, have them removed 
entire, since he had become 
rage, which had encouraged 
decision to keep them, natu- 
» had confided to me that she 
the Arbor Room, for those 
followed her wherever she 
as her intimate friends knew 
h all the publicity given to 
never used it. 

rer, I stood on the threshold, 
Isabel, in a very becoming 
sat on a big old sofa with 
>, The wide French windows 
id the view of the gardens, 
ven the room its name, was 
y as a background for the 
girls. Victorine and Frances 
r, and Fanella nodded back 
ve went to stand beside her, 
vho was draping a fluttering 
‘hey were all so intent upon 
they did not seem to think of 
' Yet what she was doing was 
‘she had looped silken dra- 
{ times at Holmedene. 
,all this something else came 
isness. This was the Arbor 
\iere were the horrid leering 
»ed up at the walls, saw them 


| 


exclaimed in alarm. 

2 had to live. It would be a 

ivhim do her out of even a 

ickinson’s money. Had she 

\shing so crazy as wiping the 

alls? 

. her hand, her eyes shining. 

tadmired Isabel, but I never 

look so beautiful. 

| said with a wave of her 

kt your fairy of a niece has 

| obliterated my satyrs!”’ 

? I gasped feebly. 

~and called to Jacie, and as 

1 towards me a deeper rose 
2eks at the exclamations of 
ole-heartedly they were ad- 

— ot as the little sister but as 
dn’t ears to listen, for Jacie 

vere Isabel had been merely 

vy with youth and sweetness 
iforces of her nature. I felt 
ition in my throat. But I 

0 Jacie’s hands and turned to 
s 

hvou’d stop exclaiming and 

t's is all about!” 

u now?” said Chloe. 

l¢ extraordinary develop- 

y ied. “Mamma always said 

idierself !’’ 

oyned their eyes.at me widely. 

_{nius!” they said together 

is 


s! said Jacie happily. “It’s 
Ite. I had the idea of blot- 
1 ral decorations by putting 
inrug in the same colors, you 
a1. burnt umber and scarlet 
| them just a bit brighter 
it gs—on the floor. Madame 
tight try, and we went to 
by one. It took us two days 
xa; thing—I don’t know all 
alugs; I am going to know 
utve found it at last.’’ 
L erent, down, and then 
ig, it faded out those awful 
pli you see,” said Isabel, “as 
true genius are. In ten 
ov-well, we shall all be very 
venow Jacqueline Stanton, 
y (ars?”’ 
al horused their agreement. 
t | bit of jealousy amongst 
¢(rse, they all had their own 
‘kj but somehow Isabel had 
larit that what Jacie knew 
in .ything one or all of them 
ishl. She was the instinctive 
h been searching all these 
T jedium. Decorating—as 
of|'—was a thing to be done 
. She would back Jacque- 
s) had given over to her 
in the East Fifties in New 
€}) seldom used, and Jacie 
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was to have it as her headquarters. A mar- 
velous setting, really. 

“Ah,” said Madame Isabel sagely, nod- 
ding her beautiful head, ‘“‘you will see how 
very wise I am. We shall make the money 
on a large scale, Jacie and I; she will do the 
work and I shall send out the bills. You 
will see!’ 

She laughed, but she was not joking; I 
could see that was the program. I was so 
depressed that I could have gone home 
without a word—but for Jacie. The only 
ray of light was the subjugation of the 
other girls. Still, when they reveled in it, 
what was that? Somehow they’d all per- 
suaded themselves that Jacqueline had 
always shown this promise. I could see a 
good deal of Victoria in them all. 

“And your mother?” said I casually to 
Victorine. % 

She laughed. 

“Dear old mums, she’s wild with happi- 
ness! She stayed home to have the place 
set in order for Jacie. We—we have all 
rather kicked over the traces since you left. 
Mamma knew Jacie wanted Holmedene 
orderly, so she’§ directing operations.” 

So that was that! 

Isabel drew me aside. 

“Marriage,” said she—“‘it was that you 
spoke of, was it not? But the little Jacie 
had no gifts then of which I knew; mar- 
riage was all that she had. Now that I 
know her to be a girl with brains, with 
vision, with genius 

She would have gone on for a long time. 
I nailed her down with a question. 

“Do you mean that you no longer ap- 
ys of Greg falling in love with Jacque- 
ine?” 

She laughed tantalizingly. 

“But certainly, if that is all; for the 
handsome Greg to fall in love is good, good. 
It will teach him humility. But for Jacie— 
that is another thing. She has charm, and 
her brain it shall make her very rich. She 
needs the independence much, much more 
than the husband. Is it not so, mon ami? 
And Greg is, after all, merely a very young 
man.” 

I did not care for the emphasis she put 
upon ‘‘man,” somehow. She seemed to 
consider us out of the running entirely. 

I think Isabel felt the atmosphere about 
me, for she sighed as we went in to lunch- 
eon: “You do not care for my ideas, I fear, 
my kind Uncle Luke?” 

“No,” I told her crossly; “and I am 
tired of being uncled by all the girls in the 
world.” 

She raised her eyebrows. | 

“There is one who does not do it!’’ she 
told me. But before I had time to think 
that out, she looked from the window and 
cried ‘Why, here is Greg!” 

All the girls turned eagerly. I couldn’t 
believe that court could be out so soon. If 
a pang went through me at the sight of his 
handsome face and upstanding figure, I 
hope I was enough of a sportsman to hide it. 
But somehow the sun went behind the 
clouds for me just then as I watched Greg 
go over to Jacie before he greeted Isabel, 
and although I made myself smile, I grew 
cold. It wasn’t like the boy to be so unman- 
nerly. He must be very attracted by her, 
at least. 

“‘T won the case,” he said to her trium- 
phantly; ‘due to you, of course.” 

Well, any girl must have liked that. She 
watched him with eyes that sparkled as he 
went round the table and begged Madame 
Isabel’s pardon, was introduced to the 
other girls. 

“T was all excited,’ he explained; “‘my 
first real case, you know, and everything; 
and it. was a—a riot, in a way. They took 
pictures of the Leyton family and every- 
thing. Dramatic! Uncle Luke, the judge 
congratulated me!” 

It was his big moment, and I should have 
given it to him. I hope I did, but I felt 
utterly weary. 

“‘Suppose,”’ I said in a low tone to Isabel, 
“that you and I go into the garden and let 
them talk a bit. Young things, you know, 
and all that.” 

I think the sternness of my gaze made 
her feel she might as well give in gracefully. 
She adjured Jacie gayly to show Greg the 
Arbor Room. 

Isabel and I found a seat in the garden, 
a beautiful place at any other time. She 
sat and listened placidly to my ravings, for 
I admit to having been really angry, and I 
told Isabel what I thought. 

“Jacie,’”’ I explained to her, “is just as 
clever and lovely as you say; but she can’t 
be utterly independent like that; she’s too 
little and sweet.” 
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Isabel eyed me curiously as I talked on. 
She didn’t agree, but she did not say I was 
wrong. Finally she gave a sigh, looked at 
me pathetically. 

“Perhaps you are right, Luke; at least 
you have given Greg his chance now. 
And—that doesn’t seem to make you 
happy, my friend.” 

She put one of her exquisite hands on the 
sleeve of my coat, looking into my face. 
At that instant I saw Greg and Chloe ap- 
pear in the windows of the Arbor Room. 
Greg had called to Jacie, perhaps, for she 
looked out behind them. I don’t know why 
that should have given me a chill, but 
something in the three young faces touched 
me toa dull misery. I got up, looking down 
at Isabel. But I couldn’t say anything. 
What was there to say? Isabel smiled at 
me sadly. 

“‘Luke,” she said in a tired, suddenly old 
voice, “‘you are only thirty-nine yourself, 
my dear.” 

“Thirty-nine!’’ I repeated after her stu- 
pidly, staring as she went into the house. 

Greg walked home with me. The girls— 
all except Jacie—were going home that eve- 
ning, and I had said good-by to them 
quietly. I did not notice that Greg had 
withdrawn into himself. Once or twice I 
caught him staring at me darkly, but I did 
not know why. In the night, tossing on 
my pillow, I thought that perhaps Jacie 
had been unkind to him. Poor boy—poor 
Greg! 

Nothing happened for two days. Then 
late in the afternoon my telephone rang; 
Isabel was at the other end. She told me 
hurriedly, in a low voice, as if fearful of 
being overheard, that Jacie was going 
home. She had insisted that she must see 
her mother; she had been crying. Perhaps 
I could do something 

Jacie was alone at the station when I 
reached there. Her face was pale, but she 
smiled at me in a wan sort of way as I went 
up to her. I held her hand firmly in mine, 
looking into her eyes. 

“Little Jacie,” I said gently, ‘‘I want to 
ask you a question.” 

Her lips parted, the breath came hur- 
riedly through. 

“Yes, Lutie.”” Her tone wasn’t eager, 
yet I felt a palpitant eagerness all round us. 

“Did Greg—has Greg hurt you?” 

““Greg?’’ She seemed surprised at the 
name, as if he could have no power to touch 
her. “‘Greg?’’ she repeated after me again, 
and her face paled slightly. ‘‘Do you mean 
what he said about—about you and Ma- 
dame Isabel?” 

A glimmer of light—but, no, Isabel was 
old enough to be my mother. Still, a long 
train of hints and sentences came back to 
me. Had that been what he’d feared—why 
he’d glared at me? 

“What did he say?”’ I asked. 

She shook her head, looking down at the 
bag she held. I saw that she would not 
speak; I don’t think she could, for her lips 
were trembling. 

“Jacie,” I said huskily, “did you think 
I—wanted to marry Madame Isabel?”’ 

She nodded, glancing sideways at me, a 
fragment of a look. 

“Yesterday—when we were in the gar- 
den?” I said, remembering that kind touch 
on my arm they undoubtedly had seen. 


es. 

“And he didn’t—you don’t—I mean 
Greg and you He 

How hard it was to put the thing into 
words, the thing I had planned should hap- 
pen for years and years! 

“Greg?” said Jacie in surprise. ‘Why, 
Lute, he’s only a boy!”’ 

My answer may have been irrelevant, 
though Jacie did not seem to find it so. 

“Tm not really your uncle,” I said. 

“No, of course not. I never,” Jacie as- 
sured me urgently, ‘‘think of you like 
that.” 

“Then how do you think—of me?” 

The sun had begun to shine gloriously. I 
had the temerity to touch her hand. She 
looked down, then up. The New York 
train came in, a man droned something 
about all aboard; but still we sat together 
on that bench. Her eyes shone—the divine 
look all women have in that hour when the 
world pauses. I caught it, trembling. 

“Oh, darling,” I said beneath my breath, 
“but I am thirty-nine! You ought to be 
having your—your lovely time with some- 
one younger.” 

She smiled, a wise smile, strange, from 
curving lips and wistful violet eyes. Softly 
she slipped her hand into mine. 

So, simply, there wasn’t any need of 
words; we’d begun our lovely time together. 
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Watch This 


Column 
“Bavu”— Ever-last - ingly 
EXCITING! 


If you enjoy mystery-plays, replete 
with weird happenings which fas- 
cinate and thrill you, then let me 
recommend “Bavu,” Universal’s 
Jewel production from the great 
stage play by Earl Carroll, which is 
not only full of mystery but like- 
wise full of romance and the excit- 
ing incidents in Russia following 
the dethronement of the Czar. 


FORREST STANLEY and ESTELLE TAYLOR 
VU.” 


“ 


in 
““Bavu”’ has been brilliantly cast, 
with such excellent artists as Wal- 
lace Beery, Forrest Stanley, Estelle 
Taylor, Sylvia Breamer and Josef 
Swickard, under the direction of 
Stuart Paton. And the picture play 
has been clothed in such beauty of 
scene and costume that there is 
something worth looking at in every 
inch of the film. 

* * * 
Grace Kingsley, of the Los Angeles 
Times, in a pre-view at our Uni- 
versal City, described ““Bavu’’as‘‘a 
picture that is bound to create a 
sensation, for it keeps you glued 
to your seat and your eyes glued 
to the screen every second.” As 
this well-known writer is not given 
to flights of fancy, you may take 


her description as utterly sincere. 
* * * 


“Bavu”’ will be playing soon at the better 
theatres. Please make it a point to see it, 
then write to me personally and tell me 
whether my recommendation is exagger- 
ated. Tell me in detail, if you have time, 
what you think of the action, and the 
work of the principals. I'd rather have 
your opinion than indulge in flights of ad- 
vertising rhetoric. 
* * * 


Incidentally, write mé a letter and tell me 
how you liked PRISCILLA DEAN in 
“The Flame of Life; what you thought 
about “Driven” and how Jack London's 
“Abysmal Brute,’’starringReginald Denny, 
impressed you. I want to please and make 
you happy with our pictures, so I'll be 
more than happy to have your opinion. 


Carl Laemmle 


UNIVERSAL 


PICTURES 


“The pleasure is all yours’’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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throughout the world 
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WHITE HEAT ’ 


(Continued from Page 7) 7 


“Forester,” Bill Gier announced, driving 
characteristically straight to his point, “I 
don’t like you fora damn. I wouldn’t pre- 
tend to like you if A. P. W. R. was twenty 
times your brother and you really were the 
stool pigeon that the whole gang thinks you 
are. But stooly or not, you’re no white 
man. I’d like to bet you something, For- 
ester. I’d like to bet you that the lady at 
the switchboard knows the difference be- 
tween surplus steam blowing off a boiler 
and filth cooking over out of a smeary pot 
like the one on top of your neck.” 

Forester took a quick forward step that 
carried him from his chair to Bill’s. But 
Bill neither moved the hands that were 
jammed down in his pockets nor the feet 
resting impudently on the mill-delay re- 
port. Only his chin tilted up a bit to meet 
the eyes of the man who stood over him. 

“Anything you start, you know,” Bill 
advised, ‘‘you’ll have to finish.” 

Forester’s big frame shook with rage and 
indecision. 

“T’d be a job of work,” Bill assured him. 

But Forester quickly got himself in hand. 
He sneered down at the relaxed figure. 

“Tf you stay like that, of course,’ he 
said. 

He examined the nails of one hand 
meticulously. Then casually closed the 
fingers and turned the knuckles under his 
eye. With a sigh and a significant look at 
Gier, he put his weapons away, tucking 
them both down inte the pockets of his 
coat. He spread his feet wide and rocked on 
his heels insolently a time or two. 

““Wouldst not joust, eh?’ he sneered. 
“Perhaps that’s wise. And while you sit 
there sighing over your lady’s voice, I’ll go 
lay siege to her as anybody but a fathead 
would. Tell you about it tomorrow, Sir 
Percival.” 

But before the night was an hour older, 
Sir William was in the saddle. 

Sir William, nursing a grouch the size of 
a bale of cotton, went downstairs at the end 
of his mill rounds that night after lunch in 
order to vent some of his rancor on the 
cupola dump—and got there just in time 
to see a thing as close to tragedy as events 
may come and yet have death avoided. 

Sheer ugliness, depressing and desolate, 
does not always brood unquestioned ruler 
in that foul-vapored little Hinnom under 
the tapping floor. Beauty and death, side 
by side, as they go so often in steel, with 
red pennons whipping, terrible as an army 
with banners, make a swift quest now and 
then through the cupola dump. 

Clang! 

Word has gone down from the boss 
melter that he’s going to drop a bottom. 
Number Three’s hearth is burned down. 
Number Three’s lining is thin to the danger 
point. Number Three’s boiler-plate shell 
has a red spot on it as big as your head 


where the heat within has comet 
fire-eaten masonry. ; 

Clang! 

Good thing you've  gcatt 
hunkies! Good thing you’ve ge 
posts, Bukoski, to keep clear 
space just in front of the open 
cupola dump! 

In the fire-cupped hearth , 
Three Cupola rests a half ton, » 
of molten pig, too low in the q 
ganister to be drawn off at th 
Above the worn hearth of Nup 
there lie half-melted pigs and { 
rail ends and coke by the truck] 
to red incandescence by lack ¢ 
mixed with these is a sort of dey 
lade of half-liquid limestone, } 
ropy, a fiery slime fit to fill y 
spoon with which the Old Harry 
this the residue that remains w 
heat is tapped and the blast g} 
big Lloyd Evan, first melter, s 
down below that the bottom is; 
dropped. 

And now the ominous clash 
steel tells that the heavy prop y 
up the huge-hinged semicirey 
is being knocked out from under 
of Number Three. Back of a} 
wall Lloyd Evan and two ort 
huskies have hold of a long ste 
they are shooting it. through a gy 
the protecting masonry and har 
like a battering ram against : 


prop. 

Clang! The third blow kh; 
Heads up in the hole! 

A little dinkey, importance s 
every hobbyhorse lurch and 
every clank of its rackety rods, 
tling pompously out of the dusk: 
and steams down the track that 
along the open side of the cupol 

““Chuvice! Hey, Pete! Vatel 
Stop li’l’ bit! Noomer T’ree 

Chuvice my eye, Sandor ol 
Chuvice yourself li’l’ bit or you 
down. Don’t you know that t 
are yelling for molds? Pete yanl 
open and dashes past, uncer 
shoving his single file of absurd 
molds ahead of him into the mill 
ing them to place at the foot of t 
platform. 

Chuvice my eye is right! A 
to take a chance, with the wl 
bawling for steel and the old1 
due for a bump this month. _ 

Maybe so. But there’s surely 
why any young gentleman show 
the terrific beauty of the milk 
should take such risks. Dink 
may burst through the cordon ¥ 
andor Kovarbatizski stands guar 
engines are aboon the might 
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nued from Page 66) 
t fool young swains are not. 
vains that come striding out 
yom of the yard toward the 
ssemer mill, oblivious of dan- 
of all matters save the ladies 
are going to be stopped. Mr. 
interposed a hundred and 
unds of solid Slav meat be- 
-swain, his lady and danger. 
Mr. Kovarbatizski admon- 
rice! Noomer T’ree com’n 
19? 
t that Number Three was 
down made no never minds 
r. Armand Forester. Among 
xr vital things that Armand 
xing in his casual peregrina- 
Susquehanna Steel was a 
Vith an imperial gesture such 
captain of industry uses to 
itler sex, Armand swept Mr. 
e But Mr. ’Batizski, it 
omething of urgency to im- 
ily clumped around in front 
ng pair and again made pro- 


advised Mr.’Batiz’. “‘Vatch! 
com’n down dis time!” 

variety of expression; not 
on of dangers impending, to 
t that Mr. ’Batizski’s vocab- 
» its limit. And again, more 
me, he was flung out of the 


od after the couple motion- 
nent, not knowing just what 
e had his own personal rea- 
wishing to approach the 
ny closer just at the present. 
ird ring of the ram against 
r Number Three had rever- 
apprehensive ears. 


low fell, and simultaneously 
Sandor went into chivalrous 
ok a swift step toward the 
ito peril just ahead of him, 
1e thick arm about a waist 
nd supple than any it had 
efore, he swung the lady off 
d her under his biceps and 
ices off a rough hand caught 
iulder and whirled him about, 
aist was snatched out of an 
abrace. 

ruinea!’’ said a harsh voice. 
aands on a lady! I’ll teach 


sared, was to lend a heroic 
. Forester’s swaining. Koy- 
2d suddenly backward, his 
g blood. His heels hit a 
ywn he went. 


‘a shriek of dry hinges, a 
‘s unsupported masonry let 
zski threw back his hands, 
h hard. His head thumped 
a rail, and just as the lights 
‘world Number Three’s bot- 
n with a half-ton terrible 


‘er, with petals and stamens 
and iron, bloomed hugely a 
floor of the dump. The girl 
terror. Fresh air swept into 
slowing coke and a wicked 
_ suddenly filled the black 
hich the lady and her swain 
ng. A wave of heat smote 
‘tongues thrust out beneath 
the dump and licked up 
ig the corrugated-iron sides 
above. The lady cowered 
h hands to shield her face. 
d that Bill Gier did not see 
or was he sure that he rec- 
e that rose in a little scream 
scort by the arm and jerked 
bout that he stumbled and 
iniously on the greasy ties 
‘om rail to rail where the 


1 just gone down. Sir 
reader, rideth amain. 
quoth Sir Bill, “if any 


‘a short cut through that 
t life and the girl’s, ten-to- 
ved by that hunky lying 
ready to take it, you yel- 
igth parader?”’ 

not lacking in animal 
/hosphorescent in the dark- 
jhen the light of the drop 
, he sprang to his feet with 
grace. He was ready to 
en lithe leap said so. But 
mg. Shamed to agony by 
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the turn of affairs, hate governed him as he 
leaped. He had flung aside feline caution. 
And so he took it. 

With an instantaneous use of that direct- 
ness of action, that split-second leaping to 
the work at hand without any finesse what- 
soever that had given him his gridiron 
nickname, War-Horse Bill Gier harshly 
wiped out that panther attack fair in mid- 
air. No Cape buffalo ever more quickly 
abolished the spring of a tiger. Gier’s 
method was awkward, uncouth. He put 
his two fists together, thumb to thumb, and 
straightened out both arms at once. Two 
or three feet off the ground, Forester’s leap 
came to an end. He hung by his chin for 
a second on the end of that double ram. 
So had come to an end one day the career 
of a long-cleated hurdler in maroon, who, 
leaping feet first over the seal-brown line a 
play or two before, had torn bare the cheek 
bone and broken flat the nose of one of 
Bill’s brothers on the second line of defense. 
One of Forester’s fists, seeking the head 
tucked down between Gier’s arms, glanced 
wickedly off the back of a concrete-hard 
skull. Then Gier lowered his arms and 
dropped to a knee and gathered up the 
limp bulk of the Slav. As though some- 
one had cut a supporting rope, the body 
of Forester dropped, hit earth feet first and 
crumpled up like a damp dish towel be- 
tween the tracks. 

“Me, I kill dot fellow!’ were the first 
words of Kovarbatizski when he opened 
his eyes. 

But there was no one near him waiting 
destruction. Only his boss, who stood and 
grinned at him and clapped him on the 
shoulder; and his mates of the dump, who 
stamped about, their usual calm dissolved 
in wild hand wavings and ominous jab- 
berings whose import would have caused 
Bill Gier to forget his animosity toward 
Forester had Bill understood more than a 
secant dozen Lithuanian words. 


On the neatly swept steel plates that 
made a roof for the squalid cellar below— 
on the cupola-tapping floor at Susky 
Steel— Mr. Lloyd Evan, bearded and huge, 
plied his trade. Looking at the mere 
printed word, you might think that Mr. 
Lloyd Evan carried a mighty unsuitable 
name for a wire-haired cupola melter. 
Judging from the looks of that name, you 
could not be blamed for thinking the gen- 
tleman who owned it a minister of the 
gospel. There is something ministerial also 
in the sound of it—that is, on your tongue 
or mine. But not if you heard Lloyd Evan 
himself pronounce it. Mr. Evan, as you 
may have guessed, depending on whether 
or not the sturdy race of Owen Glendower 
holds a place in your love for fighting men, 
was a Cousin Jack. Not Cousin Jack in 
the strict Cornish sense, but in the broader 
application of those in this country who 
cannot readily distinguish between clans 
with so many traits in common as the men 
from Land’s End and from Wales.’ And if 
you’ve ever heard Cousin Jack take that 
initial double L of his between his tongue 
and the roof of his mouth and explode it, 
you’d never class Lloyd as the name for a 
minister’s son. It is said that the only way 
an outlander can pronounce the Cymric Ll 
is to take a bowlful of hot stirabout and 
try to downit all at a gulp, and then as you 
strangle to death, say it. But we doubt 
that. You’ve got to take the tip of your 
tongue at the roots of your upper front 
teeth, and the sides of your tongue pressed 
against your cheeks, and you’ve got to get 
a hiss, and the “‘th’”’ sound, and three pounds 
of saliva into it; meanwhile keeping the 
small ‘‘]’”’ silent asin the word hootinanny— 
and it can’t be done except by a Cambrian. 

One of the old school was Lloyd. An 
iron man all ways. Five feet thirteen in his 
socks, when he wore ’em, and a hundred 
and ninety-nine pounds sixteen ounces, 
sober or drunk—and drunk every pay day, 
regular. He was famed far and wide for 
the way he could carry his load; and there 
was only one way in which to gauge the 
contents of his tank, and that was by the 
number of vessel men he licked. Good- 
natured every sober hour of his life, he was 
just as good-natured with scuppers awash; 
but when properly lubricated the urge 
came upon him to seek out the most likely 
foeman or foemen and try issues with him 
or them. In order to sober up satisfac- 
torily, so as to start the new week aright, 
old Jack Cornlikker must needs be sweated 
out in terrific encounter. Down the line 
Lloyd Evan would go. And if the vessel 
men, scenting his battle breath afar, took 
to the crane girders, then the rail-mill 
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hands must suffer. Somebody had to be 
licked—and it wasn’t Lloyd Evan. 

Bill Gier, you may be sure, burned many 
a stick of joss at this Cymric shrine. Out of 
the coal pits and iron foundries of Southern 
Wales had come a deity for Bill Gier’s 
worship; a great, bearded, wine-gulping, 
mutton-feeding pagan god; a Vulean; a 
Thor. Bill loved him. 

“Lloyd,” said Bill, ‘if you’d stop getting 
soused the world would lose the best free- 
for-all, no-holds-barred artist produced up 
to this time, and I’d mourn the loss more 
than any man. But the world would gain 
its best mill superintendent. Why, Lloyd, 
knowing what you know about steel and 
steel men, there’s no guessing how far past 
super you’d go! Why don’t you hop on 
the wagon?”’ 

Lloyd looked at the lad before him and 
grinned very slyly. 

“Off me, Bill, with that pure-water 
talk,” he said. “That stuff’s all right for 
garden hoses, but it’s no good for the guts 
of man. You can’t fight on it. I tried it 
once and got licked. Never no more! 
With old Tom Gin on my side, I’ve never 
been downed. Think I’d go back on a 
buddy like that?” 

And so, at last, when a great light sud- 
denly dawned on Bill one night as he stood 
at the cupola dump and looked at the hope- 
less mess piled up to the roof, it was natu- 
ral that he should go at once with his 
scheme to Lloyd Evan. 

If men could not work in that hole, why 
worry with men? If you drop molten slag 
into water it granulates; breaks up into 
flakes, into foam, into fairy bubbles of iri- 
descent glass, so light that much of it will 
actually float. Bill had a scheme. If it 
wouldn’t work, Lloyd Evan would know it. 

But it would work! By gosh, it would 
work! Lloyd Evan said it would work, 
and what Lloyd Evan said about an iron 
cupola was gospel. The world, then, was 
licked. There was only to get this idea on 
paper, in lines and dimensions, in dollars 
and cents, to show to the boss. But before 
this, wouldn’t it be best to go tell some 
telephone transmitter all about it? It 
would! 

“Atta old kid, Bill,” came a distracting 
commendation when Bill got through 
explaining it all. ‘‘Brains you gottit, 
Melchizedek— brains!” 

“Don’t josh me,” said Bill. “I’m 
counting on a fat raise when I show old 
Legree what I gottit. But listen, lady! 
That raise, which I will get when I receive 
it, will be no reward at all compared to 
another I’m counting on.”’ 

“Which is?”’ asked the phone innocently. 

“That you now let the Bessemer Boy 
Wonder meet you!”’ 

“You're an awfully good kid, Bill,” 
stated the little steel diaphragm, ‘‘an 
like to see you get along, but not too fast 
insome things. It isn’t good for you. And 
besides, Bill, I’m afraid you’ve got a ter- 
ribly good eye, and I’m scared to death I 
won’t be able to fill it. From a kid up, 
Bill, all the relations have been saying, 
‘She looks healthy enough; but my, ain’t 


she thin!’”’ 
“‘Listen!’’ demanded Bill. “I like ’em 
that way. Only your Aunt Emmy should 


have said slim, not thin. I can tell by the 
way you talk that you climbed trees and 
stoned cats and hopped wagons and 
bagged school and liked marbles better 
than jacks when you were a kid. Also you 
rode a diamond-frame bike and were a 
disgrace to your family and the neigh- 
borhood in general. And being a tomboy 
gives a girl a boy’s build. You know—wide 
shoulders, high chest and a taper down- 
ward, and a concave that five meals a day, 
ten doughnuts and a pickle can’t fill out. 
Also, if, like Mr. Nish, I may say so, you 
seldom see a knock-kneed boy. Say, when 
do I meet you?” 

“Bill Gier! Never! Besides, with the 
new styles, what difference does that make? 
And my nose is curly, Bill, and got freckles 
on it.” 

“When they make me judge of a beauty 
contest,’ stated Bill, “‘faces will be rated 
thirty and bodies seventy. And don’t 
go telling me that it’s the soul shining 
through that makes true beauty. I know 
it. And I also know you can judge a man’s 
soul by the shape in which he keeps his 
body better than you can by the shape in 
which he keeps his face. And I like freck- 
les. You get ’em in swimming. And I’ ll 
take a chance on the nose. What else is 
the matter with you, Jenny Lind?” 

“Well, I’m dark, for one thing; and 
Scandinavian girls are fair, and I’ve never 


g 
Ap 


seen one with freckles. §9 
won't fit, although it’s very ; 
someone’s mind at the same tj 
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prisons exist only as a protection for or- 
dered society. It is interesting to note that 
at this moment, when a wave of murder 
is sweeping California, a San Francisco 
newspaper is running an editorial crusade 
against capital punishment in that state, 
and that it bases its argument on the fact 
that in one or two of the states that have 
abolished executions for murder the num- 
ber of homicides is lower than in California. 
Perhaps it did not dare present to its 
readers the only true comparison—namely, 
the homicide rate in any one state for five 
years before the abolition of capital punish- 
ment with the rate for five years after- 
wards. We know that the French, who 
allowed capital punishment to lapse for 
some years, were constrained to resort to 
it again. There is much to be said for the 
abolition of capital punishment, but the 
moment when murders have touched their 
maximum and show no tendency to de- 
cline seems the wrong time to choose. 

The fact is, of course, that capital pun- 
ishment in California has no terrors because 
so few murderers are brought to justice. 
Let the police be strengthened to the scale 
considered necessary in other countries 
and a fair proportion of the murderers be 
detected, and there might be a surprising 
result. 

If the Federal Government ever publishes 
annual criminal statistics by states, as is 
done in other civilized countries, the public 
conscience would be startled and the vaga- 
ries of those who tinker with the criminal 
law would be sternly checked. 


More Illusions Shattered 


I suppose that it is natural for romance 
gradually to cluster about the historical 
crimes. The picturesque young ruffians 
who stopped coaches on the English high- 
ways in the eighteenth century, and who 
swept off their hats to fair ladies while re- 
lieving them of their rings, were generally 
hanged before they were twenty-four. They 
were mostly grooms or postboys who had 
learned to ride and fire a pistol. They 
played to a gallery of serving wenches who 
shed a tear when they were dragged on the 
hurdle to Tyburn; they were so debonair 
and free with their money and their kisses. 
But in truth they were criminal hobos who 
would now be sent to learn real manners at 
Elmira. ; 

The smuggler was a really hard-working, 
fighting bootlegger who lived hard and died 
game; but there was nothing more roman- 
tic in his cavern than there is about the 
bootlegger’s trade. The bootlegger him- 
self will take on a heroic strut a century 
hence; perhaps our descendants may even 
contrive to throw a little of the superfluous 
glamour over the prohibition-enforcement 
officer, who now languishes among us un- 
sung. 

There is the same romance about the 
highjacker who raids the bootlegger as 
there is about the fish eagle that forces the 
gull to disgorge its own plunder. He is ro- 
mantic because there is nothing pinchbeck 
about him. So far from strutting to the 
gallery, he shrinks from public notice. He 
is in the humorous position of pursuing the 
same aims as the prohibition officer, and 
since his victim is a lawbreaker, too, there 
is no public sympathy with him. It is the 
mystery that enshrouds the preparations of 
the highjacker for his piratical swoops that 
invests him with romance; he isso far more 
successful than the prohibition officer, and 
so far more discouraging to the bootlegger. 
In private life the highjacker is a ruffian, 
addicted to drugs, who will stick at no 
crime when he is in need of money. 

I met an amateur hobo the other day who 
told me that once he was stealing a ride in 
a freight car with four companions. Two 
of them were highjackers, and they as- 
saulted, robbed and threw out of the car 
their three companions for a total gain of 
two dollars and fifteen cents. 

Many years had to pass before the pirate 
acquired the glamour of romance. He was 
the most sordid ruffian of them all, for he 
was dirty, squalid and drunken. Infinitely 
more cruel than the highwayman, in many 
cases he was not even redeemed by personal 
courage. Most of his murders were com- 
mitted from fear of Execution Dock, and 
the stories of occasional acts of chivalry 
towards women on the part of a few ruffians 
who were vain about their personal attrac- 
tions were so startling that they were 


quoted as if they were the ordinary attri- 
butes of the pirate. 

The only female pirate who has gone 
down to history witnessed the hanging of 
her pirate husband at Kingston, Jamaica, 
without emotion. 

‘He wouldn’t be where he is,’”’ she is re- 
ported to have said, “‘if he’d shown an ounce 
of courage.” 

There, no doubt, she spoke the truth. 
The pirates, like all bullies, were cowards; 
and if they fought with desperation it was 
as rats fight when they know that they are 
doomed to death in any case. One has only 
to read the references to Sir Francis Drake 
in Spanish contemporary literature to real- 
ize that the protagonist of Protestantism 
in the Spanish Main was, in the estimation 
of more than half the world, a pirate thinly 
disguised, like so many of them, by letters 
of marque as a privateer. 

The element of romance that clings about 
the pirate is largely due to the popular fal- 
lacy about pirate treasure. How many 
futile and costly expeditions have been fitted 
out to dig up buried pirates’ hoards; but 
has anyone, outside the pages of fiction, ever 
read of a single hoard being found? The 
loot of pirates was the ordinary mer- 
chandise carried by small ships in those 
days—cloth, silk, cheap hardware and per- 
ishable goods, together with a few personal 
trinkets carried by passengers, such as one 
may see today in the windows of any junk 
store in New Orleans. The intrinsic value 
of any such hoard, including the pieces of 
eight, might amount to three hundred dol- 
lars; but certainly no more. We do not 
know the value of the silver ore carried by 
the Spanish galleons of the seventeenth 
century; but we do know that they seldom 
fell into the hands of pirates, who rarely 
tried conclusions with large vessels. Their 
special prey was the small vessel that plied 
among the West Indian islands, and we 
know also that the buccaneers were often 
reduced to famine between their piratical 
exploits. That they were occasionally em- 
ployed by governments at war was owing 
to the fact that when they were kept rea- 
sonably sober they were good sailormen 
with an expert knowledge of navigation on 
treacherous seas. 


No Honor Among Thieves 


The fact is that crime has never been 
romantic; even the crimes whose victims 
are said to haunt the scene of their sudden 
exit from the world were messy and revolt- 
ing. Nor have criminals ever been the kind 
of persons about whom any romantic fancy 
ought to dwell. But human nature will 
ever be the same. Mystery is the soil in 
which romance takes root. The stage man- 
ager drops a gauze curtain between the au- 
dience and its vision, and lowers the lights 
in order to obscure some of the details; his- 
tory does thesame. There would not beso 
many well-meaning prison reformers in the 
world if we were permitted to rub shoul- 
ders with criminals in the street cars. The 
prison wall is the gauze curtain through 
which we see our picture, and most of us 
finish our lives under the illusion that if the 
law would only show a little human kind- 
ness we should daily be uplifted by the spec- 
tacle of the reformed criminal carving out 
a new life to slow music. 

It is to the stage, the novel and the 
movies that we owe the popular fallacy 
that there are master criminals who move 
in good society and plan the robbery of 
their entertainers’ strong room. There are 
no such persons, because every crook knows 
that the proverb “‘ Honor among thieves’”’ is 
a myth. Every criminal who plans a big 
coup knows that in proportion to the num- 
ber of persons who have to be taken into his 
secret the risk of discovery increases. There 
may be someone in the gang who will be 
dissatisfied with his share of the plunder; 
there is certain to be one who will not resist 
the temptation to tell the secret in strict 
confidence to a friend. I doubt whether 
there is any important fraud or robbery in 
which the names of all the persons con- 
cerned were not known in the underworld. 
In the famous forgery of the English Treas- 
ury notes during the war it was Elliot, one 
of the principals of the gang, through whose 
unguarded tongue the printer of the coun- 
terfeits was discovered. Charles Peace, 
who was probably the only housebreaker 
who was entitled to be called a master 
criminal, always worked alone; and it was 
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to this that he owed his long immunity 
from arrest. The gangs who work from 
time to time come together for a particu- 
lar exploit, and afterwards dissolve; and 
though the best educated of the gang plan 
the operation and take the lead, they are 
in no sense master criminals such as one 
reads of in fiction. 

There is an oft-quoted French maxim 
that society makes its own crimes, and this 
has become the rallying point for those 
who think that the criminal is more sinned 
against than sinning. To a small extent 
that is true, for there are many law-made 
offenses that ought to carry nomoral stigma. 
In every penitentiary one will find the 
worst kind of citizen detained for very 
venial offenses, and men of comparatively 
high moral standards serving sentences for 
heinous crimes. That anomaly must always 
exist in any system of human justice; but if 
we were all to be punished criminally for 
our faults of thought, word and deed, there 
would be no one left to act as jailers. All we 
can hope for is to work a rough-and-ready 
machine for discouraging the criminally 
minded. Two of Mr. Galsworthy’s plays 
turn over such anomalies. With an exag- 
geration pardonable to a playwright, who 
must avoid being dull, he shows how some 
poor weak wretch is condemned while the 
bold, wealthy criminal goes free. Sensible 
people will agree that the bold and wealthy 
ought to go to jail, too, rather than that 
the weak criminal ought to be let out; 
which seems, though Mr. Galsworthy does 
not say so, to be the moral of the plays. 

The popular illusion of the detective is 
the creation of the detective novelist. He 
is an attenuated, thin-faced person, with 
long, nervous fingers, who sits in a labora- 
tory examining a human hair or sample of 
dust, and thinking very deeply. If you 
could look into the machinery revolving in 
his head you would see the conclusions 
taking shape: The murderer—it is always 
a murder—is a journeyman carpenter and 
inveterate pipe smoker, with a left incisor 
missing; and as a person answering this 
description happened to be in the house at 
the time of the murder, you have only to 
arrest him and he will confess. In the last 
chapter he always does so; and the master 
detective, with a proper show of modesty, 
will go over his deductions with the reader 
and show him how in the dust swept from 
the carpet in the death chamber there 
were some grains of sawdust, and how a 
pipestem dropped on the doormat was 
| bitten only on one side. 
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Detecting Machinery of Fiction 


In real life the detective is a methodical, 
hard-working person, with a vast dormant 
reserve of experience of men. He would 
have ignored the sawdust, or if he felt the 
need of a laboratory he would have taken 
the dust to a microscopist of his acquaint- 
ance. He would have put the pipestem 
into his pocket, after recording the exact 
spot where he found it, and set to work to 
find its owner, beginning with men in the 
neighborhood who were smoking new pipes. 
But he would proceed by the process of 
elimination, beginning with those who 
might have a motive in removing the vic- 
tim. There is nothing flashy about him; he 
is not aromantic figure; but generally he is 
successful; and this, without the manifest 
advantage of having the crime created in 
such a way that he can discover it with 
the talents that God gave him. 

A growing popular fallacy is that the 
modern detective has taken advantage of 
scientificinstruments such as the listening-in 
device and the machine for recording emo- 
tions. Whenever we read that a detective 
used a listening-in apparatus at any stage 
of his investigations we may safely dismiss 
his conclusions. During the war the latest 
forms of amplifier were put to the test in 
criminal matters, and found wanting. In 
practice it was found that when a crook is 
imparting secret information to a fellow 
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drags it out in the open with a glad shout 
of triumph, holds it up to the startled gaze 
of the country, places it on a marble slab 
in the Democratic morgue and allows the 
water to trickle over it, and then buries it 
and digs it up again several times in the 
course of a few days; and through it all he 
retains the affection and the esteem of the 
Republicans, to say nothing of the inter- 
ested attention of the press gallery, which 
usually devotes about as much notice to 
senatorial demagoguery and hot air as to 
the economic theories of the waiters in the 
Senate restaurant. 

One of Senator Harrison’s favorite sports 
is perusing the public utterances of George 
Brinton McClellan Harvey, ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the 
Court of St. James, and selecting passages 
therefrom on which to base divers remarks 
calculated to cause the Harding Adminis- 
tration to squirm violently. Some time 
ago, in an incautious moment, Mr. Harvey 
compared the President to the elephant, 
which ‘‘ tests with painstaking caution every 
plank in crossing a bridge; but when con- 
vineed of firm footing, over he goes.”” Har- 
rison at once rushed to the defense of the 
President. He announced loudly that he 
resented this characterization. 

“We know,”’ he protested, ‘“‘that the ele- 
phant never has been trained to do any 
trick except to go around in a circle. We 
know that the elephant can go backward 
just as rapidly as he can forward; that he 
is the wonder and merriment of children; 
that no show or menagerie would be com- 
plete without him. And there is one 
peculiar thing, too, about an elephant: It 
is the only animal in the forepart of whose 
head you can find wood, and the only value 
which has ever been found about an ele- 
phant is his solid ivory.” So Pat had risen 
“‘as an American, out of the realm of par- 
tisanship, to plead with Americans not to 
believe’”’ what George Harvey said about 
the President. 

One of these days an enterprising Repub- 
lican senator is going to station a photog- 
rapher in the gallery and take a large, clear 
picture of Senator Harrison in the middle 
of a particularly violent attack on the 
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Administration. Then when a wave of en- 
thusiasm is sweeping over Mississippi 
because of the daring and hide-piercing 
statements that are contained in his speech 
as reported in the Congressional Record, 
the Republicans will circulate the picture 
of Pat in the act of making the speech. 
When this is done there is a possibility that 
Pat might be politically ruined, for his con- 
stituents will learn from the picture that 
Pat frequently has his tongue in his cheek 
while he is talking, and sometimes doesn’t 
mean a word that he is saying. 

Occasionally a Republican senator essays 
to heckle Pat when he is engaged in his 
guerrilla warfare against the Republicans, 
but in such cases the Republican senator 
usually limps out of the Senate caressing a 
number of painful mental abrasions. This 
is due to the fact that Harrison underwent 
a course of training that equipped him to 
view any and all varieties of hecklers with 
complete indifference, nonchalance and in- 
souciance, not to say sovereign contempt. 
Being a tall, rangy guy, he had early 
developed a penchant for hurling the horse- 
hide during the long Mississippi springs. 
The Crystal Springs high school worked 
him on the mound long and frequently, 
following which the University of Missis- 
sippi found him useful in burning them 
across the pan. At the latter institution his 
fame as a hurler spread abroad in the land, 
with the result that the University of 
Louisiana felt the urge to obtain his sery- 
ices. Realizing, doubtless, the value of a 
varied education, Pat Harrison deserted 
the University of Mississippi for the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, where he was at once 
equipped with a job as a waiter in the 
mess hall as well as with a Louisiana base- 
ball uniform. 

Now a student waiter in a college mess 
hall is subjected to a large number of perti- 
nent queries at unexpected and embarrass- 
ing moments—queries, for example, as to 
what is in the hash, and why the coffee is 
cold, and what became of the pudding that 
was ordered half an hour ago, and so on. 
Consequently Pat was trained in the art of 
answering disturbing questions in a prompt 
and dampening manner. 
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yw to get more Profit 


out of your Machinery 


You would not hire a skillful work- 
in and expect him to perform with a 
inmer of the Stone Age, or a saw 
ide before the Civil War. 


(n the same way, your responsibility 

cs not end when you put modern 
lor-saving machinery to work. If 
-.expect full, economical production, 
@ must supply your machinery with 
udern, scientific lubrication that ex- 
sly fits its needs. 


\ machine cannot walk into your 
ce like a workman and voice its 
ds. But every piece of machinery, 
correctly lubricated, can speak just 


Gi 


vnking margin of profit 
mk a language that 


any plant executive can understand. 


Themodernscience of lubrication is 
worth knowing about. 


With the advice of our lubrication 
experts and the use of our high-grade 
oils you can get more performance, and 
therefore more profit, out of every 
engine and machine in your plant. 


We have yet to find a plant where 

Gargoyle Lubricating Oils correctly 
applied have failed to produce oper- 
ating economies. Let us show you rec- 
ords of results in plants similar to your 
own. 
As illustrating the thoroughness with 
which we approach our 
work, we call your at- 
tention to the Lubrica- 
tion Audit explained in 
column at right. 


Lubricating Oils 


A grade for cach type of service 


L\CUUM OIL COMPANY 


THE 


Lubrication Audit 


EXPLAINED STEP BY STEP 
(In Condensed Outline) 


INSPECTION: A thoroughly 
experienced Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany representative in co-opera- 
tion with your plant engineer or 
superintendent makes a careful 
survey and record of your me- 
chanical equipment and operating 
conditions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 
We later specify, in a written 
report, the correct oil and correct 
application of the oil for the effi- 
cient and economical operation of 
each engine and machine. 


This report is based on:— 


(1) The inspection of the ma- 
chines in your plant. 


(2) Your operating conditions. 


(3) Our 57 years of lubricating 
experience with all types of 
mechanical equipment under 
all kinds of operating con- 
ditions throughout the world. 


(4) Our outstanding experience 
in manufacturing oils for 
every lubricating need. 


CHECKING: If, following 
our recommendations in this Audit, 
you install our oils, periodical 
calls will be made to see that the 
desired results are continued. 


For THE ABOVE FREE SERVICE 
address our nearest branch office. 


Domestic Branches: 


New York Chicago 
(Main Office) Detroit 
Boston Indianapolis 
Philadelphia reese 
Pittsburgh inneapolis 

Des Moines 
Buffalo 


Kansas City, Kan. 
Rochester Dallas 


Albany Oklahoma City 


le 


Use high-quality oils to reduce Friction—the 
unseen enemy of production in your plant. 
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TOOTH BRUSH <= 


“Jake Sour Dentists Advice! 
95 out of Every 100 
People Brush Their 

Teeth Wrong! 


Your dentist will tell you not to 
brush across your teeth. By this 
wrong method your tooth brush 
jumps the crevices—and may 
injure the gums. The right way 
is to brush down on your upper 
teeth—and up on your lower 
teeth—from the gums to the 
biting surfaces. 


Drwests i; smaller and scientifi- 
cally shaped. It really fits your 
mouth and is adapted to this new 
scientific way of cleaning 
the teeth. Inner sur- 
faces—outer surfaces 
—crevices in be- 
tween—are all the Bk 
same, if you use * 


this tooth brush. 


Cleans 


OUTSIDE 


In Three 
Sizes at 
all Good 
Dealers 


and BETWEEN 


Brush your teeth this 
correct way. Use this 
new scientific Tooth 
Brush. Start doing 
both today. You will 
find it easier,and your 
teeth will be cleaner, 
too. Do this and keep 
in close touch with 
your dentist, and you 
will soon note a de- 
cided improvement in 
your teeth and gums! 


Patents allowed in United States, Great 


Britain, France, Germany, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada. Numerous other patents 
pending. Our rights will be fully protected. 


SS (Eee a 
THE WESTERN COMPANY - Chicago- New York 
—————— 
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Sir Henry had been very pleased and 
grateful. 

“You are a good girl,” he said, ‘‘just as 
Hallis said you were.”’ He leaned closer. 
“You see, my dear, there are plenty of 
ladies—some in this very party—that I 
shouldn’t call the best friends possible for 
an impulsive boy like Fred.” 

Winnie nodded. She knew the ladies he 
meant. 

“The way I look at it is this: There’s 
this money of his mother’s—some in loose 
cash, some in solid property. I’ve come to 
the conclusion that I am not going to get 
much out of Fred until he’s spent that 
loose money. I’ve got my plans for him; 
but they call for a good deal of hard work, 
and he’s not the sort who can buckle down 
to hard work with a nice little lump of ready 
money like that waiting to be spent. He 
and his little circle of friends haven’t been 
out of college so long that they can do with- 
out a fling, and if I talk strict business to 
him now he’s going to be awkward. He’s 
Must 
have got it from me, that. He means to 
spend this money, and I want to see it gone. 
Yes, Miss O’ Wynn, the sooner that money 
is spent and Fred turns to his old-fashioned 
father for more, the better I shall be 
pleased.” 

“‘Oh-h, Sir Henry!”’ Winnie’s eyes were 
wide. ‘‘But, please, isn’t that wasteful?” 

“T know, my dear, I know. It would be 
a fortune to many people, and waste is folly 
anyway. But that boy of mine has got to 
learn how to handle money in bulk, and 
he’s got to learn from me. But I can teach 
him nothing while he’s got a heap of loose 
money—nothing. He won’t buckle to, or 
if I made him his heart wouldn’t be in it. 
He wants what he calls a fling, and I’ve de- 
cided that he’d better have it. And I am 
hoping it will be a quick one; and, between 
you and me, my dear, I’m praying it will 
be with the right—the right people. If he 
runs with reasonably right-minded folk 
while he’s spending it there’ll be no real 
harm done. But if the wrong people get 
hold of him it might do him more harm than 
I can cure when, presently, he comes to me 
and says he has no money left, and asks for 
some and I say ‘Son, I’ve no money to give 
away, but I’ll show you how to earn more 
than you can spend,’ and so drop the har- 
ness on his back and the bit in his mouth. 
Do you see my idea? There are people in 
this country—or any other country—who 
could do him a million pounds’ worth of 
harm showing him how to spend that loose 
cash just due to him; and there are some 
who could help him part with it in such 
a way that it would do him good rather than 
harm. Don’t you agree?” 

_ Winnie nodded yet again. 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes! I—I am sure that is 
true. And, please, I think it is a good plan; 
and wise too. At first it sounded so risky 
and extravagant; but now you have ex- 
plained what—what lies behind it all, I 
see that it is bold and clever too.” 

Sir Henry nodded, pleased. 

“Tt may seem odd that I should tell you 
all this, child; but Hallis and Lady Faster- 
ton and one or two others have told me 
about you and of what you did to help that 
fine young man, Captain Fairbairn, into 
Parliament. You were a true friend to a 
very unlucky man, and if I could feel that 
you were willing to be even half as friendly 
to Fred until he has to fall back on his 
father and honest work, I should feel easy 
in my mind.” 

““Why, of course, Sir Henry! I will be 
good friends with Freddy if he will let me.” 
A lovely misty pink tinged her cheeks for a 
moment as she continued: ‘“‘You know, 
it—it isn’t necessary to be in love with a 
man to be good friends with him. I will 
do my very best. And I hope very much 
that your son will have his fling and get rid 
of this money quite quickly, without com- 
ing to any harm, and soon come back to you 
ready to settle down with you in business 
and—and learn to make another fortune.” 

They had left it at that—the grim, iron- 
gray old gentleman with the original plan, 
and the exquisite little lady who, though 
possibly Sir Henry hardly guessed it, of the 
entire bevy of beauty at Poynings Castle 
was quite easily the most competent to put 
Freddy out of any danger from his little 
fortune. She sat musing for a little after 
she and Sir Henry parted. 

“Yes, I see just how things are,” she 
cooed to herself, her eyes absently on the 
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tip of a slim satin shoe. ‘It is just as if a 
child had found a loaded revolver and was 
playing with it. The only way to make the 
child safe would be to coax the revolver 
away from it and put it in the bank—no, 
the cupboard, of course.” 

She smiled sweetly and looked round for 
Freddy. 

He was not far off—so handy and so 
nippily respondent to the invitation in her 
eyes that quite obviously he had been wait- 
ing for his parent’s departure. 

For four days after that he had clung to 
Winnie with a persistence that but for the 
curious financial circumstances of the 
friendship would have been too tedious 
even for her almost illimitable patience. 
What increased the tedium was Mr. Fur- 
long’s extremely sluggish imagination. He 
could by no means seem to assimilate the 
idea that a man with money shortly pay- 
able to him might possibly part with it in 
the spirit of au revoir rather than adieu. 


- It never occurred to him, nor could Winnie 


succeed in implanting it in his mind, that 
there was a vast amount of fun and excite- 
ment to be got out of a fifteen-thousand- 
pound fortune without entirely relinquish- 
ing the proprietorship of it, or even without 
taking one’s finger off its palpitating little 
pulse. He did not seem to understand the 
idea of investment or even of speculation. 
His simple way with money was to spend 
it—shoot it over the horizon clean out of 
sight and fcrever. Nobody could ever pic- 
ture Freddy Furlong taking a fifty-pound 
note out of its nest and saying in effect, 
“Fly, little bird, out into the world, and 
bring back a dear little mate for the old 
nest’; or “Buy, little note, and see to it 
that you buy something worth while— 
worth rather more than yourself.’”’ Not at 
all. Freddy had only one solitary tactic 
with money, and that was to spend it on 
whatsoever caught his wandering eye and 
momentarily held his wandering mind. 

Winnie gathered that Freddy had long 
since anticipated the loose cash payable to 
him, though his father knew it not.’ What 
remained was about fifteen thousand 
pounds’ worth of suburban residential 
property. Desirous of helping both father 
and son as she was, Blue Eyes found it very 
difficult. But she had given her word to do 
her best; and in her anxiety to achieve this 
happy result she even went so far as to 
consult her own agent, one Mr. George H. 
Jay, who, being a very broad-minded man 
o’ business, was perfectly accustomed to 
curious and complex financial conundrums. 

But the ideas of gentle Mr. Jay proved 
to be rather shockingly drastic. Indeed 
probably because he did not appear com- 
pletely to appreciate the delicacy of the 
situation as briefly explained by Winnie, 
his promptly made proposals had a truly 
cannibalistic ring about them that seemed 
perfectly dreadful to the little blue-eyed 
lady facing him across his desk. 

“Yes, I see, Miss Winnie. I get the idea 
perfectly. Sir Henry Furlong’s idea is bold; 
bold, but good. They always are. He’s one 
of the richest men in Lancashire. This 
legacy is going to prove a curse to the boy— 
yes, a curse. How often have I seen it 
happen in this old city, Miss Winnie—mere 
boys cursed with far too much loose cash. 
It’s a curse that we want to turn into a 
blessing, and the only way we can turn it 
into a blessing to him is to take it away 
from him—ha-ha!”’ 

George H. Jay’s eyes went a little flintier 
than usual. Fifteen thousand was a very 
handsome and noble figure to Mr. Jay’s 
mind, and the thought of it made his 
brains go pit-a-pat. 

“There will be a whole flock of these 
modern vultures hovering over the boy just 
as soon as he connects with the legacy, Miss 
Winnie; and we can’t get to work too soon 
i we are going to save him from their 
c Uu ” 

He broke off rather sharply, returning to 
earth with a jolt that jarred his entire 
psychology at sight of Winnie’s shocked 
blue eyes. 

“‘But, please, please, dear Mr. Jay, that 
sounds terrible—quite terrible! Forgive 
me, but it is so unlike you that—I hardly 
understand!”’ she cried. “Did you think 
I meant that we should take Freddy’s 
money away from him by sometrick? Iam 
so sorry, but I—I couldn’t possibly agree 
to that!” 

Mr. Jay drooped and deflated and looked 
all hollow within. 
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“The women guests, you mean, dear. 
Why, that’s obvious enough. How quaint 
that those big wide eyes shouldn’t have 
seen! The Lancing creature isn’t liked be- 
cause—oh, because she plays bridge un- 
cannily well; because she quite obviously 
has a barely concealed understanding with 
that dark, good-looking, heaven-knows- 
who who calls himself Captain Caterham; 
because nobody has the remotest idea of 
who she is or what Lancings she is con- 
nected with; because she is altogether too 
glib, dresses too bizarrely, uses queer 
scents, looks like the instructress of an 
academy of drug novices, is absolutely con- 
scienceless about playing fair with other 
people’s cavaliers; because, in spite of her- 
self, she gives one the impression that she’s 
of the half world—no, the quarter world.” 

“But, May darling, Lady Southdown 
would not invite—tolerate her here if —— 

But May only laughed. 

“My child, probably that beautiful black 
snake has a hold on Southdown or his wife. 
They both have pasts, bless them, although 
they are so very rigid nowadays. This 
Lancing woman always gives me an im- 
pression of something studying a milieu to 
which it doesn’t belong—like a ship’s fire- 
man poking his head up out of the interior 
of a liner to study the first-class passengers. 
She’s peculiar—even her beauty. There’s 
no glow in her skin; there’s a dead-white, 
dead-olive touch. And her eyes are queer. 
Oh, handsome—yes, striking; but there’s a 
hint of the Mongol about her—just a hint. 
I should never be surprised to hear that 
she’s got just a drop of saffron blood,’ con- 
cluded the lightsome May, and laughed. 
Pai of Estelle Lancing,’ she added 

ryly 

Wide, misty eyes admired her. 

h, May, you are so wonderful! That 
is just exactly what I thought about her 
too.’ 

May shrugged carelessly, as though it 
had been too easy. 

“Oh, child, who cares? She’s nothing— 
nobody. Just an adventuress on the wrong 
social floor for a few days. She’ll take the 
next lift down at any time. You get them 
occasionally at these big crushes; only 
sometimes they’re more amusing.” 

“Do you think she will take Freddy 
Furlong down with her?” 

May lit a cigarette, curling up in a big 
chair. 

“Oh, probably, darling. Does he matter? 
He seems one of those trifling creatures 
born to supply the social basement with its 
means of existence.” 

May had noticed Mr. Furlong’s switch- 
over, and though she despised his taste and 
was well aware that it left Winnie utterly 
indifferent, she could not resist darting a 
gentle claw Fredward. She caught Winnie’s 
serious look. 

“Well, Wide Eyes, what is the matter?”’ 

Winnie spoke softly. 

“T think I mistrust Estelle Lancing very 
much—and Captain Caterham too. I—I 
had noticed some of the things you spoke 
of, May.” 

Lady May blew a careless cloud. 

“Tt would have been amazing if you had 
not, child. Why not put your wonderful 
wits to work and expose them—I’m quite 
sure they could be—just for amusement? 
And perhaps for once in a way, I—even 
I—can give you a hint. Oh, not about the 
Lancing creature, but about Captain Cater- 
ham. Tony Anstruther told me last night 
that he believed he had seen him before— 
in rather queer circumstances. He was 
mixed up in some Mediterranean motor- 
boating tragedy. But I was not particu- 
larly interested and I did not listen very 
carefully. You could ask Tony tonight. 
I’ll lend him to you for half an hour or so 
if you like, little one.” 

“Dearest May, you are so unselfish,” 
cooed Winnie. ‘I don’t think I am very 
interested in either Estelle Lancing or Cap- 
tain Caterham. But if they really are 
wolves I would not like to think of poor 
Freddy Furlong being in their clutches.” 

“Why not, child? You aren’t interested 
in that callow Furlong youth, are you?” 

“Oh, no, not—not personally, darling. 
But I told ‘Sir Henry before he left that I 
would befriends with Freddy; that wasall.”’ 

Lady May looked intently at her little 
friend. But Winnie had settled, in negligée, 
at her dressing table and was innocently 
occupied in admiring her golden hair. 

Nevertheless, Wide Eyes contrived a 
very interesting little chat with Lady May’s 
present cavalier, Tony Anstruther, that 
evening after dinner. That gallant lieuten- 
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The Oil Flat Wall Paint 


PORE~ PROOF 


Walls that 8 
really kept clean 


IRT, dust and grime can be washed from walls 

that are painted with Velumina. This oil flat wall 
paint has no pores. Even grease cannot penetrate the 
paint film. All blemishes are merely surface marks and 
can be quickly removed by soap and water. 


Velumina is essentially the wall paint for use in 
schools, where the health of children is to be safe- 
guarded; in hospitals, where sanitary walls are neces- 
sary; in offices, where cleanliness is a business asset, 
and in public buildings of all kinds, as well as homes. 


Architects and decorators recognize the utility, 
economy and decorative possibilities of Velumina and 
recommend it highly. You will find Velumina walls 
in many of the finest homes. 


Velumina comes in white and sixteen attractive colors 
—none of the blatant, glaring effects—but velvety, 
glossless tones that bespeak refinement and good taste. 
It gives a soft, perfect diffusion to light. Consider 
Velumina when you redecorate. 


Manufactured by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, maker of many products known for dura- 
bility and high quality. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company’s products include something to meet exactly 
any requirement for glass, paint or varnish. Handled 
by quality dealers everywhere. 


Any good paint job requires a good brush. 


“Save the surface and | Sq 
you save | = 


Write for “‘Proof’’ Booklet. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


GLASS - PAINT 
Paint and Varnish Factories Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark,N.J. 


Manufacturers - 
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Wide-awake men 
consult 
their home banker 


FEW years ago most peo- 

84) ple thought of a banker as 

the man they had to go to 

when they wanted to borrow 

money. Other times they kept 
away. 


Talk to some of your neighbors 
today and you'll find how materi- 
ally this attitude has changed. 


The most wide-awake of them— 
merchants, professional men, farm- 
ers—go to their home banker 
whenever they need a fresh and 
unbiased viewpoint. 


They draw on his general knowl- 
edge of all kinds of business—and 
on his broader view of national af- 
fairs—for advice on their own par- 
ticular problems. 


The next time you feel that you 
are a little too close to your own 
business to get the right perspec- 
tive on it—drop into the bank fora 
talk with your home banker. 


He will be glad to see you—and 
to help you all he can. 


Not the least of his services is 
his ability to execute your bank- 
ing business in New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1822 
“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 
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cruisers was very ready to wax eloquent on 
the subject of the keen-faced Caterham. 
For it appeared, under the influence of 
Winnie’s gentle questioning, that Caterham 
possessed a talent for all games of chance 
and skill so developed that it could more 
aptly be described as mastery. He had, for 
example, played havoe with several of the 
more dashing of the younger set in the 
billiard room, though certainly in the most 
gentlemanly way. Anstruther himself had 
parted with a generous third of the sum he 
had gathered together as ammunition for a 
long leave after a spell of foreign service, 
before he decided that any game in which 
Captain Caterham figured was not likely to 
be a profitable game for himself. 

“Of course, Miss O’Wynn, it is all above- 
board and so on, only he’s got such a con- 
founded habit of winning; and somehow he 
gives me the impression that he is out to 
win—in a desperate sense. I mean that it 
has occurred to me that it is always grim 
earnest with him, as though he were so near 
being absolutely broke that he simply has 
to win, to get some money together. But 
his rank and war service are genuine enough. 
I know a man who served with him in 
France. But, all the same, nobody knows 
who he really is. Lady May and some 
others say that he and Miss Lancing are 
very old friends, though how they guess that 
I don’t know; ladies’ intuition, I suppose.” 

“But, please, have you ever met him be- 
fore?’’ asked Winnie. 

Tony, in a low and cautious voice, hon- 
estly believed he had, only his name had 
not been Caterham then. A year or so be- 
fore the war his ship had picked up in the 
Mediterranean a disabled motorboat with 
a shaken man on board who said his name 
was Mannering. He had been drifting 
twenty-four hours. But it was not his own 
danger that had shaken his nerve. It was, 
he had explained to the captain, the fact 
that the companion with whom he had 
started on the motorboat trip, one Geof- 
frey Seyler, whose boat it was, had com- 
mitted suicide in the night—thrown himself 
overboard. Seyler had ruined himself at 
Monte Carlo, and—too late—he, Manner- 
ing realized that suicide had been Seyler’s 
object from the beginning of the trip. 

““We put him ashore in due course,” con- 
tinued Tony. ‘‘Later we heard that there 
had been an inquiry—an inquest—and that 
Mannering’s story had been accepted; just 
accepted. There were some ugly rumors 
that Seyler owed or had lost a good deal of 
money to Mannering, and that this money 
was only available out of the heavy sum for 
which Seyler had recently insured himself. 
It was a bit ugly. But the less one says 
about ugly things the better, when one has 
no proof, Miss O’Wynn. I suppose Man- 
nering drew his money and disappeared. 
That was nearly seven years ago; and I’ve 
never given it another thought, until the 
other night when Caterham used an odd ex- 
pression. Someone had jokingly challenged 
him to play a difficult winning hazard— 
that’s to sink the red ball into a pocket, 
Miss Winnie; and, jokingly, too, Caterham 
said it was easy—‘I have that ball dead- 
locked both ways,’ he said. I had never 
heard that expression—‘deadlocked both 
ways’—before except once when it was 
used by the man from the motorboat, Man- 
nering. It came back to me then. That 
man, too, had said nervously, ‘I was be- 
ginning to think I was deadlocked both 
ways,’ meaning that he had no chance of 
escape, I suppose. And then, quite sud- 
denly, I realized that it was the same man, 
with seven years added on. I am sure of 
it, though I could not prove it. Not that 
it matters much, does it?” 

And evidently realizing that golden mo- 
ments were being wasted, the gallant Tony 
concluded the subject of the man called 
Caterham, and after a quick glance round 
to assure himself that Lady May was not 
at hand, grew more tender, as these navy 
men will. 

“What does it matter about Caterham, 
dear Miss O’Wynn?  Let’s talk about 
something more fascinating and delight- 
ful; something sweet and charming and 
exquisite. Tell me, dear Miss Winnie, 
something about yourself.”’ 

Winnie filed the curious tale of Caterham 
for future examination under the lens of her 
mind, and told the gay Tony as much about 
herself as she thought good for him, which 
was very little indeed. Tony was tempo- 
rarily victim of May Fasterton’s bow and 
spear; and, anyway, Winnie was not in any 
immediate need of a good-looking lieu- 
Indeed, May soon 
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High pressure lubricating system 


Alemite stops those costly squeaks 


Most chassis squeaks are caused by 
poorly lubricated parts. 


If these squeaks are neglected, the grind- 
ing friction that causes them soon wears 
down the parts and replacements are 
needed. 


Install the Alemite System, use it reg- 
ularly, every 500 miles, and you will 
never be bothered by chassis squeaks or 
rattles. 


You will be free of the constant worry 
that a dry shackle bolt or other chassis 
part is grinding itself away and bringing 
on repair bills. 


For the Alemite Compressor develops 
a pressure of 500 pounds to the square 
inch—more than enough to force out the 
dirt-laden grease and line the entire bear- 
ing surface with clean lubricant. 


Alemite is handy, too. The 14-inch flex- 
ible hose enables you to reach any under- 
car part with minimum effort. 


Because it provides the most positive 


and most economical method of chassis 
lubrication Alemite has been installed 
on 3,000,000 cars. You can’t afford to 
be without it. 


Springs, too, Should Be 
Thoroughly Lubricated 


You can’t expect to have a quiet, easy- 
riding car if the springs are mud-splat- 
tered, rusty and stiff. 


Alemite Lubricating Spring Covers will 
keep the springs functioning correctly 
at all times. 


These flexible, rustproof steel covers 
positively exclude all dust, grit and water 
and bathe the springs constantly in clean 
lubricant. 


They silence spring squeaks forever, 
prolong the life of tires, and add to the 
good riding qualities of the car. 


Ask your dealer about Alemite Lubri- 
cating Spring Covers or send us the 
attached coupon for full details. 


A Product of 
THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Company of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 
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For the convenience of motorists 
Alemite Lubricant is packed in 
Y/,-pound, 1-pound, and 5-pound 
auto-loading containers to fill 
the Alemite Compressor. For 
dealers and bulk users it is 
packed in barrels, half-barrels 
and 100-pound drums. 
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(Continued from Page 82) 

could find a quick buyer. But I can’t hawk 
it about or my governor would hear of it, 
and he’s a bit sentimental about these 
houses. They were left to me by my 
mother, don’t you see, and the governor 
would be absolutely furious if he heard I’d 
sold them. One of ’em is the house my folk 
lived in when they were married—early 
struggles sort of business. But if I’m going 
to cut Caterham out and get Estelle I’ve 
got to have some money. My allowance 
from the governor is ridiculous—absolutely. 
Of course the governor would buy the 
property rather than lose it; but if I offered 
to sell it to him he’d round on me and swear 
I had no respect for my mother’s memory. 
So what I mean is that it’s a bally difficult 
problem, and no matter how adroit a man 
is, there’s no way out—absolutely not. 
What do you think, Miss Winnie?”’ 

Winnie eyed his profile with a touch of 
compassion. It sounded to her like a child 
talking. 

“T am not very surprised that dear old 
Sir Henry is anxious to get Freddy dis- 
ciplined and trained to handle the big 
fortune he will inherit,’’ she told herself. 

“But, Freddy, I—I don’t pretend to 
know very much about property and—and 
money and things, only surely there are 
people—men—agents—who could arrange 
something foryou. Mortgages, I think they 
call them.” 

“Oh, money lenders! I’m too old a bird 
to put myself in their claws again,’ ex- 
plained Freddy. “I did in all my coming- 
of-age loose cash with them as it is.” 

“Please, not money lenders. I didn’t 
mean that. But agents—financial agents 
who have to be tactful; like dear Mr. Jay, 
who handles all my little money affairs. 
He is so good and kind and reliable that 
I don’t know what I should do without him. 
Iam quite sure he could help you, Freddy.” 

Freddy looked interested. 

“Could he though? I might look him 
up anyway.” 

‘He would be so pleased to see you... . 
Freddy, I have an idea. Shall I telephon 
to him and ask him to do his very best for 
you?” 

He looked into her deep, glorious eyes. 

“All right, if you don’t mind. It’s jolly 
sporting of you, Miss Winnie, what? I’ll 
call in on him. Where does he hang out?”’ 

Winnie told him. Then Caterham left 
Estelle Lancing and a second or two later 
Winnie was alone. She watched Master 
Furlong lounge across to Miss Lancing. 
He was just an ordinary, everyday self- 
idolater; very young, very selfish, very 
woolly; shouting for someone to come and 
shear him. 

Presently she slipped quietly away to the 
telephone in the vacant library. 
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N THE following morning the infatu- 

ated Freddy tore himself away from 
Estelle Lancing long enough to run up to 
town and interview that kind, clever and 
reliable agent so strongly recommended by 
Winnie—gentle Mr. George H. Jay. He 
returned in the afternoon, beaming, stri- 
dently vocal in praise of Mr. Jay, and in 
possession of a bale of notes large enough, if 
lighted, to cook a dinner. 

“T like Jay, absolutely,” he informed 
Winnie. ‘“‘He’s quick and respectful and 
adroit. What I mean, there’s nothing of 
the money lender about him; just a plain 
inquiry, and an understanding that it was 
to be a gentlemanly transaction between 
two gentlemen; full of good advice, too; 
advised me about making my will and 
arranged to fix it all up for me; let me have 
two thousand right away, and between us 
we hit on a plan that solved the difficulty 
of the property. Not quite clear what it 
was; but it was an awfully good plan any- 
way. I’m calling in two days’ time to sign 
another bit of a deed and to collect another 
three thousand. He’s a good, level-headed, 
adroit business ma—— Oh, excuse me, 
Miss Winnie, there’s Estelle.’ 

He hurried across the lawn to the lady. 
Winnie looked after him, sighing a little. 
It was really rather sad about him. He was 
so easy; elementary—Exercise I for Baby 
Vamps, Kindergarten Class. Winnie could 
almost find it in her heart to wish that he 
had been a little more difficult. Then a 
thought occurred to her that killed the 
wish stone dead, and she postponed joining 
the blithe spirits on the lawn just long 
enough to exchange a little conversation 
with gentle Mr. Jay on the telephone. 

That evening the plastic Freddy tri- 
umphantly announced to Winnie that he 
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had insisted on a heart-to-heart talk with 
Captain Caterham. 

“Hstelle was with us, too, and with a little 
tact and adroitness I got the whole bally 
difficulty settled up, Miss Winnie—abso- 
lutely. Caterham has released Estelle 
from her promise to him, and that washes 
him out. 

“What Imean tosay, he’s no obstacle and 
he is still a good friend to Estelle and me. 
In fact, he’s going to help us. We’re off to 
Switzerland just as soon as I’ve arranged 
about the money with Jay.” 

“That will be so nice, I think,” said 
Winnie. 

“Oh, rather! Topping! After a few 
days old Caterham is going to join us and 
we're going to do a bit of mountain climb- 
ing and that sort of thing, just to fill in until 
my old governor relents and wants us back 
again.” 

He hesitated a moment. Then dropped 
his voice: 

“By the way, Miss Winnie, if when you 
ladies are all chatting together—gossiping, 
don’t you know—and anybody, Estelle or 
anybody, should happen to mention my— 
er—fortune, don’t give me away.” 

Winnie’s eyes widened. 

“Give you away! But how, please, 
Freddy?” 

Freddy looked a shade sheepish. 

“Well, what I mean is, I’ve rather en- 
couraged Estelle to believe I’ve got about 
thirty thousand loose money, where I can 
get at it. I had to do that to checkmate 
old Caterham, who isn’t badly off himself. 
As long as I dash it down pretty freely 
Estelle will never ask how much I have 
left, and by the time I’m spent out the old 
governor will have come round. Not a 
bad idea for a little Fred, what? Adroit, 
don’t you think? You see, I’m not de- 
I shall inherit pots of money 
some day, anyhow; and the old governor 
will turn up trumps after a time. Oh, 
absolutely!” 

Winnie did not answer very quickly, 
and had the adroit youth glanced at her he 
would have noticed that the sweet shell 
pink tint had left her face. She was a little 
pale, and her blue eyes had dilated and 
were dark. 

““Ye-es, I see, Freddy. I—I won’t for- 
get,’’ she whispered. Her slender hand fell 
softly on his sleeve. ‘“‘Won’t you tell me 
what day you expect to be married?” 

“Next Friday, at Kensington Registry 
Office,” he said promptly. “Absolutely! 
Old Caterham is going to be my best 
man. I’d ask you, only we aren’t having a 
crowd. And we’re off to Switzerland the 
same evening.” 

“Then Mr. Jay is going to let you have 
the rest of the—the property—money by 
then?” 

“Oh, yes! I’m calling in on him at 
Soe o’clock, first thing after we’re mar- 
ried.” 

Winnie sighed. 

“‘How simple you make everything seem, 
Freddy,’”’ she wafted to him. 

“Yes, don’t I. Only wants a little brains, 
what?” 

Winnie spared him the obvious assur- 
ance that he was admirably equipped for 
any enterprise requiring a little brains— 
the littler the better—and they went their 
ways. 

It was during the customary kimono 
séance with May Fasterton in that happy 
lady’s bedroom that evening that Winnie, 
gentle, sweet and childlike, in pale blue 
negligee, gleaned the last little item of 
information she needed. It wasn’t much. 
She had wanted to know the private ad- 
dresses of Miss Lancing and Captain 
Caterham. 

May Fasterton had asked Lady South- 
down, and as she sat watching Winnie’s 
maid brush the golden mist that was the 
child’s crowning glory, May announced the 
result of her inquiry. 

“The Lancing lady lives at Flat 6, Marl- 
ington Mansions, Ridgemount Gardens, 
Winnie; and Captain Caterham lives at 
his club, the Army Sports Club, Jermyn 
Street,” said May with a tiny yawn—Tony 
had not been quite his normal entertaining 
self that evening. 

“Pardon me, your ladyship, may I 
speak?” 

It was Winnie’s maid, a stern and elderly 
person, extraordinarily capable, usually 
very silent, always very plain. Unlike 
May Fasterton, whose maids while they 
lasted—which, unfortunately, was not very 
long—were invariably chic, smart, pert and 
troublesome, Winnie preferred a serious- 
minded, even forbidding maid, and in 
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Thee Brown she had a champion of her 
class.. 

To see Thirza putting Winnie to bed, as 
one may say, was to go back almost to the 
night nursery. One would have thought 
the grim Thirza was handling a small baby 
angel. She adored Winnie with an ill- 
concealed passion, and she was never tired 
of lavishing upon her lovely little mistress 
all the lady’s-maiding lore of a lifetime. 
She was a treasure—a plain one, safe from 
the very unsettling temptations to which 
pretty lady’s maids are subject—and, like 
Winnie, her idea was that the best of every- 
thing was about the only quality suitable 
for her mistress. This applied to informa- 
tion as well as everything else, and conse- 
quently when Thirza heard Lady May 
giving Winnie information that though 
good was not complete or perfect, she was 
moved to intervene. 

“Oh, of course, Thirza,’”? cooed Winnie. 

“Captain Caterham has another ad- 
dress, miss. I spoke because I thought 
perhaps her ladyship did not know.” 

“T don’t,” said May candidly. ‘‘ You are 
quite right to tell us.” 

“‘Miss Lancing’s maid has made a match 
of it with Lord Southdown’s valet,’ ex- 
plained Thirza, ‘‘and I have known him 
for years. She told him, as a secret, that 
Captain Caterham rents Flat 7 at Marling- 
ton Mansions,” said Thirza, with the set lips 
of serious disapproval. 

“Ah! Next to the delightful Lancing’s 
flat,’ said May. “I knew that charming 
couple worked in couples.” 

“Thank you, Thirza. I think you were 
right to tell us that,”’ said Winnie. 

“T am perfectly certain that both of 
them are shady,” continued May. ‘And 
that spoiled child, Freddy Furlong, will 
have cause to regret his intimacy with them 
before long. Winnie darling, you really 
should focus those queer, active brains of 
yours on them. I have an instinct that it 
would be interesting.” 

“But, May, they are leaving tomorrow,” 
said Winnie. 

May shrugged. 

“That will be the most popular thing 
the Lancing creature has done since she 
arrived,” she laughed. ‘And none of the 
men here will grieve over Captain Cater- 
ham’s departure. Tony says he is quite 
sure the captain is what he calls a bad 
egg. . That little blue wrap of yours, 
child, is exactly right for your ridiculous 
hair. It’s not fair for a child like you to 
have hair like that. Tony had the tactless 
impertinence to start raving about it to- 
night—to me!” 

And so forth—kimono conversation 
thereafter; pretty, of course, but mainly 
private, Winnie was ready enough to gos- 
sip with her friend. She knew now all she 
wanted to know about Freddy Furlong’s 
bride-to-be and the friend who had so self- 
sacrificingly yielded her to Sir Henry’s heir. 
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HEN, at eleven o’clock on the follow- 

ing Friday, gentle Mr. George H. Jay 
pricked his competent ears at an anxiously 
expected sound from the outer office, and 
rose from his desk with his greeting smile 
in full bloom on his face, it was noticeable 
that he looked unusually well and carefully 
arrayed. His morning coat was new, 
creaseless and perfectly fitting; his dark 
striped trousers were so faultlessly un- 
bagged at the knees that obviously he had 
not sat much at his desk that morning; and 
it was plain that he had not been long out 
of the moist clutches of the barber. If he 
had been half as prosperous as he looked 
George H. would never have been in his 
office at all, for he was not a man who liked 
labor for labor’s sake. 

But his smartness paled beside the splen- 
dor of Freddy Furlong and the costly ap- 
parel of his brand-new wife, who were 
shown in punctually at the stroke of the 
clock. There was a gleam of unwilling ad- 
miration in the glassy eye of the agent as 
he bowed very scrupulously before the 
lady, for, indeed, she was looking extraor- 
dinarily attractive. Freddy introduced her 
with a pardonable pride, and then got to 
business at once. 

“You'll forgive me for hurrying things, 
Jay; what I mean to say—but we haven’t 
much time to spare, and my jolly old best 
man is waiting in the car outside,’”’ he said. 

“Quite so. I see you are a quick man, 
Mr. Furlong,” purred George H., “and 
rightly so. I am a quick man myself.” 

“Certainly,” said Freddy, smiling at the 
beautiful Estelle. “‘You see, we’re off to 
Switzerland in an hour or so.” 


Mr. Jay had opened a dr 
and had taken therefrom ay 
all in clean, silky, new ban 

“Ah, yes, quite so—nat 
absently. ‘‘And you will a 
to wish Mrs. Furlong and 
pleasant honeymoon. They 
the Swiss air is wonderf 
year. Let me see, you ir 
have ready for you the sun 
sand pounds.” 

ae gently pushed the 


eddy. 

“Tf you will count thai 
Furlong, I think you wil! 
less my—um—commission 
deducted as instructed.” — 

“Count it!” said Fred 
Jay. Life’s too short to coun 
that size. Absolutely!” — 

_His wife did not appe 


views. 

“But, Freddy, that’s laz; 
rather thrilling contralto, 
always count money, even 
from one’s own brother.” 

George H. Jay smiled. 

“Yes, indeed. Particula 
one’s own brother—ha-he 
Furlong, that your wife is 

Freddy passed her the b 

“All right. Will you ¢ 
while I sign for it, what Im 

The documents—parchm 
seals and green ribbons—we 
by the impulsive Frederick, 
Mr. Jay added his signatur 

“Strictly, you should ha 
ness to this—your will, Mi 
said, putting the first of the 
into a drawer. The will in 
went to the door leading to 
Freddy and his darkling br 
give a little exclamation as ¢ 
prise. A moment later he 
Winnie. 

“Here, as it chances, is 
Mr. Furlong. She is willi 
second witness to the 
will,’’ he said with the air o 
a nice present. 


a little. George H. was 2 
Winnie smiled sweetly upo 
“Tf Mr. Furlong would 
witness, please, I will do w 
sary.” ; 
She was removing a glove 
“There is only just th 
the will, Miss Winnie,” sai 
“There is no need for a 
the conveyance—the do 
Mr. Furlong conveys his 
Estelle looked up sharp 
ing. 
“Pardon me, did you sa’ 
conveyed his property to M 
she inquired crisply. 
Mr. Jay managed to look hi 
prised as Winnie—not 
was by no means half s 
He tapped the document 
“T think there is no di 
that,’ he said cheerfull 
actual deed of conveyance. 
that you are counting no 
money Miss O’Wynn—or rath 
of Miss O’Wynn, have p 
eration of—er—such con 
Estelle’s brilliant eyes 
strangely. She thrust th 
into Freddy’s hands and 
“But, please let me une I 
suggest that my husband hass 
erty to Miss O’Wynn?” 
Freddy intervened. 
“Oh, rather not, 
What I mean, not at all 
it to her temporarily in 
thousand ready cash and 
other day. Loose cash 
expenses, don’t you see, ¢ 
buy the property back 
can’t I, Jay?” 
George H. nodded. 
“Any time Miss O’W; 
it—yes, indeed, Mr. Furl 
Freddy beamed. j 
“There you see, Estel 
It’s nothing more than a 
what you call—realization ¢ 
Jay? Absolutely!” 8 
But Estelle was looking at’ 
curious intentness. 
“Tt was you who advane 
began, but broke off and 
staring Freddy. “How muel 
erty does that deed co 
(Continued on Pai 


ued from Page 84) 

’ she said swiftly, her eyes 
e was a little shrill and a 
ty of coarseness jarred in it. 
at does it matter anyway?” 
ippose—at the price—it is 
of what you own, Freddy, 


, absolutely!”’ he said un- 
4 it—property—left. What 
practically a fortune left. 
*y about, I assure you.” 
Freddy, is that quite cor- 
‘innie softly. ‘‘Have you 
‘ty to sell?” 

sered, hesitated and Estelle 
a 


awk. 

the point, Freddy. Let’s 
m of this,” said she flatly, 
[ want to know where I 
aunch out on any honey- 
‘ou or anyone else. J ——”’ 
voice from the outer office 
door. 

here, Jack,” she said. 
‘king Captain Caterham 
_genially upon all. 

ito be running it fine.’’ 
he? Someone is doing just 
us!” snapped Estelle, now 
test pretense at being any- 
i 


an she was: She faced 


) you had thirty thousand 
‘ged. “You've got five 
3 now, for which you’ve 
ty. This baby-faced kit- 
suhave. Isit? If you’ve 
mat is it—cash, shares, 


1 east at the changein her. 
‘nothing left; have you, 
Winnie. ‘Please, don’t 
J erbeything he owned he 
(2 five thousand pounds?” 
» “But not forever. What 
iporarily. Dash it, Miss 
gr ae was worth fifteen 
ely! ” 
’s got it now! Trust her 
agent—are you blind?’’ 
. “Why, you young fool, 
ul have given twenty-five 
r mother’s estate! Any 
She stared significantly 
€iam. ‘Are you going to 
my with it, Jack? There’s 


ned to gentle George H. 
nrrowing. He, too, had 
y, off his mask of gentility. 
lagerous, in a cold, steady, 
\ashion. 

Vhalf of my friends, Mr. 
\Furlong, I’d better lodge 
s this highway robbery,” 
© gleaming into those of 


II George was no quitter 


eleasure of your acquaint- 
~ “But there is no law 
yotests. Lodge some, by 


‘think it would be better 
€i protest with the right 
inie tranquilly, and in her 
door. 

Cne in, please, dear Sir 
a30 afraid you were going 
nur appointment !”’ 

ajam in the traffic, my 
hold business battler, and 


| 

~y 3 fell on Freddy, and he 
.e took in Estelle and 
h bristled some more. 
‘aed out. 
7 a—a misunderstanding 
1 orhaps I may be able to 
ll ould like me to.” Win- 
ol, floating, serene. 
réedy really has sold his 

1 that cannot be altered 


shat?” Sir Henry bit off 
e| man biting off a cigar. 
ll ry to explain,” smiled 


t a on Mr. Jay’s 

all. 

al2242, please,” she re- 

le'yes shining upon them 

s jat 2242 West Central? 

\¢-he line.” 

iajl over the mouthpiece. 

1 42 is the number of the 

St;ion,’”’ she said. “And, 
inmnering, we are con- 
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There was a delicate tinkle of warning 
in her voice and she was as cool as cream. 
The head of the man she had called Man- 
nering thrust forward, sinking a little, in 
an odd, menacing, ferocious movement. 

“Now, I will explain,’ cooed Winnie. 
“Sir Henry, it was as you feared at Poyn- 
ings Castle. Freddy fell in love with the 
wrong lady. She thought he had thirty 
thousand pounds, and that is a great deal of 
money. She agreed to marry him; but she 
could not do that legally, for, you see, she 
is already married to another man—an ad- 
venturer—as she is an adventuress ‘~ 

The woman, Estelle, took a swift step to 
Winnie, but Winnie smiled a little and re- 
moved her hand from the mouthpiece of the 
telephone, shaking her head and pointing 
a slim white forefinger at it. 

Estelle said nothing, and Winnie spoke 
softly into the telephone. 

“Hold the line, please. I am so sorry for 
the delay yes, in one moment.” 

She sealed the mouthpiece. 

“The bleating of the lamb attracts the 
tiger,’ she continued, “and the thirty 
thousand pounds Freddy told Miss Lan- 
cing he possessed attracted the tiger, too— 
that man! You see, they were listening 
for someone to—to bleat at Poynings Cas- 
tle, and it happened to be Freddy. Miss 
Lancing reminded Freddy that a husband 
usually makes a will in his wife’s favor, ahd 
Freddy made his in her favor. But he had 
to procure some money, and so he realized 
the property left to him by his mother. 
He sold it. But he was so careless, and 
perhaps conceited, that he hardly troubled 
about the form of selling. It was enough 
money to carry on with that he wanted. 
Mr. Jay found it for him—some money of 
mine that I wished to invest. . . . I did 
not dream that Captain Caterham and 
Miss Lancing, as Mr. and Mrs. Mannering 
called themselves, were so deadly, until 
Freddy told me of the will and of his plans 
to go mountaineering with Captain Cater- 
ham after the honeymoon. But then I 
understood, and I made some inquiries and 
I was very lucky. Freddy would have gone 
mountain climbing with Captain Cater- 
ham,” she went on. “And if anything 
happened to Freddy—if his foot slipped, 
or a rope broke—if w 

She broke off, watching the narrow, 
gleaming eyes of Mannering, and spoke 
softly into the telephone: . 

“Are you there, 2242? Hold the line. 
Hold the line, please. Listen—keep listen- 
ing, 2242,”” and masked the mouthpiece 
again. 


“oe 


if a fatal accident had happened 
to Freddy, this woman would have in- 
herited all Freddy had, without question.” 

Somebody started—it was Freddy, the 
self-starter. 

“Please wait. . Watch him, Mr. 
Jay; he is dangerous and very cunning. 

“But think!” continued Winnie. ‘“Sup- 
pose something fatal had happened to Sir 
Henry first! Freddy would have inherited 
a great fortune. And if, after that, a 
mountaineering accident had happened to 
Freddy, Freddy’s wife would have inher- 
ited that fortune.” 

“You dare to say—to hint that I would 
contrive two tragedies?’’ jarred Mannering. 

“Oh, she’s mad! She’s med!” sneered 
his wife. “They’re all mad! Oh, come 
away, Jack!”’ 

Winnie smiled. 

“T do not say that; but I say that a man 
called Seyler, whose death benefited you 
heavily, once went on a motorboat trip 
with you in the Mediterranean—and never 
returned, Mr. Mannering,” she said quietly. 

He snapped his fingers. 

“You will have to prove that!” 

“How many officers of the cruiser Ava- 
lanche do you wish me to produce for the 
purpose of identifying you?” asked Winnie. 

The woman stepped forward. She was 
very pale and her eyes were suddenly full 
of fear. She had not the nerve of the man. 

“Ah, Jack, come away!” she urged un- 
easily. “These people are mad! That baby 
vamp has them spellbound. Why listen to 
all this stuff?” 

The man hesitated, eying them with a 
cold malevolence. Then he bethought him- 
self, deliberately and insultingly snapped 
his fingers at them all, turned and followed 
the woman out of the office. Winnie hung 
up the telephone receiver. 

“But, my dear, he must be arrested,” 
began Sir Henry brusquely. He was a 
trifle pale himself. 

“Please, no. You see, there was an in- 
quiry at the time and he was exonerated — 
for lack of evidence.”’ 
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“The man’s a killer,” said George H. 
Jay with emphasis. ‘It was stamped on 
his face when he became his natural self. 
But you can’t arrest a man on account of 
his face—ha-ha!” 

Presumably Sir Henry accepted the gen- 
tle one as a judge of killers, for he did not 
dispute it. 

“Very well,’ he said crisply, and turned 
to his son and heir. “ You—are you satis- 
fied? You heard, boy. D’you understand 
what this little lady has done for you?”’ 

Freddy, it seemed, was a little sulky. 

“T heard what she said, governor; but 
all the same, she’s bought my bit of a leg- 
acy for a third of its value, hasn’t she? 
Absolutely!” ; 

“Pardon me, you sold it—at your own 
request,” intervened Mr. Jay. ‘“That’s 
the correct way to put it.” 


“Tt was to be kept secret,’”’ muttered | 


Freddy. 
“Secret?’”’ roared Sir Henry. ‘From 
me, hey?” He glared. “That will be 


enough from you, boy!” 

“But, governor uy 

““Sir’ to you, you young hound! Sold 
your bit of a legacy, hey? That bit of a 
legacy was your mother’s dying gift to you, 
boy. You were born in one of those houses. 
She valued it—out of all reason. I’ve 
given her palaces she valued less.”’ He 
checked himself. “I’m going to make you 
worthy of that legacy—mold you, my 
lad, work you into shape; work you as I 
had to work.’”’ His tone was firm. ‘“I’ll 
‘tend to you later. You’ll come north to 
the works with me tomorrow. You’ll get 
something out of my college you haven’t 
got out of your own. 


quiet! Pass me that money—all of it.” 
He turned to the gentle George H. Jay. 
“How much here?” 


| 
“Three thousand, Sir Henry,” answered | 


Mr. Jay promptly, ‘‘less my—um—usual 
commission—naturally.”’ 


The old knight turned to Winnie, his 


whole face softening. 

“Well, my dear, what is the price of that 
property?”’ 

For a second she hesitated. Then her 
hand floated down to alight on his sleeve. 

“Please, as a business woman, fifteen 
thousand pounds.” She stood before him, 
little, lovely, her eyes like stars. “But if 
you prefer it, and if you do not want it to 
be a business transaction, five thousand 
pounds, the price I paid for it, will do,” she 
said. 

She had left it to him. Her instinct was 
unerring, of course. 

“Fifteen thousand goes, my dear. Here! 
Take this three before I make it ten times 
that.” For an instant his voice shook. 
He crammed the bundle of notes into her 


hands. “I’ll send you a check for the rest. | 
Lord, little girl, I wish I had a daughter | 


like you!” 

He eyed her under his bushy brows, then 
glanced at Freddy. ‘“‘ You wouldn’t care to 
take him? I'll school him for you. He’ll 
come out of the furnace good metal.”’ 

“Oh, I am so sorry—so sorry!” cried 
Winnie, half laughing 

“That’s all right, my dear. I don’t 
blame you. You’ve probably saved his 
life—too much to ask you to give yours 
too.” 

He turned to the ready Mr. Jay, with 
instructions about the deeds. 

“Tear up that fool will and put me 
through to my solicitors.” 

Freddy rose and approached Winnie. 

“Miss O’Wynn, I—I’m all he says, and 
more, what I mean to say. I probably owe 
you my life. I want to thank you. Oh, 
absolutely —er—thanks. What I mean to 
say.” 

They shook hands. 

“Fred!” 


Freddy jumped at his parent’s voice. 
AST te 


“When you’ve finished thanking Miss 
O’Wynn, clear out to the car and wait 
there. I want to thank her myself.” 

Freddy finished forthwith. Winnie liked 
him better then than ever before. 

“Soon knock the nonsense out of him, 
my dear.” 

“Oh, yes,” breathed Winnie, “I know, 
Sir Henry. It will all come right, I am 
sure. I don’t pretend to be clever, but I 
ee it is a lucky day for Freddy, after 
alle 

Mr. Jay smiled blandly upon them. 

“Tt’s lucky weather all round, this 
weather,” he said. But he said it strictly 
to himself. 


Not a word from | 
you! I’m doing the talking from now on. | 
Sit down—sit down, I tell you, and be | 


The difference 


in raincoats 


—your eye cannot detect 


The difference between areally 
waterproof coat and one 
that will soak through in a 
drenching rain is i1n-buii/t. 
Even the most careful exam- 
ination will seldom reveal it. 


To produce this in-built 
value—to guarantee to you 
this important difference your 
eye cannot detect—the mak- 
ers of Raynsters have not 
spared either time, money or 
expert skill. 


Every inch of a Raynster 
is backed by layer on layer of 
fine, tough rubber as light as 
silk. Every seam is re-in- 
forced. 

Raynsters are a complete 
line of raincoats— from rugged 
rubber surface coats to smart 
tweeds and cashmeres, with 
the rubber hidden inside. A 
complete line for boys, too. 

Our little booklet, entitled, “A 
Scotchman Started It,’’ will help 
you to distinguish raincoat qual- 
ity. Mailed free to you. Address 
Dept. X, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Raynsters 
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“For real underwear value 
give me Dollar Topkis” 


“TYOOMY, easy, perfect-fitting 
Topkis is the only underwear 
they can sell me. Talk about get- 
ting my money’s worth—why, I’d 
pay double the price and not kick. 
“Even if the Topkis Union Suit 
were not made of such good qual- 
ity fabrics, I’d still consider I got a 
big dollar’s worth in the comfort 
Topkis gives my body. 

“Every day—in every way— 
Topkis earns the dollar I pay.” 

The super-value of Dollar 
Topkis lies in correct designing, 
generous cutting, worthy material 
and sound, honest workmanship 
through and through. 

Topkis Athletic Underwear is 
made big enough. Roomy all over, 
but not baggy. Large arm-holes. 
Extra wide, extra long legs. Crotch 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear. 


never binds. Seat opens easily. 
Full size always guaranteed. 
First quality nainsook and other 
high-grade fabrics. Pre-shrunk— 
every yard—to keep full size. 
That’s why Topkis wears so 
well. Freedom from skimpiness 
means no strain on fabric. Care- 
ful tailoring adds still more wear. 
Seams closely and evenly stitched 
—buttons sewed on securely. 
Does that sound like a real 
dollar’s worth to you? Does it? 
No good dealer will ask more for 
the Topkis Men’s Union Suit— 
but it’s no wonder they’ll say it’s 
worth more. 
Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 75c 
a garment. 75c for Boys’ Union 
Suits,Girls’ Bloomer Union Suits, 
and Children’s Waist Union Suits. 
Look for the Topkis label. 


New illustrated booklet will teach 
you what’s what about underwear. 


It’s free. 


Send postal for-it today. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 


Underwear 
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NAMED BY IZZY ISKOVIT 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“T’]l compel you to admit some day that 
I am the biggest director you ever had on 
your lot!” 

He was quivering with passion, but 
Schusshel was unction itself. 

“When you do, Mr. Sapp, I’ll pay your 
price to shoot our big specials, because 
you'll have the sales value then. How are 
you going at it?” 

“Promote my own! I'll be financed for 
an independent production before night!” 

“That’s the hardest game in the world,” 
the old man told him pityingly; then his 
voice softened as he added, “‘ What’s your 
salary, my boy?”’ 

““What’s the difference?” 

“We might raise it a little.” 

“To continue on your program junk? 
T’ll see you in hell first!” 

This was his exit, and he left behind him 
an ex-employer really pained to lose so good 
a director and so worthy a man. In the 
outer office Sapp faced his fellows, still 
shaken with the agony of his lost battle, 
when a cheerful voice assailed him with: 

“Well, how about it, Mr. Sapp? Do I 
get my job?” 

The newly fledged independent producer 
had the saving grace of humor. It was 
what had kept him fighting through these 
years, and as he looked on the sparkling eyes 


| and hopeful smile of Izzy he chuckled. 


“Tf I were to give you a job right now, 
kid, it would have to be at ten cents a week.”’ 
“T’ll take it!’”’ shouted Izzy, jumping out 
of his corner with alacrity and grabbing 


| Sapp’s script case. “I got a couple months 


to spare anyhow. ,: 

HOPE, President, was the name on the 

e door of the Hope Financing Associa- 
tion, and those who knew Andrew Hope 
best—that is, those who had done business 
with him—contended that his first name 
should have been Abandon. He was a par- 
ticularly puckery gentleman, well into 
middle age and dried into perpetuity, like 
some of those rare blossoms which, sucked 
of their moisture too quickly by a hot sun, 
fine on the stem unwithered but with no 
color. 

Hope’s head, inclined to baldness, was 
covered sparsely with a growth of perfectly 
colorless hair. It wasn’t white; it wasn’t 
brown or yellow; just colorless, and, being 
plastered neatly to his cranium, exhibited 
to advantage the queer ridge that ran on 
the top of his skull from his forehead to the 
back of his neck. His eyebrows and eye- 
lashes were colorless, his eyes were as nearly 
colorless as grayish-blue eyes could be, his 
lips were colorless, and his long, lean, cadav- 
erous face was like parchment dried on the 
desert. He might have seemed, to the 
fanciful eye, like some grotesque huge in- 
sect desperately in need of moisture as he 
gazed hungrily on Ernest Sapp, prepared to 
absorb him to the bone. 

The young director sat forward eagerly, 
telling with all the fervor of a boy the story 
of The Great Surrender, which he proposed 
to produce with simple artistic effects, real- 
istic acting, casting for character, novel 
tricks of lighting and the like, his lean, 
scholarly face aglow, and his keen blue eyes 
shining. 

“Very good, indeed, Mr. Sapp,” ac- 
claimed A. Hope, with an imitation of 
interest that was splendid, considering that 
he had cared not a rap for the whole recital. 
“Have you any money of your own that 
you wish to invest in this venture?” 

“T’m sorry to say I haven’t,’’ confessed 
Sapp with a flush as he thought of his 
heavy alimony. “I’m afraid I’ve lived 


| rather extravagantly.” 


‘Are you certain that you couldn’t carry 
at least a small part of this investment?”’ 

Hope was notably insistent on this point, 
which seemed of strangely vital interest to 
him, and he probed into it until he was at 
last thoroughly satisfied that Sapp had no 
money and could control none. 

Mr. Hope touched his eight finger tips 
and the tips of his two thumbs lightly to- 
gether and bounced them against each 
other for a while. He pursed his lips, which 
had in them queer wrinkles from much 
puckering, and his mouth looked very lke 
a nozzle at this juncture. 

“How much of a drawing account would 
you need? I warn you to make it small, 
because we wish as much of the investment 
as possible to go into the picture itself.’’ 

Sapp hesitated. He’d been receiving four 
hundred a week at the M. P. C. and he was 


geared to that income; but he 
would not dare ask so much, 
could get along. It was 
and the less he drew no 
have when his profits cam 

“Three hundred a week 

“Our people wouldn’t 
will understand, Mr. Sapp 
my own money. It belong 
tion of which I am presi 
of directors is composed 
keen business persons.” ~ 
much inward satisfaction 
one of those fortunate co: 
who could close the door 
and hold a directors’ me 
ment, since he held 96 per « 
poration stock, the remai 
held by relatives who sa 
sneezed, or they didn’t dra 
ances. ‘‘My directors will g 
hundred and fifty dollars 
one week for preparation 
cutting and titling.” 

Already some of the moist 
Mr. Sapp, and as his color) 
the soberness of his tho 
seemed insensibly to gain 
if there had been some n 
blood transfusion. 

“T can manage it,” sai 
with a compression of his lip 

“Good! That is the s 
tion we like to see. Young ma 
to hold a directors’ meeti 
and I think I can safely 
will provide the money f 
In fact, I do promise it.” 

“Thank you.” 

Sapp was jubilant. He wa 
fore night, as he had t 
would be. Poor fellow, h 
years in the business, the 
it as a director; but 
experience in financing 
pulsively, he shook hands 
factor, but recoiled from t 
ey had laid hold warmly o 

e. 

“T’ll_ bring you that rele 
order. We'll be shooting 
weeks.” ne: 

Mr. Hope repuckered 

“Did I mention, when 
the terms, that the re 
with it a guaranty of 
money in four months fr 
livery of the picture?” 

“Four months!” 
“We'll have difficulty wi! 
tributors are none too ke 
anty anyhow.” 

“Four months is our re 
then Mr. Hope rose stiffly as 
interview with finality. 

“You'll take a six mo 
you are perfectly satisfie 
mercial ability of the 4 
confidently told him, and 
no vigorous denial, the you 
producer added briskly, © 
tomorrow and close up 
leave the story here for y 

“It won’t be necess 
sume to judge of stori 
judgment of the distribut 

This was entirely true. — 
hoot about the story, by 
what kind of a picture 
long. as he got a good, 
for the return of his m 
and ten thousand dollars 
meant providing the mon 
he was willing to take any) 
judgment for his additi 
the total profits. ‘ 

Out at the curb waited 
tingling curiosity, for this 
magnate’s introduction, @ 
the great comedy of p 
and he was avid for de 

“You got it!” he ex 
ployer strode across UW 
jumped into the car with 

“T hope to inform yo 
ant reply. Sapp threw 
head vigorously for the 
utors Company. “Just 
once, Izzy, and got the mi 

“Hot dog! Where 1s it?” 

“Well, it’s still in 
Sapp. ‘We have to b 
lease, and then we st 

“That’s easy,” cons 
a swell director, Mr. Sapp. 

(Continued onF * 
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hed from Page 90) 

jo your pictures, and any- 
’ fad tosell’em. But say, 
g! How does this A. Hope 
. back his investment? 
jusand dollars is a lot of 


Jed Sapp airily, “he'll only 
¢hat’s financially good, and 
ve him a guaranty of the 
,ey in six months from the 
‘of the picture.” 
dsfied, Izzy relapsed into 
‘ree blocks his dark brown 
y the weirdly regulated 
1 buildings of Los Angeles; 
Sapp witha grin. “Maybe 
a swell director, Mr. Sapp, 
ikes your story; but he 
¢ no money. He’s loanin’ 
}t distributes your picture, 
\\t to a bank, only you pay 
ie much you have to give 


4 at him and told him the 
»jwere nearly at the Affili- 
») Izzy, who had been hud- 
deulation, spoke again. 

ay, say! If it takes three 
the picture and six more 
»,oney, in nine months this 
hout 23 per cent interest 
jad safe; then he gets a 
/) per cent of all you make. 
,4r. Sapp, I ain’t so sure I 
,1e billboards ‘Isidor Isko- 
.| Maybe I’d rather have 
dRipanees.’” 


qr 


-icture industry is a huge, 
ister, with its head in New 
r 


1 in Los Angeles, and it 
na month to a year or so 
¢ from the head to wag. 
tomorrow and close the 
uous young independent 
Ladlesly informed his 
‘eld he? 
ie elapsed—six weary, 
f-rim grueling in the hard- 
«world—and still Director 
1 his release. There was un- 
». his breast and undimin- 
iibright blue eye; but in 
vre two wrinkles that had 
ribefore, and one faint line 
evyeen the brown eyes of 
l'y; for that future mag- 
yn the earning of his ten 
<(asive of tips, lunch money 
jisites, was to sit in front 
vait for Sapp to come out 
3 


els. 
: were manifold. Dis- 
es A, D, F and X would 
svith A. Hope under any 
fr he had an unpleasant 
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“And tell him this at the same time,” 
added Piltz, leaning forward to deposit his 
cigarette ashes neatly in a pink enameled 
ash tray: ‘‘ We’ve been going over our books 
and estimating what we’ve bound ourselves 
up pay out, and the only way we can handle 
your picture is to reduce the guarantee to 
sixty thousand.”’ 

“Why don’t you say you don’t want the 
picture and be done with it, damn it?” 
suddenly exploded Sapp, feeling the tight- 
ening around his skull of final and complete 
exasperation. His fingers gripped the 
arms of his chair and he brought himself 
back to calmness. This was his last chance, 
and he simply had to put it through. 
“Look here, boys, I’ve been to Hope three 
times on your nine months’ proposition 
and he hasn’t bent an inch; so what’s the 
use of going to him with this new wheeze?”’ 

“Make it four times, and if you don’t 
pull him this trip don’t come back,’’ growled 
McCarthy. “Tell him we said that, and 
you can close your deal.”’ 

There was a moment of silence in which 
all the determination in Sapp came to a 
focal point, and he set his jaws. 

“‘T’ll close him,’’ he said simply. 

“All right, then.” Mr. Piltz swung 
round in his chair and folded his arms on 
the desk for the first time in the interview. 
“You're going up there to close the deal, 
and you'll close it, because we know this 
cast-iron egg has to get action for his 
money; so let’s get all our little details 
settled. There isn’t enough hokum in your 
story, Sapp. Can’t you have the wife 
threaten to kill herself in that bedroom 
scene, and grab a knife and stab herself, 
and her mother run in and faint, and when 
they throw water in the mother’s face, 
have her kneel down and pray her daughter 
back to life? Then when the wife opens her 
eyes bring in that little girl you got in the 
picture, and have her run into her mother’s 
arms, and you'll get a sob.” 

Sapp gasped. ‘“‘Why, I’ve used that pet 
scene of Schusshel’s eleven times in the 
M. P. C.’s program pictures, with only 
slight variations, and ——”’ 

“That’s where I got it; and it goes over 
every time, don’t it?” interrupted Piltz. 
““Anyhow, you got to get a sob some place 
in the scene. If you won’t use that one, 
you'll have to bring me as good a one, or 
we don’t take the picture.” 

“T won’t do it!”’ Sapp was vehement 
about it. “This is clean, straight drama, 
realistic, true, and I’m sure the public 
would appreciate ——”’ 

“What’s the public got to do with it?” 
shouted McCarthy with equal vehemence. 
“We don’t sell to the public, we sell to the 
exhibitor. We’ve spent ten years in finding 
out what the exhibitor will buy, and be- 
lieve us, boy, that’s what we’re going to 
hand him. Do you want to make a work 
of art, or do you want to sell your picture?”’ 

“That reminds me,” broke in Piltz, 
picking up a match that McCarthy had 
dropped on the red plush carpet and put- 
ting it carefully in the pink ash tray. ‘“‘ You 
got some art backgrounds written into this 
script, and you play a whole sequence in a 
lovers’ garden made with prop scenery to 
get some flossy light effects. That’s out.’ 

“‘Tt’s in!’”’ swore Sapp, and smacked his 
fist on the desk. ‘‘My heavens, man, isn’t 
there to be any progress in the pictures? 
Can’t we make the same advance they’re 
making on the stage? Can’t we do one 
single detail differently? Why, I’ve studied 
for years, waiting for the time to introduce 
modern decorative and pictorial effects! 
I have at my finger tips the methods and 
principles of all the old masters and pro- 
gressive modernists. I’ve ———’ 

“T said it’s out,’’ repeated Piltz, and 
now he was as hard as he had been com- 
placent. “It’s out because these high-art 
stunts have all been tried, and they’re 
flops; the minute you show ’em to an ex- 
hibitor he walks out. Maybe the public’ll 
get them some day, and like ’em; but us, 
we deal in what we can sell, and that’s all.’’ 

“We're lucky if we can do that,” added 
McCarthy. ‘“‘Remember season before 
last, Lucius, when we had such tough jolts. 
Picked every story ourselves, and even 
then had 75 per cent flops.” 

There was a howl from Sapp. 

“There’s your’ answer! You _ picked 
them yourselves! It’s about time you let 
somebody else shove in an idea. I don’t 
think we can do business, gentlemen.” 

“Tt’s up to you,” said Piltz, once more 
complacent, and tilted back in his chair. 
“But since we got this far, we might as 
well shoot the works. You’re playing a 
heavy in this story, but.you’re making him 
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kind to his family to show him human. 
Well, we don’t want him human!”’ 
“That’s what makes Jelleby’s stories 
great!’’ protested Sapp. ‘‘They’re so hu- 
man. He’s made his reputation on it! 
Alter the plot enough to take out that 
humanness.and to throw in a lot of hokum, 


and you'll have nothing left of Jelleby’s 


story but the title.” 

“T don’t like the title so much, either,” 
returned Piltz quickly. ‘‘But since you’ve 
been so strong for it, we’ve decided to let 
you have it. But you can roll this in your 
cigarette and smoke it, Sapp: The ex- 
hibitor likes his heavies heavy, and from 
us he gets ’em heavy. He likes his heroes 
perfect and his mother with wrinkles. The 
comedian has got to be so funny that by 
the end of the picture he daresn’t set 
down—and we don’t give a tinker’s cuss 
for Jelleby. Who’s Jelleby, anyhow, that 
we have to protect him and lose money 
atoll 

“Another thing,’ observed McCarthy. 
“The other day when we spoke of Paul 
Noble for the lead you threw a fit, said he 
was artificial, didn’t belong in this charac- 
ter, couldn’t convince anybody that he 
could be left alone in a cabin with a woman 
for a week and treat her like a lady. Well, 
we talked that over. Your name hasn’t a 
nickel’s worth of sales value, and no 
author’s name is enough, so Paul Noble, the 
big horse, has to carry the money. The 
women faint over him and exhibitors buy 
him, so he plays the part or we don’t book 
your show.” 

Sapp only glared at them. He was past 
the point of speech. McCarthy felt sorry 
for him. 

“Come on, buck up, Sapp! We’re not 
children. If we don’t make any money out 
of our pictures we can’t make any more 
pictures, can we?”’ 

All of which was so true that poor, be- 
draggled Art, loafing around her surrep- 
titious child, shuddered and sobbed, as well 
she might, for she had been a drab through 
all these centuries, and every time she’d 
had a liaison since she left good old Pa- 
ganism she had had the worst of it, and 
serve her right. With a low moan she 
floated out of the window, and Sapp, rising 
and gritting his teeth, said: 

“So these are all the little amendments 
you want to make in my picture. I’ll see 
you in hell first!” 

Thereupon he strode fuming from the 
room and down to Izzy, who immediately 
brought up the smile of his old-time cheer- 
fulness and put the same old eager greeting 
in his dark brown eye, for he saw that Sapp 
needed it. 

“You didn’t get it again,” he guessed. 
“Well, better luck next time. We'll get 
7em yet, Mr. Sapp!”’ 

“T refused the release,” stated the di- 
rector in deep gloom, and Izzy stared at 
him incredulously. 

“Y oumean they offered, and you wouldn’t 
take it!”’ 

“ce Yes!’”’ 

Sapp drove halfway to Hollywood before 
he spoke again. He had, however, got into 
the habit of confiding in Izzy. It had be- 
gun for amusement, but continued for 
advice, for in the boy was a shrewdness 
born out of a heredity that Sapp did not 
possess. So he told the whole shameful 
story. 

“The loafers!’’ commiserated Izzy. “A 
swell director like you has to take such 
stuff from those scums!’”’ He was silent 
for some little distance, watching Sapp 
sidewise from time to time. ‘Of course, 
you got to say that Piltz and McCarthy 
are smart men. They made about a million 
dollars apiece in the past five years. Look 
here, Mr. Sapp, you said they gross two 
hundred thousand dollars on a picture like 
yours, and if they do, you’ll make about 
forty-five thousand on it, clear. Couldn’t 
you do this? Couldn’t you put in what 
they want and make the rest of it artistic? 
I could. You ought to could stand a lot for 
forty-five thousand dollars. You stood a 
lot for nothing already!” 


Iv 


“(NNLY sixty thousand!” <A. Hope 
tapped the tips of his fingers and 
thumbs together and pursed his lips until 
they looked for all the world like the mouth 
of a rock bass. He had placidly accepted 
the nine months’ guaranty when he was 
certain he could do no better. “I think 
you said before that you were totally un- 
able to finance any part of this picture?” 
Sometimes men driven by desperate 
desire could figure ways to raise money 
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where they had seen no way before. Even 
as Sapp prepared to speak, however, Hope 
saw that the man was helpless. A spend- 
thrift always exhausts every resource be- 
fore he has arrived at a desperate need. 
“T could raise twenty-five dollars on my 


. watch,”’ suggested Sap with rather intense 


sarcasm. 

He had swallowed his pride and revised 
his ambitions, but his fire hadn’t gone out. 

“Very well, then. If the Square Deal 
will only guarantee sixty thousand dollars, 
then you can’t expect us to gamble with the 
extra fifteen. You must make your picture 
for their amount. Can you do it?” 

He was just as certain as he watched the 
pallor deepen on the lean face before him 
that the director could not bring the pic- 
ture within that figure as he was certain 
that the director would try; and as Sapp 
paled Hope seemed to gain color by con- 
trast, as if the mental blood transfusion 
were again taking place. 

“The hardest game in the world! The 
hardest game in the world!”’ 

That was Sapp’s first thought; a dull, 
monotonous thought that intruded itself 
on him over and over, pounding at him, and 
keeping him from thinking; then he con- 
quered the insidious mental opiate and put 
his mind actively to work. He sat perfectly 
motionless, his jaw knotted, his naturally 
curving lips straightened, his eyes fixed, 
while A. Hope sat quietly on the other side 
of the desk and slowly absorbed him. 

The clang and clatter of the trolley cars 
came up from the street below, mingled 
with the hoarse voices of newsboys; a 
bird swooped down on the window sill 
quite close to Sapp and chirped a few sharp 
chirps, and flirted its tail and flew away 
with a whir. Sapp finally moved. He had 
been through a painstaking session of arith- 
metic. He was a director who knew his 
costs very well. He knew where he could 
shave here and pare there, cut out a set and 
tighten up his story. He could be mighty 
careful of his casting and of his excess foot- 
age, and push like the Old Nick. By 
working night and day, with a fair average 
of luck 

“T can make it!”’ 

A. Hope slowly unpuckered, and lowered 
his hands to his desk for certain ironclad 
papers already made out, awaiting only 
sums and signatures; and on top of the 
papers was that magic wand of commerce, 
a check book. 

But Ernest Sapp felt very little exulta- 
tion. He was walking a tight rope with a 
mighty light balancing pole, and when he 
was finished he would have sacrificed all 
the delicacies and subleties and finer points 
that had filled him with enthusiasm for the 
performance. 

No, by George, he wouldn’t sacrifice 
everything! He’d supply his deficiencies 
of money, the interference with cast and 
story and sets, by superhuman efforts of 
his own, by brilliant work, by fertile inven- 
tion; and he would pull out, even under 
his handicaps, with such a picture as would 
make old David Schusshel take off his hat. 

Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast. One sorry wag who had preceded 
Ernest Sapp through this office had para- 
phrased that old quip to read, ‘Hope 
springs eternal at the human breast.” 
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Ho? dog! The Ernest Sapp Productions 
Co. was a going concern; but it had 
to speed up if it wanted to keep pace with 
Izzy Iskovitch, for, as they were headed 
out to the friendly M. P. C. lot, where Sapp 
had already arranged for studio space, 
Izzy turned to him with: 

“Say, Mr. Sapp, who you casting for the 
wife?” 

“Haven’t decided yet,’’ frowned the 
chief. ‘‘This big sugar-cured ham, Paul 
Noble, is costing me twelve hundred bucks 
a week, so I can’t afford a name for the girl 
lead; and the beginners—vwell, they’re 
beginners.” 

“What you want in this part is a girl 
that can make ’em cry!” A trace of fu- 
turity in the boy’s slight suggestion of pro- 
prietary treatment of the director. ‘‘I 
seen a picture the other night, Her Fatal 
Misstep, and there was a girl in it that was 
just like what you want. She made me 
ery!” 

“Who was it?’’ asked Sapp, part of his 
mind busy with production plans and part 
of it grasping at any hint on so important 
a problem as the girl wife. 

“Oh, she wasn’t aname. Say! I know 
where that picture’s playin’.”” This was a 
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wholesome—that describes Supreme 
Bacon and Eggs. You’re sure to be 


By means of our mild Supreme cure, 


pleased when you serve Supreme. 


we’ve produced a bacon with a deli- 
cious distinctive flavor. 


The Supreme label always stands for 
true quality. We’re proud of it. . 
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“Which Road Did You Take? 


“How in Sam Hill could you get here an hour ahead of us? 
We've been moving some since we passed you near Three 


Forks. 


“The short-cut? You don’t mean that cut-off over the 
mountain! They told us that was terrible going. How did 
you ever make it? 


“STABILATORS you say! Well, I have had my doubts. But by 
George, if that’s what brought you through, I can see why 
you’ve been talking so much about them.” i 
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Thus from one to the other is the STaBILATOR story spread- 
ing throughout the whole motoring public. 


The change that becomes apparent in a car after it has been 
STABILATED is so immediate, so pronounced, so surprising 
that every user is just naturally a bit carried away with his 
enthusiasm. 


It is literally true that Srapirators change the whole nature 
of the car. 


They are a scientifically correct means of maintaining the 
stable equilibrium of the car body in spite of the pitching 
and throwing tendencies when travelling over all kinds of 
road surfaces. 


They give a wholly new luxury of motion to car travel, néw 
driving control, safety and roadability. 


First chance you get, ride in a STABILATED car. Fine cars are 
being STapiLATED at the factory, but any SrapiLtator Dis- 
tributor or Dealer, in a few hours, can equip your present car. 


Descriptive literature upon request. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


WATSON 


STABILATORS 


CHANGE THE WHOLE NATURE OF YOUR CAR 
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(Continued from Page 93) 
detail on which he kept posted every day. 
“Suppose we run in and see it on the way 
out to the lot. Maybe you save some time. 
You turn off up here a couple of blocks and 
I'll tell you when we’re there.” 

Sapp looked at his watch, and fell; and 
Izzy inveigled him ten miles to a suburban 
theater, where they viewed the work of 
Prudence Joy. 

“You’ve lost me two hours out of a lim- 
ited life,’ growled Sapp as he rushed out 
to the car and jumped the old machine into 
high gear. 

“What’s the matter with ’er? Didn’t 
she make you cry? She did me.” 

“Not a drop! She photographs well, 
moves well and wears her clothes well, even 
acts well; but she has no sex appeal.” 

“She ain’t!’’ Izzy was shocked. ‘ Well, 
I tell you one thing: She’d sex appeal me 
all right, and I ain’t lookin’ to be appealed. 
Automobiles and fine houses and all them 
luxuries I got plenty of time yet for, after 
I get my business. This director, he didn’t 
play her for her sex appeal. He’s the bunk. 
Say, suppose I chase down some other 
pictures she’s in.” 

Sapp shook his head. He felt rather 
hopeless with the handicap of Noble’s 
salary. 

“‘She doesn’t just slap me in the eye. 
I’ll have Grule round up a bevy of budding 
genius and trust to luck, but I don’t feel 
thrilled.” 

Izzy was deeply troubled, for his casting 
instincts were keenly set on Prudence Joy, 
and as soon as he was off duty that night 
he made straight for her lodging house. 
Learning that it was only Izzy Iskovitch, 
Prudence smiled, and, merely powdering 
her nose, came down in her negligee; a 
loose, clinging, filmy thing that revealed 
her delicately rounded arms and slender 
neck and smooth shoulders to perfection; 
and Izzy stared at her so raptly as she 
came into the room that he forgot to rise 
gracefully from his chair, as he had ob- 
served Sapp invariably do. 

“Say, if you could only let him see you 
in that get-up you’d get the part!” 

She glanced down at her threadbare old 
negligee and laughed. 

““What’s the general idea, Izzy? And 
who is he?” 

She seated herself at the end of the old 
plush couch. It was dark red, her negligee 
was flesh pink, the shabby old cushion that 
she gathered under her arm was yellow, 
the color of her spun-gold hair. The boy 
dwelt on the warmth of the color combi- 
nation with a slight unleashing of the bar- 
baric sensuousness that was in him from 
ages gone; then he turned briskly to 
business. 

“Well, look, Miss Joy. You know, Mr. 
Sapp’s got his picture promoted. It’s a 
special, and there’s a big part in it for you 
if you can get sold to it. Paul Noble plays 
the lead.” 

“Tzzy!”’ Prudence gasped at the possi- 
bility. To play opposite Paul Noble would 
make her—positively make her. She now 
paid such strained and serious attention to 
the proposition that her agent frowned at 
her with critical disapprobation. 

“Don’t! 
makes you look kinda old.” 

For a fraction of a second the little lines 
that were threatening in her smooth, trans- 
parent countenance seemed to deepen. 
She was only nineteen, but she had spent 
two years in the hardest game in the world. 
And the thing he had just said was the 
thing she most dreaded. If she was to 
win success she must win it before she 
looked old. 

After success came, nothing mattered. 
Only that infinitesimal fraction of a sec- 
ond; then she smoothed out those lines and 
laughed, and turned on Izzy a face so gay 
and youthful that his own troubled coun- 
tenance cleared immediately. 

“Well, here’s the low-down, Miss Joy: 
I boosted you. You know you and me’s 
got a contract.” 

“And I took the boss to see Her Fatal 
Misstep.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Well, he thought you was pretty good, 
but he quit cold. He said you didn’t have 
any sex appeal.” 

The unconscious brutality of that re- 
mark was lost on her. Since the pictures 
had discovered the astounding fact of sex 
appeal this had become merely a profes- 
sional term; but to be accused of the lack 
of it was fatal. An actress could do with- 
out acting ability, intelligence or even good 
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except on negotiable security. It is up to 
you to furnish the remaining finances.” 

Sapp cursed, quietly but fluently. He did 
not lift his voice in rage or indignation or 
resentment; he merely cursed, and it was 
out of the agony of his soul, for at that mo- 
ment he regretted, as he had never re- 
gretted before, the money he had wasted in 
the previous years; moreover, this poign- 
ancy was increased to its acuteness by the 
slowly dawning knowledge that the man 
across the desk meant to drain him dry. 
There he was, crouched like a spider for its 
spring, and suddenly Sapp hated the man. 

“You know I can’t raise a dollar. What 
are we going to do about it? Don’t sit there 
waiting for me to waste words! Put your 
cards on the table!” 

“Cards?”’ repeated Mr. Hope with an 
entire absence of inflection in his tones. He 
was a machine, set on a geared track, with 
the cogwheels whirring, and there was noth- 
ing that would stop him until the end of his 
run. “I haveno cards. You might see what 
you can borrow on your share of the pic- 
ture.” 

“Tell me another one; I need a laugh. 
You know it would be absolutely impossi- 
ble for me to secure a cent, through any 
regular financial source, on an uncompleted 
picture when the second loan could not be 
repaid until there had been earned the 
mortgage value of your investment, the 
distributor’s percentage, and your interest 
and your service charges.” A slight gleam 
in the narrow slits of eyes across the desk 
from him. ‘‘ How much of my share are you 
going to make me give up for that ten thou- 
sand dollars?” 

No variation in the straight line of the 
lips, the straight line of the brows, the 
straight lines of the eyes; but the hands let 
themselves down from their finger tips and 
rested their palms on the top of the desk. 

“IT am not going to compel you to do 
anything, Sapp. As I told you, my com- 
pany has no more money to loan on your 
production; but I’ll take the matter up 
with my board of directors, and if they 
choose personally to advance the money to 
buy up your total interest in the picture, 
lock, stock and barrel, for the ten thousand 
dollars necessary to complete it, I will put 
their proposition before you. Come back 
at four o’clock.” 

Sapp rose from his chair, choking with 
passion. 

ae BP ” 

“You'll see me in hell first, I suppose,’’ 
commented A. Hope; but as: the dry 
husk of the young producer left the room 
the straight lines on the retired second- 
mortgage shark’s face slowly bent, and on 
his lips there came his nearest approach to 
a smile; a grizzly thing that revealed a 


row of crooked, colorless teeth so nearly the | 


hue and tint of his face that it looked as if 
he had no mouth at all. By the irony of 
fate the sun was shining. 


vil 


4 Bee company’s gone on location!” 
yelled Izzy, full of excitement as Sapp 
drew up in front of the M. P.C. “Jonesy 
says for you to come right on out and he’ll 
be all set up for you. Say, what’s the mat- 
ter?” And the thin line sprang between 
his eyes as he caught sight of the director’s 
drawn face. Then he guessed it: “A. Hope 
wouldn’t come through!”’ 

“Yes, he’ll come through. We can finish 
our picture all right.”” Sapp remained 
sitting in his car, leadenly, and tapped the 
loose tobacco from the end of a cigarette. 
His hand was firm; but, like his face, it was 
gray beneath the tan. The bloodletting 
had been severe, and he felt himself be- 
coming old and white-haired. How he 
should live through eternity he did not 
know, but eternity was here! 

“What does he want?” 

“Everything, Izzy, just everything! 
That’s all!” 

The red flashed into the boy’s cheeks. 

“On the level! You mean you got to 
give up all your share?”’ 
(Continued on Page 100) 
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Are You a Merchant ? 
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Do you want some wonderfully effective and inex- 
pensive ideas that other retailers have used suc- 
cessfully to win new customers, stimulate business, 
collect past due accounts and increase profits? 
Actual samples like those shown at the left will be 
sent to you FREE. And we will tell you how you 
can get out hundreds of copies like them—in your 
own store—at practically no cost. 


re you a Manufacturer ? 


Then write for copies of sales letters, folders, bulle- 
tins, office and factory forms that have proved un- 
usually resultful. Ideas that are earning real profits 
for thousands of manufacturers—ideas for stimu- 
lating salesmen to greater efforts—for securing 
more codperation among employes—ideas for re- 
ducing overhead and increasing production. 


ua Minister ? 


Hundreds of ministers have found the way to build 
up stronger, larger, more active congregations—and 
have put their churches on a sound financial basis. 
They have used attractive ideas like those shown at 
the left—illustrated circulars, folders and letters 
that cost practically nothing to get out. Would you 
like to have them without cost or obligation? Re- 
turn the coupon below and they will be sent to you. 


or Every Business and 
Profession 


times over. 


Dept. J-1 


Gee 


Whatever your business or profession, we will send you 
money-making, money-saving, business-stimulating ideas 
that you can use, absolutely free. These ideas have proved 
successful wherever used. They saved one user $1,000. 
Netted another $300 profit in a single day. And so on. 
There are ideas that fit your specific business, cost but a 
trifle to get out and pay for their small cost hundreds of 


Such letters, folders, circulars and illustrated forms are 
samples of work that can be printed in your office with a 
Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator at an extremely small cost. 
Without the use of type or cuts—without an experienced 
operator—you can turn out from twenty to a thousand 
pieces of printed matter quickly and economically. You 
can increase profits and make great savings in expense. 


Now’3® Puts the 


ROTESEEE | 


CATOR 


in-your office 


You can have the complete Rotospeed outfit in your office on a Ten 
Day Free Trial. You can test out the machine with the ideas and 
plans which are given to you. Use it as if you owned it. When you 
are thoroughly satisfied that it is a money-maker, you can buy it 
for only $3.50 cash and the balance in small monthly payments, 
($48.50 in all). 

Write now or just mail the coupon, for copies of the ideas that fit 
your business and complete details of our Free Trial Offer—all 
without cost or obligation to you. 


The Rotospeed Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Mail This Coupon 


for Free Ideas 


The Rotospeed Co., 
Dept. J-1, Dayton, Ohio. 


‘, Please send me at once samples of business-getting 


| and money-saving ideas that apply to my business, 
' with full details of your free trial offer and easy pay- 
ment plan. This does not obligate me in any way. 


Name a 7 


Address 


(Write your name plainly) : 
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Oakland Success Pro 


Because They Deliver Definite and 
Known Mileage, the Demand for The 
Oakland Six-44 has Taxed the Pro- 
duction Facilities of Oakland Factories 


Before you buy your car this spring—compare the Oakland 
Six with any other automobile built. Then remember that 
Oakland—a division of General Motors—asks you to buy this 
car upon a basis of definite and actual mileage—and you 
will realize that no other car offers the dollar-for-dollar value 
so evident throughout the Oakland line. 


TOURING CAR 


$995 


ROADSTER 


$975 


5 
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What Oakland, 
Known Mileage 0, 


Main Bearings - - 40,000 Mile 
This exceptional mileage, without adjustn 
is due to the use of patented, bronze-back|! 
ings, fitted with the most precise workman, 


Values - - + + 15,000 Milip 
Oakland valves function properly for!5,000), 
or more without grinding, because of the | 
alloy (non-burning) used in their construc, 


Connecting Rod Bearings, 40,000 Mil, 
This long mileage is due to the use of hi 
grade Babbitt, a special chilling Disk 
pouring and a pure tin binder. } 


Cylinders, Pistons and Rings, 15,000Mi-} 
All Oakland 1923 models continue to can}, 
special written, 15,000-mile guarantee ais 
excess oil in the combustion chamber ». 
monly known as oil pumping). 


Gasoline Mileage - - - 20t01i 
Oakland cars will average from 20 to 25\ks 
per gallon of gasoline, because of Oakland ey 
carburation system with automaticheatcii, 


Tires «) Wem 15,000 to 25,()\ 
Because of the car’s perfect balance, ¢ it 
liberal-sized tires—Oaklands regularly aan 
from 15,000 to 25,000 miles per set ott. 


Transmission, Axles, Frame, etc., Life the 
Oakland transmissions, front and reai'l 
frames, steering gears, bodies and other ji 
parts, invariably endure for the life of {{ca: 


TVLLLL LLL 


Tannnnt 


NY 


Eighteen months ago Oakland built 

its first Six-44. It is doubtful if any 
motor car was ever more carefully 
supervised—from drawing board to 
testing block—than this new Oak- 
land. All that Oakland learned in 
the eight years it manufactured 
light-sixes exclusively, with the 
research and engineering genius of 
‘General Motors Laboratories, went 
‘into that car—the car that was to 
‘fulfill Oakland’s purpose to build 
the finest light-six in the world. 


The Engine is Guaranteed! 


To convey to a critical market some 

‘of the enthusiasm its engineers felt 
for the completed car, Oakland 
‘placed upon it—in addition to the 
manufacturers’ standard warranty 
—a written, 15,000 mile engine per- 
formance guarantee. Since then, 
‘thousands of Oaklands have gone 
forth to owners everywhere. And 
wherever they have gone—in all 
kinds of service and under every 
conceivable driving condition— 
‘they have made good. 
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Last year, in open competition, 
stock Oaklands twice won import- 
ant national economy and endur- 
ance runs. No less remarkable are 
the records achieved in the service 
of private owners. In Cleveland, 
where Oakland service stations keep 
accurate records, it cost only $8.06 
per year for upkeep. Other cities 
report similarly low averages. 


You Buy Known Mileage! 
Through all the year, Oakland 


watched the accumulation of these 
records. It followed every car that 
went to an individual owner; it kept 
test cars running day and night; it 
subjected essential motor and 
chassis parts to strains and abuses 
of the most rigid nature. And then, 
some three months ago, upon the 


strength of its findings, it offered 
the “Mileage-Basis Plan.’’* 


If you purchase a new car this spring 
—you simply cannot afford to over- 


look the Oakland. It is a beautiful 


car—and an extremely comfortable 


one. It has ample power; its six 
cylinders insure a remarkable 
smoothness; and its economy has 
become the subject of universal 
comment. But more important still 
—your Oakland will give you defi- 
nite and actual miles of continuous 
trouble-free service. 


More ‘‘Dollar-for-Dollar” Value! 


Compare Oakland’s ‘‘Mileage- 
Basis’ figures with your own ex- 
perience with cars of any make. 
Analyze the Oakland—in points 
you can see or feel—with any car 
selling at anywhere near its price. 
Then remember that Oakland asks 
you to buy this splendid car upon a 
basis of definite and actual mileage 
—and you will understand why 
more and more discriminating buy- 
ers are daily convincing themselves 
that no other car offers the dollar- 
for-dollar value so evident through- 
out the Oakland line. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


* The figures given in Oakland’s “Mileage-Basis Plan”, tabulated elsewhere in this advertisement, are in 
all instances conservative. Their purpose is to enable you to estimate in advance the minimum number 
of satisfying miles you can reasonably expect from your Oakland Six—free from trouble or expense! 


The 1923 Oaklands 


Embracing four open and 
three closed cars—mounted 
on a single chassis—the 
Oakland line meets every 
motoring requirement. 
In every Oakland you will 
find the same power, econ- 
omy and mechanical de- 
pendability—with the quiet, 
smooth-running perform- 
ance of six cylinders. 
The beauty and grace of 
Oakland’s open models set 
them apart from cars of 
similar price. Oakland We De 
closed bodies are built by i . ———— 
Fisher. Their beauty and COUPE FOR FIVE 
comfort are materially $ 

enhanced by a wealth of 1445 
interior appointments 
usually associated only with 
cars of much higher price. 


COUPE FOR TWO 


SPORT TOURING 


$1165 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory 


SPORT ROADSTER 


$1145 
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(Continued from Page 97) 
“My total share, lock, stock and bar- 
rel.” 

“You ain’t goana take him up?” 

“T don’t know what I’m going to do. 
I’m tempted to jump the job, lay down on 
it, run away and hide, say I’m licked.” 

“You couldn’t do it!’’ And it was re- 
freshing to hear the boy laugh. Then he 
fell to pondering, scraping the mud indus- 
triously from the fender with the toe of his 
shoe, Sapp watching the mud-scraping 
process in dull fascination. Suddenly Izzy 
looked up with a snap in his dark brown 
eyes. “Hot dog! Say, Mr. Sapp, you’re 
in a jam, you know. You got to give up 
something. How much would you loosen 
of your share for ten thousand to finish the 
picture?”’ 

As a drowning man clutches at a straw, 
the bankrupt producer turned quickly; 
but as he gazed on that youthful face and 
slight figure and the frugal clothes he 
smiled. 

mclalt?* 

“You mean the ten thousand comes out 
first,and then yousplit half of what’s left?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“How much of your half would you give 
anybody that brought you the money?” 

“Ten per cent.” 

“You’d give twelve, I guess, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Sapp moistened his lips. 

“T suppose so. Look here, kid, 
what are you figuring on? You 
can’t raise ten thousand dollars, 
can you?” 

“T don’t know till I try, do I?” 
returned the potential magnate in 
a crisp tone that he had never yet 
used. ‘‘Say, listen! What time are 
you goin’ back to A. Hope for the 
money?”’ 

“He said to be there at four 
o’clock.”’ 

“Come right into your office,’ 
and Izzy dashed away, dodging 
dukes and priests and cowboys, 
vamps and glad pure ingénues with 
reckless speed. 

When Sapp arrived at Cell 15, 
Izzy, with ink on his ten fingers and 
the side of his nose, presented him 
a much sprawled and splattered 
paper, on which the writing was 
not yet dry: 


I, the undersigned, do hereby sol- 
emnly swear if Isidor Iskovitch brings 
me ten thousand dollars before four 
o'clock I will use the same to complete 
my picture, and that the same will be 
paid back with the first money coming 
to me, and then I will pay half of all 
the rest that comes to me to the afore- 
said owners of the money, and then I 
will pay 12 per cent of my half to Isidor 
Iskovitch for getting me the money, 
and I will name the picture A Neigh- 
bor’s Wife. 


Twice Sapp read that legal docu- 
ment, then he laughed and then he 
gulped. 

“T used to bet on hundred-to-one 
shots when I had money to play 
the races, and I’ll take another 
flyer at it. But this change of 
name de 

““Say!’’ And Sapp was astounded 
to see the deadly intensity of Izzy 
as the boy shook a finger at him. 
Sapp himself had faced Hope with 
no more passion. “I don’t know if I can 
raise this money or not. It’ll be like dig- 
gin’ potatoes out of the ground where there 
ain’t any. But if I do I’ll get it because 
they think I’m right, and not because they 
got any judgment about the picture, or 
you, or the film business. And listen! I 
won’t be responsible for getting the costs 
out of any picture that’s named The Great 
Surrender. A Neighbor’s Wife will bring 
back this ten thousand dollars, or else may 
I never see my name put up, Isidor Isko- 
vitch Presents!’’ 

For a good minute Ernest Sapp looked 
into the hard brown eyes of Isidor Isko- 
vitch, and in their crystalline structure 
he had a glimpse of future greatness. With- 
out a word he took the pen that Izzy 
handed him, and signed and dated the 
paper—as was! 


Twelve o’clock and no Izzy! One 
o’clock! Two o’clock! Three o’clock, and 
Ernest Sapp climbed into his car and 
dropped down from the hills to the heart 
of Los Angeles in the bitterest frame of 
mind he had ever known. At five minutes 
to four he was in A. Hope’s private office, 
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and the papers that were to deliver his 
work of art, lock, stock and barrel, were 
being made out with ghoulish gratification, 
when there rose a loud commotion in the 
outer office, and in spite of the screeching 
expostulations of the frozen-faced spinster 
on sentry there Izzy IskovVitch burst 
through into the private room at the head 
of the most magnificent assortment of 
whiskers that either Sapp or Hope had ever 
seen convened. 

“Don’t you sign no papers or take no 
money, Mr. Sapp! My contract’s good for 
three minutes yet, and we got the ten 
thousand dollars on us, cash money! Meet 
my seven uncles, Mr. Sapp. This is Uncle 
Solomon Iskovitch, and this is Julius Isko- 
vitch, Moche Iskovitch, Abraham Iskovitch, 
Isaac Iskovitch, Nathan Iskovitch, Eli 
Iskovitch.” 

vill 
ROM the moment the first Iskovitch 
dollar went into the production, Izzy 
followed that dollar to its legitimate finish 
with an unerring scent. He was born for 


business, that boy; one of those rare gen- 
iuses who come but once to a tribe, and now 
he wore his trousers creased and dandled a 
watch chain on his vest, as a producer 
should. Of course, he fetched and carried as 
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Sapp cursed softly under his breath. His 
jinx was after him again, for in place of any 
reaction of rage that might be turned to 
some account, the bulging-muscled Noble 
drew himself up with disdain. 

“Unless I have an instant apology, Mr. 
Sapp, I shall walk off the set.” 

“You attempt to walk off this set and I 
shall deliver you one swift punch in the 
jaw! Step back to your spot, you big 
cheese !’’ 

The fighting marvel of the silver sheet 
glared at the lean and lanky director, as- 
tounded. The man must be mad! Why, 
Noble had professionally walloped and 
manhandled and body-bruised a _ paid 
husky a day for the past three years, and 
he had won every battle! 

Suddenly Noble could contain his rage 
no longer. With majestic deliberation he 
drew back his mighty right arm, and in cor- 
rect motion-picture tempo he brought for- 
ward his mighty fist straight for the chin 
of Ernest Sapp, to the accompaniment of 
a wild shriek from Prudence Joy and a mad 
rush in that direction from every other set 
on the lot. 

But the chin of Ernest Sapp was not 
there when the fist of Paul arrived, for 
Sapp, though he had trained others in the 


Suddenly Prudenée Lifted Her Head, Her Lips Curved Enticingly and Her Blue 


Eyes Sparkling. 


before; but the faint trace of a line be- 
tween his dark brown eyes became a youth- 
ful crease, for the race between the picture 
and the money was neck and neck—up to 
the last day. 

Feverish eyes were in the heads of all the 
members of the staff, actors, property men, 
camera men, electricians, what not and who 
not, and the tension was at the breaking 
point. They had been rehearsing all morn- 
ing on that last day, and not a crank had 
been turned. 

Director Sapp was in despair. Not one of 
the three principals was in any way human. 
And those great banks of eerie lights that 
hemmed in the set were glaring on and on, 
consuming in their ghastly blaze the last of 
the hard-earned Iskovitch money. 

“Tt’s your fault, Noble!”’ yelled Sapp, 
his patience finally breaking under the 
strain—and he resorted to deliberate in- 
sult, planning to crank pretty Paul while he 
was full of rage. ‘“You’re not at your tai- 
lor’s trying on a padded dress suit. You’re 
supposed to be acting, if that is possible. 
Now, I’m going to have this scene out of 
you, and I’m going to have it right if I have 
to half kill you to get it!” 


“Lead Me to Him!”’ 


slow tempo of motion-picture fighting, had 
not trained himself in it. So, while Noble 
performed magnificently with his well 
practiced and picturesque uppercuts and 
swings and punches, the agile Sapp danced 
around and around him, taunting him, 
mocking him and landing smashing blows 
wherever he would; and the motley audi- 
ence on the side lines laughed and howled 
until the rafters rang, 

It was in the midst of this gay diversion 
that the part producer, Izzy Iskovitch, 
came on the set, and in heart-gripping 
agony saw their twelve-hundred-dollar prin- 
cipal engaged in a fistic altercation that 
might spoil his face, delay their production 
for a week and bankrupt the company. 

“Mr. Sapp! Mr. Sapp!” cried Izzy, run- 
ning forward. ‘Don’t hit ’m in the face! 
Listen, Mr. Sapp! If you hit ’im in the face 
we're broke!” 

Sapp, who had been quite careful, in that 
burlesque battle, of his expensive princi- 
pal’s personal pulchritude, turned to Izzy 
laughing; and in that instant the half- 
spent Noble, seizing his one and only 
chance, let go his right with all the force he 
could muster—and split Sapp’s lip. 
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With a roar of rage Sapp) 
For a fleeting moment he « 
directorandwasmerely a man 1 
himself for a return smash tl} 
flattened Noble’s nose and 1t} 
the business—but something} 
and took the blow. It wasI 
ear, and he dropped like a ba 

Izzy opened his eyes to fi 
ing over him in an agony 
while Prudence Joy was h 
boy’s head and fanning him, 

“Ts that big bum’s face b 
first words. | 

“No, kid, you saved the } 

“All right. Say, I’m goang 
him some day! And as for } 
goana let you do my biggest 
I always got to remembe 
headed and got to be watch 

“You’re a smart boy,” bre 
voice from behind the diree’ 
sat straight up. It was the g| 
himself. ‘If you come in af 
give you that job I promisec: 

“Hot dog!” exulted the 
hands with the boss. 

Sapp laughed, exulting 
looked across at Prudence, } 
shared at least every pleasu 

But there was no af 
in her. Instead, thet 
ing down her cheekg| 
looked around quick 


now. cH 

Noble, slightly di 
standing erect with |}; 
and dilating nostrils, |¢ 
having laughed him| 
in fine condition for |¢ 
counter. i 

“Take your pla 
shouted Sapp, jump’ 
and clapping his hall 
with the box back th 
Automatically they 
to their places and t| 
scene hurried off the: 

“Now, Mr. Deva 
seize Miss Joy in yor 
pare to battle him 
You will come thrc# 
immediately after hj 
Noble. Camera!” 

And so was shot} 
scene in the picture, | 


At the preview ¢| 
Sapp’s great maste| 
auditorium of the 1 
hotel in Los Angeles 
of seats in the middli 
was occupied by di 
gentlemen and thi 
in the center of 
Iskovitch, part p 
prietor of 12 per e¢ 
Iskovitch and Sap 
just behind them 
and Prudence J 
close together af: 
down. 

Commerce was th 
the evening, but 
ent. She had s 
projection room 
her way out. 

That was to be 
ful preview this 
ever housed; the 
applaud it long 
to be acclaimed 
in cinematographic es 
to set that charming 4 
young actress, Prudence 
on her road to stardom; it 
the great David Schusshel} 
hat to the famous Direc 
offer him a big special k 
value; it was to return to 
vitch, in the fullness ©} 
per cent on their money 
genius of the tribe in a p 
anything they had withow 
planation. 

In short, it was to be 
production, in that its 


in the hardest game in 1 
these splendid things wi 
miracle that happened 
the film began to roll, a1 
by Ernest Sapp’s sense ot 
bined with his sense of 
a shrill babble from the W! 
there appeared on the scre 
right after the main title 
bor’s Wife, the almost un 
“Named by Izzy Iskoviteh! ii 
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Left hand is always free 
to follow column of figures 


No OTHER hay these 
lime-saving features- 


-During the past eight years 
business has been turning to 
a more efficient adding ma- 
chine. It is simpler, smaller, 
lighter. In no other type will 
its improvements be found. 


This adding machine is the Sund- 
strand. Such concerns as Standard 
Oil Company; Sears, Roebuck & 
Company; International Harvester 
Company and many other leaders 
use 15 to 100 each. They say its 
many features speed work and cut 
costs. 


Convenient size and light weight 
are advanced Sundstrand ideas. 
You comfortably carry it to any 
desk or job. 10-key operation is a 
Sundstrand perfection. Gives speed 
with ease to beginner or expert. 
One hand control is a Sundstrand 
creation. Left hand is free to follow 
column of figures or turn checks. 


Automatic column selection is 
another Sundstrand feature. Units 
are automatically placed under 
units, tens under tens, etc., without 
the slightest waste of time. 


There are also advanced correc- 
tion and protection features—a 
really practical and easy method 
of multiplying, with automatic 
shift — sturdy strength and de- 
pendability. 


Adding machine users,who know 
the Sundstrand, will tell you that 
no other compares with it. No 
other sets so high a standard in 
adding and figuring efficiency. 
“The re-orders tell the story.’”’ Our 
leaflet, “Testimony” is sent upon 
request. Address department B. 


Sundstrand Adding Machine Co. 
Rockford, Ill., U.S. A. 


Exceptional opportunities still exist, 
in our sales organization for spe- 
cialty salesmen of proven ability 


Sundsttand 


ADDING AND FIGURING MACHINE 


Sales and Service Stations throughout 
the United States and Canada 


Only 10 keys to operate 198 
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When Henry had gone Doc explains all 
about the hoot he was going to pull. 

There was an old professional heavy- 
weight in town calling himself by the title 
of Battling Brannigan, though his real 
name was different. He hadn’t fought for 
six years except once when he beat up a 
newsboy for giving him the wrong change 
and twice when he beat up his wife. But 
he was a terror, all right. Everybody was 
afraid of him. Looked like a gorilla. 

“We'll put Bat wise,’’ Doe said, “‘and 
when Henry’s standing there so darn dumb 
so darn dumb Bat’ll say, ‘This is a straight 
left.’ Then he’ll massage Henry smack on 
the nose. Henry’ll stop the lesson then and 
there. But wait till you see the expression 
on Henry’s face when Bat collects a dollar 
’n’ a half for services rendered.”’ 

We all let out one long sweet hoot, I’m 
saying so. 

Well, prompt at five P.x., Henry showed 
up so darn dumb so darn dumb and Doc 
led the way to an empty barn back of 
where Bat lived. It was an old barn with 
a hole knocked in the foundation, and there 
was a high fence joining on to the corner 
by the door. 

Inside Bat was waiting. He was cross- 
eyed and he had a lower jaw that stuck out 
like a front porch. It didn’t seem possible, 
but when he stripped he looked more like 
a gorilla than with his clothes on. I begun 
to get leery because I knew there’d be a 
lot of trouble if Henry got killed or some- 
thing. 

And you could hear Henry talking to 
Doc while Doce tied on his gloves. 

“What should I do first, Mr. McCoy? 
Is it fair to hit him with both hands at the 
same time or not? Is it a rule that you 
have to keep your hands open or can you 
close them if you don’t hit too hard?” 

I made a signal to Doc the same as to 
say, “This had ought to be stopped.” 

But Doc wouldn’t pay any attention, and 
when all of a sudden Bat stood up Doc 
pushed Henry at him and the lesson begun. 

I’m all confused about what happened 
first off. I know that Bat started to begin 
by doing what Doc told him to do, slam- 
ming Henry in the nose and saying, ‘“‘ This 
is a straight left.” 

But I dunno whether he achaly hit 
Henry in the nose or not because he never 
finished that remark about its being a 
Aaa left; he never got any further than 
“ce eg Sef ee 

And while he was s-s-s-s-ing there came 
a sound like this—smack!—and the next 
thing anybody knew, Bat was sitting there 
on the floor with Henry looking at him so 
darn dumb so darn dumb and saying, 
“What is it, Mr. McCoy? Did I hit him 
too hard? Was it against the rules?” 

I didn’t see Henry hit Bat, but maybe 
that’s what happened. 

Doc was all white and he ran out on 
the floor, yelling, ‘‘Get up, Bat! Get up, 
Bata 

And pretty soon Bat got up. He lifted 
his gloves and I guess he was getting ready 
to say again about its being a straight left, 
because you could hear him s-s-s-s. But 
before he had the chance to let the rest of 
the words out Henry had lammed him in the 
neck so hard that he went back against 
the side of the barn, and when he come out 
on the rebound Henry pasted him in the 
eye and then caught him under the ear so 
that when he got up he stood waving his 
arms like a man eating custard pie in fly 
time. 

Doc was jumping in and out, cheeks as 
white as chalk, and yelling, “‘Use your left, 
Bat! He ain’t laid a glove on you, Bat! 
Use your left, Bat!” 

Maybe if Bat had used his left he might 
have done something even then. But Bat 
didn’t use nothing. Just stood there flag- 
ging trains until Henry bumped him square 
on the chin and back fifteen feet into the 
corner, where he hung with about as much 
starch left in him as a last week’s shirt. 
He wasn’t standing and he wasn’t sitting 
and he wasn’t lying down; he was just 
sorta propped there like a coil of rope. 
Both of his eyes were closed, one of ’em 
artificially and the other by Nature. 

Doc ran out, arms in the air, yelling, 
““Stop—stop!”’ 

Henry turned round and looked at Doc 
and said, ‘‘Stop what?” 

Doc yelled, ‘‘Stop the lesson—stop the 
lesson !”’ 

Henry ast, “‘ What for?” 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


“Never mind what for!’’ Doc yelled. 
“The lesson is over.”’ 

I saw Bat open his one good eye and 
then close it again quick. 

Henry said, ‘‘I donot see why you want to 
stop the lesson, because it has just begun. 
After Mr. Brannigan has rested up for a 
minute or two we will take it up where we 
left off.” : 

When Henry said this, Bat give a groan 
and slumped all the rest of the way down 
to the floor. 

Doc pointed his finger at Bat. He was so 
excited you could see the finger shake. 
“Don’t you see what’s happened?” Doc 
ast, yelling. 

Henry bent over and looked hard at Bat 
and then straightened up and said to Doc, 
“Why, yes; I can see he is resting and tak- 
ing long breaths and filling his lungs with 
oxygen so that he can put a lot of pep into 
the lesson when we start on the next part.”’ 

“Didn’t you see the accident?’”’ Doc ast 
in another yell. 

“No,” Henry said. ‘‘What accident?” 

Doc had to clear his throat before he 
answered. ‘‘ Didn’t you see him slip?”’ 

“No,’”’ Henry answered. ‘‘When did he 
slip? Was it yesterday after the rain? Why 
doesn’t he wear rubber heels? I will tell 
him the name of the kind he ought to buy.”’ 

“The lesson is over!’ Doc hollered. 
“The lesson is over!”’ 

Henry shook his head for about thirty 
seconds before he spoke a word. Then he 
made this remark: “‘ Well, Mr. McCoy, if 
you are sure it is over and if you are sure 
that Mr. Brannigan does not wish to re- 
sume, I can only say that I am very sorry, 
because I was just coming to the important 
part. I had given the demonstration and 
I was about to explain in detail each and 
every blow struck. But as long as Mr. 
Brannigan does not wish to finish the lesson 
today I shall have to postpone the explana- 
tion till it is more convenient. Because I 
have an engagement for dinner I must be 
leaving you shortly, so I shall be very much 
obliged if you can let me have the three 
dollars.”’ 

Doc’s face had been all white, but now it 
begun to get red. 

He yelled, ‘‘Three what?” 

; Henry said in a low voice, ‘‘Three dol- 
ATS 

Doc yelled again, “‘Three dollars? What 
are you talking about? What for, three 
dollars?” 

“Why, for the lesson,” Henry said still 
lower. 

“What lesson?’’ Doc ast in another yell. 

‘“Why, the lesson I have just given. You 
understand, if Mr. Brannigan wants to 
take the full course of twelve lessons I will 
make the usual reduction and cut the price 
down to thirty dollars, payable in advance, 
for the course. That would be only fair. 
Do you think Mr. Brannigan wants to take 
the full course?”’ 

When Henry said this you could see Bat 
sort of shiver all over and then stiffen out. 
Bat did not open his eye again so long as 
Henry was in the barn. 

By this time Doc’s face was purple. 
““Why, you big hoot,’’ Doc stated, so loud 
that the windows shook, “‘you wasn’t giv- 
ing him the lesson; he was giving you the 
lesson.” 

Henry said, ‘‘One of my ears is buzzing. 
Would you just as soon repeat that a little 
louder? ”’ 

So Doe said it again, and this time you 
could have heard him two blocks off. On 
the last word his voice broke. 

When Doc had finished, Henry pulled 
off one glove and scratched his head and 
looked the same as if he had lost his last 
friend. 

“Oh, so that is it,’’ he said in a sad voice 
so low you could hardly hear it. ‘‘ Well, 
well, well. Now I am beginning to see 
where I made my mistake. 

“Yes, yes; it is my fault and I am the 
only one to blame and I regret deeply 
what has happened. I thought you told 
me that Mr. Brannigan was going to be 
a reporter and you wanted to have him 
taught boxing because stastistics show that 
twelve thousand six hundred and twenty 
reporters are assaulted every day in the 
performance of their lawful duty. Yes, it 
was my mistake.”’ 

Doce’s eyes looked as though they were 
going to pop out of their sockets. He tried 
to speak, but all that came out was a sort 
of squawk. 


Henry kept shaking his he 
in that same low voice; “ 
shows how a man makes mis 
ter how hard he tries to be; 
ast me if I_knew anything 
and I said, ‘ Yes, I learned it. 
So I thought you wanted y 
Brannigan lessons so that h 
be a reporter. Yes, yes, 1g 
has been one big mistake on 

“‘T’ll say it has been one 
Doc stated as well as he coul 
was pretty near gone. 

Henry went on. “Yes, 
I gave him the lesson instead 
give me the lesson, and I hy 
cept my apologies. Well, w 
him that my heart is in the 
will cut down my price—and 
time I have ever done same- 
and seventy-five cents. Y< 
now and Mr. Brannigan wi 
glad to pay you when he is. 
better. Hey?” 

And when Henry said “He 
out and slapped Doc on thet 
like a friendly slap and | 
thought it was a friendly sl; 
seen the expression on Doe’s 
snapped back and then shot 
a foot and a sound come ou| 
that was like a horse swalloy 

When Doc had got his hea 


picked up Bat’s right hant 


Well, the door hadn’t hal 
hind Henry when Bat perk) 
and then, jumping on to hi}? 
a little place under the stair! 
fork was hanging. | 

It was lucky for Doe, I'm 
Bat begun by fumbling thi 
dropping it, because it give) 
Doc looked around and no 
doing, and made the door ail 
half feet ahead of what wi 


After that we walked? 
through the door, and thi} 
skinned over the fence—fas| 


because Bat was out there } 
the barn with the pitehfor! 
He didn’t notice us thot} 
looked like he was interest! 
else. . 
He was leaning up agall 
the foundation and shov> 
fork through as though hivé 
spear somebody that had? 
the barn. . | 
After I’d brushed mysel 
me like a flash that 
to get away in a hu 
that hole and was un¢ 
So I stood on a so 
head over the fence and yé 
Doc. Are you under the 
Doc’s voice come 
scream, and after a. 
personal remarks he 
under the barn; | 
smoking corn-silk cig 
What Doc had ho 


said, “Boys, this loo | 
how I think that’s what Is 
Skeets said, “ Wouldn, 
hard-walnut finish?” 4 
(Continued on Pa 


ised from Page 104) . 

idvas, ‘‘ Canned spazoolicks. 
ide that he meant it. 

Bmnigan hadn’t paid any 
oito us than if we wasn’t in 
n}. He was leaning under the 
sje pitchfork, and every now 
ujould hear him grunt and 
yy ould hear him go s-s-s, the 
. ys starting to say, ‘This is 


t 

tlag had to be done right off, 
4 warning way, ‘Look out, 
onng after you.” 

veo this was another flock of 
id f personal remarks, wind- 
-“m too busy picking wild 
ti) what he’s doing.”’ 

nisore. I knew how I’d be 
valin Doe’s place. So with a 
aDos up I said in a joking 
.}; him stick you with that 
o¢ it’s rusty.” 

d > surprised at the remarks 
hi I said that. You’d have 
irilted him. He begun by 
yim some silver polish and 
x up,” and then he went on 
ajl more personal till a lot of 
1 hve got sore. 


n’ zoing to turn my back on ° 


‘aie he was talking nervous. 
. gpal is in trouble he don’t 
aad I knew that if I could 
C # idea that would help him 
ariwhat he said back. 
nesat was pretty near all the 
heyarn and Doc was singing 
ire! Police!’’ and I knew 
s ping to be done had to be 


fe 
, ‘et behind something, Doc, 
n’ spear you!’”” 
us begun to answer this re- 
ll; asudden he stopped what 
x ¢d let out a wild whoop. 
fead out exactly what hap- 
selist then the box that me 
nd‘at was standing on busted, 
‘in we got fixed so we could 
e |nce again it was all over. 
th way out from under the 
<it of a smile on his face and 
etien his teeth that looked 
bi). Idunno. Bat threw the 
uand then went in where 
elcies. 
it aybe he’d killed Doc. But 
aittle later Doc come out 
} 
d\jeeved, and limped some, 
huy. He didn’t stop to brush 
shire he got with us on the 
t / fence. 
rite: you do to him, Doc?” 
“Ihooted him right out from 
‘saw in a minute there was 
ig ir him to do, and that was 
d ‘at it fast. Didn’t you see 
165?” Then Doc felt in his 
sa, “I guess I must have 
rc while I was booting him 
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loorrow I’ll come back and 


-browed twenty-five dollars 
Svets and Fat. 

iggc how the whole business 
re Yes, and it made me sore. 
sal Fat sore too. Henry so 
soarn dumb, thinking Bat- 
ga wanted boxing lessons so 
to »a reporter. 

y lek Doc looked the same as 
nk z, and I guess he was, too, 
‘nit he had it all planned to 
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pull the biggest kind of a hoot on Henry at 
the church fair. He’d got somebody to 
make Henry think that Old Man Ruggles 
wanted to meet him at the fair to tell him 
about the new soap trust, and he had it 
fixed to have Old Man Ruggles told that 
Henry was the one who'd asked him for the 
burlicue tickets that time. 

I guess it would have been a swell hoot, 
too, but Doe thought it would be a better 
one if a Chinese lantern was tied to Henry’s 
coat tails, and while he was getting down 
the lantern he set the whole fair into a 
blaze. Just then Henry walked in and 
pulled away the bunting that was on fire 
and picked up Miss Ruggles from where 
she’d been knocked down, and sort of told 
everybody what to do about using the 
patent extinguisher and carrying pails of 
water from the kitchen, and before you 
could count nine the fire was out and Old 
Man Ruggles was shaking Henry by the 
hand and answering all his questions about 
the new soap trust. 

Well, that night Henry telegraphed the 
news about the soap business to the big 
city papers, and a little after he took a job 
with Old Man Ruggles. Inside of a month 
he’d give the old man the idea for Shavope— 
guess you seen the ads; after you get 
through shaving you wash your face with it 
to get all the lather off. Six months later 
Henry married the Ruggles girl and moved 
to New York. 

But it’s just as well Henry’s in New 
York, because he’s queered himself with 
Doc and me and Skeets and Fat for good. 
I ain’t saying a word about that show his 
wife wrote in New York. It come here last 
year. 

It was all about a tobacco store in a 
rube town with a lot of rubes sitting around 
and playing practical jokes. Why, it was 
just as ifsomebody had come to Doc’s store 
and sat around and wrote it down every 
time he heard a comical remark. That 
show made Doce sore. Yes, and it made me 


sore. Made Skeets and Fat sore too. But | 


I’m not talking about the show. I’m just 
talking about what Henry done himself. 

After he got his job with Old Man Rug- 
gles we didn’t see him hardly. Never had a 
chance to get back at him for what he done. 
But when he blew in from his wedding trip 
he drove up to Doc’s place in a new black 
automobile with the biggest horn on it I 
ever see. 

We all come out. 

‘Well,’ Henry said, ‘‘ before I go to New 
York I want to leave you boys a little sou- 
venir; 
remember me by.” 

Doe looked at me, and I looked at 
Skeets, and Skeets looked at Fat, and Fat 
looked at Doe. 

Doc said, ‘‘ Well, if you insist.” 

“Yes,’’ Henry said; ‘I certainly do in- 
sist. I want to hand you something so 
you’ll never forget me. Hold out your 
ears.” 

And then he blared that big horn four 
times, each blare longer than the other. 
And when he finished he drove off without 
a smile, and none of us have ever set eyes 
on him since. 

Doe said, “If I ever get a chance I’ll cer- 
tainly hand Henry something on a platter.” 

Skeets said, ‘‘Wouldn’t it give you a 
mahogany finish?” 

All Fat said was, ‘“‘Canned sweet patoo- 
ties.’”” But you could see that he meant it. 

And I stepped out in the road behind 
where Henry was driving away so darn 
dumb so darn dumb and I said, ‘‘ You make 
me sick!”’ I said. ‘‘You make me sick!” 


Or anyhow I think that’s what I said. 


"a \oving-:Picture Fan is Either Kissing the Heroine or Biting the Villainess 


doa 


I want to give you something to 
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Men wanted a stick 
with a man-sized hold— 


Here it is 


quali 


Notice the full 
length of soapin 
the new Double- 
cap Stick. 


other. 
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— of course, it’s Williams’ 


/ OU. can use both ends of this Doublecap Stick 
and you always have a whole-hand hold. When 
one end of the stick is worn down, begin on the 


Without fuss or bother the soap left within the ring 
can be used up in connection with a Doublecap 
Re-Load. This Re-Load always costs less than the 


original Doublecap package. 


You can insert the Doublecap Re-Load in a jiffy— 
no trouble at all. The handsome metal Doublecap 
container is absolutely non-corrosive, and will last 
indefinitely. If you are a stick user you want to try 


this one. See free offer below. 
Made by the makers of the famous Williams’ Holder 


Top Stick and Williams’ Shaving Cream. 


Williams 


PREE 


Use postcard or send this coupon 
for trial size Williams’ Doublecap 


Shaving Stick. Its highly polished 
metal container is handsome 
enough to match even the finest 
silver toilet accessories. 


Doublecap Stick -Its New!” 


FOR FREE TRIAL SIZE DOUBLECAP STICK 


The J. B. Williams Company, 

Dept. 64. Glastonbury, Conn. 
Send me the free sample of Williams’ New Doublecap 
Stick in highly polished metal container. 


Name - 


Address sae = = 
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A sood plumber will 
bring his Walworth Stillson, 


but you can check trouble 
with your own 


Handling pipe is one of the easiest jobs you 
can give a Walworth Stillson Wrench. With the 
10-inch household size you can fix a faucet, open 
a clogged trap, tighten.a gas 
connection, and save yourself 
all kinds of trouble in an emer- 
gency. 

Call the plumber, though, if 
there’s anything more than a 
simple job of fixing to be done. 
His genuine Walworth 
Stillson Wrenches are the 
busiest tools in his kit. 


Your hardware dealer 
sells the household Stillson 
in a handy box. Look for 
it on his counter. 


A\ , 
WZ 1 

/ In working on brass or nickel a bit 
yy of cloth between the jaws will 
A; prevent marring. 


WM 


IF THIS DIAMOND MARK ISN’T 
ON YOUR WRENCH,WALWORTH 
QUALITY ISN’T IN IT 


WALWORTH MFG. CO.,. Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Cleveland Kewanee, Ill. NewYork Philadelphia Portland,Ore. San Francisco Seattle 


Walworth International Co., New York, Foreign Representative 
Plants at Boston, Mass., and Kewanee, Ill. 


WALWORTH 


Stillson @ Wrench 


ep 
A complete MAN a 23,000 items 
line of Valves, ima | | for Steam, 


Water, Gas, 


Fittings and 
Oil and Air 


Tools ~~ ~~ 
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DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 
Laddie Boy —‘‘For the Love of Mike, Fellers, Sing in Tune? Hey ¥. 


You Carry the Hot Air!’’ 
+ 


bowl well with garlic. Mary Roberts Rine- _A lot of dough at twelv 
hart thinks there’s nothing like blood gravy He was a very well-kno 
to serve with one of her sweet wholesome The owner of the leadi 
murder stories. Mr. Scott Fitzgerald and With three balls hangi 
the majority of the younger novelists mix One day when trade we 
theirs in cocktail shakers: Fannie Hurst An angel came and sai 
just takes a couple of prunes and lets them I'll stay here with you, 
stew in their own Jews. E. M. Hull, whose You'd better get up an 
Sheik was on every summer-hotel piazza in This town has grown s¢ 
1921—you remember what a hot summer It’s time that we shoul 
that was?—uses anything spicy she can find A storm of brimstone | 
in Araby. ‘‘My stories?” said Mr. Har- Will fall, as sign of hec 
old Bell Wright, in answer to my query. ‘Oy! Oy! Gevalt!” our 
“Why—I just dream them, I guess.” But just the same he w 
—Katharine Dayton. “And don’t look back,” 

“Or else you’re just as § 

Lot When out a mile, or tt 

Lot’s wife turned roun 

IIREE business lines should advertise And instantly she tur 


One of the ancient Hebrew guys But as for Lot, he 

Whose name was Lot. (What's that? Yes, He went so fast he mé 

ma’am, ; So cold it would have ' 
His uncle was old Abraham.) He busted every traffic 
Lot was a boy raised on a farm,. Hotfooting it for paw: 
And would have given his right arm ; O’er Mrs. Lot our spu 
To be a city slicker like For she was salted do 
A chap he knew, by name of Mike, Because no orders wo 
A salesman out of Sodom for Not even when an am 
The firm of Peleg & Nahor. But as for Lot, I thir 
Their line was lightning rods and soap, More lessons from hi 
Ensilage cutters, paints and rope. The fire-insurance pel 
When Lot grew up to man’s estate Lot was the founder 0, 
He packed his grip and pulled his freight Stock brokers say Lot 
For Sodom’s Broadway and bright lights, His chance to use 
The Burleyques and girls in tights. _ While savings ba 


He started in to sow wild oats And salted something 
And spend his profits made on goats; V 
oe something ee inmost oP 
ept saying ‘‘Hold onto your roll; ai} 
Remember pa and ma; live straight; The Wanda 
And buy up Sodom real estate.” 
Which proves the saying, true indeed, 
Wigeh eres one do well to pee 1 echidna. 2 ane 
aise up a boy the way you shou aa 
And when he’s old he will stay good. : pelea ‘ee 
In twenty years our hero owned garoos and young, 1 
Six business blocks; and he had loaned wallaby, 2 short-tailed ¥ 


a 


The following list sh 
mammals in the 
1 thylacine, 3 hyrax 


udecked wallabies, 2 Tasmanian 

r43 spotted phalangers, 3 dusky 
suelan ers, 8 Papuan pha- 

tiian phalanger, 4 marsupial 

li, water rats. 

_s¥. T. Hornaday in Science. 


t dry Australia ; 

iu lsuch queer mammalia— 
ing, 

> j ttong, 

rid Echidna, too. . 
astriped-backed Bandicoot, 
1 wbit Bandicoot, 

und Bandicoot 

w dering Wallaroo. 


q "yrmecobius, 

yG yphobious, 

yh they fought, 

gh they brought 

ge a trifle blue, 

>y ‘rush-tailed Wallaby, 
od ecked Wallaby, 

‘eln Wallaby 

w dering Wallaroo. 


events awaited them! 
ssaptors freighted them 
e line 

o |ne 

ihia in the Zoo, 
n3rown Phalanger, 

G y Phalanger, 
Pilanger 

e imdering Wallaroo. 

| —Arthur Guiterman. 
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the True Constancy 


s qets every day, 

' he dictionary through 
rd—for some new way 
ojny love for you, 

‘or something new 
harm your listening ear 
. cat I can do: 

y wling and my dear.” 
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IT courted Fay; 

[ breathed to Prue; 
‘sion to Aimée; 
ille—or was it Sue? 

_ be true 

wows within the year ; 


é I flew— 
y urling and my dear! 
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f G'ensitive Young Lady Who Has Insisted Upon Tracing Her Family Tree 
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With wild extravagance I’d pray 
To ladies whom I used to woo. 

Wise girls! They knew ’twas only play; 
And now, poor fool, I know it too. 

’Tis passion makes us writhe and stew, 
True love shines quietly and clear ; 

It needs but simple words and few: 
Thou art my darling and my dear. 


L’Envoi 


The phantoms vanish from my view; 
I watch them go without a tear, 
For, O my love with eyes of blue, 
Thou art my darling and my dear! 
—Baron Ireland. 


Things That Every Woman Believes 


HAT if she had the time she could be a 

big success as an interior decorator. 

That she would have shone as the wife of 
a member of the diplomatic service. 

That she has a congenital gift for ar- 
ranging flowers in vases. 

That if she only had the clothes she could 
look every bit as well as any of those 
Follies girls. 

That she has never yet met a man who 
really understands her, but it is likely to 
happen at any time. 

That she alone, of her sex, is capable of 
making an intelligent and engaging selec- 
tion at the men’s-neckwear counter. 

That if she had cared anything about 
that sort of life she could have been an 
actress. 

That there is an air of mystery about her 
which is pretty intriguing. 

That she can carry off colors and styles 
that other women would do better to let 
alone. 

That she is a man’s woman. - 

—Dorothy Parker. 


A Triolet 


OU’LL be returning, one day. 
(Such premonitions are true ones.) 
Treading the dew-spangled way, 
You'll be returning, one day. 
I'll have a few things to say— 
I’ve learned a whole lot of new ones. 
You'll be returning one day. 
(Such premonitions are true ones.) 
—Dorothy Parker. 
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“Don’t kick your tires 
—use this gauge” 


If you are at all doubtful about the air in your 
tires, kicking them won’t tell you what you want 
to know. 


Improper inflation may be too much air or too 
little air or uneven inflation. With too much air 
the force of jolts and bumps is increased, vibration 
is greater, and the cushioning effect is lost. 


With too little air the effect is the same as extra 
weight in the car. The side walls of the tire are 
flexed and bent, heat develops inside the tire, and 
the life and wearing quality of the tire are seriously 
affected. 


Uneven inflation, one tire too hard and another 
too soft, upsets the balance of the body, the car re- 
sponds poorly to the steering wheel, and squeaks 
occur. 


The Schrader Universal Tire Pressure Gauge 
tells you the exact air pressure in your tires. This 
is a good thing to know. Your tires last longer when 
properly inflated. 


The Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge is made in the 
same factory that produces Schrader Valve Insides 
and Schrader Universal Valves, which are standard 
equipment on practically every make of pneumatic 
tires in the United States and Canada. It is another 
Schrader contribution to greater motoring comfort 
through better care of air. 

Sold by garages, hardware stores and motor acces- 
sory shops. Price $1.25 (in Canada $1.50). A 
special type for trucks and wire wheels is $1.75 (in 
Canada $2.00). 


eS 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Chicago Toronto London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Valve Insides and Valve Caps, 
Packed in Metal Boxes of Five Each 


SCHRADER 


TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 
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A Caterpillar tire subjected 
to a load. on a flat surface, espe- 
cially at the moment of applica- 
tion of engine power, will force 
the section of rubber in contact 
with the road out in front, be- 
cause. the resilient rubber has 
been displaced. This added 
length of the section of rubber 
under load is absorbed by the 
displacement notches cut into 
the tire, which, under such a 
condition, tend to close slightly 
as the tire revolves. As each 
succeeding section comes under 
load, the same action takes 
place, the elongation being ab- 
sorbed by each of the displace- 
ment notches in turn. Thus the 
destructive traction wave is ab- 
solutely absorbed and the stretch 
and strain of rubber is local- 
ized, with .the result that the 
life of the tire is greatly length- 
ened. 
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When a truck is backed into 
a curb or other sharp obstruc- 
tion the surface of the tire is 
pressed in at one point and is 
thereby stretched. With the 
Caterpillar, this stretch is taken 
up by the notches, which spread 
apart as shown above. 


‘duty vehicles such as coal, ice, dairy, oil, lo? 


For every truck there is one effici! 
economical, one right, type of tire. | 


What that type is depends on four { 
the size of the truck, the kind of load} 
signed to carry, the sort of roads over} 
is to operate and the speed which oat 
will be required to maintain. 

To select the proper tire equipme; 
truck is a task requiring not only Spr 
knowledge but an unbiased mind. | 


The Caterpilla 
a heavy duty truck tit 


The Caterpillar tire, or Kat as it is not 
users, is a heavy duty, non-skid truck whee 
the cushion type, especially suited for use or 
in which high speed and ULTRA resili 
essential. The traction notches offer a firm 
kind of road surface and afford adequate 
space into which rubber may flow and 1§ 
absorb surface inequalities in the road. 


Brought out some five years ago, at a ti/] 
shortcomings of the solid tire were beginning 
by truck owners, the Caterpillar has been ji 
successful. 


The fact that it is much more resilient, 
lived and affords much better traction th 
while it is less expensive and more depend 
big pneumatic, has won it favor with such fit 
as Burns Bros. of New York, who now havtlt 
coal trucks on Caterpillars, the Consume 
which handles two-thirds of Chicago’s coal 
R. F. Conway Company of Chicago, one (# 
road-building concerns in the Middle West, } 
of other fleet and individual owners. | 


The Caterpillar is especially adapted for 


trucks, street sweepers, ash trucks, street $? 
apparatus, flushers and the like. 


It is, furthermore, especially well adapted! 
sizes to use on contractors’ trucks and vehicles 
construction, because of its broad-surface'f 
effect, which actually represents less of acon(’ 
on the soft subgrade than does the use of a # 


If your local Kelly dealer has not alt 
a booklet describing these tires in detail, we! 
to supply you with one on request. 


Kelly-Springfield | 
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d a steel-~hard tire 
mbination 


ss-smmooth, so the 
nequalities SeewAIRCORE | 


» ealer who sells Kelly-Springfield truck 
4 give you unbiased advice. He can 
10t approximately the right type of tire, 
atly the right type, because he has a 
t\ range of types from which to choose. 


fis no interest in selling you anything 
» ight type of tire. 


-wo most popular Kelly truck tires— 
tepillar, an advanced type of cushion 
dthe Aircore, “a double cushion”’ tire, 
eiy described on these pages. 


lhe Aircore— 


‘ouble cushion’’ truck tire 


C(RE is a “‘double cushion” type of tire in that 
is sovided with two distinct types of spaces into 
y ow when under load. The entire tread may be 
tohe traction vents or notches in much the same 
S te case with the Caterpillar. In addition, how- 
¢jentral hollow space is provided, of a special 
ec head shape, into which the rubber displaced 
dyof the tire may flow. The action of this center 
‘led is the true reason for the remarkable resili- 
on rfully long life of the AIRCORE. This action 
1 ithe small cuts at the right. 


le! ector steps, which prevent the accumulation of 
01 tones in the traction notches, are necessary be- 
ni aber of notches, their narrow width and the fact 
RORE tire deflects as much as a pneumatic, with 
at he sides of the notches are forced close together, 
C'RE is suitable for use on every truck which 
ire degree of resiliency heretofore furnished only 
ic tire. It is also suitable for the front wheels 
> t and including five tons capacity and the rear 
ucs up to 342 or 4 tons capacity, provided the 
ac tire does not exceed the carrying capacity of 
nanuch, however, as the principal advantage of 
Rover the Caterpillar is its greater resiliency, we 
ficly recommend the AIRCORE under any one 
> f. owing conditions. 
wi) els of all trucks. 
wh Is of light and moderate capacity trucks. 
uw heels of high speed trucks. — 
ur/vheels of moderate capacity trucks running 
roth roads which have heretofore occasioned 
lvé ruck repair expense. 


1g ese tires in detail we shall be glad to supply 
fe on request. 


} 


7 Kelly dealer has not already sent you a book- 


e: 57th Street, New York 


IRES. 


: 


Section of AIRCORE tire 
when under no load. Note the 
shape of the spear-head central 
opening and the white dotted 
outline of the traction notches 
cut in the tread and side walls. 
The central core opening pro- 
vides the internal displacement 
Space into which a portion of 
the rubber may flow when the 
tire is subjected to load. 


When subjected to a normal 
load, the AIRCORE assumes the 
outline indicated by the full 
lines above. The depth of the 
tread is shortened and the rub- 
ber thus displaced is squeezed 
outward and into the central 
core. The solid black spaces in- 
dicate the position assumed by 
the rubber thus displaced. Note 
that the flow has been in gentle 
curves with no abrupt break or 
bend. The rubber must flow 
somewhere, and in the AIR- 
CORE it assumes the simplest, 
easiest and most quickly recov- 
erable shape. 

Note the height of this open 
Space and the comparatively 
short depth of rubber between 
the upper open end and the 
tread of the tire. This produces 
instantaneous action and re- 
covery of the tire and adds 
greatly to its resiliency at high 
speeds. 
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Don’t be alarmed— 


It’s Varnished With 
Neptunite Rubbing— 


“The man who sold us this 
Neptunite Rubbing Varnish was 
right. It has taken away one of 
my housekeeping worries. You 
know how careful I have always 
been of all the varnished surfaces 
of our furniture, and how easily 
they have always marred. Heat, 
moisture and pressure, any one 
of which would have ruined 
the old finish, leave no mark on 


1. RUBBING for furniture 
2. FLOOR for floors 


Neptunite. It does not print, 
soften, nor turn white, even 
under this hot iron.” 


Neptunite Varnish will not turn 
white, will not mar white, dries 
hard and stays hard, wears and 
wears, and retains its lustre after 
years of cleaning. 


There are four Varnishes in the 
Neptunite family: 


3. SPAR for exterior use 
4. INTERIOR for inside woodwork 


Send for this Booklet 


“The Diary of the House in the Woods,” 
by Katharine and Edward MacDowell, who, 
themselves, designed and built the house, 


Ny then Mellotoned and Mello-Glossed the 


walls, Neptunited the floors and woodwork, 
and did various other things odd and interest- 
=) ing to make their home cozy and attractive. 


Send 10 cents for it direct 


Minneapolis Omaha Toronto 


yw) to our Dayton Office. “ 
UW a : 
= ot N 

yy 25 Oe BON G2 \ x \ 
(= E=~ The LOWE BROTHERS Company als \\ 
lf / ry —\ 560 East Tuirp Street, Dayton, Ox10 ig R\\ 
\ (@ ; Boston Jersey City Philadelphia ; \ \\) 
\ Wt Chicago Atlanta Memphis Kansas City S | 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


The cow hunter was, so it seemed, a 
simple man of direct habits. 

“T rid down, Miss Lockhart,’’ said he, 
“to ast fer the job. Would ye take me? 
I kin ride and rope.”’ 

His eyes, brown, direct, unabashed, 
looked fair and square into the dark eyes 
of Taisie Lockhart. She spread out her 
hands at length, with words of assent 
which might have had a double meaning: 

“One more man? Very well.” 


XIII 


HE cow hunter lost little time in settling 

down to work in his hew capacity. He 
had initiative, seemed masterful, inde- 
pendent. 

“Let me bring two or three of my boys 
down and help you-all throw back a lot of 
these cows and calfs. I’ll leave couple 
boys to hold our stuff. Come on up again 
and look it over.” 

They rode together until they reached 
the edge of the wild range herd—literally 
the loot of a land untenanted—animals 
wild as buffalo. Nabours gave the herd the 
quick glance of the practiced cowman. 

“Yore stuff’s fatter’n ours,’ said he; 
“yet you’ve driv further.” 

“‘Shore,”’ replied the other. ‘‘ We’ve been 
on a eight-hundred-mile circle, like enough. 
Way out west it’s high and dry, and the 
vine mesquite grass, or the grama north 
o’ that, curls down like nigger wool. There’s 
cows here been raised on vine mesquite, fat 
as Christmas ducks right now. 

“T hearn tell that away fur up north, 
thousand miles er’so, they got bunch grass 
and buffler grass that fats cows the same 
way; though, o’ course, no cow critter 
could live through them winters up north.” 

“Shore not—nor no man, neither, I 
reckon.”’ 

“Well, now, here’s the layout,’”’ resumed 
Dalhart. ‘‘Here’s two-three thousand to 
pick from. As I said, you’ll find plenty 
T. L.’s. We got maybe three hunderd slicks 
here and there, for ourselves. Ef we got a 
dollar a head straight through we’d be rich 
on the hunt. Yet beeves at Sumner and 
north o’ there is fotchin’ fifteen a head and 
up’ards. 

“Ef we got half that at the railroad my 
boss’d be rich on one drive,’ said Jim 
Nabours. ‘Then we’d have money enough 
to locate the gang that’s been pushing stuff 
off this range. I don’t think we’ll need to 
scrape Austin very damn deep.” 

“T ain’t sayin’,” replied the cow hunter 
quietly. ‘‘ Now what I segest is that you-all 
cut yore light stuff and let our boys throw 
it back on yorerange. Take out’n our herd 
as many head o’ good fours and drive ’em 
all north under the Fishhook, T. L.’s and 
all the rest. When you sell allow us a dollar 
a head for findin’ and tradin’. Does that 
sound fair?” 

““More’n such,” said Jim Nabours. ‘“‘This 
first herd is a expeariment for all of us. Let’s 
get the girl on her feet fer sake of her 
father. And him oncet rich!’”’ he added. 
“As square a cowman as ever crossed 
leather. I tell you, that bunch of shorthorns 
that’s come into Austin done him dirt. 
Politics, that’s what’s under it—Recon- 
struction politics. They think they can 
steal this state because they win the war. 
Reconstruction? I’ll bet one thing, ef I 
ever lay eye on the man that’s been rid- 
ing our range I’ll take him apart so’s’t he’ll 
be damned hard ever to reconstruck again!”’ 


Now, in the glare and heat and dust of 
the frank Southern spring days, two dozen 
lank, lithe riders split the two great herds, 
combed them both, blended them both. 
Nabours’ face began to lighten as he saw 
forming a real trail herd of marketable 
beeves and mature cows. Of the unknown 
potential market at the rails he really knew 
nothing. It might demand beef and might 
ask stocking cattle. The discards of each 
herd, the yearlings, the cows with calves, 
the lame and halt were to be cut back 
south for the later distribution on their own 
home ranges. 

The whole enterprise in which these two 
pastoral chiefs now by chance were engaged 
was one of a day now gone by forever, and 
it was conducted under standards not 
understandable today. There was no law 
but range custom. Texas then was but 
thirty years this side the time when twenty 
enormous land grants, given to Americans, 
had covered practically all of her vast terri- 
tory. No scale of cattle values ever had 


been known. On a strip 
miles here, not that many 
capital of the state, now w 
almost ten thousand head of, 
a buyer from the North appea; 
have bought the lot at thre 
half the head, and at th 
would as a matter of course 
asked to accept the count as if 
cows and ancient steers, hea 
those days a cow was a cow, 
kine, of any age or sex, were 

Again, as to the question 
the gesture of the day w. 
and hard or large and len 
argued with his neighbor, si 


being “finders, keepers,’ as 
animal. For the mixed lot 
strays from widely scattered 
a head seemed then a fair pa 
and herding for a hundred 
The adventurers who had 
speculation of saddle and rope h 
considered a dollar a head 
range the find into the second y 
which the increase of the strays 
their own without possible cont 
a dollar a head, payable perhaps 
was a thing large and golden to! 
the bearded, half-clad fighting 
now, with no plan on their own 
uncovered a large plane of a 
old with the new, of the late pi 
new and crowding present, — , 
parties, cow hunters and | 
was all a speculation. The cour 
of them was an unknown land. 
yet were established either here 
The West was yet in embryo. © 
But all the time, as N 
hart, respective leaders, rode att 
their wonder increased at ¥ 
learned from the other. Some 
telligence, outrunning the ap 
South in the post-bellum pe 
worked on more than a loca 


pioneer work of Loving an 
the casual Western drives of the 
Jesse Chisholm to the Pecos cro} 
have been watched and known 
powerful groups of the new and? 
bag politicians then crowding s 

That a covert range rng. 
ing in Austin—as a beef ring | 
work in Washington—as well 
improvements ring which was 
to sell or take over all the state 
few cents the acre; and that! 


in cows, nodded. Phe: 
“But there ain’t none like he 
Nabours paused for a time. 
“You been on our string thr 
“Three hours is enouga, 
minutes was enough. [ve 0! 
such a woman could ever b 
world.” ‘ & 
“There’s others think s0. 
“I’m sorry for them.” — 
“ Why? ” : 
“Because I’m going ) ma 
ef hit’s the lastest thing I do. 
“Others has told me such, 
Nabours, not so much con 
right funny about women. 
for all my early life to marr) 
(Continued on Page 


11 ed from Page 112) 
done right well, and was 
but another man done 
st. All right, he done it 
t kick. I set down to wait 
ore enough, he done die in 
¢ and she was a widder. I 
enough to git me new spurs 
dle blankets, and allow to 
ef Sarah right after brand- 
lamn me, ef a Dutch colo- 
»ind marry her afore I git 
fe last four year, and Sam 
me day over around Round 
| debt to Sam fer that, fer 
aia widder oncet more. 
.' didn’t lose no time. I rid 
Jiarah how it laid. ‘Why, 
Why, Jim, I never knowed 
) arry me er of course I’d of 
ither’n ary one of them 
idn’t you say so?’ 
aso now,’ says I. ‘Even ef 
‘{-ty-eight, I say so.’ 
eet the day. And right then 
inur face and I rid off to the 
forgot to git married to 
>\xcitement. Well, when I 
is apast fifty, and broke. 


be 
“es 


— 


eo look things up I find 
aied a Arkansaw widower 
il en over on the Brazos! 

tll me with women. The 
a rapid fer a man like me.” 
it; 


going to be too rapid fer 


v)ok here! Let me ast you 
let me tell you some- 
7¢—likewise I tell you. 

‘¢l’s maw. I realize how 
eevery man on these both 
hnow, but I allow that the 
h) outfit has got to think of 
| ot her—first, last and all 
hsaid cows is sold. 

ng:0 take left point on them 
1 that understanding? No 
o this trail—not a damned 
s 7ou’ll tell me who you are, 
: driving and settle down to 


xy, sought that of Dalhart, 
elt as fearlessly. 
de” said he. ‘‘I’ll keep my 
(settled. Now, let’s set off 
gigs. We got to get at least 
these fours in the Fish- 
ht day after tomorrow. 
all from making love, I 
t » the tie that binds! But 
had now, and not no more’n 
t|naturalized citizen’s right 
but you ain’t reached no 
ory ner discretion this side 


is;ode back in the twilight 
m a foam-streaked horse 
ré The tall girl came and 
'|side him on a bed roll, a 
knee. 
roz now?” 
ey noted her paleness. He 
idoeen weeping. large 
miand of his own stroked 
nr brown hand on his knee. 
Saisie, ain’t nothing wrong, 
; ieverything is too damned 


al 


» tell her of the develop- 
dy; how more than richly 
‘ef discards for beeves was 
lw well the trail herd was 


[ka he came to what was on 


e, Miss Taisie,”” he went 
‘bit of bark between his 
nie start out we thought we 
th Del Sol range. We taken 
’ ct of God could of kept us 
1 Jimb thousand calfs riding 

‘t now looky here! We’re 
ba all that stuff and throw 
ac The cut is going back to 
t \10’s going to take care of 


-| es, Miss Taisie, you! We 
Gon well without you, and 
2 along alone. Don’t you 
be xfer back home that way 
ul7ill be going north up to 
.e¢yul meridjun with sixteen 

1 knows what kind of 
nl; a girl, Miss Taisie—the 
ie; girl ever borned in Texas; 
rly I can handle cows, Miss 
n tiandle girls. You go on 
ee, ma’am. We'll pull in 
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afore Thanksgiving with a wagonload of 
Yankee money.” 

The girl straightened up. 

“T’ll not go back! I closed the doors 
when I started up the trail. How could 
I live there alone?” 

“T ain’t ast you to live there alone. What 
I say is, we’ll be inside of ten miles of 
Austin when we cross the Colorado. I want 
you and Del to ride in to Austin and get 
married. Then I want you both to take 
Sere of this cut and ride on back to Del 
Sol.” 

: The old man turned his gray grim eye to 
er. 

“‘Can’t you leave me be yore maw, 
Taisie, child?” 

“No—no—no, Jim!’’ Both her hands 
were on his. “‘Don’t ask me! I’ve nothing 
to live for outside of what’s here on the 
ground. Everything I own I’ve got with 
me, and all my friends. No, Jim, I’m going 
oad No use to argue—no use to argue, 

im!” 

“T reckon not, ma’am,” said the old 
foreman, sighing. “All I say is, God ha’ 
mercy, that’s all! I got a dream there’s 
going to be hell on this herd.”’ 


So was the genesis of Anastasie Lock- 
hart, cow hand. Tomorrow came a crea- 
ture who rode unconscious of the horse 
beneath her, scornful of heat and dust as 
any of these dust-screened figures, scarf 
over mouth, legs clinging, body rhythmic, 
hands swift at the test moment; a crea- 
ture of incredible fascination, with all the 
velocity and vitality of youth and strength. 
And before her, seeking respite of her in 
violent activities, passed vague, flitting, 
heroic figures, each of whom rode his best 
for her—and each of whom eke left to the 
tears of the recording angel crimes in cattle 
brands they would have lost a hand before 
committing for their own gain or that of 
any man. 

A vast picture, and a noble, that of the 
remaking of the Del Sol trail herd. A 
shrouded yellow sun, hot and again hot. 
The dulled green of a landscape of timber 
and grass, of hill and valley, a wild land 
even then, though under the eaves of the 
state’s capitol; a land partly settled-here, 
but tenanted under no real acceptance of 
a social compact. Eager, early, primeval 
it was—all. Youth of the world! 

A tossing sea of wide-pointed horns, 
overhung with a cloud of dust. Rattling 
and clacking inside the dust. Rock of 
Ages; Jesus, Lover; Home, Sweet Home, 
where lean riders held the mill. And 
always, cutting through the cloud, one re- 
morseless rider after another edged his 
chosen victim out for the final rush and the 
relentless sweep of the thin hide rope. Over 
and over again, more than five hundred 
times before that cut was done—twenty 
times, twenty-five in an hour, -counting 
them all—the little Southern horses sat 
down and quarter-faced their quarry, each 
taking his own weight and more in one 
wrench at his saddle horn and saddle 
cinches, his gleaming eyes noting the hurled 
horned creature, his victim also, at the 
other end of the rope. 

Calls of “Bring an iron!’”’ And men 
sweating at a half dozen fires were ready for 
that. Till his trembling sides could no 
longer hold his great heart’s purpose, each 
savage little horse went back into the dust 
under a savage man. Two ropes for the 
heavy steers, two sweating horses; twenty- 
five brands run in,an hour, perhaps—a task 
for four days done in two. 

A vast and splendid picture, and of a 
great day. Since then two million men and 
women have mated thereabouts. Yet now, 
center of that picture—and its cause—there 
passed, hour after hour, gray, dusty, flit- 
ting, tireless, the unmistakable and un- 
concealable figure of a young woman. .. . 
Yes, a creature of incredible vitality an 
velocity, of life and youth. 

Youth of the world! 


XIV 


AN McMASTERS, sheriff of Gonzales 

and captain of state Rangers, rode into 
the straggling village of Austin, capital of 
a state so large a horseman could not cross 
itina month. He bore no outward evidence 
of having passed through any agitating 
scenes. His apparel evinced no sign of dis- 
order, his face was coldly emotionless as 
ever. He might have been almost any tall 
and well-clothed young man. One thing 
only set him apart from the usual visitor: 
By virtue of his calling he wore his two 
heavy six-shooters. The handle of the 
left-hand gun pointed forward; that of the 
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5 Big HANES Features 


1 Hanes large, roomy armholes taped 
instead of turned under. Can’t curl or 
rip—but a friction-free surface that really 
wears. 


2 Hanes webbing belt guaranteed 2- 
thread elastic webbing instead of single 
thread, gives more elasticity and greater 
strength. Specially sewed to prevent tears 
and rips. 


3 Hanes closed crotch is cut and stitched 
in a special way that really keeps it closed. 
That means added hot-weather comfort. 


4 Hanes crotch lap buttons sewed on 
the seam. Won’t come off. 4 thicknesses 
of material instead of customary 2. No 
patch used. 

5 Hanes wide, full-length knees cut so 
as to give greatest freedom without bind- 
ing or creeping up the leg. 


’ Full Cut 
You ve ATHLETIC UNION SUITS 


got it all in “HANES” 
at $1.00 


HAT we put into “Hanes” Athletic Union Suits 
for $1.00 cannot be duplicated anywhere near the 
price! As manufacturers we know this; you will prove 
it when you personally understand the comfort, work- 
manship, material and service that “Hanes” hands out! 


t 


Check-up “Hanes” in comparison! We tell you 
“Hanes” is made to meet the world! Examine every 
detail from the quality of the nainsook down to the 
four-thicknesses of material that holds the crotch lap 
button! “Hanes” is generously full cut and allows for 
the hardest work and play. Every strain-point is rein- 
forced! 


Wear “Hanes” with the confidence that it will have 
longer life than any athletic underwear you ever put 
on your back! 


Put the youngsters in “Hanes” Athletic Union Suits 
—they give such wonderful service. 2 to 16 years in 
sizes 20 to 34. 


HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes 
Underwear absolutely—every thread, stitch and 
button. We guarantee to return your money 
or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


If your dealer can’t supply you with “Hanes” underwear 
write us immediately. 


P.H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


Neat Winter Wear Kanes Winter Underutar 
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CJhe South Bend 


NOTE: Every fish 
catch here pictured 
was made with the 
BASS-ORENO bait 


shown above. 


(1) 52 pound Muskie 
taken on Chippewa 
RivernearEau Claire, 
Wis. 

(2) 23 pound Rain- 
bow Trout taken at 


Klamath Falls, Ore. 
(3) 12% pound Bass 
taken near Houston, 
Texas. 

(4) 13 pound Wall- 
eyed Pike taken at 
Pickerel Lake, near 
Antigo, Wis. . 


(5) 3734 pound Striped Bass taken in Elkhotn 
Slough, California. 

(6) 22 pound Northern Pike taken at Long Lake, 
near Park Rapids, Minn. 

(7) 4 King-fish averaging 8 pounds each taken at 
mouth of Brazos River, Texas. 


HE sport of bait-casting angling 

knows no greater fish-getter than 
the Bass-Oreno—no surer, all-around 
bait for every kind of fightin’ 
game-fish. 
It’s a reputation of years. Season 
after season the Bass-Oreno has taken 
fish like those shown above—bass, 
muskellunge, pike, pickerel, certain 
salt water species, and even trout. 


Over a million Bass-Oreno and 
Babe-Oreno (smaller size) baits sold, 
is the strongest of all guarantees 
. “e 

that here is “the greatest fish-getter 
made.” 

Ask any sporting goods dealer about the 
Bass-Oreno and the two South Bend Reels 
shown below. Using either of these reels, 
anyone, though he has never cast before, 
may now enjoy the sport of bait-casting 
for game-fish. They’re also ideal reels for 
women and beginners. Over 100,000 South 
Bend Reels in actual use. 

South Bend Bait 
$2,000.00 FISH- 
PHOTO Contest starts 
in June. See June 9th 


(cy 
issue of the POST for Sees 
full particulars. 

Send For This Book 
A postal gets it. Con- 
tains helpful fishing 
hints and information. 
Shows, describes South 
Bend Baitsand Tackle. 


South Bend 
ANTI-BACK-LASH-REEL 


On South Bend Level-Windine 
ae ANTI-BACK-LASH-REEL 


SOUTH BEND 
BAIT CO. Zips 
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right-hand weapon to the rear—a puzzling 
combination to any student of possibilities. 
Granted that he was a left-handed man, 
which hand would first seek a weapon? Or 
if right-handed, which? That was a ques- 
tion which, lacking time, some half dozen 
men had never solved to their own success. 

A certain red-faced, gray-haired and 
rather rotund individual active in the office 
of the treasurer of the commonwealth of 
Texas, sitting before a low-topped desk in 
a room of the building which served as 
state capitol, looked up as the newcomer 
entered. 

“Good evening, sir,’ said McMasters 
pleasantly. ‘‘DoIfind Mr. Rudabaughin?” 

The official made no immediate response. 

“You do not,” said he finally. 

“No? Linfer that he is out of town?” 

““Yes,’’ rejoined the other. 

McMasters smiled innocently. 

“Tn such case he is no longer in jail?” 

At this the official displayed feeling. 

‘“What business is it of yours?”’ he de- 
manded. ‘‘And how do you know he is in 
jail? He didn’t stay there longer than it 
took to eall court. There are not people 
enough in Texas to keep Mr. Rudabaugh 
in jail.” 

“T heard that a deputy United States 
marshal took him and his party the other 
day, below the Colorado, and sent him in 
with a force of Rangers. As you say, it 
might have been supposed that no court in 
this town would hold him.” 

The red-faced official abated somewhat 
of his pompousness. 

“From what I’ve heard in description, I 
believe you are Mr. McMasters, sheriff of 
Gonzales,’ said he presently. 

“T am that same, sir,’’ replied McMas- 
ters smilingly. ‘‘If I needed to quote Davy 
Crockett, I might say that I have the clos- 
est shooting rifle and the best coon dog in 
the whole state of Texas. Yes, I’m McMas- 
ters, of Gonzales.” 

“Well,” began the other, ‘‘it’s only right 
to tell you that at the preliminary hearing 
all those men were discharged.” 

“That is why I called. I wanted to talk 
things over with Mr. Rudabaugh. I thought 
I might be able to explain one or two things 
to him. I thought maybe I might be of 
some use to him.” 

Silence of the other, now afraid to speak. 

‘Where can I find Mr. Rudabaugh?” 
The quiet voice took a new note. 

“That I can’t answer. He left town 
again yesterday morning, with some other 
gentlemen. They headed west.” 

“Tt looks as though Mr. Rudabaugh 
thinks I still am after him. Perhaps he has 
been mistaken about my motives and pur- 
poses with him. Perhaps he forgets that 
my father voted and worked against slav- 
ery, the same as the gentlemen of your 
party did. Why antagonize Gonzales? 
Why fight the Rangers? 

“Now, what I want to tell Mr. Ruda- 
baugh is this: I know where that trunk of 
Texas land scrip is today. I am ready to 
tell him where it is.” 

The official coughed, embarrassed. 

“That was what he wanted to get hold 
of at Del Sol. Well, I got hold of it myself. 
I know where it is today. I can take him 
to it at any time he likes. Does that 
sound interesting?” 

The red-faced man sat up. 

“Tt sounds strange, coming from you!” 

‘‘Well, there are times when it’s hard to 
get the truth. I never found much use in 
showing all my own hand in public. A peace 
officer has to be careful. Perhaps the state 
treasurer has misunderstood me. Perhaps I 
am willing to work with him for alittle time, 
and not against him. How then?”’ 

“Mr. Rudabaugh and his associates, too, 
have been very much misunderstood by 
the people of Texas,’ began the state of- 
ficial. ‘‘He is a man of large ideas, a man 
of vision. Our friends of the other party 
prefer to see Texas remain as she always 
has been—remote, impoverished, with no 
commercial outlook, no hope on earth. 
Mr. Rudabaugh sees a wider future for 
Texas. We all do here.” 

“Precisely! Well, I’m one of a growing 
number of Texans who'd agree with him on 
that last. We don’t deny that there are 
chances in land and cows such as we never 
dreamed of. The men who work fast in 
Texas now will be rich—as rich as they like. 
But we can’t always climb up on the house- 
top and tell all the world about the means 
and methods. Of course, that means that 
some may misunderstand such men as Mr. 
Rudabaugh. You know that?” 

“Why, yes, of course; I know the way 
Mr. Rudabaugh himself works—always 
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decisive, never telling much of his plans. 
His friends deplore the criticism he has 
received in certain quarters.” 

“Yes; he has occasion to be cautious. 
Still, if Mr. Rudabaugh, not as state treas- 
urer but as president of a certain land-and- 
cattle company, has any wish to confer 
with the man who saw him arrested the 
other day, when he was inquiring about a 
certain block of additional land scrip, that 
man is willing to talk with him now. We 
might find something of mutual interest. 
You-all here in Austin might do worse 
than make friends down Gonzales way.” 

MecMasters smilingly waved a hand at 
either gun. 

“T’m not quite alone. We will both have 
to come under a white flag. If he wants to 
be amigo, maybe I can be of service to him.” 

His gray eyes, now narrowed, were fixed 
without wavering upon those of this 
other man. 

“Tell me, where is Sim Rudabaugh!”’ 
he demanded suddenly. The man behind 
the desk started as though under an imme- 
diate menace. 

‘Well, since you seem to offer your aid, 
Mr. McMasters, in a misunderstanding— 
a very deplorable misunderstanding —I 
presume I may tell you. He’s gone north, 
up the trail, toward the Brazos. He’s on 
some private business of his own.” 

“Yes? He’s in camp, waiting for the 
big Del Sol herd? Where is his camp?”’ 

The desk man grew very uneasy; but 
at length he replied hesitantly: ‘Well, 
I’d take the trail that runs due north from 
San Marcos if I had to find him. I would 
say he might be camped a ride of a day and 
a half north of here—say, thirty to fifty 
miles north, on the general road to Fort 
Worth village. 

“You don’t know where that herd is, 
do you?” he added. “Mr. Rudabaugh 
regards its going north as a very grave 
mistake; indeed, a risky and ruinous thing 
for the state at just this time. You don’t 
know where the herd is now?” 

“Yes, I do know. I’ve just come from 
it. It’s been held up a few days in west of 
here. They may get over the Colorado by 
today. Ioughtto be able to find Mr. Ruda- 
baugh well in advance of the herd itself, 
then, you think?”’ 

“But you didn’t tell me where the scrip 
is.”’ The other man flushed at seeing his 
eagerness noted. 

““Well,”’ said McMasters slowly, ‘‘you 
yourself and I myself are not supposed to 
know a damned thing about that chest of 
papers, are we? But we do, eh? Well, 
when we find the T. L. cows we will come 
pretty near finding that scrip. And 
scrip is going up, eh? 

“Oh, I'll tell you this much, my friend. 
I know all about the moves of Mr. Ruda- 
baugh’s big company to get holdings west 
toward the edge of the Staked Plains—on 
the Double Mountain Fork and above 
there. You see? Well, I don’t see why you 
and I should beat about the bush. I know 
all about the operations that have driven 
almost all the central range’s holdings on 
out farther west. 

“There are a lot of things I know. Well, 
do you think I am safe to trust? And 
don’t you think the administration might 
do worse than be friendly to Gonzales 
and Uvalde?” 

The other man drew himself up with a 
long sigh of doubt, apprehension, but made 
an attempt at merriment. 

“Well,” said he, “of course, this is the 
first time we’ve met. I don’t know that 
I’d trust you to take care of me, but I 
po I’d trust you to take care of your- 
self.” 

“T always have,” said McMasters 
simply. “‘That’s why I’m here now. Suppose 
you and I have a little war council, eh?” 

When McMasters walked his horse down 
the long street of Austin town, rifle under 
leg, he looked neither to the right nor to 
the left, though well aware of the scrutiny 
which followed him from more than one 
door and window. The reputation of the 
mysterious, always restless sheriff of Gon- 
zales, captain of the newly revived state 
constabulary, was one that reached be- 
yond the confines of his own county. No 
one had looked for him in Austin—to the 
contrary. But then, as one man said toa 
neighbor, McMasters, of Gonzales, could 
always be counted on to be doing some 
unaccountable thing. 
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ies reconstructed and augmented Del 
Sol herd passed on northward steadily, 
as though impelled by some cosmic force. 
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we make Aberlene, ef there is any such 
place, which I doubt, me. Not one of us 
knows nothing, and nary one has ever been 
even up here afore. We’ll just about hit 
the Red when she’s up full.” 

“We ain’t there yit,” rejoined his new 
point man cheerfully. ‘‘We may all git 
drownded in the Brazos; an’ ef we do we 
won’t need worry none about the Red.” 

They had not yet lost all touch with the 
settlements; indeed, continually crossed 
the great pastures of men who under range 
custom held their own river fronts and 
range. Now and again a sort of trace led 
them north—the compass finger of fate 
always pointed north and not west for the 
state of the Lone Star. But of actual road 
there was none, fences were undreamed 
and bridges never yet had been held need- 
ful for traveling man. When, therefore, 
they struck the great Brazos, coming down 
as did all these upper rivers from the east 
rim of the mysterious Llano Estacado, it 
was relief to Nabours to find a pair of rough 
boats which he fancied he could lash to- 
gether into ferriage for his troublesome 
carts and their timid passengers. For the 
herd a swimming crossing once more was 
necessary, and demand was made once 
more on the native generalship of the fore- 
man. 

“Put ’em in warm, men,” he said to his 
men at the camp fire in a great arm of the 
river. “Ef a cow’s warm and the sun’s 
shining he’ll take the water easy. Ef he’s 
chilly he begins to think of home and 
mother. We’ll rest ’em here till late to- 
morrer morning. The bank’s highest on 
the south side and we can throw ’em in 
easy. I don’t think there’s more’n a hun- 
dred yards or so of swimming, no ways.” 

His judgment proved good for an ama- 
teur—as all trail drovers then were. Well 
warmed, the herd strung into the ford ami- 
ably enough, led by the point men and 
pushed by the swings. The horse herd 
already had been crossed, for horses swim 
better than cattle, and have more courage 
at a wide crossing; and this laid down the 
line for the herd leaders, who went in readily 
enough. 

The long line of the cattle, as it reached 
the swimming channel, was swept down 
stream in a deep U, but when they caught 
footing and made up the farther bank the 
line was established and the crossing went 
on steadily, the line never broken and not a 
head lost out of the great total. It went 
forward as though in an accustomed rou- 
tine; and this first successful essay in 
crossing big water gave confidence to all. 

All the saddle horses, including Blanco- 
cito, had to swim, and so did the yoke oxen 
of the carts. The owner of the herd pa- 
tiently waited her turn. Old Anita crossed 
herself for two solid hours, sure her end had 
come. Milly found her relief in loud and 
tearful lamentations. 

“What ever brung us-all ’way up yere?” 
she exclaimed. ‘My folks wuz Baptists, 
and so’m me; but what I says is, I done 
been baptized oncet and dat’s plenty. 
I’m a notion to walk back home.” 

“No you won’t,” said the trail boss, who 
with his best man had come back to see to 
this last work. “You and Anita set right 
on yore cart seats. Miss Taisie’ll take care 
of you. Ef you drownd we can get plenty 
better cooks, so don’t you worry. Ef you 
did float off, you couldn’t sink noways. 
Anita’s the one in danger—she’s all bones. 
You set in the middle and say yore prayers 
like Anita does. 

“Don’t you worry none, ma’am,”’ he 
added, addressing Taisie. “I’m going to 
take them two John boats somebody has 
left here and make a raft that’s safer than 
a bridge.” 

His process gave proof of the Texan’s 
strange distrust in all boats and confidence 
in all horses, although it showed no less the 
resourcefulness of the real explorer, crossing 
country with such means as lay at hand. 

It was no great matter to rope the two 
broad-horn scows together side and side, 
and to lay a pole platform across to receive 
the carts, which were run on by hand. 
Remained the question of propulsion, and 
none of these knew aught of sail or pole or 
oars. This meant falling back on the vade 
mecum—the horse, without which in his 
day the railroads and bridges might as well 
never have been. 

Nabours lashed his cart wheels fast to his 
craft, so that he could risk strain on them. 
Then he got a long pole, some thirty feet in 
length. All the time singing and whistling 
to himself, and vouchsafing no answer to 
any, he passed this across the body of the 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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(Continued from Page 117) 
foremost cart and lashed it fast. The ends 
projected widely at each side. 

“T got a steamboat now,” said he to his 
followers, ‘‘but I ain’t got no side paddle 
wheels. Ride in there, you points—Dal- 
hart, and you, Del—you’re side wheels. 
When you get under the ends each of you 
reach up and tie yore saddle horn to the 
end of the pole. Then swim back yore- 
selfs. 

“The horses couldn’t sink ef they wanted 
to, and I don’t reckon there’s only one way 
they can swim, and that’s acrost.” 

Theirs not to reason why, the two men 
obeyed, managing to get into the boat, 
which still lay aground, the side-wheel 
horses standing not over belly deep, each 
encouraged by its rider, who lay along the 
gunwale anxiously. But when at length 
the thing was put to the test by bodily 
pushing the clumsy contrivance into the 
current, the unique experiment proved a 
success. The horses, finding themselves 
carried off their feet, began to swim vigor- 
ously, their instinct or their intelligence 
leading them to head angling upstream. 
The result was that the craft, even thus 
heavily loaded, made astonishing headway, 
indeed, finding a landing just below the 
ford end established by the herd. With 
shouts and laughter the remaining men 
once more swam their horses over’ in the 
wake. 

The crossing, so novel that even Taisie 
forgot her fears, was made with expedition 
and in perfect safety. 

‘It’s easy,’’ said Jim Nabours, modestly 
answering the compliments of his men. 
“‘Of course, ef ’twasn’t for the womenfolks 
we wouldn’t have to bother. A feller 
couldn’t keep house without a horse, could 
he? Ain’t nothing a horse and a rope can’t 
do. My horse swum me over twicet, and 
didn’t hardly wet the saddle to the tops of 
the rosaderos. There ain’t nothing safe as a 
horse, ma’am. 

“Now you men go on and string ’em 
out’’—he turned to his well-wetted asso- 
ciates. ‘‘They’re all over and all ready to 
move. It’s a dandy crossing. We'll bed 
three or four miles on, if it looks good. 
Feed ’em slow and get ’em full. A full 
belly’s the best way to handle a cow. I'll 
push on ahead right soon.” 

Just now he rode over to the moody 
figure that sat her reclaimed horse at the 
upper side of the fording trail. His. face 
was frowning. 

“Miss Taisie,’”’ said he, “‘one thing I’ve 
got to tell you. There ain’t going to be two 
trail bosses on this herd. It’s you or me. 
Now I want to say that we can’t be over 
about thirty or forty mile from Fort Worth. 
I reckon you and Del can get married there, 
huh? Then you still could ride back home 
to Del Sol. I don’t know what there is 
ahead. We ain’t more’n started. I can 
take chances for myself, and men 
and my cows—but not for you!”’ 

“Jim! Why, Jim!” Shelaida 
hand on his soaked sleeve. “‘ You 
don’t think I’m a quitter, do 

ou?” 

“Lord knows I don’t, ma’am! 
I wisht you was.” 

“Jim! The lone herd of Del 
Sol, the first out of Texas. Some- 
thing big, Jim! I don’t think I'll 
be scared any more. It wouldn’t 
be playing square with you-all to 
get married and go back home. 
Se ee Ome tas 

Heturned quickly. Tears again 
were on the girl’s cheeks. With 
a savage groan he caught the 
cheek strap of Blancocito and led 
her to the vehicles. 

“You Milly, damn yore black 
hide, quit yore shouting and build 
afire! Makesome coffee for 
Miss Taisie. I’ll tell Sinker 
to hold the remuda back, 
Miss Taisie. You-all come 
on up then.” 

Presently Cinquo Centa- 
vos rode up, shy and grin- 
ning, abashed yet happy at 
being appointed personal 
guardian of hisdeity. Thin, 
burned brown, ragged, his 
hat almost no hat at all, 
boots and saddle alone 
marked him worthy to join 
these other men—these and 
his instinctive mastery of 
horseflesh. At sight of 
Milly clambering down over 
the cart wheel—indeed a 
dismaying spectacle—his 
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mount began to plunge and pitch. The boy 
sat him, annoyed. Taisie waved a hand. 

“Fine, Cinquo!” she called. ‘‘I like to 
see you ride.” 

The boy smiled as he jerked up the head 
of the horse. 

“IT didn’t make him pitch, ma’am,”’ said 
he. ‘He’s jest done that hisself. I reckon 
it was the sight o’ Milly’s laigs. He’s 
all right now.” He dismounted. 

“How are you coming on, Cinquo?”’ in- 
quired his mistress. ‘‘Getting to be a 
regular trail man?” 

“‘T ain’t lost a head yit, ma’am,”’ said the 
youth simply. “One D Slash hawse turned 
back this mornin’, but I crossed him. I got 
my hull bunch. Now we're over two-three 
rivers; they won’t turn back now. Haw- 
ses is a heap reasonabler than cows.” 

“Jim says you work too hard. You 
don’t need to be up all night on a remuda, 
he says—horses stick together. You don’t 
have to watch them every minute.” 

“Shore they do, ma’am. You don’t bed 
’em and tuck ’em in like you do cows. I 
wouldn’t be no cowman,” ‘superiorly. 
“Gimme two-three weeks on the trail,” 
he added eagerly, ‘‘I wouldn’t hatter watch 
so hard, like now. They feed against the 
wind, ma’am. I got the bell on that big 
white Del Sol mare. I allus listen which 
way the bell is soundin’, and so I allus 
know where they’re at. Why, sleep? I 
slep’ most a hour last night. When I don’t 
hear the bell I wake up. It’s easy if you 
savvy hawses. I ain’t gwine to lose nary 
head, to Aberlene, ma’am.” ~ 

He colored deeply. 

“‘T__well, I ain’t, now!”’ 

“T’ve got all good men, Cinquo,”’ said 
his deity. ‘‘They savvy cows and savvy 
horses.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” The boy’s throat gulped. 

“Have some coffee, Cinquo,”’ said Taisie. 
“Milly, give Cinquo something to eat. He 
hasn’t lost a head.” 

Seated comfortably on theground, Cinquo 
grew more confident. 

‘“Ma’am, ain’t the nights han’some?”’ he 
ventured. ‘‘So bright, quiet-like. Times, 
I lay on the groun’ by my hawse; come 
midnight, I kin hear the bell, and hear my 
hawses blow, nighest ones; er sometimes 
hear the cows grunt and blow, too, bellies 
full and right contented. So all the world’s 
kind o’ happy-like. And the stars is so fine, 
ma’am! Don’t you think so? Like glass, 
they air. Seems like God must ’a’ busted a 
winderpane and slammed the pieces right up 
agin the sky, and they stuck there, shinin’ 
like they was wet.”’ 


, 


“Everything I Own I’ve Got With Me, and All My Friends. No, Jim, I’m Going Th 


“Yes, Cinquo. So you 
stars too?” ; 

“Then we both do!” he 
young, shy eyes shone. Jj 
her knight, ready to risk al] jp 
So were his nights borne, sleep) 
and reverence. 

“Stahs!’’ broke in Milly, 
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gwinejto git me aapple! On 
done et,”’ she explained, ‘‘y 
McMasters gimme. He tal 
saddle pocket and said y 
‘Mister Sher’f,’ says I, ‘wh 
like disher cost now?’ says 
’a’ costed fifty cents,’ 
freight.’ ‘Huh,’ says I, ‘ef 
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Mr. Dan McMasters, he se 
“Go get my horse, Cinquo 
Taisie Lockhart imperatively 
pack the dishes. Come, we mi 
XxVI { 

ae night the stars, ind 
tallied with Cinquo’s de 
their pointed brilliances, Th 
nothing now, the silence, say; 
quavering coyotes, was dee 
peace. ; 
Contentment sat on the w 
On a gentle slope well-nigh fo} 
cattle were lying close packe) 
oval, less than a fifth of a mip 
half that distance across on thy 
Bedded on high, dry grass, in 
the breeze, themselves full ¢y 
water, they lay, heads high, | 
cover, blowing and chewing, 
and happy. ij 
The fire points of the coi 


meal now barely va 


faint sound of men’s voices, i 
night watch riding slowly, 
direction, two in the opposite 
so back from the bedded ani 
latter in some vague way kni( 
protected. They lay and gi 
having ended one more day of 
toward fate. 
“‘Ain’t that enough to mal 
happy?’ said Nabours to I 
(Continued on Page 
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‘}:1 Sol. Them cows is plumb 
| o roll in, Del. You and 
e'ro on at midnight, I reckon. 
Vier.” 
established distance from 
,1e tiny fire at Taisie’s tent 
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i| eyed, looking out through 
rtit the myriad-pointed sky. 
that it was the coffee taken 
kx -w that was not why she did 
rf she slept, she wakened al- 
hevicture before her of a ring 
ing her, his eyes calm, al- 
being tried on the point of 
sto any man. It was worse 
hi. for his life, she knew that. 
ri., général, judge, jury, been 
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sciined by the oppression of 
is drew her blankets beyond 
|zed the open air. Came the 
oids of Milly’s sleep, the 
fy animals picketed near by. 
1 bow and looked to the tiny 
h/iled as windbreak by old 
e.nd his wife Anita always 
1 \e scant serape above them. 
p’ She could not sleep. 

her on her elbow, looked up 
sind. Blancocito was stand- 
a toward the fringe of 


a! flanked their little emi- 
a flung up his head, snorting. 
wild have risen, for she was a 
i jad reared on the border. 
[rians? 
siat she felt a powerful hand 
ernouth. An arm forced her 
d/She looked up into the face 
E was a tall man, a strong 
nf she ceased struggling. She 
ni this was! 
_| he crouched beside her, 
Jen, stifling her voice, did he, 
hiyes fixed where those of the 
rs just had been, toward the 
thiket? 

ne heard his voice, though 
jad up. “Don’t call out! 
hi little trunk? Have you 


edunder his stifling hand, or 


d came save’ the hard 
nostrils, coveting air. 

allost tore free—did tear free. 
Inst over her, his body above 
n@olding her down, suddenly 
gto one knee, saw a move of 
1. {Her eardrums were almost 
7 ‘louble explosion just above 
lead fired at something in the 


y of night alarm—horses 
niuling. Taisie’s senses could 
uee to all the varied sounds. 
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lege that her horse had been 
rd man’s scream in the night, 
a the thief had shot one 
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ently she heard another 
ch terrified every man who 
ol fe: rumble and thunder of 

cattle, wakened by vague 


dsf shots in the night were not 
" rstood by them, hence omi- 
mping to their feet, addled 
bein their eyes, their tails high 
thr horns rattling, the herd by 
mi in the direction opposite 
ofrror, Then, swayed by the 
st ct left to them, they broke. 
height watch, caught by the 
_ Were pushed away, barely 
sain the night. The dreaded 
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The first salvation for any man meant 
leaving everything to the horse. To check 
or attempt to guide him meant death. Of 
better night sight than his rider, and no 
more eager than he to be trampled into a 
bloody pulp, the horse would put out 
unasked his limit of speed and care of 
footing. Trust him, also, to edge ahead or 
outside of any enveloping part of the herd. 

But after a mile of this madness in the 
dark, the master intelligence began to 
assert its purpose, to control brute terror. 
Those at the flank, at the rear, began to see 
points and streaks of flame. The two men 
ahead, at last free on the edge of the run, 
were crowding their horses against the 
front ranks of the cattle, jostling into them 
the best they could in a perilous give and 
take, firing their six-shooters across the 
faces of the leaders, trying to force them 
into a mill; such being the proper psychol- 
ogy in cows. 

The pistol lightning dwindled to firefly 
points, ceased. The reports had not been 
audible over the roar of the run. No one 
could reload the cap-and-ball revolver, and 
six shots left the pursuer reduced to quirt 
and*spur. To the few who remained at the 
encampment, there passed a lessening storm 
of sound. So at length came silence and 
suspense. 

Thinking that the first two shots had 
been fired by some of his own men, or 
possibly by a frightened woman, Nabours 
left no guard at the camp. The side en- 
campment alone had tenancy. 

The two women of Taisie sprang from 
their sleeping places and ran to the little 
tent, not to protect their mistress but to 
seek protection—Sanchez was gone with 
the others. They saw her, in the dim light, 
standing close to a tall man. This was cer- 
tainly not a true man of Del Sol, for he 
was not riding now. They ran back, unde- 
cided; could not see or hear what went on 
in the gloom. 

A voice spoke low to Taisie’s ear—a 
voice she knew. 

“The little trunk—is it in your tent?” 
The hateful question, itself an accusation 
for the asker, was repeated. 

“No!” she got strength to say, clutched 
by her fears, her anger, her sudden hatred. 

“Where is it, then? Quick!” 

“T’ll not tell you!” 

“Allright! Butwatch outforit! They’re 
alter itis 

“They wereafterit!’?’ Whowere “they’’? 
And who was this? Under which flag, all 
along, had been Dan McMasters, sheriff, 
captain? l 

She did not hear his voice again. Sud- 
denly, as though he sensed her indecision, 
she felt herself swept to his body as she 
stood, her own strong body helpless under 
strength of his. No hand was on her mouth, 
but she could not cry out. She felt his 
cheek laid against her cheek—for one-half 
instant; heard a sigh, a gasp, felt at her 
temple then a kiss as light and gentle as the 
embrace had been ruthless and savage. 
Then she was free. 

She stood alone. He was gone. Yes, he 
went that way, in the direction the flame 
of the two shots had lined out. He went 
lightly, swiftly. 

And in the morning, when first they 
sought why the great buzzards were hop- 
ping, they found a man, a dead man, with 
his hands crossed on his breast and his hat 
drawn down over his face. It was not Dan 
MeMasters. 

None of them knew who it was. But 
Taisie Lockhart knew that Dan McMasters 
had killed this man. Why? 

It was Sanchez, first back from the run, 
who first saw this dead man in the day- 
light, and he knew him. 

“Nombre de Dios!”’ 

Sanchez crossed himself. He knew the 
man’s feet, his boots, his spurs. Not so 
long ago he had tied those feet under a 
horse’s belly. 

Sanchez coursed like a questing hound 
for the sign. Many tracks of horses. A 
loose horse without the Fishhook brand. 
All of which made mystery enough. 

“Miss Taisie,’”’ demanded Milly, ‘‘you’se 
all a-trimble, chile! Who dat man? Who 
him were standin’ thah?”’ 

She caught the hand Taisie had against 
her bosom, the hand that covered her 
temple. 

“No! I don’t know!” she heard her 
mistress say. 

But Jim Nabours was harder to satisfy 
when he came in soon after sunup, his face 
lined as though he had lost pounds in the 
night ride. He cursed openly as he snatched 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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MOTH and INSECT PROOF* \ 


Luxuriously Beautiful + Surprisingly Low in Price 


UR exclusive, patented process, called “Sanitiz- 
ing,” introduces an entirely new principle in up- 
holstery and establishes a new standard of excellence. 
All material used is so treated, inside and out, as 
to destroy every vestige of insect life and make it 
proof against future attack. Leaves not the slightest 
odor nor injures the finest coverings. 

Rex Sanitized Upholstered Furniture 
eliminates a danger that menaces every living room 
and it is unsurpassed in beauty, style and comfort. 
Yet it costs no more than the ordinary kind. 

A Guarantee Bond With Every Suite! 

With every piece of genuine Rex Sanitized Uphol- 
stered Furniture purchaser receives a Guarantee Cer- 
tificate backed by The Globe Indemnity Company, a 
nationally known Bonding Company with assets of 
over $15,000,000.00. This gives double assurance 
that the furniture is honestly built and permanently 
moth proof. 


GOLD FURNITURE CO., CHICAGO 


Rex Court, Union Avenue at 22nd Street 
Another Boon to Housewives 


Rex Sanitizing Fluid is now available for 

FREE domestic use. Sprayed on clothing, furs, 

BOOKLET _draperies,rugs,etc.,itprotectsthem against 

Housewives: Write moths and insects, Ask your local dealer. 
forcopy of “TheUn- 
welcome Guest’ — 

and name of near- =< 

est authorized # 
dealer. _ ( S 


PROGRESSIVE * 
DEALERS 
Benefit by this new 
idea. Become an 
authorized dealer; 
write for prices 
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Viko Griddles, very heavy metal of 
uniform thickness, $2.25 and $3.00 


Viko Muffin Pans, 6 or 9 cups, 
5sc and 75¢ 


Viko Jelly Cake Pans, solid or loose 
bottoms, 30c to 55c 
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Viko Bread Pans, 4oc to 45c. Cookie Pans, 3 sizes, 85c to $1.30. Corn Cake 
Pans, 6, 9, or 12 cups, 65c to $1.20. Viko Angel Food Pans, $1.30 and $1.35. Pie 
Plates, 3 sizes, 25c to 35c. (Prices somewhat higher in extreme West and Canada) 


A Baker’s Dozen 


You are the baker and here is your lucky 
baker’s dozen of Viko baking utensils. 
Count them. How many have you? 


Confess! Are you one of the thousands of 
women who are sure they appreciate all the 
fine points of aluminum but have never 
tasted the joy of baking in good aluminum— 
like Viko? 

Viko is ideal! It heats uniformly for thor- 
ough, even baking, which does not burn or 
dry out the food. It insures bread, cakes, or 
pastry of unusually fine texture and with 
light, delicate crusts. Its quick heat is won- 
derful for muffins or pop-overs—the batter 
puffs up beautifully. 

Little or no greasing is required, so food is 
more digestible. Aluminum is not affected 
by fruit acids; you can leave your rhubarb, 


cherry, or apple pies in their Viko pans, 
for several days if you like, and put them 
on the table in their bright, attractive con- 
tainers. 

One more joy of Viko baking — the round 
corners, the tightly rolled edges, the ab- 
sence of seams, and the hard, polished sur- 
face to which food does not stick, make 
light work of cleaning up. 

Let VIKO, The Popular Aluminum, be 
your standby in all your kitchen tasks. It 
is the guaranteed product of the world’s 
foremost maker of aluminum ware. 
Strongly built of thick, tough metal, it 
wears long and serves well. 

Viko is popularly priced. And nearly all 
good stores sell it. Miniature Viko catalog 
No. A5 will gladly be sent on request. 


Dealers—Ask Your Jobber 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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sip, Taisie! He’s following 
Vit did he say? Ask where it 


te said to look out for it, to 
ic't understand , 

tid that that renegade Mc- 
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it make reply. The world 
t¢ much for her, overcoming. 
she said, pointing. 

nmiion broke from Nabours 
Sichez fling an arm, heard his 
eot on a horse, galloped over 
»z, stood, dismounted. Then 
tl dead man. 

a is-a hombre, Sefior Jeem!”’ 
sited. “‘We send-a heem to 
\: foot. How come-a heem 
“in jail? Nombre de Dios!” 
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sa the two wounds, an inch 
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r/ brain of Jim Nabours, up 
| rained to his limit over the 
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. ay, Sanchez!”? commanded 
breaking the tense silence 

aimed camp. ‘We've got to 

i} boys are holding three or 
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Sor Jeem,” replied the old 
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are holding ’em on a flat this side the pecan 
bottoms—three mile, I reckon. Ain’t it 
hell? They scattered like pa’tridges. I 
ain’t seen no one else.” 

“Yo, me an’ dos hombres!’’ began San- 
chez, excited, pointing. 

“Damn it, talk English, Sanchez!’’ in- 
terrupted Nabours savagely. 

“Seguro; muy bien, Seftor Corporal,”’ re- 
joined Sanchez. ‘‘I say, two man and me, 
we got plenty vacas round up. They send-a 
me for tobac’. We got h’eight, seven hoon- 
derd head. Most half-a da herd.” 

“Not half yet. Well, Dalhart, I’ve got 
toridethefan. Stay here and watch things. 
We'll make the gethering to this bed 
ground.” 

“But who done that shooting anyway?” 
demanded Dalhart suddenly. “‘That’s what 
started ’em.”’ 

Nabours looked over his shoulder to 
where Taisie sat. 

“‘Dalhart,”’ said he, ‘‘there’s funny busi- 
ness. The Rudabaugh gang is follering us, 
nigh as I can tell. They allowed to stam- 
pede the herd and then jump what was 
left of the camp.” 

“But who shot?” 

“T’d take my oath it was Dan McMas- 
ters, the man we sent out of our camp. 
Well, he killed one of his own men.” 

‘The hell!” 

“Yes, he did. Look yon!’’ The great 
birds now made a black blot on the grass. 
“That’s one of the Rudabaugh men. Mc- 
Masters killed him by mistake. He was 
right in Miss Taisie’s camp.” 

‘Jim,’ said the cow hunter at last, ‘‘that 
Austin gang don’t never mean fer no Del 
Sol herd nevertoleavethiscountry. Why?” 

“For the same reason they want that 
Burleson Lockhart scrip. For the same 
reason they killed Burleson Lockhart. Dal- 
hart, them carpetbaggers have got a big 
game on. All the state of Texas to steal— 
and they’re going to steal it! 

“And McMasters got away again! I 
thought he was our friend. We’re riding 
his horses and drinking his coffee now. 
She don’t know that. Dalhart, ef ever a 
girl needed a man to take care of her, yon’s 
one that does. One man’s better’n twenty, 
with a woman. She needs just one—and 
she ain’t got one. 

“Well, I got to go back. Come San- 
chez,’”’ he concluded. ‘You'll have to stay 
here and look out for the camp, Dalhart. 
They might come back. Shoot first!” 


Left in charge, Mr. Dalhart employed 
his own methods. First he inquired of the 
cook for hot water, got a tin pan of water 
on the base of the wagon tongue and found 
a bit of yellow soap. Cleaning his dusty 
face and hands the best he could, he em- 
ployed the very catholic beneficences of a 
split meal sack which the cook also used as 
a towel. Then he prowled among the bed 
rolls. After certain rummagings, he pres- 
ently emerged clad in a brand-new pair of 
the light-colored trousers, with heavy stripes 
of black, which then made Texan apothe- 
osis of male splendor. He even added a 
brilliant tie, which in good sooth repre- 
sented the heart hunger of Cinquo Centavos, 
and almost his last dime. Dalhart was a 
ruthless man. What he found to his notion 
in the several war bags he took, trusting to 
be able to explain. 

Oiled and curled as best might be in a 
cow camp, with a final sweep into better 
order of this strong sunburned beard, Mr. 
Dalhart at last walked straight across to 
Taisie’s bivouac, whither she had with- 
drawn. Without so much as by your leave, 
he ordered Taisie’s women to go on 
away. 

“T’m top rod here just now, Miss Lock- 
hart,” said he, “‘and I want to talk with 
you alittle while. This is my first chance.” 

The girl looked at him. She had been in 
tears. Her nerves were going. She was no 
longer the daring Taisie Lockhart. 

“Drive them away!’’ Her glance was 
toward the distant row of solemn black 
birds, advancing, hopping, staring. 

Dalhart dropped her tent flap into a 
screen. He found a bundle and seated him- 
self, not invited. 

“Miss Lockhart,” said he directly, “one 
way, I’m only one of your hands. In 
Uvalde you could find out who I am.” 

“T suppose so. You’re on point? That 
means my foreman thinks you know cows?” 

“Yes. Now Mr. Nabours and I been 
talking. We think we’ve been jumped by 
the Sim Rudabaugh bunch, of Austin. 
They don’t ever aim to let this herd get 


north, Miss Lockhart. They aim to break 


it up and get it headed west. 
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MONG the most expensively 


engineered cars 


in the world you 


will invariably find those equipped with 


HOO-DYE Hydraulic Shock Absorbers 


as stock equipment. 


For example, Lincoln, with unlimited 
investigating and research facilities 
at their command, have endorsed the 
Hoo-Dye by equipping every Lincoln with 
this comfort-bringing shock absorber. 


In this endorsement the Lincoln engi- 
neers have added their approval to the 
judgment of European engineers, who 
have equipped the majority of Europe’s 
finest cars with Hoo-Dyes. 


Where perfection in riding comfort is 
sought throughout the entire motor 
world Hoo-Dye is the ultimate decision. 


HOODY le 


Shock Absorbers 


Hydraulic 


THE HOUDAILLE CO. 


1416 West Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Houde Eng. Corp. Mfr's 
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OR floors of private as well as public buildings, 

KOVERFLOR is a revelation. Experience knows noth- 
ing like it. It is easily laid with a brush, on both wood and 
cement floors. There is nothing that affords such thorough 
protection. 


KOVERFLOR is a liquid floor covering. It creates a tile-like 
surface that protects floors against the wear and tear of 
usage, and against the action of water, oil, grease, and alkali. 


For Floors —Wood or Cement, Inside or Outside 


KOVEREFLOR is as effective in preventing cement floors 
from crumbling, as in keeping wood floors from decaying. 
KOVERELOR is supplied in attractive colors for wood and 
cement floors of kitchens, porches, bathrooms, laundries, 
cellars, garages, dairies, factories, hospitals, schools, and 
public buildings,— also for steamship and boat decks ex- 
posed to either fresh or salt water, and for linoleum. 


Ask your hardware or paint dealer about KOVERFLOR, or 
send us his name and receive the KOVERFLOR Sample Book. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


Manufacturers of World-accepted Standards in 
Varnishes, Enamels, and Allied Specialties 


STANDARD 
VARNISH CoO: 


‘of Illinois 


Licensees and Western 
Manufacturers 


443 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
55 Stevenson Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
506 OaklandAvenue, S.W. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Foreign Branches: 
London, Paris, Gothenburg 
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AUTO ENAMEL “ENAMEL 


Can be applied For every The immaculate 
one day and the architectural and and enduring 
car used the next household purpose white enamel 


2600 Federal St., Chicago 
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““They’ve got their own surveyors out— 
away west. We seen four camps of sur- 
veyors in west there this spring, where we 
was hunting strays. They’re locating range 
by the hundreds of sections—waste land 
nobody has wanted. They’re scrippin’ it, 
ma’am. They want all the scrip they can 
git, and they done got it most all.” 

He spoke of certain things. In his mind 
were certain other things. His bold eyes, 
virile, assertive, demanding, never left the 
alluring picture that Taisie Lockhart made 
for any man. She remained languid, in- 
different. 

““My father said Texas lands would go 


up. He was laughed at. You knew him— 
my father?” 
““No’m; I didn’t know him personal. 


But all Texas knowed Col. Burleson Lock- 
hart for a square man and a big man. This 
state needs him now; it shore does. We’ve 
got to clean up Austin, or Austin’s going to 
take all Texas away from the Texans. 

“Them folks don’t want you to git the 
first herd north, ma’am. They’|l drive that 
theirselves when they git things all fixed 
fer hit.” 

The girl buried her face in her hands 
again. Her shoulders trembled. The night 
had left her much unnerved. 

“Yes, Miss Taisie,’”’ said the man’s voice, 
now gentle. ‘‘Yore paw didn’t come back 
from up north. Sim Rudabaugh did. 
He ain’t like us. He’s a heap smarter’n us 
Texans. He’s seed more and been around 
more. No telling who’s in his gang. It 
takes a lot of big men to swing as big a deal 
as he’s got in mind. Now, there was 
Sher’f McMasters td 

“Don’t! Please don’t! And—what is it 
that brings you over here?” 

“All right, I won’t. I was only going to 
say, it all works out fer to prove the gen- 
eral scheme Jim Nabours and me both has 
told you about—Rudabaugh! That man 
made his boast in Austin, ma’am, last year, 
after he come back from up north, he’d 
have the last Del Sol cow. More! He said 
he was going to ride up to Del Sol and 
knock on yore front door! 

““What?’’ She flashed a sudden glance 
of wrath. 

“That’s all. Rudabaugh played to break 
you first. Then, when you hadn’t a way to 
turn—well 

“Miss Taisie Lockhart’’—his voice now 
rang rather true, very humble—‘“‘it’s bad, 
your lookout. You’ve’got all of us, yes; but 
like Jim said, twenty men ain’t the per- 
tection of one, fer a woman.” 

“But what is it that you mean?”’ 

“Now, I got to talk straight. Would you 
choose to look up at me, please?” 

She did not raise her face. 

‘Well, I throwed in with this trail herd 
because I’d saw you! I couldn’t turn back 
from going. I did allow that when we’d 
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made your stake for you and py 
your feet independent, with all p, 
every Texan back of you, wh 
when I couldn’t take no adyan 

then I was going to tell you] Was 
marry you. I thought by they 
more used to seeing me around,” 

Silence. The ruddy crown of 
ered her hid face, reddened with 
blushes. She rose, started away, 
at her side. } 

“Miss Taisie, this raid hag ¢hs 
whole world in one night. It’s | 
danger. You don’t need twenty y 
need one! The trail’s no place for 
married. But there’s a church 
Worth, and a Methodist preach 
be there afore long. That’s tim 
to think it over.” 

Anastasie Lockhart broke into 
hysterical laughter. 

“Ts it so funny, ma’am?” 

“Yes!” she rejoined. “ort 
that’s what Jim advised too, By 
said Austin. And it—it was anoth 
“Tt was Del Williams! Did 
him ‘ 

“T’ve told him nothing! He] 
me nothing! That’s nothing to be 
by you or me at any time! That 

“Well, I couldn’t help it—me | 
the minute I saw you, and folle 
cause I couldn’t no ways help it; 
needin’ just one such a man lik 
all—and all ——” 

His voice broke a bit under th 
astonishing male vanity had reee| 
who was she, an orphan, to hold 
high, when here was an hones 
Texan like himself? | 

Suddenly he reached out a ke 
hand. Her beauty was too mu¢ 
The girl shrank, caught a cup 
against her temple, where lay sti] 
kiss of the dark. 

“No! No! You must not! N 
someone, yes. I do! But I can! 

“T kin wait, Miss Taisie. I} 
wait till we’d sold your cows. I ju| 
things had broke so maybe it’d}} 
didn’t wait.” 

‘Wait!’ was all she could sa’ 

Torn and unhappy, she bent} 
head once more. He was man en} 
away. 

When he was gone she reflec! 
had been man enough to come. | 

And thereafter, in yet mort! 
self-searching, she reasoned thal 
her fate now had cast her ini! 
where a woman’s range of choit/ 
narrow. After all, who was she} 
fulfillment of the old dream of hi 
piness? She sought comfort in/f 
It is poor comfort for a womat) 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


y’ve had time to think it 
course, young ladies are 
» peppery if they’re good- 


27” inquired Riesa. ‘“‘Be- 
» peppery I’d empty that 
; on the ground this minute 
at you only got what was 
future.” 
(d for me,” said old Mr. 
ving the pitcher from the 
ig it on his lap. “What I 
if with particular disgust, 
, as the contemptible puerile 
le like Ned Cheever, who 
rio reason whatever—some 
vor unworthy jealousy—and 
uch and hold it, forgetting 
fea and rudely rejecting all 
1d reconciliation. I hate a 
y 


nw just what you are driv- 
i, s,”’ said Riesa, “but if you 
«hat Mr. Cheever didn’t get 
} reason to go and stay went 
ve got little sister wrong; 
2ier certainly needs looking 
li if it has led you into the 
\ been making overtures. I 
idge, darling, but I’m poor 
, 
| 


y eet 
i thing, granddaddy, it 


ts sister very sad to see you 
Vodbury so when she likes 


y much.’ 
id man’s keen humorous 

int smile, and then, jump- 
1, imprinted a light kiss on 
» of his head and hurried off 
aise. The old gentleman, as 
her, raised his hand and 
u.ed the place where the 
sething. else had fallen. 
1%, and then gave a short 


, fter all, one is just about 
nher,” he muttered, ‘‘but 
1¢ this is damned uncom- 


1 handsome case of morocco 
itnd poured himself another 
. 


ny his cigar and taking a 


1 Wickham came quietly 
h) side of the house. So nice 
‘jalking quietly instead of 
Gttering out, whooping and 
diy people, who might be 
gndpa didn’t happen to be 
aid to him. Johnny, appar- 
0 2ar, and made for the front 
ckening his pace if any- 
t3, grandpa raised his voice 
3 {mething peremptory in its 
2 the desired effect. 
2, child?” queried old Mr. 
eihis grandson, registering 
, 0d before him. “Am I a 
sience?’” 
m replied Johnny, and then, 
nsf, “No, sir, granper.” 
o(” said the old gentleman, 
et smile. “I rather fancied 
ee dodging me lately, even 
ey; but it was a mere fancy, 
I keeping you from any 
€2ment or could you spare 
two?” 


s¢rou are getting a little too 
You don’t care if I feel 


band,” the old gentleman 
ju and Dare-Devil Dicky 
007 Wayne Peters and Sure- 
Mater and Harold the Hard 
ge}; —_”” 

Un it any more,” Johnny 
an} at once realizing his fatal 
n {fort to withdraw. 

alr tightened his clutch on 
hy. admiring. 
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RANDFATHER GOES 
TO THE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“Oh, you tipped him the black spot, did 
you? Well, perhaps ’Gene isn’t exactly 
suited to a life of crime. If it came to gore, 
I believe ’Gene would blench. But here’s 
the point, Johnny. I don’t want to have a 
posse raiding your cave or anything like 
that—understand.”’ 

Johnny nodded miserably. 

“There is a cave, then? I was pretty 
sure of it, but I like to have you confirm 
me. The idea is that your mother’s grass 
rug isn’t exactly the sort of thing for it. 
You want rich Turkey carpet and rare 
tapestries to fix it up according to Hoyle; 
so you just sneak that rug quietly back to 
the porch. Do you get me?” 

“Y-yes,”’ Johnny stammered. 

“And I want that buckhorn-handled 
sheath knife of mine restored, also my read- 
ing glass, and you can tell Dicky Drew to 
restitute the double barrels of his father’s 
shotgun. Harold will have to take back 
that aluminum skillet to Mrs. Benton. 
I’m a good fellow, you understand, and an 
ex-pirate, myself, and I don’t want to blow 
the gaff on any of you, but you’ve got to 
come across with all of the plunder—all of 
it, you understand, and we’ll have an 
understanding that there are to be no more 
depredations by your band in the United 
States. If you want to cross the Rio 
Grande in a body you’ve got my free con- 
sent. But, mark me, Jack Wickham; the 
swag must be restored ere the morrow’s 
sun sinks in the west. R-remember.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ said Johnny meekly, and then 
with sudden eagerness, ‘‘Was you really 
a pirate once?” 

“T’ve been called one,’’ the old gentle- 
man admitted. ‘‘But don’t lose sight of the 
main issue. You fellows bring back the 
things you stole.” 

“We only borrowed them, really,” 
Johnny explained, obviously relieved. ‘‘We 
just played we robbed. Can I go now?” 

“One minute,” said his grandfather. 
“What’s Ned Cheever mad at you about? 
He doesn’t come to see you any more, I 
notice.” 

Johnny was silent. He hated to go into 
this thing again. It was one of these things 
that a fellow would prefer to forget. Then, 
of all the family, grandfather was the hard- 
est to fool, and he had a way.of screwing 
damaging admissions from one. If he got 
sore about Ned Cheever he might tell about 
the robber band, and all kinds of trouble 
might ensue. 

“Well?” queried old Mr. Wickham. 

“He’s mad at Riesa and Mr. Wood- 
bury,” said Johnny. “They kidded him 
one night he was here, and he got sore and 
beat it over to Robinson’s.”’ 

There was a perfectly truthful statement 
with all the plausibility of fiction and noth- 
ing of its appearance. 

“H’m!” said the old gentleman. ‘Well, 
if that’s so I seem to have done you an in- 
justice, Johnny. Of course it’s quite possi- 
ble for something unpleasant to happen in 
the family or the community without you 
being at the bottom of it, and I must try to 
hold that thought. I think that I have a 
dime somewhere in my pocket.” 


Johnny was wrong. On the tragical 
evening alluded to, Ned Cheever did not 
beat it over to Robinson’s. The fact that he 
turned down the street where the Robinsons 
were domiciled was entirely fortuitous. It 
might have led to Rome or to Mandalay or 
Dublin or Jericho so far as Cheever was con- 
cerned. All roads were alike to him, rocky, 
and, metaphorically, strewn with thorns and 
beset with pitfall and with snare. He passed 
the Robinsons’ house without a glance at 
ora thought of the blobs of white that, glim- 
mering through the gloom, were evidence of 
Hazel Robinson and her porch guests of the 
evening. Their voices, joyously raised in 
song to the accompaniment of a ukulele, 
were by him unheard. He was preoccupied. 
Now and then he talked to himself in short 
sentences. It was, in his opinion, the dick- 
ens of a world, to put it mildly; a world full 
of long-necked, pin-headed excrescences 
that needed killing; of snub-nosed, mischief- 
making, freckled little liars; of venom- 
tongued, bad-tempered, unreasoning and 
fickle female girls that a man was in darn 
big luck to have found out in time. Darn 
big luck! A mighty good thing that it had 
happened! 
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F you want to swing into your work with a real zest; if you want 
to get genuine satisfaction out of your fight for success—then 
you must give your feet a chance to do what Nature intended 


them to do. 


Of course, you know the outer side of the bottom of your foot from 
heel to ball is a finely built weight-carrying structure. Give it a 
proper foundation so it can do its work without strain and your 


feet will put joy into the brisk walk, and enable you to 
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The Arch Preserver Shoe, with its real ‘‘chassis,’”’ provides such a 
foundation—and keeps your feet vigorous and eager to help you. 
Not the slightest little ache or pain, not even a touch of discom- 
fort, no matter if you have to walk clear across the town. The 
concealed built-in anchored bridge gives the needed support, yet 
there is no stiffness. The Arch Preserver Shoe bends freely at the 
ball, the only place your foot bends. 


Health, vigor and ‘‘go’’—yet the Arch Preserver Shoe is made in 
the smartest styles, and of the finest leathers. 


Send for booklet, ‘‘A Man and His Feet” 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC., Dept. S-4, Rockland, Mass. 
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(The Talbot Shoe Co., St. Thomas, Ont., are licensed 
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with E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass., for the making of men’s 
and boys’ shoes, and with The Selby 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, for the 
making of women’s and misses’ shoes. 
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woman’s shopping instinct. 
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struction and the cleaner way 
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And when you wear Sealpax, 
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Yes, on the whole, Cheever considered 
that he was to be congratulated. Of course 
it gave a man a poor opinion of women, and 
all that sort of thing, but it was better to be 
undeceived in time. He might have gone 
on thinking that Miss Wickham was a 
sweet and lovely girl with a heart of gold 
and a nature conforming in every way with 
her goodly outside; he might have fallen in 
love with the little termagant, married her 
and been unhappy ever after. Yes, he was 
lucky. He had a good notion to go back 
and wait for Mr. Woodbury around the 
corner—just to see him safely home. Ha, 
ha! But if he did that, people might get the 
idea that the motive of the homicide was 
jealousy instead of a strong public spirit. 
No, the best thing to do would be to dis- 
miss the whole matter from his mind—call- 
ing himself lucky and letting it go at that. 

Accordingly Cheever continued his walk, 
and in the days and weeks that followed he 
continued in the same sensible determina- 
tion. Eventually he did call on Hazel Rob- 
inson, but, then, he also called on Marian 
Keble and Sally Lingard and Rhoda Hiller 
and one or two others. He did not call on 
Riesa Wickham, but once or twice he met 
members of her family. He met little 
Johnny Wickham in the village and greeted 
him much as usual, but Johnny merely 
responded by a derisive contortion of his 
visage and passed on. He met Mrs. Wick- 
ham, and Mrs. Wickham smiled and re- 
marked on the beauty of the weather, but 
her manner was constrained, and she, too, 
passed on. Mr. Wickham, encountering 
him one afternoon at the country club, just 
nodded and continued his conversation 
with the chairman of the greens committee. 
That was not so remarkable, as Mr. Wick- 
ham used nods a great deal in the interest 
of economy of speech, and had never been 
effusive. As a matter of fact he rather liked 
Cheever, but he still considered his daugh- 
ter to be a mere child and regarded the 
young men who came to see her in the light 
of little playmates. The discontinuance of 
Ned’s visits had not been brought to his 
attention. But Ned took it in high dudgeon 
and again assured himself that he was in 
luck, escaping a connection with such a 
family. 

This thought was still in his mind an 
hour or two after when he saw old Mr. 
Wickham approaching him on the other 
side of the street. Resolving not to give 
this doddering old brute a chance to snub 
him, he averted his head and strode on. 

“c Hey!” 

It was old Mr. Wickham’s voice, but 
Cheever was-not supposed to know that it 
was he who was being shouted at in that 
peremptory tone. 

“Hey, you! Ned Cheever!” 

Cheever paused irresolutely, and then, 
forcing a smile and waving his hand, was 
about to proceed when he was again 
checked. 

“Come over here, damn you,” called 
Mr. Wickham irritably. “Want me to 
play tag with you?” 

Reluctantly Cheever crossed the road 
and shook the hand that the old gentleman 
offered him. 

“‘T’d like to know what the devil is the 
matter with you, young fellow,” said old 
Mr. Wickham sternly. ‘‘Making me stand 
here yelling my day and night lights out, 
and not so much as turn your head!’’ 

“T was in a hurry, sir,’”’ Cheever an- 
swered, somewhat abashed. 

“Hurry, my foot! What have you got to 
hurry about? You don’t seem to be in any 
hurry to come over to the house, I notice.” 

“To tell you the honest truth, I’ve a 
habit of not going where I’m not wanted,” 
said Cheever. 

“Poppycock! Who said you weren’t 
wanted? I want you; ain’t that enough?”’ 

Arent grinned. “It’s a good deal,” he 
said. 

“And my dear little grandson wants 
you,”’ old Mr. Wickham continued. ‘‘He 
hasn’t been the same child the last few 
weeks, he misses you so. Goes off by him- 
self and cries. No appetite to speak of. 
Pathetic! Makes me sad to see him.” 

“T saw him, myself, the day before yes- 
terday,” said Cheever dryly. 

“H-m-m! Well, spit it out. What’s the 
trouble with you and Riesa? I might help 
to straighten things, there’s no telling. 
Little pepper box! Stiff-necked young ass! 
I’m not such a fool as I look. I told a hack 
driver that once when he was trying to 
soak me on the fare, and he told me that he 
didn’t have no idea that I was or he’d have 
charged me twice as much. Well, how 
about it?”’ 


; 


Cheever was really touch’ 
interest, and intimated as. 
there’s nothing to straighten, 
he continued. ‘I’ve got it st 
How’s the sciatica? It does 
troubling you much. Well,’ 
my way.” 

“Here, wait a moment, ec 
called the old gentleman, 

“Sorry, sir, but I can’t g 
you later. Good-by.” — 

He sprinted off, leaving ¢ 
ham standing and glaring a 
the liveliest indignation, 
plumb to!’’ he snarled vicioy 
a mule-headed moron, you're 
pup; you haven’t got the sey 
hen or the manners of a h 
ape, and I hope that si 
Woodbury —— No, 
but ——”’ q 


y 


edly intolerable anguish, 
or Cimmerian profundity of de 
tle smile and half sigh from 
matron: ‘Dear me! Howsil 
A gray-headed old codger, ¢ 
ically at the reénactment of 
edy in which he played juvenié 
long ago? “Lemme see! . 


joke. Ned, for instance: WI 
mention of Riesa’s name made} 


bluffers, both, but—still ; 
always tell. ik 


And so in the days that follow 
bumping along in the same 
tended various and sundry so 
in Deepdene, and at some of 
Riesa again and at all of them 
of her. And, as before, whe 
Miss Riesa’s nose went up in 


commonplace, nipping 
Cheever had half formed ofr 
little friendly, only friendly ad 
the news of her that he receive 
evitably coupled her name 3 
Albert Woodbury, until all thi 
expect was the announcement 
inite engagement. en 
It was currently rumored ¢) 
bert Woodbury’s family being! 
wealthy families of Deepden 
Woodbury himself a rising 
the banking business—alreaqy 
cashier with a presumably 
Mrs. Wickham regarded her di 
suitor with favor. In the past 
garded Ned Cheever with fat 
had an idea that Mr. Cheever! 
very nice to Riesa. . 
to discuss the subject, bu 
certainly had that idea. | 
Johnny had taken a dislike t 
man, and when a sweet-naturt 
child dislikes and_ distrusts 2 
may be sure that there is some 
about him. And then Mr. | 
only ordinary prospects an he 
had heard, something pe 
Careless about money, at lea 
she informed Mr. Wickham, th 
that Riesa wouldn’t encourage 
bury if she didn’t like him. 
was a very nice young fellow‘ 
simply adored him. a 
Well, it was only natural 
ver under the circumstances 8” 
Riesa the treatment due to 
tongued, bad-tempered, UnI<® 
fickle female to whom he wast 
different. Also that, having 
of her, he took care that she 8 
certain news of him. rou cal 
you confide in the right perso™ 
(Continued on Page’ 
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il path worn by Ned Cheever 
ant lot between Holliston 
‘as becoming obliterated by 
e efforts of kindly Nature, 
1 strawberry, rag, milk and 
etween Brockley and Hollis- 
ez trodden into another diag- 
she glad feet of Mr. Albert 
.|Mr. Woodbury, traversing 
sidered this a passably good 
vith some tolerably nice fami- 
t there were in his matured 
| drawbacks to everything— 
e or little drawbacks. One of 
backs was even then running 
and, seeing this, Mr. Wood- 
| a bitter curse. 
iny Wickham with a happy 
ng flung himself forward and 
Woodbury’s leg, Mr. Wood- 
\d said quite amiably, “Why, 
”” He even allowed the little 
in attached to his limb while 
everal steps so encumbered. 
ed and begged to be released. 
ride on your back then,” 


stl tie, Mr. Woodbury made a 
ypiition that they two should 
in and together as far as Acacia 
seyrate, he, Woodbury, to pro- 
hiy’s house and Johnny to go 
| illage, where he could buy 
‘ts’ worth of candy, Wood- 


a a spotless collar and a 


ale the operation. 

kw long you can be gone,” Mr. 
-srgested when they came to 
> (the ways. 
ec how quick I can go, don’t 
dohnny, rather puzzled. 

”’ replied Mr. Woodbury. 
“cd, “Count a hundred every 
ta: a step, all the way. But 
i «n’t count as high as that?”’ 
a Johnny declared. 

r vice, perhaps, but not all the 
» \lage and back. I'll bet you 


ju! will you bet?” the child in- 

owiy. 

nt” 

odiry was not as a rule reckless 

mé;ers, and he felt that he had 

errather too liberal. Johnny 

ttldisappointed; but then, ten 
ti cents, and the thing had 

oring aspect. ; 

it,,he said, and began to count. 

ut) later he was simplifying the 

eqating by tens and had got as 

ecier when he met his grand- 


” sid old Mr. Wickham, observ- 
iusal mode of his progression. 
ncof a performance is this, 
mation of a well-known tra- 
ta. going through the gumbo? 
> ky idea?” 
s¢enty, eighty, ninety, hun- 
at,” Johnny explained; and, 
2, plained at length. 
S jst poking fun at you,” said 
atir. “He didn’t really mean 
colln’t have meant it. Why, it 
e ju all the afternoon and he 
ay any chance of a little romp 
\ isn’t reasonable. Do you 

ats to stick there all afternoon 
dyout your sister to entertain 
sul the old gentleman. “How 
yc started? Well, I’ll bet he’s 
mit now why his little friend 
re and get up in the chair 
1 éd rumple his hair and strad- 
kk id have some real fun.” 
loced as if he thought there 
om -hing in that, but a doubt oc- 
‘im “Mother said I was to keep 
rdn,”’ he said. 
L haps she thinks Mr. Wood- 
1't»ve you,” old Mr. Wickham 
thightfully. “She may be 
Ss out foaming at the mouth 
ou But I don’t think so. No, 
mi at all. Do you?” 

T/lied little Johnny, with deep 
- |He lets me do anything to 


ae] 


rséie does,” agreed the old gen- 
T)t’s because he loves you and 
) ve you ask him questions— 
thioersonal ones.” 

s Hsonal?”’ Johnny asked. 
if}ou asked him if he didn’t 
'e¢ would look better if feathers 
t,|ke an ostrich’s neck, that 
‘ Hsonal question. But you’re 
m You scoot down and get 
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your candy and hurry back to Mr. Wood- 
bury. I’ll bet you a quarter you can’t make 
it in ten minutes.” 

Johnny considered that for the merest 
fraction of time and then set off as fast as 
his short legs could carry him, which was no 
mean rate of speed. Old Mr. Wickham 
grinned fiendishly as he set his face home- 
ward. 
quized—“‘you may get her, my lad, but 
your path of true love won’t run any 
smoother than I can help with Johnny’s 
able assistance. I’ll bet Johnny springs the 
feathers on you before you’re an hour older. 
I could see that the idea took root.” 


Another hour elapsed and Mr. Woodbury 
descended the steps of the porch and turned 
to raise his hat in farewell to Riesa, who 
stood by the door with her little brother at 
her side. 

“At eight o’clock then?’ called Mr. 
Woodbury, with a dazzling smile. 

“At eight o’clock,’”’ Riesa assented. “Off 
winder-sign!”’ 

““Can’t I go, too?’”’ Johnny asked. 

Mr. Woodbury laughed pleasantly. 
“Afraid not, Johnny, old chap,”’ he replied 
kindly, and then departed. 

It was really remarkable how quickly 
the smile left his face as he struck into the 
trail across the lots and how viciously his 
straight black eyebrows came together and 
his jaws clamped. He smote the palm of 
one hand with the fist of the other. 

“T’ve just about got to the end of my 
string with that little beast,’’ he told him- 
self savagely. ‘‘How anybody, even a 
mother, can tolerate him, is beyond me! 
And it’s beyond me how Riesa stands him,” 
he resumed after considering the mystery. 
“Honestly you’d think—under the cireum- 
stances, at least I’ll be hanged if I 
don’t sometimes think that she encourages 
him. How does it always happen that 
every time ”? He turned this idea over 
in his mind and finally rejected it. “I sup- 
pose that, being his sister, she’s used to him; 
but if ever a kid needed taking in hand— 
well, it’s got to come to a showdown, and 
tonight there won’t be any chance of the 
little whelp butting in. I guess she under- 
stands that I’m not going to be played fast 
and loose with. Well, if she turns me down 
after—but she won’t.” 

The smile began to come back. His fond 
fancy pictured a nook, sheltered and ob- 
secured. He knew the exact nook in an 
angle of the clubhouse porch. He and 
Riesa occupied it, and her golden head was 
reposing on the silken breast ‘of his doublet 
while his arm embraced her yielding form. 

“Yes, I love you, Albert,’’ she was whis- 
pering. ‘‘I feel that the time for subterfuge 
or concealment is past. From the first I 
was strangely attracted by you and the 
strength of that feeling frightened me and I 
strove to resist it, as a girl will. Cheever 
was a girl’s infatuation, but I am now a 
woman, and my woman’s heart is yours, 
yours, my darling, and yours alone.”’ 

Fancy, like Nature, is wonderful! 


As Riesa reéntered the house she en- 
countered her grandfather in the hall. 

“What’s this going to break loose at 
eight o’clock, sister?’’ the old gentleman 
inquired. 

“Costume dance at the country club, 
granddads,” she told him. ‘‘All the beauty 
and chivalry of Deepdene, and I’m going 
to go as a cynosure. How are you going?” 

“T was thinking I might go as a nice 
Victorian gentleman,” said Mr. Wickham, 
quite seriously. 

“Poor granddads!” sighed Riesa pity- 
ingly. ‘‘It must be awful to’’—she hesi- 
tated—‘“‘to have rheumatism and things!” 

“To be a tottering old back-number and 
have to stick by the inglenook and avoid 
the night air,’’ suggested old Mr. Wickham. 
“Well, have a good time, honey. You'll 
only be young once.”’ 

“T’ll bet you were a regular devil when 
you were young,” Riesa called after him. 
“Shook a wicked foot in the Virginia reel 


“Don’t make a racket when you come in, 
and wake me up,” cautioned the old gentle- 
man as he toiled painfully upstairs to his 
room. 


At the appointed time Mr. Albert Wood- 
bury drove his smart runabout up to the 
curb before the front gate and properly, 
instead of rudely honking, got out and made 
his arrival known viva voce. Twenty min- 
utes after that, Riesa took her seat beside 
Mr. Woodbury and was driven off in the 
direction of the country club. Ten minutes 


“There’s one thing,’ he solilo-: 
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more and Mrs. Wickham caught Beulah, 
the parlor maid, sneaking upstairs with 
some clothes over her arm, and requested 
an explanation. 

Beulah seemed a little disconcerted, 
“Tt’s Mr. Wickham’s dress suit, ma’am,’ 
she stammered. “I’m taking it up to him. 
He’s been having it pressed.” 

Mrs. Wickham was amazed. Her hus- 
band had firmly and flatly refused to attend 
the evening function, and was, at the mo- 
ment, in the library; and for that matter 
his ag clothes had been in no need of 
pressin 

“Old Mr. Wickham, ma’am,’ 
Beulah. 

‘Well, for goodness’ —T’lltake them up to 
him,” said Mrs. Wickham, and presently 
rapped at her father-in-law’s door and, at 
his invitation, opened it and entered. Mr. 
Wickham was in his dressing gown, but 
there was a particularly spruce air about 
him. His silver locks, smoothly brushed, 
looked more silvery than ever. His feet 
were incased in black silk socks and glisten- 
ing pumps; he exuded an odor of cologne; 
a shirt of fine linen, its bosom already stud- 
ded with pearls, was laid out on the bed 
with a high collar and a white tie. A pair 
of white kid gloves that looked as if they 
had just been tried on, lay beside them with 
a white silk muffler and a collapsed hat. 

“For goodness’ sake, father!”’ Mrs. 
Wickham ejaculated, staring at him. 
‘“What does all this mean?” 

“Let me relieve you of the rorty togs,”’ 
said the old gentleman, taking the gar- 
ments from her. ‘‘Thank you, my dear, 
but you needn’t have troubled. Beulah 
would have brought them. What does all 
this mean? It means that I’m going to 
trip the light fantastic toe at the club, my 
love. You and Richard can stick by the fire 
and lapse into the torpor of old age if you 
want to, but I’m going out among ’em. I'll 
excuse you now, Emily, my dear.” 

“But, father wy 

“But, my dear Emily, I’m about to 
change my clothes and the first things 4 

He picked up his trousers, and Mrs. 
Wickham went out. As the door closed she 
heard him singing: 

“T mean to give the girls a treat 

As down the street I stray, 
And as they gaze in blank amaze, 
I hear the darlings sa-ay: 
“** He’s got’emon! He’s got’em on — 


’ explained 


999 


Mrs. Wickham waited to hear no more, 
but ran downstairs and burst into the 
library. “Richard,” she cried, “your poor 
father’s going crazy!”’ 


“Keep both hands on the wheel and your 
eye on the road,’’ admonished the Empress 
Josephine. ‘‘This is no petting party.” 

Mr. Woodbury, as Romeo, with a jaun- 
tily feathered scarlet pudding-basin cap on 
his sleek head and a dressing gown mod- 
estly concealing doublet and trunk hose, 
had in fact dropped his right hand care- 
lessly on his right knee and was edging it 
toward Riesa. 

ST can drive with one hand just as well 
“Keep off the sidewalk, if you don’t 
mind. I know it’s smoother than the road, 
but it seems eccentric to drive a car on it.” 

Mr. Woodbury corrected the slight devi- 
ation toward the curb. The flash of a street 
light on his face showed Riesa that he 


as 


| looked annoyed. 


“What a heavenly night!”’ she sighed. 
“What a duck of a little car this is!” 

“And isn’t it wonderful to be alone, for 
once!”’ exclaimed the young man, a little 
mollified. 

“You aren’t exactly alone.”’ 

“No; that makes it better. We are 
alone, and that, to me, means happiness. 
Oh, Riesa, you HY 

“Look out for the little dog!” Riesa 


cried. 

“What little dog? I don’t see any little 
dog.” 

“Perhaps I imagined it,”’ said Riesa. ‘I 
think I’m a little nervous tonight, but it 
may be the way you don’t pay attention to 
your driving makes me jumpy. Suppose 
you just drive and let me do the talking.” 

“T’ve got something to say that you 
can’t very well say for me.’ 

“Damn,” said Riesa. ‘‘There you are!”’ 

“Not that, ” Mr. Woodbury protested. 
“Riesa, you know 

“Listen, Romeo,’ said Riesa. ‘I want 
you to understand that I’d like to dance a 
little tonight and I can’t do that with a 
broken leg or a broken neck. We only just 
missed that hydrant.” 
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“We weren’t within a mile of it,’’ Wood- 
bury declared indignantly. “‘ However ——”’ 

They were out of the village limits by 
this time and on the macadamized stretch 
that led to the club. Woodbury grasped 
the wheel firmly with both hands and 
stepped on the gas emphatically. The duck 
of a little car made a falcon swoop forward 
and the figures on the speedometer began 
to move along their slot under the tiny 
bulbed light until well into the roaring 
forties. There Woodbury held steadily 
until the lights of the clubhouse rushed at 
them. 

“Don’t stop,” said Riesa. ‘“‘You really 
can drive when you give your whole mind 
GO bea 


The fox-trotting pack was in full cry 
when Josephine and Romeo made their 
appearance and were duly announced in 
stentorian tones by Jimmy Reagan, who, 
masked and appropriately clad as a yeo- 
man of the guard, acted as doorkeeper. 
Jimmy was in fine form that night. A 
Friar of Orders Gray had passed in a min- 
ute or two before. ‘‘ Excuse me,” Jimmy 
had stage-whispered, ‘‘did you say you 
were a friar or a broiler?’’ And “Romeo, 
Romeo, wherefore art thou. Romeo?’ he 
asked Woodbury. 

“Why not?’’ Woodbury demanded in- 
cautiously. 

“Because, me boy, you haven’t the legs 
fOr 1G. 

And Josephine laughed heartlessly. 
Woodbury was glad of the vizard that hid 
the crimson witness of his anger and em- 
barrassment. He was not in his very best 
humor to begin with. The little extra spin 
that he had taken at Riesa’s suggestion 
had, contrary to his sudden hope and 
expectation, permitted no philandering. 
Riesa had insisted on continuous speed, 
and speed demanded concentration of care 
and attention on the going. So it had been 
a ride and nothing more. “But,” Mr. 
Woodbury told himself, “‘she isn’t going to 
hold me off much longer, by George! I’ll 
give her an hour or two to dance the devil 
out of herself and then—we’ll see!”’ 

Sometime later his inadequate party- 
colored legs were moving over the floor 
cleverly enough in company with Jo- 
sephine’s ribbon-laced ankles and a burly 
ruffian in sea boots and petticoats whose 
cocked hat was decorated with skull and 
crossbones, fingered the hilt of his cutlass 
and scowled malevolently. Esmeralda, 
dragging a toy goat behind her with a 
string, pressed the pirate’s arm. 

“Don’t they make a lovely couple!”’ she 
exclaimed with an excess of enthusiasm, 
and then laughed, pleasantly malicious at 
the flash of the pirate’s eyes through the 
holes in his mask. ‘‘ Don’t be peeved about 
a little thing like that, Ned,’’ she con- 
tinued. ‘“‘Go up and ask her to tread but 
one measure, drink one cup of wine.”’ 

“Nothing doing,’ replied the pirate. 
“Treading measures is the one thing I don’t 
do well. If I could measure my tread it 
might be different.”’ 

“‘Ain’t you the witty thing!’”’ remarked 
Esmeralda, alias Hazel Robinson. “It 
seems to be catching, tonight. Bonnie 
Dawson told me I ought to have worn a 
steeple hat and a broom and come as Witch 
Hazel. Don’t ask me if that got my goat, 
because Sam Peet was there first with that 
quip. But isn’t this masking silly when 
everybody knows everybody? Isn’t Mrs. 
Henry Hutt wonderful as Mary Queen of 
Scots! They’d need heavy timbers on any 
scaffold they led her to. Art thinks he’s 
fooling me with that Ku Klux rig—yes, 
that’s Art. He’s got something in his mouth 
to disguise his voice, too, but he hasn’t 
done anything to his hands. The only one 
I’m puzzled about is the old man with the 
young feet. It couldn’t be 

“By ginger, I believe it is!’’ said the 
pirate, looking earnestly at the person indi- 
cated. ‘It seems incredible, but there isn’t 
another nose like that in the wide world. 
His mask hardly reaches around it; but he 
never goes anywhere! Look at him flirting 
with Mrs. Todman!”’ 

“You scoot and talk to some other lady 
awhile,’’ Miss Robinson suggested. ‘‘ You’re 
making trouble for both of us. My Grand 
Kleagle i is watching us with a jaundiced eye, 
and so’s the Empress Josephine. She doesn’t 
like it a little bit.” 
ee ay I thought that,” said Cheever, 

But Esmeralda left him, tucking her goat 
under her arm as she went, and he took her 
advice so far as to accost a Castilian sefior- 
ita, whose patronymic was Higgs, and with 


her essayed a twostep whic 
sea boots and his congenita 
the dance, was a painful or 
Relinquishing his partner tg 
as Siegfried, he retired to ay 
and considered his resolutio; 
rotten business with Rie 
finally. Of course it wa 
but perhaps he had not 
explicit with her; too pere: 
Not patient enough. St 
on his own dignity. He wo 
cided, throw pride to the w 

get the thing settled any 
she preferred that limber-legg 
skipjack, that was strictly 


ut 

A hand fell smartly on hig 
looking up he saw at his 
distinguished figure in e 
broad ribbon of blue wa 
bosom of his shirt and an 
cient vintage, set rakishly 
head. Looking closer he 


“Quit your kidding,” | 
pirate, rising as he spoke 
Mr. Wickham, but aren’t 

“T may be,”’ answered the 
himself up with dignity, 
I may not be. If you refer 
I resent the implication a 
punch, sir, is criminally w 
not been for the foo 
liberality of my friend, 
Swat —— 

“Freddy Watts,’’ said the pi 
have to talk to Freddy.” 

‘Say nothing to Mr. W; 
kindness and appreciation,’ 
“‘He’s m’ friend. But w 
I’ve a word for your ear. ¥ 
material. Hist! Capt'n, t 
have I foiled the base kna 
girl to the porch, but Old § 
track. Listen! I drew a 
and sat down and lit a cig 
that had burned out I lit 
conversation between the 
whole world might have he 
At the lighting of the seco: 
Pants allowed that they migl 
back; so they went.” oi 

Cheever was sufficiently 
the sense of this farrago, but the 
comfort in it for him. A fool} 
Age, or the punch, had ce 
old Mr. Wickham’s mind 
ham seemed to read his t 

““Can’t stave him off fo 
He’s a persistent son-of-a 
you to get into action, C 
how come, and implore 
You don’t deserve it, treatin 
tional creature, but she’s g 
streak and she may over 
keep away from Hazel 
once aboard the lugger 

“T don’t see her now 
looking about him. 

The other started at 
made a rapid survey of 
mit!” he cried. ‘‘He’s 
again.” 


It was only too true. The 
of-a-gun was, at the moment, 
recess of the porch tha 
ously decided upon as sui 
pose. He had injudiciot 
spots during the eveni 
some unknown buttins 
and wantonly intruded. 
repeated his offense there 
Mr. Woodbury told him 
accompanied him this tim 
That seemed favorable, 
thought so, for she must 
purpose. Ag 
Unquestionably Riesa | ‘ 
altogether lacking in pov 
She had also divined t 
impersonator had been edg 
the evening with the pul 
with her alone, and she 
caught a wistful expressl0 
eye that inclined her 
might as well hear what 
the other hand, if he th 
pirating about ‘with A 
and expect Well, t 
that she was not going 
hurried and badgered a’ 
some people couldn’t ta 
ting their many good q 
tion, their good dancing, | 
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in'‘him just now,”’ said Riesa. 
yu’re wonderful! Of course 
yi the moment I first laid 
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ucognito. I never did see 
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had advanced toward her, but she noting 
his rapturous and ardent expression feared 
a public demonstration that would have 
been distinctly embarrassing—an absurd 
apprehension, of course!—and the conse- 
quent chill of her “‘ Mr. Cheever!’’ was per- 
haps overdone. 

At all events, it stopped Cheever’s rush, 
and his responsive ‘‘I beg your pardon, 
Miss Wickham,”’ was not much warmer in 
tone than her reproof. He saw instantly 
that he must have been mistaken about 
that kind look. It was really the same old 
scorn and resentment. Impossible to beg 
forgiveness of anybody who looked at a 
fellow like that! 

“T’m but a rough sea rover, d’ye see, 
mistress,’’ he went on, with a hard smile. 
“Shiver my tarry toplights if I hadn’t 
clean forgot you was an empress.” 

His smile or his tone offended Riesa. 
“You mistook me for a dancing girl, I sup- 
pose,’’ she observed disdainfully. ‘‘Per- 
haps you thought my name was Esmeralda.” 
She said that rather nastily. 

“Tt’s a pretty name, Esmeralda,” said 
Cheever reflectively. ‘‘But what’s in a 
name? A rose, f’rinstance, or Romeo.” 

“What have you got to say about 
Romeo?” she asked indignantly. 

“Oh, nothing. He’s a blood-curdling 
scream, of course, in that get-up, but 
otherwise I should think he would be con- 
sidered very likable by people who liked 
him very much. I don’t, you know.” 

“You wouldn’t—naturally. But he has 
friends, I assure you.” 

“And you are one of them? Well, speak- 
ing of friends, I don’t discard mine without 
rime or reason. If anybody told me any- 
thing rotten about a friend of mine I’d give 
him all the chance in the world to square 
himself before I turned him down. I’d 
listen to him. You're likely to hear some 
fine morning that Romeo has slugged a 
blind cripple and picked his pockets. Cur- 
tains for Romeo then. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised any time to see Romeo going about 
Deepdene a blighted being.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t you?” said ‘the empress; 
but she was addressing the pirate’s broad 
back as he strode away. 

She bit her lip and rapidly blinked her 
eyes as she watched his departing figure 
until it disappeared in the entrance hall. 

“T’ll show you about that,” she said. 


’ 


The Akhoond of Swat, turbaned and in 
flowing Oriental robes, accompanied by 
the dean of the diplomatic corps, stood 
by a duck of a little car at the end of the 
parked line behind the clubhouse and con- 
versed in low tones. 

“How about letting the air out of the 
tires, Freddy?” asked the diplomat. ‘‘Isn’t 
there a dooflicker or a dingus of some sort 
that you unscrew?” 

“Sure—a valve,” replied the Oriental, 
“but it makes too much noise; and then, 
he could pump ’em up again. I might dis- 
connect the battery, but there you are 
again; he’d locate the trouble.” 

“Well, do something, boy, and do it 
quick. I’ve got to get back before a sort 
of contretemps occurs, if you know what 
that is.” 

The Eastern potentate after a moment’s 
thought carefully raised the hood of the 
car and a beam from a flashlight danced 
over the engine and rested on the timer. 
He fumbled at this a few seconds and then 
showed his companion a small crooked bit 
of metal. 

“That ought to do the trick,’”’ he said. 
“Now remember, Mr. Wickham, you’ve 
promised to put in a good word for me.” 

“Freddy, my dear lad,” said the old 
gentleman, “‘I’ll say more good words than 
that silly clown will think bad ones when 
he tries to start this bus, and I can’t say no 
fairer than that.” 


So it came that Mr. Albert Woodbury in 
the highest of spirits presently ran down 
the porch steps and almost danced over to 
his car, while Riesa, in her wraps, waited 
for him to back out. Happy Mr. Wood- 
bury! Exultant Mr. Woodbury! For Riesa 
had, as he really might have expected, soon 
realized that he was not to be trifled with 
and that the time for subterfuge and con- 
cealment had passed. In brief, her woman’s 
heart was his. He had, since his unfinished 
rejection, borne himself with an aloof dig- 
nity, as one who accepted his dismissal as 
final and washed his hands of the matter. 
Then—to his amazement, it must be con- 
fessed—Riesa had bestowed upon him a 
smile absolutely dazzling in its radiance, a 
smile so disarming, so appealing that he 
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had found it hard to be gloomily unrespon- 
sive. Other smiles had succeeded at inter- 
vals, the appeal in them dominant. Once, 
as she passed him with Sam Peet, she had 
leaned toward him and whispered, ‘Not 
really mad at me, are you, Bert?” And 
finally, after he had thawed a little, she had 
come to him and laid a hand on his arm. 

“Bert, I want you to take me home— 
now. Or don’t you want to?” 

Did Bert want to! 

Well, old Mr. Wickham, who was stand- 
ing close by, inferred that he did, and at 
once faded from the scene. In a little 
while, carefully calculated, he slipped into 
his overcoat and sought out Henry, the 
Wickham chauffeur and handy man, and 
Henry brought around the limousine, and 
old Mr. Wickham got in. 

“Somebody having trouble, sounds like, 
Henry,” he observed. ‘Stop as we go by 
and ask if we can help ’em.”’ 

They stopped. In the glare of their head- 
lights the gallant Romeo showed with a 
face that was absolutely ashen with strong 
emotion where it was not black with smears 
of engine grease. Riesa stood near him, 
silently looking on, as he began to attack 
the spark plugs. She had already offered 
a few suggestions that had not been well 
received. 

“Can I be of any assistance?”’ inquired 
the old gentleman. 

Woodbury took time to give him a ma- 
levolent look. “‘You can go he began; 
and then: ‘‘Thank you, but I don’t believe 
you can.” 

The old gentleman turned to Riesa. “If 
there’s likely to be delay I think you’d bet- 
ter come along with me, my dear,” he sug- 
gested. 

Riesa hesitated. ‘‘We’ll wait until he’s 
tried the plugs,’ she said doubtfully. 
“Hello, Freddy!”’ 

““What seems to be the difficulty?” in- 
quired the Akhoond of Swat, who, accom- 
panied by the club caretaker, had just 
arrived on the scene. ‘‘Won’t she start? 
Maybe you’re out of gas, Albertus.” 

Woodbury answered by a snort, which 
was succeeded by a low inarticulate rum- 
bling as his wrench slipped out of his hand 
and clattered into the grease tray. 

“You better leave that tome, Mr. Wood- 
bury, sir,’ said the caretaker. “I’m a 
shark at engine trouble and I could go over 
it the first thing in the morning and prob- 
ably have it at your house before break- 
fast.’ He winked surreptitiously at the 
Akhoond. 

“A very good idea indeed,”’ said old Mr. 
Wickham approvingly. ‘‘Get in with us, 
Woodbury, and we'll be delighted to drop 
you at your house.”’ 

But Woodbury declined this ambiguous 
invitation. He was going to stay if it took 
the remainder of the summer, and get the 
thing started. In the meantime he allowed 
the caretaker to take a look. 

“My guess is it’s the timer,”’ opined that 
expert. ‘‘Point’s prob’ly wore off. They 
go all of a sudden sometimes.” 

“Well, we’ll be getting on,’”’ Mr. Wick- 
ham cheerfully announced, and handing 
his granddaughter into the limousine he 
followed her. ‘‘Good night, folks!”’ 

“Good night, all,’’ cried Riesa. ‘‘Good 
night, Bert. I shall expect you tomorrow 
afternoon. Don’t forget.’ 

Bert’s grease-grimed face relaxed a little. 
“Twon’t forget,” he called. “Good night.” 


Old Mr. Wickham slumped back in a cor- 
ner of the car. He had discarded his mask 
and his face in the faint light looked pale 
and drawn. He seemed suddenly to have 
lost all his jauntiness and vigor and become 
frail and feeble, as if succumbing to an 
added weight of years. 

“Granddads,” said Riesa, taking his 


hand tenderly, ‘I’m afraid you’ve over-. 


done.”’ 

He made no reply and his hand remained 
limp in her clasp while his eyes were half 
closed. The girl regarded him anxiously. 

“Are you ill, darling?” she inquired after 
a moment. 

The old gentleman raised his eyelids as 
if with an effort. “I’m sick,’ he replied 
wearily. ‘‘I’m damn sick.” 

“Granddads!”’ 

“Sick of fools!’’ he went on with some- 
thing of a snarl in his voice and a slight re- 
vival of energy. ‘‘Sick of trying to help 
’em. Sick of blundering, stiff-necked, bone- 
headed young asses; and most particularly 
sick of silly, shallow, vain, egotistical girls 
who haven’t any more sense than to fly off 
the handle about nothing and bite off their 
freckled noses to spite their fool faces. 
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Pumping { 
dollars out of 
your pocket 


FHS pistons of any automobile engine 
are subject to slight variation. When 
the piston rings do not fit tightly and evenly 
against the cylinder wall, compression is 
lost, power and speed reduced. Gasoline 
leaks under and around the rings into the 
lubricating oil diminishing its lubricating 
value. This diluted oil, in turn, ‘‘pumps”’ 
up into the firing chamber, burns and forms 
carbon deposits. Carbon, ring-slap, piston- 
slap, lost compression, poor lubrication— 
mean engine troubles and wasted dollars. 
RINGPAK corrects these difficulties. 


RINGPAK 


THE PERFECT PISTON SEAL 


(Patent Applied For) 


Let your repairman put a strip of RINGPAK 
under each piston ring, absolutely sealing 
the groove and making the piston oil and 
gasoline tight. Your engine will “pull” 
better than it ever did before and gas and 
oil bills will drop off amazingly. 


Line your Brakes with GARCO Brake Lining 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Main Offices (& Factories: 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 

Branches: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh 


Canadian Distributors : 
Canadian Asbestos Co., Montreal, Canada. 
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ie FLORSHEIM SHOE | 


Beneath the refined finish of FLorsHEm™ SuHoes, 
perfect workmanship has concealed a stamina 
famous with all who have put FLrorsHEm 
quality to the test of long, hard wear. 


The Florsheim Shoe—Most Styles $10 


BOOKLET ‘‘STYLES OF THE TIMES’? ON REQUEST 


Look for Name in Shoe 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


' Manufacturers + CHICAGO 


Style M-111 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


BATTERIES 


HE eighteen months’ 


It represents 


service assured 

you when you buy an oversize-capacity 
Westinghouse Standard is by no means a 
measure of your battery’s maximum life. 


the period Westinghouse 


guarantees to keep it “100 per cent effi- 


cient” 
purchase price. 


without cost to you beyond the 
Service everywhere. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO., Swissvale, Pa. 


The more moderately 
priced Westinghouse 
Special carries twelve 
months’ insured service: 
the Wubco Special is 
still lower priced. Both 
have the same high qual- 
ity as the Westinghouse 
Standard; only the de- 
signs are different. 
There’s a Westinghouse 
battery for every car 
and purse, 


EVENING POST 


That’s what’s the matter with me, if you 
want to know, and in case you think I’m 
beating about the bush I’ll say that I’m 
waiter you and Ned Cheever.”’ 


“Yes, oh. I gave you a chance to square 
yourself with him tonight, and what did 
you do? I can guess. I saw him walking 
away from you.’ 

“Square myself?” 

“Oh, I know all about it. yok spilled 
the whole thing to me this afternoon. He 
was sore at Ned and gave you a song and 
dance about him that you swallowed right 
down. All Ned did was risk hydrophobia 
to please you.’ 

“He was brutal, granddads.” 

“Brutal, my foot! Ask Brown’s delivery 
boy. He saw the whole thing and told me 
about it. Not half as brutal as you were to 
him if I got the truth out of Johnny, and I 
guess I did. If Ned had any spirit or sense, 
that would finish you with him. But he 
hasn’t. He’s crazy about you, the chump! 
And he comes back for more and finds you 
cooing with that grinning spindleshanks, 
Woodbury, and you give him the gate. 
Well, it’s your own business. I suppose 
I'll be congratulating you and young Goose- 
neck tomorrow afternoon. Fine! Well, 
why don’t you say something? You’ve 
generally got something to say.” 

“You don’t give me a chance,” said 
Riesa, with surprising meekness and a little 
catch in her voice. ‘As far as Mr. Wood- 
bury is concerned—I’m not so sure. He 
wasn’t very amiable tonight about the car. 
And Ned doesn’t care. He and Hazel 

‘‘Great suffering cats!’’ ejaculated the 
old man. “Here’s Ned just eating out his 
fool heart for you and you sniveling about 
Ned every day, or I miss my guess. Here’s 
Hazel engaged to Art Collins and you have 
about as much use for Woodbury as I have, 
come right down to it; but sooner than be 
sport enough to own yourself i in the wrong 
you’d tie up with a grinning galoot who’d 
make your life a misery to you. All right! 
Fly to it.” 

““You’re very unkind to me,”’ quavered 
Riesa. ‘“‘I may be wrong—well, even if I 
was wrong, I—I—if you don’t mind I think 
I'll c-ery a little, granddads.”’ 


Mr. Woodbury, appearing at the Wick- 
hams’ front door the following afternoon, 
was shown into the library and informed by 
Beulah that Miss Riesa would be down ina 
minute or two; but eight minutes had been 
ticked off by the massive marble clock over 
the fireplace, and still Miss Riesa had not 
made the proper descent. Mr. Woodbury 
began to grow nervous. Of course there 
was nothing to get nervous about, but when 
a man is all keyed up to stride forward and 
clasp a girl masterfully in his arms, a pro- 
tracted delay seriously threatens his poise. 
A footstep sounded outside the door, and 
the door itself began slowly to open. Mr. 
Woodbury took one of his strides forward 
with his arms extended—and then stopped 
as little Johnny Wickham entered the room, 
holding in one hand the stalk or stem of 
what is known as an all-day sucker. 

“Hello,” said Johnny, with a cheerful 
grin that displayed the gap in his front 
teeth. 

Mr. Woodbury made no immediate reply, 
but eyed the boy with an expression that 
should have sent him from the room shriek- 
ing with terror, but which only made 
Johnny giggle. 

“IT can do that,” Johnny said, and forth- 
with contorted his own visage in a gro- 
tesque imitation. “‘Whyn’t you sit down?” 
he invited. ‘What makes you breathe so 
hard?”’ 

“Who sent you in here?’’ Woodbury de- 
manded, trying to speak calmly. ‘Your 
grandfather? 7. 

“No, gramper’s gone out for a walk. I 
came myself,’ replied Johnny. ‘‘Say, 
what makes your neck so long? Whyn* t 
you have feathers on it?” 

“Tll explain that to you some day,” 
Woodbury told him. ‘‘I’ll show you just ex- 
actly how they stretch necks.” The Adam’s 
apple in his own made a rapid up-and- 
down movement. “Listen, Johnny,’ he 
went on, “I’ve got something for you—a 
ticket for the picture show this afternoon.”’ 

He produced the ticket that he had 
thoughtfully provided for such an emer- 
gency, but Johnny looked at it without en- 
thusiasm. ‘It’s one of those edjacashnal 
fillums,’”’ he said. ‘I saw the posters.” 

“It’s a girl tied on a railroad track and 
the express going to run over her and a cow- 
boy racing the train to rescue her,’’ said 
Woodbury. 
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“Yes, do, Mr. Cheever,” urged Mrs. 
Wickham. “I want to thank you. Tell 
me where it hurts most, darling.” 

Turned loose, Razzer at once leaped 
about and on the young man with every 
doggy demonstration of joy and affection. 

“He must be glad to see you back again,” 
said Riesa in a low voice. She was walking 
at Cheever’s side as the procession started. 

Cheever looked at her quickly, but her 
eyes were downcast. He wondered just 
how he was to take that remark. A sudden 
depression of spirits seized him and he de- 
termined to go no farther than the gate. 

They were within a step of the gate when 
something soft and warm came gently into 
contact with his hand. Accidental? No, 
for it occurred again, and then little fingers 
slipped into his clasp and out again so 
quickly that but for the lingering impres- 
sion that they left—the memory of nerves— 
Cheever would not have believed that the 
thing had happened. As it was, he looked 
for confirmation and found it in tear-bright 
eyes now raised to his quite as though their 
owner realized that the time for subterfuge 
and concealment had passed. ‘‘I am, too,” 
Riesa whispered, “‘but I don’t deserve it.’ 


Little Johnny Wickham was sitting on 
the porch in the morning sunshine picking 
sand burs out of Razzer’s ears when his 
grandfather came out of the house and 
stopped near him to light his pipe. 

“How is it I find you sitting down al- 
ready, bud?” the old gentleman asked 
pleasantly. ‘Is it Spartan fortitude or 
doesn’t it hurt now?” 

Johnny grinned in an embarrassed way, 
but made no reply to this gibe. 

“‘T owe you an apology, bud,’’ old Mr. 
Wickham continued. ‘I didn’t do you jus- 
tice. I see now how your sagacity and self- 
sacrificing spirit have reunited two loving 
and divided hearts and added Ned Cheever 
to our family circle. Did you know that 
Ned’s cherished ambition to be your big 
brother is about to be fulfilled? I can’t 
sufficiently admire the skillful manner in 
which you goaded that scaly scoundrel, 
Woodbury, to drop his mask; but I told 
you he would bite if goaded, didn’t I?”’ 

“You didn’t,”’ Johnny answered. ‘‘ You 
said he wouldn’t bite. But it was him got 
bit. Razzer tore his pants in one place. I 
saw his skin.” 

“Very gratifying, I’m sure,” said his 
grandfather. ‘‘What’s this I hear about 
Mr. Woodbury bilking you out of a dollar 
for a four-leaf clover to bring him luck?” 

“T sold one to Ned last night,’ Johnny 
told him. ‘“‘He gave me two dollars for it. 
I’m going out this afternoon to see if I can’t 
find some more.”’ 

“Do so, bud; do so,” said the old man. 
“Everything is perfectly lovely just now— 
I never saw anything lovelier; but if Ned’s 
going to marry Riesa it won’t hurt him to 
have a few four-leaf clovers in reserve. He 
may not need ’em, and yet again, there’s 
no telling.” 
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SPUR TIE 
Four-in-Hand 


All tied for you—no 

wrinkles—slip on and 

off with ease—all for 

$1.00. Sold by dealers 

who handle the Spur 
ie Bow. 


BULLDOG 


|) SUSPENDERS 4 


75¢ & UP 


Pat. June 13,1922 
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ON’T envy that chap with the 

bow tie that hugs his collar with 

such an air of jaunty style. Just 
step into the nearest haberdashery and 
give the countersign—Spur Tie Bow! 
Say it once—and you'll get 50c worth of the 
biggest neckwear value in the world. Twice — 
and your dealer will produce two of the snap- 
piest bow ties you ever wore—for $1.00. 
And-—style isn’t all, where the Spur Bow’s con- 
cerned. You get convenience too. For the Spur 
Bow is all tied for you—by hand—all ready to 
slip right on. No guesswork—no fussing. 


Accept no substitution for the Spur Bow. 
Others imitate but do not equal. The Spur 
Bowhas exclusive features. Insistonthe genuine. 
The name “Spur” is plainly stamped on everytie. 


If your dealer will not supply you send $1.00 for two; 
50c for one; specifying size (large or small), color 
preference and whether elastic band or slip-on-grip. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR ON THE TIE 


HEWES & POTTER, Boston, Mass. 


On the Pacific Coast, PAUL B. HAY 
120 Battery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Send for 
Style BookA | 


Pat. Feb. 3,1903 


VEST-OFF is 


Out of sight 
agers 


BULLDOG 
GARTERS . a) 
50¢ Y; i 


Bede DO 


fPae dealer who sells you your Spur Ties will show 
you Bull Dog Suspenders and Garters, guaranteed 
365 days’ wear—Vestoff Suspenders worn out of sight 
’neath the shirt, and Bull Dog Belts noted for their style 
and value. Write for style booklet on all Bull Dog 
Products and the Spur Tie—Bow and Four-in-Hand. 
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Water 
Plenty of it 
Under 


_ Pressure 
Ne 


Install this Private 
Pumping Station 


You can now have all the comforts 
and conveniences of city water serv- 
ice in any home, anywhere that 
electric current is available. The 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant 
automatically supplies an abun- 
dance of running water under pres- 
sure from cistern, shallow well, 
stream, spring or lake. 


Its Automatic 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
HOME WATER PLANT 


Operates from «any electric light 
socket or home lighting plant circuit. 
Noiseless, automatic. No switch to 
turn. Costs only a few pennies a 
week to run. Large production and 
great manufacturing facilities of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. make these 
remarkably low prices possible. 


If you do not know our local dealer, 
write to us for complete information. 
The enormous demand for these water 


plants makes this a most desirable 
line for live dealers. Write for details. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Chicago 
Ltd., Montreal 


Manufacturers 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., 


With 35- 
Gallon Gal- 
vanized Tank 
and 60 Cycle 
Motor; Pump 
Capacity 200 @@ 
Gallons per * 


With 70-Gallon Galvanized Tank 
and 60 Cycle Motor; Pump Capacity 


400 Gallons per Hour, $210 
ae 
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A NEW YORK KNIGHT 


“Where to, sir?’’ said Henry Denry 
coaxingly. 

“South America,” 
man. 

“Beg pardon, sir?”’ 

“T,” announced the portly gentleman, 
beginning in a dramatic whisper and ending 
in a burst of song, ‘“‘am a dickey bird, and 
I live in the mountains, and though I am 
an outlaw, yet I’vea kingdom beneath my 
sway.’ 

“Very good, sir. Shall we drive up Fifth 
Avenue, sir?’”’ 

The portly gentleman looked searchingly 
at Eleanor. 

“Can she fly?”’ he inquired anxiously. 

SONOASines 

The portly gentleman looked disap- 
pointed. 

“Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed 
his grasp or what’s a heaven for?”’ said the 
portly gentleman as he climbed into the 
cab, which groaned beneath him. ‘‘‘ Charge, 
Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!’ hol- 
lered the dying what’s-his-name.”’ 

Eleanor started away as if attacked by a 
spasm. The portly gentleman poked his 
head out of the side and addressed Henry. 

“Do you know, eabby,”’ he asked, “why, 
out of a city of six million people, I pick 
your cab?” 

NOV Silent 

“Because your horse makes me laugh,” 
said the portly gentleman, and he did laugh 
till the wheels of the rented vehicle were 
almost shaken loose. ‘‘You see’’—he be- 
came suddenly serious, and even wept a 
little—“‘I’m a bank president and I can 
laugh only once a year. This is the day. 
Oh, that horse, that horse—or is it a horse? 
Cabby, if you can drive past the zoo without 
the keeper’s running out and claiming that 
animal there’s a ten-spot in it for you.” 

With the ten dollars Henry Denry bought 
himself a used beaver hat, and for Eleanor 
much oats. Next day he had two fares; 
his new calling began to interest him. 

After the first few weeks he decided to 
give up day work; he could not bear to 
have people laugh at Eleanor; she was 
sensitive about it. He became a nighthawk, 
and every evening he and Eleanor issued 
forth from the stable on Barrow Street 
and prowled up and down Fifth Avenue 
till one in the morning, or later if the night 
was fair and business brisk. Business was 
moderately good in those days. Old ladies 
liked him because he carried no whip and 
said such pleasant things to his horse; in- 
toxicatzd gentlemen picked him out from a 
hundred hacks because, apparently, they 
liked to sit and watch with fascinated eyes 
the centrifugal motion of Eleanor’s hips. 
His success did not turn Henry Denry’s 
head; he bought new harness and a great- 
coat. 

“Bout time I settled down, anyway, 
kid,’’ he said to Eleanor. ‘‘Do you realize 
that eight out of every ten men are broke 
at sixty? Well, we won’t be, eh, kid?” 

He lived in a small furnished room in 
Bedford Street, just around the corner 
from the stable where Eleanor boarded. 
Every day he curried her, rubbed her down, 
joked with her about how plump she was 
getting, and gave her a lump of sugar pur- 
loined from the lunch cart where he took 
his meals. The other cabmen wondered 
where. Henry Denry disappeared to when 
off duty; Eleanor knew; she was his only 
confidante. 

He had long talks with her as they made 
their nightly way up and down the Avenue. 
They didn’t miss a night. Some nights, 
when it was cold, Henry did not fancy go- 
ing out, but when he saw that Eleanor was 
restless he would bundle himself into his 
coat, saying, ““A good horse must have 
plenty of exercise, eh, Eleanor?’’ Out they 
would go. Eleanor atoned for her lack of 
beauty by her business acumen. She came 
to have an uncanny ability to spot fares; 
as she ambled and skipped and humped 
along she studied passing faces, her green- 
ish eyes seeming to read their thoughts, for 
she would hesitate and point, like a setter, 
at some person on the sidewalk. 

“Keb, sir?”? Henry Denry would call, 
smiling his most engaging smile at the per- 
son pointed to, and almost always that 
person would climb into the cab. Then 
Eleanor would look over her shoulder with 
a triumphant leer, and Henry would wink 
at her, and off they’d trot. 

As Eleanor soon eied to know every 
lamp-post, traffic cop, crossing, shop, hotel 


said the portly gentle- 
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and manhole on Fifth Avenue, Henry 
Denry was able to keep his mind compara- 
tively free for thought and reflection as 
they bowled along. He had come to think 
of his life as divided into three parts: The 
first, which he tried to remember, but 
which was very indistinct, was the golden 
part, when he was a boy; he could remem- 
ber, dimly, riding a pony of his own through 
green fields; he could remember a big 
white house with pillars, and gracious 
ladies who patted him on the head and 
called him Master Henry. Then came the 
second period, which he did not try to re- 
member—a blotted, hazy period of drifting 
and drinking and forgetting; then, finally, 
the third, or Eleanor period, of hard work 
and a measure of respectability that some- 
times alarmed Henry Denry. 

Henry had dreams too. As, with his fare 
tucked safely into the proper niche, he and 
Eleanor moved toward their destination, 
perhaps far up Fifth Avenue past the 
castles of the gold and the gilded folk, he 
indulged his vagrant fancy. He needed to 
keep but one-eighth of an eye on his work, 
for Eleanor was so competent that the rest 
of his eyes he could use to gaze into a rosy 
future. He saw himself rich; not so rich 
perhaps as the dwellers in the castles he was 
passing, but tolerably well off; rich enough, 
anyhow, to have a small farm out in New 
Jersey somewhere, and a good comfortable 
house with a man to keep the furnace red- 
hot, for Henry suffered particularly from 
the cold. But the possession around which 
most of his dreams were spun was a little 
rural paradise for Eleanor—a stable and a 
green meadow where she could romp and 
roll. She must have a pasture all her own; 
on that he was resolved. It would bea rare 
treat for her, he knew, for she was a city 
horse, a flower of the asphalt, sprung from 
Second Avenue, and she had never rolled 
in the grass in her life. 

It was only when candor forced him to 
see how far he was from attaining this 
dream that Henry Denry sighed. He 
could dream of what he would do with a 
fortune, but he could think of no practical 
way of attaining one. He was saving a 
little, of course, but only a little. Stable 
rent and the cost of feed were always going 
up, and Eleanor was always needing new 
harness or new shoes, so, although his own 
living habits were Spartan in their sim- 
plicity, and although he hadn’t bought a 
drink in so long he’d forgotten to want to 
buy one, his progress toward his golden goal 
was that of a turtle climbing the Alps. But 
he clung to his dream; and of course he 
shared it with Eleanor. 

“Just you wait, kid,”’ he’d say to Eleanor 
as they jingled along in the evening, and 
orange-yellow streams of soft light came 
from the windows of the big houses, and, 
perhaps, from his lofty seat Henry Denry 
caught a glimpse of a table set with silver 
and crystal or of an open fire with a deep 
divan before it. ‘“‘Just you wait, old girl. 
One of these days Henry Denry will be 
toasting his toes before a fire while you’re 
down in your big stall, eating oats till you 
almost bust. And say, when you’re rolling 
in the grass you’ll forget all about that 
dingy hole you live in now, old kid.”’ 

Eleanor shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, I’m not kidding. Just stick to 
Henry. Anything can happen,” he would 
tell her. 

Something did happen to Henry Denry 
and Eleanor. A horde of yellow, brown, 
white, checkered insects swooped down 
upon New York—taxicabs. They were 
many times more swift than Eleanor, 
cheaper and more fashionable. One by one 
the old Fifth Avenue hansom cabs gave up 
the unequal struggle, and horses that had 
once stepped proudly on Fifth Avenue now 
drudged along Tenth, pulling fish wagons. 
But not Eleanor; Henry Denry stuck. He 
stuck although each year his income de- 
creased and his expenses mounted. He had 
been a Fifth Avenue cabman for twenty 
years, and both he and Eleanor were too 
elderly now to change. His hack began to 
creak and to come apart at embarrassing 
moments, but he could not afford to get a 
new one or even repair the old properly. His 
greatcoat began to show shiny spots and 
here and there to admit the weather; he 
repaired it as best he could with a needle 
held in stiff inexpert fingers. His landlady 
raised the rent on his small room with little 
heat, so he moved to a smaller room with 
no heat. He didn’t tell Eleanor this; it 


act kind of lonesome, 


wasn’t her fault; she 
about the cabbing busin 
however, that she would ng 
were not carrying so man 
yore, so he told her that 
fluent that he could a 
choose, and that for her 
light passengers whose 7 
even joked with her ak 
she’d be at her pasture i 
how she might be a litt 
the bees and the trees ¢ 
economized desperately 
ual second cup of coffee 
hours, and invented ne 
try to win fares. De 
lower and lower sank < 
and higher mounted hi s 
began to give him hai 
emptory words. 
One night when he br bi 
to her stall he said to 
guess I’ll stay here wit! 


here in the straw. Noy 
step on me.” He settled 
ing to make his coat co 
at all bad here,’ he 
dreams, kid. Perhaps I 
night.” After that he d 

One noon Mr. Pesta 
stall. Mr. Pestalozzi own 
was grumbling. 

“Ts it not bad enou 
aggrieved Sicilian-Ame 
to stable that monster | i) 
my friends ask me, ‘ 
do you say you keep a 
a museum or a mena 
now you must come a 
no hotel. 


great creature of yours hi 
all the goats of Capri. 1¢ 
ing feed into her. You mu 
“Oh, I’ll pay,” said B 
“You'll get your money, 
had a little hard luck latel 
Business will pick up, and1 
Mr. Pestalozzi loo 
was no more dubious 
was at heart. That ni 
stayed out all night; 
Avenue and even the 
it was a bitter night 2 
brewing. When they reache 
Eleanor’s knees were hick! tt 
fatigue, and Henry Denry 
hold up his head. Mr, 
him at noon with a fresh 
pay up. The stable keeper 
mood. , 
“IT want my money,” 
times. y 


“T’ve got to be al toda 
Pestalozzi darkly as he stalk 
tering. t 

Henry Denry tried to got 
he pillowed his white head 
hat, settled his coat arot 
buried his feet under the : 
manage to fall asleep. — 

He woke with a start. | 
was in the midst of some 
But he wasn’t; he was aw 
men who were untying 
ened Eleanor to her 
enough; apparently they 
Henry, all but submerged 
Stel d a 

e leaped up. Ae 

“Hey, what the al 
YOU! re in the wrong Bia 
horse.” 

“Oh, no, it ain’t,” s 
who was thick and wid 


Eleanor.” 
“Listen, old-timer,” 
naciously, ‘‘this here hor 


or Mamie or Gertie, b 


“Take her? Take Elean i: 
A cold fear hit Henry 
stomach. 

“Sure,” said the big m 
Pestalozzi forty-one 
Well, we ’re from the § 
and we're going to sell 1 
yard so Pestalozzi can ide hi 

“You can’t! You’ve 

Henry Denry was on ‘ 
nerve. (Continued on Pa 
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liness. 
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““Can’t we, hey? Get out of the way, 
old-timer.”’ 

“Stop, I tell you!” cried Henry Denry. 

“Try and stop us,” said the big man. 

With one gloved hand he shoved Henry 
aside while the other man led Eleanor out 
into the street. Bareheaded, and without 
a coat, Henry Denry ran after them. The 
blizzard had come and the snow was piled 


high. 

“Stop! Please stop! Come back! Kick 
’em, Eleanor, kick ’em! Stop, I tell you! 
She’s mine! I’ll call a cop! I’]l1 ——” 

He was frantic. The men paid no atten- 
tion to him. Eleanor heard; she pulled 
back, refused to budge. One of the men 
Hicks her in the ribs with his heavy work 
shoe. 

The next instant the man was rolling in 
the snow with Henry, with all the small 
strength he had, trying to strangle him; it 
was easy for the man to throw Henry off 
and scramble to his feet. Henry picked 
himself up and threw himself at the man 
again; this time the man was ready for 
him. He drove his hard square fist into 
Henry Denry’s face, and over backward 
went Henry Denry into a heap of snow, 
and there he stayed. 

Next morning the New York papers car- 
ried a little story tucked away in a corner; 
it was just a paragraph that didn’t even 
rate a headline. It read: 


Henry Denry, 63, address unknown, a cab- 
man for many years on Fifth Avenue, was taken 
to Bellevue Hospital yesterday, suffering from 
shock, exhaustion and lack of nourishment. He 
was found lying in the snow in Barrow Street 
by Patrolman Francis X. Brennan, of the 
Charles Street Station. He was able to give 
no coherent account of how he got there, but 
he keeps calling for Eleanor. The police are 
searching for the woman. 


In his office on the twenty-seventh floor 
of the Merchants, Lawyers, Bankers, En- 
gineers and Manufacturers Title and Mort- 
gage Company’s building, Mr. Guthrie 
Chapman, substantial member of the New 
York bar, and senior partner of Chapman, 
Chapman & Chapman, was reading his 
morning paper. Usually a swift glance at 
the front page, a peep at the political news, 
a glimpse at the editorials and a few min- 
utes of profound study of the financial page 
sufficed for Mr. Chapman, but on this 
morning he felt leisurely; buried under a 
blizzard, New York seemed less hurried, 
and this mood was communicated to him. 
So he read everything, including the 
shipping news, and came at last to the 
paragraph about Henry Denry. 

“By Jove!” said Mr. Chapman. “By 
Jove! Henry Denry! It might be. Un- 
usual name, Very.’”’ He pushed a button. 
“Plimpton,” he said to his secretary, 
“bring me the papers in the Meade will 
case, will you? They’re in the old file— 
probably; they’re about ten years old.” 

Mr. Chapman studied the stack of faded 
papers, nodding to himself. 

“Plimpton,” he directed, “‘have my 
limousine sent round at once to take me to 
Bellevue Hospital. There’s a patient there 
I must see. Back in an hour.” 

He found Henry Denry in bed, very 
weak, and entirely disconsolate. Mr. 
Chapman was surprised that the little old 
man received without enthusiasm the news 
that he was a missing heir, that he was the 
grandson of Henry Fairfax Meade, of War- 
ren County, Kentucky, and that under the 
will of his grandfather he would receive the 
sum of $163,797.14. 

“Why, man,” exclaimed Mr. Chapman, 
“it’s a fortune! You can live in ease the 
rest of your life.” 

“Without Eleanor,” said Henry Denry. 

A week later Henry Denry, in a new suit 
and a coat lined with fur, came out of the 
office of Mr. Chapman. In one pocket was 
a fat lump of bills, in the other a check 
book. His right hand was closed on one, his 
left on the other, but there was no joy in 
his eyes. He stood outside the skyscraper, 
uncertain where to go. 

He had had a brief and heated interview 
with Mr. Pestalozzi. It developed that the 
two men who had borne Eleanor off were 
not from the sheriff’s office, after all; they 
had been bluffing; they were friends of Mr. 
Pestalozzi, who had used this simple direct 
method of collecting a debt for their 
friend. They were produced, under threat 
of arrest, but they were unable to tell with 
any certainty of Eleanor’s fate. They had 
sold her to a stranger of unknown race and 
habitat, a dirty fat man with a fur cap and 
a squint, whom they had met somewhere 
on the lower East Side. They did not know 


his name or business, but the 
from his remarks that h 
Eleanor with a view to sp 
bones and sausages. Wh 
Henry Denry wanted to kill 
was still weak from his hospi 
so all he could do was turn. 
on a bench and bury his hea 

He wandered aimlessly a! 
He ate an expensive lun 
tasted it. He found hims 
enue, and noticed that th 
few cabmen left. He engs 
poorest-looking one and 
him up and down till dark, ¢ 
to a hotel. When he got ow 
asked, “‘How much?” 

“Four dollars,” said the eg 

‘Here you are; never min 
said Henry Denry. The old 
then and there that the e 
was at hand; for, lying in 
Fieri mitt, was a yel 

ill. 


In the morning Henry I 
warm bed—exactly the so 
dreamed of during those c¢ 
box, and in the straw of B 
vast, wide, soft bed of shi 
in his face was no sign of 
eyes dully studied the wa 
suddenly resolute, he got 
He had made up his mim 
Eleanor. : 

He knew it was no use; eo 
him that. He knew tha 


te 

would see in her only an old n 
for sausages. But hope is 
than reason; Henry Denry set 
quest. : 

You may have seen him in} 
He was everywhere in New ‘ 
small figure could be seen moy 
down streets, his head at an aler 
did not walk easily after so may 
sitting on a cab seat; he stamn| 
walk; yet no nook or corner (i 
seis metropolis was too remot) 


im. 

Foot by foot he covered 
where they have straw) | 
round; Washington Heights, |) 
have. strawberries in season; 
Brooklyn, where they never I} 
berries at all. He visited e 
house and bone yard; he 
rebuffed, but he persisted. | 
a large white horse? They had 
ever he saw a horse on the stre 
ened his step and hurried, so tl 
make sure it was, or was not, | 
even pursued brown and bl 
he suspected that by some di 
someone had changed her 
speckled complexion to throw 
track. When he spied a white! 
came very excited, and actuali 
arun. Asa stranger in a far cs 
seeing faces he thinks he kno 
find them mirages, so Henry 
always seeing Eleanor. He che 
sible Eleanor eleven blocks; 
was no longer of the best, but 
it was she; he thought he recll 
ears. He enlisted a hated tai 
after her. As the taxi drew a 
horse Henry Denry’s hope was 
heart was knocking against 
boiling potatoes in a covered } 
had to believe his eyes at last, 
she. It was a runty, scraggly! 
horse no more like the magni! 
portioned Eleanor than a b 
Rembrandt. He went back! 
and pulled the pillow around 
shut out the world. ana 

Henry had to drag himself 
hunt next morning. He had 
three months. In vain had he 
vertisements in all the papers: 


$1000 REWARD 


il 
dh 
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For information cone 
of large white horse with b 
tall, unusual shape, about 
tionate nature, answers to_ 
Address, Henry Denry, St. Carl # 


Not that the advertisement © 
results; it did—abundant rest 
were brought in bunches, 1 
droves to his hotel. Certain fy 
claimants even tried to brit”, 
tenders up to his room. Alls? 
were brought—big_ ones, smé 
ones, young ones, white, brow? 
and variegated. One man DI”) 
land pony that could do tt), 
optimist brought a dog, @ ) 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
hound, saying blandly that although he 
would not attempt to deny that she was 
not a horse, at least her name was Eleanor, 
and wouldn’t she do just as well? Wearily 
Henry Denry waved them all away. 

He had come to the end of his rope. 
Hope was very nearly extinct. More from 
habit than from reason he started out that 
day for the Bronx; he hadn’t visited the 
outermost rim of New York. As he walked 
with slow discouraged steps down one of 
the Bronx streets he saw that a crowd had 
gathered at a street corner. As, in New 
York, a crowd gathers for any reason, or 
none, Henry Denry was not much inter- 
ested. But he had enough curiosity to turn 
his steps in the direction of the crowd. As 
he drew near he heard the crowd giving 
advice, as crowds do. 

“Sit on his head.” 

“Tickle him in the ribs.” 

‘Spread ashes under him.”’ 

“Leave him lay; he’s all in.’ 

“Build a fire under him.” 

“* Aw, let him croak in peace.” 

‘Kick him in the ribs; he’s just plain 
lazy.” 

Henry Denry strode forward more 
briskly, for he knew from the words, and 
from the presence of an abandoned junk 
wagon, that a horse had fallen on the slip- 
pery pavement. Apparently the animal’s 
owner had acted on the last counsel, for 
Henry heard the hollow boom of a boot 
being driven into the ribs of a horse. His 
heart grew hot. Then he went cold all over. 
Through the crowd he could see the face 
of the kicker, and it was a fat dirty face, 
with a squint. Henry shoved through the 
crowd. There on the pavement lay a horse; 
it was a huge white horse with far too much 
limb; she was obviously very tired, and 
underfed—but she was Eleanor. 

The fat man with the squint had drawn 
back his foot to launch another kick. To 
this day he is wondering how such a frail 
little old man as Henry Denry could have 
had the strength to give him such a terrific 
thump on the nose. Also, how one so obvi- 
ously elderly and unathletic could have 
had the agility to climb all over him, like 
a monkey over a coconut tree, and belabor 
him black, blue and purple, with the feroc- 
ity and precision of a bass drummer play- 
ing a grand finale. 

“He was like a crazy wildcat,’ said the 
squinting man later to friends. ‘‘ No wonder 
I run away.” 

The crowd perceived that this time it had 
something worth gathering for. They saw 
the fur-coated little man go down on his 
knees and imperil two hundred dollars’ 
worth of coat by holding to it very tight 
the long hammer head of a very dirty, very 
ugly old horse. 

They were perfectly sure he was mentally 
unbalanced when they heard him saying, 
quite oblivious of them, “Eleanor, what 
did I tell you? What did I tell you, old 
girl? Didn’t I say, ‘Stick to Henry Denry 
and you'll have a nice green meadow all 
your own, with trees and flowers and bees 
and all the oats in the world’? Well, 
you’re going to have them.” 

Eyewitnesses have expressed a willing- 
ness to take their solemn oaths that the old 
white horse laughed out loud. 


Mr. Guthrie Chapman, of Chapman, 
Chapman & Chapman, came out of his 
house in lower Fifth Avenue one night, and 
said “Damn.” It wassleeting, so he couldn’t 
walk up to the Union Club, where he had 
a dinner engagement. He had sent his wife 
to the opera in his town car, and he hated 
taxicabs because the drivers always looked 
as if they had just eaten a passenger and 
were ready to bite another. So he whistled 
for a hansom cab that was moving slowly 
along past his house. 

“Where to, Mr. Chapman?” asked the 
cabby. 


Ap 


Mr. Chapman looked up, g 

“Why, by Jove, it’s De 
Denry,”’ he said. 

“Right, sir, Where to, g 
cabby, smiling widely. 

“Why—er—to the Unig 
rected Mr. Chapman as he 

He leaned back; he was 
his legal mind tried to : 
phenomenon. By the time 
Fourteenth he had reached q 
old fool, Denry, had lost his 
dissipated it away; by Joye, 
Chapman thought of it, hj 
Henry Denry described 4 
do-well of a fine old family, 
first Street Mr. Chapman fg 
Henry for being such a waster 
ninth Street he began to bes 

After all, it was tough on{ 
to have to come back to this} 
Chapman remembered how 
his reunion with Eleanor, hj 
enthusiastically about retirem 
It hadn’t taken him long to|\ 
business, reflected Mr. CG) 
reached the Union Club, ; 
without being told, stopped at 
right spot. 

Mr. Chapman climbed out, 

“Sorry about this, Denry,” 
ing to be gruff. “Here’s your 

Henry Denry took the m 
loud ‘‘Thank you, sir.” The 
Chapman’s astonished eyes, | 
quickly down from his seat, 
back of the hack and wit) 
winks and motions beckone 
man to come round there too, 
did so. Before he could make) 
happening Henry Denry had 
money back into Mr. Chapn 
hand. | 

“But, Denry, what the d 
mean?” | 

“Sh-h-h ! Not so loud, pleas 
man,” Henry Denry whisper 
want Eleanor to know I don’ 
from passengers any more. | 
she’s a professional; she’s got 
would hurt her if she thoug 
come an amateur.” 

“You don’t take money? 
beyond even so keen a man i 
man. 

“Why should I,’ asked # 
‘when I’ve got a hundred ai 
sand dollars safe in the bank? 

“Then you’re not broke?” 

“Not even bent,” smiled | 

“Then why in the name of¢! 
aren’t you out on your far! 
easy, instead of nighthawkin| 
vile night like this?” } 

Again Henry Denry smil 

“Common sense has got i 
with it,” he said. “ Yousee, 
I liked the country, but Elea 
was never so comfortable in 
Eleanor was miserable out thi 
she’s a city horse. She’s been 
down Fifth Avenue hunting fa 
just couldn’t get used to anyth 
trees and the flowers and thebt 
her; especially the bees. She 
homesick for the smell of as} 
passengers and the traffic cof 
rest of it. I guess cabbying1s 
She began to mope and lose 
I brought her back here to 
She’s fine now. I guess the pr'! 
You can’t teach an old horsi 
Well, good night, Mr. Chap: 
Eleanor.” | 

Mr. Guthrie Chapman ¢! 
lounge of the Union Club. I 
he saw two men talking. Oné 
saying, “Look! There’s thal! 
again, and his crazy white !} 
think the old fellow would? 
enough to knock off for theé 
no—he’s a New Yorker; 80" 
of is money, money, money: | 


ed glass clean away from 
he could get his other arm 
e hit at the chauffeur, 
1 the mouth, and drew his 
‘h blood on the knuckles. 
lled. ‘“‘That’ll teach you 
ell you! You madman! 


hr TT 


jrove on, but cautiously, 
1 swung back to hold off 
rer fought, and the car 


yed. 
} both!” Silver screamed. 
ear drew up, suddenly, si- 
town length, and the man 
git turned and caught his 
They wrestled across the 
lyer battled like a lunatic, 
tis much skill, for a long 
‘ed an hour before he was 
tthe car. He fell heavily 
? seat, panting. 
t}”’ said the chauffeur in a 
», hich indubitably was not 
‘alis. ‘ 
‘ot’ cried Silver, staring. 
aif keen eyes between the 
dwn cap and the upturned 
4 ixing him. 

i 


di I am!” cried Silver, his 
( his fears, and he flung 
jramed door. 

dand struggled furiously, 
yt, and suddenly the door 
fell out on the roadside, 
eas if all his limbs were 
r beneath him somehow; 
, for he leaped to his feet 
+t almost before that in- 
« the other man was on 


nilementary knowledge of 
¢ done a bit of boxing— 
i(nclinations—at the works 
ich institutions; and now, 
die could muster, with his 
)m and his muffler twisted 
f\trangle hold about his 
p somehow. He danced 


«a grunt of joy. Asa 
't2 affair was great; but no 
it Silver would feint and 
ollow, round him in and 
. .gain, breathless, perspir- 
sintandrun. He did not 
. Te had no wind even to 
tie wanted to do badly. 
oti follow, round him in, 
‘wards the car and make 


Qu 


iat his arms waved and 
s ebly as a baby’s. When 
tiche chin that had a mere 
oiKing’s weight behind it 
,/2 lay there, resting and 


rn;, alert, sound, untouched 
bundistressed, stood over 
t) count, “One—two— 
tl] earnest, lilting joy of a 
“a fine game; ‘“‘four— 
n}’’ Silver wondered diz- 
fuy if he were expected to 
ag n—“eight—nine—ten— 
rised himself on his elbow, 
rejhing. 
jid fooling! I’ve had 
1} I say!” 
tlad enough,’ came the 
and get to it! Now if 

gloves this’d be fine!”’ 
d bodily to his reluctant 
afin the nose—yet too hard 
aused him instantly to 
- ‘his time he had to fight 


ay. His adversary drove 
enever he turned and 
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ducked and dodged, and the hail of blows 
Silver furiously rained never got through 
the other’s guard. He beat at him like a 
whirling flail, and never touched him once. 
That time when he went down he just lay 
flaccid and let the count go by. He looked 
up at the big figure in the neat livery. 

“Who are you?”’ he sulked. 

The other did not reply. He took a cord 
from his pockets, suddenly whipped it 
about Silver before he had regained strength 
for an effectual struggle, and in three min- 
utes had him propped, trussed like a fowl, 
on the floor of the car. 

They drove again through the moonlit 
night. Now and again Silver let out a yell, 
but there was no one to hear, and from his 
lowly position the yell was almost lost in 
the rush of the car. The moon disappeared; 
the intense predawn dark succeeded the 
white light. They drove on and on, through 
lane and highroad, sleeping village and 
sleeping town, till Silver kept crying aloud 
to himself, ‘‘Where in hell’s he taking me? 
You dirty bully! You—you thief! You 
blackguard! Where’re you taking me?” 

The blinds of the car were drawn, even 
over the splintered glass in front; even after 
dawn came up, pink and cold, it was night 
within. All about him silence, all about 
him darkness, Silver Garnet lashed himself 
into agonies of trepidation and anger. 

In the early morning the car stopped. 
The driver climbed stiffly down, stretched 
his arms and legs and surveyed mile upon 
mile of rock and heather, with the pink 
dawn cold and clear over all. Dartmoor 
was looking her loveliest and best in the 
early hours of an early April day. And 
there was not a soul in sight; not a living 
thing; not a wild pony, not a sheep, not a 
shepherd; only, mile upon mile, the rolling 
moor. 

King Garnet pulled his cap down far- 
ther, rolled the collar of his coat up 
farther, opened the car door and felt Silver 
over, quite kindly. Silver flinched and 
cursed. King Garnet cut his bonds. 

“Take your clothes off,’’ he said, ‘“‘and 
hand ’em out to me.” 

Silver fairly raged. 

“Tf you don’t,” said King Garnet, ‘“‘I’ll 
take ’em off you myself. I give you five 
minutes.” 

He closed the door, leaned up negligently 
against the car and lighted a cigarette. In 
two minutes, listening, he heard no signs of 
Silver’s obedience. He banged upon the 
door and caught a movement. Then a grunt 
or two, a groan or two from Silver expressed 
the reluctance of his bruised body to be un- 
dressed. In three minutes more the clothes 
were flung through the window. 

King Garnet returned the courtesy; first 
his livery cap; next his livery coat; gar- 
ment after garment was thrust through to 
the shivering victim within. He stood up 
without a stitch on him, and rejoiced in the 
air that ran round and over him, clean and 
beautiful; and he groaned, looking in ecstasy 
at the heather, ‘‘Oh, Lord, I’d like to roll 
in it and sleep!”’ 

But instead, he dressed swiftly in Silver’s 
evening clothes, filling them out, stretching 
them to straining point; and when Silver 
opened the car door with a howl of rage he 
was confronted by a perfect vision of a 
young man about town, looking not so 
much the worse for wear as merely like the 
morning after the night before. His lack 
of shaving facilities and the powdering of 
dust upon him only imparted some pardon- 
able dissipation to his radiance. Silver’s 
silk hat—which had emerged almost scathe- 
less from the fight—placed a little to one 
side, Silver’s exquisitely wrought overcoat 
adjusted somehow to his brawnier figure, 
Silver’s patent leathers fitting him more or 
less, Silver’s dinner jacket, soft linen shirt 
finely tucked, white waistcoat and pearl 
studs adorning him, he stood and smiled a 
good morning. 

Silver Garnet crimsoned to his hair. His 
eyes were bolting from their sockets. He 
stared. Hestammered. At last he uttered 
in a great cry, “You—you devil!” And 
raising his fists he drove uselessly at his half 
brother. 

““What’s this?” he shouted. ‘‘ Where 
are we?”’ 

“Now, you stand off and listen,” said 
King Garnet. ‘‘ Where we are doesn’t mat- 
ter. I’m leaving you a flask of brandy, a 
packet of sandwiches and a compass. Steer 
northeast for twelve miles and you’ll come 
in sight of some shepherds’ huts, and they’]1 
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direct you farther. I don’t say you haven’t 
a day’s march before you, taking it by and 
large; but still you can make it. You'll 
find the car garaged in a certain village for 
you. You only have to tell the police— 
when you next communicate with ’em—and 
they’ll find it all right. Good morning, 
Brother Silver. This is where I laugh, this 
time.” 

He moved round to the driving seat. 
Silver leaped after him. 

““You’re not going to leave me here!”’ 

“T am going to do precisely that.” 

“T’ve got important business in London 
today.” 

“Sorry; it’ll have to wait.” 

“Tt can’t wait!’’ Silver yelled. 

“Tt’ll have to. Now see, I’ve left you 
the compass and the other stuff there on 
the ground. Pick it all up. Don’t lose it; 
you'll want it all.” 

“T’ll make you suffer for this! You and 
your footling insults! Your practical jokes! 
I’ll make you suffer!” 

“You may and you mayn’t,” said King 
Garnet nonchalantly. 

“T’m coming with you, anyway,” cried 
Silver, holding on frantically to the car. 

Garnet knocked him off and knocked 
him down. Silver rose as the car started, 
and for a moment or two he ran after it like 
afurious little boy. Like a furious little boy 
he could have sobbed. And he hated his 
half brother with a hatred so deep that it 
seemed to settle into the very roots of him. 
But all King Garnet was thinking as he 
drove away was what easy game the fellow 
seemed to be; how childlike he was; how 
softhewas; whatapoorhearthehad. And 
for some reason, that morning, as he took the 
wheel and felt the car move under him again, 
he barely envied Silver any one of his pos- 
sessions. It was a fine morning; he was a 
strong man; he had had a spree; he had 
had a fight; he loved a girl; he had wona 
gift for her. 

He drove over Dartmoor under the 
mounting sun and heard the larks singing 
very high, and he extolled everything. With 
the money he found in Silver’s pockets he 
bought a ready-made suit at the first little 
country tailor’s he passed. He garaged the 
car, left the evening clothes in it and bought 
himself a rail ticket up to London. He 
went straight to his own rooms, changed 
into his own clothes, went out and sold the 
new suit. j 

He went to Maddox—who still received 
him, but now with frowns and depreca- 
tion—and said, ‘‘ Please recommend me to 
a nice little lawyer—not your size man at 
all—who will do what he’s told for his 
money.” 

Maddox recommended such a man— 
after having declared in a stately manner 
knowledge of none such—and King Garnet 
went on to the Sub-International Bank in 
King William Street and drew his money. 

It was safe! It happened like a fairy 
tale! Bobby and his confederate had not 
stopped the check. 

Then he went on to the little lawyer, and 
he spoke to him of Anna Land. He laid the 
five hundred pounds in a handsome roll 
before him. They plotted together: King 
Garnet not to be in this business at 
all; but an uncle in New Zealand dying 
without heir, and the next of kin to be a 
Miss Anna Land. 

How would that sort of thing do, asked 
the little lawyer. 

The little lawyer said he would advertise 
for Miss Land next morning, acting as the 
representative of a New Zealand firm of 
lawyers—an Auckland firm, say. Better 
to be specific—and such firm he could 
easily look up in the Colonial Law List, he 
thought. 

They settled that his fee should be 
nearly all the money King had received 
for the new tweed suit and the rest of the 
change left from Silver’s pockets. The 
little lawyer, judging cleverly that there 
was no more, accepted things on this basis. 

He suggested, having a certain amount 
of sympathy still in him, that this young 
man should hand the money to the lady 
and save expenses. 

But King Garnet replied, ‘‘ Miss Land is 
a lady who would object to being under an 
obligation to anyone; and that, you see, 
is my difficulty. I wish her to feel free and 
unhampered entirely.” 

“Quixotic, my dear fellow, quixotic,” 
remarked the little lawyer with a smile. 

He had given up being surprised by good 
impulses and charming thoughts, just as 
he remained unsurprised by bad ones, for 
he found that both came equally unex- 
pectedly. 
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“What shall 


I have for 
dinner?” 


N deciding this daily question, 

don’t overlook an old-time fa- 
vorite which has come into new 
prominence because of the remark- 
able truths recently made public 
about it. It now occupies a place of 
honor on family dinner tables all 
over America—sauerkraut. 


For centuries sauerkraut has been a 
favorite food with millions. And 
those peoples with whom it has 
been an important article of diet 
have always been noted for their 
robust health and longevity. 


Science now has found the reason. 
Sauerkraut is rich in lactic ferments 
—the same to which Metchnikoff 
attached so much importance in his 
famous work on “The Prolonga- 
tion of Human Life.” 


These lactic ferments are natural cleansers 
and disinfectants, They counteract the 
effects of the disease-producing germs 
which so often cause serious ailments. 
They are natural conditioners and regula- 
tors. 


Serve sauerkraut frequently and note 
what a welcome it receives from all the 
family. 


You will find many new and tested rec- 
ipes in the booklet, “Sauerkraut as a 
Health Food,” which tells the story of the 
remarkable facts recently discovered. Mail 
the coupon now for a free copy. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocery 
stores, meat markets, delicatessen stores 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 
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This 
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FREE 
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|. Clyde, Ohio 
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“Would it not be better to control your- 
self, sir?”’ 

“T beg pardon,”’ said Silver, and lapsed 
into a chair, whence he looked up help- 
lessly and ferociously at Bobby. 

“My half brother ” he began in a 
sort of bark. 

Bobby waved aside Silver’s story with 
extreme politeness, and concluded his own. 

“Not having the foggiest idea of what 
you were up to, of what you wished kept 
quiet for reasons of your own, I asked the 
police that there should be no publicity, 
that all inquiries should be secretly con- 
ducted; and I gave the servants very strict 
orders indeed not to talk. I’m sureI hope 
I did right. I wish I had been in your con- 
fidence, though; and I think you should 
know me well enough now to trust me.” 

“Trust x 

“Yes; trust me, Mr. Garnet. I am 
sorry if I sound a little sore. I am sore.”’ 

“Not so sore as I am, I'll bet!” cried 
Silver furiously, recalling and still wincing 
from his recent bruising. 

“The police,’ added Bobby, “‘are hardly 
satisfied with the affair so far, and would 
like to pursue it further, I suppose, or re- 
ceive your explanation.” 

“They can do both!” said Silver. “My 
half brother is in this.” 

Bobby remarked very quietly, ‘‘Ah, yes, 
you were saying that King Garnet 
And to himself he was saying, ‘‘Gosh! I 
might have known! Wonder why I never 
tumbled. Johnson? Why, it was easy!” 

“Look here!”’ said Silver, sitting up and 
speaking very fast. ‘“‘Jarvis got down at 
the Senior Charlton to deliver that book 
you said old Ivinghoe was so set on. He 
went right up the steps and inside. You 
know that club? Well, in a moment or 
two he came down again, as I thought, and 
drove off. After Regent’s Park I fell 
asleep és! 

“You fell asleep, sir!”’ 

“Don’t I tell youso? What was in those 
cocktails, eh?” 

“Cocktails?”’ said Bobby with good- 
tempered scorn. “Nothing. You had 
one #7 

“T had two.” 

“You had two, then. I had three. Didn’t 
hurt me. Drop of gin, bitters, mixed ver- 
muth, dash of absinth. That can’t make 
you drunk. Two of those!” 

“T wasn’t drunk; I fell asleep.” 

Bobby paused a long while, very politely, 
with complete incredulity. .With ridicule 
tempered by kindness he commented: 
“You shouldn’t take two. Not used to ’em 
strong yet. You’ve no head. I should 
have remembered it. Still, I recall now; 
you would take two.” 

Silver was always a little ashamed of his 
inability to carry his liquor likea man. He 
knew that he became very easily muddled 
and quarrelsome. 

He said hastily: “I tell you I fell asleep. 
Well, I’d had a tiring day; all that business, 
and so on. When I awoke we were right 
out in the country. And the man in the 
driving seat wasn’t Jarvis!” 

“Of course, he couldn’t have been, since 
Jarvis came home,” said Bobby; “but it 
sounds like a penny novelette. Who was 
hee 

“My half brother!” Silver proceeded 
frenziedly with the whole story. At the 
end he saw Paul Bobby straddling before 
the fire, very slim, very perfect, staring at 
him with open mouth that suddenly curled 
into laughter. The laughter was derisive, 
and Silver squirmed before it. 

“Good Lord!” said Bobby. ‘Forgive 
me, sir! I ” He checked the laugh by 
what appeared a heroic effort. ‘‘ Mr. Garnet, 
allow me to say, you can never make a lu- 
dicrous story like that public.” 

eS lecatnt tee 

“Well, if you like; as you wish—but 
you’d be the laughingstock of London.” 

Silver Garnet had imagined himself in 
many roles, but never that of laughing- 
stock. Now his dangerous adventure be- 
gan to assume a humiliating guise. It took 
on the appearance of a huge practical joke 
played against him. Under Bobby’s satiri- 
cal eyes and satirical grin he saw it all at 
once as Bobby Would have him believe 
that other people would see it. He crim- 
soned slowly from brow to unshaven chin. 
He could not even begin to share Bobby’s 
amusement. He felt as if he would never 
laugh again. He was outraged and hum- 
bled. He would so much have preferred to 
see the thing as a murder plot, drastic and 
important. 

‘Fine joke!” he growled. 
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“Well, it came off,’’ said Bobby appre- 
ciatively. He let his appreciation sink in, 
so that Silver should see the enjoyment as 
general if the story went farther. Then 
adroitly he changed his tone, took on sym- 
pathy and added: 

“Beastly for you, Mr. Garnet, none the 
less. However, your half brother has sat- 
isfied his sense of revenge, I suppose. He 
kidnaped you, beat you up, made you wan- 
der about Dartmoor for two or three days 
in your own chauffeur’s rig and then travel 
up to town in it. He wanted to make you 
look a fool before the world. He’s aching 
for the publicity now! Well, I say, don’t 
give it to him!” 

“T won’t!” Silver shouted. ‘I never 
saw it like that; but now I do. Glad I 
told you before I did anything. Publicity! 
His joke shall fall flat; flat on its face! 
No one shall even hear of it. It’s contempt- 
ible! I won’t fight!” 

He lay back and crossed his legs. 

“Let’s have tea.”” Bobby rang. 

““Wouldn’t you like first to get out of 
that kit, Mr. Garnet?” 

Silver stood up. 

“Perhaps I will; and bathe; and shave. 
Perhaps they’d better send a cup of tea to 
my room, Bobby. It’ll be dinnertime di- 
rectly.” 

“Or one of my famous cocktails,’’ Bobby 
suggested with an affectionate smile, ‘“‘and 
only one of ’em, tonight. No falling asleep, 
because I’m going to take you to Lucia 
Aveline’s for bridge after dinner. She’s 
been telephoning you half a dozen times.” 

She had not. Bobby had telephoned her 
once on the subject. But Silver believed 
readily, and a smile lighted his face for the 
first time since he had returned. 

“Has she though? Nice little woman, 
Bobby—fascinating. We’ll go.” 

On his way to the door he paused. 

‘And my picture-house deal has gone to 
blazes, I suppose. There was I, on that in- 
fernal moor, in the mist; no telegraph, no 
telephone. You may grin; so may the 
other fools. But I curse—I curse that 
blackguard, and the sooner he burns in hell 
the better I’ll like it.” 

Bobby looked at him gravely. 

“T could do nothing. If you’d only left 
me your instructions! You gave me no au- 
thority. You were doing the thing on your 
own. I couldn’t even telephone Atholl’s 
and give them a hint. I didn’t know what 
your latest plans were. There are times 
when you might do better, as I say, to trust 
me, sir, and not keep everything in your 
own hands exclusively. But that’s the 
worst of you giants. You think nobody can 
do a thing except yourselves.” 

Silver responded with restored pride: 
“*As you say, that’s the worst of us. I own 
Iwas wrong. But ”” 'Then he said jeal- 
ously, ‘‘What about the picture houses?” 

“T hear Ogilvey’s bought ’em. The deal 
went through yesterday.” 

“Hear the price?” 

‘Sixty thousand. There were no other 
bidders, you see.”’ 

“No other bidders,” cried Silver, ‘‘be- 
cause I was down on that awful moor, walk- 
ing till l dropped! Oh, it’s a wonderful joke 
for fools to grin at, I’m sure! Well, Ogil- 
vey’s got those two houses cheap.” 

“*Because there were no other bidders at 
their figure.” 

“Except me!” raged Silver. 
me!” 

His rage crept up into his throat again 
and swelled it and blurred his eyes so that 
he fumbled for the door knob. 

There he turned again on a thought, to 
ask, ‘““Has—has Miss Land happened to 
telephone?” 

Anna Land never telephoned to Silver 
in the ordinary course of things; but this 
afternoon Bobby was able to reply truth- 
fully, “‘“She rang up this afternoon, sir.” 

“She did!”’ Silver exclaimed eagerly. 
““What about?” 

‘She didn’t say. Asked for you. Shall 
I ——” He made a movement towards the 
telephone. 

““Yes,”’ said Silver. 
from my own room.” 

He went out and was halfway upstairs 
in his stiff and hateful clothes, when he 
heard Bobby behind him. The young man 
was smiling deprecatingly, affectionately. 

“T say, sir! Since you’re having an un- 
pleasant afternoon, anyway, I may as well 
say something I have to say and get it all 
over now. I’m sorry—very sorry for my- 
self, that is—that I have to leave you.” 

“Kh?” said Silver, turning; and his jaw 
dropped. He relied on Paul Bobby for 
much, including worldly advice on many 
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tiny matters that otherwise seemed insur- 
mountable to him. 

“Got a big contract offered,’’ Bobby ex- 
plained with charming regret; ‘‘five 
years—to make pictures.” 

“Who with?” 

“‘Ogilvey’s, of all people,’’ Bobby replied 
with a gesture that implied his personal re- 
luctance. 

Silver just turned and continued his way 
upstairs. He did not blame Bobby. It 
was understood between them that the sec- 
retaryship should not interfere with any 
better things. Only, coming at this exact 
moment, the news added the last touch of 
bitterness to a bitter day. He stalked into 
his room and banged the door. 

They had hastily lighted his fire. It 
blazed. The April day was a little chill; 
and he, anyway, had been chilled to the 


| marrow in the Dartmoor mist and felt as 


if he would never be really warm again. He 
tore off the thick livery, which wasstill damp 
in patches, and hurled it from him. He 
rang passionately, pointed to the offending 
heap of clothes when the servant came, and 
demanded a hot bath. Pending the prepa- 
ration of the bath, he wrapped his thick 
silk dressing gown round him and, sitting 
on his bed, took up his telephone from the 
table beside his pillow and rang up Anna. 
The landlady replied that she was in. 
During the interval between the reply 


| and the calling of Anna by the landlady to 


the general house telephone—she had none 
installed—he fumed in expectation. Why 


| had she rung him up? It broke through 


her habit of cool silence. Then her voice 
came and he answered: 

“Hello, Anna. This is me—Silver Gar- 
net. ... Yes. . . . What did you want 
to speak to me about, dear?”’ 

Her answer came: ‘Oh, Silver, I’ve had 


a legacy!”’ 
“A what? A legacy?” Again his jaw 
fell; ‘Oh, I—I—I say! Isn’t that won- 


derful! And how much?” 

“Silver, it’s a miracle! Exactly five hun- 
dred pounds!” 

He rasped: ‘‘Oh, wonderful! I suppose 
I congratulate you. So now you don’t want 
me.” His teeth just ground together. 

She answered gayly: ‘‘Don’t put it like 
that! I’m grateful; but relieved that I 
don’t have to be more grateful. It’s just 


| your kind thought that earns my present 


gratitude; and kind thoughts are all I want 
to take from anyone if I can help it. Thank 
you for your congratulations.” 

He cried hastily into the transmitter, 
“See you tonight at your sister’s, eh?” 

“‘T am coming on to supper.” 

“Good-by, then,’”’ Silver snapped, and he 
slapped the receiver on the hook again. 
“That’s that!’’ he said. 

He stood up and remained still for a 
moment, his somber eyes and his somber 
face glooming above the gay silk dressing 
gown. He scowled. When affairs went 
thus awry he would not stand up to them. 
He stamped and fumed and thought the 
whole world, God and the devil leagued 
against him. He felt the object of a vast 
cosmic conspiracy. And he longed for her. 
He longed for her! He longed in increasing 
ratio as she seemed to recede from him. 
Not so long ago, when they were both 
poor, and for some while after, when he 
believed that money could buy his way 
into heaven itself, he had been confident 
about her; he had felt secure that all she 
said was woman’s bluff, a female pose, the 
natural game. His teeth just ground upon 
each other; actually, he stood there and 
gnashed them. Also, he could have wept, 
though he did not. 

Bobby entered with that cocktail, subtle, 
winking. 

“Brought it myself,’’ he uttered with 
solicitous concern. 

Silver took it and tossed it off. 

“Exactly the same as the other night,” 
said Bobby. 

He stood and watched Silver graciously, 
arms akimbo. 

The butler valet stole in. 

“Your bath, sit... 

Silver gathered his rich dressing gown 
around him. He looked mournfully at 
Bobby. 

“T shall miss you,” he said, and he said 
it with deep and real feeling. He would 
miss Bobby. 

He went into his bathroom and plunged 
sickly into the hot waters of rest and 
oblivion. 

xIx 
ILVER went, after all, in a mood of 
restored amour propre to Lucia’s little 
Mayfair house. Bobby had plied him with 
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exactly the right wines to the right amount 
at dinner. A hot bath had steamed away 
most of his bodily stiffness, and Bobby’s 
tongue was skilled in the art of soothing 
ruffied pride. So it was with pleasure that 
he grasped Lucia’s thin white hand—re- 
membering how, according to Bobby, she 
had rung him up half a dozen times in her 
desire for his company—and looking into 
her thin white face, expressed, a little 
pompously, his delight at being with her 
again. 

He missed, being concerned with him- 
self as usual, the strain in her smile, the 
lost stare of her blue eyes and the extreme 
wilted fragility of her. She shook hands 
with Bobby next, without a word. For 
Bobby her eyes were downcast, her look 
tremulous. Silver passed on quickly to 
where he saw Anna standing on the other 
side of the small drawing-room. 

He reached her, scowling away the one 
or two people who were talking with her; 
and they were alone, if the yard or so of 
space his black look had cleared round 
them constituted aloneness. 

“Thank you for your news this after- 
noon,” he began in a high-pitched voice of 
reproach. 

He realized that never had he seen Anna 
so radiant. She had a black evening frock 
like a sheath, and crystal buckles on her 
slender shoes; and the shining of her eyes 
outshone any crystal ever cut. 


“Thank you for your congratulations, | 


Silver.” 

“‘T meant them!” he replied sardonically. 

“Let us sit down,’’ said Anna. ‘‘Tell me 
what you have been doing.” 

They sat down on a chesterfield just 
behind them. 

“T’ve been doing nothing particularly 
pleasant,’”’ said Silver. ‘‘Let’s hear what 
you have been doing, and all about this 
wonderful affair of your legacy. I never 
heard you say you had any relations.” 

“This was an uncle of mine, according 
to the lawyers; my mother’s sister’s second 
husband, whom she married in New Zea- 
land, so none of us knew him. I didn’t 
even know my aunt had gone to New 
Zealand and died there; 
even knew that aunt. 
that I inherit. Aren’t things queer?”’ 


in fact I never | 
It was her money | 


“They are,” Silver growled, “‘what with | 


convenient fictitious aunts and legacies | 
from the other side of the world. Oh, very | 


queer!” 

““There’s nothing fictitious about this,”’ 
Anna said with spirit. ‘‘The lawyers——” 

““Who are they?” 

She told him, and Silver looked wise, 
because it was his way; though one city 
solicitor meant about as much to him as 
another. 

“Shall ask Maddox about ’em,”’ said he 
importantly. 

“Oh, do,”’ said Anna, with a little humor- 
ous curl of the lip for Silver. ‘“‘But it’s all 
bona fide. This lawyer is acting for a New 
Zealand firm who wound up my aunt’s 
small affairs. I have the money.” 

“Paid right over?” said Silver. ‘‘A-ha!”’ 

“T never know what you mean by 
A-ha, Silver. I don’t believe you mean 
anything.” 

““A-ha!’’ said Silver. 

‘“My singing master is helping me to ar- 
range my concert; he is persuading various 
men to go to it—Marini, Golda, Herman 
Baron ——” She mentioned.a string of 
musical directors, impresarios and singers 
of note. ‘‘We have taken the Queen’s 
Hall. I’m practicing all day! Ferrugi’s 
letting me off some of my songs at the 
Charlton to rest my voice; he is ‘letting 
the concert be advertised by leaflets on the 
dinner tables . . . . Silver, it’s a kind 
world!” 

“You didn’t always find it so, my child.” 

“T always thought it fine, Silver.’’ 

“Yes, you had a lot of silly notions about 
everything, Anna; always had 4s 

“And always shall have, according to 

ou.” 

“The world,” said Silver in a trumpet- 
like voice, laying down his law, “is what 
you force it to be, my dear. 
out for all the golden eggs one can lay, and 


the moment the last is laid they kill the 


poor goose. The world, my child, has no 
pity, no compassion, no generosity, no love 
that isn’t paid for, and paid for high. The 
world only serves a man according to the 
respect he can wring fromit. I’m not mak- 
ing a personal complaint, please under- 
stand. No! What I want, I get; what I 
demand, I have. Of course, I—men like 
me—are a specific instance. We aren’t 
general. In the abstract the world is as 


The world is | 
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A Pencil and Fishing Reel 
—Materially the Same 


A beautiful automatic pencil and a 
strong waterproof fishing reel typify the 
diversity of applications of a unique ma- 
terial, known to chemistry as a phenol 
resin and sold under the trade names 
Bakelite, Condensite, and Redmanol. 

Because of its many distinctive prop- 
erties it has replaced other materials in 
an endless variety of articles and is con- 
stantly offering new opportunities for 
manufacturers to better their product 
and reduce their costs. 

Engineers, inventors, and manufactur- 
ers are invited to submit their problems 
to our Research Laboratories. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
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Let us send you—free 
this interesting booklet ‘‘The Material of a Thousand Uses” 
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BAKELITE 


General Bakelite Co. 
8 West 40th St. New York 


Condensite 
Condensite Co. of America 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


REDMANOL 
Redmanol Chemical 
Products Co. 
636-678 West 22nd St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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T explain to you. But some of you women 
will never open your eyes.’ 

One or/ two persons had turned round as 
Silver trumpeted this, and were whispering 
to one another, ‘“‘Who on earth is he?” 
He saw their stares and caught the sound 
if not the gist of their comments. He im- 
agined them saying, “Listen! That’s 
Silver Garnet speaking over there.” 

He said to Anna, with an airy laugh and 
a shrug, ‘‘I’m altogether too well known to 
be truthful out loud, my dear. 
the balcony a few moments, where we shall 
be really alone.”’ 

“Tf there is time before supper,” 
swered doubtfully. 


she an- 


They rose and wended through thick | 


little groups of chattering people to where 
the open French windows gave onto a 
covered-in balcony, starred with cherry 
blossoms and almond blossoms, cool with 
the massed green of palms and smelling 
heavily of heliotrope and _~ hyacinths. 
Lucia’s balcony, all her house, was like 
her—exotic, intensive, overcultured and 
sweetly perfumed. Anna and Silver stood 
in the narrow flower-walled space, and 
through the glass sides could see the flash 
of motor-car lamps passing to and fro, and 
the lighted windows of the rich and busy 
houses. 

“I want to make love to you, Anna,” 
said Silver in a heavy, purposeful voice. 
“T want to make you love me.’ 

“Don’t say it any more, Silver!” 

“‘T shall say it and say it and say it!” 
replied Silver passionately. His eyes were 
hot and jealous. ‘‘This is a bitter disap- 
pointment to me, Anna—not to be helping 
you. I wanted to! But if you think it is 
going to carry you right away from me, this 
poor little five hundred pounds of yours, 
you are mistaken. It won’t buy much of 
the world you want—a sum like that! I 
shall come back over and over again; and 
one day when you see and confess that 
every step of the way you wish to take 
must be taken over stones and with tears, 
why, you’ll decide to drive over it with me 
in my limousine.”’ 

““You’re eloquent!”’ 

“‘T’ve not said half I could say. It’s not 
in me to talk; I’m not that kind of man. 
The man who talks loses force, Anna. I 
have my force pent up within me, and there 
it will stay. 

“Force! What all you women worship 
if you will only confess it. Well, at long 
last every woman confesses it. She wor- 
ships force and power.’ 

“Oh, Silver, the myths that men teach 
themselves to believe!” 

“No, no, my child! 
have taught men.’ 

‘Perhaps, Silver. But the women don’t 
believe it themselves.”’ 

“Tt profits them to pretend to,” 
Silver angrily. 

“‘Ts pretense enough for you, Silver?”’ 

“Tt would serve me, if it must, as it 
serves other men,”’ said Silver. 

“Men want too little,’ said Anna. 

He laid a hand upon her arm. 

“Soft as a flower, dear,’ he said melt- 
ingly. ‘‘And I love you. Close your eyes. 
Let yourself go. Don’t think. Let me 
think for you. Darling girl, why not an- 
nounce tonight ed 

She dropped her arm under his touch. 

“And that would be good enough for you, 
Silver?”’ 

“You, anyhow, anywhere, would be good 
enough for me,”’ Silver flared. 

“As I say,”? Anna murmured, “you want 
too little. Let us go in again.” 

“No!” said Silver, and he stood before 
her, trying to win her to delay. 

But with a slight smile that flicked his 
vanity harder than an open laugh would 
have done, she slid by him and stood on the 
threshold of the drawing-room, within sight 
of all eyes again. 

Her look was caught by her sister, talk- 
ing to Lord Ivinghoe. Old Ivinghoe’s ad- 
miring stare apparently saw nothing but 
what he wished to see. The pleasant decep- 
tion of Lucia’s graceful phrasing, her amus- 
ing wit, her smile, her trick of eyebrow 
were enough to keep him charmed. He 
was an old man who desired to envisage 
life pleasantly and amusingly, and he would 
not for worlds have chosen to delve beneath 
that exotic surface to see the desolation be- 
neath. He would have preferred to walk 
away from such a spectacle. So would all 
Lucia’s friends there tonight have preferred 
to turn their backs on pain and to look at 
something pleasing. She laughed; she 
posed; she gestured with a tireless pretti- 
ness. But Anna looked over the threshold 


It’s what women 


said 


Come to » 


at her sister and saw all 
frailty, her evanescent 
of disaster. Anna se 


tonight.” 


your sister is not so-your 
dear; and that type does’ 
out.” ‘i 
Without vouchsafing 
Anna walked into the ° 


rock in her weary land L 
who it was, saw Anna, ar 
That smile pulled at the 
heart. %, 

At the same momen 
“Mrs. Garnet; Lady NV 

Lucia more than ros 
She beckoned Silver 
her as she went forward 
women, and fastened hi 
“Dear Mrs. Garnet; WV 
here is the very person 
should be here for you t 

Silver Garnet was | 
startled, flickering eyes of 
ond wife. | 

The startled flicker vanish 
ment, and Mrs. Garnet’ssly, 
came out. 

“Mrs. Aveline is righ’ 
purred, with her hand in 
ought to know each other bette. 
thing has been gauche, absun) 
dear man, as a man of the yw: 
candidly if you don’t think i 
absurd?” 

And Silver found himself { 1 
voice replying, ‘‘ Well, I answe! 
of the world, dear lady, that }) 

An expressive sigh betoken 

She said, ‘“‘Have you met | 
Loow ea Mabel, darling, Mi 


i the last three months Lat 
been brought to see what | 
called plaintively the mere 
of her attitude. Silver had, 
phe, the family money; Sil 
man; Silver could part 
slice of it again. 

Lady Mabel, ever malleab! 
tively thought this the right | 
Her poor friend was pennili| 
charity. She had hated § 
on behalf of King; but Ki 
King did not care. C 
disappeared. Without 
out her very small ringeé 
and murmured most sweetly:| 

““You must come and see 


“*T am sbliged to,”’ si red § 
“Darling!’”’ said Mabel rv 
and to Silver: “‘ Have you oura 
not lunch tomorrow?” — | 


fore he had been sitting with 
was now talking to Marini, 
presario; and Silver’s atl 
her, came back to Mabel’s li 
and stayed there. 

He was thinking in an ile 
ter: ‘Lady Mabel Conway, 
ter of the late Earl of Alders 
tuberculous. . . . H’m,h’m 
to inherit somehow; I’ve 
Countess in her own right by, 

Lady Mabel’s small, pleadi 
murmuring: “We've just col 
wandering in the East. We’ 
a wonderful time. I'll show! 
photographs we took if you \® 
come and lunch with us in B 
I wanted this poor darling”- 
Mrs. Garnet’s affectionately | 
all her troubles for a while, !! 
away.” 

Lady Mabel turned her larg 
ver, and he took their express" 
heifer’ s, for one of reproof. 
approval of him for any rea 
was a thing he could ill bear. 
to say: 

“Very kind and nice of y 
Lady Mabel. But you took 
in such a hurry that I-I 
wasn’t time to discuss and 1 
rangements which, of oe Tse, 
intention of making.” ‘ 

Lady Mabel’s eyes rolled 
Silver. 

“Oh, but!” said Mrs. 
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Just as the horse has been 
supplanted by the automobile 
—so the old type lawn mower 
is superseded by the 


MONTAMOWER, 


A Lawn Mower Built On An 
Entirely New Principle 


Montamower—the first real advance- 
ment in lawn mower design in gener- 
ations. Simple—durable—built for 
long service—weighs only 7!/, lbs.,— 
can be handled easily by a woman or 
child—silent in operation—handles 
like a rake—guaranteed mechanically 
perfect— proven by use. 


“*T have a Montamower which I used all last year, 
and it is a world-beater. If the time comes that you 
want to sell them to dealers, I would like to act as 
your representative.’ 


EDWARD WALCH, Remus, Mich. 


“T used the Montamower last year and would not 
take a hundred dollars for it now if I could not 
It does rape Hed fe that can be done 


replace it. 
is worth its price as 


with the ordinary mower ani 
a trimmer alone.” 


FRANK E, ASHTON, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Cuts Long Grass 
Easily 


Cuts tall grass as well as 
short—cuts dandelions— 
June grass, etc. Ordinary 
mower just pushes them } 
over. Drive wheels do not 
mat grass—no streaks on 
a newly cut lawn—cuts to 
length advised by Gov- 
ernment bulletin. 


Cuts and Trims 
At Same Time 


Montamower cuts the 
lawn perfectly and trims 
clear to walls, fences, 
etc.,—no fringe left to fre 
cut by hand. Saves time | 
and wearisome labor. 
Grass catcher can be eas- 
ily attached. 
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Harm to Trees 


Montamower cuts clear 
to trees, shrubs, etc. with- 
out harming—no cutting 
by hand necessary. Made 
to last for years. Blades 
may be sharpened or re- 
placed by new ones at less 
-xpense than necessary to 
sharpen ordinary mower. 


Order a Montamower Today 
Satisfaction guaranteed if instructions 
are followed. Send check or draft for 
$15.00. Delivery charges prepaid if 
remittance accompanies order. 


MONTAMOWER SALES CO. 


Grand Rapids National Bank Bldg. 
GRAND. RAPIDS - MICHIGAN 
Reference—Grand Rapids National Bank 


sees MAIL COUPON TODAY: 


Enclosed find remittance of $15.00. Please: 
send one Montamower to this address: 


Name 


Address 
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(Continued from Page 150) 

“And my feelings were hurt,”’ Silver con- 
fessed to Mabel. ‘“‘Stupid no doubt, but 
there it is. My feelings were pretty hurt 
by—er ——” 

“T know,’ murmured Mabel, and for a 
moment her face clouded as she thought of 
King. 

But he was three months and heaven 
knew what distance away from her; and 
she was one of the girls cast by Providence 
into a mold of obedience, so that on the 
whole she took what came to her. 

“T feel I should like you to understand,”’ 
Silver protested earnestly to her. 

“T do understand,” she said. 

Silver calmed. 

‘As I was saying, I should have made ar- 
rangements if I had had the least time or 
opportunity or—or encouragement given 
to me. I wanted encouragement, I must 
say. Just a little. I know I don’t look 
like that. In my career I’ve had to culti- 


| vate a sort of granite exterior.”” He smiled 


down at Mabel, who was wonderfully tak- 
ing it all in, and he thought she looked very 
small. 

“Yes, I may look granite, Lady Mabel; 
but the fact is I’m cruelly sensitive; cruelly 
so. 

She nodded. 

“Tam so sorry,” said Mrs. Garnet in her 
gracious voice; ‘‘I was so sorry at the 
time. And I said—but what’s the use of 
telling you? It is over.” 

“No, no,” said Silver; ‘“‘it is not over.’ 

a Oh but. Mrs. Garnet said, ‘‘T pet t 
possibly 

“You not only could but you will,” said 
Silver powerfully. Somehow, looking even 
for so brief a time at Mabel had made him 
feel genuinely masterful. ‘I’m aman who 
usually does what he sets out to do, Mrs. 
Garnet. And I am a man who never on 
any account evades responsibilities. Why 
should I? My shoulders are broad enough 
in all conscience!’’ He felt Mabel actually 
look at hisshoulders. He went on: ‘‘I have 
liabilities to undertake. I have never 
thought otherwise. This is neither the time 
nor the place ——’”’ 

“No! No!” Mrs. Garnet agreed help- 
lessly. 

“But if you are coming to lunch with us 
tomorrow ”’ said Mabel, and once more 
she laid her very small hand, glittering with 
rings of an antique loveliness that even 
Silver’s ignorance could appreciate, on Mrs. 
Garnet’s. 

“What time?” Silver asked. 

“One-thirty,’”’ said Mabel. 

He murmured, “‘Thanks—thanks.”’ 

He guessed that on the morrow they 
would ask him if he had news of King, and 
he rehearsed his noncommittal answers. 
They could, of course, go to their lawyer, 
that man Maddox, for affairs of that sort. 
But now the two women sat, one on either 
side of him, talking gayly of their tour. It 
had ended in Paris, of course. Hardly had 
they been able to tear themselves from the 
dress salons of Paris. He looked at them 
admiringly. Even Mrs. Garnet, much as 
he would have wished to despise her, im- 
pelled his wonder and awe at her soft and 
well-bred perfection. These frocks that 
fitted them in sleek lines as if grown to their 
skins; these jewels blazing, and yet never 
blazing too much; these tuneful voices; 
these suave manners that made him feel al- 
most easy before them—all these, he knew, 
were the ultimate perfection. Bobby had 
driven him along the long road towards it, 
but he was not there yet. 

He thought masterfully of Mrs. Garnet: 
“Well, well; she’ll be useful. Crowds of 
the right friends; make her an allowance; 
tase her friends mine; yes, she’ll be use- 

u ” 

He always had the happy idea that he 
was using people who, impudently and 
openly, used him. 

Of Mabel he was more afraid; towards 
her he went more uncertainly. There was 
nothing there to buy. She wanted nothing 
of him. As such, she was an aloof and 
sealed book. And yet, was she so very 
aloof? Hadn’t he impressed her? He 
thought he had. 

But still he went reverently with Lady 
Mabel. He hung with ingrained and natural 
respect upon every look and word, though 
all her looks and words were colorless. 

At supper Lucia had him seated between 
them, and opposite Anna. He could feast 
his eyes jealously on Anna, turn for balm to 
little Mabel. Mrs. Garnet added to the 
mixture a carefully weighed modicum of 
flattery, sympathy and admiration. From 
his point of view supper was a success. 


Old Ivinghoe remembered him too. He 
put up his lorgnette and bawled, ‘‘Good 
evening, Garnet!’’ down the table. Old 
Ivinghoe did not yet know that his five- 
hundred-guinea fee as a director of Garnet’s 
Superfilm might never now materialize— 
or not for some while anyway. 

After supper Anna sang. 

He heard people whisper: ‘“‘Beautiful!’’ 
“Marvelous!”’ ‘What a range!” “And 
a lovely girl!’’ He gathered that Marini 
was making wondrous prophecies. 

Anna shone. He coveted her terribly; 
but Lady Mabel comforted him. 

The evening waned. People thinned. 
He saw Paul Bobby again. Of Bobby he 
had an impression that the exquisite youth 
had spent much time with Lucia, or that 
she had snatched much time with him. It 
had been noticeable anyway. He men- 
tioned it to Bobby when they were in the 
ear together, driving home. 

“Tn great favor with Mrs. Aveline, eh, 
Paul?’ 

“Oh, no,’”’ smiled Bobby, settling com- 
fortably back. ‘‘No, no.” 

“T’m lunching with Lady Mabel tomor- 
row in Bruton Street.” 

“You are?”’ said Bobby lazily. ‘‘Good! 
Coming on, aren’t we?” 

“You really leaving me, eh, boy?” 

“I’m sorry to say, sir, that lam. Much 
regret it, I’m sure.” 

“‘T shall miss you,” Silver repeated. A 
few moments after, he said, ‘‘The women 
will be asking me tomorrow, I suppose, for 
news of that precious half brother of mine. 
You advise me to keep quiet, eh?” 

“For your own sake, sir, I would.” 

Silver muttered, ‘‘ Your advice is always 
pretty good, I guess.’”’ And to the youth’s 
inward derision he reached out, took his 
hand and shook it solemnly. ‘‘ Yes, Bobby, 
your advice is always—pretty—fairly 
good. I’ll take it.” 


Silver Garnet and Paul Bobby had been 
almost the last to leave. Marini had pre- 
ceded them. Lady Mabel and Mrs. Garnet 
said good night next. The very last to go, 
save Anna, was old Lord Ivinghoe. He 
lingered over Lucia’s frail hand for an un- 
conscionable while, Anna, in the back- 
ground, waiting for that bedtime talk which 
both the sisters loved, despising impa- 
tiently the futile old man. 

There was about Lucia an indescribably 
weary and bruised air. Anna knewit. Old 
Ivinghoe did not. He only saw the pretty 
woman as rather unbecomingly and re- 
grettably tired, and he betrayed an inclina- 
tion to pet her. He said she must take care 
of herself, or let him take care of her; she 
must run down to Brighton to sit in some 
real sun. She came back too early from 
the Riviera, he said; not too early for him 
or for her other faithful admirers—oh, dear, 
no! But too early for her dear self. He 
ruminated, his critical old eyes between 
their wrinkled lids regarding her carefully. 

“Drink hot milk,’”” he mumbled; “pints 
of it, quarts of it; with an extra dash of 
cream in. And see you deal with a dairy- 
man who keeps Jersey cows. Rich milk. 
Finest thing in the world for thin—for 
fragile fairies like your adorable self.” 

Lucia looked up at old Ivinghoe as he 
stood above her, his corset keeping him 
erect, his excellent tailoring still setting off 
his once fine shoulders. She read his eyes; 
she knew that slightly critical, appraising, 
disappointed look in men’s eyes—her 
dearest mirrors. Once no man ever felt dis- 
appointment as he looked at her. Once she 
had been flawless. Now, Ivinghoe, old as 
he was, was giving her that merciless mas- 
culine stare, and thinking, ‘‘She must take 
care of herself. She must rest; feed up; or 
she’ll go haggard.” 

She pulled herself together, flashed, 
sparkled and smiled—even for old Ivinghoe 
it was worth while. For the instant she 
drooped no longer. She was the magnetic, 
vital, soft kitten that she had been for so 
long. Ivinghoe responded with a warm, 
delighted, kind look. He kissed her hand. 

“Oh, I know,” said Lucia, flashing with 
her cunning smile, “that I’ll soon be a mere 
bag of bones; a scraggy horse to hang the 
clothes on.’ 

“You absurd child!”’ Ivinghoe replied 
warmly. He patted her shoulder. ‘Be 
thankful you're so light built, such a fairy 
in every way. You'll never age—when 
that far-off time comes—you’ll never age 
fat. Lucky woman!” 

Again he kissed her hand; 
moved impatiently nearer. 

“But what’s the use of preaching early 
bed and hot milk to you if I linger here, 
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making a nuisance of myself?”’ said Lord 
Ivinghoe. ‘‘I’ll go. I'll tear myself away. 
Good night, Mrs. Aveline. Good night, 
Miss Land. A thousand thanks for your 
songs. I’m coming to your concert—bring- 
ing this lovely lady, if I may.’’ He looked 
at Lucia, and she smiled acquiescence. 
“Good night,”’ the old Don Juan repeated, 
and went out. 

Almost before he had reached the door 
Lucia’s access of vivacity had died away. 
She leaned upon the mantelpiece, drooping. 
Anna, who had walked a few paces with 
their last guest towards the door, turned 
back to see her sister leaning there as if all 
life, all volition, had left her. For a few 
seconds Anna stood still there, near the 
door, with fear at her heart, regarding her. 
The fear was almost terror for Lucia. The 
knowledge came to her mysteriously that 
in some way, by some means, her sister had 
that night reached fatal crossroads, looked 
down each, knew not which way to turn, 
knew nothing except that she could not go 
back. The road behind was barred to her. 
The empty roads before her were strange; 
and they went down; they went down 

Then Lucia raised herself from her 
strengthless drooping posture, braced her- 
self for an instant, lifted her head and 
looked at Anna. There was a faint and joy- 
less smile on her face. The face itself was 
ravaged, emotion swept, worn, lined. 

“Well, Anna,” she said quietly. 

“‘Lucia,’’? Anna whispered. 

‘ “T am fated,” said Lucia. ‘Life is a fa- 
tal sort of business. There comes a time 
when quite suddenly a woman meets her 
fate. Nothing can help her.” 

“What is it, Lucia?’’ Anna whispered. 

“Let us go to my room, as we always 
do,” said Lucia. 

She moved from the fading wood fire, 
looked curiously round the room that she 
had made so carefully as a setting for her- 
self. All her settings for so long had been 
chosen to enhance her. She had a feeling 
that they now failed her; or that she failed 
them. She walked towards Anna with 
fainting feet and falling shouiders, as the 
dead may walk who are called to rise and 
know they have nothing to live for. Anna 
put her arm about Lucia and led her out of 
the room. 

Lucia’s bedroom was on the landing 
above. They went up tne flight of steep, 
narrow, soft-carpeted stairs to the next 
floor of the steep, narrow little house. The 
door was open; Marie was just emerging. 

“T have taken in the hot milk,‘ madame, 
two glasses; and the biscuits.” 

“Thank you,” said Lucia. ‘I shall not 
want you again tonight.”’ 

The sisters were alone. They sat down 
together on the hearth rug before the wood 
fire. 

“This reminds me much,” said Lucia 
dreamily, ‘‘of how we used to sit, eighteen or 
twenty years ago. You a very small girl, I 
a big one; and I used to tell you of all the 
splendid things I meant to have; I used to 
describe the dresses I wanted; and you 
used to listen.” 

“There was one dress you meant to 
have—pink and crystal, with a velvet cloak 
to match.” 

“T had it.” 

Anna watched Lucia anxiously; so quiet, 
so dreamy she was, as if her emotions had 
at last worn themselves out. There was a 
silence between them which grew momen- 
tarily more tremendous and unbreakable. 
Anna knew that with every second that 
passed the beginning of revelation—if Lu- 
cia indeed had any to make—would grow 
more difficult. Yet she could not break it; 
she was afraid; Lucia was so unanswerable 
a problem to her. So the silence lasted till 
at last she saw Lucia’s eyelids drop over her 
eyes and tears steal out beneath them. 
Lucia sat erying without a pucker on her 
face, as women who have cried much can 
ery. 

Anna reached with tender reverence for 
her hand. 

“Darling, what is it?”’ 

“T own,” said Lucia, in a voice over 
which she had fair control, ‘that one must 
be beaten in theend. Only, Anna, I am not 
old. I am only forty-three now... .Isup- 
pose it is just that I’ve been greedy, over- 
eaten of the wrong sort of life like a child 
overeats of sweets; and—and that is what 
makes me feel old and sick.” 

“Tucia, you want rest.” 

“Rest? Why, dear, you might say that 
to the charwomen you see scrubbing the 
doorsteps all down che street early in the 
morning—if one’s up early enough to see 
the poor creatures—but how can you say 
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it tome? What is my life spent on, if not 
on myself? On going to Cannes or Nice 
or Miirren or Paris or somewhere if I’m 
bored; on calling up my doctor for the 
least ache or pain; on staying in bed if I’m 
the least bit overdone; on—on—massage 
and frocks and recreation; and rest if I 
want it; and—and everything? I spend all 
my life looking after myself, and I pay other 
people—servants—to spend their lives 
looking after me, too. When you and 
Ivinghoe come along, saying ‘Rest; take 
care of yourself,’ it—it seems ridiculous to 
me.” 

Anna drew Lucia against her in silence. 

“Tt is a future that I want, Anna,” said 
Lucia in a thin, rebellious voice; and her 
clenched fists kneaded one upon the other. 

“There is a future, Lucia,” said Anna, 
guiltily, because she knew the speciousness 
of her rejoinder. 

“No,” said Lucia, “none.” 

Then she wept openly and violently. 
After a long while she lay half against 
Anna’s shoulder, half on her lap, quiet 
again. And now it was Lucia who was the 
little sister, wondering at life, and not Anna. 
Only Lucia wondered sadly, bewilderedly, 
as the child Anna had never done. 

“Now tell me, Lucia,’”’ said Anna, hug- 
ging her close; ‘“‘tell me really.’’ For she 
knew that Lucia had something to tell. 

Lucia said: ‘‘ You know, Anna, we wom- 
en—we deceive ourselves. There is a 
time when we don’t have to; then there 
comes a time when we wish to be deceived; 
to be deceived by others and to deceive our- 
selves. 

“‘T’ve lived for the admiration of men; I 
don’t regret it, Anna; I don’t blame my- 
self; it’s intoxication; it’s glamour. No 
woman except a woman who’s been beauti- 
ful or alluring or magnetic ever understands 
about it. For years one is on the pinnacle 
of romance. You may say it is only gilt; 
and if so, then gilt’s good; it’s wonderful 
while it lasts. And I would rather have 
gilt than the unadorned gingerbread most 
women seem to get all their lives. Only, 
my dear, one doesn’t want to let go. One 
clings on for dear life; and the men become 
fewer. Then—then one doesn’t pick and 
choose; one is picked and chosen— perhaps. 
And all the time one ties a handkerchief over 
one’s eyes and says everything’s the same. 
Because one wants to believe it, Anna! 

“How can it be the same? It can’t! 
Presently - 

Anna interrupted her in a hurried whis- 
per: ‘‘You think too much about all this, 
Lucia.” 

“T do not. It has been my life just as 
your queer ideals seem to be yours. Let 
me finish. I want to talk myself out. I 
was saying, presently there are mere social 
acquaintances who come to one’s parties— 
those only; and casual friends; and old 
flirts; and hard-up boys, as I’ve told you 
before, who want their expenses paid. It 
comes gradually; so gradually you don’t 
notice its progress until you get a shock 
some day; yes, it comes gradually like that 
to women like me, who’ve been able to de- 
pend just on their looks and their vitality 
and—things like that. Those undepend- 
able things—so perishable! ”’ she cried bit- 
terly. 


“Yes,’’ said Anna under her breath, | 


“in life you’ve got to sow if you want any 
reaping.” 

Lucia cried desperately: “‘I never had 
time! I never had time! I’ve been adored, 
Anna; admired so. It took up my time. 


A woman is awfully happy just filling her | 


life with adoration and admiration.”’ 

“Oh, Lucia, don’t think I can’t under- 
stand!”’ 

“JT know you understand, dear, or I 
couldn’t tell you.’ Anna, when I said one 
day there comes a shock < 

“Has anything horrible happened, Lu- 
cia?’’ Anna asked tenderly. 

Lucia’s throat contracted and her face 
worked and her breath came hard, so that 
for a few moments she could not speak. 
She twined her hands together and wrung 
them. 

‘*T’ve been living in a fool’s paradise, and 
I wouldn’t look out of it, Anna. I didn’t 
dare. I—I’ve been in love. I—I’ve 
thought I was in love before—with Freddy; 
and I was awfully fond of Robert, really; 
but—but—this—it’s half killed me.” 

Anna knew in a flash, so she said, “You | 
mean— Paul Bobby?” 

Lucia nodded. 

“He isn’t worthy,” said Anna after a 
pause. 

“Oh, but I loved him! And—and it | 


seemed to me that he was devoted,” 
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“Oh, Lucia, did it really?” cried Anna 
disbelievingly, but with deep compassion. 

“How do I know?” Lucia gasped. “Per- 
haps it didn’t really; perhaps all the time 
I knew; but I didn’t want to know, nor to 
see. Oh, I tried so hard—so hard! I, 
who’ve had men fairly breaking their necks 
to please me! I tried to make him care! 
You remember talking of him’up here a 
while ago?” 

Anna remembered. 

“You suggested marrying him.” 

“T asked him. I asked him yesterday! 
And again tonight!”’ 

Anna stifled the ery of astonishment and 
pain that rose to her lips. She waited and 
let Lucia hurry on. Lucia continued, trip- 
ping over her words, in desperate haste now 
to tell all her own abasement. 

“T thought he would be glad, Anna. 
I imagined how I could have helped him 
on—helped him every way. Of course, 
people would have said he had married me 
for my money; that wouldn’t have mat- 
tered. Oh, Anna, I was prepared—ex- 
pecting to be so happy! I want love! I 
want it again! Not brotherly love nor sis- 
terly love nor platonic love nor the love of 
all mankind that preachers are so fond of 
holding up as the ideal—but a lover’s love, 
such as I’ve had before! I wanted it! I 
wanted to give him everything too; a home 
such as he’d never had before; money; for 
the first time in my life I wanted to give 
all I had to aman. And I asked him yester- 
day, and again tonight,’ she repeated. ‘“‘He 
refused!” 

“Refused?” 

“Refused!” 

They both sat looking into the fire, Anna 
to avoid looking into Lucia’s face, Lucia as 
if trying to conjure up to her own agony 
the picture of herself and Bobby. 

‘He was contemptuous. I knew it. I 
felt it. Surely he didn’t mean me to see 
it—his contempt?. He couldn’t have been 
so cruel!”’ 

“‘T would not have thought,” said Anna, 
seething with contempt for Paul, “that he 
could have afforded to let you see it.” 

Lucia replied, very low, “‘He has a splen- 
did five-year contract with a film firm and 
ae England almost at once.” 

“ec A ! %”? 

“‘T offered to go with him. But he doesn’t 
want me.” 

“You offered iu 

“T would have followed him over the 
world.” 

As the fragile little thing, burning with 
her own wasted emotions, sat there, so sim- 
ply saying these things as she stared into 
the fire, a vast pity rose in Anna, swamping 
all her vision, all her judgments. She just 
folded Lucia tighter in her arms and said 
nothing. She did not condemn Paul Bobby 
and his kind; she did not lament Lucia’s 
weakness. She uttered no word at all. She 
could not. 

“The milk must be cold,” Lucia said at 
ast. 
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flee ue pitell tr. 


Pres’t and Gen’l Mer. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CoO., Dayton, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of Dayton Fabric tires and tubes, Maximaire fan belts and accessories 
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Built for Underinflation = Guaranteed 10,000 Miles 
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Milwaukee 


Filling Station Pumps 
Portable Oil and Gas Tanks 
Oil and Gasoline Storage Tanks 
Lubricating Oil Measuring 
Systems 
Kerosene Measuring Pumps 
Gasoline Measuring Pumps 
Paint Oil Measuring Systems 
Tank Car Unloading Pumps 
Dry Cleaning Systems 
Railroad Oil Handling Equipm’'t 
House Furnace Kerosene Burners 
Service Station Air Compressors 


Self-Measuring Kerosene 
Lubricating Oil and Oil 
Outfits Cabinets 


Underground 
Kant-Leek 
Tanks 


Service Station Air Compressor 


Send for Catalog Showing Complete Milwaukee Products 


Milwaukee Tank Works 


Milwaukee. Wis.U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: 
Chicago Boston 

Indianapolis Minneapolis 
Rotterdam 


New York 
Cleveland 
Paris 


Detroit Norfolk 
Pittsburgh 
London 
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SLOWING DOWN THROUGH 
FLEET STREET 


(Continued from Page 9) 


which in those days—its sun has gone down 
a bit since then, in literary respects at 
least—was described to me by the late Lord 
Northcliffe as the best-written newspaper 
published in any language in the world. 

The headline, like the story, had to be 
dashed off in the hurry of getting the story 
to the printers. But even the headline was 
not slighted. In six words the master of 
headline construction, Selah Merrill Clarke, 
summed up all the big fundamentals of the 
tragedy—Great Architect Killed by Pitts- 
burgh Idler. 

Now compare this—and the paper I have 
in mind was not unique among Park Row 
papers in matters of speed and thorough- 
ness that night—with the speed and: ac- 
curacy of Fleet Street when its army’s 
great Irishman was murdered. 

Not a single Fleet Street newspaper ap- 
pearing the evening of the day Sir Henry 
was killed, nor the papers of the next morn- 
ing, nor even the next night, had the cor- 
rect names of his murderers. These earlier 
stories passed over the cause of the crime 
with one, sometimes two lines of vaguest 
surmise. There was absolutely nothing 
told about the movements of the murderers 
in the hours preceding the shooting, noth- 
ing at all about their previous lives or 
records. 

One London “‘night final’’—now before 
me as I write—places the crime in the 
wrong street. The names of policemen shot 
during the chase and capture of the mur- 
derers are not mentioned in these first 
stories. 

One leading London paper failed to note 
altogether that a brave citizen who aided 
in the chase also was shot by the murder- 
ers. A part of the London press had three 
murderers arrive in a taxicab and shoot 
Sir Henry. There were only two, and they 
did not drive up in a taxicab. One final 
edition before me was able to muster up 
eighty-four lines in all describing the crime, 
other papers had nearer one hundred lines; 
and even this length of story was obtained 
in all the evening papers only by resorting 
to the typographical tricks of using large 
type, wide spacings between the lines and 
by making a separate paragraph of abso- 
lutely every sentence. 


How New York Beat London 


Weeks later I saw the only good first- 
day story of the Wilson murder. It ap- 
peared in a New York paper that was being 


| sold in the streets of Manhattan two hours 


after the firing of the shots three thousand 


| miles away. The New York paper—far 


less interested in the murder than the Fleet 
Street press—contained one hundred and 
seventy lines devoted to an accurate and 
concrete running narrative of the tragedy 
itself. 

The story in the American paper was 
illustrated with a much better reproduced 
portrait of Sir Henry than any London 
paper contained. Added to the story itself 
was a cable obtained from Sir Henry’s 
home, in Ireland, and also an interview— 
in like manner hurriedly obtained by 
wire—with General Pershing in Wash- 
ington concerning the life and great gifts 
of his murdered friend. Finally there was 
a sketch of the life of the dead field mar- 
shal, filling almost a column, that was 
immeasurably better than any of the Fleet 
Street obituary sketches. And the Amer- 
ican correspondent in London, doing his 
job in the American reporter’s shipshape 
way, had deftly woven into his hasty story 
incidents regarding the actions of Lady 
Wilson and others concerned during the 
tragedy, interesting details that Fleet 
Street for days was unaware of. 

Splendid lads, the Fleet Street boys— 
generous, good-spirited, writing better 
English in the main than the American re- 


- porter; but, alas, they are born, live and 


die journalists instead of newspaper men. 

When the journalist germ develops ma- 
lignantly in Fleet Street it seems actually 
to be encouraged instead of being fed, as in 
America, with some sort of pizen that will 
cause it to die outside the journalist. Here 
our editors simply pass the black spot to 
the journalist before he spreads all over 
theshop. Editors of amore kindly nature— 
once more especially in New York—grab 
the walking-stick boys early and keep them 


from interfering with the real work of get- 
ting out the paper by making them the 
paper’s book reviewer, dramatic critic or 
columnist. And the New York journalist 
then lives happily ever after, what with 
filling his own column with bright little 
pieces on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days about the sayings and doings of his 
little friends, the journalists on the rival 
Park Row papers, and reading what they 
print about him on Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays. And on Sundays they all 
gather together, exchange press notices and 
wallop the welkin until it rings and rings. 
Jolly lads. 

The whole problem is more difficult to 
handle, I admit, in England. There is the 
biological phenomenon of being born swing- 
ing a cane. Spats appear in the eighth 
month. Six weeks before the two lower 
teeth protrude the baby develops a mono- 
cle. And even the lack of the Harvard 
handicap avails nothing. There’s Oxford. 

Until the autumn of 1914, Fleet Street 
never thought to object even to the rule in 
Whitehall which ordained that the jour- 
nalist must not enter the governmental 
bureaus of Whitehall’s high and mighty 
unless the journalist wore a high hat and 
altogether was all dressed up like a broken 
arm. Then came the war, and simultane- 
ously into Fleet Street yipped the first 
troops of American reporters astride their 
office broncos. 


Park Row Methods Abroad 


Fleet Street—always hospitable and 
always a gentleman—invited the Amer- 
icans to rest up and have a dish of tea. No, 
thanks; they would have to be getting 
right on the job that day—and which way 
was the War Office? And delicately then 
Fleet Street broke the news to the Amer- 
icans about the top-hat-morning-coat rule 
in Whitehall. 

Now it happened that part of that group 
of American reporters also had been a part 
of the flock of American newspaper men 
who, back in 1910, met ex-President Roose- 
velt coming out of Africa and accompanied 
him on his memorable trip across Europe 
and home. They had demonstrated—a 
part of them had, at least—in Rome, as 
one little incident will show, that awe of 
the great of which the American reporter 
has not a trace. 

As the Roosevelt Bae was pulling into 
Rome one night during that 1910 trip the 
Colonel announced suddenly to his news- 
paper entourage that while he was in Rome 
he would not, for reasons succinctly stated, 
under any circumstances visit the Vatican. 
An ex-President in Rome and ignoring the 
Pope was news of first magnitude. The hour 
was late. Colonel Roosevelt’s statement 
was distressingly brief and he would not 
expand it. 

Within minutes the excited reporters 
were piling off the train in the Holy City. 
Well, when in Rome do as Park Row does! 
So into a ramshackle station vehicle climbed 
Park Row with the ery, ‘‘To the Vatican, 
Tony!’’ And a few minutes later the Row 
was addressing a dark-eyed gentleman all 
dressed up in a suit of clothes designed by 
Michelangelo. 

“You speaka da Engleesh?” began the 
Park Row youth admittedly the best 
Italian scholar in the group. ‘Yes? Well, 
we want to speak to the Pope.”’ 

I forget for the moment all that promptly 
happened. One thing that I do distinctly 
recall, however, is the item that the Holy 
Father did not get out of bed and sit round 
chatting with Park Row until the reporters 
relented at midnight and let the Pope go 
back to bed. As I recall the happening, the 
entire night force of the Papal Guard in the 
end diplomatically relieved congestion at 
the Vatican front door. And these were 
the young men who now were told in Lon- 
don, four years later, that before approach- 
ing the British War Office they must doll 
themselves up like an usher named Claude 
at a Summit, New Jersey, wedding. 

Not a reporter in New York wears a high 
hat on the job, even when entering the 
august presence of ‘hizzonner, Mayor 
Hylan. The only American reporter I 
know who owns a high hat at all is Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt, Jr., and Con has the de- 
cency to look upon his merely as his funeral 
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invitation of the Balfour mission of war 
days to join the mission’s petting party? 
“Largely,’’ replied the American re- 
porter to the peer, “‘because every member 
of the war mission, from Balfour down, 
treated the American newspapers and news- 
paper men the way you big guns treat 
your own Fleet Street reporters. You 
can’t get the American people unless you 
get the American papers. Unbend! Take 
along x 
“Unbend! What! Even Mr. Balfour?” 
“No, not even Mr. Balfour—especially 
Mr. Balfour. Take along a press agent; 
not a hireling, but someone of importance, 


preferably somebody from the peerage. If | 


it hadn’t been that the war was on, the 
first Balfour mission would have failed 
worse than it did. If Mr. Balfour and the 


rest do not behave better with the news- | 


paper men this time they’ll ——” 

“Do I understand,’”’ questioned the 
shocked peer, ‘‘that your journalists will 
abuse Balfour?” 

“Worse! They’ll make a comic of him. 


And for heaven’s sake don’t let an American | 


reporter hear you call him a journalist.” 
What resulted? Well—just to take one 


significant little incident—scarcely had the | 


Balfour mission to the Armament Confer- 
ence settled itself in Washington when the 


managing editor of a New York paper | 


called his star reporter to his office. 

“Tn heaven’s name, Ed,” cried the man- 
aging editor, “rush down to Washington 
and find out all about this guy Riddell. 
Every dispatch from Washington in every 
paper has one paragraph of disarmament 
and four columns of Riddell. It’s ‘Lord 
Riddell says this’ and ‘Lord Riddell says 
that and the other thing.’ From the way 
the boys are falling for this Riddell, he must 
be a helluva bird. Go get him—for a Sun- 
day page.” 


Mr. Hyacinth’s Great Beat 


The young American reporter in London, 
pray remember, had suggested that the mis- 
sion take along an affable press agent of 
exalted degree. Hence Lord Riddell. 

Even Balfour during this second trip 
almost unbent. Perhaps I exaggerate. 
Speaking more carefully, I should say that 
Balfour condescended to come to the fancy- 
dress party disguised as the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa. And the second Balfour mission 
went back to Britain in a much happier 
frame of mind than the first. 

One must not, however—as one usually 
does in America—confuse the British peer- 
age with the British aristocracy. Riddell, 
like the even more democratic Northcliffe, 
but yesterday stepped into the peerage 


from a Fleet Street newspaper office. The | 


Riddell coronet still glistens like a brand- 
new ninety-eight-cent alarm clock. On the 
other hand the steam riveters had not yet 
begun on the superstructure of the Balfour 
crown in his mission days; nevertheless 
Mr. Balfour, being aristocratic, could do 
nothing better than his leaning-tower im- 
personation. Even then the leaning was 
backward, but the admirable Riddell saved 
the day. 

Then they all went back to London. 
Fleet Street went through the form of seek- 
ing Balfour out and asking the news. 

“T say, Mr. Hyacinth,” said the city 
editor—news editor, Fleet Street would call 
him—when Journalist Hyacinth returned 
to the street from his Balfour assignment. 
“Did you secure any news at Balfour’s 
house?” 

“T did, sir. Jolly news, sir.”’ 

“Ripping, sir. What news, sir?”’ 

“That he has the same old butler, sir!” 

There you are. -It’s hopeless. 

“Which London paper,” I asked Mr. 
Ralph Blumenfeld—the American-born 
publisher of the London Daily Express, 
and one of the empire’s ablest newspaper 
men—‘‘would you say comes nearest in 
make-up and methods to our American 
newspapers?” 

“None of them,” replied Mr. Blumen- 
feld promptly. ‘“‘There!’’ he added with 
a smile, holding at arm’s length for my in- 
spection a front page of his own paper. 
“Wouldn’t any American newspaper man 
call this paper the deadest, most stupid- 
looking sheet he ever saw? And yet,” 
remarked Mr. Blumenfeld, still grinning, 
“every once in a while I have to go into the 
city room and warn Mr. Wilson and his 
news staff about becoming too yellow.” 

A vital difference between the English 
and the American daily, as Mr. Blumen- 
feld pointed out, is that the British news- 
paper primarily is a journal of opinion, the 
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Shoes Play a Big Part in 
Helping Men to Success 


The foundation of any man’s success is his own morale— 
his instinctive estimate of his own power and ability. 


Experience has proved that nothing has a greater power to 
tear down man’s morale than the sub-conscious feeling of 
shame that follows when a man realizes that some phase of 
his personal appearance is awry. 


“Run-Over”? Shoes Destroy Morale 


No man can feel right in “run-over”, misshapen shoes. They 
pique his pride at every step—if they don’t cause him actual 
pain and discomfort. 


Until the Edmonds organization created and developed the 
Wedge Insole, no man could be sure that the shoes he bought 
would not run over. Paying a high price was no protection 
against this common trouble. 


But Foot-Fitters, with the Wedge Insole and absence of cork 
filler, positively will not run over, when properly fitted. The 
Wedge Insole supports the foot in its proper position, throw- 
ing the weight on the big toe joint where it normally belongs. 
It literally “fits the bottom of the foot” and thus distributes wear 
evenly to all parts of the outsole, doubling the life of the shoe. 


Foot-Fitters STAY Stylish 


Foot-Fitters won favor with fashionably dressed men at 
first because of their smart styles, and fine workmanship and 
materials. Then, when these men found they could depend 
on Foot-Fitters to hold their stylish lines through hardest 
wear, their enthusiasm mounted upward. They learned what 
you should know about the helpfulness of this shoe in your 
every-day climb toward success. 


How the Wedge 
_Jnsole prevents 
Running-Over”’ 


A post card from you, will bring you the 
booklet, ““Foot-Fitter Creations” and the name 
of the nearest Foot-Fitter dealer. Address 


EDMONDS SHOE COMPANY, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


7 Foot-Fitters 


— 


THE SHOES THAT WON’T ‘“RUN-OVER” 


THE HAIG illustrated. a: a 
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Other smart Foot-Fitter 
styles for every man. 
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Your smartly turned out woman knows trim 
ankles are acquired by an act of free will such as 
inspires a successful gown or modish hat. She 
comprehends that shapely ankles are made by 
inspired hosiery and not by fairy god-mothers. 


In Arrowhead Ankle-Clinging Hosiery the snug- 
ness that follows every contour of the ankle like the 
skin itself, is achieved by a proper shaping, a super- 
elasticity of stitch, a skilled manipulation of the 
machine under the deft fingers of craftsmen. 
Well illustrated by style “Minnehaha” at a very 
low price. Arrowhead is made for all the family. 


Richmond Hosiery Mills, Established 1896 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga - - 


IMONIZ test car on 

the beach at Atlantic 
City in February, 1923, 
after 32,000 miles on 
the road. It has never 
been washed! C. J. 
Martin drives it every 
day, rain or shine 
through mud and dust, 
SIMONIZ has pre- 
served its original 
lustre. Have you seen it ? 


Retain Your Prestige on Boulevards 


Simonizing preserves that 
distinctive appearance so nec- 
essary to quality cars. 

Simonizing is the safest, easi- 
est method of keeping your 
car clean and protecting its 
original lustre. 

Dirt, dust and other travel 
marks are easily removed from 
the Simonized surface of your! No Acids in SIMONIZ! 
car with a soft cloth without Avoid substitutes. 


THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, 2120 Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 


Brake Juice Penetrating Oil Simon's Top Dressing 
‘A squirt does the work"’ Releases Sticking Valves Best for All Tops 
Motorlife Blackspot Enamel , , 
Prevents Carbon Dries in Ten Minutes 


injury to the finish. Imagine 
the convenience and economy ! 
Think of the time saved! 

Simonizing does not inter- 
fere with painting or varnish- 
ing if it ever becomes desirable. 
Good painters use and recom- 
mend SIMONIZ. 
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American paper a purveyor of opinion. 
Customs, reverence for traditions, the 
stand-offishness of England’s powerful and 
great when Fleet Street approaches, Fleet 
Street’s own humble acceptance of that 
hoity-toity attitude, a finer sense of good 
taste in Fleet Street than in Park Row, 
stricter British libel laws—‘‘the truer the 
statement,” in England, “‘the greater the 
libel’’—all these phenomena of English life 
combine to tone down the British press to 
a placidity of expression almost unknown 
to us. 

But the English press has its passionate 
moments. British law permits it to go to 
extremes in matter of sex and kindred 
delicate subjects undreamed of by even the 
yellowest of American newspapers. Any 
salacious divorce-court testimony in Eng- 
land, anything that becomes a matter of 
court record, may be printed. Theoretically 
our own newspapers may go to like ex- 
tremes with matters of court record, but 
when things become too raw along come 
our postal authorities and bar the offending 
edition from the mails. 

Fortunately Fleet Street’s exceptional 
regard for good taste tends to keep the 
columns of most of the London press clean. 
Then there are notorious exceptions. 

I have before me—I should say, above 
me, because I keep them high above the 
children’s reach—some random copies of a 
Sunday paper published in London. This 
paper has the mightiest circulation of any 
newspaper on earth—a net certified sale of 
more than three million copies every Sun- 
day. It 

But wait till the cop turns the corner at 
the other end of his beat and I shall pick 
up a copy, any copy, and we'll indulge in a 
bit of sabbatical wallowing. 

The True Story of Horatio Bottomley’s 
Birth and some neat sex-impelled murders 
are smeared over most of the front page. 
For sixteen pages thereafter, with the ex- 
ception of Page Ten—a sort of Farm, Gar- 
den, Pigs and Poultry Page—we have an 
array of extra-special fancy headlines, 
which I quote as they ooze into sight at the 
turning of the pages: 

Wife’s Oath of Innocence. Footless 
Lover. Married Man Accused of Girl’s 
Death. Colored Doctor’s Complaint When 
Sued by Woman. Romeo in Bond Street. 
Baby to be Adopted. Clemency for 
Mother in Awkward Plight. Unexpected 
Visit by Police Inspector. Titled Lady’s 
Men Friends. Letters From Patsy—‘“‘ Love 
Like Ours Cannot Die.” His Bohemian 
Wife. Baby as Evidence. Major’s Down- 
fall. Midnight Adventure With Girl Pupils. 
Both Had Erred. Doctor and His Lady 
Patient. Labourer’s Terrible Record of 
Crime Against Girls. Poison in Bedroom. 
Stranger’s Attack on Helpless Girl. Peer’s 
Son Disowns Her Child. How Puritan Got 
Into Her Dressing Ro 

Sh-h-h!—my little girl comes running 
into the room just now. I flip past news 
stories devoted to unsavory police-court 
proceedings, with elaborations of details 
that an American paper would not touch 
with the tip of a trout rod, and in confusion 
I conceal all except Page Ten—the Acadian 
countryside and poultry page. 

But pause again. Run along and play, 
Kathleen! The leading sylvan article on 
the agricultural page is “‘By Our Chicken 
Expert.” I tremble, and I do well to trem- 
ble. The pastoral essay is boldly headlined 
“When Hens Go Wrong.” 

Other London newspapers, daily publi- 
cations, have attained enormous circula- 
tions, however, without bulging from the 
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OURSELVES AND THOSE OTHERS 


(Continued from Page 29) 


I turned to the banker. He is a generous 
man and a very good judge, by general 
admission, of all national and international 
questions in his line. 

He thought a minute; then he answered: 
“Do you want to know what I really 
believe—what probably a majority of the 
more serious men here in lower New York 
believe? It is this: We are very much 
interested in the European situation, and 
I think in many ways what you say does 
give a correct picture of the present atti- 
tude of foreign business men towards us 
Americans. I don’t quite agree, though, 
that the way we could get together would 
be to talk things over in a general way. 
Merely talking never gets one anywhere, 
and it will only be when they begin doing 
business together that active men will feel 
nearer one another. This feeling will come 
as a slow growth when American and 
English leaders find it is to their mutual 
advantage to codperate. The attitude you 
describe—that is, the Englishman wanting 
to enter into large Continental transactions 
with American money—has been the per- 
sistent attitude of not only the English but 
of the financiers of the rest of Europe, and 
particularly of Germany, for a‘long time 
back. This will never be done though. 
It would be of no advantage to America to 
export her capital except for the purpose of 
creating a basis for American export trade. 
Simply to furnish money to finance English 
or other foreigners’ commerce, though it 
may be profitable to the money, is not sound 
economics for America.” 


American Business Abroad 


“Besides, I think the Britisher rather 
overrates the superiority of his country- 
men’s ability in business. The United 
States banker or merchant I think shows 
capacity with any given problem rather 
superior to the Englishman’s; and his 
business methods in the fields he has en- 
tered are also better, to my mind. Our 
men are lacking only in knowledge of the 
foreign backgrounds. Once these are exam- 
ined and understood, there is no difference 
between doing business abroad and doing 
it at home. It doesn’t require different 
methods, though it does require a knowl- 
edge of foreign personnel and of conditions 
affecting their particular business. These 
things the American usually lacks, for our 
business man has not so far thought it 
worth while to travel much outside his own 
country. If the scheme offered is a foreign 
one he trusts someone else’s word. To 
illustrate what I mean: A few years ago I 
went to look over some possibilities in a 
distant country, and was told there that 
only two or three first-class men from the 
United States had ever visited that par- 
ticular land. Such developments come 
about slowly. Of course it does take a 
residence of some length to give anything 
really like an adequate understanding of 
conditions or form the acquaintances req- 
uisite for freely transacting business on a 
large scale. We have lately realized the 
disadvantages of being in others’ hands 
and are moving now in the right direction. 
Doubtless we shall be insisting soon on an 
equal partnership and shall learn by experi- 
ence to remedy our weaknesses.” 

The diplomat joined in here, giving his 
opinion: “Most of us felt we cut a foolish 
figure at the Peace Conference, and I’m 
afraid none of the other great nations’ repre- 
sentatives inspired much respect. Euro- 
peans were very thankful for our help in 
the war agony preceding the conference, 
and of course they feared our strength also. 
In their depleted state they needed our 
riches. Since the war, as before it, they 
respected many of our people whom they 
met. 

“Writers, scientists, travelers and busi- 
ness men, in whom they found what is the 
finest type of Americanism, naturally won 
the foreigners’ esteem; while the generosity, 
delicacy and fine spirit we showed towards 
the misery of her famished peoples touched 
Europe’s heart. But in a general way they 
have had a false picture of us in their 
minds; the Europeans imagine a sort of 
El Dorado of material wealth across the 
sea here, presided over by careless, happy- 
go-lucky men and women, who throw money 
about or are always ready to do so. They 
think we have vague uplifting tendencies, 
ambitions a la Wilson, and that though we 
are anxious to set the Old World straight 


we have little or no knowledge of its fron- 
tiers, its population and its real troubles. 
They decided to flatter, coax or tempt us 
into activities profitable to the flatterers, 
coaxers and tempters. It was our début 
among the nations, and our interests were 
not usually well guarded; but we looked 
more innocent than we really were, and we 
have been quick to learn from experience. 
This country is now rapidly developing 
opinions, and is showing another side of its 
national character to the Europeans, whose 
polite attitudes covered, we fancy in our 
disappointed mood, a threefold intention 
or hope: The cancellation of debts owing to 
America; then America is to lend them more 
money, and finally Americans should re- 
main out of foreign markets as far as 
possible. A good deal of time has been 
wasted attempting to bring about these 
results, but with small success; and row 
Europe is beginning to understand us better. 

“Meanwhile we have learned Europe’s 
real virtues and her wiles, and we have 
been getting our balance. I don’t blame 
the Europeans much for what they thought 
of us, nor for attempting to use us. I blame 
ourselves. As Mr. has just said, the 
American business man abroad was not 
usually of the best type. We had hysterical 
propagandists floating about and also a lot 
of wasters who cynically used Europe as 
their playground. These were all equally 
a disadvantage to our reputation. Lately 
this is changing; there have been confer- 
ences where our diplomats or economic 
representatives have shown sanity, force, 
and a growing capacity to handle interna- 
tional questions in a constructive way. We 
show a desire to study motives and con- 
ditions before we are drawn into further 
international activities, and I think there 
is still a lot for Europe and us to learn of 
each other. I wouldn’t at all like to see 
Americans carry an unjust load of taxes 
while Europe’s debts remain unpaid indefi- 
nitely; yet I believe we might wait a little 
and make easy arrangements. Most peo- 
ple, both in England and here, seem satisfied 
with the British debt-funding arrangement, 
and it will undoubtedly make for mutual 
respect. This is a long step in the right 
direction.” 


Our Competitors’ Advantages 


All the party heartily agreed. Then I 
ventured to ask a question based on some 
facts called to my attention during my 
recent trip: ‘“‘Why doesn’t the United 
States Government stand behind its citi- 
zens in foreign lands as the British Gov- 
ernment does? In Mexico, Americans and 
Britishers owned mines, and when trouble 
came the latter’s interests were well pro- 
tected, whereas American troops, though 
ordered in and out several times, were not 
ordered to act. I happen to have heard of 
a similar weakness, though on a different 
basis, in Hungary. There a British ship 
company and an American ship company 
were rivals, to carry Hungarian emigrants 
to the United States. The British ship- 
ping company had support from its home 
government, I suppose. The American 
tried to obtain the same kind of backing, 
and one American official did for a time 
act or speak in favor of his compatriot 
organization’s effort to get legitimate busi- 
ness. Support from home was not given 
the official, who was removed. The net 
result, at any rate, was a clear field left to 
the shipping organization of a rival country 
to ours. Needless to say, this seems rather 
discouraging to the ambitions of our mer- 
chant marine. Talking of a similar case— 
the story of our consular officer at New- 
castle—an Englishman recently said to 
me that he didn’t think it was in the 
American tradition or nature to do much 
international shipping business, and he 
added that a merchant marine was more 
important to England’s islanders than it 
could be to us. ‘I do business in beth 
countries,’ he added, ‘and am only a resident 
now of my native land, while I have become 
a citizen of the United States, so I am a 
good judge. There is still a lot that Amer- 
icans can do on their own territory; whereas 
the English are forced to go beyond their 
frontiers to carry on any successful business. 
They must therefore have their govern- 
ment to back their efforts, and it always 
does, of course. Another point is that your 
people in America aren’t seagoing as the 
English are by nature, and British labor is 
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cheaper. Therefore our ships will always 
be a better-paying proposition than the 
American shipping business can be.’”’ 

My story had its small effect; apparently 
everyone at the table agreed that American 
business would be better off if it had sup- 
port from American officials abroad and 
our Government at home; but various 
theories followed modifying this opinion: 
First, the necessity of investigating any 
business which American citizens were un- 
dertaking might be troublesome; they 
might resent an investigation. Our tradi- 
tions not being paternal, many business 
men preferred handling their affairs alone. 
All of which leads to the conclusion that 
even at the expense of some disadvantages 
American habits suited America’s sons; 
and it was only when some particular in- 
dividual suffered that he personally got 
annoyed with our methods. 

Somehow I felt that during this lunch I 
had learned a lot about the American men- 
tality in its strong confident phases. These 
men were examples of our most highly 
developed, well-balanced individualism. It 
was rather splendid. I had been struck by 
it before, during the war, when politicians 
pottered about wasting time, and govern- 
ment machinery was inadequate. Then 
men like these were among those who, hav- 
ing first tried to obtain preparations, sud- 
denly dropped all personal business and 
departed for Washington or other central 
points. There at one-dollar salaries they 
took hold of things, codperated with the 
Army and the Navy in organizing the 
forces that were to fight, and those other 
great forces behind the line of battle for 
equipment, feeding and transportation of 
our Army. It was this vitality that had 
produced miracles to make the Old World 
gasp. Such men had never expected thanks, 
nor did they get any. To them the most 
natural thing in life was if they saw chaos 
to get to work and bring order out of it. 
The struggle and misery in Europe today, 
I notice, do not seem to frighten this type 
of the American, and I never met one who 
said, ““We can’t help them or we won’t.” 
They all say: “There is no help possible 
on the lines we have been asked to take, and 
until this is realized abroad there seems no 
handle to take hold of, much as we sym- 
pathize with Europeans and much as we 
may want to codperate constructively with 
them. Once they are ready to help them- 
selves we can and will aid them.”’ 


The Village Druggist on Diplomacy 


One can’t but be thrilled by this reserve 
strength of many millions of Americans. 
A man sat at that very luncheon who had 
said to me sometime ago: ‘“‘There won’t 
be a Bolshevik triumph here in the United 
States, though the Reds are working so 
hard. Do you know why they haven’t a 
chance of success? It is because the ma- 
jority of our American citizens when once 
roused to this red danger, will meet it, if 
necessary, in emergency fashion, by de- 
fending individually or collectively their 
homes, towns and lands, as well as their 
ideals and institutions. We leave things to 
our usual machinery in ordinary times, and 
we stand inane pottering, fool talk and 
noise, even a lot of knavery; but when all 
this brings about a crisis we up and fight, 
clean house, and then we turn back to our 
personal occupations and interests again. 
We prefer doing that to attending to goy- 
erning ourselves continuously, which, of 
course, is theoretically the method of gov- 
ernment we chose.”’ 

But to return to our relations with Eu- 
rope. The sincere desire to help has sent a 
constant stream of gold from American 
pockets to one group or another of the suf- 
ferers over there. Curiosity and the wish 
to understand have brought a vast number 
of lecturers and writers here and kept them 
busy on good pay. These are often contra- 
dictory in their testimony, some of them 
being impostors or propagandists, some of 
them merely having visited different points 
in Europe or looked with different eyes, 
sympathies guiding judgments oftener than 
does plain common sense. 

No wonder a stay-at-home American, in 
New England, the Northwest, the Central 
States, the Pacific Coast or in the South 
grows more and more confused over the 
European news he gets. He finally takes 
refuge in picturing all places to himself 
about like his own surroundings, and all 
sentiments of other peoples seem to him 
what his own mentality would be in similar 
circumstances. I have often been struck 
by the quaint sayings of self-respecting 


people who make a shrewd guess at the na- 
ture of work being dane in some foreign 
land. One of the most striking and typical 
of these phrases I heard in the early summer 
of 1919, when the Peace Conference still 
dragged out its negotiations. I went into 
a drug store, kept by a delightful old man 
in asmall country town down South. I sat 
down with the owner to havea lemonsquash 
and to talk over the news contained in 
the local daily paper. 

“Well, Mr. ——, what are you looking 
so gloomy over? Has the Peace Confer- 
ence been broken up?” 

“No, ma’am, ’tain’t that what’s worryin’ 
me; I’ve been a-readin’ how them there 
Big Four’s doing with the affairs o’ Europe. 
I’d been kinder thinking always they was 
big men, though I couldn’t help a-worryin’ 
somewhat over their procrastination lately. 
Now, from what I understand that’s written 
here, I been thinkin’ seriously about it; 
and seems to me like as if if I tried to run 
my business the way that Big Four is tryin’ 
to run Europe’s business this store would 
be for sale cheap soon, and I’d be bust in 
about three weeks’ time.”’ 

It didn’t take much longer than this 
philosopher predicted for the victims of 
the Big Four after the Versailles Treaty 
was signed to get thoroughly tangled up; 
and ever since the Old World has seemed to 
me to be growing dizzier and dizzier. 


American Types 


Always Europe calls to us loudly; and 
openly they plead the cause of their dis- 
tress in every sphere; while somehow in our 
own minds and souls there is a still small 
voice that speaks to us, awakening the echo 
of some memory, lien of traditions or of 
blood inheritance, which draws us uncon- 
sciously towards the parent nations. We 
almost forget them, when this feeling awak- 
ens our emotions, stirs our warm heart, and 
again we talk and think of stretching out a 
friendly hand. 

I have often caught myself wondering if 
across the seas we are any better under- 
stood by Europeans than we understand 
them here. They must get a very strange 
conglomerate impression of us. Some- 
times they see a brilliant eccentric Amer- 
ican ambassador, and for a while they work 
with him. Sometimes it is an old and 
trusted friend, such as Mr. Herrick has 
come to be considered by the French. Oc- 
casionally a man brought up and educated 
in their midst, and speaking their language, 
represents our people, like Mr. Houghton 
in Berlin. Then there are United States 
officials who have never been abroad before, 
who are learning what they can, who have 
neither pretension nor preconceived ideas. 
All these are but a very few of the typical 
Americans who go abroad. 

A great many of our compatriots I have 
watched abroad make a varied crowd, 
which wanders about Europe, surprised at 
what they see. They keep Europeans’ at- 
tention fixed on us. There are representa- 
tives of that most delightful type in every 
nation, the cultured cosmopolitans; thor- 
oughbred in looks, quiet in manner, cul- 
tured in mind, moving through foreign 
scenes with ease, speaking the languages of 
numerous lands, enjoying what is good and 
beautiful everywhere, taking for granted 
that there must be ugliness and wrong, and 
ready to be cheerful and forgiving in spirit. 
These people are making friends for them- 
selves and their country, winning and 
keeping affection and esteem. Students, 
dilettantes, those who help and those who 
enjoy what is really good move about or 
settle down and stay awhile. They generally 
are useful, happy, and well received, but 
very little talked of. 

Then there are the wasters—those who 
throw away time, health, money and their 
self-respect, just killing the boredom which 
is the problem of their days. These are 
spoiled, arrogant, noisy people, who spend 
their lives in shop or restaurant, losing all 
the gentle, lovely things life has to offer, 
and whirling, whirling till they fall in a 


drunken heap of gay rags and ghastly paint, | 
jewels that flash, and eyes long since grown | 


dull. 

South Americans and North Americans 
join in these strange crowds of London, 
Paris and the watering places, where they 
feel more free than they do at home to dis- 
sipate without reproach; and where their 
money, spent so wildly, can draw wine, 
music, light, excitement, even from a back- 
ground of ruins and of suffering. 

There are a lot of other types I ran into 
in my wanderings, some very amusing and 
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others rather lonesome and pathetic. Still 
others annoyed me very much; while a few 
I saw made me feel ashamed. I don’t at 
all like it when we show foreigners the 
worst that is in us, as we sometimes do, or 
when we seem foolish, a thing which as a 
nation we certainly are not. 

I had gone in Paris to a quaint, comfort- 
able, quiet hotel much loved by French and 
Russians, but of old never frequented by 
Americans. Lately, during or since the 
war, it has been discovered and used by 
some of the latter, mainly the family-loving, 
well-behaved type of the American trav- 
eler, those who bring mother and the 
children on a tour of Europe, and avoid glare 
and noise. They doubt the respectability 
of anything foreign and take immorality 
for granted, of course, in Paris. My hotel 
had no music, no gay tea or late supper 
parties, and I was extremely interested in 
the changed clientele. 

One evening when I was loitering over my 
dinner alone, the head waiter hovering near 
was easily drawn into conversation. I 
asked, ‘‘Since when have Americans been 
coming to you?” 

“Not very long. Madame la Princesse 
will notice that these are quiet families, as 
respectable as the good class we have had 
from other lands till now. The Russians 
and French have mostly become too poor 
to travel about; and if they must do 
so they go to the very cheap houses across 
the river. The English and Americans 
come tous now. But they are respectable 
people also, Madame la Princesse, mostly 
clergymen or men with families, those who 
come to Paris not to amuse themselves, 
and who know good cooking and careful 
service. The American wants these, and 
he pays well for what he gets.” 


No Wonder Prices are High 


I didn’t tell that head waiter there was 
no objection to his American clients, save 
that I feared they would give generous en- 
couragement to his prices’ being doubled. 
Already my hotel bills were much higher 
than of old, and I protested on principle; 
of course only to hear of the war and after- 
war difficulties, and to listen to the manager 
praise his establishment’s virtues. One 
day I was standing near the desk in the 
hotel office when two American men came 
to pay their bills. They were prosperous 
and benign, with mother, several attractive 
children and nurses, besides baggage, wait- 
ing to start out on the road—motor tour- 
ists of the best kind. The polite manager 
handed out bills that would have made a 
foreigner cry out and gesticulate for twenty 
minutes, and the polite manager then 
rubbed his hands one over the other and 
smiled engagingly, questioning: “I trust 
monsieur and madame have been com- 
fortable and will honor us again on their 
return?” 

One of the Americans looked at the bill’s 
total, stated how much it made in dollars, 
and paid it with a good-natured and care- 
less ‘‘Oh, yes. Here, help me count this 
funny money. It isn’t worth enough to 
worry about it. I suppose you put the bill 
in franes to make it look like something.” 
After which he passed double and triple 
sized tips to all the outstretched hands of 
the hotel servitors. 

“Say, but they’re a lot; and I guess 
they’re all hungry!” 

The second American, equally prosper- 
ous, equally benign, did about the same 
thing, but he said with more definite care, 
“Thank you, we have been quite comfort- 
able and your prices are very low.” 

Then I began to understand why an 
American clientele spoiled hotel rates in 
Europe. A few such men, paying bills, 
would add 50 per cent to any thrifty man- 
ager’s price list. My mind grew more and 
more alert and my ears grew long after that, 
listening for chance conversations of my 
native compatriots. I heard a great many 
talk, all over Europe. Sometimes I laughed, 
sometimes I was inclined to ery; often I 
felt like joining in, which would havespoiled 
these interesting bits of conversation. 

At the hotel at Avignon four American 
women sat in the writing room chatting 
after their table d’héte dinner. I was one 
of several other travelers who were at desks, 
where we had counted on silence and an op- 
portunity to attend to our mail. But these 
ladies had a lot to say—at least, two of 
them did. The other two were elderly 
widows or spinsters who were typical globe- 
trotters, taking things as they came, “‘si- 
lent in seven languages,” to quote Bis- 
marck. The talker in chief was a widow, 
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iy. world of fashion 


With the advent of Vici kid into the shoe world, foot- 
wear became one of the most important items in the 
apparel of well dressed men and women. 


In Vici kid every dream of the style artist was realized. 
Vici kid made it possible to produce high-grade shoes 
in every effect of black, brown, tan and colors. With 
the advent of Vici kid, footwear assumed its proper 
place in the world of style. 
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(Continued from Page 162) 

no home dishes to eat, and such queer 
houses! Queer people, immorality, and the 
houses so different from at home. Just 
twice she had had a pleasant hour during 
her wanderings in Europe—once when the 
Smiths, from home, had happened along, 
and they had all gone to some restaurant 
where American food was served and a 
negro band played things she knew and 
lulled her lonesome spirits; and another 
time when she had stopped in what she 
hardly hoped to find: ‘‘A boarding house, 
my dear, where there were some folks from 
home and we could talk comfortable about 
things we knew, and which had seemed so 
far away, I almost cried for joy.” 

“‘T’m afraid you are just lonesome,” I 
said. “‘Why did you leave your home and 
come so far?”’ 

And the lady answered, “‘ Well, at home 
lots of people had been to Europe and they 
talked as if it was an interesting place. Ido 
believe they were just putting on airs; I 
thought since the chance offered I’d better 
come too. But won’t I be glad to get back 
again, though! And I’m sailing in a week. 
The thing I’m feeling now is sorry for the 
poor natives who have to live in these for- 
eign lands with the queer ways and talking. 
At least I can get away, but they ——” 

And she held up her hands in almost 
European fashion. She had unconsciously 
picked this up. There wasn’t any use ex- 
plaining that possibly Europeans might 
not enjoy the particular customs of her 
home town. 

Later I sat in a train de luxe in Central 
Europe. The first-class car was mainly occu- 
pied by my native compatriots. I had 
heard them talk of their passports, and my 
Russian passport was almost the only for- 
eign one in the group. I had spoken French 
with the conductors, so the Americans 
probably thought me foreign. Two women 
in the corridor were chatting; one of them 
grew indignant over the story she was 
telling. ‘‘My husband had to go to Cher- 
many.’ Then she went on to tell how, 
having arrived in Germany, “‘ve vent’’ on 
a train where a German officer had insulted 
her. She had told him she was an “‘ Amer- 
ican lady,’’ whereupon the officer, accord- 
ing to her story, had roughly ordered her 
to shut up. Evidently the American lady 
traveler was seriously disturbed and it 
would not have helped matters to explain 
that it had probably not been obvious she 
was either American or a lady. 


The Pink Lady-Uplifter 


Two instances mentioned by American 
officials were rather striking. In one coun- 
try the United States ambassador said he 
was brought the business card of a Mrs. ‘ 
then the embassy servant ushered the 
owner of the card into his office. She fairly 
filled the room with an atmosphere of 
bustling efficiency and critical superiority. 
He held the card and smiled at her. 

““T see you are a business woman,”’ he said 
admiringly. 

But she answered with severe vigor: 
“No, sir; I’m a woman with a business.”’ 

He stood corrected. ‘She is the kind 
who wouldn’t want to be called a married 
woman, I suppose, though she might admit 
she was a woman with a husband.” The 
ambassador laughed gayly as he said this, 
but imagine the effect of such a female joke 
on foreigners! Another official told me an 
American lady uplifter had come in to him, 
saying she wished to visit the Bolshevik 
representatives who happened to be resid- 
ing in the same capital with him. He, havy- 
ing no relations with them, told her he 
could not put her in touch with these Reds. 
The American lady uplifter went with- 
out introduction to call on the particular 
Bronstein or Finkelstein in question, and 
reported to the American ambassador 
afterwards that she had been received with 
enthusiasm by the Bolsheviki, and asked 
many questions; that she had told them of 
her sincere admiration for their theories 
and how she thought in many ways it 
would be a good thing if the United States 
imitated them; also she had criticized to 
these aliens the inconveniences and annoy- 
ances she felt in American life. Now she 
wished to tell her ambassador of the advan- 
tages to be enjoyed in Russia, as she had 
learned them from her new friends, so he, 
the American ambassador, might in turn 
get in touch with these brilliant Russians, 
who were at his elbow, and recommend to 
the United States government officials the 
splendid system the Reds stood for—by 
their own showing! 


EVENING POST 


One wonders very much over the curious 
specimens of Americanism one meets 
abroad. Nowhere in my native country 
have I met anything approaching some of 
these types who abroad have proved to be 
my compatriots. I think those I am really 
ashamed of are the rich wasters who rush 
about noisily; selfishly and brutally throw 
their money about, and drink themselves 
into conspicuous disrepute; or jazz till the 
quivering nerves of the Old World’s suffer- 
ing are stretched almost to the breaking 
point. 

On the other hand I never have felt more 
proud than when I have seen the eyes of 
Europeans fill with grateful tears at the 
mention of our understanding charity. It is 
rather thrilling to hear the American Red 
Cross people called White Angels and to 
know they have thoroughly deserved the 
name. To see with what affection and re- 
spect certain Americans are referred to is 
quite splendid, and one can’t but be glad to 
know that the name of Elihu Root, for 
instance, is generally known, stands for 
greatness and is pronounced with admiring 
awe abroad everywhere. I have often 
looked about a European salon, to discover 
with pride that the best and most ap- 
preciated people in the company were 
Americans. Handsome in looks, able in 
brain, charming in manner, they took a 
front-rank place and stood all comparison 
advantageously. Along the byways I trav- 
eled there were many times when I caught 
myself contemplating with real pleasure an 
individual, a couple or a family group of 
Americans, who had come across the sea to 
relieve distress, help with economic prob- 
lems, confer withscientists and professionals 
of the Old World or who were abroad 
merely to study and enjoy the treasures of 
Europe with a fine understanding of the 
true merits of Europe’s nations which they 
were always ready to show. 


Where Everything Grows Big 


Often, too, I have felt very sorry for the 
loneliness of some Americans, who I fancied 
would have been better off and could have 
made friends through the efforts of a sym- 
pathetic interpreter. 

One can’t expect Europe to be like the 
United States, either in its language, its 
manners, its money or its modes of life, 
yet it seems difficult to empty our minds of 
preconceived notions as to what we shall 
find along the highways of a strange land. 
Nerves are strained and emotions are vio- 
lent. No one grows accustomed rapidly to 
new surroundings, nor does anyone take 
new experiences without shock. But 
though the foreigners have different stand- 
ards from ours, I have found they live up to 
these as well as we ever do. If we want to 
stay in our home atmosphere mentally why 
not remain at home altogether, where we 
are secure in our habits? If we want 
changes let us go out with unprejudiced 
minds. We can enjoy what is fine in our 
foreign neighbors, and accept their queer- 
ness and their faults, consoled by the knowl- 
edge that New York’s high buildings and 
its noise give a nerve-racking first im- 
pression to many strangers who later grow 
to love the great metropolis of our New 
World. I once brought a little Russian 
maid from the quiet open steppe lands of 
South Russia to New York. For three 
days she wouldn’t go out. Even to look 
from a sixteen-story window made her 
dizzy. Finally she went for her first walk, 
with another Russian, who had settled over 
here. She looked up from the depths of 
New York’s cajion streets to the roof lines 
of skyserapers, and she looked at the huge 
tram cars and at some grapefruits in a 
shop window. ‘“‘It is wonderful how every- 
thing grows big here in America,” she said 
excitedly when she came home. ‘I sup- 
pose it is this climate. The houses and the 
cars and even the oranges are enormous!” 
She soon recovered from her fright, and 
grew to love her life in New York. 

All the Americans traveling about are, of 
course, creating our reputation in Europe’ s 
mind—those who arrogantly expect special 
privileges and call for them loudly because 
they are Americans and will pay, those who 
talk and joke about Europe’s bad money 

and her poverty, those who spoil shops’ 
prices, either cynically trying to buy up 
quantities of one or another kind of mer- 
chandise in order to resell it at home to 
their own advantage, or those who lay in 
cheap supplies for their own use. We com- 
plain of raised prices and the exploitation 
of Americans; but I know many travelers 
over there who meant to buy one pair of 
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stockings, but on hearing what they cost, 
exclaimed: ‘Oh, then, I’ll take a dozen 
pairs, the things are so cheap here!’’ Some- 
times a delightful charitable old lady would 
say, “Poor souls, don’t let us bargain; see 
how cheap their prices are. Why, it is noth- 
ing compared to home.’ And that also 
sounded strange to European ears, I think. 
We forget they often know our. language 
but rarely comprehend our ethics. It isn’t 
that we are better or worse that makes for 
misconception; it is that we are different 
from them in so many ways, and the for- 
eigners judge us by their own standards. 
They rarely judge us right. We do the 
same, of course, towards them, which adds 
to the difficulty. 

One thing I was always regretting during 
my recent trip, which is that a great many 
people from America who have no standing 
in their home cities go abroad with the de- 
liberate intention of making a noise. They 
of course soon become known for their 
many defects, create a bad impression of 
their countrymen, and get considerable no- 
toriety of an undesirable kind. Sometimes 
they are. disliked, sometimes they are 
laughed at, and I have found myself listen- 
ing to stories which I was sorry to have told 
of Americans, though in themselves the 
stories were amusing enough. 


A Wise Old Lady’s Advice 


Probably this is all true of other peoples 
as well as of us, and the least presentable 
nationals of every land naturally go abroad 
to show off; but in these days of confusion 
one feels anxious to have each American 
stand out above the crowd, an acknowl- 
edged leader for good in the world. I was 
always wishing some American could feel 
Europe’s eyes fixed on him and would real- 
ize he mustn’t treat the Old World as a 
holiday ground where, prohibition laws 
being removed, he might drink everything in 
reach and make a joke of it and of himself. 

Thirty years nearly I lived in Europe, 
and I traveled over much of that continent 
again during three months lately. Though 
often alone I never once had occasion to 
complain of neglect in service or of rude- 
ness on the part of any foreigner. I talked 
with four other American women who, 
though comparatively poor, had wandered 
about, bent on studying and sightseeing or 
stopping here and there for golf, and then 
I questioned an American couple who are 
very wealthy and who spend four or five 
months of every year in England; France 
and Italy, taking their children and a num- 
ber of servants with them. I found none of 
these had been exploited or annoyed, but 
they had made friends all along their line of 
travel. Generally speaking, I think trav- 
elers’ troubles come because a stranger has 
not spoken the language or known the prej- 
udices and regulations in lands where he 
happens to be. Occasionally his arrogance 
brings about complications. Misconcep- 
tion as to the traveler’s importance or as to 
the value of our United States currency 
offends him, while those on the bad side of 
the situation are proportionately sensitive 
and resent any slight. I remember when I 
was a débutante a wise old lady told me 
I would find myself always bringing home 
from parties what I took to them in the way 
of enjoyment. ‘Carry into society a warm 
charity, a quick sympathy, a fine spirit, 
and you will bring home the kindness, af- 
fection, gayety and pleasure you have 
given others.’”’ The same seems true of our 
relations with the Old World. Our national 
interests should be guarded, of course, by 
those who carry the responsibility of look- 
ing out for such matters, but it is every 
individual traveler’s duty to do his small 
share towards making us esteemed, re- 
spected and loved abroad; and there is no 
necessity to carry a chip on one’s shoulder 
in order to obtain good results. 

Somehow it seems really more important 
that every American who goes abroad 
should make a fine impression for his na- 
tion than that he should be on his good 
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behavior at home, for abroad he represents 
the homeland and its institutions. When 
foreigners come here they must accommo- 
date themselves to us and take trouble to 
adapt themselves to our ways of life. We 
have a right to expect them to like us as we 
are, or to depart. When we go abroad the 
same rule should hold; and it is up to us 
to remain at home or do what we can 
to please. Dignity, simplicity, amiability 
are natural characteristics of the average 
American, and they are traits greatly ap- 
preciated in Europe. We have no need to 
become sycophants or other than good pa- 
triots any more than we have need to copy 
our next door neighbor’s ways here. At 
home, however, when we are putting 
through our best bargains or competing 
openly for any prize, we usually prove 
there can be good sportsmanship even in 
rivalry. So in international relations, in- 
terchange of professors and of students, 
correspondence between scientists and as- 
sociations, international championships in 
all sports have proved to be the founda- 
tion of much mutual appreciation, and I 
have heard of no ill feeling or trouble 
resulting from such relations. Business and 
politics are less happy fields, yet in the 
hands of experts and great men they should 
not prove dangerous, especially if private 
citizens of rival nations can keep cool, use 
common sense, and devote themselves to 
creating an atmosphere of sympathy, in 
which difficult questions may be worked 
out at ease. 

The Old World has faults and virtues, as 
we have. Age, experience and tradition, 
with the dignity which suffering gives, make 
up today the character of Europe, while we 
have splendid youth with energy, idealism, 
and the strength of our material wealth as 
trump ecards on our side. Can’t these as- 
sets be combined with wisdom for the re- 
construction of a world? Somehow as I 
wandered about Europe I often thought 
that if we and they could lay aside our prej- 
udices and small prides or small fears, we 
would soon learn to stretch out our hands 
in friendship. Yet the whole of our world 
has been talking continuously since Nov- 
ember, 1918, to no purpose. The result is 
bedlam let loose. . 


An Economic Loss of Words 


One of our greatest citizens spoke the 
other day of the desirability of getting into 
the heads of the American people a series 
of noncontroversial facts to which everyone 
would agree but which nine-tenths of the 
population of the United States ignore— 
facts which form the necessary heads of all 
sound reasoning on international affairs. 
Our voters need certain elementary educa- 
tion on national rights, national duties and 
national manners. The next thing is to 
secure some means by which this informa- 
tion ean be fixed in our nationals’ minds; 
and some way of cutting down the frightful 
economic loss, in the millions, billions and 
trillions of words uselessly precipitated 
upon the world. 

In every country I visited all those I 
talked with wanted help from over here, 
were willing to make any concessions to 
get our codperation, yet they never ex- 
plained this unmistakably at any time 
when it would bring results worth while. 
In fact, a good many of our people seem to 
feel that our efforts at helping Europe 
have either been refused or were not appre- 
ciated. 

Possibly there has been an occasional 
lapse in our adroit handling of Europe’s sen- 
sitive nerves. At any rate the bridge of a 
general understanding has not been found, 
and one can’t but feel time presses. 

An old French proverb, witty and wise as 
are many French sayings, runs: ‘‘Si jeu- 
nesse savait; si vieillesse pouvait!’’ If only 
youth knew; if only age had strength to do. 

Is it, one wonders, beyond the power of 
our civilization to bring youth and age in 
the world powers together and make them 
friends and comrades in the work to be done? 
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of Southern California 


The Largest Automobile Club in the World 


A Non-profit Organization of 80,000 Southern 
California Motorists 


(Not Affiliated with any other Organization) 
Dept.3, Los AnGELEs, CALIFORNIA 


San Luis Obispo 
San Pedro 
Santa Ana 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Maria 
Santa Monica 
Taft 

Tulare 
Ventura 
Visalia 
Whittier 


Re-paper Your Rooms 


5 with 


Niagara “Blue Rib- 

bon” Wall Paper—be 

sure of a pleasing, 
" lasting job. Feel the 
texture, smooth and 
firm. An easy-to-hang 
wall paper. 


Quality couponin every roll 
None but substan- 
tial materials used. 
erate in price. 
Annual capacity, 
thirty million rolls. 
Sample book and 
“Helpful Hints" 
free. Dealer'sname 
appreciated, 


Niagara Wall Paper Co. 
259 Walnut St., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


$1,000 in prizes to 
Paper Hangers 
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Do You Believe In Your Boy? 


Show your faith in him by letting him enjoy the one sport in which every 
American boy is keenly interested. Your boy wants a gun. Let his first 


gun be a safe one—a Daisy Air Rifle. 


Perhaps you had a Daisy when you were a boy. In those days it was a 
wonderful plaything. Today, after 35 years of development it is an 
institution among American boys—a sport that has brought health, fun 
and manly training to millions. Your boy, too, should have this truly 


American training. 


Different Daisy Models range in price from $1.00.to $5.00, in size to suit 
the younger as well as the older boys. Ask any hardware or sporting 


goods dealer. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Se 


AIR RIFLES 
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Pays Better han 


Regular Job 


se ANY persons would be sur- 
prised to find how easy it 

is to secure subscriptions for 
your publications. For time 
spent it pays better than my regu- 
lar job. I have made $4.90 for 
only an hour and ahalf’s work.” 

Frederick A. Johnson 
Connecticut 


VV cer you, too, like a 
spare time opportunity 
which may pay you better for 
the time you spend than your 
regular job? We have just such 
an offer to make you. It re- 
quires just as much or as little 
of your:time as you care to 
spend. It requires no previous 
experience. It requires not one 
cent of capital. 

All you need do is send us 
renewal and new subscriptions 
from your locality for The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. Your profits begin 
at once. And we pay a liberal 
bonus, besides, for quantity 
production. 

Like Mr. Johnson, you will 
find the work easy, pleasant, 
dignified, and profitable. Would 
you like to know full details of 
our cash offer? Then simply 
send the coupon, today. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 263 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, but without obligation, how I can make more money. 


Name es 


Address 


City 


State 
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life. Walking in New York becomes a 
matter of turning your head this way and 
that every two seconds, like a weather 
vane in a whirlwind. Otherwise you’re a 
jay walker—or a casualty. 

Those 320,000 insatiable motor vehicles 


| of New York, aided by some of the thou- 


sands of visiting machines, have now even 
taken to picking on the lamp-posts. They 
knock over a park lamp-post every day in 
Manhattan. The Commissioner of Parks 
is quite excited about it. He has to put the 
posts up again. 

But the war’s interruption of home and 
school building, and the present-day crush 
of motor vehicles only emphasize a condi- 
tion that always existed. And the under- 
lying reason for it all is that the govern- 
ment has left the course of the city’s 
expansion to a selfishness of business that 
is nothing short of savagery. That is our 
sentence at the hands of representative 
government. - 

Of course there have been palliatives— 
little laws about how to build a sink or an 
air shaft in a new structure, where to put 
fire escapes, how to put the garbage out by 
the front door; and countless dabs and 
pattings to smooth the sharp corners of the 
mess. But the government’s laying out of. 
twentieth-century transit routes has con- 
cerned itself mainly with more north-and- 
south lines, following the crowd in its rut 
instead of leading it aside, accentuating the 
trouble instead of alleviating it. For the 
time for the north-and-south streets and 
tubes has long since gone by. In 1850, 
when Forty-second Street was far uptown, 
they would have helped. Now the span 
between uptown home and downtown job 
is too long. The less of that homeopathic 
expense the better. It was not until 1913 
that the first sign of sanity in rapid-transit 
routes appeared. 

And never, till 1916, was even a gesture 
made toward compelling business selfish- 
ness to adjust its whereabouts to the plain 
rights of human beings. In that year a 
zoning law decreed, with some fear and 
trembling of the constitution, in what quar- 
ters of the city its respective residence, 
business and manufacturing districts 
should be; how much of a building lot 
might be occupied by the building in the 
interest of light and air, and what should be 
the height limits of buildings. That was a 
good law, as far as it went—which was a 
few inches. It put a stop to the frenzied 
jumping about of businesses that could not 
squeeze in downtown and so had gone leap- 
ing off to right and left, in zigzag northerly 
courses, with all the anxiety of a flock of 
home-hunting fleas. It stabilized real- 
estate values, just as it stabilized Marianina 
in her downtown cold-water walk-up and 
stabilized into stifling solidity the refugee 
crowds in the Subway trains. It lifted a 
warning hand against further jumping 
and—it left things just as they were. De- 
spite its glimmer of hope for the future, it 
touched the city’s plan so timidly that it is 
little better than a light lock on a stable 
door from which the horse was stolen long 
years ago—a gesture of repentance—after a 
hundred years of nothing at all. 


Paralysis of the Civic Nerve 


I could say a bit more about the growth 
of New York and of the conditions cf life as 
we live it there, for that was my study for 
ten years, as it must be the study of every 
city official who cares at all for the people 
of his city. I could take up the problem 
block by block and tunnel by tunnel, and 
have it out with you, throughout the five 
boroughs, from Tottenville to College 
Point—and then tell you what ought to be 
done about it! With great gusto! But that 
is another story. 

The point of the picture—and there are 
others who can tell you from knowledge 
that it is not overdrawn—is the contrast 
that it furnishes between leadership in busi- 
ness and leadership in government. 

While business has been studying, plan- 
ning, guiding its own efficient development 
government has let the youthful growth of 
our greatest city go hang. While American 
capital and codperation show the way to 
the world in copper, oil and steel, in com- 
munication, transportation and a thousand 
other activities and commodities, the world 
makes its way into America through a 
gateway whose lack of a city plan makes it 
look like a civic paralytic. Can there be 


any doubt that if a dec 
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Install it Yourself 
in Twenty Minutes 


Measure the window; 
adjust and lock the Fan 
Frame when it is the 
correct width 


is 
he 


Then with screws fasten 
the frame to the casing so 
that the window can be 

lowered or raised 


Bolt the fan to the frame. 
There are handles by which 
the window is easily 
moved up or down 


ay, Kitchens Do Not Need 
to Be Stuffy and Unpleasant! 


It is now so easy to banish the vapor, 
the objectionable odors and smoke 


2 cn be quickly converted into one 
pl¢sant rooms of your home. 


50 ng foods may be speedily expelled 
er trate the entire house. No longer 
ie ifling hot; no longer will you be 
thyultry, smoke- laden atmosphere. 


is:asily brought about by placing 
1 ‘lower Ventilating Fan in your 
th ‘s reversible motor the Fan takes 
neé—the smoke—the odors—the 
thi hot suffocating air—and when 
ul the switch cord the Fan runs in 
he’s and brings in the cool, in- 
ator atmosphere. 


nies Odors and Quickly 
S 43gravating Annoyances 


urcitchen delightfully comfortable 
h¢vear. 


S$ Chousewives who have these Fans 
et will tell you that it is unneces- 


oe 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


sary to be annoyed with odors from cooking foods, 
vapors and greasy fumes that stain walls and 
woodwork and soil the furnishings in other rooms. 


With an American Blower Ventilating Fan in 
your kitchen it is easy to clear the room of all 
disagreeable vapors and keep the atmosphere 
pure and healthful at an expense that is practi- 
cally negligible—no greater than the cost of using 
a 50-watt lamp. 


Install It Yourself in 20 Minutes; 
No Carpenter or Electrical Work 


It isn’t even necessary to employ a carpenter or 
electrician to make the installation, because the 
Fan can be easily placed in a window, transom or 
other opening by anyone who can handle a 
screw driver. 


An Adjustable Frame, furnished with the Fan, 
makes quick installation possible. This Frame fits 
practically any window and holds the Fan firmly 
in place. The complete installation is made by 


FOUNDED 
1881 


American Blower 


<a VENTILATING FANS 


the man of the house in twenty minutes. No 
alterations are necessary—and the Fan can be 
quickly removed and placed in another window. 


When the Fan is not in operation, the window can 
remain closed. When the Fan is running, the win- 
dow is partially opened to allow the Fan totake out 
theimpure airand bringin the outdooratmosphere. 


The Fan for house kitchens is but one of various 
types of ventilating apparatus built by the 
American Blower Company. We make equip- 
ment for ventilating offices, restaurants, theaters, 
stores, factories, laundries—business places of 
all kinds and sizes. 


Write for the Names of Dealers 
in Your City 


Mail a post card for the names of your local 
electrical dealers, who will gladly supply complete 
information and show you how the Fan will con- 
vert your kitchen into one of the most pleasant 
rooms in your house. 


MVE RICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT 


Canadian Sirocco Company, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
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OSTERMOOR 5 CO. 


The word that needs 
no dictionary— 


SOSTERMOOR”’ 


Probably every housewife in America can 
answer the question, ‘What is an Oster- 
moor?” Though ‘“Ostermoor” is the 
name of the man who made it, years of 
association have given “Ostermoor”’ one 
meaning—a high-grade mattress. 

“Built, not stuffed” describes one of its 
chief values—it is carefully built of hand- 
laid sheets and enclosed in best of tickings. 

Guaranteed not to mat or pack—to be 
dust-proof and vermin-proof and endur- 
ing in comfort. 


Sold by best dealers everywhere 
Send for our Free Book and Samples of Ticking. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, Inc. 
116 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Ostermoor 
Mattress 


““Built—Not Stuffed’’ 


© Ostermoor & Co., Inc. 
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$24? PHONOGRAPH 
RECORD 


Imagine the pleasure of 
dancing in your home with- 
out stopping to start the 
phonograph over again. 
The Gold Seal non-break- 
able repeater automatically 
repeats it for you. Fits 
any machine which uses a 
needle. Repeats record as 
many times as you like. 

Just lay it om the record. 

NOTHING TO ADJUST. A 
child can operate it. The biggest 
dollar's worth you ever had. Com- 
pletes your phonograph. Ideal for house parties, schools, 
lodges, clubs, ice cream parlors, restaurants, etc. 

GUARANTEE—MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 

HOW TO ORDE Pin a dollar bill to name and 

address, rush it to us. We 
ship your repeater by return mail prepaid or if you want, 

C. O. D. You pay the postman One Dollar and postage. 

DEALERS WANTED. Reference Harriman Natl. Bank, N.Y. 

THE GOLD SEAL CO., Dept. 101, 105 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


to sell Fyr-Fyters to homes, auto owners, garages, 
stores, schools, factories and hotels. Cash or easy 
Sy payments. Big commissions to men and women 
=4 who will work. Cash every day. Blaik made 
3 $59 first week. Keeton $252 on his first sale, 
Scannell averages $250 per month. $100 to $200 per 
week possible to consistent workers. We train 
you free if you never sold. $2000 per year and up. 
The Fyr-Fyter Co., 3226 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, 0. 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


To hang up things 
Asie your dealer to show them 


etl Petar 


Everywhere 


Moore Push-Pin Co. ae 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 4 


Ison Wheel Chairs 


and Cripples’ Tricycles /)\ 
mi hid }) 

, : ; 
Catalog Free 


=== Models for All Needs 


The COLSON Co. 
834 Cedar St., Elyria, O, 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
the edges. One whiff was enough. I 
backed away, staggering. 

“Thank you,” I said, without breathing. 

As the corncob went back into the mouth 
of the man with the horse and carriage and 
the garbage cavalcade clumped slowly off, 
I sensed the pride in the eyes of the guide 
and the assistant guides. Pharaoh had 
passed. So I left them. 

And ever since I mailed the answer to 
Andrew Allen Ah, yes, he wrote 
back—and that was a fortnight for them, 
in the quiet house! I wonder if the old 
house is quieter today. But, as I say, ever 
since then I’ve had some fool ideas that 
I can’t get rid of about all those kids in 
New York. They stick. One was that 
horse-and-carriage echo of the fine pride 
that dresses the little people up like picture 
cards when their mothers send them to a 
ceremony, spick-and-span enough to fool 
anybody who does not know their homes. 
That’s why someone may think I am laying 
it on a little, in this contrast of Marianina’s 
Mulberry Street home and the Woolworth 
Tower. That warm-hearted old farmer 
thought so, till he found out about Mike’s 
old man. 

But it is not only New York’s children— 
the children of her poor if you like, though 
“‘noor”’ is a relative term—who have been 
caught in this crush of a cramped-up city. 
If it were only they, we should still put the 
trouble down to lack of intelligence in gov- 
ernment, due to the absence of the intelli- 
gent—and I have a bit more to say about 
that. For I’m trying to be thorough—just 
as John Citizen was with his salutes in the 
Riviera—and I’m not through yet! Just 
a minute! 

If it were only those little kids, I say, of 
this year and last year, and many years 
to come, we should either care about it or 
not care about it. I can even hear some- 


one say, “‘Yes. Hard luck. But the 
world’s full o’ hard luck. We can’t all be 
comfortable.” 


No, we cannot all be comfortable. But 
in this ease none of us is comfortable, not 
even halfway comfortable. Not one of us. 
This lack of governmental guidance to the 
growth of a great city has backed up on us 
all; and we all suffer from it today, just as 
we're going to for many years to come. 
Children or grown-ups, rich or poor, driven 
or led, busy or idle, we’re all in the same 
boat, to greater or less degree. For we all 
travel; on-foot or by car, bus or auto- 
mobile when we stick to the surface of the 
earth; by the Elevated when we go aloft; 
by Subway when we burrow below; and 
by bridge or ferry when we take to the face 
of the waters. Travel is essential to life. 
That’s why we have legs. Now we need 
arms as well, for we’re straphangers. 


The Traffic Expert’s Best Bet 


Travel in New York is a crush of crowds, 
no matter how you go. It is not only un- 
comfortable; it is often unsafe. Highway 
accidents killed more than 1000 persons 
last year. The morning business goers and 
the evening home goers used to bear the 
brunt of the trouble. Now there are others. 
The latest to join them are the Forty- 
second Street theatergoers. Every night 
they give an outdoor performance of their 
own. The fifty theaters that huddle to- 
gether in that neighborhood, sticking to 
one another like sheep in a storm, raise 
their fifty curtains at the same instant—as 
near as may be; then, when the show is 
over let them fall at the same instant, so 
that the fifty audiences may throng the few 
streets all together in one joyous jam. That 
theater layout is as carefully contrived a 
piece of human stupidity as even the oldest 
of old Adams ever could have imagined. 
We have outdone ourselves. 

Yet it is more than the time, distance, 
discomfort and peril involved in our small 
travels. It is the failure of homes, schools 
and play spaces to keep up with the sprawl- 
ing rapidity of our geographical develop- 
ment. It is the eruption into the air of the 
honeycombed office and apartment build- 
ings, upended like a lot of trunks and boxes, 
so that the town looks like a baggageroom 
the day after Labor Day. 

We began as a horizontal city of right 
angles. We have become a vertical city of 
elevators. Part of the comfort of life is lost, 
and some cf the decencies. Part of the cost 
of life is pure penalty, added as the direct 
result of all this lost motion, lost time, lost 
orderliness of existence. 

Occasionally some traffie expert tells us 
to limit the number of taxis; to widen the 
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streets by cutting slices off the rows of 
store fronts, as you would slice a loaf of 
bread; or to topple over a billion dollars’ 
worth of buildings by ramming new ave- 
nues through them up the island—all flea 
bites or financial impossibilities or fifty 
years behind the times! Court plaster at 
best. Anybody can be a traffic expert—if he 
can get his name into the papers. The best 
advice of that ephemeral kind is the old 
familiar ‘‘Watch your step!” 

So there is our trouble, that government 
did nothing about, firmly fastened on home 
and job and all the transit ’twixt the two. 
Firmly fastened on us all. The uncon- 
trolled insistence of everybody on being 
in the same place at the same time. 

Well, it might be worse. But, by George, 
it could be better. 

And how is it with your own city, if that 
be not New York? Are you free of all this 
trouble? Scot-free of it all? Never a 
trace? 

As we cock our ears to the chorus of pro- 
tests that will be flung at us, to the volley 
of objections that we spin the yarn too fine 
in charging this urban botch up to govern- 
ment alone, we may give a moment to 
these cries, one by one; for I want to put 
this proposition in the ring, stand it up in 
eight-ounce gloves and let it win or take 
the count on its own. 


A Cross:Questionnaire 


It will be said that the city has grown so 
fast that nothing on earth could control it. 
Is it unfair to reply that business has grown 
just as fast? 

If it be said that the city never had 
enough money with which to catch up, is it 
impertinent to point out that the city’s 
funding capacity increases in direct ratio 
with the increase in its real-estate value, 
with population a fair measure of that? To 
add that perhaps we could have spent more 
wisely that which we had? That at this 
moment we can constitutionally borrow 
and spend $150,000,000? And that it never 
was a question of money, if taken in time? 

If the trouble be placed at the door of 
New York’s unique conformation of islands 
separated by rivers, is it discourteous to ob- 
serve that the islands and rivers have been 
right before our eyes ever since the white 
man first came to them, and no less so than 
the unguided growth of population that we 
have seen spreading among them? 

If it be urged that government never had 
the power to tell business where it might 
have its being, to tell people where they 
might most happily live, to lay down and 
regulate the routes of traffic by air, land 
and water, for both passengers and freight; 
the answer is that government always had 
some of the power and could always get the 
rest if there were a disinterested and intelli- 
gent political leadership to translate the 
people’s need into the law of the land. The 
proof of that is what government has just 
now begun to do. There is still stronger 
proof in the spectacle of what big business— 
which possesses such leadership—has done 
for itself, law or no law. 

If the fault be imputed directly to the 
people of the city, to their composite char- 
acter as an electorate, is it anything but 
common justice to ask the questioner just 
what he or she has been doing about it, as 
one member of that same electorate? 

Has the questioner always voted, except 
when unavoidably prevented, at the 
primaries, as well as on Election Day? Has 
he joined a political party organization? 
Has he joined any other kind of political 
organization? Has he done any work in 
any political outfit he ever did join? Does 
he know his alderman? His borough presi- 
dent? His comptroller, and president of the 
board of aldermen? His assemblyman and 
state senator? His congressman and both 
of his United States senators? Does he 
know anything about them? Does he 
know what they do? Does he know even 
their names?. How much did he have todo 
with picking them out for the nomination? 

And does he know anything at all about 
what the city government is doing or not 
doing today, for homes, schools, play- 
grounds, streets, transit, city plan and all 
the rest? Did he ever try to find out? 

It is this last questioner who usually says, 
“Too much democracy! Too many immi- 
grants! The people aren’t up to it!”’ He 
may well consider whether he has been up 
to it himself. For he is one of the people, 
just as much as Marianina’s Mulberry 
Street father or mother—and perhaps a 
little more, in the light of his own advan- 
tages in education, fortune and protected 
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freedom. He knows, better than ever his 
neighbors of the cold-water walk-ups will, 
the pleasures and privileges of life that are 
his because of the form of government we 
live under; and he knows that they lay 
upon him the duty of doing his govern- 
mental bit in return, of giving back what he 
gets out of it—at least as much, if no 
more! If New York’s cosmopolitan elec- 
torate needs leadership so excessively, 
where has he been, this last questioner? 

The fact of the matter is that most of 
him was never anywhere near the front of 
America’s battle for good government. Nor 
was he in the S. O. S.; nor doing his bit 
anywhere else, in the Army or out of it. 
He was just absent—A. W. O. L. And 
that’s the trouble. We have never had a 
chance to test the thing out with everyone 
present or accounted for. How can we guess 
the result until this legion of the absent 
comes up into line? 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
That is the point of this look at New York 
through the eyes of New York’s children 
and through the 12,000,000 eyes of all 
of us. The Woolworth Tower proves one 
thing; Mulberry Street another. And it is 
only a step between the two. 

Now, there is an answer to one of the 
questions that John Citizen put up to me 
when he decided to take a hand in politics. 
What he asked was this: 

“Aren’t the woods full of folks like me in 
politics? Chockablock with business men, 
say, already? All sitting in, so that we 
know we're really represented by our public 
officials?” 

Answer, no. 

Then another question: 

“Am I needed in politics? Any good 
come of my going in?” 

Answer, yes. 

If John Citizen had taken a hand in this 
game as he did in the war we’d make a 
better showing today. The war job was well 
done. The peace job has gone a-begging. 

As we ring down the curtain on this view 
of physical New York we shall keep in 
mind that it is this view and no other that 
is under discussion. There are excellences 
in New York’s city government that are 
just the opposite of its failure in city plan- 
ning. There are ugly incidents of another 
kind, from time to time; and the wastes 
and leaks go on all the time. Like any 
other city, like human nature itself, New 
York’s humanly administered government 
is a patchwork of whites, blacks and grays, 
never wholly good, never wholly bad. The 
routine runs better than it used to run a 
generation ago. We have advanced. The 
American city of today is better than the 
American city that Bryce wrote about. 

We know, too, that there are good people 
in New York who are following the fortunes 
of Marianina and her playmates and try- 
ing to better them. There are thousands 
and thousands of those people. Through 
church and charity and social service, 
through the unseen deeds that daily one 
does for another, through every medium 
but politics, they are trying to help. Even 
government is trying to help, trying to put 
splints to the fractures it has wrought itself. 


O. Henry Was Right 


So among those who most need help 
there is the daily grist of little kindnesses 
from one to another within the circle of 
their own misfortune. O. Henry found The 
Voice of the City in the little kindnesses of 
New York, from park bench to tenement 
roof, from shopgirl and truck driver, from 
newsboy and cop—and O. Henry knew his 
New York. Yes, the kindness is there. It 
almost seems as though the endless miles 
of brick and asphalt, the harsh corners of 
stone and steel that make up this metro- 
politan monster—this city that has got 
away from us—had driven our people into 
a habit of kindliness through mutual sym- 
pathy and self-protection. That was what 
O. Henry found. That is what anyone may 
find for the asking, if he will but step 
around the corner from the path of those 
who hurry, and tarry there for a moment— 
in New York. That is our silver lining— 
the silver lining of the little kindnesses that 
blossom in the shadows of the tall towers. 
That is New York. 

But the habit of kindness, the little laws 
of palliation, the things that government 
does do well, the thin line of citizens who 
really do their bit in politics, only serve 
to emphasize—when they are all put to- 
gether—the century-old absence from the 
city’s politics of most of those who are best 
fitted to help in that field. New York’s 
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physical distortion, which so perfectly ac- 
complishes the daily discomfort and suffer- 
ing of 6,000,000 people, should be proof 
enough if proof were needed. 

There is ample room for improvement in 
the routine of American city government, 
with its vital import to life, limb and lib- 
erty. But there is almost limitless room 
for advance in the domain of city plan. We 
have barely scratched the surface of that 
task. Not in New York, Chicago or Phila- 
delphia, nor in any other city, have we 
attained a degree of perfection in city plan- 
ning that can compare for a moment with 
our advance in the field of business plan- 
ning. It is right there—in the field of city 
planning, where intelligent leadership is so 
especially needed— that it seems to me we 
find the best thing to bat up to our friend, 
Hi Jones. 

You remember that man Hi Jones, whom 
you met in my first article? A good man, 
but hard-boiled, smoked and dried. Said 
he was with us on our answers to both those 
questions, but he wanted to be shown. 
Wanted just one concrete example to back 
up the answers. 


A Poser for Bill Mulcahey 


Hi Jones lives in a city of 10,000 people. 
There were 44,000,000 out of 105,000,000 
Americans, who lived in cities of 10,000 or 
over in 1920. Good city planning, right 
now, will do no harm to any of those cities. 
They’re all growing. Better catch ’em 
young, friends, those cities that still have a 
chance! 

Yes, Hi? Right, did you say? To all 
that? Much obliged. And congratulations 
on your chipping into the political game. 
You'll like it. Better shove in your ante 
today. 

But there is a bit more to the question of 
the need of American men and women in 
American politics. The planning of cities 
is Just one of the things that need them. I 
suggested that example because it may be 
as new to some of our people as, I think, it 
is important. There are plenty of other 
reasons. Government today is a regulator 
of human conduct that seems to stand for- 
biddingly before us at every moment, in 
every move we make from birth to death. 
And daily the contact becomes more inti- 
mate, more forbidding. We need ability 
and sense in government now as we never 
needed them before. And with the prob- 
lem trebled in its difficulty we find a 
smaller fraction of the nation’s ability at it 
today than tackled it a hundred years ago, 
when it was three times as easy. 

There are some of these inquisitorial 
matters that government could well ap- 
proach a little more slowly. Deaf, dumb 
and blind to the need of a single blue 
print to guide the building of a great city, 
government has become inquisitive in so 
many other fields that the mere expense of 
its bedeviling is a tax burden not to be 
sneezed at, nor easy to estimate or even 
to understand. 

That matter of expense brings back to 
me a broth of a boy named Billy Mulcahey. 
No, that is not his real name. But he was 
a real alderman, running for reélection and 
running hard. For Billy had a fight on his 
hands. It was a week before election that 
he bumped into this business of the com- 
plexity and expense of government. 

Over in Cleanemup Hall Billy’s friends 
had filled the place from floor to roof. It 
was a big meeting—‘“‘a monster mass meet- 
ing!” The band played, the chairman 
pointed with pride and viewed with alarm, 
and finally under a dazzle of lights, amid 
the waving of flags and in the teeth of a 
roar that rocked the house, the Honorable 
William Mulcahey, alderman of the district 
and idol of his gang, advanced to make his 
speech. That was a moment! For five 
minutes Billy went strong, sweating like a 
hot cheese and gesturing like a windmill. 
There was no doubt about his being a 
friend of the poor, who pay taxes in rent, 
cost of food and a dozen other ways that 
they know nothing about. No doubt about 
his big heart and his big biceps. No doubt 
about his triumphant reélection. It was all 
rosy and right. Until a measly looking cuss 
with spees stood up in the tenth row and 
asked a question. 

“I’m a taxpayer ” he began. 

Shouts of ‘Put him out!’”’ At once he 
became a suspicious character. 

ce and I’d like to know,”’ he went on, 
unheeding, “‘how you can reduce the city’s 
budget so as to give us good service but do 
it for less money. I think it can be done. 
And the taxes on my place are very high.” 
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“Ah, that’s a trick question!’”’—from 
the Mulcahey men. 

“Ah, hire a hall!’”’ 

“Give ’im the bum’s rush!” 

But the alderman raised his hand. The 
ocean slept. 

“My friend,” said Billy, now Canute 
Muleahey, ‘‘I think you’re on the level. 
That’s a fair question. That’s fair.’ 

“T think so too,’’ murmured the tax- 
payer. 

“And I’ll answer it! But not tonight. I 
want to give it the answer it deserves. Next 
Saturday night, in this same hall, I’ll be 
ready. Ask me then and I’ll answer you.” 

“ Attaboy!”’ 

“Hooray for Billy Mulcahey!” 

. Yes, Mulcahey was fair. And his friends 
said so. 

“Thank you, I’ll be here,” replied the 
measly one as he left the hall. 

But the alderman, who is exhorted by the 
city’s charter to cut the budget if he can, 
found a whole fence row of sharp pickets 
in the question. As he mulled over it 
through the week he abandoned one econ- 
omy after another, because in every case it 
promised to throw a voter out of a city job. 
No politics in that! But there was the 
measly one. He was a voter, too, and a 
taxpayer. And yet—he had only one vote, 
and direct taxpayers are rare birds in Mul- 
cahey’s district. So Mulcahey gave it up. 
Then his friends closed in and decided on a 
plan of action. 

When Saturday night arrived Clean- 
emup Hall was full again. The band 
crashed and the Mulcahey men yelled. Ten 
minutes after the chairman had toyed with 
the water pitcher the taxpayer arrived. He 
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Al's As Stately as a Foreign Palace — Ellis Istand in New York Harbor, the Mecca of Immigrants 


nny years the United States has been troubled by what is familiarly 
er problem. Reduced to its simplest terms, the immigration 
er his: 
biLes is getting too many immigrants who are very bad for the country. 
0|) remedy the condition? : 
cae and went. Immigration committees of the House and the Senate 
(s of testimony to the effect that the United States was getting too 
t who were very bad for the country. The obvious course was to 
a¢yad immigrants were and make them stay at home; and also to find 
umigrants were needed in this country and refuse admittance to 
= 3m 
mmmissions pried into the subject with tremendous gravity and 
ef The last immigration commission filled forty-two volumes of 500 
2 eir findings and conclusions, and spent more than $1,000,000 on its 


4 the House and the Senate Immigration Committees argued and 
ft, so that the original simple proposition was stretched and distorted 

piblem. Nothing whatever was done; and year by year the United 

d)> be overrun with too many immigrants, and with many thousands 
_ were very bad for the country. 


font Legislation Deferred From Year to Year 


purred to action by conclusive proof that the United States was about 
diy hordes of the most undesirable people in Europe, the House and the 
41 Committees, for the first time in history, agreed that the United 
toted by a serious immigration emergency. 

fact the emergency was little more serious than it had been for the 

or So, for the number of undesirable immigrants who poured into the 


United States from 
Europe every year 
subsequent to 1880 
had been a very poi- 
sonous matter, for 
the country. 

In 1921, 
the House 
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always be 7 
bered, was a 
gency. law. 
legislators re 
ble for. it 
clearly and 
that it was a 
and temp 
measure;. t] 
was designed 
main in force only for one year; and that it would be supplanted within a yea 
comprehensive, scientific and permanent law. 

The spring of 1922 came around in due season. In the intervening time the J 
Immigration Committee had met constantly and held many hearings, and 
faithfully and conscientiously. The Senate Immigration Committee had met on 
hadn’t toiled at all. Asa result the temporary Three Per Cent Law had to be reén/atte 
this time for a period of two years—until June 30, 1924. Thus, accordin 
explanation of all the legislators, the House and the Senate would have plenty of 
opportunities to devote long weeks and months of unbroken study to the immigration 
problem and evolve a comprehensive, scientific and permanent immigration law that 
would bar out bad immigrants as well as prevent too many immigrants from coming. 


’ 


to the 


Activity of the Foes of Immigration Restriction 


N THE course of time the spring of 1923 arrived, as springs will. In the intervening 

year the House Immigration Committee had met regularly, had heard large numbers 
of witnesses who represented all sorts of organizations, including a number that were ~ 
reliable, genuine and honest. It had fumed, argued, fought, framed new bills and 
otherwise comported itself in a conscientious and praiseworthy manner. 

The Senate Immigration Committee had also come to life, met and heard large 
numbers of people who wished to be hea:d on the subject of immigration. By some 
singular chance, most of those who testified before the Senate committee were filled with 
a burning desire to break down existing immigration restrictions. They wished to bring 
millions of refugees into the country, and they spoke at length on the desirability of 
importing great numbers of alien male workers. 

Neither of the committees, however, had given the country what it needed—that 
being a comprehensive, scientific and permanent immigration law. They hadn’t even 
evolved a law that answered any one of these three descriptions. They couldn’t 
been more successful in failing to live up to their promises. 


? THE 


T\ be specific, the best that the Senate committee 

vas jable to do after two years of meditation and study 
vas to bring out a bill providing for the admission into 
he ‘United States of 25,000 orphaned or homeless 
\rmenian children under sixteen years of age, and— 
o quote from that breezy and limpid organ, the 
Jongressional Record—‘“‘in addition thereto, the ad- 
nission, to join relatives in the United States, either 
itizens or declarants, of husbands, wives, parents, 
randparents, unmarried or widowed daughters, 
randdaughters, sisters, sons, grandsons and brothers 
inder eighteen years of age of the Armenian race who 
ave fled from Turkish territory since 1914.” 

When dug out from the commas and language in 
vhich it is tangled, this bill will be seen to be a politi- 
al move to secure the good will of the powerful 
rganizations that were seeking the admission of 
\rmenian refugees. It will also be seen to be a bill 
yhose passage into law would have helped materially 
o discredit and break down the existing immigration 
aw. The Senate passed the bill by unanimous con- 
ent, and sent it over to the House for consideration. 
‘here were a great many votes in it. 

The House committee performed in a more satis- 
actory manner; but its performance secured no 
esults. As is well known, only results show in the 
ecord books; and a miss, as the original pessimist 
ointed out back in the Stone Age just after he had 
aurowly failed to tap the rabbit with his stone 
st, is as good as a mile. 
1s been remarked, the House committee held 
earings on the immigration question. Repre- 
res of all sorts of organizations kept wanting 
1eard, and the committee kept on hearing 
The hearings brought but little that was new, 

y took up large amounts of time. When the 

Ss were over, the committee went into execu- 
ssion and fought and sat and adjourned. 

lly, seventeen days before the Congress came to an 
when filibusters were exploding with dull, nerve- 
g thuds on every side, and everyone had a pet 
re on which he wanted immediate action, the House 
ittee brought out its 1923-model immigration bill, 
her with a forty-page report pointing with pride to 
proved gear shift, safety devices, fuel economy and 
not. 


Last-Minute Attempts at Legislation 


House bill called for altering the Three Per Cent 
v to a 2 per cent law, and for basing the admissible 
n the aliens in this country at the time of the 
1890, instead of at the time of the census of 1910. 
s an excellent provision, since it would have in- 
the num- 
admissible 
from the 


European 
ies, which 
iven us a 
many un- 
les. 

bill also ex- 
d from the 


itizens and aliens 
rho h¢4 declared 
heir intention of 
ecoming citizens, 
hus putting an 
nd to the pene- 
rating wail that 
lways arises 
then alien fami- 
es are divided. 
It also—to 

uote again from 
he Congressional 
tecord—‘‘ended 
he present out- 
ageous evasion of 
he immigration 
aws by which 
angerous, loath- 
ome and diseased 
liens gain admis- 
ion under the La 
‘U-tte law, by 
'y requiring 
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A Corridor in One of the Buildings on Ellis Istand 
Showing Sanitary Conditions 


alien seamen to pass the same immediate inspection and 
medical examination that immigrant aliens have to 
pass,’ and started registration of aliens ‘in accordance 
with President Harding’s recommendation by requiring 
future immigrants to bring a certificate containing full 
information about their health, civic record, political 
activities and character.” 

This bill was, without question, a tremendous improve- 
ment over the Three Per Cent Law. Nothing, however, 
came of it—and very little, it might be added, will ever 
come from a bill that is rushed out before the House in the 
turmoil and excitement that exists at the end of a session 
of Congress. One might as well expect a fisherman to haul 
his nets carefully and effectively when his boat lies motion- 
less in the path of an onrushing ocean liner. That scheme 
of action, nevertheless, has characterized both the Senate 


The Bright, Spacious Registration Room at Ellis Island 
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and the House Immigration Committees eyer 
they started genuine immigration legislation, — 
have waited until the last minute, and then jan 
through makeshift laws. 

By one of the peculiar sleight-of-hand perf 
ances so common in legislatures and so baffling t 
layman, this complete and rather comprehensiy 
was attached as an amendment to the hasty and 
brief Senate bill admitting large numbers of 4 
nians, which had been passed by the Senate, 
meant that if the House passed the amended } 
would go before a conference committee compo 
three or four members from the Senate Imm 
Committee and an-equal number of membe 
the House Immigration Committee, and # 
conference committee would then proceed t 
at the entire bill until it met with the appr 
the six or eight conferees, whereupon it would: 
vetoed by the President—become a law. 

This conferee system of legislating, incident 
has grown into a dangerous feature of congres 
action; for it frequently enables a few men to ¢ 
gard or overturn, if they so desire, the expressed w 
of one of the two Houses of Congress. 


Conference Compromises ; 


it SHOULD be obvious to anyone of ordinan 
telligence that the proper time for confer 
between, let us say, the Senate and the House }j 
gration Committees is the period during which 
committees are attempting to draft an immign 
law. Such a course of action, however, would ap 
ently be regarded as a disgusting exhibition of w 
ness or incapacity or something similar. In spi 
their professed desires to supply the country w 
of its most pressing needs—a comprehensive, scie 

and permanent immigration law—the Senate 
House committees proceed along entirely diffe 
Neither committee apparently knows or cares W 
other committee is doing; and yet, before the 
have a permanent law, both committees will have 
on the law to be passed. 2 
The stupidity of the proceeding would be a bit 
apparent if it were applied to the selection of 
route between two cities. If it were left to 
select a route between New York and San 
Senate committee might hold hearings and 
route that would run up to the north, along 
Lakes and the Canadian border; whereas a Ho 
mittee might hold independent hearings at the § 
and decide on a route that would run down tot 
through Texas and along the Mexican border. 
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“I Take it You are a Gentleman. 


'svig was slightly awry. Not that there 
sr ave been much doubt in anybody’s mind 
as wig. Cheap real hair does not often fall 
0S waves or shine even more brightly than 
Wrose in a penciled but almost too perfect 
la.es dripped lustrous black as might those 
Ccassian of Stamboul. Her cheeks were 
‘pisively painted with pink from the very 
Et beneath the rouge, if that be what 
, thind the sunrise flush was a network of 
wakles; and when the soft wind from the 
> c.stering hyacinthine ringlets, thin wisps of 
lots showed. No one could have been de- 
he rt in the world could not hide the fact 
ley was a good seventy if she was a day. 
bi son, who stood quite alone at the oppo- 
lite shelter, or kiosk, upon the Boardwalk, 
se | a laugh, which might have been almost 
tthis throat and quickly stifle there. He 
en that the poor dear silly old lady was 
lor} lly at all. He was, of course, inclined to 
'W scarcely the act of a gentleman to laugh, 
) gfaw, at any female of advanced years. 
ed nexpectedly that he was greatly honored 
nk merely not to make fun of her at all. 
nm }me mysterious way that she was tre- 
méody, 
ly, deed, wore her rouge with a difference. 
ceff life seemed to open before the startled 
Se | ough young and inexperienced observer, 
od\y enough there was no possible wish or 
paj of the old lady to deceive any human 
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Are You?’ She Asked Suddenly. 


being into believing that she was a day younger than the 
seventy that she was. If a lady thought pink cheeks and 
dark lashes and yellow hair prettier than what Providence 
in the long course of time had given her, why the devil, as 
this old lady would probably put it, shouldn’t she have 
them? If she had been accustomed to such agreeable 
embellishments for years, why should she change because 
she was old? Other women washed their faces; she merely 
painted hers as well. Other beauties wore hats; she simply 
first put on a very good wig, more decoration than they, 
merely. 

Not, of course, that she had not put on a hat, too— 
though it came as near being a bonnet as any self-respecting 
modern headgear would endure—which was wonderfully 
and strangely beautified with a quantity of black lace in 
which nestled many tiny pink rosebuds. An expert would 
probably have detected the queer old-fashioned fact that 
they were moss rosebuds. Thomas Robinson was knowing 
enough about the sort of thing women wore nowadays. 
But he was now quite beyond his depth in some prehistoric 
but strangely warm and agreeable sea. As to any descrip- 
tion of the rest of her costume—had he somewhere read 
the word “dolman’’? And could that by any chance. be 
the kind of befrilled satiny thing she had on, concealing, 
he felt sure, something he was far too young ever to have 
seen, a tapering and wasplike waist? 

Does this sound dingy? Everything about the lady was 
polished and new and shining, kept so evidently by the 
well-trained maid whom the old lady worried from time 
to time just to keep her spirits up—the maid’s, of course. 
Evidently the curious details of the lady’s get-up were 
dictated not by necessity but by pure choice. Dimly 


A 
<> 


“IT —I Think So”’ 


Thomas Robinson began to see that if you were rather of 
a swell you might be light-heartedly unconscious of what 
people thought of your appearance, being sure that at any 
rate they would think of it. With a sweeping, a curiously 
agreeable gesture, she adjusted the hat of lace and moss 
rosebuds, still further displacing the lovely golden wig 
and displaying another wisp of snowy hair. But the hand- 
some young gentleman who was watching her with in- 
creasing intentness from the other end of the little pavilion 
had by this time fallen so completely under the old lady’s 
spell that he merely felt that he had seen a queen knock 
her crown askew. 

The books of etiquette are full of assuagement for the 
dilemmas of the elegant and inexperienced young, but 
even their omniscience fails to tell what further steps a cat 
may take once he has looked at a queen. Thomas Robin- 
son quite unconsciously tightened his waistcoat—the 
books never explain why in some mysterious way this 
heightens masculine courage. With an affected indiffer- 
ence that need have deceived no one, he lounged towards 
the other end of the kiosk. Upon the lady’s lap lay a 
Pekingese whose life its mistress was making a delight and 
a torment. Thomas Robinson assumed a false and alluring 
smile and made engaging movements towards the little 
beast. And such is the frailty of the female lap dog that 
the tiny animal even incited him to a few further unblush- 
ing words of flattery. He still pretended great aplomb, 
but felt that a pair of piercing, dancing eyes were suddenly 
intent upon him. With only a moment’s delay she spoke. 
“Young man,’ she said, with a kind of agreeable 
chuckle behind the booming and distinguished thunder of 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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HE only kind of new 

building one will not 

see in Germany is a 
cathedral, and one would 
not be surprised to see 
that. But before coming 
to an opinion on this 
paradox of ruin one has 
in to dinner a German 
who was once well known 
in the United States. He 
taught economics there. 
He will be sane. He will 
be able to talk the prewar 
language. The dinner 
costs one hundred thou- 
sand marks, and as one is 
sorting out this grotesque 
mass of money one says: 

“Just in the time re- 
quired to count and han- 
dle this stuff there must 
be shocking economic 
waste—many thousands 
of hours quite wasted 
every day.” 

“There is,”’ he says. 

“T sent a cablegram 
today and watched. The 
amount was a little less 
than five dollars. At the 
exchange desk it took a 
man five minutes to count 
me out 150,000 marks. 
Then at the cable desk 
five minutes more. to b Sages _ 
count them in again. 
Ten minutes of good 
German time wasted.” 

“Yes,” he says. 

“More than twenty large printing plants are now en- 
gaged in printing the stuff, and when it is printed it has to 
be distributed about the country in trucks. Nobody 
knows how much of it there is. Besides the Reichsbank, 
whose output is kept count of, cities like Hamburg, Berlin, 
Frankfort and Cologne are all printing money on their 
own account—just pieces of paper with figures upon them, 
meaning nothing whatever; and some of the big indus- 
trialists like the Krupps also are printing their own money 
to pay wages. The aggregate of all this is unimaginable.” 

“Yes,” he says again. 

““And yet Germans, even German bankers, have been 
saying to me that the trouble in Germany is not enough 
money.” 

“That is true,’ he says, nodding his head reflectively. 

“You mean true that they say it. You don’t mean that 
what they say is true?” 

“T mean that is really the trouble,” he says. 
haven’t enough money.” 


“ce We 


The Smoke Screen That Hides Prosperity 


NE is suddenly uncomfortable, almost uneasy. Are 

they all a little mad, like this? Is there no exception 
among them? Perhaps the English are right when they say 
the German banker was amyth. They never understood 
banking really. It was an art they borrowed and exercised 
in one continuous bull market. 

Concealing these thoughts, one asks, ‘‘How do you 
prove it?” 

“Very simply,” he says. “Before the war it required 
4,000,000,000 marks in currency to transact the business of 
Germany. Now we have, let us say, 2,000,000,000,000. 
But these are paper marks; and as a paper mark is worth 
only one-ten-thousandth of a prewar gold mark, you have 
to divide 2,000,000,000,000 by 10,000. So [he does it with 
a pencil] you see. The result is 200,000,000. That is all 
we have to do our business with today against 4,000,000,- 
000 before the war. There’s the trouble. We shall have 
to print a great deal more. It is provided for. We have 
been printing 75,000,000,000 a day. Next week we shall 
be printing 125,000,000,000 a day.” 

“But it’s a ghastly illusion,” one says, speaking gently, 
as from the plane of reason downward. ‘“‘The divisor is 
what does it. As you print more money the value of paper 
marks in relation to the old prewar mark will fall faster; 
which is to say, the divisor will increase more and more 


The ‘‘Vampire Note’’—a Ten:Thousand:Mark Reichsbank Piece. 
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until it is anything you like—1,000,000, perhaps—and then 
in the same way you can prove that you haven’t any 
money at all. The dog can never overtake his own tail.” 

“Yes,”’ he says, rather far away. 

“Sometime you will have to stop.” 

“No doubt,”’ he says, ‘‘sometime. But when? Look at 
Russia.” 

“You are not the first who has said look at Russia. 
Bankers have said it. But for Germany to refer in this 
way to Russia’s financial achievement is like offering the 
testimonial of a corpse on a health resort.” 

“All the same, we have to pay,”’ he says. 
fault. There is no other way.” 

“That also I have heard. Yet between ourselves we 
know that Germany cannot pay, that she does not pay, by 
printing money.” 

“So long as people will buy the mark we can,”’ he says. 

There is a glimmer of ironic reason in that remark. So 
long as people will buy Germany’s worthless money Ger- 
many can pay. Only, of course, it is not Germany that 
pays. The people who buy the mark—they pay. All that 
Germany contributes is the cost of color printing. It is 
dishonest, but it is not insanity. One is less uncomfortable 
in a certain way. 

“Take it so,’’ one says. ‘‘ Nevertheless, it cannot go on 
forever. If you were the government’s financial genius 
with full power, what would you do?” 

He reflects and answers slowly: ‘If I were in that place 
I should reason as follows: I must do nothing that will 
tend to concentrate the evidence of Germany’s wealth in 
one place, as in a gold bank, or to make her economic 
achievements conspicuous.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because to do so would be to put temptation in the 
‘way of Germany’s enemies.” 

“France particularly?” 

SSVienecs 

“Inflation creates a great dimness in which nothing may 
be seen clearly. For that reason you would go on with it?” 

“Precisely.” 

At this point one is wholly delivered from the suspicion 
that the Germans are financially mad. They are not. They 
have calculated this thing. Inflation has astonishingly 
served that policy of evasion and concealment by which all 
their acts have been governed these last three years. The 
difficulty of supposing that they consciously adopted 
inflation as a method is that it takes you to the other 
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her experts } 
an elaborate financial scheme whereby the 1) 
it should be gathered from the Allies. TI) 
elaborate tables showing where the converti' 
the Allies lay, and working plans for seizing é 
reimburse Germany to the last pfennig. Thif 
United States was to pay was definitely set dij 
case, you see, all the paper money and all the!ii 
during the war represented merely a kind 
inflation. The whole of it would be made? 
spoils of victory. Therefore, why should t/ 
taxed? They never were taxed for the war. 


Inflation Preferred to Taxatt 


A Be the war was lost. Not only was Gell 
to reimburse herself —that is, to cancel hi 
seizing the wealth of France, England, Italy," 
the United States and laying those countrie'll 
tribute—not only that. On the contrary, shi 
them. The Germans themselves would ft 
reparations. There was then a choice to n& 
they act in good faith? Should they t# 
heavily both to restore what had been used 
to pay reparations, and thus save their cred t 
they drown their credit in a flood of paper! 
drowned their fleet at Scapa Flow? | 
Whether the choice was made as an acl)? 
reason or as an instinctive reaction to circ 
perhaps always be debated. 
At all events the German Government dl 
people, and for two obvious reasons, Onertll 
it did not dare to tax them. There had bee! 
The people were sullen and disagreeable 
power of ultimate destruction. No governil 
undertaken really to tax them for reparati(/™ 
stood up. The other reason was that the 9% 
not wish to tax them; and it did not wis), 
because to pay reparations was the last thir 
anybody was thinking seriously of doing. | 
So the government proceeded to print i 
purposes—to subsidize the food eaters In th 
ing bread to them below éost, to create el 
the demobilized soldiers, to reimburse the” 
had lost their wealth in ceded territories, |") 
state.railways, to finance public improvem! 7 
own expenses, and, above every other pur” 
foreign markets for gold with which to Pi’ 
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Enlarging the 


‘ him will be repaid to him in money that 
i less, until an income of, say, 1,000,000 
_ rmally sufficient to keep a castle with 
s\nd support a regal scale of living, will 


st of clothes. 


The debtor is enriched in 


jaaer. The money he owes is worth less and 


det is nothing. 


gig With Shrinking Values 


iyit off and the property is his. Therefore 
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Disconto Gesellschaft, a Bank in Unter den Linden, Berlin. Practically Every 


Large Bank in Germany is Building Additions 


having special access to the reservoirs of credit, captured 


most of the loot, Stinnes leading. 


Meanwhile inflation was perceived to have collateral 
uses of high political importance. It perfectly served in all 


respects the official German policy of concealment. 
What did it conceal? 


It concealed the fact that the German people were not 
being taxed. The new republican government did obtain 
from the federated states permission to impose federal 
taxes. It did pass drastic tax laws. It was able to show the 
Reparations Commission that the rate of taxation in Ger- 
many was very high. So it was. The rate was high. 
Nevertheless, it was an illusion that people paid taxes. It 
was an illusion set for the outside world. No one in Ger- 


many was deceived. 


In the first place, the government had no enthusiasm for 
oppressing the people with taxes. Knowing this, the local 


bodies that assessed the taxes were very tender. 


Bread Hampers are Required to Hold the Daily Ration of Paper Marks Printed by the Reichsbank 


Secondly, the taxgathering 
machine, altogether new in 
the hands of the national 
government, which hitherto 
had collected taxes only from 
the states and not from the 
people—this machine was 
overwhelmed. The work was 
new and the motive was weak. 
Some of the new tax laws 
were extremely complicated. 
In cases, notably in the case 
of house taxes, the cost of 
collection was more than the 
revenue—more than one 
paper mark spent to get one 
back. No matter. That was 
a good way to keep people 
employed on the civil list. 
They had to work at some- 
thing. Greatly, therefore, to 
the satisfaction of the tax- 
payer collections were tardy, 
with the value of the mark in 
which taxes were payable fall- 
ing, falling. 


Vicious Circles 


HIRDLY, a tax is some- 

thing you owe, payable at 
afuture date; and it has been 
seen that in Germany the 
debtor has only to wait a little 
and get off for almost nothing, 
because the value of that in 
which he pays is rapidly de- 
creasing in value. Suppose 
it should happen that your 
wealth had been corres assessed and the tax bill promptly 
presented. Still, to beat your taxes you have only to pro- 
test the assessment or appeal therefrom and gain a few 
weeks’ time, during which the mark will fall again. All the 
time the government is printing more paper money and 
putting it into circulation and in a little while the amount 
needed to pay your taxes will come around to you. True, 
there is a tax levied at: the source—10 per cent deducted 
from every pay envelope. You think that must be palpable 
taxation. Itis not. By aslide rule that slides always up- 
ward labor decrees its own wage according to the statistical 
cost of living; in these circumstances you know what labor 
will do. It will add the tax to its wages. It does. The 
employer adds it to the cost of production, the merchant 
adds it again in the retail price, and all the time the gov- 
ernment is printing the money with which the producer 
pays labor its price, the merchant pays the producer his 
and the consumer pays the merchant his, by an endless 
spiral movement— 
and some of the big 
producers print their 
own money. 

It is so with the 
taxes on imports and 
exports. The govern- 
ment prints the money 
and receives it back as 
taxes, and when the 
government receives it 
back it is worth less 
than when it was 
printed. In a state of 
progressive inflation 
all forms of internal 
taxation become in 
this way a pleasant 
hoax. The govern- 
ment is the creditor; 
it loses. The taxpayer 
is the debtor; he wins. 
The only taxation that 
counts for value at all 
in Germany is the tax 
imposed upon foreign- 
ers. The foreigner 
must pay in his own 
currency. But the 
government does not 
get it. The American 
at a German _ hotel 
pays state and munici- 
pal taxes amounting 
to about 80 per cent 
on his bill. He pays 
this in dollars. That 
is, he exchanges dol- 
lars for marks and 

(Continued on 
Page 54) 
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so. Down at the office, the Pine Street 

realty place where Horace Bundy worked, 
the name the others had for him tells the story. 
Old Safe and Sane was what he was 
called. It was agibe, of course; but 
Horace Bundy never took it so. In- 
stead, whenever he heard it whis- 
pered, it] filled him with conscious 
esteem, a glow of pride and satisfac- 
tion. All his life, in fact—and he 
was now thirty-eight—he had made 
it a point to be just so prudent, so 
cautious and precise. That was why, 
no doubt, the moment the door of 
the doctor’s office closed behind him 
and he found himself out in the 
street again, the habit of a lifetime 
came so quickly to his aid. He was 
clinging to a railing, his face ashy, 
his breath gagging in his throat; yet 
though the street swam about him in 
a dizzy giddy-go-round and his legs 
threatened to give beneath him, he 
did not forget himself. 

“Careful,” Horace Bundy cau- 
tioned; ‘‘stand up or someone will 
think you’re drunk.” 

Hestoodup then. Only he, though, 
ever would know what the effort cost. 
The agony of it in his eyes, he gazed 
about him wildly. 

There was no help for him back in 
the doctor’s office. Hehad just come 
out of the place; and though his dry, 
cracked throat thirsted for a drink 
of water, he would have died there 
at the railing rather than go back 
into the doctor’s to ask forit. What 
he wanted was to get away. He would 
have liked to go home most of all. 

At home, the rooming house where 
he’d lived for years, he could creep 
into bed and be alone. No go, how- 
ever. It was still broad day—the 
noon hour, to be exact; and once more 
habit, his time-long prudence, whis- 
pered in his ear its caution. If he 
went home the office might hear what 
had happened. If it learned what 
had happened it might consider his 
usefulness past. He must get back to 
the office—that was certain. At the 
office, too, he must train himself to 
hide what had befallen him. He 
knew what became of men whose day 
of usefulness was gone. A dry sob 
choked him for a moment. 

Down the street, two blocks away, 
was a Subway station. It was a 
good deal of a distance for his wabbly, weakened legs 
to attempt; but he knew he must do it somehow. At 
one, anyway, the hour the realty firm allotted for lunch 
would end, and he must punch the time clock promptly. 
The firm, in fact, firmly expected it of its employes, and he 
had never failed. To be prompt was as much his pride as 
any of his other prudent ways; but at the moment the two 
blocks to the Subway might as well have been two leagues, 
a two days’ journey even. 

Just then a taxicab rolled around the corner. The cab 
was empty, and as he saw this he caught his breath with 
relief. The cab would take him to the office, and clinging 
to the railing he sought to hail it. The hail he gave, 
though, seemed too weak to make itself heard; and haz- 
ardously letting go of the railing, he was waving to the 
cab to stop when all at once Horace Bundy checked him- 
self. The cab, prudence warned him, would cost a dollar 
or more. 

A minute later, however, his difficulty was solved as a 
schoolboy, his books hanging from a strap, came whis- 
tling along the block. 

“Little boy, little boy!” called Horace Bundy. The 
boy, his face wondering at the slight, pallid-faced figure 
clinging to the iron rail, came slowly toward him. “‘ Helpme 
to the Subway, won’t you?” asked Horace Bundy. His 
voice breaking, he added, “I’m a little ill; I’ve had a 
shock.” 

The boy said “Sure!’’ And a smile, the first ray that 
had lighted Horace Bundy’s bleak heart and face since 
he’d left the doctor’s office, shone wistfully in his eyes. 
People were good, after all; young people most of all. And 
how splendid it must be to be young, filled with health 
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He Was Clinging to a Railing, His Face Ashy, His Breath Gagging in His Throat 


and vigor—hope, too! He gulped, his heart twanging over 
his own gone youth, hope and vigor gone with it. 

“‘T’ll lean on your shoulder, boy,’’ said Horace Bundy. 

“‘Sure!”’ encouraged the boy. 

At the Subway, minutes later, while he thanked the boy 
he fumbled in his pocket, hunting for a quarter. It was 
imprudent, he knew—now more so than ever, things con- 
sidered—to give a quarter when a dime, no doubt, would 
do. Many a mickle makes a muckle, he knew; besides 
which Horace Bundy always kept before him the specter 
of old age. The boy’s kindness, though, was something he 
must reward, and he fished the quarter from his pocket. 

To his surprise the boy shook his head. 

“That’s all right, mister,” he grinned; “glad to help a 
feller out.” 

Hastily Horace Bundy was replacing the coin in his 
pocket when as hastily he stopped. He was not mean. Far 
from that; he was filled with many kindly, generous little 
impulses that had made him respected and even endeared 
to his gibing office mates. But for that specter, the 
paid worker’s dread of old age, he would have been still 
more open-handed. However, it was not just liberality 
that made him again hurriedly reoffer the coin to the boy. 

“Take it—you must!” he insisted. Then he added 
earnestly, ‘‘ Never refuse, boy, money you have earned.” 

Sighing to himself, he limply made his way down the 
stairs to the station platform. A train was just’coming in. 
His legs still uncertain, he got himself aboard. Then, after 
he’d found a seat, he huddled down on it and sat staring at 
a scrap of paper which all this time he had held crumpled in 
his sweating hand. ‘Written on it was what he had, through 
habit, carefully penciled at the time, the moment back 


TEAGUE 


there in the doctor’s office. It was 
words to him. 

“A month at the most,” was wha 
had said. He was still gazing at th 
words swimming befor 
when the train reache 
Street station. 

w 

NE o’clock was jus 

one o’clock to the mi 
Horace Bundy punehe 
clock at Cobb & Jessup’s, 
still wabbly in the legs, 
his hat on its accustomer 
chanically he removed hi 
too, with the same orde 
also hung on the hook; 
as briskly as his legs we 
he went directly to his; 
hung neatly over a chaj 
an alpaca office coat, j 
donned. Once he had 
over his spare, slender § 
additional precaution hy 
the sleeves a pair of cuf 
coat, alpaca, and puck 
elbows with elastics. The 
he seated himself, Then,| 
from the rack, he dippe 
ink. Hurriedly Horace} 
his work. ‘ 

For seventeen years, y 
out, these details neve 
varied. For seventeen y 
same desk, the same offi 
same office, he had sat th 
At half past five, the w 
day completed, he rose,t 
alpaca cuffs and coat, hu 
on the chair back and pul 
a drawer.. Out in thehal 
his other coat and took 
the hook his hat. Th 
home—home to the fum 

The procedure was # 
once in the year. Hach) 
allowed him a week's va 
week he spent mostly i! 
library, reading books 
travel. Travel washisho| 


day, however, the wee! 
ended, the clock at Cob; 
was just striking nine-! 
dot—when Horace Bij 
hurry in, brisk, to his |) 
his alpaca cuffs again. | 

This was his life. In 
perhaps wonders the we! 
on the slip of paper should have wrought su? 
his mind. But life, however crass and sub 
always its mitigations—hope among them; 
Bundy differed little from other humans. | 

The paper he had brought into the roomW’ 
as again he gazed at it, again his heart twangt 
his eyes grew blurred. The room, too, for an!’ 
about him. ; 

“Careful! They’ll see you,” he warned hil 

Putting the paper into a drawer, he bent hai! 

The hours, that afternoon, dragged sluge#); 
had come, and the office windows were opt”: 
though spring is a busy time in the realty wo! ‘ 
sunshine and the vernal freshness of the all f 
the room seemed to allure, to distract as well’ 
work in there. They lolled about, laughing’ 
Once a laugh unusually loud and resonant st 
Bundy; and he looked up, bewildered. Thet! 
front—the private office—opened abruptly; i 
frown in his eyes, looked out into the room. 7 
laughter silenced itself, and Horace Bundy wer 
thoughts. ! 4 

A month, thirty days. The time, its bas 
itself fixedly on his mind. He knew, howevél 
waste time in dwelling feverishly on Its 5), 
orderly man, all his being regulated, he dels 
his confused bewilderment the task before 
four weeks, a month, to get his affairs @ of 
things had to be done. Ergo, he must do és 

There was himself, for example; he ™. 
settle about himself. After himself, there “ 
ings. There were the clothes he wore, the 
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s money in the bank, his savings. Yes; 
d saved the money, what must he do 


< out!”” Horace Bundy warned himself. 
thought of the money he’d saved had 
‘areful!’’ 

’ the room was a low table, a typewriting 
Over the machine a girl—a woman, 
‘lf; and, his eyes penetrating, he peered 
iin young—almost, anyway; and in her 
3 and the glimpse of round, soft throat 
i she was dainty, still alluring. A faint 
+: man watching from behind the shelter 
ys moved as he whispered something to 
chine meanwhile Minnie Farrand went 
ttering. She was not conscious she was 
der hands flew like flails among the 
ssup’s secretary, his stenographer; and 
‘at five o’clock. The hour was already 
knew, her employer would shortly be 
‘letters. Tink-tink! Tink-a-tink-tink! 
. Horace Bundy went on staring. 

‘4s now nearly seven—Minnie Farrand 
her corner. A man stenographer had 
on the man went and Minnie Farrand 
xs and cool blouses took his place, her 
Office like a bucket of clear spring water 
_ of asphyxiated minnows. It was to 
vway. Day in, day out, all the seven 
‘ched furtively the slim, girlish figure 
énine. Bright-eyed, he peeped. Some- 
»amed, his breast pulsing. He took care, 
iis peeping. His secret—for this was 
nr guessed. He had nothing to offer her, 
» had, could a man on his pay, a salary 
(marry? He might—yes, perhaps; but 
i. He could, of course, have asked for 
she was entitled to it; but if you know 
/ know he’d never ask. 

»emed to know it too. That’s in paren- 
‘ssup, it seems, had an. uncanny pre- 
igs that was almost divination. And all 
ne, the years had gone on going. Six 
s With them Horace Bundy’s shoulders 
—the clerk’s stoop. Minnie Farrand’s 
jshoulders, seemed to have drooped a 
(gh he’d never asked her—said what he 
; was no use—just the same he wished 


'; was too late. 
five. A half hour after it struck again. 
\—time to go home; but Horace Bundy 
j was hunched down on his chair and 
f aly he had asked! If only he’d had 
mge to find out! He hadn’t had it 
a the others gone, he rocked forward, 
I 


“The Doctor—You Know What He Warned. 


“‘T have just a month, that’s 
all,”’ said Horace Bundy, but 
he was hardly prepared for 
the effect it gave. 

“Dying?’’ A low cry came 
from her. ‘‘Dying?” Thecolor 
had whipped out from her 
face, and she put a hand 
swiftly to her throat. The 
other came wavering toward 
him. “ You—you can’t die— 
die,’”’? came from her, a whis- 
per. Horace Bundy’s face turned 
a little whiter. 

ire Canitlt..Wwoyi 

She gave another cry, a stifled 
gasp. 

“T—T can’t let you! I—I won’t! 
Oh, don’t you see?”’ 

Yes, he saw. The desk chair 
clattered as it overturned. But 
draw a curtain over that. Minutes 
later—or, for all Horace Bundy 
knew, it may have been a lifetime, 
an eternity—a sound emerged sud- 
denly from the front office of Cobb 
& Jessup. 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

“Tt’s Mr. Jessup,”’ she said. 

Jessup,eh? It wasasifthename, 
a commonplace, fell like a blow to 
jolt him back to realities. His 
shoulderssagged. Erectand alive— 
animate but a moment before—he 
again was what he’d been. Only for 
an instant though. It might be, 
it’s true, too late—that is, too late 
for some things; yet if it was, it 


was still not too late for others. The girl, watching, saw 
his eyes change, harden; but before she could speak he 


silenced her with a gesture. 


“Stay where you are!”’ he directed sharply. 


“But, Horace 
“‘Hush!”’ 


A moment later, inside the private office, the square- 
jawed, heavy-featured man seated there at a desk was 
startled to hear the door bang open. Bang’s the word. He 
was still further amazed at the apparition that stalked in 
on him. But recognizing it as merely familiar, a grunt 


came from him. 


“Well—well?”’ he grumbled peevishly. 

“Mr. Jessup,’’ said Horace Bundy, “I want a raise.” 

“What’s that? What’s that?’’ countered Jessup, as- 
tounded. Horace: Bundy was not to be intimidated. All 
sense of prudence seemed lost to him, in fact. 


that. 


“‘Say, Horty,”’ He Said, 
“‘What’s th’ Card for 
Tomorrow, Old Horse?’’ 


J 


v 
“Huh! Wrong again! 
“Wrong?” 


He nodded. 
“T’ve been wrong all 
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“T want araise,’’ he repeated; adding, “I 
want my salary doubled or I’ll leave.’’ 
If the heavens had fallen—but never mind 


“Are you crazy or anything?” inquired 
Jessup succinctly. 

“T am not,” retorted Horace Bundy; “I 
was never saner. For years I’ve run that of- 
fice out there; and I’ve been hard-working, 
loyal, careful. Now I’m fed up. What I want 
to know is, do I get the raise or not?” 


A rat cornered will fight. It 
knows desperately it has anyhow 
only a moment to live. Jessup 
knew, of course, nothing of what 
had happened to the man before 
him, but maybe he recognized 
the other signs. 

Wrapped in thought he sat 
silent. A while later he spoke. 

“H’m,”’ said Jessup; and he 
added, ‘‘Sit down, Horace.”’ 

Horace sat down. 


Out in the office Minnie Far- 
rand waited. Toil, hard work, 
long hours, secant pay and a task 
that taxed all her energy to ful- 
fill—these had wrought their 
effect; and she was weeping 
quietly. There was what she had 
learned, too, from Horace Bundy. 
As the door of the private office 
opened, however, she dashed the 
drops from her eyes and strove 
courageously to smile. The smile 
failed as she saw his face. It was 
grim, ironic. 


”” said Horace Bundy. 


my life.’””’ Bewildered, she could 


only stare. ‘‘I didn’t get fired,’ he growled wryly. ‘‘In- 
stead, he doubled my salary.” 


A ery sped from her. 
“Mr. Jessup did?”’ 


“What’s th’ good of 


bucket.” 


Too late for that. 


“Your Heart?’ It Faltered From Her, a Gasp 


The grin on his lips grew more sour. 


it, after all, Minnie? Any way 


you look at it, it’s only a month’s extra pay, a drop in the 


She cried out again, ‘“Don’t! Don’t! We’re going to be 
happy together, Horace!”’ 


“Be sensible, Minnie,’ he said. ‘I’ve got just amonth— 
thirty days. You mustn’t ery; someone will see you.” 


“T don’t care if 
they do!’’ she 
wept. “I'll take 
care of you; we'll 
get married.” 

“No, dear,’’ said 
Horace Bundy, 
“we mustn’t. If 
we got married 
you’d lose your 
job—you knowthe 
rule here; and your 
job you can’t lose; 
not yet anyways. 
No,’’ he added, 
““T’ve got just 
thirty days; and 
I need every day 
of it. We mustn’t 
think of getting 
married.” 

“T—but, Hor- 
ace, I don’t under- 
stand,’’ faltered 
Minnie Farrand. 

“You needn’t,”’ 
he retorted grimly. 

A prudent man; 
you might say a 
callous one as well. 
One way or the 
other, though, in 
a brief moment a 
good deal ofa 
change seemed to 
have come over 
the spirit of Horace 
Bundy’s being. 
The day’s doings 
no doubt were re- 
sponsible. At any 

(Continued on 
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ING, mister!’”” Marmaduke Pen- 
S dleton Satterlee, 3d, Midship- 

man, Fourth Class, U. S. Navy, 
was entertaining the upper classmen 
of Table 37 in the mess hall at Annap- 
olis. It was not a voluntary enter- 
tainment on the part of Marmaduke. 
He quailed beneath the compelling eye 
of the authoritative first classman at 
the head of the table, who, as he 
faltered, sternly repeated, ‘‘Sing, 
mister, and sing pronto!” 

Mister Marmaduke Pendleton Sat- 
terlee, 3d, for every plebe at Annapo- 
lis is ironically addressed by that 
formal title, gulped down the scorch- 
ing lump that bade fair to choke him, 
forced back the tears of rage and hu- 
miliation that threatened to overwhelm 
him and after clearing his throat pain- 
fully once or twice began in a quavering 
voice. Though almost unrecognizable 
the tune he attempted was that sacred 
and familiar strain, Rock of Ages, and 
to it he sang the following astonishing 
composition: 

Do can Bluff Cedar of son a 

What folks home the show to want 

I teams baseball and football 

The on play to time find to . 

Expect I and school high in 

Studies my in well stood I 

For Annapolis at good 

Make can I that confident 

Feel I said smilingly 

Satterlee mister young Annapolis 

For departure his of eve 

The on yesterday Democrat-Times 

The from reporter a by 

Interviewed when families 

Distinguished most and oldest —— 

“Enough!” broke in the first class- 
man at the head of the table. ‘‘Mem- 
orize the rest of it and deliver it as a 
political speech, with gestures, tomor- 
row night for supper!” 


Getting Acquainted 


ITH trembling fingers Marma- 
: duke folded the newspaper clip- 
ping from which he had been reading 
the words to his solo and put it in his 
pocket. It may be well to explain here 
that the clipping he had been obliged 
to sing backward was the flowery arti- 


cle in the lone newspaper of his home town—a rather small 
home town—that} told of his departure for Annapolis to 
enter the Naval Academy. The somewhat religious nature 
of the first classman’s choice of a tune was inspired, prob- 
ably, by the fact that the article was headed by a photo- 
graph of Marmaduke at the age of fifteen, garbed in the 
surplice of a choir boy and gazing heavenward with a be- 


atific expression on his face. 

The only re- 
semblance that 
the anything but 
heavenly inspired- 
appearing youth 
bore to the photo- 
graph was that 
two napkins were 
draped about his 
shoulders in the 
semblance of a 
surplice. For he 
was sitting with 
his chair pushed 
far back from 
the table, his 
weight resting on 
only the front two 
inches of the seat. 
His backbone was 
as straight as a 
ramrod, his head 
was erect with his 
eyes directly to 
the front, his chest 
was out and his 
shoulders were 
back so far that 
his shoulder 
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Lovers’ Lane—on the Naval Academy Grounds—From Which All Plebes are Rigidly Exiled 


blades fairly overlapped. No part of his forearm or hands 
touched the table, but swung suspended like cantilevers 
over the cloth. Every other plebe at Marmaduke’s table 
was sitting in the same position, as was every one of the 
several hundred plebes in the mess hall except those so 
unfortunate, or perhaps so fortunate, as to be eating their 
dinners under the table. For this was the first day of 
the academic year at the Naval Academy. The upper 
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where, as in every university, it was degra 
real purpose that lay behind it. 
subordination of the individual to the welfat 
which meant, naturally, the welfare of the 
ultimately the welfare of the Navy. 


frank attempt to show, among other thing) 
the life of the academy. And since a 


classmen had all just yp 
month’s leave, precej 
months at sea, and the 
acquainted with the ple 


The Naval Academy 
tion peculiar to itself ay 
institutions, even asisth 
is no college in the eoy 
be used as a parallel tp 
course, West Point. Th 
are essentially of and for 
people, since their reago; 
is the maintenance of 9 
tegrity. Every America 
give some thought as 
common function is, ! 
bodies are recruited froy 
of the United States; a 
ries of Alaska, Hawaii, t} 
Porto Rico, the Canal J 
congressional district jy 
send their boys to the 
Nowhere else except in’ 
be found groups so com 
senting every part of th 
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HE taking in of this 

herd of Young Amer 
walk in life is here repr 
the blacksmith’s son wh 
in high school to the mi 
who led the midterm exo 
vard—the welding of t] 
material into a uniform’ 
production therefrom | 
young Officers all true to 
that an efficient Navy( 
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form without discipline; 
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‘s whether 
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mal in the 
fier. That 
it purpose 
elt in the 
»«aracter of one naval officer we may ob- 
‘dig with the story of young Marmaduke 
‘wien he first arrived at Annapolis com- 
dj7ith the eulogistic send-off of his home- 
atiie had accomplished a very great deal 
tsyerance and marked ability. And so he 
ayacent realization of things accomplished 
el'rame of mind for a midshipman, espe- 
ah, 


iriaduke’s Fatal Mistake 


tie the upper classmen long to reduce 
lsnigh opinion of himself. The singing 
isiome paper’s article made the flowery 
lit-ary gem forever hateful to his thoughts. 
sc) to memorize it and deliver it whenever 
nz desired to be entertained. 

inhis academic career he made a fatal 
n¢unlovely to the eye, and had often been 
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President Harding Attending the Graduation Exercises at Annapolis in June, 192). 
Rear Admiral A. H. Scales, Superintendent of the Academy at That Time 


told so. Thus it happened that when a day or so after 
the singing incident the first classman at the head of his 
table looked directly at him and shouted “‘Hey, Good- 
Looking!’”’ Marmaduke turned expectantly to him and 
answered “Yes, sir!’’ 

Too late he realized his mistake. 
came from the head of the table. 

“So you think you’re good-looking! Who the hell ever 
told you that you were beautiful?” 

“Shove back your chair, Mister Adonis,’’ commanded 
the first classman, one Spud Murphy by name, “and sing 
after me: 


A chorus of growls 


’ 


‘’m my mamma’s little lamb, 
And, oh, how beautiful I am!’”’ 


With burning cheeks Marmaduke did as bidden. He 
pushed his chair back until he was not resting on it at all. 
He was sitting on infinity, as the posture was called. His 
relative position at the table did not change; he was 
simply sitting in a chair without the use of the chair. Then 
he repeated the ditty as ordered until he was considered 
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proficient, and ever after 
that he was called Adonis. 

The plebe sitting oppo- 
site to the harassed singer 
became so amused at his 
discomfiture that he al- 
lowed a faint smile to play 
across his features. 

“So you would laugh ata 
classmate in distress, would 
you, Fillyloo?’’ Spud 
sharply asked him. 

SN 05,807; clemency, 
smiled.”’ 


Correct! 


ee ELL, suppose you 

get under the table 
and have a good hearty 
laugh. Now then, Number 
Three, tell us who com- 
manded the Spanish fleet 
at the Battle of Bull Run.” 

So JULiUst. Ce san lee 
promptly replied Number 
Three; who was red-headed 
and equal to the occasion. 

‘“‘Right-o! And you, 
Number Four, who was the 
first vice admiral of the 
Siamese Navy?” 

“IT don’t know, sir, 
quavered Number Four, a 
timid, colorless youth, who 
looked like the popular ver- 
sion of the boy raised by 
two maiden aunts. 

“Mister, you never answer ‘I don’t know’ in the Navy. 
You’re supposed to know. But if you don’t know, don’t 
admit it. Say something! Now come down with an 
answer to that question!”’ 

““Why—er—er—Admiral Paregoric was, sir!’’ faltered 
Number Four. 

“Well, now, that’s better. And what was the name of 
his flagship in the Battle of Oshkosh?” 

“The Queen Castoria II, sir,’”’ bravely replied the plebe. 

“Absolutely correct, mister! Now hurry up and eat 
before the bell rings. Pass the milk down, Bosco, and let 
the plebes all have another glass.” 

Many nights Marmaduke went back to his room with 
a heavy heart. He thought of the freedom and comfort 
of home, of the indulgence of his doting mother, of the car 
that was always his. Then he looked around the bare 


+9 


On His Left is 


plaster walls of his small room, innocent of pictures or dec- 

orations of any kind. The plain wooden table that served 

as a desk, the narrow iron bed, the rickety iron-frame 
(Continued on Page 148) 
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above the pad of tax receipts as the 

shout from the street jarred across 
the drowsy silence of the office. It was 
an innocent sound, ; 
a yell of pleasure, 
such as a schoolboy 
might have lifted at 
asafe distancefrom 
the master’s taws, 
and Sim Cole, 
lounging at the 
window, chuckled 
in sympathy. But 
the lean old man 
at the desk did not 
smile; his thin, sun- 
reddened face met 
his deputy’s glance 
with a gravity that 
Sim Cole inter- 
preted as question 
and concern. He 
laughed again. 

“Tt’s all right, sheriff— 
nothin’ only Lin Kennett 
celebratin’ another loan ofif’n 
old man Pardo. Come down 
the stairs wavin’ the money 
an’ yellin’. Reckon the Sol- 
way boys’ll get it off him 
before sunup. They was 
waitin’ for him outside. 
Yonder they go.” 

He pointed as the sheriff, 
straightening his back ten- 
derly, rose and crossed to the window. A battered tin car 
exploded in impudent, barking noises and scudded away 
in a swirl of yellow dust. Opposite, in an upper window 
of the dingy brick block, a fat man remarkably short of 
neck drew back from the light. Cole’s hand jerked toward 
him. 

“Pardo watchin’ his money start on a quick trip.” He 
chuckled again. ‘“‘Expect he thinks it’s comin’ back!”’ 

The sheriff did not answer. He stood at the sill, looking 
across the thinning dust cloud at the window where Pardo 
had vanished. Cole, twisting about, saw that his face was 
mildly curious, the eyes half hidden by the lift of their 
lower lids. He had learned to understand that look, and 
he laughed again, as if old Dan Mackenzie had spoken 
his thought. 

‘Nothin’ to fret you an’ me, sheriff, if Pardo aims to 
give Lin Kennett cash for cards an’ liquor. Reckon he 
must have a plenty to go wastin’ it thataway. Ain’t no- 
body else in the county’d loan Lin a cent, an’ Pardo leaves 
him have all he wants on his bare note. Reckon he’ll 
go back North one o’ these days to make money where 
it comes easy.” 

Mackenzie shook his head slowly. ‘‘Pardo made all 
he’s got right here, Sim. I mind the day he come—on foot, 
peddlin’ trash out’n a pack. Come in here and asked me 
was they a bank in town, or anyone in the loan business, 
private.” 

Cole wagged his head, unconvinced. ‘Never made his 
money here in Hewitt, sheriff, all the same. Must get it 
in from outside. Ain’t enough money in the county to 
make a feller rich, not if he got it all.’ 

“‘Mighty lean dawg can fat a flea, Sim. Looks like the 
sorrier a dawg gets the better a flea likes him.” 

“You got it twisted, sheriff.’’ Cole rolled a cigarette. 
“Tt’s the dawg ’t’s gettin’ fat an’ the flea ’t’s feedin’ him 
this time. Lin Kennett’s been livin’ high for ’most a year 
on old Pardo’s money.”’ 

Mackenzie moved back to his desk. “I know, Sim. 
And I’m wonderin’ who’s goin’ to pay when Pardo starts 
in to collect. It ain’t apt to be Lin, Sim; but somebody’s 
bound to. I been watchin’ Pardo a right good while. He 
gets paid, Sim.” 

“Tf he gets paid this time he’s welcome,” said Cole. 
“He won’t get it off Lin, nor you ’r me, sheriff.” 

“Think so, Sim?’ Mackenzie took up his pen reluc- 
tantly. ‘‘Wish ’t I was sure it wouldn’t be us. Notice we 
do a right pretty lot o’ collectin’ for Pardo, Sim.” 

“Take more’n you an’ me to levy on Lin Kennett.”” Cole 
waved his cigarette. ‘‘Been a dead-broke dead-beat ever 
since I come up here, sheriff.” 

The sheriff said nothing, but a thin line showed between 
his white brows as he bent again over his receipts. His 
pen scratched slowly, the only sound to trespass on the 
hot silence. Cole drowsed at the window, a faint draft 
stirring the tumbled hair on his beaded forehead. Perhaps 
a half-hour had passed when Mackenzie straightened and 


[x sheriff’s laboring pen paused 
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Mackenzie’s 
Voice Was 
Gentle, But 
Cole Fancied 
He Saw the Money 

Lender’s Shoulders 

Twitch at the Question 


spoke: ‘‘Sim, step over an’ ask Pardo will he come in 
here a minute. Strikes me ’t maybe I’d ought to tell him 
he’s runnin’ a right pretty resk.’’ 

Cole stretched his arms. ‘‘Shucks, sheriff, don’t go 
spoilin’ things for Lin. If Pardo’s fool enough to loan him 
money it ain’t our job to stop him.”’ 

“You go get him, Sim. Might save us a sight o’ work 
later on. Maybe he don’t know ’t Lin’s no good.” 

Cole debated the point as he put on his coat, but the 
sheriff had gone back to his receipts and seemed not to 
hear. The deputy went out, grumbling. He found the 
money lender sprawled in a broken chair, fanning himself 
with a ragged palm leaf, his pink-striped shirt discolored 
where it drew tight above his pulpy bulk, and open at the 
collar, baring a wedge of hairy chest on which blue-black 
jowls rested in glistening creases. A new distaste for his 
errand came on Sim Cole; he stopped in the doorway, 
angry at Mackenzie for interfering with Lin Kennett’s fun 
at this man’s expense. 

“Sheriff wants you should step over an’ see him,” he 
said sullenly. 

It pleased him to observe that the small opaque eyes 
widened quickly in a look that was unmistakably afraid; 
he took pleasure in withholding the explanation that would 
have set Pardo’s anxiety at rest. Probably the money 
lender had plenty on his mind; Cole had heard of his 
dealings among the negroes, where small loans had a 
way of getting bigger, in spite of weekly payments. Let 
him sweat till he saw Mackenzie—it would serve him 
right. 

“What for? I ain’t ud 
mid-sentence with an effort. 

Cole’s satisfaction increased. 

“T don’t know what he wants, but you better come, I 
reckon. Sheriff sorta hates to be kep’ waitin’.’’ 

Pardo heaved himself up from his chair and fastened his 
collar. Cole saw that his plump yellow fingers fumbled 
with the buttons, as a man’s will when he is frightened. 
He stood aside for the other to go first, exactly as he would 
have done if he had been making an arrest. As they came 
into the office he observed that Pardo’s face was wetter 
than before, and grinned sourly. If he had his way Lin 
Kennett might take Pardo’s last cent without hindrance. 


Pardo stopped himself in 
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“Hear you been loanin’ 
some money, Mr. Pardo,” 
Mackenzie’s voice was 
blue eyes mild, but Cole fy 


“Lin ain’t apt to pay you. 
got a thing to levy on if yd 
to collect from him.” 

Sim Cole broke in on th 
tiently. 

‘“‘Reckon if: Pardo’s satisfied that settles it 

““Maybe, Sim.”’ Mackenzie did not look? 
“How you figgerin’ on gettin’ paid, Mr. Par| 

Again the money lender’s hands performed 
gesture. 

“You should ask me, Mackenzie! I gues 
forgot the time I lose the note that Bothwe 
I find out then i 

Cole’s lips twisted at the memory. He | 
affair himself. He had been leaning on the p 
the courthouse when the slip of paper blew ¢ 
window, had seen the money lender’s franti 
from the sill, heard his shriek of anguish as 
ried it mischievously over the roofs and out 
could still see Pardo’s bulk plunging throu! 
creepers along the branch as he searched 
hear his whimpers as he came back in the du 

“A hundred dollars I lose—like that!”! 
almost wept as he explained how he had lel 
his desk when he opened the window. 

And Cole frowned as he remembered M! 
swer to the plaint. 

“Whose note was it? Fess Bothwell’s? 
quit frettin’, Pardo. Fess ain’t lookin’ to che 
sign another for you.” 

Cole had laughed at the conflict in Part 
heard that promise. Now as he watched | 
he found it comic once more. Because. 
signed another note, Pardo took it for g 
safe to lend money to a beat like Lin Ke 

“Right then I find out that people is ( 
Mackenzie.’”’ Pardo wagged his head. “Tt 
maybe, but I lend money on it many 
ain’t like it is other places. I ain’t worried; 
ain’t a crook.” 

Mackenzie shook his head. “ Maybe 
Maybe he’d pay you if he had the mo 
would. But he ain’t apt to have it—not am 
see.” 
Pardo seemed impressed. ‘‘ You think I 
huh?” “y ’ 

“Wouldn’t surprise me a heap if you di 

A.low mourning noise came up from ar 
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d dollars I would lose, Mackenzie, if Lin 

le a crook! Two ——” 

erful lot of money to loan anybody, Mr. 

yzie spoke with an inflection that puzzled 
right surprised you done it—with Lin 

yperty.” 

¢him in the courts, anyhow! 

id him to the jail.” 

._ Pardo. Reckon they’s no law against 

t looks to me like you’d only go spendin’ 

17 if you went to sue him. You c’n get a 

won’t be worth much.” 

jim, all the same.” 

at, mumbling. Cole sniggered as the 
, died away. 

jhe’s smart! Givin’ Lin Kennett a coupla 
cause Fess Bothwell turned out to be 

1S plumb foolish, sheriff!” 

41’t as foolish as it sounds, Sim. But it’s 

gh.” Mackenzie resumed his labor on 

. Cole, at the window, watched the money 

>yad. He chuckled. 

4 as simple as that c’n get rich lendin’ 


If he is a 


i, I was a fool to stick to sheriffin’. I’d 
che lendin’ business myself.” 
“T wouldn’t, Sim. It ain’t a 


jiout a man knows a heap about folks.” 

cw more about Hewitt County folks than 

. Cole laughed. 

Zool, Sim?” 

-. figger. It shows, don’t it?” 

» up his pen. “Reckon you better don’t 

yndin’ business yet a spell, Sim. He ain’t 

Viet 

mind, ain’t you?”’ Cole grinned. “ A while 

ain’ Pardo a flea.” 

ded over his work without looking up. 

im. But that ain’t sayin’ he’s a fool. 

, pas act smarter’n folks some ways, Sim. 

‘ene knows what he’s up to. Don’t reckon 

201 flea ’t got as fat as Pardo, Sim.” 

djato his tilted chair, grinning. It would 

per-table story—this tale of the two 

rs dvanced to Lin Kennett on the security 
‘ackenzie must be getting old or he’d see 

if, 


Aa up. 
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| I 
E) Sim Cole of a fire in the grass—this 
is-xplosion of hatred between the two 
1¢7s. Just so had he seen the dry brown 


2ris burst into a roaring flame that seemed 
orn to its fuel. 
eh 
it 


He forgot, conveniently, 


Cole judged them evenly matched, but he saw that an 
advantage lay with Durie, and understood it. Durie must 
have found out upstairs that he was going to lose his 
land. Bothwell had no such added stimulus to quicken 
his hate; from the first he seemed to be defending, while 
Durie attacked. And he gave ground steadily, till a wicked 
rising swing sent him against the pipe rail, bent him back 
above it, off his balance. Durie struck him twice before 
he could recover; he fell backward over the rail, striking 
heavily and making no effort to get up. Durie bent over 
him, his teeth showing. 

“Had enough?” 

“Reckon so, for this here time.” 

Bothwell’s mouth bled and his speech was thick. Durie 
straightened and turned, his hostility transferred, now, 
to the onlookers. 

“Anybody else ’t wants to laugh at the joke on me?” 

No one answered. There was a shuffling of feet on the 
flags; two or three men drew away from the rear rank, 
and Dan Mackenzie, coming down the courthouse steps, 
made an easy passage between those who stood their 
ground. He faced Durie calmly. 

“Been huntin’ for you, Cal. 
step back to my office?” 

The hillman hesitated, his lips still drawn back from his 
teeth. 

“What for, Mackenzie?”’ 

“Want to talk to you a spell, Cal. Take it kindly if 
you’d come—save me ridin’ out to your place.” 

Mackenzie’s voice was gentle, but Cole felt in it a qual- 
ity that was nearer to command than appeal. Durie 
shrugged; he flashed a quick look back at Bothwell, who 
had risen and clung, visibly giddy, to the pipe rail. 

“All right, sheriff.” 

Cole followed them without quite knowing why. He 
would have preferred to stay outside and discuss the fight 
with the other eyewitnesses, and he came into the office 
half expecting to be ordered out. But Mackenzie nodded 
acquiescence. 

“Shet the door, Sim. Sit down, Cal. 
stand it after a fight like that.” 

“T licked him to rights, Mackenzie. Learn him to laugh 
me in the face.” 

“‘Reckon you did, Cal.” Mackenzie nodded. ‘But that 
ain’t why I want to talk to you. This here court case ——”’ 

Durie came to his feet. “That’s it, eh? I plumb forgot. 
You reckon you c’n come out yonder an’ sell my land, 
Mackenzie? Reckon I’ll set on the fence an’ leave you do 
it? You come shootin’ when you come!”’ 

Mackenzie nodded again, as if the speech pleased him. 
“Reckoned you’d look at it like that, Cal. Don’t know 
but I’d feel thataway if I was you. That’s how come I got 


Reckon you got time to 


Reckon you can 
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you up here. Reckon you know ’t chat ain’t goin’ to stop 
Sim Cole an’ me, Cal.” 

“Maybe chat won’t, Mackenzie, but I’m aimin’ to do 
more’n chat if I got to. I bought that ridge, fair an’ 
honest, an’ paid good money for it. I got my deed off ol’ 
Mis’ Kennett; I been payin’ taxes every year.” 

“TI know, Cal. It’s rightly your land. Reckon this 
here’s one o’ the times when the law don’t look at things 
straight. Mis’ Kennett figgered she had a right to sell you 
the ridge; folks thought Lin was dead. But the law don’t 
see it thataway, Cal. Law ’lows ’t Lin owned that tract all 
the time. An’ this here judgment ’t Pardo’s got against 
Lin is bound to lie against his land. That’s the law, an’ 
neither Sim Cole nor me is to blame for it. Seems kind of 
a pity to go shootin’ us, Cal, if the law sends us out to sell 


_ the land.”’ 


““Can’t shoot the law,’’ said Durie. “But I ain’t goin’ 
to git run off my land without a fight. It’s mine, sheriff. 
I paid for it, cash money down. I sweated off the scrub 
with my two hands, like a nigra. I planted them peach 
trees—come a year from now that there orchard’ll be 
worth a heap. Folks don’t figger this here sand’ll grow 
peaches, Mackenzie, but they’re wrong. I’ll show ’em.”’ 

“Reckon you wiil, Cal, if you get the chance. That’s 
what I’m aimin’ to fix. Shootin’ me an’ Sim Cole won’t 
get it for you. But this man Pardo, Cal—strikes me ’t 
maybe he’d listen if you was to talk to him right.” 

Durie’s teeth showed again. “‘Him! He done it on 
purpose, Mackenzie. He give Lin Kennett that there 
money because he knowed Lin had a claim on that ridge.” 

Mackenzie nodded. ‘Maybe he did, Cal. Looks like 
it. But they ain’t no proof ’t he knowed. Folks figgered 
he was plumb foolish to leave Lin have that money. Sim, 
here, he talked some about goin’ in the lendin’ business 
himself, it looked so simple.” 

Cole scowled. He did not like to be reminded of the 
time when he had called Pardo a fool, now that all the 
county was chuckling at this proof of his smartness. 

“Maybe if you was to go see Pardo, Cal, he’d settle it 
friendly. He’s put up some money—if you was to pay 
him back ——” 

“Two thousand and seven hundred!” Durie snarled. 
“You reckon I got a gold mine out yonder, Mackenzie?” 

“T don’t reckon Pardo give Lin Kennett as much as that, 
Cal. Reckon Lin’d sign a note for a hundred, maybe, and 
Pardo’d give him ten. Looks to me like Pardo’d make 
money if he got three-four hundred back. Might go ask 
him, Cal.” 

“Ain’t got it! Done spent all I could raise, Mackenzie, 
hirin’ lawyers. An’ I’d see Pardo a 

“Might leave you have the money myself, Cal. Got a 
mite saved up. Welcome toitifit’ll he’p hold on to the land.” 

Durie’s face re- 
laxed. 

“Come down 
out’n the hills my- 
self, Cal. Reckon 
we'd ought tostick 
together some.” 


POM Beale ovules a 
obliged, Mac- 
kenzie. I wasn’t 


lookin’ forthis. I— 
I'll go see Pardo.” 

“That’s right, 
Cal. You ain’t got 
agun on you, have 
you?”’ 

Durie produced 
a pistol from his 
hip pocket. 

“Reckon you 
better leave it 
here till you come 
back. Won’t need 
it talkin’ to Pardo, 
Cal.’”’ Mackenzie 
put the gun into a 
drawer and turned 
the key. “‘ You go 
see what he says.” 

Durie hesitated. 
The old man’s 
eyes met his with- 
out wavering, and 
he shrugged as- 
sent. When he had 
gone Sim Cole’s 
pent eloquence es- 
caped. 

“You figger ’t 
Pardo’ll leave go 
now? Figger he’s 
fool enough to 
take three-four 
hundred when he 

(Continued on 
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to the folks some of the 

real inside stuff about this 
younger generation that has 
been breaking into the news so 
much lately, you owe it to your- 
self to start the thing off right 
by meeting Tommy Clegg. He 
is just the boy to come steal- 
ing down the winding staircase 
and let you in on the ground 
floor. For Tommy is one of 
the charter members of the 
Younger Generation, Inc. 

Now, I shouldn’t want you 
to go away with the notion 
that Tommy is the boy who 
invented youth. He himself 
would laughingly deny it if 
you were to walk up to him on 
the street and ask him to tell wes 
you flatly, one way or the eg 
other, did he or didn’t he. 

But he was well up in the 
van when it came to cashing in 
on the idea. Tommy and his 
little playmates don’t regard 
being young as just one of those 
things that are likely to happen 
to anybody. They make a 
business of it. 

And Tommy Clegg did much 
to put the current younger 
generation on a business basis. 
He is in a practically perfect 
position to do some invaluable 
work in the way of getting the 
firm’s name before the public. 
As a sort of side line to his 
regular job of being just a kid- 
die, Tommy is engaged in giv- 
ing literature a series of shoves 
in the right direction. It was 
but three or four short years 
ago that he first toddled to his 
little desk, seized his pen in his 
chubby fist and proceeded to 
knock American letters for a 
row of cloth-covered volumes of Louisa M. Alcott. And 
just take a look at him today—one of the leading boy 
authors, hailed alike by friends and relatives as the thirty- 
one-year-old child wonder. 

Perhaps you have read his collected works, that cele- 
brated five-inch shelf. As is no more than fair, his 
books— Annabelle Takes to Heroin, Gloria’s Neckings, and 
Suzanne Sobers Up—deal with the glamorous adventures 
of our young folks. Even if you haven’t read them, though, 
there is no need for you to go all hot and red with nervous 
embarrassment when you are presented to their author. 
Tommy will take care of all that for you. He has the 
nicest, most reassuring way of taking it all cozily for 
granted that not a man or a woman and but few children 
in these loosely United States could have missed a word 
that he has written. It grinds the ice practically to powder 
the moment you meet him. 


I: YOU want to take home 


How Tommy Prepares for Emergencies 


ROBABLY you have it all worked out by this time that 

Tommy isn’t his official title. You seldom said a truer 
word. He signs his works in full—almost to repletion, in 
fact—Thomas Warmington Clegg, Junior. 

But he wants all the world to think of him as just 
Tommy. He presses you to try to be a child again, along 
with him, and go ahead. He bucks you up by explaining 
that everybody calls him just Tommy—and when he says 
“everybody” you get a more than fair idea that it is no 
mere figure of speech. There is a largeness about it that 
hints pretty strongly to you that he includes such people 
as Gloria Swanson and Secretary Hughes and all the 
severely crowned heads of Europe. You have to fight hard 
to keep the tears back when you realize that there he is, 
urging you to string right along with the big boys and call 
him Tommy too. 

But democratic—that’s Tommy all over. Scarcely 85 
per cent of his success has gone to his head. He doesn’t 
take any more credit for what he has done than if he were 
Thackeray. 

There is a pleasingly boyish sound about “Tommy” 
that makes it, really, more a trade-mark than a name. 
And Tommy Clegg, who has one of the best little business 
heads you ever saw in your life, isn’t the boy to overlook 
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that. Youth, as we got to saying only about five minutes 
ago, is his dish. It was a rough day for him when he found 
it was no longer practicable for him to go about in romp- 
ers and carry a pail and shovel. 

He can hardly keep from breaking down and taking a 
good laugh, he tells you, every time he thinks how funny 
it is for a child like him to be sending belles-lettres for a 
loop, the way he does. But you mustn’t think he takes it 
too personally. He simply sets it down as additional proof 
of what the present younger generation can do, once it gets 
into its stride. Perhaps at the moment. you may not be 
able to recall ever having seen any pictures of Keats with 
a long white beard, either; but that, as Pat said to Mike 
while they were walking down the street one day, is neither 
here nor there. I’m not quite sure if it was Tommy that 
started it, but there seems to be a pretty persistent rumor 
going the rounds of our boys and girls that nothing was 
ever written prior to a couple of years ago. 

You will find it rather uphill work, at first, to draw 
Tommy out about himself and his achievements. He may 
even wait to be introduced to you before he tells you, with 
an almost fanatical regard for detail, who he is, what he 
does and how much he gets for it. From there he will go 
on and show you a full line of samples, just so there will be 
no.chance of your getting any wrong ideas about his work. 

For Tommy never runs the risk of going out without 
taking along a few manuscripts; an author never knows, 
these days, when somebody is going to rush up to him in 
the Subway or on Forty-second Street or up at the Polo 
Grounds and ask him to give a reading. And it doesn’t 
do any harm to be prepared, so that he can start right off, 
the minute anybody drops a hat. In case of any tie he 
usually slips a couple of photographs in his pocket, too, 
for he might run into Jeritza or Queen Mary or Peggy 
Hopkins Joyce any time, on a ferry or at the movies, and 
there they would be, begging him for some little keepsake, 
and how would he feel if he had to confess that he had 
gone and left his photographs in his other clothes? 

They are pretty striking, too, these pictures of Tommy. 
‘Taken in profile, they are, and so that there won’t be any 
confusion in the beholder’s mind he is shown holding a pen 
and bending musingly over a fair, broad sheet.of paper— 
just as a barber, say, might be photographed dreamily 
regarding a razor and strop. 
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The Goings-On of the ¥ 
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1; Mr. Denny.” Sammy the red-headed 
lssed the words over his shoulder to Miss 
lood’s private secretary, as he pushed 
ziy gate leading to the outer office. The 
i) her strictly tailored hair and blouse, 


ny,’’ she whispered to the clicking keys. 
ydded briefly. “‘Poor Mr. Denny,” she 
elvatched the boy move down the long 
visting this way and that, probably to 
sie had hissed to her. Over the silent key- 
hl the whisper travel from desk to desk, 
Nger, from billing machine to clanging 
<a grass fire running with the first puff of 
.| Quietly she watched the red-headed 
end of the room and turn toward a row 
ifesks in the far corner. The boy moved 
iis importance of one who partook of 
yaware that fifty pairs of eyes furtively 
6} step—from behind roll-top desks, over 
beomplicated machinery of modern office 
t > did not swagger. Miss Macklin under- 
F liked the old man, judging him by the 
¢ an office world, from the viewpoint of 
+ knowledge of all the meanness heaped 
siprivate in the ranks. His step faltered 
x the dark far corner. He stooped to 
- ze of his shoe and Miss Macklin blessed 
idstripped at the last moment of his im- 
in only of the message he must give—and 
sTacklin almost said ‘‘ Poor Sammy.”’ 
lung the past two years Sammy had car- 
nésage through the mahogany gates and 
fie, and almost always with regret. And 
Vis Macklin and the rest of the general 
viton Drug Corporation had watched him 
fF. efforts at airy matter of fact. The first 
<s1, the veteran sales manager, a con- 
1e'econd Deviston and a man whose old- 
itmed waistcoat and hearty laugh were 
r rugs were sold. Even old Neary, the 
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crusty custodian of the warehouse elevator, lamented his 
going. His successor was a younger man with a springy 
step and a slight mustache. He told the sales force, with 
a cold eye for the row of men, men for the most part of 
Clarkson’s school, that he stood for sales production. He 
told them that the only difference between a rut and the 
grave was the depth, and forgot to give the credit to Elbert 
Hubbard. Then in quick succession went Anderson, the 
treasurer, and Abbie Henderson, his funny prim old 
assistant. The general office began to understand. It 
understood better as time went on. The new office man- 
ager kept saying it over and over again: ‘Heads up! 
Eyes bright! More pep! This place has been an old folks’ 
home long enough. On your toes! Let’s go!” 

And they went, one after the other. Old blood yielded 
to the march of efficiency. From behind the old mahogany 
rail the immaculate Horace Blood, as cold and prematurely 
bald as efficiency could be, pressed the button and one 
young man with a clattering device did the work of two 
old men. 

For two years, one after another, and still Mr. Denny 
had clung to his desk—until now. 

As the boy once more stood erect the eyes of the office 
centered on the old man. For he was an old man, though 
little, and the droop of him seemed to have crept into his 
straggly gray mustache. Poor old Mr. Denny! Miss 
Macklin had a funny little clutching thought! It was 
this. The little man had sat at that very same desk in that 
very same room before Sammy had been born. 

“Mr.—Mr. Blood wants to see you, Mr. Denny.” 

cc Me? 9 

“Sure.” 

Miss Macklin was too far away to get the words—the 
very few that were spoken—but the pantomime filled her 
eyes with sudden tears. The brave attempt at unconcern 
as the little man arose, a quivering whistle on his lips, a 
poor little whistle that died in a palpable quiver of the 
lower lip; the march down the narrow aisle and the turn 
to the left; the quick rustle as the general office appeared 
not to notice, a silent tribute of friendship and sympathy. 
Poor Mr. Denny! And that was funny too. Blood was 
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Blood to the office, Grayson the sales manager was Fish- 
Face, but Denny was always Mr. Denny. No one knew 
exactly why. 

Miss Macklin arose and held the gate open. It was a 
tribute that efficient young lady accorded only to the 
living Deviston. Mr. Denny thanked her with troubled 
courtesy. His lips smiled, but his thin fingers were twisting 
convulsively. 

Womanlike she thought of the other woman. What 
would she say? What would she do? 

But it was too cruel—even for efficiency. Twenty-nine 
years of a man’s life! The best years; faithful years. She 
decided as the little man passed through the door into the 
private office of the general manager that for once the 
dreaded sign was wrong; that for once Horace Blood was 
giving a command direct. 

But Miss Macklin was wrong. Smiling bravely Mr. 
Denny sensed it the moment he crossed the threshold. 
Blood nodded pleasantly—too pleasantly—and indicated 
a chair before the wide table desk. 

“Sit down, Mr. Denny,”’ he said. 

Mr. Denny did so, well to the fore of the chair, where his 
trembling knees were beneath the sheltering lee of the 
table. He nodded nervously. 

“Yes, Mr. Blood?” 

The general manager found it hard to meet the anxious 
gray eyes of the old fellow. He lit a cigarette to cover the 
pause—an awkward inefficient pause. Then he brushed 
his foolishness aside. 

“Denny,” he said abruptly, ‘‘you’ve been with this or- 
ganization for twenty-nine years, haven’t you?”’ 

The little man nodded. “ Man and boy,” he said quietly. 

“And you know that time marches on?”’ 

Ses ySlie 

“That you are no longer as young as you were fifteen— 
ten years ago?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Blood.” 

“And that modern business is like war? The battle is 
always to the strong?” 

Mr. Denny considered this gravely and nodded. 

(Continued on Page 141) 


™ “What Kind of Gibberish is This?’’ But Deviston Cut the Angry Colonet Short. 


“Shut Up,’’ He Said Amiably 


in spite of the proverb don’t ask his valet; go to 

the man whoruns him, his private secretary. And 
he won’t tell. But he knows. Oh, yes, the chap who 
lives with him, eats at his table, 
sleeps in his house, drives in 
his car and checks his private 
banking account—he knows, 
all right. 

He’s the johnny who does 
the spade work—and a good 
spade is not afraid of a little 
dirt—the fellow who polishes 
the pedestal, unmixes the 
metaphors and oils the wheels. 
Gives him a push here and a 
pull back there. Undoes what 
he has done and didn’t ought 
to, and does what he’s left 
undone and ought to have 
done. Works the press. Tones 
down or writes up his speeches. 
Flies his kites. Sees the fel- 
lows it isn’t policy for the boss 
himself to see. Protects him, 
bullies him, rebukes him, flat- 
ters him—in short, mothers 
and makes him. 

That isn’t cockiness. That’s 
the job, and a jolly interesting 
job too. 

I’m P. S. to Ramsay— 
Martin Ramsay, Member of 
Parliament for Brightsea, 
managing director of Ram- 
say’s Stores in Oxford Street, 
and proprietor of the Daily 
Deliverance, not to mention a 
few odd directorships in the 
city. 

That brings us into touch 
with pretty nearly everyone 
worth knowing. J. P. calls 
when he comes over from 
America; the Prime Minister— 
either side, because our paper’s 
independent—dines with us 
once a session; and though 
nobody ever refuses our invi- 
tations, our refusals of other 
people’s average out at a dozen 
a day. 

But the Ramsay the world 
knows and the Ramsay I serve 
are two very different men. 

In political circles they con- 
sider him an obstinate old 
incorruptible, and he has turned down, in order of mention, 
an undersecretaryship, a baronetcy, an earldom and a 
marquisate. ‘‘What the hell does your old man want?” 
the P. M.’s personal P. S. asked me despairingly. And I 
told him the answer isa lemon. Which it is. 

At his store, on his paper and in the city they call him 
a holy terror; and even the lift boys are subdued in his 
presence. 

Well, that’s all right. 

But I know about his watch. 

It’s rolled gold—at least the case was rolled gold till all 
the gold rolled away. It is just battered, discolored brass 
now. People who catch sight of it think it’s a whim, a touch 
of rich man’s meanness. One fool, indeed, who wanted to 
suck up to him, sent him a top-hole new gold watch for 
Christmas. 

The governor thanked him—and then broke him for 
impertinence and gave that watch to me. 

It was then that I got the story out of him. 

It seems that when he fell in love he was worth about 
fourpence, being a clerk in the countinghouse of Wells & 
Hunter. His father was dead, and his mother had just 
enough to live on. And on his twenty-first birthday she had 
given him his father’s gold watch, which had been his 
father’s father’s before him. It was a big, solid-gold, full- 
hunter, English-lever affair, not even keyless—the sort of 
watch that never wears out and when it gets into a family, 
sticks there. 

Well, the girl he loved was in the millinery, and they 
wanted to get married and hadn’t any money. So what 
does the old man do, being desperately keen on the lady, 
but make a trade with his valuable gold old-fashioned watch 
for a modern, rolled-gold keyless one—and put twenty-two 
pounds in his pocket over the deal. Then they bought 
some things on the hire system and got married. 


I: YOU want to know the true bore of a big gun, 


By Douglas 


ILLUSTRATED 
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“I'd Take the Very Clothes Off My Back and Fling Them in Your Face, Too, if I Could!’ He Cried 


Now his old mother was a bit of a tartar, and she thought 
no end of the family watch. And he’d swapped it. He 
didn’t dare tell her. He owned up to me that every time he 
and the bride went to see the old lady after the honeymoon 
to have their errors in housekeeping pointed out to them, he 
fairly shivered for fear his mother would find out. Ramsay, 
mark you! 

And once she nearly did. She asked him if her clock was 
right, and without thinking he pulled out his timepiece, 
and the fat was in the fire. 

“Martin, what have you done with your father’s 
watch?’ asked the old lady, and the future power in pol- 
ities, press and business went all of a dither and couldn’t 
speak to save his life. 

“He’s left it at a shop to be cleaned, mother,” said the 
young wife, as cool as a cucumber. “And they’ve lent him 
that one to be going on with!” 

Do you know, he wiped his forehead while he told me 
about it, even then, thirty years afterwards? 

It reminded me of the story that they used to be telling, 
of Bertie hiding behind a pillar at the age of fifty, afraid 
to face Queen Victoria’s strafe for coming late to one of 
her parties. 

“T loved her more for that lie she told for me than —— 
Pass the port,” said the governor. 

The old lady never found out. They kept it from her till 
she died. ; 

It was on her little bit of money that he started in busi- 
ness for himself. 

Leonard, their only child, cut his teeth on that rolled-gold 
watch. 

““See the dents he made,” said the old man—the fellow 
they’re all afraid of. 

When the boy was ten and the Ramsay stock had fairly 
begun to boom his wife died. 
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“Leonard and this watch and they 
only lie I ever knew her tell are all 
said this man of great possessions, “[ 
sand pounds now to get hold of that 
But not to wear, 
wear any othe 
this, and it wou 
to have it repla 
to laugh aboy 
secret. She wo 
say what a pi 
sacrificed my r 
and only got h 
exchange. And 
the boy cut his: 

Well, that 
breaker of men 
the city, autocr 
puzzle in politi 
leon on his pg 
the stern and tl 

Can you won 
him? Can you 
was sorry for hi) 
ard? He wasa 
that boy as he: 
old watch. Leon 
what she’d left 
to have the } 
thing, sonny h; 
Oxford, a ear of 
allowance, and 
for the asking, 

The usual 
father, spoilt so 

He wasn’t a! 
wasn’t his faul| 
his father’s s0} 
cleverest of us); 
bacon, after all 
was the finest | 
men I’ve eyer: 
was a fool abo! 
his. If at schoc! 
him tenpence ¢} 
of ten pound 
money, if 
straight 
made him! 


gentleman of him, and was blind t 
apple of his eye had quite a good fey 
The governor’s fault, mind you. | 
your son anything your son can’t der 
That ought to be printed on the ¢ 
father who has got on. g 
I did what I could. Again and 2 
governor that the wild-oat acreage 
extensive and it was time he pulled 
But he wouldn’t listen. . 
“He’ll only be young once,” he 
have a good time. I can afford tos! 
I should like to remark that the 
had one of the biggest business br 
hardest business hearts either side ol 
And then the blow fell. 
I opened a letter of the old man’s @ 
now. I was quite right to open it. © 
letters addressed to big guns are mar 
sonal or immediate and important. I 
say ever opened himself were those m 
I oughtn’t to give that away. _ 
It had come by messenger, and th 


Dear Mr. Ramsay: By the time you gel 
married to your son Leonard by specia 
ton Registry Office. He says he 1s qu 
him and he is bringing me along to 
lunch and before we start on our honeym 
want you not to forgive him. I want yo! oY 
and dreadfully rude and insulting to be 
out of the house without a farthing, and 
told to go and earn his own living, and SUPP 
since he has chosen to marry beneath him. . 

Leonard thinks he can do anything with J" « 
me when I say I am afraid you will be very ar|t 
marrying one of your typists. I didn’t me 
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\ NS CHEW was at loggerheads 
.niverse. He gazed with wrath- 
mappreciative eyes from the 
-netum on the eighth floor of the Penny 
n Building. Spring had come; spring, with 
n tantalizing odors of jasmine and violets 
| eat; with its fresh, green leaves and early 
siren call to the great open spaces where 
iq to their hearts’ content. 

ysom of one of Birmingham’s foremost 
uinaries there was no answering lilt. His 
air beneath the fifth rib, and he was oblivi- 
‘that at this particular time of year the 
uans consider themselves extremely for- 
xing. He stared out across the roofs that 
t Street, and he muttered anathema upon 


ys pride and pocketbook had both been 
Ne. 

eid and ayoung man entered unannounced. 
enformality of his entrance, the attorney 
isor’s identity; but the grunt that ema- 
; uently rounded torso could not possibly 
stued to constitute an enthusiastic welcome. 
lepey was nonplused, he gave no outward 
Ig¢stepped jauntily across the office and 
sitorial perfections in the ample mirror. 
ayarent that the song of spring had not 
laoey. That gentleman was resplendent in 
f »arl gray, edged with white. From floppy 
wuéde shoes, Florian was a study in mas- 
viy. What cares he may have possessed 
diway until the howling advent of another 
te His voice vibrated cheerily across the 


Livyer Chew. How’s business?” 

ri without turning: “Terrible!’’ 

‘ily waved a gray-gloved hand. 

ele do it make? The answer is: None 
©; account, Lawyer Chew, nothin’ makes 
}¢a day like this. Even a fun’ral couldn’t 
a’ because, Lawyer Chew, if’n I was to see 
-0'd think of would be how slick the flowers 
veche corpse.” 


Octavus Roy Cohen 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY 
J.J. GOULD 


“You Leave Me Be. I Didn’t Come Heah 
to Git Insulted’”’ 


The counselor mouthed something that sounded sus- 
piciously like profanity. Florian smiled broadly. 

“Somebody must sho’ly have inwited yo’ mother-in-law 
to visit at yo’ house. What the matter is?” 


“Just a Minute, YourAll, Tilt I Finishes What I is Wukkin’ At”’ 


Chew turned. Truth to tell, he was not dis- 
pleased at the opportunity to air his troubles. 
His figure—garbed in neatly pressed Prince 
Albert, snowy vest and gray trousers—moved ponderously 
and majestically across the handsomely furnished office. 
He extended toward his visitor a letter he held in his hand. 

“Read that, Florian.” 

Florian accepted the letter and strolled with it to the 
window—the one with a southern exposure. There he 
paused to extract a Turkish cigarette from a near-silver 
case, tap it lightly on a freshly manicured finger nail, 
ignite it with a patent lighter and inhale a single luxurious 
puff of the heavy smoke. Then he gave his attention to the 
missive that was typed upon the letterhead of The Sons & 
Daughters of I Will Arise: 


Dere Lawyer Chew, Sir: This is to inform you that your serv- 
ices as Council for this organization has been dispensed with 
complete from now henceforward and your monthly retainer of 
$25 will immediately cease at once. We regrets to do this but 
is forced along with our trenchment policy. Wishing you best 
wishes, I am 

THE Sons & DAUGHTERS OF I WILL ARISE, 
BY ISAAC GETHERS, 
GRAND MAGNIFICENT HIGH POTENTATE. 


Florian emitted a slow whistle of amazement. 

“Tt ain’t so, Lawyer Chew.” 

“Huh! Maybe you think it ain’t!”’ 

Florian slowly recovered his poise and his optimism. 
After all, on such a day, one simply could not continue to 
stare at the darkest cloud when the silver lining was in 
evidence. 

“Shuh! What does twenty-five dollars a month mean to 
a rich feller like you?” 

Chew shook his head sadly. 

‘?Tain’t that, Florian—’tain’t that, although they ain’t 
never gwine be no time when even such a seemingly insig- 
nificant sum like twenty-five dollars per month cash 
money won’t he’p. It is the blow to my pride, Brother 
Slappey. You visu’lizes befo? you a man completely 
crushed an’ burdened down by his woes. I not on’y has 
lost my job as their official counsel but also, Florian, 
I loses the influence which comes fum bein’ same an’ the 
business which comes fum hereinbefo’-mentioned influ- 
ence. The mo’ I reflec’s an’ cogitates upon this outrage, 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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mobile is affecting police prob- 
lems. In that centuries-long game 
between the pro- 
fessional criminal 
on the one side 
and the forces of 
law and order on 
the other, there 
have been times 
when the police 
appeared to be 
winning. They 
scored a goal when 
Sir Edward Henry 
discovered how to 
classify finger 
prints; (they 
brought the ball 
very near to their 
opponents’ line 
when they began 
to codperate with 
the police of other 
countries. But 
cheap facilities for 
travel,which made 
it possible for the 
criminal to slip 
away to another 
state or another 
country when his 
own had become 
too hot to hold 
him, set the for- 
tunes of the game 
the other way, and 
now the automo- 
bile has arrived to 
complete the dis- 
comfiture of the 
side that is con- 
tending for the 
safety of society. 
The traveling 
criminal has been 
the pest of the police in Europe for fifteen years; he has _ 
worried the police of the United States for much longer. 
In earlier days he would cross the frontiers of states and 
countries by train, and a telegram warning the police to 
receive him on arrival might overtake him. But it had 
long been evident that the warning must be systematized. 
The tendency of every head of police is to concern himself 
with the safety of his own territory—to take, in fact, a 
parochial view of his responsibilities—and if he can drive 
out his local criminals into the territory of his neighbors he 
is satisfied. If he sends a warning to the police of the 
territory concerned it is because there is friendly personal 
contact between the two chiefs. If they are unacquainted 
or unfriendly no notice is given. Naturally the criminal 
profits much by his change of scene. Instead of the uneasy 
feeling that the detective standing at the corner has seen 
and recognized him and may be following, he feels that in 
the new city he can look the world in the face and pose as a 
tourist or a prosperous business man without any danger 
that some prying policeman may inquire into his move- 
ments. In planning his depredations in an unknown field 
he has some of the exhilaration of the explorer of an undis- 
covered country—he is embarked upon a romantic adven- 
ture. The hotel thief and the confidence man enjoy this 
pleasant stimulus every day, and if some chance misfortune 
overtakes them and they fall into the unsympathetic hands 
of the police they reflect that the world is large enough for 
both and that two cities must be shunned instead of one. 


The Motor Car as a Factor in Crime 


HE automobile has been a godsend to the adventurous 

criminal. Mobility and a certificate, not of character but 
of affluence, were the two conditions on which he thrived, 
and the automobile put both into his hands at once. He 
can take his choice of high-powered cars on any parking 
station without expending a cent, and he becomes at once 
as mobile as a bird. With a superficial change in its marks 
of identification the automobile becomes in another state a 
guaranty of affluence and respectability—a starting point 
for a series of new adventures. In many cases it is made 
one of the actual tools employed in robberies and burgla- 
ries. The police need watch the railroad stations no more; 
they have now to patrol roads as they had to do in England 
in 1790, for with the discovery of the automobile the roads 


Ss 


The Masked Faces of Detectives Confront the Criminals Taken Each Day by the Police in the Big American Cities. 
This Daily Line-Up is for the Purpose of Identifying Habitual Law Breakers 


have come into their own again. The highwayman, who 
had disappeared from Europe for three generations, is 
again among us, armed with far more dangerous weapons 
than his prototype of the eighteenth century. In order to 
cope with him the police ought themselves to be turning 
the automobile to account, and in a sense they do. In large 
cities like London a whole fleet of cars is maintained to 
carry policemen swiftly to a vulnerable point or to patrol 
lonely roads in the county limits. Motorcycles are also 
used, especially in America, but more for exacting respect 
for the speed laws than for the prevention of crime. The 
expense that is grudged for an increase in the force of men 
is withheld for such costly luxuries as the automobile, 
though a large body of police may be less effective than 
half the number amply supplied with the means of rapid 
locomotion. 

If criminal statistics were accurately recorded for the 
whole of the United States probably it would be found that 
a large proportion of the crime is directly due to the auto- 
mobile. Every police force in the country is distracted by 
the number of automobile thefts, and one of the reasons for 
the great increase in burglaries—estimated by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association to be as much as 1200 per cent in ten 
years—and the small number of convictions is the fact that 
the burglars use the automobile to make their get-away. 
Something might perhaps be done to meet this difficulty 
by establishing state police in every state and by adopting 
an improved system of automobile registration. In Lon- 
don, for example, it is said that the new system under 
which every automobile is required to carry its license, 
protected against dirt by a celluloid case, in a conspicuous 
position on the car has reduced thefts, because the police 
can see the particulars at a glance and verify them by 
telephone. 

In the United States it has been realized at last that a 
Federal criminal-identification bureau is a necessity in 
order to put an end to the scandalous abuses of parole. To 
mention one city alone, in San Francisco, where the theft of 
automobiles is common and the police succeeded in arrest- 
ing about 80 per cent of the thieves last year, only about 4 
per cent were sentenced to imprisonment; the rest were 
paroled. There are cases on record in which a traveling 
criminal has posed as a first offender in different states on 
four separate occasions. For the moment, the scheme has 
not gone beyond the paper stage, and Washington and 
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ionic By Sir Basil Th m, IK. C. B 
Priv rtnvicas By Sir Basil Thomson, lk. C. B. 


New York City are dispy 
merits of the two cities y 
the new bureau. Mon 


up. I) 
while to record the finger prints of the pet! 
breaker, who is not in the least likely to taki) 
Most European countries have now a central | 
bureau, and the United States will shortly ft) 

The next step in the warfare against the} 
criminal is the establishment of an internat 
to be confined, as far as identification is cont! 
international criminal—not merely the depre| 
political criminal, whom Russian communi 
financing in every country to foment the 0! 
stable government by force. In 1921 a | 
officer, Mr. Van Houten, who was then the } 
the four police forces in Holland, but hassinee! 
with the duty of guarding the German et! 
sulted me as to the best method of setting 
on foot. After some discussion he decide 
circular to his colleagues in all countries, } 
support, and at the same time I published an 
League of Nations Journal, suggesting that, 
was already dealing with the opium traffic " 
consider the advantage of instituting a polie' 


An International Bureau Net 


HEN the establishment of an int 
reaches the practical stage difficulties at 
raised about the place selected. Very 0 
country will want to give it hospitality, and 
some jealousy between leading police offi 
But if the bureau were attached nominally 
of Nations Geneva would naturally be the * 
one could reasonably have a word to say 
arrangement. It would not do to leave the 
a single enthusiast, because the dividing 
enthusiast and the crank is drawn rather’ 
the crank has invaded certain police offices!” 
has spent money uselessly on a number 0! ly 
that capture the imagination of the VIS 
contribute to the arrest of the criminal. 1h® 
therefore ought to be put under the control 
mittee which would keep a tight hand upo” 
and the expenditure. An efficient organi ‘s 
established with quite a small staff, and the 
would be for printing, postage and telegrap” 
(Continued on Page 124) | 
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ost absurd, and surely dull, 
it my diplomatic experience 
rough the four years of the 
ace hearing the roar of a can- 
{ made several trips to Paris 
as for the ambassador, and 
far from Verdun during the 
tle, I neither saw nor heard 
‘ly approached what was go- 
t. Existence in the embassy 
s was very much like a scene 
nere the action off stage is 
» and yet is known of only 
‘> come in and tell about it. 
ysented this unadventurous 
-t we were forced to live; but 
ewent, that was impossible. 
if State had issued an order 
ve in the diplomatic service 
to resign in order to enter 
‘J to console ourselves with 
ue fact that what we were 
(ne, and though it had none 
| adventure and enthusiasm 
in of danger, it was far from 
aleed, except for the restless- 
eing shut up in offices from 
rl late at night while others 
»en fighting for what they 
v3 an absorbing and vitally 


s nteresting sides of embassy 
tional opportunity offered of 
eng the constant reactions 
>;eady hope that rose above 
1 the development of a faith 
Ino thought of failure, and 
e impatient—interest every- 
h 2gard to the eventual deci- 
ti). 


asy Luncheons 


las of neutrality! No one at 
li) appreciate what we went 
stiot unless he can imagine 
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PHOTO. BY INTERNATIONAL NEWS REEL, NEW YORK CITY 
Scene at the Borghese Palace, Rome, a Few Days Before Italy 


Declared War 
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Embassy=—By Norval Richardsom 
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well-filled larder would solve the difficulty and 
meet any emergency. A well-filled larder, ac- 
cording to him, consisted in always having on 
hand a cold boiled ham, plenty of preserves, 
bread and coffee. 

This had been tried in Virginia and found 
most successful in a country where anyone who 
calls is expected to remain for at least one meal. 
Hospitality in that warm-hearted land had 
even gone to the extent of including on large 
estates guest burying grounds for those who 
found their hosts so delightful that nothing 
but death could entice them away. 

Putting Virginia hospitality into practice in 
Rome, especially during the war, took some 
clever planning. Roman cooks are not quite 
so efficient in rising to unexpected situations 
as our own black artists; and the courtyard 
of the Palazzo del Drago did not afford such a 
convenience as a stray chicken that might be 
caught, picked, fried and served to the casual 
guest. However, Signor Tomasso, who arrived 
each morning at ten o’clock in a very smart 
dogeart, finally accepted the inevitable, and 
before the war was over had learned that an- 
other appalling habit of those people from the 
other side of the world was to invite fifty peo- 
ple to luncheon ten minutes before the meal 
was served and expect all of them to be fed. 
Characteristic Italian cleverness—which is 
amused in solving new problems just as the 
French is bored by them—came up to the 
scratch and actually met such emergencies. 
How, heaven only knows! 


Interesting Guests 


HE faces that appeared at that long table 

come back like an extraordinary pageant 
in which almost everyone ever heard of was 
present. Lloyd George, with his keen dancing 
eyes and poet’s brow; the strangely intriguing 
countenance of D’Annunzio; a man who had 
been in the Serbian retreat and who told blood- 
curdling stories of bravery and suffering; the 
rather portentous presence of Mr. Balfour, 


esit war, with a lot of representatives of of the important rallying points of Rome, though at first whose sonorous voice suggested a daily diet of turtle soup 
’ ying among us, sympathetic perhaps, they brought on serious household difficulties, especially and port wine; Mrs. Eleanor Franklin Egan, just back 
in an active part in the struggle or doing when twenty people were assembled in half an hour and from the Mediterranean, in which she had spent several 
i) Of course, there were constant veiled arrived unannounced for luncheon. Signor Tomasso, the hours swimming back and forth between a Greek ship and 
- isults thrown at us; there were many very competent embassy chef, threw up his hands in panic a German submarine in an attempt to use American neu- 
io} put that were exceedingly difficult to and said it was impossible to prepare suitable meals unless trality for humanitarian purposes; a secretary from the 
yiand the feeling of being so completely he knew the day before how many guests were expected. legation at Berne, who talked most amusingly of spies jump- 
-2our Government went, often made us The ambassador insisted that this was not at all neces- ing up out of the most comfortable chair in his bedroom 
orisions of sympathy and interest were sary—besides being impossible—and pointed out that a whenever he appeared; .the young Duchess of Sutherland, 


on 


PHOTO, BY WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION, NEW YORK CITY 
Wounded Italian Soldiers Were Cared for in the Quirinal Palace at Rome 


beautiful and ex- 
quisitely dressed, 
recounting her 
experiences in 
hospitals at the 
Front, where she 
often worked 
twenty-four hours 
without amoment 
of rest; Samuel 
Gompers, with the 
youth and vigor 
of a boy; the de- 
lightful, simple 
charm of the 
Prince of Wales; 
Richard Harding 
Davis, just back 
from Saloniki; 
Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, so quietly 
convincing of deep 
sincerity; the 
severe and intel- 
lectual General 
Foch; the gentle 
dignity of Cardi- 
nal Gibbons; and 
hundreds of our 
own compatriots 
who came to help 
Italy or were 
(Continued on 
Page 113) 
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HE morning advanced. 
[tm riders had begun to 

reassert the dominance of 
man and horse over horned 
kine. Band joining band, con- 
verging, controlled, the ap- 
proaching dust clouds seemed 
to show that ruin had not been 
complete; that the salvage was 
larger than an inexperienced 
man would have hoped. 

“They got anyways a thou- 
sand head there,’’ said Dalhart 
to the cook. 

He swung into saddle and 
rode out, meeting Nabours, 
who came ‘ahead, throwing up 
a hand. 

“Stop there, Dalhart! We 
got to tally in the findings. 
Knot your rope. The boys’ll 
set ’em through.” 

The two wheeled apart. 
Slowly the herd was dribbled 
through between them, while 
the crude but efficient art of 
handling cows went on. Each 
sat his horse, facing the other. 
At each hundred he advanced 
a knot under his thumb. When 
the last steer had passed the 
two did not vary five head in 
the tally of the crowding mob 
of cattle. 

“‘Hleven forty-six!’’ Nabours 
called. Dalhart nodded. 

““T can’t be sure. I made her 
eleven fifty.” 

Nabours grumbled. “It’s a 
start, no more. Go back and 
help the other boys, Dalhart. 
There’s a big holding yon way, 
about five mile toward the 
hills, besides this one. Bring 
em in.” 

Del Williams rode to the cook 
fire and had a tin cup of coffee 
before he roped a fresh horse 
and changed his saddle. Before 
leaving he turned to Nabours 
with a question. 

“Was any of our boys off 
north, about three mile, Jim?” 
he asked. | 

“T don’t know. The run was 
mostly east.” 

“‘Well, I seen several men riding over towards the hills 
where I was at, about sunup.” 

Nabours growled his own suspicions. 

“Well, it might of been worse,’”’ went on Williams. 
“T seen fifty head piled in one-arroyo. I don’t know how 
many more there may be, further on; but the boys are 
gathering a good many at the aidge of the pecan bottoms 
where the creek runs. Golly-hemlock! We ain’t half 
made the herd yet! The boys’ll be bringing ’em in before 
long.” 

“Now, Sinker!’ The foreman turned as the boy horse 
wrangler came up, grinning diffidently. ‘“ Reg’lar vaquero, 
eh, hide pants and all?” 

“Del said I could have his leggins,” the boy replied, 
blushing vividly. ‘‘Now, my pants was tore, and that 
there point man has got on my necktie. But please 
kain’t I leave my horses and go help round up? My 
horses won’t go far.” 

“Huh! Want to break in and be a full cow hand, eh? 
Your job’s on the remuda. But you can go ef you don’t 
stay over a hour, like yore maw used to say.” 

The boy sang very loud as he rode off. He hoped she 
had seen the sprouting down on his cheek. 

“T know what I’ll do,”’ he said to himself. ‘‘ After this, 
nights, I’ll spread down, her side the camp. I’ll sleep the 
neardest of anybody to her, so’s’t I kin keep watch.” 

Dust and noise, harbingers of more cattle coming in, 
twice more called Nabours and Dalhart to their tally 
stands. 4 

“Well, anyhow, we got over twenty-five hundred head 
right now, and more in sight. Wait till Sinker and Sanchez 
comes in with their drag. Ef we get over thirty-five 
hundred, that’s big enough for a herd to drive good. 
What’s a few cows? We can comb the whole country by 
tomorrer. They was too full to run fur, but they fanned 
on us.” 
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In a Flash, the Girl’s Pony Was Trying to Get His Forelegs Over the Log. The Girl Herself, 
Thrown or Slipping Out of the Saddle, Was in the Water 


Nabours, under the influence of rest and coffee, began to 
relax. 

“‘T’ll go over to Miss Taisie’s camp afore long,”’ said he, 
“‘and tell her we ain’t broke yet. 

“But say, Mr. Dalhart, tell me’’—he cast a quizzical 
look at the other’s rather spick-and-span appearance in 
contrast to his own—‘“‘was you maybe going to church? 
And you might let me know ef you put bear’s grease on 
yore whiskers too.” 

Dalhart, unmoved, stroked his luxuriant beard. 

“Nem-mind,” said he. ‘“‘What’s a man withouten a 
good baird? Kain’t no woman git away from a baird. 
Now, I riz whiskers sence I was twenty, and I allus 
noticed, ever I swep’ my baird acrost a gal’s face she was 
shore mine.”’ 

“You ain’t got no gall hardly, have you?’’ rejoined 
Jim Nabours. ‘‘ Well, keep in mind there’s sever’l you 
ain’t swep’ yet, ner ain’t apt to. Laigs is better’n whiskers 
in the cow game. Keep yore eye on that Sinker kid! 
He’ll make a cow hand.” 

As to this prophecy of the old foreman, events bade 
fair verification. All the remainder of the day the bed- 
ground holding increased, and late in the afternoon came 
a last drove of trotting longhorns, urged on by the am- 
bitious Cinquo, who had relieved faithful Sanchez, found 
watching a considerable bunch grazing while he himself 
awaited help. 

“You’re living up to them hair pants, son,’ 
foreman’s comment. 

The full complement of hands now was in camp. The 
cook’s fire was glowing’in its trench. Men were eating 
three meals in one—beans,. corn bread,. molasses. They 
talked, mouths full, contented. Not a man lost;, maybe 
not over ten percent of the herd gone; they thought the 
scrape well over. .Even Nabours began to-talk. It was these 
last comers, however, who had brought the biggest news. 
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“Tt was Sanchey; 
broke in Cinquo 
peated explanation 
seen him, too, he 
plumb daid. He, 
our hands. He goi 
the run where the 
the bank.” ; 

“That so, Sand 
es?’’ demanded Ng 
old Mexican, 

“Es verdad,” repl 
“Quien es? Yo 5 
I dunno.” He shy 
shoulder indifferen 

“Now, he was ; 
man, with sort 9 
maybe — sandy, a 
he didn’t look like 
hand.” Cinquo y; 
plicit. +4 

“No, but Ill 
real cow thief, 
Nabours. “T’ll bet 
around our camp, 
herd, last night, 
luck. Well, anyhow 
two. Leave him 
at, the damned th 
wish it was Sim Ri 
Mr. Dan MeMaste 


The losses, than 
cow work, bade fa 
less than the mornin 
ised. Nabours th 
day the main he 
pushed on northw 
while a few men we 
detailed for a last 
the broken ground 
run gradually had 
True, the herd m 
two or three | 
probably less t 
a cow was OI 
that, a ni 
come in that 
Fishhook ro 
Williams me 

“You me 
it yet,” remé 
“We're work 
A cow is only 
men in here 
oncet they | 

“T gathered them strays, er some,” 
“Er me an’ Sanchez did. We brung in 
dun lead steer, an’ he brung in a loto’s 

“T got a damn good lead steer,” saic 
emnly, helping himself to coffee. “S 
nacherl makings of a cowman in you.’ 

The tired men, taking without a 
sleeplessness of a full-night watch, 
against a repetition of the late disaste 
was sleepless. The cook kept his fi 
and fed the men as now and then 
the reassembled herd seemed safely bi 

Even at Taisie’s camp little slee} 
Anita nodded at her fire, but Milly ¥ 

“Ah got a load in my gun fer dat 
Miss Taisie,’’ she declared; “‘but Ah 
load down on top o’ hit. Ef ary man 
yere in de dark agin Ah’m gwine to bus! 
Ah suttenly will!’ 


XIX 

F THE mysterious night maraude 
sorrow—had invaded the Del So 
ther trace was gained or sought. Th 
though into thin air, and left behind 
and suspicion. To their dead, left on U 
honors were accorded. The embittere 
lie unburied. ay .. 
The last gatherings of the scattere 
concluded with such subtractions an 
Jim Nabours not too ill satisfied, th 
on to the northward, day by day, lik 
edging across the green surface 0 
cows, horses, carts, flanking riders a 
all acting in their busy daily drama 
set on some vast moving platform of 


undred miles, as nearly as they could 
apped and unfamiliar portion of their 
ad by no means yet redeemed from 
y between them and the Red River, the 
day, the northern boundary of Texas. 
¥, once in a while fifteen miles a day, the 
¢ and strolled, north and yet northward, 
<‘uardians. 
rad, now, the wholly unsettled Indian 
ny time the chance of yet other depreda- 
1. of the determined white savages, whom 
e, and whose work, they felt sure, was 
. they approached the Red River, still 
jjanxiety grew less. Could they have seen 
G land ahead of them it might well have 


‘scene it was, that made by Rudabaugh 
| rd-bitten men in their own encampment 
‘ they themselves, pushing swiftly on 
l/l herd, which still made their objective, 


1 it of broken ground at the naturally 


bughly had known or guessed what the 
le in northering; but their own forced 


Hi whereabouts. The men in the rude 


z, in their haste, brought little with them 
tir. saddle horses carried—began to 


d I tell where they’d cross?’’ demanded 
irritably, in answer to some query. 
cross here. This is right on the old 
di north of Worth and Bolivar. This is 

m used to cross when he headed for the 
t’why I pushed on in here.” 

n't. When they come to Bolivar last 
st lave swung up the Elm towards the 
wi in west. Good cowmen, they sure are. 

(zive us the slip.” 
ne.othing of the sort, Hanson,” retorted 
h band. “There’s nobody gives Sim 
s\).” 

e orth of the Red by now, like enough.” 


“Don’t you think it! The Red’s up, almost bank full. 
No herd could ford it. Besides, even if they was north of 
the Red, I reckon we know the Nations better than they 
do, and can do more with the tribes. If they get too far 
west they’ll hit the Comanches. They’re not done with 
this trail yet. 

“Not that I want their damned cows now,” he added. 
““We’d make more by going back to Palo Pinto and work- 
ing up the Brazos. But it’s not every herd that has a 
hundred miles of scrip along with it-in a box. Once word 
comes down that a herd’s been sold at Abilene, that 
scrip’ll go up, and go up fast.” 

“‘And then besides!”’ grinned another man. 

‘‘ And then besides, yes! There never was a man I hated 
worse than Burleson Lockhart. I’ll follow him beyond 
the grave. Scrip I take from him now or from his family 
is worth to me five times over, even now he’s dead. And 
his daughter ad 

Followed some low obscenities from his followers 
which did not abash the ruffian chief. 

“Follow me and you'll see yet,’”’ he resumed. “I’ve 
never yet quit... It’s easy to cross here if we have to, and 
follow the Arbuckle Trail along the Washita. They go 
twelve miles a day. We can go fifty. We can head them 
when we please. I don’t intend that herd shall ever see 
Abilene. No, nor I don’t aim that any man on that herd’ll 
ever cross south of the Red again!” 

The cold-blooded ferocity of the man silenced his fol- 
lowers, as always it did. They were all in one way or 
another allied in a vast and unscrupulous border conspir- 
acy in a land to which little actual law yet had come. 
The dullest of them knew that their heyday would be 
brief, that events were moving fast. The swiftest horse 
and the surest hand, the boldest and most ruthless leader- 
ship—these were their hope. So they followed Ruda- 
baugh, the real leading spirit of the predacious drifters 
who had seen in the disordered post-bellum political 
conditions a vast opportunity for gain in a dulled and 
disorganized land which did not yet suspect its own riches. 
Rudabaugh had imagination, saw far ahead. 

“T swear!’ he broke out in one of the half-epileptic fits 
of choler which sometimes marked him—he was only a 
pirate of old reborn in the blood of the Civil War—“‘I 
swear, someone’s got to suffer for some of this! Last night 
four Indians rode right into our camp and drove off six 
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horses, and us needing every head we’ve got. You all 
hear me, now! I swear I’m going to shoot the first Indian 
I see north of the Red, I don’t give a cuss what sort it is. 
We’ve gone palavering along and letting a lot of longhorns 
shoot us up, and then we have the Chickasaws run circles 
around us!”’ 

At first no one made reply, though a wild band they 
made, such as no other land, no other conditions, could 
have produced. 

“Do you mean that, Sim?”’ asked one of them pres- 
ently. 

“You know damned well I do,’ 
“You needn’t put it past me.” 

To Rudabaugh, subterranean politician, soldier of 
fortune and renegade, no title or description could more 
nicely have been fitted than the one word “‘ruffian.”” Of 
nondescript figure, perhaps of middle height, his body as 
well as his face showed dissipation written indelibly even 
for his age of forty-odd. His hair was dark, not yet much 
thinned, and had a reddish cast as though reflected from 
the deep floridity of his complexion. His eyes also were 
hazel to the point of redness, smudged and flecked in the 
pupils and evil to look at. His lips, thick and astonish- 
ingly red, carried out the misprized plan of his other 
features; he was coarse, common. Yet the inordinate 
personal conceit, confidence, vanity of the man had 
mirror in his clothing. Even on the trail he might have 
been made up for the stage villain, with the high boots, the 
velvet coat, the gaudy tie—in a borderland where tie or 
collar was not customary. Excess as much as daring was 
stamped on him, flamboyance, aberration; yet even at 
middle age he by no means had outgrown his earlier faith 
in his own invincibility with women; nor had his other 
activities put woman from his mind. His camp talk, not 
to be hinted, always gave proof of that. 

To his unquestionable mental boldness, his daring imag- 
ination in material matters, Rudabaugh added the callous 
and ruthless indifference to the rights or sufferings of 
others which often secures precedence in a band of crimi- 
nals. The bad eminence of Rudabaugh was conceded as 
of merit. 

Of Rudabaugh’s earlier and possibly criminal record 
there was little known. Only a very few in his newly 
chosen home knew he had been border outlaw for many a 

(Continued on Page 79) 


rejoined the leader. 


One by One, by Fives and Tens and Scores, the Other Cattle Followed the Lead Thus Established 
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ability to recover its original shape after stresses 
applied have deformed it. It is a measure of the 
resiliency of the material; of its ability to fight back, to 
recover, to come in for more, to stand up 
to its job. In steel the elastic limit is 
very high; and in men. 

Beyond the elastic limit it is not safe 
to stress any material. Though the ma- 
terial may not break under such a strain, 
still it will always be weak thereafter. A 
test piece deformed by such a stress 
stays deformed. Engineers use what they 
call a factor of safety when they figure 
the loads that may be applied to steel. 
Usually it is four, which simply means 
that they are so careful about approach- 
ing the elastic limit of this strong metal 
that they will only stress it to about a 
quarter of what it would really stand. 
For elastic limit is, in a way, a measure 
of endurance, and endurance is the true 
strength—of steel and of men. 

Big John Devany knew all about the 
wisdom of a safety factor, and he applied 
it—to steel. But at the end of a little 
more than a year under him, square- 
shouldered, thick-necked, tough-muscled, 
tough-spirited Bill Gier was licked. For 
more than a year Bill had fought his job, 
tearing whole-heartedly into it; one day 
lifted to heights from which he could 
vision the splendid thing of which he 
was apart; then for months denied that 
vision by endless hours of joyless and 
exasperating tasks. But Bill, proud of 
his strength, flinging himself at his job 
twelve hours a day, trying with all his 
might to make John Devany money 
seven days out of seven, wondered 
why each new week found him 
with less fightin his efforts. Bill did 
not know that the most imbecile 
of all industrial fatuities, the 
seven-day working week, was the 
thing that was gnawing like some 
white, fat grub at the roots of his 
strength. But the final stresses, 
which went past Bill’s elastic limit, 
came when a triumph was denied 
him that might have given him 
just the help he needed. 

“Water !’’ said Haberline, the Bessemer superintendent, 
when Bill told him his scheme for handling the cupola 
cinder. “You want to carry it off in eight big gutters of 
water?’’ Haberline laughed, and the laugh went into Bill 
like a dirk. “You don’t happen to know that there’s not 
enough water supply on this plant to furnish all our needs 
now, do you? You young college squirts give me a pain. 
You land here full of loony ideas, when what we want is 
sweat. You get them damn hunkies of yours down there 
in the dump to give you a day’s work and that place’ll 
take care of itself. That’s what we pay you for; not to be 
mooning around with half-baked schemes.” 

Haberline hid the constant trembling of his lower lip, 
which already gave sign that his time in steel was short, in 
another derisive laugh. Then his shifting eye caught the 
fact that only one vessel out of four was blowing. He knew 
that all the big fellows were out on the plant to see the mill 
record broken. Sometime that night, if all went well, the 
world figures for monthly Bessemer tonnage would fall. 
Throwing away a full-length unlighted cigar, Haberline 
got another between his working lips and departed in 
search of the turn-foreman, fumbling for matches in a 
pocket that had been empty of them for a week. 

Bill Gier dropped his forehead on his wrists. Under 
Bill’s scalp, behind his right ear, a band of pain a hand- 
breadth wide ran downward, passing through his throat, 
over in front of his shoulder, and reaching far down inside 
his chest. When he stooped it hurt him. When he took 
a deep breath it hurt him. For a week, steadily increasing, 
this thing had been wearing down the fight in him. Bill 
didn’t know that his nerves were tired. Bill really didn’t 
know that he had any nerves; nor that a couple sets of 
ganglia that needed recharging could raise more merry 
Ned than a whole bodyful of played-out muscles or a 
whole headful of fatigued brains. All that Bill knew for 
sure was that he wanted to quit; quit cold; quit steel for 
good; quit now. And he sat there with his forehead on his 
wrists and fought that want bitterly, grievously. 

“Sick?” 

That was John Devany’s voice as the office door opened. 
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Here Wasa Scout! 
Nothing to be Won 
Witha Chestful of 
Flowery Phrases 


Bill raised his head. Had he not seen Forester at 
Devany’s side he might have answered differently. 

He said “‘No; resting,’ and waited for results. 

“You will be sick in a minute,’’ Devany assured him. 
“Go find Haberline and come back with him. Maybe 
you'll get a long rest after we’ve gone over a certain propo- 
sition with him. 

“Forester, here,’’ said Big John, when Bill came back 
with the boss, ‘‘has worked out a scheme to take care of 
the slag from the cupolas. He took it to Mr. Remour, and 
Mr. Remour sent him over to me. It’s a good scheme, 
Sam, and it ought to make you fellows sick. You’re up to 
your neck in that mess all the time, but instead of doping 
this thing out yourselves, you let a learner put this over on 
you. Look here!”’ 

Legree spread a print on the table before Haberline and 
ran a forefinger wisely along the yellow pencil lines that 
had been sketched over the blue-and-white design. 

“You see,’’ Big John explained, “under the end of each 
slag spout there runs a trough that carries half a foot of 
water. The troughs have enough inclination ° 

Through the whole of that sickening business Bill Gier 
sat silent; sat silent, waiting the word from poor steel- 
broken Sam Haberline that never came. Then at last it 
was over. John Devany had tucked the yellow-lined blue 
print into his pocket, and without a single sarcastic word 
to Gier, in a silence toward him that was freighted, had 
departed. Forester had departed with him, a sneer that 
spoke of triumph in more than one thing vital to Bill Gier 
and a contemptuous glance from Bill being all that passed 
between them. Haberline, poor, broken Sam, cracked by 
the overload he had been carrying to the point where he 
sold out his self-respect for favor of the general manager’s 
brother-in-law, bit into a new cigar and, without a; glance 
at Bill, followed out at the heels of Devany and Forester, 
fumbling in a pocket for the match that he well knew, 
from weeks of searching, was not there. 

Six months ago Bill Gier would perhaps have stood up 
on the two feet of him and fought them all. Perhaps not. 
So deep was the disgust that Bill felt for the three of them, 
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fill blazing doors and-upset them deep in 
13 that seethe and billow above a boiling 
| a dazzling roof. And a few hours later 
‘t selfsame broken steel leap white and 
@ypposite side of the furnace. It gushes 
© dreadful in its purity, frightful in its 
swith a voice more fearsome than Nia- 
ing ladle. You may watch, if you will, a 
\s ladle, which holds six score tons and 
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jjcarry the molten steel to the pourers 
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). Except for the white heat of that fiery 
», and battered steel required nothing. 
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He. The steel was steel. Also the scrap 
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aered over the broken boy. When he was 
|. cared not at all whom he provoked to 
«ved as well as enemy to appease the lust 
11 liquor roused within him. No malice 
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ti Lloyd Evan said again, and stood a 
t, Then he whirled about and the door 
iinptuously behind him. 


| ’roskovetz, stamped with the square- 
yd trade-mark of Bohemia, was an inval- 
sh emergency hospital at Susky Steel for 
nof them being that there was not a lan- 
strom the Balkans north that she couldn’t 
}ittle Marya Proskovetz was buttoning 
t: 0’clock. Work that had kept her at the 


company surgeon’s side five hours overtime was done. 
A shifter had swayed madly over cleared switches from the 
open hearth a half hour since, bringing the last of the men 
buried in the fall of the old retaining wall that had stood 
a cracked and sagging menace just below the gas-producer 
house for many a year. 

The surgeon’s office was dark. Marya had tidied up the 
last bit of disarray and turned out the lights, and now, 
before she left, she went over to a window that opened to 
the plant, once more to look upon the wonder of the 
mighty works at night. A quarter mile away, across a 
gleaming maze of tracks, beyond great shadowy groups of 
hulking mills, the Bessemer stood out, its cupola house an 
inky pile against the crimson sky, its vessel house a grisly 
skeleton whose seared ribs, gaunt and black, inclosed the 
savage fires that had burned them bare. 

Outside the open window at which Marya stood in 
quiet awe there still were grouped a few men of the crowd 
that had gathered there, awaiting news of their country- 
men and buddies at the open hearth. Two of them smoked 
long, down-curved, silver-lidded pipes as they talked to 
each other in low tones, and a word or two struck sharp on 
Marya’s ears, so that she softly knelt behind the sill of the 
dark window and listened. 

“They’ll be fixing that wall now,” one voice was saying. 
“They might just as well have left the last three poor 
fellows where they were. We Lithuanians make good back 
fill, I understand.”” There came a bitter laugh. Then, 
“Well, we got one of the damned steel-mill Romanoffs 
tonight, at any rate. Your aim improves, Sandor. You did 
much better with your shovel on this Forester than when 
you aimed at little-boss Bill.’”’ 

A second voice laughed. 

“T’m glad I missed Boss Bill,’ it said. ‘‘He is fair to 
men. The blow at him was one in sudden anger, not a 
planned one. His fist is like a mule’s hoof. I who know, 
say it. But he strikes when it is right to strike; not just 
because his station is higher than another man’s nor 


because one does not speak his tongue, nor to show his 
strength to a woman, like this popinjay brother-in-law of 
the damned aristocrat that heads this works. The fool! 
To come strolling alone through our little place of leisure, 
and at night! As though I had not kept the memory of 
him sweet since the time he struck me down when I stopped 
him and his woman from walking into the drop of Number 
Three!”’ 

“Well, you brought him down with one barrel tonight, 
Sandor, old brother,’’ commended the first voice. 

“T am pleased myself,’”’ the Sandor party stated. “I 
bent that shovel over his head till it fitted him like a skull- 
cap. Let him lie there and fester. I hope they drop a 
cupola before they find him.” 

Sandor cupped his hand and tapped the burned tobacco 
from his pipe into it. He put this into his pocket. Tobacco 
is no commodity to be wasted. First you chew it, then 
you smoke it. Sandor had lately heard that the final 
residue made a passable snuff. He would try that. The 
men strolled off toward the gate. 

“The thing that pleases me most,’’ Sandor was saying as 
they went out of earshot, “is that my shovel freed us 
all from the stupor of that filthy dump. If it had not 
become necessary for us to hide out for a space we would 
all have rotted there.’’ But before the Lithuanians had 
gone a dozen steps toward the steel-plant gate the sturdy 
white-cotton ankles of little Marya Proskovetz had lifted 
her with a speed that was almost flight a story upward and 
sent her bursting into the telephone exchange. She grasped 
a slim girl by the shoulder, shaking her. 

“‘Forester!’’ she gasped. ‘‘Your fella! Some guinea 
crowned him with a shovel and he’s layin’ over at the 
Bessemer now, down in the cupola dump. The gang 
walked out on him an’ left him there, just like a bunch of 
lousy Lithuanians. An’ they might drop a cupola! An’ 
they don’t know he’s down there! An’ him such a swell 
dresser, with such wonderful ——”’ 

(Continued on Page 135) 


“Quitting, Eh? Sure I'm Quitting! Quitting This Rotten Game for Good! It Breaks Men! Sucks Them Dry of Sap!”* 


of broad avenues, open 

spaces, big blocks of com- 
mercial buildings, narrow alleys 
leading down to congested docks, 
great wealth, great poverty, great 
industry. It has a character 
widely differing from any other 
French city. Broadly speaking, 
it is a hard-working, thriving, 
sober place. People do not go 
there for pleasure. They go there 
to trade. As in the case of all 
large cities, especially when they 
happen to be ports, it is watered 
by a continuous social flux 
that is anything but hard- 
working, thriving or sober. 
It holds out endless tempta- 
tions to the adventurer, the 
thief and the garroter. The 
wine industry and the 
bourse attract the gambler 
and the speculator. The 
constant inflow of ingenu- 
ous sailors, blue-eyed and 
bewildered, who draw their 
pay and get lost in the mazes 
of the west side, attracts the 
attentions of the more ma- 
lignant characters. The 
cafés and cabarets abound 
with mysterious individuals 
willing and anxious to in- 
troduce the newcomer to 
the most delectable and 
special attractions. On the 
whole, Bordeaux is neither 
better nor worse than her 
sister cities of the south. Less sophis- 
ticated than Marseilles, she seems 
somehow more independent. Farther 
removed from the nerve centers of 
France, she contrives to lead a life of 
her own. The depressing Landes country does not get on 
her nerves. She reacts to it. And there is always Biarritz 
and St. Jean de Luz and the gay little luxury towns within 
easy train journey. And there is the Spanish border and 
untracked regions of the Pyrenees, easily accessible places 
for the lady or gentleman who suddenly finds that the only 
people desirous of his or her company are the very efficient 
gendarmerie of Bordeaux. 

Max Renault, alias Anton Sachs, alias Jules Destourney, 
was one individual who more than once found getting over 
the border at Iran, disguised as an old priest, a useful 
means of evading the just retribution of the law. On the 
second occasion he was away two years, wandering about 
the north coast of Spain. During that time his experi- 
ences must have been unenviable. He knew little Spanish 
and no Basque. The people he moved amongst were 
mostly beggars themselves, or poor fishing folk living from 
hand to mouth. He begged what he could, stole what he 
could; but the conditions of life were very hard. He made 
himself a weird instrument, a kind of piccolo, out of a cane 
stem. This he played somewhat unconvincingly outside 
cafés and eating houses; but the Spaniards and Basques 
are musicians themselves and his awards were negligible. 
Once he stole a donkey, drove it into the hills and sold it to 
some gypsies for a trifling sum. He traveled far afield 
after that, put up at an inn and drank much brandy—and 
that night he dreamed about falling. 

We all have our pet nightmares, and Jules’ pet night- 
mare concerned falling. It was horrible. He never ac- 
tually fell, but he was always just on the point of falling 
from some great height. Sometimes he would be on the 
roof of a very high building, looking down into the street 
below, just losing his balance. On other occasions he would 
be seated in the front row of a gallery, very, very high up 
in a theater. There was no rail in front of him. His knees 
were giving way. The floor below was attracting him. 
Sometimes he would be peering over the edge of an enor- 
mous precipice, lying on his face and looking down at the 
rocks beneath. He would try to edge away, but an over- 
whelming power drew him forward. At such moments he 
would try to scream and be unable to. After an endless 
struggle he would awaken with a start and find himself 
clutching the bedclothes, making horrible noises in his 
chest, and his brow would be clammy with perspiration. 

During those two years he did many reprehensible and 
desperate actions, but he always managed to escape detec- 
tion. At the end of that time he found himself one day at 
the little fishing village of Fuenterrabia, looking wistfully 
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across the bay at his beloved France. Surely the time was 
ripe for return. He had changed much in those two years. 
The police must have been very busy with other fugitive 
gentlemen. He thought longingly of Bordeaux, with its 
rich merchants and stupid sailors, its familiar cafés and 
well-cooked food. Yes, he was a desperate man. Somehow 
or other he would return there. 

Whilst gazing across the sea, he became suddenly aware 
of someone approaching him. Instantly alert and pre- 
pared for flight, Jules turned. One glance satisfied him 
that the man was an English tourist. One of those absurd, 
comic Englishmen, as drawn in the French journals. EI- 
derly, with drooping mustaches, rather fat, in a check suit 
with baggy knickerbockers and stockings, and thick brown 
boots. Round his shoulder was swung a leather strap with 
field glasses and in his hand he carried a camera. The 
Englishman spoke to him in broken Spanish, but he seemed 
to know less Spanish than Jules. 

Jules replied in French, which the Englishman spoke 
tolerably well. He wanted to know how far it was to 
Pasaques across the hills, how long it would take to get 
there and what sort of place it was. 

But yes, of course, Jules smiled ingratiatingly, was he 
not himself a professional guide? It would take perhaps 
two hours—two hours and a half to Pasaques. There was 
no road. It could only be found by one accustomed to the 
mountain path. An enchanting place, Pasaques, where 
the famous Victor Hugo lived for some time; and there 
was a café there built over the bay, with passion flowers 
in profusion growing over the pergola. And the patron 
would draw you up oysters straight from the river bed in 
a basket—an enchanting place! Why, yes, he would guide 
the distinguished visitor that very afternoon, and they 
could return in time for the Englishman’s dinner at the 
Hotel Miramar. Excellent! 

As they picked their way up the mountain path that 
afternoon, Jules was constantly thinking of Bordeaux. 
It was a steep climb. He was quite surprised that the 
fat, elderly Englishman stood it so well; surprised—and 
angry. ; 

Bordeaux? He wondered whether old Madame La- 
chaise still kept that little comestible establishment in 
the Place Duquesne. There were friends who would never 
give him away. There was no one to fear except the 
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The Englishman Leaned Forward and Looked in the Direction Jules’ Stick Was Pointing. Bella Vista, Indeed! 


“They have sent him back to Silesia. They did not like 
his face.” 

“Gabriel Foret?” 

“Yes, he is still working. But he becomes foolish. 
Women and absinthe do not agree with him. Labori died 
in the infirmary. There is no one left of our old company 
except Uncle Sem and myself. You are welcome, Jules. 
We want men of intellect and go.” 

It was not an inspiriting record. Jules felt a craving to 
escape from it all. He had been drawn back to Bordeaux 
by the nostalgia of old associations. He liked the place, 
the kind of food to be procured there, familiar places and 
people. But the life of crime terrified him. It was not 
conscience which troubled him. It was just the physical 
dread of—falling. It was in his blood that somewhere, at 
some time, in the prosecution of his nefarious craft, he 
would fall. The nightmare would materialize. And yet 
what was he to do? About his person he had concealed 
eight thousand frances. From the sale of the field glasses, 
the watch and the cigarette case he would be lucky if he 
got another two hundred. This was wealth, comfort and 
security for a few months. And then what? He could 
not afford to go back on his only two pals. 

The old man was saying: “Here, I will see what I can 
do with the watch and the cigarette case. You take these 
glasses, Jackal, and try your luck on the east side. You 
were an idiot to have taken these out of their case.”’ 

“The case isn’t of much value, Uncle Sem; and it was 
clumsy, with a long leather strap attachment, difficult to 
conceal.” 

Uncle Sem said nothing, but he blinked vacantly at the 
ceiling, stood up and shuffled towards the door. 

“He’s a marvel!’ exclaimed La Tonnerre, when the old 
man had gone. “He must be seventy-two, and he has 
never made a slip. The police watch him like cats and 
they’ve never sprung within a meter of him. I believe he 
could cast his shadow into the face of the sun.” 

Jules sighed. 


“TLet’s go and eat,” he said. “TI have a few franes and 
that vile Spanish food wants forgetting.”’ 
They repaired to a quiet restaurant of which the patron 
was a good fellow, not too inquisitive or squeamish about 
his guests. And they did themselves well. Soup, a 
bouillabaisse, tripe stewed in oil with braised Spanish 
onions, Rocquefort and radishes and two bottles of good 
burgundy. Oh, it was glorious to be back in Bordeaux! 
And Jules kept on saying to himself, ‘I mustn’t talk too 
much. I mustn’t-let on to La Tonnerre that I have eight 
thousand.” 
There is a fascination about spending freely almost as 
intoxicating as any alcoholic material which may be the 
product of this action. Once he thought at random, ‘‘ Why 
I’ve only got to sell those field, glasses to make enough to 
pay for this luncheon.” 
La Tonnerre, indeed, was not unduly aroused. They both 
belonged to the school which taught that the great thing 
in life was to eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow 
Ah, lots of nasty, unpleasant episodes might happen 
tomorrow! One might fall, for instance. Clambering 
about on dangerous peaks, there was always that sicken- 
ing attraction—the law of gravitation. Bah! Another 
glass, old boy! Glorious to be back in Bordeaux! 
The docks were alive with dear familiar sights—stately 
liners, the black hulls of old sailing ships, weather-battered 
smokestacks of tramps. There was the delicious odor of 
tar, oil, hemp, brine and the chestnut braziers on the quays. 
There were the familiar figures—wharfingers in blue blouses; 
foreign sailors; fat old fishwives with their booths; women 
selling flowers, stockings and gingerbread; port officials 
fussily conscious of their gold trimmings. This was the 
place to live in, to lose oneself in. No one took any par- 
ticular stock of this respectable-looking man. What was 
he? A mechanic of some sort? A small shopkeeper? A 
ship’s cook? Who cared? 
Having parted from La Tonnerre, who stated that he 
had to go and claim some commission that was due to him, 
Jules wandered luxuriously 
eastward. It wasearly after- 
noon and the sun was pleas- 
antly hot. He walked up the 
Rue Fondaudege and then 
took two turnings, sharp to 
the left, then to the left 
again. Hecametoanarrow, 
middle-class street of shops. 
Near the end of the street he 
stopped in front of an es- 

‘ tablishment which bore the 
name of Francois Mossel. 
He entered and produced 
the field glasses. 

A rather bored young 
clerk said “‘ Yes, what is it?”’ 

“Do you want to buy 
some field glasses, mon- 
sieur?”’ 

‘*Field glasses!’’ ex- 
claimed the young man in 
atone that implied that field 
glasses were the very last 
thihg that his employer 
would ever dream of buy- 
ing. Nevertheless he took 
them in his hand and exam- 
ined them. 

“Where is the case?”’ he 
asked. 

“The case is lost.’ 

The young man’s face ex- 
pressed bored indignation. 
However, he disappeared 
behind a wooden partition 
with the glasses. In two or 
three minutes an elderly Jew 
came in with the young man. 
He was wearing thick spec- 
tacles and a black skull cap. 

He looked hard at Jules 
and said, ‘“‘Where did you 
get these glasses from?” 

“They belonged to my 
brother, monsieur, who 
died.” 

The Jew looked closely at 
Jules’ face, his clothes, his 
shoes and his cap. He made 
no attempt to conceal his 
suspicion. 

“Where is the case?”’ 

“There wasn'ta case. My 
brother must have lost it, 
monsieur.”’ 

“When did your brother 
die?”’ 

“Last year, monsieur.”’ 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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Ruinous Competition 


ESS than two years ago common labor was a drug on 
the market. Today, in many parts of the country, it 
is either unobtainable or is to be had only at a price con- 
siderably in excess of its fair value. Everywhere employers 
are asking what has become of our unskilled labor. Certain 
manufacturing and mining interests declare that it has 
returned to its native villages in Eastern and Southern 
Europe, and ask for replacements recruited by raising 
immigration quotas. Elsewhere in this issue of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post Mr. Kenneth L. Roberts shows 
the viciousness of this proposal and outlines the sort of 
legislation that will insure us not only an abundant supply 
of labor but a volume of man power capable of vastly higher 
and more useful development than much of the human 
material that has been coming to America in recent years. 
Broadly speaking, we have as much common labor as 
we ever had. The trouble is that it is not productively 
employed. No one knows and no one can estimate with 
even moderate accuracy how many hundred thousand 
able-bodied men who ought to be working on the railroad, 
making steel, mining copper, putting up dwelling houses 
or raising wheat, are tarring endless stretches of boule- 
vard roads, grooming public golf courses, and erecting 
showy city halls, county courthouses or municipally 
owned railway stations. The most casual scrutiny of the 
tremendous amount of public work now under way in the 
country makes it obvious that productive industry’s most 
pitiless competitor for unskilled labor is the state itself. 
Not the state alone, but most of its counties, towns and 
cities are doing their full share, and more, in snatching 
away from industry, manufacture, transportation and 
housing operations the common labor that should be 
theirs by economic right. 
It is a commonplace of good economics that great public 
works, betterments and improvements should be made, as 


far as possible, in periods of industrial depression. At such, 


times it is possible not only to take advantage of materially 
lowered costs but to lessen the hardships of widespread 
unemployment. This principle, everywhere accepted, ap- 
pears just now to be almost universally disregarded. 
Though state competition begins at the bottom with 
unskilled labor, it by no means ends there. It withdraws 
from industry a proportionate amount of technical and 
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supervisory effort. All along the line this competition is 
felt. The state must have materials as well as labor; and 
as a rule its bidding for what it wants is not nearly so 
restrained as that of men in charge of private operations. 
The state will be served, and up go prices, 

The price of money wherewith to finance these great 
undertakings is even more affected by this ruinous compe- 
tition than is the price of materials. Thanks to their power 
to issue tax-free bonds, public subdivisions can .borrow 
money much cheaper than private corporations. In the 
more thickly settled parts of the country municipal obliga- 
tions are sold on a four per cent basis, or a trifle higher or 
lower, depending upon various circumstances. In the same 
regions in which this rate prevails, long-established and 
well-managed minor industries and public utilities must 
usually pay at least five and a half, often six and not infre- 
quently seven per cent, to provide working capital and to 
finance extensions necessitated by the growth of popula- 
tion. To cap the climax, these tax-ridden corporations 
are required to pay increased taxes to help perpetuate 
the labor, capital and material competition that is ham- 
stringing them. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, the most hopeful feature of 
the whole situation is that it is growing worse so rapidly. 
The more oppressive it becomes, the more clearly will the 
relationship between cause and effect stand out. The 
sooner the great mass of voters, irrespective of party 
politics, begins to perceive the causes that underlie unsat- 
isfactory conditions, the sooner they will call a halt. Pub- 
lic extravagance, especially when practiced at the most 
inopportune time, has graver consequences than are at 
first apparent. Its primary effect is to increase taxes. Its 
secondary and less spectacular effects are to discourage 
private enterprise and to choke off industrial and agricul- 
tural sources of wealth. 

Four or five per cent of our children are born color-blind. 
Red danger signals mean nothing to them. Persons suf- 
fering from this defect are properly forbidden to drive 
locomotives; but we take much graver chances in permit- 
ting trouble-blind politicians to control our state and 
national affairs. Drunken motor drivers are a smaller 
menace than trouble-blind optimists who think that a 
sunny day means there will never be another storm. This 
variety of Pollyanna feels keenly but thinks little. ‘“‘The 
war is over and paid for,”’ he babbles. ‘This is the richest 
country in the world. Its resources are inexhaustible. 
Nothing can touch us. Down with the crape-hangers! 
Full speed ahead!’ 


Up-and-Coming Canada 


HERE is no parallel in constitutional history for the 

position of Canada in the British Empire, although it 
compares rather closely to the relationship a separately 
incorporated branch business bears to the parent company. 
Gradually Canada has taken over self-government until 
today she is in absolute control of her own destinies. All 
that is left of Downing Street direction is the presence of 
a governor-general at Rideau Hall. The governor-general 
acts as representative of the sovereign, and the fiction of 
his administrative powers is still maintained in form and 
procedure; but as a matter of actual fact, his duties are 
purely ceremonial and social. 

Complete autonomy with regard to domestic affairs, 
however, has not satisfied the up-and-coming Canadians. 
During the past two decades they have felt a growing con- 
sciousness of nationality. After playing an aggressive and 
gallant part in the war they demanded a voice in the 
making of peace; and as a result their delegates sat at 
Versailles. They refused to be satisfied with anything but 
direct representation in the League of Nations. They have 
taken into their own quite capable hands the making of 
treaties with foreign nations; and recently they established 
at Washington a Canadian ambassador. 

Rudyard Kipling phrased Canada’s position quite accu- 
rately many years ago: ‘‘Daughter am I in my mother’s 
house; but mistress in my own.”’ Today the daughter has 
become a competent housekeeper and does not hesitate to 
voice her own views, firmly if affectionately, on all matters 
jointly affecting the two households. Perhaps, as is the 
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Inequalities will continue, injustices will occur and only 
in the millennium will there be universal satisfaction in 
things as they are. 

But those who have given serious study to the develop- 
ment of representative democracies, to our national Con- 
gress and to the individual congressmen believe most of the 
present ills of our national legislative body can be remedied. 
To avoid a dictatorship, not only must Congress be con- 
tinued but it must keep and exercise the authority with 
which it was clothed by the framers of the Constitution. 

The faults of the individual members of Congress are 
those of the American people. These men and women who 
journey to Washington to represent this great nation are 
actuated by the same impulses as are the people from whom 
they come. They fairly represent in faults and virtues the 
people who send them to Washington. How can more be 
expected of them? Such is democracy. The ridicule of any 
particular member of Congress is usually ridicule of the 
voters who elected him. As water will not rise above its 
source, a people will not have representing them states- 
men who have risen too far above them. The personnel of 
which Congress is composed is far from perfect; it can be 
improved; but not until the general education and civic 
interest of the electorate make it choose with more dis- 
cernment. Thusit is that with the electorate lies the respon- 
sibility of finding better representatives. 

But there are other faults besides those of personnel, and 
faults curable by Congress itself. Chief of these are the 
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“Take it Back to Warren—That’s a Good Doggie”’ 


By lirederielk Ww. 


Member of Congress From Massachusetts 
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rules of procedure in both House and Senate, which result 
in delays, injustice and hodgepodge legislation. This 
faulty procedure can be corrected by simple changes in 
the rules of the House and Senate. 

We have recently seen a President of the United States, 
without much adverse criticism, by means of the power of 
Federal patronage, put into practice his theory that the 
President, in addition to the great powers given him by 
the Constitution, should exercise the functions of the 
British Prime Minister, and as the leader of his party in 
Congress initiate all legislation. Manifestly under such a 
system the Congress becomes a mere ratifying and investi- 
gating body. 


One: Man Government 


DEMOCRATIC member of the House of Representa- 
A tives well expressed the supineness of Congress in 
1915, as the Sixty-third Congress was about to expire, by 
exclaiming, “‘We might just as well have stayed at home 
for the past two years and let the President run the 
country. We’ve been nothing but rubber stamps anyway.” 

Of course such a theory carried out to its logical conclu- 
sion would mean the end of democracy and the beginning 
of a dictatorship or elective despotism, which was pre- 
cisely what the framers of our Constitution, in their wis- 
dom, sought to avoid. As students of history they knew 
every previous attempt to establish a representative de- 
mocracy had failed by reason of 
the usurpation by the executive 
of the powers of the people’s rep- 
resentatives, and they therefore 
guarded against this very danger 
by separating the executive from 
the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

President Harding, formerly a 
member of the legislative branch 
himself, and a firm believer in 
the American system of consti- 
tutional government as estab- 
lished by the fathers, scrupulously 
regards the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers and refrains from 
attempting to dictate to Congress. 
But the newspapers of his own 
party blame him for his lack of 
leadership in Congress and de- 
mand that he do precisely what 
they condemned his predecessor 
for doing. Those endeavoring to 
put through legislation of what- 
ever nature are impatient at the 
delays necessary to convince a 
majority of the four hundred and 
thirty- five congressmen and 
ninety-six senators, and knowing 
how much easier it would be to 
convince one man, the President, 
are prone to prefer one-man gov- 
ernment. Thus, forgetful that it 
is no more than safe at least that 
a majority of five hundred and 
thirty-one legislators should favor 
a bill before it is forced upon one 
hundred million people, many 
resent the procrastination of Con- 
gress and would prefer virtual 
one-man government. Perhaps 
the legislative mill, like that of 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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Hollywood Lyrics 


I 


Was really his wife, although nobody knew it 
Till the company noticed how Hewett would flinch 
At those forty-foot kisses—then twas a cinch! 


[ive leading lady who played with Hewett 


II 


He had played with Booth, had Polonius Cobb, 


But he went to the movies to get him a job. 
He got a job, and he’s working there still, 


For he washes trained pigs with considerable skill. 


ir 


The flowing whiskers of Hamlet Dart 
Had gained him many a character part; 


But a candle destreyed them from ear to ear— 


So now he’s back playing as atmosphere. 


Iv 


Mr. Irving’s eyes were a china blue, 
So they didn’t film well—they seldom do. 


His roommate gave him two black ones recently— 
They photograph better, but he can’t see decently. 


4 


Lonestar Lou, he could work a six-shooter, 
Play a crook or a thug or a wild freebooter. 
Lou on the lot was a do-or-die ; 

But at home he put on a pale blue tie. 


vi 
Edna May Henna is so refined 


That she has to retire when she changes her mind. 
If she changed her husbands that modest way, 


One would see very little of Edna May. 


VII 
Three months she waited, did Lucy Mott, 
Ere she saw the inside of the Starfilm lot. 
Now she’s got a job, and you’ve no idea 
How clever she is—in the cafeteria. 


VIII 
Sycamore Sanderson, sure enough, 
Was a lallapalooza at Western stuff ; 
But at Eastern stuff—such as finger nails 


Romeo and Juliet 
(In the Manner of Booth Tarkington) 


HE scene is outside the Capulet home in Verona, New 

York. The time is about nine o’clock at night. ROMEO 
MONTAGUE appears, carrying a ukulele under his arm. He 
vaults the white wooden fence and lands in Mrs. Capulet’s 
favorite bed of pansies, but this doesn’t bother him at all. 
JULIET, a young lady of fourteen, is swinging pensively in the 
hammock on the side porch. She is playing with a fluffy white 
French poodle which she calls Flopit. Young Mr. MONTAGUE 
steals cautiously around to the side of the house and strikes a 
few preliminary chords on the ukulele. 

RoMEO (singing; the tune is intended to be Sweet Adeline): 

Oh, Juliet, sweet Juliet, 

There’s no one in your class, I'll bet. 
You are the nicest girl I’ve met, 

Oh, Juliet, sweet Juliet. 

JULIET (from the hammock): ’Lo, Romey. 

RoMEo: Hello, Julie. 

JULIET (who affects baby talk): Ickle boy Montague got 
a booful voice, hasn’t he, Flopit? How does he make up 
such won’ful, won’ful songs out of his own head? 

ROMEO (modestly): Oh, it sorter comes natural—making 
up songs and things like that. 

JULIET: We think it’s marv’lous. Just marv’lous. (To 
the French poodle): Don’t we, darlin’ Flopit? Ickle boy 
Montague could w’ite po’twy like Longfellow, and make 
millyums and millyums of dollardies. 

Romeo: I could make up lots of songs like that about 
you. You’re so—so soulful. 

JULIET (to the poodle): Ickle boy Montague t’yin’ to 
flatterbox us, p’eshus. 

RoMEO (earnestly): No, I mean it. I think you’re the 
most soulful girl I ever met. Lots of girls don’t think about 
anything but clothes an’ dresses, but you’re different. 

JULIET: Ickle boy Montague is a no’ty, no’ty flatterbox. 
We think ickle boy Montague is the nicest, nicest boy in 
Verona; don’t we, tunnin’ Flopit? 

ROMEO (eagerly): Do you? Just because my dad an’ 
your dad had a fight’s no reason why you an’ I shouldn’t 
be friends, is it? When a man gets to be my age he sorter 
sits down an’ figgers things out, an’ thinks about the serious 
things of life. Don’t you think love is a wonderful thing? 

JULIET (softly): Ess. 

Romeo: I do. I think maybe love is prob’ly the most 
wonderful thing there is. Take some girls, f’rinstance. 
I don’t believe they know what real love is. 

JULIET: Ess. 


Romeo: I mean like this: When I was, 
used to care much about love an’ those thj 
man my age meets a girl an’ he thinks gl 
things of life, then he just naturally knows 
he feels about it, don’t youthink? 
JULIET: Ess, deed ums. S| 
Romeo: Do you know what name [ha 
I think of you? | 
JULIET: What is pitty name? 
Romeo: I call you My Dream Girl, 
JULIET: ’At’s boofums! Dest boofums! 
Romeo: I know a case, f’rinstance, whe 
New Rochelle, going on eighteen years of 
an’ nobody thinks anything of it. | 
JULIET: Make pitty singin’ again. Flo 
love ickle boy Montague’s booful singin’, 
ROMEO (strumming his ukulele): . 
Down by the stream where I firs 
Down by the 
NuRSE (from the house): Mis’ Julie! 
JULIET: Oh, there’s that ole nurse! 
nine o’clock. 
NuRSE: You ma say you come righi 
JULIET (sulkily): Oh, all right! D 
Montague. Say pitty dood night, Flo 
RomMEo: Good night—My Dream Girl, | 


CURTAIN _)) 


Drives That Drive You C 


ERE’S what you'll get in tomorrow’sn, 
Fellow citizen: The time has come to 
worthy citizen. A $10,000,000 auditorium: 
and civic lunch counter is needed for Bl 
The municipal committee on improvemen) 
ments has declared a crying need for it by; 
The thrift committee of the Chamber of | 
approved of it after an investigation tow 
Niagara Falls, California, Tucson and Pal! 
rest is up to you. 
South Juniper Street’s quota is $1,586, 
share of that is only $2,173.63, inclusive. | 
one you can be proud to subscribe to. The 
been assured it will be done right. Ground 
early in June. Meanwhile the digging isg 
our paid solicitors finish their lists. 
This marble auditorium, waiting eit 


counter will be the best of its kind south 


And clean white collars— and west 
description fails! River. It 
of beauty ¢! 
ix forever. !! 
After long, long waiting for and get a 
a job, Jake Green scribed, “I! 
Got a part as a diner in a low! Are}: 
restaurant scene. This drif 
It was thirty-six hours since 20 days. (! 
he’d eaten, poor Jake, and have a! 
So he wasn’t very mad when ble up late! 
they had a retake. me 
Dear si 
x Please 
Daisy De Licious, a dyed the Gar 
brunette, both of 
Had wonderful tresses un- Show your 
til they were wet. our fait 
Then they turned to a mar- kinds of 
velous bright sea green. fair and 
Now ’tis only in mermaid breezes b 
parts she’s seen. us most. _ 
The ball 
KI 8 p.M., May 
Tulip Toots has been kissed suits ¢ 
so oft do not hay 
That it makes her scream person s0 | 
when a man gets soft. both 
She always screams till his pr 
love proves true che 
By kicking and beating her into 
black and blue. pensl 
who | 
XII on th 
They poured hot tar down $1 a 
the back of her neck, and 
They hurled pies at her till lowet 
she was a wreck, “1 
They tumbled her into a bar- A 
rel of batter— versul 
But she earned five dollars, ea is call 
so what does it matter? The Hostess, Who Surprises Her Best Friend Trying to Steal Her Very Best Maid: ‘‘Petunia, When You Have fif h 
—Gelett Burgess. Callers, Please Entertain Them in the Kitchen”’ r 
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ay by day in every way 

We gain in health and vigor 

jith Campbell's aid our health is made— 
Just watch us growing bigger! 
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‘ F ok ale CAMPBELL Soup ComPANT ae y 
CAMDEN, Nida, U-S:A- 


| Tempting! 
~And no wonder! That fragrant plate of 
{Campbell's Tomato Soup which is so tempting to 
yur appetite, is pure tomato—the finest red-ripe 
Fait that grows! The tasty tomato juices and the 
tth tomato “meat” are strained to a smooth, 


dlicious puree. A delight to the appetite! 


Cream of Tomato 


Golden country butter is blended with Campbells 
‘bmato Soup and delicate seasoning is added 
oy the skilled hands of our famous French chefs. 
S:rve it as a Cream of Tomato for a very special 
teat either for the family meal or when you 
ae entertaining. It takes but a few minutes to 
Depare it according to the simple directions on 
le can. And it tastes so good! 


Wt ikinds 12 cents a can 


Children thrive 


on good soup 


Let them eat it every 
day. They like it and it is 
splendid for them. Your 
doctor will tell you so. Good 
soup is a spur to the appe- 
tite and a healthful stimu- 
lant to the digestion. Only 
the best of ingredients are 
used in Campbell’s Soups 
and they are blended in 
kitchens of spotless purity. 
Exactly the kind of food you 
want your children to have! 
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XX 


ING GARNET rolled 
K over on the grass, 

rubbed his eyes and 
looked up at the blue sky 
of a vivid May morning 
through the arch of green 
boughs that hung over him. 
The park was quiet, green, 
fresh, dewy. Summer dust 
had not yet blown in upon 
it; winter’s frosts were over. 
It was so beautiful, so quiet, 
that he did not much mind 
the nights there; only the 
dews were still heavy, and 
there was no way of drying 
his clothes save by the heat 
of his slightly shivering 
body. The nights were not 
so bad, when in the kind 
dark a man dropped and 
slept where he fell, forget- 
ting the gnawings of his 
stomach; but the days were 
hell; so long, so hungry, so 
empty, so hopeless. 

A wave of trade depres- 
sion and unemployment 
had rolled over the whole 
country. He had many 
companions, who stirred 
and moaned and growled in 
their sleep, drawing as faras 
they could away from each 
other, couched in the shelter 
of bushes or tree trunks; all 
dreading and hating the 
dawn. 

King Garnet had ceased 
to wonder at them or medi- 
tate upon them. Heexisted; 
they existed; the world 
went on. And, like those 
other slightly shivering 
sleepers, he saw nothing 
coming to him. 

He lay on his back and 
looked up at the blue sky - 
through the green leaves. 
There was no wind; it was 
warm, with a little mist, 
and a promise of precocious 
heat. He meant to go pres- 
ently and dip in the cold 
Serpentine, which wound 
like a quiet silver snake 
through the beautiful ways 
of the great park, and then 
to rub himself dry on the 
grass like a dog. 

He chewed blades of 
grass, enjoyed the flavor, 
spat them out and took 
fresh mouthfuls. He had 
nothing to eat, and had 
eaten nothing since midday 
yesterday, when heran after 
a taxicab with luggage on 
it and lifted the luggage down at its destination and car- 
ried it up three flights of stairs for sixpence. He bought 
bread and cheese. 

From newspapers people sometimes left on the park 
seats he gleaned his news, and he had gathered that Lady 
Mabel Conway was in town again. She had arrived for the 
season. Lady Mabel’s arrival implied, of course, his 
mother’s. He could imagine how they would instruct 
Maddox to pursue secret inquiries as to his whereabouts— 
secret inquiries; discreet, convenient and most inef- 
fectual. When he had read of Mabel’s return he wrote to 
Maddox, sending perforce an unstamped envelope, and 
writing on a telegraph form with a post-office pencil, 
saying: 


The Doctor Came. 


If my mother comes to see you about me, kindly tell her I’ve 
gone abroad. All my thanks for all you’ve done—don’t know 
what it is, I’m sure. Yours, Kinc GARNET. 


And he hoped that would end the matter and appease 
his mother’s comfort-loving conscience. 

Mabel’s charity! 

“Let’s die decently first; I can’t prevent her burying 
me in a rich coffin if the body’s identified,” he thought, 
browsing on the grass. 


“‘My Voice!’’ Whispered Anna Land, Blanched Whiter by Her Fear Than Iltness Had Left Her 


He could still smile at things, and he laughed at that out 
loud, so that the nearest sleeper rolled over and opened a red- 
rimmed eye. “Seen sumthin’ funny, mate?” he growled. 

“Tt’s all damn funny if you come to think of it,” King 
replied. 

“Not as I see,’’ said the other derelict, and he laid his 
head upon his arms again and lay very still; so still that at 
first King Garnet, who had learned a great and tender 
respect for much that he had never respected before, 
turned from him and left him alone. But presently the 
stillness was so supreme, so deadly, that he turned over 
again and said, “Tell us.” 

“‘T’m tired o’ tellin’,” the other whimpered with an oath. 

“But not tired of being believed, eh?’’ said Garnet. 

The other stared at him. 

“No,” he muttered. ‘‘There’s sumthin’ in that. All 
rogues an’ liars an’ sneak thiefs, ain’t we, dreckly the soles 
drops off our boots. We’re judged by our boots; strike me, 
if we ain’t! Our boots and our beards! ’Ow kin I get 
shaved? I ain’t got the price, an’ don’t see no likeli’ood 0’ 
getting it neither.” 

“Well, tell us,”’ said King. 

The pitiful thing lay and whined out a story that would 
have been disbelieved if he had told it in the streets or to 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

The derelict rolled over and stared at him malevolently 
and grabbed the socks. 

Boots in hand, King Garnet went over the grass to the 
shining water. He undressed on the bank and plunged in, 
the first swimmer. Save for its surreptitious guests, still 
sleeping their uneasy slumber, the park was empty. He 
swam slowly, conserving his strength, remembering not to 
do enough to tire himself, there being no breakfast to fol- 
low. He dried himself on the grass under the pale sun, like 
a dog, with all a dog’s delight. 

He lay and lazed most of that day, his stomach aching 
for food—but the pangs not too sharp so long as he exerted 
himself but little—and he thought of Anna Land. It was 
the day after her concert. He watched a fat man on a 
seat reading a morning paper, and hoped it would be left. 
It was. The fat man tossed it down, rose and walked 
away. King Garnet took it, and retiring to the middle of 
a great green space where children played, sat with his 
back against a tree and read: 

Miss Anna Land delighted a large and fashionable audience 
last night at the Queen’s Hall. The young singer, who already 
has many friends and admirers in musical circles, has a most 
beautiful personality, and, in her golden-tissue gown, received 
salvos of applause before she had sung a note. She has a mezzo- 
soprano voice of extraordinary power, range and flexibility, 
and an exquisite tone. She sang first the Barcarolle of Hoff- 
mann. . 

We understand that several contracts were offered her last 
night. Miss Land, however, will probably appear for the next 


year or so under the egis of Signor Marini, who declares her to 
be the most brilliant beginner in Europe at the present time. 


King Garnet read down the long column with a smile. 


About six o’clock King Garnet rose and made his way 
slowly through the park towards the Corner. He had eaten 
nothing at all that day, but with any luck expected to 
scrape up a meal before he slept. At six o’clock the early 
theater dinner traffic began. There was a steady chance for 
finding cabs, opening doors, or sometimes of keeping an 
eye on a car while its driver-owner dined. 

He went towards the Row, where a few people were 
riding, and beside which a few people walked leisurely. He 
was about to cross it when he saw, coming towards him 
from his right, strolling leisurely through the perfect 
evening before going home to dress for dinner, a slim 
young man of unusual elegance. 


“You Can Ring Me Up, My Dear, Any Time You Like,” He Said. 


It was Paul Bobby. He was accompanied by an older 
man; not Silver Garnet. This man was older than Silver, 
rounder, harder, wide-awake and alert to a degree that 
expressed itself in his walk, the manner of his talk, the 
carriage of his big head. 

King Garnet did not know him. But as he saw Paul 
Bobby his brain suddenly felt as heavy as his body felt 
light; a deadly excitement of resentment took him. He 
turned aside, stopped and stood clean in the two men’s 
way. They both looked at him swiftly, and Paul Bobby’s 
eyes flickered a startled warning. King Garnet heeded not 
that warning. 

He remarked, “‘Good evening, sir.” 
know Bobby’s name. 

Bobby hesitated, nodded and would have drawn his 
companion on. 

But Garnet moved again in front of them as they 
stepped aside, and said, ‘“‘ No, sir. A word with you, if you 
please.”’ 

Bobby paused a long time. His hand went to his pocket 
and back again. His eyes narrowed. 

“Get out!” he said. “I’ve—er—helped you once. I can 
do nothing more.” 

“Ts the feller begging Paul?” the bigger man asked. 

“Yes,” said Bobby. ‘‘Come, my man, move on. 
us alone.” 

King Garnet looked at him steadfastly. 

“T haven’t had a meal since yesterday midday.” 

“Go to the workhouse or one of the charitable shelters 
and see if you can stick ’em for a meal,” the bigger man 
advised. 

King Garnet laughed. He felt rather light-headed, but 
amazingly clear-headed-at the same time. 

“No, sir,” he replied with faint mockery. ‘TI rely on 
this gentleman.”’ And he thought: ‘I s’pose this is polite 
blackmail. Oh, Lord! But the price of a meal won’t hurt 
the little swine!” 

“Man seems to know you, Paul,” said his friend. 

Paul Bobby murmured something in his ear that made 
the big man start, and his eyes livened and fixed cautiously 
on King Garnet. 

He said, “Is that so? Come, then, Paul, don’t be a fool. 
I’m in on this.”” Roughly he ordered Garnet, “‘Come and 
sit over on those chairs under the trees with us and I’ll 
have a word with you.” 


For he did not even 


Let 


eas 


“And We'll Make Our Bargain. 


King Garnet followed the sulky Bobby 
man to a green place where a group of yy 
were placed under trees. 

“T’ve got to sit down,” he said suddenly 
as I'll be to you, gentlemen,” and he sanks 
of the chairs, sick with hunger. 

They saw him very pinched about the]j 
and pale. ae) 

““Y’ know, Ogilvey ”’ said Paul Bo: 
to talk whisperingly in the other’s ear, __ 

Ogilvey growled. Then turning to Gary 
rough voice, “Look here, young fellow, yoy! 
work here, eh? I thought not. Go abro; 
ada. Go out West—more scope. The city’s] 

‘And you two’d like to be rid of me,” Ga 
aloud. 

“Rubbish!” said Bobby. ‘‘ What do yoi| 
anyway? I’m through with you.” ; 

“Tf I cast myself on my brother’s char 
began, watching the boy’s dark face. 

“His brother!”” Ogilvey exclaimed. 

Paul Bobby muttered an aside to him, | 

“Life’s queer!’’ Ogilvey appreciated. ‘| 
in a film one day, Paul. Eh? Shan’t forget 

“You,” said Paul Bobby to King—“yoy} 
brother alone and he’ll leave you alone. If) 
hand you over to the police. That’s dead) 
keeping his hands off you by a big effort 
meant advice. Understand that!” 

“And if I go down you go too,” Garnet}| 

“Come, Paul!” said Ogilvey, expostulatin; 
a powerful look on the starved young m 
“Now, you, my poor good fellow, listen! | 
any good talking to us like this. Get that. | 
you a little good, you know, and I’m not the} 
a little help to a fellow creature. You're 
arrangement with Mr. Bobby here by ae} 
you’ve done. However, you’re hungry; yi) 
corner. Far’s I’m concerned you're forgive 

King said a little hazily, dazed again by} 
brain was making, ‘‘ You can’t do anything | 
I’ve got you ¥ 

“No, you fool,” said Ogilvey, “the unde} 
got the top dog, and you can’t reverse our}! 

(Continued on Page 34) 


Ite Will be Worth Your While”’ 
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The Millionth Car manufactured by the Buick Motor Company, 
photographed in front of the Administration Building at Flint, Michigan. 


All 


Buick has produced its millionth motor and manufacturing methods, and in 
car and occupies a unique position in the Buick ideals. 

industry through the attainment of this 

coveted production figure. Finally, it indicates an ever-widening 


preference for Buick and a belief in its 
superior value, extending even to people 
who could afford much higher priced cars. 


Wonder is expressed at such an achieve- 
ment even when effected by a very low 
priced car, and in the case of Buick, a 
quality automobile, the record is strik- 


: ‘alse Proud as the builders of Buick are at 
ingly significant. 


having reached this milestone, they are 


The fact that the public has desired and BerPly S spelt os a NRO 2 ie 

purchased one million Buick cars, an responsibility and it is their purpose to 

unprecedented number in its price class, honor this obligation by continuous ad- 

implies extraordinary respect for Buick herence to Buick ideals: 

power, reliability, comfort and beauty. : . 
—to the end that Buick shall always merit 

It bespeaks unique and unquestioning the recognition now so universally ac- 


public trust in Buick service, engineering corded—The Standard of Comparison. 


‘UICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


‘pneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
can you? Look at you! I ask you! Be sensible! Pull your- 
self together! You are cleaned out?” 

“‘T haven’t eaten since ——”’ 

“Ah, so you said. Now! Like to go abroad where there 
is work?”’ 

“Find me work here.’’ 

“No,” said Ogilvey, and he set his bulldog face. There 
was no quarter there. 

“You want to get rid of me; 
knocking around,” King stated slowly. 

“You'll go abroad?” 

Many things came blurredly into King Garnet’s head; 
chief and most agonizing, the thought of Anna Land. 
Thousands of miles of land and ocean separating him from 
Anna, and how on earth 

Yet how on earth would he ever get near her again, 
this way? 

A little pride still upheld him, so that he wished to hide 
himself from her until he could come as a man who fought 
a winning battle. 

To Ogilvey, watching with his little bulldog eyes screwed 
up, he nodded. 

Ogilvey slid his hand into his pocket and brought out 
five shillings, which he handed to Garnet across the sullen 
and rigid form of Paul Bobby. 

“Supper and breakfast for you. Not a bob more. No, 
not a penny till you comply with my conditions; or rather 
I should prefer to say, till you take my aavice.”’ 

“Sounds nicer; better bit of humbug,’ King Garnet 
commented faintly. And in his pocket his fingers turned 
around the coins. 

“Tomorrow morning early a steerage passage’ll be 
booked for you on a boat that’ll sail next day,’ said 


I’m a bit of a danger 
“Well ee 


Ogilvey. “If I say so, it will be done. What name are you 
giving?” 
“Johnson,” said Bobby, answering for him. 
“Johnson,” Ogilvey continued. ‘Call at my office 


tomorrow, 36 Robert Street, give your name, and you’ll 
be handed another five bob and your rail ticket for next 
day. Morning after that, call for your steamship ticket to 
Canada and another five bob, in time to catch the boat 
train. When you’re aboard you'll find ten pounds for you 
in charge of the purser. Get me?”’ 

“Absolutely,” said King Garnet, heaving to his feet 
like a man drunk. “I'll be getting along for some grub 
now.” 

“Don’t spend it all at once,” 
ically. 

King Garnet turned and swayed over the youth. 

“Before I go I’d d-d-dearly like the p-p-pleasure of 
lamming the life out of you,”’ he began in a faint voice that 
stammered from sheer weakness. 

“Go along, you fool!’’ Ogilvey commanded. 

King Garnet went along. 

They sat and watched him padding over the grass 
towards the Corner, till he merged into a stream of pedes- 
trians and passed from sight. 

. “That’s a man I’d like to get out of the country!” said 
Ogilvey. “I told you at the time, when I knew exactly 
what you’d done, that you ought to have seen to it, Paul.” 

Bobby nodded. 

“Careless, I admit.” 

“Fellows are queer,” said Ogilvey. “If I’d given him 
fifteen bob all at once he might have felt rich and decided 
not to go. But five bob at a time, eking it out like that, and 
then the ten pound aboard ship like a carrot in front of the 
donkey’s nose—you see the psychology of it, Paul?”’ 

‘Oh; ah; I see;”’ 

“Besides,’’ said Ogilvey, ‘‘ calling at the 
office to report himself, as it were—I’d like 
to keep an eye on him, hanged if I wouldn’t! 
Come! We must get on.” King Garnet 
filled himself with coarse food and slept 
like a top that night under the 
stars. When he called at Robert 
Street next morning Ogilvey 
himself saw him, and handed 
him his further dole. Now Og- 
ilvey was suave and obliging. 
He gave him a handful of ciga- 
rettes and adopted a friendly 
tone. 

“Not brought up to work, my 
boy, eh? And no talents, eh? 
Well, get out of it! Get out of 
it! And when you get over see ' 
what you can find. I’d go right 
up to the Yukon and just try 
my luck. I would! A young 
single chap a 

“Yukon?” said Garnet, smil- 
ing. ‘Death trap, isn’tit? Sui- 
cides, murders, failures, eh?’’ 

“And millionaires made 
overnight!” cried Ogilvey, 
slapping him on the back, his 
tone jovial but his eyes cold. 


said Paul Bobby sardon- 
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‘Make a dash for it! Try an adventure or two! You’vea 
big world before you yet!”’ 

On the morrow King Garnet sailed for Canada with ten 
pounds in his pocket, one of Ogilvey’s old suits of clothes 
and a change of linen from the same source tied up in a 
bundle, and his heart fixed feverishly on far gold fields. 

He thought: ‘Yes, make a dash for it. I will. It’s 
quick or never for me—quick or never.” 

He was afraid, and owned it to himself in his rocking 
berth at nights, of the toy of success that he had put gayly 
and proudly and freely into his beloved’s oblivious hands. 

Ogilvey said to Bobby, ‘‘ There goes a man who'll never 
come back.” 

XXI 

N THE very day that King Garnet sailed Anna was 
sitting with Lucia again in her rose colored bedroom; 
and Marie, with tearful eyes, came in and out to fetch the 
beautiful clothes from cupboard and wardrobe and drawer 
to fill the trunks which she was packing in an adjoin- 
ing room. The heavenly sun of a May day streamed 
through the open window; and also there entered, familiar 
and friendly, the thousand little sounds of the town. The 
window boxes were filled with rows of hyacinths, whose 
sweet, heavy smell stole to the two women within. There 
were roses as usual—Ivinghoe’s—on the dressing table, a 
silver tea tray on the satin fender stool and a litter of invita- 

tion cards on Lucia’s little rosewood desk in the corner. 

Yet all was changed. Anna sat and looked at Lucia 
almost in awe; Lucia, who was at peace; from whose face 
the tired lines were smoothing away; whose eyes were 
restful; who said thankfully that she now slept of nights. 

“Oh, Lucia,” said Anna, fearful for Lucia as she was 
never fearful for herself, ‘“‘are you sure?”’ 


She Came Out of a Trance and Found Herself in a Happy Land, But Did Not Know Where 


Lucia smiled. sg 
“Are you sure,” Anna hurried, “thg 
Endure it forever? That it isn’t just g 
Lucia? You, who’ve so loved the wo 
toys, my dear, do you truly realize that 
everything forever?” 
“And gaining so much, Anna,” said] 
“When did you finally decide, my de: 
“Yesterday,” said Lucia. “I talkeg 
Father Bernard. I’ve been to see the eon 
with the mother superior; I’ve seen ; 
Anna. It isn’t an inward life, as thoug) 
pose. It’s an outward life. They visit th 
and work and teach; and they give all 
poor—all things very new to me, dear, ! 
splendid. If I learn to give enough I may 
myself one day.” 
“Oh, Lucia! I shall lose you!” 
“No, no, my dear, never! We shall w; 
think of each other; see each other somet 
idling here, with nothing to do and now 
to people who don’t really want me, ' 
difference.” 
““You’ve loved clothes so much, Luciz 
“All mine are going to a private sociel 
tribute them to young actresses wh 
and yet must make a good appearance, 
dispose of them. I have some lovely thi) 
“Oh, Lucia!’’ | 
“Ts there anything at all that you 
before I sell my jewelry?” 
“Nothing at all, darling.” 
“‘T bring all my money to the con vent 
it will be used beautifully, to the last pe: 
“Have you told anyone, Lucia?” 
Lucia shook her head. 
“Whom have I to tell, Anna? Nobod| 
“Lord Ivinghoe, perhaps? uy 
“He does not care,” said Lucia with i 
“Marie cares, Lucia,” Anna said quick j 
Frenchwoman’s tearful eyes. 
“She loses a good job, my dear.” 
Anna held Lucia’s hand in a long! 
“Lucia, when uu; 
“Tomorrow.” 
“Tomorrow, Lucia? Oh, no!” 
“Tomorrow I enter the novitiate, ar) 
time I take the veil. My way is all just | 
now, Anna, and I haven’t a thought, a4) 
struggle. That is how the mother sup} 
all to me. ‘You will just serve,’ she’ 
marvelous and lovely old woman, Anna, 
Anna got up and paced the room. Sli 
other room, where Marie was packing 
and cascades of lovely chiffon lingerie I 
where, on chair backs and couch. | 
“Tt is like death,” she said, coming b. 
Lucia sat still.in her usual chair, hi 
pillows behind her. 
“Tt is life, my dear.” 
“Have you truly thought carefully et 
Lucia nodded. 
“Several times in my life, Anna, Tye ke 
much as I am doing; enter a religious ¢! 
self so that her world never found her! 
smiled with the other}! 
Dolores’ —there was on! 
or ‘Poor Moira’—I ri 
Moira Silman, doing il! 
embittered,’ we said. ! 
didn’t know, my dear,’ 
I don’t kr'! 
shall knov! 
can make! il 
-be bitter ' 
something!" 
privately j 
feels in | 
Giving al 
is surely 1" 
that thou® 
the poor.’ 
On a ni! 
cia’s voice® 
to her anc 
“This 
Lucia, for 
next week . 
“You'n™ 
Rome, in * 
in Pars 
M arini?” 
oF have 
abroad, Li 
back to Te 
Covent Ge 
(Contin! 
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aping, running, in all their waking 
vs hardly ever still, children lead 
sdibly active lives. It’s natural; 
€ should. 


"> sustain this activity, however, 
he must have plenty of fuel food. 


“nat bacon is exceptionally high 


x 


'uel value is shown in all nutri- 
oi charts. It is, moreover, easy to 
gst. 

‘nat is why all prominent physicians 
cmmend bacon early in the child’s 
a 


I you will look in the books of 
Isaac A. Abt and Dr. Julius H. 
€;, both noted baby specialists, you 
Il find it listed for the end of the 
Syear. Even soft-cooked or poached 
g come later. 


thorities recommend bacon 
for children 


applies energy in abundance and Is easy to digest 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


How to cook bacon 


for children 


quoted from Dr. Isaac A. Abt’s 
book, ‘‘The Baby’s Food”’ 


Broiled Bacon 


Put thin strips on a broiler. Place 
broiler over a dripping pan and 
bake in hot oven until crisp. 


' Fried Bacon 


Heat fry pan very hot. Put in 
thin strips of bacon. As fat is 
drawn out, pour it off. Cook 
bacon till crisp and brown. 


Diet: 1-2 years 
(from Dr. Abt) 


10 A. M. Feeding 


Cereal with part bottle 

Crisp bacon (after the 14th or 15th 
mo. alternate egg with bacon) 

Toast or zwiebach 

Bottle 


Breakfast Menu 


(from fourth to tenth year) 
quoted from Dr. Dorothy Reed 
Mendenhall, Extension Serv- 

ice, Univ. of Wisconsin 


Orange, cooked apples, stewed 
prunes 

Dish of well-cooked cereal 

Soft-boiled egg, or bacon 

Glass of milk 

Bread and butter or toast 


The bacon that children are given, 
however, must be well-cooked, crisp 
and brown. 


For this reason, Premium Bacon in 
the cartons is especially recommended. 
In the cartons you get this finest of 
bacon already sliced, and in such uni- 
formly thin, even slices that proper 
cooking is very easy. 


It is an economy, of course, to buy 
a whole side of Premium Bacon. From 
this generous family supply, thin slices 
for the children can be secured with a 
little extra care in cutting. 


In either form, Premium Bacon comes 
in sanitary packing that keeps it clean 
and wholesome. 


Make sure that the bacon you buy 
bears the mark Swift’s Premium. 


nfts Premium Bacon 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

“All you ever wanted,” said Lucia with a 
dreaming smile. ‘“‘Take it, Anna, and be 
very happy. Be as happy asI am. You 
can’t be more.’”’ And she whispered good-by 
like an amen. 


On the day that King Garnet left Eng- 
land, and Lucia and Anna had that farewell 
talk in the little incense-filled house, Silver 
Garnet sat at tea in Mabel Conway’s 
drawing-room. Mrs. Garnet had received 
with regretful protestations his promise of 
a thousand a year allowance, and had gone 
away to rest before dinner. But still Lady 
Mabel and Silver sat on in the long green 
room with the teacups between them. 

Silver admired Mabel extremely. She 
was so wonderful in that she believed all he 
said. She believed in him, at his bidding, as 
much as he believed in himself. She was 
satisfying, and she listened. She was going 
to be a countess in her own right—when the 
tuberculous brother died—and yet she lis- 
tened with interest to Silver Garnet talking 
about himself. 

It confirmed him in his view that Silver 
Garnet was a pretty big man, with a great 
big iron character that radiated from him 
like the rays of a powerful lamp, or how 
could he so mesmerize this little aristocrat? 

“‘T’m going into the city,” he said. ‘I 
intend to make money. I know some people 
would say I have plenty, and I suppose 
I have for an unambitious man. But I am 
not an unambitious man, and in my poor 
opinion money should breed. That’s what 
it’s for. I will tell you between ourselves, I 
am going in for copper. A short while ago 
I nearly went into another big thing; but 
circumstances arose, and I didn’t. When 
I say ‘circumstances’ I mean enemies, of 
course. A man like me,’ he romanced, 
“naturally has enemies. I think I could 
surprise you, dear lady, if I were to tell you 
a few tales about that. In fact, I’m sure I 
could surprise you. Fact is I mustn’t tell. 
I’m not a talker. 

“But copper—you may take it from me 
that there is shortly going to be about the 
biggest boom in copper that has been 
known for years. However, I mustn’t bore 
you with business things that you can’t 
possibly understand. Tell me, what do you 
like doing?”’ 

“T think I like everything,” said Lady 
Mabel a little vaguely; and indeed she 


id. 

“T love to hear a woman say so,” Silver 
announced; ‘quite a relief in these days 
when women have so many fads and 
fancies. Most women make so many de- 
mands and complaints if everything doesn’t 
just suit ’em.’’ He was nursing wrath with 
Anna, but Mabel did not know that. “Fond 
of dancing, eh?”’ 

“Oh, very,”’ she assented. 

“Good!” said Silver. ‘You must dance 
with me one night, will you?” 

“T’ll be charmed.” 

“Keen on polo, of course?”’ 

He had been taking anxious steps towards 
becoming a member at Ranelagh and Hur- 
lingham. 

“T try to see all the polo,” said Lady 
Mabel in the tone of one hardily practicing 
a virtue. 

“Good!”’ Silver announced again. ‘‘ Must 
let me drive youdown; you and Mrs. Gar- 
net. Eh?” 

“We'll be charmed—one day,”’ said Lady 
Mabel. 

“She staying with you all the sum—all 
the season, eh?”’ 

“T hope so,’’ said little Mabel, turning 
her devotional eyes up to Silver’s pleased 
face. ‘‘I am so fond of her.” 

*T hope you’ll allow me to call some- 
times; must look after my stepmother,’ 
Silver proceeded, more and more pleased. 

He had already lunched here with the 
two women, and this afternoon he had 
called uninvited. 

“T hope,’’ Mabel replied, “that we shall 
see a good deal of you.” 

“T shall take some shooting for the au- 
tumn, of course,” said Silver. ‘‘ You’ll both 
have to come and stay with me, eh? M 
stepmother’ll play hostess, no doubt, if I 
persuade her to. She—she knows a lot of 
people, I suppose?”’ 

“Oh, of course,”’ said Mabel. 

“Tt isn’t of course at all, me lady,” Silver 
thought rather grimly. “‘I haven’t collected 
many worth the trouble so far.” 

But his mind, always heatedly ahead of 
his actions, already seized upon this idea 
of an autumn house party in Yorkshire or 
Scotland. If copper behaved as he consid- 
ered likely he would rent a moor, with 
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Lady Mabel Conway and Mrs. Garnet 
picking and attracting desirable guests. 

“Hunt at all?”’ he added. 

“Oh, I couldn’t miss a season!” said 
Lady Mabel. 

“My word!” Silver thought. ‘She takes 
some keeping up with.” 

But he meant to keep up with her, now 
he had found her; and strangely enough, 
the more difficulties her acquaintance im- 
posed upon him the more he respected and 
admired her. 

She was now remarking in that pretty, 
uncertain way of hers: “Aren’t you a 
socialist, Mr. Garnet? I’m sure I’ve 
heard so.”’ 

Silver’s eyes bulged a little. 

“‘T have studied social problems quite a 
bit,’’ he said rather heavily, ‘‘and in some 
ways my theories have at times coincided 
with the more advanced ideas on socialism. 
But I’d looked only at things from one side 
then; now I’ve had opportunity of study- 
ing closely both sides; and it makes a dif- 
ference. Some men won’t change their 
views. Convince ’em they’re wrong, they’re 
ashamed to alter. I am not that sort of 
man, Lady Mabel. I have delivered a good 
many addresses at—at socialist meetings; 
and I have studied matters fair and square 
from both sides—after all, what is fair and 
square if that isn’t?—and I say this: That 
socialism’s one-sided. Very. Out for per- 
sonal advantages. It wouldn’t work out. 
Never, never, never, Lady Mabel, would 
socialism work out!”’ 

“Then,” said Lady Mabel, ‘‘you won’t 
be putting up for Labor at any of the by- 
ee Mr. Garnet? I somehow imag- 
ined ——” 

“Me a Labor candidate!” Silver cried. 
“Dear lady, you haven’t got my politics 
right at all. Let me tell you 2 

At some length he told Lady Mabel, till 
dusk crept into the green drawing-room 
and the footman came to remove teacups, 
while Silver stillsat oblivious of time. Lady 
Mabel listened. His rabid earnestness im- 
pressed her; she believed him; his contra- 
dictions she did not notice; his pressing 
attention warmed the thin blood in her 
veins. Few men sought out Mabel. She 
hung on Silver’s words and decided to de- 
fend him against the barbed shafts which 
some of her friends would direct at him. 

Silver left at last, not so much because he 
was tired of talking or because he thought 
Mabel could be tired of listening, but be- 
cause he had a dinner appointment. It was 
with Anna Land. 


Anna and Silver had dined together at 
the Charlton. Ferrugi had come to compli- 
ment and congratulate and say a regretful 
au revoir to his beautiful singer. Many peo- 
ple recognized and bowed to her. Special 
flowers were on her table. She now shed 
luster on Silver rather than his shedding 
luster on her: 

That situation did not altogether please 
him. At heart he had a little canker. True, 
he liked to be seen in public with important 
people, with aristocratic people, or with 
decorative women; and Anna was most 
decorative tonight; but he was sore at 
their respective positions thus falling into 
such allotment. With Anna he had been 
the host and patron always in his own 
mind. He still wished to be the patron. 
He would have liked to patronize protec- 
tively this beautiful thing. And when he 
saw the glances of recognition and admira- 
tion, the attention of the great Ferrugi, and 
noted that Anna was the attraction at his 
table, rather than that romantic, impres- 
sive, dominating person, Silver Garnet, he 
suffered a slight shock of incredulous vexa- 
tion. The Charlton’s special floral tribute 
to her angered him. He felt himself on the 
edge of a background that he certainly 
did not intend to occupy. Therefore he 
thundered and lightened, which he did 
with impunity these rich days. He raised 
his voice and insulted Ferrugi, and bullied 
every waiter literally within sight or hear- 
ing. From Ferrugi the insults dropped as 
water from the oily back of a duck. He 
answered with placations; the waiters 
bowed, apologized for nothing at all, and 
smiled on Anna. 

Anna was so radiant—if still grave with 
the shadow of parting with Lucia—that it 
seemed as if every other woman in the 
great rose-colored restaurant paled to in- 
significance beside her. She had arrived in 
these few months of waxing prosperity to 
full beauty. The gloss on her hair was like 
the gloss on the wing of a raven; and her 
eyes, so big and bright, shone, full of vi- 
sions. She had seemed as if she walked on 
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air to their table; she sat there bright with 
glad dreams. Her hands were now mani- 
cured as flawlessly as Lucia’s had ever been, 
her body was sheathed in silk as fine. She 
had no sumptuous furs or jewels, yet never 
seemed to lack them. Her youth and 
beauty cloaked and adorned her. 

All through the dinner Silver eyed her 
with increasing passion; all through the 
dinner he quarreled with her and bullied 
her and made love to her. He forgot the 
anemic Mabel entirely; in fact, he had for- 
gotten her as soon as he stepped outside the 
house on his way home to dress for Anna; 
and all the way there, and then to the 
Charlton, he had thought only of Anna. 
She eluded him; she went to Rome and 
Milan, Berlin and Paris; and if he could 
have seen her down and put his foot on her 
neck, he would have put it there. He ached 
that she should be thrown down and kept 
there for him to salve. 

She told him of Lucia; he told her of 
Mrs. Garnet, of Lady Mabel Conway and 
of Bobby’s fine contract. He tried to fill 
her ears with big talk of financial affairs, 
and to pose as a money-maker of acumen 
and repute. He said he had already got the 
City with its ear to the ground, listening for 
his footsteps. They both dreaded and ad- 
mired him. The cooler Anna kept, the 
quieter remained her eyes, the hotter he 
grew; and his fancy flew higher, trying to 
bring down hers. Only the total surrender 
of her mind would have satisfied him 
tonight. 

He talked on; and when other diners 
had thinned out to inconsiderable num- 
bers they still remained at their table. 
She sympathized with his plans and ex- 
tolled his ambitions; but he could not get 
from her the dumb and undiscerning flat- 
tery that he read in Lady Mabel’s devo- 
tional eyes. 

All the while, as they talked of others, he 
sensed that she longed to ask him if he 
knew of King. He vowed to himself that 
he would not have answered; and asif she 


, knew it she let the topic alone. A deadly 


mood fell upon him. He felt thwarted. 

At last she rose, gathering round her the 
black velvet cloak which had been one of 
the purchases of her first modest prosper- 
ity, and said she must go home. He followed 
her out, dangerous; and still: dangerous, 
shepherded her into the limousine. He 
gave her humble address to his chauffeur 
and flung himself beside her with a sound 
of rage. 

“Why don’t you leave that wretched 
hole and live in comfort, my girl, as you 
could?”’ 

“My landlady was good to me in the old 
days, Silver, and now I’d like to be good to 
her for a short while in the new.” 

“Pshaw! That isn’t the way to go 
through life! When’ll you be a woman? 
A true woman doesn’t go in for high non- 
sense like that. She just grabs all the little 
luxuries she can obtain, and quite right 
too! What are women for?”’ 

“T don’t think you’ve ever known.” 

“Hh? Known?” 

‘What women are for.” 

He laughed. 

“Come here, Anna.’”’ He flung an arm 
about her. “Kiss me.’’ He kissed her by 
brutal foree—a long kiss of anger. 

She flamed at him, and they literally 
fought in the limousine. He tried to hold 
her to him and to make love; whether from 
a passion of anger or a passion of affections, 
his head was too muddled to care. All he 
knew was that with Anna he had no suc- 
cess; that he could bully servants, boast to 
men, buy the favors of women, and yet 
fouls not touch Anna Land. She eluded 

im. 

The chauffeur had driven on, immobile, 
though the thick glass of the wind screen 
probably reflected dimly something of 
what went on behind him; and now he 
drew up before Anna’s home in the mean 
street. 

With an exclamation of disgust Silver 
realized their destination and let her go. 


She went straight to her front door, latch-_ 


key ready, opened it in an instant, and 
would have shut it again as swiftly, only 
that his foot was over the threshold. 

“Go back!”’ she flamed. 

“T won’t!”’ said Silver. “‘I will come in! 
Come, go on! You can’t have public scenes. 
Does a woman no good.” 

She ran up the stairs and Silver followed 
hard behind, his hat still on the back of his 
head. He had been so angry in the car 
that he had kissed her with his hat on. 

Realizing his lack of manners on the way 
upstairs only increased his temper, and he 
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The pattern on the floor 
is Gold-Seal Rug No. 524. 
In the 9 x 9 foot size the 
price is only $13.50. 


“‘They mopped ’em up almost as easy 
as your mother cleans this Congoleum Rug”’ 


Housewives find the smooth, enameled surface of a 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug so easy to clean. There’s 
no back-breaking sweeping or wearisome beating to worry 
about. Every speck of dust and dirt vanishes like magic 
after a few sweeps of a damp mop or cloth. 


Beautiful Patterns for Every Room 


WRANTEE 


Modern women everywhere are replacing their dust 
| GUARANTEED r 


collecting woven carpets and rugs in every room with 
sanitary, easy-to-clean Congoleum Rugs. They come in 
artistic patterns and beautiful colors appropriate for any 
room in the house. 


Tremendously durable, Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs 
sturdily withstand the wear of busy feet. And they lie 
flat on the floor without fastening of any kind. 


kfor this 
wen you buy— 


e's only one guaranteed Congoleum and that is 
ta,Congoleum identified by the Gold Seal shown 
: his Gold Seal (printed in dark green on a gold 
bud) gives you the protection of our money-back 


Your dealer will gladly show Congoleum Rugs to you. 


Their low prices will be a pleasant surprise. 


Popular Sizes— Popular Price 


te} It is pasted on the face of every Gold-Seal 6 x 9 feet $ 9.00 The rug illustrated is made 1%x3 feet $ .60 
g F ; dex 9 feet 11.25 only in the five large sizes. a ek 0 
an Rug and on every few yards of Gold-Scal 9 x 9 feet 13.50 The small rugs are made in pee re nae a 
eU1 Floor-Covering. Be sure to look for it. 9 x 10% feet 15.75 other designs to harmenize 3 x 4% feet 1.95 

* 9 x12 feet 18.00  withit. 3 x6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 


““Modern Rugs for Modern Homes,” an interesting illustrated booklet showing 
all the beautiful patterns in full color, will gladly be sent free on request. 


Bold Seal 


\NGOLEUM 
/ _Art-Rucs 


ConGOLEUM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal 
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Pian your 


European Trip 
for Midsummer 


F you are going to Europe 

this year plan zow to go in 
late July, in August or Sep- 
tember. The season is beauti- 
ful; the tourist rush is over; 
prices are lower; the days at 
sea are clear, temperate and 
delightful. 


Send the information blank 
below and let your Govern- 
ment help you with your 
plans. Learn about the swift, 
luxurious U. S. Government 
ships, operated by the United 
States Lines. They offer a 
passage for every purse; 
accommodations for every 
taste; and they are among 
the finest ships afloat. 


The first class ships are: 


George Washington 
President Harding 
President Roosevelt 


In addition, one of the five 
famous “cabin ships”’ sails 
from New York each 
Wednesday. 


Write today for— 


A booklet of suggested tours 
costing $495 and up, including 
steamship fare; alist of the chief 
events in Europe in Summer; 
your Government's handsomely 
illustrated booklet showing photo- 
graphs of interiors of Govern- 
ment ships; full information 
about the United States Lines 
service. There is no obligation, 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Sec.E. C.S. S. 62474 Wash., D.C. 


Please send without obligation the liter- 
ature described above. I am considering a 
trip to Europe 1, to the Orient , to 
South America (. 


My Name. 


For information regarding sailings address 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 
U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

She found herself a guest on board a ducal 
yacht, and saw for the first time the sun 
and the blueness of the Mediterranean. 
She had taken Marini’s advice, and her 
clothes vied with those of the most exqui- 
site women on‘board. All the day they were 
cool and white, these women; all the eve- 
nings some mere flame of chiffon sufficed to 
cover them, with an amazing jewel or two. 
In this life Anna Land bathed and was radi- 
ant. But she preserved her dream. In her 
white stateroom at nights, during those hot 
blue days, she dreamed it all over again. 

“T am climbing; I am climbing; and I 
will stand at the top of the world; and he 
will come to me.” 

Sometimes she thought: “He could 
write a letter. He could! He could! He 
can find me, but I cannot find him.” 

; ee i she thought: ‘“‘He must 
all? 

Sometimes she thought: ‘He will win!” 

But all she really knew of King Garnet 
was his silence. 

Marini said to her one evening, “‘Caris- 
sima, is there a man?” 

She looked back at Marini in silence, and 
asked herself poignantly, “Yes; is there a 
man?” 

It was an evening such as happens on the 
Mediterranean. They were at Naples. She 
had left the yacht and the dreaming days; 
Marini had come to her to escort her to 
Berlin. They sat on the great white stone 
terrace of a hotel, dining under the stars. 
The moon was up over the dark blue bay; 
the air, hot, still and fragrant, had the 
headiness of wine. Along the white stone 
terrace many tables were set, with red 
lamps like fireflies on each. She wore a 
gown of white chiffon, winking with its 
crystal embroideries. She felt all over 
smooth as satin, supple with youth and 
subtle as a Circe. The heavenly night made 
her feel like that, and her heart said: 
“Close your eyes, drift fora moment; and 
imagine—imagine 

She imagined briefly that there was a 


| man indeed; that he sat on the other side 


of that inconsiderable barrier of the table; 
that he was tall and big, with the muscles 
of an athlete and the laugh of a boy at 
play; that his face was the face that had 
looked into hers beside the binding ma- 
chines of the Garnet Printing Works; that 
had looked into hers in the darkness of a 
little car, in the lighted dance room, across 
an infinite gulf in a great rose restaurant; 
that had lain on hers in an agonized happi- 
ness for the length of a long kiss. 

The Italian spoke again, beseechingly: 
“Tell me, my beautiful Anna, is there a 
man?” 

And she said slowly, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

“We is a fortunate one,” said Marini. 
And when she merely smiled, he pressed: 
““Where is he?” 

She had to answer, “I do not know.” 


All that summer Silver Garnet was 
plunging farther into the labyrinths where 
he did not know his way in and from which 
he could not find his way back. He was a 
prey for all the spiders of shady finance, 
who, when they saw the big fly blundering 
their way, tempted him in and enmeshed 
his feet. He lost a hundred thousand pounds 
by the end of July; that was over copper. 
He had ordered the building of a racing 
stable in Berkshire, and the work had been 
begun, and he had bought a horse or two. 
But he saw no prospect of selling his freak- 
ishly expensive stable except at a grave 
loss. He wanted to rent that moor in the 
autumn and gather about him the kind of 
people Mabel Conway could attract, and 
he was still prepared to spend money on it. 
But he began now to look carefully at his 
finances—he was spending personally at 
the rate of ten thousand a year already— 
then to make frenzied efforts to readjust 
them, then to be surprised, then to be ill- 
tempered, then to fear. 

About the beginning of August, when 
London had emptied—or emptied accord- 
ing to his new ideas—came his great crash 
over jute. Ever since early spring he had 
been nibbling at a huge jute enterprise; in 
June he had gone in a whole hogger; at the 
beginning of August the company was 
wound up; and the chief sufferer, for some 
inexplicable reason that he was only now 
beginning wrathfully to understand, was 
Silver Garnet. Other men crawled out, but 
he was in it up to his neck. 

Three days before the twelfth, which 
was to find him gloriously upon his moor 
among his guests, he sat with Maddox, and 
Maddox explained matters. 
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“Can’t I go for ’em?” roared Silver; and 
Maddox replied coldly, “You can’t.” 

“Then how do I stand?”’ said Silver, 
perspiring. 

““Y ou’ve dropped over two hundred thou- 
sand pounds since February,” said Mad- 
dox, looking at his figures. “‘ Dropped it in 
crazy speculations, Mr. Garnet. No wise 
man ever speculates on other people’s cal- 
culations. You’d better have stuck to your 
inheritance, the printing works. Still, it’s 
too late to ery over that; the milk’s spilled. 
Let us see what we have left.” 

Maddox pursed his lips over what they 
had left; and he shook his head, and looked 
very remonstrantly at Silver. 

“We have left,’ said he, frowning, 
“something like one hundred thousand 
pounds. Invested at 5 per cent, which you 
will scarcely get with safety—and I do not 
advise you, with your proclivities—I speak 
frankly, with apologies—to go into any- 
thing that isn’t safe—your income should 
reach about five thousand pounds, or some- 
thing less perhaps. Do not reckon on 
more. Your income tax on that will be a 
matter of 25 per cent.” 

“T shan’t have four thousand a year 
left!’’ cried Silver. 

“You will not. Still, last February, when 
your income was more like four hundred 
pounds, that would have seemed a tidy 
sum, eh?” 

“This isn’t last February 

“No; I appreciate it, Mr. Garnet. There 
has been much water under the bridge 
since then. However, you can live an ade- 
quate bachelor life on between three and 
four thousand a year. I should sell the big 
car and drive a little one myself, if I were 
you. Any garage will give you an estimate 
for upkeep. I should sell the house and take 
a nice flat. Then you will be able to afford 
yourself a little shooting, and run over 
to Paris, and so on. Talking of shooting, 
this moor is costing you three thousand 
pounds, eh?” 

a Ltiees 

“Practically your new yearly income.” 

“Wel pee ft! 


Red 


‘““What was the estimate for the stable? 
Let me see—ten thousand pounds?” 

Silver perspired. 

“Sell the stable, subrent the moor at the 
best figure you can get and cut your losses,”’ 
advised Maddox. 

“But I—I—I’ve got a big shooting 
party. 
“You have, have you?” said Maddox; 
and looking dispassionately at Silver, he 
wondered how he achieved it. 

The next moment Silver was explaining: 
“My stepmother is acting as hostess, and 
she and Lady Mabel Conway made a list of 
guests. A man must have a lady if he enter- 
tains.” 

“Lady Mabel Conway,’’ mused Maddox; 
“daughter of the late Earl of Aldersley; sis- 
ter of the present earl, who isn’t going to 
live next year out, it is said. Girl with 
about twelve thousand a year of her own; 
will have fifty—yes.”’ 

“Sweet girl, too,” said Silver sentimen- 
tally. “Very sweet. So womanly.” 

Maddox eyed him. 

“T couldn’t give up the shoot this au- 
tumn,”’ added Silver earnestly. ‘“‘It’s gone 
too far.” 

“Very well,” said Maddox. “But I’ll sell 
the stable for you, shall I—and the house?”’ 

“‘T suppose so,”’ Silver muttered gloomily. 

“And the cars?” 

“Oh, I’ll want ’em both up north, 
won’t I?” 

“Dare say you will. Sell one of ’em—the 
big one—when your shooting party’s over. 
And retrench, my dear sir, retrench! As for 
servants 

“T’ll want every man jack of ’em up 
north, shan’t I? And there’s a whole army 
of keepers and beaters and what not.” 

Maddox threw up his hands. 

“Very well,’ he said, “go to ruin your 
own way.” 

“T'll pull up directly the shooting party’s 
over.” 

““My dear sir,’’ said Maddox, “pulling 
up’s the hardest thing in the world. You’ve 
learned the easy lesson of spending and 
squandering. You learned that quick. But 
this is a different job. You’ll mean well and 
say to yourself: ‘I’ll save on this, but I 
must have that; I’ll sell that, but I must 
keep this.’ Now I say to you, sell this and 
sell that. Sweep clean! Begin again! Two 
hundred thousand pounds since February!” 

Even the lawyer sat aghast. Silver 
gloomed. 

“You spend at the rate of ten thousand 
a year too,” said Maddox. “These figures 
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Creative resources and manufacturing advantages without 
parallel assure a double superiority in Fisher bodies. Wherever it 
appears, the symbol—Body by Fisher—means not merely a better 
built body, but authentic artistry of design and execution. 
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Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.,Inc. 
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“We average 12,500 miles ona 
Goodyear Cord Truck Tire. 
Our trucks make better time; 
wear and tear is largely elimi- 
nated; furniture is delivered in 


better condition... the best 
tire on the market today.” 
—THE LAMMERT FURNITURE 
COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


The way it is built 
assures you more 
trouble-free mileage 
from a Goodyear 
Cord Truck Tire. It 
is not merely a big 
pneumatic; it is a 
scientifically designed 
and perfected cord 
truck tire—long- 
Wearing, active and 
powerful. 


GOOD YEAR 


The right tire for your hauling is made 
by Goodyear—Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread 
and smooth-surface Solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers, 
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(Continued from Page 38) 

so inordinate, his sense of the picture in 
which he was participating grew so dra- 
matic—his whole life being to him the most 
thrilling drama off the movies—that, 
drawn by that little hand, he just knelt 
before her and said, “Mabel, will you 
marry me?” 

Even he could barely believe it. An earl’s 
daughter, and sister of an earl, with twelve 
thousand a year certain, and a probable 
fifty; and he—he— Silver Garnet 

The triumph on Silver Garnet’s face ap- 
peared to Mabel splendid sheer male pride 
of love and conquest, and she was devas- 
tated by it. She slid into his arms, and, 
nothing loath, he kissed her. 

“Lady Mabel Garnet,’ he thought. 

Only half an hour ago he had been with 
Maddox, a most crestfallen and humbled 
man; now he was one crescendo of triumph 
again; and how eagerly he reéstablished his 
belief in himself, which Maddox had almost 
shaken! 

He kissed Mabel and crushed her tiny, 


| soft, loving figure in arms that seemed to 
| her——for lack of comparison with other 


arms—abundantly fine and strong. 

In Silver’s head ran a clear stream of 
thought: The moor would be all right now; 
the stable—yes, perhaps; the cars, cer- 
tainly; the servants in sufficient quantity 
could be retained; and the entrée to most 
exclusive houses would be his. Mabel, the 
gift bringer, he approved of and appre- 
ciated highly. 

For the first time perhaps in his life he 
made a serious judgment that was perfectly 
right. He judged that he could easily make 
her happy. All the little half-cold, half- 
pathetic thing yearned for was that some 
man should take triumphal possession of 
her and be deified. Silver had no objection 
to becoming a deity. He liked it and knew 
that it was eminently right. 

His mind running on the talk with Mad- 
dox, he asked her eagerly, ‘‘ Mabel—when?”’ 

She loved his eagerness, and whispered, 
“Soon after Christmas, Silver?”’ 

““Not sooner?’’ 

“Oh, Silver! My trousseau! And I have 
engagements, and you’d like everything 


| done beautifully, Silver, not rushed—not 


scrambled.” 

Then Silver said in a lordly way to him- 
self, “By Jove! Yes! Beautifully it shall 
be done!” 


He visioned St. Margaret’s, and red - 
as | car pets and the murmuring smart congre- 


gation; and nearer to him, the congratula- 
tions of his guests in Yorkshire, when at his 
own table the engagement should be first 
announced. Following that would come 
the announcements in the Morning Post 
and the Times, and the meeting with 
august relations of the future bride, and the 
paragraphs in society papers, saying: 
Between her days with the Cottesmore hunt, 
Lady Mabel Conway finds time to run up to 
town and add to the wonderful trousseau she is 
collecting for her marriage with Mr. Silver 
Garnet. She was in Bond Street yesterday, 


| looking radiant, accor bane by her fiancé, 


who is really becoming the most talked-of man 
in London. He of course, is 


And so on. 


These gratifications flashed through Sil- 
ver’s mind in a series of pictures; and not 
being in any particular lover’s hurry to link 
himself with Mabel, he suddenly sensed 
how he would enjoy the preliminary cere- 
monial and panoply of it all. He would 
revel in every little bit. Still, financial 
affairs pressed a little—not unduly now, 
with brilliant prospects ahead. Only they 
must not be forgotten. 

“Very, very early in the spring, then 
darling,’ he commanded. 

When he left Mabel at last—she could 
hardly let him go; she was happy and 
flushed and thrilled to a degree which 
added to his satisfaction—he walked on air. 
But in the street, the green drawing-room 
faded, Mabel’s clinging hands had no lin- 
gering power, all concerning Mabel was 
transient; she did not hold a man. He 
thought of Anna. It was a red thought. 

He suddenly realized: ‘‘I give her up?”’ 

He had reason to make a detour on his 
way home, and the car passed the Charlton 
Restaurant. It was as if Anna were with 
him. He remembered her sitting in the 
restaurant with him, slim and splendid. 
Absent or present, a man could see her. 
Across sea and across land her magnetism 
drifted. He did not know where she was, 


| and yet it seemed that she was there. She 


was one of the unfading, heartbreaking, 
royal women. 

Silver sat upright in the car, his fists 
clenched on his knee, his teeth clenched 
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upon each other. His mood of triumph 
became vindictive. He went home and dined 
alone, his silence punctuated by telephone 
calls, before she went out, after she came 
in, seemingly at every available moment, 
from Lady Mabel. 


XXIII 


N NOVEMBER Anna Land lay ill. She 

was in Paris, her engagement there but 
begun; her triumphs piled behind her, 
bouquet upon bouquet. But she was very 
ill; no longer did she feel splendid, as if 
she could combat the world and win on her 
own terms; the strength was out of her 
body; typhoid fever poisoned her veins; 
her brain was mazed; the golden throat 
was spoiled; her golden voice was gone. 

This last calamity Anna did not know for 
weeks. She had conquered the fever, 
cleared her brain, and began to remember 
the year that lay behind her, and to recall 
that Covent Garden lay before her, when 
she asked for a mirror and looked into it. 

She whispered, startled, ‘‘I have been 
very ill.”’ 

“Yes, mademoiselle,”’ said her kindly 
nurse. 

For a long while after she relinquished 
the mirror Anna lay placid, not thinking 
more. Wasted and white she had seen her- 
self, with two long black plaits of hair that 
looked too heavy for the face between; but 
she felt no fears as yet. Her thoughts ran 
sluggishly. Then she closed her eyes and 
slept lightly; in the sleep a dream came to 
her; in the dream she saw King Garnet 
looking at her across a great rose gulf; in 
the dream she opened her mouth and sang 
to him. She sang: 


“Night of stars and night of love, 
Fall gently o’er the waters ——”’ 


And she awoke to hear her own voice; 
her poor, thin, tired voice, with the spring- 
time spirit gone from it, all strength gone, 
the tone rough—all wrong 

She awoke fully, and called ‘ ‘Nurse!’’ 

The nurse came. 

“My voice!”’ 

“Do not excite yourself, mademoiselle,’”’ 
said the nurse soothingly. “The doctor will 
be here soon. And it is better for your voice 
that you rest yourself, keep tranquil.” 

‘Keep tranquil!’’ Anna Land cried. 

“Try! Try!” urged the nurse. 

The doctor came. 

“My voice!’”’ whispered Anna Land, 
blanched whiter by her fear than illness had 
left her. 

He was kind and unsatisfactory. 

Marini came, sympathetic, indeed, but 
very vague, glad to get away. His consola- 
tion, reassurances, were stupidly done. He 
conveyed nothing but disaster. 


Anna Land counted up the spare cash 
which the fever had left her, and consulted 
throat specialists till the money was spent. 

They said, “Rest, rest; the voice may 
come back.” 

She cried, ‘‘As it was before?”’ 

One, more honest than the rest, or more 
callous, answered plainly, ‘‘No; never as it 
was before.’ 

Even so, it must not be used at all for a 
year; a whole year. 

It was not Marini who told Anna that her 
place at Covent Garden had been filled. 
He saw that the news filtered through to 
her; then she wrote and told him that she 
knew. 

Before she left Paris she had sold many 
of her frocks, the furs and the diamond ear- 
rings that Marini had made her buy. 

Marini was not cruel; but when her 
beauty waned his love for it went too; 
when her voice failed, his uses for it must 
fail too. 

He was obliged to leave her behind in 
Paris, recuperating, her contract done, her 
last resources dwindling, while he returned 
to London with the rest of his company. 
Their engagements made this imperative 
anyway. 

“Remain in Paris, my. dear,’’ he said to 
Anna before he went; “rest all you can; 
you will find nice work. Try, try to get your 
lovely. looks back. The looks can remain if 
the voice is gone, eh? You see, you had too 
much, The gods decided not to leave you 
both, my dear. Isn’t it so? Courage!” 

“Yes, ”” Anna said to herself when he had 
gone. “Courage! That’s all that is left 
me.’ She hung onto that, therefore, with 


despairing hands. She thought: “I have 
been poor; I can be poor again.” And 
then: ‘‘Where is he? Has he failed too?”’ 


Her heart said with certainty: ‘“‘Yes, in- 
evitably he failed too. It was too big for 
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leal for the small family on vacation, or for use as an 
vacar. The high-grade body gives full weather protec- 
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ive in The Country All Summer 


Take a pretty little cottage in the country or at the seashore. Make your 
home where it is cool and quiet, miles from the railroad station. 


With your Chevrolet you catch the morning city train in a few minutes. 


When you step off the train in the evening your wife or daughter is waiting 
in the Chevrolet to drive you to your vacation home. Perhaps you take a 
swim before dinner—or stroll through the cool woods later in the evening. 


Utility Coupé °680 f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


regulators provide ease of access, broad angle of view, 
and ample ventilation. Mammoth rear compartment 
will carry camp equipment, picnic lunches, bathing 
suits, golf bags, personal luggage, and general supplies. 


hevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Dealers and service stations 
everywhere. Applications will 
be considered from high grade 
dealers only, for territory not 
adequately covered. 


SUPERIOR 2-Pass. Roadster . $510 
SUPERIOR 5-Pass. Touring . 525 
SUPERIOR 2-Pass. Utility Coupé 680 
SUPERIOR 4-Pass. Sedanette. 850 
SUPERIOR 5-Pass. Sedan. . 860 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery . 510 
SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis 425 
Utility Express Truck Chassis. 575 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
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STANDARD BUILDINGS 


COPPER STEEL 


A shop-fabricated 
buildinginoneship- 3 


ment direct to you. 


Nodelay—no 
ble—no uncer 
ty. Erectionsp 


with few workmen. 
One order—one 
profit—one price. 


Typical Truscon 


Standard 
Buildings 


(2 Bays) 


with Lantern 


— factories, shops, 
warehouses, found- 

=} ries, railroads, etc. 
=== Individually de- 
jf: signed buildings 
=== of standard units 
+: at lowest cost. 


trou- 
tain- 


eedy 


f= Lengths varying by 2’. 

-; Heights: 8’-1” to 21/-5”. 
* Any arrangement of 
. doors and windows. 


Widths: 8/-12’-16’- 
20’-24'-28/-32’-40’- 
48’-50’-60’-68/ 


Widths: 40’ 48"- 
50’-56’-60’ 


ui, Widths: 56’to 
a 116’. Same as 
Ween forType3M. 


TYPE 4 (4 Bays) 


Widths: 80’-100’-112” 
(4 Bays of 20’-25'-28') 


Pine 


— ~ 


ft. 


building to be 
Type 


SAWTOOTH TYPE " 
Widths:Any multiple of 28’ B 


Permanent. Fire- 
proof. Wallsof brick, 
concreteorsteel; win- 
dows and doors of 
steel. Millions of sq. 


such companies as: 
Dodge Bros., 
pe Ue Swift & Co., Erie 


American Car & Foundry. 


Get Facts Quickly! 


Wire, write, or return 
coupon for full details, 
estimates, etc. 


===] RUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN aan, 
Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 


‘or address see ‘phone 


Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York. 


Send useful building book and suggestions on 


Length 


TYPE 3M (Monitor 
Widths: 60’-64’-68’-72’- 
76'-80’-84/-88’-90’-96/- 
98’-100'-106’-108/-116" 


used for years by 


Linde Air 


R., Atlantic Refining, 


ks of principal cities. 


used for 


Width Height 


Name 


Address. 


(SP4-28) 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
down and lighted the fire, which, rather 
damp, responded slowly. She coaxed it. 

“‘T do look inhospitable here,”’ she said, 
on her knees. 

The fire burned; she looked up and saw 
Silver close by, looking down eagerly and 
keenly upon her. He put his hands down 
and helped her up with a squeezing grasp 
on each elbow. 

- “Now,” he smiled, ‘‘sit down. 
hear the news.” 

“Yours first,’”’ said Anna, remembering 
his old proclivities. 

“Oh, mine? You read mine in the papers 
these days, don’t you?”’ 

“‘T read that you are going to be married. 
All my best wishes to you.” 

“Good of you, I’m sure. Thanks,’’ he 
responded, a little guardedly. 

“When is it to be, Silver?” 

“‘Eind of February.” 

““You must be finding life wonderful.” 

“T am,” said Silver with a laugh. 

“ And—and your—family?”’ 

“Are you asking after my stepmother or 
my halfbrother?”’ 

‘Bothe. 

“Oh, both, are you, my dear? My step- 
mother blooms. My halfbrother ” He 
regarded her a little suspiciously. 

““Aren’t you in touch with him, then?” 

“‘T haven’t seen or heard of him for eight 
months, Silver.” 

He appeared gratified. 

“Glad to hear it, I’m sure. I don’t want 
to hear much of him these days. But— 
he’s about somewhere, isn’t he?”’ 

“Ts he? I don’t know. Tell me ——” 

“A-ha! You're anxious.” 

“‘T—he was a friend of mine. I’d like to 
know fe 

‘‘T have nothing to tell you,” said Silver, 
growing dark. “‘I received something that 
reminds me of him the other day, that’s 
a pi? 

“What was the something? Tell me.’’ 

“‘A-ha! How anxious you are! Best of 
you women are fools where your own in- 
terests are concerned. Leave him alone! 
The something was just a little sum of 
money —nine pounds eleven shillings, to be 


Up 
“eé Oh? ” 

“He owed it me—that’s all,” said Silver. 
He flushed darkly, and she changed into: 
**And the works?” 

“‘T’ve sold them.”’ 

Her mind went blank with disappoint- 
ment. Then she said, “Oh, I’d hoped 2 

“Hoped what? Now tell me, my dear. 
I’m here to listen.” 

His eyes shone. He stretched his legs to 
the fire and looked at the meager blaze 
contemptuously. 

“T long to tell you—to talk to someone, 
Silver. I’ve talked to no one but my land- 
lady for two weeks. And to see a friend is 
wonderful.” 

Tears came easily to her, like pallor and 
blushes, just now; and impatiently, scorn- 
fully, she fought them back. But Silver 
had seen them. He bent towards her. 

“Tell me what you’d hoped from the 
works.” 

“A job again—some sort of job. My old 
one’s filled, I dare say.” 

“Of course it is! There’s no lack of 
women for jobs like that.” 

“You know my voice has gone?”’ 

“Tt was in the Telegraph—a little para- 
graph mentioning your substitute in La 
Bohéme at Covent Garden. The para- 
graph said you had to take a long rest. I 
knew what that would mean to you. I got 
on to Marini—well, his secretary replied, 
and told me they had left you in Paris. He 
gave the address of your nursing home 
there. I found out next that you had come 
to London. I guessed where I’d find you.” 
He looked again around the familiar yet 
somehow forlorn room. ‘You're a great 
girl for making a nest and homing to it. 
What a nest though!” 

His contempt was on the air. 

‘Oh, Silver, how kind you are!”’ she said 
passionately. 

“Kind?” 

“To take all that trouble to find me out.” 

Still he bent forward, searching her face. 

“‘T want to be kind, my dear girl. I mean 
to be kind.” 

“You guess I’m in the last ditch, I sup- 
pose, Silver?”’ 

A quiet gratification grew in Silver’s face, 
but she misread it. She went on: ‘I’ve 
searched for work; but—no luck so far. 
I’d find it in time; I know that. But—but 
I haven’t time to lose, because I haven’t 
the money. I’m broke.” 


Let’s 
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“‘And you're still pretty sick?” he ob- 
served sympathetically, persuasively. 

She nodded. Tears were in her eyes 
again at his kindness, and she was desper- 
ately ashamed of them. 

“Not yourself at all, I can see,” he con- 
tinued. 

“‘T haven’t had long to—to get well in, 
Silver. I was really quite ill, and 4 

“Poor girl!’’ He rose and leaned against 
the table near her chair. His hand crept to 
her shoulder and lay there, caressing. He 
could look down upon the top of her head, 
as beautiful, as shapely as ever. ‘“‘You 
must let me help you now. Tell me, just 
what money have you?” 

‘*Six shillings,’ she laughed, so that she 
would not cry. 

She could not see the gratification in Sil- 
ver’s face above her. 

“Come,” he said, “‘you are low down, 
aren’t you? Proud little thing, too, aren’t 
you? Could have rung me up any time, 
couldn’t you? Well, never mind. I’ve made 
the concession, you see; I’ve come to you. 
You must let me take care of you.” 

“Tf you would lend ——”’ 

“TLend!”’ Silver scoffed. 

“You know me. You know I would re- 


pay 


I used to know you—what you were. 
But you're different now. Confess it. Ah, 
I know that too! You haven’t got life all 
in your own hands, Anna. Well, never 
mind; you have me behind you.”’ 

‘Silver Yy, 

He took his chair again—the uneasy oak 
armchair so well remembered—while Anna 
sat in a straight one by the table. 

““Come, Anna, what have the last months 
taught you? Haven’t they taught you how 
much sweeter and nicer it is for a woman 
to have the good things of life? How suit- 
able they are to her? Eh? Haven’t you 
learned to love comfort and hate privation? 
Come, be honest with me, my dear, and 
tell me.” 

Anna looked long at Silver, and all the 
havoe in his very soul was plain to her. 
She saw the outward changes—the fat of 
his body, the hardened eye, the greed of 
living that proclaimed itself in every linea- 
ment; and she saw the inward change too; 
she saw his soul marching with its boon 
companion, his indulged body. And she 
thought of the evenings at Paolo’s, she and 
Silver—a lean Silver, full of fires—across a 
table talking dreams and plans; and she 
remembered how Silver’s mind had been 
full of gifts and sacrifice. 

“The last few months have changed 
you,” she said in a low voice. 

“Certainly; I hopeso!’’ Silver responded 
with a laugh. 

She looked at him a long time, and fell 
into one of her old wonderments. Silver 
watched her. He got up again. 

“‘Come!”’ he said in a sharp voice that 
was yet caressing. “‘Wake up, my dear! 
Consider what I’m saying. Let me look 


after you. You shall never want again. 
I promise you #2 
‘Silver i 


Her doubts were so patent to Silver that 

he proceeded to explain more rashly. 
ee provide for you. I’ll take you out of 
this Ah 

““You’re being married in February to 
Lady Mabel Conway. You can’t break 
your engagement, evenif— and I wouldn’t— 
couldn’t—as you’ve always known ——” 

“Break my engagement? Am I a fool? 
No! Are you a fool, too, my dear? You are 
not! So don’t pretend to be. You’re a 
woman of the world by now; you’re also 
right on your uppers; down and out, a 
place where it suits no pretty woman to be. 
Come to me; I’ll provide.” 

She cried, ‘Stop! Be quiet, Silver! Do 
you think I’ll come?” 

He nodded. 

“Yes, I do think you’ll come. If not to- 
day, in two days, in three days. I’ll starve 
you into coming, Anna. I told you when 
we last parted that my time would arrive, 
and ithas! But I’ll look after you and be 
good to you. I will! You’ll have all you 
want, in reason, and I’m crazy about you, 
now as much as ever.”’ 

He would have taken her into his arms, 
but she eluded him; she stepped round the 
table, crying breathlessly, ‘““You aren’ 
asking me to marry you, now, Silver ——”’ 

Silver was crude these days. He still 
believed and still had reason to believe 
that wealth did all. 

He said, ‘‘No, Anna, not now.” 

And his look, blatant, unmerciful, ex- 
pee the gulf he thought he saw between 
them. 


“And I thought you w 
she wailed, at last in 
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you beast, Silver! You bru 
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a knock fell upon it. She # 
abstractions of despair and 
landlady; and the perfum 
wafted into the room. 4 
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these for the New Year. Bt 
knew that I want food!” 
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and hard, with the long welts of healed 
scars upon the backs. His face was brown 
and thin and hard and strong; his shoulders 
broad, his mouth set, his eyes like two 
lamps looking out at her. 

She started back, the blood ran into her 
cheeks and lips and drained away. She saw 
swimming before her all the roses and lilies 
and lilacs of last night—his tribute as of old! 

She staggered and called “King!” and 
fainted. 

She woke; she was lying flat on the 
floor, her hat removed, King Garnet kneel- 
ing beside her, kissing her hands, whisper- 
ing her name. His kisses awoke her as 
surely as did the kisses of the prince awake 
the sleeping princess. She came out of a 
trance and found herself in a happy land, 
but did not know where. 

She saw his anxious, loving face bent 
over her. She opened her lips to speak, and 
with the lightest, tenderest of kisses he 
closed them. 

‘TI wanted to surprise you, Anna,” he 
said like a little boy. 

Then Anna laughed. He lifted her up in 
his arms, and there she lay. 

‘“Where shall I put you?”’ 

“Where you like,” said Anna. 

So he earried her to the huge leather 
chair beside his desk and laid her there. 

He said, ‘““My. most honored visitor,” 
and kneeling down, put his forehead against 
her shoulder. ‘‘Darling, you’re better? 
I surprised you too much.” 

She nodded. 

“‘T’ve been ill; I’m stupid 

“Put your arm round my neck, Anna.”’ 
He said, with his head against her shoulder, 
her arm close about him, “‘I’ve been think- 
ing, imagining this for months.” 

“Months?” 

“Ever since I struck gold. You don’t 
know where I’ve been. I’ve been to the 
Yukon, and luck was with me, as it is with 
some men sometimes. I saw men die of 
greed and failure, and they murdered each 
other for greed, and robbed and fought and 
schemed and sweated and worked them- 
selves to skeletons; and I—the second 
week I was there I struck it.” 

“T can’t—quite—understand 


” 


” 


He took her face between his two hands. 
He looked into her eyes triumphantly. 
“T’ve done what you told me to. 
won!” 

*You’ve won?”’ 

“T worked like hell when I thought I 
I didn’t hope; it 


I’ve 


knew what I’d found. 
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might have been a false lode. It just wasn’t. 


I struck veins such as no man has struck | 


there for twenty years, they say. I worked 
like hell! All for you, my darling darling. 
Every step I went, every inch I dug, every 
time I heaved that blasted pickax in I saw 
you, Anna! Fellows came out from the 
City; I could have sold my claim for a 
hundred thousand dollars before it was prop- 
erly tested at all. 
moters and engineers came out by the 
dozen. You should have seen ’em! But I 
was counting everything for you, Anna; 
and—I was cool as death. I waited. I got 
the real men. It—it’s working fine! The 
company’s floated; I take over the London 
office. 
darned business till presently? It’s all 
here; all right; working like a machine; 
solid. The public’s coming in. . Tell 
me of you. You’re all that matters.” 
““You’ve won, King?”’ 
“For you.” 
“T’ve failed.” 
“No, no, Anna! 
I know what’s happened. Lie still; 
worry; don’t think. I’m here.” 
put his arms tight about her. 


My dearest—I know. 
don’t 


When he said that she knew that she had | 
lost her child and found her man. Her heart | 


leaped and triumphed. 

Holding his head to her, she miepered: 
“You know about Marini, and my illness? 
Everything?”’ 

“Everything that matters. I’ve been 
sitting here for a month, waiting for you, 
trying to trace you, get hold of you. As 
soon as I’d found you I told the agency. 
Now I have you. And, Anna, I’m big 
enough for you, eh?”’ 

“You! But, King, I’ve failed!” 

“You’ve won! You’ve put me right 
where Iam now. You’ve made me! You’ve 
done all! Now I’m yours! What’ll you do 
with me?”’ 

“c King?” 

“T know what you’ll do with me,” he 
said. 

‘“c King?” 

“You'll marry me.”’ 

In each other’s arms, they thrilled. 

“Oh, King, at last, at last pe 

“You can’t let me down now. You prom- 
ised some day—if I could climb to you 4 

“Now you’re beyond.” 

“Oh! All that stuff, Anna! Say it’s 
stuff! I’m yours and you’re mine. We’re 
together, walking together like we always 
have been. Only you used to have to pull 
me along. Now that’s over. Now 
I’m on my feet, and it’s my turn, 
you little sick thing as pale as a 
primrose, it’s my turn to put my 
arms round you and lift you onto 
yours. Oh, Anna, my darling, 
isn’t it like that?” 

Anna Land lay in the arms of 
the man she had made stronger 
herself, and she whispered, 

sit? 

“Do you love me?” 

“T love you.” 

*‘TIsn’t the world fine, Anna?” 

“Tt’s fine if you’ll stay like 
this. If you don’t let me go.”’ 

He laughed. 

“You don’t need to tell me 
that. Let you go? Never! 
Never! Never! Till the end of 
the world, my dear, and beyond 
then! I’ll hold you in eternity.” 

Her hands about his neck, she 
looked into his face. Her eyes 
were blurred with tears, her mouth 
tremulous with laughter. She 
looked at his strong face, his 
scarred brow, his straight eyes; 
she felt the sinews of his arms, 
and at last knew the sinews of his 
soul as strong. She felt his man’s 
hands. He was grown; he was 
big; he was fine—allshe had ever 
desired him to be. And she knew 
suddenly and secretly that here 
lay the achievement that had 
been her dearest heart’s hope; 
here reared her pinnacle of power; 
here before her lay the future 
spread for her choosing as she 
stood with him upon the top of 
their hill. 

She ceased to listen for the 
dead applause of forgotten mul- 
titudes and lay in his arms and 
laughed. 

“Tn the whole world,” she 
said, “there’s not a prouder 
woman than I.” 


(THE END) 
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“MENNEN 
(Pea CREAM 


Beard 
Softener 


I get the 


tough ones 


By what you might call 
a process of natural se- 
lection, every man with 
an extra tough beard 
sooner or later becomes 
an addict of Mennen’s. 

Some men have natu- 
rally docile beards. If 
allowed to grow, such 
beards are of fine, silky 
texture. These men 
are to be envied, for they have no shaving 
problems. Any soap, cream, or salve 
will soften their beards. Shaving with 
them is little more than a gesture. 

But it is an altogether different mat- 
ter for the fellow whose face around five 
o'clock begins to look like a miniature 
field of Kansas corn stubble. That kind 
of a beard is a stern reality. Its owner 
goes through a regular course of trying 
every razor and shaving preparation. 

He becomes a shaving skeptic. 

But at last he buys a tube of Mennen’s 
—not hopefully, but because he must try 
something else. I doubt if we’ve ever 
missed out on one of these tough cases. 

Mennen’s will positively soften the 
meanest beard that ever soured an other- 
wise cheerful nature. [ll back up that 
statement in a few minutes—in the last 
paragraph, to be exact. Furthermore, 
these mean beards, when Mennenized, 
come off smoothly, gently and as closely 
as you like. The skin isn’t drawn or 
irritated. There is no after-smart. 

For Mennen’s, in addition to being a 
great beard softener, is a skin conditioner. 
It contains Boro-glycerine. After one 
Mennen shave, Boro-glycerine is the 
name of a friend. It is a healing emolient 
which softens and relaxes skin tissues, 
is os antiseptic and keeps your skin 
soft, pliable, and healthy.. A tough beard 
almost invariably means tender and 
easily irritated skin. 

The creamy, non-drying Mennen lather 
can be built with any water—cold or 
hard—without rubbing with fingers. 


_ Buy a tube of Mennen’s. Use it for a week. If not con- 
vinced, send tube to me and I will refund purchase price. 


in 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE MENNEN Company 
Newark. A.J. U.S. 4. 
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Send 75c for a pound of 
the delicious Planters 
Pennant Salted Peanuts 
in the blue tin box— 
sealed to keep the nuts 
crisp and fresh. 


“When you are hungry 
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at bed-time 


how good those golden-brown, salted nuts 
can taste! How deliciously they satisfy 
the appetite! And how nutritious and 
easily digestible. 


Make the Nickel Lunch the bed-time 
lunch or the ’tween-meal lunch or the 
desk lunch or the “emergency ration.” 
Any time you eat them, they are good— 
and good for you too! Anywhere in the 
5c glassine bag. 

Made by the Planters Nut & Chocolate 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Suffolk, Va., 
Chicago, New York, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco. 


PENNANT SALTED 


PEANUTS 


British Natural Scene 


By FRANCIS W. HIRST — 


Recent vandalism has taught me, too cruelly, 
and too late, the moral value of such scenes as 
those in which I was brought up; and given it 
me, for my duty to the future, to teach the 
Love of the fair Universe around us, as the be- 
ginning of Piety, and the end of Learning. 

—RuskIn: Fors Clavigera, Letter 92. 


HEREVER in the world mechanical 

progress is advancing arm in arm with 
the hideous but irresistible, and, I suppose, 
on the whole, desirable thing called 
modern civilization, there you may be sure 
scenes of natural beauty and historical as- 
sociations are in danger of being spoiled, 
desecrated or destroyed. In every step of 
man’s slow, half-reluctant ascent from bar- 
barism warriors have desolated the face of 
Nature and wrought havoc on the achieve- 
ments of art; though chivalry sometimes 
responded to a poet’s plea, “The great 
Emathian conqueror bid spare the house of 
Pindarus,” and “‘Sad Electra’s poet had the 
power to save the Athenian walls from ruin 
bare.” 

More ruin is wrought by modern mili- 
tarism, thanks to chemical invention and 
mechanical development. But since the 
Great Rebellion, as its royalist historian 
called it, England has mercifully been 
spared the ravages of war. 

Almost every one of our counties has its 
antiquities. The ivy-mantled towers of a 
ruined castle, or a venerable church, or the 
broken arches of an. abbey are often the 
fairest features of a rural landscape. When 
a thing is both beautiful and ancient there 
is a double reason for preserving it. But we 
have learned by experience to beware of 
renovation. Every lover of art would shud- 
der at the thought of Tintern or Melrose 
being “‘restored.”” Our generation has ac- 
quired a new taste both for the venerable 
in art and for the beautiful in Nature. But 
how came it? Are we duly grateful to Sir 
Walter Scott, Byron, Shelley, Keats and 
the Lake Poets, who taught our ancestors 
to value and cherish every spot that Na- 
ture, art, legendary romance and historic 
fame have made lovely or memorable? To 
them and to other poets, historians, novel- 
ists and antiquarians we owe much of the 
public spirit and munificence that in the 
last century have preserved not only pre- 
cious monuments like Stonehenge or the 
Roman Wall, not only the splendid remains 
of medieval buildings—heretofore used as 
quarries by neighboring towns and vil- 
lages—but patches of ancient forest with 
their immemorial oaks, parks and com- 
mons, glades and waterfalls, from private 
rapacity or commercial vandalism. 


Far From the Madding Crowd 


Before the steam age Europe had no 
great cities except London and Paris. In 
the seventeenth century Pepys noted with 
amazement a spot in Bristol so shut in by 
houses that neither woods nor green fields 
could be seen. At that time Bristol was the 
second town of England. A half hour’s 
walk would take a citizen even of London 
into the country. In those days the towns 
had their smells and plagues, but rural 
life had its drawbacks. The roads were very 
bad, and some of them were infested by 
highwaymen. Where life and property were 
secure the rule of the squire and parson was 
complete; and one who prized liberty 
might well prefer to live within the bound- 
aries of a chartered borough. 

No wonder then that with changed condi- 
tions popular taste has changed. The con- 
centrated population of urban areas needs 
not only parks and squares and playing 
grounds but also the fresh air of rural dis- 
tricts. Your modern townsman in the holi- 
day season seeks solitude ‘‘far from the 
madding crowd.” That is one reason why 
the passion for wild grandeur, planted by 
poets and artists, has grown so fast. A 
barren mountain side or a lonely moor was 
not appreciated by many before the indus- 
trial revolution. But for the growth of 
factories and of a factory population, Scott 
and Wordsworth, Constable and Turner 
could not have made or ministered so suc- 
cessfully to a new taste. By these masters 
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For Touring Too— 


Itis an all-round family car 


For touring the Coach has the comfort 
and charm of an observation car. The 
family is seated in the cozy intimacy, of 
one compartment. Ample leg room 
and deep soft seats allow comfortable 
lounging. Luggage is carried in a 
special compartment, safe from dust 
and damp. 


You will be proud of the Coach and the 
way it is received everywhere. There 
are 40,000 in service. 


But the crowning enjoyment is in the 
performance and reliability of the 
Super-Six. It steers as easily as a bicycle. 
The new Super-Six motor 1s so powerful 


7-Pass. Phaeton - - 


and flexible that gear shifting is seldom 
necessary. And it is so smooth there is 


no distraction from the enjoyment of 


the trip. 


The Super-Six is simple and inexpensive 
to care for. All parts are accessible. 
Lubrication is a clean operation—done 
with an oil-can. 


More than 140,000 Super-Sixes are in 
use. Thousands have exceeded seven 
years and 100,000 miles of service. 


At the new price the Hudson Coach is 
a value you cannot ignore. 


$1475 Coach - - $1525 Sedan - 


Freight From Detroit and Tax Extra 


Canadian Frices, F. O. B. Windsor; All Duty, Sales, Excise Taxes Paid 


Speedster - - $2125 


7-Pass. Phaeton - - $2200 


Coach - - $2275 Sedan - = $3150 


$2095 
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Market Street, 
San Francisco, 
A canyon of commerce, 


ACH YEAR in California is better 
ke= the one before. Each year brings 
greater average wealth—greater re- 

turns from agricultureand industry. Eachyear 
life goes forward in comfort and enjoyment 
for thousands of new families—neighbors to 
those who came earlier and prospered. Very 
likely you should be among them. Ifyou want 
to live in California, there is room for you. 
Rose-covered homes in city and country, 

a prosperity that manifests itself in more than 
800,000 passenger automobiles, a country 
life that istruly suburban inits close conneétion 
with metropolitan aétivities and recreations 
are as real a part of California life as the yearly 
crop return of four hundred million dollars— 
the largest per capita crop return in America. 


What Everybody Owns 


Mountains and sea—redwood groves and 
national parks, rivers and trout streams— 
these are for everyone. Six or seven hours 
—perhaps less—from the warmest weather 
of the tremendously fertile Great Valley of 
California are the cool waters of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, golden ocean beaches, or cool 
mountain resorts witha breeze off the snows. 
And all the year—whenever there’s a half 
day to spare—Californians are out to play 
as hard as they work. 


A Commonwealth of Cities 


If the Great Valley with its millions of fer- 
tile acres tributary to San Francisco Bay is 
one vast farm, it is almost equally one vast 
city—in reality, scores of cities large and 
small, tied together by miles of trunk lines 
and laterals of the State Highway system. 
Over these, the farmer moves his crops at 
low cost. His wife drives in to the good stores 
and smart shops that are found nearly every- 
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mig 


California’s earliest oranges, 
An orchard home 100 miles north of San Francisco. 


Where today is good 


~and 


lomorrow is better, 


where, or to a meeting in some flower- 
trellised women’s club house and in the cool 
evening the whole family may motor to a 
dance or motion picture in town. Country 
and city, in California, are inseparably joined. 


The New Pioneers 
Experience and expert knowledge available 
to all have replaced in California the pioneer- 
ing stage of agriculture and business success. 
And California’s pioneering spirit goes ahead 
in the development of life’s advantages— 
superb rural schools, often with theatres and 
gymnasiums; inexpensive hydro -eleétric 
power indoors and out,telephones,autos and 
radio sets. Quick access to big cities, and 
many months of fine weather in which to 
enjoy out-of-door life in wonderful, natural 
recreation grounds are other California ad- 
vantages not estimated in dollars. 


Greater Returns—and Why 


Work—yes! And, in California’s Great 
Valley, Nature adds a year-round growing 
season, abundant water supply, and weather 
conditions you can rely upon. Today there 
are a million acres of irrigated lands alone, 
close to towns and cities, ready for families 
who know how to get along and have a mod- 
erate nest egg. ‘Take advantage of the low 
round trip Summer Excursion fares on all 
roads starting May 15, and visit California 
this summer. 

Californians Inc., a non-profit organiza- 
tion of citizens and institutions interested in 
the sound development of the State will be 
glad to tell you more about these opportuni- 
ties. Fill in and mail the coupon on this page 
and wewill send you without cost the 48 page 
illustrated booklet “California, Where Life is 
Better.” Write today. Address: 


HEADQUARTERS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ee 


= 
CALIFORNIANS Inc., 


140 Montgomery St., Room 508-C, San Francisco, California 
Please send me your book on California. 


. Street 


State 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
Royal Botanic Society, the leading uni- 
versities, the Selborne Society, the Society 
of Antiquarians, and the like. One member 
is named by the Trustees of Public Reser- 
vations, Massachusetts. The late Lord 
Bryce was a vice president and active 
member of the trust. Another member of 
the council is Lord Eversley, better known 
as George Shaw-Lefevre, who founded the 
Commons Preservation Society and has 
probably done more than any other man 
alive to preserve public rights of way and 

common lands from encroachment. 
Nearly a hundred properties in England 


_ and Wales are now held and administered 
_by the trust, often in codperation with 


local authorities. | Local corresponding 
members in all parts of Great Britain per- 


| form valuable services; and the secretary 


is in touch with a dozen or more corre- 
spondents in New England, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The funds 
of the society, consisting of annual sub- 
scriptions, special subscriptions, rents and 
legacies, are used for maintaining buildings 
and lands, and also for acquiring new 
properties. Just now a special effort is 
being made to purchase Cissbury Ring 
near Worthing, one of the largest camps of 
early neolithic man, so celebrated for its 
flints that the archeologists have dubbed 
it the Sheffield of the neolithic-flint indus- 
try. 

The prospect from the hill is very fine; 
for you see on a clear day, Chanctonbury 
Ring, long stretches of the South Downs, 
Beachy Head and the Isle of Wight. 

A correspondent of mine notices how 
many Americans are interested in the Na- 
tional Trust, but says it does not surprise 
him, “for I often think they see more of 
our country than we do.’”’ An American 
traveler who has a few weeks to spend in 
England will be better able to live up to 
this compliment if he procures the annual 
report of the trust from the secretary, The 
National Trust for Places of Historic Inter- 
est and Natural Beauty, 25 Victoria Street, 
London, 8. W. It will serve him as a guide- 
book to many quiet out-of-the-way scenes 
of wondrous beauty and Old World charm. 

In looking back on what I have seen in 
the States my imagination and retrospec- 
tive vision play most vividly round scenes 
of natural grandeur or historic memory— 
the Grand Cafion, Niagara, the view of 
San Francisco Bay, the giant redwoods of 
California, the high Sierras, the Arabian 
coloring of the Great Salt Lake, the homes 
of Washington and Jefferson, the State 
House, in Boston, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, and the old Spanish Mission 
at Santa Barbara. 


National Trust Properties 


If our own scenery is less grand it pre- 
sents within a small compass a rich variety 
of picturesque interest and hallowed asso- 
ciations, whose spell is cast on every lover 
of Nature and every student of our joint 
history. When I read the glowing lines of 
Macaulay’s Armada I remember that the 
descendants of the Virginians and of the 
Pilgrim Fathers experience the same pride 
in the prowess of our Elizabethan mariners 
and feel the same thrill as they read of the 
beacon fires which lit up this little realm 
and roused our common ancestors to de- 
fend their island against the power and 
might of Spain: 


Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Mal- 
vern’s lonely height; 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the 
Wrekin’s crest of light; 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth on 
Ely’s stately fane, 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all 
the boundless plain; 

Till Belvoir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lin- 
coln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the 
wide vale of Trent; 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on 
Gaunt’s embattled pile, 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the 
burghers of Carlisle. 


Skiddaw, the most imposing of English 
mountains, is still private property; but 
its neighbor Seafell is now England’s prop- 
erty; and local munificence, codperating 
with the National Trust, has also acquired 
many fine landscapes round Derwentwater 
and Ullswater. : 

Wordsworth, after a climb, once de- 
scribed the view from Sca Fell Pikes of 
Eskdale, Donnerdale and the Duddon 
Sands. ‘‘The majesty of the mountains 
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mB ERCE 


To some fhe call of fhe open highway and fhe open 
car comes each year with the first red-breasted robin 


and fhe first balmy breeze. 


And none feel it more strongly fhan those who 


know fhe fhrill of swift, smoofh motion behind fhe 
Dual-Valve engine in fhe Pierce-Arrow Runabout. 


Even fhe casual eye cannot fail to get its message 
of quick dashes about town — of foursomes to the golf 
links wifh two in fhe cozy rumble seat and bags in 
fhe commodious luggage compartment — of skimming 
swiftly and securely for miles and miles over fhe green- 


bordered roadways. 


One senses fhe fact fhat here is transportation 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


from which masterful building has eliminated fhe 
slightest element of doubt or uncertainty. Perfect 
reliability is a known quantity. 

One notes, too, fhat fhe stateliness of carriage, by 
which all Pierce-Arrow Motor Cars are characterized, 
is maintained in fhe Runabout, yet artfully tempered to 
allow a certain jauntiness of line —a smartness of top 
and a charming color contrast between exterior finish 
and leather, which are permissible in a car of fhis type. 


Pierce-Arrow dealers are now exhibiting, in addi- 
tion to all-season enclosed cars, fhe very latest creations 
in Pierce-Arrow Open Cars. Any dealer will be 
happy to arrange a demonstration upon request. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Open Cars $5250 + Closed Cars $7000 


At Buflalo—War tax additional 


Prices in Canada upon application 
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What are your 
floors worth ? 


It doesn’t follow that your floors 
should be marred or the floor cover- 
ings torn just because you have to 
move your furniture about every day. 


That used to be so. 


Nowadays, Bassick Casters solve the 
problem of floor and furniture protec- 
tion. They roll and swivel smoothly 
and respond to light pressure, take 
the inequalities from rug to hard- 
wood floor and over door sills with 
less jolting, and make the furniture 
‘‘weigh’’ less to you. No wrenching ° 
and racking of heavy pieces. 


Write for Booklet, ‘‘The Cost 
of the Neglected Inch.”’ 


Bassick Casters come in the blue and yellow 
package, four to the set. Your dealer will 
know what types of casters to give you. Be 
sure and look for the Bassick name on the box. 


And every piece of furniture you buy 
should be equipped with Bassick casters. 


assiCK 


asters 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Se 
b Bassick . 


> <cOR ANY { 
FURNITURE 


For thirty years the 
leading makers of high- 
grade casters for the 
home, office, hospital, 
warehouse and factory. 
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the wind that blew upon them from the 
lake; they looked so gay, ever glancing, 
ever changing.’”’ Wordsworth transmuted 
her charming prose into heavenly poetry 
and made Gowbarrow holy ground: 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 
A poet could not but be gay, ~ 
In such a jocund company ; 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


That wealth has been preserved for us by 
the society whose services to the nation 
I am celebrating. 


Hazlitt’s Visit With Coleridge 


To turn from Westmoreland to Somer- 
set, and from Wordsworth to his friend and 
rival genius, Coleridge. The Coleridge 
Cottage at Nether Stowey, in Somerset, 
was presented to the National Trust in 
1909 by the Coleridge Cottage Preserva- 
tion Committee. This cottage, valued at 
the modest rental of seven pounds a year, 
was lent to Coleridge by his friend Thomas 
Poole. Nether Stowey is recognized as 
classic ground by all lovers of English 
poetry, for it was here that Coleridge com- 
posed The Ancient Mariner and Christabel. 
Here, too, after an opium dream, he wrote 
down the wonderful fragment of Kubla 
Khan. On awaking from the dream he 
began to write, and had put down the 
fifty-four lines we possess when, alas, he 
was interrupted by a visitor and the re- 
mainder vanished from his mind. Cole- 
ridge was visited at Nether Stowey by 
Hazlitt and Lamb, and above all by Words- 
worth, who came with his sister Dorothy 
to Alfoxden in the neighborhood. The two 
agreed to combine forces in a volume, in 
which Wordsworth should make poetry 
out of the commonplace, while Coleridge 
should make real the supernatural by dra- 
matic presentment of the emotions aroused. 
Hence proceeded the Lyrical Ballads, 
epoch-making in English literature, and 
the first step in the Romantic Revival. 
Coleridge’s principal contribution was, of 
course, The Ancient Mariner. It was 
planned during a walk across the Quan- 
tocks in November, 1797. We may almost 
celebrate the Quantocks as the Parnassus 
on which modern English poetry was born. 

Before visiting Nether Stowey—‘‘my 
own lovely cottage,’’ as Coleridge once 
called it—one should read that superb essay 
of Hazlitt entitled My First Acquaintance 
with Poets. Hazlitt was living in 1798 at 
Wem, in Shropshire, where his father was a 
dissenting minister. In that year Coleridge, 
who was in temporary charge of a Unita- 
rian congregation at Shrewsbury, came 
over to visit them. He took a walk with 
young Hazlitt, was attracted by his philo- 
sophie temperament, and overjoyed the lad 
by an invitation, giving as his address “‘ Mr. 
Coleridge, Nether-Stowey, Somersetshire,”’ 
where “‘he should be glad to see men in a 
few weeks’ time.” 

Soon afterwards Hazlitt set out on foot 
through Worcester, Gloucester and Upton 
to Bridgwater: 


I arrived and was well received. The country 
about Nether-Stowey is beautiful, green and 
hilly, and near the sea shore. . . . In the after- 
noon Coleridge took me over to All-Foxden, a 
romantic old family mansion of the St. Aubins, 
where Wordsworth lived. It was then in the 
possession of a friend of the poet’s, who gave 
him the free use of it. . . . Wordsworth him- 
self was from home, but his sister kept house 
and set before us a frugal repast; and we had 
free access to her brother’s poems, the Lyrical 
Ballads, which were still in manuscript. 


A day or two afterwards Wordsworth 
arrived from Bristol at Coleridge’s cottage. 
Hazlitt was struck by his gaunt Don 
Quixote-like appearance and rolling gait. 
Looking out of the low latticed window, 
Wordsworth said, ‘““How beautifully the 
sun sets on that yellow bank.” The essay- 
ist remarks: 


I thought within myself: ‘‘With what eyes 
these poets see Nature,”’ and ever after, when I 
saw the sunset stream upon the objects facing 
it, conceived I had made a discovery, or thanked 
Mr. Wordsworth for having made one for me! 
We went over to All-Foxden again the day fol- 
lowing, and Wordsworth read us the story of 
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Smart Style—Much Comfort—Fine Behavior 


| ener passengers find utter comfort in this su- 
perbly beautiful Paige. In spite of its close- 
coupled smartness, the interior is amply large. 
Step inside! Here are two finely upholstered, 
individual chairs forward—inviting, restful. 


For greater entrance-way to the rear seat, 
the back of the near chair tilts ahead, while 
the entire chair moves to the left on a con- 
cealed track. Inthe wide rear seat three ride at 
complete ease—companionably close to those 
in front. 

This steel-paneled body of anti-squeak con- 
struction is Paige’s finest accomplishment in 
enclosed cars. Costly fabric decorates the inte- 
rior and upholsters deeply cushioned seats. Sil- 
vered fittings, etched domeand quarter-lights, 
taffeta shades and a vanity case are features all 
women will appreciate. 


All instruments, including gasoline gauge, 
are beneath a glass panel in a walnut dash. The 
steering-wheel is walnut with finger-ty pe con- 
trols, and the steering-column adjustable to the 
driver’s convenience. A heater supplies winter 
warmth. 


7 -passenger Phaeton $2450 

4-passenger Phaeton $2450 

3-passenger Roadster $2695 
5-passenger Brougham $2850 


Bt Beer Abort Ul pedi] 
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Above all, this Paige’s fine behavior and 
ease of handling invite confidence. Its docility 
is delightful. The frailest woman can drive 
this Paige Brougham practically without a 
lesson—and with a sense of security rarely 
equaled. Automatic windshield wiper, and 
rear-view mirror, give assured view of the road 


ahead and behind. 
Milady’s daintiest gowns are happily pro- 


tected. Storm, dust, wind, are forever banished. 
Yet door and side windows may be completely 
lowered for as much openness as any touring 
car could give. 

In this Ideal Paige Brougham‘you may go 
to theater, country club, shopping, or touring, 
and with no need to carry bundles or golf clubs 
or luggage inside. The locked compartment 
in the rear will carry golf bags with clubs 45 
inches long, and half a dozen big suitcases. 


Smart style—much comfort—fine behavior 
—these are yours in unequaled measure in our 
Ideal Paige Brougham. And no one can name 
a penny’s worth of equipment which needs to 
be added. Every Paige isa complete car ! 


5-passenger Touring Sedan $3235 
7-passenger Sedan $3235 
7-passenger Limousine $3435 


Prices at Detroit, Tax Extra 
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Suffolk County Court House, 
Boston, Mass., has floors 
of Blabon ‘‘Invincible’’ 


Blabon Floors 
| for public build 


THE SATURDAY 


This Court Room of the 


Battleship Linoleum. 


! 


Wherever you go you can see Blabon 
floors in municipal buildings, libraries, 
churches, auditoriums, hospitals, business 
offices, clubs, and similar institutions. 


They are widely chosen because they 
withstand the constant tread and scuff of 
feet, and endure through years of service. 


Their beautiful colorings and _ artistic 
designs have enlarged the utility of 
linoleum. Their plain colors and inlaid 
patterns go through to the burlap back, 
and keep clear and bright as long as the 
linoleum lasts. When waxed and polished 
their beauty is enhanced, and the floor 
is even easier to clean. If cemented down 
over builders’ felt paper these floors are 
permanent. Any Blabon dealer can send 
or recommend an experienced man to do 
the work. 

Blabon floors are sanitary. They are 
easy to keep clean, and economical to 
maintain. For genuine linoleum look for 
the name Blabon. Write for illustrated 
booklet. 


Blabon Rugs are genuine linoleum 

Beautiful patterns and colorings. Sanitary, moth- 
proof, and durable. They lie flat without fastening. 
Folder showing 22 patterns in colors sent upon 
request. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 
Established 72 years 


ART Linoleums 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


Important Notice: 
Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made 
upona felt paper base 
are not linoleum, and 


to describe, advertise 
or sell them as linole- 
um isayiolationof the 
law. Felt paper floor 
coverings haveablack 
interior whichiseasily 
detected upon exam- 
ining the edge. 


ings 


EVENING POST 
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In 1786 an unknown sailor was murdered 
by three tramps who were afterwards hung 
in chains on the spot. This gruesome trag- 
edy from the first fascinated the public 
mind, possibly owing to the contrast be- 
tween foul deed and fair landscape. The 
view from Hindhead has been described by 
a local writer: ‘‘Northward can be seen the 
Charterhouse School above Godalming, the 
ridge of the Hog’s Back, the low-lying 
Aldershot Hills, the Fleet Pond in Hamp- 
shire and the more distant hills which ex- 
tend into Berkshire; to the northeast are 
the high grounds of Wimbledon Common; 
to the east is Leith Hill and tower, with the 
Hambledon Hills in the middle distance; 
to the south lies the wide wooded plain of 
the Sussex Weald; and to the southwest 
are the downs of Hampshire, terminating 
in the high grounds above Portsmouth.” 

When Tennyson’s home at Freshwater, 
in the Isle of Wight, became infested by 
trippers he built himself Aldworth, on 
Blackdown, a hill joining Hindhead. There 
for the remainder of his life the poet found 
restful solitude. 

One at least of Robin Hood’s haunts—in 
Sherwood Forest or elsewhere—ought 
surely to be numbered among the National 
Trust’s possessions. I lived in my boyhood 
very near a sylvan scene of his exploits 
and would like to feel sure that it will be 
preserved from the spread of factory civi- 
lization. But Wicken Fen, Cambridgeshire, 
takes us back to Hereward the Wake, an- 
other popular hero of the struggle against 
the Normanrule. Hereward held theswamp 
fastnesses of the Isle of Ely against William 
the Conqueror in 1070 and 1071, A. D. 
Most of our East Anglian fens have been 
drained, but Wicken Fen remained secluded 
and untouched till the end of last century. 
Then it was threatened. A few acres were 
bought and given to the trust in 1899. 
Since then, in 1912 and later, several 
hundred more acres have been added by be- 
quest and purchase, Last year a watcher’s 
cottage was completed and a watcher in- 
stalled, and permission given to the Botany 
School of Cambridge University to build a 
hut for the purpose of studying the flora. 
As almost the last remnant of the primeval 


| fen land of East Anglia, Wicken Fen is 


deemed very precious by botanists and en- 
tomologists, for it abounds in rare plants 
and insects. 


Making Nature the Fashion 


So far I have omitted Scotland, the home 
of metaphysicians, romanticists and money- 
makers; of David Hume, Walter Scott and 
Andrew Carnegie! Though no Scottish so- 
cieties are affiliated with the trust, the uni- 
versities of Glasgow, Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews nominate members of the council; 
and in the last two years the council has 
twice interfered with success to prevent the 
disfigurement of Highland scenery by 
electric-power undertakings. Here let me 
pause to lay a wreath on the tomb of Sir 
Walter Scott, from whose poems and novels 
our great-grandfathers imbibed the passion 
for wild and romantic scenery. In this re- 
spect The Lady of the Lake—1810—exer- 
cised a transcendent influence. Who does 
not recall its prelude, the stag hunt in the 
Trossachs, culminating in a picture of the 
loveliest of Scottish lakes? 


Where, gleaming with the setting sun, 
One burnished sheet of living gold, 
Loch Katrine lay beneath him roll’d; 
In all her length far winding lay, 
With promontory, creek and bay, 
And islands that, empurpled bright, 
Floated amid the livelier light, 

And mountains, that like giants stand, 
To sentinel enchanted land. 


Henceforward it became the fashion to 


_ admire lakes and mountains; and when 


Rokeby appeared, with its glowing land- 
scapes of North Yorkshire, Tom Moore 
suggested sarcastically that Scott was com- 
ing south to do every countryseat between 
Edinburgh and London. Soon afterwards 
Scott’s vogue gave way to Byron’s more 
rhetorical muse. At that time Shelley, 
whose centenary we have just celebrated, 
was totally neglected; but Shelley’s worship 
of Nature—of skies, clouds, mountains 
and rivers—has had a far-reaching influ- 
ence. Byron felt it more than any other 
of Shelley’s contemporaries. They first met 
at Geneva, in 1816, and under Shelley’s 
inspiration Byron wrote the third canto of 
Childe Harold, his first really great achieve- 
ment in poetry. Henceforward Byron be- 
came a rhapsodist of Nature, though Pope 
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THE 


nter’s over ! 


ut you can start to save 
next Winter’s coal right now 


\ EW lumps of coal in the Spring 
sunlight—all that is left of the 
nsthat were rushed across the 
utry last winter to keep your 
u: warm. One of the most acute 
al hortages the country has ever 
on is over. You would proba- 
y ‘ke to forget it. 


Bit that would be a mistake. 


Nw, while your furnace is shut 
Ww, is just the time to have your 
ol heating system inspected care- 
ly Is your heater properly insu- 
ie? ‘Are the pipes properly 
vezd? If they are bare or not 
oprly covered you wasted a good 
al f coal last winter. 


ye your pipes covered with 
Proved Asbestocel. Do it now! 
‘sul mean a big saving of coal 
ic has in the past been lost 


Asb 


through radiation from bare pipes and 
heaters. This pipe covering is called 
“Improved”’ Asbestocel for a good 
reason. Corrugations run crosswise 
around this insulation as well as length- 
wise, forming innumerable small cells. 

This construction prevents air from 
circulating freely within the covering. 
And circulating air is the cause of 
the wastefulness of other coverings. 


Get your plumber or heating man 
into your cellar at once. You may 
think that your heating system is as 
heat-tight as you can make it. At any 
rate he can tell you, and hemay be able 
to save you money. Get in touch with 
him to-day and you will have less to 
fear from any future coal shortage. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., Dept. A 
Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in 56 Large Cities 


For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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Where to buy Astestocel 


The same people who repair your 
furnace and piping system will install 
Improved Asbestocel for you. Look 
for the red band on 
the inside end of each 


Please have my heating plant inspected. 
I want to know how Improved Asbestocel 
can help it to do a better job. Also send 
me the booklet, “Bare Pipes Waste Fuel.” 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Artistic window effects 


begin with the shades! 


—and Brenlin window shades assure lasting 
beauty at little cost 


The decorative possibilities of a 
room center largely about the 
windows. In the way they are 
handled lies much of the success 
of your interior scheme. 


And decorators say that artistic 
window effects begin with 
the shades! For window 
shades are the back- 
ground for your dra- 
peries. 


Worn, faded shades, 
full of cracks and pin- 
holes, are one of the little 
jarring notes that mar 
the beauty of a room. 


With shades of Bren- 
lin, beautiful and long 
wearing, a perfect win- 
dow background is 
effected. For Brenlin is an excep- 
tional shade fabric, with body 
enough to hang straight and firm 
without looking stiff or hard. 


And the Brenlin colors are lovely 
—soft and rich, harmonizing with 
any decorative scheme. Expertly 
applied by hand, they are sun and 
water proof. Brenlin Duplex, 
showing a different color for each 
side, is also widely used with 
artistic effect. 


Scratch a piece of ordinary 
window-shade material 
lightly. Tiny particles of 
chalk or clay “‘filling’’ fall 


out. BRENLIN has no fill- 
ing—it outwears several 
ordinary shades 


The wearing quality of Brenlin is 
several times that of ordinary 
shade material. 
specially woven so fine and close 
that it needs none of the clay or 
chalk filling that so soon falls out, 


For Brenlin is 


leaving the shade limp, 
cracked and full of tiny 
holes. 


With Brenlin shades 
your windows are hand- 
somely equipped for any 
decorative scheme—and 
at so little cost! For after 
all Brenlin costs very lit- 
tle—and how muchit adds 
in beauty and offers in 
wear! The name Brenlin 
is perforated or embossed 
on the edge. If-you don’t 


know where to get it, write us; 
we'll see that you are supplied. 


““How to shade and decorate 
your windows correctly’’— Free 


We will send you a copy of this instruc- 
tive booklet on how to improve the 
beauty of your home with correct shad- 
ing and decoration of your windows. 
Samples of Brenlin in several colors will 
come with it. 

For windows of less prominence, Cam- 
argo or Empire shades give you best value 
in shades made the ordinary way. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


‘The oldest window shade house in America’”’ 
Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Camden, N. J. Branches: New 
York City, Philadelphia, Dallas, Texas, and Portland, Ore. 
Owner of the good will and trade-marks of the J. C. Wemple Co. 
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Among its earliest members were Sir T. F. 
Buxton, E. N. Buxton, who did great serv- 
ice in enlarging Epping Forest, Tom 
Hughes, author of Tom Brown’s School 
Days, Professor Huxley, James Bryce, 
Henry Fawcett, Thomas Farrer, Leslie 
Stephen, John Lubbock and John Stuart 
Mill, who had been converted to com- 
mons preservation by his philosophic rad- 
ical friend, George Grote, the historian. 

The public spirit of a comparatively small 
group of individuals, and the infectious zeal 
of a few authors, journalists and members 
of parliament achieved marvelous results 
at a comparatively small expense. In this 
cause men and women labor for love. The 
regular income of the society from subscrip- 
tions has been only from five hundred to 
seven hundred pounds ayear. Special funds 
have been raised from time to time for 
lawsuits, and expert advice has been given 
gratis to local champions of public rights 
against private landlords and corporations. 

One of the society’s first exploits was on 
Hampstead Heath. This great playground, 
now crowded with Londoners on every 
holiday, was in danger of being built over 
by a lord of the manor. After prolonged 


| eontroversy it was saved by payment of 


forty-five thousand. pounds, the money be- 
ing found by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works a few years after the foundation of 
the society. In the 80’s and 90’s the heath 
was enlarged by the payment of further 
and much larger sums. 

Berkhampstead Common was rescued by 
more sensational means in 1866 from in- 
closure by Lord Brownlow, whose agent 
had coolly inclosed four hundred and thirty- 
four acres. After careful consultation the 
leaders of the society decided to resort to 
the old practice of abating the nuisance by 
forcible removal of all the fences. A squad 
of workers, armed with spades and crow- 
bars, was sent from London one night in 
March, 1866. They detrained at Tring. A 
moonlight march of three miles brought 
them to the common, and by daylight Lord 
Brownlow’s fences, two miles in all, were 
leveled to the ground. They were never 
replaced. Public sentiment was too strong. 
Finally a decision in the law courts affirmed 
the rights of the Berkhampstead Common- 
ers to herbage and pannage, and to the 
cutting of turf and gorse against the preten- 
sions of the lord of the manor. Asa result, 
Berkhampstead Common remains open and 
uninclosed, a splendid stretch of down and 
woodland bordering on London’s suburbs. 


Whaat a Royal Forest Is 


Wimbledon is now famous for its All- 
England Tennis Club and international 
tournaments. Wimbledon Common, on 
which Julius Cesar is believed to have en- 
camped, was saved in 1871 by a successful 
litigation, undertaken by commoners with 


| the society’s support, against the lord of the 
| manor. 
| vate citizens, 


Much has been done since by pri- 
led by Mr. Richardson 
Evans—founder of the Scapa Society, 
which aims at preventing advertisers from 


| disfiguring scenes of natural beauty—to 


extend and improve the amenities of this 
fine expanse, now stretching several miles 
from Putney Heath to Richmond Park. 
In Anglo-Saxon and Norman times many 
forests belonged to the king, and the 
remains of these are in some tases crown- 
lands, administered by a government de- 
partment. They are not necessarily forests 
in the sense of being covered with trees. A 
royal forest was defined by an old writer as 


WHY GERMANY DROW 
HER CREDIT 


(Continued from Page 7) “7 


then hands the marks back. The govern- 
ment does not get the dollars. The hotel 
proprietor pays the tax over to the govern- 
ment in the government’s own paper money. 

What else does inflation conceal? 

It conceals the fact that Germany does 
not pay reparations out of her own re- 
sources. Here appears the most colossal 
swindle since the invention of money. 
When a German banker says ‘‘We have 
had to'print money to pay reparations,” he 
is quite sane. It makes perfect sense if you 
turn it upside down. He cannot say ‘‘We 
have had to print money in order to make 
other people pay our reparations.”’ That is 
the exact truth. All the cash ostensibly 
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In Strange Countries 


“he American abroad is sen- 
tive about the impression he 
rakes, and he takes particular 
lains towear the right things. 
he VAN HEUSEN solves the 
iollar problem smartly and 
pmforeaby for him. 
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In the Office 


The business man of today is 
as efficient in his appearance 
as in his achievement, which 
explains why, both for smart- 
ness and comfort, he selects 
the VAN HEUSEN collar. 


At the Races ) ZA 


ope i 


The races, being both infor- 
mal and fashionable, make 


sharp demands on a man’s 
taste in clothes; which is why 
particular men make ita point 
on such occasions to wear 
the VAN HEUSEN. 


On Board Ship 


Men at ease on shipboard 
are all the more at ease in 
the consciousness that the 
VAN HEUSEN gives them not 
only sheer comfort but the 
properly nonchalant air of 


smartness. 
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\t the Country Club 


(olf is not only a matter of 
ab arid ball, but of attire. 
(00d golfers,as wellas “dubs,” 
mlize this, and they wear 
te crisp and comfortable 
\\N HEUSEN. 


The open road... . a fine 
car....a VAN HEUSEN 
collar . . . . the wise motor- 
ist chooses his collar as he 
does his car—with an eye for 
both comfort and smartness. 


At Home At the Theatre 


In the evening at home, re- 
laxation need not affect one’s 
appearance, so far as the col- 
lar is concerned, if that collar 
is a VAN HEUSEN. 


Correctness in dinner clothes 
used to mean starchy dis- 
comfort, but now, with the 
advent of the VAN HEUSEN, 
men need no longer sacrifice 
comfort to smartness. 


N ROUTE WITH the VAN HEUSEN 


Travel the length and breadth of this country,and everywhere you will 
see men looking smarter and more at ease because of the VAN HEUSEN. 
§ Whether they are working or playing, lounging or on dress patade, 
men in these United States have discovered the comfort and the 
crispness inherent in this fine collar. § They have discovered the perfect 
curve which giant looms have woven into the VAN HEUSEN. § They have 
discovered the virtues of its permanent fold. §They have discovered 
that here is a collar seamless, bandless and sturdy; starchless, unlined, 
and correct. §They have discovered, in short, that the VAN HEUSEN 
is the world’s smartest collar. 


VAN HEUSEN 


ai = the Worlds Smariet COLLAR 


PHILLIPS-JONES CORPORATION 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Exploded Wheat 


With every food cell blasted 


Puffed to bubbles, 8 times normal size 


Puffed Wheat is whole wheat shaped as it grew, but puffed 


to airy globules, flimsy, flavory, thin. 


Over 125 million steam explosions are caused in every kernel. 
Thus the food cells are all blasted, so digestion is made easy 


and complete. 


This is Prof. Anderson’s process. 


The object is to make 


whole grains wholly digestible—to fit all the 16 vital elements 


to feed. 


Like toasted nut meats, puffed 


Another object is to make whole grains enticing. Children 


need them. 
noon and night. 


Puffed Grains are food confections. 


In this form they eat an abundance—morning, 


Children use them like 


nut meats—in candy making, as garnish on ice cream. 


They crisp them and douse with melted butter for after- 


school delights. 


In the morning they form the finest cereal dainties breakfast 


ever brings. 


For supper or at bedtime, there is nothing so delightful as 


Puffed Wheat or Rice in milk. 


If you want your children 
to eat more whole grains, 
here is the ideal form. These 
whole grains are tidbits, and 
they yield their entire nutri- 
ment. 


Puffed Wheat 


Puffed Rice 
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world’s own fault—not Germany’s. Dr. 
F. Schroeder, Secretary of State in the 
German Ministry of Finance, in a formal 
article on the German budget, speaks of 
“the obligation to unload paper marks 
upon the market in order to exchange them 
for foreign currencies” with which to pay 
reparations. 

The obligation to do so! The assump- 
tion is that as Germany was obliged to pay 
what she could not pay, she was obliged to 
sell counterfeit marks. Yet while exporting 
these marks, which represented only the 
cost of color printing, she was bending her 
labor not to make goods for export but to 
upbuild Germany—to build all these new 
dynamic agencies for the creation of wealth 
which the amazed eyes of the French be- 
held rising in the Ruhr Valley. It was 
cheaper to export paper marks and make 
other people pay than to pay herself. 

All this relates to cash payments. There 
have been payments also in kind, so-called, 
meaning deliveries of coal and coke and 
goods to the French direct. These pay- 
ments at least, the Germans insist, were 
made out of their own resources. They say 
this after they have been compelled to ad- 
mit that other people have paid the cash. 
But even as to payments in kind the case is 
debatable. 

Besides paper marks, large amounts of 
German bonds have been exported; and 
bonds have gone the way of marks. Their 
value has become extinct. Moreover, for a 
while, or until it was seen that foreign in- 
vestments in Germany were liable to be 
expropriated, there was a very large direct 
influx of outside capital. You could buy a 
high-class apartment house in Berlin for a 
few thousand American dollars; and it was 
irresistible until you began to get rents in 
paper marks of vanishing value and found 
you were forbidden by law to raise rents 
correspondingly. Then you wished you had 
left your money in dear American real 
estate. Likewise, for a few thousand Amer- 
ican dollars you could buy up the shares 
of a German stock company; but you 
might have nearly all the shares and still 
not be able to touch the property, because 
the minority German ‘shareholders by a 


legal system of plural voting could control’ 


it. They could do as they pleased with the 
profits. They could divert them from divi- 
dends to new construction.- Amateur foreign 
capital in time grew weary of chasing this 
rainbow and desisted; but not until a very 
large aggregate of good English pounds, 
American dollars, Dutch guilders and other 
money had disappeared without trace in 
the sea of marks. How much of it will safely 


| emerge remains to be seen. 


Taking Refuge in Bankruptcy 


The point here to be established is that 
by the sale abroad of worthless marks and 
of bonds that turned out ‘to be payable, 
interest and principal, in worthless marks, 
and in other ways, Germany has been able 
to command money and credit in gold coun- 
tries not only sufficient to pay all that has 
so far been paid in cash on account of rep- 
arations but to buy besides enormous quan- 
tities of goods from other countries, in 
excess of her exports—goods such as coal 
andships from Great Britain,cotton, copper, 
breadstuffs, fats and meat from the United 
States, and ores from Sweden and Spain. 
The amount of goods bought from other 
countries more than the amount she has 
sold to other countries is probably much 
greater than the whole of her payments in 
kind to France. So it is arguable and ap- 
parently true that except for what may be 
called spot deliveries of animals, equip- 
ment, and so on, after the Armistice, ac- 
cording to the treaty, Germany out of her 
own resources has paid nothing on repara- 
tions. What has been paid has come out of 
other countries. 1 | 

And having concealed the fact that Ger- 
many was not paying reparations, inflation 
concealed also the fact that she was in- 
creasingly able to pay. This it did by cre- 
ating about her an illusion of ruin. The 
world was unable to distinguish between 
financial and physical ruin. It did not real- 
ize that one could be without the other. It 
accepted the German picture. This was a 
picture of 60,000,000 people moved by 
despair and extortion to the brink of Bol- 
shevism. If the world continued to insist 
upon impossible reparations the worse folly 
would happen. The German people would 
go over the brink. The consequences of 
that be upon the world’s head. Then chaos 
in Europe. 


As to Bolshevism in Ge 
much to be said. If a eo 
sary, one is bound to say 
agine Germans paying rep 
than to imagine them embragi 
Bolshevism. That in any cage y 
disaster that threatened ther 
threatened the world with the p 
own finance—that is to say, 
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tors, if you mean to conserye 
and pay as little as possible, } 
ruptcy is not a disaster. Itisa; 
ruin of Germany’s finance must 
in that light. . 

All this time her physical 
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good—then inflation pays, as | 
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bankrupt can get a settlement 
creditors in the end and begin Q 
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Really comfortable fit, too! 
Man-size arm-holes; longer, wider 
legs; roomy chest and waist. Full 
size guaranteed. Pre-shrunk to 
stay true to size. 

And wear—how ‘it does wear! 

Evenly stitched seams. Strong 
webbing in back. Unchipped 
buttons sewed on to stay. 

That’s what you get for One 
Dollar in the Topkis Men’s 
Athletic Union Suit. No good 
dealer will ask more—but most 
will admit it’s worth more. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 
75cagarment; Boys’ Union Suits, 
Girls’ Bloomer Union Suits, 
and Children’s Waist Union 
Suits (5c: 


Write for new booklet, chock full of 


“inside stuff’ on underwear. It’s free. 


Trexis Brorners Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 


Ask your dealer for Topxis 


the Topxis label. 
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months a 
car worn out 
on poor 


miles in one : 
year on Mobiloil E 


Not a bearing 

burned out ~ not 
a spark-plug 
replaced 
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AT Ar Lat 


A Ford Story from Texas 


What bad roads and low speed 
taught this hustling salesman 


SALESMAN in Greenville, Texas, travels for one of 
the big tire companies. In much of his territory the 
roads are unusually poor. Occasionally he must travel for 
miles in low speed. He used to burn out a bearing about 
every two months. 
Every eight months his employers found it necessary to 
replace his used Ford with a new one. 
In 1921 another new Ford roadster was given him. Then 
this salesman began to use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” 


“FE” won—as usual. 


After one year with “E,” he reports: The car has run ap- 
proximately 26,000 miles. Not a single bearing has been 
replaced. Not a single spark plug has been removed. 


_ And the cost of lubrication has been cut to a third of what 
it was on his former car. 

The unusual growth in the use of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
throughout the whole country means only one thing: The 
proof of the oil is the using! 


While your engine is warm, draw off your old oil and refill 
with the proper amount of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” 
Send today to our nearest branch—or ask your dealer— 


for the booklet, “Your Ford—Four 


Economies in its Operation.” 


For the differential of Ford cars 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil “CC” or 
Mobilubricant as specified by the 
Chart of Recommendations. i 


IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloil from your dealer, it is 
safest to purchase in original packages. Look for the red 
Gargoyle on the container. 


The Vacuum Oil Company's Chart specifies the grade of 


Gargoyle Mobiloil for every make and model of car. _ Gar- 

soe (lines Z) is the correct grade for Fords. If you e 
rive another make of car, send for our booklet, “Correct eo 

Lubrication.” f i sf Ses 

DOMESTIC BRANCHES: i 

New York Boston Chicago 

(Main Office) Detroit Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia Minneapolis Kansas City, Kan. ae ee: 
Indianapolis Des Moines Dallas vacuuM OFL COMPANY 
Milwaukee Rochester Oklahoma City New 


u 
Buffalo : see . 
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their luck. They have retired to their 
estates. You will find them there, with the 
old feudal relation of interdependence he- 
tween lord and peasant naturally restored 
in an extraordinary manner, unhappy and 
disgruntled, yet living well, prospering in 
fact, because agriculture to the industrial 
dynast was as the complicated Ruhr ma- 
chine is to the French. It may be cajoled 
and threatened; it cannot be coerced. 

The industrialists and the socialists, 
combining in the Reichstag, lay requisi- 
tions upon a proportion of the grain pro- 
duced on large estates, and they are always 
disappointed. They cannot make the 
grain appear. Even in wartime the farmer 
has had to be coaxed. It would take the 
whole army to make him do what he is dis- 
inclined to do. So the nobles on the land 
are all right. But those who had learned 
a way of living off the land, in high and 
ornamented partnership with business— 
they have fared according to circumstances. 
Only those who could act for themselves 
have survived. Those who trusted busi- 
ness to take care of them have fallen. 
Thus one will see monocles in all sorts of 
places—in the best hotels and wine res- 
taurants where the pleasures of eating and 
drinking are very dear, and then in places 
where common people consort together. 
Many of them have gone to work. They 
have taken jobs. Others live precariously 
on the fragments of grandeur. Each noble 
for himself in this régime. The new indus- 
trial kings, like kings always, deriving their 
power from the people, had no compunc- 
tions about feeding nobility to demos. 

What the industrial dynasts were deeply 
concerned about was labor. They could 
no more bring off their program without 
docile labor than the old emperors could 
reach the crown at Rome without the aid 
of willing soldiers. And here one en- 
counters the ultimate German paradox. 
A country in which socialistic labor holds 
the form of supreme political power is 
tyrannically ruled by an industrial oli- 
garchy. The form is empty. 

The German explanation of this situa- 
tion are mainly two. 
“You want to know why labor with all its 
power has not attempted to control busi- 
ness. It is true, as you say, that it has 
confined itself to questions of hours and 
wages. Business in its own concerns is 
free. Labor has not tried to regulate it by 
law. You ask why this is so. The an- 
swer is that labor was too intelligent to act 
in ignorance. It does not understand busi- 
ness. It may learn in time how to control 


| it wisely. We shall see. For the present it 


knows enough to let business alone.” 


A Political Axiom Upset 


The industrialist says: ‘‘The explana- 
tion is that we have been able to keep labor 
fully employed at living wages. That is 
what it wants first of all. When we are un- 
able to hold it in that way—then, who 
knows?” 

Both explanations touch the truth with- 
out making it clear. If in fact from a 
knowledge of its own ignorance, and for no 
other reason, labor has declined the temp- 
tation to control business, it would be per- 
haps the most notable instance of popular 
self-restraint in modern times. But there 
is always the fact that the German people 
are German. One recalls an interview with 
Herr Rathenau, the man, since murdered, 
who in 1916 was bending German industry 
to war and dreaming dreams of a free 
world at the same time. The subject mat- 
ter became subtle. Wherein was it that the 
German people differed from others? 
What was the meaning of that experience 
known to every American and Englishman, 
of suddenly in the midst of a conversation 
losing contact with the German mind as if 
for a moment a foreign language had been 
introduced? 

“T know what you mean. Look!”’ he 
said, pointing from the window to the 
crowded street. ‘‘Nine in ten of the people 
you see down there are grandchildren of 
men and women who knew not how to an- 
swer a blow but with a prayer. They have 
still that drop of serf blood in their souls. 
That is what you cannot understand.” 

There was a revolution in Germany. 
They speak of it. They show you the bullet 
marks. A new order of things for better or 
worse, the fact that you must call the 
waiter Herr Ober to make him look at you, 
a general respect for labor, a sense of free- 
dom—all this is since the revolution. It 
was not much of a revolution. It could 
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is active; it is the activity of despair. In- 
dustry in fact is ruined. 

But here again is only the illusion of ruin. 
There are profits. There are enormous 
profits. But they are made away with. 
Why should anybody be so stupid as to be 
caught with a profit on his books? The 
government in spite of itself is obliged to 
tax profits for reparations. Therefore the 
patriotic and desirable way with profits is 
to spend them. They are returned to in- 
dustry, plowed under, sunk therein without 
statistical trace. They are spent for new 
buildings, new machines, new means to the 
production of new wealth; and all these 
new things are charged to expenses, like 
coal and labor. Hence no profits. 

First, the industrial dynasts got control 
of the government. That was easy to do. 
They hada program. The government had 
not. They knew economics and finance; 
the government did not. So in a situation 
essentially economic they took possession 
of the government’s mind. A saddle maker 
was president. Chancellors were changed 
until the dynasts got one of their own, Herr 
Cuno, of the Hamburg-American Line. 

Next they put a Chinese wall around Ger- 
many. Nobody could import or export 
goods without a license, and the industrial- 
ists, of course, were the proper people to 


say to whom and for what a license should | 
They admitted food for the people | 


issue. 
and raw materials for themselves, and ex- 


cluded nearly everything else. Result: No | 


foreign manufactures in German shops. 
The country is bare of foreign merchandise. 


Everything you want is there in the shops. | 


The appearance of many things is foreign. 
You can buy familiar brands of cameras, 
safety razors, pencils, dentifrice—all of Ger- 
man manufacture. Ford tried to get in and 
it was hopeless. A Ford car delivered 
would cost more than a very fine German 
car. Thus they reserved for themselves the 
whole internal demand for manufactures, 
and this demand as it turned out was enor- 
mous, owing first to the postwar deficits 
that had to be made good and then to the 
wild flight from the mark and to those buy- 
ing panics that were a manifestation of the 
hoarding impulse transferred from money 
to things. 2 


The Reconstructed Merchant Fleet 


Exports they rigidly controlled under two 
theories: First, that exports as far as pos- 
sible should represent the maximum of 
skilled labor applied to the minimum of 
raw material; and second, that the primary 
function of exports was not to pay repara- 
tions but to create private bank credits in 
foreign countries. 

Then these dynasts rolled their things 
together and embarked upon the program 
that has produced the enigma of a Germany 
that is technically bankrupt and at the 
same time greater than ever before in 
dynamic industrial power. 

In the vast dimness of unlimited inflation 
they created those amazing vertical integra- 
tions that begin with the coal and ore, con- 
trol every process up to the finished product, 
own the ships in which that product is ex- 
ported, and at last even the selling organiza- 
tion that disposes of the product in a 
foreign country. You see this clearly from 
a point of view at Hamburg. This is the 
premier German port. There are the 
ships—the Stinnes ships, loading the things 
that were made in Stinnes mills from 
Stinnes coal and Stinnes ore, consigned by 
Stinnes export managers on orders received 
by the Stinnes selling force abroad. Or you 
see the Hamburg-American ships in which 
other dynasts, integrated as Stinnes is, have 
proprietary shares. They produce their 
own raw materials, their own finished goods 
from those materials, export them from 
their own docks in their own ships, towed 
out of the harbor by their own tugs. They 
build their own ships. The dynasts make 
steel plates in the Ruhr and send them to 
Hamburg to be bolted together in the form 
of fabricated ships. 

The key to the whole German motive lies 
in ships. Before the war the German mer- 
cantile marine was the second in the world. 
It was about 5,000,000 gross tons. After 
the Armistice it was nothing—only about 
400,000 tons of old tubs. At the end of 
1922 it was 2,250,000 tons, with 500,000 
more under construction. This is to say, 
her whole prewar mercantile marine stood 
three-fifths restored, and there was a Ger- 
man ship again on every trade route where 
German ships had been before. Most of 
this postwar tonnage she built in her own 
yards with her own labor, but at the same 
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The Shingle 
that Never Curls 


AREY Asfaltslate Shingles are made on a heavy 
tough felt base (manufactured exclusively in the 
Carey Felt Mills). This high quality felt is combined 
with properly blended asphalts (refined in Carey’s 
own refineries) and backed by fifty years of manu- 
facturing experience. 


Carey Asfaltslate Shingles are surfaced with beautiful 
fadeless Indian red, sage green or blue-black crushed 
slate. Size of shingles, 8 by 12%4inches. Jumbo weight 
shingles are furnished in two sizes —large, 10 by 15%4 
inches, and regular, 8 by 12% inches. 


Carey Asfaltslate Shingles, Prepared Roll Roofing 
and Wallboard are on sale at lumber and building 
supply dealers. Carey Built-up Roofs of Asphalt Felt 
and Asbestos Felt are applied by reliable contract 
roofers everywhere. 


Ask your dealer first. If he cannot supply you, write us. 


Booklet, ‘‘In the Land of Flowers’”’ will be sent free on 
request to anyone interested in beautiful homes. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Dept. I, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1873 — Fifty Years of Progress — 1923 
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Tell your Sherwin-Williams dealer 
the surface you wish to protect or 
beautify and he will give you the 
right finish for that surface. 
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PAINTS anp 


Send 50c. (65c. in Canada) for the 
Home Painting Manual, 170 page 
book with 27 full page color plates. 
Address Department B 435 
The Sherwin-Williams Company 
601 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
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time, though unable to pay reparations, she 


_ bought 150 ships back from the Allies for 


| in its physical aspect. 


cash. 

This performance is prodigious merely 
It has another as- 
pect. While Germany is building nearly 
2,000,000 tons of ships in three years— 
more than one nation at peace ever built 
in a like period before—while she is doing 
this, millions of tons of ships lie idle in all 
the ports of the world for want of cargoes, 
because as a result of the artificial stimu- 
lation of shipbuilding during the war there 
is nearly twice as much tonnage as is 
needed to carry the world’s postwar trade. 

A ship, as such, is the most unsalable, 
unprofitable thing you can imagine. Thus 


_ there was no economic necessity for Ger- 
many to build ships at all. There was only 


the political necessity. It was done as a 
matter of policy. The German Govern- 
ment made large grants of credit to the 
dynasts for shipbuilding. The money was 
placed in the hands of a committee to be 


| spent as the dynasts liked. 


Back of the ships, all the way back to 
the Ruhr, the dynasts at the same time 
were building new docks, new harbors, new 


| terminals, new railroad yards, new canals, 
' new locks, new mills, new machinery, new 


mines, new villages for their workers and 


| new administration offices for themselves. 
| They were building these things partly 


with grants of credit from the government 
to reimburse them for plants lost or sold in 
ceded territories, and very largely out of 
their profits. The government meanwhile 
was restoring the railroads with new rails, 
new rock ballast and new freight equip- 
ment. For purposes of building, the dy- 
nasts went into brick making. Thyssen, 
in places where bricks had not been made 
before, made nearly 40,000,000 in 1922, 


| in two of his Ruhr plants. They all did it. 


Building became a kind of mania. 


_ Manufacturers outside of the big dynastic 


integrations raised new walls and added 


' new equipment, and for the same two 


reasons—first to conceal their profits and 


| then to hoard them in the form of physi- 


cal assets. Profits hoarded in the form of 

money would be destroyed by inflation. 
The municipalities built for a social 

reason. They wished to keep labor em- 


| ployed. They built new town halls and 


new public utilities. In Cologne, under 
the eyes of the Interallied Commission, a 
great exposition hall is building. It covers 
forty or fifty acres. Cologne, out of public 
funds, is developing also a greater harbor 
scheme. 


The Building Mania Explained 


There has been extraordinary develop- 
ment of electric light and power projects. 
G. Liibsen, a member of the famous West- 
phalian Coal Syndicate, arguing for a lesser 
allocation of German coal to France, said 
last September: ‘‘Germany’s coal require- 
ments are not the same as in 1913; but 
have risen considerably. For in- 
stance, Germany had to erect at Oppau, 
Merseburg, and elsewhere, new works for 
the manufacture of artificial saltpeter to 
supply artificial fertilizers for agricultural 
purposes to take the place of saltpeter 
previously imported from Chile. The large 
quantity of coke required by these nitrate 
works alone represents a considerable in- 
crease in the German coal requirements as 
compared with 1913. The shortage® of 
petroleum compelled Germany to extend 
her electrical undertakings and consider- 
ably to increase the current network; 
countless small towns and villages formerly 
obliged to depend on petroleum for lighting 
purposes are today connected with elec- 
trical works. That again has increased coal 
consumption.’”’ Moreover, he added, the 
reproduction in Germany of the private 


_ iron and steel plants sold or lost in ceded 


territory, notably in Alsace-Lorraine, had 
very greatly increased the German need 


| for coal. 


Private building followed that of the 
dynasts, the municipalities and the state. 
Old landlords in the cities had been ex- 
ploited to ruin by socialistic rent laws. 
And this, as you will see, was an indirect 
subsidy by the state to the industrialists, 
because wages were lower in proportion, as 
rent was a nominal item in the worker’s 
budget. But new building was exempt 
from these laws. Though the exploited 
landlords could hardly afford to keep old 


‘| houses in repair, new building was cheap 


and free and represented one of the most 
popular forms of hoarding among the new 
rich, Everybody who could began to 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


I thought he was good pay. I am lucky it 
comes out now that he owns that farm.” 

The man’s grin belied the words. Mac- 
kenzie nodded. 

“Of course you got to say that, Mr. 
Pardo. But it was right smart all the 
same. Even if Lin had knowed he had a 
claim on that land he’d have sold it to Cal 
Durie for next to nothin’—it was right 


clever to loan the money, ’stead of tryin’ | 


to buy it. Reckon you got it cheaper that- 
away. Lin lets on you got them notes off 
him kind of cheap.” 

Again Pardo disclaimed the praise. 

*Kennett—what does he know? He 
don’t keep no books to show what he bor- 
rows, Mackenzie. Me, I got my books and 
the notes besides.” 

“Mighty smart,’’ Mackenzie went on as 
if he had not heard. ‘‘ Nobody else figgers, 
right now, ’t they’s any value in that land. 
Reckon you must’ve seen peaches growin’ 
somewheres else. Cost you three—four 
hundred dollars, maybe, to get a piece of 
orchard ’t’s bound to be worth a good many 
thousands in a couple of years.” 

“Who says it?”’ Pardo wagged his head. 
“All I know is I sell Kennett’s prop’ty to 
satisfy my judgment. If it gives me what 
I advance I am lucky, Mackenzie.” 

“Not lucky—smart.’’ Mackenzie nod- 
ded. “It ain’t lucky when a man looks 
ahead like that. And that’s why I aimed 
to talk to you—because I figger you’re 
smart—too smart to think you e’n put Cal 
Durie off’n that land without somebody 
gettin’ hurt—bad.” 

Pardo would have spoken, but Mac- 
kenzie stopped him with a mild gesture and 
went on: 

“You got the law on your side, Mr. 
Pardo, but they’s somethin’ on Cal’s side 
too. He paid for the land; he’s done put 
in some mighty hard work gettin’ it clean 
an’ planted. It don’t look fair, the way 
Cal sees it, ’t you should take it off’n him 
to settle Lin Kennett’s debts.” 

“He should settle it with Kennett then.” 
Pardo shrugged. ‘‘Me, I got nothing to 
do with Durie. If he gets a bum title that 
is his funeral.” 

“It’s apt to be more’n one funeral, Mr. 
Pardo. All Cal knows is he paid for the 
land an’ improved it. If he gets put off, 
somebody’s bound to get hurt.” 

“You are afraid you get shot, maybe, 
when you seize the land, Mackenzie?’ 
Pardo grinned. “Don’t you get paid for 
it? A sheriff could shoot, too, I guess.” 

“Cal ain’t goin’ to waste no powder on 
me, Mr. Pardo. He’s got sense. He knows 
it ain’t me ’t’s takin’ his land. He’ll come 
gunnin’ for you.” 

Cole could see Pardo’s fat shoulders draw 
together. 

**A fine sheriff! A man would kill me be- 
cause I collect a debt, and he tells me vi 

“T’m tellin? you what’ll happen, Mr. 
Pardo. Hewitt County’s right law- 
abidin’ these times. If Cal Durie kills you 
I reckon the county’ll hang him for it. But 
I figgered ’t maybe you’d rather he didn’t 
get hung—not on that account anyhow.” 

“‘T would get him put under bond in the 
courts.” 

“‘Reckon a bond ain’t goin’ to stop Cal 
Durie. If you’re as smart as I figger you 
are, Mr. Pardo, you'll see-it won’t, an’ take 
what you can get ’stead of what the law 
allows you. You’ve resked around four 
hundred, say. Cal’ll pay you.” 

“T would be shot first!’”’ Pardo straight- 
ened. ‘“‘Two thousand seven hundred and 
sixty I lend Lin Kennett.” 

*Shucks! I was hopin’ you’d look at 
it sensible.’ Mackenzie shook his head 
gently. ‘I’m right sorry you don’t, Mr. 
Pardo.” 

“Maybe I get shot, but I get what is 
coming anyhow. I tell Durie himself 
when he is in my office.” 

The sheriff pushed back his chair and 
crossed his legs deliberately. “I don’t 
know where you was raised, Mr. Pardo, 
but maybe you know the story they used to 
tell back yonder in the hills, about the mon- 
key that used the cat to get the chestnuts 
out’n the fire.” Pardo made an impatient 
gesture. ‘‘Always figgered that was a right 
smart monkey, Mr. Pardo.”’ 

Something in the level old voice seemed 
to carry a suggestion to the man in the 
chair. Sim Cole stiffened to attention and 
leaned forward. 

“So long as you’re bound to get them 
chestnuts, Mr. Pardo, ain’t it a good notion 
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Aren’r you disappointed when the postman 
passes by, especially if you had been expecting 
a letter? Your friends and relatives feel the same 
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to look around and see if they’s a cat 
handy—a cat ’t ain’t afraid o’ gettin’ its 
paws burnt—maybe a cat ’t would be glad 
of the chance?” 

Pardo grinned. ‘Bothwell! He would.” 

“Reckon you seen that fight, this 
mornin’.” The sheriff grinned slowly. 
“Figgered you was a smart man, Mr. 
Pardo.” 

Pardo pulled himself erect and held out 
his hand. Mackenzie, looking out of the 
window, did not see the fat upturned palm. 

“Reckon Fess Bothwell’s around town 
yet,” hesaid. ‘‘Had dinner up to the hotel. 
You might find him up there, Pardo. An’ 
the way he was lookin’, it wouldn’t surprise 
me a mite if he’d admire to listen to you for 
a spell.” 

“Sheriff, I take off my hat. Maybe it 
works so we don’t neither of us get shot!” 

Pardo waddled out, chuckling. Cole 
lowered his chair with a thud. 

“Sheriff, I don’t like this here.” 

Mackenzie’s face relaxed into a net of 
fine mirthful lines. ‘‘Kind of hoped you 
wouldn’t, Sim. It ain’t pretty, that cat’s- 
paw notion.”” He paused. “ Mind the first 
time I heard it, Sim. Started me hankerin’ 
to get me a monkey an’ leave him try it on 
ouroldcat. Alwayswonderedsome whether 
it come out like it said in the book.” 

He went out without waiting for the rest 
of Cole’s protest. The deputy, standing 
beside the window, saw Pardo and Fess 
Bothwell cross the road from the hotel 
porch and vanish in the doorway that led 
up to the money lender’s office. 


Iv 


IM COLE’S own uneasiness helped him 

to understand the little stir among the 
men who sat against the wall as the sound 
of approaching steps came from the stair- 
way. 

Watching the door alertly he was still 
aware that Pardo rose from his chair and 
moved behind Mackenzie’s desk, that Lin 
Kennett fiddled with the brim of his hat 
and grinned foolishly, that Fess Bothwell 
lowered the forefeet of his chair to the 
floor and moistened his lips, as if he fore- 
tasted something pleasant. Only old Dan 
Mackenzie seemed unconscious of tension; 
he looked up from his desk work with the 
mildly amiable smile that was his inevita- 
ble welcome. 

Cal Durie stood in the doorway, his face 
sullenly questioning. Cole fancied that the 
lines about his mouth deepened as he saw 
Fess Bothwell, but neither man spoke. It 
was Mackenzie who broke the silence: 

“Come right in, Cal. Reckoned we-all 
could fix up this here caseif we got together.” 

Durie came slowly into the room without 
speaking, his glance flicking from Bothwell 
to Pardo and again to Bothwell. Mac- 
kenzie nodded toward a chair, but Durie 
paid no heed, standing before the desk, his 
attention on these two. 

“Cal, Mr. Pardo tells me he’s clean out’n 
the whole business. Says he taken an’ sold 
that there judgment outright. Wanted 
you should know it so you wouldn’t make 
no mistake.” 

“That’s right, Durie. I ain’t got no 
interest in it at all.’”’ Pardo spread his 
hands eagerly. ‘I sold the whole thing, 
like the sheriff says.”’ 

“Whoto?” Durie’s brows drew together. 
““Reckoned you’d hire somebody to do 
your stealin’ for you, Pardo—you can’t 
fool me thataway. I give you fair notice 
the other day.” 

“Tt’s honestly like I told you, Durie.” 
Pardo’s face went yellow and he backed 
against the wall, his hands spread, his head 
tilted far to one side. ‘‘Look—here is the 
paper. The judgment is assigned.” 

“That’s right, Cal. Here’s the assign- 
ment, all in good order, an’ Pardo’s takin’ 
us all to witness that he’s satisfied.” 

He handed a document to Durie, who 
glanced at it, stiffened and lowered it 
slowly. 

“You bought it, Fess? It’s yourn now?” 

Bothwell nodded. ‘‘You hear him tellin’ 
you, I reckon, An’ you got the paper right 
in your hand.” 

There was a moment of tight silence 
while they eyed each other. Instinctively 
Sim Cole leaned out of the line. But Durie 
took the blow quietly. He seemed not to 
realize that he was at the mercy of a man 
who hated him, a man who couldn’t be 
frightened. He laid the paper on the sher- 
iff’s desk. 

“Well, Fess?” 

He spoke gently. Something in the voice 
reminded Cole of the way Mackenzie talked 
sometimes. He remembered that the 
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Maybe not. Pardo got 
is a plumb fool for hon 
got blowed away. 
Cole chuckled. 
Fess Bothwell got 
how. Them two won 
a spell, that’s sure.” 


see who it is.” s) 

Cole reached the windo’ 
Fess Bothwell knock Cal I 
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tilted to one side, his face 
wildered grief, Pardo sutvt 
At Cole’s side Mackenzie 

“Always had a notion 
that there story had a heal 
cats. Reckon it never col 
in the book—not if it was 
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l~ Increases Sales 


Speeds out excellently filled in letters and 
personally addressed circulars, price lists, 
house organs, etc., to your prospects, cus- 
tomers, salesmen and dealers! 


mepetey) = —— 2-Cuts Kecord sts 


Balance in pare © Quickly, accurately imprints office records, 
thly Payments shop and house orders, inventory records, 
F. cost tickets, etc. 


| S Stops Shippinglias 


Accurately addresses tags, labels, invoices, 
waybills, etc. 


“Speeds Collections 


Gets out statements on time, when chances 
for collection are best! Heads and dates 
bills, fills in collection letters, etc. 


93*Writes Pay Forms 


Heads and dates time cards, pay receipts, 
checks, etc. 


6-Ao Dividend Delays 


Addressograph finishes checks,sheets,etc., 
10 times faster than pen or typewriter. 
No errors! 


—UShort CatsHouting 


—of factory work, wagon drivers, publica- 


phicago or Toronto 


} tions, etc. 
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| S$. T. BUCKINGHAM, —for cream cans, machinery, shrubs, etc. 
as Graphotypeembosses names, etc., on metal 
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\ GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | etc. INDESTRUCTIBLE! 
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Watch This 


Column 


“Bavu’” is full of mystery 


When extraordinary heroism 
is mixed with artistic villainy 
and sufficient mystery isadded 
to keep the senses alert and 
the nerves keyed up, there’s 
always a chance for a mighty 
entertaining picture-play, such 

s ““Bavu,” Universal’s Jewel 
Production, from the stage play 
by Earl Carroll, now being 
shown at the better theatres. 


Wallace Beery and Forrest Stanley in ‘‘Bavu 


When all these incidents are given 
into the hands of actors and ac- 
tresses such as Wallace Beery, 
Estelle Taylor, Forrest Stanley, 
Sylvia Breamer and Josef Swickard, 
who are superbly qualified to fit 
the parts, your contentment is en- 
hanced to a degree, because you 
know the story is being followed 
faithfully. This is one big reason 
why I ask you to see “Bavu.”’ I 
saw it in advance of its release 
and I was fascinated with it. 
a ee 


I have been told by many com- 
petent judgesof films that this play 
will rival any of the great successes 
of the year, but I prefer that you 
see the play and form your own 
opinion. But I wouwld like to see 
your opinion on paper, directed 
to me in a personal letter. 
* ok 

I want you to know that we con- 
sider the play the thing. We cast it 
with the actors best fitted for the 
roles required. We do not change 
the story to fit the abilities of the 


actors. 
(i arl Laemmle 


President 


“The pleasure is all yours ”’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 


THE SATURDAY 


‘This is a pair of new Theiss field glasses.”’ 
Jules flushed. What the devil business was 
it of the Jew when or where his brother 
died? Why didn’t he hurry up and give 
him the money? Monsieur Mossel seemed 
to be meditating. 

He muttered to himself, ‘‘Curious—a 
new pair of Theiss field glasses without a 
case.’’ Looking at Jules once more, he said 
in a melancholy voice, ‘‘How much do you 
want for them?” 

“Four hundred franes, monsieur.”’ 

The old Jew turned to his assistant with 
an expression clearly conveying the fact 
that he had long since given up being sur- 
prised at the insolent and extortionate 
demands made to him in his profession. 
He turned the glasses over and over and 
examined them more thoroughly. 

At last he said, ‘‘I’ll tell you hat Tl do, 
Ill give you twenty-seven frances for them.’’ 

It was Jules’ turn to express clearly that 
he had given up being surprised at the pre- 
posterous offers one was to expect from 
these money lenders. 

He answered without hesitation, ‘One 
hundred.” 

“Twenty-eight.” 

What was the use? He felt a wild desire 
to be rid of the whole transaction. The at- 
mosphere of this poky, furtive office fright- 
ened him. 

He mumbled, “‘Oh, well 

“Leave the glasses here and come in 
later, at half past five, and you shall have 
the money. You must sign a written de- 
claration.” 

Why? He didn’t like this aspect of it at 
all. But something told him to clear out 
of that place at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. A few minutes later he was thank- 
ful for this subconscious warning. He had 
just crossed the street when he saw an 
elderly, distinguished-looking man turn 
the corner and saunter casually into 
Monsieur Mossel’s shop. It was the last 
person in Bordeaux he was desirous of 
meeting—Inspector Tolozan, chief of the 
gendarmerie of Bordeaux. 

He never went back for his twenty-eight 
franes. On the other hand, he could not 
bring himself to tell the true story to Uncle 
Sem and La Tonnerre. He said he had 
sold the glasses for ninety francs and he 
shared the spoil with them loyally. Uncle 
Sem declared that he was only able to raise 
two hundred and forty franes on the watch 
and the cigarette case. This also was di- 
vided. 

Jules slept in an attic in the same house 
in the Place Duquesne where his two 
companions resided. He continued to lead 
a life of indolence and luxury. 

At the end of a few weeks, however, he 
began to realize that there was something 
queer happening to him. His health was 
not all that could be desired. The fact was 
that the sudden’spasm of luxurious living 
after the two years of semistarvation was 
seriously affecting his digestion. He 
suffered from attacks of vertigo. Lying 
in his attic at night, he would have an 
abrupt vision of the courtyard below. 
Some power seemed to compel him to get 
out of bed and go to the window and look 
down. He would stand there clutching the 
window frame, his face bathed in cold 
sweat. The terror was  unendurable. 
After two or three of these experiences he 
gave up the attic. He managed to secure 
a dingy room in the basement of the house 
next door. 

So far as the prosecution of his criminal 
practices was concerned, he was entirely 
inactive. He had lost his nerve. He made 
up elaborate stories to Uncle Sem and La 
Tonnerre of exploits about purse snatching 
and confidence tricks. He even handed 
them the money as a share of the spoils; 
anything to buy peace. His small fortune 
would not last long at this rate. 

Once he dreamed he was on top of a 
lighthouse out at sea. A high wind was 
blowing and he was clutching his few re- 
maining notes and trying to hang onto the 
smooth stone surface. A sudden fiercer 
gust came and carried the notes away. He 
looked over the edge and saw the notes 
fluttering on the surface of an angry sea a 
hundred feet below him. Again he tried 
to sgream 

It was Uncle Sem’s discovery, the fat 
Dutch shipmaster who went nightly to a 
little café in the Rue Nuyens and got 
drunk. He appeared to have money. It 
was believed that he had on his person the 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


cash to pay off a ship’s company that was 
expected from Rio. 

“Here is a neat little game we might 
play together,’ said Uncle Sem. 

Jules shivered, but he knew there was no 
escape. They couldn’t understand, these 
two; they couldn’t understand this fear 
of—falling. On a certain night he found 
himself entering the Café des Etoiles. 

Uncle Sem was whispering, ‘‘ This is the 
table.” 

They sat down and ordered two ani- 
settes. Uncle Sem was very garrulous. 
After a little while the fat Dutchman 
entered. He glowered at them, but took 
his usual corner seat and ordered schnapps. 
Uncle Sem bowed to him very politely and 
continued to talk to Jules. After a few 


more glasses of schnapps it was not diffi- - 


cult to engage the Dutchman in conver- 
sation, in spite of his villainous French. 
They discussed all kinds of subjects, and 
Uncle Sem was most entertaining and hos- 
pitable, ordering innumerable rounds of 
drinks. It was getting late when La 
Tonnerre entered the café. He was very 
smartly dressed. 

He looked round the room, then ap- 
proaching Uncle Sem he said diffidently, 
“‘May I occupy this seat, monsieur?”’ 

“But certainly,’ replied Uncle Sem. 

In a few minutes La Tonnerre was drawn 
into the conversation, and somehow or 
other it got round to the Dutch East 
Indies. La Tonnerre said that he had often 
touched at Sumatra when a seafaring man. 
Curiously enough, Uncle Sem, according 
to his own account, had once been man- 
ager of a tea plantation at Tebingtinggi. 
Helped by a nudge, Jules said he knew all 
the islands intimately. This might have 
been all very well except for the fact 
that Uncle Sem referred to Tebingtinggi 
as being on the northeast coast of Sumatra. 

“Tebingtinggi!’’ exclaimed the Dutch- 

ma ‘Why, it is in the interior, one 
hundred and thirty miles west of Palem- 
bang!”’ 

It is invariably about 
trifles that men lose their tempers. 
argument became heated. 

“Considering I lived there for two 
years!’ cried the Dutchman, banging his 
fist down on the table. 

Uncle Sem was equally emphatic, and so 
was La Tonnerre, who insisted that Tebing- 
tinggi was in the north. The argument 
became more and more acrimonious. At 
last Uncle Sem said: “I tell you what, 
gentlemen. I’m willing to bet. I suggest 
we put up a hundred franes each. We all 
put the notes right down here on the table. 
Then we each in turn draw a plan of the 
island, indicating the position of Tebing- 
tinggi. That being done, we borrow an atlas 
from the patron—I know he has one—and 
we compare. The one who has drawn the 
most accurate plan gets the lot.” 

“Done!” roared the Dutchman. ‘On 


insignificant 
The 


“one condition!” 


“What's that?” 

“That we make it two hundred frances.” 

“T agree,’’ said Uncle Sem. 

“Agreed,” said La Tonnerre. 

“Yes, I agree also,’”’ said Jules faintly. 

The Dutchman produced a fat pocket- 
book. He took out two hundred francs 
and put the notes down on the table. The 
others followed suit. They drew lots for 
the order of performance. La Tonnerre 
drew the first plan. He picked up a menu 
card and carefully drew a plan of the island 
on the back, indicating the position of the 
disputed town. The Dutchman, who had 
drawn second place, snorted with contempt 
and was in a fever to get to work. Di- 
rectly La Tonnerre had finished, he 
snatched up the pencil and pored over the 
back of another menu ecard. Very labo- 
riously, with the tip of his fat tongue pout- 
ing between his lips, he made a careful and 
exact plan of the island. 

When he was halfway through, La 
Tonnerre rose and said, “T’ll get the atlas 
in the meantime.”’ 

He got up and walked out. 

The Dutchman had nearly finished his 
Grawing when Uncle Sem exclaimed, ‘‘ My 

fey ! ” 

“What’s the matter?’ 
Dutchman. 

“The notes! The notes! That fellow 
has taken the notes!” 

The Dutchman’s eyes bulged. He 
glared round the table, gasped, put his 
hands in his breast pocket. 


growled the 


| 
“God in heaven!” 
pocketbook! My pocke 
did he go?” 
““He’s taken my poel 


Uncle Sem. ‘Curse hin 
dirty thief! I believe 
way.” 


And he jumped up ;: 
door. The Dutchman 
Jules was left alone. T 
pened so quickly that f) 
of the café had not tim 
Besides, in that part of 
accustomed to quarrel 
among seafaring men, 
sometimes not to be toc 

A waiter came up t 
““What’s the matter?” 

“That stranger who 
with my pal’s notes,” h 

The waiter shrugg 
Jules got up to follow t 
he rose his eye was attr 
the other side of the 
vaguely familiar. It ) 
young man talking to 
disturbing was that th 
staring at him and quit 
to the girl about him. 
door he remembered in 
the young clerk to the Ji 
the field glasses. Once 
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put several abrupt tum 
self and that sinister ¢ 
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clerk from the pawnbre 
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names. 
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on an old couch, eating 
tin. The evening had be 
The Dutchman’s wall 
seven thousand three hi 

“Nevertheless,”’ said] 
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“T have an urgent 4 
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One eye appeared to be 
the other was searching 
tain pole. 

“Tweet-tweet! There 
Tweet-tweet!”’ 
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The familiar scenes had 
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It must be the middle of the night. The 
man in blue clanked by once more. He 
went to the end of the room and talked 
with someone behind a screen. The door 
had been left ajar. Yes, there was one 
thing he could do—escape! 

He slipped out of bed, and was surprised 
at the ease and silence with which he glided 
through that door—like a ghost. In a 
flash he was along that corridor and turned 
down two others. The place was all in 
darkness. Here and there were piled up 
trestles and planks and short ladders. 
Pails of size and lime wash were lined along 
the wall. This must be one of the super- 
intendent’s quarters being redecorated. 
Without any hesitancy he opened a door 
and entered a room. It was bare, except 
for more planks and trestles and lime wash. 
The room was lighted by the light of the 
moon. 

He crept to the window. His heart beat 
violently. The window was not barred. 
Across a narrow alleyway was a low stone 
building all in darkness. It must have been 
the governor’s house. This room was level 
with the roof. On one side of the build- 
ing was an iron spiral stairease—a fire- 
emergency staircase. This led to the gov- 
ernor’s private grounds. As far as he could 
see, on the farther side was a wall not too 
high to scale. 

But now! This alleyway between the 
room and the roof opposite! It could be 
little more than three meters to the stone 
parapet. He quickly calculated the length 
of the painters’ planks. One was at least 
three meters and a half or four. 

Someone would be coming! He lis- 
tened at the door. There was no lock. It 
had to be done boldly. He gripped the 
plank and thrust it through the open 
window. It barely reached! He could not 
see how far on it was, but not more than 
the length of his first finger, he could swear. 

It had to be done. No time to lose. 
Again he was surprised at his own agility 
and nerve. He slipped quickly from the 
window sill onto the plank. Crawl slowly 
across on hands and knees—that was the 
idea. He almost chuckled to himself as he 
swung carefully forward. 

“hey won’t get me! They shan’t get 
me!” 

He had gone a meter and a half, and 
then he looked down onto the stone floor 
of the alley beneath. 

In that brief instant he realized that he 
had reached the culminating terror of his 
life. It was predestination. This was 
no dream. He was going to fall! He lay 
there completely paralyzed with the cer- 
tain knowledge of what was to happen. 
He was actively visualizing the whole 
experience. He was halfway across, and 
he could go neither backwards nor for- 
wards. The ground beneath held him 
pinioned. The stone floor seemed to be 
sucking him towards it. He shook with an 
ague of terror, and at the same instant the 
plank seemed to be imperceptibly moving, 
as though he were rocking one end off its 
support. 

If anyone came they could not save him. 
Nes could save him. He was going to 
all! 

He wanted to scream again as in his 
dreams, but curiously enough the sounds 
were throttled in his breast in just the 
same way. And then the plank distinctly 
swayed. He fell forward on his face and 
clutched it. It turned up on one side. He 
flung his arms around it and fell free, hang- 
ing by its narrow edge. And still he could 
not scream. 


On Mount Desert, Maine 
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During the horrific instant that followed, 
when he realized that his strength was 
feebler than the suction of the ground be- 
neath, he was still perplexed with the 
problem of why it was he could not scream. 

The plank slipped from its support on 
the wall opposite at the same moment that 
he lost his grip. His body seemed to drop 
and leave his heart where it had been, and 
his hands clutching the air. Some part of 
him was racing madly through space, and 
the ground was rushing up to strike the 
heart which he had left above him. His 
consciousness seemed to split up into a 


variety of vital activities. There was some- ° 


thing rushing through his ears, like the 
roaring of a steam engine going through a 
tunnel. He was falling! 

There was a sudden swirling vision of 
his mother stepping off the gangway of a 
boat and saying ‘‘Come on, my little one. 
Are you tired then?” There was a hiss of 
water, the vision of a girl he had known 
once at Bayonne, named Lisette. She was 
weeping into an apron and crying out ‘‘No, 
no, not that! Not that!’’ Other visions 
crowded simultaneously—his brother eat- 
ing gingerbread; Uncle Sem, and the canary 
which seemed to have reached vast dimen- 
sions; filled up a whole room. There was 
a fat man in a tweed suit lying on his face 
amongst some bushes, and coughing horri- 
bly. There was a half vision, half realiza- 
tion of something bursting, blowing up to 
the sky in a horrible explosion of unbeliev- 
able violence. A crystallized instant in 
which all the anger, all the feral passions, 
crashed in an agony of blood. 


“You think then, Doctor Lancret,’”’ said 
Inspector Tolozan, as the two men entered 
the solemn mortuary, “that there will be 
no need for a post-mortem examination 
of the body?” 

“None at all, Monsieur Tolozan,” re- 
plied the doctor. ‘‘The cause of death is 
perfectly normal. The deceased passed 
away quietly in his sleep as the result of 
cardiac failure, probably due to the shock 
of his arrest and the nature of the charge 
against him. Such cases are not at all un- 
common, as you know; not at all.’ 

“You yourself were on duty, Monsieur 
le Docteur?”’ 

“Yes, Monsieur Tolozan. When the— 
er—deceased was brought in at 8:20 p.m. 
he was in a state of coma. We tested the 
heart and found it to be in a very bad 
condition; very bad condition indeed. He 
slept soundly until 3:20 A.M., when the at- 
tendant called me to say that Number 107 
was showing signs of collapse. I arrived, 
but we could do nothing. He sank rapidly 
and passed away at three minutes past four. 
U’m—yes, that was how it was. eATC 
you going to Madame Lombard’s reception 
tonight?” 

“No,” answered Inspector Tolozan. “‘No, 
I am not going.” 

“You will excuse me, Monsieur Tolozan? 
I have much to do before ——” 

“But certainly, Monsieur le Docteur, 
and thank you.” 

The doctor bustled out, and Inspector 
Tolozan turned once more to the body 
covered with a white sheet. He raised the 
cloth and regarded the features of the crim- 
inal, now immutably set in calm repose. 
And there crept into his eyes an expression 
of pity and wonder. This analyst of human 
frailties, this solver of human problems 
stood meekly in the presence of a mystery 
beyond his powers to solve. 

With a reverent gesture he replaced the 
cloth and went out quietly. 
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The Spirit 
of Music 


is here, waiting to serve you, 
to lull you, to lend you joy 
and to meet your every mood! 


At a mere fraction of the usu- 
al cost, this sweet-toned instru- 
ment will satisfy your music 
hunger, will give you a full 
appreciation of the world’s 
greatest artists. 


No muffled notes, no rasping 
noises, but melody, full toned, 
sweet and as clear as the 
artists’ original renditions. 


With graceful cabinet lines 
in several attractive finishes. 


The New 


CAROLA 


is truly “The Nightingale of Phono- 
graphs.”’ Sturdily built of acoustic 
metal, it is a graceful, beautifully fin- 
ished cabinet of simple, pleasing lines. 


Weighs 17 pounds—31 inches high 
when open and occupies less than a 
square foot of floor space; can be car- 
ried conveniently from room to room. 
Ideal for the small apartment, the 
bedroom, the nursery and the den. 
Plays all standard disc records. 


You can easily change records or rewind 
without leaving your easy chair 


Finished in Ivory or Mahogany 
Polychrome finish with fittings 
finished in Gold, $25.00. 
10% Additional in the Far West 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the 
new Carola for you. Compare its 
tone with machines costing many 
times as much. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us his name, together 
with the retail price and we will ship 
the Carola you select,express prepaid. 


THE CAROLA CO. Cleveland, Ohio 
320 Lakeside Avenue, N. W. 


Zs, —_ 


Portable model 
weighs 15 pounds ; 
measures 11 x 13 
x 9; finished jet 
black; nickel fit- 
tings. Price the 
same. 
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New Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y. Yy 44h From a Painting by Chesley Bonestell 
Geo. B. Post & Sons, Architects a | Copyright 1923, PSL 
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If you were E. M. sae es were building wl 
greatest hotel, you probably would use Vitralite,. 
the Long-Life Enamel, just as he did. Why don’t: 
you get the benefit of the enduring, porcelain-like 
surface of Vitralite, white or tints, in your home? 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers. 
Write for Color Card, Sample Panel finished with Vitralite; and Names of Local Dealers. 
Pratt & LamBert-INnc., 83 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 25 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT GLAMBERT 
_ VARNISH PRODUCTS | 
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“He does. An’ this campaign ought to 
go over immense. Was The Gleaming 
Torchbearers to turn in one thousan’ an’ 
one dollars an’ The Sons & Daughters one 
thousan’ even, it would make The Sons & 
Daughters lose a heap of money. Shuh! I 
reckon them teams is sholy gwine wuk 
hahd to come out in front.” 

“You said it, brother. Wuk is the one 
thing they ain’t gwine do nothin’ else but. 
’Cause one of the mainest features is that 
neither ain’t gwine know what bofe has got 
until the final countin’ up.” 

Chew shook his head regretfully. 

“An’ I is out of it all. ’Course, I is still 
a Son & Daughter, but also I is a Gleaming 
Torchbearer. I don’t hahdly know which 
Tis gwine wuk fo’.” 

Florian grinned. 

“T does. You is gwine wuk fo’ The 
Gleaming Torchbearers. Right now The 
Sons & Daughters ain’t exac’ly the fondest 
lodge you is of.” 

On one point at least the two gentlemen 
were correct: Doctor Atcherson’s scheme 
had fanned to fever heat a rather lukewarm 
campaign spirit. Each organization had 
found its spirits waning on receipt of the 
news that another lodge had simultane- 
ously launched a campaign for funds. As a 
matter of fact, although each had antici- 
pated having the field to itself, there had 
been considerable reluctance about starting 
a drive at this particular time. But just 
when things seemed destined for failure, 
this new plan had been set afoot, and now 
the spirit of competition ran high and mili- 
tant committees ‘combed the city with 
highly gratifying results. 

Nor was it entirely the desire to win that 
kept the collectors everlastingly at it; there 
was the horror of losing by a slight margin. 
The two lodges were sworn rivals, and 
though they had slightly interlocking mem- 
berships, there was yet no love lost between 
them. And to each the thought of present- 
ing a sizable percentage of its collections 
to the other was intolerable. 

Meanwhile Lawyer Chew’s interest in 
the warfare was decidedly lukewarm. The 
effect of his recent deposition as counsel for 
the more influential organization could al- 
ready be felt in his business. His loss of 
prestige was enormous—so great, in fact, 
that he seriously considered proffering his 
services to The Sons & Daughters free of 
charge. But that, he figured, would be a 
decided tactical blunder. He did, however, 
stifle his pride sufficiently to make a per- 
sonal call upon Isaac Gethers, Grand Mag- 
nificent High Potentate of the order which 
had until recently boasted Chew as its legal 
adviser. 

Of him the attorney requested definite 
information. 

“We ain’t got much money,” explained 
Isaac, “‘an’ what we has got ain’t ourn.” 

“How come it ain’t?”’ 

“We owes some mortgage money to Se- 
more Mashby.” 

Chew made a gesture of disgust. 

“That po’ mis’able li’]’ turkey buzzard! 
I don’t hahdly reckon he had nothin’ to do 
with gittin’ me fired fum bein’ yo’ legal 
representative an’ most eruditest adviser, 
did he?” 

“Well, yes,’’ confessed Isaac. ‘“‘He sort 
of kinder did.” 

“T seen his hand all right. They ain’t 
nothin’ that feller woul’n’t stoop to fo’ a 
dollar. Honest, I b’lieve was he to send 
flowers to his best friend’s fun’ral an’ some- 
body was to offer him more’n he paid for 
em, he’d swipe ’em off the casket an’ make 
a resale.” 

“Oh, I don’t hahdly think Semore is as 
bad as you has painted him.” 

“Youre right he ain’t, Brother Gethers. 
He’s wuss! If he ever happens to die I is 
sholy gwine to be a most enthusiastic 
mourner.” 

“Well, anyway, that ain’t neither hither 
or yon. They ain’t nothin’ we.can do 
about what we has done. Semore con- 
winced the members that you was a luxury, 
an’ with them thinkin’ thataway an’ 
votin’ that you wan’t to be our lawyer no 
mo’, I reckon they ain’t nothin’ fo’ us to do 
cept reside by their decision.” 

Chew made a mournful exit. Nor did he 
derive any particular solace from the visit 
of a team that was campaigning for The 
Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise. With a 
great show of indifference he donated 
twenty-five dollars to their rapidly swelling 
fund, reflecting bitterly as he did so that 
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The SOUL of the STRAUBE 


Ge: it soul, or what you.will, there is that something about the Straube which 
gives an unforgetable quality to its tone. And after all, tone is the piano. Tone 
gives charm to the simplest folk song; tone carries the message of the composer’s 
master work. And tone is the glory of the Straube. Vibrant power with rich 
and resonant fullness—pure, singing mellowness—brilliance that sparkles and 
gleams like a jewel in the sunlight— many “voices” yet all related, blending like 


the rainbow’s many colors. 


There is, of course, a long and careful process of design, selection and building, 
which attains this tone. But what is important to you is that the tone is in the 
Straube, and stays there year after year, needing only your fingers or its own 
dependable player action to bring it forth. 


A wonderful piano for hand playing, an easily operated, thoroughly dependable 
action for expressive roll playing; altogether a musical instrument of highest 
quality and enduring worth—this is the Straube Artronome. 


The Melo-Harp, an exclusive Straube feature 
brought into play by the touch of a button, lends 
a pleasing variety and adds to the expressiveness 
of the Artronome. 


Hear the Straube at your dealer’s store; try its 


easily operated player action. Thedealerwill gladly 
explain the importance of the many exclusive 
features of the Artronome. If you do not know 
the dealer in your community, write direct to the 
factory. We will put you in touch with him. 


STRAUBE PIANO COMPANY : Hammond, Indiana 


The coupon will bring your copy of the handsome 

portfolio, ‘Straube Music in The Home.” Explains 

exclusive features of Artronome action, illustrates 

various styles of Straube-made instruments in which 
it may be obtained. 


This is the sign of depend- 
ability in a player piano. It 
is an illustration of the pat- 
ented Pendulum Valve, heart 
of the Artronome action. Its 
distinctive design and con- 
struction are a guarantee 
against player action troubles.. 


Mail o*)| @ 
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STRAUBE PIANO CO. 
Desk 7, Hammond, Ind. 

Kindly'send meacopy of the portfolio, ‘Straube 
Music in the Home,” without obligation to me. 
Check if you now own a piano O or player 
piano 0) 
Name_ ai 
Street 
City— es State =. 
_If interested only in straight pianos for hand 
playing check here 0 


Straube Pianos Sing Their Own Praise 
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Recognized Standard : 


ft CWyat Richard Harding Davis, 
the eminent English war cor- 
respondent, said about the “Gold 
Medal” folding cot is true of | 
every piece in the “Gold Medal” 


line. 


and comfortable. 
the best cot-bed made”’ 


way h 
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“Light in weight, strong § 


Undoubtedly 
is the 
e spoke of it. 


who seek satisfaction in- 


variably ask for “Gold Medal.” 
Dealers who value their cus- | 
tomers good-will point out the 


“Gold Medal”’ 


trade-mark on 


the folding furniture they sell. 


It is recognized as a symbol of |i 
quality—a standard of depend- §@ 


ability 
by 30 


, and positive value, proved 
years of use. 
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his money would eventually find its way into 
the capacious pockets of Semore Mashby. 

“Him that has gits,’’ he mused unhap- 
pily. ‘An’ him that hasn’t gits—gits it in 
the neck.” 

In the ten days that followed, Lawyer 
Chew saw little of his friend Florian. It 
was not until the night before the termina- 
tion of the drive that they again came in 
contact with each other. That was at the 
fortnightly session of the Full House Poker 
Club. Florian was in fine fettle. Being 
strictly of the idle—if not of the rich—he 
had blossomed forth as captain of the team 
that bade fair to win the trophy offered by’ 
The Sons & Daughters for the combination 
that did the most toward victory. 

Too, Florian was exceedingly lucky that 
night. He filled in-between straights with 
remarkable persistence and seemed to pos- 
sess uncanny knowledge of the cards in the 
hands of his rivals. It was altogether a 
delicious evening from Mr. Slappey’s view- 
point; and in line with the recent turn of 
events in Lawyer Chew’s existence, that 
gentleman was the chief contributor. Some- 
how the cards that he held, though good, 
were not good enough. They were enticing; 
so enticing that he bet them with freedom 
and confidence, only to discover to his sor- 
row that someone had him topped. As the 
evening wore on, Lawyer Chew became 
superstitious and refused to play his cards 
for what they were worth, thus destroying 
his only chance to recoup. 

The session ended on the stroke of one. 
Florian Slappey, well supplied with money, 
decided to walk home with the unhappy 
counselor. They strolled down Avenue F 
together, Chew bulking large in the moon- 
light, Florian, twirling a new cane, skip- 
ping blithesomely beside him. Mr. Slappey 
made no effort at conversation. The world 
was treating him very well, indeed, and he 
had no particular mind to listen to anyone’s 
troubles. But silence was intolerable to 
Chew. — = 

‘“‘How is the drive comin’, Florian?” 

Mr. Slappey enthused. 


“Elegant! Splendiferous! Coul’n’t be 
better.” 

“Hmph! Who’s gwine win?” 

Us ish 


“Who is us?” 

“The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise.” 

“‘Who says you is gwine win?” 

“T does.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T know—tha’s how. An’ when a feller 
knows somethin’ it don’t make no diff’ence 
how he knows. It’s just enough fo’ him to 
know, ain’t it?” 

““Yeh, if he knows positive.” 

“Well, I does.”” Silence. Finally Florian 
broke forth confidentially: “If I tell you 
how much we has got a’ready, Lawyer 
Chew, will you keep it secret?” 

“Positively.” 

Florian lowered his voice. 

“Countin’ what we is suttin to collect 
t’morrow, we has got exac’ly one thousan’ 
fo’ hund’ed an’ eight dollars an’ fifty cents. 
Semore donated the fifty cents.” 

Chew uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“Not really?” 

“Yep, we sholy has; cash money—or 
just as good as. Don’t you reckon tha’s 
mo’n enough?” 

““Suttenly soun’s that way tome. I never 
thought bofe lodges t’gether would raise 
that much.” 

‘‘N’r neither I didn’t. An’, boy, my team 
has raised more’n any other team in the 
lodge, an’ us gits a prize. Tha’s where li’l’ 
Florian Slappey comes in at. I gits the 
team prize fo’ captainin’ the team which 
collects the most fo’ us.” 

“You kind of has the gittin’ habit, ain’t 
you?” 

“Yep. An’ the on’y time I’ll ever stop 
gittin’ is when I has got.” 

They separated at Florian’s boarding 
house. Chew’s forehead was puckered. 
He was exceedingly sad at heart. For the 
first’ time in years he had been strictly out 
of a vital lodge matter and the situation 
rankled. If only he could be reinstated as 
counsel for The Sons & Daughters and his 
position as the legal beacon of Darktown 
reéstablished He tossed fitfully for 
an hour or so after snuggling between the 
sheets of his twin bed. He dreamed an 
unpleasant dream wherein he wore the 
costume of a Greek dancer, while a thing 
partly resembling a satyr and partly re- 
sembling Semore Mashby chased him over 
hill and dale with a glittering snickersnee. 
Chew waked in a cold sweat of terror. 

“Golly! Seems like I even has got to 
sleep with that feller!” 
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He rose early, breakfasted meagerly, and 
then for a half hour occupied himself with 
numerous low-voiced telephone calls. But 
despite that delay he reached his office 
ahead of time. His stenographer smiled a 
good morning. 

“Folks has been phonin’ you ever sence 
I come in, Lawyer Chew. They is a com- 
mittee comin’ to wait on you.” 

“Let ’em wait.”’ 

“They is bringin’ Semore Mashby.” 

Chew’s eyes popped open. 

“Says which?”’ 

: “They is bringin’ Semore Mashby with 
“What is bringin’ Semore with who?” 
“This heah committee fum The Gleam- 
ing Torchbearers of Divinity.” 

Lawyer Evans Chew sat down suddenly 
and completely. 

“Gal, you utters strange words. What 
is Semore Mashby doin’ with a Gleaming 
Torchbearers committee? He ain’t even 
a member of that lodge.” 

“T didn’t ask no questions.” 

An’ Semore is rootin’ fo’ The Sons & 
Daughters to win on account he donated 
fo’ bits to their fund.” 

“Anyway,” said the girl with finality, 
“they is due heah most any minute—or 
even sooner than that.” 

Lawyer Chew vanished behind the 
ground-glass door that bore a gilt sign 
warning all and sundry that what hap- 
pened within was private. He was thinking 
and thinking hard. 

“Tf that six-inch piece of tripe is aimin’ 
to put somethin’ else over on me,” growled 
the big man, ‘‘they is gwine be mayhem 
committed inside this office, an’ Semore 
Mashby is gwine be the pusson which gits 
mayhemed.”’ : 

He seated himself at the near-mahogany 
desk and shuffled half-heartedly through 
the morning’s mail. ‘But when a great 
volume of sound from the outer office in- 
formed him that the committee had arrived, 
he hastily procured several ponderous 
tomes, spread them out before him, donned 
his horn-rimmed goggles and assumed a 
studiousness that he felt not. He did not 
even raise his eyes when his stenographer 
opened the door. 

“The committee is heah, Lawyer Chew.” 

“Give ’em seats an’ let ’em wait. Ise 

He could hear a murmur of impatience 
and a triumphant gleam appeared in his 
eyes. He kept them waiting just long 
enough, then sounded his buzzer. Almost 
instantly the door opened and the com- 
mittee filed in. From Dr. Brutus Herring, 
who headed the committee, to the wizened 
little Semore Mashby, the visitors were 
patently ill at ease. Nor did Chew’s man- 
ner make them any more comfortable. 


PHOTO. BY HARRY S. LAWTON, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Lassen Volcanic National Park, Califor: 
nia, Practically Unknown Country 
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BUSINESS NEEDS WINGED WORDS 


In the quiet of his home, uninterrupted and at ease, 
a man can best tackle the problems that elude solution 
during the crowded day. 


On the ready keys of the Underwood Portable, he 
can give his plans forceful expression —in words that 
promote clear understanding and prompt action— 
words swiftly written and quickly read—typed words. 


Business men all over the world entrust their office 
typing to the Underwood Standard Typewriter. 


Naturally, for their personal use they choose the 
Underwood Portable. 


In every detail of appearance and construction the 
Underwood Portable reflects the experience of the 
world’s largest typewriter manufacturer. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., UNDERWOOD BUILDING, N. Y. 


PRICE $50 
in the United States. 


Send for 


The Portable is obtainable at 
Underwood offices in all principal 


cities, or direct by mail. 


Cased : 
Weight 9% Lbs. 
Height 4% inches. 


“Giving Wings to Words” 


an illustrated booklet fully 
describing the features of the 
Underwood Standard Portable 
“The Machine 
el You Will Eventually 
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Car. y it home in a 


Sealright 


Liquid Tigh t 


Paper Container 


“See what 
I got.” 


But Ice Cream 
““Goes on Forever” 


Desserts come and go but good old ICE 
CREAM stays on the throne. Refreshing, 
satisfying, healthful and never yet matched 
for appetizing flavor. Carry it home as a 
dessert or for that 9P. M. refreshment. Get 
bulk ICE CREAM in one, two or three fa- 
vorite flavors at the nearest confectionery or 
drug store. But ask them to pack it in a 
SEALRIGHT Liquid-Tight PAPER CON- 
TAINER. Easier to carry—won't leak, 
drip or crush,’ Handiest for children and 
grown-ups, too. 


ICE CREAM packed in a SEALRIGHT 
Liquid-Tight PAPER CONTAINER keeps 
in better condition—is easily removed, looks 
more inviting and can be served by cutting 
into round, even slices. Always ask for your 
favorite brand ina SEALRIGHT. All con- 
venient sizes—up to one gallon. Popular 
sizes—half pints, pints and quarts. Many 
dealers have it already packed for you, firm, 
fresh and sanitary. 


To remove cream, simply 
press on bottom of con- 
tainer with thumbs. 
Then cut cream in 
attractive, round slices. 


SEALRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 274 Fulton, N.Y. 
Also makers of SEALRIGHT 


“Pouring-Pull” and Ordinary Flat or 
Common Milk Bottle Caps 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

He sounded the buzzer for his stenog- 
rapher, and then for ten minutes his melli- 
fluous voice flowed through the office. As 
he dictated he paced the room, filling the 
atmosphere with impressive, magniloquent 
gestures. 

z and in consideration of the sery- 
ices so rendered said Gleaming Torchbear- 
ers of Divinity, the said Semore Mashby 
shall receive, not later than six P.M. of the 
sixteenth day of May, Anni Domino 1923, 
as his fee, the cash money sum of fifty 
dollars to him in hand paid; and fu’ther- 
more As ; 

Over in the corner Mr. Mashby had been 
doing some rapid figuring on the nether side 
of an ex-envelope. He now untangled him- 
self slowly and rose to his feet, one skinny 
paw upraised. 

“T craves attention,” said he. 

All eyes focused upon him as he stood in 
the corner of the room. A threadbare coat 
that had originally been black but was now 
worn to a rich golden brown flapped gro- 
tesquely about his attenuated figure; the 
shoes, overlarge even for his enormous feet, 
were placed firmly on the floor so as to form 
aright angle; trousers that had seen their 
best days threatened any minute to part 
company with the suspenders that through 
design and use appeared to represent a 
flower garden in the dead of winter. Chew 
bestowed upon him a glance in which there 
was no brotherly love. 

“What you desiahs, Useless?”’ 

“T been thinkin’ ——” 

‘Huh! Tha’s what you says.” 

An’ it strikes me it woul’n’t be noways 
fair fo’ me to git fifty dollars fo’ the use of 
my money fo’ one day. So I reflects that 
I has a suggestion to make.” 

Lawyer Chew snorted, but Doctor Her- 
ring hastened to pour oil upon the troubled 
waters. 

‘‘Go ahaid, Semore; be as suggestive as 
you like.” 

‘Seems tome,”’ announced the emaciated 
money lender, ‘‘that this heah ought to be 
a coép’rative proposition. So I asts Lawyer 
Chew, if- you Gleaming Torchbearers is 
willin’, that he should write that contrac’ 
to read that I gits 50 per cent of the profits 
which you make by usin’ my money.” 

The committeemen gazed blankly at one 
another. There was a trifle too much 
mathematics involved. They held a whis- 
pered conference and finally announced 
their willingness. Lawyer Chew resumed 
his dictation: 

“‘ Andit is fu’thermore decided and agreed 
and made a part and parcel of this contract 
and mutual consideration thereof that the 
said Semore Mashby shall share equally 
with the said lodge, The Gleaming Torch- 
bearers of Divinity, in the division of the 
amount said society obtains by reason of 
this transaction and what they would have 
obtained without it.’’ He faced the others. 
“Ts that salisfractory, gemmun?”’ 

They nodded. Chew whirled angrily 
upon the triumphant Mashby. 

“Reckon you figgers you has done some- 
thin’, don’t you?—gittin’ these fellers a 

“You leave me be, Evans Chew. I didn’t 
come heah to git insulted.” 

“Then,” snapped Lawyer Chew, “‘you 
ay sho’ly got somethin’ you wan’t lookin’ 
(Wee ’ 

The contract was typed in triplicate. 
One copy was placed in the attorney’s files, 
the others—mutually signed—were deliv- 
ered to the contracting parties, and as they 
departed Chew discerned a triumphant grin 
upon the face of his béte noire. 

Six o’clock had been set as the official end 
of the drive; the selected meeting place for 
the finance committees was the lodge 
rooms of The Sons & Daughters of I Will 
Arise. By five o’clock the dignitaries of 
the rival lodges commenced putting in ap- 
pearance. Florian Slappey was very much 
in evidence, gloriously garbed, spreading 
pep upon the landscape. 

There, too, was Lawyer Evans Chew. It 
was quite evident that something had oc- 
curred to restore his faith in humanity, for 
his ebony countenance wore a smile of sur- 
passing contentment. For perhaps twenty 
minutes he was in conference with Isaac 
Gethers, Grand Magnificent High Poten- 
tate of The Sons & Daughters, and through- 
out the confab Isaac’s head could be seen 
nodding affirmatively. Immediately there- 
after Isaac was seen to buttonhole various 
members of the executive committee of his 
lodge and to talk earnestly with them, oc- 
casionally pausing to designate the pro- 
tuberantly triumphant figure of Lawyer 
Evans Chew. 
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Something vital was evidently under 
consideration and whatever it was did not 
seem to fill the grandiloquent attorney with 
misery. And then, on the stroke of six, the 
committees filed importantly into the club- 
house, leaving the excited spectators in 
buzzing and eager groups. Semore Mashby 
wasnervously present. Semorehad glimpsed 
the beatitude that was Chew’s and found 
naught of reassurance there. . He scrupu- 
lously avoided the larger man. 

Twenty minutes passed—thirty—one 
hour. And finally Isaac Gethers appeared 
in the doorway. He beckoned to Lawyer 
Chew and held whispered conversation with 
him. There was violent nodding on both 
sides, then a warm handclasp and mutual 
slappings upon mutual backs. After which 
Isaac disappeared within the building. 

The crowd hummed expectantly. It had 
witnessed the bit of byplay and was keenly 
interested. The more inquisitive ones 
clustered about Lawyer Chew, but it was 
Florian Slappey who put the question 
direct. 

“How come you and Isaac Gethers got- 
ten to be sech buddies again?”’ 

Lawyer Chew waved pompously. 

“He was just infohming me, brethren, 
that I has been unanimously reinstated as 
counsel fo’ The Sons & Daughters of I Will 
Arise, said lodge havin’ discovered that it 
cain’t no longer dispense with my vallible 
services.” 

A roar of approval rose from those loyal 
members of The Sons & Daughters who 
had sincerely disapproved the shaking 
their confidence in Lawyer Chew had sus- 
tained by reason of his brief dethronement. 
Florian was particularly vociferous in his 
congratulations, and it was he who sped off 
to break the news to Semore Mashby. 
That gentleman received the tidings in 
dour silence. 

““Ain’t you got nothin’ to say?” de- 
manded Florian. 

“Uh-huh—just that.” 

Florian returned, grinning. 

“Ol’ Calamity taken it hard,’ he 
reported. 

Then, side by side, Isaac Gethers and 
Dr. Brutus Herring, the rival presidents, 
appeared on the veranda of the clubhouse. 
With them was the important little figure 
of Dr. Elijah Atcherson, chairman of the 
general finance committee. In a voice sur- 
prisingly large for his diminutive stature, 
he announced the result: 

‘An’ so it gives me great pleasure to in- 
fohm this heah assembled multitude that 
The ‘Gleaming Torchbearers of Divinity 
won the contest, turning in $2006.25. The 
total collected by The Sons & Daughters of 
I Will Arise wasn’t near up to that, same 
bein’ $1408.50. Under our ’greed arrange- 
ment, the winning lodge therefore gits 60 
per cent, or $2048.85 and the losin’ Sons & 
Daughters gits $1365.90. So that no spe- 
cial hardship hasn’t been wukked on 
neither, as the diff’ence ’tween what they 
raised an’ what they got really wasn’t ve’y 
much after all.” 

The announcement appeared to excite 
general surprise and approval. The totals 
were far in excess of what had been ex- 
pected, and though there was some show of 
feeling between the rival lodges, the clash 
of words largely assumed the form of good- 
natured badinage. 

But there was nothing of joy on the faces 
of the’ members of the executive commit- 
tee of The Gleaming Torchbearers of Di- 
vinity, who, in the company of Semore 
Mashby, gathered one hour later at the 
office of Lawyer Evans Chew. 

Chew wasin magnificent fettle. Hestrode 
up and down the room, puffing happily 
upon an enormous cigar and belligerently 
exhaling clouds of the fragrant smoke. 

The committee members were shaking 
their heads sorrowfully. Nobody seemed 
to understand what it was all about. Vic- 
tory had brought to them no vestige of 
triumph. But their unhappiness wasn’t a 
circumstance to the stupendous misery 
that was reflected upon the face of Semore 
Mashby. 

Lawyer Chew smiled genially upon the 
assemblage, permitting them to suffer 
keenly. And when he concluded that 
all of them—and particularly Semore— 
had plumbed the nadir of unhappiness he 
rapped upon the table for order. In his left 
hand he held the half-smoked cigar, in the 
other a sheet of paper upon which many 
figures were inscribed. 

“The contest,”” he announced impres- 
sively, ‘‘turned out ve’y peculiar an’ un- 
expected; in fact I might almost say 
startling. Because it now appears that if 
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Had it been known, the bandit camp was 
not alone beset with puzzles and problems. 
That very week, a few nights earlier, in the 
encampment of the Del Sol herd, old Anita 
at dawn brought to her mistress in her own 


little tent a note, folded, addressed to no | 
one, in the handwriting of an educated | 


man—a handwriting she had never seen. 
“El caballero vien’ aqui, seforita,’’ said 
Anita calmly, as she handed over the 
folded paper. ‘“‘E'sta noche, el vien’ aqui.” 
“He came tonight, Anita? Who came— 
what man? And what is this?” 
“Yo no sais,”’ replied Anita. 


shake-a me soft, while Sanchez he’s on da 
herd. He say, give-a dis to la Seforita. 
But ’spose-a I make-a some holler, he 
goin’ choke-a me sure! I dunno some 
more.” 

Anita said nothing of a coin at that time 
tied in the corner of her underskirt. In- 
deed, she thought it just as well Sanchez 
should not know. As for her mistress, she 
might do her own guessing; she could 
read Americano, whereas, herself, Anita, 
could not. 

The communication was impersonal, 
detached, as Anastasie Lockhart found. 
She hurried at once to her trail boss, and 
if she had any guess in her own mind she 
kept it there. 


Above Fort Worth village, head due north, 
to Bolivar. Then don’t go on to the Station— 
swing northwest up the Elm. Cross near the 
Spanish Fort. Feel west then for the Beaver. 
Then run by the North Star six hundred 
miles. Good water and grass. You can make 
all crossings. Time about two months. Keep 
west of the Whisky Trail. Herd cutters and 
thieves. Watch out all the time for Indians. 


Which, to a trail boss wholly without 
map, guide or knowledge of the far and 
unknown country of the north on ahead, 
must have seemed a godsend, even lack- 
ing authenticity or origin. 


xX 


NTIL now Jim Nabours, Texan native 
born and, barring his travels under 
General Kirby Smith, of small experience 
abroad, had been in the habit of regarding 
his own horizon as sufficient. He had yet 


to learn a thing or two to show him how | 


swiftly customs were changing in the Lone 
Star State. In a general way he had heard 
of “river improvements,” paid for in Texas 
land scrip, but as to details in that new and 
pleasing form of plunder he had little 
knowledge and no concern. 

Neither had he ever heard of cattle in- 
specting—yet another form of graft de- 
vised in Austin, where more was known or 
foreseen of the coming cattle hegira than 
anywhere else in Texas. Furthest of all 
from his suspicions was the fact that a 
gentleman by name of Jameson, well ac- 
credited in the current administration, 
combined in his person the duties of presi- 
dent of a certain ‘“‘Land and Improvement 
Company” and of state cattle inspector as 
well; and that this same Jameson that 
spring was engaged with a small party of 
his own on a wilderness trip, scouting up 
and down the Red in search of towhead 
snags that might be pulled, or of passing 
cattle that might be inspected, to the glory 
of God, as the first Spanish improvers and 
inspectors of that country once would have 
phrased it. Commerce sometimes becomes 
religion, as religion sometimes becomes war. 

There always lacked explicitness in the 
story of the Del Sol crossing of the Red 
River. Jameson—owner of fat contracts 
in river improvements and cattle inspector 
by the grace of the carpetbag imperator at 
Austin—could bring no imposing narrative 
of himself and his deeds in connection with 
the advent of this apparition of thousands 
of wild long-horned kine, handled by a con- 
course of wild men, which one day broke out 
of the blackjacks near his camp. That was 
the Del Sol herd; but Jameson, being only a 
cattle inspector, could not be supposed to 
notice the T. L. and Fishhook brand. 

It was Nabours himself, riding ahead to 
scout the approach to the high south bank, 
who had stumbled across the new camp of 
the inspector and his men. 

“How, friend?” the herd foreman sa- 
luted. Jameson came forward. 

“Which way?” 

“North’’—succinctly. 

“North? Across the river? That’s the 
Indian country.” 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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y ™ Bifiex Dealer 
/ Supplies Protection 


He’s Not Selling Just an Accessory for Profit Alone! 


His first concern is your safety. His sincerity in rec- 
ommending Biflex Bumpers means he is satisfied 
with fair profits in order that we may put greatest 
quality into Biflex Bumpers. There are other bump- 
ers on which he could make more money. 


By selling you Biflex Bumpers, your dealer knows 
he will win your good will. By dealing with him, 
you will be sure of a quality product — maximum 
bumper protection. 


Your dealer’s determined stand to sell only the greatest 
Bumper Protection, regardless of profit, is typical of the atti- 
tude throughout the Biflex organization. 


Biflex manufacturers have built into Biflex the very last atom 
of quality to insure adequate Bumper Protection. Skimping, 
even tho it defies detection, will never be countenanced. 
Biflex Bumpers must always be the supreme protection for 
motor cars, regardless of cost of production or selling price. 
Fortunately, modern manufacturing methods bring the selling 
price of Biflex Bumpers within the means of all motorists. 


The tremendous demand for Biflex proves that thinking mo- 
torists appreciate our efforts to produce Bumpers that are not 
built to meet a price but are built to meet the requirements 
of trafic conditions. - 


You can secure Biflex Bumpers from your dealer. If he can’t supply you, 
write us; we will see that you are supplied. Biflex Bumpers and Brackets 
are guaranteed against breakage for one year. Priced from $21 to $28. 


BIFLEX PRODUCTS COMPANY, Waukegan, III. 
Fully Protected by U. S. Patents 
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The New Nash Six Touring Car 


ORAL AEABRE 


Aside and apart from the brilliantly smooth and flexible power- 
How of this new Nash Six five-passenger touring model thereare 
two other important aspects of its performance. 


The first of these is the extreme economy with which it operates, 
converting oil and gasoline into travel ata very low cost per mile. 


And the second is the ruggedness and solidity of its construction 
which prolong the usefulness of the car far beyond ordinary 
limits. 


That last feature is especially worth-while because it heightens 
the value of the car as an investment and it also tends to earn 
you a price-premium at the eventual resale. 


Features and Appointments of New Six Touring — New and scientifically calcu- 
lated tilt to motor giving straight line drive. New carburetor heating device that insures complete vaporiza- 
tion of gasoline at all times. Practically instantaneous starting even in cold weather. Enhanced smoothness 
and power-responsiveness. Greater mileage per gallon of fuel. New brake system providing greater braking 
surface per pound of weight than on any other American-built six. New-type brake equalizers. New tubu- 
lar-type frame cross-member construction that makes frame rigid and solid. New steering device. Special 
spark and gas control on steering wheel. New non-glare dash light which illumines entire dash and can be 
regulated as to volume of light desired. Newly refined clutch. New radiator mounting. New beading on radia- 
tor shell. Transmission lock. Barrel-type cowl and head lamps. New device that enables quick adjustment 
of headlights to any angle. Cowl ventilator. Exhaust pipe carried farther to rear to preserve quietness. 
(1344) 


The Nash, Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
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He set his face now, almost suppressing the 
dull red that took over the gray glint of his 
eye. The sum of nine hundred dollars was 


the same as nine million to him. There was | 


not a hundred dollars, even of Mexican 


make, in all the convoy, and he knew that. | 
“Like you say, that’s little enough,” said | 


he. ‘Two bits a throw ain’t worth talking 
over, not amongst men like us. But just 
for sake of friendship, let’s ride on over to 
our wagon and have a cup of coffee—you 
orto see how pore it is.”’ 

He spoke with a finality hard to evade. 
The other rode alongside. A quarter of a 
mile, and Nabours threw up his hand. Del 
Williams swung away from his stand and 
came up at a gallop. . Nabours had loosed 
his rope. 

“Del,” said he, “this is Mr.—I dunno.” 

“Jameson; Henry D. Jameson, of Aus- 
tin, gentlemen.” 

“And he says he’s the cattle inspector on 
the Red. It costs us two bits a head to 
cross the river, Del. It ain’t much, only 
nine hunderd dollars. And so ——” 

“Nine hun ” But Del Williams did 
not finish. 

The rope which Jim Nabours idly had 
uncoiled suddenly shot out behind him with 
a quick side flirt. It settled fair around thé 
neck of Henry D. Jameson, the first cattle 
inspector Texas ever knew. The next in- 
stant the aforesaid Henry D. Jameson was 
out of his saddle, his hands clawing grass as 
he slid along the ground, choking very 
rapidly. Del Williams on chance laid his 
own rope on the neck of the Jameson horse, 
which seemed a good one. 

“You damn thief! You low-down, lying 
son of ’niquity, you!”’ The wrath of Jim 
Nabours, smoldering a half hour, now 
flamed. 
while in two languages of the Southwest he 
cursed Henry D. Jameson till his own face 
was red as that of his victim was empurpled. 
Del Williams, gun in hand, followed close, 
his cue obvious. 

“Git up, damn you!” at length croaked 
the foreman. ‘You stand up! You’ll 
charge Texas men for wetting their girths 
in a Texas river, will you? Pay you nine 
hunderd dollars? We’ll see you and all 
Austin in hell before we’ll pay you a 
damned cent. Come on now quiet, or we’ll 
leave you plumb quiet. Come along! It’s 
lucky we ain’t got no fire lit or I’d run a 
Fishhook on you for luck. 

“Don’t shoot him, Del. But what’ll we 
do with this, now we got it?” 

The men on guard saw the sudden com- 
motion. A half dozen came, jerking up, 
Tropes aswing, eager. A vast Cossack 
laughter rose when Nabours explained. 

“Prop up a cart tongue!”’ called Len 
Hersey. 


But the victim now noted the sudden | 
apparition of a slender figure astride a | 


white-hipped horse, coming up at a gallop. 


“What’s this, men?’’ demanded Taisie. | 


“What are you doing there?”’ 


“Ma’am,” said Jim Nabours, now more 
calm, “we ain’t doing nothing much. We’re | 


just going to hang a damned thief that 


wants to colleck two bits a head on our | 


cows for swimming the Red River.’ 

“But what—but why?” 
brow puckered. 

Jameson found speech, even in his sur- 
prise, for now he saw this was no slender 
boy at all. 

““Madam,”’ said he, a noose lying on his 
shoulder and one hand at it, ‘‘these men 
have resisted the law. I am the lawful in- 
spector for this district. I have come here 
in the pursuit of my duty.” 

“You’ve got a dangerous duty,” said 
Taisie Lockhart straitly. Her own soul 
was Texan. “Inspect us, charge us—for 
what?” 

Jameson tried to explain. 

“Shut up! We’re wasting time!” broke 
in Nabours, jerking the rope. ‘We ain’t 
got nine hunderd dollars; and if we had we 
wouldn’t give you nor no man a copper 
cent to ride this range ary way we like. 

“What’ll we do with him, boys?” He 
turned again to his men. “Ef we let him 
go he may start something.: Hyenuses runs 
in bunches. What’ll we do?” 

““That’s a question!” scoffed Dalhart. 
Len Hersey again named the wagon 
tongue; but Taisie Lockhart raised a hand. 

“No!”’ she called. ““No! Wait!” 

“We can’t wait, ma’am,”’ said Nabours. 
““We’re wasting time. The Red’s running 
full now and maybe raising every hour for 
all we know. We can’t wait here.” 

“Then—tie him and leave him!”’ sud- 
denly spoke the saddle Portia. ‘‘Leave him 
here—his friends may find him.” 


His tongue waxed unprintable | 


Taisie’s own 
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“ Aw, hell!’ said a voice. It was that of 
Cinquo Centavos, the horseherd. Nabours 
turned to him. 

“Sinker, go get a couple of hobbles.” 
The boy rode off. 

“What are you going to do to me?” 
began Jameson. ‘I warn you re 

“Don’t warn us none!” rejoined Na- 
bours. “If you do we’ll kill you. Keep 
your mouth shut! The girl’s the only thing 
saved you.” 

““Yon’s a nice cactus stand, boys,” he re- 
sumed, his face relaxing as he looked 
around. ‘“Hog-tie him and throw him in 
the cactus, deep as you can. Ef he tries to 
get out plug him. 

“That’s your sentence, Mister Cow In- 
spector, and it looks like God has had 
mercy on yore soul. If you get out don’t 
try charging no more Texas men for riding 
over the free lands. They won’t have it. 
Quick, boys! Don’t waste no more time.” 

Portia rode away, not knowing exactly 
how far her authority really would go with 
her wild crew. As she passed, her ears were 
assailed with the supplications of Henry D. 
Jameson, bound hand and foot and exceed- 
ingly full of cactus spines. 

Whereby may be seen the very natural 
reason for his enmity and his desire for re- 
venge when he was found the next day by 
his own men. He voiced the same emotions, 
though he did not give full details, when he 
joined the freebooter camp of Rudabaugh, 


far to the east, when later he had found - 


those friends. 
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OW it was noon of the next day. The 

cattie had been pushed close to the 
south bank of the great mysterious river. 
The foreman sat with his employer on the 
steep crest of the ravine selected as the 
take-off for the ford. A bridge had never 
been, a ferry no man had dreamed of here. 
Flowed only the wide sweep of tawny 
waters, boiling and fretting, bearing rape of 
far-off flats, tree trunks rolling and dipping. 

The Red was up! This was an ominous 
and savage scene, and one to depress even 
the boldest heart; for over this flood must 
pass each horned head ever to find a 
market in the north. 

To Anastasie Lockhart, whitely looking 
out over the mad waters, this seemed the 
very end. It did not appear possible to 
cross. It never would have seemed pos- 
sible to Nabours had he been of longer 
trail experience or less desperate in view of 
other dangers which might come again if 
they tarried here indefinitely. A freshet of 
less extent later was known to hold 
back a hundred thousand cows. But 
Jim Nabours now had made up his mind 
to take a chance. 

“T’m going to throw the carts over 
first, ma’am,’’ said he. “‘Then I’ll cross 
the cows. I’m going to hold the horses 
back this time. Then, after the last 
head’s over, a lot of us’ll cross back after 
you. We'll know the channel and the 
bars better then. Don’t you bea-scared. 
We'll get you over somehow. That’s 
how I got it figgered, ma’am.”’ 

“She’s up, Jim,” said Taisie quietly. 
She was trying her very best to be brave. 

““Yep,some. But she’s fell afoot since 
last night. She shows a bar, a quarter 
below, and a low flat that edges in 
shaller on the fur side. I think that’s 
the real bank, and like enough hard 
footing. 

“We could wait a week, maybe. She 
might raise and she might fall. We'll 
soon know how deep she is. I don’t 
reckon she’s not over two-three 
hunderd yards actual swimmin’—I 
can’t tell. I don’t want to wait here. 
You know why.”’ 

“Can we make it, Jim?” asked the 
girl soberly. 

“‘T think we can, ma’am,” said the old 
foreman as quietly. “EfIdidn’t, doyou 
s’pose I’d throw ’em in? She has been 
crossed by cows, down below, for the Ar- 
kansaw market. Yore own paw has crossed 
her. Can’t we? If Jess Chisholm, or any 
of the Chickasaw whisky runners, could 
cross her with stock so can we. Huh? I’m 
a good cowman, and I got the best bunch 
of hands ever pushed a foot in a stur’p.’”’ 

Taisie Lockhart turned on him the sober 
. gaze of her steady eyes, but made no reply 
at the time. 

“‘Jim!’’ Suddenly she turned on him. . 

“cc Ma’am? ” 

“Jim! I’ve got no one else—I’ve got to 
come to you. Cal Dalhart asked me to 
marry him—again, today.” 

“Well, you didn’t, and you can’t. The 
last minister was at Fort Worth. There’s 
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others of the same mind, Taisie, Has Del 
Williams spoke?” 

She shook her head. 

“Poor Del!” said she. ‘‘So quiet.” 

“Well, he done spoke to me more’n 
oncet. He allows, and so do I, that no man 
had orto talk a word to you about no such 
thing until after he ain’t working for you no 
more. That’s until after Aberlene. That’s 
the way Del put it. I liked it of him. Cal 
Dalhart’s a leetle brash, to my notion.”’ 

“Why do women always make trouble, 
Jim? I’m making trouble right here. I’ve 
made it from the start.” 

“Well, ma’am, Eve, she begun it right at 
the real start. They always done so, since. 
I got to pass word that there can’t be no 
courting on the Fishhook herd, not till 
after Aberlene, ma’am. I told you to get 
married and go back home; but you 
wouldn’t. Now see where you are! Time 
enough for marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, ma’am, ef we ever get to Aberlene. 
Ef we don’t we’ll not need study 
about that nohow. Huh?” 

“T’ll be good, Jim,”’ said Taisie, 
smiling. 

But when once more she looked 
at the river she did not hope ever 
to see Abilene. She classed her- 
self now as the last of the Texas 
Lockharts. She would not dis- 
grace the name. 

9) 

Ticklish work it was, and ask- 
ing alike resource and courage; 
but methodically as though they | 


The Next Instant Henry D. Jameson Was Out 
of His Saddle, His Hands Clawing Grass as He 


Slid Along the Ground 


had done nothing else in all their lives, the 
men of Del Sol went about it now. 

Under Nabours’ direction they got to- 
gether long logs of cottonwood drift, drag- 
ging them in at the ends of their lariats, 
cowman fashion. Taking the cook cart for 
their first experiment, they lashed some of 
the longer logs under the body, unbolting 
the tongue. The clumsy vehicle was heavily 
loaded. 

How much of swimming water there 
would be none could tell; but their philoso- 
phy was wholly empirical. Nabours turned 
back at the edge of the water. 

“Keep right after me, men, and keep her 
a-coming!’’ he called to the riders who now 
were in readiness to take the water. ‘‘ Don’t 
try to hold her against the current. Let her 
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slide down, and keep your horses swim- 
ming. Ef we make that bar we’re all right. 

“You, Del, go upstream in front. Cal, 
get in front below. You’ve got the hind 
rope upstream, Len, and Sanchez, you go 
downstream. Keep her going just like it 
was on the ground. She’d orto float some 
anyway. Come on now!” 

He spurred into the rolling discolored 
stream. His horse, snorting and trembling 
even at the brink, within five yards of the 
steep bank was in swimming water; but he 
headed straight across, gallantly, though 
carried steadily downstream. 

Stripped to their underclothing, and 
minus their pistol belts, the men spurred in. 


With a sudden plunge 
the unwieldy craft took 
the water at the rear of 
the horsemen. 

“By golly; she 
floats!”’ called out a 
voice on the shore. 
Cal Dalhart flung up a hand with 
a yell. Old Sanchez crossed him- 
self industriously. But all four of 
the horses, muzzles flat and nos- 
trils blowing, followed as best they 
could the leader who swam ahead, 
his saddle horn still showing high. 


sane man could have doubted. But Provi- 
dence was ever kind to men who dare. 
Those remaining on shore watched the 
strange procession in absolute silence. 
Taisie covered her eyes. The plan of the 
crossing had much good judgment in it, but 
only extreme good fortune ever could give 
it success. By some kind impulse of its 
own, the current began to carry the clumsy 
contrivance toward the head of the sand 
bar at midstream, scarcely more than 
visible above the surface, but offering great 
hope to the swimming horses. The silent 
watchers at last saw the horse of the leader 
plunge upwards and get footing. The two 
lead horses followed, all of them still belly 


eep. 

The length of the reatas of the rear men 
allowed them also to get footing while the 
great wheels of the cart, hanging below the 
edges of the raft, remained floating free. 
The power of five horses, even with soft 
footing under them, finally enabled the men 
to drag it to floating water beyond the head 
of the bar. To their relief it found tem- 
porary anchorage when the wheels caught 
bottom. 

Nabours sat his half-submerged horse, 
looking studiously out across the remaining 
waterway. 

“Hold on here, boys, till I try her out,” 
he commanded. “I think from here acrost 
she’s sorter flat. If she won’t float the cart, 
cut out the logs, splice your ropes and fetch 
one on acrost to me so we can yank her 
through.” 


That it was all a mad endeavor, no’ 
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with their quirts, kicking, urging, shouting. 
But the cattle would not swim into the sun. 

Those upon the nearer shore heard the 
sound of the rush of waters and a combined 
low moan, indescribable. It was hopeless. 
Not the best efforts of the entire company 
could have broken that fatal midstream 
mélée. As though in a dream, Taisie Lock- 
hart, wringing her hands, stood dumb and 
saw go forward one of the sudden tragedies 
of the trail. 

“Leave them go, men! Come back! We 
can’t save them now! Come on out!” 
Nabours ordered back his men on the 
farther side of the bar. 

They stood looking at the moving mass 
which made a dark blot below the bar, 
where the current once more headed for the 
east. Neither head of horse nor man long 
showed above the floating island. 

“That was Dan and Billy,” said Jim 
Nabours, the first tears in his eyes any man 
had seen there. “I done it my own self! 
Look at that sun!” 

It was dusk when he and half a dozen of 
his best men once more rode up the shore 
to the take-off. Taisie met him, sobbing un- 
reservedly. The veteran herdsman himself 
could not speak. 

XXII 

es E CAN’T do nothing more tonight.” 

Nabours had joined his companions 
at the fire. ‘‘Find a critter if you can, and 
kill it for supper,’’ he added, turning to 
Cinquo, who, white and silent, had stood 
at the side of his mistress through all the 
late tragic scene. 

Stripped, wet and cold, the trail men sat 
in silence. The sound of a distant shot in 
the brush promised them food—a strag- 
gling yearling from the drag which had been 
lost among the willows; but they were so 
dulled with fatigue, regret, sorrow, that 
they hardly would have cooked for them- 
selves had not Taisie and Cinquo taken a 
hand. 

The night settled down with a certain 
chill along the water’s edge. The darkness 
held unusual terrors for the lone girl. Sud- 
denly she dropped her face in her hands, 
huddling against the wet shoulder of the 
manwho came nearest to being her protector. 

“Jim! Jim!” she sobbed. ‘Take care 
of me! I am scared!” 

“So’m I seared, Miss Taisie,’’ rejoined 
Jim Nabours truthfully. ‘‘ Lord ha’ mercy 
on me!” 

The men of Del Sol slept ill enough, close 
to the embers of their fire. Cinquo’s saddle 
blankets, partly dry at least, he gave to 
their mistress, for whom he had made a 
bower somewhat apart. 

The boy was the first to move in the foggy 
dawn and to find his horse. He rode down 
the river bank in the direction of the last 
tinkling of the lead mare’s bell. He was 
gone for the best part of an hour before he 
brought up the remuda. By that time the 
other men had rebuilt their wastrel fire. 

Something seemed on Cinquo’s mind. He 
approached Nabours, who stood apart, 
moody and depressed. 

“Mr. Jim,” said he, “I met a man down 
there, and he was riding a blue-crane Fish- 
hook horse.” 

The foreman turned to him. 

““You are sure?” 

“‘T kin read a brand.”’ 

“Did he say anything to you? What?” 

‘He was rather quiet. He was a tall man 
with a little mustache and a gray hat. He 
told me not to tell you who he was—and 
I hain’t told you. He told me he seen the 
place where the mill landed last night. 
There’s dead cows all along this side the 
river, and besides was two dead men—that 
was Bill and Dan. He said he pulled them 
out and covered up their faces. He said he 
knew a better crossing down below, an’ he 
wished we’d of knowed where it was at. 
Then he rid back down the river, when he 
left.” 

““A damn good thing he did!” said the 
trail boss. ‘‘Ain’t I had enough without 
that set of thieves? 

“Eat, men,” he added to the half-clad 
group of stiffened men around the fire. 
“We have got work to do.” 

He made no comment on the news the 
boy had brought, but led the way. With 
knives and sharpened sticks, they dug two 
graves in the sand; stood with hats off for 
a little time, silent. Some men began to 
kick dirt in on top of two saddle blankets. 
They rode away. 

In the draggled bivouac at the head of 
the crossing there remained then only the 
mistress of Del Sol and the boy Cinquo, 
who. had been ordered to remain. The 
latter engaged himself in broiling some 
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pieces of meat at the fire, not for himself. 
His divinity came out at last, having made 
such toilet as she could. 

“Where are the other men?”’ she asked. 

“They’re down a-burying Dan and Bill, 
ma’am.” 

The not infrequent tears came again to 
Taisie Lockhart’s eyes. 

“They come ashore nigh a mile below 
here, a man told me. He come up from 
down the river when I was down after the 
horses. A tall young fellow he was, with a 
dark mustache. He told me he had found 
where the mill landed, and the boys and 
everything.” 

“You don’t know who he was?”’ 

“T know he was a-riding a Fishhook 
horse, ma’am. I’ve saw him afore, yes.” 

Taisie Lockhart turned quickly away, 
with no reply. 


“Well,” began Nabours surlily, without 
much speech to his mistress or to any one 
of the company, “we’ve got to get the 
horses acrost. Throw them in, Sinker; 
drive that old gray mare in first.”’ 

**T don’t have to drive her in; she’ll foller 
me,”’ replied the boy. ‘‘I ain’t going to let 
nobody point ner lead for me and my 
remuder. They know me. Old Suze, she’ll 
foller right in after me. If you can swim it 
I kin. Besides, she’s six inches lower than 
she was last night.” 

“Huh, six inches would do a heap o’ 
good out there, wouldn’t it?’’ grumbled 
Nabours. ‘‘ You ain’t running this herd.” 

“No, but I’m running the remuder,” said 
the boy stoutly. His eyes began to fill with 
tears. 

“Oh, well, get in then!’’ The trail boss 
looked at him kindly, his own eyes none too 
dry. ‘“‘There’s only one way to make a 
cow hand. If he lives he lives!”’ 

None the less, he and his two lead men 
flanked the horse herd close behind the 
plucky boy when he spurred in ahead, fol- 
lowed by the bell mare and the rest of the 
horse band. The course was much as it had 
been with the cattle. The horses swam 
strongly and confidently and in due time 
made the head of the bar, which now was 
more exposed. 

“Take ’em on out now, Sinker; it’s safe 
from here on. We’ve got to go back oncet 
more, to get the boss. Come on, you, Cal 
and Del. This is the last trip. Hurry! 
She’ll be scared there by herself.” 

To the primitive brain of the old Texan, 
who trusted nothing so much as a horse, 
the uncertain raftage of the previous day 
had made the carts seem riskier than the 
back of a swimming horse. For that reason 
he had decreed that Taisie Lockhart should 
remain until the very last. His plan now 
was revealed. 

“Miss Taisie,’ said he, when at length 
he had regained the take-off, “‘you’ve seen 
us all cross there time and again. It’s per- 
fectly safe for a good swimming horse like 
yours. I’m a-going to cross you like we 
done everything else. I’m a-going on ahead 
my own self, and put Del and Cal above 
and below you, with ropes to your saddle, 
so’s to steady you if anything should hap- 
pen. There ain’t no cows now. Just keep 
your hands off your bridle; don’t try to 
guide your horse none at all. You mustn’t 
look down at the water, for if you do you 
think you are going downstream, when you 
ain’t. Just you look on ahead, right at the 
top of my hat; then you'll be perfectly 
safe. Us men ain’t going to let nothing 
happen to you.” 

The girl was pale, but the family courage 
and the traditions of the border were her 
own. She got into saddle without a word 
and spurred the snorting Blancocito di- 
rectly into the curling waters when Na- 
bours gave the word. It seemed to her to 
be facing death. She resigned her soul. 

But suddenly she felt under her a certain 
lightness, accompanied with a throbbing 
vibration—movement, progress. She knew 
her horse was swimming. On ahead, Jim 
Nabours sat as though upon the surface of 
the tawny water, the top of his saddle 
cantle showing over the streaming tail of 
his horse, which swam on, steadily and con- 
fidently, after the gallant fashion of the 
Texas strain. She looked right and left. 
Two other men were advancing also 
strangely over the water, only the upper 
portion of their bodies visible. It was like 
some fantastic dream. 

In absolute silence they crossed the 
swimming channel, saw the face of the 
sand bar come nearer, as though it were 
approaching upstream across the swirling 
flood. Fifty yards, thirty yards, twenty 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Many engine troubles begin 
at the bearings. Worn-out 
and burnt-out bearings are re- 
sponsible for big repair bills. 
A-djust B-earings C-orrectly 
and you will not only have a 
sweeter-running engine and a 
better engine, but the cost for 
upkeep will be much reduced. 


Ask Your Repairman 


Your repairman knows that the 
bearings of any car need careful ad- 
justment at least once each year. 
He will explain how a necessary 
piece of metal called a Laminated 
Shim takes up the wear in your bear- 
ings quickly, accurately to the thou- 
sandth of an inch. A Laminated 
Shim peels off in paper-thin layers. 
That’s the secret of correct bearing 
adjustment at low cost. 


Send for Booklet 


If you are really interested in keeping 
your car always in proper shape, send 
for this little booklet. It contains some 
mighty interesting and valuable infor- 
mation on bearings andtheir adjustment. 


LAMINATED SHIM COMPANY, Inc. 


205 14th Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY,N. Y. 
Detroit: Dime Bank Building 
St. Louis: Mazura Mfg. Co. 
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YORKSHIRE MOORS, ENGLAND* 
“Confound these infernal slippery roads! Why don’t some of these clever Johnnies invent a tyre that won't slither 
about so?” 


“ They have—Kelly-Springfield Cords.” 


4 Pee is ample justification fo 
confidence which the owner of Kel 
in them. Not only are they surefoot ( 
all kinds of roads and in all kinds of 
have that characteristic Kelly sturdines 
long mileage in spite of severe punis um) 
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the three who had some plus power, even 
as his horse swam. With a desperate strug- 
gle the gallant brute got his feet on holding 


ground, floundered out, up. By then the | 


loop had narrowed to the hondo. But the 
bit of rawhide there was gripped in Del 
Williams’ clutch. He still held in his other 
arm the heavy drag of the girl’s body. He 
did not know whether or not her eyes were 
closed; hoped only he had been able to 
keep her face high. 

After that, it was quick, simple, silent. 
The essential thing had been done. Mc- 
Masters used the horse to drag out the 
take of the rope. He saw Del Williams come 
to his knees on the wet sand, crawling, the 


limp form of the girl still supported by his | 


arm as he staggered up. 
He saw her stand alone, her arms feeling 
out, dazed, central figure now on a stage 


which was a wide sea of whirling water. | 


Whether or not she knew him he could not 
tell. Taisie herself could feel little of defi- 
nite plan. But what McMasters saw, re- 
sult of her impulse to reach the one point 
of safety she could sense, was her stum- 
bling, hurrying, arms spread, to the saddle 
skirts of Jim Nabours, who was on the 
narrow strip of sand exposed by the lowered 
waters hardened by the trampling it had 
ad. 

The girl, scarce able to stand, flung an 
arm across the old foreman’s saddle front. 
Upon the other side Del Williams, follow- 
ing, suddenly reached out and caught her 
hand, even as Jim laid hand upon her arm 
to steady her. Her eyes, until now closed 
in terror, opened and looked straight into 
those of Del Williams, the man who from 
his own boyhood days had loved her, as she 
knew; who had risked his life for her now. 

“T reckon you saved my life,’’ said she 
weakly. 

She did not specify. The man who had 
done the essential thing was fifty feet away. 
But Dalhart heard the words. 

Now the tense silence of the drama’s ac- 
tion was resolved into hurly-burly, horses 
plunging, splashing, snorting, men coiling 
ropes, all voluble in speech, undifferen- 
tiated calls, shouting, accusations. 

“Come here, you!’’ Nabours called, 
beckoning to the tall rider, apart, who was 
coiling his wet reata, looping securely his 
pistol belt, pulling a latigo around his wet 
coat to hold it better. But McMasters 
flung a hand in salutation, deprecation, for 
what not, or for it all. ; 

“But come on, man!”’ the foreman again 
commanded, with what intent was not 
plain. The laughing voice of McMasters 
came, clear and seemingly not much per- 
turbed. 

“See you at Abilene!” he called. Almost 
the next instant he had spurred bodily into 
the flood. 

They watched him steadily carried out 
and down and across by the set of the cur- 
rent, following the same system Nabours 
had first used in crossing back to the south 
bank. None of them knew that McMasters 
had from his own chosen spot watched the 
whole crazy operation of crossing the Red 
in freshet, had crossed at a better ford 
below, and had within the hour taken posi- 
tion near the camp on the far shore, whence 
he had seen the last departure from the 
south bank—and done some thinking and 
reasoning of his own about it. — 

“He'll make it all right, damn him!” 
said Nabours, in mixed emotions, as he 
watched the strange sight of a man’s body, 
half out of water, plowing across, following 
a small object dark and flat ahead, sur- 
mounting a dark broken line, a V of ripples, 
even so, visible in the tawny descending 
flood. 

“Well!” 

He did not explain. No one explained. 
No one made comment. Perhaps a sort of 
chagrin now held them more or less, a feel- 
ing that glory lacked, that life itself had 
lacked here, but for the casual, unrequited 
aid of a man who had come and gone after 
doing the essential thing. 

“Help her up, Del,’’ said Nabours. ‘‘Can 
you ride, child?” 

Taisie nodded, got into saddle when her 
horse was brought across the wet bar. So 
she was not yet to die? The thought was 
curious to her, bringing not elation but sur- 
prise. She had not once spoken, had never 
once cried out, appealed—not so much 
courage as resignment to the wish of fate. 
And now fate had selected a certain agency 
to give her back to life and its lackings. 
She had neither joy nor sorrow in such 
thoughts as came. 

Nabours, his hand on Blancocito’s cheek 
strap, rode with face held down, his mouth 
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in a continual state of revolt, 
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grim. He sighed so deep it was well-nigh 
a groan, knowing that under his leadership 
two human lives had been lost, a third 
almost lost. Had that last consequence of 
his own folly ensued, what then? It had 
come so close he now had no perspective 
other than that it would have been the end 
of the world. And the draggled figure at his 
side, passive center of all the action, as 
woman is in all the great crises of the world, 
had no better perspective. The edge of the 
world lay at the south bank of the Red. 
Well, he had reached that horizon, passed 
once more beyond the edge of her world. 

The other two men dropped to the rear 
as Nabours led Taisie’s horse out at the 
landing place. Del Williams had ridden 
silent. Dalhart began to abuse him. 

“That'll do! The whole thing was your 
fault,’ said Williams after a time. ‘You 
let your rope foul in that log. 1t’s a wonder 
you didn’t drownd her. If you say it was 
any part my fault, you’re a damned liar, 
and you know it! Even thataway she’d 
have drownded, and me, too, if it wasn’t 
for him.’”’ He jerked his head toward the 
opposite shore. 

Neither man was armed, both were 
nearly naked. They wheeled their horses 
head to head and sat looking each into the 
other’s face. 

“The world ain’t big enough for both us 
two,” said Dalhart slowly. 

“Tt shore ain’t,’’ answered the other man 
in even tones. ‘‘What you say suits me. 
We’ve all promised Jim there wouldn’t 
none of us make no break until we had de- 
livered the cows. Does that suit you?” 

“Yes, till Abilene!” 

“Till Abilene!” 

XXIII 

HIRTY miles down the Red River, 

where it originally was crossed by the 
old Arbuckle Trail, early known as the 
Whisky Trail, Rudabaugh and his men lay 
encamped. They were and for some days 
had been impatiently awaiting news from 
the south. Mr. Jameson, cattle inspector 
for the northern district of Texas, brought 
them news; but Mr. Jameson, for reasons 
of his own, preferred to preserve his dig- 
nity; so his news was highly censored, ex- 
purgated. He declared that his horse had 
thrown him into a cactus patch. Moreover, 
he declared that the Del Sol herd was 
already across the river and bound north; 
whereas the truth was that he only had 
guessed that the herd soon would cross, 
provided that the waters fell. He had not 
tarried. Rudabaugh was irritated. 

“You ought to have got two bits a head 
straight through for those cows,” said he. 

“They’re out of our jurisdiction now,” 
defended the thornful fugitive. 

“They ain’t never out of my jurisdic- 
tion!’’ rejoined the leader savagely. ‘“‘T’ll 
follow that outfit till hell freezes. Where 
there ain’t no law is where Dave Ruda- 
baugh’s jurisdiction runs. 

“T wish I knew where that fellow Mc- 
Masters is,” he added. ‘I’m only waiting 
for him.” 

That evening at dusk McMasters did 
come into camp. Rudabaugh welcomed 
him with as much graciousness as he could 
muster, but did not spare complaints over 
the long delay. 

“None of you Texans seem to know the 
value of time,” he began. ‘‘ You can’t look 
ahead. The herd that breaks trail for five 
million Texas cows ruins every plan for us 
if it gets to the railroad. If that herd gets 
through, cows will be worth ten dollars a 
head in Texas this fall, next year twenty 
dollars—and they have been costing me 
twenty-five cents! When cows go to twenty 
a head land goes up with them. Now, it 
don’t take any watchmaking to figure why 
I don’t want those things to happen just yet. 

“McMasters, that herd must never get 
out of the Nations. We’ve got to have this 
season to finish our plans. I don’t intend 
to have my hand forced by any red-head 
girl and her red-neck cow hands, I can tell 
you that. Let that bunch trail north this 
summer, and they’ll make a market for 
every cow in Texas! If they don’t get north 
Sim Rudabaugh’ll be the richest man that 
ever set foot on Texas soil. And what do 
you suppose Texas will do for a man who 
can prove that he has doubled and trebled 
and quadrupled the price of every acre and 
every cow inside the lines of Texas? In 
that case, Mr. Rudabaugh might be able to 
look wider than the lines of Texas, eh?”’ 

“Your plans do seem large,’”’ said Mc- 
Masters quietly. “How can I help you in 
them?” 

“Every way in the world. Scout out on 
ahead. It’s hard for me to keep my fingers 
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on you, you shift about so much; but if 
you help me break up the T. L. herd there'll 
be everything in it for you that you will 
ever want in life. 

“Of course, you know I kept awful quiet. 
It’s a long way out to the edge of the 
Staked Plains, and only a few cowmen are 
in there now. But the lands I have got my 
eye on are covered with vine mesquite like 
a carpet, or with bunch grass almost as 
good. That’s the coming cattle range, once 
the Comanches are off of it. That’s where 
I am locating our lands. I want a million 
acres more of scrip. 

“And to think,” he added, “‘what all of 
that hangs on! Leave them alone and they 
may find Abilene, for all I know. I am tak- 
ing no chances about that—that’s why I 
want you. I want you to go on north and 
find that outfit. 

“We'll cross the river in the morning.” 

Again he resumed his pacing and his 
cursing, in one of the moods during which 
he really was out of his own mind. He was 
well in his cups almost all the time. 

MeMasters turned toward him suddenly. 

“You carry fire a long time, don’t you?” 
said he. 

“‘T never had anyone oppose me yet that 
didn’t get the worst of it,’’ replied the out- 
law, ever serene in his conceit. 

MecMasters smiled. 

“Not even Burleson Lockhart?” 

“Not even Burleson Lockhart,” rejoined 
Rudabaugh savagely. “He did!” 

He pulled up. Something chill seemed 
to sit in the air about him. ‘‘ Well, come 
into camp,” said he, ‘“‘and let’s have a snort 
of liquor. I have got some left.” 


XXIV 


UDABAUGH and his band, early on 
the following morning, broke camp and 
crossed the Red River, finding no difficulty 
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in making the ford at the old Whisky Trail. 
They rode a dozen strong, alcoholically 
buoyant, defiling the air with their boast- 
ful blasphemies. 

McMasters had suggested that they keep 
together and follow the old Arbuckle Trail 
up the Washita, their course making one 
side of a triangle whose other leg probably 
would be covered by the Del Sol herd. The 
two courses naturally would converge 
somewhere to the north and west, at some 
point on the Washita. He pointed out 
that in no case could they miss the Del 
Sol men, because certainly they would see 
the northbound trail if they came to it, 
and could wait if they did not. The logic of 
this appealed sufficiently to Rudabaugh. 

At the end of their first day’s march 
they stopped at the edge of a walnut grove 
through which ran a little stream. All 
that country was full of game, and Ruda- 
baugh took up his rifle, promising soonkto 
come back with meat for the company. 
McMasters himself, unobserved, followed 
not far behind him. 

Rudabaugh had been gone perhaps a 
quarter of an hour or so when his mates 
heard two reports of his rifle in the direction 
of the stream. He came in not long after, 
but without any game. 

“Well, Dave,” said one of his men, “did 
you get your meat?” 

“T certainly did,” answered the ruffian, 

“You didn’t bring it in?” 

“Tt ain’t that kind of meat.” 

They stood looking at him. His smile 
was distorted. He began to work himself 
up into one of his rages. 

“Well, you heard my promise!” he 
broke out. ‘Down yonder I told you that 
I intended to kill the first Indian I saw in 
the Nations. I don’t bluff and I don’t 
miss—there’s two Indians laying in there. 
If you don’t believe it go and look. I told 
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Had this deplorable event occurred a few 
years earlier it would have had no serious 
consequences; but by 1927 the world had 
become thoroughly radioized. All previous 
mediums of communication, such as public 
meetings and the printed page, had become 
superseded. Churches, theaters and schools 
had been closed; newspapers had disap- 
peared, and the art of reading, less common 
since the invention of motion pictures, had 
passed altogether into disuse. Conse- 
quently the broadcasters’ strike left the 
world helpless. 

The first effect was an alarming increase 
in the domestic death rate. Housewives 
had become accustomed to getting their 
recipes, as well as suggestions for the day’s 
menu, by radio. Left to themselves, they 
could neither cook a dish nor plan a meal; 
all over the world husbands began to die of 
malnutrition. 

Deprived of the accustomed bedtime 
stories, children refused to go to sleep, and 
parents by the thousands were accordingly 
driven insane. In some few households very 
aged persons revived the old cottage in- 
dustry of telling their own, but the fami- 
lies thus reprieved soon suffered in other 
ways. 

Without the radio time signals clocks and 
watches got out of order; railroad sched- 
ules were disorganized; wrecks occurred 
that clogged the lines. The loss of the 
stock-market reports threw the business 
life of the country into hopeless confusion; 
the art of reading the tickers had been lost 
since the broadcasting stations passed the 
news to anyone who could listen. Crim- 
inals flourished unchecked, since there was 
no way to broadcast police alarms; with 
the loss of the daily news digests rumors 
spread and multiplied terror. The suffer- 
ing caused by the complete disorganization 
of business, the spread of disease in the ab- 
sence of the accustomed daily health hints, 
paved the way for the final disaster. A 
belated frost ruined the crops. It was un- 
foreseen, because the farmers had come to 
rely on the broadcast weather reports and 
had lost their old ability to judge the turns 
in the climate. With the crops failing and 
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transportation ruined, millions starved to 
death; and we must mention perhaps the 
most sinister fact of all—that those who 
had come to depend on broadcast religious 
services for their contact with the higher 
world perished in the conviction that they 
had lost their hopes of salvation. 

This sudden and complete collapse of a 
highly organized society is hard for us to 
understand, but we must remember that 
four of the five senses had become com- 
pletely atrophied; with the radio, hearing 
alone was needed. Moreover, even before 
the invention of radio the Americans of the 
twentieth century had become used to 
wriggling out of initiative and responsi- 
bility. 

Leagues and societies, maintained at 
great expense, told them what to think 
and what not to think. If anything went 
wrong they passed a law about it. If the 
law failed to bring relief they passed an- 
other law setting up a commission at Wash- 
ington, and felt that they had done their 
full duty. The process thus begun was com- 
pleted by radio. 

One class and one only had been trained 
to self-reliance in a radioized world—the 
technical staff and performers at the broad- 
casting stations. Here were experienced 
technicians; men who had retained the art 
of reading, and were familiar at first hand 
with the facts of agriculture, finance, 
science, commerce and the day’s news; 
artists of both sexes; and perhaps the most 
skillful of all, the women employes who 
arranged the day’s programs and an- 
nounced each attraction into the broad- 
casting transmitters. From sheer force of 
habit the little colonies of strikers, isolated 
near the broadcasting stations, elected 
these competent women as their executives, 
thus establishing that matriarchate which 


has happily ruled the world in the five cen- |: 


turies since. Under their able guidance 
these artists and technicians easily main- 
tained themselves; for they alone had re- 
tained their first-hand acquaintance with 
facts instead of broadcast reports of facts; 
they alone had preserved the five original 
senses. We may count ourselves fortunate 
to be descended 
from these selected 
persons who alone, 
in the Age of Radio, 
were able to do and 
think for them- 
selves. 

—Elmer Davis. 
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“T WOULDN’T 

live anywhere 
but New York City 
if you paid me,” 
said Mr. Billfinger. 
“There’s no place 
on earth like it. Of 
course I always 
spend January and 
February at Palm 
Beach. Then I usu- 
ally gojto Pinehurst 
or Aiken during 
March and April. 
But in May I’m al- 
ways glad to get 
back to Little Old 
New York and open 
up my house in 
Westchester. I 
generally stay there 
until June, when I 
run over to Europe 
for a couple of 
months. When I 
get back in Septem- 
ber I always go up 
to Maine for a 
month or two for 
the fishing. Next 
fall I expect to take 
a trip out to the 
Coast, but I’ll 
surely be back in 
time for the winter 
sports up at Lake 
Placid. No, I’ve 
seen them all, and 
there’s no place in 
its class. Little Old 
New York is the 
grandest burg on 
the map.” 
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EAR this year, not “any 

straw hat” but a Town- 

send Grace Straw of 
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cool comfort. 


Any good Hatter or Haber- 
dasher will be glad to show 
you a Townsend Grace Straw 
Hat—a hat that was built with 
a knowledge of men’s heads 
and an understanding of sum- 
mer suns. Spend this summer 
under a Townsend Grace 
Straw. 


The Clarion is the 1923 
Feature Hat shown in 
conjunction with all 
other models of real 
distinction. 


DscAd. Grace Co. 


a sainc: °o Ma 
USA. 
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Look for this label 


—a big name in clothes 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


Trade Mark Reg. 


ie is Styleplus Week from 

Maine to California. All 

Styleplus merchants are making 
special displays. 


‘isk to see them! 


In America there are two classes of people. Those who know 
Styleplus Clothes—those who should. 


Clothing merchants who study what’s happening in the clothing 
world acknowledge the pace-setting progress of Styleplus Clothes. 


- They are pace-setters in Style—including the snap which 
young men demand and the ‘refinement sought by men of genteel 
taste. 

They are pace-setters in Quality and Value, based on good 
tailoring, all-wool fabrics, standard.trimming. And last of all, they are 
priced reasonably. 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. f 
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HOMAS ROBINSON, 
ITRIMONIAL AGENT 


(Continued from Page 5) 
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ness, and during his 


father’s enforced absence in the West on 
business he was accompanying the invalid 
to the life-giving sea. It was during her 
daily rest under the guardianship of a nurse 
that he was for the instant idly dipping his 
toes in the great sunlit sea of life. As the 
old lady prepared to be wheeled home to 
the bad tea the boy smiled as he thought of 
his mother laughing at his new friend’s 
sallies. 

“When she is better,’’ he exclaimed 
gayly, “‘you’ll be meeting her.” 

But the fair Barlowe dealt in the unex- 
pected. 

“Well, I don’t know,” she replied ju- 
dicially. ‘‘ All my life mothers have simply 
been my pest. They are always trying to 
prevent their sons from marrying me. 
Would yours be like that?” 

Her eyes twinkled, and so did Thomas 
Robinson’s. But somehow he felt that a 
good deal depended on his making an answer 
that should be complimentary to both. 

“T imagine,”’ he said after a moment, 
“that she would have to try very hard.” 

It was evidently the right answer again. 

“Tf I were any younger than your grand- 
mother I should probably marry you. That 
is, of course,’’ she added lightly, “if we had 
been introduced. I have always insisted on 
that before marriage.” 

She sighed mock seriously. 

“ After all, that was little enough protec- 
tion for the men, and perhaps I oughtn’t 
to blame them. I generally did marry the 
men I fell in love with. Though it was only 
four times in all. That’s reasonable, don’t 
you think?”’ 

And she added as she was rolled away — 
she added, seemingly as an afterthought, 
“One of the times I was a countess. Does 
that interest you at all?” 

It may be said that the whole encounter 
interested young Mr. Robinson, as the 
phrase goes, strangely. It seemed also to 
enliven his parent’s convalescence. And 
it appeared likely that the boy’s grand- 
father, given his character, had been in love 
with the golden-haired girl who was Miss 
Clarissa Barlowe. Mrs. Robinson seemed 
to view her son’s latest entanglement with 
all the tolerance of a woman of the world. 

“T think it admirable,’”’ she said, laugh- 
ing lightly, ‘that you should have your 
first affair with a woman no longer imma- 
ture. As to marrying anyone above seventy 
I only say, don’t be precipitate, Thomas. 
I must leave much to your own good 
sense.” 

And she leaned back on her pillows, smil- 
ing and a little pale; and Thomas went out 
soon and bought her gardenias. But, after 
all, this is not her story but her son’s, and 
Miss Barlowe’s; yes, and two other 
people’s. 


It need surprise no one that the rendez- 
vous made for the pavilion by the sea was 
kept the following day. 

“‘Tt’s sweet of you to come,” said the old 
lady promptly. “‘As for me, of course you 
knew I would come at any cost. That is the 
way we women are about men.” 

Thomas Robinson blushed, but he had 
already fatuously admitted to himself that 
it seemed to him that Miss Barlowe’s 
wrinkled cheek had been painted for his 
benefit an even brighter and more engaging 
pink; as, indeed, it had. He muttered 
something deprecatory, but he quite be- 
lieved her; and Miss Barlowe, be it said, 
saw he did. 

“Do yot know,’”she inquired abruptly, 
“‘what chiefly bores me about getting old? 
I suppose I ought to say about getting 
older. It is that young people waste so 
much time and make life so much duller 
than it need be. Of course, I know it’s 
natural for young people to suppose that 
life is going to last forever. But even then— 
oh, if youth but knew!” 

“Just how do you mean?” asked Thomas 
Robinson almost timidly. ‘I try not to 
lose much time.” 

“You do very well,’ admitted she. “You 
accosted me—I think that is the correct 
term—within ten minutes after you saw 
me; which, considering I might be your 
grandmother, is excellent. But with a 
young girl of your own age, what’s your 
record? Granting she’s pretty, of course. 
You’d rather not commit yourself? Per- 
haps you’re right.” 
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—one of the four types of Diamond Tires for passenger and commercial cars 


Did you ever see a finer looking tire? 


All the beauty that you see written into the appearance 
of the Diamond Cord is also built into its inside construc- 
tion. Quality penetrates to the innermost fibre. That is 
why you will find Diamond performance as impressive as 
Diamond appearance. 


Diamond Tire Dependability is available for passenger 
and commercial cars at your nearest Diamond Distributor’s. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, INc., Akron, Ohio 


Diamond 
TIRES 


FOR PASSENGER AND COMMERCIAL CARS 
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ANSONIA 
5 QUAREELOX 
The 


ANSONIA 


‘Simplex’ 62° 
“The Clock with Brains) 


(The New Alarms 


Select the one that 
meets YOUR needs 


Poe alarm clocks have always 
been round, have always had two 
projecting feet, have always been easily 
tipped over, is no reason why they 
should always be made that way. We 
have made millions of them ourselves; 
but we have invented a better way and 
the new Squareclox are so popular that 
they are replacing the old round clocks. 


Ansonia Squareclox are good to look at, stand 
solidly with no feet to scratch furniture— 
their dull finish resembles platinum, and they 
are accurate and durable timepieces. 


Square Simplex (illustrated above) 
514" high; 414” wide. This Aristo- 
crat of Alarm Clocks runs for eight 
days. 24 hour alarm dial. Alarm 
rings at time set (7 to 49 seconds, 
as desired), stops and automatically 
resets to ring at same time next 


Rad $6.00 


Radium dial $1.25 extra. 


cpne Serenade, which is the Simplex in ma- 
hogany finished case, with silver dial, $10.00 
Square Racket (Strike and Alarm) 
514” high; 414” wide. Runs thirty hours. The 
only alarm clock made striking the hour 
and half-hour. Strike can be silenced when desired 
and will strike correct hour when strike is again in 
operation. Continuous alarm. Radium dial $ 
$1.25 extra. 5.00 
The Trinity, which is the Racket in ma- 
hogany finished case, with silver dial, $10.00 


Square Rally 


4'4"high; 334”wide. Runs thirty hours. $ 

Intermittent alarm. Radium dial $1.00 extra. 3.00 
Square Pirate 

44" high; 334” wide. Runs thirty hours. $2 50 

Continuous alarm. Radium dial $1.00 extra. \ 


Square Rascal (illustrated below) 
234" eget Runs thirty hours. Con- 


high; 2 wide. 

tinuous or intermittent alarm. Radium dial $ 

$1.00 extra. 3.25 
The above prices are for United States only 

(Patents Pending) 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 
If he has none in stock, we will mail 
post paid on receipt of the price. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
99 John Street Dept. P. New York 


Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


Rascal $325 
ANSONIA means CLOCKS 
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Thomas Robinson was learning that you 
never need commit yourself. If you didn’t 
talk, the old lady simply always did. 

“T will be precise. For now, for at least 
an hour, at the opposite ends of this kiosk, 
there have sat a young man and woman 
obviously made for each other € 

Thomas Robinson hurriedly turned —by 
some instinct almost, it was—to the young 
woman sitting about fifty feet away. 

After a merely cursory inspection he 
said quickly: 

‘She may be made for me, all right,” 
with almost undue warmth. 

“Not at all,’’ countered Miss Barlowe 
unhesitatingly. ‘‘You are mine. Confess 
that your mother said last night that I 
would keep you out of mischief. Of course 
she did! A nice woman. I like her. She 
knows your sex. And I hate to humble your 
pride, but you haven’t even looked at the 
peerless young man whom I’ve picked out 
as the lovely girl’s fate.” 

Thomas Robinson deigned to look at the 
unknown. 

“Yes, he’s all right,’’ he admitted lan- 
guidly. 

“All right, merely!’’ exploded the lady. 

Mr. Robinson coneeded a point. 

‘“‘T’d rather like to know where he got his 
tie.”’ 

“Tie, indeed!”’ broke forth Miss Bar- 
lowe. ‘“‘Listen, young man! I admit that 
he hasn’t, for me at least, your absolutely 
fatal charm. But he is a Greek god and an 
adorable young man. A fool though, ob- 
viously. He looks at the golden nymph of 
my choice—and yours, if I would let you— 
as if she were a marble statue. You’d think 
they disliked each other. Of course, they 
don’t dislike each other. They don’t even 
know each other.” 

‘Shall we introduce them?” 

Miss Barlowe favored Thomas Robinson 
with a kindly look. 

“T am glad the choice of my love fell 
upon you. You have intelligence.” 

The boy bowed. 

“Of course, we must meet them first our- 
selves. Now I ——’” he began. 

““You have also the slyness of a Machia- 
velli, and the cruelty of all men. You were 
about to say that you would make the 
lady’s acquaintance while I should make 
friends with the young man. Weren’t 
you?” 

“T thought you could do that so suc- 
cessfully.”’ 

“Also the flattering tongue of the ser- 
pent,;”’ mused the old lady, and then she 
and the boy looked at each other and 
laughed. 

Thomas Robinson felt rather as if he had 
found his grandmother out in a naughty 
trick and were enjoying it. Also a little as 
if he had detected the peccadillo of a queen. 

“T really only thought my plan would 
look more discreet,’”’ she said. ‘‘You and 
I know, if anyone should, that a lady and 
gentleman cannot make each other’s ac- 
quaintance on the Boardwalk. While, of 
course, two ladies or two gentlemen 
So let’s do it for them.” 

The sky was very blue that day; and the 
sea. The world seemed gay and all things 
possible. 
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“‘We’ll be gods from the machine!”’ he 
cried gayly. ‘‘We’ll make them fall in 
love!” 

“We will! They have wasted a day!” 
Miss Barlowe exclaimed with some scorn. 

‘“‘That’s time enough to fall in love,”’ an- 
nounced Thomas Robinson, as one who 
knew life. 

“A day! Time enough to fall out of it.” 
The fair Barlowe gave a little sigh. 

“Almost time enough to get married.” 

“Almost time enough to get divorced if 
they only knew. it. At Sestri Levante once 
there was the Archduke Alexander 44 
Suddenly she paused. ‘‘ You are twenty, 
aren’t you? No, it’s not astory for you, nor 
for these pretty children here. Let’s make 
their love story a real Victorian idyl. And 
tomorrow we'll order a bell of orange blos- 
soms for them to be married under!”’ 

And with this firm resolve, or vow, they 
moved quite carelessly towards the oppo- 
site ends of the pavilion and towards the 
puppets they had planned should dance so 
gayly to the music of their piping. The sky 
was still very blue, and the dancing waves. 
Thomas Robinson chuckled to himself to 
think how much better life was than even a 
moving picture. 

A quarter of an hour later the sky was 
still blue; and so, to make an old joke, was 
Thomas Robinson. The waves did not ap- 
pear to dance so much. 

“Well?” he said to Miss Clarissa Bar- 
lowe. 

“Well,” she answered, ‘‘all that I’ve 
ever feared about the modern young girl 
is true. It all started well enough. She 
showed a perfectly becoming interest in 
Pekingese, and Mung Fu at first took 
rather a liking to her. And then I casually 
mentioned the Greek god and said inci- 
dentally that he seemed to me an almost 
perfect creature, in fact Prince Charming 
himself—we used to use phrases like that, 
you know, my dear boy, when I was in my 
twenties.” 

“And then?”’ asked Thomas Robinson. 

“She looked at him. He was all right, 
she said, although not more than what a 
good tailor could make of any man—and a 
good barber. No, he wasn’t a type that 
interested her. In fact she led me to think 
that in her opinion men generally were a 
greatly overrated race.” 

“And then?” again asked Thomas 
Robinson. 

“‘She up and left me, going north. And 
you?”’ 

“T,” he answered, ‘“‘had equal success. 
I borrowed a match of him, and as soon as 
I could without being too obvious I said 
our friend was some peach.”’ 

“And then?” asked Miss Barlowe. 

“He gave her a look and lit a pipe. Said 
she looked to him as though she had a 
nasty temper.” 

“And then?” the old lady asked again, 
seeming a little discouraged this time. 

“He up and left me,” replied Thomas 
Robinson, echoing the words spoken ear- 
lier. ‘‘Going south,’ he added. 

The conspirators looked at each other, 
woebegone; and then quite suddenly they 
both laughed. 
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“Grande Duchesse!”’ he cried, bounding 
to his aged inamorata’s side. ‘‘ We win!”’ 

“By God,” was the lady’s sonorous and 
somewhat startling reply, “‘we’re a suc- 
cess, sir!’’ 

It perhaps required the eye of faith to see 
that they were already a success. After all, 
a young man may walk in the same direc- 
tion as a young woman upon the Boardwalk 
without contemplating honorable matri- 
mony with her—one may without offense 
go at least that far. But the eyes of our 
conspirators were fixed upon what the 
French term the ‘‘good motive’; nothing 
short of the altar would have satisfied 
them. 

“T can’t help it’’; and the once lovely 
Barlowe rambled on, ‘“‘I know it’s old- 


fashioned, but I do love a marriage at the 
end of astory. And there is nothing so be- 
coming, my dear, as white satin and a veil 


and orange blossoms. I always wore them. 
And in those days, if I say it as shouldn’t, 
I used to look very pretty whenever I was 
being married. I’ve a real penchant for the 
institution; and it’s so respectable too. So 
any day when I ean bring about a new 
match I count not lost. Isn’t that as good 
as being a Boy Scout?” 

“You'll tally one today, I know.” 

The crowds upon the promenade had 
quickly swallowed up Beatrice and Bene- 
dick, and yet a man and woman are not 
easily lost upon the Boardwalk. Broadly 
speaking, who goes south must come north. 
So Thomas Robinson and his friend set 
themselves to a vigil. There were intervals 
of playing with Miss Mung Fu. And anec- 
dotes of the stage’s past; just as good, per- 
haps, because instead of, for example, the 
Barrymores of today you heard of their 
grandmother; and of Lotta and Edwin 
Booth and Aimée and Edward Harrigan. 
And yet Miss Barlowe never forgot what 
they were waiting for. 

“Sister Ann!” she cried from time to 
time. ‘‘Do you see anybody coming?” 

And then after an eternity—about a half 
hour in fact—Thomas Robinson fairly 
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jumped from his seat in the very middle of 
an anecdote concerning a performance of 
La Fille de Madame Angot, in New Orleans, 
that was pretty amusing, jumped up and 
cried, “‘ They’re coming—and together!”’ 

Perhaps all hope may as well be given up 
now of any reader believing this. Though 
perhaps it might be the moment to say 
that, as a matter of fact, as it happens, this 
is a true story and not fiction at all. The 
reader must just try to think that along the 
promenade there came together two young 
people with something in their eyes that 
was not there before, a light which Miss 
Barlowe and Mr. Robinson might well 
claim that they had put there themselves. 
And yet the amazing thing was that they 
were fairly chattering together with a pre- 
posterous air of familiarity, quite forgetting 
that it was only a scant half hour ago that 
they had fallen in love. 


The Amazing Thing Was That They Were Fairly Chattering Together With a Preposterous Air of Familiarity 


“Of course it’s all right, and I don’t wish 
to say anything; but in my day a certain 
maidenly modesty was expected. A half 
hour after a young man had fallen in love 
with me I was still dewy and tremulous. It 
was not bad, Thomas Robinson.” 

But this to the taste of most people was 
not really bad, either. And, indeed, as 
Benedick and Beatrice approached the 
little pavilion by the sea, and saw the 
sponsors of their love together, they looked 
at each other as if they frankly acknowl- 
edged the plot and its suecess. Then with 
a really rather pretty air of confusion, and 
a heightening of the color in her cheeks, the 
girl seemed to say to her companion that 
they ought to thank not only Will Shak- 
spere but the two who had seen how much 
ado could be made about nothing on the 
Boardwalk. She caught Benedick’s hand 
and they came up to our conspirators with 
a rather pretty air of guilty children who 
had played truant in Arcadia. 

“Well,” asked Miss Barlowe, 
right?” 

They nodded their heads. 

“And when can you be married?” asked 
Thomas Robinson, ‘I'd like to give you 
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the wedding cake and Miss Barlowe in- 
sists on white satin and a veil and orange 
blossoms. She thinks that the most be- 
coming.” 

Beatrice turned a brighter rose, and Miss 
Barlowe gave the boy a glance which might 
have said that such impetuous methods 
might be ruinous. 

“Oh, we couldn’t,”’ faltered the girl. 

And ‘then the Greek god, with an amaz- 
ng air of sureness and finality spoke for 

er. 

““We’ve been married already !”’ 

“Ridiculous nonsense!”’ said the boy 
sharply; he was really angry at being 
trifled with this way. 

Miss Barlowe was plaintive, 
pleading. 

“But you can’t have! You’ve been gone 
only a moment, and there’s a license and 
finding a clergyman. And considering that 
a half hour ago you didn’t even 
know each other’s names 
Besides which, if you haven’t 
white satin I don’t believe it’s 
really legal.’ 

“Oh, I had white satin!’ 
protested Beatrice as though 
this was the only point that 
really interested her. 

“You see,” said Benedick, 
mildly enough, ‘‘we were mar- 
ried two weeks ago. What you 
a was merely our first quar- 
rel!’’ 

“Our last,’? murmured Bea- 
trice, fora moment clinging to 
his arm; and forasecond there 
was danger that he would kiss 
her, right on the Boardwalk. 

Miss Barlowe would have 
turned pale had she not been 
so nicely painted. As it was, 
her wig simply went wrong. As 
for Thomas Robinson, he just 
collapsed upon a bench. And 
Benedick, a rough and untu- 
tored nature, began to laugh; 
and in a moment Beatrice 
joined in. 

“Tt is intolerable!’’ cried 
Thomas Robinson, at last able 
to speak. 

But Miss Barlowe dealt with 
the matter in a far more effi- 
cient way. Ladies cannot have 
them to order now, it is said. 
But no female in the whole 
nineteenth century could have 
given vent to emotion in hys- 
terics in a more refined and 
quiet and pleasing way. 

“Oh, oh!” she cried just 
loud enough to reach their ears 
and not to disturb any out- 
sider. 

“T understand,” said Bene- 
dick, leaning forward in a way 
that showed that with him at 
least Miss Barlowe’s object 
had been already quickly at- 
tained of making everything 
seem their fault, not her own 
or Thomas Robinson’s. “You 
planned a brand-new marriage 
and you merely fixed up an 
old one.” 

“Don’t you think,” asked 
Beatrice, “that the joke is ever 
so little on you?”’ 

To this Miss Barlowe 
merely replied with another 
burst of fresh though ever-so-well modu- 
lated hysterics. 

In fact, not until Benedick had suggested 
a rather handsome lunch for four on the 
following day, and she had accepted for 
herself and Thomas Robinson, could she be 
at all quieted. 

“But we won’t call it a wedding break- 
fast,’’ cried the old lady. ‘‘No, I am for- 
ever off the institution of marriage. I’m 
going to tell my real age—I’m seventy-five. 
And I’m going to take a vow—I’m never 
going to marry again, not even once. No, 
Mr. Robinson, I refuse your hand. I spurn 
it. And that’s before witnesses. So you can 
feel quite safe.” 

And yet, as in the fading light two 
happy young people strolled down the 
promenade, Thomas Robinson said to the 
famous Barlowe with a little sigh, “It looks 
rather pleasant.” 

“Tt is,’”’ and her old eyes really shone 
like stars. “Being young and being in love 
and being married is the pleasantest thing 
in the whole world. But mind you, be care- 
ful, Thomas Robinson, for I am probably 
the only woman alive who would refuse 
you.’ 
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Tis a silk-garbed world—and 
the price of silk has advanced by 
giant strides. Already the recent 
increase has been more than fifty 
per cent. Since those ancient 
days when silk was a precious gift 
for kings, never has so much of it 
been used—and seldom before 
has its cost been higher. But in 
spite of these advances, the prices 
of Phoenix silk hosiery are the 
lowest that a stout maintenance 
of a long-mileage wearability 
makes possible. Buy yours today. 


P HS Ge Nels 
HOSIERY 


MILWAUKEE 
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IT IS THE MATTER WITH 
CONGRESS? 


(Continued from Page 27) 
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National legislation is essentially and | 


necessarily legislation by committees. For 
instance, it would be impossible for a con- 


gressman not a member of the Appropria- 


tions Committee to have an_ intimate 
knowledge of the circumstances that make 


advantageous a paragraph in the Army | 


Appropriations Bill giving $2269.72 to be 
used in the purchase of whisk brooms. A 
subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has investigated the merits of that 
particular item, and the rest of us, each one 
busy with his own committee work and 
his many other duties, must take its word 
for it. There is no other way. 

Both the House and the Senate must 
depend on committees for most legislation, 
but that does not mean that the House 
Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Paper has any function to per- 
form that gives it an excuse for being. Iam 
sure the American people would he satisfied 
to have these useless papers slipped into the 
nearest wastebasket. Or they might be 
used to cover the White House pantry 
shelves. And what of the House Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage? Imagine the 
legislative burdens this committee has! If 
it meets at all, which I doubt, supposedly 
it is still weighing the heavy problem of 
whether women ought to vote. 


Useless Committees 


Notwithstanding the responsibility now 
reposing in the Appropriations Committee 
because of the Budget Law to decide for 
the House in the first instance financial 
problems affecting the government depart- 
ments, eleven House committees, known 
as the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Department of Agriculture, Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of 
Commerce, and so on—one for each depart- 
ment and an extra one for good measure, 
like the old-fashioned baker’s dozen—still 
exist, with no functions and no reason 
for being, except the natural appetite the 
chairman of each one of these committees 
has to retain what is his. It would be more 
than human for any one of them to rise 
from his seat in the House, get the Speak- 
er’s attention and offer a resolution to abol- 
ish his committee. They will not voluntarily 
give up these committees. Therefore a cer- 
tain measure of pressure will have to be 
applied by those not in Congress. 

I sometimes think there must have been 
a day sometime in the past when all a 
member had to do to create a committee 
and thus a chairmanship for himself was 
to find a good-sounding name for one and 
it was done. At any rate, today, of the 
sixty House committees perhaps only 
thirty really function. Many never meet, 
but continue to exist because they make 
possible a general passing round of com- 
mittee chairmanships, with which go such 
perquisites as additional clerk hire and 
extra offices. 

Primarily it is an evil growing out of a 
too large membership of the House. A re- 
duction in size would make it possible for 
every member to be on some really impor- 
tant committee, and would thus make it 
easier to abolish the useless ones. 

As it is now, a new member is assigned 
to one or more of the minor committees, 
and must generally wait several years be- 
fore aspiring to membership on a commit- 
tee of real importance. From their names 
some of these insignificant committees 
might appear to be of great importance. A 
letter to a constituent on the committee 
stationery would tend to create the im- 
pression that the writer was dealing with 
vast enterprises. The recipient of such a 
letter from some member of the Committee 
on Railways and Canals naturally would 
assume the committee to be actively em- 
ployed on the nation’s transportation prob- 
lems. Actually it seldom if ever meets, has 
no committee business and is without 
power. All transportation bills introduced 
in the lower chamber are referred to the 
important Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Until about two years ago the Senate 
maintained seventy-five committees, but 
early in this present Congress recognized 
the uselessness of most of them and cut the 
number down to the present thirty-four. 
Because of the patronage provided to the 
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And now—Bungalow 
Camps in Canadian Rockies 


There’s a trail winding up a rugged 
mountain side, through fragrant forest— 
a trail skirting lakes that mirror snow- 
capped sentinels. Here morning mists 
that drape mountain peaks are lifted by 
the bright sun. Here is the song of the 
wind in the trees, and the murmur of 
waterfalls. Here Nature exhibits her 
masterpiece—the Canadian Pacific 
Rockies—aloof, majestic, ageless. 


Ride, hike, fish or golf 


Ride through this glorious mountain scenery 
this year from the Bungalow Camps along the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. They are set wher- 
ever the site commands a thrilling view. Yet 
a vacation at these camps actually costs less 
than a holiday at an ordinary summer hotel. 
Each camp is composed of rustic bungalows 
grouped around a central club house where 
you can dine, dance or indulge in social recre- 
ation. The bungalows are comfortably fur- 
nished and the meals excellent. 


It Doesn’t Cost Much 


Do you want to ride, hike, swim, fish, take 
pictures or paint them? Or do you just want 
to spend a vacation close to Nature? These 
bungalow camps will satisfy your every wish. 


All Easy to Reach and Easy on the Pocket-book 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


IT SPANS THE WORLD 


Let the nearest Canadian Pacific Agent give you full information: 


Kansas City, 601 Railway Portland, Ore., 55 Third St. 
Exchange Bldg. San Francisco, 675 Market St. 

Los Angeles, 605 S. Spring St. Seattle, 608 Second Ave. 

Minneapolis, 611 Second Ave., S. St. Louis, 420 Locust St. 

Montreal, 141 St. James St. Tacoma, 1113 Pacific Ave. 

Montreal, Windsor St. Station Toronto, t King St., E. 

New York, Madison Ave. at 44th Vancouver, 434 Hastings St., W. 
Street Washington, D. C., 1419 New 

Philadelphia, Locust and 15th St. 


York Ave. 
Pittsburgh, 340 Sixth Ave. Winnipeg, Portage and Main 


Atlanta, 49 Forsyth St. 

Boston, 405 Boylston St. 

Buffalo, 160 Pearl St. 

Calgary, 124-A Eighth Ave., W. 
Chicago, 140 S. Clark St. 
Cincinnati, 430 Walnut St. 
Cleveland, 1040 Prospect Ave. 
Detroit, 1239 Griswold St. 
Duluth, Soo Line Depot 
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ines all have rubber 
they all have cloth 


—what makes this difference? 


They look and feel about alike—they’re both 
made of rubber and cloth—why is it that one 
raincoat keeps you dry while the other lets the water 
through almost before you know it? 

The quality that makes a raincoat really 
waterproof is in-built. It depends not only on 
the material itself but on the way rubber and 
fabric are joined—on how thoroughly every 
crevice in the fabric has been re-inforced by 
layer on layer of properly cured rubber. 

All the experience and resources of the larg- 
est rubber organization in the world have been 
used to make the name Raynster an unfailing 
guarantee of real raincoat protection. 

Every inch of a Raynster is backed \by layer 
on layer of highest grade rubber, cured to form 
a single waterproof sheet—yet light and flexible. 
Every seam is re-inforced. 


A complete line of raincoats 


Raynsters are a complete line of raincoats— 
from rugged rubber surface coats to smart 
tweeds and cashmeres with the rubber hidden 
inside. A complete line for boys, too. 


Our little booklet, entitled, ‘“A Scotchman Started It,’’ will help you 
to distinguish raincoat quality. Mailed free to you. Address Dept. X, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Raynster 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


~ 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS—,. 4 type for every need 
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party in power by the seventy-five com- 
mittees, it took years of effort to reduce the 
number. Senators had clerks on the pay 
roll who never found sufficient committee 
work to do to make a trip to Washington 
advisable. u 

During the campaign of 1916 it was 
discovered that one distinguished senator 
had a clerk and an assistant clerk of one 
of these committees carried on the pay 
roll for work supposed to be done for the 
Federal Government at Washington who 
really were working for their chief out in 
the home state. 

As the House and Senate have a like 
amount of work to do, surely if one can re- 
duce its committees from seventy-five to 
thirty-four the other can do likewise. 

It is particularly strange and illogical 
that there is an utter lack of codrdination 
between the House and Senate. They seem 
almost like the legislative bodies of sepa- 
rate countries, instead of being two Houses 
of a single Congress. Each body has its 
own way of doing business, different rules, 
and its own separate committees. This 
failure to codperate makes for tedious delay 
in the transaction of the public business, 
and is a source of needless annoyance and 
expense to citizens interested in pending 
legislation. 

For instance, a group of California fruit 
growers comes to Washington to urge the 
House Committee on Ways and Means to 
place a duty on lemons. The tariff bill, in- 
cluding this item, is eventually reported by 
the committee, passes the House and is re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, the 
ways-and-means committee of the Senate. 
This Senate committee proceeds, after 
many months, to hold a series of hearings 
on the various schedules, precisely as if it 
was preparing a new bill of its own. If our 
California friends want their claims con- 
sidered by the Senate committee they must 
journey across the continent a second time 
and appear before this other tribunal. 

How much less wasteful it would be if 
they could be allowed to appear before a 
joint committee of the House and Senate 
and unburden themselves once and for all 


.| of whatever testimony they wish to offer. 


By the adoption of rules providing for the 
sitting of joint committees the Congress 
could very much simplify the legislative 
process. This plan functions smoothly. in 
many of our state legislatures. 

Each house, merely by the adoption of 
simple rules of procedure, could provide 
that each should have its separate com- 
mittees on Rules, Elections, Accounts and 
Engrossed Bills, while all other committees 
should combine in their membership from 
three to four senators and from eleven to 
seventeen representatives. Then, on bills 
of sufficient importance to justify hearings, 
those interested would appear once instead 
of twice, as now. 

Only one set of committee rooms and one 
force of clerks and messengers would then 
be required. The saving of time and effort 
and money would be enormous. If the 
committee voted to report a bill it would 
ordinarily make its report in the house of 
Congress in which the bill originated, the 
House chairman and his associates on the 
committee having charge of it in the House, 
and the Senate chairman and his associates 
doing likewise in the Senate. 


Unpaid Claims 


Although state legislatures follow this 
plan without loss of power to the upper 
house, if the Senate should object because 
of the preponderance of House members 
and their evident ability to dominate the 
action of these joint committees, that fea- 
ture could be obviated by a rule that, while 
meetings should be joint, separate reports 
should be filed. 

This reform in procedure would greatly 
facilitate the work of Congress, would do 
away with unnecessary delay and annoy- 
ance to the public, and could be made 
effective by the simple acceptance of it by 
the House and Senate. 

In the last two Congresses, without any 
rule at all, the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor got together in the sensible 
way, held joint hearings on two bills, 
agreed on them; and then each committee 
reported the bills to its own house, as re- 
quired by the present rules. 

Uncle Sam should be the first to set the 
good example of paying his obligations. 
But anyone unfortunate enough to. have 
had a claim against him knows how 
Scroogelike he is in his dealings with his 
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But for one happy ending there are literally 
thousands of tragedies—thousands of citi- 
zens and taxpayers who, if a hope still lin- 
gers that their Government will heed their 


prayers for relief, are doomed to eventual | 


disappointment. 


Many new claims are now being pressed | 


by those who lost relatives in the sinking of 
the Lusitania or who have other valid 
claims against the German Government. 


Will their fate be like that of those still | 


seeking settlement of the French spoliation 
claims? As was done then, shall we accept 
some consideration for these losses, with 
the moral obligation to pass it along to 
those injured, and then coldly pocket the 
advantage and refuse payment to the 
claimants? Unless recourse is had to rad- 
ical changes in procedure, this can be 
expected. 

Probably no one thing has caused more 
adverse criticism of and more discredit to 
Congress than the wasteful expenditure of 
the taxpayers’ money in the river-and- 
harbor and the omnibus public-buildings 
bills, denominated by the newspaper press 
of the country by the opprobrious -term 
“pork-barrel legislation.’ 

In the interest of our foreign and do- 
mestic commerce, without doubt Congress 
ought to make appropriations for the im- 
provement of our harbors and inland 
waterways. But tosecure the support of a 
majority of the senators and representa- 
tives for the really needed and justifiable 
appropriations, it has been found impera- 
tive to include in any bill reported by the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors a whole 
lot of items carrying appropriations for 
projects of doubtful merit. 


Pork Barrel Bills 


Like difficulties have been experienced in 
the construction throughout the country of 
post offices and other government build- 
ings. The history of past omnibus public- 
buildings bills, providing for the erection of 
expensive structures absolutely unwar- 
ranted either because of the needs of a 
community or the volume of business done 
and serving only as monuments of waste to 
the logrolling ability of the local congress- 
man, has constituted a public scandal. 


The World War caused a temporary | 


cessation of pork-barrel legislation, while 
ever since the exigencies of the public 
Treasury and the need for rigid economy 
have thus far prevented a resumption of 


the former wholesale raids on the public | 


Treasury. 

But the agitation for a resumption of 
this indefensible policy is growing with the 
return of normal conditions, and the pres- 
sure of members of Congress, urged on by 
communities actuated in many instances 


by selfish local pride rather than by a broad | 


national viewpoint, will undoubtedly result 
in more millions being wasted unless pub- 


lic opinion can be aroused to the need of | 
radical changes in our method of doing this | 


type of public work. 
Not many years ago the state of Massa- 


chusetts was confronted with precisely the | 


same problem. The early appropriations 
for metropolitan parkways and state high- 
ways, both of which are administered by 
state commissions, were made under the 


same logrolling and wasteful manner as | 


those that characterize congressional ap- 
propriations for waterways and buildings. 
In both instances, besides the waste of 
much money, the carrying out of a compre- 
hensive plan that would achieve the real 
purpose of the public in supporting the idea 
of state parks and highways was rendered 
impossible of fulfillment. Public opinion 
was eventually aroused to a realization of 
the folly of the old pork-barrel procedure. 
The legislature was finally induced to adopt 
the more sensible and economical system of 
making an appropriation of a lump sum for 
a series of years to be placed at the disposal 
of the Metropolitan Park Commission and 
State Highway Commission, leaving the de- 
termination as to where the money should 
be expended to the commissions them- 
selves. 

These commissions give hearings to rep- 
resentatives of cities and towns desiring 
parkways and highways, and after thor- 
ough investigation proceed with the con- 
struction work as they consider the best 
interests of the public require. Thus the 
legislature has been relieved of the burden 
of a large number of local bills, a great 
saving of public money has been effected, 
and Massachusetts today has metropolitan 
parkways and state highways that have 
won the admiration of the entire country. 
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Long Life 
‘Battery 


The first cost of the Gould Battery 
that fits your car is about the same 
as others, but— 


\ 


7 


fam 1 
‘ 


min eal we eo 


You can confidently expect to save real 
money in the end when you buy a Gei@d 
for your car. Don’t think this a mere claim 
— consider the evidence: the long-life rec 
established by Gould Batteries in a Nat 
Endurance Contest among Gould 
have never been successfully challenged. 


And remember that long life FUG¥ 
means economy, but necessarily meai#ers 
reliable, trouble-free performance that every 
motorist wants regardless of price. 


Write for booklet describing the 
famous Gould Endurance Contest. 
Gould Storage Battery Co. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Works: Depew, N. Y. 


Chicago—Detroit—San Francisco 
Ask your radio dealer or any of the 3500 
Gould Stations about the new Gould Radio 


Radi 
“A” and ““B”’ batteries that can be recharged 


from an electric light socket, by simply turning a switch. 


The slogan “Longest Life by 
Owners’ Records" is based on the 
average long-life record established 
in the nationally advertised Gould 
Endurance Contest by standdrd 
type Gould Batteries on various 
makes of cars. 


Longest Life by Owners’ Re 
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©The most unque car on the road 


[JSBENDBLY beautiful and refined, this new Apperson 
approaches very closely the perfect ideal of our pioneer 
engineers whose ambition from the beginning, in 1893, has 
been to build worthi/y rather than in great numbers. 


This car is unique—the only car in the world to-day 
which gives its owners the advantages of a pre-selecting 
mechanical gear-shift—the only car in the world with an 
emergency brake controlled from the instrument board, and 
a driver’s compartment with no obstructions—permitting 
free entrance and egress on the side wext to the curb. 


The incomparable accessibility, power and efficiency of 
the Apperson eight cylinder engine and the fine engineering 
and precision of manufacture behind the car, keep it out of 
the repair shop and in constant service—make it a car of 
most remarkable economy. 


With the speed of the wind on the straight-away and a 
bull-dog for punishment on the hills and in heavy going, 
this is just the kind of a car which invites the driver to ride 
on and on—oblivious to all things mechanical. 


Best of all, it is—AN APPERSON. 


APPERSON BROS. 
AUTOMOBILE CO. 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Atlanta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cleveland -&8 
Kansas City Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh St. Louis New York 


Merely pushthe “Selector” into 
the speed desired, throw out the 
clutch and the gears are shifted 
quickly, surely and noiselessly 
—a convenience, comfort and 
safety factor of inestimable 
value to women who drive their 
own cars. 


PRICES 


Sixes $7535 to $2100 


Eights $2800 #0 $3850 
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Today no one could interest even the pro- 
fessional politician in a plan to return to 
the old pork-barrel appropriations. 

Obviously the same reform could be ap- 
plied to the improvement of rivers and 
harbors and the erection of post-office 
buildings by the national Government. 

“But,’’ I hear some veteran member of 
Congress exclaim, ‘‘Congress is opposed to 
lump-sum appropriations, and never will 
agree to any such plan!” 

But during and since the World War 
Congress has been following this very plan 
in completing existing river-and-harbor 
projects, appropriating the money in a 
lump sum to the use of the War Depart- 
ment for such projects as the government 
engineers recommend to the Secretary of 
War as the most urgent. It would be 
logical to extend this businesslike policy to 
all river-and-harbor improvements in the 
future in the army-appropriation bill. Also, 
the same policy has been followed in the 
giving of Federal aid to the construction of 
roads, the immense sum of seventy-five 
million dollars being expended during the 
present fiscal year under the supervision of 
the Bureau of Public Roads of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Again, the Post Office Department is 
now given a lump-sum appropriation each 
year for the leasing, at the discretion of the 
Postmaster-General, of private buildings 
for post-office purposes. 

There is precedent enough, and the plan, 
which works so well in various states, and— 
where used—in the national Government, 
could be extended to the improvement of 
rivers and harbors and the erection of pub- 
lic buildings without danger. 


Contested Elections 


Logrolling has been abolished in states 
and in some instances by the national Goy- 
ernment. The result has been happy. Only 
one objection can be raised to its entire 
abolition, which is that it would result in a 
loss to the Congress of its prerogative to 
decide for what and where money appro- 
priated shall be used. We have seen, 
though, in the application of this preroga- 
tive, because of the need of trading and 
swapping to get one of these appropriation 
bills through, that Congress actually does 
not express its honest intent. 

A prerogative to express a dishonest in- 
tent is indefensible. And in practice, by 
leaving to the proper authority to say where 
and how money shall be used, Congress can 
exercise equitably its right to decide broad 
questions of policy and to withhold appro- 
priations whenever the powers delegated 
are abused. 

The Constitution provides that each 
House of Congress shall decide as to the 
elections and qualifications of its members. 
Under this provision the House appoints 
three committees that are empowered to 
investigate election contests and make rec- 
ommendations to the House. When some- 
one who has run for Congress is defeated 
by a narrow margin he is likely to believe 
he has been defrauded or otherwise cheated 
out.of the election. In such case he serves 
a notice of contest on his opponent who was 
declared elected. Eventually testimony is 
taken before local notaries that is printed 
for the use of the committee to which the 
case is referred, and after a hearing and con- 
sideration the committee makes its recom- 
mendations. 

In years gone by these contested-election 
cases were settled in the House of Repre- 
sentatives notoriously upon partisan 
grounds, regardless of merit. 

Tom Reed once facetiously remarked, 
“The only time the House sits as a judicial 
tribunal is when it votes to seat or unseat 
one of its members. And strange to say, 
then only do all the Republican members 
vote on one side and all the Democrats on 
the other.” 

The committee, too, that sits on the in- 
dividual case and supposedly reports to 
the House the facts and the law, usually in 
those days divided on strict party lines. 
But of recent years the election committees 
have held so strictly to what was right, 
rather than to what was expedient, and 
have decided contests so judicially on the 
law and facts, that there has been little if 
any criticism of them. In spite of this fair 
and impartial attitude of the committees, 
however, when their reports have been 
considered upon the floor of the House, par- 
tisan spirit has been rife, and, together with 
considerations of personal friendship, has 
influenced the action of individual mem- 
bers altogether too much. 
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in a month at most, instead of a year or 
two, all contests would be finally and im- 
partially adjudicated. 

None of the evils that I have herein de- 
seribed is due to any inherent defect in our 
form of Government; none of them re- 
quires for its removal the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment—a method not 
particularly popular just at present. Every 
one of the reforms that I have advocated 
could be made operative by changes in the 
rules of one or both houses of Congress, or 
by the passage of a bill by a majority vote of 
the Senate and House and the approval of 
the President. If these simple changes were 
made the legislative machinery would im- 
mediately speed up, would run more 
smoothly and would turn out better fin- 
ished implements with which to do the 
work of a self-governing people. To be sure, 
criticism of Congress would continue. It 
should. But by means of these relatively 
conservative changes many of the evils 
that have slipped silently into our ways of 
conducting the public business would disap- 
pear. Even then Congress would be imper- 
fect. It would continue to be a butt for the 
sharp witticisms of the vaudeville per- 
former and the subject of unkind criticism 
round the village store. But what of it? 
Were these same faultfinders members of 
Congress themselves they would discover 
how much easier it is to pick on another for 
his shortcomings than it is to do perfectly 
oneself. They would find themselves criti- 
cized even as they now criticize. 

And then if the people of the United 
States don’t like Congress they can rise in 
their wrath and change it to suit them- 
selves; and I notice that they do that very 
thing every two years. 
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or driving about, were native Romans. The 
spectacled, red-booked, panama-hatted, 
weary but eager-faced tourist seemed to 
have disappeared forever. Rome had 
changed from a town that lent itself so per- 
fectly to the amusement of other nations to 
one that held only its own people and their 
personal problems; it was as if it had sud- 
denly shifted back several centuries to a 
time when it was remote and tranquil and 
forgotten. 

Left thus to itself, its charm deepened; 
it became a place of golden sunlight, cool- 
ing fountains and shadowy ilex groves. It 
seemed impossible to believe it was the 
capital of a nation at war; at least it 
seemed impossible until I had bought a 
special edition of a paper, sat down at a 
café table and began reading the latest 
communiqué, which stated that the Italian 
Army had progressed along the Isonzo and 
was digging itself in on a mountain range 
that raised one of the battlefields to an 
altitude of ten thousand feet. 

I suddenly looked up from the paper and 
saw a procession of ambulances coming 
from the direction of the station. Behind 
them followed a line of hand-pushed 
stretchers. I asked the waiter what had 
happened. “Our wounded—the first to be 
sent to Rome.” 

While he explained this, one of the 
stretchers stopped beside the curb and the 
man who was pushing it signaled to us to 
come to him. We ran forward, the waiter 
grabbing up the bottle of vermuth and a 
glass; but when the hood of the stretcher 
had been lifted we found we were too late. 
There was only a very calm, gray face lying 
there; perhaps one of those which had 
passed so gayly by the embassy only a few 
weeks before on the way to the front. 

In spite of our neutrality we had many 
opportunities of working off some of our 
sympathy for the Italians in helping them 
in various ways. Checks and shipments of 
goods from all over the United States began 
to flow in in amazing quantities, sent by 
those Americans who had lived or spent 
some time in Italy and wished to express 
their sympathy in some material way. 
Mrs. Page turned a portion of the Palazzo 
del Drago into workrooms, where incoming 
goods could be assorted and the quantities 
of wool made into useful garments. From 
looking down the year before upon dinners 
and teas and balls, the portraits of kings 
and popes and famous beauties, now we 
saw groups of simply clad women of the 
New World giving all their time and energy 
to assisting the Old World at war. 

At nine o’clock each morning the wide 
staircase was filled with groups going to 
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work with as regular punctuality as factory 
employes, and the palace courtyard became 
a depository for huge packing cases that 
arrived daily from across the seas. 

It was decided, as we were still neutral, 
to give practically all these contributions 
to the Queen, who was conducting several 
depots for distribution to the soldiers. One 
day Mrs. Page returned from the Quirinal 
with an appealing story of the Queen and 
her attitude towards us. After thanking 
Mrs. Page for what had been sent her the 
day before, she said: 

“You Americans are the kindest people 
in the world. I not only admire you—I 
love you. And do you know why?” 

She led the way to the vast reception 
room, where the year before we had all been 
received with so much pomp and ceremony. 
It was now filled with carefully assorted 
piles of woolen sweaters and socks and 
gloves and scarfs and stomach bands. 

“You have given me all these things for 
my soldiers. No one else has sent anything 
so useful, so desperately needed. Of course, 
I love America. I should like to go there 
some day and thank each one of them indi- 
vidually.”’ 

One of the most difficult problems during 
those days of neutrality was the constant 
demand made on us to approach the 
Italian Government with a view to obtain- 
ing permission for the passage through 
Italy to enemy countries of American 
goods. It seemed that almost every busi- 
ness firm in America had unfulfilled con- 
tracts for goods destined to Germany and 
Austria, as well as neutral countries; and 
naturally the simplest way to have these 
goods sent, after the outbreak of the war, 
was through Italy. On the whole, the 
Italian Government was very reasonable in 
permitting such shipments to pass, unless 
it was obvious that they were destined for 
the use of the army and soldiers. A most 
agreeable Italian was in charge of the de- 
partment that handled such questions at 
the Consulta—the Roman name for the 
Foreign Office—and we spent many hours 
together, discussing the different aspects of 
these cases. In fact, one of my pleasantest 
recollections of Rome is of his room, where, 
while we argued the possibility of letting 
this, that and the other shipment pass 
through Italy and fall into the hands of 
the Germans, we could look out on the fa- 
mous fountain of the Horse Tamers, and 
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groom will have Saturday afternoon for 
half holiday, all of Sunday, and return to 
work early Monday morning. That’s what 
you’ll have to do. You might as well get 
all idea of a honeymoon trip out of your 
head right now. You can’t have it. I 
can’t spare you.”’ 

Then followed a long discussion of the 
possibilities of being married in Italy ac- 
cording to American laws, as the secretary 
wished to avoid the endless procedure inci- 
dent to Italian marriages, the weekly pub- 
lishing of bans, and the like. At one time 
our Government had allowed marriages to 
be performed by our consuls; but evidently 
this had led to complications that made the 
Department of State find it advisable to 
withdraw such permission. However, when 
the department was consulted on this 
special matter, and the explanation made 
that the man was a secretary of embassy 
and the lady an American citizen, a reply 
was received stating that as it concerned a 
diplomatic officer, no objection was held to 
the marriage being performed in the em- 
bassy and thus taking place on American 
soil; the legalizing of the procedure would 
be embodied in the ceremony being per- 
formed by an American clergyman in the 
presence of the ambassador and consul 
general. These three were to witness the 
contract, which in turn was to be filed in 
the Department of State and thus have a 
legal record made of the event. 


Affairs of State 


The morning of the eventful day the 
ambassador came into my room, looked me 
over critically, displayed his white spats 
and asked if he met the requirements of the 
man who was to give away the bride. Then 
he turned to two men who were in my 
room, and after greeting them asked if 
they didn’t think it too much to expect of 
a man to discuss business two hours before 
his wedding; also, didn’t they think it 
dangerous to accept that man’s advice 
given at such a crucial moment? Of course 
they knew nothing about the event and re- 
treated with many apologies. 

The ambassador turned to me with a 
whimsical frown. 

“You are the first man I ever saw work- 
ing on the morning of his wedding. If I 
had seen a fellow at home doing it I’d 
have said he was a pretty poor sort of a 
bridegroom.” 

“It shows what diplomacy, combined 
with war, will bring one to. I had to see 
those men this morning. It was important.” 

He stood about, undecided. 

“T don’t like the looks of it. Close up 
and go out for a walk—and compose your- 
self. If you aren’t excited you ought to 
be; it’s expected of you. I’d go with you 
myself, but I’ve got to go to the Consulta 
at eleven—a conference with Sonnino. But 
I’ll be on hand at twelve sharp. Don’t get 
nervous waiting for me.” 

However, we all did. In the ballroom of 
the Palazzo, which had been banked with 
great sprays of mimosa, an effect that sof- 
tened a setting which seemed always to de- 
mand medieval costume, the embassy staff 
assembled, the only outsider being the 
mayor of Rome, who had been invited in 
deference to local authority, and who had 
sent a floral gift so large that it had to be 
taken to pieces before it could be brought 
into the house. We watched the clock 
until noon had struck, and then someone 
decided to telephone the Consulta and ask 
for the ambassador. The answer came that 
he was in conference with the entire Italian 
cabinet and could not be disturbed. How- 
ever, a few moments later he came in, out 
of breath and complaining bitterly of an 
embassy staff whose purely personal idio- 


syncracies made it necessary for him to. 


break up war conferences. In the midst of 
a declaration of policy on the part of the 
Prime Minister he had had to rise and ex- 
plain that he had to leave and go to a 
wedding! 

The pinch of war began to be felt in 
Rome towards the end of 1916. Lack of 
coal was one of the first problems to be 
faced. In spite of its reputation for being 
one of the sunniest places in the world, 
Rome can at times be bitterly cold; and, 
of course, those years when coal became 
almost impossible to find and quite ex- 
travagant in price—it went as high as fifty 
dollars a ton—the weather was excep- 
tionally rainy and penetratingly damp. 
American oil stoves saved our’ lives. The 
advertisements in the papers of people 
carrying oil stoves about with them from 
room to room was an actual experience in 
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those days. It even got so bad at one time 
that we had to live, eat and sleep in the one 
room that could be kept warm. For a while 
it seemed as though we were going back to 
the days of primitive existence. 

Food became an even more serious ques- 
tion than coal, and though it has always 
been the favorite topic of, conversation at 
all diplomatic dinners I’ have ever at- 
tended—which recalls the child’s comment 
that grown-ups never talk about anything 
but food, money and other grown-ups—it 
now dominated even war news. The simple 
things for which Italy is so justly famous— 
macaroni, olive oil and veal—practically 
disappeared from the markets. The mer- 
chants began to hoard these articles, and 
asked exorbitant prices for them; and at 
best they had to be bought sub rosa, as the 
government permitted only certain quan- 
tities to be sold to each person. Tickets for 
bread were finally issued, and the famous 
bread lines came into existence—a rather 
diverting affair for Italians, as they made 
of it a sort of daily meeting ground on 
which to discuss the war and exchange 
gossip. 

What became of chickens and beef no 
one ever knew, though it was said that all 
these went to the front. 


Real Food From Home 


When it began to look as if we were all 
going to become by force vegetarians a 
sudden relief appeared in the form of huge 
quantities of tinned corned beef that 
had been brought from America. I have 
always liked corned beef; but I never ex- 
pected to look upon it as a great delicacy, 
which it became in those days. If we had 
friends coming to luncheon and wanted to 
have a specially smart affair, we always 
served corned-beef hash. It became the 
piéce de résistance even at embassy lunch- 
eons. As for butter, that disappeared as 
though it had never existed. 

One day during a tea party our cook 
rushed into the drawing-room with bulging 
eyes, held aloft a strange-looking package 
and announced in a trembling voice, “‘One 
kilo of butter!’ And everyone gathered 
matte! to inspect and smell this unbelievable 

nd. 

When it got to the point where we didn’t 
know in the morning if we were going to 
have anything to eat that day we all 
wrote home to our relatives to send us 
food—sugar, tinned butter, white flour, 
anything, everything—and to send it to the 
Department of State, which would forward 
it on to us in the diplomatic pouch; other- 
wise. we would have received it months 
afterwards, if at all. The pouches soon 
became a sort of grocer’s delivery wagon. 
Every time these bags arrived all work in 
the Chancery would cease while we gath- 
ered about to watch Francesco open them 
and sort out the various provisions. 

One pouch arrived in a deplorable state, 
very soft and mushy, smelling of sugar and 
oozing from all sides a sticky sirup. When 
opened it was found to contain, besides 
confidential instructions from the Secretary 
of State to the ambassador, a smashed 
wooden pail of strawberry jam that the 
ale aed of one of the secretaries had sent 

im. 

If something particularly appetizing ar- 
rived for one of the embassy staff all the 
rest of us would invite ourselves to dine 
with him that night and help him enjoy it. 
When the pouch arrived with a delicious- 
looking ham, nothing would do but that 
we should get Francesco to boil it at once 
and serve it in the Chancery. It seems 
almost unbelievable now to look back on 
those days and remember that for practi- 
cally two years we were actually hungry 
and, in the winters, cold. 

There were an unusual number of pro- 
fessional entertainments going on, though 
almost all of them had a tinge of propa- 
ganda. Great Britain sent out her famous 
Coldstream Guards band to play for the 
delectation of Romans, who got much more 
fun out of watching those giants march 
about in their wonderful bearskin hats than 
in listening to what the English considered 
good music. The effect of the Scottish 
Highlanders on Italians was a bit dubious, 
for when they saw these’ serious-faced, 
kilted products of their great ally begin to 
dance to the accompaniment of bagpipes 
they burst forth in convulsions of laughter 
that was almost hysterical. The Garde 
Républicaine had a real success with their 
rendering of the Marseillaise, and the ar- 
rival of Saint-Saéns with a complete com- 
pany that gave performances of Samson 
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Distinguished 
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soon installed in a large building, organized 
departments to cover the whole of Italy, 
and went to work in a way that had much 
to do with creating an impression of un- 
limited funds and capacity for undertaking 
and carrying out anything. 

The embassy was at once bombarded by 
everyone who had a pet charity or needed 
financial help to continue work that had 
been going on for three years. 

“T want to meet every member of your 
Red Cross,” said a Roman matron, the 
second day after they had arrived. ‘Will 
you be good enough to extend an invitation 
to lunch with me tomorrow? Just telephone 
how many I must expect.” 

And as the lady was one of the dominat- 
ing influences in Rome and one of the most 
efficient war workers, they were advised to 
accept the invitation. As a matter of fact, 
Rome and the whole of Italy received them 
with open arms, and a Britisher said soon 
after they arrived: 

“There is no use of our organization re- 
maining any longer in Italy. Your Red 
Cross is so tremendously rich that it makes 
our efforts appear entirely puerile. Weare 
going to close up and let them handle the 
whole situation.” 

Although there are some who are in- 
clined to criticize the management of the 
Red Cross, and cite,instances of waste and 
inefficiency and make fun of the amount 
of swank that appeared in some quarters, 
there is no doubt in my mind that just those 
qualities were the most valuable from a 
psychological point of view—and partic- 
ularly so in a country like Italy, which 
loves show and evidences of great wealth. 


Building Up Morale 


We ourselves may have been somewhat 
amused at the generous use of titles and 
uniforms and ceremony; but it was just 
what Italians loved, and it gave them the 
feeling that if we did everything in such a 
spread-eagle way we were undoubtedly 
the most valuable ally they could possibly 
have. Again, in Italy we had no soldiers; 
and for a long time Italians had to judge 
of what we could do solely by the Red 
Cross. One Italian frankly confessed that 
the style in which the Red Cross went 
about had more to do with bracing up the 
morale of Italy than anything that had 
appeared during the war. 

The Red Cross became specially effective 
during the moral slump that swept over 
Italy after the retreat from Caporetto. I 
remember a lady coming to the embassy 
and saying she wished to explain to the Red 
Cross the greatest danger that was facing her 
country, a danger they could aid so much 
in overcoming. We saw so many people 
who had all sorts of schemes for ending the 
war that her statement was not taken very 
seriously until she began to describe her 
work among the wives of soldiers and to 
advance the theory that the discourage- 
ment and lack of morale at the front was 
due in great part to letters the soldiers were 
receiving from their families. She had gone 
deeply into these conditions and found that 
numbers of soldiers were receiving letters 
from their wives, beseeching them to return 
home and save them from starvation, tell- 
ing them that they had absolutely nothing 
to live on; that it was practically impos- 
sible to obtain work, and that the price 
of food was beyond their empty purses. A 
number of letters were shown to prove these 
statements. One was tragic in its sinister 
suggestion that if the husband did not re- 
turn soon his wife and daughter would be 
put out of their house and only one profes- 
sion left open to them. The Italian govern- 
ment, through lack of funds, was unable to 
cope with this situation. 

The Red Cross was quick to see that here 
was one of the most serious problems—one 
existing far away from the front and yet 
closely connected with it. It was easy to 
understand that no soldier is going to fight 
enthusiastically for his country when that 
country does not take care of his family, 
left without him. Committees were imme- 
diately formed to study this situation and 
furnish wives and children of fighting men 
with enough to live on—always with the 
understanding that they would write at 
once to their husbands and fathers and tell 
them that they were being taken care of 
and were once more safe and happy. This 
was probably the most effective work done 
by the Red Cross in Italy; and surely it 
reached the very heart of Italy’s greatest 
problem at a time of desperate crisis, 

Almost every suggestive and practical 
plan that was submitted by Italians was 
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“Look, Ben! 


“Here’s the equipment you want. This is part of 
my new radio set. Did you ever see anything 
more beautifully made? 


“You should have heard the set over at Hayden’s 
house last night. They have a stage of radio 
frequency amplification, a detector and two-stage 
audio amplifier with this tuner and a loud speaker. 


“We had Boston and Fort Worth and almost 
everything between. Why, it was just like having 
entertainers right in the room! 


“You know one reason I haven’t been keen 
to have a radio set of my own was because of 
that stuttering and whistling. There wasn’t any 
of that in-Hayden’s set. It was so clear that I 
was sold right then and there. 


“Yes, I knew you’d ask about the price. Well, 
just shop around as I have and compare values. 


“I feel confident you will never be satisfied until 
you have Atwater Kent radio equipment.” 


A circular describing the entire line of Atwater 
Kent radio equipment _is yours for the asking. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4939 STENTON AVENUE 


Philadelphia 
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Planning 
for tomorrow 


N addition to meeting your needs today, a part 

of the unseen service of your electric light 

and power company consists of planning for your 
needs of tomorrow. 


Service must be ready whenever a new home, 
a new hotel, a new school, a new theatre, a new 
store, a new church or a new factory is built. 
And that service, once installed, must be at your 
command every second during twenty-four hours, 
every day, every year. No time off—no vacations. 


Your company must anticipate the growth of 
your community by the continuous investment of 
new capital in generators and distribution systems. 


That capital—$750,000,000 a year for the 
country as a whole—can be attracted to live 
communities that wish to grow and will to grow. 


One million, seven hundred and fifty thousand 
Americans have invested their money to furnish 
electrical service to the country. Other thousands 
will join them and the plans of today will become 
the realities of tomorrow. 
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received sympathetically and immediately 
put into operation by the Red Cross; but 
another very successful work that was en- 
tirely of American conception was a custom 
we inaugurated of giving the soldiers de- 
parting for the front little packages of 
cigarettes and chocolate. They were 
merely trifling things; but the effect of a 
group of American women gathered on the 
dreary station platforms and distributing 
these packages to the soldiers individually 
was something new in Italian experience 
and, as one soldier expressed it, made them 
feel as though someone was actually think- 
ing of them in another way than just as 
cattle being sent to slaughter. As the war 
went on and on, without any end in sight, 
an obvious apathy developed among Ro- 
mans. Many large contingents of soldiers 
would leave without any sound of music or 
the waving of a flag or a single cheer. In 
this way it was that our fresh and undamp- 
ened enthusiasm proved such a wonderful 
encouragement during those last eighteen 
months, when energy and patriotism were 
becoming deadened by ceaseless effort. 

After the Red Cross came the Y. M. 
C. A., which accomplished its best work 
in 1918, when Rome was introduced to the 
diversion of seeing a real American cafeteria 
established in the center of town, where 
concerts and dances and lectures and meals 
were going on all day and all night. Our 
enthusiasm and energy became contagious; 
our apparently unlimited money made 
Italians gasp. 

The most surprising thing to all of us in 
the embassy was that, with our entrance 
into the war, the importance of the Chan- 
cery and the amount of work to be done 
there dwindled almost into insignificance. 
In a few weeks the military attaché’s office 
grew to large proportions and took an en- 
tire floor above the Chancery; the same 
change came over the naval attaché’s staff; 
a commercial attaché’s office, with nu- 
merous assistants, was established; the 
Bureau of Public Information took two 
floors of a large office building; and the de- 
velopment of Intelligence seemed to reach 
out and embrace everyone. We really felt 
very much out of it at the embassy. From 
having struggled along for three years with 
an inadequate staff, and worked from early 
dawn until late at night, we suddenly found 
ourselves left high and dry, with nothing 
really important to do. 


Nightmare Holidays 


It actually became so dull that we began 
to take week-end vacations; and up to that 
time I had been out of Rome only three 
times—three short and somewhat poign- 
ant experiences. The first time was a trip 
to Paris, where the ambassador sent me to 
carry some confidential communications to 
Colonel House, to whom I was instructed 
to describe conditionsin Italy. I wasin Paris 
only a day and night, and spent most of 
that time waiting to deliver the communi- 
cations into the hands of a rather small man 
with very keen eyes, who received me reclin- 
ing on a sofa, his legs covered with a fur 
rug. I had no chance to describe conditions 
in Italy; I was kept too busy trying to an- 
swer questions the existence of which hadn’t 
occurred to me before. It was like going 
through a diplomatic examination all over 
again. I have often wondered if Colonel 
House employed this same method of at- 
tack in the various consultations he was 
having at that time with world premiers; 
though I must admit that the same eve- 
ning, when we met again in Mr. Sharp’s 
house—a small dinner to the French pre- 
mier, Briand—he was somewhat less re- 
lentless in his questions. However, this 
may have been due to some extent to the 
fact that Monsieur Briand did not speak 
English. 

My second trip was to Milan, where I 
went to make an address at the opening of 
an American chamber of commerce. 
| usual, the ambassador had been invited, 
could not go and sent me to represent him. 
Though I tried to get out of this by plead- 
ing that I had never made a speech in my 
life—not even a recitation at school, always 
playing hooky those days when scheduled 
to speak—he refused to send anyone else, 
and said it was high time I learned how to 
make a speech if I intended to make di- 
plomacy a career. 

“That’s all most diplomats do. It’s 
what’s expected of them—to talk and talk 
and talk and never say anything. This is an 
exceptional opportunity for you to begin.”’ 

I spent the whole week before the hor- 
rible ordeal in preparing a speech, having 


chosen a subject about as 
opening of a chamber of con 
political meeting—the irr | 
Italy. At any rate, I was de 
the way I had handled the, 
spent days learning my spe 
When I reached Milan and 
reception committee and { 
taurant where two hund 


in my pocket, and when I 
two hundred pairs of eyes ] 
thing to do was to pull it oj 
and read it. 

I began in such a low 
voices across the room ca 
if you please!’’ This iner 
but not nearly so much 


You’ve read that one twice,” 
The third and last trip was 
almost as cheerless an 
Milan. I had spent the dayin th 
ing my enthusiasm at the 
ing Venice for the first ti 
visions of gondolas and y 
and music on the water | 
I arrived in a downpour 
slimy steps to a gondola | 
was there by feeling it, anc 
absolute darkness. Not z 
in the whole place. I 
on the Grand Canal; it 1 


ducted to a damp, dingy oC 
single candle and was gi 
information that I would 


hotel, I began to regret 12 
News From Capor 


An hour later I got hold o 
and asked him to go somewhe 
with me—if such a place could 
along narrow passages and act 
squares and over slippery brid 
was risking no chance of be 
bombing airplanes—and finall 
restaurant near the Piazza San 
ordered dinner and soon forgi 
ings in a discussion of whether 
were going to be able to hold 
the tremendous Austrian offen 
ginning. So deep were we in| 
that perhaps half an hour | 
when we suddenly realized t 
had been brought us. , Upon lo 
found the restaurant ‘complet 
Not a single waiter “7 in 
called, got no response and fini! 
to the front door and foun 
people surging about a notice! 
been posted up telling of thi 
Caporetto and announcing | 
rush of the Austrian Army d 
Venice. 5 

I never got any dinner 
fact, I was only too happy to ! 
that was leaving in twenty 1 
last train out of Venice for | 
which I just caught by 
gondoliers to paddle me P 
Canal at motorboat speed. _ 

Thus ended my third and 
during the war. Ha 

It was very mortifying to { 
bed at the time of the (Ce 
have minded so much fi he! 
something serious the matte! 
major operation or something 
but to miss all the celebrat! 
account of a thorn in the} 
proved a veritable thorn in tH 
a bitter disappointment.’ 
propped up in bed, w 
rushed in at different hou 
night to announce the eapit | 
key, the complete routin 
flight of the Kaiser into H 
last the signing of the 7 

The ambassador came in, 1 
and sank down rather wear 
and sighed. 

*“Aren’t you celebrating, § 
Armistice really signed 
over?” I asked, surprised al 
unenthusiastic expression. r 

“Yes, the war is over. Al 
itis. But I’m wondering if 
isn’t just beginning. How wu 
this old topsy-turvy W 
get straightened out ag 

Editor’s Note—This is 
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ISURANCE AGAINST CHECKRAISERS 


Why banks are now giving 
depositors insured checks 


Thousands of crooks, amateur and professional, get over 50 million 
dollars each year through check frauds. Hardened professionals, 
petty crooks, preying on housewives, and dishonest employees 
making their first misstep—all trying to get your money dishonestly. 


Numerous devices, patent inks and com teration, “penstroke” increase or similar 


DETECTIVE 
WILLIAM J. BURNS 


\illiam J. Burns, Director of the 
Freau of Investigation of the United 


plicated methods have been devised. But 
the increase of this form of crime shows 
their futility. Today bankers and business 
men have come to use Super-Safety Insured 
Bank Checks as the only form of bank 
check which really protects. 


Each of these insured bank checks is printed 
on the finest and safest paper yet devised. 
At the slightest attempt at alteration the 
paper fairly screams the fraud. It is appar- 
ent to anyone who looks. 


But to make sure against the hardened pro- 
fessional who can devise a means of beating 
anything yet discovered, the checks are 
protected by a policy covering the in- 
dividual depositor up to the amount of 


fraud, your policy protects you and your 
bank from loss. 


In addition to this, each bank which uses 
these checks has the entire organization of 
the William J. Burns International Detec- 
tive Agency, Inc., behind it. “Insured”— 
the trade-mark of positive protection—is 
printed on each check. And the warning 
“Protected by Burns.” Would any crook 
try to raise a check so protected? 


Can you afford to ignore this positive pro- 
tection? Do you believe in waiting until 
the horse is stolen before locking the barn? 
Ask your bank today about Super-Safety 


Insured Bank 
Checks. Thow 


Stes Department of Justice, is the $1,000. 
finder of the William J. Burns Inter- 
nional Detective Agency which bears 


sands of progres- 
The bank gives this free insurance to _ sive banks today 


Pay by Check 


You always have a receipt for pay- 


: every customer; there is a duplicate of supply them an ments. 
h name. Burns was born in 1861 in Ny : ; : P Pply a d You never make a mistake in 
eed [tes tnoced to Colum. the policy issued with each check book. the protection amount. 


You can operate your ‘budget sys- 
tem”’ more intelligently. 

You always know from your stubs 
just what your balance is. 


bi, Ohio, where his father was elected And should there be any loss through al- service free. 
Pice Commissioner. It was at this time 
tlt Burns, Jr., became interested in 
cininology, and has since devoted his 
li to it. 


CAUTION: Always make your 
checks out properly, in link. Use 
Super-Safety Insured Bank Checks. 
Your bank probably supplies them. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Bank Checks in the World 


New York Chicago Denver 
Atlanta Des Moines 


TY Send For This Interesting Book Today 
gare THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
e 5950 S. State St., Chicago (S) 


Send coupon for attractive illus- 
trated book, by William J. Burns, 

“Stories of Checkraisers—and How 
to Protect Yourself.”” Free for the 


San Francisco asking. 


T> organization that Burns developed 
stids back of every Super-Safety In- 
sted Bank Check issued. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obli- 
gation, a copy of your private edition of 


SU P J f S “Stories of Checkraisers — and How to Pro- 
cK tect Yourself,” by William J. Burns. 
fi C H E ari - ; 


| Each Check Insured 
by the Hartford N K Address____ 
and Protected by Burns B i City : 
Look For This Trade-Mark on Your Checks Your Bank — 


(Please write, plainly, use margin if required) 
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q Hedeval Standard 0 : 
\Sy Radio Head Set i ) 


—what the name 


Hvdvral Standarn 


means to the Radio user 


For the protection of Radio users we have applied 
the term Federal Standard to our complete line 
of Radio Equipment—perfected with all the 
resources developed during more than twenty- 
two years of experience in the manufacture of 
communication apparatus. 


The name Federal appearing on any piece of 
Radio Equipment means that this unit was 
designed by our engineers, made in our own 
factory from the finest materials and scientifically 
tested and adjusted before reaching the user. 


All Radio Equipment made by this company is 
guarded by the Federal guarantee as to materials, 
workmanship and efficiency in operation. 


EPSP ED. 3! DSI. 


Therefore, when you buy Federal Standard 
Head Sets, you are absolutely certain to obtain 
the high standard of quality universally endorsed 
by experts. 


For complete Radio satisfaction ask your dealer 
n for Federal Standard Radio apparatus. Accept 
N no substitute. Write today for complete Federal 
f Radio catalogue. . 


Federal Telephone ana Telegraph Co. 


Oldest and largest manufacturers of a complete line of Radio Equipment 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Bridgeburg, Canada 


Boston Chicago 
San Francisco 


London, England 
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| criminal statistics. 
| produce statistics, but these are not pre- 
_ pared upon a uniform plan and are therefore 
| useless for purposes of comparison. 
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Al BUREAU OF INTERNAT 
POLICE 


(Continued from Page 18) 


It is not proposed that the bureau should « would be to issue a week! 


have a large collection of finger prints. It 
would obtain from every country the prints, 
photographs and description of every inter- 
national criminal, and see that his move- 
ments from one country to another were 
duly reported; it would undertake to warn 
the police of the place to which the criminal 
was going, and forward photographic 
copies of his identification. The moral 
effect of such a procedure upon interna- 
tional criminals would be surprising. It 
would drive a large number of them out of 
business altogether. 

Take, for example, one case out of many 
in my own experience. An Austrian courier 
had taken to evil courses, which landed 
him at Dartmoor under a sentence of penal 
servitude. He spoke half a dozen languages. 
Before his release he arranged with a 
well-educated English convict to go into 
partnership with him. The Englishman was 
to pose as a wealthy peer who traveled with 
a courier, and the two were to go from hotel 
to hotel on the Continent, robbing their 
fellow guests. Against a pair like this an 
international police bureau would be the 
only possible protection. If such men knew 
that a warning had preceded them they 


| would be wise enough to take no risk. 


The idea of an international police asso- 
ciation is not new to the United States. For 
years past an unofficial body of this kind 
has been in existence, with an office in the 
state of New Jersey, but though it has 
done useful work among police officers in 
America, apparently it has not been recog- 
nized by the Government, nor has it made 
much headway abroad. The need of some 
kind of international solidarity has long 
been felt. Conferences have been held at 
uncertain intervals, with very useful re- 
sults. The last one, which took place in 
New York City under the presidency of 
Commissioner Enright in 1922, showed the 
value of personal contact between the 
heads of police in different countries, but 
as these functionaries are continually 
changing, such conferences should be held 
at fixed intervals. A body of this kind 
would call public attention to the remark- 


‘able fact that the United States is almost 


the only civilized country that publishes no 
Some of the states do 


Great Gain at Small Cost 


Crime is a disease of society, and it is im- 
possible to call a physician to prescribe for 
a patient unless he is made acquainted with 
the symptoms. If accurate Federal statis- 
tics were published year by year in Wash- 
ington the actual growth of lawlessness 
would be measured; a comparison could be 
made between the different states, and the 
public conscience, which has not yet shown 
signs of awakening, would be stirred to ac- 
tion. The statistics of the most lawless 
states would be taken as a blot upon the 


| community; sensible legislation and the 


strengthening of the police would follow, 
and the activities of the so-called prison 
reformers, who are apt to ignore the public 
right of protection, would be curbed. Pub- 
lic opinion might even be stirred to demand 
Federal legislation or concerted state legis- 
lation against the sale and carrying of fire- 
arms. If, as is almost certain, it should 


| prove that there were fewer thefts of auto- 


mobiles, fewer hold-ups and fewer crimes of 


_ violence in states that have instituted a 


state police force, a great impetus would be 


_ given to this valuable safeguard to social 
_ security. 


The financial burden of an international 
bureau may be ignored. An annual con- 
tribution of, say, fifteen to twenty-five dol- 
lars for every million of population would 
probably suffice. Every state already pays 
more than this sum to support the Interna- 
tional Penitentiary Commission, and the 
sum is too small to invite any criticism; 
yet the practical effect of an international 


_ police bureau would be far greater than 


that of the Penitentiary Commission, valu- 
able though that body has proved itself to 
be. An institution that is worth having is 
worth paying for. 

Let us see how an international bureau 
would work in practice. Its first duty 
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Methods to be! 
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Speed is of the u 
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(Continued on 


from Page 124) 
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Besides the radical agitators, there are 
the international criminals, like the an- 
archists, I. W. W. men and nihilists, who 
do not travel only for the purpose of rad- 
ical propaganda but with the direct purpose 
of assassination and sabotage. These 
men used to be the scourge of Huropean 
police forces, and they may well become 
so again. The international bureau would 
keep a special index of such men and 
make it its business to know their where- 
abouts and their intentions through the 
police of their location. The knowledge 
that their movements were observed would, 
as in the case of the ordinary traveling 
criminal, often be sufficient to drive them 
out of business. Such men flock to a world’s 
fair, a coronation, an international celebra- 
tion in any part of the world, as vultures 
circle above a flock at lambing time, and 
the police who are responsible for the safety 
of the personages who are to attend the 
ceremonies are now driven to the hap- 
hazard expedient of temporarily imprison- 
ing on some trifling charge all the known 
desperadoes in the place until the dangerous 
moment has passed. No policy could be 
more disastrous as far as the temper en- 
gendered in the men is concerned. If they 
come with innocent intentions they go 
away with murder in their hearts. An in- 
ternational bureau would prevent them 
from coming at all by making it impossible 
for them to obtain passports. 


How to Get the Bureau Started 


The prevention of crime is far more im- 
portant to the community than the detec- 
tion of the criminal after a crime has been 
committed, and it is in the prevention that 
an international police bureau would be 
felt almost immediately. Much would de- 
pend upon the selection of its first chief, 
who, above all, must be a practical police 
officer, and not a police crank. The crank 
has invaded every scientific and social 
body; he has wormed his way into police 
offices generally as a quasi-scientific expert 
from outside who has captured the imagina- 
tion of some minister of the interior. His 
trail will be found clogging the wheels of 
practical work for years. The chief must 
also be a linguist and a student of the crim- 
inal problem in many countries. In his rela- 
tions with the chiefs of police of many 
countries he must be a diplomatist, and he 
must have a general knowledge of the crim- 
inal law and procedure in every state. He 
must himself possess the quality of leader- 
ship, and be able to win the confidence of 
his staff as well as of his colleagues. Men 
with all these qualifications are not very 
easy to find. 

Since the United States does not adhere 
at present to the League of Nations, the 
movement for unity must be initiated from 
some other country. Holland, the country 
to which Mr. Van Houten belongs, might 
well take the lead. Governments in these 
days are too fully occupied with affairs to 
undertake the initial steps, but the next 
international police conference might well 
pass a resolution demanding that the 
League of Nations receive an application 
from them. When the program takes a con- 
crete form every police authority might 
seek the support of its government, and the 
scheme would then be in train. The sooner 
it is done the better for society, especially 
in the United States. 

It is admitted by all authorities that the 
possession of firearms is one of the con- 
tributing causes to a wave of violent crime, 
but it is recognized that laws limiting the 
possession are useless unless they are uni- 
versal. This is one of the first matters that 
might be ventilated by an international 
bureau. Some of the American states make 
the unauthorized possession of pistols a 
misdemeanor. This is not enough; it must 
be made an offense to sell firearms to un- 
licensed persons, not only over the whole of 
the United States but in Canada as well. 

The splendid isolation that the United 
States is now enjoying in foreign political 
affairs is apt to be very inconvenient when 
it comes to quasi-police matters. What- 
ever those who control the foreign relations 
of America may feel about the advantages 
of isolation, sooner or later, whether they 
like it or not, they will be compelled in their 
own interest to join hands with the rest of 
the world. 
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HARMONY 


By EDGAR A. GUEST 


There is one room the children own, 
A room where innocence may play, 
Where every tint and color tone 
Blends with the laughter of the day. 
This makes the home we keep complete; 
Without it even monarchs sigh, 
But still those merry youngsters, sweet, 
I vow no happier are than I, 


The next stanza in the 
Edgar A. Guest Series 
will appear in an early 
issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Written Especially for 
John Lucas & Co., Inc. 


HARMONY 


If there was ever a time that selfishness 
was necessary, it was during the childhood 
of the race when a special spur was requir- 
ed to cause self-assertion—and hence 
growth. Lack of harmony is, of course, the 
material manifestation of selfishness. That 
nation, industry or person is wise whose 
conduct is regulated with a view to the 
rights of others. 

As manufacturers of Paint and Varnish Products, 
sold thruout the civilized world, Lucas has en- 
deavored consistently to follow the policy of just 
dealing. Asa result, Lucas has many important 
customers who are the sons or grandsons of for- 
mer customers; and in many cases, the workers in 
our institution are the sons or grandsons of 
former employes. 


Write for The Book of Happiness 
A valuable book by Prof. A. J. Snow, Ph. D., of 


Northwestern University, Evanston — Chicago, 
giving authoritative information on the selection 
of colors and color combinations, and for the first 
time explaining color reactions on human happi- 
ness. 


In this book, Dr. Snow, a recognized authority 
in psychology, tells what colors are conducive to 
comfort, restfulness, harmony, etc. Write Depart- 
ment 14 for your copy today. It’s FREE. 


JohnIlucas&Co..LMe. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND 
ASHEVILLE FRESNO LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA HOUSTON MEMPHIS 
DENVER JACKSONVILLE SAVANNAH 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


uUmCGca Ss 
Paints 


Copyright 1923 by John Lucas & Co., Inc, 
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A Piston Pin 
Knock is caused 
by the uneven 
wear on the wall 
of the bushing. 
The illustration 
at the right shows 
a cross-section 
of a piston with 
bushings at both 
ends of the pin. 
The _ illustration 
below shows a 
worn Piston Pin 
bushing. 


‘Your car needs Bunting bushings 
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When theme 
Piston-Pin knocks and 
the Spring Bolt rattles — 
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Springs cannot fune- 
tion properly in 
womn or misfit Shack- 
le bolt bushings. 
At the right is shown 
a worn Spring bush- 


MITH was particularly anxious to please a certain 
person whom he took for a cross country drive one 
fine Spring day. 


But there was a clicking noise under the hood and a 
rattle under the car that worried Smith and annoyed 
his guest. 

“W hat is it?” he asked the service shopman that evening. 


“Why, it’s a piston pin knock and a spring bolt rattle,” 
said the auto doctor. “Your good car needs re-bushing.” 


“Do it quick then, and be sure you put in those Bunting 
Bushings,” said Smith, “I don’t ever want to hear such 
noises again.” 

“You won't, with Bunting Bushings in pistons and 
springs,” replied the garage man, as he pushed the car 
out of the runway. 


Smith went driving again the next Sunday. Subsequent 
events confirm his statement that the car ran so quietly 
that one could hear a whisper even on a very bumpy, 
and particularly abandoned road. 


Automotive Jobbers ing. 


Bunting Automotive Bushings are made for every pop- 
ular automotive vehicle. Write for stock list 11 show- 
ing Piston Pin Bushings and stock list 102 showing 
Spring Bushings. 

Garage and Service Men 

Any jobber can supply you with genuine Bunting Auto- 
motive Bushings. Leading jobbers have complete stocks 
at all times. 


Manufacturers and Designers 

Bunting “Ready Made” Phosphor Bronze Bushings for 
general machinery are carried constantly in stock in 268 
different sizes at the Bunting factory and all Bunting 
Branches. Write for stock list 10.. Prompt factory 
service on all special requirements. Pattern and tool 
equipment for over 10,009 different designs. 


Mill Supply Jobbers 


Bunting Phosphor Bronze Cored and Solid Bars are 
carried in stock in 31 different sizes. Write for dimen- 
sions, weights and prices. 


THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE COMPANY 


TOLEDO 


CLEVELAND 
710 St.Claiv AvE.NE. 
Main 5991 


NEW YORK 
249 West 54 Street 
Circle 0844 


BUNTING 


BOSTON 
36 Oliver Street 
Main &458 


‘OHIO 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
198 Second St, Cor Howard 722 So. Michigan Ave. 
Douglas 6245 Wabash 9153 


BUSHING 
BEARINGS 


| 
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You'll always find good’ ser 
vee where you find Bunting 


Suhre Baby Bunting 
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ceaped him when he saw 


k-in-the-Mud!”’ he vo- 
th’ world did you ever 


jalogue, Ferd,’ directed 
‘ye got a lady in a cab 
roing out to dinner, and 


zab? Dinner? Lord!” 
gett simply. 

nored the remark. 

ant to see you in your 
aid. ‘‘You’re in Wall 


|, but that didn’t miti- 


big idea?” he queried. 
rtant,’”’ Horace Bundy 


wir 


siness—yes. It was, at 
at to Horace Bundy. 
ad anything seemed so 
.ediate, either—as the 
‘at engrossed him. The 
1 flat—Daggett’s—was 
So was the scene in 
» fact is, the day’s jolt 
for him. He’d be dead 
rue; but in the mean- 
come alive. His eyes 


on. It was said so, it’s 
Jessup’s. Cobb said it, 
,eemed as true, too, as 


foegun to see things, it’s 
i, too, like his eyes, had 


ir by which men in 
yool over the eyes of 
now that he’d awak- 
med to concern him. 
Ss money—money! It 
g but. He must get 


always, as he knew, to 
new, too, he hadn’t. A 
ollars, his savings, was 
eer mind; aman, if he’s 
ways of money. He 


. The 


s Horace Bundy. He 
» leave, 

( vanity; though never 
de knew now why he 
‘was the same reason 
she hadn’t got on, suc- 
‘ise all his life he’d been 


“dead 
He’d 


‘he grunted; 


4, was certain: 
e wrong again! 
Cobb & Jessup’s opens 
orning following, that 

rapidly was drawing 
'e hall the clerks were 
| clock, then bustling 
i. when the street door 
» Farrand glided in. 
ib & Jessup’s made no 
tter of overtime, Min- 
athe office a good half 
ii. This morning, how- 


oom. 
Slesk was vacant; he 
seems; and removing 


the cover from her machine, Minnie Far- 
rand busied herself with its mechanism. 
The inspection, however, was palpably idle 
and perfunctory. All the time her eyes 
kept leaping up from the typewriter and 
flitting toward the door. The look, too, in 
her eyes was curious. There was a glint of 
hardness in their depths, and her mouth 
also was hard. It looked somehow as if she 
were smiling ironically to herself. 

The clock struck nine. Instantly the 
stir and bustle in the office ceased and the 
clerks bent themselves to their daily stint. 
Her eyes first on the clock, then on the 
door, Minnie Farrand watched. At times, 
still with that obscure gleam in her face, 
she glanced at Horace Bundy’s desk. He 
hadn’t come in yet. At half past nine he 
had still,to arrive. At ten his desk was va- 
cant yet; and her eyes on the clock, Minnie 
Farrand’s look had begun to alter. 

A faint frown clouded her eyes. It deep- 
ened as the hands of the clock crawled on to 
10:30. At that instant Cobb’s door opened 
and Cobb put in his head. As he saw 
Horace Bundy’s vacant desk a scowl leaped 
into his eyes. 

“Say,” he said, ‘‘where’s Bundy?” 

Minnie Farrand answered. 

“He hasn’t come in yet, Mr. Cobb.’ 

“What—what?”’ Cobb snapped noisily. 
“Half past ten and not here?” He himself 
had just come in; though that, of course, 
was different; and he was exclaiming 
loudly, “I won’t have this! I won’t have 
it!’’ when Jessup’s door opened and Jessup 
appeared. ‘ 

“Hey, you, come in here!” Jessup di- 
rected tartly. 

Cobb withdrew grumbling, and the door 
closed. 

Minnie Farrand was openly fidgeting 
now. It was now past 10:30 and she was 
looking worried. Then, just as the clock 
struck eleven, the street door opened. 

The hall where the clerks at Cobb & 
Jessup’s hang their hats and coats is visible 
from the inside office. So is the time clock 
in the hall. His hat on the back of his 
head, Horace Bundy sauntered in. Lei- 
surely he hung up his hat. With a leer at 
the time clock, he lounged past it, not 
bothering himself to punch its dial. He had 
not removed his coat, either, as usual; and 
still grinning he strolled across the room to 
his desk. The grin, however, abruptly left 
him as his eyes encountered the glance of 
the slender figure peering at him from the 
typewriter table in the corner. Minnie 
Farrand gave a gasp. 

A stir, a little ripple of astonishment, was 
running through the room; and now it 
burst into sound. 

“Hey, whatta y’ know ’bout that?” 

“Can you beat it?”’ 

“Oh, mamma!”’ 

“ec Say!” 

The cause of the commotion was the ap- 
parition that had just burst upon their ken. 
Silently, however, his jaw only tightening a 
little as he crossed the floor, Horace Bundy 
ignored the outburst; and reaching his 
desk, he opened it and for a moment stood 
there. 

A new suit appareled him. In contrast, 
too, with his usual sober, not to say sub- 
dued, almost melancholy attire, the suit 
was smart; it was even snappy. His scarf, 
too, was as startling—startling for him, at 
any rate—a satin tie of natty pattern and 
tone. The suit and scarf, in fact, gave him 
a look quite boyish, though that’s nothing. 
Neither scarf nor suit was the product of 
any reckless, momentary whim, a fit of 
prodigality. As he’d figured, he owed it to 
himself. All he had left was a month, 
thirty days; and when the month was 
ended, himself with it, he was determined 
for that one occasion to look his best. That 
was why he’d bought the suit, the necktie 
with it; and with them, the silk shirt, the 
silk socks and the snappy new shoes he also 
had on. But never mind! 

“Oh, mamma!”’ “Oh, I say!’ “Get- 
ting married or something?’’ they were ex- 
ploding, when there was a sudden noise, a 
crash. 

The crash was Horace Bundy’s fist hit- 
ting the desk in front of him. At the same in- 
stant he swung around, his jaw set, his eyes 
flashing as he faced them. 

“‘Silence!’’ he ordered. 

They were silent. It might be said they 
were dumfounded too. 

“You listen, now!’’ he directed. ‘You 
might as well know now as later—I’m 
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Standards of Service 


of the New York CENTRAL 


EW York Central Lines in the six months ending 
March 1 carried the largest volume of freight 
and passenger traffic in their history. 


Carloads of freight hauled totalled 4,741,178, a gain 
of 28 per cent over the same period a year ago, and of 
8 per cent over the high record of three years ago. 


Shipments were at times delayed, especially during 
the heavy storms of midwinter, but New York Central 
men kept the traffic moving, and New York Central 
had the locomotives and the cars to carry the load. 


Since the termination of Government operation New 
York Central Lines have expended more than $115,- 
000,000 for new equipment and $32,000,000 for new 
rails. 


To increase the carrying capacity of this system, 
which hauls a tenth of all the railroad traffic of the 
United States, extensive programs of capital expendi- 
ture have been inaugurated for additional tracks, larger 
engine terminals, improved passenger and freight termi- 
nals—and great projects like the Castleton Bridge 
across the Hudson River near Albany. 


Maintaining New York Central standards of service 
in carrying millions of passengers and millions of car- 
loads of freight calls for unrelenting effort day after 
day by the men who operate this far-flung transporta- 
tion system. 


The full attainment of these ideals of public service 
can only be achieved through the cooperation of the 
public authorities having jurisdiction over railroad 
finance and operation—constructive regulation that 
will encourage the investment of new capital in the 
upbuilding of railroad facilities. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON &ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH &LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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Are you any less business- 
like when it comes to 
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Perhaps you’re paying for 24 hours 
of heat—when you’re using only 8. 
Or you’re heating an entire building 
—and using only a room or two. Or 
there are days when the sun comes 
out, and your heating plant keeps 
right on competing with Nature. 


You ought to look into wmit heating 
—heat where you want it and when, 
heat as accurately controlled and as 
economical as electric light. 
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G asteam 


Steam Heat with Gas 


Gasteam is the “pay-as-you-enter”’ 
heat. No space is wasted and no 
capital is tied up in a fuel pile. 

Also, it accurately mirrors the 
weather, each radiator is a complete 
steam-heating plant in itself, and is 
individually controlled. That means 
a flexibility which is economy. 

Gasteam is clean and convenient. There is 
no soot or odor. And the atmosphere has a 
humidity difficult to secure with other means 
of heating. This is good for furniture and 
merchandise, as well as humans. 

Business men find another advantage in 
Gasteam—with no boiler or elaborate piping, the 
cellar is made available for business purposes, 
and the wages of a 
caretaker are saved. 

Gasteam is being 
successfully used in 
every conceivable 
kind of building. Let 
us show you how you 
can use it in yours. 


James B. Clow 
& Sons 


General Offices: 
534 S. Franklin St. 
Chicago 


Sales Offices Everywhere 
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| running this office. I’m boss here! I’ve 

| been made manager of this concern, and 
from now on there’s going to be no funny 
business! Some of you may think I’m 
sort of a joke—you’ve thought so, maybe; 
and if that’s the case, if you still think so, 
all I’ve got to say is you’ve got another 
think. You’ll take orders from me, and 
you’ll carry out the orders or I’ll know the 
reason why! Now, is all that understood?”’ 
he inquired, his jaw stuck out. “If it is 
you’d better get to work!”’ 

They got to work. Silently, a hushed, 
startled wonder in their look, they turned 
to their desks. The hush still brooded over 
the office when Cobb’s door opened and 
Cobb’s head popped forth. Cobb was 
beaming pleasantly. 

“Hullo, Horace!” he greeted effusively. 
““Got a moment to spare?”’ 

“Tn a minute,’”” mumbled Horace Bundy 
idly; ‘‘as soon as I’ve seen my mail.” 

“Tha’s all right, take your time,’’ Cobb 
replied; and he added, ‘‘Me and Jessup’s 
goin’ out to lunch at the club this noon, and 
we thought mebbe you’d like to join us.”’ 

“All right, Joe,’’ answered Horace 
Bundy carelessly. 

There was another startling crash. This 
time it came from the typewriting machine 
in the corner. Clacking in violent staccato 
explosions, it sounded’ like a burst from a 
machine gun—that or a boiler shop. Over 
it hung Minnie Farrand; and under her 
breath, her eye glittering as she struck at 
the keys, Minnie was saying something to 
herself. What she said, though, was inaud- 
ible. It was lost in the stir that again ran 
like a ripple through the office. 


Iv 


PIHAT day at Cobb & Jessup’s was des- 

tined to be remembered. Something 
had happened, that was certain. It was 
something, too, as startling as it was un- 
mistakable. 

For years Horace Bundy had sat there in 
the Pine Street office, a mere clerk, a sort 
of cipher, remarkable if at all only for his 
cautious, careful ways and a mild, not to 
say mouselike manner. Because of it he 
long had been outstripped. He knew the 
realty business—few knew it any better; 
but habitually self-effacing, and daring 
nothing because of this same daily trait of 
prudence, again and again he had seen 
himself shouldered aside by men far less 
equipped or able. Now, however, there 


was a change—an abrupt, sudden change. 
The worm had turned. Horace Bundy had 
asserted himself. 

It was queer, to say the least. What was 
queerest, too, was the way he took in 
doing it. It was as if no longer cautious 


and prudent he flung prudence and caution 
to the winds. If they didn’t like it, that 
was their lookout, not his; it was nothing 
to him. The indifference he showed was 
what seemed to turn the trick too. It had 
worked, at any rate, on Jessup; and 
through Jessup it had worked also on Cobb. 


It had worked on the others as well. That 
was why, no doubt, that behind her ma- 
chine and under the barrage of noise that 
emerged from it Minnie Farrand exclaimed 
fitfully to herself. She’d guessed, maybe, 
the cause of Horace Bundy’s sudden con- 
version, his reckless indifference; but 
though she had, that hadn’t abated her 
emotion, whatever it may have been. 
Then, in the midst of it she stopped short. 
Her breath held, she glanced across the 
room. 

A telephone stood on his desk. The 
hush following his abrupt outburst still 
hung like a pall about the office when he 
took the receiver from the hook. In a 
sharp, snappy voice he gave a number to 


the operator. 

As he got the call, then spoke again, once 
more she started. 

“Hullo! That you, Daggett? This is 
Bundy. Say, how’s our old friend Pete 
doing now?” 

Pete? No one among them knew Pete, 
whoever he might be; but one and all, they 
knew Daggett. He once had been a clerk 
at Cobb & Jessup’s; and why he no longer 
was a clerk they also knew. Like Minnie 
Farrand, they looked up sharply, wonder 
in their faces. But that Pete, the object of 
Horace Bundy’s inquiry, was no wise in a 
condition to cause him worry at once was 
evident. 

“That so?”’ he grunted, the grunt ending 
in a chuckle. ‘Guess I’ll take on another 
hundred then.” 

A gasp came from Minnie Farrand. 

Rising hurriedly as Horace Bundy hung 


the receiver on the hook, she glided into the 
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outer room. A moment later she reap- 
peared, a morning paper in her hand; and 
seating herself behind the desk, she fur- 
tively opened the paper to a page at the 
back. A double-banked column of figures 
and numerals appeared there; and, a 
troubled wonder in her look, she scanned 
the page, her eye flitting uneasily from 
column to column. 

Then in the midst of this, she heard her 
name called crisply; and guiltily laying 
down the paper, Minnie Farrand picked up 
her notebook and pencil. 

“Take a letter,” directed Horace Bundy. 
“Jakes & Jamison city dear sirs yours re- 
ceived and contents noted. In reply would 
say ” 

“Horace,” said Minnie under her breath, 
“Horace 


“cc 


in reply —— What say?”’ 

“Horace, are you dealing—dabbling in 
stocks?” 

““Yes,’’ said Horace flatly, 
in reply would say 

She interrupted again. 

“You know what happened to Daggett, 
Horace. He lost his place. You’ll lose 
yours if they find out.” 

“A Jot I care,’’ he grunted. 

She gave another gasp. 

“You don’t care!”’ 

“Not a rap! I’ve got a reason,” he 
snapped, adding: “‘ in reply would 
say the price for the property is flat. You 
can take it or leave it.” 

“Horace!” she cried. 

“Yours truly Got that?” he con- 
cluded. 

She did not reply. 

The trouble darker in her eyes, Minnie 
Farrand rose and returned to her desk. 
There, for a long moment she sat staring 
blankly at the machine, the cloud of doubt 
and pain in her slender face deepening still 
further. Once or twice her eyes wandered, 
appealing, to the desk across the room; 
but the alert, brisk figure seated there 
seemed too absorbed in what he was doing 
to find time to look up at her. As if in- 
different, callous even to her and her plea, 
he kept on working, and a film for an 
instant swam into her eyes. Then her jaw 
all at once set itself, and with her head 
back, her face hardening, she stuck a 
sheet of paper in the machine and once 
again fell noisily to work. 

But that, as he’d said, he didn’t care was 
evident. There were other evidences of 
that. One of them was over in the club at 
luncheon. 

Cobb, his air and manner as easy as he 
could make them, leaned across the table. 
He was talking to Horace Bundy; and 
Jessup, a cigar in his jaw, was listening 
attentively. 

“Tt’s this way, Horace,’’ Cobb was say- 
ing: “Jessup and me, we’re thinkin’ of 
opening an office uptown, and we’re talkin’ 
of letting you be in charge. How does that 
suit you, now?” 

“All right, I guess,’’ answered Horace 
Bundy; adding, as idly, “If there’s enough 
in it, of course.”’ 

“Enough in it?’’ echoed Cobb, a little 
startled. ‘‘Why, we’ve just doubled your 
salary, haven’t we?” 

Horace Bundy nodded indifferently. 

“This is different, Cobb. If I go uptown 
I want a share of the commissions too.” 

“Commissions !”’ 

Cobb was exclaiming it again when a 
kick under the table cut him short. 

“Say,” said Jessup with a laugh, “I 
guess we’d better lay the cards on the table, 
Horace. Own up now! Those fellows, 
Jakes & Jamison, have been making you an 
offer, haven’t they?”’ If they had, it was 
news to Horace Bundy, though he refrained 
from saying so. But Jessup seemed to take 
it for granted. ‘It’s this way, Horace: 
We know you and you know us; soI guess 
it’ll pay us to keep you satisfied. I guess, 
too, we can do as well by you as those other 
fellows. Now, what d’you say to 5 per 
cent of the net?”’ 

Five per cent! If Jessup yesterday had 
made him any such offer the doctor uptown 
might have been spared the need of telling 
what he’d told him. Horace Bundy might 
have dropped dead then. Now, however, 
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not even that 5 per cent. could stir him. 
“Make it 10,” he said. 
“Done!” cried Jessup. 
Nodding negligently, Bundy rose. 
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No one seemed able to answer; and like 
sheep they were still crowding together, 
their faces wondering, when the door to the 
hall outside opened suddenly. Ferd Dag- 
gett apieer there, and the crowd parted 
as he hurried across the room. With him 
was a young woman, her face white and 
strained. 

“This way, Minnie,” directed Ferd. 

The door of the private office closed 
behind them; and an instant later, through 
the glass, the men outside heard the girl 
give a muffled cry. 

“‘Horace!’’ she ejaculated. 

Horace Bundy lay outstretched on a 
sofa in the corner. His face was white, 
ghastly pale, and he was breathing noisily. 
As the girl, her own face pallid, sped toward 
him, he looked up and strove to smile. The 
smile, though, was frail. 

“Tt’s come!” he whispered. 

She bent swiftly over him. 

“Horace, tell me! What is it?’’ she cried. 

He told her again—or tried to. 

“The doctor—you know what he warned. 
My heart 

“Your heart?” 


It faltered from her, a 


sp. 

“Yes; you know, don’t you?” he re- 
turned, once more trying to smile. ‘‘He 
said I hada month; hewaswrong. I’m— 
I think 

Ferd Daggett hurried across the room. 
He had a glass of water in his hand. 

‘Here, take this, Horace,’’ he said. 

Minnie Farrand abruptly pushed Dag- 
gett’s hand away. 

“Horace Bundy,” she said sharply, 
“you listen tome! Never mind your heart. 
What I want to know is, did you win or 
lose?” 

They all cried “‘What?’’ Horace Bundy 


included. 

“Answer me!”’ she snapped. ‘Did you 
get, cleaned out or not?” 

Why,” he faltered—' “why, no! 
No, : didn’t. I won, but 

“You won!” 

“Yes; that’s why I’m here—laid out. 
It was the shock.” 

A guffaw came from Buck Rooker. Roll- 
ing a cigar between his jaws, Mr. Rooker 
had stood there looking and listening. 

““A shock, I’ll tell the world!” laughed 
Buck. “It’s shock enough to jolt anybody. 
He caught Pete at the low—him and Dag- 
gett; and they pyramided all the way up 
to the top. Forty points! They’ve raked 
down thousands! Yeah,” averred Buck. 
“T’d faint myself if I’d got away with mur- 
der like that!” 

Minnie Farrand was gazing at him in 
wonder. 

“Thousands?” 

Horace Bundy put a hand to his heart 


again. 
“Oh!” he gasped. “Oh!” 


The girl made a sudden gesture to Dag-_ 


gett and Rooker. 
“Please go; leave us a moment,” she 


said. 

Still chuckling, Rooker sauntered to the 
door; but Daggett lingered. 

“We've sent f’r a doctor,” he advised, at 
which Horace Bundy gave another gasp; 
but Minnie, again with a peremptory ges- 
ture, cut Daggett short. 

“Go!” she directed. 

As the door closed she turned abruptly 
to the figure stretched out on the lounge. 

“Sit up,’ she said sharply. 

“But my heart 

“Sit up! You’re not going to die,” she 
said. 

Astonished, Horace Bundy sat up. 

“Not die? What say?”’ 

“Listen to me!”’ said Minnie Farrand. 
“This morning I went up to see that doc- 
tor—it was before I came to the office; and 
up there I learned the truth. You had 
indigestion, that’s what you had.” 

He gaped. 

“Tndigestion? But he told me it 
was my heart, the doctor did.” 

She gave an expressive sniff. 

“T know all about that!” she retorted. 
“You had indigestion; it came from eating 
in all those cheap, dreadful quick-lunch 
places. I know, too, all about that doctor!” 

He still protested. 

“The doctor told me I had only a 
month —— 

“‘T know he did!” she laughed; ‘that’s 
what he’s been telling everyone, the quack!” 

“The quack? What! 

She laughed. 

“You went to him because you thought 
he wouldn’t charge you much. You were 
too prudent to go to a first-class doctor— 
you thought it would be too expensive. 
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Well, when I got there this morning the 
police had just finished raiding the place.” 
She gave another laugh. ‘‘He’d been. tell- 
ing them all just what he told you—that 
they had only a month or so unless they 
let him cure them!” 

She was still laughing, 
Bundy didn’t laugh. 

“You mean you knew? You knew I was 
going to live, yet didn’t tell me? You let 
me suffer?” 

His look was pained, and the laugh on 
her lips waned briefly. 

“But don’t you see, Horace?”’ 

He didn’t see at all. He rose slowly from 
the couch, his face painful. 

“Why did you do that?” he asked 
slowly. 

A dry sob came from her. 

“Tt was for your sake, Horace. You al- 
ways were so meek and mild, letting those 
people walk all over you. You were al- 
ways so cautious and careful that you never 
got anywhere.” 

He still was gazing at her painfully. 

“What’s that got to do with it?” he in- 
quired harshly, and she gave another little 


but Horace 


cry. 

“Just what I say, Horace! This morning 
I meant to tell you; but when I saw how 
you were succeeding I didn’t. As long as 
you thought you had only a month left you 
didn’t care what happened. And as long as 
you didn’t I knew you’d keep on showing 
your true self; I mean how able and suc- 
cessful you can be when you want to. You 
see it now, don’t you? You do, don’t you, 
dear?” 

He didn’t say so if he did. His mouth 
was open; he was gazing at her in wonder. 
“Then I got scared,” said Minnie Farrand; 
“vou were going so far I was frightened. 
You were getting too brash, I thought.” 

“Brash?’’? The wonder still was in his 
face. He still was bewildered. 

“Yes, brash—gambling in stocks and 
everything. I was afraid you’d get fired or 
something.” 

“Fired?” 

He gave a sudden start. The look in his 
face altered, too, and he snatched his watch 
from his pocket. 

“Say!” he said. “Say!” 

It was her turn to look bewildered. 

“What is it, Horace?” 

He was hastily jamming his watch back 
in his pocket. 

“Say, I gotta get a move on! A quarter 
to four! Good Lord! I'll get rats at the 
office!” 

As he snatched up his hat she laid a 
hand on his arm. 

“You don’t hate me, do you, Horace?”’ 

“Hate you? Of course not! We'll get 
married now—right away. Right off, Min- 
nie!”’ 

She gave another little cry. 

“Right off? Not tonight, you mean?” 

“T dunno—perhaps. Just as soon any- 
ways as ever it’s prudent!” 

“Horace!” 

“Come on! Hurry! 
office 

Daggett stuck his head inside the room. 

“Everything all right?”’ Ferd inquired 
affably. As everything seemed so—or, at 
any rate, as Ferd seemed to assume it 
was—he sauntered in, grinning. “Say, 
Horty,” he said, ‘‘what’s th’ card for 
tomorrow, old horse? Another little killing, 
eh? I’ve got a hot one, bo. It’s a straight 
tip, th’ inside dope, right off the stove like 
I’m telling you! See you in the morning, 
what?” 

“Say, you!” said Horace Bundy. His 
face was purple; he was fairly stuttering. 
Daggett looked at him in astonishment. 
“Gamble? Again?” 

“You mean you won’t?”’ 

“Say ” But just as the explosion 
was about to burst Horace Bundy stopped 
himself. ‘“‘Where’s that check, the money 
I won?” he demanded. 

Daggett had it in his hand. Horace 
Bundy took the check, examined it, then 
put it carefully in his inside pocket. 

“Huh!” said Daggett disgustedly. “‘Last 
night and today you weren’t so dead set 
against stocks—Wall Street! Not so’s 
you'd notice, anyways!” 

Horace Bundy was already at the door. 

“Mebbe I wasn’t. Yesterday and till 
now, though, I was a dead one. Now I’m 
not; and it’s up to me to be careful, again. 
A man in my position has to be.” 

Minnie Farrand looked at him. 

“Yes,” she murmured, as if to herself, 
reflectively; ‘ ‘but not too careful,” 

“What say?” he inquired. 

“Nothing, dearest,’’ she answered. 


| ad 
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Let them gossip 
—he stuck to 
his work 


The neighbors of Daniel Peter 
used to shake their heads. “Look 
at him,” they said, “just look— 


always in his kitchen—he’ll starve 
his whole family yet wasting time 
that way.” 

experiments. 


But Peter stuck to his 
And he won out! 


Daniel Peter not only originated 
milk chocolate—the most popular 
and nourishing food-confection 
ever worked out—but even more 
important, he perfected the Peter's 
blend—the same fine blend that 
has remained the standard of 
quality for so years. 


It is an art—roasting and blend- 
ing the cocoa beans. Even today 
only foremen thoroughly trained 
in Swiss methods have charge of 
this work. And this Peter’s proc- 
ess is still a secret. 


Peter’s has a fine, rare flavor 
that is different—distinctive. Only 
in Peter’s do you get this satisfying 


flavor. If you’ve never tasted it, 
try Peter’s today. You'll like it. 
It’s good. 


If unable to obtain Peter's promptly, 
write to Lamont, Corliss & Company, 131 
Hudson Street, New York, sole selling 
agents, 


High as the Alps in Quality 


Peters 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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ciate this advanced motor car. 


If you enjoy fine things, and, 


above all, love the feel of a 
supple, smooth, vibrationless 
motor, then you will fully appre- 


Touring Phaeton—$1485 


Coupe—$1885 


In the Rickenbacker you'll find 
every refinement you can think 
of—many you never thought of. 


Sedan—$1985 St. 0. b. Detroit 


Rickenbacker Motor Company 


Detroit 
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ed Lloyd Evan. ‘‘Two Thousand Dollars 
i) to Thunder Under Their Very Noses" 


And now Bill Gier crouched desperately, 
eyed the small hole through which the 
heavy bar must presently come plunging. 
Around him, darkness, thinned palely by 
two ares that clacked and gibbered in the 
roof above. No chance to make himself 
seen through that small hole in the ma- 
sonry; no chance to make himself heard 
against the uproar of the mill. Beneath his 
feet his shoe soles charred and smoked on 
the hot slag as he poised, with muscles 
bunched, watching that little orifice. Above 
his head two semicircles of cast steel trem- 
bled to open, vomiting death. The thick 
steel bar that propped them up and shut 
had already been knocked far from plumb. 
Already loosened, the long crack that 
marked the drop door’s joint sifted down 
an ominous powder of glowing fire clay. 

On the other side of the thick shielding 
wall four burly men, ignorant of what the 
next surge of their bodies would bring 
about, sure only that the long, gloomy 
cubicle beyond the masonry was clear of 
life, gathered their muscles and took deep 
breaths. 

“This time down she comes! Guide her 
straight, you Mud-Foot, back there at the 
end! Now, boys! Yo-he-e-e!”’ 

Crouched in the fetid murk, half blinded 
and half choked by the steamy reek of sul- 
phurous acid, shoe soles a-smoke, foot soles 
a screaming blister, right side racked as 
though a poniard hilt stood out from it, 
watching the little hole in the brick wall, it 
is doubtful if Bill Gier, crouching there, 
tense and in torture, thought at all of the 
golden voice; or that for the sake of it call- 
ing wildly on the wire he was risking hid- 
eous death to succor one whom he utterly 
despised, one whom he might well have 
utterly hated had he been good at hating. 
Most likely Bill Gier thought only that the 
figure lying limp and helpless, moving a 
little, moaning a little, not a score of feet 
away from him, was aman. Most likely no 
great soul struggle shook Bill Gier as con- 
testing emotions fought for the mastery of 
him. Soul struggles are for the higher in- 
tellects. 

But big Bill Gier’s big heart was filled 
to bursting with the simple mighty need 
for men to stick by men. And so, when 
the heavy bar came ramming through the 
hole, shooting straight and true to the lean- 
ing post that propped up fiery annihilation, 
Bill Gier, teeth bared, hands clawed, thews 
steeled, like a crazy tiger flung himself 
upon it. 

The battering blunt end of it hit Bill’s 
right side and drove that poniard, hilt and 
all, down into him. But on the other side of 


the brick wall three 
husky men sprawled 
flat, knocked over as 
the big bar in their 
hands leaped suddenly 
sidewise. There came 
noring of steel on steel. 
Instead, Gier’s body 
spun into the leaning 
prop. The strong bar 
hummed, vibrating; 
moved a sixteenth of 
an inch. The crack 
between the eager jaws 
widened a thirty- 
second. Another 
shower of fire clay 
sifted its glowing 
powder down. 

~C! “Mud-Foot, you 
s poor cup custard, are 
you sick? If you don’t 
guide that bar straight 
next time I’ll step back 
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back next winter/ 


HE Watchman of the Coal Pile, after a 

long, hard winter, is on his vacation. 
He earned it too, for he brought steam- 
heat comfort to thousands of homes that 
never had it before. He made the radia- 
tors in those homes silent, never-leaking, 
whole-hot, and coal-saving—and you know 
what coal-saving meant last winter. 


But perhaps you don’t know the Watch- 
man, the No. 1 Hoffman Valve. Perhaps, 
last winter, your steam radiators banged 
and leaked and hissed, wasting coal and gpd thenthe 


giving only half heat. BAD-HEATING 


If so, right now, while it’s fresh in your IMPS 
mind, have those inefficient radiator valves better watch 
replaced by Hoffman Valves. Then you can t 
forget your heating troubles for good. ae / 


Overhauling time 


It’s a splendid time now, when you’re -» 
having your heating system overhauled  j} 
after the winter, to equip it with Hoffman aN 
Valves. Do it now! Next fall your heating / WW 7 
contractor will be swamped, as usual, with | <x 
hurry calls for Hoffman Valves. Q 


A 5-year written guarantee 


EVERY Hoffman Valve is guaranteed in 4 
writing to give you five full years of satis-. 
factory service. The reason for this liberal 
guarantee? Simply because Hoffman 
Valves are designed and made as no other , 
valve can be. Every single valve is rigidly | 
tested before leaving the factory. They are” 
instruments of precision. 


Phone your Heating Contractor to-day! 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 


In Canada,CRANELTD., branches in principal cities 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO BOSTON 


HOFFMAN 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


THE HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Please send me the booklet ‘‘More 
Heat from Less Coal,’’ which describes 


in detail how Hoffman Valves increase 
comfort and lower coal-bills. 


less coal 
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BRIGHTON- CARLSBAD 
Sleepingwear 3 


Elegance and Comfort in 
Moderately Priced Pajamas 


You will find elegance combined with real comfort 


in these Brighton-Carlsbad Pajamas. 


They are 


tailored through and through as carefully as your 
finest suit of clothes—no raw seams, no loose threads, 
no cheap buttons nor careless stitching. 


Whether you prefer the popular percale prints, pon- 
gee, madras, or the luxurious oriental silks for spring and 
summer wear, you can get them in Brighton-Carlsbad. 

But fine appearance and serviceable cloths are not the only good 
qualities of thesegarments. Comfort—real honest-to-goodness com- 
fort—is here too. Because these pajamas are big and roomy in size, 
there is none of the tightness and binding that go with snug sleeves, 
small and poorly shaped armholes, skimpiness through the chest, 


or short seat in the pajama pants. And that also means longer wear 
because there is no strain to weaken the garment. 


To enjoy new sleeping comfort, in good-looking, economical, 


tailored pajamas, ask your favorite store for Glover’s Brighton- / 


Carlsbad. You'll find a satisfaction in them that will grow con- ‘ 


stantly 


want, write us. We'll see that you're 
supplied. 


Sah 
‘-4 H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
< Dept. 43, Dubuque, Iowa 


Children’s Sleepers 

Several splendid styles 
made to stand a child's 
hard wear. Cambric, 
crepe, pajama _ check, 
nainsook. Ages 1 to 10. 


$1 to $3 
c-| 


as you wear them! 
If your store hasn't the style you 


Pajamas, $2.25 to $18. 


Brighton-Carlsbad 
Nightshirts, too 
Just as fine in every 

detail. Nainsook, mus- 
lin, pongee, sizes 15 to 
20. $1.50 to $3. 


7 boys, also) 


Middy Pajamas 

This over-the-head 
style has no buttons 
tofuss with. Pongee 
and nainsook. 


$2.50 to $6 


ca HTON // The Merits beak 
RIGH SAD | i's FREE! 
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there and whang you one in the eye. Now, 
boys! This time for sure! Yo-he-e-e!” 
Comes a great clang as steel meets steel 
and the thick prop leaps. The steel jaws 
gape with eagerness, and with a horrible 
retch there vomits down into the cupola 
dump a hideous spew of liquid fire and flam- 
ing slime and half-digested lumps of stone 
and semisolid metal. A flaming breath 
from the terrible regurgitation surges about 
through the long cellar for a minute, and 
finding escape at the open side sweeps up 
to the sooty eaves far overhead. Then the 
fire dies and the wide red splash on the 
floor begins to dull, and nauseous vapors, 
crowding to the draft, suck up between the 
slowly swinging drop ‘doors under Number 
Three. 


“Six pokes!’’ Lloyd Evan was bellowing. 
“Six pokes to bring down a cupola bot- 
tom!”’ Lloyd Evan and his gang were now 
back on the tapping floor. “Six! One- 
gutted men are getting scarce. Milksops 
are filling up the mills. Six pokes! Gi’ me 
one man out of the days when the pigs were 
chucked into the cupolas one by one, by 
hand, and.we’d bring a bottom down in two 
good man’s-size whacks and then bite the 
ram in half when it was done. Six pokes! 
And four men on the ram! I can lick the 
other three of you here and now. I can 
lick any three of the new generation of 
steel men!” 

And just then Lloyd Evan winced as he 
felt strong fingers clamp down on his 
biceps. Lloyd Evan whirled about. 

“You’re a big rum-soaked Welsh liar!” 
said Bill Gier. 

Lloyd Evan stared. The unmistakable 
odor of singed hair came to Lloyd Evan’s 
nostrils. He looked close. Gray flecks cov- 
ered one side of Bill Gier’s head where 
flame had curled the ends of his hair. And 
another stench, most sickening of all 
stenches, and one once encountered never 
forgotten, that of burned human flesh, was 
in the air. Men gathered. 

“You’re a goat-whiskered, mutton- 
guzzling, gin-licked Cousin Jack!” said 
Gier. ‘You find the gang all gone down- 
stairs, and with your brains sold out to 
your belly you go ahead and drop a bottom 
without first going through that cellar to 
see what might be there. You can carry 
booze, you boast. They all do. If it only 
made a monkey out of you it wouldn’t 
matter. But it spreads death to those that 
have to live and work about you. I lugged 
this out of the cupola dump just as the 
doors came down.” 

And as ree ‘he had for the first time 
become aware of it since he started in 
search of Evan, Bill lowered off his left 
shoulder a senseless form. In the scorched 
clothes that covered it great holes still 
smoldered like tow, their spark-rimmed 
circumferences widening, threatening to 
blaze. 

“Turn a hose on him!’’ Gier ordered. 

Then he straightened up. Pain flashed 
across his face. He struggled from a coat 
that had the back half burned away, and 
squatting stiffly, so that his body did not 
need to bend at the waist, he doubled up 
the garment and put it between Armand 
Forester’s head and the steel plates of the 
floor. Then he rose again and® turned 
toward Lloyd Evan. 

“Quitting, eh?” snarled Gier, and he 
smashed the Welshman squarely in the 
mouth. 

They heard about that battle at the rail 
mill—naturally. With a rolling-mill record 
in reach, the steel stopped coming down. 

Some say the thing turned out the way it 
did because Lloyd Evan never got set. That 
first smash rocked him backward, and do 
what he might, the weight of him never 
got onto the balls of his feet again. Time 
after time he tried to make it, but each 
time was set back by the wild-buffalo 
charge of the old second line of defense. 
Were the men too close for charging, then 
Gier’s fists, swishing from the knee, flailed 
a volley of uppercuts into Lloyd Evan’s 
beard so savage and so irresistible that 
the giant melter’s body was fairly lifted 
straight. Not once in that ferocious bout 
at arms did the older man get his body into 
a blow. : 

Perhaps it was a careful plan of cam- 
paign that brought Bill Gier through. But 
there are those who saw the thing who 
were strengthened in the conviction that 
there come times when a man is unbeat- 
able; simply that. Times when a confla- 
gration rages so savagely within a man that 
it must burn down of itself. Nothing can 
put it out. Regenerative furnaces that 


melt down broken steel no 
finished stuff white hot. 

Whoever may be right jp 
who watched the battle 
end approached, Gier 
savage attack that had 


derous fists of the melter 


could put all his body ha 
decided that a bellyful 0 of 
pitiful and loathsome link 
glorious chain which he hi had 
break. Behind that ban 
muscle into which Bill Gie 
normal stomach would haye 
function unhurt. But now 


surrendered, like a pes 
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still unbreached about it. , 
dimmed the living targe 
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for the cracking of this spl 
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glad of it. He says he’s through with booze. 
Says men almost died because of his last toot; 
and that he got boasting about you, while 
potted, to a fellow named Forester and gave 
away a vital plan of yours. He says that you 
licked him and that you’re a steel man. If you 
did, you are. Our open-hearth duplexing plant 
starts up in a little while and we need a man to 
take care of the Bessemer end. It’s you.’ Can 
we look for you this week? 
Yours truly, 
A. WATKINSON JUDD, 
President and General Manager, 
Eastern Cupolas, Inc. 


P.S. You'll find a lot of your Susquehanna 
friends with us. When they fired him, old 
Lloyd raided their Bessemer and brought the 
good ones along with him. He brought one too 
many, though. We have boys on our phone 
exchange, 


The earnest young hero of the industrial 
story should, at this point, rush madly to 
the next train, so as to plunge at once 
eagerly into his new work; especially after 
that P.S. In the book there’s nothing can 
keep the fighting young engineer away 
from Dolores’ side. 

However, instead of hot-footing it to the 
railroad station, our hero stepped leisurely 
into a telegraph office—leisurely. Time, as 
the Wildcat would put it, was the thing he 
had nothing else but. 

“Send it collect,’’ were the stern words 
of our hero. 

Twenty minutes later Mr. A. Watkinson 
Judd made a noise like the laughing jackass 
of song and story, shoved back his chair, 
whacked his astonished lady typist on the 
back and bolted into the office where 
Gwylm Stout, his brother in iniquity, spent 
an hour or so every month. It so happened 
that Mr. Stout had been sitting up with 
a sick blast furnace the night before; so he 
was in his office, asleep in his chair. 

“Read it,”’ said Albert, waking his part- 
ner with the noise of a sailor’s hornpipe. 

Mr. Stout blinked sleep from his eyes, 
read the news and joined in the dance. The 
yellow paper read: 


What do you mean, this week? Be with you 
day after the series is over. 


without me at your own risk. Brice 


“Have we landed a Bessemer man?” 
puffed Gwylm as the hornpipe came to 
an end. 

“The damfool yearling!’’ snorted A.W. J. 
in genial contempt. “Listen to him whinny, 
would you?”’ And he tapped the telegram 
with his knuckle. “I’ll hitch a load to his 
collar that’ll cut down his capering for 
him. Just wait till he comes prancing into 
this dump!”’ 

In about a week’s time, the Yanks havy- 
ing been properly larruped, and matters 
less vital to the welfare of mankind, such as 
steel and the like, daring to rise from tem- 
porary submergence, Mr. William Morti- 
mer Gier came prancing into that dump. 

The dark rims that edge the eyelids of 
the cleanest millman’s face were gone, and 
he had a sweet William in the lapel of his 
coat, and was positively yearning for some 
big dock walloper to look at it and ask him 
if his underwear were embroidered. When 
he walked, his heels bounced up off the 
floor and he smiled at a beautiful lady he 
had no business to smile at, with such an 
amazing display of good will and white 
teeth that she put down a question mark 
for a period three times hand running, and 
finally had to get up and needlessly poke 
about in a filing case to steady her hand. 

An efficient young man greeted Mr. Wil- 
liam Mortimer Gier. If a young man can 
be too efficient, this particular young man 
was. At least so thought Mr. Gier. No; 
Mr. Judd was not in today; but Mr. Stout 
was expecting Mr.—ah—Mr.—oh, yes, 
Gier;. that was the name. Would Mr. Gier 
have a seat? Mr. Gier assured the efficient 
young man that he would do that thing. 
The scenery was fine. The scenery had just 
returned from the filing case to a chair so 
situated that Mr. Gier could glimpse a 
dimple at the near corner of the scenery’s 
mouth, and the tip of its nose and the curve 
of its eyelashes. The scenery was fine, 
though distant. It was a rosy world, how- 
ever. Mr. Gier sat down, secretly wishing 
for a pair of binoculars. But he hadn’t been 
seated long before he was wishing for the 
Lick telescope. For as he sat there regard- 
ing the landscape, the door through which 
he had entered opened, and there floated 
across his vista a vision that stirred up 
such ardent and rapturous cardiac gymnas- 
tics as are vouchsafed to men not more 
than once or twice in a lifetime. 

With a glorious free sway of wide, flat 
shoulders and the unstudied stride of a boy, 
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Anp NOW IN EVERY CITY 
the selected few demand it 


HERE is hardly a gift that has so much person- 

ality. as a box of candy. It somehow represents the 
giver, carrying with it a bit of one’s own character 
and taste. 

Some years ago a new candy was put on the market 
in a small way. A few boxes were sold. And then a 
remarkable thing happened. Calls began to come in. 
They came in increasing numbers. People were telling 
their friends, were giving the new candy as gifts. 

Since then, the demand for Romance Chocolates has 
steadily increased until now, by an enlargement of our 
kitchens, we are prepared to 
supply a nation-wide demand. 

Yourconfectioneror druggist 
has Romance Chocolates — 
thick chocolate coatings over 
meaty nuts, luscious fruits, or 
cream centers—all com- 
pounded from the finest in- 
gredients. They range in price 
from 80c to $1.50 a pound. 
Cox Confectionery Company, 
East Boston, Mass. 


$ 1.00 a pound for Romance Setections. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, send us his name and 
addressand $1.00 and we'll send you a box prepaid. 


[ROMANCE (HOCOLA TES 
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Made of finest im- 
ported spring steel; 
scientifically engi- 
neered to utilize space 
in ring groove (one 
under each ring) be- 
tween piston and 
ring. Centralize pis- 
tons; maintain per- 
fect alignment of 
ring face with cylinder 
wall, enforcing perma- 


nent power and oil tight 
seal. Installation of com- 


slap and excessive oil 
pumping. 

enew worn, slappy 
automobile, truck, tractor, 
light plant, marine motors 
and stationary engines at 
trifling cost. 


30c each, Retail 


up to ¥ in. wide or 5 in. 

dia. (larger 50c). All 
= sizes. Order today 
@ through your dealer. 
2 Give car name, year, 
model; if possible, size 
of piston rings. 

ealers: Order from 
your jobber. If not list- 
ed, write us. 


THOMSON-FRIEDLOB 
MFG. CO. 
PEORIA, Dept.W. ILL. 


Alphabetical List: 


JOBBERS 
STOCKING 
APEX INNERINGS 
Albany Hdw. & Iron 
Gol, Ibany 
Auto Specialty Mfg. 
Co., EauClaire, Wis. 
he Automatic Equip. 
o., Worcester, 

Mass. 
Julius J. Bantlin Co., 
Cincinnati 
H.M. Bahls Hdw.Co., 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Beckley-Ralston Co., 
Chicago, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
New York 
Berrodin Rubber Co., 
iladelphia, Pa. 
Blish, Mize & Silliman 
Co., tchison 
Bowman Bros., Ltd., 
Regina, Sask., Can, 


Saskatoon, 


‘im 


plete sets eliminates piston’ 


TINUED) 


J. B. Burwell Sup.Co., 
Oklahoma City 
Clark-Smith Hdw.Co., 
Peoria 
Clemons Auto Sup. Co. 
aire, Wis. 
E. B. Collins Co., 
Danville, Blooming- 
ton, Champaign, Ill. 
Crow-Burlingame Co., 
Little Rock 
Electric ApplianceCo., 
Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans, 
Dallas 
General Automotive 
Supply Co., Harris- 
burg, Lebanon and 
York, Pa. 
Graham-Seltzer Co., 
Peoria 
Herring Motor Co., 
es Moines, la. 
W. J. Holliday & Co., 
Indianapolis 
The Horton-Gallo- 
Creamer Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 
T.T. Hutchisson Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Johnson Bros, Auto 
Sup. Co., Wichita 
Kline & Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. 
E. D. Kimball Co., 
Chicago 
Lee Hardware Co., 
Salina, Kan. 
Lewis Motor Mart Co., 
ayton, Ohio 
Massey Hdw. Co., 
Wichita 
Master Sales Co., 


Youngstown 
Minneapolis Iron Store 
C : 


°., inneapolis 
Montana Hdw. Co:; 
Butte 
Nat’l. Elec. & Auto 
Peoria 


up. Co., 
Nat'l. Mill Sup. Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Nebraska-Buick Co., 
Lincoln and Omaha 
Nichols Dean Gregg 
Cos St. Paul 
Thos. J. Northway Co. 
ne. Rochester 
Philip Gross Hdw. & 
Sup. Co., Milwaukee 
Rappole & Robbins, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
J.H, & F. A. SellsCo., 
Columbus 
Seig Co., 


Davenport, la, 

Severin Tire & Sup. 
Con Okla. City 
Shadbolt & Boyd Iron 
Co., ilwaukee 
Sharp Auto Sup. Co., 
Okla. City 
Sheridan Auto Supply, 
hicago 

So. Motor Sup. Co., 
Okla. City 
Stadtler Auto Sup.Co., 
Houston 
The Tarbell Watters 
Co., Inc., Spring- 

field, Mass. 

W. A. L. Thompson 
Hdw. Co., Topeka 
UticaCycle&Sup.Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Washington Auto Sup. 
Co., Washington, Ill. 
West’nMotorSup.Co., 

Minneapolis, Mil- 

waukee 

Joseph Woodwell Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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the vision swung across the office, with as 
lovely an English setter at her trim heels 
as ever turned stone at scent of gallant 
Bob White. The delectable pair vanished 
through a door which bore upon its frosted 
glass the simple device, Gwylm Stout, in 
square, sturdy, upstanding letters. 

The world that Bill Gier had built up for 
himself out of golden telephone voices and 
dimpled mouth corners and the like ex- 
ploded. With an elegant whang it went off 
and fluttered down about him in a shower 
of rose petals. Bill heaved a sigh. But Bill 
was an eminently practical young man. He 
heaved the rose petals aside and started in 
forthwith to fabricate for himself a new 
world. A comparatively trifling job at 
that, at Bill’s age. 

Let’s see now. The first problem is this: 
How in the name of Helen of Troy could a 
girl be as flat-bodied as that and yet be all 
curves? Easy! No problem at all, but a 
fact. Look for yourself! In the day of this 
chronicle, fashion had just visited grief 
upon an appreciative masculine world; had 
lowered the curtain just as the masculine 
eye had learned to look at the passing show 
without blinking. But, heaven be praised, 
when a girl and a dog start out for a tramp 
the scantier habiliments of a bygone year 
may be recalled to service. Hair so black 
that it glinted with purple, like the sheen 
on a grackle’s wing, went into the structure 
of Bill’s new world. The back of that neck 
was as white as snow, the skin of most deli- 
cate tint; but she was an outdoors girl at 
that. That swinging stride and the setter 
dog spoke of tramps off the main road, 
over the stubble and into the hills. 

Problem Number Two: To meet her 
without unreasonable delay; within the 
next three minutes, let’s say. This Gwylm 
Stout, now, if he only had brains enough to 
come in out of the rain—to come in from 
his pottering out there in the mills. Like as 
not he was some lofty-browed, bandy- 
legged old pensioner, with shoulders nine 
inches across and a shape like seventy-two 
inches of pump water doddering about the 
yards, trying to get in the road of a draft of 
ore cars making a run for the blast-furnace 
unloading trestle. The place for executives 
was in the office. If he’d only get in before 
the lady got out there might be a chance for 
an ambitious young metallurgist to show 
that his education at Valley Tech had not 
been confined altogether to chemistry, 
mathematics and football. 

And then, as he worked away at this nice 
new world, the door back of him opened 
again, and with a brisk nod or two of a 
close-cropped iron-gray head a male figure 
followed the trail of the lady and the dog. 
Bill caught the angle of a smooth jaw, 
steel-blue with the hue of a new-shaven 
beard. Bill heard a feminine voice drowned 
out by rapturous barking. Bill heard the 
slam of a door. Bill blinked. 

Bandy-legged, eh, this lad Gwylm Stout, 
with shoulders nine inches broad? Dodder- 
ing about on the tracks trying to get run 
down by an ore train hitting it for the 
trestle? Heaven help the yard shifter that 
ever ran into one of those shoulders! 

Those shoulders! Bill blinked again. 
Bill’s brain blinked. Somewhere before, 
some place, some time, the neatly clipped 
iron-gray head that topped those shoulders 
had meant something in Bill Gier’s young 
life. That smooth steel jaw, in some guise 
or other—that jaw bore a message that 
was trying to get across to Bill Gier. That 
wide-legged tramp of feet! That back! 
Those shoulders! It always came back to 
those shoulders! Great suffering bobcats, 
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no! And yet there was only one man Bill 
had ever known who had a pair of shoulders 
like that! 

The blinking eyes of Bill’s mind snapped 
wide open. His jaw dropped down. He 
gasped, and his whole frame went slack in 
his chair. Then he rose and started for 
somewhere. The efficient young gentleman 
who had greeted Bill rose too; stepped in 
Bill’s way; interposed a protesting hand. 
Then he sat down, ker-wham! like that, in 
the chair from which he had risen. William 
Gier had a thing on his mind, and his mind 
at times, as we’ve tried to imply, could be 
very one-track. A gate interposed; a gate 
in a sort of fence that railed off the door 
which bore the unembellished device, 
Gwylm Stout. There was one of those trick 
latches inside of the gate. You reach under 
the lock and push up on a sort of a con- 
cealed doodinky, planned to discourage any- 
one impetuously inclined to rush in where 
efficient young gentlemen feared to tread. 
Bill gave a twist to the jolly little joker of a 
knob. It was solid. Here the scenery gig- 
gled. That was her mistake. If it hadn’t 
been for that giggle Bill Gier would doubt- 
less have hopped over the gate. As it was, 
he went through it; and that particular 
little trick lock will never again play its 
little joke in this vale of tears. Evidently 
Bill Gier was bound for some place. The 
door, Gwylm Stout, slammed behind him. 

A mafvelous silken-clad presence rushed 
at Bill, advising discretion in unmistakable 
terms; but getting a sniff of a hand that 
went carelessly out to meet the bared 
fangs, the lifted lips lowered and a long 
silky flag gave reassurance to those in the 
rear. 

“Dog lover,’ 
tail. 

As you might suppose, there he sat, the 
steel-jawed old reprobate, with the flat- 
curved lady perched on his knee. 

“Say,’’ Gier burst out at the steel jaw, 
“what kind of an English setter is that?” 

One heck of a question, we’ll say. One 
heck of a question to shoot at a man who 
has his arm about a thing that you will 
continue to want more and more for the 
next hundred million years or so. No atten- 
tion, you may be sure, was paid to any 
such heck of a question. Instead, that rep- 
rehensible pair stuck right to their billing 
and cooing. 

“And you’ll never leave me again?”’ the 
old Lothario was begging. ‘‘Never go 
chasing off like some hot-headed young 
seatterbrain and have me half dippy till 
I locate you?”’ 

The young lady said nothing. A wise 
young scatterbrain evidently, who knew 
the value of suspense, and so worked it on 
two men at once. She said nothing, but put 
a finger against her cheek and pushed at it, 
deliberating an answer, no doubt. 

“Mind you, I’ve promised never to go on 
another bust. And what I say I won’t do, 
I won’t do. You know that. My gosh, 
Polly, I might as well stay sober the rest of 
my days, for after years of painstaking 
search I’ve at last located a man that can 
lick me when I’m drunk!” 

Bill Gier felt his legs sag. Still, he must 
be sure—dead sure. There was only one 
way. He would try it again. He took a big 
breath and straightened his knees. 

“Say,” he roared, varying his attack a 
little, his hand at rest on the lovely head at 
his thigh, “‘this is a nice Laverack you got 
here!”’ 

That got him. Gwylm Stout looked up 
as though in surprise and anger; surprise to 
find that the sanctity of his office had been 
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*. Denny Felt a Soft Pressure on His Arm. 
“Ie Was Rotten!’' She Whispered 


your work as a sales correspondent was no 
doubt preéminently satisfactory. But our 
selling methods have changed. Our cus- 
tomers have changed. And though it dis- 
tresses me beyond words to say it, we must 
have as correspondent someone who talks 
the language of modern business.” 

The little desk clock on the table fairly 
clanged through the minutes. Through the 
closed door came the busy hum of the large 
office. 

Ages afterwards the little man arose upon 
uncertain limbs and ran a bewildered shak- 
ing hand across his drooping mustache. 

“You mean a 

For a brief second it was hard even for 
efficiency to find the necessary words. 

MCENas(quate,  @ek 

Just a dry choking sob. 

“Very sorry, Denny.” 

The little man straightened and Blood 
saw that his eyes were wet. 

“Deviston ” he began hoarsely. 

Mr. Blood shook his head gently. “‘No,”’ 
he said. ‘There is no appeal there. I am 
the head here. I have a copper-riveted 
contract, and that contract isn’t up for 
nearly a month—when it probably will be 
renewed. No use bothering Mr. Deviston— 
a sick man.” 

The width of that room seemed endless. 

At the railing Mr. Denny felt a soft pres- 
sure on his arm. It was Miss Macklin. 

“Tt was rotten!” she whispered. “It was 
monstrous!’’ Quickly she slipped a folded 
sheet of paper into his trembling fingers. 
“Take this with you,” she commanded 
softly. ‘It won’t make any difference to 
you—now, but it will give you more satis- 
faction than it is going to give Blood when 
he reads it.” 

With a bewildered nod Mr. Denny | 
reached for the gate—and found it open— 
the last silent tribute of the red-headed boy. 
For the general office, down that lane of 
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Colorado —The Nation’s Playground. 
sport in glorious sunshine and invigorating mountain air. A 


Every out-of-doors 


scenic paradise. If you are interested in getting the greatest 
variety of recreation and enjoyment in a limited time at a 
reasonable cost — see Colorado. 


Yellowstone — Nature’s Unspoiled Masterpiece. Geysers, 
boiling springs and prismatic pools. The Canyon of the 
Yellowstone. 3300 square miles of wilderness and 200 lakes 
—a gorgeous panorama. Rock Island is The Colorado Way 
to Yellowstone. 


California —The Land of Heart’s Desire. Always alluring— 


served by the Golden State Limited—through Carriso Gorge; 
and Rocky Mountain Limited—The Colorado Way. 


Other fast, convenient Rock Island trains from Chicago, 


St. Louis, Memphis and the Middle West 


Low Round Trip Fares This Summer place Colorado, Yel- 
lowstone, California easily within your reach. 


Go one way — return another — stopover anywhere 


Rock Island Travel Bureaus in principal cities. Let them plan your Summer 
Vacation or mail attached coupon. 


Rock Island Lines 


Mr. L. M. Allen, Vice-President 
Rock Island Lines 
766 La Salle Station, Chicago 
Please mail me, without charge, your 
publication on 1 Colorado - = 
0 California 0 Yellowstone 
(Check the book or books you desire) 
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The added cost for rustless 
Anaconda Brass Pipe through- 
out a $15,000 house is only about 
$75 more than for inferior pipe 
that will corrode and clog. 


Know the vital facts about A single organization 
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tire process of mining, 
smelting and manufac- 
turing, thereby insuring 
the utmost in quality at 
every stage from mine to 
consumer. 
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story. A copy awaits your re- 
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General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 
ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 


New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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sympathetic faces, he managed a heroic 
though twitching smile. 
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N THE whirl of five-o’clock traffic Mr. 

Denny moved mechanically. It seemed 
a world apart, a world peopled with jostling 
happy phantoms hurrying for trippers and 
crowded interurbans. Force of habit guided 
his uncertain steps. The habit of twenty- 
nine years! It came to Mr. Denny in a dull 
far-off way that he would never travel the 
same path again. The language of modern 
business. Slithering lights flashed perilously 
close as he stepped off the street corner at 
East Ninth Street. A bull-throated police- 
man bawled him back into the waiting 
crowd. A pale youth tittered. 

Newsboys shouted unnoticed in his face. 
The first promise of spring in the air sud- 
denly seemed cold and damp. The huge 
steel skeleton of the new Union Trust Com- 
pany loomed ahead, a dark honeycomb of 
fabricated steel. Without knowing why, 
Mr. Denny remembered the corner years 
before. A hotel had graced it—an imposing 
structure in those days. Specialty shops 
with dazzling windows. A moving-picture 
theater delivering crowds of chattering 
women to the street. Dumbly Mr. Denny 
wondered why little things past and present 
stood out so keenly. A big woman pushed 
him impatiently aside as she waded for the 
curb. She made him think of Emmy. 

For the first time since Sammy had ut- 
tered his ill-fated message Mr. Denny felt 
the full impact of his tragedy. Emmy! 
Emmy with one of her sick headaches! 
A swirl of traffic turned him north on 
Twelfth Street, pushed him this way and 
that without protest. Poor Emmy! Brave 
as they made them! Always struggling 
against her infirmities with the gameness of 
a chronic sufferer. Silent about it too—or 
nearly silent. More flashing lights and 
hoarse bluecoated commands. With a start 
Mr. Denny realized he was moving in the 
wrong direction. North instead of east. 
Poor Emmy girl! 

Back at Euclid Avenue he turned east. 
He must hurry. Emmy would be worried. 
Sometimes he stumbled because queer little 
pictures jumped out of the past and ob- 
secured his vision. Pictures of the first 
Deviston; the day they took him out of the 
shipping room; the day the second Devis- 
ton came into the office for the first time. 
Things like that! Poor Emmy! She was 
still wearing the watch the office had given 
him in commemoration of his twenty-five 
years of continuous service. What would 
she say? 

Gradually the specialty shops of the up- 
per avenue gave way to residences of a 
bygone day—huge square things of stone 
and brick, now used as boarding houses 
and auction rooms traveling under the guise 
of private homes. Gasoline stations. He 
stopped for a moment in the deepening twi- 
light and beat his thin hands together. 

“You buck up!” he commanded in a 
shrill whisper. “‘You quit being a baby! 
You think of her!” 

At Thirtieth Street he remembered with 
a start that he had forgotten the paper. 
Emmy’s paper. Happy for a moment in his 
remembrance Mr. Denny turned back two 
blocks to a tobacco shop. But the feeling 
soon wore off. 

As he neared the little back water of 
Anderson Court his feet lagged in spite of 
his constantly whispered commands. What 
was he going to say? 

Aladdin Terrace was also of a bygone 
era. But even through the grime of the 
rapidly encroaching city, window curtains 
were snow-white and rubber plants flour- 
ished. A chiropractor added a touch of 
professional dignity. His neat gold-lettered 
sign planted on a stick in the speck of lawn 
was refined in the extreme. At the seventh 
stoop Mr. Denny paused and fumbled for 
his latechkey. The fumbling was purely 
automatic. Faced with the critical mo- 
ment Mr. Denny was conscious only of a 
dull steady throbbing above his eyes: Poor 
Emmy! 

The long narrow hall was dark. At the 
farther end no light shone in the dining 
room. From a darkened doorway to his 
left Mr. Denny heard a long-drawn-out 
sigh. Peering in he saw the dim large shape 
of his wife lying on the genuine mohair 
davenport. The huge bulk of her blue 
quilted kimono filled it completely. One of 
Emmy’s sick headaches. 

“Henry!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Put the hot water on.” 

“Yes, dear.” 
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Tourist Tent $722 


Khaki - Watershed 


When rolled with jointed poles and 
packed in its Khaki-Watershed bag it 
is light and easy to carry on running- 
“yf * board, bumper or in tonneau as foot rest. 
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1 Become Our Dealer Without Investment If your dealer cannot supply you, order 
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V te at once for our successful plan — get started right, right now P 
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without working your feet 


It’s easy to save money on the children’s clothes and on 
your own, when you have this marvelous little electric 
motor to run the sewing machine for you. Foot-pedaling 
is unnecessary. You sit in any easy, comfortable posi- 
tion, and sew as long as you like, without the slightest 
feeling of tiredness. Until you have tried this new 
healthful way of sewing, you will never know what a 
pleasure it is to make your own pretty things. 
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makes any machine an electric. 


You merely place the motor next to the hand wheel. That’s all; almost 
unbelievably simple. It takes only a second. No tools or screws or belts 
required. A slight touch of your toe on the foot-control starts the ma- 
chine, always the right. way, and never breaks the thread. A bit more 
pressure and the machine runs faster. Any speed you want, without effort. 
And the cost for electricity is less than one cent an hour. 


A million Home Motors are now in use, sewing and (with attachments) 
doing the other jobs pictured here. The motor sells for so little that the 
first dress you make saves its cost: Patented and guaranteed by Hamilton 
Beach. Seeitatany Electrical, Hardware, Department, or Sewing Machine 
Store. Or the coupon makes it easy to see, use, and examine it FREE. 


Mixes Cake Polishes 


end this FREE DEMONSTRATION Coupon Today 


Hamilton Beach Mfg. Co., 2000 Rapids Drive, Racine, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen:—Please send me full details of how I can get a FREE Demonstration of the Home 
Motor without placing myself under obligation to buy. 
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“You—you wouldn’t mind telling me 
why?” And then as the other appeared to 
resent his attitude: ‘‘I am interested be- 
cause—because I used to be with the com- 
pany—once.” 

Apparently the other understood this. 

“e Long?” 

“Twenty-nine years last—yes-s-s 

Mr. Denny stopped awkwardly. He had 
told the man he had been with the com- 
pany—once. 

But Green apparently did not notice. 

“Ever know O’Geary?”’ 

A pleased little chuckle escaped Mr. 
Denny’s lips. Did he know O’Geary? Well, 


” 


say! Ate lunch with him every Saturday 
for over eighteen years. Know O’Geary? 
Huh! 


“A real salesman, O’Geary.” 

Mr. Denny nodded eagerly. : 

“‘And an honest gentleman.” 

“All of that.” 

From the case before him the druggist 
produced two vivid cigars. 

“Have a smoke,” he invited cordially. 

Mr. Denny accepted—gingerly. 

“They fired him, I understand, because 
he was getting too old to make the grade.”’ 

The smoldering piece of hospitality 
dropped from Mr. Denny’s nerveless fingers. 
Picking it carefully from the floor he man- 
aged to nod his head. A sudden thought 
came to him. 

“Tt—that wasn’t why you quit doing 
business with the company, was it?” 

“No.” The anxious light of hope died 
out of the little man’s eyes. ‘‘No, I can’t 
say that it was. It was something entirely 
aN A question of quality, you might 
call it.” 

Sudden wrath blazed in Mr. Denny’s 
eyes. 

“You’re misinformed!’”’ he said hotly. 
“The house of Deviston never turned out— 
even a bottle, sir!—that wasn’t of the finest 
quality that time and money could pro- 
cure.” 

“T wasn’t talking about the quality of 
merchandise.” 

“What 

The druggist puffed placidly. ‘‘There’s 
the human quality,’’ he reminded. 

“ee I don’t Poe Sy), 

“No, you don’t—Mr.—Mr. ——” 

“Denny.” 

“And neither did the Deviston com- 
pany, I guess. It’s like this: When O’Geary 
came around to see me maybe the teachers 
in the school around the corner were fight- 
ing coughs an’ colds. Naturally my little 
stock of nose and throat sprays went scat. 
What happens? I think the spray business 
is some business, and I tell O’Geary to send 
me over two gross of them. Does he do it? 
No, sir! He just laughs at me. ‘Green,’ he 
says, ‘there wouldn’t be enough colds in 
this neighborhood in five years to use two 
gross.of sprays. I’ll send you over a dozen, 
and if you run out, which you won’t, I’ll 
get them over quicker than the patrol 
wagon.’ And he’s right. Get the idea, 
Mr.—er—er—Penny? 

“Or again. Maybe it’s a side line of 
novelties and candy. They go good in all 
kinds of drug stores. A smooth salesman 
has me going on it. But I don’t:sign up. 
No, sir! I tell him to come around next day. 
Then I call up O’Geary. Will he come up 
an’ talk over a little matter with me? Will 
he? Sure Mike! Does his jaw fall when he 
finds out that there is no business in it for 
him? Not O’Geary. We talk the thing 
over, and O’Geary figures—not from the 
drug-store point of view but from the 
neighborhood standpoint plus my invest- 
ment. Result, the smooth salesman gets 
turned down. Get the point, Mr. di 

Mr. Denny repeated his name. 
still,” he puzzled, “I don’t quite get 

“You will in a minute. Well, now, they 
fire O’Geary. That ain’t any of my busi- 
ness. The Deviston line is a fine old line. 
Maybe O’Geary is drinking or something 
else the firm don’t like. I like O’Geary, but 
after all, business is business. Then the 
new man called. Nice-looking fellow too! 
What they call a high-pressure producer, I 
guess. Anyway he loaded me right. More 
stuff than I could sell in a year. 

“Naturally when he comes around in a 
few weeks I don’t need a thing and I don’t 
feel any too good either, with the high- 
pressure stuff out of the way. He goes down 
the street to Wilson’s. Wilson always buys 
on a price basis; that’s why my sign reads, 
‘Pure Drugs.’ 

“Well, he talks price to Wilson on quan- 
tity. The quantity is the alibi. Now Wilson 
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“He’s a funny little old chap. Been with 
the house for nearly thirty years, I guess. 
Blood let him go last week. Told me he was 
sorry. Knew I disliked that sort of thing. 
Said it was necessary. Too damn old- 
fashioned. Too bad.” 

The colonel grunted. “Is it any use to 
listen to the complaints of a discharged 
employe?”’ 

Deviston sucked his cigarette in silence 
fora moment. A yellow, twitching man of 
fifty-five perhaps. His eyes, however, func- 
tioned with the flash of an active man. 
Also—and it often passed unnoticed be- 
cause of his other infirmities—a bit of 
twinkle softened their steel-gray depths. 

“‘T suppose you’re right,”’ he admitted; 
“‘he arrived too damn pat to betrue. But 
show him in anyway.” 

Deviston’s first feeling was that of sur- 
prise. The old fellow looked as crisp and 
cool as the president of an old-line bank. 
Deviston found himself holding out his 
hand with no hint of patronage. The 
colonel, who had expected to grunt, found 
himself offering his hand, as did the other 
Deviston. They invited him to have a seat 
ie cigar. With a smile he refused them 

ot 


Colonel Harvey turned his bulk from the 
table and faced the man. 

“Now then, Mr. Denny,” he said pon- 
derously, ‘“‘we are ready to hear why red 
ink appears on the Deviston operating 
statement. Shoot!” 

Carefully Mr. Denny brought out his 
sheaf of typewritten notes. Carefully he 
went over the opening sentence which he 
had thought out in his little office. 

“Tt is—it is all because of a man named 
O’Geary,”’ he began slowly, ‘though my 
authority for saying this comes from an- 
other man entirely—the man who gave 
me the idea—a man named Alsa Green. 


e 
“What kind of gibberish is this?. What 
the 
But Deviston cut the angry colonel 
short. “Shut up,’ he said amiably. “Go 
on, Denny! I remember O’Geary too!” 

And Mr. Denny did. He was a man 
whom the old Denny would never have 
recognized, a man so dominated by an idea 
that the idea had raised him by his boot 
straps. Crisply he related the story of 
O’Geary as related by Alsa Green. Coldly 
he read aloud to them the results of his two 
weeks’ investigation. In conclusion he 
said—and every word is etched on his 
memory to this day—‘‘Gentlemen, there 
are two things which go to make up success 
in business. Both are quality. One is 
merchandise; the other is human. You 
can’t sell quality merchandise on a price 
basis and be anything but a philanthropist. 
Increases in customers—doubling—tripling 
business—don’t mean anything if a profit 
isn’t shown. So much for that. Now then, 
if you sell a quality product, not on a price 
basis but on a fair margin, what becomes of 
your business? Gentlemen, the answer is 
O’Geary! Not salesmen that load, but 
salesmen that sell. Not just callers on 
trade, but trusted friends. That’s all, 
gentlemen.” 

It had taken just thirty-seven minutes 
for Mr. Denny to plead the case of dry rot 
and fogyism. 

For a moment nothing was said in the 
great room. Quietly Mr. Denny gathered 
together his papers, weak and almost help- 
less in reaction. Deviston arose abruptly. 

“Wait for me, Denny,” he commanded, 
and left the room. 

The other two men moved to the window 
at the end of the long room and whispered 
earnestly. When Deviston returned the 
colonel swung about. 

“We were just saying that maybe there 
might be something in this thing, Deviston. 
We might look up 

Deviston laughed. 

“My dear colonel,” he said with easy 
contempt, “‘that is just what we did when 
we appointed Blood. We wanted a colt— 
a high-spirited thoroughbred who could 
prance instead of plod; a thoroughbred 
who could energize the business of The 
Deviston Drug Corporation and make of it 
a modern up-and-doing business.” 

“And the thoroughbred has fallen down 
on the job.” 

The colonel said it heavily—like a 
judge pronouncing a sentence of eternal 
doom. 

“Not by a jugful!’’ Deviston cracked out 
the words about the astonished colonel’s 
head. ‘Not by a jugful!”’ he repeated vig- 
orously. ‘It is we three who have been at 
fault. I knew it the moment Mr. Denny | 
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started to speak. I should have known it 
a year ago, I suppose.” 

“Just what + 
floundering. 

“Just this! We forgot the difference be- 
tween a horse that plods and one that 
prances. We forget to give him a pair of 
blinders. Somebody who could advise 
without ordering—a sort of human bridle.” 

The other Deviston laughed. ‘‘A sort of 
business groom?”’ 

“Not exactly. More like a stable mate. 
Get my idea, Harvey?” 

The colonel nodded heavily. 

“But we still have to find this—this as- 
sistant race horse—this advisory harness.” 

Deviston yawned, lit a cigarette. ‘“‘Oh, 
that!’’ he said carelessly. ‘‘That was all 
settled fifteen minutes ago. Blood will be 
glad to see Mr. Denny as soon as possible.” 

The precious papers slipped to the floor 
as the colonel’s applauding laugh boomed 
out. He tried to speak—to thank them— 
to assure them—he—he 

“And now if Mr. Denny will do us the 
honor we will go in to luncheon. We can’t 
keep him too long, colonel! Assistant race 
horses come higher than ordinary corre- 
spondents!”’ 

And Mr. Denny was hungry! 


The colonel was 


vi 


HEY faced each other over the same 

broad table. Without, rumors seethed 
up and down from typewriter to ledger and 
back again. Mr. Denny smiled gently and 
waited. 

Blood held out his hand. 

“‘T’m glad to see you, Mr. Denny,” he 
said pleasantly. ‘“‘Mr. Deviston has told 
me the result of your meeting this morning, 
and the conclusions he has reached.” 

Mr. Denny nodded. ‘‘And you ——” he 
hesitated. 

Mr. Blood grinned. It came to Mr. 
Denny as he noticed the grin that despite 
his thinning hair and his air of stiffness, 
Blood was only a boy. 

“I’m glad,” he said simply. “‘The way 
Mr. Deviston talked to me I think we’re 
going to be real friends and show some real 
results—together.”’ 

Wet-eyed, Mr. Denny nodded. 

And while the red-headed office boy 
knocked unheeded at the door the two 
shook hands. o 


N THE whirl of five-o’clock traffic Mr. 

Denny stepped out. It seemed a world 
apart. Newsboys shouted unnoticed in his 
face. Slithering lights flashed perilously 
close as he stepped off the curb at East 
Ninth Street. A bull-throated policeman 
bawled him back into the waiting crowd. 
Mr. Denny blessed him. 

Emmy! For the first time since that 
memorable decision in the library Mr. 
Denny was able to give his thoughts 
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PLEBE’S PROGRESS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


washstand with its crockery bowl and 
pitcher, one straight wooden chair and a 
standing locker, or wardrobe, that held his 
clothes were all that his room contained. 
Nor was this bare cell even asanctuary. At 
any moment it was likely to be invaded by 
some ruthless tormentor bent on deriving 
entertainment at Marmaduke’s expense. 
One night an impulse swept over him to 
abandon it all, to write home and ask per- 
mission to resign. He sat down and started 
to write. 

Suddenly the door flew open with a bang. 
Before he even saw who it was he had 
kicked his chair back and jumped to his 
feet to a rigid attention, for his roommate 
would never have dared to enter any room 
in so vigorous a fashion. It was Spud 
Murphy, the particular bane of his exist- 
ence at meals. 

““What’re you doing, Adonis?”’ he asked. 

“Writing home, sir.” 

“Telling them all about the gay life here 


| being one of Uncle Sam’s pampered pets?” 


“No, sir; I am asking for permission to 
resign.” 

“Oh, I see,’’ Murphy softly replied. 
““Can’t stand the gaff, eh?”’ 

“T can stand anything!’”’ Marmaduke 
hotly answered. ‘‘But I don’t see the ob- 
ae having to be insulted ten times a 

Byie 

“You want to get hep to the right slant 
on this hazing business, Mister Satterlee,”’ 
Spud said quietly. “Sit down there on 
your bed and listen to uncle. You plebes 
come here to the Naval Academy so fresh 
and so green and so ignorant that you are 
about as much use to-the Navy as an um- 
brella is to a fish. You can go over to the 
Academic Building and the profs over there 
will teach you all you have to know about 
math and steam and English and what not. 
But there is no way in the world that you 
can get the true spirit of the Navy except 
through your daily life here in Bancroft 
Hall. It takes a hell of a lot of punishing 
to make pure hard-tempered steel out of 
pig iron.” 


The Reduction of Venus 


“Right now, Mister Satterlee, you are 
nothing but a hunk of pig iron, so far as the 
Navy is concerned. You’ve got to be 
pounded and rolled and heated and cooled 
before you have the temper and strength 
to stand up to what the Navy demands of 
aman. If you haven’t the backbone to 
take a little running now—or maybe a lot 
of running—why, you might as well trot 
on home to mother, for you’ll never be able 
to stand the gaff in the fleet. What the 
Navy wants from here is men!”’ 

Marmaduke’s roommate occupied a 
cubicle similar to Marmaduke’s, with a par- 
tition between them and a common door 
opening on the corridor. 

Though his name was John Addison Kent, 
he had been promptly christened Venus 
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upon Marmaduke’s earning his sobriquet of 
Adonis. He weighed two hundred pounds 
and carried the irrepressible good nature 
that goes with being fat. 

Gluttony was his besetting vice, and it 
was not long before the shrewd upper class- 
men taught him a lesson. He came into 
Marmaduke’s room one evening and flung 
himself on the bed. 

*“Gosh,”’ he gasped, “but I just caught 
the devil! Tried to sneak an extra cream 
puff out of the mess hall and Spud caught 
me. He took me to his room and made me 
shampoo myself with it. Then he asked 
me what I was famous for. I said, ‘For 
not missing a day in Sunday school for five 
years.’ So he says, ‘Have you ever been 
sorely tempted, mister?’ I said, ‘Yes, 
sir.’ Then he said, ‘And did you withstand 
it?’ I said I did, so he told me to take off 
my shoes, get on his bunk and show them 
how I’d wrestled with temptation. Gosh!” 

He sat up and faced the future with dis- 
illusioned eyes. 

“‘T’m to take off a pound a day until 
June.”” He made a rapid calculation. ‘T’ll 
weigh forty pounds less than nothing by 
that time,” he said drearily. 


Daily Routine 


The official Naval Academy Regulations 
were rigid ones. They covered every detail 
of a midshipman’s daily life; and, to quote 
Venus, who often found himself in conflict 
with them, “They allowed a fellow almost 
as much leeway as a lifer at Sing Sing.” 
Each midshipman took care of his own 
room, made up his bed and swept his floor. 
His shoes were shined by the colored jani- 
tor, or corridor moke; and except for a 
regulation haircut at the barber shop, that 
was the only personal service he received 
from any source. 

Marmaduke’s daily routine began when 
the sharp notes of reveille penetrated his 
sound slumbers. He leaped frantically 
from his narrow bed, and pulling all the 
covers over the foot of it he folded the 
mattress back double. This was the regu- 
lation procedure and was so ordered to kill 
any tendency he might have had to turn 
over and go back to sleep. It was hardly 
accomplished before an inspecting officer 
had flung his door open, swept the room 
with a swift glance and dashed on to the 
next room. The penalty for failure to be 
up and ready was to join the early-rising 
squad and report to the officer of the day a 
half hour before reveille for a period of one 
week. 

After a cold shower Marmaduke and 
Venus hurriedly dressed and fell upon each 
other with whisk brooms. Their new uni- 
forms of heavy woolen cloth had a fuzzy 
surface that gathered dust and lint and 
held it like a magnet. It was only by wet- 


ting their well-worn whisk brooms and 
brushing vigorously that they could achieve 
the state of spotless perfection demanded 
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work we recently paid Mr. E. R. 
Macomber, of Maine, $61.50. He 
made this extra money by caring for 
our present subscribers and enrolling 
new readers for The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal andT he Country Gentle- 
man. “Icansecure orders any month 
in the year,’ says Mr. Macomber, 
‘‘and as I am getting better known 
some of the orders are telephoned 
to me and the money sent through 
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chests a large placard with “Look at me— 
I’m terrible”’ lettered upon it. 

You cannot conscientiously feel that you 
have any working knowledge of what life 
among the Apaches is like until you have 
heard these boys repeat a few of their favor- 
ite selections. It comes out that one orgy 
after another is bogey for them and their 
regular bedtime is all hours, at the earliest. 
They confide that you could count on the 
thumbs of one hand the number of sober 
breaths that they have drawn since they 
got out of grammar school. Rather un- 
comfortably blood-chilling are the tales 
they tell of the crimes that they have com- 
mitted when the beast in them was un- 
leashed by the Haig boys; how they paid 
a hansom driver to let them climb up in 
his seat and take the reins, or went right 
up to a policeman and asked him how he 
got that way, or drove around and around 
the park in an open taxicab, singing Lord 
Geoffrey Amherst in harmony close to 
the point of stuffiness. You gather from the 
general trend of the conversation that the 
next step for them will be the gutter. It 
seems to be a hospitably wide-open secret 
that if it wasn’t for them, bootlegging in 
America would be on the rocks today. 

And it is little short of devastating to see 
how bitterly hardened they are to the ef- 
fects of strong drink. You never in your 
life saw an uglier crack tendered than the old 
one about its taking more than one swal- 
low to make a snootful. One high ball, and 
the boys get right up and do impersona- 
tions of Charlie Chaplin; two, and they 
have to be held back from going out and 
taking over the railroads. The person who 
got up the line about not knowing where 
the younger generation is coming to cer- 
mere worked the whole thing into a nut- 
shell. 

Some of the young ladies of Tommy’s 
circle, too, make it their whole career to 
drive home to you the startling truth that 
things are not what they used to be when 
grandma wasagirl. ‘‘ Daring” isno word for 
them. You can’t steal a look at them any 
time of the day but what they are being 
just as daring and modern and unconven- 
tional as it is possible to be and still stay 
out of Bedford. And just as unconscious 
of the effect they are creating as if they 
were doing it all before a camera too. 


Girls Will be Girls 


The funny thing is that if you took only 
a quick glance at them you would think 
they were nothing more than regular girls. 
They may run a bit to trick earrings, and 
it is evident that much of this talk about 
rouge and lip sticks has its foundation in 
fact; but there is nothing, really, that you 
wouldn’t see right in your own home. They 
seem to be coming along pretty nicely with 
their inhaling, yet it isn’t anything to write 
to the papers about. It has been several 
years since there was any cause for any 
grave alarm about tobacco’s stunting their 
growth. 

It is in their conversation that the girls 
get in some of their snappiest work. Bright 
as a dollar bill, they are, every one of them; 
and frank—well, there isn’t a slang phrase 
that they would stop at. It is pointed out 
at some length in many modern literary 
works that there are few things sweeter 
and more wholesome than the girl of to- 
day’s attitude toward sex. She just looks 
unflinchingly at the thing with those 
widely advertised clear eyes of hers, re- 
marks, in effect, ‘‘So that’s what all the 
fuss is about!”’ and calls it a day. And you 
can see from these friends of Tommy’s that 
the rumor has not been exaggerated in the 
least. There is no unwholesome mystery 
about sex to them; in fact so healthy, so 
buxom almost is their attitude toward it 
that they seldom if ever talk about any- 
thing else. If sex should suddenly be abol- 
ished the girls could never make another 
sapient crack. 

They just work those little curly heads 
of theirs to the bone striving to get a shock 
into every sentence. It is rough going, this 
living up to all their press notices, but the 
girls never fall down. on the job. They are 
conscientious to a somewhat grave fault 
about giving their audience its money’s 
worth in thrills; but then, it’s in one of the 
finest little causes in the world. 

So they do their stuff valiantly, running 
on just the way the heroines do in the 
prom-girl school of fiction—for, after all, 
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don’t know what the young people are 
coming to, I’m sure” and “‘ What on earth 
can their fathers and mothers be think- 
ing of?” 

There was nothing more to it. The busi- 
ness of being young ranked in American 
industries right after automobile manu- 
facture. 

And no one knows better than you your- 
self how prettily the drive worked. There 
has been nothing like it since the gold rush. 

In the first place the news broke just at 
the right time. It was an off season, as you 
might say. Laddie Boy had barely come 
to his decision to take up a political career. 
There was nothing really worth while in 
the way of a war on the engagement pad— 
just a few bush-league events in the Bal- 
kans and the regular Turkish daily dozen. 
Hollywood was still regarded as one of 
those quaint little Western towns where 
men were men and women were women. 
The public was just about ripe for some- 
thing to talk about after the children had 
gone upstairs to bed. 

Then the incoming fashions helped the 
young people’s cause along. Bobbed hair 
and short skirts were news items, and the 
you - just - know - she - doesn’t - wear - them 
movement was budding into vogue. Rolled 
stockings appeared on every hand—there 
isn’t the slightest need for being silly about 
it; you know perfectly well what I mean. 

Women’s clubs all over the country 
passed resolutions stating that they never 
in all their lives had seen anything like it, 
they declared they hadn’t. People with a 
gift for looking on the bright side of things 
ascribed it to the general clutter left by the 
war and promised that everything would 
be all right as soon as business was able to 
come downstairs and sit up in an easy- 
chair propped up with pillows again. 


Soft for the Tired Authors 


And all the tired authors regarded the 
news about the younger set as being sent 
to them direct from heaven by special as- 
signment. The market was all clogged up 
with stories about young A. E. F. lieu- 
tenants and beautiful Y. W. C. A. girls; 
stories full of such racy bits of army slang 
as “buddies”’ and “‘Sammies” and ‘‘Come 
on, men, it’s the zero hour, so let’s go over 
the top with the best of luck’’; stories 
crowded with realistic word pictures of 
kindly old French peasants who refused to 
accept money from the grateful Yankee 
boys, and of privates who went about im- 
ploring a chance to die for their superior 
officers. It was like a day in the country 
for the overworkea writers to fall on a nice 
timely topic, rough enough to have a wide- 
spread appeal, yet safely out of the asterisk 
class. . 

It is no news to you to say that they 
made the most of it. You couldn’t pick up 
a magazine without finding a minimum of 
three stories founded on the scandalous 
doings of the modern young, all pointing 
the moral that things are not what they 
used to be when Madison Square was con- 
sidered uptown. 

As publicity it was so much velvet for 
the younger generation. And you have to 
admit that Tommy Clegg and his friends 
stood up under all the talk pretty gamely. 
They shrank from the blinding glare of the 
limelight much as Miss Pola Negri shud- 
ders back from it. If they felt from time to 
time that the service was beginning to 
slack up a bit they rushed right in just 
like one of the family and helped out by 
providing a little more advertising copy 
for the firm. You couldn’t have wanted to 
see a nicer spirit of codperation. 

Even Constant Readers and Pro Bono 
Publicos got the idea of the thing and 
wrote indignant letters to their favorite 
papers, demanding that immediate steps 
be taken to do something about our boys 
and girls—put them out to sea in an open 
boat, say, or call out the militia and turn 
machine guns on them or give them some 
little hint like that. 

The lurid doings of the younger set got 
into the circulating libraries, reached the 
footlights, eventually were taken up by 
the moving-picture scenario fitters. Un- 
fortunately, by the time a national evil 
gets taken up by the movies in a serious 
way it is but tepid dog so far as its news 
interest is concerned. That is just the next 
step before it belongs to the ages. 

But don’t, whatever you do, utter any 
words of condolence to Tommy and his 
playmates on that score. For they still 
regard themselves and their activities as 
authentic front-page stuff. 
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own, and those whoare connected with other 
branches of the Government that have to 
do with immigration have either merito- 
rious or worthless theories, on which they 
will speak for publication at any and at all 
times. Almost everyone plays a lone hand, 
and teamwork on immigration is as rare as 
Eskimo tennis players. : 

At any rate, when the House bill calling 
for 2 per cent quotas on the census of 1890 
was brought out on the floor of the House 
for action, some of the members of the 
Senate Immigration Committee were sud- 
denly galvanized into action. 

The Senate committee has long been 
a stumblingblock in the path of compre- 
hensive immigration legislation, owing to 
the fact that its chairman, Senator Le 
Baron Colt,is notinsympathy with strongly 
restrictive measures. ‘Younger members of 
the committee, like Pat Harrison, of Mis- 
sissippi, and Senator David A. Reed, of 
Pennsylvania, are constant and ardent 
fighters in the cause of restriction; but 
the action taken by a Senate or House 
committee is largely determined by the 
attitude of its chairman. 

The thought that the House was about 
to pass a bill that was far more restrictive 
than the Three Per Cent Law sent influ- 
ential senators scurrying over to see the 
House leaders. These leaders had it in their 
power to say whether or not the immigra- 
tion bill should be allowed to come before 
the House for a vote, and they had stated 
that it would be allowed to come; but after 
the senators had talked to them they de- 
cided that it could not come up. The Senate 
would not agree to it, they said. 

Consequently, on next to the last day of 
Congress, the House Immigration Com- 
mittee brought out another immigration 
bill, calling for quotas of 2 per cent on the 
census of 1910—a bill exactly like the ex- 
isting law, except that the percentage of 
aliens to be admitted was two instead of 
three. Instead of sticking by its more 
carefully prepared and considered bill, the 
House committee turned to another purely 
makeshift measure. 

“There have been assurances on the 
part of those high in authority,” com- 
plained Representative James B. Aswell, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, on the floor of the 
House on March third, “that the House 
committee bill would be put through the 
House and either concurred in by the Sen- 
ate or sent to conference; but the days 
have gradually slipped by without action, 
and here in the last twenty-four hours of 
this Congress we find the splendid measure 
so glowingly eulogized by the House com- 
mittee report, forty-odd pages in length, 
abandoned; and a new bill, not even con- 
sidered or reported by the House com- 
mittee, is proposed today to be thrust upon 
us, under suspension of rules, and therefore 
not even open to amendment, to be voted 
up or down, just as some one member 
introduced it.” 


Lack of Teamwork 


But in the twenty-four hours that re- 
mained, the House didn’t even get around 
to voting on the substitute measure. On 
March 4, 1928, the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress passed into history, as all Congresses 
must, and the country was no nearer to a 
scientific and permanent immigration law 
than it was on May 19, 1921, when the 
emergency Three Per Cent Law went into 
effect. Unless some unforeseen contin- 
gency arises, the Sixty-eighth Congress 
will not come into being until December, 
1923; and in the meantime the distinguished 
senators and representatives who will com- 
prise that august body will be engaged in 
such peaceful pursuits as junketings, Euro- 
pean tours, renewing old-home ties, and 
other matters far removed from the realms 
of legislation. Consequently, 1924 will be 
almost upon them before they again as- 
semble to contemplate the needs of the 
country and to devote long weeks and 
months of unbroken study to the immigra- 
tion problem. Since the temporary Three 
Per Cent Law will again expire on June 
30, 1924, their unbroken study will have 
to be considerably more productive of 
results than it was from May 19, 1921, to 
March 4, 1928. 

The object of these few remarks is not 
the casting of aspersions on the legislators 
who have failed to replace our temporary 
immigration law with a permanent law. 


Most senators and representatives, by 
nature of their positions, are professional 
arguers. Consequently the failure of the 
House and the Senate Immigration Com- 
mittees to agree on a permanent law must 
be blamed on human nature, as well as on 
lack of teamwork. 

The object of these remarks is primarily 
to remind all interested persons that the 
immigration problem is the same simple 
matter that it always has been, to wit 
The United States is getting too many 
immigrants, and too many of her immi- 
grants are bad ones. 

The delay in providing the country with 
a permanent law has enabled the enemies 
of immigration restriction to get into the 
people’s heads the idea that the Three Per 
Cent Law has cut the numbers of our im- 
migrants to a negligible quantity, and that 
so many aliens are returning from America 
to Europe that the United States may al- 
most be said to be in danger of being 
depopulated. 

In the first place, the somewhat wide- 
spread impression that the United States, 
because of the Three Per Cent Law, can 
get only a little more than 250,000 immi- 
grants each year is not correct. 

Since 1880, because of the constantly 
growing influx of immigrants from South- 
ern and Eastern Europe—immigrants who 
were able and willing to live on a pittance 
each day, and who were content to occupy 
crowded and filthy living quarters—the 
better immigrants from Northern and 
Western European countries have grown 
fewer and fewer because of their unwilling- 
ness to compete with the Southeastern Eu- 
ropean. This continued to be true during 
the first year of the operation of the Three 
Per Cent Law, with the result that the 
quotas allotted to the countries of North- 
ern and Western Europe were not filled. 


A Misconception Corrected 


Gradually, however, the Northern and 
Western Europeans began to awaken to the 
fact that the percentage law was cutting 
down the numbers of the Southeastern Eu- 
ropeans who were going to America, and 
that they would not be forced to compete 
with them to the same extent. This awak- 
ening has resulted in a steady increase in 
the numbers of the better-class Northern 
and Western Europeans who are coming to 
America. 

During the year that ended June 30, 
1922, a matter of 243,000 immigrants were 
admitted to the United States under the 
percentage law. During the year ending 
June 30, 1923, because of the fact that the 
countries of Northern and Western Eu- 
rope will nearly fill their quotas, the num- 
ber admitted under the Three Per Cent 
Law will be over 300,000. And for the year 
after that—the year ending June 30, 
1924— there is little doubt that the number 
to enter the United States under the per- 
centage law will be 357,000, or the full 
quota from every European country. 

It should be remarked in passing that 
the immigrants who are coming to this 
country at the present time from the coun- 
tries of Northern and Western Europe are 
particularly fine types of immigrants. They 
are healthy, and they are producers; and 
for the most part they appear to be coming 
on their own savings. Instead of sinking 
at once into the slums and ghettos of large 
cities, as do the Southeastern Europeans, 
they scatter to the four corners of the coun- 
try for the purpose of establishing per- 
manent homes. 

Immigrants who enter the United States 
under the percentage law are not, as many 
persons suppose, the only immigrants who 
arrive. In addition to the 357,000 Euro- 
peans who will come under the percentage 
law in 1923-1924, there will also be 125,000 
immigrants from Mexico, Japan, China, 
the West Indies and British North Amer- 
ica. In addition to these, also, there will be 
25,000 more immigrants who are smuggled 
across our borders, and who, after entering 
American ports as seamen, desert their 
ships and become illegal residents. And as 
a final addition there will also be 50,000 
aliens who, after the quotas have been 
filled from various European countries, 
must be allowed to enter the country be- 
cause they belong to exempted classes. 

Consequently the number of immigrants 
who will enter the United States during the 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
year ending June 380, 1924, will be, at a con- 
servative estimate, 557,000. 

An army division at the. present time 
consists of 20,000 men. Now, an army divi- 
sion, with its ammunition trains and other 
impedimenta, marching in columns of 
squads as divisions do in the field, is twenty- 
seven and a half miles long and takes thir- 
teen hours to pass a given point, provided 
everything runs smoothly. Marching in 
line of columns and without ammunition 
trains, as a division appears when it pa- 
rades on Fifth Avenue, it passes a given 
point in about three and a half hours. If, 
therefore, one year’s immigrants under 
existing immigration laws were to be lined 
up in the same way that an army division 
lines up on Fifth Avenue, and hustled into 
the United States in a solid phalanx, they 
would be equivalent to more than twenty- 
seven army divisions and would occupy 
over ninety-four hours, or four days and 
nights, in passing a given point. 

If a solid army of immigrants were to be 
seen marching into this country without a 
halt for four days and nights, every news- 
paper in the country would carry the story 
in the right-hand column of its front page, 
and a yell of protest against the invasion 
would rise from every corner of the nation. 

Those who have been heard to lift up 
their voices during the past year, and cry 
with loud voices that our immigration has 
been cut down to such an extent that our 
civilization must soon come crashing down 
around our ears, would do well to take their 
pencils in hand and figure out what the 
natural growth of our present population 
will be in 100 years’ time, and what the 
population will be if it is augmented by 
1,000,000 aliens every two years. Under 
such conditions, barring famine, pestilences 
and destructive wars, the population of the 
United States in another 100 years will be 
nearer 300,000,000 than 200,000,000. 


Net:Immigration Talk 


During the past year there has been great 
talk of our net immigration from interests 
that were anxious to obtain the cheapest 
form of European labor. Their arguments, 
in substance, amount to this: If a Euro- 
pean country, under the percentage law, is 
permitted to. send 10,000 immigrants to 
America each year, and if 2000 aliens who 
originally came from that country leave 
America and go back home on any given 
year, then the net immigration from that 
country has been only 8000, and it should 
be allowed to send 2000 more immigrants 
to replace the ones who went home. 

There are several weak spots in this argu- 
ment. Aliens who return to their home- 
land are frequently individuals whose 
ability is above the average, as is demon- 
strated by their ability to earn and save a 
sufficient amount of money to enable them 
to get back home with a comfortable nest 
egg. About 50 per cent of the aliens who 
might be permitted to replace them under 
the present conditions would be mentally 
below the average, as has been proved by 
the investigations of competent authori- 
ties during recent years. It has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated that persons who 
advocate the letting down of immigration 
bars are not concerned with the sort of im- 
migrants that come to the United States. 

Moreover, there are nearly 14,000,000 
foreign-born persons in this country, over 
half of whom have never taken out natural- 
ization papers. America melted down her 
immigrants very successfully prior to 
1880; but since that time the melting has 
been negligible. The person who babbles 
about net immigration with the figures of 
our unnaturalized aliens staring him in the 
face, and in all seriousness suggests that 
every alien who leaves this country should 
be replaced by an immigrant over and 
above the quota, should have his head 
tapped with a geological hammer in search 
of hollow spots in the rock formation. It is 
no drain on the United States to have a 
few thousand aliens leave the country 
every year, when the melting pot is so 
crammed with them that it will be slopping 
over and dirtying the floor for an indefinite 
period. 

The exodus of aliens to their homelands 
is growing rapidly smaller. Immediately 
after the war aliens were lured back home 
by thrilling tales of the great number of 
lire, marks and kronen that could be had 
in exchange for a dollar. They went, and 
invariably they regretted their going; for 
as soon as they reached their countries of 
origin they found that prices had risen 
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tremendously that their pocketfuls of lire 
and kronen didn’t last long; and they also 
discovered what Big Bill Haywood, Emma 
Goldman and so many others hadn’t quite 
appreciated while they were still in Amer- 
ica, to wit: That the United States at its 
worst is better than Europe at its best. 
This knowledge has been gradually filtering 
through alien circles in America, with the 
result that a much smaller number of aliens 
will go home this year than went home last 
year; and next year the number will be 
still smaller. In another five years the net- 
immigration enthusiasts won’t have an 
argument to their names. 
Some three years ago the House Immi- 
gration Committee commissioned Dr. Harry 
iL. Laughlin, of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, as its expert eugenics agent. 
Doctor Laughlin is a biologist who has 
been first superintendent and then assistant 
of the Eugenics Record Office of the Car- 
negie Institution since its foundation in 
1910. His researches for the committee re- 
quired more than two years of constant 
effort. The Carnegie Institution permitted 
him to undertake the work for the purpose 
of securing and analyzing facts that might 
be of use to the committee, and that was 
the sole purpose of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion in making the investigations. 


Doctor Laughlin’s Striking Figures 


“The Institution,” to quote Doctor 
Laughlin’s statement concerning the work, 
“‘has no ax to grind; it is not interested -in 
cutting down immigration in order to boost 
wages; it is not interested in adding to im- 
migration to lower wages; but it is inter- 
ested in the farsighted view of immigration. 
That is, it believes that, besides being a 
very important present economic and social 
problem, immigration is essentially and 
fundamentally a racial and biological prob- 
lem. There are many factors to consider; 
but from the standpoint of the future, im- 
migration is primarily a long-time national 
investment in human family stocks. It will 
influenee greatly the character, the natural 
abilities and weaknesses of the Americans 
of the future.” 

All intelligent attacks on past immigra- 
tion laxities, and on the imperfections of the 
present immigration laws, are based on the 
knowledge that bad immigration and low- 
grade immigrants, thrown helter-skelter 
and by the millions into the mass of the 
American people, must of necessity lower 
the mental, moral and physical standards 
of the American people, and ultimately 
mongrelize them in the same way that 
various European peoples have been mon- 
grelized.. No view of immigration except 
the farsighted view is worth listening to. 
The American people have awakened to 
this fact in recent years, and that is why 
they boil with indignation over the old laws 
that allow the defeated, the paupers, the 
mental incompetents, the mongrels and the 
slum dwellers of Europe to keep pouring 
into America by the tens of thousands. 

The people know that 1000 undesirables 
admitted this year will increase to many 
thousands of undesirables in fifty or 100 
years’ time. They know that 1,000,000 un- 
desirables roaming foot loose in this coun- 
try today may mean 20,000,000 of them in 
100 years’ time, and they want no more of it. 

Doctor Laughlin made an _ intensive 
study of socially inadequate persons in 445 
state and Federal institutions—the three 
most important types of social inadequacy, 
from the standpoint of those who are inter- 
ested in the effect of immigration on the 
future of the American people, being 
feeblemindedness, insanity, and crime and 
delinquency. 

He found that 44 per cent of the whole 
institutional population of the country 
were either persons of foreign birth or per- 
sons with one or both parents foreign born. 
His survey, it should be remembered, cov- 
ered only those institutions directly main- 
tained by the state and the Federal Govy- 
ernments. It did not include the many 
municipal and private institutions that 
exist in many parts of the country. 

The cost of supporting these socially in- 
adequate people of alien stock is so great 
that nearly 8 per cent of the total expendi- 
tures of all the states must be devoted to 
their upkeep in state custodial institutions. 
This figure does not take into account the 
very large amounts of money expended in 
the same cause by churches, lodges, socie- 
ties of various sorts, and private charity. 
The cost to the Eastern states, where the 
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very inferior. Applying this percentage 
to the total alien population of the United 
States, which is 13,920,692, 45.6 per cent 
would be rated as inferior or very inferior 
mentally. Persons with such mentality 
have the mental development of small 
children, and can never grow in brain 
power. They have no place in a country 
which, like the United States, is tending to 
become more of a pure democracy every 
day, subject to the judgment and whims of 
the masses, and regulated by legislators 
and executives who are chosen by the direct 
votes of the people. 

If, by mental tests, the inferior and very 
inferior immigrants had been. refused ad- 
mission to this country, 6,347,835 aliens 
who are now living in America, free either 
to vote or to become the ancestors of 
countless future voters, would never have 
been admitted. 

As regards the worth of the recent im- 
migration from Southern and Eastern Eu- 
rope as compared with the old immigration 
from Northern and Western Europe, Doc- 
tor Laughlin’s investigations proved that 
the immigrants of the present generation— 
which have been preponderantly from the 
South and East of Europe—show an in- 
cidence of insanity that is nearly three 
times higher than that of the whole popu- 
lation, which is descended largely from 
older American stock. 


Nations With High Records 


The countries whose immigrants pro- 
duce the smallest number of criminals are 
those, declared Doctor Laughlin, “which 
have contributed most to the elementary 
foundation of the population of the United 
States, such as Great Britain, Scandinavia, 
Ireland, Germany and the Netherlands. 
Those immigrant groups that run high in 
crime are from the countries of Southern 
and Eastern Europe.” 

In this connection, the Bureau of Im- 
migration has recently received an instruc- 
tive report from a Southeastern European 
country that has sent great numbers of 
immigrants to the United States. 

“More than half of the younger people 
spoken to were eager to go to America,” 
states the report. ‘‘This was not surpris- 
ing; but the strange part was the reply 
made to the question as to what sort of 
work they would do if they were successful 
in reaching the United States. Not more 


than five per cent seemed to have any idea. 


of working hard and making an honest 
living. Most of them replied that they 
knew someone who had returned from 
America with a fortune made in bootleg- 
ging; that they had acquired the secret of 
making wine with chemicals without grapes; 
and they, too, would make a fortune in a 
short time and return to live happy forever 
after.” 

The findings of Doctor Laughlin and the 
Carnegie Institution confirm what all stu- 
dents of immigration have known for some 
time. They show that a large part of the 
many thousands who are allowed, to enter 
the United States every year ‘nder the 
Three Per Cent Law are undesirable. 
The country needs and is determined to 
have an immigration law that keeps out 
undesirables. It is coming more and more 
to take the farsighted view of immigration, 
and to consider the results of a large and 
constant influx of alien peoples on the 
people of the United States in fifty and 100 
and 200 years’ time. 

In hearings held early this year before 
the Senate Immigration Committee on a 
bill that proposed to base the percentage 
law on the census of 1890 instead of on 
the census of 1910, thus cutting down the 
number of immigrants from Southeastern 
Europe and increasing the number from 
Northwestern Europe, the chairman of the 
Senate committee declared that the ques- 
tion of immigration is an international 
question; that this country can only obtain 
unskilled labor from Southeastern Europe; 
and that America should not consider im- 
migration solely from a selfish national 
standpoint. 

To this Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, 
made reply as follows: 

“You say this bill typifies a selfish na- 
tional standpoint, which is provincialism. 
Now, in the sense of being provincial be- 
tween nations, I think the chairman is 
right; for if to look at this immigration 
from the standpoint of our national welfare 
is provincialism, then I not only admit it 
but I claim to be provincial. J 

“T agree with the chairman about the 
immigrants from Northern Italy. We have 
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Pegs, and what a heap of fun two people 
of any age can get out of it. It is entirely 
unlike any other game you ever saw. It 
has a brand new feature that will keep 
you on the edge of your chair for hours. 
If you want a game that will give two 


The great ga 


people more clean amusement, more 
thrilling situations, more narrow escapes, 
more action per minute than you ever 
saw in a game before, get a set of 
Blox-o right away. Sold by good deal- 
ers in games everywhere for only 50 
cents (in Canada 75 cents). If your 
dealer can not supply you write us direct. 


LUBBERS & BELL 721 Second Ave. Clinton, lowa 


Makers of Puzzle-Peg—the famous Puzzle game for one. 


OD oo nae 
DRI-KAMP 


Most practical outfit for tourists and campers. Can be 


set up or taken down in five minutes. Guaranteed 
Rain-proof. Outfit includes comfortable full sized 
bed for two people. (Extra bed furnished if desired.) 
Most compact outfit on market. Rolls up 48 inches 
long, 8 inches in diameter. Light in weight. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed to every customer. 

Write today for catalog and prices 


DRI-KAMP CO., CHICAGO 
Dept. 2, 218 S. Wabash Ave. 


Agents or dealers wanted in all parts of the country. 
Every auto owner should have one. They pay for them- | 
selves in a few nights of use, saving expensive hotel bills. 


| Yu Can Afford to Pay $100 More for | 


: a House Roofed with ~ 


asbestos 
Y and asphalt 
Becaiee the builder can give you 

with the deed our 20-year guarantee that — 

1— Water will not leak through shingles 

2—Fire will not burn through Asbestos 

3— Shingles will positively not curl 

AanA outlasts two ordinary roofs 
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many of them in Pennsylvania. They are 
an especially good class of immigrants; 
and if some special legislation can be en- 
acted to admit them, I will cheerfully agree 
to it, because they are a fine people. I do 


| not agree that the same judgment should 


be passed on the people of other Southern 
European countries. My experience has 
been that they are a poisonous element in 
our population; that they furnish far more 
than their, proportionate share of the in- 
mates of our prisons, and far more than 
their proportionate share of the inmates of 
our asylums; and I do not think there is 
any duty in Christianity or international 
fairness, or any other ethical concept, that 
requires us to admit people who are proven 
to be below the average of our population 
morally, mentally, and physically, too, 
where tests are made. 

“The argument the chairman has ad- 
vanced would apply equally well in favor 
of the repeal of the whole quota law; in 
favor of indiscriminate admission of im- 
migrants from all Asiatic and European 
countries. It would apply equally well to 
bringing the figures up-to-date and basing 
them on the 1920 census which we now 
have. And we had those figures when we 
Seri the extension of the quota law in 
1921. 

“The suggestion that we have to take 
in the Southeastern Europeans in order to 
get unskilled labor is, I think, untrue, and 
is proven to be untrue by the fact that those 
Northwestern European countries them- 
selves draw their unskilled labor from their 
own countries. In Scandinavia and the 
United Kingdom native laborers mine the 
coal; that mining is done by the natives of 
those countries, and we can get them to 
do it here if they come.’ 


Our Own Family Affair 


The question of immigration to the 
United States is a matter that concerns the 
United States alone; and the fact that our 
legislators did not realize scores of years 
ago that it was a matter of deep and vital 
concern to the country is a striking com- 
mentary on their lack of vision. The 
countries of Europe adjust their emigration 
laws to their own needs. The English fill 
columns of their papers with arguments 
and suggestions as to ways and means of 
keeping their colonies Anglo-Saxon. The 
Australians are in a constant fever over 
what they call a White Australia, and over 
the necessity of keeping out alien strains 
that might mongrelize the continent. Italy 
arranges for seasonal movements of la- 
borers to take up the slack in her labor 
supply. Rumania and Poland take steps to 
see that the emigration of their undesira- 
bles is expedited. 

Many countries encourage emigration to 
America, not as an international matter 
but as a purely selfish proposition. They 
regard America as a great university for the 
education of their sons, who can send back 
money from their wages to enrich the 
homeland while being educated, and who 
can finally return to their old homes with 
the superior energy and savoir-faire they 


/ | have developed in the more hectic atmos- 


phere of America. Their interest in the 
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effect the emigrants will have on America 
is nonexistent. 

America must do her own worrying as 
regards immigration. The countries from 
which the immigrants come have no in- 
terest in America’s future; and if America 
herself doesn’t take steps to keep her peo- 
ple sound in mind and wind and limb, and 
free from degeneracy and mongrelization, 
no other nation will ever make any effort 
to do it for her. 

It is as reasonable to say that the ques- 
tion of immigration is an international 
question as it would be to say that the 
question of the cultivation of a farmer’s 
fields is purely a question of Providence. 
If the farmer doesn’t keep out the weeds 
by his own toil, his crops will be choked 
and stunted. If America doesn’t keep out 
the queer, alien, mongrelized people of 
Southeastern Europe, her crop of citizens 
will eventually be dwarfed and mongrel- 
ized in turn. 


Merits of the 1890 Standard 


Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, a mem- 
ber of the Senate Immigration Committee, 
has a bill that calls for a 5 per cent immi- 
gration law based on the number of aliens 
who were in this country in 1890. Since 
there were fewer Southeastern Europeans 
in America in 1890 than there were in 1910, 
such a bill would materially cut down the 
numbers of Southeastern Europeans who 
could come to America, and at the same 
time it would increase the number of good 
immigrants who could come from the old 
immigration countries of Northwestern 
Europe. To give a few examples: Where 
the present Three Per Cent Law on the 
census of 1910 would admit 77,000 from 
the United Kingdom, the 5 per cent 1890 
law would admit 156,000. The German 
quota would be increased in round num- 
bers from 67,000 to 128,000. The Ru- 
manian quota would be cut from 7000 to 
1600. The Russian quota would be cut 
from 21,000 to 5000. The Polish quota 
would be cut from 21,000 to 12,000. The 
quota of Norway and Sweden would be 
raised from 32,000 to 40,000. The Greek 
quota would be cut from 3000 to 116. The 
Italian quota would be cut from 42,000 to 
about 10,000. 

The House bill reported to the House by 
the House Immigration Committee after 
a great deal of work, but which was never 
voted on, makes even greater reductions, 
since it called for a 2 per cent law based 
on the census of 1890. 

Both of these are infinitely better than 
the existing Three Per Cent Law. The 
people, who don’t understand legislative 
procedure, but who do understand that 
the country needs protection from unde- 
sirable aliens, want less talk, more action, 
more congressional teamwork, and the 
comprehensive, scientific and permanent 
immigration law that they were promised 
over two years ago. 

If ti’\members of the Senate and the 
House In'migration Committees have noth- 
ing else to do during the long summer eve- 
nings when they are being acclaimed by 
their admiring constituents, they might 
ponder these matters. 
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Mammoth Terraces, Mammoth Hot Springs, Yellowstone Park 
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Wurlitzer K de Luxe Model, * 
Reproducer—$2000 ~ 


=e Wurlitzer G de Luxe Model, 
Wurlitzer 6 ft. G Parlor Model, N Litas Period Diasienis : 
Period Designs—$1275 and up | $3500 to $5000 * 


There is a Wurlitzer Piano 
to suit every taste and 
evely purse ——_ 

A D every Wurlitzer piano from the Wurlitzer Studio 


: Wurlitzer 
| Fede Luxe, 
@ Reproducer— 
Upright at $295.00 to the magnificent Wurlitzer ms 
Apollo Reproducing Piano as high as $5000.00 


represents the greatest value in tone, workmanship and 
finish that can be obtained at the price, anywhere. 


The Wurlitzer piano comes to you out of a wealth of 
experience and a vastness of resources unequalled in 
musical history. For over 200 years Wurlitzer has made and 
sold musical instruments. Today The Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Co. is the world’s largest music house. 


Wurlitzer 
Kingston de luxe 


The fruits of all these years of experience, the most Plaver $625 
modern and scientific methods of manufacture, the finest 
materials that can be obtained, and back of it all the great 
reputation of The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co.—these are your 
assurance of the quality of the Wurlitzer piano. 


You may buy any Wurlitzer instrument on Additional Wurlitzer Models 

a liberal payment plan. We shall be glad to Wurlitzer Ellwood Player ........0.+0e00: $425 

send you full information, also photographs Wurlitzer Sivad IPiayereee tv eat oe gece 

and description of any instrument in which urlitzer Farny Player... 1.1.01 10.000: 545 Wurlitzer 
you are interested. Simply phone or write Wurlitzer Bide Lune Upright keproducer, 81350 Studio Model 


to the nearest Wurlitzer store, or send the 


coupon below (Freight added to all prices on 


Pacific Coast orders) 


Stores fro F a ————————————— SCD So TE mr a = 
m H The Rudolph Wurlitzer ’ 2474 H Stores from 
Coast to Coast _ |i; 121 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio | Coast to Coast 
< q Please send me photographs and full informa-  § 
NEW YORK, 120 W. 42nd St. Hi oped eee HI] CINCINNATI, 121/E. 4th St. 
CHICAGO, 329'S. Wabash Ave. 8 go ennai, Puanoe checked below. Aleo tell #f) SAN FRANCISCO,250 Stockton St. 


BOSTON, 841 Boylston St. H LOS ANGELES, 607 W. Seventh St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 811 Chestnut St. |}lf || OAKLAND, 575 Fourteenth St. 
TTSBURGH, 615 Liberty Ave. lf  yvame Hl] LOUISVILLE, 658 S. Fourth St. 
fe) H a || CLEVELAND, 1017 Euclid Ave. 
[I] DAYTON, 133'S. Ludiow Si 
2 H STON Sas . Ludlow St. 
SYRACUSE, 558 S. Salina St. p  Address__ - H BF RINGROL DO. 38 S. Limestone 


ROIT, 339 State St - 417 N. Main 
mt SARs ect piaey ay BM ae oe a Ao ca gra 
ST. 4 ive St. H a ¥E 4 = - = F PM an : Second St. 
KANSAS CITY, 1114 McGee St. : © Upright Cl Player (iGrand~ C Reproducer i MIDDLETOWN,O., 137 E. Third St. 


Wurlitzer Dealers in over 
200 other cities 


Dealers wanted in every city 
where we are notrepresented 


Wurlitzer EE 5 
de Luxe Model, Player—$785 


Copyright Yo23. The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


NAME AND PORTRAIT 


is the best known shoe Trade Mark in 
the world. It stands for the highest 
standard of quality, style and work- 
manship at the lowest possible cost. 


W.L. DOUGLAS shoes 
are actually demanded 
year after year by more 
people than any other 
shoe in the world 


BECAUSE W.L. Doug- 
las for forty-six years 
has been making sur- 
passingly good shoes. 
The smart styles are 
the leaders everywhere. 
When you need shoes 
and are looking for the 
best shoes for your 
money examine W. L. 
Douglas $7.00 and 
$8.00 shoes. They are , 
exceptionally good 
value for the price. 
Wear them and save 
money. 


BOYS’ SHOES 


§55657°8.&°9 SHOES ivotien 


shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas 
shoes. If not convenient to call at one of our 
116 stores in the large cities, ask your shoe 
dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. Protection 
against unreasonable profits is guaranteed by 
the name and price stamped on the sole of every 
pair before the shoes leave the factory. Refuse 
se Sage The prices are the same every- 
where. 


IF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


HleWou sles 


TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your 
town handles W. L. Douglas shoes, write 


President W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
155 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 


today for exclusive rights to handle this 
quick-selling, quick turn-over line. 


see This 


Next time you’re in a 
drug store, pick up a 
spool of Tirro and look 
at it. It is a new idea 
in mending tape. Extra 
strong and water- 
proofed. Mends most 
everything from baby’s 
doll to a broken tool 
handle. 1001 uses in 
home, garage, on golf 
links—everywhere. 

15c 25c 50c. 


At Your Druggist’s 


Mail This For Free Strip Pte 
BAUER & BLACK, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago *?7 


Name 
Address— 


ptus 


il 7 Quality and fit guaranteed. Send for free samples, 
<4 Patterns from choicest collection of finest shirtings 
fi offered in hosts of beautiful designs, conservative, 
Ba sporty, or plain, including English Broadcloth, Scotch 
S4 Madras and Silk numbers. Prices $2.95 to $8.95. 

Jacobs Custom Bilt Shirt Co., 536 Broadway, N.Y. City 


GOINFO BUSINESS fee YomrseltsEstabtisn 

and operate a ‘New 
System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish 
gverything. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or 
women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today, Don't put it off! 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 135,EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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THE SOFT SPOT 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Perhaps I ought to tell you how it happened. 
It is giving Leonard away, but then, it’s your 
fault there is anything to give away. And asI 
want you to be angry with us it doesn’t matter. 

One evening after I had been to the pictures 
I saw your son with two awful women in Picca- 
dilly. The women had had too much to drink 
and were quarrelling about him. Oh, they{were 
dreadful! He was trying to get them into a 
taxi and there was a big crowd. Then two po- 
licemen came up and one of them arrested the 
two women, and the other one was going to lock 
up your son. But because I recognised him and 
didn’t want you to be disgraced I thrust my 
arm in his and said to the policeman: ‘‘He’s 
got nothing to do with it. He’s with me!” 
And the policeman begged my pardon. Your 
son wanted to go after the two women, but I 
wouldn’t let him. I told him I worked for you 
and that he ought to be ashamed of himself. 
And that’s how it began. 

He saw me home and I got to understand him 
alittle. Isaw that he was not really wicked— 
only thoughtless and spoiled. And I tried to 
reform him, and then we found out we were in 
love. Of course I tried to stop because I knew 
you wouldn’t want him to marry me. But I 
couldn’t, and when he said, ‘‘Let’s get married 
first and then tell the old man,’’ I agreed. Be- 
cause you see, I do love him, and I do know that 
he loves me and I can make him happy; and 
that he’s good at heart, but spoiled. 

It is very hard to write this letter, and of 
course he hasn’t the faintest idea that I have 
written it. 

You must love him or you would never have 
spoilt him so. Oh, I do hope you are furious 
with me and thinking all sorts of horrible things 
about me and that I’ve set my cap at him for 
your money! But I haven’t. I only want to 
make a man of him; to be a mother as well as a 
wife to him. That’s what he wants. And I 
can’t do it if you won’t do what I have asked. 
Oh, please leave him to me and turn him out 
without a farthing and tell him to make good 
for himself, or I shall never keep his love and 
he’ll end up by breaking your heart and mine. 

Yours truly, ANNIE LEVER. 


Some letter, that! One thing a P. S. to 
a nob gets good at is letters. Begging is the 
oldest profession in the world. Kipling was 
wrong—that’s the second oldest. Directly 
the first strong man took, the cadgers began 
to cadge. And they’ve worked the business 
up to a pitch that—but you’d have to see 
our mail to understand. Anyway the point 
is that I knew at once that that letter rang 
true. 

I raised a metaphorical hat to the writer, 
wrote a check, and then went in to the old 
man. 

We were working at home that morning. 
He wasn’t going to the stores till after 
lunch, meaning to look in there before he 
went on to the House, where he would stay 
till dinnertime, and then visit the office of 
his paper, returning to Westminster if there 
was likely to be an important division. 
There was no eight-hour day for us. 

I handed him the letter first. 

He read it and then stretched out his 
hand to the phone without a word. 

“Too late, chief,’ I said. “That young 
woman wouldn’t muff it. She says they will 
be man and wife by the time it reaches us. 
There’s no stopping it now.” 

His hand dropped on his desk and he 
stared at me, like a girl who’s been told she 
isn’t looking nice today by the man she’s 
bought a new hat to please—sort of all hurt 
and crumpled up. 

I pitied him. Poor blind bat. In any- 
thing that did not concern that boy of his 
I’d back him against any other man in the 
world. But because this touched his soft 
spot he couldn’t see what a splendid thing 


it was, and sat there looking as if he could 
cry for twopence. 

And then suddenly he went off the deep 
end and started to call her names. 

She was a hussy, an adventuress and.an 
interfering little cat. That letter was a 
put-up job, a cunning attempt to get round 
him. She had trapped his boy into this— 
the boy he had planned to marry into the 
upper crust. Ruined him, she had, his 
handsome, gentlemanly son! A tuppenny 
ha’penny typist out of one of his own 
offices. He didn’t know which, never hay- 
ing noticed her. 

And then I let him have it. 

“You haven’t said much about Leonard,” 
I began, ‘“‘but I’ve always understood it 
takes two to quarrel or get married.” 

“‘He’s her victim,’’ he snapped. 
unscrupulous woman can always 

“Read her letter again!” I said. 

“That letter is meant to throw dust in 
my eyes. The last thing she intends is that 
I should take her at her word!”’ 

Rot!’ Isaid. ‘She’s tumbled to what 
a fool you are about that boy of yours, 
chief. And she knows him better than you, 
because she loves him. She knows that 
if you do the bless-you-my-children-let’s- 
make-the-best-of-it stunt she’ll lose him. 
He’ll get tired of her after a bit; he’ll go 
fooling round again, because one woman 
isn’t enough for any man without a job!” 

“Look here!’”’ he got in there, while I 
drew breath. But that was all he got in. 

“Read that letter again,’ I said. “I tell 
you this is the very best thing that could 
have happened. That pampered pup of 
yours has fallen on his feet—and if you’ve 
any sense you'll play up to her and help her 
to make those feet strong enough for him 
to stand on!” 

He got on his own feet at that. 

“That will do!”’ he barked. ‘Clear out, 
do you hear? Gotohell!” . 

“‘T expected that’s where you would send 
ee and I’ve got my fare all ready,’ I told 

im. 

I laid the check I had brought in with me 
on his desk for him to sign. 

“What’s this?” he asked, puzzled. 

“My screw to date, and a month in lieu 
of notice,’ I answered. “I had an inkling 
that you’d be firing me before we’d finished 
talking over that letter.’ 

He looked at me rather oddly. You 
could see his brain getting busy—the real 
Ramsay thinking box. He knew all right 
how keen I was on him and my job, and 
you could see things dawning on him as he 
sat there staring at me. 

“Tell me off some more,”’ he said ab- 
ruptly, after a second or two, and tore up 
the check. 

And now perhaps you’ll believe me when 
I tell you he’s big—barring that soft spot. 

Well, I told him all the things he ought 
not to have needed anyone to tell him. 
Straight from the shoulder and right be- 
tween the eyes I gave him about the way 
he had brought up that boy. And he took 
out that disreputable old watch and looked 
at the dents in the back of it. 

But he listened. He even let me read 
that letter through again, with a few pass- 
ing remarks, sentence by sentence as I went 
along. You can’t do big business if you 
won’t be taught. 

“You think I ought to do what she 
says?” he asked. 

Mal do.”’ 
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He put his disgraceful timepiece away, 
and our luncheon gong sounded. 

We said no more about it during our 
meal. As a P. S., I flatter myself I know 
when to stop. I was satisfied that the gov- 
ernor was awake at last to the mess he had 
made of being a father. His soft spot was 
to be challenged to prove himself a tub 
capable of standing on its own bottom, in- 
stead of a mere drain pipe for the old man’s 
money. 

“T shall want you there when they ar- 
rive,” he said as he finished his food and 
stalked back to his study. 

That made me scratch my head a bit. 
Why on earth But my job was to 
obey orders. os 


N THEY came. First a little brown 

mouse —a brown-eyed, brown-haired 
slip of a girl, dressed in a brown coat and 
skirt, brown stockings and brown suéde 
shoes, and looking like a nervous angel. 
And then Leonard—smart, cheery and com- 
pletely at his ease. 

He nodded to me—a friendly backwards 
sort of nod that meant “Push off—this is 
private.” But I didn’t seeit. I’d been told 
to stand by. 

Leonard did not press the point. He 
never cared what he said before anyone. 

“Dad, I’ve got a surprise for you,” he 
announced breezily. ‘I’m married. Be- 
hold the blushing bride, and then congratu- 
late me on my taste and give her a fatherly 
kiss.” 

I could see the girl thinking: ‘Oh, has 
he got my letter? Is he going to do what I 
asked?”’ Darling little missionary woman, 
her love and her anxiety were sticking out 
all over her. Just to look at her and to 
think about that letter brought a lump to 
the throat. I tried to signal to her “It’s 
all right.’”’ But she wasn’t aware of me. 
Her eyes were fixed on Ramsay. 

“Married?” he grunted to his son. 
“What do you mean? Is this a joke?” 

The little brown mouse drew a breath of 
relief. 

“Oh, come off it,”’ smiled Leonard, vastly 
amused. ‘Cut out that rough stuff, dad, 
as they say at the pictures. This is my 
wife. We did it like this to save a lot of 
fuss and unpleasantness. I’ve trotted her 
round to make friends before we start for 
the honeymoon. By the way, I’m broke. 
Only got a fiver left. Charming, isn’t she?” 

Ramsay looked at the girl. 

‘‘Aren’t you one of my typists? ” he said, 
pretending to recognize her, though he 
hadn’t the faintest consciousness of ever 
having seen her before. \ 

“Yes,’’ she faltered. “I am—that is, I 
was. I’ve left now. Are you—are you going 
to be nice to us?”’ 

I waited. I thought the insults were com- 
ing. I knew how good a job Ramsay could 
make of anything he put his hand to, and 
I own I frankly expected him to give that 
girl the hell she had asked for. 

“Thought by marrying him you’d make 


| yourself a lady, eh? Have a limousine to 


ride in instead of a bus—servants to wait on 
you, jewels to wear, Paris frocks and all 
that sort of thing, eh? But you’ve made a 
mistake. I didn’t send my son to Eton and 
Oxford to marry a little chit of a stenog- 
rapher! You’re the sort of girl to play 
around with, not the sort to make a wife 
of! Take him away, and let him keep you 
or you keep him. I don’t care which. 
Henceforth he is no son of mine.”” That 
was the kind of stuff I thought he was 
going to hurl at her—to put his boy’s back 
up; and I could see that that was what she 
expected too. 

But Ramsay’s Ramsay. 

He turned to me. 

“Take my son into your room,” he said. 
“T want to speak to this young lady alone. 
Have a talk with him about what money 
he wants, and get a check ready for me to 
sign!” 

Three bewildered faces stared at him— 
the girl’s, his son’s and mine. Leonard 
frankly couldn’t make him out, and it was 
plain that the little brown mouse was think- 
ing the same as I was—that he was going to 
let us down, because of that bit about a 
check. 

However, ‘‘Come on, old man,’ I said, 
touching Leonard’s arm. 

“You’d better go, dear,”’ 
bride. 

Leonard didn’t budge. 

All his life he had been accustomed to 
having his own way with his father. 

“‘T’d rather stay and hear what it is you 
eh to say to her,” he smiled. “Fire away, 

a ae 


murmured the 
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Ramsay fired. 

“Clear out!’ he barked at his son; and 
“Don’t bring him back till I ring’””—to me. 

The boy was so astonished that his father 
should speak to him like that, that he let 
me lead him away like a lamb. 

I offered him a cigarette, but he refused. 

It did not need a Sherlock Holmes to see 
that all his mind was busy wondering what 
was going on next door and why on earth 
his father had sent him away. 

I was wondering the same. 
the old man up to? 

I could see that the boy’s ears were 
cocked to catch the slightest sound. A 
raised voice—and he would have been back 
there like a shot. 

“What about that check?” Lasked rather 
disconsolately. 

“Oh, make it out for a thousand. That 
will do to go on with.”’ 

He began to pace up and down my room, 
all his usual cheery casualness gone, obvi- 
ously a very worried young man. 

When ten minutes had passed he could 
stand it no longer. 

‘“‘T’msure we’ ve given them long enough,” 
he said abruptly. “I’m going back!” 

I shook my head. 

“We're not stirring till that bell rings,’ 
I told him, and got between him and the 
governor’s door. 

Whatever Ramsay’s game was, I’d got 
to play it, having said my say. 

Leonard clenched his fist. 

“Be rather a pity to start on your honey- 
moon with a black eye,’ I remarked. 

“Stand aside!” he barked, in his father’s 
own voice. 

““Can’t be done, old man.” 

Fortunately at that moment the bell 
rang. 

He pushed me aside and flung open the 
door. 

The little brown mouse wasn’t there! 

I don’t know who was the more surprised, 
he or I. 

““Where’s Annie?” he rapped out. 
‘What have you done with her?”’ 

Ramsay shrugged his shoulders, a thing 
I had never seen him do before. 

Murder shone in that young man’s eyes. 

“You mean to tell me that you’ve 
dared ”” he began, and then the ola 
man cut him short by holding out a letter. 

“Read that!” he said. “I’ve her permis- 
sion to show it to you!”’ 

It was her letter—and I admit I was 
scratching my head all the time the boy 
was reading it. 

What was the governor up to? 

Ramsay folded his arms. 

“That’s her view of you,’ he said grimly. 
“She loves you, but she thinks you want 
case-hardening.”’ 

The boy nodded. 

“Yes, I know,” he said slowly. ‘‘She’s 
aaye preaching at me, the darling! 

ut 

“Tt’s his view too,”’ struck in his father, 
nodding at me. ‘‘He thinks you’re soft 
putty on the outside, badly in need of a 
little weathering to dry it off!” 

“T don’t care a damn what he thinks,” 
said Leonard. ‘‘Where’s my wife?” - 

The old man shrugged his shoulders 
again. 

“Between them they’ve made me realize 
what a rotten bad father I’ve been to you,”’ 
he said slowly. “I’ve spoilt you—oh, I 
se Ngan now before it’s too late 

’m a ee 

““Where’s my wife?’”’ repeated the boy. 
“T want my wife!” 

“You’ve got to be case-hardened and 
weathered first,’’ said his father. . ‘‘ You’ve 
got to serve for your wife as the fellow in 
the Bible served for Rachel. How long it 
will take is your affair. When you’ve 
proved yourself worthy of her you shall 
have her, but not till then!” 

Jove, that made me jump! Wonderful 
old man—he knew how to put a mess right. 
What greater incentive could a spoilt 
young fellow want to make good than a 
proposition like that? And wonderful little 
woman! That was the way to love—to be 
willing to sacrifice herself, willing to part 
from him till he’d tidied up his soul! Hats 
off to-the old man and the brown mouse, I 
thought. 

But Leonard seemed to view the situa- 
tion with less enthusiasm. It is a bit rough 


What was 


to find yourself suddenly done out of your | 


honeymoon, I eonfess. 

“Whose silly idea is this?’’ he demanded 
scornfully. ‘“‘ Yours or hers?”’ 

“Mine,” said Ramsay. “‘ That letter tells 
you her idea. She wanted me to insult her 
to get your back up, and then send you 
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both away penniless. But I don’t like the 
thought of her starving beside you while 
you make good, so I sent you out of the 
room to put this alternative plan before 
her.” 

“Lot of rotten melodramatic nonsense!” 
interrupted his son impatiently. “I’ve 
been a rotter, I own. But I’ve turned over 
a new leaf. You couldn’t love that girl and 
be a waster—nobody could. Look here, 
I’ve had enough of this rubbish. Where is 
she?” 

Once more the governor shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Do you or do you not know where she 
is?’’ thundered his son, losing his temper 
at last. 

“Of course I know where she is. But I’m 
not going to tell you. She’s where she is of 
her own accord. I’m looking after her and 
you needn’t be anxious about her. All 
you’ve got to do is to prove yourself a man 
instead of just my pampered pup, as some- 
one described you. Directly that hap- 
pens me 

He interrupted himself to hold out his 
hand to me for the check he had told me 
to make out. 

“Ah, a thousand pounds,”’ he murmured, 
taking up his pen. “I said you should have 
what you asked for. I don’t want to be too 
hard on you. Because I feel I am more to 
blame than you, perhaps, if you are spoilt 
and softened, I won’t send you forth Mt 
nothing.” 

He raised his flintlike face and looked hie 
boy squarely between the eyes. 

“They say I’ve made you less than a 
man—and they’re right!’’ he snapped. 
“You are less than a man—you are a pam- 
pered pup! Here you are, puppy—here’s a 
thousand pounds to grow into a dog with!” 

And then—the dog bit. 

Gosh, I shall never forget the change that 
oa over that young-man-about-town’s 
ace. 

One flint looked at another—the old 
block and the chip. 
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“You think I’m only an idler, do you— 
nothing but a waster? The girl I love thinks 
so—he thinks so—you all think so? Right! 
Well, I’ll show you!”’ His nostrils quiv- 
ered. “Apparently you’ve forgotten that 
my name’s Ramsay,” he thundered, and tore 
that check into fragments. ‘“‘Keep. your 
money, and keep my wife, too, till I claim 
her! Here—this fiver’s yours, and so is this 
loose change!” 

He tore the note and the silver out of his 
pac and tossed them on the governor’s 

esk. 

“T’d take the very clothes off my back 
and fling them in your face, too, if I could!’ 
he cried. “‘And now I’m off, with nothing, 
not a damned ha’penny—to show you 
whether I’m a man or not—and you can 
tell my wife with my compliments I shan’t 
keep her waiting long!” 

““Come out of that, Annie!”’ called the 
old man, and from behind a screen, where 
all this time she had been crouching, ap- 
peared the little brown mouse. 

““You’ve proved your case—so here’s 
your wife,” he said to his son. 

He patted the girl on the shoulder. 

“Only a very great love could have made 
you write that letter,’”’ he said. “I realized 
that directly I saw you. But you needn’t 
be afraid. He’s a Ramsay—now he’s woke 
up. He’ll stick. And when you return from 
the honeymoon we will find him the job 
which he ought to have had before.” 

He said nothing to his son. They were 
both Ramsays, so there was no need. 

“Time we pushed off to the House,” he 
observed to me. “Got the notes of my 
speech on the housing question, in case I 
catch the speaker’s eye?”’ 

Before we were fairly through the door, 
out of the corner of my eye I caught sight 
of that little brown mouse creeping into 
Leonard’s outstretched arms, and her 
brown eyes were smiling and proud. 

Ramsay, as usual, had done what he had 
to do in his own way, and made a job of it. 

But I’d helped. 
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Concentrated to the thickness of smooth cream, Pet Milk 
adds a delightfully rich flavor to puddings, pies, cakes 


and other delicacies. It makes wonderfully appetizing creamed soups, 
meats, vegetables and gravies. It is very fine as cream for coffee and on 
cereals. Pure cow’s milk sterilized in sealed containers, Pet comes to 
you always fresh and clean. As food for baby—if mother’s milk fails— 
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at its Best.” It is more convenient and economical than ordinary milk. 
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Niveg Scald 1 cup Pet Milk diluted with 1 cup hot beaten, 1 tablespoon butter and scalded eggs beatenstiff. Slice 3 seedless oranges cross- 
ee TENED water. Mix 3-4 cup sugar, few grains salt,4ta- milk. Returnto double boiler. Cook 20min- wise. Arrange a layer in dish. Add part of 
blespoonscornstarch. Add 1-4 cup cold water. utes, stirring constantly until it thickens. custard, then a layer of macaroons. Repeat. 


Stir until smooth. Add yolks of 4 eggs well Cool, add 1 tablespoon vanilla and whitesof Garnish top with oranges and macaroons. 
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‘There They Were — Her Mother Looking Down at Her From the Gallery and Her Father Waiting for Her Below. What in Thunder Was She Going to Do? 
{| 


re] 

git marched into chapel singing Jeru- 
me Golden. Some of the voices 
e sill and piping, and some were clear 
swt; but all had that peculiar young 
vhi always makes old hearts ache, 
no) drew tears to the eyes of many visiting parents looking down from the 
d ting not to crane their necks conspicuously when their own offspring 
tl aisle below. 
lay she whole school came out in blue serge and black velvet tam-o’-shanters. 
girlmarched first—some as young as eleven years—and as they came from 
ch(! buildings and marched up the long aisle they were holding the high 
fus’m the golden,” and their voices sounded like young birds’, before the 
Caip crashing in with the next line, ““With milk and honey blest.” They 
ule 7—it was a tradition of the school—divided to right and left, and filed 
‘pp ated places, 
all’ me the tall senior president, and beside her a little figure that hardly 
; sh ilder, and seemed as if one of the younger children were out of place; yet 
i Wortant figure in the life of the school—Lita Hazlitt, the chairman of 
ver ent committee. 
© W almost round except for a small point that was her chin; her hair—short 
mnts—eurved up on her black velvet tam, and was blond, but a dusky 
vas Something alert, almost naughty in her expression, although at the 
‘S mitigated by an air of discretion hardly avoidable by the chairman 
80) nment committee in church. 

last year at Elbridge Hall, she had come to love the chapel. Its gray 
of harrow windows of blue or amethyst, the organ and the voices, gave 
* 2ace almost mystic—a mood she could never have attained unaided, for 

* essentially practical. Like most practical people, she was kind, It was 
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so easy for Lita to see what was needed—to doa 
problem in geometry or mend a typewriter or knit 
a sweater—that she was always doing such things 
for her friends, not so much from unselfishness as 
from sheer competence. 

The seniors sat in the carved stalls against the wall, and Lita liked to rest her hand 
on the rounded head of a dragon which made the arm of her chair. It had a polished 
surface and the knobs of the ears fitted into her fingers. 

“Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture moveth us, in sundry places, to acknowledge 
and confess ——’”’ 

Lita loved the words of the service, and she noted that part of their beauty was the 
needless doubling of words—dissemble and cloak—assemble and meet together—requisite 
and necessary. Yet Miss Fraser, who taught English at Elbridge, would call that 
tautology in a theme. She sank on her knees, burying her small nose in her 
hands for the general confession. 

As they rose from their knees and the choir broke out into O Come, let us sing unto 
the Lord, Lita allowed herself one glance at the gallery, where her lovely mother was 
just rising, slim and erect, with a bearing polite rather than devout. Lita could see one 
immaculate gray glove holding her prayerbook. She was a beautifully dressed person. 
The whole school had an orgy of retrimming hats and remaking dresses after Mrs. 
Hazlitt had spent a Sunday at Elbridge. She was as blond as her daughter, except that 
somehow in the transmission of the family coloring she had acquired a pair of enormous 
black eyes from some contradictory ancestor. Even across the chapel Lita could see 
the dark splotches that were her mother’s eyes. It was great fun—the Sundays that 
Mrs. Hazlitt came to the school, and yet Lita was always a little nervous. Her 
mother said anything that came into her head—simply anything, commenting on 
teachers and making fun of rules. The girls loved it, of course, but sometimes —— 
The First Lesson had begun. 


iller 
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The service went on. It was not until the Second Lesson 
was being read that Lita, glancing idly toward the ante- 
chapel, saw that a terrible thing had happened: Her father 
had arrived too—unexpected and unannounced. He was 
standing there under the gallery, his hat and stick and 
gloves all held in one hand, and his mouth just not smiling 
as he at last contrived to meet her eyes. There they were— 
her mother looking down at her so calmly from the gallery 
and her father 
waiting so confi- 
dently for her be- 
low, each unaware 
of the other’s 
presence. Whatin 
thunder was she 
going to do? 

Their divorce 
had taken place a 
great many years 
before, when Lita 
was so young that 
her mother was 
not much more 
important to her 
than her nurse, 
and her father 
very much less so. 
She was accus- 
tomed to the idea 
of their divorce; 
but she did wish 
they were di- 
vorced as Aure- 
lia’s parents were 
—quite amicably, 
even meeting now 
and then to talk 
over questions of 
Aurelia’s welfare. 
Or the way Carrie 
Waldron’s were— 
each remarried 
happily to some- 
one else, so that 
Carrie had two 
amusing sets of 
half brothers and 
sisters growing up 
in different parts 
of the country. 
But Lita was 
aware of a con- 
strained bitter- 
ness, a repressed 
hatred between 


her parents. When ‘d 
they said, ‘Per- D 
haps your father 
does not quite fg 
take in, my “I Think it Would be a Good Idea if Miss Hazlitt Could be In and Out of the Infirmary a Good Deal During the Next Few Days” 

dear ——” or “I B 


would not interfere with any plan of your mother’s; but 
I must say ” Lita was conscious of a poisoned miasma 
that seemed to rise from old battlegrounds. 

And now, in a few minutes, these two people who had 
not spoken for thirteen years would come face to face in the 
cheerful group of parents which every Sunday brought to 
the school. The few minutes after the service when every- 
one stood about on the grass outside the church and 
chatted was a time of public friendliness between three 
inharmonious classes—parents, teachers and pupils; and 
there these two dear foes of hers would be, each waiting so 
confidently to claim her undivided attention. She must 
prevent it. 

She had the sermon to think it out, and for the first time 
in her life she hoped it would be a long sermon. The 
preacher, a fine-looking old missionary bishop, with a long 
upper lip like a lawyer, and a deep-set eye like a fanatic, 
was going up into the pulpit, turning on the reading light, 
shaking back the fine frills of his episcopal sleeves. 

““My text,’ he was saying, “will be taken from the 
eleventh chapter of Isaiah, the sixth verse: ‘The wolf also 
shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fat- 
ling together; and a little child shall lead them.’ The 
eleventh chapter of Isaiah, the sixth verse.” 

Well, the text was not inappropriate, Lita thought; but 
she had no intention of listening. The situation, besides its 
practical difficulties, brought all the emotion of her child- 
hood’s worries and confusions. One of her very earliest 
recollections went back to a time when her parents still 
loved each other. She and her mother had been sitting on 
the floor playing with paper dolls, and suddenly her father 
had appeared unexpectedly in the doorway—returned 
ahead of time from a journey. What Lita specially remem- 
bered was the way her mother sprang up in one single long 
motion and flung herself into his arms, and how they had 
clung together and gone out of the room without a word to 


her, leaving her conscious, even at four, that she was 
forgotten. Presently her mother had sent her nurse, Mar- 
garet, to finish the game; but the game was already over. 
Margaret was desirable when one was tired or hungry or 
sleepy, but absolutely useless at games of the imagination. 

After that Lita could just remember days when she 
would see her mother erying—peculiar conduct for a 
grown-up person, since grown-up people were never 


naughty or afraid and could do anything they wanted to 
do, and did. It shocked Lita to see her mother ery; it was 
contrary to the plan of the universe. And then, soon after 
this, her father, as far as she was concerned, ceased to be; 
and it must be owned she did not greatly miss him. 

He ceased to be as a visible presence; but at immensely 
long intervals—that is to say, once a year, at Christmas— 
magical presents arrived for her, which she knew came from 
him. The first was the largest doll she had ever seen. It 
came from Paris and brought a trousseau in a French 
trunk. It was an incredible delight. She dreamed about 
it at night, and could hardly believe each morning on wak- 
ing that it was reality. The only mitigation of her delight 
was that her mother did not admire the doll. She said it 
had an ugly, stary face. Lita, beginning the stupendous 
task of writing a letter of thanks, with a lead pencil on 
ruled paper, wrote, ‘‘ Dear Father: Mother thinks the doll 
has a stary face, but I love her ” Only Margaret said 
that wouldn’t do, and she had to begin all over again, her 
round, cramped hand pressing on the pencil until her nails 
were white. 

When she was eight a gold bracelet arrived, set with red 
stones. This time her mother was even more outspoken. 
She said to Aunt Minnie, “‘Of course, she bought it! Isn’t 
it just what you’d expect?’ Lita guessed that “she” 
meant her father’s new wife, for she knew vaguely that he 
had married again and was living abroad. She herself 
thought the bracelet beautiful; but it was put away and 
she was never allowed to wear it. And now, only a little 
while before, she had seen it in an old jewelry case of her 
mother’s and had been surprised to find it was just what 
her mother had said it was. 

Then two years later a set of sables had come. This, too, 
her mother had utterly condemned. 

“Sables for a child of ten!” 

Aunt Minnie had suggested that Lita’s mother wear 
them herself and had been well scolded for the suggestion. 


Lita was content that these should be b 
preferred her own little ermine set. 

Until she was sixteen, except for prese 
life of a child with only one parent, anda 
life it was. Even when her father was in - 
he did not always take the trouble to see, 
was not made too easy for him to do go. 
last two years things had changed. His 


been going on, steadily rising in intensity! 
begun by asking for very little—hardly { 
lawed parent could ask—but Lita knew 
coming dearer and dearer to him, and tha'e 
now contending for first place in her hea) 
be for her exclusive love. The pain of ai 
t 
. 


was that she was to them not only a 
weapon and the final trophy of the war 
met, and wrote only through their lawys, 
most vivid channel of communication 
mother the best—much the best—but | 
presupposition of her life, part of the bac 
her father was an excitement, a stranger, 
perience. 

When she dined with her mother, that 1s 
fort of everyday life; but when she wen! 
rant to dine with her father—that was a 
mother told her she was looking well the 2 
meant only that Mrs. Hazlitt approved oié 
clothes; but if her father said so it was ® 
outsider, a critic, a man of the world; it 
level of her self-esteem. She couldn’t helV 

The sermon was nearing its end. Tic 
bishop had begun a sentence, “ And now int H 
The next time, Lita thought, it migl t 
Aurelia were about! Aurelia was an authiit 
agement of divorced parents, though u 
cenary intent. Aurelia had studied the a 
one parent that the other did you rather 
Aurelia great affluence; but Lita did n/ 4 
She thought it too easy to be sportsmanlil; ' 
were so innocent. But Aurelia was stern. 
ought to get something out of the sit! 
nately, this Sunday, of all Sundays, Aur@’ 
the infirmary with a strange and violent fm 
which Lita was afraid would turn out tv 
Miss Barton, the head of the school, *li 


Oo ay Pie, Sapsieg 


oo 


necause she had discovered that Aurelia 
eaten peanuts, peanut butter, choco- 
ato mayonnaise. What of course one 
[iss Barton was that Aurelia had been eat- 
h icit Saturday-night suppers ever since she 


yy said very gently “I’m afraid it’s more 
¢i ,” and Miss Barton had just glanced at her 


» silly ass. 
, .d been about she would have been sent 
,{: gallery stairs to detain Mrs. Hazlitt, while 
» ld have run out and explained the situation 
it Well, as it was, she would have a minute 
» llery stairs were narrow and it took people 
{come down. 

yas over. The organ rolled out into Praise 
ya all blessings flow, an anthem which Lita 
nc had always supposed was introduced at 
» der to express gratitude that the sermon 


ing up as if on wires. Presently they were 
+(wn the aisle again. Lita looked up in the 
syed at her mother, looked down and smiled 
and then, as soon as she was back again 
-<100l building, she turned and ran as fast 
gto the main door of the chapel. 

of arents and teachers had already gathered, 
cil to one another as if they were not natu- 
Lita had once overheard Miss Barton 
«| course, anyone could keep a good school if 


or 

wting. He had put on his hat at the slight 
ie wore it—a sort of defiance to his forty- 
ran up to him and flung herself into his 


ir ’she said— Mr. Hazlitt’s name was James; 
‘¢ruption of Lita’s early attempts upon 

ae—“‘it’s simply great to see you back; 
lane last night,” said Mr. Hazlitt, as if he 
»s prised at his own eagerness. “I have Miss 


”? 


rnsion for you to lunch with me —— 


Lita Saw That His Eyes Had Fallen on the Former Partner of His Life. It Was Most Alarming 


‘ese parents!’’. Her father was standing a 


“Of course. I’m not criticizing your mother,’ he 
answered, in that tone in which the phrase is so often used, 
as if he could do it magnificently if he let himself go. 
“Only I must say that after three months’ absence I did 
hope ——”’ He stopped; his face, which had been blank 
before, now became set like steel, and Lita saw that his 
eyes had fallen on the former partner of his life. It was 
most alarming. At any instant her mother might grow 
weary of the bishop and turn from him. Lita laid her hand 
on her father’s arm. 

‘So, you see, dear,” she said rather glibly, ‘I can’t pos- 
sibly lunch with you.”’ 

“‘T don’t see it at all,’’ replied her father. ‘‘ Your mother 
has had you to herself all this winter. I’m afraid I shall 
have to insist. There is something I want to talk over with 
you.” 

Lita had not anticipated the least difficulty with her 
father. He usually yielded his rights in silence, and after- 
ward her mother explained to her how mistaken he had 
been in supposing he had any rights. She sighed, and he 
caught the sigh. 

““Unless,”’ he added, ‘‘you don’t want to lunch with me.”’ 

His feelings were hurt. She couldn’t bear that. 

“Of course, I always want to lunch with you,” she said, 
and she was glad this hearty assurance did not carry so far 
as her mother’s ears. ‘“‘I’ll run and explain, and I’ll meet 
you at the main gate in half an hour.” 

She turned away. Miss Barton, to whom Sunday was 
a terrible day, devoted to placating visiting parents, who 
always had one disagreeable thing to say before they left, 
had rather mistakenly abandoned the bishop entirely to 
Mrs. Hazlitt. As Lita approached them she heard her 
mother saying: “But I think it’s so much nicer for wolves 
to be wolfish and leopards leopardy. I’msure the heathen 
are ever so much happier the way they are, sharpening 
their teeth and eating one another up, poor dears.” 

“But they are not happy, my dear madam,” said the 
bishop, driven by a sense of duty into correcting her mis- 
take, and yet discouraged by a sense that whatever he said 
she would interrupt him before he had said it. ‘They are 
not happy. They are full of terror. Darkness and night 
are to them just a recurring fear.” 
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“To me too,” said Mrs. Hazlitt. “The heathen have 
nothing on me, as these girls would say. I look under my 
bed every night for a giant spider I read about when I was 
a child. You ought to be so careful what children read. 
So interesting—your sermon, bishop. I’m sure you could 
convert me if I were a heathen. Oh, I see you think I 
practically am. Oh, bishop, your face! Lita, the bishop 
thinks I’m a heathen. This is my child. May we go to 
your room before luncheon? Well, I never know. I’m 
so afraid of breaking some of their silly rules in this place. 
Oh, I hope Miss Barton did not hear me say that. I’ve 
asked that nice fat girl with the red hair to lunch with 
us at the inn. I’d rather like to ask the bishop too—he’s 
rather sweet,’’ she added regretfully as Lita began to lead 
her away in the direction of her dormitory. ‘“‘But I sup- 
pose you girls wouldn’t be amused by a bishop.” 

“Mother dear,’’ said Lita, ‘prepare yourself for a 
shock.” 

“You’ve been expelled,” said Mrs. Hazlitt as if it had 
come at last, as she always knew it would. 

“No, it’s almost worse. Father is here too.” 

Mrs. Hazlitt stopped short and looked at her child. 

“What?” she exclaimed, and the final ¢ of the word was 
like a bullet. “But this is my Sunday.” 

“But he didn’t know thet.” 

“Didn’t he, indeed? It’s been my experience that your 
father usually contrives to know anything that it’s to his 
advantage-to-know—and the other way round. He just 
thought he could get away with it. Well, he can’t!” 

““He’s been away on business for three months, mother.” 

“Has he so? Fortunately I am no longer obliged to 
keep track of your father’s coming and goings—especially 
the latter. When I did attempt to ——”’ 

She paused, bitterly brooding on her past anxieties; 
and Lita, taking her again by the arm, succeeded in setting 
her in motion. They entered the building where Lita 
lived, mounted the stairs in silence and went to Lita’s 
room. Aurelia, whoshared the room, being in the infirmary, 
secured them from interruption. 

Mrs. Hazlitt walked at once to the window and peered 
out in all directions; but the window did not command 
that part of the grounds which lay between the chapel and 
the main gate. 
Finding the object 
of her hostile in- 
terest was not in 
sight, she turned 
back to her child. 

“Tt’s really too 
much,” she said, 
“that I cannot 
have my one quiet 
Sunday a month 
with you. Inever 
wanted you to go 
to boarding school 
bales SE Ouae y; 
yielded because 
your coming here 
gave your father 
a place where he 
could see you 
without being 
obliged to come to 
my house—not 
pleasant for either 
of us. But it’sa 
mistake to yield 
an inch to some 
people, as I ought 
to have known. 
l insist on my own 
Sunday. All other 
days are open to 
him, except. this 
one, and so, of 
course, that’s just 
the only one rig 

“Only, mother 
dear, while he’s 
been away I have 
been coming down 
to you in New 
York for most of 
my Sundays.” 

Mrs. Hazlitt 
had a way of open- 
ing her large black 
eyes until her 
curved lashes were 
flattened against 
her lids and looked 
as if they trimmed 
her eyes with 
black fringe. She 
did it now. 

(Continued on 

Page 141) 
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A New Office Building, Typical in German Cities 


EZ 


T ESSEN the French engineers have on 
A their walls an excellent map of Ger- 
many’s Rhenish-Westphalian indus- 
trial district. This map, printed by the 
French army staff, is dated January 23, 
1918. It tells nothing about ports or de- 
fenses or the topography of the terrain. 
It is an economic map of the Ruhr, that 
amazing heart of Germany’s industrial or- 
ganism, depicting its parts, ventricles and 
functions. All the great steel mills, blast 
furnaces, zine works, coke ovens, chemical 
plants and textile industries are first placed 
by symbols and then identified by name in 
marginal notes. But the most significant 
feature of the map is a faint blue dotted 
line tracing the Limite du Bassin Huiller, 
meaning the limits of what is perhaps the 
richest and certainly the most convenient 
coal cepcsit in Europe, if not in the world. 
And now if you take a red pencil and 
trace on this map the line of French occupa- 
tion, as every French engineer has done, 
you will see that with only here and there 
an arbitrary divergence it exactly coincides 
with that blue dotted line of the Limite du 
Bassin Huziller. 

As with a pair of scissors, the French 
dissected out the very heart of industrial 
Germany. They did not, in fact, detach it. 
They put their hands around it and began 
to squeeze, saying, ‘‘Now pay.” — 

The Germans said, “This is murder. 
We never can pay if you do that. Let go 
and we will discuss it.” 

The French said, “Everything has al- 
ready been discussed too much. There is no 
novelty in that. You must pay.” And 
they squeezed a little harder. 


France to the Front 


HE Germans said, ‘“‘You are mad. You 

don’t want to be paid, really. Your mo- 
tive is militaristic.”’ 

The French said, ‘‘ You shall pay to get 
your heart back,’ and squeezed it still 
harder. 

So there it was. 

The Germans could not surrender their 
heart; or if they did, how could they pay? 
On the other hand, France had got security 
in lieu of words and broken promises. How 
could she afford to let go of that for any 
new promise Germany might giye, giving 
it as she gave the first one, which was to 
save her life? Therefore an apparently 
hopeless impasse— France in possession of 
a thing she could not relinquish except in 
exchange for a thing Germany could not 
give. 

Now this was much more than a shapeless 
matter of live or die between France and 
Germany. It changed the economic face of 
Wurope. It may alter the destinies of all 
Western civilization. 

By this one act of laying her hands 
upon the Ruhr district France became the 
dominant economic power of the Old World 


Wyss 
\\ 


possession of iron and coal. Moreover, ) 
that surgical act was accomplished, it way 
this astonishing thing: That now only } 
earth were able to munition a great war 
Great Britain and the United States, 

Before the war Germany was the forh 
power of Europe, having superseded Grea? 
distinction. Great Britain was second; Fi, 
Germany’s power was in both coal and 
much coal as Great Britain, very rhcit 
supremacy in skill of what engineers ¢al] 1\: 
About three-quarters of her ore was in Loi 
it from the French in 1870. Most of her 
Rhine and in Upper Silesia. The riches 
of it for all metallurgical purposes was in ‘) 
the little Ruhr River runs into the Rhine, | 
called the Ruhr. It is what the French by 

The Acme of Industrial Effi\, 
The great German blast furnaces to {\¢ 
Lorraine were in Lorraine on top of the » 
Ruhr on top of the coal were rolling mills 
Trains were continually running to and fiy 
loads. They hauled coke from the Ruhr 
blast furnaces and brought back pig iron) 
to the Ruhr rolling mills. The function "i 
was to turn the pig iron and steel ingots 
tural shapes, plates, bars, sheets, reds, tuls, 
both for export and for the machine work 
industries throughout Germany. More tht 
of all the iron and steel consumed in the fis 
of Germany came in semifinished forms jp 
mills. 

You will get a better picture of it if we 
German iron and steel industry was org: 
was in Lorraine, the anvil was in the Ruha 
were anywhere else they happened to be.) 

It was an ideal organization. A Ruhr se! 
its own fuel. One wall inclosed the coal-p 
ovens and the rolling mills. The trains {it 
the morning with coke for the forge in Lr 
in the evening with pig iron and steel ingi 
of the Ruhr. There was no machine like; i 
no other so efficient in all respects. Bele 
and steel products for export and besid¢a 
needed for itself, the Ruhr produced alse, ; 
of coal and coke. This moved up and do) 
trains of boats, east by canals and westy 
went to what is now unoccupied Germiy, 
and to France—especially to France, becis 
had not mastered the chemistry of [a 
and could buy coke from the Germans for's 
to make it for themselves. : 


The Ruhrort, at the junction of the Rul 
Rhine, grew amazingly. Twice the little 
picked up and 
flung aside to 
make room for 
private har- 
bors taking 
off from the 
open port. 
Then the great 
Rhine-Herne 
Canal was 
built. It was 
begun before 


a 
Above—A New 
tion Building 
At Left—A New" 
Built for the Grit 
Herne Canal. / 


hy been finishing ever since. It will take a 
tit connects with the Dortmund Canal, 
he Ems River, making another - outlet 
ty to the sea. As shipping facilities in- 
ystries appeared, such as chemical works 
products of the coke ovens, cement and 
yn; to utilize the waste of slag, then textile 
jes and various things, until the Ruhrort 
jz inland port became unique and incom- 
> orld, and the Ruhr district was a forest 


»yeason of two accidents. One was that in 
lis of years ago an unimaginable quantity 
, overwhelmed and buried alive, thereby 
»¢. sunlight which man in time was des- 
nae form of coal. Finding it changed both 
nad-his motives for war. The other acci- 
t great Rhine River came walking by and 
ph from where this thing had happened, to 


til circumstances the Germans, with their 
nz, With the British coal mines getting 
eor, and with the French comparatively 

and ore, were bound to become the iron 
we. They did, passing England in a few 
he got started. But they had no sooner 
nl than they turned it, as we think, to the 
es They made of the Ruhr an arsenal that 
ri.d the whole world. They wrought weap- 
y at had been produced before in the steel 
tm to this day are remembered with awe 
oas things the reality of which is admitted 
abt their existence but solely upon evidence 
;. tis so, for example, of the gun that bom- 
m an impossible distance.. The Allied 
mmission has searched Germany to the 
ju)d her teeth, so far as it knows, until only 
li. Yet that gun has never been found. 
ovt? 


aA 


0c) the Economic Dictator 


: 
[EH ESS, for a reason we well know and cannot 
ol;a, spirit overcame force. Germany lost the 
sh ost the ore of Lorraine, which was three- 
x ipply, and with the ore she lost all that 
mie forge, probably the most highly per- 
ie its kind in the world. That is to say, 
la furnaces in Lorraine, though they were 
e(ind therefore not actually lest with the 
vicheless in a practical sense foreclosed 
cone blast furnace in a French Lor- 
24a certain disadvantage. So the Germans 
ju heir Lorraine forge to the French, and the 
aniron people bought it privately. As to 
m balance of power had already passed to 
nje Treaty of Versailles was signed the dis- 
tribution of the 
total ore re- 
sources of Eu- 
rope lay thus: 


PER 
CENT 


Hrance =e aon. 
Great Britain 18.2 
Sweden . . 12.5 
Germany . 11.1 
Russia. . . 8&3 
Spailawt sieo. 


Balance scattered 


ullding Under 
it Hamburg. At 
)ssen Village in 
\ley Not Yet on 


France took first place, with more than 
one-third of the iron ore of Europe. Great 
Britain stood in second place, as before, 
with less than one-fifth, and Germany was 
fourth where she had been first, with now 
less ore than Sweden. 

However, Germany still had the coal. 
True, by having to cede the richest part of 
Upper Silesia she lost her second-largest 
single source of supply, but she had still a 
great plenty, and very much more than 
France. She had above all else her Ruhr 
coal intact. She had been producing in the 
Ruhr fields alone almost half as much as 
Great Britain in-all her fields, and this 
output could be greatly increased. Coal in 
some ways was even more important than 
ore. The Germans thought so. They at- 
tached a high strategic importance to coal. 
In a memorandum to the Imperial German 
Chancellor, dated May 20, 1915, the Ger- 
man industrialists wrote: ‘“‘Coal is one of 
the most decisive factors as a means of 
influencing policy; neutralstatesare obliged 
to obey that belligerent which is able to 
assure their coal supply.” 


Hidden Profits 


T WAS after this that the Germans 

drowned a third of the French coal mines 
by flooding them. France was already poor 
in coal, unable to supply her own needs. 
And that is why in the treaty the French 
stipulated for about 2,000,000 tons of coal a 
month from Germany as reparations. 

Well now, having lost the ore of Lorraine 
and the blast furnaces there, what did the 
Germans do? They proceeded to reproduce 
the Lorraine forge in the Ruhr. In so do- 
ing they adapted it, not to Lorraine ore, 
which they would have to buy from the 
French, but to Swedish and Spanish ore. 
This they began to import by water in 
large quantities. 

And that is not all they did. The great 
German industrialists, Stinnes, Thyssen, 
Haniel, et al., directly subsidized by large 
grants of credit from the government and 
indirectly subsidized by the motive rather 
to spend their profits for new works than to 
reveal them for taxation on account of 
reparations, proceeded further to develop 
the Ruhr district in a titanic manner. The 
repatriated forge represented by new blast 
furnaces had to be larger than the forge 
they lost in Lorraine, because at the same 
time they were increasing the size of the 
anvil. That is, they built new rolling mills 
on a magnificent pattern. They built also 
new coke ovens and new chemical works. 
They opened new coal mines and created 
new villages to house the workers in thcse 
new mines. They had a thought at the 
same time to increase the capacity of the 
Ruhrort harbor. They built private rail- 
roads connecting new works; also new sort- 
ing yards for railroad freight. They began 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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A New Steel Plant Near Ruhrort 


Buiiding Higher Wails Around a Plant at Hamburg 


Piles of New Brick Made by the Industrialists 
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vere used to laugh at all her love letters. Men 

were funny. Men were grim too. There was a 

rich and middle-aged stockbroker who used to 
write her quite poetic stuff; at least, when she showed 
it to Gracia, that artistic 
one used to say, ‘‘He’s got 
poetry in him, that man.” 
Then her guardsman, 
slightly terser, was at the 
same time more hectic. 
Going out with him to dine 
and dance on some evening 
was quite a bit of an ad- 
venture; not that she feared 
the simple brutes. 

“They make me scream,” 
she used to say; she meant, 
with laughter. 

Little Truelove wrote 
oftenest. His chocolates 
were not so fine as the 
guardsman’s, nor were his 
cigarettes so expensive as 
the stockbroker’s. But 
then, he never had any 
money. He had only a great 
belief in himself, and passed 
from job to job, prophesy- 
ing the day when he would 
persuade Eliseto marry him. 
Whenever he got a rise in 
pay he came and took her 
out to dinner and proposed. 

“Money doesn’t tempt 


me,” she used to say to 
Gracia. 

“‘Liar!’’ Gracia used to 
reply. 


All the same, she knew 
for a fact that Elise had re- 
fused all of them; that is 
to say,she had refused what- 
ever they had to offer be- 
yond the trivialities of 
dinners and what not. The 
stockbroker was married, 
anyway. 

Then there was Lord 
Mars 

Elise had begun life as 
plain Ellen—very plain and 
dirty Ellen—in a slum that 
she. never had any desire to 
forget. Indeed, she often 
thought about it when she 
sat in one of the tiny fitting 
rooms, rocking a little as if 
she were rocking a baby, 
and nursing a slim elbow in 
each slim hand. 

She used to muse, “It 
makes me laugh. Fancy me 
coming from there!” 

For now she was Elise, 
of Paula’s. 

There were only two of 
them—Gracia, besides her- 
self. They were Elise.and Gracia, of Paula’s, two of the 
most admired manikins—in a moderate way—in London. 
Elise envied Gracia—as much as she envied anyone for 
anything—for her superior education. Gracia envied Elise 
ferociously for Lord Mars. 

The reason why Elise did not envy anyone for anything 
very much was because she had attained what to her had 
for many overcrowded years seemed the height of luxury. 
She rented, now, two little rooms furnished by herself at 
the top of a dilapidated old house Bloomsbury way; no 
one shared the rooms with her; no one ate with her or 
quarreled with her or slept with her. 

Her early life had shown her that life’s greatest and most 
difficult luxury for strugglers is privacy. She had also 
learned that to obtain it she must pay for it herself. It 
was the one thing no man ever wished to buy for her. 

Every night she went home—and she shut the door. 
It was wonderful. 

She never asked anyone home. No guest ever set foot 
across the threshold. It was home, and a unique place in 
her life. She kept it so. Even Lord Mars was left on the 
doorstep, for all his condescension in climbing to her attic 
threshold when he took her home. He could not under- 
stand it. He could not understand Elise’s disrespect for 
beautiful clothes either. She wore them all day and knew 
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them body and soul, and cast them off quite gladly for the 
little frock she had bought herself, at night. ; 

She did not want Lord Mars to rent a handsome flat for 
her, or to place a car at her disposal, or to do anything else 
that would endanger her precious possession of privacy 
and liberty. She was a damnably difficult girl. 

She liked Mars and ate his dinners and explained herself 
as well as she could to his sulky comprehension. As for 
Mars, first he desired her, then he liked her, then he ad- 
mired her, then he loved her as well as he could. He said 
he loved her crazily. 

When he begged for a photograph, which he would pay 
for, she told Gracia, and Gracia said, “‘Tell Paula.’’ 

So Elise said to Paula, ‘‘Lord Mars wants to have me 
photographed. Can I borrow the little osprey hat?”’ 

Paula was a rather stout man of benign aspect, but as 
keen as a razor blade. He answered smilingly: ‘‘ Why, of 
course, dear! And don’t be a little fool. Keep the hat 
when you’ve got it. It’ll please him. He’s longing to buy 
you something.” 

As well as the hat, Paula lent Elise a silver-fox stole 
worth three hundred guineas. It was one of the most 
superb stoles in London. A lesser one would have photo- 
graphed as well, but Paula was not thinking of the photo- 
graph; he was thinking of Lord Mars. 
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he said. 
Thought you’d be pleased.” 
For to such a pass had Elise brought 
thoughts as well as his passionate one 
thought of all sorts of absurd little 
really did love her as well as he cou! 
She knew that Towers was nea 
town, and again she would not hav 
not enjoyed this. 
Being human, she did enjoy it. 
“All that way!” she murmured Wi 
under her pearl-white skin. “And 
rists too! You could have gone to 
“Tt wouldn’t have been the sam 
and he sat and feasted his trouble 
troubled him greatly. Re. 
For about the fiftieth time he asked 
been eaten, and she played with | 
child, aren’t you getting to like m« 
“T like you very much indeed, Lora 
“Why can’t you call me Teddy? 
“T can—Teddy.”’ ; 
Mars’ eyes shone. 
“That’s better. Every blessed time ¥ 
ask you not to call me by my confoundel 
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ly next time, back you go to this cursed 
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1d of anything,” said Elise. 

¢'tyou let me do more for you? Why —— 
, nore from me.” 
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\My dear, if you only knew, you’ve got 
j1do know. You do! That’s what I ean’t 
h ean never understand that beats you— 
tice a great deal to make me give up what 


/ lored face colored more highly yet at the 
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y rl, I have a very great deal.”’ 
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jpictures of Towers, a great sixteenth- 
th lawns and sundials and pergolas and 
\ ll these hazy impressions swam together 
‘er brain. Now it was she who was sud- 
jhile Mars went on speaking. It was her 
{ troubled her. Up to now she had not 
jabout Mars; or at least she had thought 
4 very, very certain indeed. 

‘ie saying? 

!)’m crazy about you. I think about you 
31 about you all night. I’ve got to have 
ygot to! I’m that sort of chap—always 
‘anted, and if I can’t it—it goes damn 
And I’ve set my heart on you, darling. 
|e Towers and all I’ve got and make me 
no peace till I’ve married you, and that’s 
th me.”’ 


Being a girl, born in the gutter, already transplanted to 
a garden and filled full of the beautiful vanities of life, her 
head swam. Her breath caught; she could hardly believe 
her ears. He was asking her to be Lady Mars; that was, 
future Countess of Towers. 

Portraits and paragraphs in society papers swam before 
her. She saw the beautiful picture and read the flattering 
page, both with herself as subject. This giant, handsome, 
strong, red and brown with princely sports in all weathers, 
traveled, privileged, lordly, born of the flower of the land— 
he was subjugated by her, plain Ellen of the long-lost slum, 
Elise, of Paula’s. He would be her mate; her son, her 
eldest son, would:be Lord Mars. 

“Fancy me! Fancy me! Fancy me!’ 

But she saw two little quiet rooms with the door shut. 
So she paused. 

Mars was devastated by that pause; frightened. He 
had plunged recklessly. And she did not know of the 
simply terrific battle he had waged at home before Lady 
Towers brought herself to sit down at her desk and write 
the letter that Elise would receive shortly. 

“T like being independent,” she began. 
alone when I want to be alone. 
I can shut. And if you ——” 

“Look here, dear,’’ said Mars steadily, though his heart 
was beating and thudding in a great passion. ‘Everyone 
has to pay a price for what they can get. You would pay 
with your notions and all that. I don’t understand ’em, 
anyway. Soon you’d never miss ’em. I can give you 
much to make up. I can practically give you—well, the 
earth. What’s wrong with me?” 

Elise looked at Mars. 

“Nothing,” she almost faltered. ‘ You’re a wonderful- 
looking man. Gracia’s mad about you.” 

“Nice of Gracia,” said Lord Mars, smiling. 

“You're an extraordinary fine catch,’ said Elise. 

Mars moved uneasily. 

“Look here!” he besought. 

“Do you know what I am or where I come from?” 

“Wouldn’t make any difference if I did,” said Mars. 

“T’m lucky,” she said audaciously, “to be an orphan 
and an only child. I was borninaslum. ’S far’s I know, 
I’m illegitimate. I was brought up rh 


“T like to be 
I like to have a door that 
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“Drop it!” said Mars. “You can drop everything 
when you're my wife. You can begin with a clean slate.” 
“But I don’t know that I want to drop everything that’s 
mine. It’s mine. It’s me. I was brought up by people 
who lived eight in a twenty-foot room, eating and sleeping. 
I never knew what being alone meant till I was twenty, 
’cos after I left that room I shared a bed with two other 
girls. I came to see that being able to shut your door and 
shut everyone else out is just wonderful. I’ve got it. I’m 
my own. It would take a lot to make me give that up.” 

“T have a lot,” Mars repeated. 

“No, listen! I don’t want to keep on taking. All my 
life I’ve known people begging and cadging to secure their 
daily bread. I was one of them. I’d like to give. And I’d 
feel like a queen. If I marry you, I still take everything. 
What do I give?) What ——” 

“Dearest child, darling child, I’m more than satis- 
fied 4 

“Yes, because you want me just now. After ” She 
thought, “If I wasn’t a fool I’d say, ‘After all, I’ll still be 
Lady Mars, future Countess of Towers.’ Paula’d say I 
was a fool.’ 

Before she had disentangled her confused thoughts Lord 
Mars was speaking again. 

“You'll receive a letter from my mother directly, asking 
you to Towers for a week. I want you to come.” 

“ec Me? ” 

“T’ve spoken to my mother.” 

“About me?” 

“About you. She a2 

“She must be mad about it!” 

“She was,”’ said Mars after a moment’s hesitation. “Let 
me be frank, darling; she threw fits. Then, after she’d 
thought it all over, she calmed down. Wants me to marry. 
I’ve been a bit of an anxiety to ’em in my time, and—well, 
short of impossibilities, she—she’s willing to weleome a 
daughter-in-law.” 

“T’m an impossibility,’”’ said Elise. 

Mars was quiet. If she only knew some of his adven- 
tures, if she only knew what Lord and Lady Towers knew, 
she would see that they might easily resign themselves to 
any daughter-in-law who would run straight herself and 

(Continued on Page 168) 
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tersely direct words. If he 
erred in speech it was upon the 
side of brevity; yet in spite of a schooled discretion he 
uttered one word too many. In consequence of this re- 
dundant word a sway-backed, overworked, rheumatic, 
hardened-arteried old adage was compelled to drag itself 
out of retirement for a long stretch of wearing labor. The 
adage was this: That politics makes strange bedfellows. 

Among these political bedfellows was Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt, whose husband’s name was merely Pratt, without 
either hyphen or Lattimer. It so ran in 
the social notices appearing in the Corinth 
Daily Tribune; for example, “‘ Mr. George 
Pratt and Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt were 
among the guests,’ and so on. Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt was a missionary and her 
mission was to abolish dieting. 
There were very few months, 
indeed, in which this social ar- 
biter and leader of Corinth’s 
thought did not deliver to some 
organization of one-hundred- 
and-ten-pound working girls her 
famous lecture on the dangers 
of dieting to reduce, during the 
course of which she freely of- 
fered herself as an exhibit of 
what excellent health might be 
expected to accompany a hos- 
pitable attitude toward adipose 
tissue. 

Another whose orbit was 
made to touch that of Alderman 
Tomlet by reason of that care- 
lessly spoken word was Miss Pe- 
tunia Nancy Gunk, who signed 
her name P. N. Gunk and was 
by profession, predestination 
and inclination an organizer .of 
the Woman’s Party, a political 
entity by means of which the 
sex revolution was to be accom- 
plished, pure and efficient gov- 
ernment established and the 
bitter lot of the American 
woman ameliorated to a point 
where life should become bear- 
able if not delectable. 

Also there was young Mar- 
shall Tree, a serious-minded 
youth, much impressed by the 
dignity of the legal profession, 
of which he had recently become 
anornament. Marshall was both 
ambitious in a political way and 
an exceptionally efficient golfer. 
Socially, no exceptions could be 
taken to him either on the 
grounds of family, funds or per- 
sonability; but Geraldine Mc- 
Kellar declared him to be utterly 
impossible. Her ground for this 
view was that in conversations 
in which he took part a certain 
heaviness of topic was apt to 
creep in, while lightness and 
frivolity flew away headlong. 

““Marsh’s trouble,” said Geraldine, “is that he thinks 
he’s an educational institution and his pupils are all 
half-wits.”’ 

“Maybe we are,” said Violet Black. 

“‘ Anyhow,” Geraldine replied, “the half we have is the 
part you see a joke with.” 

Which brings us to Geraldine, universally known as 
Jerry, the individual about whom and in whose hearing 
Alderman Tomlet uttered that unnecessary and far- 
reaching word—a word that altered the trend of Corinth’s 
political history; a word that, like the shot at Lexington, 
rang, if not around the world, at least reverberated through- 
out Corinth’s area. And the queer thing about it is that 
Alderman Tomlet never knew and doubtless never will 
know what an avalanche his pebble of a word started on 
its irresistible way. 

On a certain day in June, in the year 1922, Jerry 
McKellar returned to Corinth from a four-year sojourn 
at some institution of learning and expense where young 
women are taught to be an aid to their husbands by cor- 
recting their grammar or their stance or their tennis stroke. 
She was met at the station by a bevy of young women of 
the country-club class who fell upon her with exclamations, 
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to the Intricacies of Politics’’ 


gesticulations and kisses, to the end that the station plat- 
form became a sort of motion-picture mob scene and the 
routine business of operating a railroad was compelled to 
wait on a sidetrack. 

Alderman Tomlet also alighted from the train. He was 
met by a trusty henchman named Dink Gadget, who came 
to be first with the political gossip of the realm. Alderman 
Tomlet surveyed the scene with distaste, for it had been a 
hot, dusty ride, and his urbane disposition had a cinder in 
its eye. He poked an authoritative thumb in the general 
direction of Jerry and scowled. 

“Who is that ” said he, and paused. If the pause 
had become a full stop; if he had set down an interrogation 
mark at the end, all would have been well. But it was only 
a comma or a dash or at most a row of periods such as Mr. 
Wells is fond of using in literature. He continued: ‘ Flap- 
per who’s causing all the excitement?” 

When the alderman asked this question he was not more 
than six feet from Jerry, and the word “‘fiapper”’ reached 
her ear distinctly. Now had it been in 1918, when the 
word “flapper” had a sort of elegant meaning, when it 
referred rather to a subdeb than to a subway gum chewer, 
no offense would have been taken. But in 1922! The 
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- One would have imagined that a young 
it have hit upon a more personal and 
set than politics to discuss with a girl of 
ting good looks, especially when those 
» not been on view for a matter of four 
erry once told him to his face, “‘ Marsh, if 
elegislature, you’ll pass a law substituting 
r engagement rings.” 

lull in the conversation—a momentary 
ll broke it in an exclamatory manner. 

ey Gunk!”’ he said. 

swear,’ said Jerry. ‘‘It’sso old-fashioned.” 
’t swearing.”’ 

‘atter what the words are,”’ said Jerry with 
“t's the intention you say them with.” 
id was Petunia Nancy Gunk.”’ 

‘and it sounded positively impious.” 
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e politician Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt has 


she women into a political party.” 

said Jerry. 

‘said Marshall, “‘and I hope you’ll have 
ith it.” 

yesday,” said Jerry, ‘“‘and that gives me a 
ln’t expect me to let it spoil on my hands, 
‘k pretty carrying around a stale vote, 


ybjection to your voting, so long as you 
‘ities. Just vote and let it go at that. Ask 
‘1 to vote for, you know, and have it over 


said Jerry meekly. 

_Marshallin his best forensic manner, ‘‘are 
hhe intricacies of politics. By nature they 
/f the sort of thinking required in affairs 
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*’t they really? Why?” 
ng with a simple, youthful eagerness to 
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“It’s becoming a little clearer,” she said; “but there 
are still a couple of dark corners. Throw your little flash- 
light into them, please.’’ 


“The task of conserving the race is in woman’s hands,” 


he elaborated. “The care of children must always be 
theirs, and Nature has formed their minds to that end. It 
is and always must be women who care for and protect 
babies and young children. They guard them, oversee 
their health, instruct them. Therefore they must be primi- 
tive, given to primitive passions and emotions, like—er— 
like a tigress with—er—cubs, you know.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Jerry with girlish enthusiasm; ‘and 
isn’t it sweet to think of women that way—as tigresses!”’ 

“Understand me, I am not saying the mental processes 
of women are inferior, but only of a different kind.” 

“To be sure. Women have nursemaid minds and men 
have golf minds. Everybody knows a golfer makes a poor 
nursemaid, and it’s quite likely true a nursemaid would 
make a poor golfer, though I never saw one try to play.” 

“You have the idea,’”’ said Marshall with satisfaction. 

“T’m quite quick that way. Lots of folks have noticed 
it. Marshall, you’re a nice boy. There are times when I 
like you.” ' 

“Times?” 

“Yes.” 

“When are they?” 

“Those rare ones when you’re not putting on your 
impersonation of King Solomon—and doing it without a 
beard to deceive the audience.”’ 

“Jerry, I ee 

From his voice it was obvious it had occurred to him to 
take up another subject than politics, but Jerry inter- 
rupted. 

“Marshall, you””—she paused in imitation of his pause— 
“are on your way to the door. I’ve a light mind. They 
forgot the reénforcing bars when they built it and it can 
stand just so much strain. I can hear it groaning now, and 
if you don’t go away from here it’s going to crack.’’ She 
got to her feet. ‘I’m going to put you on a schedule—the 
length of your calls. Like this: Subject: Einstein’s Rela- 
tivity; length of call, one minute. Subject: Settling the 
World’s Difficulties; length of call, half an hour. Subject: 
Just fluff; length of call, until father stamps on the floor.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing conversation that 
Jerry’s thumb was forced to thrust itself into the political 
plum pie, for it was a characteristic of the young woman 
that she could never refrain from tampering with what was 
forbidden to her. Marshall’s psychology lacked adroitness. 
He should have arrived begging Jerry to save the city, the 
state, the nation, by taking up practical politics as .a 


profession. In which case it is likely Jerry would have died 
at ar. advanced age, still wondering what the inside of an 
election booth looked like. 

Inevitably it was Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt who extended the 
pie with an invitation to break the crust, which was due 
partly to Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt’s desire to draw everybody 
else into anything she herself was interested in and partly 
to the fact that Jerry was president of the Junior Literary 
Club, and as such entitled to official invitation. 

Of course, Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt was president of the 
Corinth League of Women’s Clubs, and naturally the 
organization of the Woman’s Party must be set in motion 
by that agency. It is a fact that neither its president nor 
tae league was in possession of all the facts concerning the 
/unior Literary Club and more especially the major fact 


/ that its title to the use of the word “‘literary’’ was based 


wholly upon its exhaustive study of both fashion and 
motion-picture magazines. It had been organized for 
purposes satisfactory to its members, and its name had 
been chosen for the same reason that artillerymen in our 
late debate with Germany had painted their guns to repre- 
sent cows grazing in a pasture. But, as Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt put it, ‘‘to show the young things we really take an 
interest in them, and to give them encouragement in their 
laudable objects,” they were allowed to assume the dignity 
of membership in the league. Which becomes a matter of 
political and social moment, as shall be demonstrated. 

The first meeting looking to the formation of the new 
political party was called by Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt and was 
select and infermal in its nature. Ten ladies were present— 
and Miss Petunia Nancy Gunk. 

The ladies were all personal friends of\Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt, ladies who lived in the right kind of‘houses in the 
correct part of town and who were the leading~figures in 
those clubs whose doings are noted by society editors wit] 
extra respect. The hostess welcomed Jerry, who as usual 
arrived a bit late and breathless, with that expansive kind- 
ness and condescension that is so apt to drive the young 
to acts of rashness. 

“My dear,’ she said, ‘‘we are so glad—so glad to wel- 
come you, as it were, to the ranks of womanhood. I am 
told you have celebrated your twenty-first birthday this 
week. Ah, what a field that opens before you! What 
privileges! What responsibilities!’ 

“T’m rather keen on the privileges,’ said Jerry. ‘I 
explained them to dad. I made it perfectly clear to him.” 

“You made what clear, my dear?” 

“That hereafter he would have to ask me not to do 
things instead of telling me not to.” 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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HAT would you give 
for a portrait of one of 
your ancestors, with a 


strong family likeness, done in 
the year 3300 B. C.? Yeta 
sturdy but unassuming citizen 
of our body state can claim this 
distinguished honor. 

Under a glass case in the 
Babylonian section of the 
British Museum may be seen a 
beautifully molded, baked-clay 
model of a liver—lobes, gall 
bladder and all. Its whole 
surface is ruled off by sharply 
indented lines into squares, 
like those of a checkerboard, 
each of which is inscribed with 
mystic characters. 

The model is labeled ‘“‘ Used 
for purposes of divination,” 
and was a prophecy chart of 
the Babylonian priests. They 
carefully examined the livers 
of animals offered for sacrifice, 
noted the shape of the lobes 
and the markings and mot- 
tlings upon their surfaces, and 
then foretold the future ac- 
cording to the mystic signs of 
the squares on the clay chart 
in which the markings fell. As 
these markings were usually 
dilated veins or bile ducts, the 
liver prophecies were literally 
written in blood—and bile. A 
full and swollen gall bladder, 
for instance, meant increase of 
lands or power to the king or 
warrior who was having his 
fortune told. 

The Babylonian priests ex- 
plained their reverence for the 
liver asa prophet by the quaint 
logic that, having been offered 
to a god to be eaten by him, it 
had become itself divine. So 
that our lordly liver, our great chemical factory, can trace 
its descent, like the heroes of old, to the very gods them- 
selves. 

The prophesying powers of the liver continued with 
undiminished glory from the days of Babylon to those of 
Julius Cesar. This mest modern ancient was proverbially 
more practical than pious. There is a legend to the effect 
that upon one very important occasion, when the first 
liver examined by the augurs, or prophet priests, showed 
markedly unfavorable signs for his plans, he suavely sug- 
gested a new deal. This was repeated, and again and 
again, until finally the liver of the fifteenth animal showed 
the proper markings of divine approval for the projected 
campaign. 

“Ah!” purred Cesar. ‘“‘This is the real omen; those 
others were simply celestial misfits: we start tomorrow.” 
And the results proceeded to show that the great Julius 
Was as good a judge of livers as he was of men. 


of Julius Cesar 


Cinderella in Reverse Gear 


UT,.alas! some are born great, some achieve greatness, 

while others have greatness taken from them: even so 
with the liver. The legend of the Byzantine general who 
in his day had been second only to the emperor in power, 
and yet who in his old age was forced to walk the streets 
of Constantinople, calling aloud for alms, is sadly typical. 
Not even the possession of a long and honorable lineage 
affords the slightest protection against the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune, either in the world at large 
or within the human system. 

The history of the liver is the history of Cinderella in 
reverse gear; from an inspired prophet it has been degraded 
into a dishwasher. But a better day is dawning for this 
neglected and unappreciated organ; the low esteem in 
which it was held in recent ages was quite as unreasoning 
as the veneration paid it in days long past. We have now 
come to realize that even though the liver may not be a 
prophet of the prophets, neither is it merely a scullion, but 
avery useful, quite indispensable, extremely efficient citizen 
of the body state, which we should respect and admire 
even if we can no longer worship and revere it. 

Today again the liver is as highly respected and honored 
as it ever was, but upon far less romantic and distin- 
guished grounds. The man in the street regards it with 
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profound respect because he believes it to be the source 
of that dark brown taste in the mouth and general 
morning-after biliousness, which are Nature’s vengeance 
upon a celebration gorge, whether solid or liquid. 

The scientist declares that it is the greatest chemical 
factory in the body, cooking and compounding our food, 
turning poisons into harmless wastes, purifying and 
enriching the blood. Romantically considered, it is some- 
thing of a drop from a prophet to a poison filter, from a 
gold-laced chief of staff to a buck private on perpetual 
Kitchen Police, but the latter is of vastly more practical 
utility to the body. Moreover, it still retains some of its 
old prophetic powers, for a disordered liver predicts dam- 
nation, and to become melancholic—black-biled—from 
liver failure—in other words, self-poisoned with our own 
wastes—is one of the unhappiest lots that can befall us. 
For both peace of mind and comfort of body the classic 
gibe still holds: ‘‘Is life worth living? That depends on 
the liver.” 

The latest and perhaps the most plunging descent from 
the sublime to the commonplace made by our great bile 
factory is that from the reputed seat of the soul to the 
lowly post of the body. barkeep. 

Or to bring the comparison strictly up to date and 
Volstead, the body soda jerker; shooting just the right 
amounts of sugar sirup and fat cream into the life stream 
which carries the liquid food and air supply of the entire 
body. For we live by drinking, not by eating, and can 
literally never afford to let our business interfere with 
our—internal—drinking. 

But this descent in the social scale is more apparent 
than real. It seems unlikely, to say the least, that the 
liver was ever the seat of the soul, as once believed, while 
it most certainly and unquestionably is the balancer of 
the food ration for the entire body. It pours the sugar fuel 
for the muscle. engines into the blood during working 
hours, and turns it into animal starch and stores it in its 
own tissues between times. It is in fact an animal hot 
potato filled with starch for future use. It deposits the 
surplus fat cream in the body banks just under the skin 
and around the intestines, and checks it out again when- 
ever the machine needs lubricating, or a specially rich gas 
mixture is required, or the brain cries for its bottle, with 
cream soothing sirup. For fat, not fish, is the real brain 
food, 
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o the meshes of its poison sponge, through 
oxin filter. There it ig.strained and puri- 
ested before it can pass on to the heart, 
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So Superbly Painstaking and Export 


is clearly shown by the quick relief usually given 
by purgatives, like calomel and salts, sweeping 
the whole offensive and germ-laden mass out of 
the system; or in milder cases by drugs that, 
like the salicylates, phenacetin and other coal-tar 
products, lessen putrefaction in the intestines. 
Nearly all the drugs, in fact, that are supposed 
to work on or stimulate the liver do so only by 
cleaning out the food tube and thus taking a load 
off its back, which is far the best way of stimu- 
lating a tired horse. 

The other reason why liver troubles are sup- 
posed to be so common is their striking and dra- 
matic character. When a gland already weighing 
three to four pounds, about the size of a cottage 
loaf of bread, grows and swells to a weight of ten 
to fifteen pounds, and the size of a small pillow, 
so that it can be felt through the skin, it natu- 
rally makes a powerful impression on the imagi- 
nation, especially when, in addition, it announces 
its enlargement by turning the whole skin of the 
body and the whites of the eyes yellow with jaun- 
dice from piled-up bile. There are three or four 
different kinds of these enlargements, known as 
cirrhoses of the liver. But they nearly all agree 
in three respects: First, in being due to poisons 
or infections brought to it by the blood, most commonly 
from the alimentary canal; second, in enlarging, in the 
beginning, with formation of fibrous repair stuff, when they 
are called hypertrophic, or overgrown, and shrinking after- 
ward sometimes to half their original size from the contrac- 
tion of this repair stuff, when they are termed atrophic; 
last, in that, once fully developed, they are not very easy 
to affect by treatment. 

But, on the other hand, we have the cheering knowledge 
that we do know how to prevent them, for they are chiefly 
caused by dirty drinking water, spoiled or infected foods 
and diseases of the intestines due to these, such as typhoid, 
diarrhea and dysentery. Moreover, of all the germ prod- 
ucts that get into our 
stomachs, one of the 
most harmful to the 
liver is one we deliber- 
ately put there our- 
selves, aleohol. One of 
the commonest forms 
of cirrhosis is so largely 
due to this factor that 
it is known as a gin 
drinker’s liver. Alco- 
hol seems to act by 
combining with the 
delicate fatty sub- 
stances of the liver 
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cells and thus lowering their resistance 
to the attack of disease germs, just as 
an overdose of ether or chloroform will. 

All three narcotics probably act in 
this manner by reason of their affinity 
for fat. Gin alone, or germs alone, the 
liver can defy, but the wicked partner- 
ship of Gin, Germs & Co. is too many 
for it. 

Most forms of cirrhosis are com- 
monest in middle-aged men who are or 
have been steady drinkers, much less 
common in women, and comparatively 
rare in children. In the few cases oc- 
curring in the last class there is often 
a history of alcohol given to the luck- 
less little ones by their intelligent par- 
ents. As alcohol is almost the only 
toxin men get in abundance, women 
much less, and children normally not 
at all, the parallel would appear to be 
tolerably close. 

However, it is only fair to say that 
many cases of cirrhosis are caused by 
infections without the aid of alcohol 
in excess, and that not a few old soaks 
escape it entirely. Nor is this view of the food infections 
and alcohol causation of liver cirrhosis just a theoretic 
one. We are now getting the facts to prove it, in an ap- 
parent general decline in deaths from liver diseases since 
our water supplies have been filtered, our foods rigorously 
inspected and handled in sealed packages from farm to 
table, from cow to customer, with a shaiper decline in 
the last four or five years coincident with the falling con- 
sumption of alcohol. 


The Passing of Dropsy 


N ENGLAND, for instance, the registrar-general reports 

a decrease in deaths from cirrhosis and other diseases 
associated with alcohol, from 1915 to 1920, of nearly 50 per 
cent, during which period the consumption of alcohol from 
war and postwar restrictions had fallen off more than one- 
half. This, as the report remarks, may be only a coinci- 
dence, but looks suspiciously like something more. 

Any of us on the riper side of forty can roughly check up 
this falling off in liver diseases by noting how much less 
frequent dropsy has become. This striking and distressing 
accumulation of watery fluid in the abdomen may also 
occur in heart disease or kidney disease, but its most 
extreme forms are due to the enlarged and contracting 
liver blocking the return of blood from the stomach and 
intestines to the heart. Thirty years ago tapping for 
dropsy, with the removal of five, ten or even twelve quarts 
of fluid, was a common affair, but now it is a comparative 
rarity, which is God’s mercy; for of all the distressing and 
lingering deaths to die, this choking in your own fluids was 
one of the worst—the quaint but not illogical popular be- 
lief being that the water rose until it reached your heart 
and then drowned you! 

The most striking single symptom of liver disturbance, 
whether mild or severe, is jaundice. This is literally color 
(Continued on Page 184) 
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and die a coward. If he has the yellow streak in him 

at the beginning, one of two things must happen: 
The strong brine of old ocean magically turns the yellow 
of the coward into the red, red pigment of whole man- 
hood—or he quits. 

Men said of Sargasso that he was as yellow as the gulf- 
weed that gave him his name. From the time when he 
was picked up adrift in an abandoned ship’s boat in the 
Sargasso Sea, a baby of three, until full manhood, he had 
spent his lifetime at sea, except for the seven years of 
enforced residence in Popley Orphanage. And he never 
quit, which means that he could not be a coward unless an 
ancient truth lied. 

Yet men had seen him turn ashen, greenish-gray, ashiver 
with fear at the mere sight of a bit of floating weed. Sam 
Sargasso they had named him when taken ashore, a baby, 
to be registered a native of Stepney Parish for want of 
closer data; Sam Sargasso was his name on the articles of 
a score of ships, his signature on half a hundred discharges. 
Sargasso Sam they called him as man to man, and as Sar- 
gasso Sam every sailorman sailing the seven seas knew him 
or had heard of him—as Sargasso Sam the pluckless man. 

He held stubbornly to all the beliefs and fears of the 
sailor. At ten years of age he swarmed down a rain pipe 
from his orphanage dormitory, barefoot and naked lest he 
be identified and haled back to hateful pauperism. At 
that early age some inner urge forbade him to resign him- 
self calmly to the lot of a poorhouse drudge. Vaguely he 
feared the sea. Vaguely he had heard hodgepodge stories 
about his origin, how he had been found in a little boat 
along with the dead bodies of two sailors and a negro 
woman dressed as a nurse girl, floating in the middle of 
that vast area of golden weed-choked azure sea that fable 
and superstition have peopled with dead men and filled 
to congestion with the wrecks and ghosts of dead ships. 

Sargasso Sea! He always remembered that name. In 
later years he remembered how he used to shiver at it, and 
as a man he shivered even as the boy had shivered. 

But his flight from the orphanage was from something 
yet more fearsome than the Sargasso Sea. He stole over 
walls and through deserted streets; he stole into a stable 
and stole a corn sack. And dressed thus simply he fell 
over a sleeping sailor and woke him up by the effective 
agency of an elbow and a small bony knee placed firmly 
and with accidental precision squarely upon a rather 
rotund stomach. 

He was badly scared when the sleeper stumbled up and 
seized him in one knotted fist, the other knotted member 


: MAN may not live his lifetime out on the wide seas 
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They Sailed Northerly Until Wandering Icebergs Mocked Them 


held aloft in angry threat while the wielder gathered his 
badly disturbed breath. And years afterwards Sargasso 
remembered that a near-by clock chimed the hour of three 
o’clock in the morning just as the blow was about to fall, 
and it did not fall. He remembered, too, through the years, 
how his captor heard the clock strike, laughed not un- 
pleasantly and held him off at arm’s length while he struck 
a match. Thirty-five years later he could repeat the pre- 
cise words in the exact tone used: 

‘Little shiny fishes! If I ain’t caught a little babby 
marmaid! Wrong ag’in; ’tis a marman; and no ways 
‘fraid o’ ketchin’ cold too. Well, well! Sonny, you 
tromped on yer Uncle Billy’s tripes jest in time to save 
him his ship, by all the signs. What you doin’ cruisin’ 
around in this rig? Ain’t you got no home?” 

And Sargasso recalled his answer: 

“No home, nor any folks, please, sir.” 

He recalled, next, being dragged, half carried, along 
a lane beside a high brick wall, his captor, guide, self-styled 
Uncle Billy, staggering a bit, going large and chattering 
with growing coherence: 

“Brig Pallas, that’s my ship, sonny. Sails on th’ early 
ebb, and ’tis ’most due. If you hadn’t trompled on my 
belly when you did I’d never have heard that church 
strike six bells. That’d have been eight bells for me sure 
enough, sonny. Mate’s been waitin’ to git my berth a long 
while. So you got no home, hey? Well, well! You 
want to be a sailor, don’t you? Right you be, sonny. 
Nelson started as a boy, didn’t he? Wasn’t Paul Jones a 
gardener’s muck spreader? Ain’t you as good as them? 
You come alonga old Bill Gammidge an’ he’ll make a man 
0’ you!” 

He recalled being hustled through a grim gate through 
which a suspicious face peered before more than a tiny 
grille was opened; then up a dizzy ladder and to the decks 
of a grimy little brig whose shore lines were already slacked 
off and beside which a small, fussy, belching tug lay im- 
patiently. He remembered the brief but powerful wordy 
battle between the skipper—his Uncle Billy—and the 
mate, the chaos of sailing and the mystery of the great 
river; then there was the haunting memory of the voyage 
to Demerara, the passage through the Sargasso Sea; his 
recurrent, inexplicable terror and his desertion of the brig 
in Berbice. 

Boy though he was then and overpowering though his 
fears were, the sea had called him with an insistence too 
strong even for his fears. "The sea had claimed him for its 
own. He had shipped as boy in a black-owned sugar 
coaster; he had eaten sugar cane and learned to drink rum 
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hen the day’s work was done for every- 
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He was still on 


“Ye’ll learn that if yer skipper tells ye to get the brooms 
out and scrub th’ coal as it comes down, it’s yer duty to do 
so. Captain Sargasso has th’ name of being a sailorman. 
Anyhow, he’s captain here.” 

The second mate finished his meal in abashed silence. 
The mate had not uttered so many words altogether since 
they joined the ship a month before. That the notion of 
cleaning ship before bending sail must surely mean loss of 
one tide, if not two, was no concern of anybody except 
skipper and owners; and Sargasso Sam seemed willing to 
take the responsibility. 

Sargasso came down as the mate went to his room for a 
pipe, and called out full-throatedly: 

“Mr. Fisher, we finish coaling at ten o’clock tonight. 
We haul out to the dock head and you’ll see that the hands 
are turned to washing down at once, Let them start at the 
mastheads and wash down. There’ll be light enough from 
the pier.”’ 

“‘The men are ashore, sir,’’ the mate retorted. “We 
shan’t get a man of ’em aboard if they hear they’ve got to 
wash down at midnight alongside the dock.” 

“Tt is your duty as first mate, Mr. Fisher, to see that 
the hands are turned to at ten o’clock. I could do it if I 
were mate. No doubt Mr. Bunce could do it; too, if 
he ——” 

“T can doit!’’ snapped Mr. Fisher sharply. He confided 
to the snickering second mate, a few minutes later: “‘The 
old story, Mr. Bunce! Beggars on horseback; give a man 
a box of eggs and a bloody big stick and he’ll play hell! 
And ye’ll mind, mister, ’tis Sargasso Sam, Sargasso Sam, 
th’ man o’ no guts, as is givin’ th’ orders!” 

“‘ Anyhow, he’s captain here,” grinned the second mate 
with relish. 

The skipper could be heard softly whistling in his cabin. 
Soon they heard him come out to the saloon table and 
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begin to pick bits of food, standing up; and since he could 
not whistle and eat, he began to utter scraps of verse, some 
fine, some superfine, some sheer scraps of sailor doggerel. 

“Whistlin’ sailor!’’ muttered the mate contemptuously. 
“And him chockablock full wi’ every silly superstition that 
ever was!”’ 

“Aye, mister, but hear that!”” remarked Mr. Bunce as 
the whistle ceased and Sargasso recited with intense fervor: 


“We are outward bound for the West tonight, 
And the yards go up with a cheer ; 
The bells will ring in the town tonight, 
And the men in the inns will hear. 


“The carts will creak in the lanes tonight, 
And the girls will dance to the band; 
But we shall be out with the sails to fist, 
And the topsail sheets to hand!”’ 


“Ugh! Whoever heard 0’ handin’ tops’! sheets, mister?” 
the mate growled. 
“It’s poetry,’”’ the second mate retorted. He was inter- 
ested in his new skipper for all his queerness; perhaps 
because of it. ‘“‘Listen! There! Pure sailor, isn’t it?” 
Sargasso was walking slowly around the table, a cold 
mutton chop in one hand, a cup of tepid tea in the other; 
and between bites and sups he began to sing, as if to him- 
self, a chantey better suited to the roaring of wind and the 
thundering of sail: 
““AsI walked out one sunny morn to view the fields around, 
I spied a pretty primrose lass a-tripping o’er the ground, 
Singing: 

“Blow the winds in the morning, blow the winds heigh-ho! 
Clear away the morning dew and blow ye winds: Hi! Ho!’’ 


He sang through the old song until it reached the point 
the youthful second mate was eagerly waiting lor; then the 
(Continued on Page 93) 
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his office at fifteen minutes past twelve and walked 

down Madison Avenue to the old Madison Avenue 
Hotel to have his lunch. Of course, it is a little ridiculous 
to say that it was always fifteen minutes past twelve. 
Sometimes it was ten minutes past, sometimes twenty. 
And every day, too, the other middle-aged gentleman 
walked up Madison Avenue between ten minutes past 
twelve and twenty minutes past on his way to the Madison 
Avenue Hotel for his lunch. 

Mr. Brewster and the other man did not know each 
other. They did not know each other’s names. They had 
never spoken to each other. 

Yet for many years they had sat at opposite tables facing 
each other in the old-fashioned dining room of the old- 
fashioned and old Madison Avenue Hotel. And during 
the last year or two Mr. Brewster had let himself go as far 
as nodding to the other man or returning his nod. He 
couldn’t remember whether it was he or the other man who 
had given the first historic nod. 

Mr. Brewster approved very highly of the other man. 
But, indeed, as he sat there at his own small table—the 
table that was always reserved for him—and gazed at the 
other man, it was almost as if he were gazing into a 
mirror in which his own sedate virtues were reflected. 

The other man’s clothes, like Mr. Brewster’s, were 

inconspicuously dark and yet unmistakably of excel- 
lent quality. His cravats were somber. He always 
looked immaculate, neat, well shaved, well tubbed. 
He kept very much to himself and indulged in no 
unnecessary chatter with the waiter or the head waiter; 
and, according to Mr. Brewster, no man could have a 
greater virtue than the minding of his own business. 
How he hated gabblers! And the other man always 
ate plain and substantial food—a mutton chop with a 
baked potato one day, a slice of rare roast beef the 
next. In short, a thoroughly respectable fellow of 
modest tastes and decent income. Just like Mr. 
Brewster himself. 

Yes, Mr. Brewster whole-heartedly approved of the 
other man. The old-fashioned dining room of the old 
Madison Avenue Hotel, with its white walls and its 
white-and-black marble floor and its palms and its 
respectful although somewhat decrepit waiters, was a 
rock in Mr. Brewster’s life. It was something he could 
depend upon. And the other man was another rock. 

Everything else had changed. Mr. Brewster dis- 
liked the changes intensely. The streets he had known 
since his boyhood had become overcrowded, filled with 
alien faces, harsh with alien voices. Business was no 
longer conducted as it had been, asit should be. There 
was no more leisurely, gentlemanly trading, exchange 
of compliments, a fine faith in the quality of the goods 
one bought and sold. Now there was nothing but push- 
ing, competition, haste, carelessness. Mr. Brewster 
had sometimes contemplated retirement, His fortune 
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_ The Couck Was Too 
Short for Mr. Brew- 
ster. He Tried toLie With 
His Feet Tucked Up First 
This Way, Then That Way 


was ample. But he was appalled at the vacuity 
that confronted him if he should retire. What 
in the world would he do with his time if he did 
retire? 

In Mr. Brewster’s personal life, too, there had been 
appalling changes. He was a bachelor. His only near 
relatives were a sister—a sister who had a daughter. The 
daughter was to inherit Mr. Brewster’s money. But he 
didn’t altogether approve of his niece. She also was the 
product of a changed world—a wild young thing who 
thought of nothing but dancing all day and most of the 
night. And his sister encouraged her wildness, or, at best, 
had no power of restraint over the daughter. But then 
Mr. Brewster knew only too well that his sister had 
always been a fool—a garrulous fool. No, the girl should 
have his money, but otherwise Mr. Brewster felt himself 
in no way bound by family ties. 

The appalling changes in Mr. Brewster’s life really had 
nothing to do with his relatives. The first had come about 
because the house in which for fifteen years he had occu- 
pied an entire floor had 
been torn down to make 
way for a department 
store. The second change 
was similar. Forno sooner 
had he taken refuge in 
another house in the same 
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(Continued on Page 10) 
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An Obese Concierge, Taking the Air in the Ruins of a Basket Chair, Motioned Him 
to the Appropriate Doorway 


“At your service, m’sieur. What is it that m/’sieur 
desires?’’ 

The bearded man had pushed his way to the bar, and 
now stood beside it, with one shoulder turned to Huet. 

“My name is Borel,’”’ he announced. He said it impor- 
tantly, and the proprietor’s bow was like the movement 
of one who flinches. “I am an avoué, an attorney, and I 
am engaged upon an inquiry. You understand?” 

“Perfectly, m’sieur,”’ replied the landlord. 

The men at the tables and those at the bar, listening 
eagerly, also understood, for the avoué did not lower his 
voice. ‘ 

“Then,’’ said Monsieur Borel, ‘‘ you will tell me whether 
among your customers or your acquaintances in this 
neighborhood there is a man named—er—Huet?”’ 

Ong i 

Everyone moved except the man named Huet. There 
was a stir of pleased anticipation; this jolly little situation 
promised well, The avoué looked round him at the eager, 
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listening faces. He frowned and 
turned back to the goggling landlord. 

“You know such a man?” he de- 
manded peremptorily. ‘Be careful 
how you deny it, or you ——” 

The landlord could have only one 
idea of it all. The man Huet was 
wanted; to betray him was certain 
loss of custom, and to shelter him 
might incur penalties. He stood, 
open-mouthed, visibly loitering be- 
tween the one course and the other. 
The audience held its breath delight- 
edly. Here was drama. 

The man Huet himself spoiled it. 
While the lawyer churned on with his 
demands and unspoken threats, and 
all sat in a tenseness of interest, he 
raised his glass, drained it and set it 
down. Then, behind the sleek, black 
shoulder, he spoke. 

“What do you want with me?” he 
said. 

Mowisienr Borel came round on his 
heel with a startled briskness, to find 
himself -fronting tre bronzed face 
under the slouched cn, There was 
an instant during whic he gaped, 
merely staring at it. 

“You are—your name is Huet‘: 
he asked then. 

““Huet!’’ confirmed the other. 
“You came in here shouting it as if 
you were crying ‘Stop thief!’ Well, 
what do you want with me?” 

“Er ——”’ The attorney hesitated. 
“TI want to speak to you,” he said. 
“T have been—er—directed to you. 
It is a small matter and I would, of 
course, pay.” 

His manner of bombast had gone 
utterly. Even the proprietor now 
regarded him with indignation. Huet 
surveyed him steadily, with thin lips 
pursed under his mustache. 

“You want to speak to me,’ re- 
peated Huet. ‘Well, speak then!’ 

Monsieur Borel’s companion leaned 
to him and whispered. None had ob- 
served him before. He was a tall 
youth, an effect of lean, slack limbs 
and eyes stagnant and _ lusterless. 
Huet heard the whisper: ‘Not here! 
Get him outside! Can’t talk here!” 

The attorney nodded. 

“That would be best,’ he said 
aloud. Then, to Huet, his returning 
assurance tempered by a yet uneasy 
deference: “You livesomewhere near 
here? What I have to say—that is, 
to ask you—will not take long. It 
would be better, perhaps, as my 
brother suggests, if we ——”’ 

He made a little inviting motion 
towards thedoor. Huet did not move. 

“Who was it directed you to me?” 
he asked. 

The lawyer had turned as though 
to lead the way out; he paused now 
and turned back again. But the tall 
youth was before him. He leaned his 
white, unhealthy face to Huet, moy- 
ing with the gesture of one who 
makes a vicious and telling retort. But his voice was low: 
only Huet heard him. 

“It was Tropin!” he said, between scarcely parted lips. 
“Tropin—you understand? Now come!” 

The onlookers waited. They saw Huet flush slowly 
through his bronze, and hesitate. There was a moment in 
which he seemed about to strike the last speaker down. 
Then he straightened up. 

“As you will,’”’ he said, and laughed briefly. ‘“Let’s go.” 

Those of the baffled audience who went to the door to 
look after them saw them walking together, Huet in the 
middle, towards the potato patch. The taxicab remained, 
but its driver could tell them nothing. 

“Perhaps he has come into a fortune,” they guessed. 
“Lawyers and fortunes—they always go together.”’ 

Upon the base of the triangle of poor earth which was 
Huet’s farm and garden they saw the remains of a building. 
Perhaps a farmhouse had rotted away there, leaving of 
(Continued on Page 149) 
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one reason for its existence lies in the 
imperfect correlation of many con- 
tributory factors. It is impossible to 
deal with one without touching all 
the rest. Another is the persistent 
failure of lawmakers to attack the 
fundamental things. Like Europe’s 
patchwork peacemakers they find it 
easier though costlier to follow the 
line of least resistance. 

Many American problems clamor 
for recognition and solution. The out- 
standing difficulty in such an under- 
taking as this series of articles is to 
know where to begin. Even when 
you get under way the mass of con- 
flieting comment almost baffles co- 
ordination. This mélée of ideas_is 
partly due to self-interest but partic- 
ularly to the result of the sectional- 
ism of opinion such as obtsims in a 
country as large and diversified as 
ours. Moreover che average person 
is not apt to see beyond the frontiers 
of his own lit’ie world, and that world 
is usualy nis all. 

Upon one proposition most people 
agree —namely, that production is the 

. basis of progress and prosperity. Into 
it nothing enters more vitally than 
immigration: first, with its ramifica- 
tions to farm and factory; and sec- 
ond, in the larger aspect of the relation 
to what might be ealled the na- 
tional integrity. A foreign strain was 
blended into the complex blood of the 
republic, but by the same token a 
streak of radical red has also helped 
to discolor the American fabric. This 
article.therefore will deal mainly with 
the American point of view about 
immigration. 

From the days of the open door 
down to the present quota period 
when 3 per cent of a nationality, as 
shown by the census of 1910, are ad- 
mitted each year, immigration has 
provoked discussion. 3 

Looking at the subject dispassion-~ 
ately, you realize that it has suffered 
from fear, sentiment and politics— 
three of the evils that have helped to 
distort the European perspective and 
derange the Continental economic 
machine. 

For years there had been a feeling among uplifters that 
any opposition to the unrestricted influx of aliens would 
hurt somebody’s feelings. This attitude embodied an 
almost complete disregard of how the unassimilated alien 
might hurt us. An emotion that labeled the United States 
the sanctuary of the oppressed swept all before it. 

We relied upon spontaneity of immigration, quite for- 
getting that a volcano is also spontaneous in its eruption. 
Incidentally many people began to lose confidence in the 
effectiveness of our laws governing immigration, naturaliza- 
tion and deportation. A congressional pull, for example, 
almost invariably got an undesirable out of the hole and 
permitted him to add his bit to the general discord. 


Headed for the Rocks 


NTIL an intelligent and aroused public opinion forced 
Congress to put up the bars there was a wide and de- 
luded belief that the old spirit of assimilation that animated 
the pioneers from abroad still obtained.. They pointed to a 
Carl Schurz, for example, who fled from political tyranny 
to graft his inherent love of law and liberty into the life of 
his adopted country. But the Schurz pattern somehow got 
smashed in the latter-day European shuffle, and radical- 
ism, with all the destructive trimmings, arrived instead. 
One more preliminary before we strike the stride of the 
story. Analyze Europe’s plight today, and it is clear that 
a considerable part of it grew out of the fact that wartime 
control was too quickly released with the advent. of the 
unrest miscalled peace. Paradoxical as it may seem, during 
the period when the business of the world was destruction 
the economic forces that contributed to national and indus- 
trial existence were held in leash through drastic, even 
autocratic, powers. As a consequence, exchange was held 
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Immigrants at Ellis Island 


almost at parity and food and raw materials were con- 
served. Before Europe was ready for it all this control 
ended. The Pandora box was opened and the powers of 
evil let loose. What has amounted to bootlegging in nation- 
alism, as well as in currency and commodities, followed. 

Now for the parallel with immigration. Under an unre- 
stricted system we’were headed for something like the 
consequences of European’decontrol. It is reversing the 
picture, for we have got to the remedy first. By instituting 
the quota system we have avoided an overproduction in 
industry in the larger interests of a standardization of 
markets and prices. 

What is more important, we began to sterilize what had 
become a growing menace-to-the-life, liberty and pursuit 
of happiness by the American people. 

With this out of our systems, we can proceed to find out 
what Americans of all types think of the immigration 
problem. Just as the South views the universe in terms 
of cotton and the Middle West in terms of wheat and 
corn, so do need and locality, often aided and abetted by 
the prejudice born of caste or color, mold attitude towards 
the alien. The Pacific Coast, for example, sees the Jap- 
anese as a sort of red rag that inflames passion and demands 
exclusion. On the other hand, many of the big industrial- 
ists of the East, in their desire for cheap labor, deprecate 
restriction... Back of these differences is the great body of 
sober, patriotic sentiment that can see only danger in an 
undigested horde of newcomers. 

At the outset it may be well to dispense with any argu- 
ments about the obvious facts. The principal ones are: 
That one-third of our population is either foreign born or 
descended from alien parents; and that expansion of in- 
‘dustry, roads and public utilities requires a certain amount 
of so-called common labor, 
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depressions. If anyone has an idea that the French are 
not a regular business people he might ponder this: Every 
other nation has to send its salesmen out into the world to 
sell its products; the French manufacturer sits at home 
and the buyers come to him at their own expense. 

The object of this article is to point out some of the 
things that appear to have brought about this desirable 
state of affairs, the information having been secured at 
first hand during several months’ stay in the country 
and from scores of informal talks with business men in all 
lines. 

Perhaps one reason the French have been somewhat 
disregarded as a business nation lies in the fact that one 
never hears talk about business matters in the restaurants, 
hotels or other public places. An American who has 
represented a New York house in Paris for a great many 
years and who goes about socially a good deal told me 
that he had never, outside of office hours, heard any 
French business man speak of commercial matters even 
to the extent of saying “‘How’s business?’ He went on 
further to state this: & 

“The average French man of affairs would not think 
much of any man who carried his business around with 
him all the time. The feeling is that if a man is really 
competent he ought to be able to make a success out of 
his business during business hours; that if he can’t do it 
there is something deficient about him. Just this, perhaps, 
explains why Anglo-Saxons have an idea that the French 


‘business man is-a‘light-minded person, thinking more of 


his pleasures than he does of business. In France it is a 
matter of principle as well as pride to lock up commercial 
matters with the closing of the office door.” 

As a matter of fact, the average Frenchman puts in 
longer office hours than the Englishman, and probably 
works fully as intensively as most Americans. Practically 
all the Paris executives I have talked with are at their 
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desks at half past eight in the morning and stay until six 
in the evening, with a strict limit of one hour for lunch. 
Nor is there the half hour in the afternoon for tea which is 
the invariable custom in English offices. 

The basic policy of the average French business man is 
to keep things going on an even keel and to avoid extremes 
of expansion or contraction. In Paris I met an American 
buyer for a great Middle West department store who told 
me of an occurrence that had taken place the day previous. 
Among other merchandise that he had been commissioned 
to buy in France was a quantity of imitation-pearl neck- 
laces, and after hunting around among the Paris manu- 
facturers he had found one concern that appeared to make 
an exceptionally salable article ata reasonable price. The 
American picked out the items he wanted and stated he 
would place an order at once for a thousand necklaces, with 
the prospect of further orders if they sold well. The manufac- 
turer asked how soon he wanted the order filled; the buyer 
replied that the goods must be shipped within thirty days. 


Business Turned Away 


“TN THAT ease,” the manufacturer replied, “I am very 
sorry, but it would be impossible. My output is lim- 
ited and I have other orders ahead.” 

The buyer was a little nettled; he was not used to hav- 
ing orders declined, for the house he represents is of al- 
most world-wide reputation and known in every trade for 
the great quantities of merchandise it can sell and its 
prompt payment for purchases. He made the Frenchman 
another offer. 

“T like your goods,” he said, ‘‘and I'll tell you what 
I am willing to do: If you will agree to ship a thousand 
pieces within thirty days I will give you a further order for 
three thousand pieces, a thousand to be shipped each 
month for the next three months. You say you have a 
limited output; but you have plenty of room in your 
workshop for more people, so all you have to do is to hire 
some extra hands and get out the quantities I want. 


(Continued on Page 154) 
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glorious moon riding high in the east. A 

Saturday night, and the big dining room 
of the Bonnie Brae Inn was filled with a gay 
company of diners; moonlight parties, most 
of which had motored down to the popular 
road house after the theater, coming from 
the city, ten miles away. Diamonds were 
everywhere, for it was a sporty crowd. Im- 
maculate waiters hurried about, and from 
the raised platform at one side of the room a 
jazz orchestra struggled frantically with the 
clamor of conversation. 

Suddenly the report of a revolver sounded 
above the uproar. It was exactly like firing 
a shot into a flock of singing blackbirds, and 
a dead silence succeeded. A voice spoke, 
coming from aslim masked figure that stood 
in the main entrance. 

‘Sit still!’’ ordered the voice. A heavy 
automatic waved about, menacing and com- 
pelling. ‘‘Per-fect-ly still!” 

The command was obeyed. Over in a far 
corner of the room the silence was broken 
by a woman’s hysterical laughter; a shrill, 
feminine yelp, followed by the noise of a fall 
and a hurried scrambling of demoralized 
escorts. 

“‘Per-fect-ly still!’’ came the voice again. 
“The little lady’s trun a fit—that’s all. You 
big boob wit’ the gray brush, t’row a glass 
of water in her face. . Allright, boys!” 

At the side entrance opposite, a second 
masked figure appeared, carrying a canvas 
bag. Behind him a third man took his station in the door, 
gun in hand. A fourth came in from the kitchen, herding 
before him the scared Korean cook. The man with the 
canvas bag began passing down among the tables. 

“Dig!”’ It was the voice of the leader, standing in the 
main entrance. “ Dig tillit hurts! Hey, you! Stop plantin’ 
that watch under the tablecloth! Leave it lay, leave it 
Now, lady, don’t take off that diamond yet! Wait till the 
deacon wit’ the collection plate reaches you. He’ll attend 
toitfor you. . Perfectly still, gents! Hands on the 
table Per-fect-ly still!” 

The affair proceeded in silence. Already the canvas bag 
was beginning to bulge with its weight of purses and 
watches and diamond rings. Then abruptly arose the 
sound of a scuffle at the rear of the room. The Korean cook 
had attempted to bolt back into the kitchen. The guard at 
the kitchen door met the rush with a brutal thrust of the 
big gun, shoved into the Oriental’s stomach. 

“Here, Charley!”’ he growled. ‘Lay off the rough stuff! 
What’s eatin’ you, anyway?” 

“Chicky burn!’’ squealed the cook, his own peril for- 
gotten in the technic of his profession, now in sad jeop- 
ardy. Hoarse laughter arose from behind the white masks. 

“Now, now, Charley!’’ said the kitchen guard. ‘‘ Keep 
your shirt on! Chicky’s all right!”’ 

“Chicky burn!’ insisted the Korean. ‘I smell um!” 

From various parts of the room came giggles. The 
women of the crowd were beginning to experience a 
certain thrill, not entirely unpleasant. A real holdup! 

A saucy flapper looked up into the white-masked face 
as the collector reached her table. 

“Are you a Ku-Klux?” she demanded impudently. 

**Nix on the clucks, chicken!’’ retorted the collector. 
Indistinctly the girl could see protruding upper teeth 
as the man grinned behind his mask. ‘Quit kiddin’ 
and dig that ring out of your sock, see? Now, now, I 
saw you plant it! Dig, kid, dig!’ 

A roar of laughter came from all over the dining 
room, and the tension broke. Two tables farther down 
a young man with humor lines about his eyes held up 
a fat bill fold and regarded it wistfully. 

“Chicky do burn!” he said. ‘I smell um too!” 

His sigh was heard all over the place as he dropped 
the bill fold into the bag. Again a wave of laughter. 

From the driveway came the sound of an automo- 
bile. It stopped, and presently a serious, athletic 
young man came in, accompanied by a girl. 

“Ladies and gents,” announced the masked man, 
whom the two had not yet noticed, ‘‘allow me to pre- 
sent Mr. I. M. Next and lady!” 

For a moment the two young people stood looking 
about them, puzzled by the nervous laugh that greeted 
the strange announcement. Next instant the boy 
grasped the situation. He snatched the water carafe 
from a table and hurled it at the masked man. The 
robber ducked under the missile and brought his gun 
down upon his assailant’s head with a vicious crash. 
The young man went to the floor in a heap, and the 


|: WAS a beautiful windless night, with a 
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Then He Collapsed Inertly in His Chair Like a Sack of Meal 


girl flung herself beside him, sobbing and exclaiming in- 
coherently, trying to lift his head. The laughter had 
ceased suddenly. 

“Cut the comedy now!” ordered the chief sternly. The 
ugly weapon again menaced the crowd, one thin yellowed 
finger quivering upon the trigger. ‘This ain’t a matinée! 
It’s a holdup, and don’t you forget it, see?”’ 

Once more the affair proceeded in deep silence, broken 
only by the occasional low commands of the collector and 
the choked sobbing of the girl who knelt beneath the table 
beside the sprawled figure of the insensible boy. At last it 
was over. The collector shouldered his clinking bag of 
treasure and passed out of the door. The chief backed out 
after him, the muzzle of the gun threatening the crowd as 
he went. 

“Don’t move!”’ was his final order. ‘‘Not for ten min- 
utes! Any guy stickin’ his map outside the door before the 
ten minutes is up goes home in a crate, see? Perfectly still 
now! Per-fect-ly still!” 

oa 

T WAS an extravagantly sensational picture, filled from 

beginning to end with melodramatic situations of the 
wildest type. Guns, knives and opium dens passed across 
the screen endlessly. And out of the unwholesome and 
entirely improbable presentation a picturesque young dare- 
devil stood forth persistently, a hero. The exhibition ended 


The Korean Cook Had Attempted to Bolt Back Into the Kitchen 
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with the innocent young ; 
clean world wherein she h 
following the dare-devil 
his own world. Old stuf 
cheap brains. 

But to Tommy Mullen: 
bly real and convincing. 
years old, but all his you 
fed on dime-novel lite 
steeped in Nick Carter an 
five-cent heroes, there wa: 
ble in the scene he had j 
was only when he stepp 
walk and the cool night a 
he sighed and came out of 

“Gee!”’ he said. ‘Tha 
picture, wasn’t it, Moi 
made things step around, 

Moira Kavanagh was 
pushed through the dissoly 
looked down at her. 

She was a little girl, | 
his shoulder. She seeme 
of Tommy Mullen’s heigh 

“Say,” he said, “didn’t 

Moira shook her black h 
her Irish blue eyes perple 

“But for the love of F 
Tommy. ‘Me, I thought 

“He killed people!” 
Her voice, too, was troub 

Tommy Mullen laughe 
the movie screen or on tl 
novel did not stir a qual: 
was used to it. Dead men were like per 
particularly thrilling sentences. 

‘Sure he killed ’em!”’ He laughed. | 
one fightin’ fool, that kid!” 

Moira did not reply, but Tommy fai 
was still uplifted by the recent spectacle, 
was busy reweaving the plot wherein he 
the hero. The great moon looked down v 
passionless and indifferent. So many ye 
groping from foolish youth to fut: 
young people left Market Street and 
turning down the badly lighted st 
they passed the dark mouth of Ki 
hand upon Tommy’s arm tightened 

““What’s the matter, kid?” 4 

Moira laughed nervously, looki 
darkness. 

“Nothing,” she said. ‘‘Only—it’s 
It always gives me the shivers. I’m 
horrible, guilty things live down 
things that kill! I’m afraid of the 
awful, Tommy!”’ 

“‘ Aw, say, don’t you be nervous, 
hand came across and closed upo 
clung to his arm. ‘Ain’t I here? | 

Moira smiled faintly, but went on. 

“‘T once saw the pound man ¢@ 
“in a net. The poor thing cried 
gled. It knew it was fighting fc 
it struggled the tighter the net ta 
threw it into the wagon and i 
looked on ahead and—and sa 
dered. ‘‘I thought of that poor d 
she said, “‘all through the pic 
You saw just an exciting game 
I looked on ahead and saw that p 

“Aw, have a heart, kid!” beg 
grinned. = 

It was a likable grin, for Tommy; 
looking boy, of the straight-fea 
ple could not help liking him. 
all her life. They had stopped 
she looked up to say good-by. 
her sweet face, and Tommy be 
the kiss, however, and slipped 

“‘ Aw, Moira,” whispered Tom 
a heart!” 

“You're still thinking movi 
Moira. ‘Wake up!” 

Her own voice was _a trifle 7 
not afraid. Long ago her insti 
heart of the real boy. Ind 
sad roughneck. It could no’ 
and the lack of parental 
him from infancy. But in 
was good stuff. * 

They stood for a moment, t 
turning of the ways, looking at eac 
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shapes of humble. dwellings. 
{ with the faint echo of traffic 
ne from the lighted district 
Above them the indifferent 


id the girl suddenly, ‘why 
ob and steady down? They 
Jerk at Bernstein’s. Billings 
syening.” 
od indulgently. 
for a Chinaman’s pay?”’ he 
say, kid, have a heart!” 
. you a start, anyway.” 
» said Tommy decidedly. “I 
of kale—and get it quick. 


d. 

il. ; 

going to get married, and I 
ar for my wife, and a mink 
‘re. Get me?” 

‘uneasily and edged closer to 


offed, “‘you’re just a boy yet, Tommy!” 

ay scoffed in turn, “A man forty years 

_ you half as much as I do!” His voice 

,. “You know that! Aw, wait, kid ——” 

_ slipped inside the door. The lock clicked 

ommy stood for some moments, uncer- 

jinted. The door opened a crack. 

't so you steady down!” said the girl’s 
over, please, Tommy !”’ 

ira ——”’ 

( and then suddenly cold terror struck into 

art. What sounded like a smothered sob 

|e darkness beyond the crack in the door. 

-f you love me, Tommy ——”’ It was 

whisper. The door closed definitely. 

ted a while, vaguely unhappy. Then he 

{: street. It was nearly midnight, but he 


: Tommy Bent Down and Kissed 
the Edge of the Bruised Place 


was young and there was tumult in his heart. He didn’t 
want to go home yet. Maybe the gang would be at the 
old headquarters, down Kingston Alley. He hadn’t been 
there for a month. 

As he went back up the sidewalk he was filled with many 
emotions. Moira loved him. He was sure of it now. Good 
little kid. Game, too. She had started in at Bernstein’s as 
an errand girl. 

Tough sledding at times, but Moira had stuck. Game, 
all right. 

Carelessly Tommy thought of his own brief years. He 
had spent them just knocking about. He had worked in 
garages, quitting when the impulse struck him, drifting 
and having a good time. He had boxed a lot too. All the 
boys said he had a whale of a kick in his mitt. But Tommy 
liked machinery. Only trouble was that he was too anxious 
to be knocking about. The idea of buckling down to a 


steady job revolted him. But darn it, Moira had asked it 


as a favor. If he loved her —— 
But a shipping clerk! Love of Mike! At Bernstein’s! 
Oh, blah! But Moira had begged him—if he loved her! 


It all came back to that. 

“Me for it, then!’”’ Tommy sighed at last. “I’ll do it. 
But it’ll be exactly like going to the hoosgow.”’ 

He was about to turn down Kingston Alley when ahead 
of him he saw old Mike Lafferty, the cop, round the corner 
from Market Street and start down toward him. He went 

on past the alley, humming ostenta- 
tiously. Old Mike tramped up and 
stopped. 
“Why, hello, Tommy!” he said. 
“Where you been for a mont’?”’ 
“Driving a car for a traveling sales- 
man,” said Tommy. “All over the 
southern end of the state.” 
“Fine business!’’ said the old pa- 
4 trolman. ‘‘You must have pulled 
¢e» down a nice bunch of lettuce, at that.” 

“Oh, no,” said Tommy. ‘Just my 
expenses. But I had a good time.” 

Old Mike shot a shrewd look at him. 

“You'll be gettin’ married one of these fine days, 
Tommy,” he suggested. ‘‘You’re only nineteen now, but 
you'll be twenty-one before you know it. You’ll be cryin’ 
your eyes out that you haven’t got a wad of the green stuff 
hid in the old sock when pretty little Moira Kavanagh 
walks to the church wit’ you.” 

“Aw, quit your kiddin’, Mike,” grinned Tommy. 

“T ain’t kiddin’,”’ affirmed the older man stoutly. ‘Oh, 
well, I got to ramble on home. Me feet are fair killin’ me. 
They been holdin’ up two hundred and fifty pounds of raw 
meat all day, and believe me, boy, they got me sympathy! 
Flat feet is a joke to them that hasn’t them. It’s like the 
tack joke. The tack’s mighty funny till you step on one 
yourself; then it ain’t a joke at all—it’s just plain hell.’ 

Fifty feet away he halted. 

(Continued on Page 176) 
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“Sit Stilt!’ Ordered the Voice: A Heavy Automatic Waved About, Menacing and Compelling. 
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“Perzfectsly Stiltt’’ 
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commerce must lead also in research. Success 

today depends more on mental than material 
equipment. The more we know about a substance, 
the more we can do withit. The vital need of the 
moment in America is for an additional 10,000 highly 
trained scientific investigators, each of whom may 
be used as a teacher or nucleus of research groups. 
Only in such a way can we effectively remedy 
waste, improve government, and rapidly develop 
the basic art of industrial chemistry. If we let 
other nations excel in research we must concede to 
them important advantages and be content to play 
a minor role in world affairs. 

It is a mistake to assume that research must 
always be carried on in a big laboratory supplied 
with intricate apparatus. The fact is that most 
great discoveries were made by men whose chief 
equipment was nothing more than inquisitive, per- 
severing minds. The possibilities of scientific or 
at least systematic investigation for everyone are 
beyond calculation. The steam engine came from 
the kitchen fire, the telegraph from a few pieces of 
wire covered with paper insulation, the wireless 
from the oddities of a little spark gap, and elec- 
tricity was brought down from the clouds by 
Franklin with the aid of less material apparatus 
than the high-school boy now uses in acquiring a 
knowledge of the rudiments of physics. 

It is always impossible to determine in advance 
the ultimate value of new knowledge. A single dis- 
covery may largely revolutionize life. And yet the 
average American evinces interest in the laws of 
materials and the wonders of Nature only when 
they directly affect his health, appetite or comfort. 
Fate has cast us into the garden of the gods, but 
we are content to subsist on weeds. We talk of our 
superiority, but even the Oriental is a better scholar 
and the average European is willing to work longer. 
Our leading position in the world has come through 
greater opportunity and not because we have 
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a higher natural intelligence or exercise greater industry. plain that instead of attempting to take the potash from employed a generation ago, and a hundn 

We have heard much talk about preparedness. Many the plant we should endeavor to learn and imitate the passengers are forced to wait while suc 
people call attention to the fact that the earth has been in process employed by the seaweed in getting its potash tions are carried through. We utilize on 
an almost constant state of war for 10,000 years. Thetruth from water. wood waste, market or consume less t 
is that active, increasing research is the very best type of When a nation stops discovering new things we have the what our farms produce, and lose $2,000, 
preparedness, not only for national defense but for indus- first sign of sure decay. Though progress in research in the _ persisting in the practice of burning coz 
trial peace. The uncovering of buried treasures of new United States has been slow, it nevertheless is clearly evi- human to err, but it is diabolical to perse 
knowledge is the most effective way for a people to dent. More than 1300 American companies have labora- may be surfeited with too much as well ¢ 
strengthen themselves, and then their power in case of war tories, and about 10,000 men and women are employed in little, and America’s chief danger is her 
comes rather as a consequence than as an object. The first them. Most of our corporations engaged in scientific in- If there is anyone who does not believ 
tribe that invented the bow and arrow and the first nation vestigative work have linked up with government agencies, having business and science codperate 
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their enemies. The future of the world depends more on systematic effort to increase the speed of actual accom- throughout the world in recent years shi 
what will come out of the laboratories of Central Europe plishment through an interchange of ideas. In some of It was the research of Frasch that sent 0] 


than on the conferences of rival 
statesmen. The time to start 
work that will take years to bear 
fruit is years before the fruit is 
needed or expected. If we plan 
for cheaper fertilizers today we 
have provided for abundant ex- 
plosives tomorrow. No nation 
has the power to select or con- 
trol the moment of every crisis. 
To act any time, one must be 
ready all the time. 


Potash Problems 


T HAS been the experience of 

every country that as the nat- 
ural fertilizer in the soil becomes 
exhausted the yields of crops de- 
crease materially. The wheat 
yields in many parts of our 
Northwest have fallen. One 
remedy is more nitrogen, and 
this means more research. An- 
other great need of kindred na- 
ture is for a supply of American 
potash. We have plenty of feld- 
spar, but no satisfactory method 
to get the potash out of it. Also, 
we have access to great oceans 
of sea water rich in potash, but 
don’t know how to extract it. 
That this feat will one day be 
accomplished no one need doubt, 
for the thousands of tons of sea- 


from sea water, and the lesson is 
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Science, like eternity, has 
no gray hairs. Even in agri- 
culture, the oldest industry 
in the world, there is a con- 
tinuous order of change. 
This should cause us to re- 
alize that in research we are 
ever only in the beginning. 
All that we know today is 
fit only for the histories of 
tomorrow. Just as there is 
more air for trees as they 
grow upward, so is there 
more new knowledge to tap 
as the existing branches of 
the technical arts spread 
out. For instance, the hu- 
man mind is the most in- 
teresting and important 
thing in the world, and yet 
psychology as a science is 
only now being born. No 
longer do we consider that 
to make a utility of the 
beautiful phenomena of Na- 
ture is a regrettable prosti- 
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ively tri- 
adard Oil 
a program of research that has developed 
king mineral oils that have yielded not 
yearbons for use as gasoline but also 
e derivatives of the benzol.and toluol 
‘was just a smell around an oil refinery a 
nce they threw it away. Today it is 
Did King Coal himself. 


‘ing Out Into the Future 

ists came to realize the great waste of 
\\ttended the use of carbon incandescent 
ved the use. of tungsten filaments, all the 
| the idea and declared that tungsten was 
lement and could not be drawn into a 
‘ey said it was fully as nonductile as 
ion. But notwithstanding all this in- 
he face of a mild skepticism even on the 
gates, Dr. W. D. Coolidge finally suc- 
i; tungsten wire, and the result of this 
snent has been a saving of hundreds of 
w\in‘the nation’s lighting bill. 

1. all this is that we have passed the time 
ven to say that certain elements have 
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do we succeed in getting the belt measurement of the great 
star Betelgeuse than we lose interest in what we have done, 
and set about discovering the dimensions of other stars big- 
ger and farther off. When we were kids the periodic system 
of the chemical elements was the newest and most remark- 
able thing in chemistry, just as oxygen was the sensation in 
granddad’s day, and Harvey’s system of blood circula- 
tion the novelty of his ancestor. We still travel on steam 
railroads, but when we think of the future we pin our 
hopes on electrification. Even some of the diseases from 
which we suffer are new to the flesh, and the methods of 
treating them are stranger still. Scientists and engineers 
everywhere are planning, not the old stunts but new ones. 

It has been only a few years since the introduction of 
the big one-cylinder gasoline engine, that weighed 200 
pounds per horse power. Now we have motors with twelve 
cylinders, and who can say but that before long the average 
engine will have twenty or perhaps will be of a turbine 
type, with an infinite number of blades to take the thrust? 
The Indian who first rubbed oil on his aching joints 
started a line of research in petroleum that is only now 
getting well under way. Before long we shall probably 
be eating modified petroleum products, and it is likely we 
shall wear clothes colored with modified paraffin. 
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tution. 

Also, there is a general 
abandonment of the idea by 
industrial executives that the employment of imaginative 
scientists is a risky speculation, and that research to be 
pure must be sterile. The modern school of chemists and 
technical investigators is not of the class of time wasters 
who would gild gold or paint the lily. They are hard- 
headed, practical futurists, and have no more in common 
with fantastic dreamers than ham has with Hamlet. Our 
present research workers know that success with a new 
process in the laboratory represents merely the beginning, 
for all that can be developed in the laboratory is only the 
nucleus of a commercial process. They also refuse to turn 
over their processes to others, and insist on collaborat- 
ing with the production engineers, so that they will be 
responsible until the experiments have been ended on a 
commercial scale. Even after that the wise research man 
will go with the salesman and help him overcome the 
customer’s difficulties. 


If Research Were Cooperative 


E HAVE entered an age when investigation and pro- 
duction must walk hand in hand. In fact, much 


benefit would result if all our manufacturers were united, 
with a great research laboratory. 


Then, as Dr. Willis 
Whitney has said, 
“The poorest fur- 
nace slag would be 
quickly tried for 
farm fertilizer, 
tested in cements, 
made into glass, 
ground into paint, 
ealendered into 
writing paper, 
blown into ther- 
mal insulation, 
turned into asbes- 
tos, put into dyna- 
mite, or injected 
into medicines.” 
Right now our 
universities might 
greatly help, but 
they are generally 
out of touch with 
the needs of in- 
dustry, and there- 
fore frequently 
choose untimely 
researches; or 
their discoveries 
fail to be applied 
in the most ad- 
vantageous way. 
As industry now 
operates, business 
expediency causes 
many companies 
to enforce secrecy, 
so that competi- 
tors who do not 
share the expense 
of research shall 
not profit by the 
results, and there 
is much duplica- 
tion of work. 

(Continued on 
Page 123) 


ber, after six months of solid sun- 

shine, the Wildcat began to figure 
that enough is enough. Variety is the 
spice of life, and he began to crave 
spice. His definition of spice, outlined 
in long orations to his mascot goat, 
included persimmons, yams, hog-killin’ 
time, the first frost, drizzling rains, 
wild turkey trotting the ridges, shell- 
bark hickory nuts, muscadines, paw- 
paws, religious revivals,steamboat rides 
and the mystery of midnight hunting 
expeditions. 

“Huntin’ ennything, goat, makes no 
diff’runce whut you starts out fo’; 
whetheh you is got a lantern or not, you 
gin’ally meets up wid sumpin. Mebbe 
it ain’t no mo’ dan a baptize f’m de lef’ 
barrel of some henhouse gun. Don’t 
make no diff’runce whut it is, it sho be 
betteh dan de same ol’ sunshine day in 
an’ day out whut dey has in dis Los 
Anxious country. Trouble is us ain’t 
los’ an’ is anxious. I craves mea earth- 
quake o’ a cyclone whut kin move me, 
or de ground, till I opens my eye some- 
whah roun’ Memphis, Tenn-o-see. 
Dat’s whah at ol’ Cap’n Jack is. Ask 
me an’ I tells you one nigger says dat’s 
whah at ev’rythin’ is.” 

Lily voiced a bleat of sympathy. 

“Dere you is, goat, bellerin’ like a 
ol’ steam ingine! Don’t do me no good 
to mention dis railroad bizness. All Ise 
"quipped wid is two hind laigs whut is 
wore plum’ stubby f’m marchin’ roun’ 
an’ roun’ wid dese golf-playin’ white 
folks. Ise bore up undeh golf tools fur 
*nuif wid dese ball-beatin’ folks to reach 
f’m heah to Memphis an’ back. Ain’t 
done me no good. Whut did it git me, 
goat; I ax you?” 

“‘Blaa-a!”’ 

“You sez right! Nuthin’ but blaa-a, wid mebbe a fo’- 
dollar bonus on steady days. Kain’t do nuthin wid fo’ dol- 
lars. Dis heah golf hardly makes us a livin’, let alone 
railroad-ridin’ money. Dey ain’t no boat ennywhah near 
whut a boy kin git a rouster’s job on like he kin in Sam 
Fram’cisco. Ain’t nuthin’ but de same thing oveh an’ 
oveh an’ oveh. . Wish ol’ Cap’n Jack wuz heah! 
Wish Lady Luck would rally roun’ an’ slap a ear towards 
dis los’ chile’s moan.” 

The Wildcat’s moan was interrupted by a summons 
from one of a golf-playing quartet of business men who 
craved action. The victim of too much sunshine and Lady 
Luck’s neglect tied his mascot goat to a fence post near the 
caddie house and walked over toward his potential em- 
ployer. 

“Boy, can you carry double?” 

The Wildcat did not like the “boy” business any too 
well, but it'did not affect the gentleness of his reply. 

“Cap’n, yass-suh! My strength is come back so fur dat 
did I crave to de chances is I could carry trupple or quip- 
ple.” 

At the seventh green the foursome developed a pre- 
viously unsuspected golf lawyer in its midst and forthwith 
it became a quarrelsome. 

“Dat’s dis doggone yaller sunshine beatin’ in on dese 
white folks’ brains. Neveh seed such a place fo’ argufying 
talk. Dese white boys mebbe runs banks or groceries, an’ 
owns autobeels an’ buys dey bootlaig likker by de case; 
but turn ’em loose in dis sun-dried golf orchard an’ befo’ dey 
plays half a game de wah is broke out. *Bout de only way 
dey stays peaceful in de hot sun is when dey chokes down 
de battle ery wid gin. Enny ol’ store-bizness boy gits 
plum’ sweetened up wid mebbe six drinks. Sho 
wisht I wuz back in de Memphis country whah de ruckus- 
cravin’ folks uses cold talk an’ hot lead ’stead of so much 
hot language.” 

The Wildcat held fast to his southbound ambition and 
dragged along until the eighteen holes were played, not 
knowing that his last prayer to Lady Luck had reached the 
compassionate heart of his unseen deity. 

When the game was done one of the bankers, after he 
had grumbled a little at his luck, ordered the Wildcat to 
be at an appointed rendezvous at one o’clock on the fol- 
lowing day. 

“T want you to caddie for a gentleman who is coming 
in from your part of the country. We’re going to play a 
foursome at the Midwick. You be here at one o’clock to- 
morrow and we'll get you.” 


[T LOS ANGELES, early in Novem- 
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UVatil the Wildcat and Lily and Ella Went Ashore at New Orleans, the Trip 
Was Without Incident 


“Cap’n, yass-suh! Sho will! Us an’ Lily stands 
hitched whah at us is till you comes rollin’ by.” 

On the following day the foursome showed up at two 
o’clock. As far as the Wildcat could observe with half a 
dozen sidelong glances, the two passengers in the first long 
nickel-plated touring car were fairly well organized to 
defeat any long-distance hooch handlers. 

“Chances is it’s dis heah hot weatheh whut has delapi- 
tated dese white folks.” 

In the second car, not quite so dilapidated, was the 
gentleman from Memphis for whom the Wildcat was to 
caddie. The Wildcat boosted the mascot goat into place 
beside the driver of the second car and climbed in. From 
subsequent scraps of conversation it appeared that the 
Memphis gentleman was attending an important confer- 
ence of white folks who ruled an’ reg’lated de Fed’ral 
Preserve Bank. . 

““Dese folks is prolly dem bank boys whut buys up all 
de fruit farms an’ makes dem yaller orange preserve.” 

All these idle and inaccurate speculations came to an 
end a mile or so beyond the point where the party had 
picked up the Wildcat, when on the way to the Midwick 
club the first car halted alongside of a high wire fence be- 
hind which paraded half a hundred scraggly-looking os- 
triches. It developed that a genius in the first ear had 
collided with the idea that an ostrich would be a handy 
thing for a sterling citizen to have around the house. The 
quartet of financial leaders got out of their cars and 
rallied around a pint flask of hammered gold. With the 
second:slug one of the mental giants broadcast a mental 
estimate of the earning capacity of a heavy-set plume- 
bearing ostrich. 

“No tellin’ how much the son of a gun would save in the 
household budget for you, Steve. Here you have two 
lovely daughters and a young-looking wife who still craves 
to adorn herself with plumage the same as mine does. No 
American home should be without its ostrich. Figure ten 
million homes saving a hundred dollars a year on ostrich 
plumes alone—that’s a billion dollars! Figger how many 
ostrich eggs you could buy for a billion dollars an’ what you 
could hatch out of ’em. Looks to me like we’re respon- 
sible for all of this bunk about woman’s extravagance. 
Why didn’t somebody think of it before? Here we’re 
criticizing the lovely ladies for spending money hand over 
hand, and never doing a thing in a practical way to relieve 
their distress.” 

“He’s right a million! And furthermore, what I mean is 
when this delayed golf game begins we plays for ball, ball 


and ball, plus one ful 
bearin’ ostrich for the 
that flask!” : 

The flask gurgled j 
third and last time, ar 
a suggestion from 0 
enthusiasts that the 
game be postponed 
include a detour to 
where the life-givin, 
hammered-gold flask 

When the returns 
was discovered that. 
by a thirsty neck, anc 
at an inquisitive bucl 
come over to the fer 
was all about, the 
their chariots and he 
oasis, where in the 
locker room four lives 
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inspection of the pro; 

The golf game beg 
Stancing himself at 
first player kept his 
He continued to ke 
ball. He essayed tw 
inary waggles with hi 
grinning cheerfully, | 
and addressed his co 

“Keep t’head dow: 
t’head. Nourishes { 
gits filled with big ide 
os’rich eggs. Brain’; 
with ideas bigger t 
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getting late.” 

“There you are! 
papers say? Look a 
Gush of Ideas Checl 
Banker. I agree it’s 
wrist watch knows | 
late an’ this foursome’s a tiresome bores¢ 
here can multiply by eighteen I proposes 
for the Southern California Household Ci 
ship. 

“Multiply by eighteen an’ retreat be 
lights ’s far as my humble homestead, ¥! 
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The Wildcat, not knowing what it w 
yet sensing some impending irregular 
fracture the ancient and honorable : 
rolled his eyes in anticipation of 
greeted the orator’s suggestion. __ 
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tens, the foursome rallied on the gre 
a twenty-one and a twenty-three. | 

The Memphis man holed his 
seventh audited stroke. He was 
thirty-six, a forty and a forty-nine 

“Tt’s too much. Nobody can 
forty-nine.” % 

“Nobody has to. Gimme plenty 
anything once. Let’s get this doy 
involved, and you all remember y 
bank examiners. Gimme them - 
leading banker in our midst a gold 
can write with.” : 

In the gathering darkness four 
their heads over the problem of n 
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“Seven times eight sixty-five, as 

Seven times eight got lost in a 
the Wildcat for arithmetic advice. - 
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high as six spots—dat’s as fur as de 
up to twelve, an’ dere I quits, ’ceptir 
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Seven times eight; it’s eight tim 
and carry a five. Two times eigh 
down aseven. Put down a two. 
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de started, the leading job developed into 
‘ort; but after a while, when reason came 
ird, he ambled along beside the second 
welve-mile gait in spite of his embarrass- 
the edge of town the leading citizens in 
les began to realize some of the attendant 
aving their march observed. A quick 
ind a new line of march was laid. 
omobile headed straight for the Southern 
here half an hour later the Wildcat and 
ne-bearing ostrich were delivered to the 
an express agent. 

2 Wildcat quite realized what was going 
icy was thrust into his hand and his ears 
( up with instructions. 

to my King Street house in Memphis. 
‘chor Line packet at New Orleans. Keep 
qn’ bedded down and pratecred against 
yather you strike.” 
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st his long feathers!”’ 

hen us beds him down us shelters his 
‘adorned wid feathehs like a Soopreem 
t2eptin’ de sword!’’ 

id any sword; he’s got a kick like six 
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“Yass-suh! Kain’t do much kickin’ wid dem rope hand- 


~ cuffs on his feet. Us feeds him alfalfa like you said. Us 


weeds out dem feathehs de bes’ us kin. Chances is, when 
he gits cult’vated right,.an’’raked, dem feathehs blooms 
out so thick dat you kain’t find de los’ os’rich inside 0’ 
him no mo’ dan you kin find one o’ dese hairless dawgs in 
a load of hay.” 

The Wildcat said farewell to the white folks, and at 
eight o’clock that night, engaging the aid of one of the 
express messengers in the car, he managed to throw the os- 
trich into a recumbent position calculated to afford the 
ungainly bird a maximum of comfort. Immediately there- 
after, Lily the mascot goat, sensing the end of the day’s 
activities, curled up beside her new companion. 

The Wildcat spread a borrowed blanket over the pair, 
and with the ostrich’s halter wrapped around his own 
wrist he pillowed his head against an outstanding clump of 
wing feathers and began sleeping himself, Memphis-bound, 
to the cadence of the clanking of the car. 

At nine o’clock, of the trio the Wildcat was the only one 
asleep. The change of scene and the unaccustomed quar- 
ters had so excited the nervous system of the ostrich that 
the bird began an angry hissing to relieve its overcharged 
nerves. Warm and comfortable under the blanket, Lily 
awakened and realized that she was hungry. 

One of the mascot’s first principles in the technic of 
obtaining nutriment was to eat whatever was handy, 
wherever it was; and accordingly the goat grazed for-a 
while on the nutriment nearest at hand, which happened 
to be the plumage on the starboard wing of the ostrich. 

Feathers are not equipped with nerves, and all went well 
at the feather lunch counter until the goat began nipping 
pinfeathers close to the awkward bird’s epidermis; at 
which moment, under the blanket, there began a minia- 
ture earthquake that required the combined efforts of the 
Wildcat and the two express messengers to subdue. 

Then the smoke of battle cleared away, and until mid- 
night the Wildcat laid himself’ down between his two 
charges, resolved not to let anything detain him loose from 
no sleep. Now, with her appetite still unsatisfied and with 
the feather lunch counter beyond her reach, Lily devoted 
herself to the convenient business of eating away a large 
section of the Wildeat’s left sleeve. At dawn, when the 
damage was discovered, the Wildcat addressed a promise 
of revenge toward his two-legged charge. 

“De white folks sez you eats ennything. Us sez you 
reaches enny place wid dat long neck; but leave me tell 
you one thing, Ella: One mo’ meal off of my pussonal 
raiment an’ it’s yo’ fun’ral banquit!”’ 

Ella the ostrich looked chagrined, but said nothing, 
while with her conscience crimping under the knowledge 
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of her own guilt Lily the mascot goat hung her head and 
looked sideways. 

““Where did he git the name Ella?” 

One of the baggagemen evidenced his curiosity at the 
Wildcat’s method of addressing the ostrich. 

“Ol’ os’rich belongs to de animal kingdom ’spite o’ de 
vegetable leaves whut crops out on him. Biggest animal 
in de animal kingdom is de el’phant. Dat’s how come us 
calls dis boy Ella. Short fo’ elephant!’”’ He turned again 
to his hobbled captive. ‘‘Uncoil dat neck whilst us ’ranges 
you like de white folks said, befo’ you ’cumulates dis heah 
gluemonia whut sticks in yo’ throat.” 

The Wildcat began wrapping a pair of spiral putties 
about the long neck of the ostrich. When the bird’s re- 
spiratory canals were insulated, obeying his general in- 
structions and realizing that Ella was a delicate bird and 
that the cool weather was apt to ruin him, the Wildcat 
summoned his two white companions to assist him in the 
business of adorning the awkward creature with a heavy 
pair of discarded pants. 

Across Ella’s back the Wildcat arranged a complicated 
system of string suspenders, and then with the addition of 
an old canvas hunting coat that he had purchased for the 
purpose at a secondhand store near the Southern Pacific 
Station, Ella’s protective costume was complete. Again 
hobbles were fastened around the big bird’s feet; and now 
with his charge safe from the variable temperatures of 
the car, the Wildcat laughed his scorn at whatever rough 
weather might await him. Thereafter, until the Wildcat 
and Lily and Ella went ashore at New Orleans, the trip 
was without incident. 

The Wildcat prowled his way through the streets of 
New Orleans, asking questions every block to enable 
varying groups of brunet bystanders to accumulate a full 
idea of his importance, until finally he came to the ware- 
house near which, swinging on her lines, lay the upriver 
packet that was to convey him and the menagerie over the 
last leg of their journey. 

“Whut makes dat big varmint walk so delicate?’”’ The 
question came from an inquisitor of the Wildcat’s own 
color. “Turn him upside down an’ leave him hop aJong on 
his neck an’ he makes mo’ speed.”’ 

“Boy, speed ain’t no object.”’ 
Ella’s defense. 

“Turn him upside down an’ he looks like a one-legged 
bird wid two necks. Whut you call dat circus-lookin’ 
kangaroot thing?”’ 

A chocolate-faced witness, hitherto silent, answered the 
casual query: “Dat ain’ no kangaroot; ain’t seen him set 
none, is you? Dese kangaroots is like dem wah aviation 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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T WAS high noon of the third day north of the Red 
iT River; a frank spring noon on the prairies. All the 

morning nothing except the countless wild game had 
offered life and motion to the eye of Jim Nabours, scouting 
carefully ahead of the herd. But now, as he topped a 
gentle rise, he saw coming toward him from the cover of a 
clump of distant timber the figure of a rider whom soon he 
knew to be a white man. 

He pulled up, sat intent. The rider seemed a not un- 
familiar figure. 

The horseman advanced directly toward him, evidently 
seeing him. As he approached more closely in his steady 
trot he flung up his right hand in the sign of peace. 

Nabours himself rode out to meet the stranger. All at 
once he halted sharply, his hand on his gun. But the 
other paid no attention to the hostile movement, came up 
at the same pace. 

“How are you, Jim Nabours?”’ said he quietly. He 
dropped both his hands to his own saddle horn. 

A scowl came over the foreman’s face. 

“You have broke your word, Mr. McMasters,”’ said he. 
“You are in a risky place right now.” 

“TI come with my hands up,” said McMasters. ‘I’m 
in no more risk than you are. But I am going back with 
you to your own camp.” 

“No! We want no truck with you.”’ Then a sense of 
the proprieties coming to him, he added, “‘ You’re counting 
too damn much on what you done down at the Red. No 
one ast you.” 

“Look at my horse,” said McMasters quietly. ‘‘He’s a 
Fishhook, isn’t he? Yes. And I have been back of this 
herd or alongside of it for three hundred and fifty miles. 
You know that you got my letter, and you seem to have 
followed my advice. You’ve done very well by it. You’d 
have done a lot better if I’d been with you before you tried 
that crossing.” 
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The Leader Rode Straight on in Without Any Salute or Reply 


“Well, we put you out of our camp oncet. We meant 
it. We hain’t held no trial sence then. I haven’t ast you 
in, no time.” 

“Yes; but you don’t seem to be able to keep me out. 
I'll ride this country the way I like, and not even Texans 
can keep me fromit. I have come now because I think you 
need me again, and need me very much.” 

He told his news. The features of Nabours changed as 
he listened. 

“My God!”’ said he. Then, suspicion dominant again: 
“But you was traveling with them people. You went right 
from us to them. Now here you’re back.” 

“T need travel with them no more. I have got what I 
was after. I know who killed my father and Miss Lock- 
hart’s father. Iam coming into your camp, and I am going 
to talk with Miss Lockhart.” 

“She sont you out oncet. We tried you. She won’t 
talk to you—no, not even after what you done. She’s 
never mentioned your name about that.’’ Nabours still sat 
looking at him uneasily. ‘Besides, my men won’t let you 
in again.” 

“No? I have been in your camp more than once since 
you first put me out.” 

“Not that I know of, you haven’t.” 

“No? Jim, who killed that man near the women’s carts 
the night of the big run on the Colorado?” 

“T don’t know who killed him; I only know he was 
dead.” 

“Well, that man was after the trunk you thought that I 
had stolen. Rudabaugh wants that trunk. He sent his 
boldest man after it that night. I was a little ahead of 
him, that was all. You know what happened to him. Now 
you know who did it. Yes, you might say I stole Miss 
Lockhart’s trunk and put it in my wagon. But I stole it 
from Rudabaugh, not from her. What I said at the trial 
was true. Theft from her—why, great Heavens!” 
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He suddenly spread out his hands, 
“T’m a killer now, Jim!” said he 
drawn by a smile that could not come 
back now. The man who says I ever W 
baugh is a liar, and a fool besides. 
I will call it to your whole campful 
“Them’s right strong words,” said 
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years night wrangling for said Rache 
was Rebecca, I. don’t know. Well, am 
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ight about Jacob and the ranch boss. 
me is, I got too damned many Jacobs 
'shere outfit. I wasn’t studying to take 


men hear about old Yellow Hand it’s 
‘Il be glad to pick up a hand that can 
sto. Come onin. I won’t let nobody 
can dig into this further along.” 


no attention to the other men about the 
, who, even after the foreman’s expla- 
ullen and aloof. Without asking con- 
the cook-cart plunder, unearthed his 
yar bag and chose a place for himself 
ippropriated by the other hands. He 
he could, helped himself at the cook’s 
reaking a two days’ fast—all without 
‘nen who once had adjudged him unfit 
,, And in the twilight he walked with- 
ve directly to the camp of Taisie Lock- 
nts. They watched him go. She saw 
dusk; she felt her heart go strangely. 
1> her face calm, her eyes severe? 
asters?’’ she spoke coldly, did not put 
had remained silent, his own face sad 
you come—how dare you come?” 
'd him to be seated; was treating him 
yne of the hands; as though he were 
jereditary friend or ally, not aman who 
but now. It was hard even for his 
Something at last gave way. When he 
was in his voice which she had never 


Idare come? I dared not stay away!’ 
sume on obligations I never asked of 
xe—I don’t know 2 


re you; that’s the thing I can’t help. 
jmowing it. I am the man who kissed 
he dark—yes, I did that. You knew! 
y I was there that night, or why I am 


: He Rode Out Carelessty. 


here now. Forget what happened the other day at the 
river—you’d as well. The woman who doubts me once is 
done with me forever.” 

She could not speak to this new man, savage, impetuous, 
the chill all gone from him. 

“Dare? Idodare! I dare tell you that there will never 
be any other woman in the world for me. I’ll never be 
even the last man in the world for you.” 

Doubt, contrition, fear—a horrible fear that she had 
been cruelly unjust, a yet more terrible fear that he was 
going away—all mingled in the mind of the girl. 

“T cannot possibly understand how you could come. I 
don’t know why you should. Always you put a load on 
me.”’ Her own voice had been more certain at other times. 

His answer came very slowly. 

“A man has an indefeasible right to tell the one woman 
in the world that he cares for her, even if he is going to the 
gallows. I might as well be on my way to the gallows, so 
far as any chance with you is concerned. Chance? Why, 
a chance with you? I’d not give myself one if I could. 
Look at my hands!” 

He extended his hands, long, slender, well kept, so that 
she might see. 

“Tama killer!’’ said Dan McMasters bitterly. “That’s 
what I have become for sake of Texas, for sake of the law, 
for sake of women and children, I suppose. But no woman 
or child for me! It’s worse to be a killer than it is to be 
killed. Well, I know that. But I was mad that night. I 
just thought of what might have happened to you.” 

“Sir, this is not easy to listen to!’’ She sank back on 
her rude fireside seat, trembling. ‘I wish you had not 
come! I wish I had never seen you!”’ 

“T can say the same! But why do you wish that? It’s 
easy to forget me. But I cannot forget.” 

He stepped closer, his voice low. She only shook her 
head from side to side and would not speak. 

“Why?” he demanded again fiercely, and still she an- 
swered not at all. 

“You have nothing to forget,”’ he went on. “It may 
be easy for women to forget—I don’t know. But it is my 
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curse that I can never change—I can’t forget. What I 
want I must have—I can’t change!’’ He sighed. His 
hands dropped, still crooked to clasp her, to grasp her 
arms and hold her fast. 

“Well, say that I come to you now only as a peace officer 
tonight. I have used my own methods. That’s all the life 
work there is for Daniel McMasters. There is no possible 
reward for me except to come to you some time and tell you 
that I have finished the work I started out to do.” 

She sat, her head bowed forward in her hands. A 
cricket was calling loudly in the grass. Presently she 
heard his even voice go on. 

*T know who killed your father and mine. I could have 
killed Rudabaugh three days ago. I ought to have done 
so. I was on the point of killing him. What kept me 
from it? I knew that some one of his men would kill me if 
I did, but that ought not to have mattered—I don’t 
think it would have mattered; we have to take those 
chances in my business. Why did I hold back? Why did 
I wait for another time? I’ll have to tell you! Suddenly 
I thought ‘If these men kill me now I’ll never see her face 
again!’ Wasn’t it silly? 

“T reckon I wanted to see your face again. I’d not be 
honest if I did not tell you that. I, McMasters of the 
Rangers, held back—for that! But this will be the last 
time. I came to your camp—it was a hard thing for a 
proud man to do. Well, now you know why I dared.” 

“Won’t you be seated, sir?’’ Taisie’s voice came faintly. 

“No; you speak too late. I must go. But before I go 
I shall tell you once more, so you may remember it 
always—I love you more than anything else and every- 
thing else in all the world. There’ll never be any other 
woman for me.” 

“Then, why, why?’”’ she demanded hoarsely. ‘‘ What 
is it that you mean when you say that you must go—that 
you never will a 

The cricket in the grass was asserting himself loudly. 

‘Life is short for me,’ he answered. ‘It may be long 
for you. Why should I pretend, who am about to die?” 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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What is There in It for Me? 


T THE last election a number of governors who now 
hold office went in on platforms of economy, and 
though their terms of office are still young, it is safe to say 
that the labors of Hercules lie before them. In all such 
states, whether they be on the east or the west coast or in 
between, there has already developed a situation whose 
truly colossal irony can hardly be equaled. All citizens 
good and true are for economy, but in the other fellow’s 
territory, in the other half or end of the state. 

Nearly all men agree that governmental extravagance 
must be reduced and taxes checked. But those who live 
in the city that contains the state university will have no 
reduction in its budget, suggesting, on the other hand, that 
expenses are far too high in the city that harbors the state 
capitol. What the opinion of those who live near the state 
capitol is need not be told. Highway expenses are conceded 
to be far too great, but the citizenry will rise in mass 
meeting and assert their rights as Americans if anything 
happens to the plans for several new concrete roads in their 
- particular county or district. 

Good old-fashioned economy, unselfishness, tolerance, 
codperation—these must be practiced, of course, but by 
another group of citizens, by the other fellow. A governor 
in a Western state was campaigning for reélection in a re- 
mote district and stopped for dinner in a small hamlet 
where in front of a house he saw a sign, ‘‘ Meals, 25 cents.” 
So he went in, and later told his experiences as follows: 

“T ordered a steak, potatoes, buttered toast and a cup 
of coffee. When I finished I handed the lady proprietor of 
the place twenty-five cents, with a ten-cent tip. She 
looked at me, astonished, and said, ‘What’s that for?’ 
“Why, for the meal. Your sign said you served meals for 
twenty-five cents.’ Folding her arms she looked down at 
me and said, ‘You did not have a meal; you had a feed. 
Your bill is a dollar and five cents.’ The point is that she 
did serve a twenty-five-cent meal, but I had demanded 
something more, which I had to pay for. You are demand- 
ing from your county, your city, your school districts more 
than a meal; you are demanding a feed, and you must 
pay for it.” 

This is an age of high standards in which much is de- 
manded by many people, few of whom are willing to give 
up anything in return. The delegation of work and 
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inconvenience to others is becoming a social disease. Men 
wonder what is the matter with the church, the real trouble 
being that they take such a light dose of religion or church 
attendance that it doesn’t count. Their idea of religion, of 
church, is to be ministered to, not to minister to others. 
Religion, the church, is something for the clergyman to at- 
tend to, or perhaps a few societies and guilds. Anyway, it 
is something for the other fellow to keep going. 

Every evil that afflicts the social, economic and political 
order is studied by thousands of leagues, committees, com- 
missions, associations and institutes. These come and go 
like the waves of the sea. There is tremendous vocal 
enthusiasm, and little is done. As fast as one committee 
proves its incompetence another is formed. Naturally, 
delegated authority can never take the place of personal 
interest and participation. 

Of course not every citizen can participate directly in 
every activity that touches his life. This is a complicated 
civilization. We no longer live in the simplicity of a New 
England town meeting. But it is foolish to expect our 
government or any other part of the existing system to 
function properly if all the work and sacrifice are left to 
others. We cannot expect habits of economy to prevail 
unless we are willing to economize a bit ourselves. 

A group of the leading business men, dissatisfied with 
the progress made in a certain city by the port officials in 
preparing plans for the harbor’s enlargement, quickly 
raised several hundred thousand dollars to organize a 
commission to study the problem. One doubter raised the 
question whether it wouldn’t be better to devote a little 
energy to electing the right sort of officials or even for 
some of the distinguished contributors to give up their own 
time to such official duties. Perish the thought! 

It was a long time ago that the Apostle Paul said that 
the body is not one member, but many, and all subsequent 
efforts to delegate to others the functions of the members 
have proved futile. Size and complexity of organization 
have obscured this truth, but nothing can disprove it. 

We modern Americans are great believers in coéperation 
and the results that it is supposed to accomplish for goy- 
ernment, state and community. But our idea of codpera- 
tion is to form a new committee or employ a paid secretary 
or publicity agent. There is thought to be some sort of 
secret or trick or mystery about it. 

But this much-sought-after and highly prized codpera- 
tion is nothing but the thinking and acting alike of many 
men. If taxes are to be reduced, if a community is to be 
built up, if any desirable result is to be attained, there 
must be the devotion of more than a paid secretary to the 
cause, there must be some modification of the attitude of 
What is there in it for me? or, Let George doit! Kipling told 
England it could not win the war without the everlastin’ 
teamwork of every bloomin’ soul, and that statement 
applies to many national and community problems other 
than war. ‘ 


Look Before You Jay-Walk 


Reeeae of the alarming number of automobile 
accidents calls first of all for legal action, backed by 
public opinion, which shall lessen additions to the number 
of drivers who are unfit to operate a motorcar, and which 
shall punish adequately those drivers already on the roads 
who are drunken, reckless or careless. 

There remains an opportunity for further reducing motor 
accidents by tackling the problem from the other end. 

In many of the motor accidents one of the parties 
concerned is a pedestrian; and not infrequently by con- 
tributory negligence, and occasionally by bravado or 
recklessness, it is the pedestrian who invites the accident 
and is largely responsible for it. Therefore, the enforced 
education of pedestrians who take such chances should 
logically be a part of any effort to bring about safer con- 
ditions on our highways. 

As guiding lines for action in this direction, it may be 
accepted that street and road crossings, as defined by the 
intersection of highways, belong within certain limitations 
to the pedestrian first of all; and that on the roadway 
proper, between such crossings, the vehicle driver has 
prior rights. 


Wherever there are foot pavements t 
is clear and beyond question, at lea: 
sense point of view; and ordinances ar 
of cities and larger towns should an¢ 
attempt to secure recognition of that, 
the establishment of stop signals, h 
officers at fixed points to direct and « 
exercising generally some influence oy 
foot passengers across main avenues ¢ 

This effort, however, so far hag | 
successful only at the busiest of ¢ 
Unfortunately, there persists an idea 
senger that in all cases and in all pla 
rights superior to the rights of those 
This feeling seems to have its genesis 
liefs: First, that as pedestrians outnum 
they are entitled by virtue of their 
to have their way. Second, that vehic 
of its greater potential ability to inf 
be subject to all the law’s restraint an 
the other hand, be given all the prote 

It is exactly here that a readjustmen 
ger’s point of view must be brought 
on the point, as well as ridicule, so f; 
avail. A considerable number of ped 
stinate and even resentful. The prac 
seem to be the prompt and unsparing 
penalties for infraction of regulations 
of roadways and crossings by foot p 

Pedestrians’ rights on roadways 
foot pavements, and at crossings of a 
are not paramount when they involy 
able delay of vehicular traffic or ineo: 
when those rights are so extended by 
passenger as to increase the haza 
vehicles properly operated they ceas 
gether, and any attempt to exercise t) 
with not less summarily than are thos 
operator that put the pedestrian in d 

The fact is that the almost com 
motor-driven for horse-drawn traffic ha 
ditions that bear little relation to the 
even as late as ten years ago. Accor 
greater congestion of vehicles on cit 
degree upon main-traveled roads, has| 
for the more rapid and orderly mov: 
As a result, the former leisurely progre 
across streets is no longer practicable: 
of entailed accident was not thereby | 
more evident concomitant of the ne 
need, in the interests of all concerned, | 
movement of foot passengers across ¢ 
congested roads to those points at 
streets or roads introduce conflicting s 
at which opportunity exists to super 

In respect to control of traffic, = 
been accomplished, largely because, e 
ings, the almost uninterrupted solid} 
makes a crossing to the person of norr! 
unwise if not a physical impossibility, 
such places nothing should be left 1 
mercy of the selfish indifference thatt 
tain class of foot passengers. In taki) 
these pedestrians involve not only ti 
also the security and, to a very large‘ 
mind of the driver and passengers iit 
between which the pedestrian dodges 

When all is said and done, the p 
and acts as if he owns the streets is ‘ 
hog dismounted. Together with the i 
and the young person who remains in}! 
out at the approach of a vehicle to ‘ 
come to it and so frighten the driver, | 
safety and comfort of others. Ther 
good, now that the job of making |' 
drunken or careless motorear drive 
should also label.the pedestrian offett 
and by the injection of’ little commoré 
handling of cases in which such a 
courage him from his practices. 
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PHOTO. BY WEISTER COMPANY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
r Battery of Harrows and Grain Drills on a Columbia Basin Wheat Farm 
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i becoming paralyzed. Anything that 
tf the body at the expense of any other 
tir than helpful. One bad tooth may ruin 
l:piness and efficiency; and a little gall- 
‘ a man to his grave. Good health is 
\ag up all parts of the body simultane- 
iS is the result of building up all sec- 
oimultaneously. On the other hand, a 
}|cessary for a healthy man and a healthy 
féners are the backbone of America. 


ud Water in Politics 
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E epeat my firststatement: The farmers 
m2 of our prosperity. They keep it erect. 
1¢ acklogs of our fires. They keep them 
1e farms are the backstops of our great 
‘Isiness. They prevent us from going to 
ened with defeat. The safety of our 
ie proportional to the number of 
: that we have. No man was ever 
h¢ed flag of anarchy over his own hearth- 
h s that the decline of nations has begun 
f its landowners began to decrease. 
\Gagainst Bolshevism is more successful 
dome owners. Such owners, however, 
It does no good to have a man a land- 
ly mortgaged and in constant fear of 
‘ere must be contentment and a feeling 
i¢the safety of the nation is not propor- 
Nir of farmers, but rather to the number 
. It may be as dangerous to have too 
 thave too few—if the country now has 
bl support. 

"| backbone of the nation because he is 
yative. Of course he goes off at a 


, a 


tangent once in thirty years. Every new generation of 
farmers has to have the economic diseases, the same as 
most children have measles, chicken pox and mumps. The 
last generation had its dose in 1893 to 1897; the present 
generation is having its now. Just about thirty years 
apart, are they not? Whether or not it will take this gen- 
eration about four years to get the poison out of its system, 
only the future can tell. Yet, I repeat, the farmer is by 
nature a conservative. He is a property owner and must 
stand for the protection of property rights. He is an 
employer and must ultimately see things from an em- 
ployer’s point of view. It is well enough for pink professors 
to write about Farmer-Labor parties; but it would be just 
as practical to expect an Oil-and-Water party. A man 
will love a life preserver when he is in distress overboard; 
but he quickly loses his interest in the thing after he gets 
back on dry land. He does not think enough of it to carry 
it home as a souvenir, even though it saved his life. The 
farmers are glad to use labor to help them to put through 
some pet scheme; but if labor thinks it can depend upon 
the farmers’ vote to help increase wages and reduce work- 
ing hours, labor will be most terribly mistaken. 

During the war I assisted Secretary of Labor Wilson in 
the important work of increasing production. With wheat 
pegged at $2.50 a bushel the farmers were, of course, tre- 
mendously interested in our efforts. The farmers then 
thought the Department of Labor was doing a fine work 
and they were very sympathetic with our efforts. Some 
even suggested we should take over the Department of 
Agriculture because labor and agriculture were working 
for the same end. After the war was over, however, and 
the price of wheat went down with a bang, they quickly 
forgot the Department of Labor. Although during the 
war hardly a week went by when we were not visited by a 
complimentary farmer delegation, I doubt if one such 
farmer delegation has been near the department since the 


Armistice was 
signed. They were 
then no longer in- 
terested in increas- 
ing production. 
Reduced wages 
waswhat thefarm- 
ers wanted in 1919 
and 1920. Now, 
of course, it was 
not the function 
of the Department 
of Labor to work 
for reduced wages. 

“The depart- 
ment was estab- 
lished for improv- 
ing the welfare of 
the wage earners,” 
we told the Grange 
Officials, ‘‘hence 
we do not feel jus- 
tified in inaugurat- 
ing any campaign 
to lower wages, 
even for farm 
labor. Let wages 
take their natural 
course. They will 
anyway.” 

“Very well,” re- 
plied the farmers. 
“We thought you 
were our friends, 
but we see you are 
not. Guess we had 
better stick to the 
Department of 
Agriculture, for 
when we farmers flirt with labor we are playing with fire 
and are likely to get our fingers burned.” 

My paternal grandfather was a farmer near Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. He had three sons—one, named George, 
who stayed on the farm until he died from overwork; 
another, named Gustavus, who went as a pioneer to 
Nebraska, and finally settled in Seward, of that state; and 
the third, my father, who became a merchant, although he 
continued to spend much of his time at the farm. 


Overworked Farmers’ Wives 


EADERS who have visited Gloucester know the old 
Babson farmhouse, a yellow gambrel-roofed house 
about a mile from the railroad station on the right of the 
road to Annisquam. It is one of the landmarks of New 
England, having been built over two hundred years ago. 
It was there I spent much of my boyhood. Moreover, I 
have visited often the large farms and ranches of the Central 
West in which my cousins—the children of my Uncle Gus- 
tavus, who went to Nebraska—are still interested. There- 
fore I speak with some knowledge of and sympathy for 
the farmers. They are certainly a hard-working class of 
people. Fora good part of the year their working hours are 
from five o’clock in the morning until eight at night. This 
reminds me of the farmer who always thought an eight-hour 
day meant working until the hour of eight at night! 

Not only do the men on the farm work very hard, but 
in most cases the women and children are likewise forced 
to work. Considering the hours of labor that the individual 
members of the family spend on the farm, statistics cer- 
tainly show that these people receive less per hour in in- 
come than any other group of workers. Hence the farmers 
are surely entitled to help in trying to be relieved of some 
of this drudgery—especially in the case of the wives and 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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A Hick Town 


HICK town is a com- 
A munity where a Ma- 
sonic ring or an Elk 
tooth won’t git us by if we 
hain’t got th’ goods; it’s a 
settlement where th’ presi- 
dent o’ th’ People’s Bank 
is as liable as not t’ bea good 
cornet player, an’ where th’ 
purtiest girl in town gits 
ever’thing out o’ life in one 
summer. A hick, or nine- 
flivver town, isa place where 
ever’buddy knows ever’- 
buddy else’s business, 
where, if a young man steals 
a cow, th’ whole town knows 
that he’s takin’ after his 
gran’father on his mother’s 
side, where th’ postmaster 
cancels stamps with an in- 
delible lead pencil. 

It’s purty hard t’ fool th’ 
people in a hick town. 
Sometimes a feller’]l have t’ 
usher in a church for two 
or three years before he gits 
a good chance t’ clean up 
an’ tear out. Ther hain’t 
much opportunity fer any- 
thing in a little town ’cept 
t’ be good an’ noble, but if 
a feller kin be satisfied with 
one wife, a Sunday suit, an’ 
th’ approval of his conscience, he kin worry along purty 
comfortablelike. But except fer smells an’ opreys ther’s 
*bout as much diversion in hick towns as ther is in th’ cities. 
Occasionally a sign’ll fall on an ole an’ respected citizen, 
almost daily some well-known cow’ll git hit. by an auto, 
sometimes a prosperous an’ widely known citizen’ll fall an 
easy prey t’ some epidemic an’ leave seven or eight thou- 
san’ dollars tied up, occasionally some pioneer citizen who’s 
been feelin’ poorly for seventy years’ll actually die. 

Hick towns are only human after all, so they have ther 
eternal-triangle sensations th’ same as th’ cities. Maybe 
th’ ideal an’ unsuspectin’ husband’ll shoot th’ liveryman, 
or maybe he’ll take his errin’ wife back, but none o’ ’em 
ever cut any ice in th’ social affairs 0’ th’ town agin. 

In a city, where nobuddy néeds any other credentials 
*cept a good front, it’s different. Some folks thrive in a 
city that couldn’ git trust fer a can 0’ cove oysters in 
a hick town. Lots o’ folks blend right in with th’ artifi- 
ciality 0’ th’ city an’ that’s th’ place fer’em. But if a feller 
wants t’ live an honest, quiet, peaceful life, an’ enjoy th’ love, 
an’ garden tools, an’ lawn mower, 
an’ confidence of his neighbors, 
ther’s no spot like th’ hick town 
where ever’buddy’s ont’ ever’- 
buddy—where respectability is a 
real asset, where we kin git on 
committees, an’ where we’re re- 
membered long after we’re gone 
without givin’ fifty thousan’ dol- 
lars t’? somethin’. —Abe Martin. 
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Hollywood Lyrics 


MOVIE actor was Ferdie Fay, 
His eyebrows worked eight 
hours a day; 
He could heave his chest with great 
emotion— 
What ’twas all about he had no no- 
tion. 


The envy of allis Roderick Rand— 

He is famous, popular, wealthy, 
grand. 

Successful, very, was his career— 

He played three days as atmosphere. 


Felix Flipp was a character freak, 

And he only drew seventy-five a 
week. 

Felix wanted to be a star, 

Buthis eyelashes were too short, byfar. 


Four-fingered Fred was a movie 
villain; 

If any were killed he did the 
killin’. 


DRAWN BY R. B, FULLER seed! Hinge 
“‘What is Your Religion, Young Man?" ‘I’m a Baptist, Ma’s a Methodist, an’ Pa’s a Golfer” 
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Those ‘‘Hands Across the Sea”’ 


His courage, however, was overrated; 
He fainted when he was vaccinated. 


The film comedian, Granville Gold, 

Had the high ambitions that artists hold. 
But his highest ambition, as I surmise, 

Was to throw—not receive—the custard pies. 


Cosie Cuddle, the little scamp, 

Was always cast as the lucky vamp; 
But when she tried to vamp the director 
He had two camera men eject her. 


Each year Apollo B. Rosencranz 

Gets a million letters from movie fans. 

But now he’s married, or so I hear, 

He gets only nine hundred thousand a year. 


Gentleman Jim, in his sowp-and-fish, 
Was quite as tony as you could wish. 
He could kiss the hand of his movie wife— 
But gosh, when Jimmy ate with his knife! 
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BABBITT’S ALIBI | 
BY APPLETON HERRICI 


“Well, I’m telling you I tried to ge 
ten dollars ahead, and how could I lea 
dollars ahead?” | 

(Appleton Herrick, who was born i 
1879, was first clerk in an advertising 
vertising salesman, advertising agent, ‘ 
advertising engineer, and finally he ¥ 
consulting engineer. Has lived in Alohi 
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Tees sour ¢ Com PANY ajo 


—soups rich in the substantial kind of real 
food that satisfies a vigorous appetite! In 
planning your meals you will find that each 
of these delicious, thicker soups is “just the 
thing” for many a dinner or luncheon. 
Men are especially fond of hearty soups such 
as these. Each soup contains not only the 
strength-giving broth of fine meat, but is also 
plentifully supplied with meat or vegetables. 
Make your selection for to-night’s dinner! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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trip through Long Island, mainly to try 
out a new car that had not run a thou- 
sand miles. The owner, self-conscious and rather proud, 
was driving. In the party was an automobile engineer, 
superintendent of a big motor-assembly plant. He had no 
interest in the car in which we were riding, however. 

After wriggling out of the traffic on the Queensboro 
Bridge and striking a long winding hill the driver became 
unduly silent. 

He was listening to his new motor. 

““What’s the trouble?”’ asked the motor expert, observ- 
ing the worried expression on the owner’s face. 

“There is an odd knock, a peculiar thump, that I can’t 
quite figure out,’’ he replied. “It doesn’t seem to affect 
the running of the engine though. Can you hear it?” 

We pulled up alongside the road. With the tools avail- 
able there was great testing of wires, spark plugs and what 
not. The steady 
tap-tap did not sub- 
side. 

“Perhaps we'd 
better stop at a 
garage,” suggested 
the engineer. ‘‘ You 
ought not to let a 
thing like that go. 
It might prove se- 
rious.” 

We started ahead, 
passing garage after 
garage, but the 
owner did not stop. 

““T’m afraid of 
these fellows,” he 
said. ‘‘They won’t 
know any more 
about it than we do, 
and they’ll soak us besides. You know,” he added after 
a moment of listening, ‘‘automobile people or somebody 
ought to get up some sort of scheme for standardizing 
garages and the prices to be paid for certair ~ork. The 
average person has no idea what he ought to pay and he is 
afraid to take a chance with a mechanic he doesn’t know 
on the road.” 

“Quite true,” agreed the expert; “but it is the auto- 
mobile man, the garage owner, who suffers. If he could 
establish confidence in the public he would get the very 
business that these fellows are now missing—yours, for 
instance. Personally, I don’t believe you can standardize 
ability.” 

In a village ahead we suddenly spied a huge sign in 
front of a garage, advertising the agency for the very make 
of car in which we were riding. 

“Anyway, I guess I can take a chance there,” 
driver. 

He pulled up at the curb in front of this village garage, 
an unusually active place. A well-set-up young man, 
personality written all over him, left the side of a car 
where he was explaining something to a woman driver and 
came over to see what we wanted. 

“Having some trouble?” he asked. ‘‘ You ought not to. 
ne you’ve got one of our new models. Great motor, 
that.” 

“Yes, but it knocks,”’ the owner informed him, “‘and we 
can’t locate it. If you are not busy, see if you can find it.” 


Bree: of ushad started on an automobile 


said the 


An Agent in a Thousand 


HE young man lifted the hood, tested all the firing 

points with a long screw driver, listened in a puzzled 
sort of way and then removed the wires in turn from the 
spark plugs. The tap-tap was just the same, no worse and 
no better. The man made no attempt at repair, offered no 
explanation. He replaced the wires, put his ear close to 
the crank case and listened for some time. 

“T believe it’s a structural fault inside the motor,” he 
said. “Looks as if some inspector let this one get by him 
without checking it up. It may be a defective piece of 
steel that has worn in the short run that you’ve given it.” 

The automobile engineer pricked up his ears. 

“Think you can fix it?’’ he asked. 

“No,” said the young man, “and you’d better not let 
any of these road mechanics monkey with it either.” 

“Well, what’ll we do?” 

“Go right on running it,’”’ he said. ‘‘ You’ll have to have 
anew motor. If you’ll leave me your name and the address 
of the dealer from whom you bought this car I’ll take the 
matter up with him.” 

“Oh, how about the little secondhand car?’’-a woman 
came across the street to ask the garage man, interrupt- 
ing the conversation. 
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“You'd better not take that yet,” he said. “I think 
two of the gears are broken. Give me a chance to look it 
over. If I think it all right I’ll leave it down at your house 
tomorrow.” 

“Can I drive it?” 

“Oh, sure—if I leave it. Go ahead and use it. If you 
like it you can buy it next week. Don’t worry about the 
price. I’ll sell it to you for three hundred less than I al- 
lowed on it in trade.” 

The woman, apparently perfectly satisfied, walked 


away. 
“No,” said the young man, returning to the subject of 
our car. ‘‘The company guarantees that motor and they 


wouldn’t want anybody using one that knocks like that. 
I'll write and have them give you a brand-new motor.” 

“But what will you get out of it?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he said; “‘but if you stand aronnd here 
long with a motor tapping like that I might, lose a sale or 
two. Any time a car of the make I sell pulls up in front of 
this garage for repairs it’s as, cbad a knock to my business 
as that motor is to your ear.’ 

Just then the telephone - inside. 
went to answer it. 

“Oh, that’s all right,”’ we heard him say. ‘Just look 
under your hood and I guess you'll find you’ve forgotten 
to put the wire back on that spark plug. No, 
I can’t possibly come this morning. Yes, this 
afternoon. I’ll take you out for an hour.” 

“A new woman owner,” he laughingly explained to us 
when he returned. “‘She wants me to come out and give 
her a lesson in driving.” 

“You do that too?”’ asked the motor expert with us. 

“Two or three times a day,” he told us. ‘“‘They always 
want me personally to give them some tips. Good thing 
for the business too.” 

Rapidly he took down the owner’s name and that of the 
dealer. 

“You'll get word pretty soon about a new motor,” he 
said. “If you don’t, let me know.”’ 

“How many cars do you sell a year here?” the expert 
asked. 

“T’ve sold forty-three this year so far—all right in the 
village. I mean that many new ones. That means, of 


The young man 


course, that I have had to ‘dispose of nearly that many . 


old ones.” 

“Have you always sold the same make of car?” 

“Oh, no! I’ve had the agency for several cars. It doesn’t 
seem to make much difference what car I handle, It’s 
service that counts.” 

As a group of women, a committee of some kind, was 
waiting for the young man in the garage, we drove away. 

“Most remarkable young fellow I’ve seen in many a 
day,’’ remarked the motor expert, looking back. “I’d 
like to give a fellow like that ten thousand dollars a year. 
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There’”’—he turned to the ¢: 
answer to your idea of stan 
That fellow has standardigg 
A week later our car owner, to his am 
did get word to bring his car to the mair 
ter in New York and leave it for the insta 
new motor without one cent cost to hi 
was something like an apology in tone, 
“Say,” said the automobile engineer 
saw him, “‘that man’s experience—that ; 
the village—would be of benefit to the au 
and to the public. See if you can ge | 
his methods.” 4 
Not; only would he talk but in 
he agreed to write out some remin 
at his leisure. His pleasure and 
his business. With what little h 
arrangement of some of his materia 
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Usually He Looks at the Wires for a Few Moments and Gives it Up as a Hopeless Job 


room, real estate, building and all=i 
New York City. I’ve sold cars to. 
the village at one time or another; 
I feel that I still hold the esteem o1 
If you’ve ever sold automobile: 
just how much the last statement 
sold a number of them secondhan 
sell his neighbor a secondhand car a 
ship is certainly entitled to a little eli 
I have one competitor, a new man t 
doesn’t dare take any such chances, If{ 
of a rattletrap car taken in trade, he put! 
Jersey. He frankly says it’s the only “ll 


Selling to Easy Spena’ 


1 IS not a very comfortable feeling toll 
of a piece of junk that you sold him | 
you in the eye every time he goes to the § 
the truth, I have sent many an old boati 
unload it on some neighbor who invites 1| 
to parties. At these parties men alwa) 
getting together to discuss their ears 
cars in our village that won’t bear di ss 
with the dealer and the purchaser pre 
help the party a bit. 
I say that automobile selling ought td 
a majority of people, I find, will go in 
automobile much more readily than the\ 
thing else. They will also agree to lai! 
ments. I am speaking of people who / 
small towns and who like to look prosp? 
This spring a woman came into my ' 
big car selling, delivered, for about tw 
dollars. Knowing this woman’s husbani/} 
sure that they could not afford a car oi! 
had bought a bungalow near the water!! 
fore for five thousand dollars on the par! 
“Wouldn’t you prefer, a lighter car # 
gested. “It would be much easier {1 
expense in keeping it up would be far Is 
“No,” she said, “I want that ‘one-2 
long, and I like the color. How much } 
I agreed to allow five hundred d 
and with an additional five hundred 
the new one on time payments. | . 
“Will you let me drive it?”’ ! 
“Sure!” I agreed, but went with her! 
did. | 
Though it is not customary in ‘mos 
point of letting customers drive e ne! 
It adds enormously to the chance sil 7 
to get the feel of the car. 
(Continued on Pe 
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4a fine tribute to the Cadillac that many 
men who represent ideal American 
«manhood place Type 61 unqualifiedly first 
Mng motor cars. 


; 
; 


j 


f; favor is final in its meaning, because such 
oman is an instinctive judge of that 
tzh is excellent and worthy. 


hiloves beauty wherever it manifests itself— 
1 1¢ line and color of a painting, in a passage 
Xquisite music, or in the graceful modelling 


er Cadillac. 


Aveover, she is self-reliant; she frequently 
— 


ie 3) 


eee TA D : O 


joer AC, MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


drives her own car; and her pleasure in doing 
so is enhanced by her Cadillac’s facile, effort- 
less control. 


But her chief characteristic is an impelling 
instinct for social service, and because of 
this, she respects her Cadillac particularly 
for its utility, its sustained performance, its 
sound and unvarying dependability. 


The fact that so many women of this type 
select the Cadillac is clear evidence of its 
leadership in the eyes of those with whom 
quality is the first consideration. 


MaliCw HuleG iAoN 


DIE Re Omlnls 


Le 


we 


Painted for Cadillac by Neysa McMein 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

The husband came around the next day and they bought 
the car. 

I got into the business when a mere lad. And let me tell 
you something: Ninety per cent of the successful auto- 
mobile men started in as kids. To understand and appre- 
ciate the many catches in the trade one must have grown 
up with it. 

My people were not poor, but I was brought up under 
the old theory that every boy must learn a practical trade. 
My father started me out as a plumber’s assistant. One 
day I was helping the boss hang a gutter pipe down the 
side of a building. I was on the outside, about the third 
floor, suspended by a rope, when below me I saw my 
mother coming down the road, driving a car. She was 
wearing big goggles and a purple automobile veil. I 
yelled to her, finally catching her eye. Then I took off my 
cap and waved it while dangling at the end of that rope. 

‘“We are moving to the country, son,” she said to me 
that night. ‘I guess you’ll have to give up plumbing.” 

I protested vigorously and demanded to know the reason. 

“There’s too much hanging to ropes in the plumber’s 
business,’”’ she said. ‘“You were hanging entirely too far 
out and too high today.” 

So she took me in the car and we rode out to the 
country. When we stopped I was under the hood of that 
car in ten minutes and exploring all the inner workings 
when the man stopped me. 

In two days I got a job as a grease ball in a garage, my 
duty being to grease up the springs and joints on cars and 
help wash them. I liked this work immensely. In those 
days anybody who knew anything at all about a car was 
looked upon as a sort of wizard in the community, a spe- 
cialist of note. There were not many cars. So few, in fact, 
that if one came down the road at twenty-five miles an 
hour everybody stopped for a half hour’s gossip about the 
matter. Farmers were continually complaining about 
automobiles frightening their horses. 

I got one dollar and a half a day. In two weeks I pro- 
claimed myself a mechanic. With a wrench and a pair of 
pliers I must have ruined many a machine. In those days 
all anyone had to do to be a mechanic was to look wise, use 
a few technical terms and listen mysteriously to sounds in 
the motor. Owners would let us do anything to their cars 
that we wished. 


Breaking Into the Garage Business 


HE next village—the one in which I lived—had no 

garage. It now haseight. I found an old shack vacant 
and rented it. The next day I hung out a sign declaring it 
a garage. A boy who worked with me as car greaser went 
in with me and we were the expert mechanics. As a matter 
of fact, we ought to have been arrested—or spanked. 

The first job we got was repairing a flivver. The chance 
thrilled us so that neither of us slept the first night. After 
a long and complete diagnosis the owner agreed with us 
that it would be necessary to put a new rear end in his 
car—differential gear and axle. We yanked the works out 
all right and secured new parts. At the end of a week we 
had put in an entirely new rear end. We pushed the 
machine out on the road for a trial. 

I got the engine started, threw it in gear and stepped on 
the gas. The flivver gave a snort and ran backward into 
the garage, tearing out one of the plank walls 
before I could stop it. 

Somehow, we had assembled the driving works 
so that they operated the wrong way. When 
thrown into forward speed the machine would 
run backwards in high. We had to throw it in 
reverse to crawl forward. 

This meant another whole week’s work. Prov- 
ing that we were automobile mechanics at heart, 
though, we explained it satisfactorily to the 
owner by accusing the manu- 
facturers of sending us the 
wrong parts. sf 

On the next job we did bet- ae 
ter, even if I did leave a pair of Y 
pliers in the transmission box 
and ruin one of the gears. 

Very soon it 
dawned on me that 
the only way to 
make money was to 
sell cars and let 
somebody else 
worry about mak- 
ing repairs. I got 
the agency for a 
fairly good car, be- 
ing the first dealer 
in our village. From 
hearing owners talk 
I had gained the im- 
pression that a pur- 
chaser likes to buy 
a car from a home 


The Joke Was on Me. 


“She’s Got it Right at That,’? Whispered a Mechanic to Me. 
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dealer, from someone he knows. That proved to be the 
correct idea. Many agencies have been started in our 
village only to meet with failure because the citizens of the 
town preferred to deal with a person they had known for 
many years. If anything goes wrong with a car they want 
to be able to drive right up to the door and ask about it. 
To establish that homy feeling in a big city is very difficult 
on account of the red tape connected with the so-called 
service stations. The average owner fears that if he brings 
his car in just to ask some questions it is going to cost him 
money. A man likes to be personal and confidential in his 
automobile relations. 

I attribute what success I’ve made to the fact that all 
my customers consider themselves members of a big family. 
Often they come to me with harsh criticisms of their cars, 
assuring me, though, that they wouldn’t say that outside. 

Long before I started my agency I had been watching 
and listening to automobile people and had a pretty good 
line on their weaknesses, so I put in a line of accessories. 
The average person in those days, after buying a cheap car, 
would spend two or three hundred dollars in doodads and 
fancy fixings to make it look expensive and smart. The 
main thing, though, was the dress. 

.* 


A Profitable Side Line 


Y FIRST side-line investment was in goggles, linen 

dusters and automobile veils for the ladies. The very 
idea of a woman riding in a car, as owner or guest, without 
a veil flying behind her head was unthinkable. It simply 
couldn’t be done. I did a big business in furnishing veils— 
mostly green and purple—to young ladies who had been 
invited for a Sunday ride. 

Goggles for automobile riding were absolutely indis- 
pensable. Newspapers never printed a picture or a cartoon 
of an automobilist without putting heavy goggles on him. 
A lot of men even had the glass in their goggles ground so 
as to be the same as the lenses in their spectacles. 

But to ride in a car without goggles—well, that was to 
laugh. They even used to put goggles on bulldogs that 
were taken in cars to make the outfit look sporty, women 
proudly declaring that their dogs would whine and growl 
if the car didn’t go over thirty miles an hour. 

At that time the automobile was simply a fad, not a 
practical means of transportation. To give you an idea of 
the short time in which automobiles have become more 
than passenger vehicles, the first motor trucks ever used 
by an army in the field in this country were sent with 
General Pershing’s expedition when he went into Mexico. 

The manufacture and sale of automobiles became a great 
industry with the invention of the self-starter and the con- 
sequent equipping of all machines with electric systems. 
That was the turning point. That admitted women to 
the market. That’s when I started calling on the wives 
of my neighbors with a new car and showing them how 
easy it would be for them to drive it. 

Before that there were few women drivers and practi- 
cally no elderly men who owned and operated their own 
cars. Many people, I knew, could afford a car, but they 
could not afford a chauffeur. The strength required for 
cranking the motor by hand and the danger from back-fires 
barred most women and elderly men. There were no 
fool-proof cars fifteen years ago. Naturally this held sales 
in check. Even as late as ten years ago a man who could 


“That Radiator is Boiling”’ 


drive an automobile was looked up 
person, a sort of daring sportsman, 
advantage ignorant chauffeurs toc 
then. Now ’most any boy of sixt 
matter—can handle the biggest of 
mystery has disappeared. 

I can remember well how we geo 
self-starter. The early ones were 
were based on the wrong principle, 
generator which furnished current 
enough to crank the car by electricit 
as is done by hand, was the big tric 
tion of that device the automobile 
been many more years developing 

With the self-starter, electrie lis 
rims there was something doing, 
at the start to work toward making 
fidence in me. I never tried to d 
who thinks he can fool women long 

The wise dealer is the one who s 
that is fool-proof. To this day I qu 
man in ten has any clear idea what 
trouble with the ignition system i) 
looks at the wires for a few momen 
hopeless job. Luckily there is often 
many women, too, have no more { 
what makes their car tick, especial] 
stops the electric spark. There 
dashboard of all cars, called 
whether the battery is char 
arrow shows that the battery 
is in motion it is certain th 
and that the battery will s 
explain that very carefully to 
never so much as glance at th 
until the battery goes dead a 
be the matter. 


OMETHING tells me tha 
down on my head, but m 
read about women having e 
bile motors is tommyrot. Ma 
women. Ihave never seen on 
thing about a gasoline engine, 
who earnestly wanted to lear 
enough to apply herself intel 
In a way, I don’t blame t 
all that when it is possible to bi 
Around the cities garages are n 
in and let somebody else do the wo} 
country tours, though, they ont 
take somebody along who d 
Would you believe that I sold i: 
school-teachers one morning > 


showed them the operation of 
lot of people at first think that s ta 
not at all. That comes just rs 
One of the old maids took t wh 
fully for two miles after I had mat 
around a couple of times. at 
The next morni 
fear, they were gone 


ward. “The car so 
go any farther. 
for a long time. 
instructions. Its 
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‘The Good 


/> human tendency to push a success 
ag to greater proportions, cannot 
lolly account for the tremendous 
vard strides the good Maxwell 
pgistering. 


derlying all that the good Maxwell 
x accomplished in the public view, 
n enduring foundation of other 
igs done by way of stabilizing its 
1 ndid success. 


Nolid financial structure has been 
it. Good executive management 
is brought costs under close control. 


MAXW E 


A strong, substantial, distributing and 
servicing organization has been built. 


Finally, manufacturing has been put 
on the sound basis of low-cost, high- 
quality production on a large scale. 


The public was told little or nothing 
of these things. 


But it was quick to recognize in the good 
Maxwell, value expressedin such terms 
of beauty and quality as it has never 
seen belore; and to award to it, almost 
over-night, one of the few really great 
successes in American motor car annals. 


Grd tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; drum type lamps; pressure chassis lubrication; motor- 
¢ ven electric horn; unusually long springs; new type water-tight windshield. Prices F. O.B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added: Touring 
(r, $885; Roadster, $885; Sport Touring, $1025; Sport Roadster, *975; Club Coupe, *985; Four-Passenger Coupe, *1235; Sedan, *1335 


) MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT, 
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REG.U.S, PAT. OFF. 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near G, 


Senator Brookhart 


IFFERENT sections of the country have pro- 
D duced geniuses who have eliminated or sought 
to eliminate or thought they knew how to elimi- 
nate the growing pains of our young and lusty nation. 
From Virginia came the giants who gave us our 
admirable form of government, which so many amateur 
and undersized political architects and artisans are es- 
saying to alter for better or for worse; from California 
came the inventor of the navel orange, who enabled 
cocktail makers to mix a drink in a hurry without hav- 
ing to bother about the seeds; from Massachusetts, in 
recent years, came the gentleman with the mysterious 
green fluid, who, before fading from sight, persuaded a 
congressional committee that he could revolutionize 
transportation by providing motive power for five cents 
a gallon. From Massachusetts, too, came a financier 
who was going to revolutionize the finances of the 
common people by giving them three or four hundred 
per cent a year on all money that they invested with 
him. It remained, however, for the Middle West— 
for the great and sovereign and fertile state of lowa— 
to produce the genius with complete plans for luring 
poverty away from the poor and pushing it onto the 
rich with a dull, sickening thud. 

If the day ever comes, however, when Iowa begins 
to erect statues, fountains, sundials, triumphal arches 
and feeding stations for the ex-rich to the memory of 
Senator Smith W. Brookhart, Republican, of Iowa, be- 
cause of his services in making farming into the first 
sure thing that the world has ever known, she will 
have to share with Missouri and Minnesota the honor 
of having produced him—provided, of course, that 
either Missouri or Minnesota is unwilling to let lowa 
have all the credit. 

He was born in a log cabin in Missouri, and at the 
tender age of seven he lived for a season in another 
log cabin in Minnesota. If there is any political virtue 
in living in a log cabin—and politicians since the death 
of Abraham Lincoln have frequently attained to high 
position with no asset other than the ability to let 
everybody know that they lived in log cabins in their 
youth—then Senator Smith W. Brookhart, with two 
log cabins to his credit, ought to be twice as great a 
statesman as any of the log-cabin group. Even Lincoln 
lived in only one log cabin. 

The subject of log cabins and their connection with 
politics has never been satisfactorily adjusted. A ter- 
rific to-do has been made over the man who uses large 
amounts of money in securing an election to public 
office, but no steps have ever been taken to restrain 
the office seeker from using other forms of wealth with 
which he may have been blessed. Senator Brookhart be- 
comes greatly distressed over senators who have devoted 
large sums of money to advertising themselves to the voters, 
but he stubbornly insists on using both of his log cabins— 
which amounts to fabulous wealth from a political stand- 
point—for advertising purposes. 


The Brookhart Cure-All 


HIS is a matter that might with reason be investigated 

by a senatorial investigating committee, especially since 
practically everything else in the world has been or is 
about to be investigated by a senatorial investigating com- 
mittee. Such'a committee could decide for all time the 
exact market value of a log cabin for political purposes; 
and thereafter, when a candidate who was born in a log 
cabin on a farm ran against a candidate who was born in 
an ordinary house, the nonlog-cabin candidate might be 
permitted to spend seven thousand dollars in advertising 
to equalize the other candidate’s log cabin; or the log- 
cabin candidate might be forced to keep silent about the 
nature of his early living quarters, even though people 
jumped to the conclusion that he was born in a steam- 
heated three-room-and-bath apartment. 

No farmer will ever be able to lose if the senator’s 
ideas are correct; and the result will be that everyone 
in the country will stop taking risks in other businesses 
and professions and plunge headlong into farming. Thus 
everybody will be rich and will live in expensive homes 
with all modern improvements, and the log cabin as a 
breeding place and a talking point for astute politicians 
will vanish from the earth. 

Senator Brookhart is going to do all this by means of 
codperative societies, which will sell and buy everything 
in the world without the use of expensive middlemen, just 
like the ones that obtain in England and Denmark and 


COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Senator Smith Wildman Brookhart. 
the Log-Cabin Senator 


He is Called 


various other European countries, except that the United 
States Government is going to put up the money to run 
the codperative societies for the farmers. 

Skeptics, of course, say that codperatives frequently 
work all right when the interested persons start in at the 
bottom and learn the business from the ground up; but 
that codperatives which are started full-grown by a kindly 
and paternal government almost invariably lose money as 
briskly and energetically as a ten-year-old boy sitting in a 
five-dollar-ante poker game with a lot of Western senators. 

These same gloomy Gamaliels also remark sourly that 
if Uncle Sam hands out a lot of money to start codpera- 
tives among farmers who haven’t the gumption to start 
them themselves, he will be in exactly the same position as 
the fond father who hands out ten thousand dollars to 
enable a pet son to buy into a strange business. Every- 
body knows what always happens to the ten thousand in 
a case like this. 

Senator Brookhart isn’t bothered by skeptics, however. 
He knows that he can make the codperatives work, even 
though some of the others may not have worked so very 
well. He learned all about codperatives from an old 
resident of Keosauqua, Iowa, when he was reading law in 
that pleasant community in 1892. The old resident was 
an Englishman who had been a member of a large English 
codperative before he came to America. 

Thus does Fate move in her wondrous way. If Smith 
Brookhart hadn’t gone to Keosauqua in 1892, or if the 
Englishman, unable to pronounce the word Keosauqua, 
had bent his wandering footsteps toward the more easily 
pronounced Ogunquit, Maine, or Rome, New York, the 
farmers of this fair land might have nothing in sight 
except farming their farms in the regular way. As it is, 
they can look forward to a rosy Brookhartian future 
in which a strong and kindly Government leads them 
periodically to a feed trough full of good things, pushes 


their shining faces into it with g 
wipes off their eyebrows and 
an embroidered napkin—and all bee 
hart and an Englishman struck } 
same time. 
Senator Brookhart was elected 
ticket; but he is not one of those 
tionary souls who put too much fai 
parties. From the moment that } 
ton he let everybody know in 
he was all in favor of a farmer- 
bloc in the Senate and the Ho 
farmers, the laborers, the ex-soldie 
of the nation, organized to force eco 
on the Government. r 
This makes the real Republican m 
ate so ferociously fretful that steam 
emerging from between their collar 
whenever Brookhart is called to thei 


Twenty-One Years in 1 


i ALSO makes the Republican org 
the mouth and throw fit after fi 
semiofficial publication of the Rep 
Committee begins to scream like a st 
that Brookhart’s doctrines are wor: 
that his “bayonet-backed codperai 
versive of the fundamentals of free g 
that “putting our economic process 
a huge political machine under an 
ship between business and governm 
the problem of the farmer and wag 
being made less difficult by the retw 
perity. It will only pile higher and 
of bureaucracy and its twin sister, 
which demagogues and doctrinaires 
heavily loaded the backs of the Ame 

Pet names and verbal bludgeonin 
duce no abrasions on Brookhart’s epi 
been well seasoned and toughened by 
of immersion in Iowa politics, which 
to tan a buffalo hide in eighteen min 
twenty-one years he was usually ext; 
ing someone or something that wasa 
able. He started out by supportin 
running against the railroad candi 
being about as prominent in Iowa 4 


| 


as a mule would be in a kitchenette. 
summoned before the throne of Josep 
as the political ruler of Iowa, 
men and dispensed many favors. B 
taken Brookhart under his wing, but} 
to fight him. So he fought him for five ye 
began to emerge from the water; but’ 
and as soon as it did so the passionaaaey 
that he hurled in every direction cause: 
guish to those who got in their way. He | 
he fought on the side of Albert Cumm 
Progressive governor of the state—andb 
state for him. Then he fell out with Cw 
mins became senator, because of his revé 
railway rates; so he fought him for th 
polled ninety-seven thousand votes to C 
dred and fifteen thousand. Then he fol 
senatorship when Senator Kenyon reg 
judgeship. There were five candidates ‘ 
him, all carefully picked to beat him. 01! 
to get the women’s vote, one to divide ? 
to divide the farmer vote and one to } 
vote, the idea being that Brookhart wol 
the sack. When the votes were coun? 
thousand votes ahead of his nearest cor 
Now all this political activity had not 
to turn the other cheek when the hard 
ticians swung at him, nor yet to reply tc 
remarks with soft answers. It makei 
Brookhart whether he operates in his hdé 
ington, Iowa, or in his adopted tow ° 
D.C. They’re both small towns and }' 
same principle in both of them. Wher}é 
body that wants to hit him he tries to h 
doesn’t care what he hits him with \ 
calls him a name he calls several people 
names. 3 
Brookhart is a gray, colorless-looku 
clothes that look six or eight years 
they were purchased yesterday. His f 
(Continued on Pag 
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|e cake, made with Libby’s Milk by Mrs. D. M. Davis, Lynchburg, Va. Ke 


checkerboard cake won 4p 


5 eggs 
2 cups sugar 
{# cup Libby’ s Milk 
¥% cup water 
1 cup butter 


beaten yolks of eggs. 
milk, 
over hot water. 


chocolate and strip of white. 
makes 4 layers) 


1 large cake chocolate 
4 cups sugar 
1 cup water 


in water. 


vanilla, and spread 


st prize at the Fair 
t she improved it with Libbys Milk 


\aehey fine cake to win 
#2 at the Amelia County 
jrinia. 


«that did it last year is 
dove—a checkerboard 


ey Mrs. D. M. Davis of 
g 

‘0, is her recipe for making 
[tter, says Mrs. Davis, 
ze winner. For when she 
y' Milk she says she found 
n-e flaky, softer and more 


sot fresh longer. 


yhat. With Libby’s Milk 
sts frosting equally rich 
the cream sheused touse. 


fi ‘Spoons of butter fat 
in every can 


sof good cooks like Mrs. 
tw using this milk for all 
sa because it gives 


he can of Libby’s Milk, 
‘ tains 744 teaspoons of 


pure butter fat. The same butter fat 
that makes butter and cream such 
great enrichers of foods. 

Libby’s Milk contains so large a 
percentage of this enriching sub- 
stance for two reasons: 

First, it comes from selected herds 
in the finest dairy sections of the 
country—those favored localities 
where nature has made of shady hills 
and green, well-watered meadows 
ideal pasture lands, and where men 
specialize in raising cows that give 
exceptionally rich milk. 


Then, at our condenseries in the 
heart of these famous dairy sections, 
we remove more than half the mois- 
ture from this fine milk, making it 


double rich. 


Nothing is added to it; none of its 
food values takenaway. Buttobring 
it safely to you who live, perhaps, 
many hundreds of miles away we 
must seal it in air-tight cans and 
sterilize it. 


How Mrs. Davis makes it 


2 teaspoons vanilla 

4 cups flour 

4 level teaspoons baking powder 
1 small cake chocolate 

(10¢ size) 


Beat butter and sugar till very light and creamy. 
Sift flour and baking powder six times 
and add to batter, a litile at a time, alternating with the 
Fold in the whites of eggs beaten till stiff and dry. 
Add to half of the batter the chocolate, which has been standing 
Put in layer cake pans, alternately a strip of 
Bake in moderate oven. 


(For the filling) 


¥% cup Libby’s Milk 


Put sugar, chocolate and water in sauce pan over fire. Stir 
well until it starts to boil. Then let boil till soft ball will form 
Pour over well beaten whites of eggs. 
right consistency to spread; add Libby’s Milk, 
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Add well 


(This 


1 teaspoon butter 
2 teaspoons vanilla 
2 egg whites 


Beat till 
butter and 


“Vapora ted 


This, then, is Libby’s Milk—just 
the finest cow’s milk in the land, 
made double rich! 


See what a difference it makes 
in YOUR cooking 


Get a can of this richer milk from 
your grocer today. Try it tonight in 
one of your favorite recipes—in a 
soup or gravy, a sauce or dessert. See 
what wholly new richness it gives to 
your cooking. And what fine flavor. 

Clip out this recipe for Mrs. Davis’ 
checkerboard cake. Use it on some 
special occasion; see if your guests 
don’t call you the best cake maker 
in your community. 


Write for free recipe folder 


Upon request we'll gladly send you 
a copy of a new folder containing 


simpler recipes sent us by good 
cooks who use Libby’s Milk. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby 
505 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


7% , teaspoons of butter fat 
in every 16 oz. can 


pi LK 


The milk that good cooks use 
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Dempsey mauled Mr. Georges Carpentier 

around a Jersey City ring for three and 
one-half rounds. The gate receipts amounted 
to one million six hundred thousand dollars. For the pleas- 
ure of whipping the European champion Mr. Dempsey 
received something more than three hundred thousand 
‘dollars. For the inconvenience of submitting to a knock- 
out Mr. Carpentier was remunerated to the extent of two 
hundred thousand dollars—American money. 

On the same day and at the same hour two welter- 
weights climbed into a ring in a Southern city of medium 
size. They were scarred veterans of the game, learned in 
its lore and proficient in all its tricks. For ten rounds these 
two tin-eared gladiators fought. One contestant was 
floored eight times and the other six. The bout was 
declared a draw. 

The gate receipts for that battle amounted to thirty- 
eight dollars. Each principal received 25 per cent of that 
startling gross—or nine dollars and fifty cents. 

And for every fighter who receives purses in the thou- 
sands there are hundreds who are paid for their equally 
arduous services an average of about one hundred and 
fifty dollars per bout. Yet the pugilistic game flourishes 

. even as the green bay tree, and for every scrapper who 
retires from the game—and each retirement is reluctantly 
made—ten are launched upon pugilistie careers. 

Little or nothing is known of the professional fight game 
as it flourishes outside the big boxing centers such as New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, New Orleans and Baltimore. 
Still less is known of the fighters themselves, their disposi- 
tions, their manner of living, and when it is remembered 
that the pugilistic profession is no more composed of stars 
than is any other profession one may readily—and cor- 
rectly—reach the conclusion that there is an interesting 
phase of sport history which has never yet been written. 

For instance, the general impression prevails that a pro- 
fessional prize fighter of the so-called ham class is a being 
who appears magically in a ring five minutes before the 
gong, who either absorbs or administers a terrible beating, 
and who vanishes into thin air when the final gong shall 
have.sounded or the fatal ten been tolled. Those who pause 
to consider that this fighter is as much a human being as 
themselves have a hazy idea that he is a brutal sort of 
fellow, given to wild roistering, street brawls, drunken 
orgies and horrid degeneracy. 

In behalf of the thousands of third-rate fighters who 
make a difficult living in the roped arena let me promptly 
state that such a conception is not only erroneous. but 
highly unjust. I am personally—and more or less inti- 
mately—acquainted with more than one hundred third- 
rate professional prize fighters. I have seen precisely one 
fighter in action outside the ring. He was a pink-cheeked, 
tow-headed young lightweight; married, unobtrusive and 
ambitious. It was in the South, and my young friend was 
en route to a dance which was to be held in a small town 
near by. Rain had fallen heavily that day and the proces- 
sion of three automobiles filled with laughing girls and 
young men was held up by a big farm wagon which had 
bogged down in the mire. The driver, a powerful man 
weighing perhaps one hundred and ninety pounds, was 
flogging his horses brutally and swearing with all the pic- 
turesque fluency of the proverbial pirate. 


O THE second day of July, 1921, Mr. Jack 


A Roadside Exhibition 


HE youthful fighter stood it as long as he could. The 

man’s profanity was embarrassing to the girls, and every 
member of the party recoiled from the brutality with 
which he whipped the struggling horses. At length my 
youngster left his car and walked up ahead. 

“There are ladies in those cars back yonder,” he said 
mildly. 

The driver glowered down upon the youth. ‘That don’t 
make a damn bit of difference to me.”’ 

““You’ve got to quit cussing,’’ announced the fighter. 

The driver did not immediately heed his advice. He 
leaned far over and expressed his opinion of the lad in 
terms which were not by any stretch of the imagination 
mistakable. When he finished the young professional 
scrapper looked up at him calmly. 

“Are you coming down or am I coming after you?” 

With a roar the driver landed on the road. Both fists 
flailing, he started toward the grimly smiling youngster. 
That boy set himself firmly, side-stepped a wild swing— 
and hit. He hit just once and he hit hard. He hit from the 
heels. Then wiping off his hands he returned quietly to his 
car. Five minutes later a puzzled but entirely subdued 
wagon driver recovered consciousness, eventually suc- 
ceeded in getting his wagon to the side of the road, and the 
youngsters went through. As they passed I caught a 
bewildered look on the face of the husky driver. 
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By Octavus Roy Cohem 


This does not mean that all fighters are knights-errant, 
but it does mean that in the vast majority they’re a good 
sort; unwilling to fight outside the ring, but dangerous 
when they do. The clash of an amateur and a professional 
is usually ludicrous. If you’re on the lookout for the ulti- 
mate in specialization seek the professional fighter. 

It is perhaps a pity to dispel the illusion that persists 
concerning professional pugilists. One reluctantly ap- 
proaches the task of explaining that a prize fighter is not 
a wicked sort of chap. With equal reluctance is under- 
taken the task of informing the ardent fight fan that his 
heroes do not enter the ring lusting for combat, that they 
give their best at all times solely and simply because they 
are paid to do so, that they do not suffer agony when hit, 
that they are not particularly elated in the calcium of vic- 
tory or horribly downcast by defeat. And, most of all, one 
hesitates to disillusion the regular patron by explaining 
that a knockout punch is ordinarily a painless thing. 

This article has nothing whatever to do with champions 
and near-champions. Those important gentlemen are sup- 
plied with sufficient cash to hire press agents who can write 
reams of far more romantic stuff than this. Too, they can 
have their photographs taken in evening dress or embrac- 
ing their pet Pekingese or in natty yachting costume. 
A champion or a near-champion is a personage who is no 
more typical of the professional fighter than a feminine 
dramatic star is typical of the girlies of the chorus or Babe 
Ruth of the average bush-league ball player. 


Fighting for Fighting’s Sake 


NE might say that the career of a professional pugilist 

is that of a skilled artisan who is well paid for his labor 
but with whom jobs are scarce. He is constantly traveling. 
No less than his best efforts will satisfy the hypercritical 
fans. Ninety-nine out of every one hundred fight clubs in 
the country are small ones. 

They run, for the most part, on a shoestring. And this 
is the way they operate: 

For his services in the ring the average second or third 
rate professional fighter receives 25 per cent of the gross 
receipts and two return tickets from his home to the city 
in which the fight is to be held. In other words, when a 
fight club books a bout between two out-of-town men it 
faces an overhead expense which includes the cost of four 
railroad tickets. Added to this the club must provide new 
gloves for the main bout, bandages—for the hands, not for 
wounds—tape, resin and officials. Too, the club is called 
upon to furnish several preliminaries and a semifinal to 
precede the main go. 

The matter of preliminaries is interesting. In the aver- 


_age city of medium size where the fight game flourishes the 


preliminary scrapper is not paid at all. Not only that, but 
there are more applicants than there are fights. In other 
words, the small-town promoter will inform you that his 
chief diffieulty is in making the best selections. 

Just why this should be the case will always remain a 
matter of considerable mystery. About the best answer 
I can suggest is that most youngsters at some time enter- 
tain an ambition to become champions, and are eager to 
test themselves. Then there is a group of lads who like 
fighting for fighting’s sake. There is yet another classifica- 
tion—the boys who like the spotlight and who enjoy being 
idolized by their friends because of the fact that they are 
fighters. They relish the plaudits of the crowd, the aroma 
of the ring, the joy of physical combat. 

Any man who has boxed before a large and enthusiastic 
audience will tell you that it is well worth all the tempo- 
rary inconvenience that may be caused by the gloves of 
one’s opponent. 

The semifinal bout, however, is usually a matter of 
grave concern to the officials of the third-rate fight club, 
for the principals in this bout demand money. I have 
known as much as seventy-five dollars to be paid for a 
six-round semifinal in a small club, 6624 per cent to the 
winner and 3314 per cent to the loser. I have even known 
the guaranty of the semifinalists to provide them with 
more money than the amount paid out to each of the 
main-bout participants, who invariably fight on a per- 
centage basis. 

I would say, however, that the average price paid to a 
pair of semifinal boys in the fight town of small conse- 
quence is fifty dollars, of which the winner usually gets 
thirty dollars and the loser twenty. These bouts are usually 
as fast as the main events. 

The semifinalists are generally boys who have at one 
time been main-bout scrappers and who for some reason 
have fallen from grace, One of the best semifinal boys 
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A Precarious Busi i 
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Free Color Chart 
“Modern Rugs for Modern 


Homes” is an interesting folder 
showing all the beautiful rug 
designs in full color. From it 
you can choose just the rug that 
in pattern and tone will be most 
appropriate for any room in your 
home. Just drop us a line and 
a copy will gladly be sent to 
you free. 


Rugs that are 
exceptionally beautiful 
and durable—yet low in cost 


Modern housewives know what they’re about! And when 
you find them everywhere replacing their old-fashioned woven 
carpets with sanitary, easy-to-clean Gol/d-Seal Congoleum 
Rugs, you’ve ample proof of the wonderful value of these 
modern floor-coverings. Only by actually seeing these rugs 
can you realize the artistry of their design, their remarkable 
beauty and their perfect manufacture. 


And Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs save hours of tedious labor. 
Just a few strokes with a damp mop make the firm, smooth 
surface spotlessly clean. With Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rugs on 
your floors there’s never a turned-up edge or corner to stumble 
over because these rugs cling tightly to the floor without 
fastening of any kind. 


The wealth of rich colors, the variety of handsome patterns 
and the many practical and labor saving features of Go/d-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs make their low price the more amazing. 


6 feetx 9 feet $9.00 The rugs illustrated are 1% feet x 3 feet $ .60 
4 f : 5 95 idle : Festi F . 

1% feet x 9 feet 11.25 made only in the five large 3 eet 3 feet 140 
9 feet x 9 feet 13.50 sizes. The smaller rugs are Sy iat Le 
9 feet x 10% feet 15.75 made in other designs to 3 feet x 4 Ye feet 1.95 
9. feet x 12 feet 18.00 harmonize with them. 3 feet x 6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South,and west of the Mississippi, 
are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 


(GONGOLEU M 
__Art-Rucs 
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(Continued from Page 38) ; 
this type; a fine, clear-eyed boy who is married, has two 
children, and who is putting all his savings into a new 
bungalow and the commercial breeding of pedigreed collies. 

This chap has fought eight times in the past two months. 
For those eight fights he received a total sum of forty-eight 
hundred dollars. His smallest purse was one hundred and 
eight dollars and his largest fourteen hundred dollars. In 
his one-hundred-and-eight-dollar fight he received a sound 
licking. In the latter he went through a comparatively 
soft fifteen rounds to a cinch victory. But the first bout 
was fought in a city that is not yet educated to patronizing 
the boxing game, and the latter was in one of the wise 
towns. 

This boy is a well-known money-maker. His boxing 
income runs annually between twelve and,fifteen thousand 
dollars. He attained a fair degree of prominence early in 
his career, and the fans of his home town hailed him as a 
coming champion. Then the title holder in his division 
came through on a tour of the country. He was booked to 
fight eight rounds with the local boy, and what he did to 
that gentleman was a sin and a shame. The referee merci- 
fully stopped the bout at the end of the sixth round to save 
my friend from further punishment. 

This youngster knows that he will never reach the top 
of the heap. But he also realizes that fighting is his busi- 
ness and that he is healthy, clean, rugged and capable of 
giving the fans a run for their money. He is in constant 
demand, the real secret of it being that a well-matched 
pair of second-raters will furnish more thrilling action in a 
three-minute round than a couple of near-champions will 
provide in ten. 

This lad is typical of his class. A promoter friend of 
mine was recently desirous of using him, but the only two 
suitable opponents within a reasonable railroad-fare limit 
were not anxious for a meeting, owing to his reputation as 
a hard socker. 

“How about Johnny Mahan?” suggested the scrapper, 
Johnny Mahan, in this case, being not the real name of 
the fighter. 

The promoter arched his brows. ‘He lives in Chicago,” 
was his negative. 

“That’s all right,”’ said my friend. “‘Johnny’s fighting 
frequently now, and he wants the money. He’ll come for 
20 per cent and one return ticket.” 

Johnny came. Only four hundred and thirty-two dol- 
lars was taken in at the box office, because the Chicago 
scrapper was an unknown quantity and the small-town 
fight fan is a eagy individual who demands to be shown his 
goods before buying his ticket. I had been present when 
the match was made and was a trifle apprehensive. I was 
afraid that my friend, in having the choice of his opponent, 
had picked a soft one. 

The fight went the scheduled ten rounds. It was the 
most sensational scrap I have ever seen in my life, eleven 
knockdowns being recorded, one of them a thrilling double 
knockdown. The promoter voluntarily paid the Chicago 
lad 25 per cent instead of the agreed 20 in token of appre- 
ciation for the scrap he had put up. Two weeks later these 
boys were rematched and an eleven-hundred-dollar house 
was the result. This time the fans knew there would be 
a hard scrap. 


The Battles of John L.’s Time 


HE second type of professional is the boxer. He packs 

more or less of a wallop and uses it frequently, but relies 
chiefly upon his ring generalship and elusiveness. This 
type of man is not so popular as the slugger, for, after all is 
said and done, the real gore lovers are the fans, not the 
fighters. They pay to see action and they want it all the 
way. They are not particularly keen about a sparring 
match. The result is that when a promoter—for reasons of 
expediency or economy—is forced to book a clever boy he 
usually stacks him up against a slugger. A whirlwind fight 
is almost certain to result—with the boxer victorious in a 
majority of cases. 

I have seen good fighters drift into a town where the 
game is permitted, in search of a fight. The promoter is 
usually glad to use such a fighter because he does not have 
to pay transportation. But he is afraid that the unknown 
will not draw. Invariably the newcomer will offer to fight 
a semifinal for ten or fifteen or twenty dollars, with the 
understanding that if he wins decisively he will be given a 
main bout at the next show on a 25 per cent basis. He 
goes in, wins, becomes popular with the fans and they 
flock to the club the following week to see their new 
phenom. 

In sending transportation to a fighter the money is sent, 
not the tickets. Usually the visitor will come alone, relying 
upon the club to furnish him with a competent handler and 
thus pocketing the price of the extra ticket. Occasionally 
a local scrapper of some prominence in the far South or 
West will obtain a bout in the East. He will immediately 
begin writing and wiring the promoters along his line of 
travel, offering to fight any good boy for 25 per cent and 
two one-way tickets. This he will do en route to his des- 
tination and returning from it. If he had any reputation at 
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all—and he must have had to get an Eastern engagement— 
he will clean up a nice little sum, and the price of the two 
tickets from his home town to the East and back again 
will be additional clear profit. 

Prize fighters are still in more or less disrepute, this 
prejudice having come to us as a tradition from the early 
days of boxing. Almost to the day when the slender and 
shadowy James J. Corbett wrested the title from the 
mighty John L. Sullivan, prize fighting was anathema to the 
respectable citizenry. 

In the first place, conditions then prevailing were 
utterly different. The battles in those days were brutal 
affairs, fought with bare knuckles or skin-tight gloves, and 
were toa finish. Boxing as an art had little to do with the 
outcome of the test. The police and the public united in 
opposition to the sport. It was patronized by the unde- 
sirables and had little to recommend it, least of all any 
semblance of fair play. The participants and their friends 
spent hours—and sometimes days—in eluding the police. 
Each fighter was accompanied by his gang, and the purse 
usually consisted of the rewards of side bets. The foulest 
tactics were used in deciding the battles. Friends of the 
man destined for defeat would rush the ring and start a 
free-for-all fight, and invariably the referee would declare 
the bout no contest and all bets off. 


Is Boxing Brutal? 


OHN L. SULLIVAN was the last of the bare-knuckle 

champions, but, popular idol though he was, the great 
John L. was no shining example to the growing generation. 
He was at one time a barroom habitué, a heavy drinker 
and a man whose naturally superb stamina took him 
through a ring career. 

It may be said that I admit by inference that there 
remains some crookedness in the fight game, that there are 
yet fighters who are distinctly undesirable. That is quite 
true. It is true also that there are many disreputable fol- 
lowers of other callings. 

To James J. Corbett may be attributed the turn of the 
tide. Corbett, an ex-bank clerk, was of a type never 
before prominent in the ring. Corbett became an idol 
overnight by defeating Sullivan, whom the majority of 
fans had thought invincible. And from that day to this 
the game has improved slowly and steadily. 

But boxing has come to us under a stigma, and those who 
agitate against its continuance often do so from ignorance. 
A word about the game as a sport: 

Antiboxing campaigners point to the knockout as proof 
of brutality. To the mind of the uninitiate a knockout 
is a punch delivered at the end of a horribly brutal exhibi- 
tion whereby the receiver of the punch is stretched uncon- 
scious upon the canvas. It is seriously believed by many 
that an ambulance is immediately summoned to carry 
the defeated warrior to the hospital. 

As a matter of fact, a knockout is nothing at all like 
that. A knockout is merely the incapacitating of a man for 
ten seconds of ring time. There is rarely a football game 
that periods of three, four, five or ten minutes are not 
taken out for injured players. Even in tennis matches 
I have seen a rest ordered because the players had ex- 
hausted themselves by their own apparently innocuous 
efforts. The moment a fighter is forced to discontinue for a 
period of ten brief seconds the bout ends, and the term used 
for that ten-second period is “‘ knockout.” 

Of course a knockout is mcst often the result of a punch 
that produces unconsciousness, but that is an unconscious- 
ness that lasts for perhaps seven or eight seconds. Five, 
ten, fifteen seconds after the referee has counted ten the 
fighter is again on his feet and as well as he was before the 
fight started. The knockout punch is not painful. I speak 
from personal experience. A fighter does not relish it, 
but—save for its effect upon his drawing powers—he does 
not dread it. 

So little are fighters injured in the course of their bouts 
that an hour after being knocked out the average fighter is 
downtown eating a large juicy steak and French fried 
potatoes. 

I am acquainted with one fighter who boxed five times 
in one week and was knocked out in three of those fights. 
Aside from his pride, no portion of him was injured. 

An interesting and amusing thing occurred recently 
which demonstrates with a fair degree of force the tempo- 
rary qualities of a knockout punch. Into a fight club where 
I am fairly intimate there drifted one day a welterweight 
scrapper of some little reputation. 

He was originally from the East, knew that he did not 
possess championship makings, and had embarked upon a 
campaign of popularizing himself in a number of cities so 
as to insure a fairly adequate and certain income. I shall 
call him Battling Logan. 

Logan’s first fight was against a rough, tough, slugging 
youngster from Galveston. The Galveston lad licked Logan 
all the way—but by some freak of twisted eyesight the 
referee saw it otherwise and gave Logan the decision. The 
fans were raw. Somehow when a referee gives an unjust 
decision fight fans become embittered against the bene- 
ficiary of that decision. And so Logan was in dutch. 
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Hard Work and \ma 
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f ou should visit the Peerless factory our engineers 
<1ld tell you a story on precision of workmanship 
Sascinating as fiction. 

frou should question the Peerless owner you 
ve get the same story translated into terms 
if iding pleasure, freedom from annoyances incident 
Cnterruptions of service, economy of operation 


it the like. 


eerless 


The Peerless owner says he never before enjoyed 
such a range and wealth of power, such riding ease 
and comfort; and the is delighted that such qualities 
are possible at a cost of operation so low. 


Whether he is conscious of it or not he owes this 
happy discovery in very large measure, to Peerless’ 
inflexible insistence on the utmost of manufacturing 
accuracy and precision. 


Peerless Body Styles — Four Passenger Touring Phaeton, $2990; Seven Passenger Touring Phaeton, $2990; Two Passenger Roadster 
Coupe, $3400; Four Passenger Town Coupe, 83600; Four Passenger Suburban Coupe, $3550; Five Passenger Town Sedan, $3900; Seven 
Passenger Suburban Sedan, $4090; Five Passenger Berline Limousine, 84390; Four Passenger Opera Brougham, $4900. F. O. B. Cleveland 
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nounced, on Mrs. Wiggin’s leaving, that 
the gentleman about the history had 
been waiting in the outer office for some time, 
Thomas Wintergreen, the owner and deus ex 
machina of the suite of offices here in the Al- 
batross Mutuality and Trust Company Build- 
ing, known more explicitly as Wintergreen Coal 
Tar Products, did not immediately summon 
him thence, but remained an interval in solitary 
seclusion, standing before the Haw- 
thorne Street window of his private 
office, staring down inattentively at a 
civie prospect that—here, from the 
tenth floor—took on the importance 
and individuality of a well-used sheet 
of fly paper. 

That, physically, stretched from Abie 
Gasserman’s Kosher Market and the 
adjacent old red 
jail with its file of 
public parking 
spaces, up for four 
business blocks to 
the courthouse it- 
self—a white con- 
struction, after the 
Pantheon —with, 
just in front, that 
redoubtable civic 
saint, old Gen. 
William Sigelson, 
founder of the pres- 
ent Sigelson Gro- 
cery dynasty of 
Albatross, who in 
his capacity of phi- 
lanthropist and 
commissary benefactor during the Civil War, now, bare- 
headed, his left hand in his bosom, strode forever—forever 
arriving nowhere, like the figures on Keats’ vase—in frock 
coat and bell trousers of cast bronze, on the courthouse 
lawn, in the eye of his appreciative town. 

The fixed bronze gaze of General Sigelson—it had been 
an honorary militia title, the general himself too old in ’61 
for active service—was turned to the junction of Court- 
house Square with Hawthorne and Cherry streets just 
where the fly-paper strugglers were thickest, but his right 
hand pointed inexorably and immutably downward to his 
feet, where a cannoneer of the ’60’s was in the act of thrust- 
ing his rammer down the throat of an old blunderbuss of a 
cannon, with a pile of fat iron cannon balls beside it. It had 
been considered a costly and handsome piece in its day, 
but had fallen out of favor since the World War, sentiment 
leaning toward one of Frau Bertha Krupp’s captured six- 
inch guns, which was clamped near by. 

Mr. Thomas Wintergreen, now, actually saw neither the 
Krupp gun nor General Sigelson’s bronze pant legs. The 
eye of his mind was busy with the scene lately enacted here 
at his shoulder, when Mrs. Blanche Wiggin had read his 
diploma. The eye of his soul—or shall we say its nostril? — 
was busy recapturing, or rather husbanding the aftermath 
of that peculiar subtle flower-sweet fragrance Mrs. Wiggin 
always exhaled. The perfume she used—so different from 
the rather blunt perfumes affected by the ladies of Alba- 
tross, or those Thomas Wintergreen knew. His sister, 
Henrietta, who used an implacable thick violet that smote 
you like a battering-ram; her friend, Mrs. Crystal Page, 
whose approach was heralded by invisible but overpower- 
ing censers of burning sandalwood and sweet gum; Miss 
Mathilde Fry, of the General Political Committee, who 
felled you with a club of white lilac. All the perfumes used 
in Albatross were like that. When you went to church or 
to a reception or a tea they were unmistakable. Also their 
gender. The men exuded bay rum or a faint lilac or gera- 
nium water; the women had, obviously, Japanese, sen-sen 
or violet sachet complexes. In a crowd Mr. Wintergreen, 
who disliked perfume, usually felt a little faint, and at his 
sister’s last at-home he had sworn there was triple extract 
stirred into the pekoe. 

But Mrs. Wiggin was different. When you stood close to 
her—as close as was seemly for a gentleman who wished to 
be seemly, while at the same time, close—you got an 
enchanting, an illusive suggestion. 

Once when Mr. Wintergreen was a very small boy still 
in petticoats, while visiting a grandmother in the country 
he had fallen off a gate, into the arms of a large clump of 
blooming garden lilies. They were cold and sweet and full 
of dew, and as Mr. Wintergreen fell his skirts flew over his 
head, his nose was driven through a spider web impearled 
with these drops. The fall was like a delicious cold-sweet 
bath made of mingled sensations—heavenly aroma, the 
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“They — They Wanted it— From Me," He Said, ‘‘er— Rather Particularly”® 


feathery caress of the downy spider web, the plashing tin- 
gle of the dewdrops, and deep in the lilies’ heart a leit- 
motif of just sweet, clean growing grass. 

When you stood close to Mrs. Wiggin 

And once again, when he was in Florida when the orange 
trees were in blossom, a Gulf wind But we were 
speaking of Mrs. Wiggin. 

It was just as she had finished reading the diploma—and 
was hurting him so again: ‘‘‘We confer upon Thomas 
Cadwalader Wintergreen ——’” Well, what was the 
matter with that? Why did the almost imperceptible 
quiver of amusement occur when she spoke his name? She 
was a rude, incorrigible woman, that was all! ‘“‘Upon 
Thomas Cadwalader Wintergreen,’’’ she repeated—there 
was no need to repeat it!—‘‘‘the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts’’’—and so on, and so on, right to the end. Fe 

It was after this, he had asked her, ‘‘ Will you tell me— 
do you mind telling me, Mrs. Wiggin, the name of the 
perfume you use?” 

Mrs. Wiggin had turned her head slowly and looked 
straight at him. It did not oceur to her apparently that it 
was odd—any more than it did to him—that she should 
be reading his diploma aloud in his business hours; nor 
that he should be asking the name of her perfume. But her 
answer was characteristic. 

“T use no perfume,” she lied composedly. 

Really he had never met anyone who lied more readily, 
immediately, extemporaneously or absurdly. 

Now he had eyed her down. 

““No woman on earth ——” he began gravely. 

Mrs. Wiggin sighed. 

“How ungallant of you! How many opportunities I 
create for you, Mr. Wintergreen—which you promptly 
lose. A man with any sense of chivalry, or of humor 

“T may have no humor. But I am not quite an idiot. 
I have a general intuition on values too. I did not ask the 
price of your perfume, Mrs. Wiggin. It isn’t necessary.” 

Mrs. Wiggin shook her head. 

“There you are wrong. I am a poor woman, Mr. Winter- 
green—constantly becoming poorer under the income tax— 
but I do my little best to trick and betray the public. And 
I am happy to find that I have succeeded with you. Now 
you shall guess the name of my perfume, Mr. Wintergreen. 
It is this way. I cannot afford to have one made, and I 
declined to be Albatrossed. Listen then; there is a French 
perfumer, very excellent, who is putting five types of per- 
fume on the market, designed for five types of women. 
I shall describe these women and name these perfumes as 
they are revealed in our Sunday supplements—and you 
shall discover which one it is—and I am.” 
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The transportation manager sees their dependability reflected 
in lower haulage costs. No loss of time, no expense, no atten- 
tion except for occasional lubrication. 


One simple fact accounts for this dependability and economy. 


Hyatt roller bearings are designed and built to carry great 
loads at all speeds and to endure throughout the life of the vehicle. 


Their continued use for a score of years by leading truck 
makers bears out the correctness of the Hyatt principle; the 
lowered cost records of truck operators everywhere confirm it. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
but both objects, not unpleasurable in themselves, were 
violently withdrawn from him as Miss Mangelson with a 
premonitory knock and slight cough had entered with a 
contract paper for his signature. 

Mrs. Wiggin became statuesque and coldly formal at 
once. The airy-fairy willowy sprite in her became lost.in 
the grave preoccupied woman of affairs. That was another 
quality in her that always moved Mr. Wintergreen to 
surprise. Like her immediate, prolific and mischievous 
lying on occasion, her adequacy against undesired discoy- 
ery of the aforesaid sprite was no less sure. She made an 
abstract gesture of withdrawal. 

““Very well, then. Ishall tell Miss Fry of your decision.” 

“Quite so—er—do, please,’’ murmured Mr. Winter- 
green, who had forgotten precisely what had been de- 
cided—if, indeed, anything had. He had an overpowering 
wish to take Mrs. Wiggin out to the elevator, to propel her 
gently along with the tips of five fingers on the back of her 
sealskin jacket, but Miss Mangelson’s eye restrained him. 
He said, “‘Quite so—thank you!”’ once more, bowed again 
very formally, sat down and signed his contract paper, and 
waved his new visitor for a few minutes’ respite. 

And-now Mrs. Wiggin’s call was but memory, and he 
hadn’t even her handkerchief. Not that he was certain he 
wanted it. Nor that Mrs. Wiggin’s contact had been un- 
diluted pleasure. There was a gadfly element of pain in 
being with her. He had known it from his first hour with 
her six weeks ago. A pain—the merest mocking shadow 
that yet had a tingle of stimulation in it. It was a form of 
self-penalizing that made him willing to be flayed by Mrs. 
Wiggin. The woman certainly had no mercy—along cer- 
tain lines. Besides, she had brains! Equally—along cer- 
tain lines. 

“‘And I do dislike a brainy woman!” thought Thomas 
Wintergreen, and he had the confidence of uttering an 
acceptable male ritual. 

Not, of course, that Mrs. Wiggin’s brain was the kind 
that would ever cave in her chest—it wasn’t the top-heavy, 
really intellectual sort, but rather subtle, pervasive—sug- 
gestive of the nuances in her list of parfums. She was 
literary—or thought she was. 

She had come to Albatross to live about two years ago, 
and she wrote verse, for which she had had some excellent 
notices and a great deal of vogue in Albatross. 

She had given Mr. Wintergreen a signed copy of her 
second little book, A Bridge of Wind, bound in royal 
purple. He didn’t care much for the verses, but hadn’t 
dared to tell her. 

One of them was called The Legend of Mirador. It made 
him think of cigars: 


There is a lake named Mirador 
(Poison water! Poison water!) 
Green as envy; green as jade, 
With white-gold lilies overlaid, 
Tall hooded arums brooding o’er 
The stilly sheet of Mirador. 


And on it floats a dead white maid, 
(Poison water! Poison water!) 


° 


Well, what could Mrs. Wiggin expect? It was a case for 
a sanitary corps, not a poet. And what was the idea of 
composing such a thing? 

“Blanche Thorndyke Wiggin is a poet who paints with 
bold colors,” had run a clipping she had shown to him. 
Bold, was right. Though in itself a harsh adjective, per- 
haps, to associate physically with anyone so feminine. 

For his part he preferred the stabilities, the older classic 
types of literary expression—Shakspere and Cidipus Rex 
and John Milton and The Lady of Lyons and Aux Italiens. 
Last Christmas he had revived Owen Meredith’s Lucile 
for three suffering friends. 

His eye sketched in the corner of his diploma. A love of 
the classics is what you got out of a college education—if it 
had taken properly. He doubted if Mrs. Wiggin had gone 
through college. She had evaded such questions, had inti- 
mated that school was difficult. Quite possibly a woman— 
a girl, then—with so irreverent a spirit had been expelled. 

Then what right had she to read his diploma aloud— 
in the way she had? That laughing way. Laughing at 
him—or rather at hisname. And what right, anyhow, had 
a woman named Wiggin to laugh at a man named Winter- 
green? 

True, other people—he had suffered more or less through- 
out his life! Even in his own family! 

Standing with hands in his pockets Thomas Cadwalader 
Wintergreen—tall, very personable in his pleasantly expen- 
sive, carelessly worn gray tweeds, with the little touch of 
distinguished gray smoking out the sandy-brown hair 
above his temples; with his well-shaped head, frank 
pleasant blue eyes and very boyish smile, in spite of his 
forty-two years—looked out over Albatross City to the 
more remote cup of brown surrounding hills that meant 
Salmagundi County, and realized what a gross injustice 
such ribaldry was. 

The names of his forbears the Cadwaladers—an offshoot 
from the Philadelphia tree—and where was better blood? — 
and the Wintergreens—dating from old Thomas himself, 
a valiant old scout who had come in one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago behind an ox team and had opened 
the first sawmill, a fact lately very strongly recalled to him— 
were literally interwoven with the texture and historic tra- 
dition of Salmagundi County and the City of Albatross; 
had very appreciably helped to make them what they were 
today—if they were anything. Here, then, was no meat 
for ridicule, however light, or gayly intended, but a matter 
vested in the marrow and bones of a decent communal 
life. And flippant Mrs. Wiggin and his godless young 
nephews! Thomas Wintergreen winced, frowned slightly. 

He had borne during his boyhood and college days the 
usual torments of byplay, puns, ragging and allusion inci- 
dent to the wearer of any obvious or mirth-evoking name. 
Like men named Penny and Bone and Twine, he had 
served his apprenticeship before infinite moss-bound jests, 
long since grown pointless and boresome. Maturity had, 
he believed, exhausted any humorous possibilities! But he 
had been mistaken. Even in his own family! 

Night before last, facing a light snow squall, he had 
walked over to Trevor Street to see his sister and the boys. 


“I Will Say Something,”’ He Cried, “‘if it’s the Last Word I Ever Do Say! You are the 
Cruelest, Silliest, the Meanest, Most Unscrupulous Flibbertigibbet I Have Ever Met!” 
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Again Oldsmobile has accomplished the 
seemingly impossible. An Oldsmobile 
Four has climbed Stone Mountain in 
Georgia. No other car has ever been able 
to climb it before. 


This great bald and roadless mountain— 
the largest single pile of granite in the 
world—presents every possible obstacle 
to ascent by automobile. But Oldsmobile 
has made the conquest. So-important 
was this achievement considered that 
motion picture news reels are flashing the 
event before theatre audiences through- 
out the country. 


And in the West an Oldsmobile Four 
has established another phenomenal 
record. This car ran from Sacramento to 
Reno and climbed the famous Slippery 


Send for illustrated hill-climb booklet “Speaking of Power’ 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Actual photograph of Oldsmobile stock touring 
car reaching the dome-like summit of Stone 
Mountain where no car had climbed before 
Any faltering on the part of the engine during 
the ascent would have meant a fall to 
the chasms below 


Oldsmobile Four Brougham 
Boasts a Record-Making Chassis 


Ford Hill with gears sealed in high—a 
feat never before accomplished. The hill 
is a mile long and is noted throughout 
the West for its extremely sharp pitch 
and its “hair pin” turns. 


These and many other famous events, 
including the climbing of Mt. Diablo in 
California and the Apache Trail in 
Arizona, prove that in power and stamina 
Oldsmobile Wins by Comparison. 


On such a chassis is built the beau- 
tiful Oldsmobile Brougham. The man 
who drives a Brougham has the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that under the 
eraceful and comfortable body. of his 
car, is a chassis which makes its. warm- 
est friends where hills are steepest and 
the going hardest. 
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what an easy task it should be to be 

President, I asked General Sawyer 
one day to tell the cold facts about life in 
the White House, about how the President keeps well, 
and I discovered an obvious truth—a fact so obvious that 
it is overlooked more than it is considered. The President, 
like all the rest of us, is a human machine; but unlike 
many of us, he is not master of his own life. He cannot 
do as he pleases even when it comes to looking after his 
own health; so, as a matter of fact and not theory, Gen- 
eral Sawyer has to see to it that the President keeps well. 

Disregarding for the moment the responsibility which 
rests upon the physician to the President, let General 
Sawyer, who sees the President at least twice each day, 
reveal the secret of the President’s health. It contradicts 
the statement I just made, but I shall come back to that. 

“To understand how the President keeps well,’’ Gen- 
eral Sawyer stated during one of several interviews in his 
office in the War Department, ‘‘requires first of all a con- 
sideration of the President’s physical inheritance. The 
President comes of a family of English, Scotch and Dutch 
stock, which endows him with both physical and mental 
strength. With this splendid physical development, he 
has two very important requirements for the upkeep of 
health—he does not worry and he always keeps himself so 
actively engaged that he has no time for self-introspection.”’ 

Reduced to a few words, it will be seen that the Presi- 
dent keeps himself well because of his active will; but his 
present state of health has a fight every day with events. 
The conflict is in fact between the mind and the body. 
President Harding exercises and relaxes his mind and lives 
on the inherited, the accumulated and the reserve power 
of his human machine. 

This is the conclusion I came to after studying General 
Sawyer’s observations. He knows that the President does 
not exercise enough and that he is sacrificing too much of 
his physical vitality. He told me why, and I shall give the 
reasons after I have sketched the history of a day in the 
White House. 

A typical day at the White House begins at seven or 
7:30 in the morning, which is the President’s rising time, 
according to General Sawyer, who comes in early each 
morning to learn how the President rested, to make any 
medical or clinical examinations which may be necessary. 
Doctor Sawyer does not go to the White House because 
the President wants him or needs him but because the 
general wants to know the exact physical condition of this 
human machine before it begins the day’s work. When 
General Sawyer left Marion, Ohio, after forty years of 
practice, he gave up all his patients but the two occupants 
of the White House, and so long as they are in his care he is 
not going to take any chances. 


AN ALL of us know the fiction about 


The Exactions of White House Life 


“TNROM the doctor’s standpoint,”’ said General Sawyer, 

“the President is kept well by watching closely for 
every sign or symptom which may indicate that his physi- 
cal being is in the least way off the track. He is a splendid 
patient, because he obeys all orders explicitly. He never 
argues as to the propriety of directions, but is always 
ready and willing to carry out such professional orders as 
are given him. Because his father was a physician and his 
brother one of the leading alienists of our time, he has had 
much contact with doctors and knows much of medicine, 
and consequently many of the causes which lead to disease. 
Because of this he is often able to see for himself a red light 
indicating danger, which he avoids by simply changing 
his course.” 

The President, you will observe, obeys all orders, as 
General Sawyer said, except one! He does not exercise 
enough. Why? Weshall learn later. Our story still deals 
with the early morning hours at the White House. 

“President Harding,’’ General Sawyer continued, “‘is 
today the hardest worker; puts in more hours and gives 
less attention to himself physically than anyone I know. 
It is interesting to me to observe each day the government 
offices opening at nine o’clock and closing at 4:30, indi- 
cating that out of the large administrative family consist- 
ing of thousands of employes, the majority measure their 
services and their duties by the seven and a half hours 
which they are expected to render each day and are then 
at liberty to engage themselves as they see fit the remainder 
of the day. 

“Very different it is with the President. Every day since 
coming to Washington the President has been engaged in 
the urgent and trying affairs of business from 7:30 in the 
morning until about 12:30 each night.” 
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ith Brigadier General Charles Elm 


As there are no eight-hour days for a President, what 
does he do after breakfast, after he has enjoyed a good old- 
fashioned American meal of ham and eggs and coffee? 
Following breakfast, which is the only family meal and the 
one he enjoys the most, the President reads the daily 
newspapers, those published in Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York or Baltimore. 

When I asked General Sawyer which newspaper was the 
President’s favorite paper, he looked at me with an inqui- 
sitive smile as if to imply that I should have known better 
than to ask such a question. : 

“You know,” he replied, “‘the President publishes one 
of the best newspapers in the country.”’ 

But I learned through my query that President Harding 
does not read newspapers as you and I do. When he takes 
up a paper the first thing he looks for is something some of 
the rest of us are interested in after we have glanced at the 
headlines. In the first place, the first-page news probably 
interests us more than it does the chief executive, because 
it is news to us, while frequently he knows more about the 
news than the newspapers. The President of the United 
States not only makes news by writing messages to Con- 
gress, letters to public men and by making appointments 
and comments upon policies but he receives. through the 
government departments telegrams, letters and reports 
from every part of the world. President Harding, himself 
an editor and publisher, is today in a position where he 
scoops the world every day. | 


Daily Drudgery and Routine 


O QUITE naturally the President does not read as we 

do—that is, as some of us read. He goes through the 
newspapers in his study before he goes over to his office in 
the executive wing of the White House. The first news he 
peruses relates to sports, particularly baseball. In this 
respect the President-editor is usually scooped. Asfond as 
he is of all sports, as much as he would like to see the big- 
league games, he has to enjoy his sports through the 
printed page. 

From the sporting page President Harding turns to the 
business sections of the metropolitan newspapers and 
reads the market reports, the financial articles and com- 
ments, the business statements and the daily detailed 
reports of economic, industrial and agricultural conditions, 
because he believes that trade is the barometer of where 
we are as a nation. : 

The fact that the President turns to the business sections 
of the big dailies is evidence that the prosperity and prog- 
ress of the country depend not alone upon the Government 
or upon business but upon the harmonious relationship 
between the two. The news from our industrial and agri- 
cultural centers—and the market reports—is the first to re- 
flect the influence of governmental policies and activities 
upon the nation’s business life. Whenever there is less gov- 
ernment in business and more business in government it 
is registered in the business sections of the papers. 

Between nine and 9:15 A.M. the President goes to his 
circular office in the executive wing. Prior to this the 
White House staff has opened all the letters, copied all the 
telegrams and cables and received the innumerable official 
reports and letters which come by messenger from all gov- 
ernment departments. If the mail trains have run on time 
a copy of the last edition of The Marion Star is placed on 
his desk, and when it is not there President Harding always 
asks for it, although he does not at the moment. have 
time to read it. 

The number of letters and telegrams the President 
receives varies from a few hundred each day to many, 
many thousands. When the country is in the midst of a 
public debate on such questions as taxation, the bonus, the 
tariff, or when there is a grave crisis abroad, thousands of 
telegrams and letters reach the President every twenty- 
four hours. These are all read carefully by the President’s 
secretaries, who apprise him of their contents, while the 
President himself reads all the messages time will permit, 
because they give him a cross section of public sentiment. 

Early in the business day, too, the President receives the 
famous Yellow Journal, a collection of editorials and news 
dispatches from scores of American newspapers scattered 
throughout the country. Because these clippings are 
pasted on yellow paper, this daily survey of the press was 
labeled long ago by White House employes the Yellow 
Journal. As the number of copies is limited to one, it never 
circulates outside the White House. 
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Single-Six Touring Car, 
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facture, and unite to that fineness a moderateness 
of first and after cost, without previous precedent. 


The steadfast maintenance of a sales demand 
without parallel in Packard history, and the 
insistent demand by distributors for more cars 
than Packard is able to supply, the car’s 
splendid behavior and marked economy—all these 
justify the confidence expressed three years ago. 
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this Summer 
600 Round Trip- 


STEAMSHIP FARE 


F you have planned to 

see Japan, go this sum- 
mer. Good accommoda- 
tions are still open for June 
and July on the Great Gov- 
ernment ships operated to 
the Orient from San Fran- 
cisco by the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. 


The round trip to Yoko- 
hama includes 26 days on 
the South Pacific, with a 
day’s stop at Honolulu, at 
a cost of only $600. Foran 
extra $100, you can spend 
eight days in Japan. 


The next sailings will be: 


President Wilson . May 31 
President Lincoln . June 14 
President Taft . June 28 
President Cleveland July 12 
President Pierce . July 26 


Since these new U. S. 
Government ships began 
to ply over Pacific Mail’s 
famous ‘‘Sunshine Belt to 
the Orient,’ it has been 
necessary to apply for book- 
ings far in advance. “Take 
advantage now of this un- 
usual opportunity. 


Send This Blank 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Division P.M. E2475 Wash., D. C. 


Please send without obligation the literature de- 
scribed above, I am considering a trip to the Orient 
O, Europe O, South America DO. 


My Name 


My Street No. or R.F.D. 


Town Pe f)) {ee a SE RTS 


For sailings and accommodations address: 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


508 California St. 503 So. Spring St. 
SanFrancisco,Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 


10 Hanover Sq. 
New York City 


Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
him, appointments which last many days 
until the dinner hour—seven o’clock. 
Such is the workday of the head of the 
nation, excepting twice each week, when 


| the cabinet meets at eleven o’clock, or dur- 
| ing the two periods each week when the 


President talks to the Washington corre- 
spondents, or when he breaks away for a 
quick game of golf at Chevy Chase or the 
Columbia Country Club links; but when 
he does this, the general added, President 
Harding breakfasts at six o’clock. 

But throughout the ten hours, from 
around nine in the morning until seven in 
the evening, President Harding has been so 
closely confined to his desk, he has conferred 
with so many callers and read so many let- 
ters and telegrams or reports that he has 
had no opportunity of doing any thinking. 
He has had no time to prepare messages to 


| Congress or pass upon government policies, 


with the result that after dinner at night he 


| begins his second day’s work. Up in the 


White House study, the present editorial 
sanctum, the chief executive studies the de- 
tailed reports which have been submitted 
and upon which he must base his decisions 
or his messages. Here he writes his mes- 
sages and statements in longhand, as he did 
the editorials for The Marion Star long 
before he became a United States senator. 
Here in his editorial chair he drafted his 
message on the Disarmament Conference; 
here he prepared the foundation for his 
veto of the Bonus Bill; and here he is 
studying today the Near-Eastern war and 
the economic eruptions of Europe. 


Much Work, Little Play 


““The President’s address to the Senate,” 
according to General Sawyer, who calls 
every night at the White House and spends 
some time with the President alone in the 
editorial room, ‘‘when he submitted to that 
body the treaties which resulted from the 
conference on the limitation of armaments, 
was prepared in the main and concluded 
between the hours of midnight and four 
A.M. He had held a reception to two thou- 
sand people early in the evening, and al- 
though tired and worn, he worked until the 
early morning hours to get the treaties to 
the Senate at once to meet the plans of 
some of the Senate leaders. 

“On one of his trips to the South,” said 
the President’s physician, ‘‘I recall he had a 
great number of briefs regarding Federal 
prisoners which required his personal atten- 
tion, which took his time until late at night 
in order that the reports submitted to him 
by the Attorney-General’s office might be 
reported back to Washington promptly. 

‘One of the marked characteristics of 
President Harding is that in all the momen- 
tous affairs of government he has always a 
specific plan of procedure. If you recall 
when it came to the scrapping of ships he 
had the details so completely worked out 
that particular vessels were named. To the 
thinking man it must be apparent that all 
these matters must have careful considera- 
tion and must necessarily be worked out at 
times when other matters are not pressing. 
When the majority of Americans are in bed 
the President is still working in his study, 
because he wants to be sure of his ground 
before he goes ahead.” 

In this way two days are crowded into 
one, with the result that exercise, diversion 
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and relaxation are not on the White House 
program. Since he has been President, Mr. 
Harding has played golf an average of three 
times each week, which is less than the time 
former Presidents Wilson or Taft spent on 
the links. It is much less time than the late 
President Roosevelt spent on outdoor exer- 
cising. 

Naturally Doctor Sawyer is concerned 
about his patient. President Harding does 
not even take many evenings off to go to 
the theater, though he delights to attend. 

“T often have great concern with the 
little physical exercise the President takes,”’ 
General Sawyer confided to me. ‘‘ Admiral 
Rixey, physician to the late President 
McKinley, told me only a few days ago 
that in his opinion President McKinley 
would have overcome the effects of the 
wound he received at Buffalo had he been 
in better condition. He said that because 
Mrs. McKinley was a patient the President 
denied himself physical exercise. Because 
of this, when he came to battle with the 
consequences of his wound, he was unable 
to put up sufficient resistance to overcome 
the infection and he lost his life. 

“‘The other day when I told the Presi- 
dent that he was laying up too much adi- 
pose tissue, and still not keeping up his real 
physical strength, he said to me, ‘Doctor, 
what should I do?’ I replied, ‘There are 
only two ways to overcome your over- 
weight, and that is to take more exercise 
or eat less; and to eat less means that you 
reduce in a way your physical strength and 
resistance,’ and he answered, ‘Doctor, 
your suggestions are all right, but I can see 
my way clear to follow only one of them— 
to eat less. I can fast or eat less, because 
that will take less time from my work; but 
I do not see any possible way in which to 
exercise more.’”’ 

The reason is that he not only lacks the 
time but President Harding is sensitive; 
not sensitive to public criticism of his poli- 
cies or appointments or his work, but sen- 
sitive to the display which accompanies the 
exercise and relaxation of a President. No 
one in Washington today enjoys riding 
horses more than President Harding. He 
has one of the finest saddle mounts in the 
country, but he seldom rides. Why? Let 
Doctor Sawyer answer. 


Cramped by Formality 


“Tf I could throw a blanket on the horse 
as I used to do on the farm,”’ the President 
said to Doctor Sawyer one day when he was 
urging him to ride, “‘if I did not have to put 
on a special uniform and be followed by a 
staff of service men, I should like to ride.” 

So it is with golfing or cruising on the 
Mayflower or taking a vacation. The 
President of the United States is not free to 
do as he wishes. He is surrounded by work, 
conventions, precedents, official etiquette; 
but above all he is handicapped by a public 
impression that he has the easiest task in 
the world and can do as he pleases day in 
and day out for four long years. 

“It’s a great life if you don’t weaken,” 
said the President one day to General 
Sawyer when the latter asked him why he 
did not use his influence with the President 
of the United States and ‘“‘have him ap- 
point you as postmaster at Caledonia. I 
will endeavor to reéstablish myself in a 
country practice, and between us we can go 
back to Marion County and live the real 
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PERMANENT ENAMEL 
BANE DON: STEEL 


Eight years ago, when Dodge 
Brothers originated the all-steel 
motor car body, they took 
advantage of the absence of 
wood in the framework to bake 
an enamel finish on the surface 
of the steel. 


In a vast series of electric ovens, 
especially designed and built by 
Dodge Brothers’ engineers for 
this process, three distinct 
coats of black enamel are 
successively baked on the steel 


at an intensely high temperature. 


The result is a finish so hardy 
and durable that it seldom 
requires more than a good clean- 
ing and polishing to restore the 
original brightness. 


Even in sections of the South- 
west where alkali in the soil is 
especially destructive to body 
finishes, Dodge Brothers enamel 
retains its beautiful lustre after 
years of wear. 


(C8 Semper ep BROTHERS 


The price of ‘the Touring Car is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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3 
THE 
Hanover 

Shoe 


Styled for Comfort 
Built for Wear 


Style S28AD 
Tan Scotch Grain 
Sport Oxford 


HERE is one Hanover 

standard—the highest. 
For more than a quarter 
century it has been rigidly 
adhered to—never varied, 
never compromised. 

The use of best leathers, 
skilled workmanship, dis- 
tinctive yet non-obtrusive 
designs—these qualities have 
always distinguished The 
Hanover Shoes. 

Substantial men, who in- 
stinctively seek the best in 
footwear, know they can 
rely also upon the constant 
comfort, the ingrained qual- 
ity, and underlying rugged- 
ness of Hanover Shoes. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 60 Cities 


We make Hanover Shoes 
in our own factories and are 
the only shoe manufacturers 
in America selling exclusively 
through our own stores. If ° 
there is no Hanover Store 
near you, we will fit you from 
Hanover. Write for our latest 
style catalog. 


THE HANOVER SHOE 
HANOVER, PA. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little 
Men are staunch, serviceable, good- 
looking as Dad’s. Designed for 
growing feet. Made from best 
upper and sole leather obtainable. 
Shoes your boy will be proud of. 
$2.50, $3.00 and $3.50. 


Little Men’s Brown Russia 


Blucher Lace Shoe 
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OT long ago ec>nomy was the supreme 

order of the hour, the dceminant con- 
sideration in every corporation that was 
determined to keep its head above water 
and survive the period of painful readjust- 
ment through which every business and 
individual in America was then passing. 

When either a person or a corporation 
devises a system of economy which is essen- 
tially constructive, instead of being merely 
an example of energetic and determined 
work with the financial paring knife, this 
achievement surely deserves as much at- 
tention as the invention of a successful 
system for breaking the bank at Monte 
Carlo. 

A certain Western railroad—the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul—has saved 
$1,000,000 in a single year through a sys- 
tem of this sort, and there is excellent 
reason to believe that its plan is available 
in part or in whole to every railroad in the 
country. It seems equally certain that 
many other roads might profit substan- 
tially by the adoption of this plan, or of 
certain features of it. Then, too, it requires 
no powers of vision to see that large manu- 
facturing concerns may find this railroad’s 
plan of waste saving adaptable, at least in 
certain particulars, to their needs for rigid 
economy. 

The distinctive feature of this railroad’s 
conservation and waste-saving plan is that 
it is a system which brings to bear upon 
problems of material conservation and 
reclamation the active interest of every 
department of the road by having each 
department represented on a central recla- 
mation committee, and also by having an 
able and experienced man from each major 
department constantly employed in travel- 
ing the system from end to end, directing 
the work of district and local committees 
organized on the same plan as the central 
committee. As an ‘example of intelligent 
organization work this system of reclama- 
tion committees is outstanding and ad- 
mirable. 

The central reclamation committee has 
a member from the purchasing department, 
the store department, the maintenance-of- 
way department, the engineering depart- 
ment, the motive-power department and 
the general manager’s office. 

A glance at the personnel of the travel- 
ing representatives of the central committee 
is well calculated to inspire confidence in 
the work. 


Homemade Efficiency Experts 


For example, the field representative of 
the committee in the matter of motive- 
power equipment has been forty-one years 
in the service of this road and knows every 
part of a locomotive almost as thoroughly 
as he knows the alphabet. The represen- 
tative of the car department has a record of 
forty-three years with this road, and can 
go to a pile of car-equipment castings and 
tell at a glance to what type of car any 
particular piece belongs and whether or not 
it is obsolete. 

One of the traveling inspectors sent out 
by the central committee is a specialist in 
forest products of every kind, and has 
spent thirty-nine years in the service of the 
company, passing upon timbers, lumber, 
ties, sills, beams, piling, fence posts and 
every kind of forest product used in rail- 
road construction or equipment. He is a 
master in the grading of lumber and in the 
knowledge of the woods best adapted to 
every railroad purpose, as well as of their 
proper treatment and handling. The in- 
spector of roadway materials has been in 
the employ of the maintenance-of-way 
department for forty-nine years, and quite 
naturally knows every item involved in the 
construction, maintenance and equipment 
of the railroad track system to the minutest 
detail. 

One of the most important features of 
railroad operation is the signal system. 
This department is represented by a special- 
ist who has been with the road for sixteen 
years and who is intimately familiar with 
all types of signal material, crossing bells, 
interlocking plants and the insulation of 
trackage to the end of securing a perfect 
signaling system. 


These examples are sufficient to indicate 
the thoroughness with which the conserva- 
tion and reclamation work of this railroad 
is prosecuted. Incidentally it is worth 
while to emphasize the fact that this job of 
saving money and materials is not placed 
in the hands of efficiency experts, but is 
carried on by men who have seen many 
years of active service in their specialties 
on this railroad system. In fact the theo- 
retical efficiency expert hasn’t so much as 
a look-in so far as this organization is con- 
cerned. From top to bottom this system 
is worked by men who know every detail 
of their tasks from long experience. 

Take what may be termed the field or 
district feature of this organization, for 
example: At the big shops in Milwaukee, 
Dubuque, Minneapolis, Miles City, Tacoma 
and Deer Lodge there are subcommittees 


consisting of members from the storekeep- - 


ing, the motive-power and the mechanical 
departments, upon whose shoulders rests the 
responsibility of pushing this work of rec- 
lamation and conservation. Also, there are 
subcommittees at the rail mill and the frog 
shop. Again, there are special committees on 
maintenance-of-way materials and struc- 
tural materials used in bridges and build- 
ings. In short, at every important point the 
saving of every kind of material is covered 
by putting the job in the hands of men who 
have spent years in handling those mate- 
rials and have developed expert judgment 
as to their use and value. 


Stocked Up Like Santa Claus 


The railroad storekeeper is an outstand- 
ing figure in this drive for greater economy. 
Left largely to his own devices, without 
special pressure to enlist his interest in 
economy for the company, his capacities 
for tying up capital in articles which are 
not needed in his territory, or which be- 
come obsolete before being called into use, 
are almost unlimited. In fact the natural 
psychology of the railroad storekeeper 
tends to exert a constant urge in this direc- 
tion. The test of his efficiency as he sees it 
is having in stock the things that are 
needed in his territory when they are 
needed. He isa storekeeper for service, not 
for profit; hence the test of turnover is not 
brought to bear on him at regular intervals. 

He is the official Santa Claus of his 
district so far as material supplies are 
concerned, and it is difficult to imagine a 
Santa Claus being greatly worried because 
he has articles in his warehouse for which 
he has not received requests. His main 
concern is that he shall not be caught with- 
out anything when it is called for; this is 
his definition of being a good railroad store- 
keeper. The inevitable result of this 
psychological attitude is to get all the stock 
he can, and having secured it to give little 
or no thought to those portions of his stock 
which rest undisturbed and uncalled for 
from month to month and year to year. 

When it is remembered that a district 
storekeeper of a large railroad handles 
more than 40,000 different items, two im- 
portant considerations are instantly ap- 
parent. The first is his huge capacity for 
tying up funds; the second is the fact that 
he would have to be a superstorekeeper to 
understand the active service value of all 
the items in his stock. There are scores of 
articles in the stock of every storekeeper 
about the probable demand for which he is 
comprehensively ignorant. He doesn’t 
know whether he will need 2000 of them or 
two dozen. In this situation his natural 
tendency is to play safe by ordering what 
he guesses to be a plentiful supply. This 
road has seventy-seven storekeepers. 

Here is where the traveling specialist 
comes in. He knows the service demand 
of every article in his special field, and 
every time he enters the warehouse of a 
storekeeper he has a keen eye for articles 
in stock that are examples of bad judgment 
in ordering. Often he finds a cache of items 
which are badly needed at other points on 
the road but which are dead stock where 
he has located them. 

For example, one time a traveling in- 
spector from the car department was going 
through the stock of a storekeeper at the 
headquarters of a logging division of the 
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Wherever You Go 
Champion Spark Plugs Are for Sale 


Wherever you drive this summer, you will find depend- 
able Champion Spark Plugs sold by dealers whose one 
desire is to give you the greatest spark plug satisfaction. 


Everywhere along the highways you see Champion 
billboards—more than 10,000 of them. Let them 
remind you that close at hand is a dealer who knows 
that Champions are better and are outselling because 
they deserve to outsell. 


Thousands of motorists, instead of putting in one or 
two new spark plugs, are installing complete sets of 
new Champions. 


They have come to know that a fresh Champion in 
every cylinder means better engine performance and 
an actual saving in gasoline and oil. 


Champion scientists proved these facts by exacting tests 
in the laboratory and on the road. They found that all 
spark plugs become less efficient with continued use. 


The tremendous stress of even normal service gradu- 
ally decreases the intensity and efficiency of the spark. 


The flame does not spread fast enough through the gas. 
An increasing proportion of the compressed mixture 
fails to burn. The residue forms carbon. This causes 
a loss of power. Eventually the engine may be seriously 
damaged. 


But if a full set of Champion Spark Plugs are installed all 
this trouble is avoided. Power and pickup improve. The 
engine has new life. Costly repairs are not necessary. 


So, make certain that you have dependable Champions 
in your engine—a full set. You will identify them by 
the Double-Ribbed core. More than 40,000,000 are 
now in use. Six cars out of every ten you meet on the 
road are Champion equipped. 


You are entitled to the best spark plug satisfaction. 
Champions will give it to you. 


Look for the Double-Ribbed core. Buy Champion Spark Plugs by the set. A type and size for every 
engine. Any dealer interested in selling you the best spark plug satisfaction willrecommend Champions 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 


HAM PION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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LANE 


Ther Children’s uldren 
will love its cedar- 
fragrant memories 


Down into the distant years this 
LANE Cedar Chest—the bride gift 
superb—carries its ever-glowing 
charm. Cleanliness for dainty gar- 
ments—security for furs and wool- 
ens—lasting protection for favored 
treasures—an unusual decorative 
grace. To every woman, these quali- 
ties mark the LANE as the chest of 
her heart’s desire. 


Each of the many LANE sizes 
and styles, in plain‘ or period de- 
sign, is as beautiful as exacting 
care can make it. Each is moth- 
proof, dust-proof, damp-proof. Only 
genuine red cedar heartwood is 
used, finely processed and perma- 
nently joined. The LANE Cedar 
Chest is as artistic as a jewel-box, 
sturdier than a trunk, as accessible 
\ as a dressing table drawer. 


LANE Cedar Chests 
may be bought as low 
as from $12 to $15 up- 
ward. For permanence 
and sure protection as 
well as beauty see that 
the name, LANE, is 
burned inside the lid 
of the chest you buy. 
If your furniture dealer 
or department store 
cannot supply you with 
the genuine LANE, 
write to us for name 
of dealer who can. 


ee 
THE LANE COMPANY, Inc. 
Altavista, Virginia 


Formerly 
The. Standard Red Cedar Chest Co., Ine. 


0? 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
question every recommendation for pur- 
chase which was put up to him by the fore- 
men of his division. It would be scarcely 
possible to find a clearer example than this 
one of the way in which the traveling spe- 
cialists of this railroad have fostered and 
developed a new spirit of practical economy 
from one end of the system to the other. 

Commenting on the peculiar kink of 
railroad-storekeeper psychology which is 
illustrated by this instance, Mr. Homer 8. 
Sackett, chairman of the central reclama- 
tion committee, says: 

“This tendency to purchase unnecessary 
supplies and supplies in unnecessary quan- 
tities is one of the most difficult things with 
which we have had to contend in our drive 
for a kind of conservation and reclamation 
work which has already resulted in a saving 
to the company, in a single year, of a round 
$1,000,000. The typical storekeeper will 
hang to unnecessary items in his ware- 
house—those for which he has no real use— 
as stubbornly as he would to a case of 
fine old bourbon put into bond when the 
Eighteenth Amendment was onlyawild day- 
dream. In fact, at the outset of this move- 
ment it was virtually useless to call upon a 
storekeeper to make out a list of the items 
in his stock which could be spared without 
detriment to the service. He simply 
couldn’t find any such articles. He 
couldn’t see them when he looked squarely 
at them, and when they were pointed out 
to him by the traveling specialists of the 
road he seemed to feel that he was the vic- 
tim of a conspiracy to take something of 
value away from him. Consequently he 
did not propose to give up anything with- 
outa fight. This, I repeat, was the attitude 
of the average storekeeper at the outset of 
this campaign for economy in the purchase 
of railroad supplies.” 


Minimizing Fool Orders 


“This attitude has been almost com- 
pletely changed to one of hearty codpera- 
tion in which the use of good common sense 
is the rule rather than the exception. To- 
day we are moving and redistributing an 
immense amount of misplaced material. 
The extent to which this work obviates the 
necessity of buying new stuff is difficult if 
not impossible to state in exact figures, but 
it is very large. With respect to many sup- 
plies, amounting to a heavy total, we are in 
the position of a man who finds in the pock- 
ets of his old clothes unsuspected deposits 
of money which he has overlooked and for- 
gotten.” 

Another big feature of railroad economy 
developed by this drive is that of the elim- 
ination of obsolete items. A few months 
ago the chairman of the reclamation com- 
mittee decided that a thorough revision of 
the master stock book would result in about 
as effective a bit of economy as could pos- 
sibly be secured. This conclusion was also 
based on his knowledge of storekeeper psy- 
chology. Personal investigation and the 
reports of his inspectors demonstrated 
the fact that in replenishing his supplies the 
storekeeper used his eyes rather than his 
intelligence. One storekeeper—and a typi- 
cal one too—made this explanation of the 
manner in which he formulated a supply 
requisition: 

“T just take a stroll down through the 
storehouse and when I see a bin which is 
beginning to get low or is nearly empty I 
jot down an order of the item which it con- 
tains. When I have made the round of all 
the warehouses I generally have quite a 
list of the things on which we are low. 
These, combined with the special demands 
from foremen, make up my requisition.” 

Ordering by this process takes no account 
of obsolete items and obsolete patterns. 
Fashions in railway cars, locomotives and 
equipment of every sort are changing al- 
most as rapidly as the styles in feminine 
apparel or in automobiles. This means that 
hundreds of items in the railroad store- 
keeper’s warehouse which were current last 
season are obsolete today. As all items of 
railway supply are ordered by number from 
the naster stock book, it is easy to see that 
the most effective way to prevent the re- 
ordering of obsolete parts, castings and 
other items is to eliminate them from the 
master stock book. This storekeeper’s bi- 
ble contains a list of fully 50,000 items and 
competes in size with the famous book of 
estimates from which the Appropriations 
Committee of Congress extracts the infor- 
mation needed in its important work. 

The work of rewriting the master stock 
book is known among the specialists who 
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did the job as The Great Reduction. The 
new edition of this important book is a fine 
example of forcible emaciation, being about 
one-half as thick as a copy of the preceding 
edition. In the matter of car castings, for 
example, 49 per cent of the listed items were 
eliminated, while in locomotive castings 
and parts 1200 items were thrown out as 
obsolete. 

““So long,’’ says the chairman of the cen- 
tral reclamation committee, ‘‘as the old 
patterns are carried in the master stock 
book the storekeeper insists on reordering 
them, despite the fact that they may be of 
a type out of use for ten years. The com- 
plete revision of the stock book makes it 
impossible for the storekeeper to reorder 
an obsolete item, particularly as we have 
emphasized to every storekeeper the fact 
that the reason for the revision of the mas- 
ter stock book is to prevent the ordering of 
obsolete items.” 

A remark to the effect that the foregoing 
could hardly be construed as a high com- 
pliment to the initiative or the discernment 
of storekeepers, foremen and other railroad 
workers connected with the ordering of 
supplies provoked this reply from an in- 
spector who has spent more than forty 
years in railroad service: 

“‘T’d know for a certainty, from that re- 
mark, that you never worked for a railroad, 
at least in any minor capacity. In railroad 
work initiative plays a mighty small part 
in the service of the man at the bottom or 
anywhere near the bottom. He is more 
afraid of initiative than he is of dynamite. 
He considers it no part of his job to start 
anything; the starting must come from 
somewhere above him. This isn’t a matter 
of lack of reasonable initiative in many, 
perhaps most cases, but of a tradition grow- 
ing out of long practice. Most railroad 
workers in the lower ranks are trained to 
accept everything as is, and so to continue 
it until an order from above makes a change. 

“For example, when I was road master 
of an Iowa division I had a car foreman 
who was a mighty good worker but reflected 
the traditional attitude as to initiative. 
The road owned and operated for a long 
time a coal mine three miles out from divi- 
sion headquarters. But one day this mine 
was closed. A little later I met the car fore- 
man in question and remarked to him, 
‘Take a ride on the spur up to the hill with 
me and I’ll show you the finest rosebush 
you ever saw.’” 


_The King’s Rosebush 


“‘He did so, and when we reached the 
mouth of the abandoned mine I took him 
to the shanty in which a car repairor did 
his work when the mine was running. The 
repairer was still there, leaning back in an 
old chair, with his feet on his workbench. 
He was smoking an old clay pipe and was 
so nearly asleep he did not hear us enter. 

“*Well,’ remarked Mike, ‘I can see an 
eyeful, but where is your rosebush?’ 

““*Right there,’ I answered. 

“* Aw, what you drivin at?’ demanded 
Mike. 

“«There was once a king,’ I told him, 
‘to whom another monarch sent a very rare 
rosebush. Orders were given that two 
soldiers should be detailed to guard it. 
They did so until they died, and then their 
sons took their places. At last the king 
died and was succeeded by another. When 
the third in the succession came to the 
throne he one day remarked to his prime 
minister as they were strolling in the gar- 
den, ‘“‘What are those two soldiers doing? 
I’ve noticed them patroling that little spot 
ever since I came here.”’ 

«They are watching the king’s rose- 
bush,’’ answered the prime minister. 

«Tet us take a look at the rosebush,”’ 
said the king, and walked to the soldiers, 
who saluted. As the king couldn’t see any 
sign of a rosebush, he asked the nearest 
soldier what they were doing, and received 
the answer, ‘‘Watching the king’s rose- 
bush.” 

«««But,” remarked the astonished mon- 
arch, ‘‘I can’t see the rosebush.”’ 

«e“eThere isn’t any now,” returned the 
soldier. ‘‘It died about a hundred years 
ago, but the detail of the guard has not 
been changed.’’’ 

“The car foreman grew red in the face 
as I finished the story, and finally found 
his tongue to remark, ‘Tim Mooney is sure 
a sweet-scented Irish rose, th’ lazy 

“*Just a minute, Mike,’ I interrupted. 
‘It looks t’ me as if those soldiers rather 
had it on the captain of the guard. It 
might be a good plan to change the detail.’ 
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Edwin Carewe 
directing “Girl 
of the Golden 

West.” 
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MEY TITLE for “Terwil- 
iapeen found. 
us’ 


It’s ‘‘Chil- 
Frank Borzage has 
\ stars: Pauline Garon 
“sister’’ in 
I'd Hughes (hero of many 


s) ohnny Walker (of ‘‘Over 
Fnkie Lee (the crippled 
ne'Miracle Man”’), George 
Mi y-O’s” drastic dad), and 


, Who grand-fathered 


dr 
vain “Daddy.” 
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a “Black Oxen.”’ 


: If not, 
inducement. The prin- 
1s a woman of years, 
‘cated beyond illusions, 
her youth, and, young 


nt, turns to New York to 
Sa{n with men—young and 
notat her feet. This will be 
st ational’s coming-season 


Lloyd Hughes and Pauline Garon, who 
* will be seen in “Children of Dust.” 
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‘Wandering Daughters” 


HERE DO daughters wan- 
der? A morning newspaper 
recently reported a midnight 


automobile accident wherein two un- 
named girls were injured. One hun- 
dred and eighty-six mothers _ tele- 
phoned the police station to learn if 
these girls were theirs. No sob-sister 
followed up that story. It seemed too 
commonplace, an everyday tragedy of 
the jazz-age. No one asked why the 
mothers didn’t know where their daugh- 


daughter hears the clamor of the younger 


set; she must be with them. To grant 
her wish, the father gambles everything. 
Strangely, too, he himself adventures 
in the unrestrained. They grow sophis- 
ticated together; but swift events in 
love and disaster bring awakening to 
the girl; the father had one eye open 
all the time. 

Then there’s the parallel story of 
the other father, too busy making 
money to care where his daughter 


wandered until he reaped the whirlwind 
of her sowing. 


IN BORROWED COAT AND HULA-SKIRT— HOME 
IN TIME TO BRING IN THE MILK IN THE MORNING. 


Powerfully James Young pictures the jazz-age in ‘Wandering Daughters.” 


ters were. Paraphrasing Cain, each 
might have answered, “Am I my 
daughter’s keeper?” 

Dana Burnet dramatized that theme 
in his novel, ‘‘Wandering Daughters’; 
and, filming it, James Young has mir- 
rored the moments of many wanderers 
from the time they go out in the eve- 
ning until they return with the morning 
milk. 

There must be thousands of girls 
like Bessie Bowden, thousands of men 
like her father—a drab little fellow of 
fifty, content with modest means, but, 
when measured by the standards of the 
rich around him, a failure. His only 


He wins “The 
Girl of the 
Golden West.” 
J. Warren Ker- 
rigan as Ramar- 
rez in Edwin 
Carewe’s film 
version of the 
famous Belasco 


success. 


James Young put drama in ‘The 
Masquerader’’; still more in ‘‘Wan- 
dering Daughters.” Recall the pa- 
geantry of ‘‘Omar the Tentmaker”’; 
imagine such pageantry modernized in 
the midnight-to-morning revels of to- 
day’s sun-dodgers. And there’s an- 
other reason why the director should 
work to eclipse previous successes. 
“Wandering Daughters” is his first 
independent production under Sam E. 
Rork’s aegis. He’s on his mettle. 

° That spirit, combined 
with a home-hitting theme 
portrayed by such stars as 
Marguerite de la Motte, 
Marjorie Daw, Noah Berry, 
Pat O’Malley, Allen For- 
rest, William V. Mong, 
Mabel Van Buren and Alice 
Howell, marks ‘‘ Wandering 
Daughters” as something to 
see before any- 
thing else the 
week your theatre 
shows it. 


Maurice Canon, famous French come- 
dian, and Arthur Edmund Carew, play- 
ing Svengali in ‘‘Trilby.” 


and art of the screen. 


Best Dressed Film Star 


OFLGEN LY 

the most 
beautiful, but the 
best dressed wom- 
an on the screen 
is Katherine Mac- 
Donald, who ex- 
President Wood- 
row Wilson has 
declared is his fa- 
vorite film star. 
Be it in gown for 
street or ballroom 
or boudoir, she 
sets the style. But 
even to the wom- 
en who follow Miss 
MacDonald for fashions, to the men 
who wonder why all women aren’t 
as gorgeous, and to the others who 
look to her for complete entertainment, 


Katherine Mac- 
Donald, “the 
Screen’s Most 
Beautiful.” 


her two new B. P. Schulberg pro- 
ductions, ‘‘The Scarlet Lily’’ and 
“Chastity,” will come’ as revelations 


in dress and adroitness. To your list 
of men who make good pictures add 
Victor L. Schertzinger for directing 
these two. 


First Nationals to See:— 
HARLES CHAPLIN in ‘The 


Pilgrim”; Jackie Coogan in 
““Daddy”’; John M. Stahl’s ‘‘ Dangerous 


Age’; ‘‘Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” pro- 
duced by Edwin Carewe; Dorothy 
Phillips in ‘‘Slander the Woman,’”’ made 


by Allen Holubar; and that surprising 
Sargasso Sea story of Maurice Tour- 
neur’s “The Isle of Lost Ships.”’ 


Live in Des Moines or Omaha? 


c YOU DO, you're film-fortunate; 
because there you can enjoy First 
National pictures from the comfort of 
Mr. A. H. Blank’s Des Moines, Strand, 
Palace, Garden, Rialto and Majestic 
theatres in Des Moines; or his Rialto 
and Strand in Omaha. As a founder 
of Associated First National, Mr. Blank 
is one of the big exhibitors who en- 
courage screen talent and elevate photo- 
dramatic standards, to every demand 
picture-goers make. 

You can tell it’s a First National 
Picture by the trademark in the ads. 


Svengali Found For ‘‘Trilby” 


OLVED—the Svengali Mystery! 
Right up to the moment of ‘‘shoot- 
ing,’ Richard Walton Tully withheld 
the name of the actor to play Svengali. 
Now Arthur Edmund Carew is hailed 
as the hypnotizer. Creighton Hale has 


been engaged for Little Billie; Mau- 
rice Canon and Max Constant, two 
popular Parisian players, for Dodor 


and Zouzou—and, of course, the daz- 
zling Andree Lafayette is Trilby. 


ee TS 


tas Jackie Coogan picture 
soon—‘'Toby Tyler, or Ten 
Weeks With a Cir- 
cus,’”’ by James Otis, 
the story the kids 
read forty years ago 
and their kids’ kids 
chuckle over today. 
Young Coogan amid 
sawdust and spangles 
sounds humorous to 
me, but John Lin- 
coln, Jr., has a doubt 
—‘‘ Daddy, they won't 
let the Fat Lady 
fall on Jackie, will 
they?” 


—John Lincoln. 


The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is 
to foster independent pro- 
duction, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards | 
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We’re Expecting You 
in TY" 

lhe Charmed Land 

This Vacation 
hae ae ready—divine 
weather, majestic, snow-clad 
peaks, glorious mountain lakes, syl- 
van trout streams, tumbling water- 
falls, big trees and ferns and wild 
woodsy things, the surf pounding in 
from the Pacific, great stretches of 


inland sea, scenic motor roads, allur- 
ing trails and comfort everywhere. 


Everything you’ve heard of in 
sport from sea bathing to summer 
coasting and skiing. 

No pests or poisonous reptiles, 
cyclones or earthquakes—the air a 
life-giving blend of the salt sea, the 
ozone of the mountains and the bal- 
sam of great forests. 


You'll play and eat and sleep as you 
never played or ate or slept before. 


Forget your worries, forget the hum- 
drum world, and come out 


“Where there's laughter in streamlet 
flowing, 


Out where a fresher breeze is blowing, 


every 


Out where the world is in the making, 
Where fewer hearts with despair are aching.” 


Low round-trip summer rail rates and 
fine roads for the transcontinental motorist. 


Send for the Charmed Land booklet, 
brimming with vacation suggestions. 

No visitor to any part of the Pacific 
Coast should fail to travel at least one way 
via Seattle and the Charmed Land. 


SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
910 Arctic Building, Seattle, Washington 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
and that a very small leak will waste that 
amount of water in an astonishingly short 
time, he is going to see that those leaks are 
stopped at once. : 

““We have had equally good results with 
the blue prints illustrating the necessity of 
keeping the flues free from soot. Our sav- 
ing by this means at one plant—not a large 
one, either—was two tons of coal in twenty- 
four hours. Those boilers operate twenty- 
four hours a day every day in the year, and 
consequently the saving amounts to 730 
tons of coal a year at this point. The 
economy effected over the entire system of 
the road amounts to an immense sum. It 
could not have been put across without the 
hearty codperation of the superintendent of 
motive power. We get just as good co- 
operation from the heads of the other 
departments.” 

Now for a look at the straight reclama- 
tion work done by this closely knit and 
energetic organization. Reclaiming ma- 
terials is regarded by the committee as its 
main job. It is upon this work that the 
figures indicating an annual saving of 
$1,000,000 are based. Every railroad man 
will wish to know just how this saving was 
computed. The answer is that credit was 
given for all reclaimed material at a salvage 
or scrap value, and to this was added the 
cost of all labor, supervision and overhead 
involved in restoring it to service. This 
sum deducted from the market price of a 
new article of the same kind is taken as the 
amount saved. Apparently this is a very 
fair basis for computing the value of the 
services to the road of the reclamation 
organization. 


Other Substantial Savings 


“*My definition of reclamation,” declares 
Chairman Sackett, ‘‘as applied to the work 
which we are doing, is the restoration to 
practical use of any discarded article which 
has become unsuitable for the purpose for 
which it was made. There has been much 
discussion in railroad meetings of the differ- 
ence between ‘overhaul,’ ‘repair’ and ‘rec- 
lamation.’ There is no question that the 
resawing of an old bridge timber into track 
shims and narrow-gauge ties is purely 
reclamation work; but when a crack is dis- 
covered in a discarded shovel and the 
break is welded some would call this repair 
instead of reclamation. However, the defi- 
nition given appears to me to be the sound- 
est of all considered by the committee. 
With regard to the statement that this 
work saved the company $1,000,000 in a 
single year, let me say that the reports from 
the various reclamation centers showed a 
saving of $872,000, but this showing was 
far from complete. Had reports been 
available from all points on our system and 
on all items saved, there is no question 
whatever that the actual reclamation 
would have exceeded $1,000,000.” 

The outstanding and important principle 
upon which this reclamation work is prose- 
cuted is to do as much as possible with all 
waste or discarded materials where they are 
found; to keep the restoration processes as 
close as may be to the point of origin, thus 
avoiding unnecessary hauling and perhaps 
rehandling. This is in contrast With the 
plan of centralization on which some other 
roads conduct their reclamation work. 
Some of this work is done at the actual 
point of origin. 

For example, passengers on the prairie 
divisions of this road have often looked out 
from their coaches and seen section men 
along the line sawing old ties into short 
blocks and splitting these blocks into little 
slabs half an inch to two and a half inches 
in thickness, and have wondered what it 
was all about. This is one of the forms of 
reclamation work done on the spot. These 
section men were reclaiming suitable dis- 
carded crossties into track shims, or wood 
plates, to be inserted under the rails to 
equalize the upheaval resulting from the 
freezing and thawing of the clay or gumbo 
soil so that the two rails will stand at the 
same height. Another and thinner type of 
shim is cut from discarded ties or timbers 
by a small shingle mill located at the local 
storekeeper’s place nearest the point of 
origin, or at the various points along the 
line where the work can be done with great- 
est convenience. 

Some of these shingle outfits for the cut- 
ting of shims are easily portable, and are 
sent from one section of the road to an- 
other. As more than 1,000,000 of these 
wedgelike track shims are used on this road 
every winter—being taken out in the spring 
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when the ground settles—it may readily be 
understood that this one feature of econ- 
omy is far from insignificant. Previous to 
the present organized reclamation campaign 
these shims were bought from manufac- 
turers, who made them from new lumber 
and received about $600 a carload for them. 

The railroad’s big reclamation crop is 
harvested in the spring. The snows of 
winter cover thousands of articles along the 
right of way, which remain concealed until 
the melting sun of spring uncovers them. 
And of course every tool, bolt, coupler or 
other metal article which has wintered out 
is thoroughly corroded by spring, regard- 
less of how good a condition it may have 
been in when it was covered by the first 
snow. This applies to materials on the 
repair tracks as well as to articles scat- 
tered along the right of way by wrecks and 
by the carelessness of trainmen and section 
hands. 

The big spring reclamation harvest be- 
gins with the section gang which goes out 
over its beat and gathers up every movable 
and mislaid article it can find, bringing 
these gleanings to the section house on the 
little hand ears. Here all the articles which 
can be restored to use without reclamation 
treatment, or with such as can be given by 
the section gang, are sorted out, while the 
remainder of the harvest is put into the 
first scrap car or scrap train that comes 
along. 

These gleanings are delivered to the 
nearest local storekeeper. He, in turn, 
separates the incoming scrap into two 
classes—the materials which he can reclaim 
with his limited workshop facilities and 
those materials which must be sent on to 
the district storekeeper, to the rail mill, the 
frog and switch shop or to a specialty shop. 
Huge quantities of nuts and bolts, for ex- 
ample, are restored to use at the section 
houses of the line simply by soaking them 
in oil. Those which need cutting and re- 
threading go on to the local storekeeper, 
whose shop is equipped for this work; and 
here discarded rods are made into bolts. 

As there are about 500 nuts and bolts in 
the average freight car, the salvage of these 
articles is a most important item in the 
reclamation of railroad materials. In one 
year on this road, the reclamation of bolts 
effected a saving of more than $50,000, 
while the saving through the reclamation of 
nuts amounted to more than $33,000. 


Relining Journal Bearings 


Every district storekeeper’s plant is 
equipped to take at least some part in every 
general line of reclamation work, handling 
forest products, locomotive, roadway, sig- 
nal and car materials. This work could 
scarcely be carried on successfully at so 
many different points without the frequent 
and regular supervision of the traveling 
specialists, the men who know the ma- 
terials in their special lines and how to 
handle them. These men are really travel- 
ing supervisors of economy, and are the 
technical counselors of the storekeepers 
along the line. The effect of this system is 
to give every storekeeper a cabinet of 
technical experts. 

Relining journal bearings is an important 
feature of car reclamation work. When a 
bearing becomes worn it is taken to one of 
three points on the road and the Babbitt 
metal melted out. The shells are then in- 
spected for cracks. If these are found it is 
properly pinned or reénforced and again 
fitted with Babbitt, which is milled or bored 
and is ready for service again. The net 
saving in the restoration of journal bear- 
ings on this road in one year was more than 
$43,000. About the same sum was saved 
by the reclamation of forgings. The net 
economy in restoring couplers and parts 
was over $10,000 and in tools more than 
$18,000. 

Reclaiming brake beams saved above 
$50,000 last year and the restoration of 
springs wrought a net economy of almost 
$60,000. In the reclamation of hose the 
saving was nearly $44,000, while in the ar- 
ticles classed as miscellaneous the net econ- 
omy was $102,429. 

Probably the expert in forest. products 
has as interesting and varied a field for the 
exercise of ingenuity as any man on the 
itinerant force of experts. Lumber from 
wrecks or dismantled cars and from bridges 
and buildings constitutes the main source of 
his materials. Most of the side lumber in 
dismantled cars goes into coopering doors 
in stock cars and box cars when used for the 
hauling of coal. No new lumber has been 
used for this purpose on this road since the 
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Ine hundred per cent Pure 


To the language of luxury has been added the expression, “REAL Sit.” 

“REAL Siti”? means to silk exactly what “‘sterling” means to silver. 
Each in its respective field is the last word in purity. It is impossible to 
get purer silk, because no purer silk exists. EAL Sik GUARANTEED 
Hosiery is made from genuine Japanese silk-worm silk—the finest silk 
in the world. Positively unadulterated. No “loading.” No “weighting.” 
Absolutely no artificial treatment of any kind. The silk used in Reat Sink 
GuaRANTEED Hosiery is one hundred per cent. pure. 


Box or Four Parrs . . %5.50 
Price in Canada, Box of Four Pairs, $7.50 


HOW TO OBTAIN THIS HOSIERY METHODS WHICH BENEFIT YOU 


It is not obtainable in retail stores. We have our 1. We sell direct from our mills to you. 2. We are 
own branches in more than 200 cities. (Consult the world’s largest exclusive makers of genuine silk 
phone directory for branch in your city.) Our Repre- hosiery, specializing on a single style. 3. We import 
sentative will call with samples; take your order and our raw silk direct from Japan. 4. We perform 
collect $1 deposit per box. Pay balance when hosiery every manufacturing process, from raw silk to finished 


- is delivered by your postman direct from our mills product, in our own mills. 5. To insure longer wear, 


through the mails. A guarantee of absolute satisfaction we make the toes, heels and tops of special processed 
is in every box. lisle. 


REAL SitK Hosiery MI Lts : INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Pioneers of Corporate Distribution 


Ankle Kit 


Silk 


| 
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for your protection 
every authorized 
Real Silk Representative 


wears this gold button 
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The 
Range with 
Rounded 


Corners 


| GAS RANGES 


~and the Cooking 
dors go out the Flite 


NIONS—cauliflower— 

cabbage—favorite dishes 
in many households. But per- 
haps they aren’t often served, 
because when cooked the 
ordinary way they fill the 
house with “odors.” Not so, 
however, when you have a 
Tappan range. 


For one of the many cooking 
conveniences of this beauti- 
ful range is the extra boiling 
lid in the Tappan Cast-Iron 
Oven Bottom. Remove this 
lid, set the strong odored 
food over the oven burner, 
and close the oven door. 
There’s not a hint of what you 
have been cooking until you 
set it on the table, because 
the cooking odors are carried 
out the flue. 


Many new recipes for vege- 
tables are to be found in the 
Tappan cook book. Write 
for it and the name of your 
Tappan dealer. 


Dealers: The Tappan fran- 
chise in your community offers 
some unusual opportunities. 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
amounted to $297,000 in 1920. At Sa- 
vanna, Illinois, this road has possibly the 
largest and most perfectly equipped rail 
mill in the United States. Here all con- 
demned rails are resawed, redrilled and 


| otherwise fitted for further service. 


All the frog and switch materials, track 
motor cars, lanterns, jacksand maintenance- 
of-way tools used by this road are either 


| built or reclaimed at the big shops at 


Tomah, Wisconsin. This plant is the cen- 


| ter of work in reclaiming signal materials. 


It should be remarked in connection with 
all signal materials that the greatest econ- 
omy is effected by conservation rather than 
reclamation. Keeping signal materials and 
devices in working order is the big end of 
the job of the expert having supervision of 
this field of economy. However, the net 
saving last year in the direct reclamation 
of signal materials amounted to nearly 
$9000. 

The track spike affords a good illustra- 
tion of the thoroughness of the reclamation 
work carried on by this company. Many 
thousands of kegs of these are reclaimed 
every year. All the spikes that have not 
suffered too extreme a case of throat cut 
are straightened and put back into service. 
Last year the company bought three new 
machines at a cost of $125 each for doing 
this work. The net saving resulting from 
the restoration to service of secondhand 
spikes was $5636. 

Another progressive step along the path- 
way of economy is the repairing of frogs on 
the ground where they are in use. This is 
done by traveling gangs equipped with 


and seamed with little wrinkles, and 
one corner of his mouth lifts up con- 
stantly with a little unconscious twitch, so 
that he seems perpetually annoyed and 
suspicious. His nerves are good in spite of 
his nervous twitch, and he is a great rifle 
shot. In fact, he comes pretty close to 
being the best rifle shot in the world. In 
1912 he was captain of the American Palma 
Rifle Team and won the world’s champion- 
ship in marksmanship. He can shoot a 
horsefly off a friend’s ear with an army 
rifle at thirty paces, if he can find a friend 
willing to let him do it. During the war 
he was chief instructor in marksmanship 
in Camp Perry and Camp Benning schools, 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel. He 
likes to be brusque and to say startling 
things; but unlike some who like to do 
such things, he is believed to believe most 
of the things that he says—especially at 
the moment when he is saying them. He 
says, for example, that heis the hodcarriers’ 
senator: that the hodcarriers elected him; 
and that before long the hodearriers of 
the country will elect all the senators and 
representatives in Congress. And if his 
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acetylene welding torches. Of course not 
all frog injuries can be repaired in this way, 
but a high percentage of them can. Saving 
the removal of a frog and its shipment to 
the Tomah shops and the shipment back of 
a substitute is substantial economy. 

Still another example of how closely the 
economy drive of this railway system is 
combing all materials may be seen in the 
fact that formerly the sheets of insulating 
fiber at each end of a track signal circuit, or 
block, were thrown away when replaced for 
any reason. Now these fiber pads are 
saved, sewed together and used where 
larger insulation sheets are needed. Once, 
too, the oil from signal lamps, which must 
be refilled every five weeks, was poured on 
the ground. Under the new order of rigid 
economy it is now saved, poured into a 
barrel at the section house, mixed with 
black oil and used to lubricate interlocking 
mechanism. 

These diligent economists do not hesitate 
to confess that in some instances they have 
been penny wise and pound foolish; that 
they have undertaken lines of economy 
which careful tests determined to be de- 
cidedly expensive. 

“Tt looked to me,” said. the motive- 
power specialist, ‘‘that firing up engines 
with old tie wood was a very thrifty pro- 
ceeding. So we had the useless ties along 
the road collected and brought into the 
terminals and roundhouses and there cut 
into kindling-wood lengths with a cheap 
bulldozer-saw outfit. We were paying out 
a lot of money for firing up engines, and I 
thought I could see a substantial economy 
from this move. 


(Continued from Page 36) 


constituents want him to wear overalls in 
Washington he will wear overalls. What- 
ever they want him to do he will do. As 
long as his policy toward his constituents 
is not followed by parents in their attitude 
toward their children, the country will 
never be stripped of people who know that 
inexperienced folk, whether large or small, 
shouldn’t be given everything for which 
they cry. 

Those who have followed his remarks 
with care are fond of saying that he isn’t 
so accurate in his statements as he is with 
a rifle, and they cite the case when on the 
Senate floor he misquoted the celebrated 
Boston nursery rime by saying that “‘The 
Abbots speak only to Lowells and the 
Lowells speak only to God.” 

Another senator remonstrated with him, 
reminding him that the Cabots, not the 
Abbots, are the Bostonians who speak only 
to the Lowells. Brookhart, quite unaware 
of the serious aspect that his blunder would 
have in the highly important New England 
section, responded airily that he wasn’t a 
poet and couldn’t be expected to be con- 
versant with such stuff. 
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ATIONAL endorsement is a natural outgrowth of 
Lehigh’s square deal policy; and it has resulted in 
distribution which permits Lehigh Cement to be pur- 

chased in practically any locality. This adds the element of 
convenience to Lehigh’s other outstanding features. 


Wherever you dwell, or whatever your building need, seek 
the dealer who displays the blue-and-white Lehigh sign. It’s 
the sign of the square deal policy; of national distribution 
and national endorsement. 


16 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. ALLENTOWN, PA. SPOKANE, WASH. 
NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. OMAHA, NEB. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MASON CITY, IOWA NEW CASTLE, PA. KANSAS CITY, MO. RICHMOND, VA. 
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Now the modern basement has 

earned its place in the sun, and 
is sharing the popularity of the 
upstairs rooms. Its spacious cor- 
ners, no longer wasted, become 
practical, livable rooms of new- 
found usefulness. 


This big step forward in home| 
building is largely due to Trus- 
con Copper Steel Basement Win- 
dows, which give double day- 
light at no extra cost. 


Thus many practical and livable rooms, 
as suggested in the illustrations, are 
added to the home. This discovery of 
the well-lighted basement has created 
nation-wide acceptance of Truscon Cop- 
per Steel Basement Windows. 

| These windows always open and close 
easily, and lock automatically. They 
never stick, leak or need repairs. 


For sale by dealers every- 


., where. If your dealer does 
not have them, write us. 


PRICES IN U.S.A. WITHOUT GLASS 


*4.30 ‘Size °4.70 "ssc 


Size 
Prices to be increased July 1 


\ accom 
TRUSCON COPPER STEEL 
STANDARD CASEMENTS 


For other windows of the home. 
Attractive, durable and low-priced. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Tg ten 
Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 


For addresses see ‘phone books of principal cities. 


Canada:Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: NewYork. - —— . - 
For Sale by Lumber, Hardware and Building Supply Dealers * 
LOOK FOR THE NAME ¢TRUSEON * IN RAISED LETTERS ON EACH WINDOW 


RUSCON 


Ig COPPER STEEL 


BASEMENT WINDOWS 
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(Continued from Page 40) 


So, then, a new fighter comes to town 
seeking bouts. He goes to the match- 
maker. 

“How about handling me, buddy?” 

‘All right; 25 per cent.” 

“Good. That goes for any fights you 
obtain for me.” 

And so the deal is made. The fighter 
pays his 25-per-cent rakeoff for the privi- 
lege of getting booked. I know of one 
fighter whose services are in demand all 
through the Middle West and South who 
told me confidentially that he has no less 
than eighteen managers. 

“They’re all trying to get bouts for me. 
The man that gets the bout gets the 25 per 
cent of my end. If I book it myself I don’t 
split with anybody.” 

“But aren’t you gypping yourself?” I 
inquired. 

“No; not at all. My business is fighting. 


| The more fights I get the better off I am. 


And my system works. I’ve been fighting 
three times a week for the last four months; 
with a two-weeks layoff after I hurt my 
left in a scrap at Shreveport.” 

It’s all in the game with him. He wins if 
he can. He loses if he must. But he’s out 
to; fight, and the oftener he can fight the 
happier he is. I happen to know that this 
lad has a bank account of nearly forty 
thousand dollars. He is twenty-four years 
of age now, has been fighting for five 
years and expects to retire at twenty-eight 
years of age, at which time he looks forward 
to having accumulated a bank roll of about 
seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Of course the lure of the spotlight and of 
tremendous purses paid headliners is the 
thing that induces most fighters to embark 
upon a pugilistic career. But the majority 
of them know that they can never attain 
the top and they remain in the ring merely 
because it affords them a good living, how- 
ever difficult and exacting. 

Boxing is gradually attaining recognition 
as a legitimate sport. Perhaps the most 
ardent disciple of boxing ever produced by 
the United States—and certainly the most 
picturesque—was Theodore Roosevelt. Mr. 
Roosevelt, in his earlier days somewhat of 
a physical weakling, always attributed his 
magnificent physical development in later 
life to boxing. 


Unavoidable Risks 


Many leading colleges and universities 
in this country have recognized boxing 
as an intercollegiate sport. The late war 


| gave the game a tremendous impetus. No 


single sport—save perhaps baseball—re- 
ceived such enthusiastic patronage as box- 
ing. Boxing instructors — professional 
fighters—were assigned to each cantonment 
by the Government. Boxing bouts were 
daily occurrences in all camps. Since the war 
good boxing has been promoted all over the 
country—and particularly in the smaller 
cities—by posts of the American Legion. 
But amateur boxing, however beneficial 
and enjoyable, will never oust the profes- 
sional game, any more than amateur 
theatricals will supplant the professional 
stage. Boxing is something that requires 
the utmost in specialized training, and that 
the amateur can never attain. 

The average third-rate boxer has a diffi- 
culty to contend with that is as important 
as the obtaining of matches and decent 
purses, and that difficulty is in his hands. 
After all, the hands of a boxer are human 
hands and can stand only a certain amount 
of pounding. Dislocated thumbs, sprained 
wrists and fingers and at times broken 
bones cost the professional fighter many a 
dollar he has been eager to earn. A fighter 
friend of mine recently fought two bouts in 
succession. P 

The first of them paid him seventy-three 
dollars, and the second one hundred and ten 
dollars. In the second bout he dislocated 
his left thumb. In both bouts he was easily 
and flashily victorious. 

Within forty-eight hours he received 
offers for three matches to be fought 
within a two-weeks period. Each of these 
offers came from a city known as a good 
town—a city that turns out large houses 
for its fights. The three bouts would in all 
probability have netted my friend about 
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“Why, so he is. I beg your pardon, Miss 
Mangelson, and his. Show him in, please— 
show him in.” 
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T WAS Mr. Potter, of The Pettibone Pub- 

lishing Company, of Chicago, who came 
in and sat down facing Thomas Winter- 
green. An oldish man, but with a pleasant 
suave smile, a connoisseur’s eye, a certain 
finish of manner, and a large, flat black 
portfolio. He laid three sheets of folded 
typewritten matter on Thomas Winter- 
green’s desk. 

“Your biography; for the history; for 
your final corrections, Mr. Wintergreen,” 
he said with a deprecatory cough. 

Mr. Wintergreen touched his biography 
with the point of the ivory paper cutter. 

Although it contained a résumé of his life 
and all works and was shortly to be in- 
cluded in a forthcoming history of Sal- 
magundi County and Albatross City, he 
felt no thrill of particular interest or curios- 
ity. There was no reason why he should. 
He had written it himself. Not that the 
purveyors of the history would not retouch 
it—give it certain flowers of rhetorical 
value, to the general glorification and ag- 
grandizement of the field in which they 
worked, but that its chosen minutize were 
entirely of his garnering. Necessarily so. 

“How,” asked Mr. Wintergreen, ‘“‘is the 
history coming on? How is the subscrip- 
tion list growing?” 

“Admirably.”’ Mr. Potter twirled a 
smaller black book. ‘‘We have a splendid 
prestige list. Out of eight hundred planned 
sets, subscriptions for six hundred and fifty 
have been taken, in the city of Albatross 
alone. It is a great success, as it should be, 
and we are happy to announce that we shall 
go to press very shortly. Doctor Crowell 
and his workers are now concluding the va- 
rious sections of the history proper, and we 
are completing our revisions of biography. 
Which brings us to you, Mr. Wintergreen. 
It will be a convenience and a favor if you 
will look over the little paper as soon as 
possible—and if you have any thought of 
adding anything 

“T have nothing to add.” 

“Many men do. That is why I do not 
submit the proofs in galley. The proofs are 
altered frequently out of all recognition. 
To say nothing of being expanded, any- 
where from one to four thousand additional 
words—as an odd thought or recollection, 
an overlooked episode occurs. It is surpris- 
ing what an immense amount of material 
will be gathered in a biography.” He 
coughed; he had a mild chronic social 
phthisis. ‘‘As one of your business men 
put it a few weeks ago, on my seeking this 
material from him, ‘Mr. Potter,’ he said, 
‘where shall I stop?’ You have been very 
modest with your little sheets, Mr. Win- 
tergreen.”’ 

Thomas Wintcrgreen bowed. It had 
been, in a way of speaking, an involuntary 
modesty. His life, though successful, had 
been unspectacular. It had had few high 
spots. Once he had been asked to stand for 
the state legislature, but had refused, a 
fact he had rather regretted for the first 
time, in writing himself. He had never even 
married, and thus was debarred from the 
historical asset of his wife’s name and her 
parents’ names, before her. 

“But though you may be modest and try 
to escape into the background from us, you 
are laboring under a wrong impression if 
you think that your county, your city will 
permit it—too far, Mr. Wintergreen.”” Mr. 
Potter leveled a pointing finger. ‘‘Salma- 
gundi County, and the city of Albatross, 
which have been the scene of your endeav- 
ors and successes, appreciate your value 
better than you do. Salmagundi County 
and the city of Albatross ask something of 
you, Mr. Wintergreen—a perquisite from 
which you must not try to escape, which is 
the penalty of success, a debt, in reality, 
which you owe to your local setting. You 
are part of it, itis part of you, your inter- 
ests are bound up together. Here you have 
lived. Here you have given. What can Sal- 
magundi County, what can Albatross City 
do but offer such appreciation as it can to 
you who have thus figured? In short, Mr. 
Wintergreen, the history of your county, 
your city, will be incomplete without your 
likeness in it. We ask you to give us your 
picture.” 

“My picture!” cried Mr. Wintergreen. 

A moment before, he had been touched 


‘by a light despair at his inadequacy to be 
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impressive even under a name interwoven 
with the best county tradition—and now! 
His picture. 

“My picture!’ he repeated. 

“Your picture. For the third, the biog- 
raphy volume of our work. The history of 
Salmagundi County, Mr. Wintergreen, will 
ramify far into contemporary life. Two 
volumes will be, of course, for the earlier 
annals of the town and county—the—er— 
literary portion of the history, whose con- 
struction is in the hands of the best local 
authorities. But the third volume will be 
entirely personal, largely contemporary 
biography or biographies of ancestral 
members of Albatross families; many of 
them—in fact most of them—drawn from 
our list of subscribers. You have no idea 
what a list it is, what a lively interest Alba- 
tross is feeling in its history today, Mr. 
Wintergreen. In its body we shall intro- 
duce a great number of portraits—yours 
most decidedly among them—if we have our 
way.” 

Mr. Wintergreen looked in silence at Mr. 
Potter. He had a unique, a distinguished 
feeling for the moment; almost an isolated 
feeling, as of one on a peak. Only twice be- 
fore in his life had his picture been de- 
manded for publication, and then only in 
the local news sheets—on the occasion of 
the founding of a young people’s club and 
his rather heavy financing, and again, dur- 
ing the war, in association with certain 
drives, his face had appeared. But not 
alone; enlinked, by a fanciful press artist, 
in a sinuous design with other local faces. 
And even then, the first time, his face had 
been upside down; the second time one of 
his eyes had come out as a white spot! 
Never forthputting or immodest in preten- 
sions, Thomas Wintergreen was neverthe- 
less pleasantly titivated. But Mr. Potter 
ie busy extracting samples from the port- 
folio. 

“The portraits will be full-page cuts, and 
bear the individual autographs of course. 
There are two types of finish, a steel en- 
graving or the copperplate—the former pref- 
erable. Here are samples of material used 
in other regions. Here is Ex-State Senator 
Apollyon Williams, of Pennsylvania.”” Mr. 
Potter laid a stout gentleman with a par- 
rot’s profile on the table. ‘‘Here is a man 
who has composed most of the sacred music 
produced by the state of Nevada, John 
Hamel Kilton; here is Mrs. Fanny Archer 
Bobb, of Kentucky—the suffragist organ- 
izer. And here oe 

ss and here,’’ cried Thomas Winter- 
green, ‘‘is old Jeremiah Looks, of Alba- 
tross!”’ 

“Exactly. Mr. Looks is, as you know, 
a very leading and public-spirited citizen 
here. The founder of the Looks Allspice 
Company, and president for three succes- 
sive terms of the Albatross Common Coun- 
cil. He gave us his picture immediately on 
our asking. Here is another local man, Mr. 
Fernando Shaw, of the Shaw Digestive 
Tablet Company; here, County Judge 
Alton Satlee, who began life as a farrier’s 
apprentice over in Cayuse County, but 
climbed to the Bench. All of these repre- 
sentative men have, as you see, chosen the 
steel finish.” 

“T should, I think,’’ demurred Mr. Win- 
tergreen, “‘prefer the copper ed 

Mr. Potter nodded. 

“Tt is excellent—though not so good as 
the steel! The plates will belong in each 
case to the donor and will be available for 
subsequent use—a permanent possession. 
The steel finish is a little costlier; in fact 
the most expensive reproduction we use. 
May I suggest that this type would be bet- 
ter?” 

But a word had penetrated Mr. Winter- 
green’s mind. 

“Costlier?”’ he cried. 
question of cost?” 

Mr. Potter was deprecatory. 

“A trifle, Mr. Wintergreen—when you 
consider the use to which it will be put. 
Our history sets are kept on file all through 
the country. They are to be found by stu- 
dents of research in the reference rooms of 
all principal libraries, where through the 
years their historic data will be available. 
These works are produced in the most 
sumptuous style possible, but you would 
not expect, Mr. Wintergreen—no one could 
expect the Pettibone company at a mere 
thirty-five dollars a set to sustain the ex- 
pense of reproduction on these photos. The 
plates will belong to contributors, and in 
return we must charge the bare cost of 
making them. One hundred dollars for the 
copper’’—he coughed—‘“‘two hundred and 
fifty for the steel-finished plate.” 
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superfluous, though delightful, effect of pet- 
ting, to a deep and thick chair before the 


re. 

A tea table was spread with a flutter of 
linen, candles and silver. Thomas Winter- 
green despised afternoon tea—except for 
a three-handed man—but he had neverthe- 
less taken tea every third day with Mrs. 
Wiggin since he had met her. He now 
watched her conducting her rites with cozy 
and pot and cup—and wondered whether 
he should spring his discussion immediately 
on her conclusion or wait. 

But she had no more than trimmed his 
cup, popping in two lumps and a slice of 
lemon, when she cut the ground under him. 

“And so,” said Mrs. Wiggin brightly, 
“your portrait is going to be in the new 
Albatross history.” 

Thomas Wintergreen spilled a trifle of 
the hot tea on his thumb as he transferred 


“Your Portrait in the Biography Volume Will Augment Not 
Only its Value, But Yours—a Reciprocal Asset’’ 


the cup to his own grasp. He felt a stream 
of blood mounting to his face, but he only 
bowed slightly. 

“They—they wanted it—from me,” he 
said—‘‘er—rather particularly,” he added. 

“Ah, yes—I am sure of that. One hun- 
dred dollars for the copper finish, two hun- 
dred and fifty for the steel, isn’t it?”’ Mrs. 
Wiggin’s eyes sparkled naughtily. 

His mounting blood focused itself in Mr. 
Wintergreen’s face. He bit his lip and he 
coughed. It sounded like Mr. Potter. And 
immediately he became Mr. Potter, of The 
Pettibone Publishing Company. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘that is true—but that 
is a mere commercial detail.”’ 

““Mere’ is good,” Mrs. Wiggin mur- 
mured inelegantly. 

“Tn a case like this the—er—commercial 
details are by no means the vitally im- 
portant thing.” 

“No? I wonder. Yet—I shouldn’t call 
them unimportant, Mr. Wintergreen. Hight 
hundred sets of history at thirty-five dol- 
lars—twenty-eight thousand dollars. That’s 
a neat sum for Albatross to spend—or 
should you call it a ‘mere’ sum?” 

Mr. Wintergreen resolved to be patient. 

“You do not understand the scope of the 
thing, Mrs. Wiggin. Three volumes, large, 
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hand-sewed, gold-leaf titling, numberless 
cuts, and full-page photographs.” 

“How much do they give.you per week, 
Mr. Wintergreen—and when do you expect 
a raise?” 

“Oh, it’s all very well to jest, Mrs. 
Wiggin—but there’s a serious aspect to the 
thing.” 

“Do have a cinnamon squib, Mr. 
Wintergreen. They’re lovely and crunchy.” 

Mrs. Wiggin leaned forward and poked 
the fire suddenly. 

“Oh, as for the history! Just three— 
big—belly—books!”’ she snorted suddenly. 

Mr. Wintergreen jumped. 

“T mean’’—she gave him one of her 
most innocent, guileless smiles—‘‘they’re 
the kind you had to read lying down on the 
floor when you were little, like Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Froissart’s Chronicles and 
The Inferno. You had to lie down on 
your—you know—tummy. 
If you’d rather say that!” 

“Really, you are incorri- 
gible,”” murmured Mr. Win- 
tergreen, ‘‘but what has 
that to do with the History 
of Salmagundi County?” 

“Nothing at all.” Mrs. 
Wiggin swung her foot in a 
slipper to match her gown. 
“IT just happened to think of 
’em—of Dante’s Inferno and 
Froissart’s Chronicles and 
the Chronicles of Albatross— 
or The Inferno of Salma- 
gundi? Big books like that.” 

Mr. Winter- 
green seized her 
implication. 

“Tf you mean 
that as aslight— 
if you mean to 
infer that there 
is no bigness in 
/ a history of 

Salmagundi 
County, you are 


wrong, Ts 
Wiggin 
““T am very 


often wrong; 
nearly always, 
Mr. Winter- 
green. But not 
in this instance. 
Because I don’t 
imply anything 
of the sort. 
Besides, if I 
wanted to, I wouldn’t doit by implying—I’d 
come right outloud. But Iam very fond of 
Albatross; in fact I’ve grown to love it. I 
admire its people—and nobody more, I as- 
sure you, than Doctor Crowell, who is writ- 
ing this history. I am perfectly aware that 
as an American factor Albatross is utterly 
important—the whole being equal to the 
sum of all its parts—and therefore the part 
accepting its tithe of the dignity of the 
whole. I am aware that this region has a 
unique and individual history that should 
be recorded, Mr. Wintergreen—that will be 
successfully recorded—and I admire it all. 
What more can you ask? I even,” she 
added, ‘‘admire the Pettibone company 
with its masterly understanding of human 
psychology. Twenty-eight thousand dol- 
lars—and the bare cost of the portrait illus- 
tration,’ she added dreamily. 

Mr. Wintergreen leaned forward in his 
turn and although it was not his fire he 
seized the small brass poker and poked it 
violently. 

“May I remind you that I just did that, 
Mr. Wintergreen? It makes one’s face so 


““Well,’”’ exploded Thomas suddenly, ‘‘it 
may be true—a—er—an exploitation of 
sorts. Nobody will deny that—but just 
because it wouldn’t personally interest 
you ” 


Not to the extent of a = she 
paused. 
“A boiled codfish ball!’’ cried Mr. Win- 
tergreen. 
“Bxactly.” 


“Tt doesn’t follow that others 
Why, if you did care, Mrs. Wiggin, if you 
were a part of the historic tradition here, a 
part of this county, this city . 

“Then I would realize that my county, 
my city looks to me to pay my legitimate 
debts, and I would pay two hundred and 
fifty dollars for my picture for it—perhaps! 
Ah, I have no real quarrel with these books, 
Mr. Wintergreen. I merely contemplate 
human nature and reflect that there has 
never been a fee for entering history. Do 
have a cinnamon squib.” 
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Now it is a fact that Thomas Winter- 
green completely shared Mrs. Wiggin’s idea 
on this. Only yesterday, in fact, he had 
given Mr. Potter’s scheme a cold oatmeal 
eye, but he had allowed himself to subscribe 
for it, and there was something in the act 
of subscription itself that created a species 
of allegiance. 

Mixed emotions therefore tore him. He 
felt that he wanted to become Mr. Winter- 
green again and join Mrs. Wiggin in an 
amused analysis of human weakness; and 
equally he felt a sudden bitterness against 
Mrs. Wiggin, since it was for her sake, 
though he could not tell her so—and there- 
fore entirely her fault—that he had made 
a fool of himself, a condition he was willing 
to admit to himself, but to no one else; 
and therefore was compelled to continue to 
be Mr. Potter, so to speak. 

“You imply then,” he cried, flushing de- 
fensively, “‘that vanity actuates a man who 
goes in for such a thing.” 

“T imply nothing, Mr. Wintergreen. I 
told you before I never implied things; I 
always shout aloud. Do try a cress sand- 
wich now. Besides, why shouldn’t you be 
vain?” 

“But I am not vain!’’ cried Thomas 


truthfully. ‘‘No one could be less so.” 
“All men are vain. Far vainer than 
women.” 


“Tt is not vanity. Modest self ap- 
preciation, if you please. We can’t all be 
big men. We can’t all be Abraham Lin- 
colns or—or ”” Mr. Wintergreen un- 
consciously found his voice rising. “A 
man—just say the average man—who has 
served his community well—deserves some- 
thing. There is no reason why men like— 
like Jeremiah Looks, for instance—Jere- 
miah is a self-made man and he rose to be 
president of the Albatross Common Coun- 
cil. And look at Judge Satlee, who worked 
for a veterinary surgeon, and got to be 
judge. And look at Fernando Shaw, who 
founded a digestive-tablet business—with 
the Shaw Digestive Elixir on the side— 
which I am told sells even in Argentina and 
Mone and Norway. Look at men like 
that.” 

“T am looking—or I’m going to. I sub- 
scribed for one of the sets myself, Mr. 
Wintergreen. I bought it yesterday—when 
I found out you were in it.” 

“You have no reverence!”’ Mr. Winter- 
green burst out suddenly. 

His sacrifice had been in vain and his 
disappointment was acute. There was a 
barrier between him and this woman. She 
was an Elle woman out of a Black Forest 
legend—merely an appearance, not a real 
substance. If she were human she would 
have more compassion—at least not twist 
everything he said so perversely. Mrs. 
Wiggin, who had fallen into thought, now 
spoke: 

“If you mean I feel no reverence for The 
Pettibone Publishing Company—I am not 
at all sure! They certainly deserve it. 
With a perfectly open hand of cards they 
have secured the best available local people 
to do their work for them, largely for love. 
And the subsidy! It’s rather a case of 
pussy, pussy, pull the chestnuts; monkey, 
monkey, eat them—isn’t it? Perhaps I 
mourn the lost chestnuts.” 

“T suppose,’ Mr. Wintergreen said 
quarrelsomely, “‘you regard it all as a 
sucker scheme.” 

“Photographically speaking,” 
Mrs. Wiggin. 

“And I suppose you even regard me as a 
sucker,”’ he cried, outraged. 

“Tf you get sucked in, yes.” 

Mr. Wintergreen looked at the beautiful 
lady in disillusionment. He had made a 
sacrifice of dignity and principle for her, 
yet he could not turn upon her and cry 
“Why, I did this for you, Blanche Wiggin! 
Only for your sake! I had hoped you 
would value it!’ 

And she called him a sucker, a member 
of the great one-born-every-minute, ex- 
ploited. He put down his plate with the 
cup and remnant of cress sandwich and 
made her a bow. 

“T see, Mrs. Wiggin,’ said Thomas 
Wintergreen, “that our viewpoints are— 
irredemiably different.” He realized the 
error—he always had trouble with the 
word—and corrected it. ‘‘Irremediably 
different. And I shall not burden you 
further. I regret that I have inflicted my- 
self—and will withdraw ——” 

Mrs. Wiggin sprang up, suddenly pale. 

“Withdraw?” she cried. ‘“‘Good heav- 
ens! For what? Why, Mr. Wintergreen, 
we haven’t quarreled, have we? You're not 
offended, are you? Why, we’re old 
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that I was wrong—rude, boorish, impos- 
sible, Mrs. Wiggin. To leave you in the 
way I did—on the occasion of our last meet- 
ing. You must—you must forgive me—if 
you can.’ 

“Forgive you! Oh, it is I who must ask 
forgiveness—for my—my. impertinence.” 

“That is nothing! But I—making a 
scene of that sort, behaving like an ass, 
taking a wrong position.” He braced him- 
self, his knee crooked against the ledge of 
bank. “‘You must forgive me!”’ 

“How kind, how generous, how magnani- 
mous you are!”’ Mrs. Wiggin uttered a 
little ery of pleasure. ‘‘I would not have 
believed a man could be so generous. To 
admit your error, to ask my pardon, and to 
ask it so beautifully—on your knees! Oh, 
Mr. Wintergreen !”’’ 

But the blood leaped to Mr. Winter- 
green’s face. Mrs. Wiggin had gone—had 
returned—but she was still Mrs. Wiggin! 

“Tam not upon my knees, Mrs. Wiggin,”’ 
he said with indignation, ‘‘except, if you 
please, in spirit. I am—I was in error—but 
I am not upon my knees. That would be 
asking too much. I am upon my skates— 
and in this position— —braced thus—I can 
get a certain security 

He lost it at once. With one of those 
strange unforeseen sliding movements per- 
formed while standing perfectly still 
Thomas Wintergreen’s feet were pulled 
from under him. He described a complete 
pin wheel, fell flat on his back. 

Nor did he fall alone. Uncontrollably 
urged, he had seized Mrs. Wiggin with both 
hands and taken her with him. The runner 
of his skate locking with hers, together they 
described a parabola, had jerked apart as 
they fell—lay now, winded, prone on the 
ice. At least Mr. Wintergreen so lay. 

He was aware of a feminine scuffle, a 
rasping of skates, sharp breathings and sud- 
denly shrill peals—screams, rather—of 
laughter. Out of the corner of his eye he 
saw that Mrs. Wiggin was sitting on the 
ice rocking back and forth in helpless mirth. 

After a minute she spoke to him. 

“Mr. Wintergreen!”’ 

Thomas closed his eyes very tightly. He 
did not feel like laughing. He stung from 
head to foot—and he had no breath. It 
was not a laughing matter. 

“Mr. Wintergreen! Thomas Winter- 
green,”’ cried Mrs. Wiggin sharply. 

He could feel her hitch round and look 
at him; heard the smack of her skates as 
she swung round to her toes and her knees, 
began to creep toward him. Let her creep! 
It was only fitting. 

Inspiration seized him. He did not 
move, smoothed all emotion out of his face, 
lay pale and still. 

He could hear her breathing louder as 
she crept near, caught the sense of physical 
nearness, her faint delicious perfume, then 
he heard a voice, low, horrified, emotional, 
stripped of the last scrap of levity—a voice 
he had never before heard. 

; It spoke agonizedly just above his prone 
ace. 

“Oh, my God in heaven—can he really 
be hurt!”’ 

He felt a small mittened paw creeping 
about over his breast, taking soundings in 
the vital regions— his heart, then his 
temple, his jugular vein. He hoped his 
circulation would not betray him. 

“Oh!” Mrs. Wiggin was frankly sob- 
bing. “Is it possible with just a small spill 
ontheice? AndI can’t get up on my feet— 
alone. He must be in a faint. Oh, Mr. 
Wintergreen! If he’d only open his eyes. 
Hurt! I can’t believe it. I don’t see any- 
thing. Thomas! Thomas, Tommy darl- 
ing—open your eyes! Say something.” 

It was too much for endurance. 

. Mr. Wintergreen sat up. 

“T will say something,” he cried, ‘“‘if 
it’s the last word I ever do say! You are 
the cruelest, silliest, the meanest, most un- 
scrupulous flibbertigibbet I have ever met! 
You have abused your power on every 
provocation. You have laughed at me, 
derided me, sneered at my name, made 
game of me, ripped my feelings to ribbons, 
and yet—when I fall down on the ice—you 
are frightened and you cry! What does 
that mean?’”’ But Mr. Wintergreen swept 
on, reveling in his power, ‘‘I will tell you 
what it means. It means, after all, that I 
am your master—and that you secretly 
recognize it. It means that I can conquer 
and tame you—if I desire!” 

“‘And—and—shall you—so—desire?”’ 
Mrs. Wiggin asked in a small chastened 


voice. 
“T shall—I will,” replied Thomas Win- 
tergreen, ‘‘because—principally—you need 
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The electric starter put an end to 
“hand-cranking,” which had so seri- 
ously handicapped the maximum use- 
fulness of the automobile. And in this 
epoch-making development, The Ben- 
dix Drive has taken an important part. 


The Bendix Drive is a ‘‘ mechanical 
arm and hand,”’ for which your start- 
ing motor supplies the ‘‘ muscle. ”’ 


The Bendix Drive is attached to the 
armature shaft of your electric start- 
ing motor where it functions auto- 
matically as the connecting link be- 
tween your starting motor and engine. 


The Bendix Drive automatically takes 

~ hold of your fly wheel—turns your en- 
gine over—starts it—then automat- 
ically ‘‘lets go,’’ and waits until you 
need it again. 
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it; and because’’—his stern voice soft- 
ened—‘‘because you are—so_ infernally 
pretty and have—charm for me—er—a 
certain amount, that is. And variety—oh, 
heavens, I’ll say you have variety! And 
because se 

But here Thomas, searching his con- 
sciousness, lost all pose and groaned sud- 
denly, ‘‘Oh, Blanche, Blanche Wiggin, you 
have been the very devil, my girl—but it’s 
the truth. I love you. Tell me—tell me 
you love me?”’ 

““Hasn’t my every act attested it?” cried 
Mrs. Wiggin, and she put her hands on 
Thomas’ shoulders and overpowered him 
again with the lily perfume. ‘‘Didn’t I 
love you, you sweet old thing, you are 
sweet—the first time Mathilde Fry brought 
you over to me—so dear and normal and 
virile and different from other men? Didn’t 
I mark you for my own at once? Whom 
the Lord loveth doesn’t He chasten? And 
haven’t I chastened you, my dear man? 
And haven’t I a right to poke fun at my 
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work on a second lock at the Ruhr terminal 
of the Rhine-Herne Canal, in order that 
through traffic might go directly into the 
Rhine without passing through the harbor. 
They even built an extra canal three miles 
long to shorten an intermediate haul. 

All this the French observed with grow- 
ing amazement. Every time they came 
over to the Rhine to have a look they saw 
new chimneys and new patterns of smoke 
against the sky; and as often as the Ger- 
mans were interrogated by the Reparations 
Commission they had new and plausible 
reasons why they could not pay. 

Now what was the economic situation of 
France? She was dependent upon Germany 
for coal. The Germans as a military meas- 
ure had drowned a third of her coal mines so 
that her own production had fallen from 
32,000,000 to 25,000,000 tons a year. What 
was much worse, she was very short of coke. 
Always she had relied upon Germany for 
Ruhr coke, even before the war. French 
coal was not so good for coking purposes, 
besides which, as has been said already, the 
French had never been able to master the 
chemistry of coke production in competi- 
tion with the Germans. 


The Shortage of Coke 


This postwar shortage of coke was a very 
serious matter for the French, since in order 
to work that wonderful Lorraine forge ac- 
quired from the Germans they needed as 
much Ruhr coke as the Germans had used 
there; and they couldn’t get.it. Therefore 
the French could not work the Lorraine 
forge at a profit. It was so constructed that 
it could be made to pay only when worked 
at full capacity—that is, on a basis of mass 
production—and this was impossible be- 
cause by no manner of threat or persuasion 
could the Germans be induced under the 
treaty to supply enough coke. 

In a word, that felicitous wedlock be- 
tween Ruhr coke and Lorraine ore which 
had made the Germans so powerful was 
now dissolved; and whereas the Germans 
could go on with their anvil work by import- 
ing Swedish and Spanish ore in lieu of Lor- 
raine ore, the French could not go on at all 
without Ruhr coke. 

The French raged and the Germans 
laughed derisively. The French had more 
than one-third of the ore resources of 
Europe. Yet without the coke to smelt the 
ore what could they accomplish? Nothing, 
said the Germans. Besides, said the 
Germans, the French were not great iron 
masters, and never could be. It wasn’t in 
them. 

The disputing between them over coal 
and coke, especially coke, became increas- 
ingly bitter and more hopeless until, in 
November, 1922, Germany did an auda- 
cious thing. She had been filling the world 
with a propaganda of utter helplessness. 
Everywhere, save in France, people were 
saying the Treaty of Versailles would have 
to be revised because the sum it demanded 
from Germany in reparations—132,000,- 
000,000 gold marks—was more than she 
could pay, or, at any rate, more than she 
could be made to pay, and unless a compro- 
mie were speedily effected Europe would 
sink, 

Germany undoubtedly believed this to 
be the controlling sentiment of the world. 
So with amazing assurance she filed with 
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Does she want security or does she want 
reparations? She cannot get both. If she 
wants security she must ruin Germany. If 
she wants reparations she must let Ger- 
many rise.’’ And all the time Franee knew 
what she wanted. All the time she meant 
to do precisely this. 

Stated in that way the case is dramatic. 
But it is an argued case. It contains at 
least three unexamined assumptions. There 
is first the assumption that the sum of 
132,000,000,000 gold marks was in the eco- 
nomic sense an utterly preposterous sum. 
That it was and is has come to be taken for 
granted on expert opinion. But expert 
opinion is very fallible. Expert opinion 
said unanimously that the war could not 
last over three or four months. People 
could not produce enough to carry it on. 
The rate at which the war consumed life 
and goods increased tenfold, and people 
carried it on for four years. What 60,000,- 
000 Germans could pay is not primarily an 
economic question. It is a psychic question. 
How much are they willing to pay? The 
difference between a working day of eight 
hours and one of ten hours is 20,000,000 la- 
bor hours aday in Germany. Add to that the 
productive power of 700,000 men formerly 
in barracks under military régime, multiply 
it by thirty years, anda sum of 1382,000,000,- 
000 gold marks—$33,000,000,000—for rep- 
arations is not intrinsically preposterous. 

The second assumption is that Germany 
was paying all that she could. It is not 
true. The third is that Germany would be 
willing to pay any sum that could be called 
adequately reparational. 

Moreover, when the case is stated in that 
argued way, such material evidence is 
omitted as that Germany has played a high 
game of hide and seek with France; that 
she had rationalized bankruptcy on a scale 
never before imagined; that she had sold 
worthless marks all over the world to pay 
reparations while steadily increasing her 
own industrial power; and that she had all 
the time intended, when liberal opinion in 
Great Britain and the United States was 
sufficiently prepared, to break the treaty 
and oblige her creditors, especially France, 
to scale down their claims. 

There is always one question a German 
cannot logically answer. If you ask him 
why Germany defaulted in her deliveries 
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to France he will 
say she couldn’t 
help it. She had 
got to the end of 
her resources. She 
couldn’t pay any 
more. Then if you 
remind him that 
the first fortnight 
of passive resist- 
ance to the French 
occupation of the 
Ruhr cost Ger- 
many more than it 
would have cost 
her to make the 
coal deliveries she 
defaulted upon, 
and that immedi- 
ately her industri- 
alists found them- 
selves able to buy 
enormous quanti- 
ties of coal for cash 
in England, he 
says, ‘‘But we had to do that. We had to 
resist. We had to take care of our own in 
the Ruhr. We had to have coal.” And 
that is as far as you get. 

To everyone else it is clear why the Ger- 
mans defaulted. That it was a technical 
default is proved by the amount involved, 
which was relatively little. That it was a 
willful default the Reparations Commis- 
sion found upon the evidence. Why did 
she do it? Because if she had gone on 
making payments according to the sched- 
ules, the treaty calling for 132,000,000,000 
marks would have solidified by observance. 
So long as she paid she would have to go on 
paying to the end. This she never for a 
moment intended to do, not even when she 
signed the treaty. Sometime,. therefore, 
she would have to default to force the issue. 
Her creditors would never voluntarily re- 
duce their claims. Nothing ever happens 
in that fashion. 


Cuno’s Note to the Premiers 


At the end of 1922 she had sold about all 
the paper marks the credulous world would 
buy. Her industrial dynasts had carried 
the confiscation of static wealth within 
Germany to its ultimate point; all the old 
and idle fortunes had been converted into 
ships, machines, blast furnaces and rolling 
mills. Meanwhile, the propagandists had 
done their utmost. They guaranteed that 
the liberal opinion of Great Britain and the 
United States was prepared. France would 
not dare to act alone; if she dared, she 
would not be permitted. Therefore, the 
time had come to file a petition in bank- 
ruptcy, even to make demands and propose 
conditions. The Germans seemed really 
to believe they had turned the problem 
inside out, with all their own moral re- 
sponsibility on the inside. It was no longer 
a question of how to make Germany pay. 
It was a question of how to save Europe; 
and to save Europe the Allies had got to 
save Germany first. In this case Germany 
herself was solicitous. Ina note dispatched 
to the premiers while they were sitting in 
London, Doctor Cuno, the German chan- 
cellor, said, ‘‘The German Government is 
firmly convinced that a definite solution of 
the reparation problem is urgent and vi- 
tally important for the reéstablishment of 
normal conditions 
in Europe. Conse- 
quently the Ger- 
man Government 
is straining all ef- 
forts to contribute 
actively to bring 
about such a solu- 
tion.”” With that 
he renewed the 
proposals con- 
tained in the dec- 
laration of 
bankruptcy. 

To which M. 
Poincaré acidly re- 
marked, ‘‘ Ger- 
many is all out for 
a work of universal 
salvation. As re- 
gards her obliga- 
tions she says 
nothing.” 

There you have 
one side against 
the other. 

All human mo- 
tives are subtle, 
complex, arguable. 
But if one will 
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only one dance 
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T all happened at the 

country club. 

They had had some- 
thing of a flirtation that 
afternoon. But he hadn’t 
managed an introduc- 
tion. 

She was simply wonder- 
fuland he just Aad to meet 
her. 

Through some mutual 
friends, he finally arranged 
to be at her table at dinner. 

At last he secured the 
dance upon which 
his entire evening 
had been cen- 
tering itself. 

Le Pro ver 
both his first 
and last dance 
with her. 

Of course, he asked 
her again, but she 


She said she was 


you have it. And even your 
closest friends won’t tell you. 

Sometimes, of course, hali- 
tosis comes from some deep- 
seated organic disorder that 
requires professional advice. 
But usually—and fortunately 
—halitosis is only a local con- 
dition that yields totheregular 
use of Listerine as a mouth- 
wash and gargle. 

This halts food fermenta- 
tion in the mouth and leaves 
the breath sweet, fresh and 
clean. Sothesystematic use of 
Listerine this way puts you on 
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as such for half a century. 
Read the interesting booklet 
that comes with every bottle. 
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come with the French engineers to the top 
of a certain high water tower at Duisburg 
one may see it simply. There one gets a 
panoramic view of the Ruhr. In a con- 
tinuous ring to the horizon lie herds of 
those immovable, chimney-headed be- 
hemoths, digesting ore, coal and flame, 
from which man obtains the modern 
substances without which civilization can 
neither flourish in peace nor survive in war. 
One cannot be sure they are not digesting 
civilization too. It may be a delusion that 
men control them. There is an aspect in 
which they look terribly alive and devour- 
ing, like things that bring themselves to 
pass, with needs, reasons and biological 
laws of their own. Certainly men do very 
imperfectly control their consequences. 
They overwhelm him. There are such 
monsters everywhere; but nowhere else in 
one place are the herds so dense and omi- 
nously massed in their tents of greenish 
vapor. The French have seen them multi- 
ply, never for one moment forgetting that 
here were forged the weapons that so nearly 
destroyed them. 

“There is Thyssen,” the engineers say, 
meaning his group of chimneys. It has 
been increasing. For three years they 
have been watching it. 

“There is Stinnes,”’ they say, pointing to 
another group. That also has been increas- 


ing. 

“There is Haniel.’”’. What is true of 
Thyssen and Stinnes is true also of Haniel 
and Wolf, and of every herd in the ring. 

“Now we will see them close up,” they 
say. 

Then one goes racing to and fro in the 
Ruhr. The vehicle is a high-powered Ger- 
man car driven by a German who cares 
nothing for traffic rules, because it is a 
service auto under military orders; nothing 
for his own life, since he is young and 
enjoys this licensed recklessness, and less 
than nothing for the lives of his passengers. 


New Plants Everywhere 


Everywhere new things. It is wearisome 
to keep pointing them out. Only the im- 
portant ones continue to excite wonder. 
Near Bochum is the new Stinnes rolling- 
mill building. The engineers look, take 
some pictures from afar, then try to go in, 
and are barred at the gate. They turn back. 
“But you have seen it,”’ they say. One of 
the largest rolling mills in Europe under 
construction. 

At Beeckerwirth is a new Thyssen mine 
and village not yet on the map. Again the 
engineers are turned back. 

These are French engineers, supported 
by French soldiers; yet the things that are 
Thyssen’s and Stinnes’ and Haniel’s and 
Wolf’s they dare not penetrate, for fear 
of bringing the whole Ruhr machine to a 
stop. They wish it to goon. So round and 
round in the motor, to Homberg, where 
Thyssen is using labor to build his wall 
higher to hide his works from the French; 
to Oberhausen, where Haniel is building a 
large new cement plant; to Beeck, where 
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on part time at full pay. Thinking at first 
only to control the canals and railways in 
order to divert coal in transit, the French 
presently had to take over the task of work- 
ing them, because the Germans wouldn’t. 
The Germans not only would not work 
them; they tried to make them unwork- 
able by deranging vital mechanisms. To 
feed themselves the French had to seize 
hotels and restaurants. Germans would 
not serve them. The thinnest food in all 
Germany is at the beautiful Kaiser Hof, at 
Essen, where the French engineers are 
served with army rations by French sol- 
diers. If the French engineers at their work 
wanted more chairs to sit on or more desks 
to sit at, the army had to seize them. 

On the part of the Germans, passive re- 
sistance led to acts of sabotage and private 
revenge. The French, on their part, in 
spite of themselves, were obliged to answer 
with military measures. Their occupation 
became daily more costly. The amount of 
coal and coke they were able to capture 
outside the Stinnes-Thyssen-Haniel walls 
cost almost its weight in frances. And pas- 
sive resistance was at the same time costing 
the Germans more than reparations pay- 
ments. 

“What an absurd muddle!”’ one says to 
the Italian engineer. He is trying to get a 
picture of the new canal, building in the 
middle distance. The French engineers 
are all on the other side of the tower looking 
through their binoculars. 

“Tt is,” he says. ‘‘You see, the French 
are quite right. The Germans can pay. 
The question is how to make them pay. 
It could very easily be settled on an eco- 
nomic basis. The French need Ruhr coke. 
The Ruhr needs Lorraine ore. But noth- 
ing can ever be settled rationally between 
France and Germany. They hate each 
other too much. It is very silly.” 


Vertical Trusts 


Silly was the word. Fancy the German 
Government earnestly but clumsily trying 
to undermine the morale of the French 
army of occupation, and counting upon it. 
One says to them, ‘‘ You can’t do anything 
with German propaganda among people 
who hate your smell and looks.’”’ The Ger- 
mans reply, ‘‘Can’t we? You will see. 
Your Mr. Wilson did it to our army.” 
Someone did it to them; therefore they 
think they can doit to others. On the other 
hand, the French were trying to win over 
the Westphalian miners by propaganda, 
posting proclamations of deliverance on the 
walls of Essen and then forcing Germans to 
stand guard over them because other Ger- 
mans had torn them down. Imagine the 
absurdity of the Germans maintaining 
at one hotel in Essen a press organiza- 
tion to send out stories of French atrocities, 
and the French at another hotel maintain- 
ing a similar organization to put forth 
stories of how the German morale was giv- 
ing way; nobody minding the facts at all, 
and the whole world bewildered as to what 
was going on, Germans in Germany and 
Frenchmen in France most of all. 

But one is still on top of the water tower 
in Duisburg. The scene becomes more fas- 
cinating as it begins to have an inwardness. 
In that ring of smoke the German mind is 
acting what Matthew Arnold called the 
mind of dreadful capacity. It is the same 
mind that carried the frightfulness of war 
to its logical end, and put upon others the 
necessity to meet frightfulness with its own 
weapons. There in the smoke, mechanical 
and chemical secrets are in process of dis- 
covery and application. They are very 
jealously guarded. A German industrial 
plant is conducted on military lines. Each 
has its own forbidden areas, closed to all 
but the most trusted employes, who very 
often themselves do not know the meaning 
of what they see. Beyond the smoke in 
Germany are the technical schools, with a 
larger attendance than before the war, 
training the selected plastic mind how to 
bring itself to act upon the problems of 
tool power, engineering, industrial chem- 
istry. Their intelligence is technical. Their 
respect for it is enormous. It still contains 
their hope of greatness. There are many 
gods in Germany, and yet no true god but 
this one. 

Here also in this Ruhr scene is the first 
dimension of Germany’s pyramidal eco- 
nomic purpose. Here is the beginning of 
these vertical integrations, or trusts, in 
which the industrial dynasts have con- 
solidated their power. There are two kinds 
of trusts—vertical and horizontal. The old 
kind is horizontal. That is a trust which 
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controls a certain raw material like coal, oil 
or rubber; or a certain finished product 
like a tin can or a locomotive, or perhaps a 
labor-saving machine. The vertical trust is 
one that contains within itself all the ele- 
ments and means of production from the 
raw material to the finished piece. It is an 
economic empire. All it buys is labor. It 


| turns coal and ore directly into engines, 


typewriters, agricultural implements, fine 
cutlery, dyes, drugs, cement, fertilizer and 
cheap perfumes. These vertical German 
trusts go even farther. Beginning with coal 
and ore, they not only own and control all 
processes up to the finished product; they 
build and own the ships in which these 
products are exported. Take Stinnes, there 
in the ring. His coke ovens, blast furnaces 
and rolling mills are producing goods for 
export and at the same time the steel of 
which the ships are made that will carry 
these goods to foreign countries. 


Colossal Achievements 


In that pattern the German industrial 
dynast worked. Having reproduced in the 
Ruhr the forge he had lost in Lorraine, he 
proceeded to add to himself every process 
of higher manufacture, and then to build 
ships at the rate of 1,000,000 tons a year. 
There were already twice as many ships as 
were needed to carry the trade of the world, 
his own included. No matter; he must 
have the ships. His ultimate purpose was 
economic conquest, and that he could not 
achieve without ships of his own. This was 


| not by any means a private program. The 
| German Government subsidized it by put- 


ting enormous grants of public credit be- 
hind the dynast. It was Germany herself 
that was resolved to restore the German 
mercantile marine, no matter how costly 
and unprofitable it might be to do so. In 
1922 Hamburg had an Overseas Week and 
people were invited to come and see for 
themselves that Hamburg was rising again. 
An illustrated book was done as a souvenir. 
Doctor Cuno, director general of the 
Hamburg-American Line, and chancellor 
of the German Government, contributed 
an article to the book. He said: ‘‘ With set 
teeth the Hamburg shipowner sees the 
proud steamers which he had built and 
which he had known how to manage sail 


| down the Elbe, flying alien flags and bear- 


ing alien names, but the exasperation which 

he feels gives him the determination and 

Ole strength to achieve the task before 
im.” 

It was hard for the Hamburg shipowner 
to see this, especially for the Hamburg- 
American Line to see it, and yet under the 
circumstances, in a souvenir book to visit- 
ing Americans and Englishmen, it was most 
untactful to mention the set teeth. The 
world has not forgotten a ship named Lusi- 
tania. It flies no flag at all. Germany has 
wiped the word Lusitania from her con- 
science. It exists only in her mind. When 
it is mentioned to a German he reacts con- 
temptuously. It is hypocritical of the 
world to talk about it. 

Anyhow, there in Cuno’s words is the 
spirit. It is easier to conceal the words 
than the spirit. The works they have per- 
formed within the spirit are in themselves 
prodigious. They have restored nearly 
three-fifths of their great merchant marine. 
Behind an illusion of financial ruin they 
have increased their industrial power. They 
have filled their land with new buildings. 
They have amassed in other lands, where 
it is safe, an enormous fortune in foreign 
currencies, such as dollars, pounds and 
guilders. All this in three years. It is 
heroic. It fills one with awe and admira- 
tion, not untinged with consternation. 
What might they not have done in five 
years more unhindered? 

But of a sudden the whole achievement 
is placed in jeopardy by an act of French 
realism. The French said, ‘‘They can pay. 
They refuse to pay. Therefore we take 
guaranties.’”’ And they took the Ruhr. 

The taking of it was a deft military act; 
the handling of it by the engineers after- 
wards was naive and ineffectual. Germans 
have a saying that the French are heroic 
only in the field. In civil life, in industry, 
they are feminine. This may or may not 
be. But it was very strange at Essen and 
Duisburg and elsewhere in the Ruhr to see 
the French engineers, with not a German 
tongue among them, struggling through 
German records and statistics by the light 
of German dictionaries, unable to pro- 
nounce German names correctly, hardly 


able to find their way about but with the 


aid of maps, avoiding German shops and 
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restaurants and all unnecessary contacts 
with the people. Not so the army. Its 
way was free, purposeful and unembar- 
rassed. 

Doubtless to begin with the French mo- 
tives were mixed, as mass motives so often 
are. Some thought the occupation of the 
Ruhr could be made to yield at once large 
reparation sums. Others, who knew better, 
yet favored taking the Ruhr for military 
reasons. Everyone must have understood 
that security and reparations were two 
different things; but there seems to have 
been much confusion of thought as to which 
was which. By security they mean always 
not guaranty of payment but the physical 
impossibility of another war with Germany. 

It followed that when the occupation 
turned out to be immediately a costly busi- 
ness, causing more gold francs to go out 
than gold marks to come in, many expecta- 
tions were disappointed. It followed, also, 
however, that for the first time in more 
than fifty years every Frenchman went to 
bed at night with security under his pillow. 
He had it. So long as France was in the 
Ruhr the nightmare of German revenge 
could not rise. As this feeling of security 
becomes a habit, as it crystallizes, will it 
not be increasingly difficult for France to 
let go of the Ruhr? Under the treaty she 
may keep it until Germany pays 132,000,- 
000,000 gold marks. Nobody has the 
power to put her out. Nobody can oblige 
her to scale down the sum of reparations. 

The world is still asking, “‘What does 
France ultimately want—reparations or 
security?”” The French say nothing final 
on that point. Why should they? Have 
they not gained control of circumstances? 
Though their program may seem ambigu- 
ous, it is nevertheless the only aggressive 
program in Europe. No one can say what 
they will do with the Ruhr or how it will 
profit them to keep it. But there is no 
doubt about what their taking of it did to 
the Germans. It wrecked their program. 

The German economic program had the 
weakness of a Prussian military campaign. 
It was inflexible. One disaster destroyed 
tt. They are fatalists really. Everything 
hung by a thread of assumption, which was 
that when they had defiantly pleaded bank- 
ruptcy to force a revision of the treaty the 
liberal opinion of the world would restrain 
France. After all this time they knew not 
France; and to their geometrical minds the 
political way of the world is a foolish 
enigma beyond all comprehension. 


A Policy of Necessity 


Their disappointment was terrible. Ever 
since, they have been drifting. Inflation 
was a dangerous path through the red sea. 
Now their exit is blocked; they cannot go 
back, it threatens to swallow them up. 
Henceforth its consequences are wholly evil 
and they cannot stop. They have thought 
of breaking up into separate states again. 
There is a strong secret temptation to do 
this. It would solve the reparations ques- 
tion. They would not have to pay. But 
revenge might be postponed for many gen- 
erations. They have thought of trying to 
sell the Ruhr to American capitalists, which 
only shows what solemn absurdities they 
can imagine. 

Meanwhile, necessity from day to day is 
shaping a policy of its own. English coal is 
taking the place of Ruhr coal as Swedish 
and Spanish ore has already taken the place 
of Lorraine ore. There is no physical 
reason why they should not erect a monu- 
ment to the Ruhr, hang a wreath upon it, 
hire the English to mine their coal and the 
Swedes to mine their ore, and convert 
Germany into one great nest of skill. Bel- 
gium, which is not self-contained in raw 
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Important developments make the new Good- 
year Cord Tire with the beveled All-Weather 


Tread conspicuously better in performance 


LL of the several improvements embodied in the new 
Goodyear Cord Tire are calculated toa single result. 


That result is increased economy forthe Goodyear user 
— greater mileage at lower cost. 


The new beveled All-Weather Tread, for example, is 
made of an improved rubber compound that offers 
extreme resistance to wear. i 


The beveled feature assures a more uniform distribu- 
tion of the load over the carcass, enables the tire to 
seat itself better in ruts, and relieves the carcass from 
vibration as wear proceeds. 


Contributing to increased economy also, are better 
unions between the plies of the carcass and between 
the carcass and the tread. 


Contributing again are heavier sidewalls to resist curb 
and rut wear. 


These and other features in the new Goodyear Cord 
withthe-beveled All-Weather Tread combine to the fin- 
est and most serviceable tire Goodyear has ever made. 


Quieter, smoother-running, longer-lived and more 
economical, it is called by users the greatest tire 
achievement in years. 


You can get this improved Goodyear Cord at no extra 
price from the Goodyear Service Station Dealer near you. 


x, He is pledged to back up its high quality with a ser- 
vice that will help you get from it all the mileage built 
into it at the factory. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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His voice was relentless. He carried al- 
ways the feeling of relentlessness, of an 
unemotional unconditional coldness in pur- 
An icy man, a terrible man, even 
now. 

Again the cricket, for a little space. The 
firelight was but faint. 

Suddenly he sank on his knees beside 
her, one hand on the bed roll that made her 
seat, so that he could look into her face. 
But her hands covered it. He touched her 
hand. It was wet with tears. Slowly he 
drew back. 

“What havelIsaid? What havelI done?” 

“Ah, you should be content!”’ she broke 
out presently. “You have your revenge!” 

“What do you mean? I can’t well stand 
to hear you say that. Revenge?” ~~ 

“Yes. Very well, I called you a thief 
once. Let that go. You are one now.” 

He was entirely silent for a long space, 
trying to understand. Then she felt her 
fingers caught in a clasp like steel. 

“Have I stolen anything I ought not to 
have taken? Tell me! Believe me, that 
one thing I never dreamed! I never 
thought that you—that you did—that you 
ever could! Youdon’t! You cannot! That 
can never be! That’s not possible! There 
are many men in the world for you—all of 
them—for you. I said only that there was 
no other woman but you in all the world 
forme. I didn’t ask or expect even justice, 
even mercy, from you!” 

“You are avenged!’ said Anastasie 
Lockhart again. “It is noble of you! 
You—you reason well! You come in the 
night!” 

After all, how could they avoid youth, 
evade love? In some way, when or how, 
neither of them knew, they were standing. 
He had caught her up, they were face to 
face, body to body. Their arms found 
themselves about each other. He felt her 
arms about his neck, his shoulders; to her 
his clasp was like steel. He saw her face, 
pale, wet, wholly adorable, irresistible, a 
woman of a million. She saw his eyes, 
studious, marveling, frowning, his face one 
she had never seen before. It was done. 
It was too late. 

He struggled as though to put off a mask, 
as though some armor coat oppressed 
him. Their lips met as though they dreamed, 
they did not know of plan at all, were as 
two dazed, beyond volition, beyond right 
or wrong. 

It was he who drew back, half sobbing, 
still wrestling with that something, now 
that it was too late. He felt the swift rush 
of her awakened impetuous woman emo- 
tion, strong and sudden as though some 
dam had been disrupted to let an unmeas- 
ured torrent through; felt her arms slide 
back along the sides of his neck, her hands 
catch the sides of his face as they parted. 
Her face was not that of a country girl 
kissed merrily by some swain, or evilly; it 
was high, serious, not illusioned, calm; the 
face of a great soul in a splendid beauty, 
a woman of a million; a face terrible and 
young, as was his own. 

There were no tears now. The great 
hour, the one instant for two strong natures 
had arrived—had passed. If any theft 
were done it had been done. 

“You were a savage, a criminal!”’ said 
she after a time, voicing that. ‘‘But what 
is done is done, and what is written is writ- 
ten. Many men? Where? And I think I 
shall hate you now.” 

She heard his voice as of a man musing, 
chanting to himself: “I was strong! You 
are taking my strength away. 

“Do you want me to break my vow to 
He groaned after a time. 
“Would youruinaman? Do you want me 
killed before my day’s over? I love you, 
and it cannot be.” 

“I suppose not.’”’ Her voice dreamed. 
“T said, you are avenged. But I suppose I 
was wrong about—about calling you a 
thief. That trial—I suppose I ought to tell 
ou ee AIP 

“That’s too late! I told you I can never 
change. That’s my curse—I can’t change. 
My honor is as good as you are good, and I 
know you are. But you doubted me once. 
It was forever. I don’t know how to for- 
give that, for man or woman. And even 
if you hadn’t I’m not for you. Unclean! 
Unclean! Look at my hands—they’re 
red, I say. Look at yours—white, sweet, 
good.”’ 

He choked, struggled; could no more 


than crush her hands to his lips. 
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“Tt’s not for us!” he said at last. ‘‘ Yes, 
I’m a thief. I’m almost a coward. I did 
not know. I’ll never ask you to forgive me. 
Let me go. Let me finish my work. If I 
live, when I’m old and done and crippled, 
let me come and kiss the hem of your gar- 
ment. There are—there must be—other 
men. They say there’s more than one love 
fora woman. I don’t know. I reckon that’s 
not true. Oh, if I could only change!” 

But even so he could not go. Frowning, 
he caught her face in his steel-like hands 
once more, and at the flame ripple of her 
hair above her temple kissed her again and 
again and yet again where he had seen her 
cup her hand over the first kiss he gave 
her—stolen also—in the dark. 

He was gone. What comfort for her 
now? Or what for him? There is no such 
thing as fairness in love between man and 
woman. 


XXXVI 


O BLUE smoke rose against the far 

horizon of the wild paradise through 
which these pioneers of a new industry were 
passing. Civilized, semicivilized, even sav- 
age mankind lacked then in the Nations. 
The country was unsettled and unknown. 
The men of Del Sol neither followed nor 
intersected any trail of hoof or wheel. Only 
the deep paths of the buffalo, immemorial, 
marked the green carpet of unbroken sod. 
There never had been hoof of any domestic 
creature here. The bands of horses that 
swept away were wild horses. Wild deer, 
wild antelope made their only neighbors. 
There was not a weed. There was not a 
bee. The white man had not come. 

Not one Del Sol man had any idea of the 
country ahead. They were only holding to 
the easiest way, the ridges that separated 
the heads of divergent streams. 

Nabours held his silence as long as he 
could, but at length spurred up to the 
morose and solitary man who rode with- 
out a word regarding the herd, himself or 
his own plans. 

“Mr. McMasters,” said he, “I don’t 
know where we are right now. I don’t 
know where we're going. We haven’t got 
no map. I don’t know when Rudabaugh 
may jump us. It’s time you and me got 
plumb serious.” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“For instance, we ain’t on no Chisholm 
Trail?” 

“No, that’s over in east, if it can be 
called a trail. Fort Sill—that’s what they 
call the camp where the soldiers stop, in 
west toward the Wichita Mountains—is the 
nearest white settlement. It’s only a camp; 
there is no actual army post there yet.” 

“My notion, soldiers mostly ride around 
and don’t do nothing much.” 

““They’d do more if they were let alone 
by the Indian Department. Those men are 
doing what Captain Marcy advised fifteen 
years ago—figuring on an army post north 
of the Red, to watch the Comanches. 

“The worst Comanches, as you know, 
are the Quahrada bands—that’s old Yel- 
low Hand. Their right range is north of 
the Buffalo Gap and west into the Staked 
Plains; that’s their big buffalo country. 
But I think word has gone out for some 
kind of a council between them and the 
Kiowas, and that’s what has brought 
Yellow Hand in here. 

“The policy of the Indian Department 
now, as you may know,” he went on ex- 
plaining, ‘‘is to round up all these Indian 
tribes and get them on reservations. 
That’s going to mean war, next year 
probably. This whole country in here is 
just as like as not to be on foot right now. 
The best hope we’ve got is that none of 
them get together with Rudabaugh.’’ 

“That’s fine, ain’t it? And you done 
told me that Rudabaugh was heading in 
ahead to meet us.” 


“He doesn’t know where we are any 


more than we know where heis. If we keep 
on north and he keeps on up the Washita 
we'd naturally intersect at the crossing of 
the Washita, two or three days’ drive 
north of here. I don’t know which will get 
there first. He travels light.’ 

“What d’you think I’d ought to do?” 
demanded Nabours, after a time. 

“There is not much you can do. When 
you go into camp every night set your 
wagon tongue so that it points toward the 
North Star. Line out on that course the 
next morning. Keep on going north for a 
month. What comes, comes. But keep 
your herd closed up.” 
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The leader rode out carelessly. 

“Si,” said he. ‘‘Me Yellow Han’, 
Habla Espaiiol?”’ 

“Si,” replied McMasters, and went on 
in that tongue. 

After a few moments of rapid talk he 
turned. 

“He says they are Quahradas, but are 
riding through, going home. Says he wants 
some spotted buffalo. Says they are on 
Indian land and we have got to get out. 
Says we will have to give him half our 
horses and all our flour and tobacco. Says 
he knows we have got something in the 
wagons because we keep the covers tight. 
Says we can’t go on through, but have got 
to go back.” 

“You tell him to go to hell!” broke out 
Jim Nabours. “Tell him I know who he 
is. Yellow Hand has got no right in here. 
Tell him the soldiers will be after him for 
chasing the Chickasaws’ buffalo. Flour— 
beef—tobacco? Tell him we won’t give 
him a damned thing! Tell him if he rides 


Buck Thundered by With the Evident Intention of Getting as 
Far to the Rear as Possible 


ten feet further in we’ll open fire and clean 
’em out—our rifles shoot a week and we 
don’t have to load.” 

He patted the stock of the rifle which he 
held up before him in defiance—one of the 
Henry repeating rifles, first of repeating 
arms seen in the Southwest after the Civil 
War; and already the Comanches knew 
what these repeating rifles meant. Old 
Yellow Hand also knew that his men had 
nothing but their spears. He traded Co- 
manche lives as dear as possible always. 
No doubt it occurred to him that he could 
get all the beef he wanted by following the 
stampede. Perhaps he figured that night- 
time would be a better hour for an attack— 
when all his warriors were on hand. 

“Heap shoot!” called out Jim Nabours, 
again slapping the side of his rifle. Yellow 
Hand grinned pleasantly. 

“How! How! Heap amigo,” said he. 
He advanced a foot or so, his hand out- 
stretched. “What you got in carreta? 
Que tienez?”’ 

He motioned toward the closed fronts of 
the cart covers, pointing with his spear. 
MeMasters’ rifle barrel struck up the spear 
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shaft. Yellow Hand could see the hammers 
of the rifles lying down like the heads of so 
many rattlesnakes. He could see the light 
shining on the brass plates of these Henry 
rifles. Comanches on the Concho had told 
him that a rifle which had this yellow spot 
on it would keep on shooting forever with- 
out any need for loading again. 

“Si, seguro!” he now said calmly. 
“Heap shoot!’? He waved a hand towards 
the rifles. “Muy grande escopetas. Heap 
swap. Uno caballo por uno escopeta!’’ He 
meant he would trade a horse for a repeat- 
ing rifle. 

“Nada, damn your soul!” broke out 
Jim Nabours. “You vamoose pretty damn 
pronto! I’m sorry I ever learned your 
damned language, but you hear me now. 
A doondey usted—where’d you come from 
here?” 

“Nos vamenos, si,” said Yellow Hand 
ingratiatingly. “Poco tiempo. Swap?” 

“You’ve got a gall,”’ rejoined Nabours, 
whose blood now was up as he began to 
think of what had happened to his herd. 
“Git on out or I’ll kill you for luck!” 

The chieftain turned towards McMas- 
ters, whom he again addressed in Spanish. 
MecMasters replied quietly, evenly, evi- 
dently arguing and pointing out certain 
facts which ought to be observed; which 
facts had to do with spears as against re- 
peating rifles; with buffalo as against beef. 

After a time Yellow Hand turned back 
to his followers, who had sat their horses 
impatiently. He 
spoke a few words in 
explanation. Then, 
without paying any 
more attention 
whatever to the 
whites, they all 
turned and rode 
away. 

For the time safe, 
the white men arose 
and looked at one 
another, still almost 
too much strained 
for speech. 

“Look yonder!” 
said Nabours at 
length. 

Off to the west and 
north other Indians 
were appearing, 
group after group, 
evidently the follow- 
ers who did the 
butchering of the 
fallen buffalo. With 
spears and bows and 
arrows they were fin- 
ishing the work 
which had been be- 
gun. Obviously 
there must be some 
considerable village 
not far away, for 
many or most of 
these advancing figures were those of 
squaws engaged in the butchering work. 

“They are in no hurry,” said McMasters 
after a time. ‘‘They are willing to wait. 
Bows and arrows. They don’t seem to have 
any guns.” 

The Del Sol men looked around them for 
the horses which they had picketed, broke 
the front before the carts, where now could 
be heard women’s lamentations. The boy, 
Cinquo Centavos, was disclosed sitting 
with his back against the cart front of his 
mistress, a Sharpe rifle across his knees. 
Tears were running down his cheeks—not 
tears of fear. 

“My horses is all gone!”’ said he, sobbing. 

“Hell, the cows is gone too!’”’ commented 
Dalhart. “It’s lucky we ain’t!”’ 

McMasters, once banished, had now 
without election been received back into 
the ranks of the Del Sol men. Indeed, he 
was now their leader. Before the stripped 
trail drovers made any move they held 
council. 

“Yellow Hand knows he don’t have to 
swap,” said McMasters. ‘‘He knows he 
can choose between dead buffalo and dead 
cattle. Our horses—they know what we’ve 
got in that line. They know all they want 
to know, except what’s in there.” He 
nodded toward the carts. ‘“‘They’ll come 
back to find that out.” 

The men all looked at him in silence. 
He spoke again, to Nabours. 

“There’s only one good thing about this 
whole thing,” he said. “‘Rudabaugh has 
not seen these men. They haven’t heard of 
the killing of those two Comanche women. 
If they had they’d have rushed us long ago. 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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700,000 Homes 


Now Cleaned with Eureka Vacuum Cleaners 


Seven hundred thousand women now do their housework 
with Eureka Vacuum Cleaners. They no longer beat rugs 
and carpets. They no longer pull down portieres or tear up 
stair runners. They are spared the drudgery of taking down 
beds and pounding mattresses. They don’t have to upset the 
whole house for days at a time, to make it fresh and clean. 


For with the wonderful Grand Prize Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner, they do all these tasks far more quickly, far better, 
and with much less effort. 


You try the Eureka—see what a difference it makes. Clean 
your rugs and carpets thoroughly, right where they are. 
Renovate your mattresses without even removing them 
from the beds. Brighten up your upholstery. Go over your 
stair carpets and hall runners. Renew the freshness of your 
portieres, drapes and tapestries. Learn how quickly and 
easily it can all be done. You'll be amazed! 


Modern housekeeping with an Eureka is easy. The old-time 
drudgery is gone. You don’t need to undermine your health 
and youth trying to keep your house clean by old-fashioned 
methods. You needn't be a slave to the drudgery that made 
your grandmother old before her time. Get an Eureka—now 
—when you need it most. Let your own work prove its 
usefulness. Test its worth in the hardest work you 
have to do. Watch how thoroughly it cleans, how many 
tasks it makes easy. Find out for yourself, in your own 
home, how your house-cleaning worries can be ended. 


Simply telephone the Eureka dealer. If you do not 
happen to know his name, write us. He will bring 
a Grand Prize Eureka Vacuum Cleaner right to your 
door. You will not be obligated or inconvenienced 
in any way. But you will find out, as you could 
not learn in any other way, what a surprising 
help an Eureka Vacuum Cleaner would be to you. 
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Eureka Vacuum CLEANER Company, Detroit, U.S.A. 
Makers of Eureka Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario; Foreign Branch, 
& Fisher Street, Holborn; London, W. C. 1, England 
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When the early herds pushed up into that 
unknown land from the straggling half- 
Spanish settlements of the Southwest, 
men ignorantly walked over wealth which 
they then did not heed and did not need— 
the wealth that lay under the tall grasses 
and the short grasses. Of the bunch grass, 
the vine mesquite grass, and the redtop and 
the Eastern bluestem, they could talk un- 
derstandingly. They lived in a day and 
land as yet pastoral. But their cattle 
walked over unsuspected millions of mil- 
lions of gallons of oil, that one day later 
would be needed. The rude white bandits 
of the nation, men even of Rudabaugh’s 
shrewd type, themselves did not suspect 
the measureless measures of coal and other 
minerals that lay under their feet. The 
immortal gods smiled at them, knowing 
that in time they would give their pawns 
everything they needed, equal to their 
changed requirements, as age succeeded 
age. 

Now, pawns on the great chessboard of 
the gods where not even pawns ever had 
been placed before, the ragged crew of Del 
Sol was pushing up, two degrees eastward 
of the north-and-south dividing line. They 
had been traveling somewhere near the 
ninety-eighth meridian, of which not one 
of them ever had heard. Not many of 
them ever had heard of 36-30, or of the 
Missouri Compromise. They fought a war 
without much history, for the rank and 
file, as always is the case, had but narrow 
horizons. They were simply cowmen; and 
now they were driving north. To them 
Abilene, their objective, was as vague a 
thing as had been the cities of Cibola to 
Coronado’s men when they also once 
crossed the great chessboard of the immor- 
tal gods, caring not even for the grasses, so 
good for buffalo and cows, and also miss- 
ing all the minerals that lay beneath their 
feet, although it was one mineral they 
sought. 

That was in the past. The immortal 
gods had decided that now it was time for 
men to move north. There was to be a 
great new constructive day. 

But it seems that there is implanted in 
Nature and in the universe the law of two 
opposing forces: centrifugal and centrip- 
etal; good and evil; constructive and 
destructive; that which feeds, and is 
preyed upon by that which fattens; that 
which produces and creates, countered by 
that which destroys and tears down; that 
which sows to reap, and that which reaps 
where it has not sown. Therefore it was 
quite as much foreordained that Ruda- 
baugh and his men should pass north to 
prey on the Del Sol herd as that the Del 
Sol herdsmen should be driving north into 
a new day. 


Be all these things assigned such causes 
as they may in each man’s philosophy, at 


the end of his nose or farther, a new epoch 


was at hand for the vast unsettled West. 
Rudabaugh and his men had discussed 
that daily and nightly as they pushed on 
up the Washita River of the Indian Na- 
tions. They finally camped at the ford of 
the Washita, well in advance of the Del 
Sol men and directly north of them, 
although neither knew the proximity of the 
other. 

The ruffian leader had no more than 
twenty men in his band. He had recruited 
these from classes naturally unscrupu- 
lous and restless under any law. But all 
criminal tendency is in its way a sort of in- 
dividual initiative, self-assertiveness, after 
all; so that Rudabaugh found his men not 
always wholly submissive to any man’s will. 
They were less so now than ever. Re- 
peatedly Rudabaugh had to explain to 
them again and over again that they were 
after large game, that the division would 
be large per capita. They were more like 
Coronado’s men—wanted mineral in hand; 
minted mineral. 

“Well, I don’t mind saying,’ remarked 
one of the bolder of his men at the second 
night of encampment at the Washita 
crossing—a city lies near there today— 
“Tl be free to say that I don’t noways 
like the look of things.” 

Rudabaugh turned to him savagely. 

“Why don’t you? What’s the matter 
with you, Baldy?” 

“There wasn’t no cause to kill them 
Indian women. If we don’t keep moving, 
them Comanches may run into us any 
time.” 

““Where’d we move?” sneered Ruda- 
baugh. “What are we after up here? 
Have I got to make a picture-block map to 
show you? Don’t you see, you damned 
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numskull, if that herd gets to the railroad 
the whole jig is up for us? We’ve got to 
make our clean-up right now, this season 
or not at all, I keep telling you. We’ve 
got to get our scrip and get our lands, and 
get our surveyors out to locate them; and 
we've got to do it all now. Next year will 
be too late if that herd gets through. I’ve 
told you all this a dozen times. Now if you 
don’t like my way of leading, you know 
what you can do. If I hear any more 
grumbling I know what I’ll do.” 

None the less, this spreading doubt and 
dissatisfaction on the part of his followers 
did begin to make impression upon even so 
hardened a soul as Rudabaugh’s. He could 
do nothing if left alone. Looters always 
organize. In spite of his bravado, in spite 
of the quantities of fiery liquor which he 
had consumed, he began to feel a sudden 
uncontrollable chill creeping over his heart. 
Just now he began to pace up and down, 
restlessly endeavoring to work himself into 
one of his berserk rages. But he looked 
over his shoulder once in a while. No one 
knew what he saw, unless they themselves 
also saw the picture of the two naked 
wens lying in their blood at a bathing 
pool, 

“Damn it!” said Rudabaugh now, 
petulantly. ‘‘I don’t see why that bunch 
of buzzards should pick a tree so close to 
light on! 

He caught up his rifle. A great black 
bird dropped dead from a limb a hundred 
yards away. The others rose clumsily, 
wheeled in dark caravan; but they alighted 
on another tree not even so far away. 

“That ain’t luck, I tell you,” repeated 
the first speaker of Rudabaugh’s men. 
“Me, I don’t like the look of things.” 


XXVIIT 


IM NABOUBRS, who had known but lit- 

tle sleep, kicked out of his blankets be- 
fore sunup and stood, grimy, haggard and 
moody, his hands in pockets, his hat 
pushed back on his head. There was no 
familiar sight of a great sea of longhorns 
rising just above the level of the grasses. 
The Del Sol herd was gone. 

All the men finished their sodden 
breakfast in silence. Only the hysterical 
sobbings of the black woman Milly made 
any variation from the general taciturnity. 
There came no word from the tight-closed 
tilt flaps of the carreta. Del Williams and 
Dalhart had not spoken to each other since 
the crossing of the Red. McMasters paid 
scarce more attention to any than if they 
had not been there. 

The sun rose red above the wet grass, 
climbed steadily till it seemed smaller; 
but it did not look down upon any mass of 
longhorns rising from the bedding ground. 
There was no long procession heading out 
for the north. The men of Del Sol were 
without an occupation. 

Moody and unhappy, they sat in their 
bivouac, waiting. It was McMasters who 
spoke, suddenly pointing to the south. 

“Look, Jim,’ said he as he came in and 
touched Nabours on the shoulder. ‘‘That’s 
not Indians—that’s cavalry!” 

In five minutes proof was complete. 
There came into view, company front, ata 
stiff trot, guidon fluttering bravely, two 
troops of the hard-bitten United States 
cavalry, then stationed variously on the 
Plains. 

An officer rode in advance. As he came 
closer there showed near him the headdress 
of an Indian warrior, whether guide, scout 
or captive none could say. 

In the sudden relief from their long 
strain, and under the influence of this 
spectacle of riding men, always inspirit- 
ing, the men of Del Sol rose and gave a 
ragged shout of welcome to the Yellow Legs. 
The leader rode straight on in without any 
salute or reply; a grim, grizzled man of forty 
years or more, in the Western uniform 
of our Army when it was at its best. He 
dismounted stiffly, came up with military 
stiffness, stood on one leg stiffly, look- 
ing for the leader. He kept with him his 
Indian companion. The Del Sol men now 
saw that it was the Comanche chieftain, 
Yellow Hand, the partisan of yesterday’s 
affair. 

“Good morning, men,” said the cavalry 
leader. ‘‘I am Colonel Griswold, from the 
Sill cantonment down below. What’re you 
doing here in the Nations?” 

‘Good morning,’”’ said Jim Nabours, 
stepping forward. ‘‘We are shore glad to 
see you, colonel. Well, we ain’t doing a 
hell of a lot of anything right now. Yes- 
terday we was a-driving thirty-six hundred 
and fifty-nine fours and mixed stuff north 
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to Aberlene. That was afore we met yore 
friend there. We was just a-strolling 
through.” 

“Well, this old thief was just a-strolling 
through. I was following him. Last night 
I saw they had some fresh beef hides as well 
as buffalo in their camp. One thing led to 
another. I took your trail. 

“They rather busted up your herd, eh? 
Well, I brought Yellow Hand along on the 
chance that he might be useful. 

“Where do you men come from?”’ he 
continued. ‘‘Don’t you know that driv- 
ing cattle across the Indian Nations is the 
foolishest thing in the world?”’ 

“It looks thataway now, colonel,” as- 
sented Jim Nabours. ‘‘We come from 
Caldwell County, Texas, five hundred 
miles south of here.” 

“You’re not trading with the tribes in 
any way?” 

“No, sir, we don’t want no truck with 
them.” 

“Got no whisky along?” 

“Good God, no!’’ replied Nabours 
soulfully. “I wisht we had.” 

“H’m,” said the army officer, looking 
toward the fire. ‘‘You got any coffee 


Set in,’ said the foreman 
simply. 

So invited, Sandy Griswold, seasoned 
colonel of cavalrymen, made himself at 
home, a tin of coffee in his hand. His eye 
took in the arrangement of the scant 
equipment of these cattle drovers. He 
noted the giant carts, their covers drawn 
tight. He noted also when the flaps of the 
nearest cart cover parted, and someone— 
at first he thought it was a young man— 
began to climb down from the lofty seat 
via the cart tongue. 

“Halloo, what’s that?’ said Sandy 
Griswold suddenly. ‘‘That’s no man— 
that’s a woman!” 

“Shore she is,” said Jim Nabours. 
“She owns the cows. She’s going through 
to Aberlene.”’ 

By now Taisie Lockhart, in blue shirt 
and checkered trousers, boots and wide 
hat—her only apparel—was approaching 
the men. The officer arose, hat in hand. 
Jim Nabours made such clumsy introduc- 
tion as he could. The soldier’s. eyes were 
running over the trim, straight, round 
figure of this astonishing apparition. He 
saw the great club of bound bright hair, the 
easy lines of young womanhood; the poise 
and grace of as fine a specimen of young 
womanhood, indeed, as any land might 
well produce. He knew at the first glance 
that here was a young lady. She was with 
this party but not of it. Her first words 
affirmed his first conviction. 

“But why are you here?” he repeated 
in wonderment. ‘‘ You don’t belong here. 
This is a man’s job. Didn’t you know the 
risk you’d run?” 

“None of us knew very much about it, 
sir,” rejoined Taisie Lockhart. ‘‘We are 
beginning now to see.” 

She spread out her hands, indicating the 
absence of her herd. 

“Sit down here by me, please, young 
lady.””’ Hat in hand, he made a place for 
her. ‘‘Which one of these men did you 
say was your husband?” 

The bright blood flooded Taisie’s cheeks. 
Her trail boss answered for her. 

“She won’t be married none till we get 
to Aberlene,” said Jim explicitly. “But 
that ain’t nobody’s fault but her own.” 

Sandy Griswold laughed uproariously. 

“By Jove!” said he. “It’s an awful 
thing to be old and lame and married— 
married before you were a day old, my 
dear. If I wasn’t, I swear I’d marry you 
now, before you’re a day older! What’s 
the matter with all these young fellows?’’ 

His keen blue eye under its shaggy 
brows swept the company of the Del Sol 
men, but found no mate for her. His eye 
lingered for just a time on a tall young man 
who stood quite apart. 

“Come now,” he resumed, turning to the 
girl from whose fresh beauty—which was 
beauty even in daylight, and even in the 
morning—his eyes did not willingly 
wander long, “tell me all about things. 
You don’t belong in here, but of course I 
have got to help you out. I wouldn’t fret 
too much. If I had not come along old 
Yellow Hand here would have put you on 
your uppers. As it is, we’ll put him on his. 
We'll all go back down the trail together 
with my bullies yonder. We'll hold a big 
rodeo down there and see what the buffalo 
and the Comanches have left for you. Very 
foolish of you, my dear; very foolish, in- 
deed. But we’ll see what can be done.” 
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“How could we ever pay you?” said 
Taisie Lockhart, turning upon him fully 
now the gaze of her disconcerting eyes. 

“You’ve more than paid me now, my 
dear girl,” said the old warrior. ‘‘Lock- 
hart, you said your name was? What was 
your father’s name?’’ 

“His name was Burleson Lockhart, sir. 
He was colonel of the Ninth Volunteers in 
the war. We came from Alabama, once. 
But my father did not believe in the se- 
cession, though he fought with Texas.” 

“Why, I knew him! His regiment and 
mine were opposed, in Tennessee!’’ His 
voice dropped. “But the men said you 
were an orphan. Your father did not get 
back from the wer?” 

Sudden memory caused her to drop her 
face in her hands. Once more her foreman 
spoke for her. 

“Her pap was killed on the Missouri 
border, after the war, by the Federal bush- 
whackers up there. He was driving cows 
up thataway. Them Yankee people in 
Austin have done robbed this girl of every- 
thing she had. We was driving these cows 
to see if we couldn’t make a little stake for 
her oncet more.” 

Sandy Griswold sat silent fora time. At 
last he spoke quietly to the tall girl who 
sat on a bed roll beside him. 

“Well, now!” he said. “Well, now, 
we'll see what can be done. You don’t 
belong here, but I’d be no sort of soldier 
if I didn’t see you through.” 

Now, as though by providential plan, 
had arrived unity of purpose and cheerful- 
ness of spirit, an hour earlier unpredict- 
able. Col. Sandy Griswold was no man to 
delay action. In a half hour the camp was 
broken, and the entire party, preceded by 
the troopers, was retracing the way south 
to the scene of yesterday’s disaster. The 
commanding officer rode by Taisie Lock- 
hart’s cart. The ferret eyes of the sullen 
Comanche saw now what had been hidden 
in the carreta. Between the cavalry com- 
mander and these wild savages there 
existed a distinct understanding of some 
sort, resting on fear of the troopers’ car- 
bines. 

“T’m going to put the whole band to 
work for you,” said Griswold, and called 
his interpreter. 

The Del Sol men found themselves 
before long enriched by the recruitment of 
a couple of dozen laughing young Indian 
braves—all of them unarmed—who .for 
the mere excitement of the thing were 
ready to assist in the rounding up of the 
scattered cattle and horses. A strangely 
mixed round-up band they made, half of 
them grim and silent, the other half 
wildly whooping, when they started off 
down the trail which lay written on the 
grassy soil. 

As all of them knew, a buffalo stampede 
was the worst possible run on the range. 


But fortune partially favored the harassed . 


drovers. It soon was evident that the 
buffalo had avoided the fringe of timber 
which lay ahead, had kept on running into 
the wind, as was their custom—alone 
of all cud-chewing game. The domestic 
cattle had plunged into the thickets and 
split up in the edge of shallow timbered 
draws, and the wind meant less to them. 
This partially combed out the cattle from 
the buffalo. Inside of three miles the riders 
began to pick up groups and strings of the 
cattle in the long dragnet which they swept 
through one cover after another. 
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plover, honey sweet to hear. Glossy green 
parrakeets showed in the timber mottes, 
meadow larks made gay the air with their 
metallic clankings, mixed with the broken 
strains of melody all their own. Thére was 
life, motion, all the time in the wild land- 
scape. 

The vegetable world also was rich, 
richer than our Government had thought 
when in ignorance it gave this domain to 
the savages in a treaty which, like all our 
treaties, later was to be repealed. Fruits 
began to appear, few of them yet ripen- 
ing; wild grapes, plums. They crossed one 
strip of sand dunes which ran through the 
grassy knolls, and found an astonishing 
growth of dwarfed grapevines, showing 
not more than a foot or so above the sand, 
but promising fruit of great size. 

In the timbered valleys there was an 
admirable growth of elms, cottonwoods, 
black walnuts. Haws and persimmons, not 
yet ripe, young acorns of the oak trees, 
showed what the fall mast would be. The 
black bears and the deer even now were 
hunting mushrooms. Abundance of food 
was there for every species. The spotted 
wildcat made no unusual sight. Now and 
then a panther passed ghostlike from one 
covert to the next. A rich land and a con- 
tented, indolent, assured. The white men 
had not yet come. Nor was there even here 
either weed or bee. 

Though really near the eastern edge of 
their range of that day, distant bands of the 
buffalo still showed; and adding yet keener 
zest to an enlivened landscape, frequent 
bands of wild horses passed in their easy 
drifting over the grasslands, or stood at 
gaze in superb confidence in their own 
speed. It was the open country, the free 
country, of the old West. In it these men 
were as much adventurers as had been the 
sailors of Columbus or Cabot, Leif Ericson 
or Magellan. It had taken three Army ex- 
peditions and a half century of time to find 
the head of the Red River, which made 
the drovers’ Rubicon. Young in the youth 
of their world, they exulted as they rode. 

Col. Sandy Griswold quit the saddle for 
the jolting cart seat to which Nabours had 
banished Taisie Lockhart. The wilderness 
makes swift friendships. 

“My dear,” said the soldier to the girl 
one day as they rode joltingly along, “I 
wouldn’t ask anything better than just to 
ride along this way with you forever. 
You are by no means painful to the naked 
eye, and within sixty days you will be rich. 
Abilene is not a dream, although it is just 
beginning. Two railroads are going west 
across the lower Plains now. They are 
going to make a cattle market at Abilene 
and you are in on the ground floor. Rich? 
Are you going to support a husband? 
You could, you know.’’ 

“T think I’ll buy myself some clothes the 
first thing I’ll do,” said Taisie, slowly 
smiling, “if there is such a thing as 
women’s clothes at Abilene.” 

“There you go! Woman’s first instinct. 
Tell me’’—suddenly—‘“‘where is that tall 
young man—you know which one I mean. 
You don’t know where he is?” 

“T think he’s back behind today. He’s 
not regularly on the herd—now.” 

“You don’t know very much, do you, 
my dear? You’d let a brave, square man 
ride on the drag?”’ 

“Please don’t, I beg of you! I don’t 
really know why you mention him. My 
men all are splendid.” 

But he went on relentlessly. 

“Yes; and I suppose you know that 
your men are riding his horses—that you 
are eating his food yourself? Did you 
know that he staked you for this drive— 
that he is going to make your fortune for 
you? No, you never knew that. But 
that’s true.” 

“Oh, don’t tell me such things!” broke 
out Taisie in swift consternation. “TI 
never knew that! Of course I never knew 
it! I’d never have gone a foot! Oh, this 
is an awful thing!” 

“Yes, my dear; there are awful things 
that a woman can do to a man too. Now 
that it is too late it would be quite like a 
woman for you to love him. You ought to 
have trusted him in the first place. You 
can’t fool with a man like that. He’s cold 
iron.” 

“He didn’t—he wouldn’t—don’t you 


think—do you suppose—why, what can I ° 


do? I’ve been unjust. Yes, I know 
that now!” 
“Well, I wouldn’t climb down out of 


this cart right now anyhow,” said Colonel 


_| Griswold calmly. 
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“But I can’t go on this way. What shall 
Ido? Rich? No, I’ma pauper! And I’ve 
not a soul in all the world to go to.” 

“Oh, yes, you have, my dear! Observe 
me beat on my chest. I, Sandy Griswold, 
will save this maiden in distress! But it’s 
always best to get the truth, the first 
thing. Well, you’ve got it now. You never 
would have learned it unless I had told you. 
That young man would rather cut his 
throat than tell you what I have told you. 
He never dreamed I would. But I thought 
it right.”’ 

“But I can’t go on this way!”’ 

“You have got to go on in this way, my 
dear. There is nothing else for you to do. 
When that man says he is through he is 
through. He’s got the chief ingredients of 
a bad man. But there never was a bad 
man who didn’t have good things about 
him. That sort of a man can’t alter a de- 
cision. He thinks once, acts once, is done 
once and for all, and when he’s done he’s 
done. I can’t help you with him. But 
what a splendid pair of human beings you 
have spoiled!” 

““A fine prospect you give me, sir! Oh, 
you are comforting!”’ said Taisie Lockhart 
bitterly. 

“Tt will be very hard for a girl like you 
not to marry some man. It is a very ter- 
rible thing to marry the wrong man, my 
dear. It’s a very terrible thing to let a 
man think you meant to marry him when 
you didn’t. It’s the worst when a man 
wants to marry and can’t—because he 
can’t forgive an insult to his honor. It is 
lucky you are not a man.” 

“Ah, less lucky that Iam a woman! I 
shall choke at the thought of eating his 
bread!”’ 

“Oh, no, you won’t. That’s melodrama, 
my dear. If you don’t like his flour eat 
some of mine. 

“No, keep your eyes closed and your 
mouth closed, too, until you get to Abilene. 
I may meet you or send for you up there 
myself. That’s what the Army’s for— 
we're organized to help damsels in distress. 
That you are in distress I know very well 
indeed. While there’s a sack of flour or an 
ambulance mule left—well, we’ll see.”’ 

At the encampment of the last night 
below the Washita, Taisie Lockhart might 
well have felt a sense of security. There 
were two troops of cavalry and all her own 
men bivouacked about her. But she could 
not sleep. 

Soon after dark that night Dan McMas- 
ters, asking no consent and giving no noti- 
fication, quietly rose and caught up his 
night horse. He disappeared in the dark- 
ness, headed toward the ford. He said no 
word of good-by to anyone, and was not 
missed by anyone—save by one unhappy 
girl who had lacked his coming all these 
days. 

She was sure she hated him—when she 
reasoned. When she did not reason she 
felt her veins run hot with love of him. He 
had kissed her. Their arms had encircled 
each other. Ah, obligations? 


XXX 


HE cattle, full fed and well watered, 

had bedded down in their compact 
oblong, willing to rest after two days’ hard 
march. Nabours had doubled the night 
guard. The men in pairs rode in reverse 
around and around the herd, passed and 
repassed slowly, regularly, singing the 
cradle song of the cows. 

Nabours, worn by long hours, early 
pulled his blankets over his face. Cinquo 
Centavos himself dozed under his ragged 
quilt, in his dreams comforted with the 
subconscious tinkling of the gray mare’s 
bell. In the cavalry camp, a half mile 
away, all was quiet save for the methodical 
tramp of the sentinels. 

Midnight. Jim Nabours felt a strong 
hand laid on his shoulder. 

“Hush!” whispered a_ voice. 
McMasters.”’ 

“What’s wrong?’’ demanded the fore- 
man, flinging off his blanket. 

“Rudabaugh’s gang will jump us in less 
than half an hour. Get all the men up. I 
am going to tell the soldiers.” 

The loud challenge of a sentinel halted 
him, but soon he was admitted in the cav- 
alry camp. Griswold was up at once. 
McMasters put before him a_ hurried 
report. 

“They’re ahead about four or five 
miles,” he explained; “camped on the Wash- 
ita. One of their hunters saw us today. 
He had just got in when I made the edge 
of their camp. I was close enough to their 
camp to hear them talking. But I don’t 
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“Yellow Hand, for years we have been 
trying to get you to stop killing our people 
on the Staked Plains. The Great Father 
has always fought you fair. The Great 
Father never killed your women. The 
Great Father will put his blanket over his 
face when he hears of this thing. 

“Listen, Yellow Hand! Chiefs do not 
break their word. If we follow the man 
who did that—that man who ran away— 
and bring him to you and give him to your 
people to try him in your village, will you 
think that the Great Father is just in his 
heart?” 

“Says yes, he would.” The interpreter 
had made it plain. 

“Listen, Yellow Hand! I have been 
trying to make treaty with you. I have 
been trying to get a great piece of land 
here where the game is plenty for the 
Comanches and the Kiowas, a place where 
they could sit down. You have not an- 
swered me about that. I have followed 
you. I have fed you. I have not killed 
your women. 

“Listen, Yellow Hand! The white men 
are going west into your hunting country. 
The white men are coming north here. 
You see them. My young men with long 
knives are coming out too. They will 
surround you, as many as leaves on the 
trees. You can never kill them all. They 
have guns that shoot seven days. 

“Listen, Yellow Hand! When the 
buffalo are gone you will be hungry. I 
gave you a great piece of land. I asked 
you to sit down. I gave you a treaty. I 
make no war now on the Comanches or 
the Kiowas. I will give you a good place, 
many miles, down by the mountains of the 
Wichitas, where there is much game. 

“Listen, Yellow Hand! Tell him to 
answer me, Danny! If I do all this for 
you, and if I bring that man back who 
killed your women, will the Comanches 
come in and sit down by the side of the 
Kiowas in this country by the mountains 
of the Wichitas, in this country where all 
around them are the men of the other 
tribes, who have taken treaty with the 
Great Father? Tell him to answer, damn 
him, Danny!” 

Yellow Hand himself sprang to his feet, 
cast off his blanket and stood now the 
Indian warrior and orator. Chief of a 
people, he spoke to an audience who under- 
stood him not, an audience who sat about 
him in the dark; but the fire of his words 
showed his conviction, made him under- 
standable. 

“Says he is ready to be killed. Says he 
tells the truth. Says his heart is sad 
because his women have been killed. Says 
if you will bring him in the man that did 
that, then he will be good Indian. Says 
he will take treaty. Says he will sit down 
by the side of his friends, the Kiowas. 
Says he will do nothing now without ask- 
ing the Great Father. Says he has nothing 
more to say.”’ 

“How! How!” exclaimed the officer. 

He reached out and took the hand of the 
Comanche in his own. Then he turned 
toward McMasters. 

“Dead or alive, we’ve got to have 
that man Rudabaugh. Do you know what 
that means? The man who can do that 
will be of more use to Texas than almost 
any man Texas ever produced. That 
means the end of the Comanche war. It 
means the Comanches will take a reserva- 
tion in the Nations. Even Indians have 
some idea of actual justice. Dead or alive, 
I want Rudabaugh!”’ 

“Take him away, men.” He nodded to 
his top sergeant. ‘“‘Feed this man well. 
Give him coffee, give him sugar, give him 
anything we’ve got. Build up the fire. 
This is one good night’s work!’’ 

He continued his talk to McMasters, 
pacing up and down in his excitement. 

“Tf we could make peace for Texas, if 
we could clear the western border for settle- 
ment—why, we’d be preparing a cattle trail 
clear across the Staked Plains! Other herds? 
You can be sure more are going to follow 
yours, farther west, as soon as the road is 
clear. 

“‘1’d rather fight Indians than feed them 
any day, but if I’ve got to do both I am 
going to do them both on the square. 

“Now I want Rudabaugh. When we’ve 
brought him in we have done more for the 
cowmen of Texas than all the railroads and 
all the United States Government ever 
yet have done. Little things sometimes 
run into big ones; good may come out of 
an evil deed. I want to see that low-down 
brute who killed those women. The sight 
of his face is a thing right dear to me.” 
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“Yellow Hand,” he said, once more 
addressing the Comanche, “‘your hands are 
no longer tied. In the morning go back to 
your people. You shall ride alone if you 
wish. Tell your people that I am going 
back to my own village at the Wichita hills 
and sit down. Tell them I will not follow 
the Comanches this summer. Tell them 
that my young men are following the men 
who killed the women of the Comanches. 
All these men are going on the war trail. 
They will not rest until they bring back 
that man.’’ And thus spoke Danny to the 
chief. 

“Well, sunny days and starry nights to 
you, my dear!”’ 

The old soldier turned to Anastasie 
Lockhart. Her troubled eyes looked into 
his an instant. He would not listen to her 
stammering attempt at thanks. 

A bugle sounded. The troops took for- 
mation, rode away, jaunty guidon at the 
head; a waif of silk in a buckskin land, 
themselves waifs of fortune, doing their 
duty unseen on the far frontier, with 
thanks of no one and criticism from all. 
They were men of the Army which had 
saved a country and now was finding one— 
our Army—never understood; one day, to- 
day, our day, ignorantly to be despised. 


“Tt looks like you was riding too,” 
commented Nabours. He nodded to the 
saddled horse of McMasters, the addi- 
tional horse with light pack, whose lariat 
was thrown over the saddle horn. 

“Yes,’’ said McMasters in his cold and 
noncommittal way. 

“T wish you didn’t have to go. The men 
don’t want to see you go. It’s only kind of 
hard for them to say so. But afore you do 
ride north—and I reckon I know why you 
do—I wisht you’d sort of give me some 
idee of the country ahead. You’ve heard 
or seen more of it than I ever have.”’ 

McMasters took a stick and began to 
make a map in the smoothed ashes of the 
camp fire. 

“T’d like to help you over the Washita,” 
he said; “but you won’t find that a very 
bad crossing—steep banks, and swift, but 
narrow. You’d better make some sort of 
raft and get the carts across. 

“The next big river is the main Cana- 
dian, not so far above here. It’ll be dry, 
always very little water in it. It’s bone-dry 
sometimes for a hundred miles. 

“The North Fork of the Canadian—it 
runs here—is the crookedest river out-of- 
doors. It carries more water than the big 
river. You will probably have to swim 
some, but you ought to make it allright. 

“You'll get through the blackjack 
country, and then you’ll come up to the 
Cimarron—easy fording. Just beyond 
that you’ll be somewhere close to latitude 
36. You might then almost say you are 
Revie out of the South and into the 

orth. 

“My father and old Colonel Lockhart 
always used to talk to me about wintering 
all their cattle just under that line. They 
said that would make them free of ticks 
for the next season. Some longhorns took 
fever even as far north as Illinois. It 
didn’t make Texas popular. 

“Now, when you get north of 86— 
here’s where it runs—you have only got 
the Salt Fork of the Arkansas between you 
and the main Arkansas. It comes out of 
Kansas not so very far from where you'll 
hit the Kansas line.”’ 

“Tt sounds right far,’’ said Jim Nabours. 

“Yes; when you get up in there you’re 
coming into the edge of a thousand miles of 
open range, the best cattle ground out-of- 
doors; and there isn’t a cow in it from one 
end to the other. That country’s waiting 
for cows. It needs them as much as our 
cows need a market. 

‘Well, you’ll find out all these things as 
you come to them.” 

Always scant of speech, he turned away, 
swung into the saddle. Reaching down he 
held out a hand to Cinquo, the boy herder, 
who had followed him. 

“We done saved her, Mister Sher’f,” 
said the boy. 

But Dan McMasters did not cast a 
glance back of him to the white-topped 
cart which made the only home of Taisie 
Lockhart. 

“Now,” said Jim Nabours, turning to 
his own horse, ‘‘everybody can start like 
he pleases except us. Afore I need a map 
I need some cows. Come on, men, we got 
to foller out one morerun. Lucky if we get 
seven and a half cows to Aberlene.”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


HOTEL SHERMAN, 
Chicago 


COLLEGE INN 
COOKED FOOD 


OOK for the name of Chicago’s 
famous Hotel Sherman on 
each can of College Inn Cooked 
Food. It is your guarantee of get- 
ting the following popular delica- 
cies from this world-renowned 
restaurant: 


(Prices for No. 1 cans) 


Chicken a la King, 60c 
Sliced Beef a la Deutsch, 40c 
Paprika Veal Stew, 40c 
Chicken a la Creole, 60c 
Chicken Salad, 75c 
Welsh Rarebit, 40c 
Spaghetti Italienne, 1 5c 
Creamed Spaghetti with 
Mushrooms, 25c 
Chicken Noodle Soup, 1 5c 
Pea and Tomato Soup {Mongol}, 15c 
Pea Soup St. Germain, | 5c 
Cream of Tomato Soup, | 7c 
Cream of Asparagus Soup, 17c 
Chicken Cream Soup, | 7c 
Vegetable Soup, 17c 
(West of Rocky Mts., higher. Canadian 


prices on request) 


Ask your grocer for any of these tasty dishes. 
If he cannot supply you, ask him to order 
for you or write to us direct. 


To Grocers and Jobbers: College Inn Cooked 
Food is America’s favorite food product. 
It is nationally known. Prepare to answer 
the rapidly increasing public demand for this 
popular food staple. Write us at once for 
particulars. Your profit from the sales—and 
re-sales—of College Inn Cooked Food will be 
immediate. 


Send for Booklet 
Address 
HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
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See the new Chandler. R 
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THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 7 CLEVELAND 
Export Department: 1819 Broadway, New York City Cable Address: “Chanmotor” } 
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SARGASSO 


(Continued from Page 15) 
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I be here. If I’d stuck to th’ sugar, 
now But that’s howsomedever. 
Main thing is, I give Cap’n Sam Sargasso 
his fust chance to ship.” 

““Aw, yer a liar!”’ growled Yankee Jack, 
only seeing the old man’s twinkling eyes 
behind the watery veil; believing he was 
being made fun of. 

“Maybe, Yank, maybe,” the old man 
shrugged indifferently. ‘‘You’re a mighty 
fine sailorman, anyhow.” 


With the tug came the telegram. Sar- 
gasso read it: 


Mr. Rouse died yesterday. Postpone sailing 
until further orders. 


Sargasso read it twice, and again. Mr. 
Rouse was the man who had given him 
command. He was the senior partner in 
the firm. All the sparkling enthusiasm of 
the days before vanished, and Sargasso’s 


face turned sickly gray. He turned to the | 


tug captain. 

“Stand by a while, mister,’ he said 
moodily. 

“You'll miss the tide,” said the tug 
skipper. 

“Stand by!”’ Tothe mate: “Mr. Fisher, 
rig stages overside and paint a blue stripe 
around her.’”’ To the second mate: “Mr. 
Bunce, at eight bells run up the ensign to 
half-mast.”’ 

Sargasso paced the poop nervously. The 
steward’s black cat rubbed against his legs. 
Cursing, he kicked the astonished animal 
over the rail into the water. In another 
minute he was down on a line, grabbling 
with a spitting, fighting cat, dragging it 
from the water, hurling it to the security of 
the tug. 

“Take it away!’’ he shouted. “Take it 
away!” 

All the spring had gone from Sargasso’s 
limbs. He sat in his cabin, entering the 
various items in his journal, marking places 
with the telegram folded intoaspill. Holding 
fast to ancient traditions, superstitions, 
terrors, what not of the old-time sailorman, 
it followed inevitably that the sudden 
change in the even tenor of his first sailing 
should work havoc with his temper. 

“A blue stripe on the first ship I take to 
sea!’’ he muttered. -His face was ashen. 
“And a bloody black cat aboard too! Ugh! 
Atop of all I lose a tide! Never a breeze 
but a hurricane! Only wants a nigger 
woman stowaway now to label the ship for 
Fiddler’s Green.” 

While waiting for orders the two mates 
improved the hour and got more sails bent. 
They bent jibs and spanker, besides the top- 
sails; they managed to get the three lower 
topgallants bent, and the foresail was dan- 
gling in the gantline when another telegram 
came on board for Sargasso: 


. Sail on evening tide. Prepare for lady pas- 
senger going to New York, with maid. Letter 
of instructions borne by passenger. 


Sargasso said nothing while the steward 
was present, but his face went three shades 
grayer and his firm lip trembled. There was 
one intense moment when he flung himself 
down at the desk again, drew paper and pen 
to him and got all set to write out his 
resignation. 

“Hell and high water!’’ he swore, stab- 
bing the pen into the desk pad fiercely. 
“They say I’m yellow! Even my officers 
grin at my beliefs behind my back. The 
woman’s not here yet. Let ’em come! 
Let ’em all come!”’ And he bawled for the 
steward. 

“Steward, you’ll make up the big state- 
room for the two women. Lady and maid. 
Friend of the owners. Get it done right 
away. And go into town and buy some 
fancy grub; some live chickens and some 
fruit. Get a move on!” 

Sargasso saw to the necessary details of 
his own preparation to receive a passen- 
ger. The ship still retained her passenger- 
carrying permit. She was one of the last 
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If you made aera 
butter at PATE 


F you made butter at home, you would know its 
worth, because its goodness depends on what 
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of the old wool clippers and had been built 
with passenger accommodations, though 
now she made other use of it all except that 
immediately beneath the long poop. There 
was only the question of setting apart a 
bath and having the mate fill a water tank 
over it, then that problem was solved. 
And noon was not yet come when Sargasso 
found himself impatiently waiting for his 
guest. 

He went over his ship from forward to 
aft; then inspected the steward’s arrange- 
ments. 

Lunch would be late because he had 
sent the steward away with two sailors to 
carry his purchases; and that arrange- 
ment was good for two hours over and 
above the necessary time, anyhow. He 
took a book and tried to read. In five 
minutes he flung the book across the cabin 
with an oath. 

The book, a collection of short stories and 
poems, began with a story so obviously 
written by a landsman that it gagged on a 
sailor, went on to poems and scraps of sea 
superstitions and wound up with a yarn 
about a Portuguese bark, laden with beef 
bones and infested with rats, that was 
caught aback in a squall, dismasted and 
doomed tolie in sweltering calms 
under torrid skies for months, 
with rats running wild, their 
eyes glowing at night with phos- 
phorus from their diet of putrid 
bones. The Portuguese captain 
put his troubles down to the fact 
that he had a black cat aboard 
that was frightened overboard 
by a black girl who had stowed 
away and came out one night to 
steal the cat’s food. 

“The man’s a damned fool!” 
swore Sargasso as he stamped 
out to the companionway. ‘“‘If 
he had hove the black wench 
over, too, after the cat, he’d got 
better luck with his weather.” 

He stood at the poop rail, 
watching the crew at work, and 
felt a bit better because of the 
clean efficiency of hismates. The 
sails were all but bent; the ship 
glistened clean and fresh after 
the nocturnal washdown. Now 
that the men had got over their 
shore heads they worked well 
and looked like a capable crowd; 
all but one old man laboriously 
coiling down a new piece of 
Manila from which a jib down- 
haul had been cut. It was full 
of kinks. The old man handled 
it in sailorly fashion, in truth, 
thoroughfooting it and dipping 
the end again, and so getting 
the kinks out of it; but he was 
so aged, so far past the meridian 
that Sargasso mentally put him 
down for an easy job once they 
got to sea. 

“Just as long as he isn’t one 
of those broken masters sail- 
ing ‘fore the mast,’’ he muttered. ‘‘That 
would put the tin hat on a raft of trouble!” 


Along toward evening the passenger ar- 
rived. ‘‘I’m Miss Rouse, captain,’ she 
smiled wanly. ‘Here is a letter from the 
firm’s attorney, which I think explains 
things. Sorry to bother you.” 

Miss Rouse was as sweet and fair a bit of 
girlhood as any sailorman could wish to 
meet; but Sargasso stared beyond her 
rudely, with no rude intent, stared hard at 
a coal-black maid carrying a small suitcase, 
who looked frightened when she caught his 
stony glare fixed upon her. The ancient 
sailor, carrying two more portmanteaus, 
grinned toothlessly behind the maid, for he 
thought the skipper was smitten dumb 
with Miss Rouse’s charms. 

“Where shall I put ’em, sir?’’ he asked. 

Sargasso snatched himself out of his 
trance, bawled for the steward and sent his 
passenger below. And the old sailor re- 
turning from his errand grinned again, 
tugged at his forelock, and said: 

“Pardin, sir. ’Member old Bill Gam- 
midge, don’t ye? Him as give ye yer fust 
berth, sir? Happy t’ see ye skipper, sir, 
Cap’n Sargasso. Good luck, sir, if I might 
make so free.” 

Sargasso stared closely into the old man’s 
withered face, and a scowl darkened his 
brow. Then the scowl was slowly replaced 
by a sickly smile, which in turn gave way to 
a more normal expression as the skipper 
got a fresh hold on himself. 

“Gammidge,”’ he said, ‘‘you ought to be 
aft here. But if you must sail in a fo’cs’le, 
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I’m glad it’s mine. I want to talk with you 
some time after we get tosea. Might want 
some help aft, with passengers.” 

“Beggin’ y’ pardin, Cap’n Sargasso,” 
the old salt said with a flush of pride, 
“orders is orders, as I taught you long 
ago, sir. If so be you orders me aft, aft I 
got to come. But I hopes you won’t forget 
as old Bill Gammidge was master of the 
Pallas, as you took your fust v’yage in, 
and ’tain’t in natur’ for a cap’n to keer a 
hull lot about bein’ second flunky to a 
’Talian stooard, sir.” 

There were voices and a girl’s fresh yet 
sad voiceamong them. Sargasso turned to 
greet his passenger, striving to work his 
face into more welcome shape. 

Gammidge said hurriedly: ‘‘I ’member, 
sir, you used to believe a lot o’ old fairy 
tales o’ the sea. Don’t believe that one 
about a fallen skipper bein’ bad luck. Old 
Bill Gammidge ain’t bad luck to nobody 
but ‘hisself.”’ 

Then the old man dipped down the poop 
ladder before he saw the scowl return to 
Sargasso’s face. 

Sargasso smiled as soon as he could man- 
age it, for no man might look at Miss Rouse 
for thirty seconds without wanting to smile. 


The Wind Had No Strength. 


Sargasso wondered what she would look 
like if she were free from all trouble, so fair 
and friendly did she appear through the 
obvious mist of bereavement. 

“‘In case the letter I brought did not tell 
you everything,’ she smiled, “I am the 
adopted daughter of Mr. Rouse, who was 
buried today. Apparently I was a casta- 
way, picked up when a baby by one of his 
ships. I have no claim on his estate and 
he made no will. But he gave me a good 
education; so, thank goodness, I am able to 
shift for myself. I have been told that you, 
too, were a castaway. Do you hold the 
same beliefs as I do. Do you believe ——” 

“The letter you brought told me every- 
thing, miss,’ Sargasso returned shortly. 
“Ts there anything lacking in your accom- 
modation? If so, please tell me now. If 
not, we are ready to sail.” 

The lady’s big gray eyes opened wider; 
but she made no more reply than to assure 
him that her comfort was well looked after, 
then took up a seat on a skylight locker, 
produced a well-thumbed, leather-covered 
album and began leisurely to arrange some 
specimens of ferns in it. Sargasso was 
sending off a message to the tugboat office, 
jubilant at the prospect of getting to sea 
at last. 

“Oh, captain,”’ the lady cried, ‘can you 
tell me how to preserve the color of this 
weed?”’ She held up a sprig. ‘It was so 
beautifully golden and now it’s turned 
such a dull gray.” 

Sargasso turned to see a piece of faded 
Sargasso weed. He uttered a curse that 
shocked Miss Rouse. His face turned 
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ashen. He stamped over to the gangway, 
overtook his messenger and strode off him- 
self to get the tug. 


A gray dawn. A gray sea. Gray mist 
and a sluggishly moving ship streaming 
gray foam from clean-painted scuppers. 
The Khedivieh was fifteen days at sea. 
Sargasso sat in his stateroom, reading over 
his orders for want of something better to 
do. Head winds, calms, fog, all had fought 
against him on this his first command. 
Instead of being three-quarters of the way 
over to the American side, the big ship 
wallowed sluggishly in a faint air far to the 
southward of the shipping tracks. Twice 
to the northward Sargasso had tacked 
against the perverse westerly gales. Twice 
to the south’ard. Now the deep-laden ship 
had found a breeze, faint and dying, but 
free, and she moved lazily through a sea 
that seemed dead. 

Far off, it seemed, a shrill-voiced sailor 
headed a chorus as men braced the yards. 
Another ill omen. Bracing yards meant 
that the meager fair wind was hauling foul, 
even in dying. 


“Hay, hay, oh, hay-ay-ay-oh-hay!”’ 


The Little Black Maid Wilted Towards the Second Evening 


“Damnation!”’ growled Sargasso, and 
hurled the letter he was reading into a 
drawer. Then he took it out again and 
poles at a paragraph. The paragraph 
read: 


Miss Rouse was picked up adrift in the At- 
lantic, as we understand you were, Captain 
Sargasso. She, too, was accompanied by a 
negro female; but whereas your negro was a 
grown woman, apparently your nurse, Miss 
Rouse’s companion was a child as young as 
herself. There is an interesting possibility in 
the coincidence. You and Miss Rouse may 
fight it out between you. She is determined to 
make her own living in America as a teacher or 
governess, though we believe it is not necessary. 
The maid who sails with her is the same girl 
who was picked up with her, and is devoted 
to her. We have heard about your own super- 
stitions, beliefs, fears, whatever you call them. 
We hope that you will let us know in some 
future communication how your voyage has 
turned out, in regard to matters other than 
mere business. Miss Rouse is a merry soul, 
when not oppressed with grief, and she hinted 
that she might make you unburden yourself 
to a greater extent than most people can do. 
Good luck, captain, ete. 


Sargasso went on deck. He glanced 
around, half hoping to see Miss Rouse, yet 
glad that she was not there. The mate 
came to him, having finished bracing the 
yards. 

“Wind hauled, sir,’ he said superflu- 
ously. 

“You’re heading too far south,” snapped 
Sargasso. ‘‘Haven’t you learned enough 
to know that any tack on the polar side is a 
nS way home than the equatorial 
side?”’ 


“Yes, sir; I know th; 
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‘Holt invented the*‘Caterpillar.’’* Holt per- 
fected the ‘‘Caterpillar’’* and established 
it as a positive success in every part of the 
globe. The ‘‘Caterpillar’s’’* principles of 
traction and construction, found in Holt 
basic patents, were correct from the first. 
They have stood every conceivable serv- 
lice test. Holt quality has never varied, 
has never been compromised to meet a 
price. ‘‘Caterpillar’’* Performance has 
been the one standard by which any trac- 
tive work could be measured. That is 
why theworldcomes to Holt. Thatiswhy 
the United States and foreign govern- 
ments found only the ‘‘Caterpillar’’* ready 
for tremendous military responsibilities. 


Builds It 


That is why the greatest oil, lumber and 
mining companies, the most experienced 
engineers, contractors, road builders, 
public officials, farmers and ranch owners 
in over 75 different countries look to Holt 
to supply the most effective means of 
doing tasks too difficult and too important 
to entrust to any method or machine but 
the ‘‘Caterpillar.”** This conspicuous, 
world-wide demand has made the Holt 
Company what it is today, built the great 
Holt factories, girded the world with Holt 
service stations. It has made ‘‘Caterpillar’’* 
a synonym in every tongue for power, 
traction and economy. 


*There is but one ‘‘Caterpillar’’— Holt builds it. The name was origi- 
nated by this Company, and is our exclusive trade-mark registered in 
the U. S. Patent Office and in practically every country of the world. 


| THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


| PEORIA, ILL. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Export Division: 50 Church St., New York 


Branches and service stations all over the world 
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Four Grades 
One Quality 


TEXACO Motor Oils differ in body to 
meet the exacting requirements of every 
type of gasoline engine; but in a// four 
grades—light, medium, heavy and extra- 
heavy—there is but ove standard of qual- 
ity: the highest. 

Ask for and get the grade of TEXACO 
Motor Oil designated for your car. It 
will keep your engine running with the 
smooth, ready action of the perfect 
power unit. 

And run that engine on TEXACO 
Gasoline, the volatile gas. It will give 
sure starting, quick acceleration, maxi- 
mum power and increased mileage. 

One name for both oil and gasoline— 


TEXACO. 


Run it with TEX ACO Gasoline—Save it with 
TEXACO Motor Oil. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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All Clean, Clear 
Golden Colored 


TEXACO Motor Oil in its very appear- 
ance evidences the exacting care with 
which it is refined and cleansed of all 
impurities. 


When you see that clear, golden color 
you will know that you are getting 
TEXACO Motor Oil, full-bodied, clean 
and clear—the finest motor lubricant you 
can buy. 


And remember the same name when 
you need gas: Get TEXACO, the vola- 
tile gas, and you will get the fuel that 
gives up its energy instantaneously and 
delivers its maximum power at each stroke 
of the piston. 


Run it with TEX ACO Gasoline—Save it with 
TEXACO Motor Oil. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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They never slip 


How we used the Big Horn Sheep 
as a model for our Grip Sures 


HE rubber-like hoofs of Rocky Mountain Sheep 

form cups to grip the rocks. They furnish a 
secure foothold even on dizzy heights where a slip 
would mean instant death. 


We have applied the same principle to the soles of Top 
Notch Grip Sures. They have cups on the soles that grip 
the rocks and prevent skids and accidents. Grip Sures 
don’t scratch floors, or cause injuries like cleats, spikes, or 
hob-nails. 


Top Notch Grip Sures are dandy shoes for the outdoor 
boy or man to wear all summer. They are just the thing 
for basket ball, base ball, golf, camping or hiking. The live 
rubber soles, the uppers of Top Notch Long Fibre duck and 
trimmings of real leather are a guarantee of long wear. 
Made by hand from start to finish, these shoes are built as 
carefully as the finest custom-made leather shoes. 


Your shoe store or sporting goods dealer has, or can pro- 
cure, genuine Top Notch Grip Sures for you. Recognize 
them by the patented suction cups as well as by the Top 
Notch Cross on the soles and ankle patches. 


TOP NOTCH 


A GUARANTEE pe OF MILEAGE 


Made by 
BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
BEACON FALLS, CONN. 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

off his mouth altogether too’ much lately. 
If the chap the skipper saved from drown- 
ing hadn’t been nigh to take his part, old 
Bill Gammidge would have got a hiding 
from Yank for sticking up for the skipper. 
What I don’t see is, why Cap’n Sargasso 
didn’t hold on while he was so far up north 
and get a good hard slant out of the wester- 
lies. If we have to beat, might as well have 
hard winds to beat with.” 

“Ef you ask me, Mr. Bunce, I think he’s 
as seared of cold and ice as he is of gulfweed. 
Shouldn’t wonder if that boat rescue he 
pulled off was more due to somebody he 
had in the boat than to himself. Looks 
yellow to me.’ 

The youthful second mate stared aghast. 
Such words coming from a chief mate sa- 
vored almost of sacrilege. But the words 
were scarcely definite enough to warrant a 
junior reprimanding his senior. They 
might make a man think; but—well, that’s 
what Mr. Bunce did. He thought. And 
when old Bill Gammidge, at the wheel one 
night, made bold to repeat almost word for 
word the mate’s language, but as coming 
from the forecastle, he made up his mind to 
speak to Sargasso about it at the first 
opportunity. 

The opportunity did not come immedi- 
ately. Another day found the ship slipping 
along through a field of golden weed, 
the wind still heading her. Sargasso re- 
mained below until it was time to get his 
noon observation. 

His face paled when he saw the limit- 
less expanse of yellow. He glanced over 
the stern at the tangled log and turned a 
shade paler. Ashark—a long, lean, wicked- 
looking shark with a hungry eye—followed 
close astern. 

“Oh, that means that a man is to die, 
doesn’t it?’’? Miss Rouse rippled. She had 


come up to watch the taking of the sun, . 


and the skipper’s actions intrigued her. 
“Surely you don’t believe it,” she laughed, 
accenting the you. 

“Let those disbelieve that want to,” 
he returned curtly, and fell to work with 
his sextant. 

He worked up his sight and plotted his 
position, his face grim and stern; but he 
gave no order to tack to the north out of 
the weed. At four bells in the first dog- 
watch the cook capsized a copper full of 
boiling water over himself. The unlucky 
man died at midnight. 

At eight bells in the morning watch, be- 
fore the watch going below took their 
breakfast from old Bill Gammidge, the 
substitute cook, the dead man was buried. 
Miss Rouse looked on with vivid interest, al- 
though her fair face glowed with sorrow. 

“Now c’mit this body t’ th’ deep,” Sar- 
gasso gabbled, white to the eyes. ‘Until 
th’ sea shall give up —— Heave, Mr. 
Fisher! Heave!” he cried nervously, and 
stepped to the rail. 

Miss Rouse was beside him. The grating 
was lifted at the inboard end; the weighted 
body slipped from beneath the flag fastened 
at the upper corners and plunged almost 
soundlessly into the yellow weed, leaving 
for an instant a flash of azure blue, secummed 
with threads of white foam. 

“Oh, are you still looking for that 
shark?” whispered the girl. 

She gazed up into Sargasso’s face with a 
new light in her eyes. He was staring out 
beyond the place where the body had sunk, 
too well weighted to give any shark encour- 
agement. The golden weed was suddenly 
cut by a black fin and Sargasso’s eyes glared 
at it fascinatedly. 


“Tf it goes now, everything is all right, 


isn’t it?” the girl whispered again. oC 

Sargasso stood like a figurehead of oak. 
The fin darted around in a circle, then 
started directly ahead of the ship, crossed 
her bows and sped aft again. Then it 
turned its snout towards the rudder, raised 
its long glistening back clear of weed and 
water for an instant and vanished with a 
flirt of the tail. 

“What does that mean?’’ Miss Rouse 
asked curiously. 

Then she caught the expression on Sar- 
gasso’s face and stood stockstill in her 
tracks, while he abruptly turned and left 
her. She went to Mr. Fisher. 

“That?” he laughed shortly. “Old 
women believe that means the ship will 
never come to anchor. Old-fashioned sail- 
ors believe it, too; those that are weak in 
the head, miss. I expect we'll tack ship 
again now.’ 

“If you mean that Captain Sargasso 
believes in that, then I think he’s too good 
a seaman to be driven by his beliefs or 


fears,’ she said. 
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undertone, ‘Looks like a derelict a bit off 
th’ bow to th’ s’uth’ard.”’ 

“Then why in hell didn’t you report 
it?’’ snapped the mate. 

“Aw, take a jump at yerself! I have 
reported it, ain’t I? What’s a-bitin’ yez?”’ 

“Go for’ard!” stormed the mate. “T’ll 
talk to you presently!” 

“So youse will!’’ muttered the man. 

The mate walked aft, trembling with 
fury. The man glanced around, saw some 
dark figures in the waist, abreast of the 
galley, whistled softly, then darted into the 
cabin by the main-deck door, peering 
around for the maid. He stopped short, 
scared, at the sound of a closing door. Every 
sound within the ship seemed concen- 
trated in the dim cabin. A small figure 
emerged from a darkened cabin; stepped 
to the water bottle in the table rack and 
filled a tumbler. 

The man hissed softly, the maid all but 
dropped the glass, the next moment she was 
smothered in the hug of him, laughing 
boldly up into his face, while two more 
men appeared in the main-deck entrance. 

“Go and bring the mate down here!” 
whispered the man who held the black 
maid. 

“Not now!” she panted, breathless from 
his hug. 

“Yes, now! You’re into it now! You 
ain’t goin’ to back out!” 

“No, no! But my lady! 
forme! She ——” 

“We'll take care o’ her!”’ The other 
two men laughed softly and _ stepped 
towards Miss Rouse’s stateroom. The 
maid struggled fiercely. 

“Keep out!’’ she panted. 
keep away, or I’ll He 

“TListen!’’ the man said, speaking into 
her ear and gripping her hard. “ Fisher’s 
talking as if he’s weakened. Get him right 
away and I’ll look after your lady. If you 
don’t ——” 

“Make them keep out!” the girl in- 
sisted, and raised her voice so that the 
three men cursed her. 

“You going?’’ her captor demanded 
savagely. 

One of the other men laid a hand on Miss 
Rouse’s door handle. The little black maid 
screamed. The man thrust a hand over her 
mouth; then he collapsed from her in a 
sobbing heap, his blood following her knife 
in a torrent. 

The men at Miss Rouse’s door stood 
frozen with panic for an instant. There 
was a yell and a shot on deck; the sound of 
an iron door being slammed shut rever- 
berated along the waist. The doors of the 
skipper and second mate were flung open; 
the maid darted towards the two men at 
her lady’s door. Then she was caught tight 
by both of them; the big cabin suddenly 
filled with men, and big Yankee Jack’s 
roaring voice bellowed orders as he led the 
attack upon Sargasso. 

Sargasso leaped back inside his room, 
seeking for a weapon. Youthful Mr. 
Bunce, confronted with his first real raw 
bit of life drama, only knew his duty and 
with his bare fists he hurled himself forward 
to do it. On the heels of the last of the 
mutineers staggered a wheezing, bleeding, 
tottering figure, the face partly shot away, 
powder-grimed and horrible. 

“Look out, cap’n, look out!” it screamed, 
then fell. It fell across the body of the man 
the maid had knifed; and slowly it rose 
again, gripping in tensed fingers the red- 
dened knife. 

Like unseeing fate it lurched straight 
towards the skipper’s door, fell against the 
crouching back of Yankee Jack and thrust 
the steel to the haft in the ringleader’s 
averted throat. 

“Sargasso, I’m a fool! I’m paying!” 
moaned Mr. Fisher, and fell at the skipper’s 
feet, covering with his dead body the pistol 
dropped by Yankee Jack. 

Mr. Bunce went down before a rush of 
foes. Miss Rouse stood in her doorway, 
horror-stricken at the swift transition from 
a night of tranquillity to this thing of terror. 
Somewhere along the starlit deck a lusty 
voice bellowed threats unless somebody 
let the owner out of somewhere. Then 
Sargasso went down, streaming blood from 
a jagged wound in his forehead as a man 
hurled a water bottle at him; and Miss 
Rouse was rushed back through her door, 
the key was turned and comparative still- 
ness reigned after the uproar. 


“Make them 
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Cool moisture trickled over his face. His 
head lay on something soft. His eyes were 
tightly closed, swollen shockingly. Small 
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hot fingers tried to pry his eyes open; a 
strange hushed voice crooned to him. The 
motion under him seemed strange too. 
With the crooning of the voice another 
sound was merged and it made him shud- 
der. He tried to speak; his battered head 
and bruised face forbade it. But he lis- 
tened intently for that other sound. 

“Cat!” he managed to utter, rustily, 
horribly. 

It was all he could say, and there was no 
music in the tone; but the soft crooning 
stopped and a small laugh answered him. 
The crooning went on again, and the cool 
trickling at his face was sweet. One tight 
pair of eyelids opened the merest crack 
under the persevering fingers; a newly 
risen moon shone full through the crack 
and he wrenched his head aside in acute 

ain. 

. Dimly through his muddled brain the 
remembrance filtered that moonrise was 
due around two o’clock a.M. He had the 
impression, from the angle at which the 
moon rays struck his eye, that it was newly 
risen. He could have told the time more 
nearly could he have seen the stars. He 
tried again to speak and could not; but 
the small hot fingers at his brow quivered 
when he seized them, and a low, shaken 
voice told him: 

“Keep still. They thought you were 
dead. I thought so too. You wouldn’t 
have been left here with me if they hadn’t 
been sure you were dead. They left us 
torent to punish me for my part in 
the i 

A scurry and a squeaking near by; some- 
thing ran across Sargasso’s legs, and the 
speaker uttered a shuddering cry. There 
was a soft thud, a louder squeak, a crunch, 
then the purring snarl of a cat with a kill. 
Sargasso tried to rise, groping with his 
hands for support. 

‘“Where—where—where are we?’ he 
gasped, horror giving him halting speech 
at last. 

Small hot hands helped him, guiding his 
grasp to something familiar yet not of 
recent familiarity. It was a wooden stan- 
chion in wooden bulwarks he felt, roughened 
and paintless. He pulled himself up until 
he stood, facing the moon, sensing it by 
the lesser darkness that assailed his blinded 
eyes. Near by his hands found a splintered 
breech, a broken lanyard of rotten rope, a 
cracked deadeye. 

“Keep hold, just for a minute, sir,” his 
unseen companion told him, and he heard 
her soft-shod feet hurrying away. 

In a few minutes she returned and put a 
wooden bowl brimming with tepid, un- 
fresh water to his thirsty lips. And while 
he gulped greedily, he felt fresh sopping 
compresses of linen on forehead and eyes. 
He began to feel stronger. He wanted to 
move, but the girl made him sit down on 
what he knew instinctively were quarter 
bits. Starting to protest, protest was 
killed by a terrific scurrying and squeaking 
that seemed to fill the still air. He sat 
down with a curse, resigning himself to the 
feel attentions of his companion in ill 
uck. 

“Soon you can see, now,” she said with 
a jerky little laugh. ‘‘We might be worse 
off. You must have been born lucky!” 

For an hour she bathed his eyes, silent 
now from weariness. He thought over her 
remark. That had been the last thing she 
said to him: “‘You must have been born 
lucky!”’ He uttered a laugh that fright- 
ened her. But she kept on bathing his 
throbbing forehead. 

“They called me a man of no bowels 
because I believed in things beyond their 
vision!’’ he croaked harshly. ‘Said I was 
a superstitious fool because I knew there 
was ill luck in the blue stripe; that a shark 
knew when a ship was doomed; that no good 
ever came of having a black cat or a black 
wench aboard. What do they say now?” 

The fingers at his brow trembled; the 
small figure against his body tensed and 
quivered. But the bathing went on. It 
went on until, 
seemed, light burst through his tortured 
lids. His impatient fingers pried his eyes 
open and he gazed full at the moon, almost 
at meridian. Then something soft brushed 
against his leg. He turned from the moon- 
light, looked down, saw a huge, fat, glossy 
black cat with arched back and lifted tail; 
then looked up and into the wide white- 
rimmed eyes of Miss Rouse’s little black 
maid. For a moment he stared at her, 
then laughed loud across the yellow weed- 
strewn sea. 

“A black cat, a black wench, a derelict, 
adrift in the Sargasso Sea!’’ he yelled. 


amazingly suddenly it. 
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A fat rat ran across his hand, resting on 
the shattered bulwarks. He hurled it at 
the cat and staggered away around the 
deck, blundering into things, all but pitch- 
ing headlong through the broken bulwarks 
into the sea. 

“Tt’s only a rat,” the girl whispered, 
frightened more than she had been during 
his quiescence. ‘‘The wreck is swarming 
with rats, sir. But the cat looks after 
them. See how fat she is!” 

Sargasso laughed unpleasantly, slumping 
down heavily on a hatch. The girl gave him 
water and produced from some secret place 
a few bits of moldy biscuit. He nibbled 
and drank, and the girl went on bathing his 
eyes. While they slowly gained in sight, 
she told him an astonishing tale that 
seemed to have no clear beginning, and of 
which the end was not yet. 

“The men listened to Yankee Jack,” 
she said. ‘‘He made them believe it was 
only your superstitious fears that made the 
voyage so long. And Mr. Fisher said 
things, too, which encouraged them. Yan- 


kee Jack said the mate would surely side - 


with them, for he had called you crazy. 
Old Bill Gammidge heard a little; but not 
much, for they didn’t trust him, quite. 
But he knew they were talking about 
taking the ship, either putting you and the 
second mate, and anybody who wouldn’t 
join them, in a little boat or on such wreck 
as this if they saw one. They were going 
to sail the ship to Santo Domingo and sell 
it. They spoke to me about the people 
down there. Old Bill couldn’t find out 
about their plans, so he told me to try and 
get them. Idid. I laughed and joked with 
them at night. I flirted with Yankee Jack 
and the man they called Sam—the man I 
stabbed—and they said I should be their 
lady and have my lady for slave.”’ 

Over the side, fair in the moon path, 
something white and glistening, ghostly, 
weird, rose from the sea, and a ghastly 
sound emanated from it: 

‘“Whoo-00-00-00h!”’ 

“Oh, powerful Gawd!” screamed the 
girl, relapsing in her terror into the ver- 
nacular of her childhood. 

Sargasso Sam started; but her tale had 
reached a point where no fears of his own 
could steal his attention. 

“Only a grampus blowing, child,” he 
said with a shiver. ‘‘Tell me the rest. 
Quick!”’ 

She shivered, crushing close to him. 

“They got a bit afraid of the mate. So 
they got talking to old Bill and found he 
told the truth about once being captain. 
So when the lookout saw this wreck, he 
didn’t report it until he went to see the 
mate. They saw more doubt in the mate’s 
attitude and started things so swiftly that 
I was surprised in the saloon before I could 
get to tell you.” 

“And poor Fisher paid!”’ muttered Sar- 
gasso. “Yes, he paid. So will you, my 
girl. You will pay for playing with fire. 
Do you know just what will happen to us 
here?” 

“Mr. Sargasso, Missy Alys says you are 
a true sailor. You will find some way to 
save me. They left me here with you they 
thought dead and laughed when they told 
me we would drift and drift and drift for a 
hundred years in the weeds, you a grinning 
dead man and me never allowed to die. I 
have paid already. I have been frightened 
so that my heart is a lump of ice. But you 
will do something when daylight comes.’’ 

Sargasso Sam laughed harshly. He 
could see better every minute, and in the 
bright moonlight the derelict lay bare to 
his scrutiny. She floated high, but green 
moss grew out of her decks; the one mast 
standing, the main lowermast, stood gaunt 
and white, swinging a long main yard like 
a gibbet. The remains of a hundred dead 
rats littered the decks. There was a smell 
of rot, of death, of putrefaction issuing 
from her battered fabric. Only the great 
black cat had any appearance of life. It 
looked like a fat ghoul in a rifled tomb. 

“Do something?”’ he laughed. ‘What 
was Gammidge doing through it all?” 

“They locked him in the galley. I heard 
him shouting and swearing at them through 
the port. The Italian steward came out 
with a knife, too, trying to help; they 
threw him down in the lazaret. But you 
will find a way. Missy Alys always said 
you were a true sailor. She called you a 
hero when she heard about something you 
did before you were captain of the Khe- 
divieh. She said she believed nothing could 
beat you.” 

The cruel laughter died out of Sargasso’s 
face. As the little black maid rattled on, 
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her own hopes rising as she told of her mis- 
tress’ confidences, something stern and 
strong crept into his face. Like a flash of 
light he saw something that did more than 
all the years had been able to do for him. 

He saw the situation he was in, shorn of 
all pretense. As desperate as any situation 
could well be, with every factor there that 
might prove the truth of his lifelong fears; 
blue stripe, black cat, black wench, lying 
shark, everything; here was a little black 
maid teaching him courage, a black cat 
rubbing sleekly against his leg, the very 
derelict he was adrift upon feeling secure 
at least; and here was a tale that told him 
the woman he had wanted to worship hum- 
bly at a distance had said things about 
him that placed him on her own plane. 

Strength came to him as his eyes opened. 
He gave the girl his jacket and told her to 
curl up somewhere and rest. Then he left 
her with the great black cat purring at her 
breast and examined the derelict more 
closely. 

The odor guided him to a broken hatch, 
and his eyes verified the evidence of his 
nose. The ancient ship was laden with 
grain. It had sprouted, rotted, swollen, 
fermented into a mass of unspeakable de- 
cay in which thousands of plethoric rats 
lived and fought, loved and died. It was 
no mystery how the big cat had survived 
the untellable period of its imprisonment. It 
had never had to starve or fight for food; 
never had cause to grow savage and wild. 
In the partly rolled hatch tarpaulin lay a 
pool of bad water. Every time a rain fell 
the cat’s water supply was renewed. If 
drought came, the rats gave blood. 

Under the break of a short half poop a 
cask of water lay, with scuttle open and 
a dipper beside it. The dipper was rusted 
to pieces. The maid had found a broken 
wooden bucket, and that was what she had 
fed him water from. An inspection of the 
galley on deck resulted in the discovery of 
a drawerful of moldy hard-tack, the weevils 
long since dead. Aft, in the cabin pantry, 
a small keg of salt meat rolled with the 
ship’s motion. A few tins of beef, fish and 
vegetables completed the tally. There 
seemed to be evidence of haste in deserting 
the ship; yet the hull seemed to have made 
no water in the years, if years had passed. 

Sargasso searched hurriedly for papers. 
He found none. The cabin stank with the 
rottenness under it. He passed on deck 
again, gave a swift and all-seeing glance at 
the weather-beaten old wreck that told him 
the futility of trying to rig and sail her; 
then he cast about for some other means of 
deliverance. 

A decrepit boat, split and weather- 
scarred, sat brokenly in its chocks on the 
gallows. Sargasso tried the tackles. They 
came apart in his hand, dry dust of ropes. 
He put his shoulders to the stern; it surged 
forward, broke down the chocks and 
plunged down and through the broken 
bulwarks into the sea. 

Sargasso leaped after it like a cat. He 
floundered in the tangling weed, then used 
the very weed to make fast the boat to the 
ship. He panted heavily as he climbed 
back to the deck and his face was white. 
The touch of the weed shook him to the 
heart. But the boat was filling. He looked 
around in the waning moonlight almost 
despairingly. But his eye roved over the 
small figure of thesleeping maid; he thought 
what she had done for him; he recalled 
what she had told him. 

“‘She believed nothing could beat you!” 

With the instinct of a sailor he ran to 
the forecastle head, knowing that small 
chains should be there. He tore down 
from the rotten stanchions two lengths of 
chain and went to secure his boat. Then, 
in the last of the moonlight before the 
dawn, he baled his boat dry, hauled his 
anes tight and left her until daylight was 

ull. 

Through a long blazing day they toiled, 
Sargasso and the small black maid. Rotten 
wood, rotten canvas, rotten rope mocked 
them. They opened tins of food. It was 
blown and poisonous. They broke open 
the cask of meat. It was salt beef, so salt 
that sea water seemed fresh beside it. They 
ate little, for eating made them thirst, and 
the water was dangerous. But through it 
all they labored. When the sun sank into 
the yellow sea like a yellow eye, bloodshot, 
glaring at their presumptuous efforts, they 
had raised the boat to the deck again, up- 
turned it and plastered the bottom and 
sides with the best of the inner-hatch tar- 
paulins smeared with pitch from the one- 
time carpenter’s stores. 

“We've done well, girl,’ Sargasso grinned. 
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(Continued from Page 102) 
strength. The little black maid wilted to- 
wards the second evening. The great black 
cat mewed thirstily at the sea. 

Sargasso rowed. His face turned gray; 
his lips were dry and cracked. He rowed, 
and as he forced the leaky boat through 
the weed he sang croakily: 


“Blow the wintry breezes, 
Blow the winds hi-ho! 
Clear away the morning dew, 
And blow, my bully boys, blow!” 


He unshipped his oars at dark, resting 
uneasily. With his cupped hands he 
scooped up water and bathed the black 
girl’s face. He wetted the cat’s dry nose. 
It spat at him and sprang the length of the 
boat at the sting of the salt. 

“Now, Lady Luck, it’s up to you, old 
girl!’’ he croaked, lying down across the 
thwarts. 

He dozed for an hour. Then rain on his 
face awoke him. The boat buzzed merrily 
through the weed before a brisk squall; 
the rain poured in a torrent. 

“Up, lassie!’ he cried. ‘‘Here’s water 
to swim in!”’ 

They caught it in their garments. They 
filled the little cask with it. The boat was 
put on a rough course by a star, heading 
west by south. Another sharp squall half 
filled the crazy boat at midnight. Sargasso 
began to doubt Lady Luck for the first 
time. The weed had become thinner, the 
seas were getting up. The maid bailed tire- 
lessly, her thirst tempered. Sargasso 
bailed, nursed his decrepit rigging and sang 
stubbornly: 


“Blow the wintry breezes, 
Blow the winds hi-ho! 
Clear away the morning dew, 
And blow, my bully boys, blow!’’ 


A flying fish flew over the boat, thudded 
into the sail and fell into his lap. The great 
cat pounced upon it with a low purr, but 
Sargasso held it from her... He had seen it 
in the bright starlight. 

“Hold on, Satan!’’ he laughed. ‘Look, 


lassie! It’s a Guineaman, a four-winged 
flyer. It’s good luck. Shall we let Satan 
have it?” 


“Let it go, master. You don’t feed no 
luck to that cat!’ the girl cried. 

He tossed it overboard and fell to bail- 
ing, still singing defiantly. 

The squall passed EL, the sea fell calm. 
But the weed was almost gone, and the 
great moon came up in a fair expanse of sea 
but sparsely strewn with snaky yellow 
lines. Sargasso stood on the thwart, gazing 
intently around the horizon. Low down in 
the west red Aldebaran flamed. It winked 
at him. It flamed again and seemed to 
laugh at his extremity. Suddenly he 
stepped from the thwart, laughed queerly 
and lifted up the maid to arm’s length. 

“Look there, lassie! Right over there! 
See? That’s a ship! A ship becalmed like 
we are! D’ye think you can pull an oar?” 

Dawn was near when the tall shape of a 
becalmed sailing ship loomed up close to. 
Sargasso stared hard. There were no 
lights. The great yards swung in slovenly 
trim, unbraced. The silence of a dead ship 
hung about her. But he knew her. 


“What’s happened?” he muttered 
hoarsely. “It’s my own ship, lassie; but 
look at her!” 


“Looks like they ain’t had all the luck, 
master,’ the little maid answered, fright- 
ened at the eerie silence. 

Evil as a curse within a church, from 
some dark cranny in the big ship’s fore part 
howled a voice in a drunken frenzy. A 
fiercer voice cursed the howler, and silence 
reigned again. From high up among the 
jigger rigging came a cautious voice, a 
frightened voice: 

“Hey, boat ahoy! Boat ahoy!” 

“That’s old Bill Gammidge!”’ snapped 
Sargasso, and urged the boat forward. 

“Ahoy, Gammidge!”’ he answered. 
“Come down! I’m Sargasso! What’s up?’’ 

“Hully sailor! It’s the Old Man, 
missy!’’ roared Bill, and a dark blur de- 
tached itself from the rolled-up gaff-topsail 
and began to swarm down the rigging. 

Out from the forecastle a figure stepped, 
peered a moment over the side, but failed 
to see the boat in the ship’s shadow; then 
yelled obscene oaths upwards and fired a 
revolver shot at Gammidge in the rigging. 
Bill stopped with a ery, almost fell. Then 
he lugged something from his pocket, 
hurled it at the gunman, who dropped 
heavily, and Bill continued on down. 

“Come on, sir!”” he roared, ‘‘They be 
all drunk ’cept him, and he’s out!” 
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Sargasso was at the rail even as the man 
fell. He went straight to the fallen man, 
snatched up the pistol as the man began to 
stagger to his knees; then, as Gammidge 
joined him, seeking for the belaying pin he 
had hurled to such good effect from aloft, 
other unsteady figures appeared from un- 
seen corners, drunken voices demanded 
what was wrong and the leader leaped to 
his feet with a howl. 

“Tt’s the dog-blasted skipper come 
back!” he screamed. ‘‘Chuck him over- 
board again or you’ll all hang!” 

“Keep back!”’ roared Sargasso, present- 
ing the gun. ‘‘Gammidge, lash that man’s 
hands!”’ 

“‘He’s got no shells in the gun!” yelled 
the leader. ‘‘Come on, get him!” 

The man rushed on tottering Ws Old 
Bill let fly with his iron pin again, and the 
leader fell to stay. Over the rail climbed 
the little black maid, on her shoulder the 
great black cat. Two men, reaching for 
Sargasso’s useless gun, stopped short at 
the apparition; Sargasso’s empty pistol 
crunched into their gaping faces, one-two, 
one-two, and they stumbled blindly away. 
A figure darted out of the cabin companion- 
way, heading for Sargasso’s back. A smaller 
figure dropped full upon it out of the jigger 
rigging, hammered right enthusiastically 
at the bowed head with something hard, 
and that danger was averted. 

“Thanks, Miss Alys!’’ said Sargasso 
eurtly. ‘‘Give me that belaying pin now. 
You can go aft with your maid. You won’t 
want to see this.” 

“‘T’ve seen worse, and I’m going to stay!” 
the girl cried. 

“Give me the pin!” 

He signed to Bill Gammidge to follow 
and plunged into the forecastle through 
the uncertain mob, now gathered with bleary 
eyes about the foremast. As he went he 
ordered the men to stand to one side; and 
to those who questioned he added the 


ea of good hearty belaying-pin . 


sou 
ae let’s dump th’ bloody dawg!” 
muttered one bold spirit. 

Sargasso turned upon him like a fury, 
struck full at his mutinous mouth and 
felled him. 

*‘ Anybody else?” he rasped. 

The men slunk away, scarcely daring to 
mutter. The forecastle reeked with the 
fumes of whisky. 

“Broached cargo, they did, sir,’’ old Bill 
said. ‘Been drunk an’ fightin’ ever sence 
they marooned you on thet thar derelict. 
I tried to take charge, but they druv me up 
aloft. Lucky Miss Rouse smelled a rat and 
climbed up along o’ me. I thought it wuz 
funny as we wuzn’t shot at more’n we wuz. 
’Parently they wuz short o’ ammunition. 
Phew! Thar’s a couple o’ stiffs!” 

Sargasso speedily found out that it 
was only a pair of very complete drunks. 
He dragged them on deck. No others re- 
mained in the forecastle. 

“Rig the head pump, you men!” he 
ordered. 

The dawn was coming up gray and cool. 
There was a breath of air in the northeast 
that promised to grow into wind. Men 
staggered to obey him. Clumsily, pain- 
fully, they got the sea water gushing from 
the pump. At a nod, Gammidge dragged 
the drunks under the stream, and there 
they lay until shocked into consciousness 
by the chill. 

“Now hurry up and deliver your ring- 
leaders in this mutiny!’ Sargasso said 
sharply. 

The men at'the pump shifted sheepishly, 
nudging each other, whispering. 

“Arter Yankee Jack wuz killed, and 
Sam, thar wuzn’t no wot ye’d call leaders, 
Cap’n Sargasso,’ said old Gammidge. 
“That’s bin the trouble wi’ ’em, Him wot 
I dropped wi’ the belayin’ pin wuz chief 
noise, and he looks good an’ quiet now, 
damned ef he don’t.”’ 

The wretched remnant of the big ship’s 
crew stared at Sargasso in the gathering 
light of dawn as if he were some awesome 


creature from another world. As the booze. 


died within them they remembered how 
they had put him, dead, adrift upon a 
derelict in company with the little negro 
maid who had played them false. And 
through the dull haze of memory the recent 
reappearance of Sargasso out of nowhere, 
to recapture the ship unarmed, stood out 
like a piece of wizardry. They recalled the 
reputation he had for superstitious beliefs; 
they were ready to believe him more than 
mortal at that juncture. 

“Goin’ to put ’em in irons, sir?” asked 
old Bill eagerly. 
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THE SATURDAY 


UNCH FOR ONE 


(Continued from Page 16) 


After that day, however, the character of 
the drama changed. Even from Mr. Brew- 
ster’s disapproving point of view, the 
drama up to and including that day had 
contained some of the elements of comedy. 
But after that day it took on some of the 


.aspects of tragedy. 


As the other man had blossomed with 
the spring, so now he withered long before 
the spring had ceased its blossoming. It 
did not, of course, happen all at once. He 
had his bright days and he had his morose 
days, and days of every complexion be- 
tween the two. 

But the morose days soon began to 
crowd out every other variety. 

The luxuriant female did not appear 
again, but each day the other man came in 
for his solitary lunch. Mr. Brewster, watch- 
ing him more carefully than ever, saw that 
even his appetite was failing him. He no 
longer showed a robust and healthy inter- 
est in his food. Gone were the mutton 
chops, the rare roast beef. Now he toyed 
with a bit of fish, dawdled over a chicken 
patty. The checked suit sagged for want of 
pressing. The bright ties lost their bright- 
ness. And his daily nod to Mr. Brewster 
had become a mixture of hostility, timidity 
and a subtle defiance. He acted as if he 
were afraid Mr. Brewster had observed him 
too closely, knew too much about him and 
his affairs. 

Then, one memorable day, he came in 
haggard, unshaven. He ordered something, 
but sat there leaving it untasted. He sat 
slumped over the table, staring straight 
ahead of him with unseeing eyes. It was he 
that day who avoided Mr. Brewster’s horri- 
fied and anxious gaze. 

And after that day the other man dis- 
appeared entirely from the old-fashioned 
dining room of the old-fashioned Madison 
Avenue Hotel. 

Well, Mr. Brewster shrugged his shoul- 
ders and reflected that it was no doubt 
some egregious folly of the other man’s that 
had brought about hisruin. Hisruin? Yes, 
it must be something approximating ruin. 
Mr. Brewster couldn’t imagine a habit of 
years broken unless there were some good 
andsubstantialreason - 
for it. 

Mr. Brewster him- 
self, of course, con- 
tinued to go to the 
Madison Avenue 
Hotel every day. But 
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“I get more for my dollar 


when I 


“NZES, sir, the Topkis Union Suit 

gives me more in every way— 

than I used to get for much 
higher prices. 

“More quality in the material. 
More in comfort of fit. More in 
length of service. 

“That’s why I always look for 
the Topkis label when I buy ath- 
letic underwear.” 

Men everywhere say the same 
thing. More than a million wear 
Topkis. They know Topkis is 
the biggest dollar’s worth of un- 
derwear they ever bought. 

By actual comparison, the 
material in Topkis is better than 
in most higher-priced union suits. 
Best nainsook and other high- 
grade fabrics. 

Full size guaranteed—and 
Topkis stays full size after re 
peated laundering. Every yard of 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear. 


ask for Topkis” 


fabric is thoroughly pre-shrunk. 

Loose, airy fit; complete com- 
fort all over—no matter how 
strenuously you work or play. 
Topkis hangs easily and naturally 
from your shoulders and barely 
touches your body at any other 
point. No skimpiness—no bag- 
giness. No pinch, no pull. 

Roomy arm-holes. Long, wide 
legs that never creep up. Com- 
fortable crotch. 

Close, evenly stitched seams. 
Buttons firmly attached. 

No wonder many dealers say 
the Topkis Men’s Union Suit is 
worth more than One Dollar! 
But no good dealer will ask more. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 75c 
a garment. 75c for Boys’ Union 
Suits, Girls’ Bloomer Union Suits, 
and Children’s Waist Union 
Suits. 


Look for the Topkis Label 


Write today for free booklet 
“Comfort from Neck to Knee” 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 
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Spring terminal clip permits 
wire to be instantly detached 
and reconnected while motor 
is running. Facilitates test- 
ing spark plug and coil. No 
nut to be unscrewed or lost 


New electrode design 
forms a natural drain 
so that no oil can lodge 
in spark gap 


* Unscrew this bush- 
ing and plug comes 
apart. Notice compact 
porcelain to withstand 
hard service 


Patented CARBON 

PROOF porcelain 

with its high temper- 

ature fins attains 

: sufficient heat to burn 
oil deposits, thus offer- 
ing effective resistance 
to carbon 


AC 1075 


Special 
for 
Fords 


The Standard 
Spark Plug 
of the World 
Lug 


THE 


Ford Drivers 


AC 1075’s Are the Plugs You 
Should Use for the 
Following Reasons 


Ford engines require the best plugs just as 
much as others because a good spark 1n each 
cylinder is a necessity in any engine. 


AC’s answer to this need is the AC 1075 
Special for Fords. 


AC’s are standard equipment on most of the 
better cars, cars such as Buick, Cadillac, 
Chandler, Chevrolet, Cleveland, Dodge 
Brothers, Dort, Durant, Essex, Hudson, 
Hupmobile, Jewett, LaFayette, Maxwell, 
Nash, Oakland, Oldsmobile, Overland, Paige, 
R & V Knight, Willys-Knight and more than 
three hundred others. 


Race drivers, speed-boat pilots and aviators 
use AC’s—the 1922 500-mile Indianapolis 
Race, the Gold Cup speed-boat event, the 
Pulitzer Trophy in aviation, and most other 
contests were AC-equipped victories. 


These experts use AC’s because they have 
found them the best. For the same reason, 


you will find AC 1075 Specials for Fords the 
safest plugs to use. 


They may cost a trifle more than ordinary 
plugs for Fords, but built as they are to end 
most motor ills—see ilustration—they are 
more than worth the difference. 


Put in a set of AC 1075’s—they will give you 
improved engine performance and _ easier 
starting. 


If your Ford dealer cannot supply you, 
obtain them from any other dealer—change 


to AC 1075’s now! 


AC Sparkes Plug. Co im pany 
FLINT, Michigan 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U.S. Pat. No. 
1,216,139, Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 
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the table opposite his own remained unoc- 
cupied, or worse still, occupied by stran- 
gers; usually chatteringstrangers, gabblers! 
The dining room of the old Madison Avenue 
Hotel no longer seemed what it had been. 
In aworld clamorous with meaningless con- 
versation it was no longer the quiet refuge 
which it always had been. 

And presently Mr. Brewster discovered 
that he couldn’t dismiss the thought of the 


other man with a shrug of his shoulders. - 


He couldn’t dismiss the thought of him at 
all. In fact at night Mr. Brewster lay in his 
bed in his small bedroom in his small and 
exclusive club and he couldn’t sleep be- 
cause of thinking of the other man. It was 
an obsession. And always he thought of 
him as he had seen him on that last day, 
haggard, unshaven, his eyes staring with a 
lost and hopeless expression. 

Finally, one noon, Mr. Brewster was 
driven to calling the head waiter over 
to him. 

“Do you remember the gentleman who 
always used to sit alone at that table?”’ 

“Indeed I do, sir!” 

“Do you happen to know his name?” 

The head waiter scratched his ear. 

“Well, it was either Hall or Small—or 
maybe it was Rall.” 

““And have you any idea what his busi- 
ness was or where it was?” 

The head waiter brightened. 

“Yes, sir; there I can give you some 
definite information. He came from that 
big linen house down on Fourth Avenue 
near Thirtieth Street. We get a number of 
gentlemen from that house. Just a min- 
ute, sir.” 

The head waiter crossed to another table 
where two men were sitting and came back 
with a card. On the card was the name, 
Heppelwhite, Smith & Co.”’ Mr. Brewster 
tucked the card in his pocket. 

“Thank you,” he said brusquely. 

He had never before spoken at such 
length to any head waiter. He felt that 
the interview had gone quite far enough. 
And the head waiter, slightly abashed, 
withdrew. Herespected Mr. Brewster. Mr. 
Brewster, in his quiet, unostentatious way, 
was always very generous at Christmas. 

That afternoon Mr. Brewster visited the 
office of Heppelwhite, Smith & Co. He pre- 
sented his card and asked for Mr. Heppel- 
white. He knew who Mr. Heppelwhite 
was. Mr. Heppelwhite knew who he was. 
He was ushered into Mr. Heppelwhite’s 
private office. Mr. Brewster went directly 
to the point. 

“Have you a man in your employ named 
Hall or Small or Rall?” he asked. 

Mr. Heppelwhite reflected, repeated, 
“Hall or Small or Rall—I can’t think of 
anyone.” 

“A man of about my own age,” Mr. 
Brewster suggested. 

“T wonder if you can mean Raleigh?”’ 

“Perhaps.” 

“We did have a man named Raleigh in 
our employ—until quite recently.” 

‘I’m afraid that’s the man I mean,” said 
Mr. Brewster sadly. 

“He has applied for a position with 
you?” 

“No, but ——” 

“Well, I don’t like to discuss it, Mr. 
Brewster, unless I know why you’re inquir- 
ing about him.” 

“Perhaps I was thinking of giving him 
employment of some sort,”’ said Mr. Brew- 
ster gravely. ‘‘I—I have known him for a 
great many years.” 

Mr. Heppelwhite meanwhile had started 
to shake his head in a very melancholy 
manner. 

“Tt’s a sad case, Mr. Brewster; very. 
He was one of our most trusted employes. 
In fact, our cashier. He had been with us 
for years and years, and we had the utmost 
faith in his trustworthiness, and then sud- 

enly —— 

“Suddenly he went crazy!’”’ 

“Yes. How did you know?” 

“Well, I’ve studied him a great deal.” 

“T feel it my duty to tell you, Mr. Brew- 
ster, that he was short in his accounts; 
short three thousand dollars.” 

“Good heavens!”’ exclaimed Mr. Brew- 
ster. 

“That’s the way we felt, sir. Just that 
way! One of our oldest and most trusted 
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THE SATURDAY 


“Well, I can’t say that I’m enjoying 
this experience very much,” said Mn 
Brewster to himself; ‘‘and I don’t know 
why in the world I’m doing what I’m 
doing for that fellow,’’ he added musingly. 

And then he marshaled his thoughts into 
order so that he might plan just what he 
should do for the other man. He would 
pay back the three thousand dollars that 
Raleigh had stolen if Heppelwhite would 
promise to take Raleigh back into his 
employ—not as cashier, of course. Mr. 
Brewster couldn’t ask that; but in some 
capacity in which Raleigh could earn 
enough to live decently and have his 
lunches again, if he wished, at the Madison 
Avenue Hotel. Surely he must know the 
linen business pretty thoroughly after 
spending a lifetime in it. And he had 
learned his lesson. And he, Brewster, 
would see to it that Raleigh was properly 
attired, properly lodged, brought back— 
in appearance at least—to his former 
middle-aged respectability. But why he 
did all this for the other man—the man who 
really was little more than a stranger— Mr. 
Brewster did not know. He only knew 
that he had to do this if he was to get the 
thought of the other man, the worry of the 
other man, out of his mind. And then, his 
plans for the other man completed and 
despite the abominably uncomfortable 
couch, Mr. Brewster sank at once into 
profound slumber. 


Every day Mr. Brewster leaves’ ‘his 
office between ten minutes past twelve and 
twenty minutes past and walks down 
Madison Avenue to the old Madison Ave- 
nue Hotel to have his lunch. And every 
day, too, the other man walks up Madison 
Avenue on his way to the Madison Avenue 
Hotel for his lunch. 

On the first day after his restoration to 
the employ of Heppelwhite, Smith & Co. 
the other man hesitated after he had 
entered the dining room of the hotel. Mr. 
Brewster was already at his table. So the 
other man hesitated, then advanced, then 
dropped into the vacant chair at Mr. 
Brewster’s own table. 

“Tt doesn’t seem as if we were strangers 
any more,’ said the other man; ‘‘so—so 
perhaps we ought to have our lunch to- 
gether. I’m not going to try to thank 
you for all you’ve done for me, Brewster. 
How can I possibly give you adequate 
thanks?” 

“Don’t try,” said Mr. Brewster gruffly. 

The other man didn’t try. His thoughts 
had flooded in another direction. 

“Tf only you knew how that woman 
treated me!” he exclaimed. “It was out- 
rageous! She’d promised to marry me and 
hen after she’d drained me of every cent I 

a ee 

He went on and on, a stream of words, a 
torrent of ejaculations, a river of reitera- 
tions. Mr. Brewster writhed inwardly. 
He suffered. This man, who out of grati- 
tude claimed the right to sit at his table 
had become the sort of man that Mr. 
Brewster despised above all others. A 
gabbler! A gabbler stuffed full and over- 
flowing with his own woes, his own worries, 
his own preoccupations. 

Presently Mr. Brewster could stand it 
nolonger. This had to be nipped in the bud. 
He held up the torrent with a peremptory 
gesture. 

“Look here, Raleigh!’’ he said. “I’m 
glad that I’ve been able to help you. If 
you ever get into trouble again—although 


I hope you’ve learned your lesson and | 


won’t—I’ll be glad to help you again. 
But meanwhile I think we might go back 
to the relationship we had before—before 
your trouble. It may seem a little hard of 
me, but I’d prefer it if you sat at your own 
table and I sat at mine. It may seem a 
little cruel of me, but that is what I’d 
prefer. I really would.” 

The other man flushed. 

“Tf that’s the way you feel about it, 
pernare I’d better not come here to lunch 
at all.” 

“Not come to the Madison Avenue 
Hotel for lunch!”’ Mr. Brewster exclaimed. 
“Oh, that’s unthinkable! Why, I’d never 
have a moment’s peace of mind if I thought 
I’d deprived you of that, Raleigh! Please 
don’t suggest it. No; just forgive my— 
eccentricity. Let’s go back to where we 
were before.” } 

Now, every day, the two men again 
face each other from their own tables. 
Every day Mr. Brewster nods to the other 
man or returns his nod. But it is never 
anything more than a nod. Mr. Brewster 
sees to that. 
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Wood Oil which through our secret process imparts astonishing waterproof and 


elastic qualities to Chi-Namel, 


China Wood Oil for Chi-Namel 


HI-NAMEL is a coined word. It is a trade-mark name derived from 


two words: 


Chi-Namel 
White Enamel 


Chi-Namel 
White Enamels 


Waterproof 
Heelproof 
Hammerproof 


Used by the Chinese for 
untold centuries to water- 
proof boats, bamboo and 
other articles exposed to the 
elements, China Wood Oil, 
treated by our secret process, 
imparts extraordinary elas- 
ticity to Chi-Namel so that 
it is not affected by heat or 
cold or by water. 


Chi-Namel White and 
Colored: Enamels 


Made in a variety of at- ' 


tractive bright colors, will 
transform unsightly wood- 
work, chairs, tables and bed- 
room sets, into objects of 
beauty that will delight you 
and save you money. 


Chi-Namel may be fearlessly 
used by the amateur. It is self- 
leveling, flows freely and dries 
quickly without showing laps or 
brush marks. 

Chi-Namel Paints, Varnishes 


and Enamels may be secured at | 


the “Chi-Namel Quality Store’’. 
If there is hone in your locality, 
Write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


ace and 


Park crs, 


Porch Furniture 
Enamels 


Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Chinese pressing Tung Nuts to extract 


China, from whence comes the China Wood Oil and 
“Enamel” —referring to the high lustre of our varnishes and enamels. 


The Ohio Varnish 
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The Only Automatic 
Lowering Flour Bin— 
comes down level 
with the work table. 
Filled with ease. 
Saves heavy lifting 
and dangerous 
climbing. 


Extending Table Drawer 
Section—makes it possi- ient pla 
‘ble to reach into the big spoons 
table drawer even when 
the work table is com- 
_ pletely extended. 


Women 


Sellers Town 


, Sellers Town. Trim homes line 
me. - . with close clipped 
edges. 


¢ sally forth each dewy morning 
Children, chattering like frisky 
iy, Yomp their merry way to school. 
00 in their tiny cribs. 


; 


Jho live in this ideal place... . 
Ss go about their 
s upon their lips. 


men of Sellers Town who have 
cret of happy housekeeping—of 
‘ppy husbands—happy children; 
id with the gladness of living—in 
pains of so many modern house- 


| know their secret? It is a kitchen 
ing like a brand new pin; with 
tences, in which work is done 
ematically; and in the center, 
mowy dress, a beautiful Sellers 


keke KOK K 


fe, you say? Assuredly so. 
t holds is not far beyond 
is now known that count- 
pe by kitchen work that 

dtime, laborious methods 
all in long hours of irksome 
ies and dull spirits. 
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Ant-Proof Casters. 
Fill the bowl with 
common borax. 
Ants and other ver- 
min will not cross it. 


Just by installing a Sellers Kitchen Cabi- 
neta wonderful transformation is wrought. 
Confusion is eliminated. You work in an 
orderly, methodical way that accomplishes 
much in little time. The results are at once 
noticeable. 


The Sellers is widely preferred because 
of its many unusual and long needed im- 
provements. 


In all, there are Fifteen Famous Features 
which are combined in no other cabinet in 
the world. You would not willingly allow a 
single one to be omitted from your cabinet. 


A few of these famous features are illus- 
trated and described on these pages. Read 
them carefully. Then see the dealer who 
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features the Sellers in your locality. Have 
him show you the Sellers in white enamel 
or in the golden oak, oil hand-rubbed finish. 
Have him demonstrate the many features 
of this cabinet. 


He will tell you that this beautiful cabi- 
net, even with its exclusive conveniences, 
costs no more than any good cabinet. And, 
if he is like most Sellers dealers, he will 
gladly arrange terms to suit your income. 
If you do not know the Sellers dealer in 
your locality, please write us for his name. 


KERS & SONS COMPANY, Elwood, Indiana 
_ Canadian Branch: Sellers Kitchen Cabinets, Brantford, Canada 


architect to include space for a Sellers in your plans. Costs only half as much as build- 


| Are You Going to Build? 


et. Occupies the same space as a kitchen table. Free kitchen plans sent upon request. 


| 


Automatic Base Shelf 
Extender —brings 
base shelf and its 
contents forward. 


Sanitary Leg Base Con- 
struction, Plenty of 
room to sweep and 
dust. 


Note the dimensions given in this chart 
and plan your kitchen accordingly. 
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Get the Official Service of 
Fight Great Factories 


Behind the service which United Motors 
provides are the eight manufacturers whose 
familiar trade names appear below the United ~ 
Motors oval sign. Behind every representative 
displaying this oval sign, in combination with 
one or more of these trade names, is the assur- 
ance of United Motors that he is fully qualified 
to furnish service to you according to the 
standards of these manufacturers. 


Authorized United Motors service stations are 
located at convenient service points through- 
out the United States and Canada. Each is 
fully equipped with special tools and expert 
workmen to give you genuine factory service. 


But United Motors provides even more than 
convenience of location and skilled workman- 
ship. It guarantees service exactly according 
to factory standards. It guarantees the use 
of only genuine factory parts. Your car is 
virtually serviced by the original.equipment 
manufacturer when you employ authorized 
United Motors service. 


UNITED Morors SERVICE 


General Offices: INCORPORATED Branches in 


Detroit, Michigan Principal Cities 
Service Stations Everywhere 
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TURKEY TALK 


(Continued from Page 25) 


boys—all de time flyin’ o’ else settin’ down. 
Dis heah brute walks.” 

“ Ain’t seen him do no walkin’ to brag 
about yit.”” The skeptic called to the Wild- 
cat: ‘‘Unadorn dem britches off dat half 
giraffe an’ see kin he walk!” 

“Us ain’t deprivin’ dis Ella loose f’m no 
raiment! Dese animals is delicate, an’ till 
Ella gits climate-broke whilst he stands 
round cold dis raiment stays whah at it is.” 

Although the Wildcat was deliberate in 
neglecting the suggestion concerning Ella’s 
clothes, it nevertheless inspired him to 
loosen the hobbles from around the awk- 
ward bird’s feet so that Ella might enjoy 
greater freedom in his strides. The idea 
was a good one as far as results went, be- 
cause no sooner were the hobbles loosened 
than the aggravated ostrich showed his 
mule blood by one well-directed kick that 
landed on the Wildeat’s center of gravity; 
and then, trotting gracefully through the 
fringe of spectators, Ella started down the 
interior of the long pier. 

The Wildcat recovered himself, got to his 
feet and led a platoon of pursuers whose 
secondary object was to stay as far from 
Ella’s kicking ability as they could without 
losing front seats at the big ruckus involved 
in Ella’s capture. 

At a distant corner of the pier the bird 
was penned in by fifty excited members of 
the Wildcat’s race, none of whom ventured 
across an imaginary dead line drawn within 
twenty feet of the hissing ostrich. Yells 
of encouragement showered down on the 
Wildcat’s eardrums. 

“Leap in an’ clomp him roun’ both 
laigs!”’ 

“Don’t aim to clomp no mule laigs whilst 
my brain is right!” 

“Git a rope an’ noose his neck!” 

“‘Ain’t de neck part whut I dreads!”’ 

At the apex of disaster, unnoticed for the 
time being by the excited crowd, Lily the 
mascot goat edged her way along until 
she flanked the enemy whose kick had pre- 
ceded her master’s somersault. Then the 
shadowed corner of the pier was lightened 
by a gray streak of galloping goat, and a 
moment later one feather-bearing Ella lay 
prone on his side, where his legs had been 
butted out from under him by the bleating 
victor of the engagement. 

Before Ella could struggle to his feet he 
‘was again festooned with the constricting 
hobbles, and then the hissing bird suffered 
the chagrin of seeing his four-legged com- 
panion showered with the applause that 
should have greeted - his own victory over 
the Wildcat. 

“Yass-suh! Us sez you is right! Enny 
time Ol’ Man Trouble ketches up wid me I 
leaves it all to Lady Luck an’ Lily. Dat 
mascot is ’ranged me loose f’m grief mo’ 
times dan snake eyes show in a revival- 
meetin’ recess.” 

“Who dat snake-eye-talkin’ boy?” 

A newcomer who had joined the edge of 
the group, towering above his companions, 
addressed the inquiry to whoever might 
hear. The Wildcat answered: 

“Dat’s me! You axes me an’ I tells you! 
Neveh handled none myself much, bein’ 
mos’ly cluttered wid sevens an’ ’levens, 
but Ise seed big niggers plum’ freckled wid 
snake eyes when de bones begin rollin’.’”’ 

A tone of challenge was in the Wildcat’s 
voice. It got results. A moment later, 
back of a bulwark of cotton bales in the 
opposite corner of the pier shed, the Wild- 
eat, with Lily and Ella beside him, fumbled 
into his pocket after the remains of the 
expense money that had been provided for 
his journey. He counted it over quickly 
and then told the world where at he stood. 

“‘Hund’ed an’ some dollahs craves ac- 
tion! Big boy wid de big mouth, see kin 
you let de gallopers orate dis snake-eye talk 
whut clogs yo’ teeth so heavy.” 

“Gimme dem dice!’”’ Big Boy grabbed a 
pair of dice extended to him by one of his 
companions. From the moist pocket of his 
overalls he retrieved a ten-dollar bill. 
“Dere you is, os’rich tender! Shoots ten 
dollahs fo’ de mornin’ gun!” 

“Fire an’ fall back! Big Boy, you is 
faded!” 

The Wildcat dribbled a twenty-dollar 
bill out of his roll and picked up the ten 
dollars. Big Boy, warming the cold ivories, 
shampooed the cubes against his kinky hair 
for ten seconds and then he launched a 
leaping nine-spot into action one second 
ahead of the helping groan that bulged 
from his deflating chest. 


“Nona f’m Bostin! 
Lady fo’ Nona! 
woman!” 


“‘Seven, an’ dere yo 
an’ rolls small. Whu 
Wildcat picked up ¢ 
room! I lets de same 
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““Neveh seed no mat 
snake eyes. Ain’t a 
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“Gimme time!” Y¥ 
other bank note from 
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der at one of his stari 
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The brunet at the 
mumbled his objectio. 
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mule!” 
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faded forty to hear th 
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way. Before the 
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An’ you so handy 
drew down three 
pouched it. “ 
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watch it grow!” 
The Wildcat laid 4 
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quick craver! Live 
Chances is dat os’ 


with a quick comn 
(Continued 


rom Page 114) 
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passable sugar cane and five or six yams 
that had missed the harvest. He roasted 
the yams; and these, with an unending 
supply of sugar cane, furnished him his 
supper. 

Up again in the chill of dawn, he hazed 
his circus into action and to an accompani- 
ment of Ella’s hissing the new day’s march 
began. 

In the straightaway no speed records 
were broken with the three-mile gait; but 
slow as his progress was, the Wildcat over- 


took a companion along around eleven | 
o’clock in the person of a sawed-off, | 


cinnamon-faced youth who was covering 
lots of zigzag territory in a vain attempt to 
excite a walking turkey to greater speed. 

When the Wildcat overtook the cinnamon- 
faced youth he greeted him: “How is 
you, an’ whah at is you bound ’ceptin’ side- 
ways?” 

“Middlin’. . . . Whut dat varmint?”’ 

The Wildcat scowled. 

“Neveh seed such a ignorant nigger. Dis 
varmint is de same as whut you is trailin’ 
on yo’ string. Raised him f’m de egg.” 

“Whut does you feed him on?”’ 


The Wildcat invented his replies as he | 


went along. 

“‘Feeds him on dis California turkey seed. 
Sumpin like oats; but you sees whut it 
does.”’ 

“Sho do! Is he got his growth?” The 
sawed-off nigger looked up at the seven-foot 
ostrich. 

“Boy! Got his growth? Dis varmint is 
stillin de cradle! I is had turkeys git so big 
eatin’ dis California turkey seed dey kain’t 
drive ’em along de street ’count de trolley 
wires elecktroketchin’ dey necks.” 

“Sho is!” 

The sawed-off, cinnamon-faced youth 
rolled his eyes in testimony of his belief in 
the Wildcat’s statement. 

“You knows el’phants?’”’? The Wildcat 
fired the question at his companion. 

‘Tse seed some.” 

“Boy, you sez you knows el’phants. . . 
In California, whah at Ise roamed an’ 
raged, dey has el’phants bigger dan enny 
you eveh knowed. Feeds ’em on Cali- 
fornia el’phant seed. Whut I means, dey 
gits big! No matteh how big dey gits, does 
a ol’ el’phant git sick, all dey does is drive 
him to de stable an’ send fo’ one of dese 
full-growed California turkeys. De turkey 
carries de sick el’phant back to de el’phant 
vet’rinary.”’ 

‘Spect he does; but whut I kain’t see is 
how does he pick him up?” 

“Huh! You sho is plain farm nigger. 
Dese California turkeys wrops dey neck 
roun’ de ol’ el’phant two o’ three times an’ 
lifts him plum’ off de ground. Dat’s de way, 
field hand. When dey ain’t workin’ on 


el’phants, de railroad uses dese turkeys in 

train wrecks fo’ liftin’ cars back on de 

track; out whah I comes f’m, dat is.” 
(Continued on Page 120) 
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to Your 
Individual 
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Appoint Kahn as your 
tailor. Your clothes 
will fit pertectly, be 
authoritative in style 
and have that custom- 
individuality which 
distinguishes them 
from the mediocre 


—and vou will save 


money. 
/ 
If you are not acquainted with your 
local Kahn representative, write us 
for a note of introduction 
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— goes a long way to make friends 
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by the General Tire. Not only in sales, great as they 
jare, but in the shattering of mileage records which were 
generally supposed to have about reached their limit. To 
advertise a greater service than car owners now expect is daring, 
but more than justified in the eyes of anyone who is using 


the General Cord. 


S OME almost unbelievable successes are being recorded 


", to travel on unusually low air loads—but have you realized 
that all this comfort—all this extra cushioning for yourself and 
your car—is combined with such remarkable economy? 


| ; You probably know General’s reputation for comfort—its ability 
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You can not sell me 
anything but Gabriel 
Snubbers — 


Why? 


Because 37 cars are 
standard-equipped 
and the manufacturers 
of 34 others put holes 
in frame for them. 
Sold by legitimate dealers 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


GABRIEL 


THERE IS NO OTHER 
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KeepYou onthe If it’s aSnubber 
Seat —itsa 
Save Your Car ** GABRIEL” 
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(Continued from Page 117) 

The Wildcat felt his last statement 
would hold his companion for a while, and 
it did. It held the cinnamon-faced boy 
until the silence got monotonous; and then, 
““Whah at is you headed wid yo’ li’l’ tur- 
key?” the Wildcat asked. 

“‘Ise headin’ fo’ de fair at Black Bayou.” 

“How come fair?” 

“Follerin’ de revival. All de niggers in 
good standin’ whut ain’t backslid is congre- 
gatin’ fo’ de fair whut de Reverent Twilly 
Creed is organizin’. De wimmin folks shows 
off pies an’ cakes; an’ de men folks, ’ceptin’ 
share farmers, shows off whut dey is raised. 
Dey is hawg prizes an’ han’some-chillun 
prizes an’ prizes fo’ de layin’est hens. 
Slick-mule prizes, turkey prizes, an’ speedy 
dawgs.”’ 

‘Whut dat turkey-prize thing you sez?” 

“T sez turkey prize. Whut I means is, 
champeen turkey gits fust prize.” 

“Dat’s me!” 

A look of dejection spread across the 
cinnamon-colored countenance of the Wild- 
cat’s companion. He jerked on the string 
that led to the right leg of the little turkey 
he was driving. 

“Gobbler, whoa back! 
oveh.”’ 

“Whut ails you?”’ The Wildcat looked 
at the halted one. 

“Nuthin’ ails me ’ceptin’ Ise carryin’ 
spare freight wid dis li’l’ turkey does you 
aim to enteh dat California giant.”’ 

The Wildcat’s decision was instanta- 
neous. 

“Aims to, boy! 
is!” 

And then a mood of sympathy for the 
defeated one came to him. 

“Come ’long an’ race yo’ gobbler,” he 
advised. ‘‘Chances is you picks off second 
prize. Evy’rybody kain’t have de fust 
prize.”’ 

The Wildcat’s words pacified his compan- 
ion, and presently they were near the region 
where the fair was in progress. On the way, 
with his companion enlisted to his plan, the 
Wildcat outlined a scheme calculated to 
eliminate the possibility of a hitch in his 
prize-capturing program. 

“Dis is how us does, Shorty: You claims 
yo’ friend, Vitus Marsden, is comin’ wid 
his turkey. Dat’s me. You pays down de 
dollah fo’ me, which I gives you afteh de 
prize is won. I hides at de swamp edge 


Lemme talk dis 


Not only aims to, but 


| whilst you ’ranges ev’rything, an’ when 


you comes back an’ tells me to haul out 


| de champeen I haul dis Ella turkey into de 


public view. Afteh dat all I does is feel de 
prize money bulgin’ in my hip pocket.” 

Shorty agreed to function to the prize- 
raiding plot. While the Wildcat and Ella 
and Lily lay in the cypress country on the 
edge of Black Bayou, the prize craver’s 
agent entered the name of the unknown 
Vitus Marsden in the list of contestants for 
the turkey championship. 

“Who dis Vitus Marsden? Neveh 
knowed about him farmin’ in dese parts?”’ 

Shorty told the world who Vitus Marsden 


was. 

“Light-built spindlin’ boy whut raises 
some turkey gobblers fo’ market.”’ 

At the eleventh hour of the turkey- 
judging contest, down the pathway between 
the exhibit tents, threading their way 
through a milling mob of pop-eyed negroes, 
the Wildcat led the light-stepping Ella. 

“Lawd, whut dat varmint in dem human 
britches!”’ 

‘Out de way, niggers! Leave dis turkey 
walk through! Git dem chillun to one side 
befo’ dis Ella turkey picks himself a chile. 
Stand back dere, woman, befo’ dat boy you 
is leadin’ gits to be a orphum!”’ 

At the entrance to the turkey tent the 
Wildcat reached aloft and swung on Ella’s 
neck. He bent the ostrich’s neck low 
enough to get Ella’s hissing head under the 
portal of the canvas entrance, and then, 
hauling heavy on the halter, his prize winner 
faced the judges. 
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and renowned professor of chemistry at 
Oxford. 

Professor Soddy not only foresees an 
amazing future for our race but he goes a 
step further and suggests that a similar and 
even more marvelous development may 
have happened once or oftener in the his- 
tory of man on earth. He says that it is 
scientifically possible that by means of 
controlled radioactivity the higher intelli- 
gences of a long-forgotten civilization not 
only communicated with other planets than 
ours but actually flew from the earth to 
some more hospitable and kindlier sphere, 
leaving behind them only the brutish ani- 
mal forms from which the human race of 
today has been evolved. He suggests that 
nothing but the most sublime egotism of 
present man prevents us from recognizing 
the possibility that the rapid advance we 
have made in science in the recent short 
period of recorded history may not have 
occurred before, perhaps many times dur- 
ing the vastly longer period of earth history 
of which we have no record. The command 
we have attained over Nature may have 
been greatly exceeded in ages past. 


Achievements of Research Men 


Such views not only broaden our horizon 
but they tend to restrain materially our 
skepticism and spur us on to greater and 
greater undertakings. But I want to con- 
fine myself more to the present than to the 
future; so let us return to actualities and 
consider the importance of recent industrial 
advances made possible by research. When 
the war commenced and we were shut off 
from many markets in Europe, and from 
practically all those in Germany, the need 
for certain materials here in America be- 
came most urgent. Never before had we 
realized how dependent we were on Europe, 
notwithstanding our own enormous sup- 
plies of raw materials. One vital need was 
for dyestuffs, and the story of how our 
chemists successfully met this situation 
has been told time and again. We were 
short of laboratory porcelain and optical 
glass, but through unceasing experimenta- 
tion we have developed industries that are 
able to supply our needs without recourse 
to importation. We had been getting the 
metal magnesium largely from Germany; 
so we had to get busy and deveiop a process 
of production in order that we might not be 
hampered in the manufacture of munitions. 

We needed huge quantities of explosives, 
and some of the processes used were rather 
crude. In one big plant it took two hours to 
separate nitroglycerin from waste nitrating 
acid. Research was carried on, the time re- 
duced from two hours to a few minutes, and 
the result was an enormous saving in the 
cost of manufacture. When the German 
potash salts were cut off other salts equally 
good were obtained immediately from the 
deposits of nitrate in Chile. There was a 
shortage in the supply of sheet lead, and 
without lead it was impossible to go ahead 
with the construction of sulphuric-acid 
plants. Research solved the problem, and 
now we can build such plants without using 
a pound of lead. Several ingredients of 
smokeless powder had. always been ob- 
tained from Germany, and here again sci- 
ence came to the rescue, and in a short 
time we were producing thousands of 
pounds per day of the necessary materials. 
Research developed a new method of manu- 
facturing’ guncotton, and the consequent 
saving was equivalent to 45,000,000 pounds 
of nitric acid a year. This development was 
of great importance, because we had always 
been getting our nitric acid from the salt- 
peter of Chile, and now we can use this 
material, which is so essential as a fertilizer, 
to aid in the production of larger crops. 

It has been only a comparatively short 
time since we commenced to manufacture 
cement, and yet the use of concrete made 
of cement, with water and an aggregate, is 
increasing inanamazing way. The infant ce- 
ment industry grew so fast that the manu- 
facturers had very little time to give to a 
scientific study of their product, and the 
result was a succession of failures in many 
construction jobs where concrete was used. 
Then the cement people decided to go in 
for research, and almost immediately the 
new knowledge developed served to put the 
industry on a basis of stability that did not 
exist before. Experiments were carried on 
to show what quality of concrete is most 
economical in certain lines of construction. 
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DILL 


INSTANTON | 


Dust-and-Valve Cap 
On or Off in § Seconds 


— 


On or Off in 


Five Seconds 


EVER a moment wasted 

when it’s time to change or 
inflate tires that are equipped 
with Instantons. A few turns, 
a pull, another turn or two and 
the Instanton is off. Reverse 
the process and it’s on again. 
§No ordinary dust cap ever 
came off half as quickly. And 
Instantyon combines both dust 
cap and valve cap in one unit. 
More than that—it protects 
against flat tires caused by leaky 
valves. Sold by good dealers 
everywhere — box of 5 for $1. 


By mail, postpaid, if your dealer cannot supply you. In Canada, $1.25 


THE DILL MANUFACTURING CO.,Cleveland, O. 


Manufactured in Canada by The Dill Manufacturing Co., of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


Also Manufacturers of Dill Standard Tire Valves and Dill Valve Insides 
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Your ‘Daily Work and 
ATLAS 


HATEVER your work, in some phase of 

it you daily reap the benefits of Portland 
Cement. The base of your city’s streets, its tower- 
ing office buildings, housing in safety thousands of 
workers; the busy factories, proof against fire, safe 
from collapse; the hurrying railroads bearing their 
varied loads across bridges and through tunnels; 
the harbor that welcomes our foreign trade; the , 
permanent highway, the modern farm—all require 
Portland Cement. 


Such demand would automatically raise the price 
—if production did not keep pace. Yet the cost of 
cement is small—even in an average reinforced 
concrete building the cement cost is only about 
622% of the total, and in residences about 2%. 


The present generation has seen the development 
of the cement industry. Thirty years ago the daily 
output of Atlas was about one carload. Today the 
Atlas mills frequently ship 300 carloads in a day, 
about 11,000 tons. 


General Goethals, builder of the Panama Canal, 
the greatest constructional operation this world 
has known, emphasized the effect of such volume. 
He said, “I can think of no other product, the 
result of a complete manufacturing process, that 
sells at so low a price.” 


And in addition to this cheapness, Atlas is a highly 
scientific product, the result of 85 intricate manu- 
facturing operations. Atlas Portland Cement is 
called “the Standard by which all other makes. 
are measured.” 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company will 

be glad to answer any questions ‘regarding 

the cement industry or the use of Atlas. Its 

Technical and Service Departments, as well 

as its large assortment of informative litera- 
ture are at the public’s disposal. 


The ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 
Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Des Moines 
Dayton Omaha Buffalo Kansas City 
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Tests were established so that anyone 
might determine the suitability of available 
aggregates. Rules were formulated for pro- 
portioning, mixing and placing the mate- 
rial. Experiments were completed to show 
the effect of changes in the proportions of 
materials, and of exposure to wear and 
weather. For years people who mixed con- 
crete assumed that the only materials of 
importance were the cement, sand and 
pebbles or crushed stone. A short time ago 
the research workers obtained revolution- 
ary results by proportioning the water in 
the concrete mixes. Now we know that the 
amount of water used is nearly as impor- 
tant as the solid materials, and today the 
cement industry is of a single mind with 
respect to the value of codperative research 
on a national scale. 

Hardly a day passes now but some new 
scientific discovery is announced that 
makes life just a little bit easier. There are 
the metals tellurium and selenium, often 
spoken of as the useless elements. In fact, 
tellurium has not only been useless but to 
the metallurgist it has been a costly nui- 
sance, since it interferes with the recovery 
of gold and silver from certain ores and 
presents many difficulties in the electrolytic 
refining of copper, lead and silver. About 
the only human who loved tellurium was 
the sturdy prospector, for generally where 
he found this metal he might expect to find 
rich deposits of gold and silver. Selenium, 
the sister element of tellurium, until re- 
cently was likewise just as useless. Shortly 
before the war ended, certain gases were 
produced, containing selenium and tellu- 
rium, but the value of these gases in war- 
fare was not actually determined. 


The Growing Use of Tungsten 


At present selenium is coming more and 
more into use in the glass industry for mak- 
ing yellow-tinted glasses, and the red signal 
glass used by the railways. It can also be 
employed as a decolorizing agent in the 
making of ordinary glass, and if it could be 
produced on a large scale and sold at a low 
cost it might displace manganese in this 
field. Tellurium makes a good crystal de- 
tector in radiotelephony, but the superior- 
ity of the vacuum tube has left it pretty 
much out of therunning. Now we find that 
both tellurium and selenium, when added 
in small amounts to gasoline, will prevent 
knocking. If gasoline containing tellurium 
were to be used generally throughout the 
country it would be possible to increase the 
compression of the motor, and as a result 
the gear ratio of our motor cars might be 
changed so as to save from one-third to 
one-half of the fuel now used. To supply 
this demand would require at least 25,000 
tons of tellurium, while at present our out- 
put is less than 100 tons annually. A com- 
pound of lead mixed with gasoline will 
give the same result, but whether any of 
these metals can be used safely to effect 
this great fuel saving is a matter of doubt, 
for first our scientists must overcome the 
danger to life from the increase in the poi- 
son content of the exhaust gases. Already 
the large quantity of carbon monoxide dis- 
charged into the air by our millions of 
motor cars has become a real menace to 
health in thickly populated communities; 
so here again the prospect of making tellu- 
rium and selenium render service to man 
may once more fail of immediate realiza- 
tion. 

But tungsten was also a useless metal for 
a hundred and thirty years, when finally it 
was conquered; and thereby hangs one of 
the greatest romances of science. The use 
of ductile tungsten to revolutionize electric 
lighting is a story that has been often told, 
but not many people know that this same 
metal kept the automobile industry alive 
during the war; that it has helped tre- 
mendously to increase the value of the 
X-ray machine to mankind, and that with 
it the pliotron was built, so that wireless 
telephony could be developed to a useful 
and dependable point. It was ductile tung- 
sten that made possible the invention of 
the current rectifier with which owners of 
automobiles can now charge their storage 
batteries in their own garages by simply 
plugging into a‘light socket. Tungsten 
phonograph needles have proved their su- 
periority over steel needles, and if there 
should be another war tungsten bullets 
would likely be used to pierce the heavy 
armor of battleplanes. In the manufacture 
of tool steel, tungsten is now indispensable, 
and within a decade its production has in- 
creased throughout the world from 1000 
tons to 40,000 tons. About 60 per cent of 
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common materials. Often an executive 
buys brick which it is claimed will with- 
stand a temperature of 3000 degrees. Fre- 
quently such brick fails when the boilers 
are pushed, and the engineer in charge is 
at a loss to understand the reason why. 
Such trouble may be avoided by testing 
materials before purchasing them. This 
can be done by putting one of the bricks 
or whatever material is to be tested into 
the little furnace just mentioned, and then 
running the heat up to whatever point the 
investigation demands. In one form of 
testing furnace the common plan is to use 
one or more cones, which are set in the 
crucible of the furnace alongside the mate- 
rial to be tested. Each particular cone is 
numbered and has been so constructed 
that it will melt down at a certain tempera- 
ture which is known beforehand. There is 
a small hole in the top of the furnace 
through which the observer can watch the 
operation. When the brick or other mate- 
rial commences to soften under the high 
heat of the furnace the investigator notes 
which one of the cones is beginning to bend 
over, and then by observing the number of 
the cone it is readily evident what degree 
of heat causes the material to fail. A 
temperature of 3000 degrees can be ob- 
tained in these little testing furnaces in less 
than thirty minutes. Devices of this kind 
will furnish consumers with definite infor- 
mation as to whether or not the coal they 
propose buying will form clinkers at any 
specific heat. 


Baby-Saving in New Zealand 


It is not possible here to do more than 
merely touch the edge of the great subject 
of scientific research. The practical results 
of our technical investigations in recent 
years make a formidable list, running all 
the way from air-cooled types of motors to 
new chemical processes for treating wood 
which will bring about changes in the char- 
acter of the wood in twenty-four hours 
that heretofore have taken place only 
after years of drying. Nor is it proper to 
think of research as of use only in the labo- 
ratory. Down in New Zealand they have 
carried on investigations with regard to 
infant mortality so successfully that the 
rate in New Zealand is lower than any- 
where else in the world. Here in the United 
States we lose eighty-seven infants to every 
forty-five that die in New Zealand, and this 
better showing in the latter country is due 
to the collection and dissemination of useful 
knowledge concerning mothercraft, and not 
to climatic conditions, better housing or a 
higher intellectual level. It is a rare paper 
in New Zealand that does not have a col- 
umn on Our Babies. 

Not long ago the tanners of the United 
States decided to go in for research, and 
although this work has hardly more than 
started, results have already been obtained 
that will bring about a saving of 2 per cent 
in this industry through adding to the life 
and durability of the average hide. Among 
other things, it has been discovered that a 
thicker and better leather can be made if 
the length of time elapsing between the ani- 
mal’s death and the salting or brining of its 
hide is materially reduced. The bacteria 
that destroy the hide are sustained by the 
blood that remains on it; so if this blood 
is removed immediately and the brine is 
speedily diffused into the hide the deleteri- 
ous effect of the destructive bacteria is 
greatly lessened. One discovery of this kind 
each year would pay the annual cost of na- 
tional research a thousand times over. 

A big rolling-mill company noted the 
urgent need for high-grade steel for elec- 
trical requirements, and immediately set 
about solving the problem. Conscientious 
endeavor resulted in sheet steel of such 
perfection that this company’s product is 
now used for electrical equipment through- 
out the land. The value of this one devel- 
opment alone is estimated to be $10,000,000 
annually. Having solved this first problem, 
the same company set their men to work on 
the production of a rust-resisting sheet 
metal. After months of unremitting experi- 
mentation a rust-resisting iron was devel- 
oped, which is now being produced with 
greater uniformity year after year. 

Only a few years ago conditions in our 
paper industry were what might be called 
chaotic. Seven national associations of 
printers and buyers of printing supplies got 
together and decided that paper produc- 
tion must be established on a more orderly 
basis. Research was undertaken, and it re- 
vealed that the industry was cursed with 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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he Sun can play havoc 
with your house 


TS blistering heat will quickly end the protection 
offered by paint that is not the best. And once the 
paint goes, decay and deterioration set in. 


It will pay you to protect your property with Patton’s 
Sun-Proof Paint. For years this durable, wear-resisting 
paint has been proving its extreme hardihood in the 
daily battle with the elements. 


Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint covers the surface —/iterally 
seals it—with a hardy, moisture-proof film. Its unusual 
elasticity enables it to cope with extreme heat and cold 
without blistering, cracking or peeling. It lasts indefi- 
nitely and covers an unusually large surface per gallon 
—two real reasons why it is so economical. 


Assure yourself real satisfaction by insisting on 
Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint. It is one of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company’s famous products—each known 
for high quality and perfect service. If you need glass, 
paint or varnish, you can find just what you want among 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s products. 
Handled by quality dealers everywhere. 


A good brush is as necessary as good paint. 


= the surface and 
Sou save all” 2, 


Write for ‘‘Proof’’ Booklet. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


GLASS - PAINT 
Paint and Varnish Factories Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark,N.J. 
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Willard Wood-Insulated 
Batteries 


The high quality and reasonable 
prices of Willard Wood-Insulated 
Batteries appeal to many car 
owners who realize that no one 
can afford a battery with less than 
this sturdy, dependable value built 
into it, and the name and reputa- 
tion of Willard back of it. 
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do 37 per cent less work than they did at 
66 degrees. All such information is not 
only valuable but vital to success in busi- 
ness today. The up-to-date executive lays 
out his research under five heads: First is 
the research to improve his everyday 
methods; second, research aimed at a spe- 
cific commercial object; third, pure-science 
research, which has no immediate indus- 
trial object in view; fourth, research 
applied to public service, or investigations 
designed to study the needs of the consumer, 
and to analyze the fields of use of a manu- 
factured product; fifth, there is research 
in standardization of procedures and prod- 


ucts. 

In all this it is well to keep in mind that 
one can seldom if ever forecast the possi- 
bilities of untiring scientific investigation. 
Very often luck plays a part. E 

Sometimes the investigator is fooled, 
and sometimes his efforts are directed in 
the right channel, but luck is against him. 
Gregor Mendel, the Austrian monk, who 
has been called the father of the laws of 
heredity, was successful in his experiments 
of crossing tall peas with dwarf ones and 
then watching the offspring in its subse- 
quent generations of propagation. The 
hybrids were all tall in the first generation, 
but in subsequent generations one-quarter 
of the plants bred true as tall peas, one- 
quarter as dwarf peas, and half developed 
variations or were uncertain. These 
experiments led to the formation of a series 
of laws, and then Mendel decided to check 
his deductions among other plants, and he 
happened to choose the hawkweed, of the 
dandelion family. Unfortunately, the 
hawkweed is self-fertilizing, and as a result 
this plant refuted practically all his the- 
ories. It was only one chance in a thousand 
that Mendel selected the hawkweed for his 
checking-up experiment, and on almost any 
other flower he would undoubtedly have 
succeeded. His failure discouraged him, 
and caused him so to lose confidence in his 
work that the public did not get the Men- 
delian doctrine until 1900—thirty-five 
years after the first experiments were 
completed. 


Misfortune Capitalized 


The sooner we all recognize the earning 
power of research, the sooner we shall get 
on a highway leading to a state of pros- 
perity that will be far more satisfactory 
and permanent than any we have ever yet 
enjoyed. One manufacturer was wasting 
$100,000 a year on raw materials purchased 
without regard to moisture content. Now 
he has learned the importance of the ac- 
curate control of moisture. On one railroad 
the boiler tubes of switch engines had an 
average life of seven months. It cost $1200 
to replace a set of tubes. Research has 
extended the life of the tubes to thirty-one 
months, and the company has 1600 loco- 
motives. A large gas company uses 3500 
barrels of gas oil a day. The management 
recently spent $350,000 in developing a 
cracking process all their own. As a result 
they now get a 27 per cent yield of gasoline 
out of each barrel of oil. The remaining oil 
is 7 per cent better for their purpose than 
it was before the gasoline was removed. 
As a result of this research the company is 
saving $1.24 on each barrel of oil, or $4340 
daily. Here isascientific achievement that 
pays 100 per cent interest every eighty 
days. 

The opportunities for new research lie 
all about us. Sometimes it is possible to 
capitalize even our misfortunes. In the 
early days of the kerosene lamp one of the 
great annoyances was the many explosions 
due to the gasoline content that remained 
in the oil. Finally one inquisitive fellow, 
who noticed the peculiar force with which 
one of his neighbors was blown through the 
window and out into the street, due to the 
explosion of a lamp, came to the conclusion 
that if gasoline wanted to explode so badly 
it should be given an opportunity to do so 
profitably and constructively in some form 
of engine. As a result we now have auto- 
mobiles, motorboats and other similar 
forms of machinery that are now the 
products of the nation’s great automotive 
industry. 

A great many people are coming to be- 
lieve that it is safer and better to judge the 
future of a corporation or an industry by 
its fixed attitude toward research than by 
its working capital, its past earning power 
or its fixed assets. Scientific investigation 
is the only wise and economical way to stop 
waste and indefinitely postpone the ex- 
haustion of our natural resources. 
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Furnace Comfort for Small Homes 
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Ask the Doctor 


Albout this healthful new way of heating 


OCTORS all will tell 

you that warm, moist 
air heating is the most 
healthful. And they will tell 
you, too, that living in a 
house with some rooms 
overheated and others 
chilled is a peril to the fam- 
ily health. 


Now we offer the comfort 
and safety of healthful warm- 
air heat for small homes, 
with or without basements. 
No cold rooms upstairs or 
down. 


It is called the Estate Hea- 
trola and the 78-year-old Es- 
tate Stove Company makes 
and guarantees it. 


Works like a furnace 


The Heatrola is a practical 
and efficient warm-air heat- 
ing device. Installed in one 
of the living rooms, it keeps 
the whole house warm. Yet 


it is as easily moved as a 
stove, so if you rent you can 
take it with you when you 
move. Burns any sort of 
fuel. 


It does the work of a fur- 
nace, and looks like a hand- 
some mahogany phonograph. 
You can dust it off with a 
cloth, just as you do your 
furniture. No black iron to 
clean or nickel to polish. 
No fireplaces. 


Where to see one 


Leading hardware and fur- 
niture stores and heating 
contractors have the Hea- 
trola on display. We urge 
you to get the facts. Thou- 
sands are now in use. It 
marks a new era in heating. 


The coupon below brings 
interesting information post- 
paid. Mail it. 


6idale 
HEATROLA 


MapveE By THE Estate Stove Co., HAMILTON, OHIO— 
Bui_pers Since 1845 oF THE FAMOUs ESTATE STOVES, 
RANGES AND FURNACES 


If you prefer a basement 
furnace 

—check the coupon for booklet 
and full information about Estate 
Sanitary Warm-Air Furnaces, in 
pipe and pipeless models. All 
cast-iron construction; five-year 
guaranteed fire-pot; ball-bearing 
grate; mew-type grate shaker; 
swinging vapor tank; many other 
fine features. 


J 
l FREE BOOK “**) MAIL THIS 
THE ESTATE STOVE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 
| (Pacific Coast Office: Furniture Exchange, San Francisco.) 
Send me information on different heating sys- 
| tems checked below, and name of nearest 
dealer. Check Y 
1.0 ESTATE HEATROLA. 
2.0) Estate Warm-Air Furnace—Pipe Model. 
} rial Estate Warm-Air Furnace—Pipeless 
odel. 


Name 


Street or R. F. D. 
City and State_ 


How many rooms in your house? 


ss 
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Oils and Greases 


You may buy 
Havoline Oil in 55- 
gallon drums or 
30-gallon half- 
drums. Each drum 
has a handy faucet 
for drawing the oil. 
They are air-tight 
andweather-proof. 
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Soften Your Bands 
with Havoline F 


If your Ford jars and chatters when you 
start or stop, it is because the transmission 
and brake bands are glazed. This does 
not necessarily mean that you need new 
bands, but that an oil to soften them Is 
required. 


Havoline F, a special grade of Havoline 
Oil, has been refined particularly to solve 
the unusual lubrication problems of the 
Ford engine and transmission. It seals 
the pistons perfectly, insuring full power 
from every stroke. It burns clean in the 
combustion chamber, reducing carbon 
deposit to a minimum. It maintains its 
body under the terrific heat of your motor. 
And in addition to giving complete lubri- 
cation, it softens the hard, glazed surfaces 
of old transmission bands so that they 
take hold firmly without grabbing or 
chattering. 


Look for the dealer who displays the blue 
Havoline sign with the red bullseye. He 
will supply you with Havoline F in any 
quantity that you wish. Have him drain 
your crank case and fill it with Havoline 
F—the oil for Fords. In less than half a 
mile your Ford will start and stop 
smoothly, without chattering or jerking. 


A folder ““Havoline F for Fords” 
will be sent you on request. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 


Incorporated 
NEW YORK 


Branches in 158 Cities 
Producers and refiners of petroleum products 


In Canada: 631 Bank of Hamilton Building, Toronto 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 


STRANGE BEDFELLO\ 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“And the vote, Miss McKellar; the 
vote,” said Miss Gunk, rather chidingly 
Jerry thought. 

“This meeting,’’ said Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt, “is, of course, informal lf 

“But of overwhelming importance,”’ 
said Miss Gunk. ‘‘The real work of form- 
ing the party must be done here, afterwards 
to be ratified by a mass meeting of the 
women of your city. But’’—and here she 
became very Machiavellian, indeed—‘‘the 
thing must be organized. The program 
must be perfected and the machinery well 
oiled to insure no untoward happening 
when the public is admitted.” 

“Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt will, of course, be 
the president, or whatever you call it, of 
this new party,” said Mrs. Burtis, hasten- 
ing to be first to rally around the leader. 
Mrs. Burtis was rarely second at this task, 
for her business in life was to nominate her 
friend for offices, to gurgle with admiration 
at her utterances and to take whatever 
profit was to be derived therefrom socially. 


Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt accepted this as 
election. 
‘Ladies,’ she said impressively, ‘“‘I 


thank you for this new evidence of your 
confidence. It is a responsibilty. It 
weighs upon me. I feel my responsibilities. 
We have before us a work of purification, a 
labor of uplift. Among other things, I be- 
lieve the pernicious habit of dieting to 
reduce may be made a political question, 
as—er—liquor has been made such, and 
the use of drugs. I believe—from my heart 
I believe—that nothing has done so much 
to undermine the womanhood ”? She 
reached for a large chocolate from the box 
at her elbow, cleared her throat, poised the 
chocolate before her lips and ended, “‘but 
we must proceed with the business of the 
day.” 
“We must be practical,’ said Mrs. 
Burtis. 

“Who,” asked Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt, “‘are 
to be invited to join this party?” 

“All the women of your town,” said Miss 
Gunk impressively. ‘‘All women are 
women.” 

She said this with the air of one who has 
made and offers to the world gratis a revo- 
lutionary scientific fact. 

“T assume,” said Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt, 
“that we who are here today assembled will 
be, if I may say so, the brains, the intel- 
ligence, the—ah—directing force. The 
others—these women who are merely 
women—will be the followers.” 

“Leadership,” said Miss Gunk, “is in- 
dispensable.” 

“The contacts,” said Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt, “will be so wearing, so—er—difficult 
to sustain.” 

“You must be protected from them,” 
said Mrs. Burtis. ‘‘Someone must stand 
between you and the—ah—the less desir- 
able members of the party.”’ 

“A private secretary,” suggested Mrs. 
Lentils. 

Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt beamed broadly, 
for she dearly loved an entourage. 
‘Someone young,” she said. 

youth about me.” 

All eyes turned upon Jerry expectantly. 
Jerry coughed. 

“Tt is an honor—a distinction,” said 
Mrs. Burtis. 

“Tt has all the earmarks of a nasty job,” 
said Jerry. 

“My dear!’”’ Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt be- 
came expostulatory. She liked the idea of 
Jerry McKellar for a private secretary. ‘It 
will be intriguing. You will—er—give out 
my views to reporters. You will be in my 
confidence. You will—ah—as it were, be 
in the very heart of affairs.” 

Jerry calculated briefly. It was a char- 


“T love 


acteristic of hers that she could do a great ~ 


deal of accurate calculation in an extraor- 
dinarily brief space. For a girl who looked 
as if she spent as much time doing her hair 
as Jerry did, she expended a considerable 
amount of labor doing her brain. And be- 
cause she was so small and so busy, and 
had such a quantity of marvelously wavy 
yellow hair, the world was given to mis- 
judging her. Shesaw the possibilities in the 
job that obviously was being foisted upon 
her innocence—and she had an ax to grind. 

“Shoot the piece,’”’ she said. 

ah beg your pardon—you were say- 


ing 

“TI shall be delighted to be near Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt,” Jerry said in her best girl- 
ish manner. 
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‘Well, you’re in it and if you don’t want 
a lot of rude, uncouth persons giving you 
the merry laugh, you’ve got to make up 
your mind to stamp around right lively. 
And that’s that. As Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt 
said a moment ago, if we’re going to be 
Eskimos we’ve got to learn to eat blubber.” 

Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt’s pudgy hand 
stopped halfway to the candy box, and she 
started. She had no recollection of making 
such an observation; but it had a rather 
snappy, epigrammatic sound, so she moth- 
ered it. 

“Exactly,” she said. 

“Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt does put things so 
succinctly,’ cooed Mrs. Burtis. 

“Our candidate,’ said Jerry, ‘‘has laid 
out work for each of us to do.” 

Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt failed to recollect 
just when she had gone into the matter so 
exhaustively and practically as her direc- 
tions, uttered by her private secretary, 
seemed to indicate. But doubtless she had. 
One cannot remember the details of every 
moment of conversation. At any rate, the 
plan of campaign brought precious enco- 
miums to her ears, and certain encomiums 
were uttered after the meeting adjourned 
that were encomiums only by implication. 
Mrs. Lentils discreetly whispered one of 
them. 

“‘T wonder,” she said, ‘‘if she’s been tak- 
ing up this Coué thing.” 

“T assure you,” said Mrs. Burtis asp- 
ishly, ‘‘that she has always restrained a 
most remarkable astuteness.” 

“She certainly,’”’ rejoined Mrs. Lentils, 
“has always showed great self-restraint in 
that respect.” 

Jerry’s certainty of the dubious chances 
of their candidate was hers, so to speak, at 
secondhand. She had it from no less an 
authority than Marshall Tree, who, by 
virtue of his official position as assistant 
prosecuting attorney, was all but omnis- 
cient in political matters. 

He knew, because he had studied politics 
from the unenviable position of one to 
whom preferment in his party is refused to 
his ambition, for Marshall was ambitious in 
his high-minded and youthful way. His 
own appointment had been a sort of sop 
thrown by Alderman Tomlet in an hour of 
stress, and Marshall was made well aware 
that his career was to pay for the irritation 
his presence caused. Marshall was by na- 
ture areformer. He was a handsome young 
man, and Jerry loved to have him about for 
virile decorative purposes, spending much 
time and thought keeping from his face a 
certain superior, rather patronizing smile. 

On this evening he arrived wearing it 
ostentatiously—he advertised it. It de- 
manded to be asked questions about itself, 


“Well,” Jerry said shortly, ‘whose 
canary have you eaten? You're all over 
feathers.”’ 


“The Woman’s Party!’’ he said, and he 
said it the way a person speaks when he has 
been telling a killing story and arrives at 
the nub of it. 

“Yes, yes,” said Jerry discouragingly; 
“and what about the Woman’s Party, 
Brother Bones?” 

“IT told you,” he said patiently, “that 
women have not the mental capacity to play 
the political game.” 

“Yes; that almost decided me to let it 
alone. But have you any other proof?” 

“Talk about my eating the canary! 
Alderman Tomlet has eaten your Woman’s 
Party; and there won’t be any feathers 
showing, either.” 

Now Jerry was interested. Alderman 
Tomlet was the man who had called her a 
flapper. He was the real reason why she had 
shown such an interest in Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt’s project—the hope that she might 
find some way to even things up with him. 
And now he was meddling. 

“Exactly what do you mean?” she de- 
manded. 

“Why, you don’t think professional 
politicians will let a lot of women fool 
around, aimless, with a big bunch of regular 
market-value votes, doyou? The city hall’s 
laughing itself sick at Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt 
and the way she’s fixed things up just to 
suit Tomlet.”’ 

’ “Read another page,” said Jerry. “Or is 
the answer in the back of the book?” 

“The answer,” said Marshall, “is that 
Emma Green, who is Mrs. Tomlet’s Man 
Friday, is a candidate against your Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt. Of course she’s a straw: 
man. Mrs. Tomlet will run the party and 
the alderman’ll tell her how to do it.”’ 

“But she isn’t elected.” 

“The whole city machine’s behind her. 
Every man in the organization has orders 
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to get his wife’s vote to your organization 
meeting. A couple of highbrow women’s 
clubs can’t beat that.” 

“U’'m!” said Jerry; and then by meth- 
ods of her own she extracted from Marshall 
such information as she needed and tucked 
it neatly away in the pigeonholes of a re- 
markably retentive memory—the sort of 
memory that continuously feeds facts into 
the hopper of the reasoning device where 
they may be worked over from raw material 
to finished fabric. As for Marshall, the 
longer he sat and regarded Jerry’s extraor- 
dinarily appealing loveliness the less he 
yearned to talk of things political. 

“Jerry,” he suggested, ‘‘let’s lay off this 
stuff and talk about us.” 

“What about us?” 

“The same old thing,’ he said a bit 
hopelessly. ‘‘Can’t you make up your 
mind to marry me?” 

“Oh, that!” said Jerry with a twinkle in 
her eye. “Now, I can’t say. You look like 
a regular husband, Marsh; but most of the 
time you talk as if fifty years with you 
would be hard to live. When you can lift 
your conversation to the level of your pro- 
file I may consider it.’’ She paused briefly, 
considering him. “But,” she said, “as a 
reward for this evening’s dark deeds I 
rather think we’ll have to elect you prose- 
cuting attorney one of these days.” 

“Only over Alderman Tomlet’s grave,”’ 
said Marshall with a grin. 

“That,” said Jerry, “was the illuminat- 
ing idea—over his political grave.” 

Throughout the next week Corinth 
seethed and rocked and rumbled in the 
throes of such a political earthquake as it had 
never before experienced. The Lattimer- 
Pratt party set out grimly to save its face; 
Lizzie Tomlet, instructed and abetted by 
her husband, labored along more stereo- 
typed but highly efficient political lines. 
Jerry McKellar continued to feed raw facts 
into the hopper of her thinking machine— 
with results. 

One result was a call upon Mrs. Padriae 
O’Toole, whose nephew was Mr. McKel- 
lar’s chauffeur. Mr. O’Toole formerly had 
been proprietor of a thriving saloon on the 
West Side and even now was believed to 
have some lucrative connection with the 
vending of spirituous liquors. In addition to 
this he was acknowledged boss of Corinth’s 
minority party—the Democrats. When 
Jerry left the O’Toole residence that party 
had decided to place a candidate of its own 
in the field to oppose both Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt and Mrs. Emma Green. 

The next step in the prosecution of this 
idea was a talk with Violet Black’s father’s 
gardener, whose brother was secretary of 
the local Federation of Labor. She ap- 
proached her objective circuitously, but 
before she was through the gardener awoke 
to the realization that the Woman’s Party 
would be a serious menace to the aims of 
Labor if Labor did not take steps; also 
that if Labor could come into control of 
this new thing there would be overwhelm- 
ing advantages. Consequently at the 
Tuesday-night meeting of the federation 
the matter was taken up with noisy thor- 
oughness, to the end that next day a Labor 
candidate appeared in the field. These 
matters Jerry accomplished single-handed 
and without consultation. Had her princi- 
pals been aware of her activities they would 
have regarded them with grave suspicion. 
The following day both Socialists and Pro- 
hibitionists announced their candidates, so 
that, in all, six ladies were striving for the 
highest office in the gift of the new Woman’s 
Party. 

Then Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt gave out an 
interview of which she was wholly unaware, 
but which read so well in print that she was 
able to remember perfectly when she out- 
lined it to hersecretary. Theinterview read: 


It fills me with high hope of far-reaching re- 
sults to see how various interests and parties 
have joined in the Woman’s Party movement. 
It is right they should do so. The very worthy 
objects of Labor, the splendid idealism of our 
Socialists, the unselfish labor for humanity of 
our Prohibitionists and the untiring struggle 
against a corrupt political dictatorship of our 
local Democratic Party deserve recognition and 
representation. I welcome these to our conven- 


tion, hoping all will work together for the over- 


throw of that power which has so long strangled 
Corinth and which, for mercenary ends, is 
seeking to control this new force for civic vir- 
tue—the women’s vote. 


The armory in which the meeting was 
held was filled to overflowing before the 
hour of call. Jerry viewed the packed audi- 
torium with satisfaction. She had been 
among the first to arrive, that she might 
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"Take These 
Brilliant Lights 
_ With You! 


A QUICK-LITE 
LAMP will bring 
you great pleas- 
ure and prove a 
real convenience 
in your summer 
cottage, tent 
house and for 
lawn parties and 
porch use. This 
wonderful pure- 
white light of 300 
candle power 
brilliance gives a 
bright and gala 
touch to any eve- 
ning social event. 


Price $9. 
West of 
Rockies $9.50, 


DEPENDABLE— 
easy to operate— 
lights with matches. 
Easy to keep clean— 
no wicks to trim; no | 
chimneys to wash; no 
daily filling. 


AND FOR THAT 
CAMPING, fishing 
or auto touring trip 
you'll want a Quick- 
Lite Lantern! A real 
outing necessity—as 
handy as it is de- 
pendable. Ready for 
any night job, any- 
where, in any weath- 
er. 
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QUICK-LITES 
ARE SAFE— 
can’t spill fuel 
even if tipped 
over. Can’t be 
filled while 
lighted. Econom- 
ical, too—more 
than 40 hours’ 
service per gallon 
of fuel. 


West of Rockies $8. 
In Canada $10.00 


GO TO THE DEALER 
near you whosells Quick- 
Lites; let him show you 
the wonderful light they 
give. Then buy onel 
Take it along on your 
trip. Get one Today! If 
your dealer can't supply 
you address nearest of- 
fice, Dept. P+43. 
THECOLEMAN LAMP 
COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 
Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Los Angeles; Canadian 
Factory: Toronto. 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
GREAT BRITAIN: 

Coleman Quick-Lite Co., 
Ltd. No.3 Gerrard Place, 
London, W. 1., England 
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ealpax 


Sanitary, Athletic Underwear 
al 


THE SATURDAY 


You'll fell the World! 


AYBE the world won’t 
know the difference be- 
tween your wearing ordinary 
underwear and Sealpax. But 
you'll know it! You’ll feel it! 


The airy, breezy fabric of 
Sealpax is generously meas- 
ured — for coolness! 


The triple-webbed waist, 
webbed shoulder and double- 
crotch—give comfort! 


The double seams and double 


stitching, the tailored button- 
holes — prove quality! 


And the sanitary Sealpax en- 
velope — guarantees cleanliness! 


Beware! Short cuts in the 
making of underwear mean 
short life in the wearing! 
Sealpax is the highest quality 
athletic underwear—yet sold ata 
popular price. 


Famous Sealpax Underwear is 
sold everywhere. Ask for it! 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 


ealpax 


The Better Athletic UNDERWEAR 


Sold in a Cleaner way 


Dan mI DERWEAR 


, / t 
TAINTY ATHLETIC UNI 7 
For Every Woman Every Day 


lw’, 
a 


“Little “Little | 
Brother” Sister 


Séalpax 


Athletic Underwear for Children 
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study the grouping of the crowd as it en- 
tered. At the right, surrounding Mrs. 
Emma Green and Mrs. Tomlet, gathered 
what seemed the largest single following. 
Opposite sat Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt, in the 
midst of Corinth’s socially elect. If one 
could judge, the Labor Party ranked third 
in numbers, with the three other parties 
making decidedly respectable showings. 
The meeting opened under tension; the 
temporary chairwoman was made perma- 
nent. Directly following, a member of the 
Socialist group moved that the meeting 
adopt majority rule, explaining that any 
officer elected should represent, not a 
strong minority but an actual majority of 
the women present. Jerry smiled her pret- 
tiest as this rule was adopted. 

Then Jerry threw her bombshell. It had 
required labor and diplomacy on her part 
to construct the bomb, but its explosion 
rocked the building. In the interests of 
harmony, for the good of the party, Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt withdrew as a candidate! 

Alderman Tomlet, from his place in the 
gallery, frowned and swallowed uncom- 


| fortably. It was a move he suspected. It 


looked as if somebody had a plan, but he 
could not penetrate it. The nominations 
proceeded; then the initial vote. It was a 
slow business until the tellers announced 
the result: 


Mrs.;,Greeng? ...08F .« Fiseis is ts opis. 226 
Mrs..Bembi(Labor)cle, east ee Geel = 123 
Mrs. O’ Toole (Democrat). , rata 121 
Mrs. Brinski (Socialist)" a. 14 o cee 42 
Mrs. Welkin (Prohibition). ...... 27 
Blank ballots /Sh.9 Fl ee oe cee 25 


This showed a total vote cast of 564; 
necessary to elect 288. Mrs. Emma Green 
was 57 votes short of a majority. 

Now Jerry, under cover of pretended 
directions from Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt, began 
manipulating her vote. That lady had 
come into the convention with 127 votes. 
On the first ballot Jerry had distributed 
them, holding a reserve of 25 who voted 
blank. On the next ballot the Democratic 
candidate leaped to 151, the Labor to 148, 
and Socialist and Prohibition dropped to 
negligibility, having 44 votes to divide be- 
tween them. Alderman Tomlet was to be 
seen mopping his brow. This was an unex- 
pected development. If the Democrats, 
always dangerous, seized this new political 
weapon, he would be in for trying days. 

“Now,” said Jerry to Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt, ‘‘we’ll give the alderman a taste of 
jazz.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt, “I— 
I haven’t the least idea what’s going on. 
I—I’m positively bewildered.” 

“And you,” said Jerry, “‘aren’t the only 
one. Watch!” 

The third ballot made the alderman 
twist in his chair. Never had he seen con- 
vention or meeting act in so haphazard, 
eccentric, footless a manner. Labor jumped 
to 227 votes, one ahead of Mrs. Green. 
Democrat dropped to 82. 

Now the leaders of the Labor Party were 
seen to busy themselves with the Socialists 
and Prohibitionists. If they could form a 
coalition with these small groups the elec- 
tion would be almost within reach; but on 
the next ballot Jerry threw her entire vot- 
ing strength to the Prohibitionists, bringing 
their total to 187 and dropping Labor back 
to 80. 

By this time the convention was becom- 
ing briskly, enthusiastically unladylike. It 
grew shrill, recognizing itself to be in an 
insane sort of deadlock; recognizing as well 
that somebody was thimblerigging with up- 
wards of 100 votes. At this point Jerry 
signaled Marshall Tree, who sat in a corner 
of the gallery watching with fatherly toler- 
ation the grotesque efforts of women to 
get ahead with matters political. He de- 
scended. 

“Marsh,” she said, ‘“‘I’m going to do you 
a favor—a political favor. I’m going to 
impress you on Alderman Tomlet’s mind.’’ 

“And how?” 

“You are going up to him and sit on his 
knee, and you’re going to say, says you, 
‘Alderman,’ you says, ‘which would you 
rather—agree on a compromise candidate 
or see this meeting go to the Democrats on 
the next ballot?’”’ 

“But can you?” 

“T can’t,” said Jerry, ‘but he doesn’t 
know it. But there’s one little thing I can 
do, and that’s prevent anybody from being 
elected at all till doomsday.”’ ‘ 


me? 
“It sets you up in business. It places 
you as the young bright-eyes who knows 


“T see; but what does this favor do for - 
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a pill under any of the 
feller, did you rig this m 

“Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt 
shall, believing in his he 


spoke. 
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there container for caram 
his heavy head. “You 
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mon than a hunderd and 
weight. She wins. I 
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mediately thereafter M 
arose to her feet, red-fac 
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a harmonious common 
leadership of any of the 
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“Goodness me!” exc 
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“T promised you 
be good.” i 
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to her feet. ; 

“T second that n 
that the election be 
acclamation.”’ 


“Contrary?” sai 
There was no di 
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be associated with 
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Study her methods.’ 
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TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 30) 


written three novels dealing with New 
England life.) 
JOSS 


BY ELSIE DODD 


“You are the ten-thousand-kilowatt 
light of my feeble existence,’”’ said Bing 
Bong to his wife, bowing ceremoniously. 

“Much obliged,” said Chuen Gumm, his 
wife, returning a bow as ceremonious as his 
own. She had been to an American college 
and read The Book of Etiquette, so her 
husband’s formality did not embarrass her 
as it might have. 

Then she jumped into the pool. ‘Be- 
loved, you are as the fragrance of eight 
thousand three hundred and thirty-seven 
daffodils,” she breathed as the waters 
closed over her forever. 

She would show that jealous mother-in- 
law of hers that she could be as devoted as 
the next one. 

The man fell on his knees before the tomb 
of his ancestors. 

The moon hung low. 

(Elsie Dodd was born in Davenport, 
Iowa, and is the wife of a missionary in 
T’in-P’an Alley, Shanghai. She is the 
author of Chinese Chintzes, Sampan Son- 
nets, A Scuttle of Pomegranates and Other 
Poems, and other volumes of poems.) 

—Baron Ireland. 


Cuberwocky 


*TFYWAS Cubist, and the vortling planes 
Did spire and springle in the gloam; 
All fordishly the cycles psyche, 
And the brome wraiths shout chrome! 


Beware the academic, son, 
Nor is Impressionism good; 
Shun beauty’s line, and never have 
Your meaning understood. 


So shall you join the gandermatch 
With other geese, my artish boy, 

And though you may not mart your wares, 
Yet, cuble in your joy! 


But I, who write these lines, am glad 
I do not see the world like that, 


a Vhere Do We Go From Here? I Don’t Care as Long as it’s Where 


a 


‘ators Cease From Troubling and Congress is at Rest 
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No other glass is 


<<) 
UTD 


quite good enough 


In overhauling a used car equipped with 
ordinary sheet glass, replace the sheet glass with 
plate glass. Any car deserves plate glass in 
windows, windshield and curtain windows, for 
plate glass makes a vast improvement in the 
car’s appearance. 


Plate glass is smart-looking. Like a neatly 
tailored top, or nickeled trimmings, it is a mark 
of distinction. It is the touch of quality that 
sets a car apart from the crowd. 


Clear as the open air itself, plate glass in the 
windshield allows perfect driving vision. It 
gives a distinct view of the road ahead, without 
confusion, repetition or distortion. Plate glass 
in the side windows gives a clear view of the 
landscape without the waving and dancing com- 
mon in ordinary sheet glass. 


Plate glass is the ideal glass in closed cars. It 
slides easily and noiselessly in doors and win- 
dows, fits closely without rattling like sheet 
glass, and is not as easily shattered. 


When your car goes to the garage for repairs, 
see that broken panes are replaced with plate 
glass. When your house is built, see that plate 
glass is specified. The satisfaction of having the 
best is worth far more than the slight additional 
cost. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS 
of AMERICA 


Use Plate Glass for: 


Hotel, Residence and 
Office-building Windows 

French Doors 

Small Shelves 


Desk Tops 
Table Tops 
Dresser Tops 
Counter Tops 


Genuine 


PLATE GLASS 


3 


Nothing Else 
is Like it 
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‘YT 
| YOUR QUESTION: 
How Can] Make More Money? 


OUR ANSWER: 


Sell Us Your Spare Hours 


Hundreds of thousands of extra dollars are 
earned every year by the representatives of The 
Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


You are invited to share in the earnings. 


You will find the work easy and 
pleasant, and, above all, profitable 


Commissions 


For every subscription that you 
secure you will be paid a generous 
commission. 


Monthly Bonus 


In addition you will be offered a 
monthly bonus, based on your pro- 


Lloyd Hall 


YG cee duction. This alone may run as (Nebraska) 
$1.00 kn Hoar high as $200.00 a month. oo500 ae 


Weekly Salary Contract 
Or, if you prefer, and if you can 
produce a reasonable monthly 
quota, you may receive a weekly 
salary contract—up to $50.00 a 
week—in addition to commissions. 


Territory 


There is no restriction on the ter- 
ritory in which you may work. Un- 
limited territory offers unlimited es 


s Burton L,. White 
opportunity. (Massachusetts) 


$50.00 Extra in One 
Month 


ont 


George Bockoven 
(Arizona) 


$75.00 in One Month 


Your Profits 
The table that follows will give 
someideaofthe extent of themonthly 
profit for part-time or full-time work: 


Total Monthly 
Profits About 


Average Subscription 
Production of 


Less than 3 a week 


Less than,]-a day vs: rs Je. Bree « 12.00 
Lessthan 8aweek . ..... 15.50 
Less.than2'aiday Si. ailesas 27.00 
Less than 17 aweek. . . ... 37.00 
Lessithan' 4’aiday 77 . me ce’ 67.00 
Less than S’aiday |p) ene ts 80.00 ' 
me rien, pe vo Pee working hour . . 128.00 i), Ae , 
ess than & days kt, eae 165.00 . pear 
A. (kan Leas'than 12/a'dayjih> oe te oe 200.00 Ww. Ponin a 
Less than 2 each working hour 285.00 fe) 
$100.00 in One ne may devote 25 minutes to each $90.00 Extra in One 
Month sale and stillearn . .... 70.00 Month 


ACT NOW If you want to take advantage of this 


money-making opportunity to lay the 
foundation of a successful subscription business, send, now, the 
coupon below. There’s no obligation: 


Ssgspeceas CUT HERE 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
304 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: The offer you describe looks good to me. Please rush 
| full particulars. . 


( Name 


Town 
SR Pe eT 


Street ys 


State Ae i 
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For if I did I’d never know 
My breakfast from my hat. 


’Twas Cubist, and the vortling planes 
Did spire and springle in the gloam; 
All fordishly the cycles psyche, 
And the brome wraiths shout chrome! 
—Kent Sargent. 


Sports and the Distinguished 
Foreigner 


TOOK the distinguished foreigner to the 

ball game. 

“You Americans, you are so sportive!”’ 
said he. “It is entirely wonderful! You 
gather yourselves to see a group of your 
co-citizens struggle themselves for the 
honor and glory of your city. It is Greek, 
it is as of the Golden Age! Yonder stal- 
wart baseball man, by example; Pindar 
might sing of him, how he generously vows 
himself to sport, to bring to his dear city 
the caress of fame and to himself a crown 
of bay and laurel!” 

“That is Bunhill. We bought him from 
Cincinnati for twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. But he hasn’t paid for himself. We 
are going to sell him.” 

“Ah, of course, it is understood. He 
will be sold down the river for the picking 
of cotton. But see! How that one smites 
the ball! How he is repaid by the plaudits 
of the populace!” 

“He also gets five hundred dollars for a 
home run.” 

“Ah, truly. But as I was saying, your 
tradition of sport is the so great builder of 
national character. At whom does one now 
throw so many of bottles?” 

“That’s the umpire. The dirty yegg 
just called Grooble out on third.”’ 

‘‘Was he not, in fact, out on third?” 

“What, Grooble? Of course not! The 
umpire is a crook and blind in one eye!” 

“Ah. There was so much dust that one 
could not see from here, and as the umpire 
was standing very near from him 
However, I was saying that it is the great 
benefit of sport that it so trains and devel- 
ops the skill, the quickness, the health of 
the nation entire. In this amphitheater 
there are how many souls?” 

“ About twenty thousand.” 

*‘ And inspired by this spectacle they will 
all depart to play at the baseball, to build 
vigor, power, the manly body!” 

Yes, it’s a wonderful thing. And now, 
as we have an hour or so before dinner, we 
might drop in at the club and play a little 
billiards. But it’s going to be an awful job 


‘getting on the street car.”’ 


SITUATION 


BECOME A critic 
OF AMERICA. wWweE 


TEACH YOU BY MAIL. 


MILLIONS NOW ENTER: 
ING THIS PLEASANT 


DRAWN BY ELLISON HOOVER 


“Let us walk, my dear. 

“‘Good heavens, no! Jj 
You can’t walk. There's ¢ 
walk. Nearly a mile, 
Good heavens, walk d 
mile!” 

In the evening I took 
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He talked a good de; 
influence of spore I di 
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learned, the snake had 
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FAMOUS DIVA WIN 
CHARGED HER SPOUSE 
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A ir! 
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And found a verdict fo 
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foreign chassis. Everything that Mr. Haz- 
litt had was good of its kind and well kept 
up. He was sitting in the driver’s seat, 
reading the sporting sheet of a morning pa- 
per, his knees crossed and one elbow over 
the back of the seat. He looked young and 
smart. Other cars were waiting—closed 
cars full of heavy bald parents. Lita felt a 
glow of pride. To go out with her father 
was like going out with a dangerous young 
man. Fortunately the diversity of tastes 
between her parents extended to their places 
of lodging. Her mother always stayed at an 
old-fashioned inn near the school grounds, 
whereas her father, who motored the forty 
miles from New York, and so never spent 
the night, preferred to eat at the hotel in 
the nearest town. 

She got in beside him and they drove for 
some time in silence. Then he said, and she 
saw he had been thinking it over for some 
time: 

“Lita, I want to speak to you about in- 
terrupting. It’sahabit a great many women 
allow themselves to form. It’s not only 
rude, but it’s extremely irritating—alienat- 
ing, indeed.”” He went on to assert that 
such a habit might even wreck her married 
life. A man, he said, who was interrupted 
every time he opened his mouth might get 
so that he never spoke at all; never told 
his wife things she ought to know. 

Lita glanced at him sympathetically. 
Did the poor dear suppose she did not know 
just what he meant? She had suffered 
herself. Her mother often accused her of con- 
cealing things which she had tried repeat- 
edly to tell; only her mother, with her mind 
running like a hound on some other idea, 
did not even hear. And yet on the other 
hand she had felt sympathetic when, not 
long before, her mother had delivered a 
short lecture on the treachery of silence; 
she had said—and quite truly—that a si- 
lence could be just as much of a lie as a 
spoken word. She wondered if she were a 
weak nature, agreeing with everyone who 
spoke to her. 

At the hotel she found her father had or- 
dered a special luncheon for her delight, 
composed of all the things he liked best 
himself. The regular hotel dinner, with its 
immense opportunities for choice, would 
have been a treat to Lita after the monot- 
ony of school fare; but she enjoyed the 
prestige that the special order gave them 
in the eyes of the dragoonlike head waitress, 
who never left their table. That was one of 
the amusing things about going out with 
her father. He had a quiet assumption of 
importance which made everyone think 
him important. 

They had been at table several minutes 
before he spoke. He said, ‘If you take so 
much sauce you lose the flavor of the fish.” 

“T like the flavor of the sauce best,” 
said Lita, and he smiled, a little sadly, as if 
he were at a loss to understand how his 
child could be such an utter barbarian. 

Conscious that she had not quite so much 
time as he thought she had, she hurried to 
the point and asked him what it was he 
wanted to discuss. He seemed to be think- 
ing deeply, which alarmed her; then he 
reached out and added a dash of pepper to 
his fish. 

“Oh,” he said, “‘I find I must go to Italy 
on business next summer. I wonder if you 
could arrange it with your mother so that 
you could go with me.” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Lita. “I was afraid 
you were going to tell me you were going to 
be married again.” 

He looked up with a swift dark glance. 

““Who put that idea into your head?”’ he 
asked. 

“No one; it just occurred to me.” 

Where opposing affections exist, a lady, 
as much as a gentleman, is obliged to lie. 

“That was your mother’s idea,”’ said her 
father, and gave a short, bitter laugh, as if 
human depravity could hardly go lower 
than to have made such a suggestion. 

Well, Lita thought, perhaps her mother 
ought not to have said it; and yet, why 
not? Her father had remarried once. It 
made her feel old and cold, always to be 
obliged to weigh criticisms and complaints, 
to decide which of the two people she loved 
best in the world was right and which was 
wrong, every other minute. How she en- 
vied girls who could accept their parents 
as a unit! 

Seeing her father’s mind still occupied 
with his wrongs, she turned the conversa- 
tion back to Italy. Of course, she would 
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ARE PARENTS PEOPLE? 


adore going—at least she would if her 
mother would agree to it. 

‘Of course, we could not go otherwise,” 
said her father, and there was somehow in 
his tone the suggestion that he and his poor 
child were in the grip of an irrational and 
arbitrary power. After a moment he 
added, ‘‘And we’d stop in Paris on our way 
back and get you a lot of things.” He 
smiled—he had a delightful, merry smile, 
quite at variance to his habitual blankness. 
“T don’t suppose that idea is exactly repug- 
nant to you?” 

It wasn’t, though Lita knew it was prac- 
tically bribery. She adored shopping with 
her father. His method was simple. He 
went to the best shop and asked for their 
best things. If he liked them he bought 
them. If he didn’t like them he went to the 
next-best shop. There was no haggling, no 
last-minute doubts whether, since the ex- 
pense was so great, she really needed to get 
the things after all. Herfatherin Paris! It 
was a delirious thought. 

“T should enjoy Paris with you, Pat,’ 
she said. He smiled with a faint suggestion 
that others had felt thesameway. “If only 
mother approves.” 

“T don’t see that there is anything to dis- 
approve of, even for your mother, ina man’s 
taking his daughter to Paris.” 

“What I mean is if she is really cordial 
apou it. I could not go if she weren’t cor- 

ial.”’ 

“Then,” said her father, “‘we may as well 
give it up at once. For, of course, your 
mother won’t be cordial. She won’t want 
you to go. She never wants you out of her 
sight if she can help it.” 

Lia mother isn’t a bit selfish like 
that.” 

“T never said she was. It is natural she 
should want you to be with her. Please get 
it into your head, Lita, that I should never 
under any circumstances criticize your 
mother—least of all to you.” 

Lita looked at him reflectively. If he had 
been Aurelia she would have said “‘Bunk, 
my dear, and you know it.’”’ That was the 
way she and Aurelia carried on their rela- 
tion—in the open. Candor cleared the air; 
but older people, Lita had found, did not 
really want the air cleared. They could not 
stand criticism; perhaps that was why 
they were always insisting that they did 
not criticize, when as a matter of fact they 
never did anything else. 

Luncheon pursued its delicious but some- 
what leisurely way. Mr. Hazlitt lit a cigar 
and sent the coffee back to be heated. It 
was a pleasant moment. Lita was con- 
scious that he was treating her more as an 
equal companion than ever before. She 
was enjoying herself, and yet in the back of 
her mind was a distressing awareness that 
time was passing and she ought to be get- 
ting back to school to her mother, 

“The truth is,’’ her father was saying, 
‘that as one gets older one loses the power, or 
perhaps the wish, to make new friends; and 
one clings to the old ties. Ihope you will 
arrange eventually, when you are twenty- 
one, to spend at least half the year with me. 
I shall be in a position then to make some 
long expeditions—China and Patagonia, 
and I should like you to go with me.”’ 

Lita’s imagination took fire, but she said 
loyally, ‘‘But how about mother, Pat? I 
suppose she’s lonely too.” 

Mr. Hazlitt laughed shortly. 

“Your mother,” he said, “‘unless she has 
changed very much, probably does not 
spend one waking hour in the twenty-four 
alone. I doubt if she ever loses the power of 
making new friends—quite indiscrimi- 
nately. And, after all, I am only asking for 
half your time.” 

“But, father, suppose I should marry?”’ 

Her father looked at her with startled 
eyes, as if she had suggested something un- 
natural and wrong. 

“Marry!” he said. “I hope you have no 
such idea in your head.” 

She had not. Indeed her immunity from 
the crushes which occupied so much of the 
time and attention of her schoolmates 
occasioned her some eoncern. She feared 
her nature was a cold one. She disclaimed 
the idea of marriage, except as she had 
observed it in common. 

“People do, you know,”’ she said. 

good many would be wiser if they 
didn’t,” said her father. ‘I am particu- 
larly opposed to young marriages.” 

He and her mother had married when 
they were young. 
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EXACTLY WHY 
does a man wear 
Underclothes 

in SUM 


The “Barefoot 
Boy” doesn’t 
wear any—yet 
still imagines 
he is COOL! 


Vai 
SUMMER Underwear should do two 
things: — 

1. Act as a soft ‘buffer’ between outer 
clothing and the skin. 

2. Act as a hygienic cooling agent by 
absorbing perspiration in such manner 
that the body is never conscious of it. 

Unless his underwear performs both 
these functions, a man is little better off 
than the boy with but a pair of old 
“Jean pants” between himself and the 
world. Yet many men still imagine they 
are coolest with a fabric neither soft nor ab- 
sorbent next their skins ! 

This Summer, if you want to discover 
what PERFECT underwear comfort 


really is, ask your furnisher for 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SUMMER LISL 


ATHLETIC 


Union Suits and Shirts and Drawers 
for Men and Boys 


Light—loose-fitting—knee length— 
sleeveless;—it insures body-freedom as 
unrestricted as that given by any athletic 
undergarment you ever have worn. 
SOFTER because KNIT. COOLER be- 
cause more ABSORBENT. Its special, 
fine Lisle Thread, Elastic-flat-stitch fabric 
instantly “blots up” all body moisture 
and accomplishes complete evaporation 
with none of the wet, sticky, chilling 
effects so inevitable when undergar- 
ments of fabric less absorbent are worn. 
You’ll find, too, that this special 
“AMHO” fabric wears longer and holds 
to shape even better than rib knitted 
fabrics. 


Insist upon genuine ““AMHO” at any high grade 
Men’s Shop, Department Store or Dry Goods 
House. Plain soft Cotton as well as Lisle. All 
sizes. In varying weights and lengths. 


Made only by the 


American Hosiery Company 
(Makers also of ““AMHO”’ Pure Worsted 
Bathing Suits) 


New Britain, Connecticut 


Men and Women interested in SWIMMIN 
should have our newest ‘““AMHO ATHLETIC” 
BOOK, illustrating five popular swimming 
strokes: — the “Crawl,” “Trudgeon,”’ etc. 
Send for a copy. IT’S FREE! 
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OME decorators are learning the secret of SATINETTE, 

the Immaculate and Enduring Enamel, for doorways 
and interior woodwork. It imparts a whiteness of excep- 
tional purity and soffness. The result is a sense of spa- 
ciousness, dignity and inspiring cheerfulness. 


SATINETTE is as practical as it is beautiful. Frequent 
washings will not mar its whiteness. Its hard, smooth sur- 
face endures long service, 


SATINETTE is used in fine homes and public buildings be- 
cause of its distinctive effect and intrinsic beauty. Places of 
business—because it is economical. Hospitals and laboratories 
—becauseit issanitary. ltcan beapplied on all kinds of wood- 
work, metal, cement, concrete, Keene’s cement, or plaster. 


Architects endorse SATINETTE. Your decorator will be 
glad to use it. Ask your paint dealer for it. 


It will be a pleasure to send the SATINETTE booklet to you. 
It contains a fund of valuable information on enamel. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


Manufacturers of World-accepted Standards in 
Varnishes, Enamels, and Allied Specialties 


443 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
55 Stevenson Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
506 Oakland Avenue, S.W. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Foreign Branches: 
London, Paris, Gothenburg 


STANDARD 
VARNISH CO. 


‘of Illinois 


Licensees and Western 
Manufacturers 


2600 Federal St., Chicago 
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Presently she was obliged to tell him that 
she must go. He did not gainsay her deci- 
sion, but she saw he took it as meaning that 
she had not really enjoyed herself. Yet 
when she tried to say she had—that she was 
sorry to leave him—it kept sounding as if 
she were saying it was a bore to go back and 
walk to the station with her mother. If 
only she could be loyal to one parent with- 
out being disloyal to the other! 

She was a little bit late at the school. 
Her mother was just starting without her. 

‘Oh, I understand,” she said, without 
listening to Lita’s explanation. ‘‘ Very nat- 
ural. You were enjoying yourself; you 
don’t need to explain.” 

Lita saw she was hurt but had determined 
to be nice about it. 

They started on their walk. First they 
crossed the athletic fields; then their way 
would lie through the school woods, and 
then across stony fields, and then they would 
come out on the macadam road to the sta- 
tion—about three miles across country. 

The Italian trip, which had seemed so 
simple and pleasant when her father men- 
tioned it, now began to take on the appear- 
ance of a dark conspiracy. Lita thought 
that she would far rather give it up than 
mention it, only she had promised her fa- 
ther that she would speak of it that after- 
noon so that he might have plenty of time 
to make his arrangements. He was very 
particular about special cabins on a special 
boat. Oh, dear, with her mother’s feelings 
already a little hurt, it wasn’t going to be 
easy! Mrs. Hazlitt herself started conver- 
sation. 

““And so you had a delightful lunch?” 
she said, trying to be nice, but also trying to 
find out what it was her child’s father had 
wanted to discuss, for she was curious by 
nature. 

“Yes, very nice. Pat’s going to Italy 
next summer on business.” 

“Really?” said her mother, without spe- 
cial interest. ‘“‘Some people’s business does 
take them to the nicest places.” 

Lita suddenly wondered how it would 
work if she forced these insinuations of her 
parents to their logical conclusions. 

“Don’t you believe father really has busi- 
ness in Italy?”’ she inquired mildly. 

‘Of course he has if he says so. What 
funny things you say, Lita! Your father is 
one of the most accurate people I ever 
knew—if he makes an assertion. Well, if he 
goes to Italy that will leave us entirely free. 
I thought perhaps it would amuse you if I 
took a house at Southampton this summer. 
Of course, when I was young Newport was 
the place; but now I’m told the young peo- 
ple prefer af 

“But, mother,” said Lita, and she felt 
just the way she did before she dived into 
pole water, “he wants to take me with 

im.” 

Mrs. Hazlitt merely laughed. 

“A likely idea!”’ she said. 

“And I told him I would ask you how 
you felt about it.” 

Her mother stopped short and looked 
at her. Then she said, and each syllable 
dropped lower and lower like pebbles fall- 
ing down a well, ‘‘In fact—you want—to 


” 


go. 

It was hard to be truthful. 

“Well, yes, in a way, I should like to go; 
at least I thought so when Pat spoke of it.”’ 
She thought she ought to go as far as this, 
but even this moderate statement was fatal. 

“You shall not go!”’ said her mother, her 
eyes beginning to enlarge as they did in mo- 
ments of emotion until they seemed to fill 
her whole face. ‘I won’t hear of it—or 
go—go if you want to. I never want any- 
one to stay with me as a duty.” 

“‘Mother dear, I don’t care. I don’t 
really want to go; it was just an idea.” 

“Do at least be honest about it. Of 
course you want to go, or you would not 
have promised to try to work me round to 
agreeing to it—conspiring together. No, of 
course I don’t mean that. Nothing could 
be more natural at your age than to snatch 
at any pleasure that comes. I don’t blame 
you—a child—but him—trying to steal 
you a 59 

Her nostrils began to tremble on her 
quick intaken breaths. 

“Father did not mean % 

“Of course you don’t think so; but you 
don’t know him as well as I do,’’ said her 
mother. “I suppose you’ve utterly forgot- 
ten how little he cared for you when you 
were a child; but now that all the care and 
responsibility is over ——”’ 

She simply could not go on. 

Lita, a little constrained by this display 
of emotion, said, smiling, “It’s nice to 
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A moment later he came out, bearing 
Aurelia away to the operating room, and 
Lita went into Room 11 to wait. He prom- 
ised as he passed to come and tell her as 
soon as it was over. 

She felt perfectly calm now as she sat 
grasping his handkerchief in her hand. It 
was fine and embroidered in two letters—L. 
D. She ran over the L names and found she 
liked nearly all of them—Lawrence, Lionel, 
Leopold—not so good, though Leo was all 
right—Lewis—oh, of course, it was Lewis! 
She said the word aloud. 

How still the house was! Now they were 
probably giving Aurelia the anesthetic; 
now 

There was no use speculating about what 
D stood for. He thought she was twelve, 
did he? She put her hand up to where his 
had rested on the top of her head. She 
could not begin to make hers cover the 
same area. He must have a large hand. 
Well, that was all right; he was a large 
man. She could see his face before her, 
smooth as to skin and rather jutty as to 
outline of brows and jaw, and his heavy, 
thick, short, black hair, almost like an In- 
dian’s in texture. And she had thought 
that she preferred blond men. L. D.— 
14 Ds Dew gene, tae She wondered if she ought 
to go immediately and hunt up those pho- 
tographs of Aurelia’s. What a time it would 
make if they should be found before she 
got there! How long would this take—an 
hour? Would he really come back himself, 
or would he sent that light-hearted, gray- 
haired nurse who looked like Marie An- 
toinette? If he patted her on the head he 
might even Lawrence—Leonard 

Suddenly he was in the room again, 
smelling horribly of disinfectants. 

“Tt’s all right—all over,’”’ he said. He 
began to pluck ineffectually at the back 
buttons of his white robe. “Help me; 
there’s a good child,’’ he said, stooping so 
that she could reach. 

She undid the buttons, the garment 
slipped to the floor, and he stood revealed 
as a normal young man in his shirt and 
dark blue serge trousers. He began roll- 
ing down his shirt sleeves, talking as he 
did so. 

“Your friend has good nerve—brave and 
calm. Your sister? No? What’s your 
name?” 

“Hazlitt.” 

Too kind to smile.at this infantile as- 
sumption of importance, his eyes did laugh 
a little, but he said, ‘‘I meant your first 
name.” 

“Lita. What’s yours?”’ 

“Luke— Well, Lita, I’m going to write to 
Effie about you. Wait! Where are you off 
to in such a hurry?” 

She could not tell him that she was going 
to destroy the patient’s compromising cor- 
respondence. 

She said mysteriously, ‘I must go. 
You’ve been so kind. Good-by.” For one 
tense moment she thought he was going to 
kiss her. 

Evidently there is such a thing as thought 
transference, for as she drew back she heard 
him saying, “‘No, certainly not. I should 
not dream of kissing a lady of your mature 
years.” 

“You never kiss ladies of mature years?” 
protean Lita in the manner of a six-year 
child. 

‘“Well, I know how Effie feels on the sub- 
ject. She boxed the ears of our local con- 
gressman for a salute which he offered 
merely as a vote getter. It was a terrible 
shock to him.” 

“You have a shock coming to you,” she 
answered gently, and left the room. 

She had a shock of her own on entering 
her bedroom, for Miss Jones, the house 
mistress, was already busy with Aurelia’s 
bureau drawers. Had she or had she not 
lifted the top of the shoe box? It was nec- 
essary to act quickly; but fortunately 
Miss Jones was young and pleasant and 
easy to get round. If it had been Miss Bar- 
ton The school often commented with 
a sort of wondering irritation on the fact 
that in dealing with girls Miss Barton was 
not absolutely an idiot. 

“Halloo, Jonesy dear,’ said Lita with a 
soft friendliness which in pupils is somewhat 
like the bearing of gifts by Greeks. ‘‘She’s 
all right. The operation’s over, the doctor 
told me.” 

Miss Jones was winding pink ribbon on a 
card, and answered, ‘‘Oh, isn’t he wonder- 
ful? Of all the great men I ever met Doc- 
tor Burroughs inspires a 

“Tt wasn’t Doctor Burroughs. It was 
the other one, his assistant—what’s his 
name? It begins with a D.” 
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JOHNSON’S 
FLOOR VARNISH 


Johnson’s Floor Varnish is tough 
and durable. It gives a beautiful, 
high gloss which will not chip, 
check, mar, blister or scratch white. 
Johnson’s Floor Varnish is splendid 
for use on floors, tables,’ chairs, 
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home. Johnson’s Floor Varnish is 
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Johnson’s Floor Wax. 
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Which Apple? 


There is just as much difference in oats 


You know how fruits differ in flavor and quality. 
the big and luscious when you can. 


Oats differ likewise. Some are rich and plump and flavory— 
some puny, unripe and insipid. 


A bushel of choice oats yields only ten pounds that meet 
Quaker Oats requirements. 


We flake the finest grains only. 
As a result, Quaker dominates the world. 
Oat lovers of fifty nations send to get it. 


Everywhere you find these extra- Eels oats. 
small—less than one cent per dish. 


It pays to remember this. Specify Quaker when you order 
oats and you'll get this super-quality. 


Why ever serve oats without it? 


uaker Oats 


Just the most flavory flakes 


You get 


The price is 


For their sake 


The oat is the greatest food that 
grows. It supplies 16 elements which 
growing children need. 

Serve them this food at its best. 
Make the dish inviting. Then they 
will eat it in abundance, as you wish. 
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But Miss Jones didn’t know anything 
about the assistant, and drew Lita’s atten- 
tion from a subject tolerably absorbing by 
asking if she knew where Aurelia kept her 
bedroom slippers. 

“Look here, Jonesy,” said Lita. ‘“‘Who 
is that queer-looking man—like a tramp— 
on the piazza downstairs?’”’ 

“T’ll run down and see,” said Miss Jones. 

She was small, but there was something 
about her manner which would have made 
anything but a mythical tramp tremble. 

When she had gone Lita opened the shoe 
box and found five large photographs of 
Eugene Valentine lying on top of the shoes: 
one in the aviator’s uniform of his new play; 
one in his coronation robes in his last 
success, The King is Bored; and the other 
three just Eugene Valentine, with the light 
shining on the ridges of his wavy light hair. 
He was an awfully good-looking man, Lita 
thought—if you liked blonds. She laid the 
photographs under the paper in the bureau 
drawer Miss Jones had finished tidying. 
The draft of the letter had slipped down 
among the shoes, and Lita had only time 
to thrust it into the pocket of the coat she 
was wearing before Miss Jones was back 
again, saying that the tramp must have 
gone away. 

Supper that evening was exciting. The 
great Doctor Burroughs had driven mag- 
nificently back to town in his car before 
Aurelia was fairly out of the anesthetic; 
but he had left his assistant behind him—a 
clever young fellow. Miss Barton mur- 
mured she hoped he was tactful, discreet; 
one had to be careful in a school—parents, 
you know. Doctor Burroughs assured her 
she need give herself no concern; Doctor 
Dacer was quite safe—minded his own 
business—no trouble with the nurses or 
anything like that—just the sort of young 
man to leave in a girls’ school. Even the 
wisest may be betrayed into sweeping 
statements when in a hurry to get away to 
Sunday dinner. 

Lita, as chairman of the self-government 
committee, sat at the head of one of the 
senior tables—a conspicuous position. The 
girls were all in their places before Miss 
Barton came in with the tactful and dis- 
creet young fellow. It was the school’s 
first view of him, and Lita could hear the 
comments of her peers rising about her: 

“Looks a little like Doug.” 

“Tsn’t Aurelia the lucky stiff?” 

“What are the symptoms of appendi- 
citis? I feel them coming on.” 

She tried not to look at Miss Barton’s 
table, and when she did she met his eye. He 
nodded and smiled with open friendliness; 
and bending toward Miss Jones, with his 
eyes still on hers, asked quite obviously for 
details about his little friend. Lita saw the 
smile fade from his face as he received them. 
Then a quite different smile flickered across 
his face; the smile of a man who says to 
himself, ‘‘To have even mentioned kissing 
the chairman of the self-government com- 
mittee!”’ 

As they were all moving out of the dining 
room again, Miss Barton called Lita to her. 

“You will be glad to know,” she said, 
“that Doctor Dacer says Aurelia will be up 
within two weeks—no complications—no 
danger. This is Lita Hazlitt, Doctor Dacer, 
Aurelia’s best friend.” 

The doctor showed some of his adver- 
tised caution by merely bowing, but Lita 
answered, ‘“‘Oh, yes, Doctor Dacer was so 
kind this afternoon.’”’ And looking up at him 
she asked, “‘Have you written to Effie yet?” 

“Not yet,’ he returned politely; but 
below the level of the teacher’s eyes a 
clenched fist made a distinctly menacing 
gesture in Lita’s direction, and the corner of 
Lita’s mouth, which occasionally created a 
dimple, just trembled. The doctor turned 
to Miss Barton, and it would be hard to 
imagine anything more professional than 
his manner as he said, “‘My patient seems 
to be very dependent on Miss Hazlitt. She 
was just asking for her. I think it would be 
a good idea if Miss Hazlitt could be in and 
out of the infirmary a good deal during the 
next few days.” 

“Of course, of course,’’ said Miss Barton, 
who, though trained to distrust girls, was 
not trained to distrust doctors. ‘‘ Aurelia is 
so alone, poor child.’’ And lowering her 
voice as she moved away, with the doctor 
bending politely so as not to miss a syllable, 
Lita could hear a murmur: 

“These terrible divorces! Do you know 
that over twenty of my girls 
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and might chance to have known a certain 
person—well, I inquired of Tropin. He is, 
after all, a man of many acquaintances.” 

Huet’s brows, under the cap, which he 
had not removed, drew together. 

“Many, indeed!” he said. ‘Half the 
criminals of Paris pay taxes to him. If you 
wanted, say L 

The attorney nodded. 

“Yes,” he put in, “if you wanted, say, 
a set of false identity papers 

He looked up at Huet and smiled openly. 

“So he told you that!” said Huet. ““‘Why 
did he tell you, I wonder.” 

There was nothing apologetic in Mon- 
sieur Borel’s shrug this time. 

“He was anxious that you should not re- 
fuse to help us, perhaps,’’ he answered. 

“Oh!” said Huet, and sat thoughtful for 
some seconds. “I thought I was lucky 
when I found him; but we shall see,’’ he 
added. ‘Well, what is it you want to ask 
me?” 

He sat back in his chair, crossing his 
knees and holding the edge of the table in 
two great red sharp-knuckled hands. With 
the attitude his whole figure took on of a 
sudden a reckless and desperate quality; 
it was as if he had thrown off a disguise and 
revealed himself. 

“‘T should say first,’’ said Monsieur Borel, 
“that you have nothing to fear, either from 
Tropin or from us. Nothing whatever,” he 
protested, misreading the flicker of a smile 
upon the other’s face. ‘‘It comes then to 
this: You lived once in South America—in 
Venezuela?”’ 

Huet nodded. 

“Tn Caracas?’’ Huet nodded again. 
“And you were there during the attempt 
to overthrow President d’Aguillas?’’ Once 
more the nod. 
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“Ah!” cried Monsieur Borel. ‘This be- 
gins to look better! You hear this, Victor?” 

The tall youth had turned about and was 
listening to them. He had profited in his 
own miserable fashion by the moments 
when he had first entered the cottage. 
There was a flush, faintly emulating his 
brother’s pink and white, on his corpse- 
colored cheeks; his eyes had come to life. 

“T hear,” he said. 

The attorney cut him off with a lifted 
hand. 

“All in good time,’’ he said. ‘‘ Monsieur 
Huet is disposed to be helpful. It is pos- 
sible, then,’”’ he went on, addressing him- 
self to his host, ‘‘that you even took a part 
in that attempt—that you had acquaint- 
ances among the leaders?” 

“Tt is possible,” agreed Huet. He hesi- 
tated, and the lawyer waited for him. ‘I 
knew them all!’’ he added. 

“Ah!” breathed Monsieur Borel happily. 
“You knew them all! For instance, Alvaez? 
O’Brien? Wirtz?” 

Huet answered each name with a nod. 

“And the Frenchman, Picoron?”’ con- 
cluded Monsieur Borel. 

“‘T knew him well,’ answered Huet. 
saw him on the night that he was killed. I 
was lying in the bushes not a hundred yards 
away from his house when the shell hit it. 
That was the end of our revolution, for our 
treasury was in that house.” 

Monsieur Borel was jigging up and down 
in his chair with glad excitement. 

“You saw it yourself?’’ he cried. 
your own eyes?”’ 

“But certainly I saw it,’’ answered Huet. 
He had drawn a blue packet of cigarettes 
from his pocket and was lighting one. He 
spoke over the flame of the match. ‘‘I was 
not a hundred yards away.’’ He threw 
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Jake Sour Dentists Advice! 
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SmallerTooth “~~ 
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Why stretch and strain trying 
to force an ordinary tooth 
brush to reach the less ex- 
posed surfaces of your teeth 
—when Dr. West’s Tooth 
Brush is built especially to 
clean these very spots! Being 
purposely small it really 
fits your mouth and cleans 
every part of all your teeth— 
around, behind and between! 


But size is only one of the 
reasons for its popularity. 
Dentists approve of its shape 
—the curve of its handle— 
the wide spacing at the base 
of its bristle-brooms. All of 
these features mean much 
to you in saving your teeth 
and your health. 


Start using this tooth brush 
today! You’ll agree with the 
millions who are now Dr. 
West’s users—that it cleans 
teeth quicker, better and with 
the least amount of effort! 


InThree Sizes at All Good Dealers’ 


Cleans 
OUTSIDE 


To properly brush your teeth—brush 
down on your upper teeth; up on your 
lowers—from the gums toward the biting 
surfaces. Do not brush from left to right, 
for your tooth brush will jump the spots 
and crevices which are very important. 


TOOTH BRUSH 


Patents allowed in United States, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada. Numerous other patents 
pending. Our rights will be fully protected. 


THE WESTERN COMPANY: Chicago:New York 
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Knitted Sport 


This double guarantee applies only 
to coats with this hanger in the neck 


F for any reason due to faulty workman- 
ship or imperfect material, this coat does 
not give the wearer satisfaction, return the 
coat with this guarantee ticket to us anda 
new coat will be sent free of cost. 

Virgin wool is new wool ~— not shoddy or 
reworked wool which is called ‘tall wool.” 
This Virgin Wool garment gives the longest 
service and greatest comfort. Our double 
guarantee of all Virgin Wool and satisfac- 
tion is your safeguard. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Hudson New York 


Pp. S.—See other side for washing directions. 


DONT GUESS 
Buy the 
Coat with a 


Double Guarantee 


No Laws Necessary 


HERE may be good and sufficient 

reasons for a Federal truth in fab- 
rics law, such as is before Congress now, 
but THERMO Sport Coats do not need 
it. The double guarantee that goes 
with each THERMO Sport Coat is the 
fairest, broadest guarantee we have 
ever seen on any kind of a garment— 
Here it is for your protection— 


1. Thermo Sport Coat is guaranteed 
All Virgin Wool. 


2. If for any reason due to faulty work- 
manship or imperfect material, this 
coat does not give the wearer satis- 
faction, return the coat with this 
guarantee ticket to us and a new 
coat will be sent free of cost. 


Fabrics can be so skillfully manipulated 
that it is nearly impossible for an expert 
to tell the quality by looking at it, so 
what chance has the average person? 
Have you ever seen or heard of such 4 
guarantee as this on any priced garment—1 
is something to think of. Anattractive com- 
fort coat for home, work, or. play, that pays 


for itself by saving your other clothes, that’s 
what THERMO means. 


Thermo is worn all the . 


year ’round. 

Retailers will be pleased to recommend the 
wonderful new Scotch Grain and heather 
mixtures in two or four pockets that retail at 
$7.50 to $9.00—Vests at $5.00. You'll agree 
when you see them. 

For your protection, be sure to see the 
THERMO Guaranteed All Virgin Wool 
hanger in the neck of each coat. If your dealer 
can not supply you, write us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 

Write for free copy of “‘Virgin Wool vs. 
Shoddy,”’ an authoritative booklet that will 
interest you. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Dept. M. 349 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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down the match and blew a cloud of pun- 
“T heard the shell coming,” 
“and squealing in the air as it came. 
The roof of the house was between me and 
the sky where I lay, and I saw it flash red 
and lift, and all the house, walls and every- 
Then, 
where it had been, were only ruins, burning 
up brightly. It was by the light of them 
that I found my path and got away. That 
was the end of Picoron; of his wife too; she 


gent smoke. 
he said, 


thing, burst like a soap bubble. 


had been in the house with him.” 


The attorney and the youth exchanged 


glances. 


“But it did not happen that you saw the 


bodies?’’ queried the former. 

““Parbleu! If you had seen that fire!” 
said Huet. 
see in the way of bodies.” 


He spoke nonchalantly, with a cool in- 
difference, as of a man who cared little 


about the matter one way or another. 


“Then you would be surprised to hear 


that either of them escaped alive?” asked 
the attorney. 


“Oh?” Huet took the cigarette from his 
lips and drove a look at the speaker like the 


shaft of a searchlight beam. “Surprised?” 

he repeated. ‘I would not believe it.’’ 
“No,” agreed Monsieur Borel. 

to believe, I am sure. 


things happen. My aunt, for instance—I 
saw her this morning, troubled in mind, it 
is true, but whole and well and a 
Huet sat up. 
“To hell with your aunt!” he shouted. 


aunt for?”’ 


with feeble, malicious laughter. 


Picoron.” 


| slouched against the wall by the hearth, 
| laughing weakly. 


turned to the lawyer. 


and affirmative nods. 
“Tt is true; it is as Victor says,” 
sured him. “And now you are surprised, 


door, without bidding adieu to her husband. 


also knew that?” 


amazement. He struggled to the surface, 


words. 


now it is clear. 
the place; she knew it and left him there.” 


| gled again. 
him reprovingly. 

| “And now, M’sieuw’ Huet,” he resumed, 

“there remains the fate of Picoron himself. 

Since his wife escaped, why not Picoron 


also? You remember that no body was 


_ found?” 

“No!” Huet shook his head vigorously. 
“He is dead! I know it!” 

“You know it?’’ queried Monsieur Borel. 
| “Yes!” said Huet. “If he had lived I 

should have met him. But he didn’t, I tell 


you! If you had seen that house spout into 


the air and tumble in a blaze you would 
understand. Picoron is dead.’”’ He turned 
savagely to the youth. ‘‘What are you 
- grinning at, you piece of filth?” 
| “At Uncle Picoron!” sniggered the other. 
| “He has sent us a letter from heaven!” 

“T’ll kick you through that door, you 
swine!”’ roared Huet, and half rose as 
though to do it. 

“Monsieur!” said the attorney. 
sieur! If you please! 
| means, monsieur—I have it here. Victor, 
you will make trouble for yourself. Mon- 
sieur, be calm, I beg of you!” 

He was fumbling in a breast pocket and 
Huet paused. 

“And it is surprising, as you will admit,” 
went on the plump lawyer; “surprising as 
well as alarming. It arrived two days ago— 
after all these years. It is natural that my 
poor aunt should be upset. Ah, here it is!’ 
_ He found his pocket and the paper within 
it. 

“‘Montmartre,”’ he said sadly. ‘‘ Killed 
in Caracas and he writes from Montmartre! 
It is infuriating! But read for yourself, 
| Monsieur Huet,” 
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And yet’’—he be- 
came conscious of some unusual quality 
in the other’s gaze and paused for a mo- 
ment—‘‘and yet,’ he went on, “these 


‘‘What are you driveling to me about your 


Once again, before the lawyer could an- 
swer, the lean youth struck in, te-he-ing 


“She,” he giggled—‘‘she is Madame 
Huet stared at him blankly where he 


“You poor drugged fool!’ he said, and 
Monsieur Borel met him with persuasive 
he as- 


eh? It appears that she had left the house 
before the shell struck it, going by the back 


I have gathered that they were not on good 
| terms. Perhaps, since you knew them, you 


Huet was eying him from a depth of mere 
as it were, to answer the attorney’s last 
“She was a hell-cat,” he said slowly. “‘I 
| always believed it was she that sold us, and 
She knew they would shell 
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Is The Best 
And Cheapest Food 


There were times when bakers used the “rule by thumb’ in 
their baking, when the heat of the oven was judged by the feel of 
it, when bakers made bread by traditional methods, when any 
flour was good enough. 

The modern baker is a master of food preparation. His bread 
is made in model bakeries by scientific methods and of carefully 
tested materials. His ovens are marvels of scientific construction. 

He makes the kind of bread people want to eat. 

But no food, no matter how well prepared, can be better than 
the materials from which it is made. 

That is why the leading bakers of America demand the best 

- flour the market has to offer. 

More than 15,000 bakers, three-fifths of all in the United States, 
use the same kind of flour—Gold Medal Flour. 

They use it because they know that Gold Medal Flour is made 
of the best wheat and that it is always of uniform quality. 


Many bakers are saying to our salesmen, ‘“‘We use Washburn- 
Crosby’s Gold Medal Flour because it gives never-varying stand- 
ards from which to work.”’ 

The bakers have done their best to cut down living costs and 
build up the health of the nation. 


You can do your part by eating an extra slice at each meal. 


rn-Crosby Co. 


This setting forth of the nation’s need for greater wheat consumption 
is a part of Washburn-Crosby Company’s contribution to a 
general movement that will bring benefits to 
all from farmer to consumer. 
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Across the face 
of the Globe — 


AN you visualize an industrial plant 

extending 17,000 miles from east 

to west, and 6, 000 miles from north to 

south? One great plant producing at 
maximum efficiency? 

Such a plant extends, not figuratively, 
but actually, over North and South 
America to Europe and Asia, joining 
London and Paris, New York, Chicago, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Rio de 
Janeiro, Valparaiso, Manila, Tokio, 
Shanghai, and thousands of other cities 
on four continents—linking them each 
to every other. 

This plant is the MACKAY System, 
with its affiliations. 

Its product is electrical communications 
service—characterized by speed and 
accuracy. 


COMPETITIVE 


COMMERCIAL CABLES > 


CLARENCE H.MACKAY, PRESIDENT 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
hand within his coat. ‘“‘ Victor talks very 
wildly, but if you would carry it there—I 
am nervous of the place at night, I con- 
fess—and the man himself, you know “i 

Still stammering, he drew forth the notes 
in their rubber band and made a timid 
motion of offering them to the man oppo- 
site. His face had gone white; the avoué, 
the blusterer of the brasserie, the dealer in 
words and shades of meaning was nearer 
to deeds than he liked. The lively mind 
that had evoked for him visions of the 
plight of his rich aunt was now furnishing 
him with pictures of a room in Montmartre, 
of a struggle, of a knife in a strong and 
practiced hand. 

Victor swore at him; he jerked the bundle 
of notes forward. Huet reached out a hand 
and took them. 

“Tt is at ten o’clock he expects your mes- 
senger,’’ he said. ‘‘At ten o’clock, then, I 
will be there!” 

Victor walked over and shook his brother 
by the shoulder. 

“Come on,” hesaid. ‘It is over. Every- 
thing is arranged and that taxi clock is still 
ticking. Pull yourself together, Maurice. 
Au voir, M’sieu’ Huet; we will call again 
and hear how you got on.” 

The attorney said no word. From his 
doorway Huet watched the pair cross the 
potato patch and pass out into the road. 
Then he turned back and picked up the let- 
ter to read it again. 

The address to which he went that eve- 
ning proved to be that of a gaunt six-story 
honeycomb of tiny flats and single rooms 
that towered like a dirty cliff over a cafion 
of narrow street. There was a small square 
courtyard within the entrance; like the 
paved bottom of a well, out of which door- 
ways opened to unlighted staircases. An 
obese concierge, taking the air in the ruins 
of a basket chair, motioned him to the ap- 
propriate doorway. He found a banister 
and toiled upwards, pausing here and there 
to strike matches and read the numbers on 
doors. He had added a jacket to his eos- 
tume, and he could feel in the breast pocket 
of it the bundle of thousand-frane notes 
pressing against his chest. A descending 
man bumped against him in the darkness, 
growled and went on. Huet grinned. 

“A dark stair, an unarmed man and fifty 
thousand frances! He bumped against 
them and he’ll never know it!” 

There was a light showing under the door 
which he sought. He made sure of the num- 
ber and knocked with his knuckles. After 
a couple of seconds it opened, and a man 
stood framed in it, black against the light 
behind him. 

“Well?’’ demanded the man. 

He was as tall as Huet himself, with 
something of the same limber build. In his 


voice there was a tone that was not of. 


Paris. 

“T am the messenger you expected,” an- 
swered Huet. 

“‘Come in,” bade the other promptly. 
“And don’t try to play any tricks!” 

Huet stepped within and the other man 
closed the door and turned the key. In the 
light of the single gas jet he showed a blunt, 
shaven face, as bronzed as Huet’s own, with 
strongly brindled hair. 

“You’ve brought the money?” he in- 
quired eagerly, and the foreign note in his 
voice was now more marked. 

Huet did not reply. He was staring at 
the man, and almost at once he began to 
smile. Then he raised his hand and drew 
off his cap. 

“Yes,” he said, 
money!” 

He smiled again as the other’s blunt and 
lively face froze into blank amaze and his 
mouth fell open and hung in a gape. 
Jerkily and uncertainly, the man put his 
hands up as though to fend him off. Thus 
they stood for a space of seconds. The 
owner of the room strove to speak, but at 
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Huet laughed. 
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Athletic Two-piece Sock-length Union Stout or Slender— Lawrence absorbency Ample room in seat 
Suit — flat-knit, cool Suit, short sleeves: perfect fit assured and stretch ideal no matter what your 
absorbent, elastic flat-knit.or ribbed: because tailor cut: in vigorous exercise height or girth 


Which Figure is Yours— 
and which style garment do you prefer? 


OU CAN be exactly fitted and exactly suited in Lawrence Tailored Knit 
Underwear. Perfect freedom for your favorite sport and greater comfort 
in the coo/, absorbent, light-weight fabric of fine knitted cotton. 


| We have given 60 years’ study to the problem of correctly fitting men in 
- underwear. Any store salesman that takes your trunk measurements, can give 


AY Baderwear is you a LAWRENCE garment that will fit as if made to order. 
) ;aachine knife, de- 1 4 - . j 

y layers The reason is, we have a series of patterns for men of all physiques—and we 
a\ne. The material 


EEE not exact. cut every garment by hand to one of these patterns. 


eee cut by A light-weight porous fabric of knitted cotton 1s the most comfortable sum- 
llgee with extra mer underwear. Most any physician or athletic director will tell you so—because 
J ‘i . . . . . 

{holes and seat. it 1s so elastic, so absorbent and does not stick to your skin. Protects your 


outer clothing from perspiration and your body from dampness and colds. 


All Lawrence garments are knitted—different from the woven or muslin type. Union 
Suits—$1.75 to $2.00. Shirts and Drawers—$1.00 to $1.25. Two qualities: 1—Blue Label— 
combed yarn, finest quality. 2—Red Label—same durability and finish—slightly differ- 
ent yarn. 


Over 10,000 merchants sell LAWRENCE Undergarments for men and women, 
If your dealer hasn't the particular style you wish, please send us his name. 
We want to see that everyone who desires LAWRENCE Underwear is supplied. 


LAWRENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LOWELL, MASS. 
Established 1831 E. M. Townsend & Co., Selling Agents, New York City 
“For Protection, Health and Fit, Wear Underwear That's Knit.’’ 


Flat-knit union 
suits, vests and 
bloomers for 
women—per- 


fect in fit, dain- 
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HEN sea-faring men first 
realized the extra years 


of service that U.S. N. Deck 
Paint gave on their ships, 
they were quick to use it 
about their homes. 


They put it on porches, 


floors and walls, where con- 
stant wear and washing soon 
destroyed ordinary paints. 
Then on woodwork, exteriors 
and furniture where its beauty 
lasted for years after other 
paints had been renewed. 


Now home owners every- 


where are using U.S. N. Deck 
Paint. 
easy application, extra cover- 
age and quick hard drying. 


They appreciate its 


Write for name of the near- 


est U.S. N. Deck Paint dealer. 
THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN COMPANY 


New York 


“i 


Cleveland 


Boston 


For similar lasting beauty 
in stains, enamels or 
bronzes, ask for Decolac. 
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BUSINESS IN FRANCE 


The money will be waiting for you in your 
own bank right here in Paris, and paid over 
the day you make shipment.” 

The Frenchman was pleased but ob- 
durate. 

“‘T cannot accept such a large order,’’ he 
said. ‘‘My regular force consists of but 
forty people, and I keep them employed 
from one year to another. If I were to put 
on extra workers to execute your order it 
would mean that I would have in my shop 
a certain number of people who would 
know their positions were only temporary 
and that they must be looking for other 
work at the end of three or four months. 
Such a condition is bad. Even my regular 


| workers would lose that sense of perma- 


nency which now helps them to be so effi- 
cient. It is bad for the country, also, to 
have many people going about from one 
job to another.” 

The matter was finally arranged by the 
manufacturer holding a conference with his 
employes, who agreed to work overtime on 
the American’s order, which would enable 
them to get out half the number of pieces 
he wanted. Then the manufacturer took 
him to another establishment, where the 
balance of the order could be executed. 
In telling the story the buyer was inclined 
to laugh a little at the stiff French busi- 
ness system, but he was somewhat im- 
pressed as well. 

“It’s my first trip over here,’ he said, 
“and also the first time I ever had a manu- 
facturer tell me I was offering him too 
much business. I had no idea but that he 
would jump at such an order and manage 
to slam it out somehow, especially with the 
cash waiting for him. But maybe he is 
wise, at that. It isn’t good to have a lot 
of help floating around from one job to 
another, even from the standpoint of the 
establishment that hires them. In my own 
concern at home we often put on a hundred 
or so extra people to handle a special sale, 
letting them out maybe in a week, and I 
can always detect a little nervousness in 
our regular force at such a time. No mat- 
ter how good you are, it is not reassuring 
to see a lot of promiscuous hiring and firing 
going on about you.”’ 

In talking to many French business men, 
both manufacturers and tradesmen, I have 
found that many of them set a high value 
on the system of banking in vogue in 
France, which, it is claimed, tends to dis- 
courage speculation but sets a premium on 
actual production and selling. 


‘Loans Against Invoices 


The Frenchman who wants to speculate 
must do it on his own money, for banking 
rates are too high on ordinary loans to 
allow much profit. In France, as in Eng- 
land, the individual who makes a bank loan 
must put up security to cover the amount, 
such as good stocks or bonds or a mortgage 
on real estate; but the French bank makes 


| it harder still. 


The regular bank rate of interest is 6 
per cent, but to this is usually added a 
brokerage fee of another 6 per cent, and the 
brokerage fee is charged whether the loan 
runs a week or a year. There are also 


| further fees for drawing up the necessary 
_ documents, so that the total cost of bank 


accommodation will average around 14 per 
cent per annum. 

This is certainly a prohibitive figure at 
which to borrow money for legitimate 
business purposes, but there is a peculiarly 
French way of getting around it, which 
corresponds to the system of trade accept- 
ances that many bankers and manufac- 


| turers in the United States have been trying 


to introduce into our own business opera- 
tions for some years past. This is the way 
a prominent Paris manufacturer whose 
business operations cover all France ex- 
plained it to me: 

““My bank does not want to loan money 
to me,” he said, ‘“‘unless I can show that I 


_ have already created a situation that will 


result in prompt and sure returns. If I 
want to speculate in raw materials, or 


| finance an addition to my plant, or buy new 


machinery, the bank not only demands 
outside security but charges me a high 
price for the accommodation. Such opera- 
tions are speculative; there is always a 
chance that they may not turn out so well 
as I expect. If I see fit to enter into such 
transactions I am supposed to do it with 
my own money. 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“But when I have actually produced 
something and sold it, then the bank has 
an entirely different attitude, and that is 
where our system of trade acceptances 
comes in. Suppose, for instance, one of my 
salesmen goes out on his territory and takes 
orders for what would in your money be 
equal to fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
merchandise. I make up the merchandise 
and ship it out to the various purchasers. 
With each shipment go two invoices, one 
for the purchaser to keep and the other one 
for him to sign and send back to me. This 
invoice that he returns to me contains not 
only a list of the articles that I shipped 
him but the date on which the bill will fall 
due. His signature is an acknowledgment 
that the articles were received in satisfac- 
tory condition, and a promise that he will 
pay for them on the date specified, usually 
in two months.” 


A Sound Banking Practice 


“When all these signed invoices come 
back to meI have, you see, fifty thousand 
dollars on my books, but no money. The 
traveler is out on another trip by this time, 
sending in more orders, and I need the 
money to buy more raw material and to 
pay my help. In such a ease I take this 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of invoices to 
my bank, indorse them, and hand them to 
the cashier. He looks them over to see that 
they are in proper form, and immediately 
credits me with the full amount, less inter- 
est and a very small fee for handling them. 
When the date for payment arrives the 
bank forwards them to its branches in the 
different cities for collection. I get my 
money without waiting the sixty days, and 
the transaction is automatically wiped out 
when the bank has made all its collections. 

“This is the kind of business the French 
bank wants, because when I take my signed 
invoices there all the evidence is right be- 
fore the cashier’s eyes that I am not asking 
for a loan on shadowy prospects but on a 
profitable venture already established. I 
have manufactured something and sold it. 
The purchaser has received what I sold 
him, has inspected his purchase and signed 
his name to the invoice, which amounts to 
a promise that he will pay the bill when it 
falls due. The bank charges me interest on 
the money for the period that elapses be- 
tween the time I deliver the invoices and 
the day on which my customers make their 
payments, with a small extra charge for 
collection. The loan it advances to me is 
based on three tangible guaranties—my 
own responsibility, the responsibility of the 
purchaser, and the value of the merchan- 
dise that has changed hands.”’ 

The system of trade acceptances is so 
well recognized in France that special laws 
have been made to govern it. In case a 
purchaser refuses to pay a bill that he has 
signed the seller may bring court action, 
which is given precedence over other mat- 
ters, and the debtor may find himself in 
bankruptey within a week. Under such 
circumstances it is not hard to imagine 
that French traders are extra cautious 
about buying more goods than they can 
pay for, a circumstance that probably has 
a great deal to do with the country’s 
consistent prosperity. 

In connection with the statements of the 
Paris manufacturer above quoted he also 
told of certain exceptions in the matter of 
trade acceptances. In the hardware trade, 
for instance, to which he caters largely, it 


is not usual to ask a customer to sign an’ 


invoice. The hardware trade in France, it 
seems, is on an exceptionally firm basis, 
most of the dealers being long established 
and doing business on capital handed down 
from one generation to another. The Paris 
manufacturer stated that in all his expe- 
rience he had never had a bad debt in the 
hardware trade. In the light of this strong 
position, therefore, it is rather a human 
trait that the individual hardware dealer 
should object to signing trade acceptances 
but prefers to pay his bills at stated periods 
without such formality. 

In such cases the manufacturer has 
another way of borrowing money from his 
bank without excessive cost. When he has 
sold a bill of merchandise to some dealer 
who will not sign an acceptance the manu- 
facturer may take an invoice of the trans- 
action to his bank and make out a statement 
that the goods have been shipped and that 
the payment will be due on a certain date. 
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Owners of business property in our 
medium-sized American cities will usually 
claim that they do not get large returns 
from their holdings, even though rentals 
have been increased abnormally during the 
past few years; and their elaims are prob- 
ably justified in the light of the vastly 
increased municipal taxation that has taken 
place everywhere in the United States. 
Retail merchants certainly cannot sell their 
goods economically when it costs a thou- 
sand dollars a month to occupy a small 
store room on the main street of a city of 
less than two hundred thousand inhab- 
itants. The question will not be solved, 
probably, until citizens generally realize 
that extravagance in government reacts 
directly on their own pockets; that when- 
ever a bond issue is blithely put over to 
finance the building of a big municipal 
auditorium or an extra fancy courthouse 
or to pave an assorted lot of back streets 
and alleys, every person in town has to 
help pay whether or not he may be on the 
tax assessor’s list. Prices in the stores along 
the main street have to go up every time 
there is a bond issue. 

The municipal-bond-issue habit has not 
struck France with great force, probably 
because of the French tendency to make a 
thing do as long as it is serviceable, and 
even when a public project has been decided 
on they are apt to go ahead only as fast as 
they get the money. The Arc de Triomphe 
in Paris was thirty years in building, and 
the Madeleine more than fifty. At present 
the Paris municipality is engaged in de- 
molishing the old ramparts surrounding 
the city, but the work is going on with 
only a small force of men, and the materials 
are being peddled out to, contractors en- 
gaged on private work. 

There is another reason why business 
rents are very reasonable in Paris. The 
city is compact, but there is no congestion 
in any particular section; the French busi- 
ness man would consider it an unwarranta- 
ble extravagance to spend alarge percentage 
of his receipts on the single item of rent. 
The tendency is, rather, to find quarters 
that suit his business no matter where 
located, and then to operate efficiently 
enough to bring the clients to him. Some 
of the most famous establishments in Paris 
are tucked away in narrow side streets or 
in courtyards quite invisible from the main 
thoroughfares. There is no district in Paris 
to correspond to the Loop section in Chi- 
cago or to Thirty-fourth Street and Fifth 
Avenue in New York. One of the largest 
department stores, which had its begin- 
nings seventy-five years ago as a small 
shop half a mile south of the Seine, is still in 
the original location, although now grown 
to a huge establishment. covering two whole 
blocks. Another is in the Montmartre 
section, three miles north of the river, and 
the others are scattered about impartially. 


Petty Economies That Count 


Under such conditions it is no wonder 
that there are very few retail failures in 
France. The individual merchant does not 
have to extend himself in order to meet ex- 
cessive expenses, and he is not apt to over- 
buy, because manufacturers sell on short 
time and the banks charge too high a rate 
of interest on money used for speculative 
purposes. During the war nearly a third 
of the shops of Paris closed their doors, and 
yet practically all of them were able to pay 
their rent throughout the hostilities and 
then open up again as though nothing had 
happened. 

Perhaps the one big reason for France’s 
consistent prosperity lies in the fact that 
no one loses caste by practicing economies. 
When you make a purchase at a fruit stand 
your purchase is put into a paper bag that 
has been made by the fruit vender during 
his idle moments, from the leaves of old 
magazines. At the tobacco shops your pur- 
chase of smoking mixture is carefully 
weighed and delivered to you wrapped in 
small squares cut from newspapers. In the 
middle-class restaurants each regular cus- 
tomer is supplied with a wooden napkin 
ring bearing his number, into which his 
napkin is rolled after the meal and kept for 
the next time, a canny method of getting 
around the high cost of laundry bills. 


Even the largest department stores have- 


a thrifty custom of maintaining bargain 
tables on the sidewalks to catch the trade 
of the casual passer-by and the bargain 
hunter who might hesitate to go inside. I 
chanced one day to accompany the general 
manager of a great American department 
store, who had made the trip to Paris to 
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study business methods. We had gone 
through one huge establishment, which was 
most elaborately fitted throughout with 
plate glass and mahogany fixtures, moving 
stairways and all the other conveniences 
of the modern department store, and 
emerged at last through one of the side 
doors to the street. There, extending the 
full length of the block, was a line of tables 
piled high with merchandise, from which 
customers were selecting their bargains, 
many of them having their own automo- 
biles waiting for them at the curb. 

“I wish I dared to operate a thing like 
that in connection with our establishment 
at home,’’ the American general manager 
said. ‘“‘The cost of selling the stuff from 
these sidewalk tables is practically nothing 
except the salaries of the salespeople and 
the investment in a row of ordinary kitchen 
tables. I am betting the total overhead 
doesn’t amount to more than 10 per cent. 
But I couldn’t afford to do it at home, no 
matter how cheap I sold the stuff, for we 
would at once get the reputation of being a 
cheap-John outfit, and about half of our 
customers would be afraid of lowering their 
social tone if they were seen patronizing 
us. These French don’t seem to worry 
about their social tone, just so they get 
what. they want at the price they want 
to pay.” 


American Chamber of Commerce 


There is, in the Rue Montmartre, in 
Paris, an American commission firm which 
acts as buyer for numbers of houses in the 
United States in the ladies’ ready-to-wear 
and millinery trade. All the merchandise 
bought from the French manufacturers is 
first assembled at this firm’s office and 
there inspected before being shipped to 
America. This inspection is a very impor- 
tant matter, requiring that every box be 
opened and checked with the invoice and 
the buyer’s memorandum. The day I was 
there a force of a dozen girls was engaged 
on this work, cutting the heavy twine with 
which the boxes were bound, opening the 
boxes to look inside, and then tying them 
up again. The manager of the firm told me 
his bill for twine alone amounted to four 
thousand franes a year. Adjacent to this 
firm’s shipping room was the shipping de- 
partment of a French-owned concern doing 
a similar business, and the American told 
me to notice the difference in operation. 
In the French place not a string was being 
cut, but instead the girls were carefully 
untying the knots and laying the strings 
aside to be used again when the merchan- 
dise had been inspected and the boxes made 
ready for shipment. 

“‘T suppose I ought to have our girls do 
the same thing,” the American manager 
told me, ‘‘but I just don’t. Probably we 
save some time by doing it our way, but I 


don’t believe we save enough time to pay |* 


the extra expense. It’s just one of the 
French economies the French practice that 
we foreigners are probably too proud to 
imitate, but meanwhile we have to pay the 
bill.” 

There is in Paris a very efficient Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce, whose mem- 
bership is composed of Americans doing 
business in France, with a sprinkling of 
Frenchmen who have business interests in 
the United States. In its headquarters, on 
Rue Taitbout, the chamber maintains a 
library of more than fifteen thousand vol- 
umes, which is accessible to any visitor who 
wishes to make investigations on any busi- 
ness subject. The librarian, a very culti- 
vated Frenchman, one day made this 
somewhat surprising observation: 

“BWvidently the business men from 
America who come here do not think 
France has anything to teach them about 
business. Thousands of executives are in 
Paris every year, but very seldom does one 
make use of our library or even come to this 
office for business information of any kind. 
Yet there are many things being done in 
France that it would seem any business 
man should be glad to learn about.” 

It is not generally known, but the 
chamber-of-commerce idea itself originated 
in France, the first body of the kind being 
organized in a small manufacturing city in 
1599, and there are now nearly two hun- 
dred chambers in the country. In Paris I 
talked to an American business man, part- 
ner in a great New York importing firm, for 
which he has spent more than twenty years 
in France as its European representative. 
Last year this man went home to America 
as a member of an international commis- 
sion, and during his stay was invited to 
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speak before numbers of civie organiza- 
tions. What he told me seems to be of 
enough importance to quote in full. 

“T talked to twenty-seven chambers of 
commerce throughout the United States,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and everywhere I was impressed 
by the fact that the members of those 
organizations take little interest in affairs 
outside their own trade territories. In 
France even the little-town chamber of 
commerce invariably has a committee 
whose function it is to study foreign-trade 
matters and bring to the attention of the 
government any matter that might affect 
local industry. For instance, when our 
Congress was debating the recent revision 
of tariff the chamber of commerce in St.- 
Etienne, France, sent a committee to Paris 
to urge the French Government that it use 
its influence in Washington to intercede 
against an unduly high duty being put on 
ribbon, which is an important industry in 
St.-Etienne. This town has a population 
of under a hundred and fifty thousand peo- 
ple, but its foreign-trade committee was 
studying affairs at Washington three thou- 
sand miles away. 

“But of the twenty-seven chambers of 
commerce I addressed in the United States, 
many of them in cities in the half-million 
class and larger, only three maintained 
committees on foreign trade. In conver- 
sation with the officers of these organiza- 
tions, when I commented on this deficiency, 
almost invariably the reply was something 
like this: ‘Our members cannot be ex- 
pected to take much interest in such mat- 
ters because we are not a seaport city and 
have no direct connection with foreign 
countries.’ 

“The attitude was that local prosperity 
in no way depended on oversea business, 
although in practically every town I visited 
there were factories making goods that 
eventually find their way into foreign coun- 
tries. Even where there were no factories 
making the finished product there were 
almost invariably concerns making some 
items that do go into the manufacture of 
goods for export. 

“Tf every town in America that supports 
a chamber of commerce would have a com- 
mittee of men interested in international 
trade, earnest men who would study it in a 
systematic manner, they would find plenty 
of constructive work to be done that would 
add to the prosperity of their communities 
no matter how remote they may be from 
the great shipping ports.’ f 


Incurious Steel Men 


That the French people are well disposed 
toward American goods is evident to any 
person who spends any time in the country. 
In England there is just a touch of jealousy 
in business circles toward anything Amer- 
ican, which makes it advisable for the 
American manufacturer to cover up as 
much as possible the origin of the merchan- 
dise he offers. But no concealment is 
necessary in France. Everywhere in Paris 
one may see window displays of American 
merchandise labeled “‘Etats-Unis’’; prac- 
tically every café has an enameled sign on 
its window announcing that it concocts a 
drink known as Grog Américain, which 
obviously cannot come from the United 
States under our present laws, nor is it a 
mixture that has ever been known to the 
most experienced tippler from our country; 
and from personal investigation I am of the 
opinion that it could never become popular 
in America even if granted free admission. 
Nevertheless the evidence is there to show 
that articles bearing an American name are 
welcome in France, and any commercial 
criticism heard may be assumed to have 
been given in a friendly spirit. 

There is, nevertheless, a feeling in French 
business circles that we do not take France 
quite seriously as a commercial nation. At 
a luncneon of the Paris Rotary Club one 
day I chanced to sit next a French manu- 
facturer of steel products who had recently 
returned from a rather extended trip 
throughout the United States, and while 
there he had visited numbers of manufac- 
turing plants in his line in an effort to get 
new ideas. Evidently he had been well 
treated socially, because he was very flat- 
tering in his comments on American 
hospitality, but there was one matter that 
seemed to puzzle him. 

““My American friends did not seem to 
be interested in anything outside their own 
country,”’ he said. ‘‘While I was in Amer- 
ica I visited more than a dozen plants in 
my own line of work and I was given every 
opportunity to learn anything I wished. 
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| We “Film the World” 
in Pictures Here 


3cause Here are Perfect Samples of Practically all the World’s Topography— 
a Great Place for a Summer Trip 


BY A PHOTOPLAY DIRECTOR 


| 
' 


1) ask me why the motion picture com- 
esome to Southern California to locate. 


I have said often to eastern friends who have 
never been to Southern California, ‘‘You can have 


The trip from the east is fascinating—you see the 
old Indian lands of early days, the western ranches 


1/1 you. 

se sands of India, the rocky coasts of 
jestic mountain ranges, Italian lakes 
ands, Alaskan scenes, the Holy Land, 
ns and the cacti of our own vast west 
other likenesses—all are here to lend 


‘a little trip abroad’ within your own United States 
by taking your vacation in this land. Simply come 
and see why we came here and you'll have the most 
interesting trip you’ve ever taken anywhere. 


“There is not only everything to see but every- 
thing to do in the way of sports also. 


of the cowboys, the canyons that the pioneers toiled 
through. ; 


= = 


DB ae 


” LH 
1ere of anywhere”’ to pictures. “Some of the world’s best golf courses are here. 


And as for hiking, horseback riding, motoring, camp- 
ing, fishing, bathing, sailing, et cetera, there’s hardly 
any other place that equals it. 


“Or if you want merely to rest in peace and quiet 
—there are sublime retreats up in the mountains. 


‘IT have done this in a day in Southern California 
—spent the night a mile high in a mountain cabin 
and heard a mountain lion call, played golf in the 
morning in a pretty valley, trod a desert in the after- 
noon, dined and danced at a fashionable hotel in a 
great city in the evening and motored two hundred 


The ‘“‘Arabia”’ of Southern California 


And when you arrive—the orange groves, the old 
Spanish missions, the eucalyptus, palms and pepper 
trees and flowers everywhere. 

You will find here fine hotels with rates, on the 


average, less than in most other sections, and in no 
other place will you find a wider range in accommo- 


“2 Desert of the ‘‘Cowboy”’ Days 


rls finest summer climate is here, too— 


(che forty-four-year records of the U. S. dations. 

Beau which show these average mean Special, low-rate, round-trip railroad fares 
im/ in a central city of this section: from eastern points to Southern California are 
MMM. voc. +... ....66 degrees in effect also in summer, beginning May 15th. 
Bea: tue fod t says > . 70. degrees If you can spend but two weeks here those two 
st MEE Nd i¥ 200 Lis « 71 degrees weeks are worth while. 

BMPRRES iil dsc ioe c ce 69 degrees 


Ask any railroad ticket agent for full information, 
or mail coupon below. Plan now, for this summer— 
the best trip of your life. 


n¢:d and sixty photoplay producers have 
ea California for these reasons. And 


A Scottish Coast 


leg; of them is the summer weather, 
ta less so that we can work throughout, 
mM rate that our players aren’t worn out 


miles withal over the most perfect motor roads you 
ever saw marked by 90,000 guide signs placed by 
the Automobile Club of Southern 
California, the world’s largest motor 
Club. There’s no variety like that 
of Southern California anywhere 
else that I know. Why wouldn’t 
tourists and motion picture com- 


1? 


panies come here! 


All-Year Club of Southern California 


it photoplay is gruelling work because 
)tich action—and after a busy day we 
Nats for sleep. We have them here. 

e tin thing is the little world that’s here. 


fF ie ache. 8 at, a oe 


All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Dept. M-205, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me full information about the sum- 
mer and year-round vacation possibilities in 
Southern California. 


This announcement published in co-operation with the 
Automobile Club of Southern California, which invites 
visitors to take advantage of its valuable facilities and 

“> service FREE while traveling in this section. 


thern California is the new 
fateway to Hawaii 
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The Daily Question 


Be honest now, men—isn’t “to 
change or not to change” the per- 
plexing daily question? 

Why not get rid of -it all—both 
for you and for her who keeps you 
in clean linens? A Coffield Electric 
Washer will solve the problem for 
all time. 


Think of it—clean clothes aplenty 
for the entire family, without worry 
about the work or wear and tear. 


Can you imagine a better invest- 
ment? A Coffield soon pays for 
itself out of the savings it makes. 


And don’t forget this—Coffield 
Washers for nineteen years have been 
proving their ability to wash clothes 
clean—and keep on doing it—giving 
continuous service. 

A free demonstration, by your 
Coffield dealer, is yours for the asking. 


THE, CORFIELDI WASHER 1G: 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Producers of Washday Smiles for 19 years. 
Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ont. 


pai te eer 


as SM Makes the 


prettiest, cleanest 
clothes that ever” 
came out 


fsuds 
\. Or suds J 
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CHECKING Tile ALIEN TIDE 


on credit by the Federal Reserve system, 
we should have had a terrible panic. We 
must follow the same drastic procedure 
with immigration.” 

A second basic idea was expressed in 
original fashion by a man who deals daily 
with every phase of immigration. He said: 

“The United States is very much like a 
huge club into which aliens wish to enter. 
In a club we make a sort of moral survey of 
every applicant for membership. In the 
case of the alien this observation should 
also be physical. It is absurd to delay the 
real test until he gets to America. The cen- 
sorship should be at the source of the 
supply. 

“To carry the club idea a little further, 
every applicant for admission to America 
should stand on his own bottom, as it were, 
and not have his case prejudiced by a 
friendly board of governors, which in this 
case must be construed as congressmen and 
others who have the political power to in- 
fluence the decision of the immigration au- 
thorities. Both the tariff and immigration 
should be taken out of politics.” 

In passing, let me remark that in various 
sections of the United States I got very 
much the same idea as is expressed in.the 
preceding quotation. There is a wide feel- 
ing that an energetic casting of the blackball 
against the candidacy of a questionable 
alien for admission is far preferable to the 
waving of a red flag after his entry. The 
trouble is that the sentimentalist is inclined 
to be color-blind. 

A third and equally elemental point cf 
view is that of the eugenist. The following 
extract gives it: 

“The importation into America from 
Europe of any domestic animal that is not 
pedigreed is greatly handicapped by legis- 
lation. We should take the same care to 
secure high quality in our human breeding 
stock as we do in the breeding stock of 
the lower animals. 

“This policy should lead the immigra- 
tion and consular services to inquire into 
the earlier porsonal history of each immi- 
grant, to judge whether or not the immi- 
grant is a probable carrier of hereditary 
defects, such as feeble-mindedness, insanity 
or epilepsy. No passport to an immigrant 
should have the visa of a United States con- 
sul without some knowledge of the early his- 
tory and the family stock of the applicant 
for admission.” 

With the conservation of the physical 
being must go the bulwarking of the 
national structure. The attitude is best ex- 
plained by a widely known publicist, who 
merely voiced the opinion of the man in 
the street throughout the United States. 
He declared: 

“The root of the immigration problen— 
and it has only been laid bare in the last 
few years—lies in the attitude of most 
aliens. It is not only foreign in source but 
also foreign to American principles.”’ 


Guarding at the Gangplank 


“According to Department of Justice 
records 90 per cent of all the agitation in 
the United States is due to aliens. From 
the Haymarket Riot in Chicago down 
through the horrible massacre at Herrin, 
you find the impress of the undesirable for- 
eigner. He is the prize fomenter of trouble. 

“Analyze the statistics and you find the 
reason. About 8,900,000 foreigners, many 
of them long resident in this courtry, have 
made no attempt to become naturalized. 
They cling to their native language, cus- 
toms and, what is more destructive, their 
native state of mind. In 1920, 40 per cent 
of the aliens who came in were classified as 
having no occupation. This was an error, 
because the principal occupation of many 
of them was to stir up strife. 

“The only aliens that we want are work- 
ers. From 1907 to 1914 about 25 per cent 
of the male influx were farm laborers. In 
1920 only 6 per cent came under this head, 
and the percentage is growing smaller all 
the time. Putting it in another way, dur- 
ing the past twenty years only 4,000,000 out 
of the 15,000,000 who landed on our shores 
have been of the class of immigrants that 
helped to make this country great and pros- 
perous. 

“The United States and its ideals can 
be perpetuated only by a fused, intelligent 
and assimilated people. European govern- 
ments in the main are based on the theory 
of administration for racial groups. If we 


(Continued from Page 18) 


try to govern with segregated populations— 
and the tendency among unassimilated for- 
eigners is to segregate—we are doomed to 
unrest and failure. Self-preservation de- 
mands a minimum of immigration. That 
minimum must first be selected and then 


welded into the life of the republic. We can 


have no diluted citizenship.” 

With these four points of view we round 
out what might be called the fundamentals 
of intelligent opposition to indiscriminate 
immigration. It is evidence of the awak- 
ened American consciousness with regard 
to the alien that even where indus- 
trial interests clamor for relaxation of the 
present rules some degree of censorship is 
demanded. It takes the form of sugges- 
tions for selection abroad, registration over 
here, and more or less scrutiny during the 
first five years of residence in the United 
States. 

A typical comment that I got in many 
sections may be summed up in this para- 
graph: 

“In the matter of immigration I believe 
that America should be guarded at the gang- 
plank. I am more concerned at this time 
about the quality of our immigrants than 
about the quantity of our immigrants. We 
should particularly guard ourselves against 
the introduction of nationalities that largely 
compose our disturbing elements. Though 
it is probably important that we have lit- 
eracy tests for immigrants I think it is more 
important that we have some manner of 
testing the quality of their thinking; in 
other words, a test of patriotism is more 
vital at that time to the safety of America 
than a test of literacy.” 


Views of the Literacy Test 


This reference to literacy brings us to 
one of the vital points in immigration. 
Even the sentimentalist agrees that it has 
been an unscientific procedure, although 
ardent restrictionists regarded it as a strong 
weapon for years. Three presidents— 
Cleveland, Taft and Wilson—vetoed bills 
providing for it, but it was made a law over 
Wilson’s veto. 

Stripped down, the literacy test, which 
demands that the candidate read forty 
words in any language, was a groping and 
unscientific attempt to reduce the enormous 
and undigestible numbers of immigrants 
that we were getting prior to 1917. The 
idea behind it was sound, just as is the 
idea behind the present 3 per cent law and 
the proposed amendment, which reduces 
the quota to 2 per cent, based on the census 
of 1890; but all three measures have de- 
fects. Perhaps the best slant on the liter- 
acy test was given me by a man who has 
literally lived with the immigration ques- 
tion for years. He said: 

“A literacy test has nothing whatever 
to do with determining whether or not an 
immigrant is a relative of an American 
citizen or an intelligent immigrant that the 
United States needs, unless, of course, the 
United States should happen to be in dire 
need of instructors in foreign languages or 


“something of the sort. Therefore, I see no 


reason whatever for continuing it. 

“T was not exercised, nor was anyone 
else that I met in European emigration 
centers exercised, over the ability of emi- 
grants to speak, read or write their own 
or any other languages. Everyone, how- 


ever, was greatly exercised over the fact. 


that the United States was getting great 
numbers of immigrants from the lowest 
ranks of society, and that they were going 
to America to enter nonproductive occu- 
pations—enter occupations that could not. 
even provide employment for American- 
labor—or to do nothing at all.” 

I got many picturesque opinions about 
the literacy test. None, however, was quite 
so striking as the following from a one-time 
alien, who, after graduating from pick-and- 
shovel work, dealt officially with immigra- 
tion and is today a millionaire through his 
own efforts. He said: 

“When the literacy test was first sug- 
gested in 1892 I said that if the proposal 
was ever enacted into a law, within twenty- 
five years afterward anthracite coal would 
be selling for over twenty-five dollars a ton 
in New York. It has been less than ten 
years since the test was enacted into law, ° 
and anthracite coal is already twenty and 
a half dollars a ton in New York. 

“Tf I had been consulted about a whole- 
some alternative for the literacy test I 
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THE SATURDAY 


Among the many standards of appraisal 
brought to my notice during this investiga- 
tion one stands out as particularly appli- 
cable toimmigration. It isthe psychological 
test employed by the American Army 
when we went into the World War, which, 
in the words of an advocate, “‘developed 
heterogeneous millions of men of all grades 
of intelligence, education and social quali- 
ties into the greatest fighting machine the 
world has ever seen.” 

This test in its simplest form takes no 
notice of the fact that the immigrants are 
illiterate or unable to understand the Eng- 
lish language. It is entirely objective. The 
immigrant would be asked to supply the 
missing parts of pictures, trace his way 
through mazes and tangles, count cubes 
arranged in various forms and meet other 
simple tests that do not require verbal di- 
rection, but call only for observation. Back 
up this inquiry with sound family anteced- 
ents, good health, desire to work, and you 
have what many agree is the ideal examina- 
tion. 

Just how important it is to examine 
immigrants mentally is revealed when I say 
that under the psychological test in our 
Army, out of 360,000 men of foreign birth 
put through the mill, exactly 45 per cent 
were found to be below eleven years of 
mental age and were grouped in the in- 
ferior and very inferior classes. They were 
not considered good soldier material and 


were largely assigned to work that de- | 


manded muscular rather than mental 
strength. This ignorant horde, which got 
into America with all its mental defects, 
was not considered available material for 
our fighting forces. 


Sorting by Psychology 


In proposing the psychological test for 
immigration, a well-known and forward- 
looking American physician said: 

“Tt is feasible to determine the value of 
the immigrant by his intelligence, for all 
other faculties and qualities hinge upon 
this. The literacy test is no gauge of men- 
tality or intelligence. If the alien does not 
possess a certain minimum of mentality it 
is safe to predict that he will not be adapt- 
able to the conditions of his new environ- 
ment and will not possess those qualities 
that are essential to good citizenship. If he 
cannot comprehend, by reason of his men- 
tal limitations, the obligations and duties 
that citizenship imposes, he cannot be other 
than a burden upon society. Fitness for 
citizenship is determined best by ability 
to comprehend its meaning, as well as the 
advantages that come from it. 

“The examination of immigrants at the 
port of embarkation is feasible, inexpensive 
and simple, and will give results much more 
accurate than any other method. It is 
practical to examine groups of two or three 
hundred at one sitting, in less than one 
hour. All that is required is a staff of two 
or three trained psychologists at each port 
at which large numbers embark. 

“We have talked much of the Amer- 
icanization of the foreigner. Theoretically 
this means that we shall educate him in the 
methods of our Government, teach him our 
language, familiarize him with our social 
customs, impress upon him the significance 
of our flag and prepare him to be an in- 
telligent voter. This is an ideal that is in 
every way worthy. But how does it work 
out in practice? It can hardly be more 
than 50 per cent successful, because only half 
the immigrants have intelligence enough 
to receive the education we wish to give 
them. 

“When we realize that by reason of their 
mental limitations only, half of them can- 
not progress beyond the fifth grade in our 
elementary schools, how optimistic should 
we become over the prospect of teaching 
them civics, patriotism or the wise use of 
the franchise? We cannot hope to make 
worthy citizens of the subnormal, nor can 
we hope that they will ever be led in the 
use of their votes by any other than their 
emotions, too often played upon by the 
demagogue and crooked politician. The 
elaborate scheme of Americanization is ab- 
ruptly halted by the no-thoroughfare of 
limited mentality of 45 per cent of our 
immigrants.” 

In this last quotation you get the answer 
to the question relating to the responsibili- 
ties that attach to the invasion of America 
by an out-and-out coolie class. If senti- 
mentality or the demands of industrialists 
dictate a let-down in the real mental tests 
for immigrants, then we can prepare for a 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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The Shaving Mug Anthology 


Proudest of all the mugs in the rack was 
that of Comrade Eben Foster. The Amer- 
ican eagle, rampant on crossed muskets, 
was glazed upon it and, underneath, the 
initials of the owner and the cryptic 
words: “John A. Logan Post.”’ Eb stopped 
a Minié ball with his knee at Shiloh, 
but no one would know it to see him hop 


through a polka or run the fifty yards at 
the Old Settlers’ picnic. For thirty-two 
years, Eb came down to the barber shop on 
Memorial Day morning, and Sliver Niles 
trimmed his gray mustache and imperial 
behind drawn curtains. When he got out 
of the chair, Eb always offered Sliver a 
silver dollar, but Sliver never took it. 


Follow Directions— 
You’ll Follow the Crowd 


Once in a blue moon, perhaps, you will meet 
a man who isn’t wildly enthusiastic about 


Barbasol. 


If you do, you can be sure of this: 


He isn’t using Barbasol as he should. Instead, 
he is trying to complicate a shaving oper- 
ation that is as simple as it is quick. 


There is only one way to use Barbasol—the 
correct way—if you are to enjoy the com- 


fort of a Barbasol shave. 


Merely wash the face in hot or cold water, 
spread a film of Barbasol over the mois- | 
tened beard, wet yourrazor blade,andshave. 


Throw away your shaving brush. 


It’s useless. 


Don’t rub in Barbasol as you did lather. 
Barbasol will soften your beard without | 
rubbing. More, it will hold every hair erect | 
for a smooth, clean razor stroke. 


The torturing “pull,” under which you once 
winced, will be gone. Your skin will be | 
cool and soft when you are done. 


A trial tube of Barbasol, enough for six shaves | 
at least, is yours for the asking—and a dime. 
Or you can purchase Barbasol at most any 
druggist’s; in tubes, 35 and 65 cents. 


no soap no brush 
no rub-in 


Barbasol 


The 
Barbasol Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
I want to give Barbasol 
a fair trial. Herewith 

find ten cents (stamps or coin). 
Send your one week’s trial tube. 
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ww, bn summer morning, bright with sunshine, gay 
with colorful garden blossoms. A cool and charming 


living room. The morning paper; the early mail. And the 
wide, soft spaciousness of the Kroehler davenport. 

What an inviting hour of rest and relaxation, in the 
delightful atmosphere of a dignified, well- ordered room— 
the grateful luxuriousness of a deep-cushioned davenport! 

Who could guess that they both served a double purpose— 
that the room became at night a spacious, airy sleeping 
place; the davenport a wide, roomy, comfortable bed! 

Daytime gives no evidence of the Kroehler davenport’s 
nighttime use. A few minutes’ smoothing and tucking in 
of the covers, a quick, deft motion, and all evidence of a 
bed, with its easy springs and sleep-welcoming mattress, 
vanishes, folded secretly away beneath the soft 
cushioning of the davenport seat. 

Lending distinction all day long to the most 
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KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Factories at KANKAKEE, ILL., NAPERVILLE, ILL., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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correctly appointed room; returning at night to its : 
bed. Taking the place of an added room; ; subtracting’ 
the family budget the rental of that room. 

Is it any wonder that the Kroehler davenport | 
rapidly supplanting ordinary davenports in every hom! 
has even occasional need for extra sleeping space? Its) 
stuffed, colonial and period designs, in any wood finish| 
chairs to match, meet any decorative plan. Chat 
patterns in mohair plush, tapestry and velour, as ¥ 
leather or leather substitute, give color schemes ai 
range. Prices—whatever you have planned to pay. | 

Leading furniture dealers everywhere sell Kroehler 
port beds for cash or on easy payments. Ask for ad 
stration. Look on the back for the Kroehler name) 
shown here. ‘Do not accept a_ subs 
Illustrated booklet and the name of them 
dealer on request. = | 
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strain which everybody agrees is the best | 


for assimilation in this country helped to 
redeem the prairies of the West and the 
North. We have no better rural population 
than these pioneers and their children. Asa 
result the advocates of unrestricted immi- 
gration constantly point to the farm as one 
basis for an overflow of aliens. 

I put the question of the farmer’s need 
of immigrant labor to many leading agri- 
culturists in various parts of the country. 
Without exception the answer was that the 
American farmer wants no cheap labor. I 
can best reveal the farmer’s attitude in a 
statement prepared for me by the man, 
himself a dirt farmer, who is conceded to be 
the ablest spokesman of his class in the 
United States. It follows in full: 

“T have been both impressed and amused 
at the several conferences recently attended 
by representatives of transportation, manu- 
facturing, commerce and agriculture to 
know the views of nonagricultural people 
regarding immigration. Most of them de- 
manded that immigration barriers be let 
down in order that the farmer may have 
cheap labor. My own viewpoint is quite 
the opposite.” 


Lowbrows Not Wanted 


“The farmer does not want cheap labor. 
What he wants is price, which he has not 
had for some years. Good farm prices are 
usually concomitant with labor shortages. 
The most hopeful thing to the American 
farmer during the past three years has been 
an indication of a scarcity of farm labor 
during the closing months of the last year. 
Give the farmer a price for his product and 
he will be perfectly willing to pay the labor 
bill. Scarcity of labor on the farms is al- 
ways indicative of a large employment in 
labor and industry, and that, of course, 
means a large consumption of farm prod- 
ucts. 

“The farm is America’s backbone. To 
lower the citizenship on the farms by bring- 
ing in cheap labor or by allowing a condi- 
tion to exist that will lower the quality of 
citizenship already there is to disturb the 
nerve centers of the nation. Industry can- 
not afford to have this happen. We are a 
democracy in government, and a democ- 
racy is always ruled by the will of the 
majority. As a nation we have built rap- 
idly and strongly, because we have properly 
protected the inherent property rights of 
our people. The farmer is a property owner; 
a large majority own and work their own 
farms. The tenant farmer has a vested 
interest in his crop, his equipment, his live- 
stock, and hence is interested in a proper 
protection of his property rights. If the 
people on the 6,500,000 farms of the nation 
are happy, prosperous and contented, the 
nation is safe. If for long periods they are 
not prosperous they become unhappy and 
discontented, and there then becomes due 
cause for alarm. 

“There ought to be kept on the farms of 
the nation the best citizenry in all the land. 
A suggestion of the low-grade immigrant 
on the American farm is not well conceived. 
He would not be contented there, because 
he is not used to the mode of living obtain- 
ing upon our American farms. Moreover, 
he would be inefficient, because the Amer- 
ican farmer is the most all-round skilled 
workman in America today. He must know 
mechanics, electricity, botany, chemistry, 
physics, economics, finance and marketing, 
if he succeeds in his vocation. This is made 
necessary through the rapid improvement 
and use of machinery and the consequent 
handling of larger acreages per individual, 
as well as through our great diversification 
of crops. 

“Tf industry needs a larger volume of 
skilled labor, which reports indicate, then 
the farmer would be very glad to see this 
need of industry supplied. It would help 
the farmer in two ways: First, by increas- 
ing the domestic consumptive demand for 
farmer’s products, for domestic consump- 
tion is always preferable to exporting a 
surplus. Second, this skilled labor, if 
needed, would improve transportation and 
lower the cost of industrial production, thus 
automatically improving the farmer’s trans- 
portation and lowering both its cost and 
tos of the commodities the farmer must 

uy. 
“There is no doubt but that there will 
be continuing demands for so-called un- 
skilled labor in this country. This is made 
more certain since we have built up within 
the past twenty years a number of indus- 
tries, such as automobile, aéroplane, mov- 
ing pictures, the phonograph, aluminum 
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The prestige the FrorsHem Suoez has attained 

through years of loyal service has made it the 

natural choice of men who wear fine things. 
The Florsheim Shoe—Most Styles $10 


BOOKLET “STYLES OF THE TIMES’? ON REQUEST 


Look for Name in Shoe 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY | 


Manufacturers . CHICAGO 
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DAS Car 


The Simonized car is always a well- 
groomed car of distinguished appearance 
because its glowing lustre is so easily 
kept clean and beautiful. 


A soft cloth quickly and easily re- 
moves dust and travel marks from the 
Simonized surface without injury to the 
original fine finish. 


Insist on SIMONIZ. It enhances the 
beauty of new cars and restores the lustre 
of used cars. SIMONIZ has been the 
standard protection for all fine finishes 
for years. Your garage or accessory store 
has it. 

The Simoniz Co., 2120 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
217 West End Ave., New York 
Simon's Top Dressing— Dressing DeLuxe 
for Fine Tops 


Brake Juice Penetrating Oil 
“‘A squirt does the work"’ Releases Sticking Valves 


Motorlife Blackspot Enamel 
Prevents Carbon Dries in Ten Minutes 


Simonized when it came 
from the showroom four 
years ago, this car’s 
shimmering beauty has 
been protected in all 
weather through 40,000 
miles of travel. The 
chauffeur takes great 
pride in its distinctive 
appearance. SIMONIZ 
has made it easy to keep 
clean and beautiful. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


BATTERIES 


You’re on the top o’ the world in battery 
satisfaction when you’ve a Westinghouse 
Standard in your car. It is the finest battery 
Westinghouse can build—the product of an or- 
ganization which can command the best that’s to 
be had in materials, manufacturing facilities and 
engineering skill. Oversize capacity; rugged con- 
struction, and eighteen months’ insured service. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO. 


Swissvale, Pa. 


There’s a Westinghouse Battery for every 
car and purse. If your needs suggest a bat- 
tery still more moderately priced than the 
Westinghouse Standard, ask the dealer for 
the Westinghouse Special. For the lowest 
priced good battery, built for the lighter 
weight cars, get the Wubco Special. One 
quality; three designs! Service everywhere. 


Give Notions a Chance 
to Earn a Profit 


Y adding a New Way notion 


case or two, the merchant invariably 
sees the sales chart go up and the sales expense 
come down. Hence the cases and the New Way 
sectional, interchangeable unit system—which can 
be started in a small way and added to as the 
profits warrant—are paying handsome dividends 
for thousands of good New Way departments. 


Full display of each item, automatic sales, conser- 
vation of space, and a real service which will make the 
department widely known as “notion headquarters.” 


KLEEMAN 
DRY GOODS CO. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Gentlemen: 

Regarding the notion 
cases which you installed 
for us, wish to inform you 
that these cases have more 
than tripled our business, 
and have kept the mer- 
chandise before the public 
constantly. 

In our thirty-three years’ 
experience we have not 
handled notions as effect- 
ively. We heartily endorse 
this method of displaying 
and selling notions and 
believe it to be the best 
ever introduced. 

PHIL. S. KLEEMAN 


Pres. 
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Our booklet “Getting 
Behind the Retail 
Business” will be sent 
free on request. 
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and other similar enterprises, which have 
absorbed great blocks of the better classes 
of unskilled workers, which numbers will 
eventually have to be supplied through im- 
migration. But this immigration must be 
carefully selected abroad and must be of 
ie type that can be grafted into American 
ife.” 

There is a feeling in some quarters that 
the 3 per cent quota system now in opera- 
tion is a gold mine for organized labor and 
a gold brick for industry. Big industry be- 
lieves that it should have a voice in shaping 
the immigration policy, and here it is. The 
point of view of these men coincides with 
the recommendations recently made by 
the National Association of Manufacturers. 
They are: 

“That in fixing the quota of each na- 
tionality of otherwise admissible aliens due 
regard should be given to the ascertained 
annual emigration of such nationalities. 
The Italian quota under the present law 
last year was 42,000. While 40,000 Italians 
entered the United States, 53,000 emi- 
grated. Although the Italian quota was 
apparently satisfied, there was an actual 
large deficit. In other words Congress 
ought to fix a quota in terms of net immi- 
gration. 

“The Secretary of Labor ought to be 
authorized, upon the presentation to him of 
satisfactory evidence of a continuing short- 
age of labor of a particular class or type, to 
admit otherwise admissible aliens in excess 
of the quota until in his judgment such 
conditions improved. This would permit 
no change in the standards of admission 
and would leave the key of the immigrant 
gate in the hands of the Secretary of Labor. 

“Provision should be immediately made 
to provide for the physical examination of 
otherwise admissible aliens through a de- 
tail of officers of the marine-hospital service 
or other appropriate United States medical 
officers at the point where passports are 
visaed or at convenient points of embarka- 
tion. This provision could, of course, be 
waived by our Government where satisfac- 
tory assurances were given by the country 
of immigrant origin that physical examina- 
tions required by United States law have 
been made and the result certified. The 
latter proposal satisfies any question of in- 
ternational relations.” 

Still another kind of opinion on the 3 per 
cent quota system is that of one of the 
a eminent of American educators, who 
said: 

““My own preference is for selective im- 
migration. I would have treaties entered 
into between the United States and other 
countries that would insure the coéperation 
of our Government with other governments 
in selecting on grounds of physical, mental 
and moral fitness those who should be per- 
mitted freely to enter the United States 
with a view to permanent residence.” 


For the 1890 Quota Basis 


“The present law is unsound in theory. 
If we already have 1,000,000 immigrants 
from an undesirable source we may admit 
under the law 30,000 more from that same 
undesirable source; whereas if we have 
1000 immigrants from a highly desirable 
source we may admit only thirty more from 
that same desirable source.” 

This point of view was echoed by an 
expert on immigration, who attacked the 
rigidity of the quota system from the fol- 
lowing angle: 

“T see no reason for admitting 27,000 
Poles into the United States every year 
because 27,000 happens to be 8 per cent of 
the number of Poles who lived in this coun- 
try during the census of 1910. This is why 
I maintain that the 2 per cent plan based 
on the census of 1890, which failed of pas- 
sage in the last Congress, should have been 
adopted. So far as aliens are concerned we 
had a preponderance of desirable peoples 
from Northern Europe under the 1890 
enumeration. 

‘My frank opinion is that the percentage 
law as at present devised will never operate 
properly until the Senate and House Im- 
migration Committees are willing to face 
squarely the issues involved. As I see 
them, these issues are: The admission of 
such relatives of American citizens as must 
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RIPSLIN 


THE ORIGINAL HOLLAND ENAMEL PAINT 


For either exteriors or interiors 
use Ripolin, the world’s finest 
enamel paint. Unrivalled for 
richness of tone, durability, and 
economy ever since it was first 
made in Holland 30 years ago. 


The All-Test varnish. For ex- 
teriors, doors, window-sills, boats, 
canoes, etc. Resists the heat of 
summer and the extreme exposure 
of winter. Outwears ordinary 
varnishes. 


Glidden Floorette Varnishis 
made expressly for floors. Will 
stand up under constant wear and 
tear. Holds its lustre, won’t chip 
off, crack or turn white. 


JAP Pl, 


FREE COUPON 


Cut it out — Worth 24 Cents 
Take to Your Nearest Dealer 


feed by One Generation 
| After Another 


f 

| Jap-a-lac has been the standard household finish for more than 
Dereans.. it cuas remained’ thesramiy-«standby  because.-~) w ssn) —_— 
(its superior quality. It flows on easily, dries hard and smooth, 
ad combines real beauty of finish with durability. 


Presented to your dealer before June 15, this 
coupon entitles you to a quarter pint of Jap-a-lac 
any color, for 6c. It is also worth 24c when applied 
on the purchase of any larger size can of Jap-a-lac. 
—The Glidden Company. 


| | 
| | | 
‘Right now—at housecleaning time—is the time to japalac. | - resin SR sata Br Ree Jog. | 
} will renew and enhance the value of your floors, furniture, wood- | od e: | 
Jork, and linoleum. It will prolong the life of your swings, the | | 
prch furniture, and numerous other objects in and about the 


pme. Japalac with genuine Jap-a-lac and save money. 


Address 
Town 


Dealer Et £ S.E.P. 5-5-23 | 


‘Use the free coupons. Take them to your nearest dealer. 


Make your car look like new. 
With a quart of Glidden Auto 
Enamel you can refinish your 
car and be driving again in 48 
hours. Simple directions for 
application on every package. 


FREE COUPON 


Cut it out—Worth 25 Cents 
Take to Your Nearest Dealer 


‘dE GLIDDEN COMPANY, National Headquarters, Cleveland, Ohio 


JAPALAC WITH GENUIN E 


Presented to your dealer before June 15, this | 
coupon is worth 25c on the purchase of one quart 

or more of Glidden Endurance Auto Finishes | 

—any shade.—The Glidden Company. | 
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To Dealers: 


We will be interested in hearing from dealers 
wishing to sell Ripolin, Jap-a-lac or any other : 
Glidden Paintsand Varnishes. TheGlidden Prop- | Dealer____ oe ENYA _S.E.P. 5-5-23 
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HIS original and exclusive fea- 

ture of Nunn-Bush Shoes, as- 
sures a trim, snug fit at the ankles— 
evident long after ordinary oxfords 
would have become loose and shape- 
less. Permanent beauty is thus com- 
bined with inbuilt excellence— 
and moderate price. Write for 
new 1923 Nunn-Bush style catalog. 
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NUNN-BUSH & WELDON SHOE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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) No! No! Not 
i ° ° bathing 
F SU istd 
a No! The Wil Wite is.a 
rt swimming suit. The dif- 
# +ference is great—very 
great. A bathing suit is 
something in which to 
“Sun” oneself and wear 
on the beach. A swim- 
ming suit is a garment 
made expressly for those 
who swim. It is free from 
frills and furbelows. It 
follows the form with the 
same sincerity that a neat 
silk. stocking clings to a 
trim ankle. It fits—when 
dry or wet. It carries the 
famous Wil Wite label. 
It’s a real swimming suit. 
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The 2z0-point SWIMMING suit 


WHERE MERCHANTS NEGLECT TO STOCK THESE SUITS,. ADDRESS US DIRECT. * OLYMPIA KNITTING MILLS, INC., OLYMPIA, WN. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


make him settle down. He was a tornado. 
No one had ever put bridle on Mars or 
driven him this way or that. What he 
wanted to do, he did; and what he wanted 
to buy, he bought, regardless—all but Elise. 
She was going to cost him all that he had. 

“When you have her letter,’’ he implored, 
“you'll come?”’ 

“Tt won’t mean any kind of promise.” 

“‘T’l] make you see reason when I get you 
to Towers. Wait till I have you to my- 
self!” 

“*T’ll come,” she promised. 

A flush stole all over her face, because it 
was impossible not to be thrilled. 

When she got back to Paula’s, wearing 
the bunch of violets, Elise seized the first 
opportunity to speak to him. 

She undulated to him in her boneless 
Apache way, and murmured, ‘‘Can I have 
my holiday soon, if I’m invited down to 
Towers?” 

Paula stood transfixed. 

“To Towers!” 

‘‘Lady Towers is writing to ask me for a 
visit,’’ said she with meek triumph. 

The meekness was assumed. The tri- 
umph burst out and irradiated her. 

Paula smiled, “‘I’ll spare you any time, 
dear, and I’ll lend you 4 

“The white charmeuse, the little chest- 
nut motoring suit, the silver fox He 

“No, no!” cried Paula. ‘‘The silver fox 
does not leave the premises.”’ 

““Yes!’’ she said tigerishly. ‘“‘I want it.’’ 
She was by nature a regular little East 
Ender at a bargain, hard and crafty. ‘‘The 
silver fox, and lovely undies—lovely un- 
dies.” 

She repeated this, staring intriguingly 
at Paula. He relaxed, not without hesita- 
tion, and gave her all she wanted. 

“You will make it all worth my while,’’ 
he whispered, stroking her shoulder, ‘“‘by 
and by.” 

“T won’t promise anybody anything, 
ever,”’ said Elise. 

“‘Keep your promises,” said Paula. “I 
don’t want them. You are a real woman. 
That’s good enough.”’ 

Gracia talked in snatched moments un- 
tiringly of Lord Mars. What an awful 
beautiful man! Also she prophesied what 
the others would say if they knew. She 
would like to see that Captain Somebody’s 
face! Little Maxie, too—little fool! He 
would fuss! Write her one of his silly let- 
ters next post, Maxie would, said Gracia. 

“‘Maxie!”’ scorned Elise. ‘‘All hot air, 
that fellow! Talking so big! The way men 
brag about what they want and how they’re 
going to get it makes a girl sick. Money 
doesn’t tempt me.” 

“Liar!” responded Gracia automatically. 

After work Elise went home to the two 
little rooms. When she went out she al- 
ways locked the outer door. She would 
not bear even the landlady within. Her 
letters and some flowers lay on the mat. 
She picked them up and went in. She shut 
the door. She lay on the hearthrug before 
the gas fire and read the letters. The flow- 
ers lay beside her. Some were from the 
rich stockbroker who sometimes took her 
out to dinner and sometimes took Gracia. 
Some were from the nice-looking subal- 
tern in the guards. There was a letter 
from Maxie Truelove. He wrote in his 
usual childish, self-satisfied strain. The 
others 

How all men tried to force the shut door! 

She tossed them aside and came last to 
Lady Towers’, reserving it for the evening’s 
bonne bouche. She read it over and over— 
the courteous words charming the dubious 
situation, the kindly good breeding of the 
writer making even that difficult letter 
gracious, grievously as she must have suf- 
fered over it. 

Elise said aloud, “‘I’ll go.” 

She visioned the old house, and the lawns 
and trees and lake, and swans and roses, 
all as she had seen them in the summer’s- 
day picture. She basked before her gas 
fire, looking victoriously round the room. 
Men’s photographs looked back at her. 
There were one of Mars, domineering, 
passionate, strong; one of the stockbroker; 
one of the subaltern; one of little True- 
love’s too-easy face; and others. 

She laughed at the lot. 


qr 
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wheel. 
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fession; and she gues: 
would turn out well. / 
herself at the wheel of s 
herself. Directly she la) 
on the steering wheel 
with the toe of her litt 
chanical complications 
somehow felt that she| 
pictured herself: | 

“Above is Lady Mai 
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Lord Mars jumped uj 
ing into the driving sea 
hands on the wheel. T 
at the back. Mars wi 
with his own cunning. 
liked all that he show 


ndeed. | 
“Now I’ll drive you, | 
you like going?” | 
“ce Fast.’’ 
So they came like a wi 
There lay the old hou 
sun, the rose garden a | 
on one side, acres of glas) 
red walls on the other 
green terraces, and a sti 
that was a miracle to 
Lady Towers was sti 
great front door, a stout 
that could only be read 
mates, and country clo 
Elise knew respectfully 
Mars helped her out. 
manikin, posing, postu 
women like Lady Tow 
time, stood her in good 
splendidly, if a little too 
the introduction. 


selfish, only more ur 
one of the fortuna 
by barely lifting a ntue 

He loved Elise exactly 
expected of men. 

Through that 
passed with practi 
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(rse, that these elderly 
jdeeper down, than the 
,i yet consent to see. 
ith her veneer for the 
: was. Their wise eyes 
‘ly, though for Mars’ 


she moved with her 

Jee beside Lady Towers 

| through stained-glass 
inking to herself how 
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} ander a sunny window 


| all kinds of garments, 
\vards; in all kinds of 
c back cloth upwards— 
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re herself with a cool 
i cult; but the frequent 
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her elderly eyes remote 
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n of an elemental class 
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turned it this way and that till the great 


diamond shot flames. It wassuperb! What | 


Gracia would say! 

The guards boy had sent her a funny 
mascot, an extravagant doll, which now sat 
on her bed with crossed legs. The stock- 
broker’s chocolates were of the largest and 
most luscious. There was a long letter from 
Maxie, wishing her a happy birthday, ex- 
tolling his prospects, saying that soon he 
would be prosperous enough to ask her once 
more a certain question. Maxie made her 
tired with his satisfied, futile face obsti- 
nately set towards the legendary success 
that should buy her. The diamond out- 
shone them all. 

She found it tremendously pleasant to 
linger long over her bath and dressing. She 
sat at her dressing table leisurely, and read 
all the notes over again—the short amorous 
ones and Maxie’s long amorous one. The 
maid came and went. 

Lady Towers annexed her for church in 
the morning. The afternoon belonged to 
Mars. They spent it hidden among ave- 
nues of chipped yew hedges in the gardens, 
and Mars’ love-making was intense and 
fierce. He could not contemplate losing 
anything that he wanted. Hestretched out 
a great hand and pulled all things that he 
desired wantonly towards him for his pleas- 
ure. He was a huge spoiled rich child with 
a man’s prerogatives, and the world was to 
him and his kind an everlasting nursery 
stored with toys. 

Under the veneer that Paula and his 
predecessors had spread lavishly upon her, 


Elise was primitive like her class, and a lit- | 


tle savage like all women, high or low, good 
or bad. If she had seen Mars fighting up 


from the gutter, or up against any sort of | 


odds bigger than he, she would have thrilled 
to him in an instant, and stood behind him 


with the towel and the sponge, shrieking | 


her cheers; and he would have taken his 
breathers between rounds on her shoulder. 
That was the kind of thing bred in her. 

But what was there for any grown 
woman, with the elemental savage not cul- 
tured right out of her, to do for a man like 
this? 

Sitting on the old, old stone seats warmed 
by the sun, with Mars bending over her; 
walking between the tall hedges of clipped 
dark yew, with Mars still bending closely 
over her, Elise felt, and did not know she 
felt, all this. 

Mars worried and bullied and begged her 
about the ring. It remained on the wrong 
hand. 

“Give me time,” she parried between his 
onslaughts; “give a girl a little time.” 

Mars kissed her the more. 

All that day she had not been alone; not 
really alone; she was not her own property; 
there wasn’t a door on which a maid might 
not knock or through which some person 
might not enter. Inthe gardens with Mars 
that warm Sunday afternoon she thought 
of her two little rooms with the shut door. 

She escaped stealthily after tea somehow 
from them all, and got into a room she did 
not know. It must be the library; there 
were hundreds and thousands of books 
behind glassed-in shelves. None of that 
household ever read anything heavier than 
sporting weeklies, or perhaps—in the case 
of Lord Towers—an agricultural paper for 
duty’s sake. The books looked like stran- 
gers. She gazed at them with awe. But in 
one corner of the room away from the main 
shelves was a friendly little bookcase of 
homely sizeopentothehand. Shestretched 
out a hand at random and lighted on a vol- 
ume of Stevenson. 

She sat on the floor and dipped into the 
book perfunctorily. The library was so 
quiet; she loved it. She turned over pages, 
reading sentences here and there, unim- 
pressed save by the peace of the room. 
Then she saw a line which, as far as she was 
concerned, stood out from the others in 
wisdom and simplicity: 

“The spice of life is battle.” 

Footsteps sounded on the parquet with- 
out, and Lord Mars came in like a hunter. 
He saw her crouched on the floor over the 
book beside the raddled-looking informal 
little bookease, and with a shout of joy he 
was at her. 

“There you are! I’ve looked for you 
everywhere! What the dickens do you 
mean creeping away like a little cat?” 

Leaning down, he picked her up bodily, 
the open book still in her hands; and when 
he had got her he kept her. 

““T was reading a book. The writer says, 
‘The spice of life is battle.’ And so it is!” 

“Ts it, by Jove?” said Lord Mars ab- 
sently, intent only on her intriguing face. 
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IF Your Roof Had A Thousand Joints~’ 


~and itleaked at every fosnt~ 


—just one coating of Stormtight would make it leakproof and 
keep it leakproof for years. 


Stormtight has the body to properly cover over flashings, 
joints, bad breaks, etc: And it stays rubberlike and does not 
dry out. It is different from anything you have used. 


Don’t throw money away on a thin coating of roof paint 
which cracks and must be renewed each year. 


is brushed on both gocd and bad roofs. It protects a good roof—it 
stops leaks in any roof—it makes an old, leaky roof serviceable for 
years and thus saves the great cost of a new roof. Apply Plastic 
Stormtight on bad spots—Liquid Stormtight over all. 

For the composition, tin, gravel and canvas roofs of houses, factories, 
barns, garages, etc. The colors, black, maroon, light red and green. 
If your dealer has not stocked it, fill out this coupon below and you will 
be supplied. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


This COUPON Will Stop Every Leak In Your Roof—Just Sign and Mail 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc., 116 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Please send me your booklet ‘*Leakproof Roofs”’ including testimonials covering years. 
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Th e Kuf f Button “e aoe BUTTON.AND BUCKLE 


clicks open- snaps shut. 


Belt Buckle 


$naps-and cant slip 
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The Baer & Wilde Co. 
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It’s the Rebound 
That Causes the Shock 


Check the rebound and you'll 
have a comfortable-riding car, no 
matter how rough the roads. 

With quick-acting Lincolns 
the heavy shocks as well as the 
minor vibrations are absorbed. 

They’re built for all cars and 
can be installed in less than an 
hour in any garage. Holes in 
the frames of most cars make 
installation easy. 

LINCOLN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1253 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Nationally Distributed by 99 Leading Accessory 
Jobbers — Sold by Good Dealers Everywhere 


Columns of 
Permanence 
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Architectural 


Correctness 


Kolls 3" Columns 


columns. 


mechanically correct. 


Columns either make or mar the beauty of a house 
or any structure of which they are an integral part. 
It is most essential, therefore, to select the right 


The use of Koll’s Patent Lock-Joint Wood Columns 
offers assurance that this important feature is taken 
care of because they are made architecturally and 


Koll’s Columns are made for exterior and interior 
uses, both plain and fluted, in sizes from 6 to 48 
inches in diameter, and proportionate length, ac- 
cording to the correct proportions and details of 
the Five Orders of Architecture or according to 
architect’s detail if desired. 


We have been manufacturers of Koll’s Patent Lock- 
Joint Columns for 25 years, and have won for them 
national recognition as the standard perfected wood 
column. 

We are manufacturers and headquarters for 
Colonial Entrances, Pergolas, Garden and Shelter 
Houses, Rose Arbors, Lattice Fences and Garden 
Equipment. If interested 
in Garden Equipment ask 
for Garden Literature. 
Ask for Circular 60-24. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Factory & Main Office 
2155-87 Elston Avenue 
Chicago 

Pacific Coast Factory 
421 Colyton Street 
Los Angeles 


Eastern Office 
6 East 39th Street 
New York City 


Architects, Contractors 
and Home Owners: 


There are many ways you 
can use Koll’s Columns. 
Write for our Column 
Literature for helpful 
suggestions and correct 
column information. Ask 
for Circular 60-25. 
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She pushed the book back among the 
others. 

“Don’t you ever get tired of all this— 
having nothing to do that amounts to any- 
thing; everything done for you; all soft 
and—and ready to your hand and—and 
nothing to put up a fight about anywhere?”’ 
she demanded. ‘‘ Don’t you get tired of it?”’ 

“Wish you’d give me a chance to get 
tired of you!”’ replied Mars, not listening. 

Elise wriggled from his arms bonelessly. 

“Tt’s time to dress for dinner, isn’t it?” 

“We don’t dress tonight,’ said Mars. 


“‘Tt’s evening service; cold supper; on Sun- 


days we’re awful religious here. So come 


and sit down. You and I can keep this 
' place to ourselves.” 


“Don’t you ever want to be alone?” 
“Dashed if I do!” said Mars. ‘Oneself 


_is pretty poor company.” 


” 


“You wouldn’t say that if 
Somehow the oppressive everlasting pres- 


' ence of Mars reminded her of the nonpri- 


vacy of the twenty-foot room in which eight 
had slept and eaten all together. She 


' pouted, ‘‘Let me be alone a little; give a 
| girl time to think.’’ 


“Don’t think,” replied Mars. ‘‘Let your- 
self go—and I’ll catch you.” 
But she escaped from him, ostensibly on 


| the plea of putting on some little frock 


Paula had provided subsidiary to the white 
She refused the services of 
Lady Towers’ estimable maid. She drew 
aside her curtains and looked out over the 


' park and breathed deeply. 


“T don’t envy ’em,”’ she said with con- 


' viction. ‘‘They can haveit. Their Sunday 


rules and their weekday rules, and all the 


| panoply of it!” 


They had coffee in the library that eve- 
ning. Itwas dim and Sabbatical, a talllamp 


' here and there glowing yellowishly in the 


gloom. Lord Towers talked to her nearly 
all the time, while with shining eyes Mars 
watched. Lord Towers was_ friendly, 
fatherly, flirtatious. He put his hand on 
her soft shoulder and kept it there, and ad- 
mired her hair. She looked at him and at 
Mars, father and son alike; emperors of 
life who had never received a challenge and 
so had never met one. 

She kept a cool effective pose, and saw 
Lord and Lady Towers thinking, ‘‘She 
plays her cards well.”” Yes; they were both 
thinking how well and skillfully she was 
playing for her great chance. 

Mars’ shining eyes were always upon her, 
when she sat talking to his father, when she 
moved about the room, when she toyed with 


| the string of sham pearls—over which Lady 


Towers was shuddering inwardly. Mars 
watched every movement of her hands, 
every smile that came and went on her face. 

Lord Towers thought: ‘Clever minx! 


| She might do.” 


Lady Towers thought: “I must begin to 
train her.” 

No one knew that Elise even thought 
at all. 

She retired early, it being the custom 
there on Sundays. She felt herself sur- 


_ rounded by customs, old, crusted, honored, 
| unquestioned. Everyone seemed to belong 


to so many other people; to be full of con- 
ventions, rules, responsibilities and pride. 
No one walked free. Smaller people 
watched these big people’s lives as they 
might read an open book. 

She shut her door with a firm sound and 
drew a thankful breath. But Lady Towers 
knocked and sailed in. She had come for a 
chat. Just as Lord Towers was friendly, 
fatherly, so was Lady Towers friendly, 
motherly. But she wanted to know things 
too. She probed delicately for family his- 
tory, if any; for family troubles, if any; 
for family predilections, if any. And to 
save Lady Towers’ fine feelings—for they 
were very fine feelings indeed—Elise re- 
strained the outrageous candor on her lips. 

She let Lady Towers talk of Mars; of the 
need for him to settle down; she let her 
hint of Mars’ wild oats, very wild and very 
many, at which she could have laughed, for 
what else should one expect of men? 

Inside her uprose invisibly her own stub- 
born spirit of pride. These people looked 
on her—and rightly—as a beggar, as a 
sponger, as a place seeker and husband 
hunter, of course! Their attitude to her, 
beautifully draped as it might be, was just 
the attitude of those slum visitors who used 
to come into that room of dingy memory 
and look at her doubtfully and say, “‘This 
child seems thin, and is dirty. I’ll leave 
a nice cake of soap—see, this pretty pink 
one—and she could have a milk ticket.’ 

Asa small child she had often wished for 
pink soap and milk tickets to give away. 


be happy. It’s not a de 


Giving was the sport of ; 
you took you were a pay 

“You would be giyir 
said abruptly, “if I ma) 

Lady Towers started | 
at her carefully. The | 
pected and she did not k 
make of them. She lool 
ting in the low chair opp 
knee, chin in hand, shrew 
ing at her between lash, 
erly long. 

She was a beautiful th) 
did not even begin to d 
ible dark red_ hair were 
see with surprise for hers: 
very real person indeed. 

Like her husband, s 
“Really, she might—she 

She replied gracefully 
calculating look, not alt 
but not obvious enough | 

“Your point of view 
dear, if you will forgive 
But it is charmingly unu 

Elise said, half under li 
a woman gets married ; 
something worth haying, 


“A deal?” hesitated I 
raised eyebrows. _ 


d: “If you’ 
for favors and 
a high old time 
to give away, 

“Funny child!” s 
utter incredulity, bu 
now suppose we ha 
That’s what I came 


Lee rose early, t 
weight making no ter 
wiry strength—and passe 
house. True, a startled | 
the butler—struggling it 
the butler begged to be ¢ 
car, to inform her ladysh 

Elise dealt with him. ] 
ers was asleep. 7 

A pony cart galloped a 
was half through the p. 
contribution to the minin 
and so she drove to the sti 
parture was undistinguis. 


ful. 

She went back to he 
The two rooms simply en 
sat on the hearthrug, ligh 
the mere excuse of a da 
could have purred like a 

‘‘All mine,”’ she said 0! 
and paid for. Next time: 
ings arise in my young lif 

She laid the stockbroke 
side her, lighted one of h 
thought of nobody, not 
She thought of her job; ¢ 
tell Gracia about Towe 
would tell Paula. 

She made the guardsm: 
on the hearthrug beside h 

The lovely sounds of Lc 
up through the open wind 
of drums. Beautiful! . 

“And nobody’s ¢ 
herself. ‘‘Nobody’s e\ 

She had hardly : 
when she heard feet 
The feet hastened 
fell uncertainly on 

The landlady? 


The door opened 
tremblingly on the 
daring to cross it— 
Truelove; little, sai 
face crumpled up, f 
oes red-rimmed. — 
je. y- “~ | 
“Elise!’’ he cried impli 

She scrambled up to her 
ing there, looked at him. 

“You! My heavens! 
all things! Stay right the 
on the doormat. Good m 

“‘Wl-Elise!”’ he st 
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; THE Almond 

Truffle is one of 
the twenty-one 
different kinds of 
| candies in The 
Norris Variety 
Box. 


éandies  Chocolate- 
‘overed Fruits 
ruded Bak 
[ erries 
‘ Pineapples 
t Raisins 
Box Coup de Fraise (block tin cup) 


Chocolate- 
Covered Centers 


Double Almonds 
Lemon Rolls 
Almond Butter Brittle 
Sirrons 

i Almond Truffles 

} Marshmallows 

\ Cream Brazil Nut 

| Brazil Nut Truffle 

l Double Mints 

| Apricot Creams 

\ . Honey Pecan Nougat 
Maple Walnuts 
Cream Pecans 


Caramels 


Vanilla 
Chocolate 
Nut 


» 


Pistachio Nougat 
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Another— 


The Almond Truffle 


ERE again is a distinctive 
Norris creation, made with 
that rich extravagance which dis- 
tinguishes these famous confections 


of the South. 


The center is an almond—but not 
an ordinary almond. All of the 
Norris almonds are the finest sweet 
almonds imported from the lands 
that produce the best. 


Furthermore, these, like all nuts 
used in Norris Candies, are not 
shelled until they reach the Norris 
kitchens. Then, with careful inspec- 
tion and selection, they are freshly 
cracked as required. 


Thus their natural flavor is re- 
tained, and they are roasted with 
all their rich oil, which makes 
almonds at their best so delicious. 


After roasting they are first 


covered with milk chocolate, then | 


THE 
VARIETY BOX 
$1.50 per pound 


1, 2, 3, and 5 lbs, 


with vanilla caramel, again dipped 
in chocolate, and finally rolled in 
chocolate flakes. Five distinct steps 
just to make a piece of candy—but 
it is a Norris candy. 


The Almond Truffle is but one of 
twenty-one different kinds of candies 
in every Norris Variety Box. These 
include many other sorts in which 
nuts are used, several varieties of 
chocolate-covered fruits, with 
other delights for the “sweet tooth.” 


As a gift package, The Norris 
Variety Box offers a succession of 
new thrills to even the most sophis- 
ticated candy-eater. To present this 
box reflects credit upon the giver 
for thoughtful care in seeking some- 
thing different and better. 


If your dealer hasn’t Norris Candies yet, 
send us $1.50 for a full pound Variety Box, 
prepaid to any part of the United States. 
Kindly give dealer’s name. 


USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON 


VARIETY 
BOX 


NORRIS, Inc., ATLANTA, GA. 
Enclosed find $1.50 for a 1-lb. Variety Box 


Name 


Address —— 


Gityes State - 


Dealer’s Name _— 
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Going Barefoot 
with Shoes On / 


HE shoes you buy for your grgwing 

girl mean much to the woman she 
will be. Poise and health in futurd@ years 
require shoes now that don’t bend tender 
bones and strain the developing bady. 


Educators are shaped to the b@re foot. 
Every graceful line is Nature’s own. Your 
girl will like the snap and style of the 
Educator models. 


dl RICE & HUTCH 


REG, U.S.PAT. OFF, 


Send for 
“Going Barefoot 
with Shoes On” 


—a free booklet 
outlining the secret 
of foot health. 


Unless stamped with 
the name Edueator, 
it is not genuine. 


Straight in 
Educator 
Shoes 


Ry 


MADE IN NEW ENGLAND, FOR MEN, 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN, BY 


RICE’) HUTCHINS 


INCORPORATED 


14 HIGH STREET BOSTON, U. S. A. 


} 
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(Continued from Page 170) 
to come and see if you were here. 
down—I’m out—broke—failure.”’ 

She scrambled right up from her knees to 
look at him. She saw all he said was true. 
Here he was, a fighter—and always a pretty 
weak one, at that—up against odds beside 
which he was a pygmy; up against all this 
unemployment, this breakneck rough-and- 
tumble for jobs. Yes, she knew his 
past; knew his futilities; he was right 
there. Here he was. His crest had fallen; 


I’m 
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his heart was poor; his flag was down. She 
saw this little soldier footsore and tired to 
tears and still at the break of battle. 

She thrilled all over; stiffened herself. 
She had crawled up from a class that just 
took its broken men.like babies and fought 
beside them till death. She opened her 
arms. 

This was how the first marauding man 
crossed that forbidden threshold. 

r “Come in!” she called. ‘‘And shut the 
oor!” 


MAKING OWNERS LIKE 
TAEIR CARS 


(Continued from Page 34) 


car that had not been brokenin. Yes, and 
got away with it! 

Only last week a woman bought an 
eight-cylinder car from us and drove it 
home, that being her first experience. The 
next day she came back with her husband. 

“Will you tell me,’’ she asked me, “‘what 
I must use to polish the boiler on this car?” 

“The what?” I answered, trying to keep 
a straight face. A 

“The boiler,’ she repeated, and pointed 
toward the radiator. 

A dealer must never laugh or make fun of 
a woman owner. They resent it deeply. 

“That is the radiator,’”’ I told her 
quietly. 

But the joke was on me, after all. 

‘“‘T guess she’s got it right at that,’’ whis- 
pered a mechanic to me. “That radiator is 
boiling.” 

Seeing the point, I asked her to let us 
polish the boiler for her. We quickly dis- 
covered what was wrong and she never 
knew the difference. These women owners 
ask all kinds of queer questions, and I have 


| made a point of seeing that nobody in our 
| place ever makes fun of them. 


The wife of a neighbor who had bought 
a car, painted royal blue, came in the next 
day for her license plates, which I had 
ordered. That year’s New York plates 
were green with white letters. 

“Oh,”’ she exclaimed, downright disap- 
pointed, ‘‘couldn’t you get plates to match 
the color of the car? That combination of 
light green and dark blue is terrible!” 

“T tried, madam,”’ I said with as straight 
a face as I could muster, “but they are 
entirely out of blue plates this spring and 
won’t have any more until next year.” 

If she ever found out how she had shown 
her ignorance and how I had kidded her she 
never said anything about it. She became 
a very excellent driver. 


Women Who Get Their Rights 


I have just said that women rarely know 
anything about the workings of their cars. 
That does not mean, though, that they do 
not make good drivers. As a rule women 
make almost as good drivers as men. It is 
something in their nervous make-up that 
gives them a wonderful concentration on 
the job at hand. They often have an un- 
canny eye for distance and speed, and they 
are all game. I have never seen a woman 
driver who wouldn’t take a chance if it were 
a question of establishing her rights on the 
road or in getting out of a close place. I 
saw a woman two days ago save her car and 
its occupants from a threatened crash by 
shooting past a truck at forty miles an hour 
and avoiding another car by less than two 
inches. 

If she had even hesitated there would 
have been a serious collision involving all 
three machines. The only thing possible to 
do was put on all speed and shoot past the 
point. In a flash she saw that chance and 
acted on it. But, of course, this isn’t say- 
ing the impulse to take rush action of this 
sort is always to be desired. 

Lots of men don’t think so quickly. 
Many of them wouldn’t have the nerve to 
risk everything on such a shot. 

Regardless of the jokes in the papers and 
the disparaging remarks of other drivers on 
the road, women, as arule, study the traffic 
laws more closely than men. They like to 
obey the law, and you can bet they’ll see to 
it that others do also. They’ll even call a 
traffic policeman down if he makes the 
slightest change from the regulation moves. 

At a grade crossing on Long Island the 
other day the operatives of a freight train 
had cut off a car and left it squarely across 
the road, blocking traffic for several 
minutes, intending to pick it up when they 


were through switching. Automobile horns 
were blowing and there was much growling, 
when a woman drove up in a small coupé. 
Immediately she got out and walked over 
to the flagman. 

“You get that car off this crossing im- 
mediately,’ she said, ‘‘or I’ll have some- 
body arrested. You haven’t any right to 
block traffic any more than I have, and you 
know it.” 

The flagman was inclined to be insolent. 

“Don’t you talk back to me,” she said. 
“Notify the engineer to move that car 
immediately or I will have you both ar- 
rested.” 

The engineer got the signal and immedi- 
ately moved the car. He knew he had no 
right to leave it there, even for ten minutes. 
All the horns sounded in approval of the 
woman driver, but not one of the other 
drivers had had the nerve to insist on his 
rights. 

That temporary blocking of obscure rail- 
road crossings purely for the sake of con- 
venience is a trick often worked by railroad 
employes, by the way. A few more women 
drivers who know their rights and who 
insist on them would help a lot. 


Follow-Up Service 


Inexperienced women drivers often get 
into serious trouble. Fortunately they are 
not permitted to drive in the big cities until 
they have taken a real test and are granted 
an operator’s license. In the towns and 
villages, though, it is pretty difficult to put 
a check on them. They’ve got to learn 
somewhere. 

The moment a woman buys a ear and 
takes it from the storehouse she generally 
takes the position that men usually take, 
too, that she is always right and that the 
other driver is wrong, no matter how the 
first accident happens. 

This spring a woman driver, having had 
two days’ experience, was on the road near 
our place, teaching her husband. In dem- 
onstrating how a car should be turned 
around she stepped on the gas accelerator 
instead of the brake, as she had intended, 
while backing. 

The car immediately shot backwards 
across the main thoroughfare and collided 
with a truck. Ina half hour she was in my 
office wanting to know how she could go 
about suing the truck for damages! 

The biggest selling help that I have 
found, especially in dealing with women, is 
that I manage to find time to give them 
lessons in driving. They always want the 
proprietor, the dealer himself, to take them 
out. In the spring and summer I must 
spend two or three hours a day, giving les- 
sons—free of charge, of course. Also I 
make it a point of calling up my customers 
within a week after they’ve bought a new 
car and requesting them to drive the ma- 
chine around to my place and let me look 
at it. 

I have saved them many big repair bills 
by calling attention to little things that 
they were neglecting. I take their cars out 
and test them myself. 

That little attention has got me many 
second sales; has prevented customers 
from switching to some other make of car. 
If they buy one of my cars they feel that it 
will be looked after without having to go 
through a lot of rigmarole. Of course I 
have the advantage over the big distribu- 
tors of being right in the village with my 
patrons every day. 

I have had men come to me and apolo- 
gize for having decided to buy another 
make of car. Once their heads are set, 
there is no use in trying to reconvert 
them. Always I volunteer to look over the 
new car for them just the same as if they 
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had bought from me. Believe me, I never 
lose much by that. 

In teaching women to drive I rarely ever 
explain anything to them until they ask 
about it. I find that they will learn much 
more quickly if let alone to work the thing 
out for themselves. After all, they merely 
want me along for a safeguard in case they 
get nervous. The one thing I insist on is 
for them to tell me exactly how much oil, 
water and gas they have before starting 
out. I do this to impress upon them the 
necessity of making an inspection every 
time before leaving their garages. 

It is one of the average woman’s failings 
seldom to buy gasoline unti] her car is 
almost dry. They frequently run out of 
gasoline on the road and get stuck. A few 
experiences like that are more effective 
than a month of warning by me. 

Many ears are injured, if not actually 
ruined, by new owners getting too am- 
bitious. They want to run at high speed 
the moment they get familiar with the 
operation of the engine and the gear shifts. 
That will lessen the effectiveness of any 
motor. 

I paste a notice on the windshields of 
new cars warning the owners that the mo- 
tor cannot be guaranteed if it is run faster 
than twenty miles an hour for the first five 
hundred miles. Most of the manufacturers 
do that; but the mere warning without 
explanation is not sufficient. Women, par- 
ticularly, want to know why. 

The reason for this danger to motors is 
very simple and should be understood. 
The bearings of a car are made of rela- 
tively soft metal. The part that works 
around it—the piston-rod end, for in- 
stance—is adjusted in most low-priced and 
moderately priced cars very tightly, so 
that when the surfaces are finally worked 
in smoothly the clearance will not be too 
great. Now, if the engine is run rapidly at 
first the soft metal of these bearings will 
burn out, or melt, before the bearings are 
worked in properly. The motor gets over- 
heated and many other troubles are likely 
to occur. The engine may get rattly and 
wabbly and lose power. 


Good Care Means Good Service 


It is well worth a salesman’s while to 
demonstrate this by showing actual parts 
of an old motor. I try never to be too 
technical in explaining this. At the same 
time the principle of it must be understood 
or the new car will be ruined. 

Another most injurious habit is that of 
racing the motor while getting the oil 
started, or when the car is not under a pull. 
This is even worse than running fast on the 
road, as the engine, while idling, turns over 
rapidly with very little pressure on the 
foot accelerator. 

It is very important that the oil tank be 
kept full all the time and that it be changed 
every two or three hundred miles. The 
first oil becomes dirty and rough through 
picking up the particles of metal worn off 
in the early friction. All the oil should be 
taken out and new oil put in. Otherwise 
the smooth surfaces may be scratched and 
injured by the fine fragments of hard steel. 

The new driver will save a lot of money 
and annoyance if he or she will remember 
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and heed what I have just said. The dealer 
will get a lot more sales if he will make a 
point of seeing that they do remember. 
Hardly a day passes that I do not call up 
some new customer on the phone and ask 
if the oil has been changed yet. It is nota 
nice job, so I suggest that they bring the car 
around and let us change it. There is lots 
more money in seeing that owners are 
pleased than in making repairs. 


Al Quick Deal 


A man moved to our village two years 
ago and was around my place looking at a 
big car that he appeared to like. ; 

“Tf I bought one of those, when could I 
get it delivered?” he asked. 

“You can get in it right now and drive 
off,’ I told him. 

He looked at me in astonishment. 

“But I have no license plates.” 

“Make out your application and you can 
use my demonstration plates until yours 
come.”’ 

“T doubt if I have enough money in the 
bank right now,” he said, still looking at 
me curiously. I knew that he was a pretty 
well-to-do man. 

“That makes no difference,’ I told him. 
“Take it on time payments. Just sign this 
agreement. If you want to pay in cash 
when you return from your trip that will be 
all right. I’ll get you a rebate of interest.” 

“By George, that’s a go!”’ he decided, 
and he promptly drove off. 

Right there is a big factor in the success 
of a village salesman. Many people would 
buy cars if they could get in the one on 
exhibition and drive off. Such annoyances 
as getting license plates, insurance, signing 
a lot of papers and so on often put off a 
sale until the customer gets cold. 

This particular purchaser seemed sur- 
prised at the big allowance I made on his 
old car. I allowed him six hundred dollars, 
which he knew to be much more than it 
was worth. The next day I sold his old car 
for three hundred and fifty dollars, taking 
a loss of two hundred and fifty. In fact, I 
only made about a hundred dollars on that 
sale. I did it purposely, just to get that 
man’s trade. He is a frequent buyer of 
cars. As he was a new resident, I wanted 
him to make my store and my repair shop 
his headquarters. 

Even though I made little profit, a sale 
is a sale. Every one counts in the bonus 
allowed annually by the company. That, 
as I have said, was two years ago. Today 
that new citizen of our town owns three 
cars, all of the make I am selling. He has 
a sedan, a touring car and a sport-model 
roadster. 

To sell old cars is one tough job. I have 
adopted one method that has worked out 
pretty well. Automobile owners, if they 
know much about cars, will not buy a used 
car except from some person they know. I 
know all the men in town who like to tinker 
with cars; men who will buy a secondhand 
car if it suits their fancy. 

I had a roadster in pretty fair condition. 
I drove it to the home of a neighbor and 
put it in his garage. Then I called him up 
at his office. 

“‘T’ve just left a good secondhand car at 
your house,” I told him. ‘“‘ Drive it around 
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a while and if you like it keep it and pay 
me later. I allowed six hundred dollars for 


| itin trade. You can have it for three hun- 


dred. Don’t bother about it, though, if 
you don’t want it. I just wanted you to 
try it.” 

This complete confidence in his ability to 
handle a car and judge its merits got that 


| man. In a week he drove up and gave me 
| a check. 


Last year I had an amusing experience 
in selling a car of very long wheel base. We 


| also had a smaller model of the same make. 


In our village most of the people built 
their garages for small cars. This became a 
problem. Just on the point of making two 
or three sales I discovered that the long car 
would not fit the garages. One woman 


_ became furious when she found that the 


arewell to 
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(After a Farewell to America by Henry W. Nevinson) 


UT of the twilight gloom of the dingy, 
murky railroad station, out over the 


| gently undulating tracks that give to the 


medieval train the soothing, restful motion 
of a camel, out past monotonous rows of 
drab grimy houses, out, once again, into the 
clear, clean sunlight as the yellow-gray 
overhanging mists of London, eternal as the 
Alpine snows, recede from view. 

Good-by, London! Good-by, city of ro- 
mance! 

Farewell to the narrow, twisted streets 
with their low, smoke-stained houses; 
good-by to the mellow Bells of Bow, rising 
clear above the jangle and clamor of the 
turbulent city. 

Good-by to the old-world pageantry—the 
searlet Beef Eaters of the Tower, the bar- 


| risters, wigged and gowned, mingling with 


the clamorous throngs of Fleet Street, the 
watchful sentinel of the Horse Guards, 
statuesque and immobile. 

Farewell to the city of Charles Dickens, 
where every stone echoes with memories of 
David Copperfield, Mr. Micawber, Sam 
Weller and Dick Swiveller; where the foun- 
tain still plays and dances merrily in the 
court of the Middle Temple, as it did when 
Ruth Pinch awaited her lover there. Fare- 
well, London! I am going home. 

I am going to a land that speaks with the 
jargons of a hundred alien races; where 
twenty-year-old buildings are torn down to 
make room for newer, more modern edifices; 
where the timorous, struggling immigrant 
of today is the judge, the governor, the 
senator of tomorrow. Good-by, London! 
Iam going home. 

Good-by to the land of afternoon tea, 


| where men, curiously garbed in sack coats 


and top hats, speak in throaty, falsetto tones 
and peer vacuously through window-glass 


| monocles; where a hot bath is a sybaritic 
| luxury, an event to be planned carefully 
_ and hopefully in advance, like a summer 
| vacation, and remembered fondly and ten- 
| derly, a strange and wonderful experience, 


to be handed down to posterity as a 


* | cherished tradition. 
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Nor many people are aware that the first laundries 
were established for the benefit of men. 

In ’49—lacking washday service of any sort, many 
of California’s doughty pioneers actually sent their 
washing by ship to Hawaii—a matter of six months 
or so intervening between collection and delivery. 

Out of this need for help “at home,” so the story 
goes, sprang the first modern laundry. 
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man’s laundry service 


oman’s laundry service! 


_ As the laundry of seventy-five years ago came 
tothe rescue of men, so today’s laundry comes to 
‘the rescue of women. 


1 be rid of all washday work 
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PUSSY WILLOWS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


“‘Tf ye take a notion to a job at the iron- 
works, Tommy,” he called back, “I'll 
speak to Jawn Clancy and give him the 
good word.” 

“Thanks, Mike,” said Tommy. ‘ You’re 
all right.” 

The boy went briskly on and turned the 
corner into Market Street. For five min- 
utes he loafed at a cigar stand, then went 
back and slipped into the dark mouth of 
Kingston Alley. From the shadowy en- 
trance to Jensen’s meat market across the 
street Mike Lafferty stepped to the side- 
walk and walked heavily homeward. 

“T t’ought so!” sighed the tough old 
patrolman. ‘‘He’s mixed up wit’ the Sout’ 
Side gang. A bad lot, the young divils! 
And they’ll be takin’ Tommy Mullen to 
hell wit’ them one of these fine days.’’ He 
sighed again. “‘And a shame too. He’s a 
fine boy inside, is Tommy Mullen. Ah, 
well, when a lad makes up his mind to go to 
the divil the divil himself can’t stop him.”’ 

A sudden hush fell over the gathering 
when Tommy Mullen pushed open the 
door and stepped inside the shack half a 
block down Kingston Alley. Three of the 
old gang were there—Red Wilson and Andy 
Butcher and Tony the Wop. Besides these 
three, there was a stranger, sitting upon a 
soap box and looking at the floor, smoking. 
He flicked a glance at the newcomer, then 
his hard black eyes sought the floor again. 

“Tommy,’’ said Andy Butcher, “‘this is 
Eddie Baxter. He’s only been in town a 
mont’. Eddie, meet Tommy Mullen.” 

“Hello, kid!’’ said the new member, 
without lifting hiseyes. Thesilence dropped 


| down. 


‘“‘Say,’’ observed Tommy, “‘that sure was 


| an exciting job that gang pulled at the 
| Bonnie Brae! 


You fellows read about it? 
Why, they must have cleaned up fifty or a 


| hundred thousand!”’ 


“Some grab!’’ agreed Red Wilson. 

His sandy eyelashes veiled the expression 
of his pale eyes, set wide apart on either 
side of an absurdly small nose, with a tiny 
mouth beneath, resembling a fish’s mouth. 
Tony the Wop averted his dark face to hide 
a grin that drew the scant upper lip away 
from uncouthly protruding teeth. Andy 
Butcher coughed, one great, hairy, red- 
splotched hand covering his mouth. 

These three had been big boys when 
Tommy started to school. Later on they 
had taken him into the South Side gang on 
account of his size, which was abnormal for 
his years. He had been greatly flattered by 
this, as are all young boys when patronized 
by boys of superior age. 

Ever since his initiation into the gang he 
had fed his mind on the cheap sensational 
literature, piles of which still littered the 
shack. On the floor, stacked behind the 
rickety table upon which smoked the old 
kerosene lamp—everywhere were familiar 
covers. And they all held highly colored 
narratives through which murder ran like a 
crimson thread. It was not called murder, 
however. It was merely killing, and it did 
not seem the same. In real life Tommy 
Mullen never had seen a man die. 

“T’d have been here sooner,’ observed 
Tommy, breaking the long silence, “but I 
met old Mike the cop and he wanted to get 
me a job.” 

“Dangerous friends, cops!’’ remarked 
Eddie Baxter. The cigarette stuck upon 
his lower lip flipped up and down as he 
enunciated the words. ‘‘Never know what 
they’re up to. When a cop tries to get 
friendly wit’ me I hit the rattler for a new 
town, see?” 

Baxter, the newcomer, was already the 
acknowledged leader. They knew very little 
about the boy. On his own recommenda- 
tion he had been all over the United 
States, working here and there as a bell hop, 
traveling like a bum when he traveled and 
living by his nimble wits. He never boasted. 
The narration of his adventures dropped 
casually from his loose lips, and this made 
the effect greater. He now sat slumped 
upon a box, long, predatory hands dan- 
gling limply between his knees, his cap on 
the back of his plastered black hair. His 
black eyes continued upon the floor be- 
tween his feet. 

“T guess a cop would have to get up 
early to put anything over on you, Eddie,” 
said Andy Butcher admiringly. ‘‘Say, ex- 
perience is a great thing, and you got it, 
I bet you!”’ 

Baxter’s thin, bloodless lips drew back 
from his teeth in a pallid grin. 


‘Oh, I been round the block two-t’ree 
times in me life!’”” he admitted modestly. 
Heslipped another furtive glance at Tommy 
Mullen, then his gaze went back to the 
floor. “Yousaid it, kid,” he agreed. ‘Them 
guys down at the Bonnie Brae pulled a neat 
job. I gotta hand it to them.”’ 

Once more Andy Butcher hid his coarse 
mouth behind one hairy, red-splotched 
hand. But Baxter’s white face did not 
change. 

“I’m for ’em—hard!”’ he said. “‘Who’s 
got any right to say it’s a crime if a bunch 
of strong-arms goes out and puts the bee on 
a flock of rich guys once in a while? It’s ad- 
venture. Everybody’s got it—the love of 
adventure. But it’s only here and there 
that you’ll find a fellow wit’ the nerve to 
pull it, see? The rich guy does it; but he 
always keeps inside the law, the sneakin’ 
stiff. The law lets him rob the poor guy, 
see? What chance has the two-bit fellow 
got? 

“Listen here!’’ Heemphasized his points 
with downward stabs of two long, thin 
fingers, yellowed with cigarette stain. He 
did not lift hiseyesfrom the floor. ‘“‘What’s 
wrong wit’ it, at that? Don’t nations 
go out and kill and rob? And don’t we 
call it glory? Sure! And we write songs 
about the head roughneck and teach him in 
the school histories. And maybe he wasn’t 
wit’in two miles of the place when the 
rough stuff was goin’ on, at that. But sup- 
pose you or me croaks off a stiff for a bunch 
of kale, what do the rich birds and the 
cops give us? Glory? Nix! A session in the 
chair! Get me? Or ninety years in the 
trap! Say, where do they get that stuff?” 

“Sure!”” agreed Tommy Mullen excit- 
edly, his mind seething with the Nick 
Carter inflammation. ‘‘How do they get 
that way?” 

“Tt’s in all of us—just like I said.” 
Baxter went back to his first proposition. 
‘Love of adventure, that’s it. Riskin’ our 
lives for the kick that’s in it, see? Why, 
away back yonder when everybody wore 
knee pants they had it! Look here!” At 
every point that downward stabbing of 
two long, thin, yellowed fingers. ‘‘There 
was that young bird, Robin Hood. There 
was a tough guy! Nerve like a telephone 
wire! He put the rich guys over the jumps, 
all right! He got the coin too. He didn’t 
want it himself; he was just in it for the 
love of adventure. So what does he do wit’ 
the kale? He splits it wit’ all the poor guys 
along the block. 

“And the weak mutts loved him for it. 
Put him in the movies and everything. He 
never got his map in the Rogues’ Gallery 
either. He was a hero. He had nerve. The 
frails was nuts over him. And he got the 
coin, don’t forget that! And if the poor 
johnnies could have had their way they’d 
have elected him mayor! 

“Well, what’s the answer? Any differ- 
ence between Robin Hood and a bunch of 
nervy guys that rounds up the Bonnie Brae 
and knocks a hundred or so rich swells for 
arow of ash cans? Not achance!”’ Another 
swift, furtive side glance at Tommy Mullen. 
“Believe me, kid, it’s the guy wit’ the nerve 
that people like. They may think they 
don’t, but they do.” 

He took a fresh cigarette from its paste- 
board box, tapped it upon his wrist and 
lighted it, his eyes upon the floor. He in- 
haled deeply and streamed twin clouds of 
blue smoke from his nostrils. Three times 
he did this; then with a deft motion of his 
tongue he stuck the remains of the ciga- 
rette upon his lower lip and sat silent. 

The silence held so long that Tommy 
Mullen grew uncomfortable. He began 
vaguely to get the feeling that his coming 
here tonight had been inopportune. 

“Well,” hesaid finally, ‘I got toramble.”’ 

Eddie Baxter did not look up. 

‘So long, kid,’’ he said. He shot a glance 
from his hard black eyes at the door as it 
closed and Tommy’s footsteps died away 


up the alley. 

“Pretty young,” he observed. ‘Too 
friendly wit’ cops. I bet he’s got a frail 
too. Dames is the bunk when you’re on a 
job. Slip it to him next time you see him. 
Still, he’d be a good one to send in for a 
pinch. They’re easy on minors. Tell him to 
lay off us for ten days or two weeks; 
then MY 

It was long after midnight when Tommy 
Mullen started home. As he p&ssed Kings- 
ton Alley, Red Wilson slipped out of the 
darkness and hailed him. 
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-covered that he had been drinking. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Say, listen, kid,’’ said Red, speaking in 
a husky whisper, his pale eyes glancing fur- 
tively up and down the street. ‘‘Eddie 
talked you over after you left. He’s for 
you—strong. But he wants you to lay off 
the shack for a coupla weeks, see? We're 
goin’ to pull a few stunts and then we’re 
travelin’ east. Eddie’s got a lot of juicy 
things staked out back there. He’s takin’ 
you wit’ him. You'll see some life back 
there, take it from me! Regular he-man 
stuff! Six months of it—and you’ll have all 
the money you'll need for the rest of your 
life.’ He leaned closer and Tommy dis- 
“But 
keep it dark, kid, or you’ll spill the beans. 
Keep it dark!” 

Tommy went on home in a fever of ex- 
citement. Regular he-man stuff! And 
Tommy Mullen in the thick of it, a hero! 
More money than he could use! 

He awoke suddenly to find himself stand- 
ing in front of Moira Kavanagh’s home. It 
was very quiet here. Beyond a window in 
the house next door he could hear the sus- 
tained snoring of honest old Mike Lafferty, 
sleeping soundly after a day’s work well 
done. 

He looked at Moira’s little parlor win- 
dow, dark now, with theshades drawn. Only 
six months—and Moira Kavanagh needn’t 
ever work at Bernstein’s any more! 

Get a job! He had to laugh! A vaguely 
uneasy thought of what Moira might say 
flitted through his mind, but he buried it 
promptly beneath a comforting blanket of 
youthful optimism. Moira would forgive 
him. She loved him. And all the things 
he’d buy for Moira Kavanagh! The in- 
stinct common to most men rode the top 
of his excited mind—the instinct and de- 
sire to buy extravagantly for his girl. 

By and by he proceeded to his own home 
and went to bed. He fell asleep with his 
irresponsible young mind wandering down 
a delectable lane that was bordered all the 
way by applauding heroes who admired 
him for his nerve. 

Tommy Mullen was still a fool kid. 


qr 


OLLOWING the sensational hold-up at 

the Bonnie Brae Inn there began an era 
of banditry never before equaled in the his- 
tory of the city. In rapid succession three 
other road houses suffered. The scenes of 
the outrages were widely separated, but the 
methods were the same, and the personnel 
of the gang also. Always four men—the 
leader a thin, fiercely jocular man with a 
biting tongue. Invariably they all wore 
white masks. Invariably, too, the surprises 
suggested genius; the work of a mind rich 
in criminal imagination. The papers were 
full of the thing, and as usual the police de- 
partment came in for a choice roasting. Up 
at headquarters Chief Donahue flung his 
copy of the Evening Record to the floor 
and danced upon it. 

“Listen to them!” he bawled, his neck 
red with wrath. ‘‘No matter what happens, 
it’s always the fault of the department! 
Do they think a cop’s a prophet! Or a mind 
reader? Or is a crook supposed to walk into 
me office and say ‘Here, listen! I’m goin’ 
to pull a job at McGoozlemville, twenty 
miles sout’ of here, day after tomorrow at 
five o’clock P.M. sharp. I just thought I’d 
drop in and tell you.’ 

“Say, does the public think I’m able to 
patrol every cow lane in the county, and 
the city’s streets as well? Stop every flivver 
on the highway and see is there a bunch of 
crooks ridin’ in it? 

“But that’s always the way!”’ raged old 
Jerry Donahue, getting madder and mad- 
der as his mind went back down the years 
and contemplated old wrongs. ‘‘ They cuss 
the department because the weather’s bad 
or the milk sours overnight or the baby 
swallies a safety pin! But let a cat yowl in 
the back yard and they rush to the tele- 
phone and yell for the cop! 

“The black curse on the gangsters! I 
haven’t slept a wink since they started this 
thing! But let ’em try to pull anything here 
in town! Let ’em!”’ 

Abruptly there came a lull in the gang’s 
activities. It lasted several days, and pres- 
ently people dared to hope that the epi- 
demic was over. Automobile parties began 
once more to venture upon the highways. 
It was as though a hovering hawk had 
ceased to circle above the barnyard and 
already the chickens were beginning to 
forget. 

And then, in the very heart of the fash- 
ionable shopping district, the great house 
of Thorpe & Marshall was struck. Four 
men appeared mysteriously, just after 
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closing time, when but few of the store’s 
employes remained. Some said they came 
from the basement, others thought they 
had been hiding in the store itself. Anyway 
they were there. They took charge of the 
place and cleaned it out thoroughly and at 
their leisure. When they went away they 
left every remaining employe securely 
bound with baling wire. 

Four other big stores fell victims in rapid 
succession. The city was thrown into a 
condition bordering on panic. Once more 
the newspapers shrieked hysterically, ex- 
coriating the police department. Up at 
headquarters old Jerry Donahue was hay- 
ing fit after fit. 

“Sometimes,” he bellowed hoarsely— 
“sometimes I wish I was a mad dog. And 
if I was, why, I’d bite every newspaper 
man in town!” 

And at the very moment the bedeviled 
chief was uttering this wistful sentiment 
the South Side gang was in conference. 
Sitting on his box, Eddie Baxter was un- 
folding the next plot. 

“This is our play,” he said. 


: “Pussy 
willows!” 


Seeing the puzzled looks on the faces of. 


his colleagues, he leaned forward and ex- 
plained, tense and vivid, his yellowed 
fingers darting like snakes as he emphasized 
his points. His sinister black eyes were like 
snakes’ eyes also. The eyes and the sleek 
black hair contrasted strangely with the 
dead-white pallor of his face. When he had 
finished he leaned back complacently and 
lighted a cigarette. 

“Am I good?” he demanded. 
youse guys, am I good or not?” 

A delighted chuckle ran round the room. 

“Pussy willows!’’ sniggered Red Wilson, 
his fish mouth puckered in the caricature of 
a grin. ‘“‘Eddie, you win the cast-iron 
toot’brush!”’ 

Tony the Wop was a slow thinker. But 
he got it, too, after a while and exploded in 
a hoarse guffaw, his uncouth projecting 
upper teeth showing white against the dark- 
ness of his animal face. Andy Butcher’s 
huge splotched hand clamped across the 
laugh, smothering it. However, Andy, too, 
was grinning broadly. He picked up an old 
piece of cheesecloth and draped it about the 
face of the grinning Wop. The effect was 
startling. < 

“Pipe the perfect lady!”’ chuckled Andy. 
“T’ll be queen of the May, mother! Oh, 
what a kid on the cops!” 

“Cops!’’ sneered Eddie Baxter contemp- 
tuously, and blew twin streams of smoke 
from his translucent nose. ‘‘ Before we get 
t’rough wit’ them we’ll have every cop in 
town stepping on his own neck!”’ 


‘“ Say, 


A little after noon next day there came 
a wild call from Bloomvale. The Bloom- 
vale Bank had been robbed ten minutes 
before and the cashier killed. Answering 
the frantic appeal, the chief sent his shot- 
gun squad roaring across the country to 
the little town, which was the center of a 
flourishing orchard and dairy district. 

The squad traveled the Lincoln High- 
way. It was improbable that the bandits 
would choose this thoroughfare. Never- 
theless the officers sharply scrutinized 
every car they passed. Many they halted 
for swift examination. Most of the ma- 
chines, however, plainly carried common- 
place holiday parties, returning home after 
a day in the country, the women hold- 
ing branches and ferns and miscellaneous 
greenery. 

Halfway into Bloomvale the police ma- 
chine met a modest little flivver chugging 
along, nearly filled with a mass of pussy 
willows. In the car were two young men 
and two women, the latter wearing auto- 
mobile veils and feminine wraps. The po- 
lice car swept on. , 

Back at headquarters old Jerry Donahue 
was congratulating himself. Within fifteen 
minutes after getting the call he had tele- 
phoned about over the country and now 
every road was heavily guarded. 

“They’1l challenge every suspicious car!” 
he chuckled excitedly. ‘I’m bettin’ ten 
dollars against the hole in a doughnut that 
the murderin’ hellions is mine this time! 
And then I’d like to hear what these yowlin’ 
newspaper mutts will have to say about the 
inefficiency of the police department!”’ 

He heard. 

As the hours wore along and no news 
came in Jerry began to grow uneasy. 
About four o’clock the telephone rang and 
he took down the receiver nervously. As 
he listened the eager look gradually gave 
place to a stony expression. At the end he 
hung up gently and sat hunched up in his 
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chair, his big, capable hands lying open 
upon the desk before him. 

He told no one what he had heard over 
the telephone. It was not necessary, for 
incredibly soon every paper in town was 
out with an extra, coupling the police de- 
partment with scandalous obloquy. Some- 
one brought a copy of the Evening Record 
and placed it upon the desk before the 
chief’s eyes. This rotten message jeered up 
at the old man, the headline an inch high: 


BLOOMVALE BANDITS ROB BANK, 
KILL CASHIER 


ESCAPE AS USUAL 


CAMOUFLAGED IN A BOWER OF 
PUSSY WILLOW! 


Once more the utter incompetence of our 

police department made itself apparent today 
Stan the automobile bandits who have been 
terrorizing the county for so long robbed the 
Bloomvale Bank, killed the cashier in cold 
blood and escaped leisurely in a car that 
brought them back to the city. 

Three miles out of Bloomvale Chief Dona- 
hue’s celebrated shotgun squad met the bandits, 
viewed them benevolently—and passed on. 

Late this afternoon the bandit car was found 
in a by-street near the terminus of the Burnett 
Avenue street-car line. The machine was of the 
flivver type. It was stolen from the West Side 
this morning; but the owner, a school-teacher, 
did not know it until this evening. When found 
the car was still full of pussy willows. Flung 
carelessly aside were the automobile veils and 
cheap wraps worn by the two robbers imper- 
sonating the females of the party. 


And in a column adjoining the news 
story, printed in bold-faced italics boxed, 
Jerry’s eyes met this editional harpoon: 


Oh, what’s the use! Why go on indulging 
hopes of deliverance when we are cursed with a 
police department that couldn’t find a hen’s 
nest in a haymow. 

How long, O Lord! 

How long, did we say? 

Ask Pussy Willow Donahue! 


Old Jerry slammed his huge fist upon 
the desk and stared at the sour insult with 
apoplectic gurglings deep in his heavy 
throat. 

“Pussy Willow!’’ he uttered in a hoarse, 
strangled voice. ‘“‘Me! Pussy Willow! 
| P= aT ” 

And then he collapsed inertly in his chair 
like a sack of meal. He did not rage, for 
he had been beaten far below the raging 
point. 

Suddenly he had begun to look old and 
worn out. The Donahue goat had gone 
A W O L for the first time in the history of 
the Donahue race. Twenty minutes passed. 
The door swung open a trifle and Mike Laf- 
ferty peered in. 

““Wixcuse me, chief,’’ he said, and saluted. 
“Might I have two words wit’ you, sir?” 

The chief grunted but did not look up. 
Old Mike came in and sat down, his helmet 
in his lap. His shrewd eyes looked from 
the chief to the slanderous headline and he 
hid a grin behind his big paw. 

‘* Aw, never mind them, Jerry!”’ he said. 
““They’ll forget it pretty soon.” 

“You’re a liar!’”’ said the chief, though 
quite without heat. ‘‘It will stick to me the 
rest of me days—that name! A newspaper 
— will never forget a good thing like 
that.” 

“‘Speakin’ of pussy willow,’”’ said Mike, 
hitching his chair closer and lowering his 
voice, ‘maybe I’ma fool, Jerry; but 4 

He fished in his helmet and brought up a 
sprig of willow, upon which were four or 
five pale gray buds. Evidently it had been 
broken from the parent stem that day. 
Old Jerry regarded the exhibit malevo- 
lently and with vast distaste. 

“Are ye joshin’ me, Mike?” he de- 
manded truculently. ‘If ye are ——” 

“Not a bit of it!’’ Lafferty assured him 
stoutly. “It’s this way: I was passin’ the 
mout’ of Kingston Alley half an hour ago 
and out of the corner of me eye I saw this 
bit of stuff. It was lyin’ on the ground five 
or six feet down the alley. I went on for 
half a block or so; but me mind was full of 
pussy willow, me havin’ heard nothing else 
all afternoon, you know. So I went back 
to the alley and picked it up. Sure enough 
it was pussy willow. 

““Now this,’ I thinks to meself—‘this 
looks like it might have dropped from the 
clothing of someone who had been walkin’ 
down the alley, after messin’ wit’ a lot of 
the stuff today.’ I thought about it some 
more. I remembered the Sout’ Side gang. 
They’re still holdin’ forth in the old shack 
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instinctively to block as Red Wilson’s auto- 
matic was flung down for a second shot. 
The bullet went a trifle high, boring a sav- 
age groove through Tommy’s scalp, and a 
cold paralysis went all through him; but 
he did not fall. One hand clutched the 
rawboned wrist back of the gun, striving 
desperately to keep it away from his body. 
A mounting thunder was in his ears, and he 
felt himself falling; but still he clung 
fiercely to that struggling wrist. His other 
hand found Red Wilson’s throat and clung 
also. Through the blood that streamed 
over his face he saw that the big truck 
across the street had erupted a swarm of 
uniformed policemen. As he fell across 
Moira Kavanagh’s body, still clinging to 
the relaxing wrist with one hand and:the 
skinny throat with the other, he heard 
Eddie Baxter’s voice screaming above the 
tumult: 

“Framed! 
been framed!”’ 

And then arose the sharp crackle of auto- 
matics, mingling with the uproar of the 
escaping flivver, these noises drowned sud- 
denly in a volleying roar of the sawed-off 
shotguns. As he lost consciousness Tommy 
heard a great silence and somewhere the 
gong of an approaching ambulance. 

Someone picked him from the sidewalk 
and stood him upon his feet. His head was 
humming and red flashes were half blinding 
him. Through the flashes he saw dimly that 
it was old Mike Lafferty whose friendly 
arm was about him. 

“Buck up, lad!”” Mike was adjuring him. 
“Sure, they can’t kill the son of old Pat 
Mullen wit’ a pea shooter! Buck up, 
Tommy!” 

“Take that man to the emergency!” 
ordered a crisp voice. 

“Come on, Tommy,” said Lafferty. 
“‘Let’s get out of this and lave the boys to 
clean up the mess.” 

“Moira!’’ muttered Tommy, still half 
unconscious. ‘They killed Moira!” 

“‘Divil a bit!’ scoffed the policeman. “A 
bump in the face—that’s all. She’s gone 
home. In a week or so she'll be as good 
as new. They didn’t even get the bag of 
money offen her. She had it padlocked to 
her wrist, the plucky little divil! Here’s 
our limousine, Tommy. In wit’ you!” 

Obediently Tommy stumbled into the 
waiting ambulance, assisted by old Mike. 
As they rolled slowly out of the excited 
crowd they passed the little flivver where 
it had skidded against the curb. It was 
splintered and torn by the shotgun volley. 
The windshield was quite blown away. 
Glass and bits of wood littered the street. 
In the tonneau sprawled an uncouth figure, 
the protruding teeth shining in the sun. 

Slumped awkwardly forward in the 
driver’s seat, long, predatory hands dan- 
gling, the remains of a cigarette still stuck 
upon the loose lower lip, that which a few 
minutes ago had been Eddie Baxter hung 
motionless upon the wheel. The boy’s cap 
had fallen off. There were no marks visible, 
yet the eyes were fixed and unwinking. 
From the pallid face they looked down at 
the floor of the car in a long, intent, 
thoughtful gaze. 

Tommy lay back upon his canvas cot, 
weak and sick. Old Mike Lafferty was 
talking cheerfully. 

“Mighty lucky we got Baxter,’”’ he ob- 
served. ‘‘There was one dangerous man! 
I got all the dope on him yesterday. He 
was of a good family; a college graduate, 
too, but he talked like a yegg. He was 
tirty-five years old, but you wouldn’t 
think it. Lookin’ at him, you’d say he was 
twenty-two. He could speak more lan- 
guages than Borowitz, the polyglot inter- 
preter down to the police court. Wit’ all 
them fine brains of his he could have got 
him a job in a library, or maybe a soft 
place in the city hall. He could have spent 
the rest of his life sittin’ pretty wit’ his feet 
on a desk and a two-bit cigar in his face. 
But he’d rather be a yegg!”’ 

“Tt was Andy Butcher!’ mumbled 
Tommy Mullen, his mind still on the hid- 
eous scene he had witnessed. ‘“‘He smashed 
Moira in the face! I saw him! Smashin’ 
a girl!’” He began trembling violently. 

“Now, now,” soothed old Mike, ‘‘never 
mind! You busted Andy Butcher’s jaw 
and you nearly killed Red Wilson. Let it 
go at that. They got a beautiful engage- 
ment ahead of them—a long, calm ses- 
sion wit’ nothing to do but break rock for 
the rest of their lives. Don’t you worry, 
Tommy.” 

He thought for a moment, then chuckled. 

“And Brainy Baxter!” he laughed. 
“Braggin’ what he was goin’ to do to us 


Beat it, youse guys! We 
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cops! Called us pussy-willow flatfeet! I’ll 
tell you all about it sometime, Tommy. 
You'll get a kick out of it. Wit’ all them 
fine brains of his, Eddie never once t’ought 
about the listening-in machine. And that’s 
the way it always happens. Dumb-bells or 
wise Johns, they all pull a bone sooner or 
later. 

“And the joke of it, Tommy—the joke 
of it is that he wasn’t caught by any noted 
detective, either. No, sir; just an old flat- 
foot. A common cop from the goat belt 
who happened to put two and two together 
and made ’em spell pussy willow. Well, 
here we are.”’ 

It was long after dark before Tommy 
Mullen managed to sneak away from the 
hospital. 

He was weak from loss of blood and the 
flashes still came and went before his eyes, 
for the bullet had jarred his brain seri- 
ously. But by the time he reached Moira 
Kavanagh’s home the cool night air had 
revived him. He was a husky young rough- 
neck, and he was terribly in earnest about 
this trip. 


allowed him a single minute in the sick 
room. 

“Not the wink of a gnat’s eyewinker 
| longer than one minute!’’ she pronounced 
ominously. ‘And you wit’ your fool head 
tied up in a tablecloth! You'll scare the 
child to death! Go on in, Tommy lad, but 
be aisy! She’s been hurted cruel, the poor 
lamb!’’ 

It was a new Tommy Mullen that knelt 
beside the bed and leaned above the 
| bruised face that was half hidden in a mass 
of bandages. A sob caughtin his throat, and 
suddenly something seemed to be rent away 
from before his eyes and for the first time 
he saw crime as it really was—not a thing 
to be idealized, but a hideous monster, fat- 
tening its hellish selfishness upon the life- 
blood of all that was sweet and good and 
honest. 

They had struck his girl! His little 
Moira, who trusted him! The one creature 
in all the world who knew absolutely that 
deep in his roughneck soul big Tommy 
Mullen was all right! “Killing is so awful, 
Tommy!” He heard again her words of 
| that night, and he saw with his mental 
vision that cheap sensational picture 
wherein wanton killing and brutal, selfish 
robbery had been sublimated into some- 
thing glorious, justified by the picturesque- 
ness of the criminal. The picture revolted 
him now. These cheap bandits—they had 
struck his girl! 

The Irish-blue eyes opened and looked 
up uncertainly. In a dim, hazy way the girl 
recognized the head bending above her, 
though it, too, was heavily bandaged. One 
weak arm lifted painfully and crept about 
the boy’s neck. 
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OUR LORDLY LIVER 


(Continued from Page 13) 


photography on the part of the liver, for 
although the whole body is saturated with 
yellow bile, its brightest colors are devel- 
oped only in the skin under the influences 
of light, so that jaundice, like beauty, is 
chiefly skin deep, but also, like ugliness, 
goes to the bone. 

The source of the bile tint is the coloring 
matter, or pigment, of the red blood cor- 
puscles, of which the liver becomes the 
graveyard as they die and go to pieces, 
straining them out of the blood and pour- 
ing their poisonous colored remains into 
the bile, through its discharge tube or bile 
duct into the bowel, and so out of the 
body. A little coloring matter literally goes 
a long way in the body, clear through the 
blood, bile and urine, tinging them red, 
green and yellow respectively. 

A good illustration of the kaleidoscopic 
color possibilities of this red pigment of the 
blood, known as hemoglobin, is an or- 
dinary black eye or everyday black-and- 
blue bruise. Here the crimson hemoglobin 
is changed by the ferments in the tissues 
first into black, then purple and finally 
blue, green and yellow color effects. 

Incidentally, there are forms of anzemia, 
or thinness of the blood, in which so many 
red blood corpuscles are destroyed that 
they fall to one-third or even less of their 
proper number, and the skin may be tinged 
lemon color or greenish by their pigment. 
In these the liver gives a last resting place 
to such myriads of the broken-down red 
corpuscles that it becomes fairly rusty with 
the iron they contain, and may actually 
come to hold more than half the total iron 
in the body. 

This is no mere mechanical straining out, 
but a valuable storage of this indispensable 
metal against the day when the poisons 
that are destroying the red cells or pre- 
venting their regrowth will have been over- 
come and the new corpuscles will again be 
eagerly calling for iron. It explains why 
iron, our great blood food, is sometimes of 
little value in anzemia until the toxins caus- 
ing the disease have been cut off by clean- 
ing up local infections in the nose and 
tonsils or around the roots of the teeth or 
elsewhere in the body. Giving iron pills 
when the liver is a regular Mesaba Range 
of the precious metal is certainly carrying 
coals to Newcastle. 


Common Causes of Jaundice 


Obviously jaundice may be due to 
either of two main causes—unusual break- 
ing down of the red blood cells faster than 
the liver can take care of them, or block- 
ing up and damaging of the liver itself 
so that it can no longer deal with the usual 
wreckage. And to simplify matters, one 
and the same cause often produces both 
of these breakdowns—namely, an infection 
or fever. 

One of the commonest causes, for in- 
stance, of jaundice is a common cold or 
feverish catarrh, the germs and toxins of 
which act from both ends, attacking the 
red blood corpuscles with one hand, so to 
speak, and inflaming the liver and blocking 
its bile ducts with the other. This type, in 
fact, is known as catarrhal jaundice and 
runs the usual course of a cold, its special 
symptoms being indigestion and loss of 
appetite, with constipation, because: the 
bile cannot get into the intestines, where it 
is wanted to assist in digestion and stimu- 
late the bowels; headache, from the bile 
being piled up in the blood, where it is not 
wanted at all; and, finally, itching of the 
skin, because one of the fragments into 
which the blood color—hemoglobin—is 
broken becomes extremely irritating in the 
presence of light. White mice or rats, for 
instance, when injected with it and kept 
in the dark remain perfectly healthy and 
comfortable; but if exposed to bright day- 
light they promptly develop severe conges- 
tion and inflammations of the skin. And 
hardy experimenters who have taken doses 
of this pigment poison themselves have 
developed intense inflammation and burn- 
ing of the skin, with swelling almost like 
hives. This is another self-made poison 
from which the liver saves us. 

Jaundice, as its name implies—jawne 
being French for yellow—is simply the 
name of a color, and probably the origin 
of our colloquial ‘‘yellow streak.”’ Its im- 
portance depends upon the seriousness of 
the disease that causes it. Catarrhal jaun- 
dice begins to break up soon after the cold 


does and is usually over in a couple of 
weeks. 

At the other end of the scale the ghastly 
yellow mask on the pillow, which has given 
its name to the dreaded yellow fever of the 
tropics, owes its deadly significance to the 
furious destruction of the blood cells by 
the germs of the fever, which also produces 
the fatal black vomit of broken-down blood. 
This is but another illustration of the 
chameleon powers of hemoglobin. At the 
same time the liver is poisoned to the verge 
of breakdown and fatty decay. 

Between these two come the more lasting 
forms of jaundice, such as those due to 
cirrhosis or to gallstones. Contrary to what 
one would have expected, only about a 
third of the hugely enlarged livers of cir- 
rhosis are accompanied by jaundice, the 
reason being that a large part of the mass is 
found to be new growth of true liver sub- 
stance, budded out in a desperate effort to 
make good the loss and destruction of liver 
cells by poisons and by the shrinking of scar 
tissue—a plucky attempt to grow a new 
liver, and wonderfully successful on the 
chemical side, not only in preventing jaun- 
dice in two-thirds of the cases but in not a 
few instances preventing any unpleasant 
symptoms whatever! So that cirrhosis is 
quite often never even suspected during life, 
but only discovered after death in the course 
of a routine post-mortem examination. 


Waxy Stones 


The seriousness of jaundice depends, as 
has been said, entirely upon its cause, and 
as the great majority of cases are due to 
the milder forms of infections, like colds 
and diarrhea, it usually clears up quickly 
when these have run their course, and is not 
half so alarming as it looks. The only treat- 
ment required is clearing out the food tube 
with laxatives, flushing the kidneys with 
plenty of pure water, and aiding the body 
in every way to form antitoxins against the 
infection that has caused it. 

There are two rather curious forms of 
jaundice in the newly born, both due to 
unusual destruction of the red blood cells. 
The first is quite common, in some series of 
cases listed as many as a third being af- 
fected, and is marked by varying degrees 
of yellow tinting of the skin all over the 
body, appearing within the first two or 
three days after birth. The baby does not 
seem ill and the color gradually fades away 
and disappears, usually within a couple of 
weeks. It is believed to be due to the fact 
that the infant has before birth a much 
higher proportion of red cells in its blood 
than the adult, and this surplus is broken 
down and got rid of very soon after it be- 
gins to breathe air into its lungs, thus 
throwing a large amount of waste coloring 
matter into the blood and liver. The yellow 
stain looks alarming but is quite harmless, 
and quick recovery is the almost invariable 
result. 

The other, or severe form, is fortunately 
much rarer. It appears several days later, 
strikes a much deeper tint, often with 
patches of greenish-black mottling of the 
skin, hemorrhage from the bowels, and 
fever; and most serious results may occur. 
It is usually due to some infection that 
enters through the cut end of the umbilical 
cord. 

The other common cause of chronic 
jaundice is gallstones. They have a most 
curious and interesting history and are lit- 
erally a case of too much of a good thing. 
They are not really stones at all, in the 
sense of pebbles of chalky or other mineral 
stuff, but usually little lumps of an animal 
wax, called cholesterol, which means liter- 
ally solid bile. This curious substance is a 
solid aleohol, not unlike the cakes or 
cubes which we burn in the little alcohol 
cooking lamps. It is present in very small 
amounts in almost every tissue in the body, 
particularly in the blood, where it strongly 
protects the red blood cells from the attack 
of bacteria and their toxins. Score one point 
for alcohol, to offset, in fairness, the hun- 
dred against it! It’s a good preservative, if 
it is a poor food. 

Picked up by the liver with the frag- 
ments of the red cells, this cell varnish 
passes into the bile and some of it gets 
backed up into that strange little pear- 
shaped side-kick, or settling basin, opening 
off from the main bile duct like the air bulb 
on a force pump, the gall bladder. Here it 
seems to weary of a wandering life and 
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shows signs of settling down; in an evil 
moment some half-dead bacteria, often 
those of typhoid or diarrhea, drift into the 
gall bladder, get marooned in its dead end 
and start the witches’ brew to bubbling. 
Soon a curd of mucus or a clot of fibrin is 
formed, and the animal wax, true to its pro- 


a clump of half-dead bacteria may start the 
wax to settling down. All it needs is stagna- 
tion and a nucleus. This has been posi- 
tively shown by cutting a stone in two and 
growing cultures of typhoid bacilli from its 
center. Very much, in fact, as pearls are 
formed in an oyster. The latest and finest 
ones, which cannot be told by experts—to 
their rage and dismay—from real, or, rather 
natural pearls of high luster, are actually 
produced by injecting the proper half-dead 
bacteria into the living oyster. 

What happens next depends on circum- 
stances, which is usually another way of 
spelling “‘bacilli.”” If the bacteria are alive 
and active enough to keep up a steady but 
mild inflammation, plenty of other clots 
and scraps are furnished for the wax to 
settle on, and five, ten, twenty gallstones 
may start in rapid succession. In which 
case, like a large family on a slender in- 
come, they are all likely to remain stunted 
and poor. But the size of the family is 
far beyond human possibilities of fertility— 
more like that of a cod or a lobster, for the 
number of gallstones in one small bladder 
may reach up into the hundreds; even, 
incredible as it may seem, to over a thou- 
sand! Their commonest number, however, 
is, roughly speaking, from five to twenty, 
and their size from that of a huckleberry to 
that of a large cherry, usually faceted from 
pressure against one another. 

At the other extreme, if the bacteria die 
off after starting the trouble, or if their 
formation is due to simple excess of choles- 
terol in the blood and stagnation of the bile 
in the bladder, as may occur, only one stone 
may be formed, which makes a mold of 
the entire body of gall bladder, as large as 
a small pear, from four to five inches long. 

If there be much inflammation in the 
bladder, lime from the blood will also be 
deposited upon the gallstones along with 
the wax, which has the slight compensation 
of making them visible to the X rays. 


Successful Surgical Treatment 


By one of the many paradoxes of the 
liver, the larger a stone is the less trouble 
it gives. When it is once too big to get out 
of the gall bladder—roughly, beyond the 
size of a cherry—it is comparatively harm- 
less. This is because the chief mischief 
arises when it starts to travel down through 
the small duct of the gall bladder and the 
quill-sized main bile duct below. These it 
stretches almost to bursting, causing spasms 
of agonizing pain, known as gallstone colic. 
If it lodges for a time in the main duct it 
backs up the bile into the liver and all over 
the body, producing striking jaundice. But 
usually, after a few hours, or, at most, days 
of terrible agony, with vomiting and often 
fever, the stone finally slips through into 
the intestine and the jam is broken. Un- 
fortunately there are usually plenty more 
where that came from, and other attacks 
are likely to follow. Really, considering the 
ease and frequency with which gallstones 
form in the stagnant backwater of the gall 
bladder, it is surprising how little trouble 
they cause. 

They are found in 6 to 12 per cent of all 
routine examinations made either during 
abdominal operations or after death. And 
the great majority have never even caused 
a suspicion of their presence. They are one 
of the “‘blessings”’ of advancing years. Half 
the cases occur after fifty, and very few 
under twenty-five. Post-mortem records 
show that 25 per cent of all women over 
sixty carry them, usually unsuspected, and 
they are three times as common in women 
as in men. 

Why this should be is a mystery. Pos- 
sibly because anything that slows down the 
food current through the intestines in- 
creases the supply of bacteria for infecting 
the gall bladder. Hence constipation pro- 
motes the formation of gallstones. Prob- 
ably also on account of women’s more 
sedentary habits; for in active exercise, 
with its deeper breathing, the liver is vigor- 
ously squeezed between the diaphragm 
above and the muscles of the abdomen be- 
low, thus pumping both bile and blood 
through it more rapidly. This beneficent 
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action was also cramped by that instrument 
of torture, the old-fashioned corset. There 
should be cheering prospects of a falling off 
in the frequency of gallstones when the 
modern open-air girl, with her uncorseted 
figure and active athletic habits, reaches 
the middle decades. 

A program of balanced rations, exercise 
and open-air life is the only rational method 
of attack upon the gallstone problem. Once 
the deposits have formed, especially if of 
the reénforced-concrete type, with lime and 
wax mixed, no known remedy under heaven 
can touch them, though various mineral 
waters have been reputed, in the quaint 
language of Montaigne, to be “strong 
enough to break stones.” 


Like other reme- | 


dies recommended, such as salts, calomel | 
and the salicylates, they may give some | 


relief by flushing out the food tube and 


helping the flow of the bile, but nothing | 


more. 


One of the most widely used remedies, | 


olive oil in wineglassful doses, gained its 
reputation in a singular way. It slightly 
increases the flow of the bile and soothes 
muscular cramps, and then in a few days’ 
time gallstones begin to pass by the dozen, 
to the patient’s delight. But when the 
inquiring skeptic cuts in two a few of these 
little cubes of apparent animal wax he finds 
that they are really little cakes of fatty 
green soap into which the fat-digesting 
ferments of the intestines have turned the 
surplus olive oil! 


The Road to Karlsbad 


But, fortunately, relief is at hand from | 


another quarter. 
of gallstone colic have occurred in spite of 
medical and hygienic measures, and there 
is reason to suspect the presence of more 
stones in the bladder, then the case becomes 
one for the surgeon, who can usually give 
permanent relief by opening, emptying, 
and in some cases removing the gall blad- 
der. The operation is, of course, a serious 
one, but in skilled hands is well worth the 
risk, which is less than 5 per cent. One 
great surgical clinic has a record of more 
than four thousand operations with a mor- 
tality of barely 2.5 per cent, and in only 
three cases did the gallstones re-form. In 
the face of figures like this there need be no 
hesitation in resorting to surgery. 

In an earlier day surgeons were not so 
superbly painstaking and expert, and there 
was always the hope that each attack of 
gallstone colic would be the last; and opera- 
tion was put off until the main duct was 
firmly blocked or the peritoneum infected. 
Thus the surgeon had no fair chance, and 
opening the gall bladder gained a bad name. 
But that is all past now. 

The whimsical uncertainties of all reme- 
dies except surgery may be illustrated by 
the experience of an elderly Greek lady, re- 
lated to the writer by her son. She went 
up to Vienna some twenty years ago for 
relief from gallstones, from which she had 
suffered for more than ten years. Her con- 
sultant in Vienna advised against an opera- 
tion on account of her weak and exhausted 
condition, and sent her up to Karlsbad to 
drink the waters and, when she had suffi- 
ciently recovered from the fatigues of her 
journey, take the baths. Two days after 
her arrival she passed three huge gallstones, 
and never had another attack of colic, mak- 
ing a rapid and complete recovery. The 
doctor at Karlsbad begged one of the stones 


as a trophy, and on her way home the | 


delighted lady called on her consultant at 
Vienna to express her gratitude, and pre- 
sented him with another. He showed it to 


_ his class the next day, and after relating the 


story of the case he remarked with com- 
mendable frankness and fairness that he 
dared not flatter himself that the gratifying 
cure was due either to the good advice he 
had given the patient at Vienna or to vir- 
tues of the waters at Karlsbad, but more 
probably to the wretched condition of the 
railroad bed between Vienna and Karlsbad 
and the vigorous jolting it had given to her 
liver and gall bladder! 

Not unnaturally the question rises, If 
the surgeon removes the gall bladder how 
does the patient get along without it? This 
raises another of the many mysteries of the 
liver—that, after observationsreaching back 
to the days of Babylon and hundreds of 
careful experiments in the last few decades, 
we don’t really know what the use of the 
gall bladder is in the body! 

It is too small for a reservoir, as it holds 
only a couple of ounces, and the bile flows 
at the rate of one to two pints a day. All 
we know is that it acts feebly as a safety 
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valve against back pressure when the bile 
flow down the main duct into the intestine 
is shut off between digestions. And it does 
not always take the trouble to empty itself 
when the bile flow starts again. Also, it 
thickens the bile backed up into it by the 
addition of mucus, which is no particular 
improvement. In fact, the most striking 
thing that it does is to lay gallstones. When 
it is filled full by a big single gallstone or 
removed by the surgeon we are not a whit 
the worse. 

A similar paradox is found in the animal 
world. Some animals, as the horse, have 
no gall bladder at all. More perplexing yet, 
the deer has one, the wild goat has none, 
and the antelope, which is halfway between 
the two, sometimes has a gall bladder and 
sometimes has not! The giraffe shows the 
same whimsical variability. It seems to be 
a matter of individual taste. 

Among birds the hawk has one, the dove 
none, and the ancients used to cite this as 
accounting for the savage temper and soli- 
tary habits of the one and the gentleness 
and sociability of the other. 

Shakspere, with his wondrous range of 
‘information, brings in this contrast in Ham- 
let’s soliloquy, when the latter is trying to 
justify himself for not taking vengeance 
upon his father’s murderer: 


But I am pigeon-liver’d, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter. 


It may seem strange to leave almost to 
the last the most visible and apparently 
important work of the liver, the manufac- 
ture of bile. This golden-brown fluid, 
which turns green or to acid gastric juice 
on exposure to the air, has always made a 
powerful impression upon popular imagina- 
tion, partly by its striking color and partly 
on account of its intensely bitter taste when 
forced up into the mouth. With such a 
taste and such a color it surely must be big 
medicine. And so it is, but with a lot of 
curious contradictions about it. In the 
first place, not a little of it is pure waste 
product, as it pours down through the great 
bile duct into the first or highest part of the 
intestine, close below the pylorus of the 
stomach, and goes on out of the body with 
the other food wastes. Its flow also fellows 
the daily rise and fall of the body ter pera- 
tures without very constant relation to meal 
times. 


The Liver’s Crowning Service 


More singular yet, although its shutting 
off from the intestine, by a gallstone, for 
instance, produces serious indigestion and 
putrefaction of the foodstuffs, bile has not 
the slightest digestive action when mixed 
with food in a test tube. Nor has it the 
feeblest antiseptic powers; in fact, it makes 
an excellent culture medium for germs to 
grow on. It seems like a regular false 
alarm. 

The secret of the paradox is that although 
almost powerless itself, when mixed with 
the pancreatic digestive juice it nearly 
trebles the powers of the latter. So the 
lordly liver is placed in the almost hu- 
miliating position of playing second fiddle 
to the sweetbread, though this is a most 
valuable service. 

The bile also helps in the absorption of 
the fats and hastens the onward movement 
of the dissolving food and wastes by stimu- 
lating the muscles of the intestinal wall. 
But there is not much use giving bile pills 
to aid intestinal digestion, because they 
cannot wake up any more pancreatic juice 
than is already there. 

The crowning service of this wondrous 
chemical gland factory consists in its mas- 
terly handling of our food wastes. Not only 
can the liver burn the poisonous ammonia 
into harmless urea, or kidney food, but it 
can actually transform bacterial poisons 
and plant poisons, like morphine, into the 
same easily got rid of substance. 

More extraordinarily yet, it can take the 
waste fragments of the proteins or meats 
of our food and, combining them with 
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SUBSIDIZING THE FARMERS 


(Continued from Page 29) 


elderly members of the household. For a 
woman to raise a large family and be a 
good mother—to say nothing of doing the 
housework—is enough for any American 
woman. It is dead wrong to expect her 
to do any farm work. If the women of our 
farms formed blocs and should seek spe- 
cial legislation we all should help them out. 
They deserve our sympathy and aid— 
especially as their work is 36514 days every 
year, while the men on many farms half 
hibernate during the winter months. But 
unlike most animals that hibernate in win- 
ter, these farmers continue to eat, and— 
according to some wives—they eat more in 


| winter than in summer because they have 


nothing else to do. 
As to relieving the children on the farms, 


| Iam not so sure that this is advisable. 


“Why should my children be compelled 
to work, while your city children do not?”’ 
asked an Illinois farmer of me this past 
winter. 

My answer was, ‘‘They perhaps should 
not be compelled to work; but the very 
fact that they are taught to work is what 


| makes them forge ahead of the city boys in 
| later life.” 


Buying Our Own Pickerel 


Statistics show that most of the great 
bankers, manufacturers and merchants of 
America are the sons of farmers and preach- 
ers. Go through the list of bank presidents 
of Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland or 
even New York. Were these men born in 
the city the finances of which they are now 
directing? No, they were not. Moreover, 
they probably were born in no city, but— 
if not a minister’s son—were born on a 
farm. So, although the politician has a 
right to urge legislation ‘‘which will take 
the children out of the hot fields,” yet he 


[| may be doing the children a great injustice. 


City children often don’t amount to much 
because they don’t have to work. Boys 


| brought up on the farms become great cap- 


tains of industry because they early form 
habits of honesty, industry and thrift. 
These great basic factors cannot be learned 
from books, but only through the actual 
daily work such as boys get under a good 
father and mother on a farm. The farms 
are the best and greatest schools and col- 
leges of America. Shall we take away from 
these farms one of their most useful and 
valuable functions, namely, the develop- 
ment of young men in physique, integrity, 
industry and thrift? That invaluable func- 
tion known as gumption in some sections, 
and common sense or good judgment in 
others, cannot be learned from books, but 
only from work. Can America afford to take 
away this work from the most promising of 
her youths? 

I have a friend in Gloucester who is very 
fond of pickerel. Although Gloucester is 
the greatest fishing port in the world, it is 
very hard to find any pickerel in the town, 
because pickerel are fresh-water fish. All 
kinds of salt-water products, from the tiny 
smelts to the mammoth halibut, exist in 
abundance; but my friend did not care for 
any of these luxuries; he wanted pickerel. 
All of which illustrates how our wants are 
not determined by the actual merits of the 
things desired, but by whether or not we 
possess them. People who have curly hair 
want straight hair; people who havestraight 
hair want curly hair. Farmers envy the 
city people and the city people pine for the 
country. So it goes. 

Well, my friend wanted pickerel so much 
that he stocked a near-by pond with the 
fish. But to his great joy the next summer 
a boy came around each week to sell him 
pickerel. So he did not bother about his 
pond and the fish he had imported from an 
inland hatchery. Yet several times—very 
often, in fact—he and his wife would dis- 
cuss the fish in the pond, wondering whether 
or not any were there and if they were large 
enough to eat. Finally one day they de- 
cided to walk up to the pond and test it. 
On the way up they met, coming down, the 
boy of whom they had been buying pickerel. 
When asked where he got them he ex- 
plained innocently “In the pond’’—the 
pond that my friend had stocked. 

While traveling about the great Central 
West during the past few months I have 
often heard discussed in the smoking com- 
partments of the Pullmans this question: 


Should the farmers be subsidized? All the © 


discussions were on the assumption that 


™ 


farmers today are not subsidized. The real 
situation, however, is very much like the 
pickerel case. While we are discussing 
whether or not the farmer is subsidized or 
should be subsidized he is every day draw- 
ing his subsidy in some form or other. We 
are all paying this subsidy. In other words, 
we are buying pickerel from our own pond 
while arguing whether or not any pickerel 
exist there. 

Let us examine the case and see if this 
is not so. 

The farmer has the privilege of selling 
tax-exempt bonds in order to secure money 
for himself at a lower rate than he other- 
wise would have to pay. This is a privilege 
that even the Federal Government is not 
now taking for itself and one that it is ask- 
ing the states and cities to give up. This is 
not saying that our farmers are not en- 
titled to this special privilege; but it is 
nevertheless a subsidy enjoyed by no other 
class of people. Bonds secured by rail- 
roads, steamships, factories, stores, and 
even homes are taxable; but bonds secured 
by farms are exempt from all Federal taxes. 
This means that those who are not farmers 
have just so much more to pay in interest, 
because the money needed to run the Gov- 
ernment must be raised in some way, and 
other securities must be taxed higher than 
if the farm bonds were not exempt. This 
feature saves the farmers 1 to 1% per cent 
on all they so borrow, which saving now 
runs up to about $10,000,000 a year on the 
$855,000,000 Farm Loan Bonds now out- 
standing. When, however, one remembers 
that the low rate on the Farm Loan Bonds 
and Joint-Stock Land Bank Bonds acts as 
a check on all money the farmer borrows, 
this saving is multiplied several times. I 
mean that the farmers are today borrowing 
money from insurance companies, banks, 
and so on, at a lower rate than they 
would if the Government did not set the 
pace. This tax-exempt privilege, however, 
costs the rest of the people much more than 
the amount I have mentioned, because 
these farm bonds are largely bought by 
very rich men who otherwise would have to 
pay a heavy surtax that in many cases 
would amount to 50 per cent of the income. 
So you see that here we are surely buying 
pickerel from our own pond. 


The Tariff Subsidy 


If ever an honest attempt was made to 
subsidize the farmers it was when the latest 
tariff bill was passed. If you have any 
doubts, read the congressional records. 
The Farm Bloc openly determined to place 
a tariff on everything the farmer sells and 
to put everything he buys on the free list. 
Of course this was not carried out to the 
letter, but we came pretty near to it. 
These items, with the duty placed on each, 
will illustrate the fact: 


CENTS 
Clean wool; per pound ("3 2°65 ene 31 
Fresh beef and veal, per pound ....... 3 


Fresh mutton and goat meat, per pound ... 23 


ard per pound iy wane ee ek ee ee 1 
Butter; per pound sare, ty cee ee 8 
Chepse;, per poundyeie benassi Moe ete 5 
(But not less than 25 per cent) 
Biggs, perdozen™™. a: cen ens aes ae eee 8 
Dried egg albumen, per pound. ....... 18 
Con; per bushels Arse Soe stn cues 15 
Rice, milled\ per pound 1s ese semen eee 2 
Wheat per biishel! “Ser iy gna solo aaa 30 
Rye;-per bushel) ee. Se Scere eee eee 15 
Barley “per bushel "Fe. es Cukeee e 20 
Oats,per busheliee. 2° 2,:. eter ge tee 15 
Raisins, perpounda. et ae er eee eee 2 
Lemons, per pound'e "50. 4 a Mee ee 2 
Apples)sper bushel ee >... sar lace ner 25 
Unshelled peanuts, per pound ........, 3 
Shelled walnuts, pr pound ......... 12 
iRlaxseed) penbusliela sry 2 .oee Bees 40 
Honey;petpound@ae i be ee ee 3 


Yet the things that the farmer buys, 
such as agricultural implements, barbed 
wire, breeding animals, fertilizers and their 
ingredients, such as arsenic, dried blood, 
bones, guano, lime, potassium, and so on, 
are on the free list. Even oil-cake meal and 
pads for horses are specifically mentioned 
to be free from duty! 

At first thought this does not seem so im- 
portant, as we do not import much wheat, 
butter, cheese, and so on. But if this means 
that we pay thirty cents a bushel more for 
all the wheat that we use, and eight cents 
a pound more for all the butter that we use, 
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| and so on—the resulting figure is tremen- 
' dous. In other words, if—as some claim— 


this tariff protects the farmer by raising the 
price on all farm products by the amount of 
the duty, then the rest of the country is 
today subsidizing the farmers—by the 
tariff alone—to the extent of about one 
billion dollars a year. Some subsidy! 

A study of railroad rates shows that in 
this connection the farmer enjoys special 
privileges that have never been granted to 
other lines of industry. The railroads have 
made the farms possible. The increase in 
the value of farm lands, from which the 
farmers have had the sole benefit, has been 
largely due to the railroads. To no other 
one thing does the farmer owe so much as 
to the railroads. Yet as I travel throughout 
the great farming section I hear constant 
talk against the railroads. Everything points 


_ to a drive against the railroads in the next 


Congress. Why is this discontent? 

It is because two years ago a part of this 
special privilege was taken away from the 
farmers. Today on interstate business the 
farmer must pay the same freight rate as 


1 | other people pay. To this he objects very 


strenuously and damns the railroads for 


| | ingratitude. Yet if one will study intrastate 
| rates he will find that the farmer still has a 


distinct subsidy in connection with railroad 
rates. The farmers of the agricultural 
states still control the rates for traffic that 
originates and ends within the state. Much 
of this the railroads are compelled to carry 
at a loss, which means that those in other 
industries—those who are not farmers— 
must pay just so much more on the goods 
they send through the state as interstate 
business. 


A Few Kind Words in Order 


One of the clearest cases of special- 
privilege legislation was passed by this 
last Congress when exempting from suit, 
under the Sherman Anti-trust Law, such 
codperative-marketing corporations as the 
farmers might form. It is very true that the 
Sherman Law may have outgrown its use- 
fulness, but why should farm products 
alone be exempt? Are farm products any 
more essential than fuel, building materials 
and ordinary clothing? The sole reason is 
that the farmers believe that such associa- 
tions will enable them to get more for their 
products, and they had sufficient political 
power to put the legislation through. More- 
over, it is the belief that similar associa- 
tions operated by lumber, brick, clothing 
and other people would likewise enable 
them to get more, which causes these same 
politicians to forbid such groups combining 
and to keep them under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law. It seems to most people as if a 
law should apply equally to all producers 
of the necessities of life, and if repealed for 
one should be repealed for all. But to dis- 
cuss this point is not the purpose of this 
article. My only object in mentioning the 
subject is to show that the farmers are to- 
day a distinctly favored class and well sub- 
sidized. Moreover in so subsidizing them 
we are buying pickerel out of our own pond. 

The purpose of this article is to show first 
that the farmers deserve protection and sub- 
sidy, and second that they have been already 
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given protection and subsidy far above that 
even considered for any other industry. 
Every man today who is not a farmer is con- 
tributing liberally through high interest 
rates, higher taxes, higher railroad transpor- 
tation and in many other ways to thesupport 
of the farmers. Moreover, most of us should 
be very glad of the privilege of making such 
a contribution. We do not object to paying 
more for everything we eat in order that 
the farmers may be more prosperous, but 
we do ask the farmers to recognize the fact, 
and not bite the hand that helps them. 
The East is glad to help the West, but it 
asks the West to protect its investments in 
return. The North is glad to help the 
South, but it asks protection for its indus- 
tries in return. The cities are glad to pay 
80 per cent of the cost of running the Gov- 
ernment, but it asks that the farmers treat 
wisely the hen that is laying the golden 
eggs that provide this 80 per cent. Every- 
one wants to help the farmers, but asks in 
return recognition and a kind word. 


Relations With Europe 


Of course the farmer has been up against 
one very discouraging feature—namely, 
that the price of what he has to sell has 
fallen out of all proportion to the price of 
what he must buy. The farmer’s discontent 
is not hard to understand. High labor is 
one of the chief reasons for the fact that 
the farmer is still at such a disadvantage. 
He is not unionized; he cannot fight union- 
ized labor, which has such an advantage 
over him. Then, of course, the farmer is 
tremendously affected by the European 
situation. America can eat only so much 
of cereals. The farmers are absolutely de- 
pendent upon a foreign market for any sur- 
pluses. The vlan for fixing the price of 
wheat at $1.75 a bushel for three years, as 
proposed by Senator Gooding, of Idaho, 
would do the farmers more harm than good. 
As one of the best authorities says: Wheat 
at present is selling for about $1.20 a bushel, 
which price is based upon world conditions. 
Not even the United States Government can 


arbitrarily raise the price to $1.75 or to any | 
other level in peacetime, because it does | 


not control the supply, as it did during the 
war. 


American consumers. 


Naturally, if wheat were fixed at any | 


such price it would result in a greatly en- 
larged supply. It would not follow that the 
Government would be compelled to buy 
every bushel that the farmers offered, and, 
as the export demand would be practically 
killed, it would mean that all that the 
farmers could sell would be what the Amer- 
ican millers would buy, and they would 
find themselves with this unsalable surplus 
remaining on the farms. It would not take 
long before the elevators of the country 
would be gorged with the wheat and al- 
though the farmers might receive more 
money for what they did sell, they would 
sell less wheat and actually receive less 
money. The United States would not be 
able to sell its wheat abroad until all other 
exporting countries had disposed of their 
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An Old Plantation Home Near Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
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If this bill should pass we should sell | 
very little of our surplus abroad, but it | 
would, in effect, be a subsidy for the farm- | 
ers, to be taken out of the pockets of the 
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surpluses, because they would eagerly un- 
dersell this country. 

Yes, the farmer has his problems—and 
the whole country should help him solve 
them; but the solution—so far as foreign 
markets go—can far better come through 
some such economic conference as sug- 
gested by Senator Capper, of Kansas. 
Says he: ‘Aside from a few American 
financiers interested in foreign securities 
the American people realize that to cancel 
Europe’s debt would simply be to finance 
its new militarism, and they are over- 
whelmingly against such a fatal mis- 
take. If we should buy off one fight 
in Europe now, how long would it be before 
it would be demanded of us that we buy 
off another? 

“We can do nothing for Europe, nor for 
ourselves by furthering, aiding or abetting 
directly or indirectly the war schemes of 
Europe’s diplomats. What Europe’s gov- 
ernments seem most in need of from us at 
this time is a plain statement of what we 
will not do under any circumstances, as an 
earnest of what we will do if Europe will 
return to sanity and peace and industry. 
Such a statement would do more to clear 
the atmosphere, and still more to settle 
Europe’s troubles, than any limited or 
unlimited access to Uncle Sam’s strong 
box. An international economic conference 
might be made the vehicle for such an under- 
taking. In the preamble to the American 
suggestion to be offered at such a confer- 
ence, certain facts might courteously but 
plainly be stated to this effect: 

“That the United States under no con- 
sideration will cancel foreign war debts, or 
any of them; that these billions were bor- 
rowed from the American people and must 
be returned to them, no alternative existing. 

“That the United States will not pay or 
finance any war debt or indemnity. 

“That the United States will join no 
European political league or alliance. 
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of the splendid Victor Records by Jeritza are: 

A Ship the Restless Ocean Sweeps 74776 $1.75 
Lohengrin—Elsa’s Dream 74749 =1.75 
The Dead City—Song of the Lute 66057 1.25 
Tannhauser—Elizabeth’s Prayer 14:160 7185 
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The Tire of Traction 


Note the big rubber cogs and curl 
groove of the Goodrich Tractor 
Type Truck Tire—the newest 
development in a solid tire. 


Your eye sees at once how they 
dig into soft going, and stop a 
sliding truck on a slippery pave- 
ment. 


Here is a non-skid tread that 
lasts the whole life of the tire. 


Here is the tire built to give 
maximum service for heavy duty 
trucking and long hauling. 


Its performance has already out- 


stripped the splendid service fore- 
casted for it. 


The problem of the hour is to 
reduce the cost of distribution. This 
tire does it. 

We invite you to call on a 
Goodrich Truck Tire Distributor, 


and examine the exceptional features 
of this tire. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


“BEST IN THE LONG RUN’? 
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‘one on a broken chair, looking out through the window of ashop. 
was tousled, for the room being hot and steamy she had pulled 
hood of bright-red yarn and laid it across her knees. A chink 

sling through the barrel stove by which she warmed her hands, 

ght and darkness over a bare counter and arow of empty shelves. 
ided her, indoors. Outdoors, a December afternoon still lingered 


of 


q ek!” complained her father’s voice from behind the curtains of 
7aS not so ease to fool, me! Ah’ll was mek up my minds. You 

~|ss the Gunjerboo! Merci! Tha’s right.” 

On! lass behind the curtains. Another voice replied in a deep, 

r The girl made no stir. For a long time, ever since the sun left 
ited, hearing the same sounds. 

e ndowpanes—dust, cobwebs, clay pipes hung by the neck dis- 

Nd few sticks of neglected, shopworn candy; but by peering very 
black eyes the child could watch the shapes that passed. Tall 
ket coats went trudging silently, following the sleigh ruts; now 
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5 | ‘ “Child That Can Play to Your Lonesome Jumpin’, Let a Weak Mother of Men Tell What Lays in Your Face’’ 


and again, to the jangle of bells, a pung slid by, with some huge bearded bundle of a 
farmer driving bodkin between two bundles of womankind; then a hunter on foot, with 
rifle and snowshoes clapping at his back; then a sheep dog that galloped alone, snatch- 
ing bites of dry snow joyfully; then a horse, all smoking as he drew asled of yellow-birch 
cordwood, on which an axman sat sidewise and beat his Indian shoepacks together for 
warmth; and after these another smoking horse with a load of young firs, the tops 
brushing the snow level in their wake. 

Voices rang sharp outdoors, for the air was frosty. 

““Done yer Christmasin’?’’ hailed one. 

“Hoo! Hoo!” yelled another, far off, but coming rapidly near. “‘Hoo! Hoo! Hurrah 
fer sailors’ rights!’’ 

A horse thundered past the window, sluing a pung behind him, his heels throwing 
clods of snow high over the dashboard. A farmer sat reeling in this wild conveyance, 
his face flame-red, eyes tight-shut, and mouth open in song: 


“ec 


kingdom come 
With a jug o’ rum 
Aw’ high, low, jack ’n’ the game!” 
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He disappeared, screeching, far off again. 

“Chris’mas?”’ cried somebody. “There goes a skinful 
for ye. Pretty way to git home to his woman, hain’t it?”’ 

The girl’s face darkened somewhat, and she looked 
behind her with a frightened air. When her father sang 
like that man, too loudly, it meant hard words later, and 
a hard fist. 

The curtains parted. She winced. But only the shop- 
keeper sidled in from the back room. He spread his hands 
over the stove and remained looking down at her 
curiously. The firelight through the crack showed 
him for a little dull gray man, with long teeth 
like a rat’s. 

“Well, sho!’”’ he said presently, in a whining 


voice. ‘‘You hain’t no great of a girl, be ye, to 
make such a row an’ conflaragestion o’ talk 
about?” 


The girl hung her head and twisted both hands 
deep in her red-yarn hood. 

“Be ye, now?”’ he insisted. 

“T don’t know,”’ she murmured. 

Her voice, had anyone cared to listen, was 
quiet and shy like the running of a brook. 

“Ye do’ know?” mocked the little gray man. 

“Well, I do. You hain’t.’”’ He lifted the stove 
cover, dropped in a billet of maple and spat 
among the flames, which for a moment curled up- 
ward. “You hain’t no great of a girl.” After 
warming his hands again, he suddenly inquired, 
“Ye lon’some?”’ 

“T don’t know,” repeated his guest. 

“Don’t ye, though? Don’t ye?’”’ The shop- 
keeper yawned, stretched and moved irresolutely 
off about ,the room. “I guess you be, mebbe, 
though your mind don’t kerry so fur yit. ’Pears 
to me a lon’some settin’.”” 

He returned from his front window with two 
striped cylinders of candy. 

“Clove,” he propounded, “or pep’mint? Which 
flavor d’ye lot on? Speak up, and be swingled if 
I don’t give ye somethin’ to pass the time with! 

Now, here’s a good girl. Look ahere. Clove or 
pep’mint?”’ 

The child made no answer, but sat cowed. 

“Didn’t ye never taste none?”’ he said, more 
kindly. ‘‘Never in yer life be’n treated? Well, 
there. Ain’t your father an old hell-cat?”’ 

Her black eyes flashed at him suddenly. 

“No! No!” she cried, and her words rang in 
the shop. ‘‘No, my father ain’t!”’ 

The gray merchant laughed dryly in his throat. 

“Good girl!’’ he drawled. “Stand up fer your 

fo’ks, and stand by ’em, no matter what they be. 
That’s the talk. That’s clear spunk, nowadays. 
Wish’t I had somethin’ better to give ye!”” And 
he laid both sticks of candy on her hood. ‘‘ There! 
Don’t cost ye nary copper, so ketch a-holt and eat 
7em up.” 

The child, embarrassed, hung her head. 

“What’s your name, anyhow?” 

She writhed in her chair and would not answer 
till he repeated the question. 

“T got two names,” she replied without looking up. 
“Mother use’ to call me Barbara. But father says I’m 
Marianne Francoise.” 

The man puffed out his lips, disparaging. 

“Pooh! Mary Ann Frossway! That hain’t an English 
name,’’saidhe. “‘Good honest fo’ks don’t want but the one. 
I like Barbry better. You jest stick to Barbry, the name 
yer mother give ye.”’” He glanced round toward the cur- 
tains of the back shop, then lowered his voice. ‘“‘ Where 
is your mother, I’d like to know, if she’d suffer this to 
go on?” 

The girl looked up now placidly. 

““My mother is dead,” she stated. “My father says 
God was wicked and killed her in a long bad weather.” 

The shopkeeper wagged his head and showed his teeth 
severely. 

“Foh!” he exclaimed, like a man shocked. “I never 
eal’lated your father was that bad, to tell such a mite of 
a gir] ——” 

He cut the rebuke short, however, and stood gnawing 
his thumb. 

“Poor thing,’’ he mumbled at last, with a vague weakly 
compassion. ‘Poor black-complected chickabiddy as 
you be!”’ 

A long silence filled the shop, except for the fire crackling 
in the stove and those two voices murmuring behind the 
curtain. As for Barbara, or Marianne, she sat quiet as a 
mouse, the clove-and-peppermint gift lying disregarded 
upon her hood. With bright, black, mournful eyes she 
wondered at the grimy riddle of that place and hour. 

“What ye thinkin’ about so, ye queer little mite?” said 
the man. “‘Why don’t ye eat them candies up?”’ 

“They’re dirty,’”’ she replied. 

Her benefactor gave a start and a snort of umbrage. 

“Ho, they be? Dirty, be they?” he cried. ‘‘Yes, I des- 
say. I lcep a dirty shop, don’t 1?” His wizened gray face 


became dark and bitter. “‘Ye don’t like it, do ye, nor me 
neither? Dessay I’m a dirty man, too, myself. Ain’t I? 
Look up here! Don’t like me, do ye? Look at me!” 

The child obeyed, lifting her eyes and making a slow, 
clear study of him. 

“Am J a dirty man?” 

“Yes”; then cheerfully, ‘but I like you.” 

The little man growled, spun on his heel and paced an 
angry turn up and down the shop. Passing the counter, 


The Water Gave 
Out a Summerlike 
Breath as of Rain 
and Sodden Leaves 
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he struck it with his fist so that the bare board creaked and 
up sprang a low cloud of dust. He halted at sight of this, 
gave an odd laugh, and with his back toward his young 
critic remained motionless for some time as though 
thinking. 

Barbara forgot her apathy, to watch him. The ice of 
their acquaintance had broken, for she spoke next, of her 
own accord: 

““What do you sell in your shop?”’ 

The man faced about slowly. A grin worked round his 
lips, pulling them askew. 

“Well, Barbry,’”’ he answered, ‘‘I’m glad the’s one in 
the town don’t know.’”’ He came shambling back toward 
the stove, and after some hesitation awkwardly patted the 
child’s dark hair. ‘‘ Guess ye take things in with them eyes 
o’ yourn. Hain’t much for a layout on my shelves, is 
they? No, little girl, I only sell old Woodstocks and T.D.’s, 
old candy in my winder, empty cigar box or two; and as 
you made the remark, all dirty at that. In old days I’d 
’a’ kep’ a good, clean, honest tavern, for good ord’ly men, 
as my father did afore me and his father afore him. But 
now ’tain’t even a real store I keep, my dear; only a—a 
back shop for Old Gunjerboo.” 

He drew his hand away. 

The girl stared at him with lively wonder. He had 
spoken a mysterious word, large, shadowy, full of pleasant 
fear and trembling, like the name of an ogre; he dwelt 
in a place that was not real; and whether he was glad or 
sorry to do so, or both sorry and glad, she could not tell. 
The smile he wore was part of that mystery. 

“What is a Gunjerboo?”’ she faltered. ‘‘ Where is he? 
Can I see one?”’ 

Her friend laughed for a long time without making any 
sound. That also was queer, especially to see how his long 
teeth shone and think how fine they would be for eating 
apples with. Then he winked at her. 


“T guess, my dear,” he replied, “y¢ 
Gunjerboo, he ain’t a bad feller if ye 
he don’t git along well with your re] 

Barbara sat pondering this fact, y 
curtain came sounds which made he} 
chair moved, scraping; then footster; 
of the back shop. 

“No, you’ve had a great plenty to: 
declared a deep voice rather stern 
a’ready struck. I wish you 
better course o’ life thanigina 

Thespeaker flung apart the 
shrugging on a great black 
came directly to Barbara an 
A hooked nose and a tawn 
down from his fur collar, lik 
upon a bear’s body. 

“Le’s go take a little sleig 
though she violently shook he 
away, he lifted Barbara 
toward the front door. “( 
sweetin’, for a sleigh ride” 

The shopkeeper sidled afte 

“Nice little girl you got the 
he ventured. “A good t 

“T figgered so, Mow 

“Take care of her, wo 

“Well,” said the furr 
threshold, “‘ Mr. Mowle, 
amount o’ time in your 
that—nor money.” 

Out on the snow, Barb 
brighter than she had tho 
As she trudged along 
black bearskin four n 
her, and stared, and talked in 

“Glory to God, Brot 
got her, did ye? She’s 
vider.” 

“Who is her father, any 

They were all brown, j 
of the four had gold-w 

“Her father?” rejoin 
he stands, or tryin’ to, | 
the rum seller. ’Twas 
worked with us last su 
Martha an’ James, wh 
lobster from a scy’ 
a-staggerin’ and sh 

Barbara looked 
pointing thither. 
where Gunjerboo live 
his eyes with his ca 
time within her know 
man, and ragged. — 

“Ho, I mind hin 


never had no p 
twine him over his 


bound out away 
The man with gold e 
Barbara’s eyes. a 
“What, her?” He laughe 
nor sad, like a noo colt to tk 
The child found herself 
ruts toward a glorious vast 
the door of which frowned a 
Boarding. 
The rigger had »pokea 
Barbara Vannes moved 
sad; yet afterward, when 
she did not forget that sh 
trampled snow. 


ELOW Savory’s farm the 

evening landscape. 
ice, and locked from th 
headlands, it seemed a lak 
white snow pastures ran 
ward the sky, then melted. 
melted into dense gray 
twilight prolonged by 
The river lay positive and 
darkness. Above it, along ‘ 
easternmost line of all the: 
the dying reflection of 
trace of warmth. 

One sleigh bell made t 
that moved without has 
Bion Savory was driving h 
bay whose winter coat 
wearily halted. 

“T. rest him always,” € 
tacklin’ this last pitch up 
ain’ tit??? , 

Nobody answered the qu 


it him from his pung, at hills and 
yard to the notched barrier of head- 


cold night,” he grumbled. ‘A cold 
y’s come to stay, by the cling of it on 


of his lifelong environment; but be- 
ir of eyes viewed, through tears, the 
f the valley, the bitter black water 
ng in the eastern sky. Savory, after 
heard nothing more; but younger 
4o strange, tiny movements through- 
ae far-spread whisper of little 
 ntracting, as rills, half-thawed ruts, 
of hidden streams now tinkled and 
er after sunset. It was as though 
y-ed and lay down in her chill bed, 


x” asked the farmer. He bent to- 
1 

1 led against his black fur and whim- 
-yolen hood showed scarlet in the re- 
«as she hid her face to cry more 
be to some child in fable—a child 
yw King, or Red Riding-hood sitting 
id been looking backward while the 
«herefore all the great ridges, far off, 
ik with trees, had seemed to follow 
ahtily. 

i. “Stop them!” 

i Savory. “Ye be stopped. What’s 
he hills are chasing us!” 

l,ced down the road behind him. 
vones?’”’ he grumbled. “Why, no, 
t: house where the Hills live. Mr. 
eus—nor nobody.” 

je comforted. 

»t ye ery,” continued the deacon. 
Vell, soon be warmer’n toast, you 
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Hames and traces creaked, the sleigh bell jangled again 
as the tired horse flung straining forward, left the river 
road and began, shank deep, to climb Savory’s lane, which 
wound upward steeply through an orchard. Apple trees, 
racked by old age and the bearing of heavy crops, crowded 
the ascent with their black wriggling lines and marked the 
twilight as with sad yet undecipherable writing. Down 
through this orchard the farmhouse peered from the hill, 
a square white front showing almost human dullness of 
countenance in its pair of blank-eyed windows divided by 
a storm door. 

‘See the crab tree?’ asked the owner of this dwelling 
as his horse floundered over the crest. “See that big crab 
tree, Nubbins, and all them little hoppin’ birds?” 

Here, on the level height, day filled the air enough to 
show the black network of a lofty tree before the house, a 
spreading crab apple. Through its top went pecking and 
popping a confusion of midget silhouettes—arctic snow- 
birds, busily eating their frozen supper. 

“Always leave the top crabs for ’em, I do.’”’ Savory 
jerked upward his mittened thumb. ‘‘Wouldn’ seem win- 
ter, like, without them birds.’”’ He laughed sagaciously. 
“ An’ top crabs is e-tarnal worthless hard to rake down.” 

The little girl in the red hood made no answer, but 
looked up at the hopping shadows, and as the pung slid 
past the tree turned her head to watch them. She thus 
revealed a pair of great, solemn black eyes, and a thin face 
set aglow by frost. 

“Why, Barbry!’”’ complained the farmer in the voice 
of one unfairly dealt with. “‘Why, Barbry, they’re froze 
on your cheeks! Mustn’t cry outdoor, zero weather !”’ 

Barbara turned quickly and hid her face in the bear’s 
fur. The pung glided on, past the gable end of the house, 
past the L, into a wide barnyard containing only snow- 
drifts, a well sweep saddled with broken pads of snow, and 
here and there the stains and tramplings left by cattle. 
These last converged at the door of the barn itself, a barn 
so huge as to mock the human dwelling, and so high that 
the line of swallows’ nests built last summer under its peak 
caught a wintry daylight and retained the olive-yellow 
tone of their spattered masonry. 
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The horse waited in the cattle tracks. 

“Now you run right home.”” Savory, ponderous in his 
long robe, stumbled out on foot and advanced to roll 
aside the barn door. ‘You run right home, Barbry.”’ 

The child sat still, gripping the buffalo robe with her 
red mittens. 

“Don’t ye hear?’’ The hulking bear man threw the 
hasp from its staple and turned. “You hyper in home and 
git warm. Why don’t ye?” 

Barbara’s mittens took a fresh hold. 

“JT darsn’t! I darsn’t go—all the way back home 
alone—past the hills!” 

Savory looked at her, puzzled. 

“Humph!” said he; then pushed the door open with a 
gloomy rumbling sound. 

. The horse gathered his frosty flanks, heaved forward, 
and to a final clangor of his bell charged through the black 
opening. The pung brought up on wood, as though spiked 
to the floor. 

“You can set there if you’d ruther. You'll have to wait 
ontil I fed and bedded him.” 

The deacon knew his barn better than to waste lantern 
light; and so Barbara, dismally enthroned in the pung, 
saw little but shadow. The horse, even as the thills 
dropped and rang their bells, ambled away. When his 
clumsy hindquarters had vanished, the child sat straining 
her eyes for other objects in vain. The barn seemed to her 
an immense, crowded cavern. The acrid warmth of stall 
ammonia, the brute smell from living hides took her by 
the throat; but to these gradually succeeded the delicate, 
herbal fragrance of a haymow. ° Noises encompassed her 
like a movement of ghosts—the bony rattle and clash of 
horns gently struck together by accident, chains jingling 
as in a prison, the thud of an impatient hoof, the gnawing 
of strong teeth on the edge of a crib. Some wooden 
trapdoor was flung back with a hollow slam. Unseen horses 
neighed immediately, even before they heard the rasping 
of cracked corn in a wooden scoop; then followed every- 
where a steady champing and crunching, till this in turn was 
smothered by the rustle of dry leaves shaken down from 


stall to stall. (Continued on Page 80) 


ta “My! Whata Sleazy, Tawdry Piece o’ Dress Goods!’’ That Lady Cried. 


“So Turrible Red Toot And Her So Pindlin’!”’ 
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romantic spectacle. Clad in volumi- 

nous golf trousers and hip boots, 
with a red bandanna tied around his head 
to take the place of a golf cap—which 
had not then been invented—and with 
a large collection of lethal weapons con- 
spicuously displayed on all portions of 
his body, as well as cunningly concealed 
in his boots, trousers, belt, shirt, sleeves 
and headdress, he roamed the Spanish 
Main, making himself generally obnox- 
ious to all law-abiding persons and steal- 
ing or destroying almost everything that 
wasn’t either bolted to the ground or 
constructed of noninflammable material. 
His favorite sport was climbing over the 
bulwarks of a helpless vessel with a carv- 
ing knife between his teeth, dissecting 
all the males in sight and carrying off all 
presentable females to relieve the labor 
shortage in filibuster circles. 

The word “filibuster’? was a corruption of the early 
Danish and German and French words from which came 
the English “‘freebooter.”’ A filibuster, then, was a free- 
booter, meaning that he freely booted everyone who would 
stand for being booted; and his was a risky life. He never 
knew when he was going to be cloven to the chine with a 
meat cleaver or perforated in the tenderest and most 
vulnerable section of his midriff by an errant bullet. 

Time went on, and a different breed of filibusters came 
into being. These later specimens were not so romantic as 
their predecessors, and frequently wore ancient hats with 
broken crowns, red suspenders, sleeve supporters, and 
trousers that were heavily frayed around the edges. 

Their general theory of existence was not unlike that of 
the earlier filibusters. By the exercise of guile, stratagem 
and well-applied force they sought to destroy or overturn 
the’established order of things. 

Their chief delight was to organize a revolution in a 
Central American republic, shoot holes in the palace of the 
regular army, and install themselves at the head of the 
works. We find Narciso Lopez leading a filibustering ex- 
pedition out of New Orleans to Cuba in 1850; and a little 
later we find William Walker filibustering out in California, 
first against the State of Sonora in Mexico and then 
against the Republic of Nicaragua. 


[Se filibuster of ancient days was a 


The Tolerated Rule of the Minority 


ALKER ruled Nicaragua for a time; but eventually 

he, like Lopez, became the repository of large numbers 
of anti-filibuster bullets and ceased his romantic activities 
with the utmost vigor. “ 

A more recent filibuster was Dynamite Johnny O’Brien, 
who ran cargoes of guns and ammunition out of Florida 
ports to the Cuban insurrectionists, pitting his ocean-going 
tug, The Three 
Hiniveviudess, 
against the en- 
tire Spanish 
Navy. Like all 
other filibusters 
before him, 
Dynamite 
Johnny was 
taking a long 
chance; for if 
the Spanish 
Navy had ever 
been able to get 
a gun muzzle 
against his tug 
it would have 
blown him to 
the approxi- 
mate altitude 
of the Great 
Dipper. 

Algain the 
passage of time 
resulted in pro- 
nounced 
changes. The 
modern filibus- 
ter, who is a 
purely Amer- 
ican product, is 
even less ro- 
mantic than his 
predecessors. 
To a certain 


Senator Morris Sheppard 
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Senator Thaddeus H. Caraway 


extent he seeks the same results that 
the earlier filibusters sought. Al- 
ways a member of a minority in a 
legislative body, he resorts to irreg- 
ular and high-handed tactics to 
wreck the plans and the action of 
a legally elected majority. Being 
eaught in the traffic jam that re- 
sults when the filibuster begins to 
boot ‘the object of his hatred, all 
other innocent measures that are 
following along in the same direc- 
tion are unable to move, and are 
booted to death by the careless fili- 
buster with a full measure of free- 
dom. 

The modern filibuster has in- 
herited a romantic name; but he 
has inherited none of the daring, 
dashing qualities that cast a glam- 
our around the earlier filibuster. 
Nothing about himis romantic. He 
ean, it is true, outtalk almost everyone on earth; but al- 
most invariably his talk is of such a boring nature that any 
insomnia victim who listened to it for over half an hour 
would fall into the deep and untroubled sleep of a tired 


_child. 


It is in the United States Senate, with its antiquated 
and worm-holed rules originally designed for the Senate 
when it was a body that handled a comparatively small 
amount of business, that the modern filibuster has ripened 
to a full-blown fruit—a fruit, it might be remarked in 
passing, that is so full-blown that it is extremely soft 
and squashy in spots, and fit only to be dropped carefully 
into the ash can or some kindred receptacle. 

In order that these matters may be made 
perfectly clear, it should be explained 
that the word ‘‘filibuster,’’ which 
originally meant the individual 
freebooter, has in modern times 
been applied to the act of 
legislative freebooting; and 
the individual who does 
the freebooting is now 
known as a filibusterer. 
When a filibusterer is 
engaged in a filibuster 
he is said to be filibus- 
tering. If the truth 
had been observed 
when these slight 
changes were made, the 
word would have been 
altered to ‘‘filibluster’’; 
and a person who par- 
ticipated in a filibluster 
would be known as a fili- 
blusterer, or one who is full 
of hot air. 

Stripped of the technicalities 
and the intricate language that are 
so popular in the Senate, a filibuster, as 
carried on in that august chamber, is pro- 
longed speechmaking on the part of a mi- 
nority of the senators for the purpose of 
preventing a majority of the senators from voting on a 
measure that is pleasing to the majority and distasteful to 
the minority. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, such a state of affairs is 
improper, unjust, unfair and unreasonable. Filibustering 
is not, as our English cousins are wont to remark, cricket. 

This nation and its institutions are built around the 
theory that a majority of the nation’s citizens are qualified 
to say how they shall be governed. This theory may be 
right and it may be wrong, but so long as it is the accepted 
theory, the majority is entitled to rule. Yet when six or 
eight or ten senators, toward the end of a session of Con- 
gress, make up their minds to conduct a filibuster against 
a measure that fifty senators wish to pass into law, they 
can prevent a vote on that measure and thus prevent the 
majority from ruling. 

Let us consider, for example, the filibuster conducted in 
the Senate during the closing days of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, which faded into history on March 4, 1923, 
without any noticeable ululations of sorrow or regret on 
the part of the populace. 

The matter against which the filibuster was directed 
was the Shipping Bill. Now the Shipping Bill is a dead 
cogn, as one might say—deader, in fact, than a door nail, 
which for some occult reason has long been regarded as 
the deadest thing in the animal, vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms—and there is no desire to disturb its moldering 
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Senator J. Thomas Heflin 


Senator Reed, a tall, imperious figure with 
close-cropped white hair, a lowering brow, a 
hoarse and threatening voice, and a seemingly 
strong dislike of almost everyone in public life, 
starting with Woodrow Wilson_and Warren G. 
Harding and extending well down into the 
lower ranks of both political parties, wished it 
distinctly understood that he was not filibus- 
tering. No, indeed! Perish the thought; elec- 
trocute it; cremate it; scatter it to the four 
winds of heaven! He was merely seized with 
an overwhelming appetite for islands. He 
craved islands. He couldn’t be happy without 
islands. He longed, hankered, yearned and 
itched for islands. He pined and panted for 
them; he languished and faded for them. It 
was an all-consuming passion with him; and he 
wanted the other senators to realize that fact. 

“May I ask,” he demanded hoarsely at the 
beginning of his speech—‘“‘may I ask the Sen- 
ate to disabuse its 
mind of any thought 
that there is any 
purpose in any re- 
marks except to seek to impress 
the great importance of the ques- 
tion upon the Congress?’’ 

During Senator Reed’s attack 
of island worship the assistant 
filibusterers killed time in the ap- 
proved filibustering style, some- 
what as follows: 

A Democratic senator sug- 
gested that a quorum was not 
present, and asked fora roll call. 
After some bickering the read- 
ing clerk was ordered to call the 
roll. As soon as he began to do 
this the Democrats left their 
seats and repaired to the Demo- 
cratic cloakroom, accompanied 
by Senator Smith W. Brookhart, 
of Iowa, who wears the Repub- 
lican label. Safe in the confines 
of the cloakroom they refused 
to answer to their names when 
they were called. Only forty- 
two senators could be found to 
answer to their names, so a 
quorum was not present. 

Another Democratic senator 
promptly moved that the Sen- 
ate adjourn. A Republican 
senator blocked this easily by 
calling for the yeas and nays, 
so the roll had to be called again. 
After many minutes of talk and roll-calling the Senate 
refused to adjourn by a vote of twenty-nine to fourteen. 
The roll was then called again to find out whether a 
quorum had developed since it was learned a few min- 

utes before that a quorum was not present. Since 
the Democrats with their little near-Republican play- 
fellow, Senator Brookhart, were still lurking in the 
cloakroom, a quorum had not developed; so a Re- 
publican senator moved that the sergeant at arms be 
directed to request the presence of absent senators. 

A Democratic senator demanded the yeas and nays 
on this motion, and the roll was called once more. 
This roll call permitted the sergeant at arms to do 
the requesting; but when he entered the cloakroom 
and made his request of the Democrats, the Demo- 
crats gave him a more or less dignified senatorial razz, 
and politely instructed him to go chase himself. Even 
two Democratic senators, seated at their desks, chat- 
ting amiably, refused to make answer when their 
names were loudly called. 


The Cloakroom Round-Up 


ONSEQUENTLY a Republican senator moved 

that the sergeant at arms be directed to go out 
and hunt up absent senators, take them by the scruff 
of the neck and haul them back to the Senate. A 
Democrat demanded the yeas and nays on this mo- 
tion, and another roll call was enjoyed by all. 

The sergeant at arms prepared to go out on his 
scouting expedition, when another Democrat moved 
that the vote just taken be reconsidered, and de- 
manded the yeas and nays, and this resulted in an- 
other roll call. 

Having officially received his instructions, the ser- 
geant at arms rounded up the Democrats in the cloak- 
room. At the same time a Republican senator, who 
had been helping his country and his party by giving 
at that particularly inopportune moment a dinner for 
various other Republican senators, entered the cham- 
ber with some of his guests. A roll] call then showed 
fifty senators present, and fifty constitutes a quorum. 
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A Democratic senator promptly moved that the Senate 
take a recess, and another roll call was started. Where- 
upon the Democrats who had been dragged in by the ser- 
geant at arms sneaked away to the cloakroom again. 
Therefore the roll call showed that there wasn’t a quorum 
after all. But eventually a quorum was discovered. 

On February twenty-first, with ten legislative days 
remaining, Senator Reed, of Missouri, the ardent island 
lover, resumed his interrupted speech of the evening be- 
fore, and roared majestically and impressively concerning 
the beauties of the Isle of Pines, the inner thoughts of the 
inventor of the Monroe Doctrine, various happenings of 
the War of 1812, the French Revolution and the Boer War, 
British propaganda, and divers other matters closely and 
not so closely related to his pet subject of islands, and not 
in any way related to the Ship Subsidy Bill, which theo- 
retically was still before the Senate. 


Mr. Borah Talks About Russia 


HEN Senator Reed had quite exhausted the possi- 

bilities of the West Indies, to say nothing of exhausting 
his hearers, Senator Borah, of Idaho, rose and delivered a 
lengthy and powerful argument advocating the recog- 
nition of Soviet Russia by the United States. 

Senator Borah quoted numerous authorities to’ prove 
that life in Russia at the present time is one grand sweet 
song, and that the Administration, in refusing to recognize 
Russia, is endangering the welfare of the world. 

Some of Senator Borah’s sudden anxiety over Russia 
may have been due to the fact that the farmers out Idaho 
way are convinced that if the United States recognizes 
Russia they will automatically be supplied with a highly 
advantageous market for all their crops forever. And 
then, again, his anxiety may not have been due to that 

(Continued on Page 174) 
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“The Only Two Things in the House That I Can Really Call My Own, and You Stick Them Away as if You Were Ashamed of Them” — 


yes, chins, the determining feature of all faces—what 

chins can achieve when roused and what chins can do 
when preserving the usual status quo of well brought up, 
properly shaped chins; and how independently they can 
act of all other portions of the physiognomy, and so on and 
so forth, ad lib., ad chinfinitum. 

Consider primarily, therefore, the chin of Mr. Herbert 
Kalness. It is long, lean, thrust forward, almost in that 
mold that the vulgar-tongued call jimberjaws. To the 
most casual observer it denoted determination and aggres- 
siveness, and to those who study human nature it may also 
have suggested obstinacy, narrow-mindedness, a streak of 
vindictive temper and at times a certain pettiness in 
thought and act. Also, to those who had business dealings 
with him it indicated a willingness to hold on tight to the 
riches that moth and dust do corrupt, and to hew his busi- 
ness deals close down to the very last penny of what he 
might secure. 

Yet he was an honest man, an able man, and from a 
singularly hard and depressing childhood he had made him- 
self into such an able citizen of his native city that he was 
no longer referred to as “old Tom Kalness’ son—poor 
blood, the Kalnesses,’”’ but was spoken of in the newspapers 
and by his acquaintances as “‘ Mr. Herbert Kalness, one of 
our leading manufacturers.’’ Let no one sneer at this 
achievement. It is far easier for the proverbial camel 
to pass through the needle’s eye than to live down an 
unpleasant past right in the place where the past occurred, 
even though it is no fault of your own that your back- 
ground is cloudy. Herbert Kalness had done it. He was 
an excellent self-made man; but like so many of his kind, 
he took undue delight in his handiwork. 

He had married well. Which brings us to Elizabeth 
Kalness’ chin, for Elizabeth Kalness was his wife, and as 
she had been a slender, pretty laughing girl, so now she was 
a slender, pretty, not quite so laughing woman. Her chin 
still had its mischievous flickering dimple, was still round 
and essentially amiable, so much so that the aforemen- 
tioned casual beholder might be forgiven for not noticing 
it had an underlying form that denoted justice, generosity 
and considerable potential strength of character. 

With the chins of the three Kalness children—Aline, the 
girl, just nineteen; and Junior, the older boy, sixteen; and 
chubby Robert, of the hilarious age of eleven—we have no 
great concern. Suffice it to say that they took more after 


[ves is a story that has to do, basically, with chins— 


mother’s than after father’s, which may have been one 
reason why they were all handsome, popular children; and 
also why they were a little more in awe of their paternal 
parent’s tastes and will than is the usual modern juvenile. 

Yet they had restive moments, and this story really be- 
gins with one of them. For at the breakfast table—a 
typical American breakfast table, with coffee, grapefruit, 
rolls and bacon in evidence—Herbert Kalness was linger- 
ing a moment to discuss with his wife the problem of 
Junior’s future. 

“‘Tt’s all foolishness, his wanting to go to college. As 
soon as he’s through high school he can come right down 
to the factory and begin at the beginning as I did,”’ said 
Herbert Kalness. 

“But Junior feels so strongly that he wants to be an en- 
gineer, Herbert. He isn’t keen on the business; hasn’t any 
aptitude for it, he says.” 

“How can a boy of that age, totally unformed, ignorant 
of the world, know what he wants to do? He’s got a good 
mind for a youngster, I’ll admit that; but he’s got no idea 
of what the world is, sheltered and coddled as he’s always 
been. I’d been earning my own living for five years when 
I was his age. He’s never earned anything except a little 
pocket money. He’s had no contacts to mature him.” 

Mrs. Kalness opened her mouth to speak, but her hus- 
band forestalled her. 

“He won’t be through high school for another year, and 
then if he expects to cadge on me for four years more of 
loafing through college he’s very much mistaken. I am a 
plain man, with plain ideas. What was good enough for 
me is good enough for my son. This modern idea of a 
young fellow having to be taken care of until he’s a well- 
grown man is ridiculous. It’s largely to blame for the rot- 
tenness of the present generation. They’ve no sense of 
responsibility, no sense of decency, no idea of ——”’ 

Elizabeth had heard all this many times before. 

“But that isn’t true of our children, Herbert, and you 
know it,’’ she interposed quietly. ‘‘Junior can’t be an 
engineer without technical training. He thinks—he feels 
sure—that if you would see him through his freshman year 
he could manage the rest of it, by working summers and 
getting something to do part time for the other three years. 
Maybe he’d get a scholarship, too, for he really is clever. 
He takes after you in brains, dear.” 

This sop of flattery was received as his rightful due, and 
did not soften in the least Mr. Kalness’ views. 
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it was simply nonexistent. She couldn’t train Herbert to 
give up the nonexistent. Later, his habit of not giving up 
cheerfully had been a part of him, as much to be accepted 
as his coming home promptly at 6:30 every night and 
leaving at 8:30 every morning, rain or shine, and—well, 
she sighed again. Her perception of her husband seemed 
to her hopelessly belated. 

She left the kitchen, with lunch started, and walked 
through her house, looking at it with a new vision. It was 
a tribute everywhere to her ingenuity, her capable fingers, 
her contriving brain, her good taste. Herbert bought new 
furniture only when the old fell to pieces beneath him, so 
most of their household goods was the same with which 
they had started twenty years before. But with Esmee 
Lawrence’s beautiful home for her guide, Elizabeth Kal- 
ness had achieved wonders. She had not spared labor. 
She had painted walls and sawed off excrescences; had 
covered the hopeless chairs with good-looking ruched 
cretonne covers. She had dyed stuff for cushions, and one 
by one she had tactfully and silently removed the orna- 
ments to which Herbert Kalness clung. 

Two things alone she could not persuade him to dis- 
card—the crayon portrait of his father and a large brass 
cuspidor, which he insisted on preferring to an ash tray. 
These two eyesores still were in their living room; and, in 
spite of her own and Aline’s real anguish over them, 
seemed likely to remain there unless Herbert Kalness 
should untimely pass away. 

She looked at the cuspidor now, as her mind went round 
and round over the difficulty of breaking to Junior the news 
that his father was obdurate. How would the boy take it? 
Elizabeth Kalness knew well the heart of youth, with its 
infinite sensitiveness, its inability to compromise or sub- 
stitute, its blank despair over disappointment. She had 
been so much the buffer state between the autocratic rule 
of her husband and the growing independence of her chil- 
dren that she accepted the réle passively—until today. 
Today, somehow, was different. 

It was all very well to arbitrate about going to football 
games or a fraternity dance, but such matters were 
ephemeral and unimportant. Junior’s choice of a life 
work hinged on this present crisis. Passionately Elizabeth 
Kalness sympathized with her son. 

To do the thing for which you have the great desire, for 
which you feel yourself innately suited—it would make all 
the difference in the world between real life, joyous rich 
life, and a bare existence, discontented and fretted with a 
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sense of unfitness. Junior must be saved from that some- 
how; but a recollection of Herbert Kalness’ thrust-out 
chin as he delivered his ultimatum was discouraging. 

Thank goodness, Aline was away. Esmee Lawrence had 
taken her for a week to the Springs—one of the innumer- 
able little thoughtful kindnesses that their neighbor was 
always giving, with the excuse that since they had no chil- 
dren of their own, they must borrow the Kalness young- 
sters. Aline would not be back until the tempest was 
over—Junior’s tempest. 

Mrs. Kalness looked at the clock and saw that Junior 
would be home for lunch within the hour. He did not al- 
ways come; but today he would, for it had been under- 
stood between them that she would speak to his father 
after breakfast. At once she went hurriedly back to the 
kitchen and began to prepare French toast, as a slight con- 
solation. Junior loved French toast. It was hardly done 
before he came rushing in, hungry and eager. But at first 
glance of his mother his face sobered. 

“He won’t let me!” 

“No; he insists that you go into the factory with him. 
He wants you to begin this summer, and enter regularly 
as soon as you’re through high school. There, eat your 
lunch, Junior; we’ll talk it over.” 

There was a dear bond of understanding between Eliz- 
abeth Kalness and her older boy. Fond and proud as she 
was of Aline and Robert, Junior and his mother were more 
sympathetic by nature. 

“You see, Junior,’’ she began, “‘there’s a great deal to 
be said for your father’s view. He has his business that 
he’s built up all by himself from nothing—slaved at it. 
You’ve no idea now hard he’s worked, and it’s only natural 
to want his oldest son to share it with him.” 

Junior grinned a little ruefully. 

“Tt’s no use, mums. You can’t put it over. I’m not 
going to do it. I’m going to work with Mr. Lawrence’s 
outfit next summer, and if father’s sore at me he'll just have 
to lump it.’’ 

“You mustn’t speak that way about your father, and 
you mustn’t decide too hastily. Oh, Junior, if I could only 
make you see how dreadful it would be to—to cut yourself 
off from your father, to be intolerant of his views and am- 
bitions, just because they don’t coincide with yours!”’ 

“Mother, do you think he’s right?”’ 

“No,’”’ said Elizabeth Kalness, smiling, ‘‘I don’t. But 
maybe I’m too indulgent with you. I think you’ll make a 

(Continued on Page 90) 


His Famity, Looking Like a Group of Hobos; His Home, Qualified as Leading Exhibit of a Museum of Bad Taste ‘ 
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HERE are 
few experi- 
ences thatstir 


men more than to 
take an active part 
in a highly devel- 
oped all-round 
boom, or even 
merely to watch it. 
Mining, oil, real 
estate, whole cit- 
ies—it is all the 
same. There may 
be an aftermath of 
grief, or there may 
not. Warranted or 
unwarranted, solid 
or hollow, it’s the 
life while it lasts. 

Not that the 
country has been 
bothered over- 
much with excite- 
ments in the last 
few years. This 
spring, it is true, 
has seen a marked 
return to business 
activity, but from 
early in 1920 until 
very recently de- 
flation if not de- 
pression was more 
characteristic of 
business opera- 
tions than anything in the nature of a boom. Yet during 
all that period, and right up to the present, there has been 
one such phenomenon, more substantial possibly than the 
word “‘boom” indicates, but presenting precisely the same 
lusty, conscious and unabashed sensations, an extraordi- 
nary and almost unprecedented pouring of population, 
money and prosperity into one section of the country, and 
more particularly into one city. 

It may be that, even in the last few years, features of 
growth of several cities have been of more dramatic inter- 
est or economic importance than this aspect of the Los 
Angeles boom which it is proposed to describe. It may be 
that other cities have resisted depression as effectively. 
I do not know. 

All that is put down here is an account of what is not 
only a passing strange and humanly picturesque phenome- 
non but one whose consequences are of surprising industrial 
and financial import—namely, the more than transfer, the 
veritable migration or pilgrimage of wealth from almost 
everywhere into one section of the country. 

Pouring money into a place from the outside is some- 
thing like putting yeast into dough or a kick into the New 
Year’s punch. Something is likely to happen. If only 
enough people with enough money continue, over a period 
of years, to move into a community from the outside and 
then convert their money into lots, buildings, factories, 
bank deposits, bonds, stocks and mortgages, the conse- 
quences are quite likely to be well worth observing. 


Wartime Depression in Los Angeles 


OR it can be safely assumed that the rapid growth of 

this particular section, the wave of prosperity it has en- 
joyed, the boom symptoms it has been experiencing are 
very closely connected with the golden inflow from the 
outside. 

Now it may be that Los Angeles and its surrounding and 
tributary portions of Southern California did not consti- 
tute the only white spot during the period of business 
losses from which the country is now so rapidly emerging. 
But it has been a white spot to a degree and for reasons 
that cannot but stir both curiosity and inquiry. 

Los Angeles, it should be recalled, was at a very low ebb 
in the last year of the war. Building permits had fallen to 
a half or even a third of what they were before 1914, and 
in 1918 amounted to only about one-twentieth of what 
they are today. 

With the exception of two or three shipyards and some 
additional orders for boilers in a local ironworks, the war 
was fought mechanically from almost any and every part 
of the country except Southern California. Except for the 
shipyards, practically no new plants or additions to plants 
were erected for war purposes. It is true that during these 
years there was carried on much business in agriculture of 
all kinds, oil production, motion-picture production, a 
modest amount of small diversified manufacturing, and 
such business as arises from mining in other parts of the 
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state and in adjoining states which normally goes to this 
instead of to other centers. 

But nevertheless there was uneasiness among the people 
of California because they were subscribing to bonds and 
paying taxes, and the Government was spending it all in 
Eastern munition centers. Henry 8S. McKee, one of the 
more experienced bankers in the southern part of the state 
and president of the state bankers’ association, has pointed 
out that this was an unfounded fear, that though his state 
did not sell armament it sold food in prodigious quantities, 
and thus benefited in the same sense as the munition centers. 

“Tt therefore turned out—though it is but little under- 
stood—that California got part of its bond and tax money 
back again by selling beans to a miner in Arizona, who 
produced copper that was finally turned into a shell casing 
at Bridgeport. The important fact is that, under the 
principle of the division of labor, we profit most by produc- 
ing those things we can produce with the greatest economy 
and abundance.” 

But it was rather difficult to reason things out in this 
sensible fashion when, in 1914, the market for real estate 
in Los Angeles suddenly went perfectly dead and thou- 
sands of skilled mechanics, during the subsequent years of 
the war, went back East to take jobs at high wages in 
Eastern munition centers because they had been thrown 
out of employment by the closing down of the local build- 
ing trades. To quote the head of one banking firm: 

“For several years the real-estate slump was a terror. 
One office building, put up in 1913 and a little bit off center, 
did not meet interest charges until 1920. In 1915 or 1916 
I was begged to take more office space in this building. 
Now I can’t get a single foot at any price. One estate with 
heavy local interests was considered busted one and a half 
years ago; now it is working out all right.” 

““We were right down to first principles,” said a bank 
president of discriminating sagacity and forty years of 
practical experience in the state. “‘The water was entirely 
squeezed out. From ten to fifteen thousand mechanics left 
for the war industries of the East because they could get no 
employment here, and there were, of course, many vacant 
houses. We slowed down immediately in 1914. Then con- 
ditions improved somewhat when the European demand 
for dried fruits developed, but when this country entered 
the war we shut right up tight, in which respect we were 
quite unlike San Francisco.” 

“We are the white spot now because of the law of aver- 
ages,’ said a man whois not only one of the chief executives 
of an important financial institution but a director in many 
other concerns. ‘“‘It is as natural and legitimate that we 
should be the white spot now as it is for water to seek its 
level or for the establishment of any other balancein Nature. 

“Other parts of the country were booming during the 
war. But we suffered the agonies of the damned. From 
1914 to nearly 1920 there were six solid years of hell. 
We're the white spot, all right, but we were in the depths, 
clear down and out. I know one financial institution which 
worked four times as hard in 1918 to gain one-fifteenth of 
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2 Residential Haven 
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contrary, this is probably the least 


This is What People Want to Retire To 


For the most part the people who come are those who 
can afford to. Asa result there has been going on in effect, 
on a constantly increasing scale, a transfer to Southern 
California of a substantial fraction of the net profits of 
agriculture, industry and commerce that have been made 
in other parts of the country. In a sense the statement is 
true that this section is coming to bear the same relation 
to others that the residential streets of a manufacturing 
city bear to the city at large. 

I do not mean by this necessarily that the residential 
quarters of Southern California are more attractive than 
those of other states. That question does not enter into 
this article. What the statement means is that in the Los 
Angeles region in general, as well as in other parts of 
Southern California, there is going on apace a really re- 
markable concentration of the sort of people who do in the 
course of time naturally retire to the residential quarters 
of every town and city. 

In other words, there gravitates toward this region a 
constant succession of crops, as it were, of retiring per- 
sons—farmers from the Middle West, and manufacturers, 
merchants and business and professional men in general 
from all parts of the country. It may have been true once 
that the only crop besides oranges was the tourist crop, but 
today the men and women who are seeking homes in their 
declining years, or at least after they have made a stake, 
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are the ones who constitute just as real 
a factor. 

As people make a stake they pick up 
and move; at least a very considerable 
proportion of them do. They seek a new 
home as they are able to retire, and that 
ability is pretty much dependent upon 
the possession of money. These people 
can hardly be called tourists. Many of 
them start as such, but there is a con- 
tinual conversion of tourists into perma- 
nent residents. 

One of the old-time, experienced bank- 
ers in Los Angeles said to me in a rather 
puzzled way that though the inflow is 
unceasing now it amounted to very little 
thirty years ago. There need be no sur- 
prise about that. In the intervening 
years there has been carried on one of 
the most persistent boosting campaigns 
in history to accomplish the very pur- 
pose that has been brought about. But 
even that is a small factor compared 
with another development much more 
fundamental in character. ’ 

The crop of retiring persons has natu- 
rally increased with national wealth. It 
was small thirty years ago, or even 
twenty or ten years ago, because na- 
tional wealth was relatively slight. It is tremendous today 
because of the accumulation of fortunes, both large and 
small. It is nothing but part and parcel of the increased 
distribution of wealth that has been going on in the last 
generation. 

Now the suggestive aspect of this whole movement is 
that people retire at the most liquid moment of their lives. 
The Iowa or Illinois farmer who has disposed of the old 
homestead and taken back a mortgage, or the little man- 
ufacturer in the Ohio town who has sold out to the 
trust—these people seek a home where there is less ice and 
slush, and they seek it in a financial condition that cannot 
fail to have an important effect upon the community into 
whichthey move. Forthe one moment in a man’s life when 
he is in a cash position, or its equivalent in negotiable and 
liquid securities, is when he has sold out his business and 
divorced himself from business cares and ties. 


A Picturesque Invasion 


F COURSE notall the retiring farmers and business men 

go to Southern California by any manner of means. 
Florida and other portions of the South Atlantic Coast get 
their big quota of Northerners. The city of Washington is 
becoming more of a home for the well-to-do of every sec- 
tion, and New York City in all likelihood far exceeds all 
other points as a 
lodestone for new- 
comers of every de- 
scription, while the 
majority of men 
who retire still 
probably stay in 
their own or a 
near-by city. 

No, the descent 
of the retired man 
of means upon 
Southern Califor- 
nia is picturesque 
enough without ex- 
aggerating it. Los 
Angeles may or 
may not have more 
idle men of means 
than any other city 
of its size in the 
world; one would 
be inclined to say 
that it has quite 
enough of them. 
Indeed a cursory 
glance at its con- 
gested streets, 
shops, cafeterias, 
utilities and sub- 
urbs would lead 
even the mostskep- 
tical to accept at 
their face value— 
at the present mo- 
ment, at least— 
most of the words 
of the Chamber of 
Commerce: 

“The newcom- 
ers spring from all 
(Continued on 
Page 134) 
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HERE was seething consterna- 
[Mion on the lot of the Magnifi- 

cent Pictures Corporation. In 
one moment it was pursuing its 
stridently colorful way, with a 
thousand actors, in garish garb and ghastly hue of face, 
swarming under the California sunlight through all the 
streets and avenues and outdoor sets, from Rome on the 
green hill to the South Sea Island in the dry ravine; and 
all was gay, carefree, happy. In the next moment a pall 
like a blanket of dark gray fog settled over the place, re- 
ducing happiness to apprehension and gay chatter to 
furtive whispers—and all this because the Old Man had 
arrived from New York unexpectedly! 

Cheeks blanched, eyes paled and limbs grew cold, as 
always when David Schusshel arrived without the hanging 
of the floral Welcome over the gateway, and the string- 
ing of garlands and the strewing of posies, so to speak; for, 
of course, this meant a shake-up; and speculation, true to 
form, ran rife. Jake Steinberg, the dark-visaged G. M., 
had been sent for immediately. He would be fired. That 
would be first, naturally; and all his enemies felt a thrill 
of satisfaction, which made it unanimous, for a G. M. has 
sycophants, but no friends. But who would take his place, 
and what would happen to them when the change was 
made? Shiver and shake, quiver and quake! 

Radio is a sluggard compared to the speed of gossip on 
a motion-picture lot. A thrill like a chill passed over the 
M. P. C. at the exact instant in which big Jake hurried 
into the Old Man’s private office, with a green pallor 
springing so swiftly under his pasty dark skin that the 
heavy circles beneath his eyes seemed freshly inked. 

“Look here, Jake, what do you think you’re running out 
here?”’ inquired Mr. Schusshel in his softly unctuous 
voice. Nice, kindly looking little old man he was; modest 
and diffident in appearance, and with benevolence to all 
mankind expressed in his gentle smile and mild yellow 
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BY ARTHUR 
eyes. ‘‘You’re running a tea party, maybe, or a stars and 
directors’ ball, or some kind of a fancy function like that?” 

“I’m keeping the cost down all I can,’’ returned the 
pained voice of Steinberg, who, with an instant knowledge 
of what had brought Schusshel on this abrupt visit, 
wasted no time on wordy conjecture. “I knew your 
annual statement would bring you out.” 

“Then if you knew it, why didn’t you do something 
about it?’”’ demanded the Old Man. “Our pictures cost us 
15 per cent more this year than last, and our sales have 
dropped off 25. Now, I ask you, who is responsible for 
that? And now I'll give you the answer—the general 
manager!” 

The flat-stomached, long-necked, spindle-shanked boy 
on duty outside the door clasped his bony hands together 
and writhed his entire gangling body in a genuflection of 
joy, while the radiantly cheerful grin for which Izzy 
Iskovitch was famous pushed at his ears for room to 
spread. Though only nineteen, Izzy was the proud owner 
and brilliant manager of the most colossal motion-picture 
plant in the world—in futurity, that is—and as the 
potentially successful such, he disapproved of Jake. Any 
time that the sprouting magnate had offered earnestly 
meant advice out of his vast future experience, Steinberg 
had rejected it with scorn and profanity. Also, during the 
two years in which the boy had been confidential flunky to 
the Old Man, the general manager had treated him as a 
lowly lobbygow, a bringer of sandwiches, a target for 
temper; and though Izzy’s cheerfulness remained a glaze 
uncracked, Jake Steinberg was laying up for himself a 
worm-turning of passionate proportions; and trouble to 
Jake was easy for Izzy to bear. 
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“I Cannot Leave Now. I Would Lose My Inspiration. Tell Mr. Schusshel it Will be Necessary for Him to Wait.’? The Boy Stared at Him Aghas 
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Pir Simp! Are You the G. M. Around Here or Not?’’ 


his soul. “It did more than 
that; it put’em on the map, and 
Block’s been outselling me. This 
past two years I lost a million 
dollars and a half, cold, out 
of my profits. Y’understand, 
that’s no joke! Another two 
years like that and I’ll 
be broke.”’ 

“You bet you!”’ 
agreed Izzy hastily. 
“Now, say, listen! The 
Earthwide dug up this 
old picture and re- 
wrote it. Where they 
had ten horses before, 
they put in fifty; 
where they had twenty 
extras, they put in a 
hundred; where the 
girl fell in the grate 
and got burned, they 
made it a forest fire; 
where the old picture 
cost twenty thousand 
dollars, they made the 
new one cost a hun- 
dred and seventy-five 
thousand, and said it 
cost half a million. 
Same picture, you get 
me, only bigger and 
better! Now, we own a old story 
called Body and Soul. It’s by 
Ornsby Curtis, that’s made such a 
hit in pictures the past couple of 
years that you can’t buy his stories 
hardly. 

“We made a cheap little pro- 
gram picture out of it a long time 
ago, and called it A Blazing Heart, 

that sold big.”’ 

“‘T remember it.”” Schusshel smiled in fond reminiscence. 
“Tt had a lot of heart interest. It made people cry.” 

“Tt’ll do it again, only more! We'll call it by Ornsby’s 
title, and that makes it a new story. Then looky, where 
the Earthwide used fifty horses in The Queen’s Disgrace, 
we'll use a hundred in Body and Soul; where they used a 
hundred extras, we’ll use three hundred, or maybe four or 
five; where they made theirs cost a hundred and seventy- 
five thousand, we’ll make ours cost two hundred and fifty 


thousand, and say it cost a million; then ours’ll be bigger 
and better than theirs!”’ 

“Huh!” grunted Steinberg, irritated beyond measure 
that Schusshel glowed with a reflection of the boy’s en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘You might try that twenty times and have 
twenty flops; and twenty times two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars is five million!” 

“And if you’d ’a’ made it forty flops, Jake, it would ’a’ 
been ten millions we lost already!’’ retorted Izzy hotly. 
“T guess you kinda lost your nerve, Jake, so there’s no 
use your tryin’ it.”” He hesitated, with a little catch in his 
breath, then he plunged on: “Mr. Schusshel, if you’ll 
let me general manage this picture I’ll turn you out a 
bigger and better that’ll get the money—or may I never 
see my name on the billboards Isidor Iskovitch Presents!” 

The general manager and the boss both looked at the 
boy, startled. With his slight, gangling figure, and his 
curly hair, and the pink in his olive cheeks and the youth- 
ful curve at the corners of his lips, there was something 
absurdly presumptuous in his proposition; but David 
Schusshel, a shrewd handler of human material, saw in the 
crystalline earnestness of the dark brown eyes a glimpse 
of the Isidor Iskovitch to come. 

 Rilkdoninige 

Steinberg, lighting a cigarette, broke the match between 
his fingers. Izzy clasped his bony hands together. 

“Listen, Mr. Schusshel, you mean I’m to manage Body 
and Soul?”’ 

“Great Scott, no!’’ interposed the G. M., with an 
appealing look to Schusshel. ‘“He’s too young; he hasn’t 
experience enough! You can’t afford to take a chance 
with a quarter of a million dollars!” 

“Say, Jake Steinberg, this dicker is between Mr. 
Schusshel and me!”’ shrilled the boy, his whole lank figure 
tensed; and his voice was full of suddenly loosed passion. 
“This is my chance, and don’t you butt in! I’m gonna be 
the biggest motion-picture producer in the business some 
day, and I got to get started. I’ve earned a better job 
and I’m gonna have it! Didn’t I, Mr. Schusshel?”’ 

“Sure!” returned Schusshel, who was fully as emotional 
as Izzy, and as susceptible to emotion. ‘“‘It wouldn’t be 
the first time I risked a quarter of a million dollars and 
got flops,’’ and here he cast an accusing glance at Jake. 
“Of course I’ll keep an eye on it myself, Izzy, and the 
production manager will have his say, and Steinberg and 
the business manager, and we'll get a continuity writer and 
a cutter and a title writer of experience, and a director 
that can.be trusted. But it’ll be your picture, Izzy, and 
you supervise it; and if you get away with it good, I’ll 
say you’ve earned a fine job, the finest I can give you.” 

(Continued on Page 52) 


“Will You be So Kind as to Tell Me Where I Shall Find Mr. Isidor Iskovitch?’’ Inquired the Stranger 
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HE head of 
the firm had 
written to his 


brother in New 
York regarding 
Miss Tanner: 

I’m sending over 
our Miss Tanner for 
the job; a good, 
hard, sensible 
woman whom you 
canrely on. Sheun- 
derstands all the 
business, and she’s 
one of those females 
who never had a 
day’s nonsense in 
her life. I never 
knew why the Al- 
mighty made her 
sort, but it’s a good 
thing for us business 
men that He did. 

Don’t try to keep 
her, though you'll 
think her a jewel as 
far as business goes. 
I want her over on 
this side. Sheissail- 
ing on the Havi- 
land, and you might 
pay her the compli- 
ment of letting one 
of your clerks meet 
her. 

Miss Tanner sat 
at a smallish table 
among all the 
other tables, little 
and big, that filled 
the great dining 
saloon. She had 
put on the dark 
blue dinner frock 
with which she 
had provided her- 
self, and the sea 
air had not yet 
taken from her 
hair the first crisp- 
ness of the wave 
that a London 
hairdresser had 
put in only that 
morning. Her 
cleverish face, with its look of trained patience, was sof- 
tened painstakingly by a dusting of the best powder she had 
ever bought from Bond Street. The hair was gray and the 
face wore the unmassaged lines that forty-four years of life 
and twenty-seven years of business had sketched upon it. 

The ship was moving slowly as yet, easily and flexibly. 
She hardly oscillated. 

At Miss Tanner’s table were a deaf old lady of sixty and 
aremarkably plain mother of a plainer little girl. The chief 
steward, when he had seen and summed up the lady of 
sixty, the plain mother and plain child and Miss Tanner, 
had allotted them a table together. They seemed to his 
mind, ever exercised with this problem of tactful seating, 
to suit each other to admiration. Miss Tanner responded 
courteously to the feminine advances of her table mates, 
and when she spoke to the child she called her darling. 

The ship carried a good orchestra, and it was playing. 

“Ts this your first ocean voyage?’’ the old lady asked. 

Miss Tanner assented into the ear trumpet. 

““You might be in a London restaurant, mightn’t you?”’ 
said the mother of the child agreeably. 

“You might, indeed,’’ replied Miss Tanner more agree- 
ably yet. 

The plain child splashed her gravy in a sudden fit of 
pique over a fancied neglect. Miss Tanner knew nothing 
about children. : 

“Little darling,” she said courteously. 

She looked out with a naive and growing excitement 
over the throbbing saloon. The whole of this world 
throbbed; she felt it—the ship, these hundreds of people 
making brief acquaintance with one another, the plaintive 
violins with the richer undercurrent of piano accompani- 
ment. The night throbbed; it was warm; several ports 
were open; and if you looked through them you saw a 
dark blue sky holding out thousands of pin-point lights, 
also throbbing, over a dark blue sea. 

It seemed a long while since the train journey of the 
morning, preceded by the hurried last dash into the office, 
the cordial leave-taking of the head of the firm; and fol- 
lowed by the pleasant reception of his telegraphed good 
wishes awaiting her in her cabin on the ship. The tele- 
gram was a surprise; it was most gratifying; it showed 
how highly she was appreciated; it warmed the heart. 


She Knew That Murder, Despair, Hate and Love Were All in the Tiny Cabin With Them ‘ 


Only, peeping curiously through the open doors of other 
cabins as she passed, she had seen flowers; flowers and 
flowers and flowers; and gilt baskets of foolishly expensive 
fruit, and boxes of chocolates. She saw other women re- 
ceiving these. 

Miss Tanner looked out over the dining saloon. Most 
of the other tables were decorated with pretty women. She 
saw, not far from her, delighting the men on either side, 
a slender, subtle woman, very dark, not young—perhaps, 
so Miss Tanner suddenly sensed in her curiously awakened 
interest, no younger than herself—but a born queen. 
Yes! A born queen! And her clothes—her slender, in- 
triguing clothes 

Miss Tanner saw uniforms; she saw dark blue monkey 
jackets and gold lace and fine linen—some of the ship’s 
officers. It was one of the crack ships of a crack line. 

She rather wished She rather wondered She 
rather wondered, sitting there, why it was that all her life 
it had seemed natural when she left the office for her 
lunch to go at once to a table with other women if there 
were none entirely vacant; why it had always seemed 
natural to choose a railway carriage with Ladies Only 
marked upon it; why it had immediately appeared fit to 
the chief steward to place her at a table with a deaf old 
lady and a plain mother and child. 

She rather wished and wondered —— Yet so it always 
had been. 

“Are you intending to stay in America?” asked the deaf 
old lady. 

“T am going over merely on business for my firm,” said 
Miss Tanner into the ear trumpet. 


iI 


ISS TANNER sat in her allotted chair on deck. On 

one side of her reposed the deaf old lady; on the other 
reclined an aged seasick spinster whom the deck steward 
had thought a suitable neighbor for Miss Tanner, 

The ship was now out alone upon the ocean, moving over 
it fleetly yet lazily, like a great lonely swan. That is how 
she seemed to Miss Tanner—this sophisticated hive carry- 
ing two thousand people across three thousand miles of 
space. To Miss Tanner, the ship carried all romance upon 
her broad back. But the romance was other people’s, 
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“Curious,” said the seasick sping 
people make acquaintance on these sh 
good enough for an opening.” ;. 

She looked with a jaundiced eye a 
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The ship’s doctor, who walked besi 
so too. Miss Tanner’s heart, for 
give, jumped and fell. It fell and fe 
woman go by. q 

She heard the voice on her left 
Camardine; she has a cabin near m 
ardess her name. She is a widow 
always tell widows. My word! T 
her cabin! J saw it as I went by. 
is going to keep quiet, or I sha 
I always am.” - 

The deaf old lady prodded Mis 
trumpet. j 

“Are you likely to be seasick, my 

“T hope not,’’ said Miss Tanner 

“Are you making a long stay im 4| 
left-hand neighbor. 

“T am merely running over on 
said Miss Turner. mY 
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ISS TANNER ached. Physi 
before, standing in full omn 
home from work she had frequi 
Sometimes after a press of wo 
position was now a proud and ft 
been dog-weary to the very mi 
was to feel stale and to feel tir 
suffered such a strange ache as this 
malaise. It was all very well to rem! 
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“Tt is rather a pretty sight, isn’t it?’’ he said, indicating 
the dancers. 

Miss Tanner lied, and answered, “I love watching other 
people dance.” 

He smiled. 

“But it is very hot,” he said, and with a little bow he 
rose and went out upon deck. 

Never once in her life had Miss Tanner pursued any man 
even in thought, yet two minutes after he had vanished 
from her sight she rose and, with a faint excuse to her 
companions, she also went out. She went into the warm 
night of stars and dark. 

The deck was not deserted by any means. She could 
hear low voices, laughter, from this corner and that corner. 
Shadowy ‘forms leaned against the side, and cigar ends 
glowed. The sound of the violins pursued Miss Tanner as 
she walked irresolutely up the deck, drowned in her own 
emotions as in the deep sea itself. 

She passed him three times, walking slowly, before he 
spoke. It must have been her eyes upon him in the dark 
that made him realize her as the quiet stranger whose ball 
of silk he had restored a few minutes before. 

She had resolved desperately to compel him to stop and 
speak to her, and he stopped and spoke. She had a sensa- 
tion of overwhelming triumph in this silent communica- 
tion, this telepathy so new to her. 

“You are tired of watching other people dance?”’ he 
said hesitantly, with a smile in his voice. 

“Yes,’’ said Miss Tanner quietly. “It made me feel 
more lonely than I was already.’”’ And in the darkness 
she felt rather than saw his sudden poise of attention. 

“Tt does,’’ he agreed. Then, “I—I am afraid I don’t 
dance at all.” 

“Oh, neither do I,’’ said Miss Tanner. 

Then—it was her will—as if by common consent they 
turned together and slowly paced the deck. 

‘A fine ship,’”’ he said gently. 

“Wonderful,’”’ she murmured; ‘wonderful.’ 

“Ts this your first trip over?”’ 
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“Yes,’’ and again she said, this time to give herself, the 
nondescript lonely woman, prestige in his eyes, “I am 
only going over for a few weeks on business for my firm.” 

““Ah! You are one of the clever women?”’ 

“TI,” began Miss Tanner—‘‘I think they trust me. 
They are sending me over on a rather important errand.” 

“Ah,” he mused. Then, in his quiet, tired, interested 
voice, ‘‘I wonder if any business really seems important to 
a woman.” 

“No,” said Miss Tanner; ‘‘but it—it does very well.” 

She spoke the truth just as she saw it at that moment, 
for the first time. 

“That sounds rather brave,’’ he mused. 

“Now you are just making a virtue for me of my 
necessity,’’ said Miss Tanner. 

“As you were sitting in that room,” he said, “doing 
your—what kind of work is it?” 

“Crochet.” 

“What were you thinking?” 

In the dark with this gentle stranger Miss Tanner found 
herself a fairly fluent new vocabulary. 

“T was thinking that the graces and—and giddiness and 
glamour of life are rather beautiful.”’ 

“Strange that I was thinking the same thing too.” 

““‘T_I was envying those women.” 

“In a way I was envying the men.”’ 

“But you dH 

Butele 

“You are a man—a man can have everything.” 

“No—no. Circumstances, temperament—all may com- 
bine to make him miss his way to what you called the 
glamour of life.” P 

“I dare say I have been foolish,” said Miss Tanner. 
“‘T—_I’ve always been very keen to get on. I have a dear 
little flat now in Bloomsbury. I thought I had all a 
sensible woman wanted. But perhaps no woman is 
entirely sensible under her skin.”’ 

“T know,” he said, ‘that no man is.”’ 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Each Night, While the Others Danced, They Went Up to the Boat Deck to Commune With the Stars and Each Other 
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A Remembrance 
of Their Early Struggle Together, the Rough Time He Had 
Given Her in Those Days—Poor Child—Stirred His Compassion 


any more. I’m off!”’ These words, spoken fretfully, 

almost passionately, by a young man with a fair 
freckled face and flame-red hair, rang out in the editor’s 
room of The Daily Record. 

It was a room in which no one had the right, nor as a 
rule the inclination, to speak passionately, except the 
editor himself, who now sat back in his carved-oak chair 
before a Jacobean table—sham antique, but rather hand- 
some—with raised eyebrows and a queer ironical smile on 
his melancholy, haggard-looking face. 

Edward Dalton, managing editor of The Daily Record, 
did not often allow himself to get angry. His sarcasm was 
sufficiently terrifying to his staff without the need of loud 
speech or table thumping. Now, when his own son, 
nominally a subeditor but always a rebel, announced his 
decision to throw up his job, Dalton merely showed by a 
little tinge of color creeping up his neck to the tips of his 
ears that he was deeply annoyed. 

He answered quietly, with a kind of sharp edge to his 
voice: “‘Better shut the door, hadn’t you, if you propose 
to make a scene?” 

It was not the first scene that had happened between 
them, in this very room, since his son had come back after 
the war, grown from a boy to a man, almost a stranger to 
him, rather nervy, bitter in his way of speech, hating an 
indoor life, inefficient and insubordinate as a subeditor, and 
full of whims and crankiness. Before he had earned his 
first month’s salary he had announced his marriage to an 
artist girl—he had picked her up in a rowdy set at Chel- 
sea—and they had just had their first baby in the cottage 
at Leatherhead, which he pretended to prefer to his 
father’s house in Lowndes Square. 

The boy shut the door with an angry shove and stood 
there in a sulky way, smoking an old pipe and reminding 
his father of the days when he used to be a shock-headed 
Peter, protesting that his nurse was a nasty cat because 
she insisted on poking out his ears with a hard towel. 

““My last night!” he said. “I can’t stand that ass 
Pinney any more. I’ll forfeit a month’s screw.”’ 

“That’s all right,” said Dalton coldly. ‘‘But what am I 
going to tell your mother? She’s worried to death about 
you already.” 

Young Frank shrugged his shoulders uneasily. 

“No need to worry, father. Meg and I are perfectly 
happy. I can always earn a bit as a free lance. I’m learn- 
ing the trick of short stories.” 

““A poor game,” said Edward Dalton. ‘I know what 
free-lance work means—constant disappointment, endless 
worry. Better stick it out here, Frank.” 

The boy shook his head and said, “Me for liberty and a 
clean life!” 


| OOK here, father, I can’t stand this poisonous place 


“Tt puts me into a dif- 
ficult position with Brock- 
ham,’’said Dalton. “What 
the dickens am I to tell 
him?” 

The name of the proprietor of The Daily Record 
seemed to enrage the red-headed boy. 

“‘T’d like to tell him a few things myself. By Jove, 
I would!”’ . 

““What things?’ asked his father. “ What’s your 
trouble, barring laziness?” 

The boy took a short, sharp breath, as though 
about to get something rather oppressive off his 
chest. 

“‘T’d like to tell him what I think of this house 
of lies, this cesspool of sex stuff, this manufactory of 
faked news, this stirring pot of world strife, this 
pander shop of mob passion, this brewer’s vat of 
poison gas, this propaganda agency of the next 
war!” 

Edward Dalton laughed grimly at his son’s out- 
burst. 

“T didn’t know you had such a genius for head- 
lines. I’ve never observed them in your copy. Well, 
if you’ve made up your mind % 

He bent over his desk and smoothed out the proof 
of a leading article. Young Frank Dalton was not 
near enough to the desk to see that his father’s hand 
trembled a little. 

The boy stared gloomily at the Turkey carpet, 
and then looked up with a whimsical smile as though 
all his anger had gone. 

“Sorry for a somewhat explosive speech,” he said. 
“All the same, it’s best for me to clear out. The 
spirit of this place and that swine Pinney get on my 
nerves beyond all words. See you down at the cot- 
tage one day?” 

His father did not answer, and pretended to be 
absorbed in his work, though the hard line of his 
lips softened a little. Young Frank, without further 
words, lounged out of the room and shut the door behind 
him more quietly than usual. 

For a few moments after his son’s exit, Edward Dalton 
sat motionless at his desk, staring at his brass inkpot. He 
looked tired and worried, perhaps a little ill. The hard 
mask that he had worn in the presence of his son, as he 
wore it habitually before his staff, seemed to fall from 
him when he was alone. His face revealed some of that 
sensibility which had been the outstanding quality of his 
character as a young man, when he had aspired to litera- 
ture and cherished ideals in the way of art and life, before 
he had been hardened by the rough game of journalism as 
he had played it for the prize of editorial 
success. He had fought the strain of weak- 
ness in his character. At first he had hated 
to sack men at the bidding of his proprietor, 
or when he had squeezed them dry of vital- 
ity. He had steeled 
himself all right; 
broken scores of men 
who had been incom- 
petent or worn out 
or too independent 
in their views. That 
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ars, with ambitions of novel writing, 
—good Lord!—mystical verse in the 
ll, Pinney no longer wrote mystical 
ye years ago from Brixton to Kensing- 
al the uttermost recess of his soul, and 
war his mask of geniality and good 


sing?” asked Dalton. 

eump of his cigar into the fire grate 
|, his breast pocket. He was a stout, 
ye ily puffed eyes and a waistline too 


; wll let go of the leader, old man. 
rahang to it so long.” 

t|ep in line with our policy,”’ answered 
aa off the deep end because of that 


They Had Been Good Comrades. 


=| other words, quitting.” 
djalton. ‘He's been cursing his fate 
€jar unfitted him for this kind of life, I 
as is particular trouble tonight?” 
broad shoulders and gave a chuckle. 
aiRendall’s. That boy cf yours is a 
8| nder his red hair. Thinks journalists 
4 ty from its sins, and all that. Has 
at a newspaper ought to lead the 
oWiess. I wonder you haven’t put him 


om modern fathers to modern sons? 
Wn us, unbridgeable! I suppose the 
have a row with you?” 

at on his sensitive nerves. He thinks 
l, ikind man. When I told him to cut 
bjGeneral Smuts—dead against our 
nie air like a flame-tipped rocket.” 


**Smuts’ speech?” 

“Yes,” said Pinney. ‘Says Europe is like a sleepwalker 
on the edge of a precipice, and all its leaders are raving 
mad. That’s indirect criticism of Brockham’s crowd, to 
say nothing of France.”’ 

“Frank was hipped because you suppressed it?” asked 
Dalton. 

Pinney laughed with a good-natured sound, but his eyes 
had an ugly look in them. 

“Played the rebel against my authority with the sub- 
editors. Ifit had been anybody but your son, old man —— 
‘What Smuts says is God’s truth!’ he shouted, so that 
all the fellows stopped writing. ‘If we don’t wake up it’s 
the ruin of civilization!’ Then he told me that if we didn’t 
print this speech he would walk out of the office, and be 
damned to all of us! Flat rebellion, old man!’’ 


Dalton agreed. Of course Frank had behaved foolishly. 
It was impossible, he admitted, to keep the boy on the 
staff. 

“All the same—theoretically—he’s right about that 
speech of Smuts’.”’ 

Pinney raised his eyebrows and let his cigar flop at the 
corner of his full-blooded lips. 

“Right?” 

“Yes; it’s a damned shame to suppress it. Smuts is one 
of the few men who give a lead to the world.”’ 

Pinney flung half a good cigar into the fire and twisted 
round in his chair, to stare at Dalton. Then he burst into 
a hearty laugh. 

“Ted, old boy, you’re not slipping into the slough of 
idealism, are you? Young Frank hasn’t been undermining 
your common sense, I hope; or Rendall with his world- 
saving notions.” 

Dalton made a gesture of impatience with his paper 
knife. 

“There’s a limit to the suppression of news,” he an- 
swered. “We can’t keep out every word that happens to 


She Meant More to Him Than His Wife, Who Had Become Rather 
Ambitious and Worldly of Late 


conflict with Brockham’s point of view. Smuts is a great 
man. I believe that if Jesus Christ came to London 
and denounced corruption in high places you would sup- 
press the agency report.” 

“T certainly should!” 

After a gust of laughter Pinney rose from his chair and 
put his plump hand on Dalton’s shoulder. 

“Ted, old boy, I suspect you of weakening. Honor 
bright, Ido! Asan old and trusty friend, I advise you to 
tonic yourself up a bit. A week at Brighton wouldn’t do 
you any harm. That’s what Brockham thinks too.” 

Dalton raised his head sharply at this mention of the 
proprietor. 

‘“What’s he been saying?” 

“Nothing to me. It was something he said to Heneage 
in the club the other day. At least Heneage says so.” 

“Says what?” 

Dalton’s nerves 
seemed to be rat- 
tled. He spoke 
heatedly. Pinney 
smiled at him, but 
with watchful 
eyes. 

mPerha ps WT 
oughtn’t to re- 
peat. He told 
Heneage that he 
thought you were 
losing grip. He 
seemed to be 
devilishly wrathy 
about that para- 
graph you passed 
on starvation in 
Geenrim ain a8 
he Ont ei he GiaedsG 
oughtn’t to have 
been published 
because it aroused 
false sentiment. 
‘Dalton is losing 
grip,’ he said to 
Heneage. I 
thought you 
ought to know.” 

VE iu Pes 
obliged,’’ said 
Dalton with icy 
sarcasm. “And 
next time you see 
Heneage tell him 
from me that he’s 
a loose-mouthed 
ranks 

Pinney was 
vastly amused. 
He chuckled and 
laughed over this 
description of 
Heneage, one of 
the big five. 

“T don’t think 
he was lying. Still, 
you never know. 
But what about 
that leader? It’s 
holding up Page 
Four.” i 

Dalton handed 
him the proof and 
Pinney waved it 
in a friendly way 
as he left the 
room. At the door 
he turned round, 
still chuckling. 

“T’m not likely to give Heneage that message. I may 
want him to give me a job one of these days. Oh, it’s a 
great game, this life, if one keeps one’s sense of humor!”’ 

Dalton spoke aloud after the door had closed: 

“‘T’m losing my sense of humor, and that’s the curse 
Ohltle 

The telephone bell summoned him, but he ignored the 
sound, staring savagely at the little instrument. It was 
Brockham, of course. He generally rang up at this time. 
He couldn’t leave the paper alone. The bell rang again, 
insistently, and Dalton picked up the receiver. 

“Oh, good evening. Yes, the paper is well under way. 
Smuts’ speech? No, we’re keeping that out. The riots in 
Germany? Well, we’re printing a bit, but damping it all 
down, of course. Rather a pity, in a way. I say it’s 
rather a pity from a news point of view. Vernon’s message 
from Essen is marvelous stuff—full of drama. Pro- 
German? Nota bit of it! Sack him? No, I won’t hear 
of it. He’s one of our best men. No, I’m damned if I will, 
Brockham! Well, let’s talk it over at lunch tomorrow. 
Good night.” (Continued on Page 73) 
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HE bucking horse is almost a per- 
T [Msonsee in American history. He 

ranks among the most virile citi- oy 
zens listed in the national chronicles. 
Nevertheless, this bawling, jumping brute and 
the dainty ballet dancer have something in 
common. 

America recently has interested itself in folk 
dances, in so-called interpretive steps. Amer- 
ica, openly bewailing its own fancied lack of 
terpsichorean inventiveness, has turned to Eu- 
rope; and Europe has been searched for rhyth- 
mic steps of rustic peoples. And yet America, 
long before this, and within its own borders, had 
developed a highly specialized something that, 
if not folk dancing, is at least its kin; a highly 
specialized something that, because so essen- 
tially American, deserves a full recording. It 
is the wild grotesque jig danced by a pitching 
bronco with a cowboy as a partner; and really 
danced, inasmuch as it gives strict heed to 
rhythm. 

Bucking, as performed by horses of Amer- 
ica’s West, often reaches such heights of equine 
ingenuity, and often demands from the rider 
such extraordinary technic, that both the motions of the 
horse and the movements of the man atop him are well 
worth studying. The cowboy on a bucking horse is unable 
to retain his seat, as:more commonplace horsemen do on 
less [virile brutes, by a mere gripping of the rider’s legs 
against the saddle; and so the cowboy is compelled to fol- 
low a method that savors somewhat of the ballroom. 

Although every time a horse makes a jump or series of 
jumps, and, as part of his motions, lowers his head, arches 
his back and stiffens his knees he, according to Western 
technical parlance, is bucking, the average cowboy be- 
grudges the employment of this latter term unless the 
horse’s efforts be quite violent or quite ingenious. All 
feeble, unintelligent jumpings, even though with stiffened 
knees and arched back, are contemptuously classified by 
a cynical puncher as mere crow hops. Frank Sebastian, a 
top rider in Montana long ago, thus hailed a disliked ten- 
derfoot as the latter, at his beast’s initial leap, quit his 
saddle and showed his heels to the angels: 

“Bucked off? Naw! Got lonesome and fell off. Buckin’? 
Naw! Technically, yes; but practically, nuthin’ at all 
*cept just plain measly crow hops. Get a bottle of glue 
and learn to ride.” 


A Cow-Puncher’s Glossary 


N THE words of June Buzzell, an old-time puncher on 

the bygone ranges of Dakota and Wyoming, ‘‘A horse 
has got to outdo delirium tremens on a circular staircase 
before he gets interestin’. An angry cat on a hot plate 
may hoist some; but for action that’s worth watchin’ you 
need a bronc that shoves his brains into his pitchin’.” 

“Bucking,” “buck jumping” and “pitching’’—these, 
the three classic technical terms, are synonymous with 
each other and mean exactly the same thing 
as did Tex Cassidy’s ‘‘cyclone in a horse’s 
innards.” ‘‘Casuey,” as a further synonym, 
flourished awhile in Southern Texas, but for 
some unrecorded reason rarely wandered be- 
yond the land of its birth. Still additional 
synonyms, all words or phrases of conscious, 
arbitrarily created slang, have from time to 
time appeared, had limited popularity and 
been more or less short-lived. 

However, the subject of this present writ- 
ing is not the English language but instead 
a something that Jack Tansy announced 
from his saddle to be “‘three epileptic fits 
roaring inside a single horsehide.’”’ These 
fits express themselves in various motions 
that, so far as they are interpretive steps, are interpretive 
of enthusiasm and destruction, and often of most cunning 
deviltry as well. To the various outward symptoms of the 
fits the West has pinned the following distinguishing tech- 
nical entitlements: 

A pitching horse is doing straight work when he keeps 
his body headed in ene general direction, however high he 
may arch his back at one moment, however sway-backed 
he may momentarily be the instant afterward. In accom- 
plishing this he may land always upon the same spot, or 
he may pitch a-plungin’, otherwise called the running buck, 
or bucking straightaway; that is, jump forward with each 
buck. An ingenious brute can embellish his straight work 
by either a seesaw effect, wherein he lands alternately on 
his front and hind feet—this is sometimes called walking- 
beaming—or else by bucking not in the vertical plane but 
diagonally upward, and leaning first to the right and then 
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to the left. He can also vary the motion by snakelike 
contortions of his spine, by shakes and shivers, and by 
sudden downward and sideway lunges of a shoulder or a 
hip. A series of rapid forward jumps, if suddenly capped 
by a long leap directly backward, is apt to send the rider 
diving into space. 

When a brute adds ability to leave the ground while 
headed at one compass point and to land while headed at 
another, he is pitchin’ fence-cornered. 

If he twists his body into a crescent, with its horns 
swinging alternately to left and right, he qualifies as a 
sunfisher, and in producing this motion he is apt to merge 
in it an exaggerated fence-cornering. Going up headed, 
say, northeast and landing headed, say, northwest, is the 
passing mark for this latter phase of the sunfish degree. 

If a beast substitutes for these directions straight north 
and straight south, he accomplishes the third degree in 
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As for the brutes themselves, pitching horses frequently 
bleed from the nose, and sometimes, though rarely, buck 
till stopped by self-imposed death. 

The average pitching animal far from attains the ex- 
tremes of turbulence indicated in the last few paragraphs, 
but he always is, even for the best of riders, excessively 
uncomfortable, and at least latently dangerous. 

The riding of a bucking horse is verily an art, in that it 
calls as much for specialized mental training as it does for 
courage and for physical vitality. Its art’ is extremely 
technical, its technic entirely different from that employed 
in any other phase of equitation. 

The primary task of the man upon a pitching bronco is 
constantly to outguess, or, as the West says, outfox his 
horse. This man, in order to hold his seat, must obtain 
advance information of every intended jump, swerve, rear, 
kick and shake, of every contemplated change in the buck- 
ing’s time beat. 

Thus forewarned, the riding man must by constant shift- 
ings of his body so anticipate the horse’s movements as 
to remain in perfect balance and in proper place and pos- 
ture—the center of gravity always over the center of dev- 
iltry. These shiftings require often that the rider forgo 
all leg squeezing of the saddle, intentionally throw him- 
self into the air and expect the horse to follow closely 
after him, so closely in fact as to leave no gap between 
the rider’s body and the saddle. Wherefore the rider’s 
body is in constant motion, sometimes keeping seated 
in the saddle and merely oscillating upon that base, some- 
times fairly leaping upward, forward, rearward or to the 
side. 

These leaps often are powerful enough to throw the rider 
clear from his horse if human intellect has misjudged the 
direction, yardage and velocity of the bucks the leaps 
have been intended to circumvent. 

Thus the rider is literally dancing with his pitching part- 
ner; a dancing that is unique, for instead of the con- 
ventional single floor treaded in common by joint per- 
formers, one partner, the horse, capers upon the ground, 
the other partner, the man, frisks upon the horse’s back. 
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Furthermore, one of the partners, the man, must ever and 
again, and upon only an instant’s notice, change the length, 
the speed and the direction of his own dancing steps, lest he 
fall out of unison and thereby out of the saddle; and the 
dancing is done with racing swiftness. 

Some of the dancing steps are regarded with gloom or 
with joyousness, according as they are considered by the 
horseman or the horse. Assuredly every cowboy rider atop 
a bucking bronco—and seemingly almost every bucking 
broneo beneath a cowboy rider—recognizes, on the very 
instant that the puncher irretrievably loses his balance, 
that this puncher is hopelessly dizzied, and that his imme- 
diate destiny is to drape sagebrush and eat gravel where it 
grows. 

Usually the puncher does not fall from his horse dur- 
ing the particular buck that gets him, and often he 
clings through two or even three later offerings. However, 
throughout this temporizing clinging he wastes no energy 
in futile efforts to regain his balance, but assiduously 
devotes himself to selecting a comfortable-looking goal, to 
lurching toward it, and to molding his body for the hoped- 
for drop upon it. The bronco meanwhile consecrates itself 
to making assurance doubly sure, and withal, if particu- 
larly talented in mind and venomous in disposition, may 
design and explode a specially violent bounce that viciously 
assaults and brutally insults the falling body of an impo- 
tent human being. A man, helplessly awaiting his launch- 
ing into air, requires, for sustaining his equanimity, no little 
sense of humor. 


When an Injury is Serious 


OMPLETE accord with the horse’s rhythm is necessary 

at the climax of each of the brute’s virile lunges, not 
alone that the rider may continue to occupy the saddle but 
also that he may avoid injury. 

Serious injury comes most frequently, not when a rider is 
thrown and strikes the ground but, instead, when a rider 
gets at variance with the horse’s time beat and still remains 
ahorse. This latter unhappy man is somewhat in the 
status of the schoolboy 
tossed in a blanket. The 
collision between a de- 
scending rider and an as- 
cending horse may fairly 
burst an abdominal wall. A 
rider swinging to the left 
may, by a bronco’s impetu- 
ous swinging to the right, 
be stretched to the point 
where muscles tear. Hu- 
man chests have on more 
than one occasion split 
upon the saddle horns. 

Of course, on the other 
hand, a rider if thrown may 
fail to disengage a foot from 
its stirrup, and so, like a 
helpless pendulum, be 
dragged on a bouncing, 
dangerous journey. Then, 
too, there is chance that 
he, even if clear from the 
stirrup, may be kicked or 
be stepped on by a lunging 
hoof. Fortunately, how- 
ever, Nature has seen fit to 
put in the average horse a 
strong disinclination to 
tread upon a yielding sub- 
stance such as is a human 
body. 

Incidentally, all this in- 
volves the question as to 
just what is meant by the 
phrase ‘‘serious injury”’ as 
used in preceding para- 
graphs. The cowboy’s defi- 
nition is an injury such as 
will permanently forbid ac- 
tive riding. Broken bones 
mean nothing in the young 
life of the puncher, unless 
they represent fractures of 
the pelvic arch. In the 
summer of 1922 one of the 
most competent punchers 
then riding said, in abso- 
lute good faith and with no 
attempt at exaggeration, 
humor or braggadocio: 

“T certainly have been 
lucky, with all the bad 
horses I’ve had to fork. 
My right leg broken three 
times, my left leg twice, 
my right wrist once, and 
(Continued on Page 182) 


ORNING, even the mean, reluctant 

dawn of midwinter, brought to Jacob 

Mattler a sense of release from the 
gray fears of hisnights. He felt safe in the 
morning, and brave; he could take a kind 
of pride in his secret, could think of himself with a 
stimulating respect that was new and strange and com- 
forting. This little misshapen man, fussing over the cook- 
stove, washing dishes and sweeping floors, ceased to be 
contemptible in Jacob Mattler’s sight, became a figure all 
the more formidable for its bodily defects, cunning, bold, 
sinister. In the morning Mattler had no regrets; he was 
glad he had killed Charlie Banning. 

By daylight he enjoyed thinking about it; the argument 
over the division of the corn that Banning had planted on 
shares in Mattler’s lower field; Banning, big and red-faced, 
leaning against the baling press; the shining tines of the 
fork he had left standing beside the chute; the slow, exas- 
perating grin of the big farmer as he lifted Mattler, as if 
he’d been a forkful of hay, and set him down on the other 
side of the chute; the incredible thing that had happened 
after that. He seemed to see Jacob Mattler stop and turn 
in the doorway of the barn, snatch up the fork and 

It had been clever, the rest of it. Not many men would 
have remembered the way out through the granary, con- 
cealed from the house, the sheds that led almost to the 
cover of the willows along the creek, the big, undercut 
poplar that slanted clear across. Jacob Mattler had remem- 
bered while his fingers still clung to the fork handle. And 
now, in the post office, he listened to the talk of men who 
theorized about a tramp and nodded carelessly to Jacob 
Mattler; men who would have slapped their.legs and guf- 
fawed at the notion that he could kill. 

He cooked his breakfast on the wood stove, fiddling skill- 
fully with its tricky drafts and resisting a recurrent tempta- 
tion to cook on the elaborate newfangled oil stove that 
stood against the opposite wall, a complicated contrivance 
of many burners, of elevated, enameled oven, with a big 
glass reservoir at one end. Mattler knew better than to 
waste oil for cooking when he must keep a wood fire going 
anyway for heat; but he took a certain pleasure in pre- 
tending to consider the idea, to argue it with himself. No 
sense owning a handy stove if he didn’t use it; afford to 
waste a little oil, seeing how cheap he’d picked up the 
stove at the Geer auction; cost three times as much new. 

He ate slowly and with relish, washed the dishes care- 
fully and set them back in prim order on the shelf. He 
made his bed with the deliberate precision of a woman, 
smoothing the sheets and patting the pillow full and round. 
He was drawing on his rubber boots over the felt inshoes 
he wore indoors when a step on the porch sent the familiar 
thrill of panic through him. Even by day any sudden 
noise could make something in him leap and quiver, could 
lift his shoulders and set his fingers fumbling at the butt 
of the cheap pistol he’d learned to carry inside his waist- 
band. He turned slowly, looking over his shoulder, and 
straightened with a quick relief at the sight of the woman 
who passed the window. 

She seemed to bring a fresh sense of security into the 
room when he unlatched the door; a big soft woman, 
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He Broke Into a Stumbling Run, Panic Rising in Him at the Thought That the Storm Might Die Down Before His Tracks Were Covered 
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stupidly placid, her eyes innocent and vacant, like a child’s. 
She wore a faded old coat above a checked gingham 
dress, and her hair, streaked with gray, was uncovered. 

“Milk ready, Mr. Mattler?”’ 

Her voice increased Mattler’s conviction of safety; it 
was even and drawling and expressionless. She held out 
a tin pail. He took it, grinning in his short beard. His 
moment of alarm, now that he faced its cause, was so 
absurd as to be funny. He poured out two quarts of the 
morning’s milk, taking a sour pleasure in giving short 
measure, although the gill or more by which he cheated her 
had no value for him. He saw that she gave no attention 
to the matter, and his lips drew away from each other as 
he observed the reason. She had crossed the room and 
stood by the oil stove, surveying it attentively; one hand, 
withdrawn from the coarse woolen mitten, touched the 
nickeled edge. The gesture made Mattler think of the way 
women stroked a cat. 

‘Have you cooked with it yet, Mr. Mattler?”’ 

The drawling speech had no inflection, but Mattler’s 
ear caught an efiect of wistfulness, and again he grinned 
thinly in his beard. 

“No sense wasting good oil when I got to keep the wood 
fire going anyhow,” he grumbled. “‘Cook on it come 
summer, maybe, if it’s any good.” 

“Tt’s a first-rate stove to cook with.’’ She spoke with a 
mild warmth now. ‘I had mighty good success with it, 
Mr. Mattler. It cooks better’n any wood stove I ever 
used.”’ 

He shrugged and fitted the cover on her milk pail. 

“‘Here’s your milk, Mis’ Geer.” 

She took it, her glance still on the stove. 

“Any time you go to try it I could come over and show 
you,” she said. ‘‘There’s things about it—not to say it’s 
cranky, Mr. Mattler. Only you got to get acquainted with 
it, like any stove. I’d come over and show you—as lief 
as not.” 

He felt a kind of eagerness below the even drawl of her 
talk, and the mild eyes seemed to supplicate, to hope. She 
wanted to come over and meddle with his stove, on the 
pretext of teaching him how to manage it; women were 
always interfering in other people’s affairs. She’d pester 
him, if he let her. There wasn’t work enough over at Miss 
Haskell’s to keep her out of mischief. He suspected that 
Miss Haskell had taken her in as housekeeper just to keep 
her from the county farm. Old David hadn’t left enough 
to pay his debts. Mattler scowled at the thought; that 
was the kind of people who bought newfangled luxuries; 
people who hadn’t any right to spend the money. 

“‘Needn’t bother,’’ he said sourly. “‘GQuess I can make 
out all right. Had it longer, right now, than you did.” 

There was no resentment in her look. 

“Yes; I’d only had it a month when David was taken. 
But I got sort of used to it: It was right handy, David 
being sick and all.” 
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“If You Think I Done it Whyn’t You Go Tell the Sheriff, First Off? It’s His Business”* 


Pity you didn’t find it a mite sooner—saved me spoilin’ 
a good lock if you had.” 

Laird stood still, saying nothing. 
Mattler. 

“T was just goin’ to bed, Laird. Want to sleep off this 
here cold before it gets started.” 

“Figgered you’d want to know where J found your key, 
Mattler. Right queer thing.” 

Mattler forced a yawn. 

“Guess I can stay awake that long, if you got to tell 
me. Where?” 

“Don’t remember where you lost it, eh?”’ 

“Never even knew it was lost till tonight.’”’ Mattler’s 
impatience rose. ‘‘Long time since I unlocked that cup- 
board.” 

“Looks like it was, Mattler. 
first of October, I guess.” 


His gaze irritated 


Somewheres around the 


Something clicked in Mattler’s brain. The first of 
October! 
The day when—he remembered now. He’d dosed a 


toothache from the bottle just before he’d cut across the 
fields to Banning’s barn. For an instant fear swept in on 
him like the wind that thrust against the wall. He felt his 
teeth singing together. Mechanically he tilted the bottle 
over the cup and drank; the magic of the stinging fluid 
cleared and warmed his brain. 

“Chill,’”’ he said. “Feels like I’d caught a mean cold, 
Laird. What’d you say, just then? Didn’t hear you to 
rights.” 

“Said you must’ve lost the key around the first of 
October, Mattler.”’ 

“Might have.”” Mattler’s nerves smoothed as the drink 
tingled in him. ‘Quite a while back anyhow.” 

“Don’t want to hear how I know, then?”’ 

Laird spoke with an inflection that Mattler resented. 
It reminded him of the loafers at the store, who plagued 
him sometimes by putting innocent questions, which, when 
answered, invited leg slappings and cackling laughter. 

“You come over here in the middle of the night to ask 
me riddles?”’ he snarled. “I’m a sick man, Laird. I’d 
ought to be in bed this minute.”’ 

“First of October was the day Charlie Banning started 
to bale his hay. That’s how I know, Mattler.’’ Laird 
paused as Mattler’s teeth chattered again. “‘ Maybe you 
better take another drink, Mattler. You do look kind of 
sick, for a fact.”’ 

Mattler spilled a little whisky on his hand as he lifted 
the cup. It was very cold; queer that it could warm a 
man the way it did. He wasn’t frightened now. 

“Well, what of it?’’ He liked the rasping feel of his 
voice. It grated reassuringly in his ears. 
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“Just a little while before Charlie was kil’ed Hub Whit- 


ney come by and bought what hay he’d got baled. Re- 
member? Hub give him cash money for it. Feller’t 
killed Charlie took it off him.”’ Laird paused. “Kind of 


mean, that was: Might’ve left the money for Charlie’s 
folks.” 

Mattler thought of the bills hidden behind the drawer 
of the cupboard. That had been clever, too, turning Ban- 
ning’s pockets inside out to make it look as if somebody 
had killed him for gain. 

“It was my press Charlie was usin’.”” Laird’s voice went 
on evenly. ‘‘When I went over to get it I took and baled 
up what hay was left. Wasn’t only three bales; but I fig- 
gered Mis’ Banning’d need the money. Bought ’em off her 
myself, I did. -Aimed to sell ’em along of mine, but they 
wasn’t up to grade, so I kep’’em to feed. Opened up the 
last one tonight. That there key was inside it, Mattler.”’ 

Jacob Mattler seemed to feel Charlie Banning’s big 
hands lifting him contemptuously across the chute. That 
was where he had lost the key. It must have dropped from 
his pocket into the hay that Charlie had been feeding into 
the press; gone on into the bale when Laird finished the 
job. His mind worked smoothly and fast; he wasn’t fright- 
ened; he could even think ahead and imagine himself on the 
witness stand, denying everything. The key didn’t prove 
he’d killed Banning. He might have lost it long before; 
might have dropped it in Banning’s hayfield, where the 
string could have caught in a rake tooth. Somebody else— 
Charlie himself, for that matter—might have picked it up 
and dropped it again in that hay. He laughed harshly. 

“T see what you’re gettin’ at, Laird. You been tryin’ 
to make out it was me ’t killed Banning.” 

“‘Figgered it might’ve been you, Mattler.”’ Laird’s tone 
did not change. ‘Looks like it.” 

Mattler laughed again. 

‘And you come wakin’ me up at midnight to tell me! 
If you think I done it whyn’t you go tell the sheriff, first 
off? It’s his business.” 

“Did have a notion to do that, Mattler. Only I got to 
thinkin’. Ain’t going to do Charlie much good to get you 
hung. And Mis’ Banning was left pretty bad off, with them 
three children. Thought maybe you’d just as lief have me 
keep my mouth shet and do somethin’ for Charlie’s folks. 
Tt ain’t the law, maybe; but it looks like you was more use 
alive than dead, Mattler.”’ 

For an instant, through the new glow of courage, the 
thought tempted Jacob Mattler. He could buy safety; 
Laird would hold his tongue as long as he paid. He could 
afford it too. There was money enough hidden behind the 
drawer to last a long time. But his wits were alert. Old 
Laird only suspected, so far; if Mattler agreed he would 
know. Paying 
over a dollar to 
him on such terms 
would be the same 
as a signed confes- 
sion, and he’d 
never besafe. Any 
time Laird chose 
he could tell, with 
the added weight 
of Mattler’s pay- 
ments to back up 
his story. And 
they’d believe him 
too; Mattler knew 
better than to 
doubt that. The 
whole glen knew 
John Laird; his 
word would tell 
withany jury. And 
maybe he didn’t 
even mean this of- 
fer of silence; 
maybe he was only 
testing his guess, 
finding outwhether 
Mattler would pay 
hush money in or- 
der to make sure 
before he went to 
the sheriff. 

Ol Dus b 
think I’m crazy, 
Laird! Even if I 
done it I’d bea fool 
to give youa cent. 
You’d tell, if you 
ain’talready. Mis’ 
Lattimer ——” 

Sen aono 
know Lain ob 
asleep, Mattler. 
She goes to bed 
soon as she’s done 
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HE average man, 
[ove though nota 

farmer, does not 
object to subsidies and 
special privileges’ for 
the farmer. The coun- 
try not only subsidizes 
the farmer but is prob- 
ably justified in so do- 
ing. Every American 
is glad to contribute to 
this subsidy. More- 
over, we hope it is re- 
sulting in a real benefit 
to the farmer, and is 
notacurse. As to this, 
only the future can tell. 
One thing is certain— 
the farmer believes he 
wants these subsidies, 
tax exemptions, anti- 
trust exemptions and 
other special privileges. 
Unless we ourselves are 
willing to go to the 
farms and raise stuff we 
had better graciously 
give him these subsidies 
and privileges. But 
should not the farmers 
be content to stop at 
this point? It is one 
thing to exempt the 
farmers from certain 
artificial laws that Con- 
gress itself makes; but 
it is a very different 
thing to attempt to ex- 
empt the farmers from 
the fundamental eco- 
nomic laws of Nature 
over which Congress 
has no control. It is 
the latter danger that 
we face today, and 
every true friend of the farmer should use his influence 
to prevent such a mistake being made. The following pro- 
posals illustrate what I have in mind: 

The first of these unsound movements is the concerted 
attempt to manufacture more money. Now farmers—like 
the rest of us—want more money. They say, ‘“‘If more 
wheat is needed we raise more; if more fertilizer is needed 
we make more; hence, if more twenty-dollar bills are 
needed why not print more?”’ If people accepted such 
bills for the paper they contained, the farmers’ point might 
be well taken; but we accept a twenty-dollar bill only for 
what there is back of it, and because the Federal Reserve 
Board stands ready to redeem it on demand. Intrinsically 
the paper and the printing of a United States twenty-dollar 
bill are worth no more than the paper and printing of a 
Russian ruble. Let me quote Elliott C. McDougal, presi- 
dent of the Marine Trust Company, of Buffalo. 


Why the Dollar is in Danger 


“A NUMBER of amendments to the Federal Reserve Act 
have been introduced in Congress. Many others are 
suggested. The greater number of such amendments would 
abolish or weaken the safeguards that the framers of the 
act wisely established. The proponents of these amend- 
ments shout for ‘easy money,’ for ‘letting down the bars,’ 
especially on behalf of farmers. They are willfully or 
ignorantly deaf to reminders that congressional records 
show, and bankers know, that machinery already is set up 
and in daily operation, by means of which Federal Reserve 
banks furnish their constituent banks with credit at very 
reasonable rates, which by the regular operation of that 
machinery should reach the farmer. Any farmer in good 
credit can get the benefit of this machinery, and if the 
rates which he pays are too high that is not the fault of the 
Federal Reserve System, but of his own bank, which bor- 
rows from a Federal Reserve bank cheap and lends dear. 
Some congressmen are honestly misled, others are playing 
politics. From some sections comes popular clamor for 
action, or for a show of action. It is good politics to cater 
to any considerable class regardless of consequences and of 
the merits of the case, providing its clamor be loud enough. 
“Politics and business have no common interest. Com- 
bined they always spell inefficiency, often failure. In 
banking they are especially dangerous. Today our cur- 
rency is sound and our credit good, but how long would 
they so remain should our politicians have their way 
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unchecked? 'The most dangerous time is when the ways 
first divide. We are perilously near that time. We must 
oppose the first wrong step, no matter how remote the 
consequences may seem. Should Congress persist in its 
attempt to start our Federal Reserve System on the wrong 
road we must persist in our opposition. We must stand or 
fall together on that basis. We should have no fiat money, 
or debased currency, such as Russia and Germany issue. 
There should be no rival institution of any kind, holding 
its own gold reserves and weakening our central gold fund. 
For these two functions there is no other agency, there 
should be no other agency. 

“Notwithstanding this it is conceivable that the gold 
reserve might be divided, that in emergencies we might 
find methods of pooling our gold, which, while far less effi- 
cient than the Federal Reserve System, still might get us 
through without disaster. Not only the printed currency 
itself, but on the ability of the Federal Reserve System 
promptly to redeem that currency in gold depends its 
soundness. At present the law requires that Federal Re- 
serve notes shall be covered by not less than 40 per cent in 
gold and not more than 60 per cent in short-time promis- 
sory notes based upon strictly commercial transactions. 
Should the law be changed, should all or the larger part of 
that 60 per cent be represented by farm notes, due in a 
year or longer, given perhaps to finance the purchase of 
land or machinery, and should the public suddenly realize 
what that means, and lose confidence in our currency, as 
actually happened in 1895, when they presented green- 
backs issued by the United States and demanded gold, de- 
pleting the government gold reserves to the danger point, 
the consequences might be serious; how serious none ca 
predict. y 

“The average man does not discriminate between capital 
investment and loans, between notes based upon them, or 
between long-time loans based upon fixed property, and 
short-time loans as represented by notes the proceeds of 
which are used to buy lumber, grain or produce, which in 
a short time will be sold, the proceeds of which will pay 
off the loans. Short-time loans of this character are the 
only proper cover for that percentage of currency issues 
not covered by gold. Whatever amendments may make 
eligible for rediscount at Federal Reserve banks, long-time 
paper, or paper based on land contracts or on assets not 
quickly convertible into cash, never should be eligible as a 
basis for circulation. In the conduct of ordinary banking 
business, banks might have various standards, much slow 
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jesident in an Embassy—By Norval Richardson 
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hiinement of Mr. Wilson 

y« could not go anywhere in Rome 
x life-sized portrait of President Wil- 
dliale by the Bureau of Public Infor- 


I heard later that this poster had 
been hung in many shrines throughout 
the country districts of Italy, where 
mothers and wives constantly brought 
candles and flowers and prayed for their 
sons and husbands at the Front; and 
many touching letters were sent to the 
embassy, not only from peasants but 
from people of evident culture, who said 
they wished to express their profound 
respect for a country that had produced 
a leader who was going to bring eternal 
peace to the world. This period showed 
an example of hero worship almost un- 
equaled in the history of the world. 

After the George Washington had 
actually sailed and it was definitely 
known that the President was on his 
way to Europe, the constant question 
was ‘When will your President come 
to Rome?” We had not been notified 
of any intention on his part to visit 
Italy and when the Italian Government 
put this question, explaining that it 
would be necessary to prepare for the 
visit, we found ourselves in a somewhat 
embarrassing predicament. If he did 
not come Italy would be mortally of- 
fended, especially if he went to London 
before opening the Peace Conference. 


The President and Mrs. Wilson at the Coliseum 


friends, an Italian soldier, asked me to go with him to one 
of the barracks and witness a scene that he felt sure would 
amaze me. As a matter of fact, what he showed me did 
exceed anything I had yet heard of pertaining to the Wilson 
cult. We arrived at the barracks at dusk and were shown 
down a long corridor, at the end of which a sort of altar 
had been made of a box covered with a white cloth. Over 
this hung a large pester of President Wilson. Just below 
the picture were four lighted candles; and kneeling before 
this temporary altar were several soldiers. 

“This goes on all day,’’ my friend explained. “‘They 
say he is the only man the war has produced who is striving 
to save the world from future wars; and they pray each 
day that he will be given sufficient strength to carry out 
his noble intentions.”’ 
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President Wilson Receiving the Freedom of the City of Rome in the Italian Chamber of Deputies in the Presence of 


King Victor Emmanuel III 


“T hope your President is not going 
to be like so many others,” an Italian 
official said, ‘‘and discount the part 
Italy played in the war. If our Allies had listened to us 
Austria would have been routed a year ago.” 


Rome’s Warm Welcome 


N SPITE of the fact that we had no information as to 
whether the President would come to Italy or not—even 
up to a week before his arrival—the Italian Government 
went forward with preparations. An invitation was 
extended by the King, and while Paris and London cele- 
brated with great ovations Rome waited impatiently. 
Then came the notification that the President would arrive 
the first week in January, spend three days in Rome and 
return immediately to Paris. We all sighed with relief; 
Italy was not going to be snubbed. Then everyone got 
tremendously ex- 
cited and began 
running round in 
circles, for there 
was a great deal to 
be done and very 
little time to do 
it in. ” 
Several days be- 
fore the visit I 
passed through 
the grounds of the 
Villa Borghese— 
Rome’s Central 
Park—and 
stopped to watch 
a group of men 
making what ap- 
peared to be miles 
and miles of gar- 
lands of laurel 
leaves. They were 
the most sumptu- 
ous garlands I had 
ever seen, thick 
and heavy and 
glossy —somehow 
very suggestive of 
old Roman days. 
It was easy to im- 
agine the fore- 
fathers of these 
men—say, twenty 
centuries ago— 
working in exactly 
the same spot and 
making exactly 
the same sort of 
garlandsforafeast 
(Continued on 
Page 124) 
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typewriter and smiled at Bruce MacKenzie. 

Instantly he was on his guard, like a man 
hearing an unexpected sound in his house at night, 
stiffened with all the rigid reflexes 
of caution and suspicion. For 
Bruce MacKenzie had been smiled 
at over typewriters in just that 
way before. It was not a brisk, 
polite Founders’ City Bank office 
smile. Millicent Allen’s was soft, 
feminine, subtly invitational, as 
out of place among desks and files 
as a white lace dancing frock. 

If Eve—or wasn’t it Lilith 
whom Scripture credits with the 
wicked, winning wiles?—had been 
put in a severe tailored dark blue 
tricotine suit and set to pounding 
a typewriter with some three 
hundred others in a huge Wall 
Street bank office, she would prob- 
ably have tried to circumvent 
her fate much as Millicent Allen 
was trying—lacy frills at neck and 
wrists discounting the tailored 
tricotine, chiffon silk stockings 
quite as revealing and far more 
alluring than no stockings at all, 
the artfully natural touch of a lip 
stick on a full underlip made dan- 
gerously soft and quite red enough 
by Nature. 

If Millicent Allen had been the 
first young woman since Lilith to 
try the wiles of her sex on a young 
man, of course Bruce MacKenzie 
would have succumbed. He was 
human and masculine. But he 
was also Scotch and canny, and 
Lilith had smiled in the Founders’ 
City offices before. Every few 
weeks now she was coming in, in 
the guise of an advertising solici- 
tor, a tall, slim, glorious blonde, 
whose beauty and easy camara- 
derie had made her so dangerous 
that each new advertising manager 
was warned against her as school 
children are vaccinated when 
smallpox is abroad; and in spite 
of the warnings she sold more 
advertising than any two men 
solicitors in the Wall Street dis- 
trict. And scattered all through 
the huge Founders’ City machine 
about one to every four keen- 
eyed young business women was 
a third-rate siren, a safe, moral lit- 
tle amateur, playing in the ancient 
game within careful limits and for 
small stakes: Cleopatra smiling at the boss so that she can 
take an extra half hour at noon with impunity, Helen of 
Troy staying after office hours to ask his advice and tell him 
he is so sympathetic, so that he will remember her when he 
is recommending the five-dollar-a-week raises. The keen- 
eyed young women depend upon their spelling and kindred 
talents for their safety and progress; these others hope to 
get ahead by methods that were probably effective when 
words were spelled in pictures with a pointed stick. 

Of course these methods work nowadays better with 
some department heads than with others. As a general 
rule of department heads, the older they are the harder 
they fall. Middle age, getting a bit paunchy, home pro- 
saic, social life tedious, is least likely to look youth’s gift 
horses in the mouth. The young married man is far less 
susceptible. He is likely to have young beauty of his own 
to feed and clothe; the stenographer who can spell suits 
him well enough. But if, compared with easy middle age, 
he seems a bit skeptical and careful, he is gullibility itself 
compared with the young bachelor. 

Of all the animals of the human race, the successful 
young New York bachelor is probably the most gun-shy. 
The débutantes are after him; and the widows, trifling 
young married women and blackmailing chorus girls. He 
walks over ground honeycombed with traps; if he remains 
a bachelor and keeps out of court, it means that he has 
become wary in his step, fleet in escape and as skittishly 
alert for danger as a startled fawn. 

Besides being a young, successful New York bachelor, 
Bruce MacKenzie was also ambitious. Head of the Foun- 
ders’ City bond department, with a vice presidency 
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“‘Why, Mr. Pickthall, I’ve Just Been Counting on You, After Your Saying You’d Do Anything 
in the World for Me Till the Sands of the Desert Grew Cold’”’ 


beckoning temptingly ahead, is not bad for a bare thirty 
with no pull. Office philandering never brought a vice 
presidency one whit nearer, and the stenographer who 
could spell had always found her niche in MacKenzie’s de- 
partment. Naturally, however, the others tried him out 
every now and then. His shrewd blue eyes were friendly 
looking, and there are always women optimistic enough to 
mistake friendliness for guilelessness. 

After five years with the Founders’ City MacKenzie knew 
all the approaches. The nice girl who tried to establish out- 
side contacts—‘“‘Oh, Mr. MacKenzie, I saw you at church 
yesterday, but you wouldn’t look at me at all.”” The hussy 
whose hand was always touching his accidentally when she 
helped him look for a paper, who would lean over his 
shoulder at the slightest opportunity, her soft arm, per- 
fumed faintly with verbena, brushing against his rough 
sleeve. The clinging vine—‘‘I know it’s awful of me to 
bother you with my silly love affairs, Mr. MacKenzie, but 
someway I feel you would understand and tell me what 
you think I ought to do.’”” The sob sister who had seen 
better days, who had never expected to have to earn her 
own living, who tried to make him sorry for her. The 
wisest one of all, who knew he was carrying heavy life 
insurance for his mother and asked his advice, in her most 
becoming dress, about taking out a policy for hers. 

MacKenzie always accepted these advances at their face 
value. He suggested to the clinging vine that she talk her 
love affairs over with her mother—a bit of advice as disin- 
terested as it must have been disappointing—but he passed 
her on to a vice president in need of another stenographer. 
He looked up insurance rates for the good daughter, but 
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start at fifteen dollars a week. You're the big boss here; 
you can give me a nice position if you just want to.” 

Pickthall had looked troubled. 

“Why, Mr. Pickthall’’—hurt bewilderment widened 
Millicent’s eyes pathetically—‘‘I’ve just been counting on 
you, after your saying you’d do anything in the world for 
me till the sands of the desert grew cold.” 
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Of course Millicent wasn’t so guileless as she looked with 
her soft baby eyes; nobody old enough to lace her own 
shoes was ever so guileless as Millicent could look. But 
neither was she so guileful as old Mr. Pickthall suddenly 
suspected her of being. She had been used to having eld- 
erly men grow a bit poetical and flirtatious under the 
effects of her aunt’s very good Bacardi; it was by the 
merest chance she remembered some of Pickthall’s exact 
words. Anyone is likely to flirt with a 
pretty deb, Millicent did not even know 
that old Mr. Pickthall had a jealous wife. 
But show me the banker who isn’t con- 
genitally cautious! 

The Founders’ City president stirred 
uneasily. Then, like an answer to asilent 
appeal, came the thought of MacKenzie 
and the bond department. Of course! 
If the girl was any good it was too bad 
to bar her out just because she was 
pretty and he knew her; and if she 
wasn’t any good it would be up to Mac- 
Kenzie to fire her. MacKenzie, he knew, 
would do it. He could depend upon 
MacKenzie. Yes, that would be the 
simple, easy, kindly and ultimately safe 
way to doit. He would pass the buck to 
MacKenzie. 

MacKenzie would have been keen 
enough to have suspected something of 
this sort, anyhow, but the aggrieved 
Miss Stoner left him in no doubt. 

“‘T’m sure there’s no point in having 
a personnel officer at all,’’ she remarked 
plaintively, ‘‘when the president himself 
sets the example of going over her head. 
If every pretty girl who comes into his 
office can vamp him into giving her a 
good position I’m sure ——”’ 

But whatever Miss Stoner was sure 
of, she was no surer than Bruce Mac- 
Kenzie suddenly became of something 
else—that a pretty girl might vamp 
Pickthall into giving her a job, but she wouldn’t vamp 
MacKenzie into keeping her in it! So Millicent Allen 


started in the bond department under a heavy handicap. 

She chose the worst way in the world of working against 

it. When the last of the first week MacKenzie returned 

four of her letters with misspelled words pointedly marked, 
(Continued on Page 188) 
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To His Surprise, He Found Miss Allen Still There, Alone in the Huge Office 


IXTEEN yearsago 
S Iwas one of a party 

of three that left 
the little town of Cody, 
Wyoming, for the hunt- 
ing country. We tray- 
eled in a wagon, a few 
extra horses trailing 
behind. There was no 
road through the Sho- 
shone Cafion at that 
time, and our course led 
round Cedar Mountain 
back to river level at 
the forks of the Sho- 
shone, above the deep 
notch of the cafion. The 
little village of Mar- 
quette, consisting of a 
roadside store and sa- 
loon, a schoolhouse and 
two dwellings, stood 
near the forks. The eve- 
ning of the third day 
we forded the North 
Fork of the river and 
camped near the mouth 
of Kitty Creek. 

After a week of hunt- 
ing we headed back 
down the country with 
the wagon piled high 
with meat. Wemet but 
few people, even though 
the road was the only 
highway to the eastern 
entrance of the Yellow- 
stone National Park. 
All travel was by means 
of wagons or saddle 
stock. If there was an 
automobile anywhere 
in the vicinity I failed to hear of it. I 
cannot now recall the figures of tourist 
travel by way of the east entrance for that 
year, but believe that the concessioners 
handled less than 600 people on that side 
during the season. 

The park was locally considered a white 
elephant that retarded the sweep of prog- 
ress and development. No grazing was 
permitted within its borders, a condition 
that very naturally caused the stock in- 
terests to array themselves solidly against 
its continuance in the same manner that 
they have always opposed any restriction 
of grazing rights throughout the whole 
expanse of the Western hills. The fact 
that for the first time in history there was an area 
wherein game was given preference over stock in the 
matter of feed constituted a challenge that every local 
stockman felt obliged to take up. Every precedent 
supported their contentions, and the stock industry as 
a whole stood ready to back their cause as a matter 
of general principles. 
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No Longer a White Elephant 


OOK CITY waged a continuous fight to obtain 

right of way for a railroad up the Yellowstone 
River to the junction of that stream and the Lamar, 
thence up the Lamar bottoms. Various localities on 
all sides insisted upon their rights to certain parts of 
the park for reservoir sites or for almost any conceiv- 
able purpose. 

I doubt if 1 per cent of the local population adja- 
cent to the Yellowstone would have expressed a 
sentiment contrary to the generally accepted theory 
that the park was maintained and operated directly 
against the best interests of the local inhabitants. 
Any suggestion that the Yellowstone might conceiv- 
ably prove to be an economic asset to the countryside 
would have been flouted as the wildest sort of vaporous 
theorizing. 

That was sixteen years ago. Last summer I spent some 
little time along the Shoshone road to the east entrance, 
and the scene had changed. The village of Marquette was 
under some 200 feet of water, for the cafion had been 
dammed and the water had been backed up for miles 
in the bottoms of both forks. A dozen or more summer 
cabins had been erected at the mouth of Kitty Creek, near 
the site of our old hunting camp. There were dude ranches 
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Daddy Catches and Baby Poses. Jackson Lake. 
A bove—Hold-«up Bear, Yellowstone National Park. 
At Top— Mount Moran, Greater Yellowstone 


on most of the creeks that flow into the river, and the road 
was filled with a steady procession of glittering cars. Over 
25,000 tourists rolled into the little town of Cody and fol- 
lowed the road that winds up the cafion to the east entrance. 

There are no figures available as to how many departed 
by way of the east entrance. The number was perhaps 
less than the in-going count, but it assumed generous 
proportions, and the people of Cody and the vicinity 
reaped the profit of this added business. 

Twenty or more dude ranches are scattered along the 
two forks of the Shoshone between Cody and the park 
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} Feeding Tame Deer at Park Headquarters, Yellowstone National Park 
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there is no more majestic picture than the mighty Tetons 
sweeping up from the shores of Jackson Lake; no better 
trout fishing to be found on the continent than that af- 
forded by the streams and lakes of the Hole; hidden lakes 
to delight the heart of the canoeist who would poke about 
in secluded bays that have known the presence of few 
mortals; peaks in the Tetons that are a challenge to those 
with mountain-climbing propensities. 

Nowhere else within our borders is there such variety for 
the Nature lover and the hunter. The game and fur of 
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A bove—247 Tourists Crossing Fire Hole River to Geyser Hill 


north and south meet here and mingle. Waterfowl whose 
natural habitats vary widely, such as the Canada goose, 
the whistling swan and the cormorant, all nest in or near 
the beaver swamps. There are mountain trails and track- 
less wilderness for those who would ride a horse throughout 
the summer and travel a new route every day; ideal ranch 
life for all who choose it, dude ranches with every modern 
convenience for those who would rough it in somewhat 
less primitive fashion. Every mortal whose inclination 
leans toward leaving the beaten trails will find something 
of keen interest in the Hole, no matter 
what his tastes. These attractions have 
been but little exploited, and the Hole has 
remained somewhat isolated, rather diffi- 
cult to penetrate, and until quite recently 
has been visited by very few outsiders. 


Effects of Good Roads 


HE road leading in from Idaho by way 
of the Teton Pass was formerly a fear- 
some thing even to the hardiest motorist. 
Even after safely reaching the base of the 
Tetons on the Jackson side, he was apt to 
find the ninety-mile stretch of road to the 
Thumb Station in the Yellowstone a horri- 
ble mess to traverse. In rainy weather he 
was frequently held up for days. The road 
over Two-Gow-Tee Pass from the Lander 
side was, similarly difficult to travel ex- 
cept under the most favorable conditions. 
These roads are now 
kept in good repair, and 
the Snake River Road 
to the Yellowstone is 
easier to travel than 
most mountain high- 
ways. Asaconsequence, 
the tourist travel has 
increased enormously 
in the past three years. 
Without the actual fig- 
ures, I still feel safe in 
stating - that two cars 
penetrated Jackson’s 
Hole in 1922 for every 
one that followed the 
Cody road to the east 
entrance in 1915. 
Coincident with this 
increase of travel, the 
resident Jackson’s Hol- 
ers have experienced a 
change of sentiment. 
They have always cher- 
ished a bristling antag- 
onism toward the park 
and park-service poli- 
cies. Within the last 
few years many of them 
have come to see that 
instead of a wet blanket 
that smothered their 
local possibilities the 
Yellowstone is the one 
greatest factor operat- 
ing toward the develop- 
ment of those possibil- 
ities. This change of 
(Continued on 
Page 160) 
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ITA had developed a technic by which she 
ils slept through the rising gong and for the next 
twenty-five minutes, allowing herself thus ex- 
actly five minutes to get up, dress and reach the din- 
ing room. But the morning 
after her friend’s operation 
she woke with the gong, 
and five minutes later was 
on her way to the infirmary, 
first tying her tie and then 
smoothing down her hair as 
she went. 

As she ran up the stairs 
of the infirmary, a voice— 
whose owner must have 
recognized the almost in- 
audible patter of her feet— 
called to her from the small 
dining room of the cottage. 
She put her face, flushed 
with running, round the 
jamb of the door and saw 
Doctor Dacer seated at 
breakfast. The nurse was 
toasting bread on an elec- 
tric toaster, and he was 
spreading a piece, just fin- 
ished, with a thick crimson 
jam. “Damson,” Lita said 
to herself. 

He looked at her. 

“Youth’s a great thing,” 
he said. 

“So the old are always 
saying,” Lita answered. 
“But there’s a catch in it; 
they get back at you for 
being young.” 

“Does that mean you 
think I’m old?”’ Dacerasked 
patiently; and the nurse 
with the white hair ex- 
claimed to herself ‘‘Good- 
ness!”” as if to her they 
both seemed about the 
same age. 

Lita cocked her head on 
one side. 

“Well,” she said, “you 
are too old to be my equal— 
I mean contemporary. I 
mean contemporary,’’ she 
added as they both laughed. 
Dacer, with a more com- 
plete answer, gave her the piece of toast he had been pre- 
paring. It was delicious—cool and smooth and sweet on 
top, and hot and buttery below. Lita consumed it in 
silence, and then with a deep sigh as she sucked a drop 
of jam from her forefinger, she said, “‘ How noble that was! 
Sometimes I’m afraid I’m greedy.” 

“Of course you are,”’ said Dacer, as if greed were a splen- 
did quality. ‘Sit down and have some coffee. . 
Have you been introduced to Miss Waverley? She hates 
men.’ 

“Goodness!” said Miss Waverley, glancing over her 
shoulder, as if it were mildly amusing that a man should 
think he knew anything about how she felt. 

“Or is it only doctors?’’ Dacer went on. 

“Men patients are worse,” said Miss Waverley. 

“Don’t go away,” said Dacer to Lita. ‘You are always 
going away.” 

“T came to see Aurelia.” 

“T know, but it’s customary to discuss the case first with 
the surgeon—in some detail too. Sit down.’ 

But she would not do that; her first duty was to her 
friend. She knew Aurelia would want to know that the 
photographs and the letter were safe. She stayed by her 
bedside until it was time to leap downstairs and run across 
the campus to the dining room, her appetite merely edged 
by the toast and jam. 

Monday was a busy day for Lita. Immediately after 
luncheon her committee met and went over the reports of 
the monitors for the week; and then there was basket ball 
for two hours, and then study. The tennis courts were near 
the athletic field, and as Lita played with the first team 
she could hear a deep voice booming out the score as Doc- 
tor Dacer and Miss Jones played set after set. Miss Jones 
had been tennis champion of her college the year before. 
Lita sent out a young scout to bring her word how the 
games were going, and learned that Dacer was winning. 
He must be pretty good, then—Jonesy was no slouch. She 
would have taunted him in the evening, when she went to 
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say good night to Aurelia, if he had let himself be beaten 
by Jonesy. 

Every Monday evening Miss Fraser, the English teach- 
er, read aloud to the senior members of her class. Miss 
Fraser was something of a problem, because she was so 
much more a lover of literature than a teacher. She in- 
spired the girls with a fine enthusiasm for the best; but in 
the process she often incited them to read gems of the lan- 
guage which their parents considered unsuited to their 
youth. Shakspere she read quite recklessly, sometimes 
forgetting to use the expurgated edition. When Miss 
Barton suggested pleasantly that perhaps Antony and Cleo- 
patra was not quite the most appropriate of the plays, Miss 
Fraser answered, ‘Don’t they read worse in the news- 
papers in bad prose?”’ 

At present she was conservatively engaged in reading 
Much Ado About Nothing. No one could object to that, 
she said. She made it seem witty and contemporary. 

Lita slipped over to the infirmary between supper and 
the reading to bid Aurelia good night. Dacer wasn’t 
there. She stayed, talking a few minutes with Aurelia, 
who was well enough to hear about the tramp and the bed- 
room slippers and a little school gossip. Lita asked casually 
where the doctor was, but no one seemed to know. 

When a little later she entered Miss Fraser’s study she 
found to her surprise that he was there, settled in a corner. 
Miss Fraser explained that Doctor Dacer was the son of an 
old friend of hers; he had been kind enough to say that it 
would be a pleasure to him to stay and hear the reading. 
She need not have felt under the necessity of apologiz- 
ing to the six or seven members of her class. They felt ‘no 
objection to his presence. 


Lita was knitting a golf sweater for her father. She 


-could do it at school, but not at home, for her mother was 


so discouraging about it. She had already objected to its 
color, shape and pattern; had felt sure that Lita’s father 
wouldn’t appreciate the sentiment, and wouldn’t wear any- 
thing that did not come from a good shop. Probably after 
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back to see where Jonesy was bestowing Lita. 

The train, which was a slow one, was empty. Lita set- 
tled herself by a window and opened her geometry. She 
said to herself: 

“T simply will not sit and watch the door. If he means 
to come he’ll come, and my watching won’t change things 
one way or the other.” 

She set her little jaw and turned to Monday’s lesson: 
“To prove that similar triangles are to each other as the 
squares of the medians drawn to their homologous sides.” 
The words conveyed absolutely nothing to her. She read 
them three times. It wasn’t that she couldn’t do the prob- 
lem—she couldn’t even think about it. She drew two similar 
triangles. They seemed to sit side by side like a cat anda 
kitten. She gave them whiskers and tails. Then, annoyed 
with herself, she produced a ruler and constructed a neat 
figure. She tried reading the theorem again, this time in a 
conversational tone, as if it were the beginning of a story: 
“Similar triangles are to each other ——”’ 

The door opened, letting in the roar of the train and a 
disagreeable smell of coal smoke. 

“T will not look up,” thought Lita; ‘I will not! I will 
not!’’ And raising her eyes she saw that Dacer was there. 
She smiled not so much in greeting as from pure joy. 

He hadn’t wasted much time. He took her books and 
bag from the seat beside her and put them on the rack. 
Then he sat down and said, ‘‘Isn’t it dangerous to let such 
little girls travel by themselves?”’ 

She found speech difficult between her heart’s beating too 
fast and her breath’s coming too slow, but she did manage 
to say, ‘What does Effie do?”’ 

“Just what you do—she expects me to be on hand to 
look out for her.” 

“T didn’t expect you.” 

“No? Can it be you are not such a clever girl as teacher 
always thought?” 

“T thought you were spending the night at Elbridge.” 
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“So did I when I arrived, but my plans changed. I 
found that it would be better for me to take the three- 
o'clock to town and go back on Sunday afternoon, by the — 
what is the train that we take back on Sunday?” 

It was almost too serious for jests, and Lita said in a voice 
that just didn’t tremble that she took the 4:08. 

Life is not often just right, not only in the present, but 
promising in forty-eight hours to be just as good or better. 
Lita spent two wonderful hours. First they talked about 
Aurelia—her courage, her loneliness, her parents, divorce in 
general—and then Lita found herself telling him the whole 
story of her own position in regard to her parents. Even to 
Aurelia, with whom she talked so frankly, she had never 
told the whole story—her own deep emotional reactions. 
She found to her surprise that it was easier to tell a story of 
an intimate nature to this stranger of an opposite sex than 
to her lifelong friend. He understood so perfectly. He did 
not blame them; if he had she would have felt called on to 
defend them; and he did not blame her; if he had she 
would have been forced into attacking them. He just lis- 
tened, and seemed to think it was a normal and deeply in- 
teresting bit of life. 

He interrupted her once to say, ‘‘But you must remem- 
ber that they are people as well as parents.” 

It seemed to her an inspired utterance. She did not al- 
ways remember that. She offered the excuse: “Yes, but 
I don’t mind their being divorced. Only why do they hate 
each other so?”’ 

“How do you know they hate each other?’”’ 

Lita thought this was a queer thing to say after all that 
she had told him—almost stupid. She explained again: 
They were always abusing each other; nothing the other 
did was right; neither could bear her to speak well of —— 

“They sound to me,” said Dacer, “as if they were still 
fond of each other.’’ Then, as Lita just stared at him, he 
went on: ‘‘Didn’t you know that? The only people it’s 
any fun to quarrel with are the people you love.” 

“Oh, no.’ (Continued on Page 153) 
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HO are these Balkans, 
: anyway?” a Boston re- 
porter once asked a mis- 


sionary from the Near East. 
That was just prior to the big 
war. Since then everybody has 
learned, more or less vaguely, 
that the Balkan Peninsula, 
which takes its name from its 
impressive mountain range, is — 
the region where, in 1914, the 
whole world caught fire. Others, 
better informed, recall that this 
troubled territory has been from 
most ancient times a focus of fer- 
ment for civilization. 

Because their people are full ° 
of the sap of life, the Balkans 
have always been a storm center 
of humanity. One does not need 
to be much of a historian or 
philosopher to perceive that cer- 
tain places inhabited by certain 
races have always been vital 
and originative. It was the Bal- 
kans that produced Alexander 
the Great, who stood on top of 
his time and lusted for more 
worlds to conquer. And it was the Bal- 
kans that allured Christianity and its 
greatest statesman, Paul of Tarsus, across 
the AXgean, from Asia into Europe, and 
so altered the whole course of history. 
Say what you will about these trouble- 
breeding Balkans, it still cannot be de- 
nied that blood runs rich and red here. 

In the Balkans the World War began. 
This was not by accident. Enough of pre- 
war diplomacy has been revealed to make 
plain that it was designed to have the 
inevitable conflict start on the spot where 
Austrian and German ambitions were be- 
ing thwarted by the ever-growing power 
of the little nations of this historic penin- 
sula that lies between the Adriatic and 
A®gean and Black seas, directly across the 
historic highways between Europe and 
Asia, with Constantinople for its gate 
city. The Balkans were a barrier to the 
grandiose projects of the Central Powers 
in the whole Orient. So when in July, 
1914, the fire was started by Austria in 
Serbia—a conflagration that is still rag- 
ing, to the menace of civilization itself— 
it was but in pursuance of the old and 
familiar plan of making Balkan peoples 
and Balkan conditions the tools of imperial diplomacy. 

Searcely heeded by the world at large, there has been 
put into actual operation since the Armistice, in Bulgaria— 
the central and most bellicose of the Balkan states, and the 
nation that has often been described as made in America— 
a national experiment in substituting conscripted labor in 
behalf of the state for conscripted military service. 

After two years of experience of the new law, Bulgarian 
leaders declare that they are through with war forever. 
All the advantages of a military system, and none of its 
disadvantages, have been found, they say, in the new 
universal-labor conscription. 


Conscripted for Labor 


N A PARAGRAPH, the plan may be summarized thus: 

Every boy and girl of school age is conscripted for edu- 
cation, seven years of attendance upon school being com- 
pulsory. Upon reaching the age of twenty, every young 
man is required to put in eight months of work with the 
colors—that is, in some form of definite labor for the com- 
monwealth, such as the building and repair of highways, 
the construction of railways and docks, lumbering and the 
afforestation of the land, the erection of schoolhouses and 
other government edifices, the making of clothing, shoes 
and other equipment for the government forces, both labor 
and military, the working in public offices, and the like. 
Soldier rations, but no pay, are given this labor army. All 
girls of sixteen or over in the villages are conscripted for 
eight months of industrial and domestic training, along 
with some outdoor work; in the cities, unmarried young 
women must serve eight months in government offices. 
The compulsory labor is for one eight-month term only. 
Once performed, the citizen is thereafter exempt from 
national conscription. Nevertheless, all persons from 
twenty to forty-five years of age must put in ten days a 


Road:Making is the First Work of the Labor Army. Above —Labor Conscripts 


Off for the Fishing 


year in some form of public work for their local com- 
munity. Housewives are exempt, as are single women who 
are actually the working heads of families. Conscripted 
persons may purchase exemption, as from military service; 
but the fee is so high that less than 400 of the conscripted 
men have, up to date, sought this way out—and more than 
half of them were not Bulgarians. 

This plan is radical, of course. Yet note how it fulfills all 
the objectives of a conscripted army except actual fighting; 
and Bulgaria says definitely, by the lips of her highest 
officials, that she is through with fighting. The labor army, 
like perfect conscription, levels all lines; there are no 
exempt classes, either of sex, social position or political 
influence. Equality of obligation to the country is the 
underlying idea. Housewives alone are put into a separate 
classification, as already doing the highest form of service 
to the state, in the making of homes and rearing of children. 

In Western Europe I found the impression widespread 
that Bulgaria, surrounded by the red flood of Bolshevism, 
had shrewdly decided that since she could not avert radical- 
ism, she would divert it by turning the currents of com- 
munism into these new canals of conscripted common labor 
for public progress. That idea sounds reasonable, but it is 
searcely true; or, at least, it is not the whole truth. Other 
persons say that these socialistic experiments of Bulgaria 
are Bolshevistic; but that opinion is born of the sort of 
class obscurantism that labels every proposed change in 
the old social order as Bolshevism. I learned from the 
Prime Minister the story of the actual origin of the scheme. 
Its full outworking was the logical development of the 
program of the present Agrarian Party when it came into 
power after the Armistice. The plan appealed to the simple- 
minded people as a whole, who know nothing about Karl 
Marx or the other doctrinaire radicals, and they simply 
applied it with the directness and immediacy of primitive 
folk. 
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crafts are being revived and bettered; and that, of course, 
is as important as building highways or docks.” 

In passing, it may be said that there is in the Near East 
something like a vogue of the beautiful Bulgarian em- 
broideries; it is altogether probable that they will become 
a substantial item in the state’s exports. 

Plainly, the director’s office was a demonstration of the 
conscripted-labor enterprise. The chief was in the uniform 
of the workers, a dark-gray Norfolk jacket with high collar. 
It was made of good native wool, woven and tailored by 
conscripted labor, upon which the country now depends 
for the clothes and shoes and houses of the labor groups 
as well as of the small army. Since the state must clothe 


and shelter and feed these workers doing their eight 


months’ stint, it is apparent that part of their output must 
be devoted to this end. Government officials are also to 
be supplied with clothing and shoes. 

The director was a good man to interview, for he knew 
the facts, in general and in detail, and seemed to have no 
set speech to work off on an investigator, and correspond- 
ents are not so common in the heart of the Balkans as in 
Washington or New York. He was ready with reasons as 
well as with figures, and had photographs at hand of typical 
industries. Let me summarize his statements: 

“Bulgaria has about 45,000 young men every year 
reaching the age of twenty years. By a law passed in 1920 
and first put into operation in April, 1921, all these who are 
physically fit must serve eight months in the conscripted- 
labor corps, where they are under as strict discipline as in 
the army. At first the Allies thought we were merely 
maintaining our army under this guise; now they seem 
to have changed their minds, for our neighbors no longer 
maintain a surveillance over our workers. There was at 
first no provision at all for exemption, but the Allies’ 
military control imposed this upon us. The cost of exemp- 
tion ranges from 12,000 to 40,000 leva, according to the 
financial status of the applicant. Of the less than 400 who 
have purchased exemption thus far, between 200 and 250 
are non-Bulgarians. 

“Of course, we have some slackers. The total proportion 
of those exempted for reasons of physical disability, or of 
present employment in public service, or by nonappearance, 
is from 6 to 10 per cent, which is much lower than the 
evasions of military duty. Penalties for avoidance of con- 
scription are punishment after three days, when the mini- 
mum penalty is ten days’ imprisonment; those who do not 
appear within the year are subject to an imprisonment of 
from two to three years. Not all available are called on the 
same day; for, since the period of service is eight months, 
we have four drafts in three years. 

“Hach man enrolled is put at the work he can do best, 
though naturally the bulk of the force is engaged in 
plain manual labor, such as can be taught to anybody. The 
trained men become the foremen. Authors are set to writ- 
ing upon compulsory labor and at the production of a 
literature of patriotism. Artists, as we have seen, must 
dedicate their pencils and brushes to the state. Builders 
and architects and engineers naturally fall into their own 
niches. The expectation is that every young man will get a 
good experience in some trade or calling, so that he will 
go back to his village with enlarged capacities. This desk at 
which I work and these bookcases were made by con- 
scripted labor. See what a source of supply is opened up 
to the government, and what talent is developed! In 
more ways than one this law aims to build up Bulgaria. 

““What do the workers do? First of all, they are building 
new and better roads for the nation. Then they are con- 
structing new lines of railway, which the land needs but 
cannot afford to build by foreign capital. The material for 
these railroads is supplied by the labor army. 


The Labor Army Making Bricks and Baking Bread 
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“They are constructing docks and harbors. They are 
engaged in all forms of lumbering and of forestation as well. 
Wood from the state forests is supplied free to the public 
schools. Every public official gets his firewood at about 
one-quarter the price that the public pays—which is 
necessary, since the Agrarian Party keeps government 
salaries absurdly low. Fisheries are being established and 
perfected by the labor corps; and gardening, bread making 
for the force, barrack construction, weaving and tailoring 
are all done by the men whose services the state comman- 
deers. 

“Put into general figures, the upkeep of our labor army 
in 1922 cost the state 198,000,000 leva; but it did work 
for the state that would have cost us 260,000,000 or 
270,000,000 leva. Moreover, it was work that, though 
necessary, could not have been done at all by contract, as 
the government has no money. Yes, labor conscription 
is a good scheme for a bankrupt nation. Our new system 
of roads, though so badly needed, could not have been 
built in the old way for many years, because there is no 
supply of labor available for private enterprises. These 
public works are the tangible output of the new labor law; 
the effect upon the workers themselves is less apparent, 
but equally valuable.” 


A Land of Tiny Estates 


LREADY the railways, telegraph system and post office 
are under government conscription; and the director 
frankly says that the program of conscripted labor aims 
at furnishing a large proportion of the workers for these 
as well as for the inevitable state monopoly of mines, 
tobacco, liquor, and so on. State socialization of public 
utilities is the program of the Agrarian Party. 

On the other hand, despite the many radical laws 
passed, the Agrarian Party, which is firmly in the saddle, 
in the face of cabinet changes and keen public interest and 
activity in the game of politics, is committed thoroughly to 
the principle of private property and private enterprise. 
For this it is fought bitterly by the communists, who en- 
roll 32,000 members in their party, and poll a still larger 
vote. Nevertheless, the peasant state makes a fetish of 
individually owned land. In order to provide opportuni- 
ties for the peasants to buy land, all the large estates have 
been expropriated by the government, for sale to indi- 
viduals. This is not confiscation, for the owners are al- 
ways paid. By a new law nobody can possess more than 
thirty hectares, and this much only if he farms it himself. 
If he rents it out he is allowed only one-fifth as much, or 
six hectares. 

Like all Eastern Europe, Bulgaria inherited the evil of 
vast landed estates, with a peasantry in a condition not 
far from serfdom. Whereas the Russian Bolsheviks have 
confiscated these estates and distributed them among the 
peasants without compensation, Bulgaria has simply forced 
their division and sale, that all citizens may have an op- 
portunity to live on land owned by themselves. This sys- 
tem of private ownership is the nation’s great defense 
against Bolshevism. Next after it, said the director, as a 
dike against the red flood, comes the compulsory-labor 
law. Knowing this, the communist politicians, and not the 
aristocracy, are the arch enemies of the law. 

Perhaps it was not polite on the part of a guest, but I 
could not help raising the case of the condition of the 
streets of Sofia as a subject needing the attention of com- 
pulsory labor, or labor of some other kind. No other 
capital known to me can match them for slush and mud 
and general unkemptness. Sofia’s streets are worse than 
those of Constantinople or Bagdad, and as bad as those of 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Too Many Cooks 


R. SO-AND-SO is in conference and cannot see 
you”’ has become one of the commonest of business 
eatch phrases. More than half the time it is true. Amer- 
ican business men have the conference habit. In groups of 
two or more they are continually tucking their feet beneath 
long tables, especially designed for the purpose, and sol- 
emnly discussing their problems. 

Two heads may be better than one—it’s a debatable 
point, being, like all proverbs, a half truth at best—but 
many heads certainly are not. When there is a clear, 
well-stocked head in command of a business or a depart- 
ment it can be depended upon to settle a problem much 
more rapidly and sanely than any number of others 
brought in from outside departments to advise and confer. 
Unlike cabinet and board meetings, the conference has not 
the advantage of being largely a matter of form. When 
cabinets and boards of directors meet, the program has 
often been worked out beforehand, and all that is left to 
be done is to ratify the decisions of the dominant mem- 
ber or inside group. But with the business conference, the 
idea is really to reach decisions by discussion and consensus 
of opinion. 

The first weakness is that a conference can proceed no 
faster than the mental gait of the slowest there. Matters 
of detail, the form of an invoice, the shade of a label— 
things that any executive would settle quite satisfactorily 
in a few minutes—will cause interminable debate when 
left to the will of a conference. Another weakness is that 
decisions are very apt to be based on opinions rather than 
on facts. Every man is bound to have an opinion, but if the 
matter does not happen to be within his own personal 
province his opinion is not necessarily based on carefully 
adduced facts. Another weakness of the conference is that 
it is made to order for the nimble-minded and superficially 
clever members of an organization, who take advantage 
of it to bring themselves to the attention of their superiors 
by all manner of suggestions, criticisms and comment. 
The bulk of the time of any such gathering will almost 
inevitably be consumed in discussing ideas brought for- 
ward very largely for the purpose of impressing the boss. 
The man with a real idea hesitates to throw it into the 
arena, where it will suffer ill-considered comment and half- 
baked criticism. 
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Sales conventions, designed to create enthusiasm and the 
get-together spirit, are a differerit matter. It is the de- 
partmental or interdepartmental conference that is being 
overdone. We are inclined to believe that, as time passes, 
the fad will gradually abate and the broth of business will 
not so often be left at the mercies of too many con- 
ference cooks. After all, it is a sound business principle 
to get the best possible man for a job and then give him 
an unhampered chance to make good at it—or to get out. 


Circumventing the Business Cycle 


HE investigations of economists have made the world 

familiar with the nature and behavior of the business 
cycle. Unfortunately the practical world seems to have 
developed something of a fatalistic interpretation of the 
business cycle. The fear is expressed that every so often 
we must pass through a period of depression. 

Economic laws are not like the Furies of ancient my- 
thology; they are in large part the expressions of human 
behavior and are open to modification by education and 
foresight. There are normal degrees of expansion and con- 
traction of credit and currency. There are also abnormal 
inflation and deflation. There is a normal business cycle. 
Unfortunately, if mankind misbehaves there is also an ab- 
normal business cycle. A positive philosophy of business 
teaches that abnormal cycles ought to be avoidable. 

In the ascending period of an abnormal business cycle 
business runs riot. Production becomes a speculation, 
distribution becomes a scramble. In the descending 
phase, unemployment constitutes the serious problem. If 
the boom can be prevented the secondary losses can be 
avoided. It seems clear that monetary policy has an 
influence on making a boom. If credit inflation be 
controlled by advances in the rediscount rate the riot of 
business does not set in. This presupposes wisdom and 
objectivity in the administration of the monetary policy. 
If the rediscount rate of the Federal Reserve is merely a 
barometer, then it serves only to warn the wise. The 
rate ought to be a governor, to prevent the machine from 
racing. 

Relief from unemployment of the dull season is to be 
sought in part in preparing employment in advance. The 
Secretary of Commerce has recently suggested that in 
view of the activity of private constructions at this time, 
public constructions should be deferred. When private 
building abates, public building can be resumed and take 
up the slack. This would mean lower costs of construc- 
tion for both, fuller employment for workmen at slack 
times. It would represent buying power for the con- 
suming public.. It would tend to keep construction sta- 
bilized and continuous. The idea is capable of amplifi- 
cation. It is not new, but has indeed sound precedents. 
In India public works are used to combat the unemploy- 
ment caused by failure of the monsoon. In prosperous 
times work on the public improvements is halted; as soon 
as hard times appear the work is resumed. This system 
has practically conquered the famines of India. Ancient 
records indicate that similar devices were practiced in 
China before the Christian era. We seem to have redis- 
covered this, in the popular sense, through the study of 
the business cycle. 


The Wrong Kind of Sympathy 


|B eeakaton sympathy with the farmer is becoming 
overzealous. The farmer has the right to a square deal, 
fair railway rates, equitable interest charges, adequate 


credit facilities and an open market. If farmers find them- - 


selves in position to market their products to better advan- 
tage than middlemen are able to do they should receive 
every legal right and facility to engage in codperative 
marketing. But the farmer does not want, or need, false 
economic precepts or maudlin sympathy. American agri- 
culture needs better farming, but leadership in this direc- 
tion will not come from vote hunters. For a long time the 
human enemies of the farmer have been under attack in 
our political halls. Whenever these human enemies were 
actual enemies and not straw enemies the warfare ren- 
dered a valuable social service. Now the natural enemies 
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is obvious. After agriculture, the railroads are the domi- 
nant industry, and are a supreme essential to the national 
well-being. 

This article will deal with American opinion on the 
railroads. It is gathered from many sources. I have 
talked with everyone possible on transportation, and this 
means that all classes are represented. 

Though the fundamentals of criticism of existing edndi- 
tions and causes are practically identical, there is the usual 
variety of remedies. 

No one can doubt that this is an opportune time to bare 
the railroad problem in all its phases. The roads are at a 
crisis in their destiny. Three years have passed since 
Federal control ceased and the so-called Transportation 
Act came into being. During the next twelve months— 
certainly within the life of the new Congress—the fate of 
the roads will be decided. The line today between private 
and government ownership is narrow. Will it be wiped 
out altogether? It is one of the vital questions that will 
engage the attention of citizen and lawmaker, because 
every interest is linked with transportation. 
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This query, however, is only one of 
many that rise up the moment you put 
the probe into the so-called railroad 
problem. Are the railroads doing their job? Is drastic 
regulation in the best interest of service? Are the railroads 
conducted on a sound business basis? Is the railroad in- 
vestor on a strike? What policy can be devised that will 
protect the public and at the same time give the lines a 
chance to come back to something like their old-time 
efficiency and authority? 

Two preliminaries must be stated. 

First weshould know why the railroads are the target for 
so much criticism. The reason is that in the popular mind 
they are the obvious incarnation of capital, and as such 
provide the prize goat for the politically ambitious. From 
the days of the Granger movement of the late ’70’s down to 
La Follette and Brookhart, the public-favor seeker when 
in doubt about an issue could always fall back on the rail- 
roads. The swat-the-fly slogan really had its origin in the 
phrase ‘“‘Down with the railroads!’’ The fact that there 
were 134 measures for railway regulation of some kind 
before Congress when it happily expired in March last 
shows that this legislative sport continues to be popular. 
Before Federal control the antagonism was largely confined 
to professional politicians. With the 
breakdown in service, following rever- 
sion to the former managers, the whole 
country has joined until it is now a 
nation-wide chorus. 

The second relates to the Trans- 
portation Act. Since frequent allusion 
must be made to it, a brief explana- 
tion is necessary. Under it the rail- 
roads were returned to private control 
on March 1, 1920. It set up the Rail- 
road Labor Board, established a system 
of rate making calculated to give the 
roads an adequate return on valuation, 

and also provided for volun- 

tary consolidation in the best 

. interests of economy and 
(Continued on Page 101) 
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And after a film showing Barle yeor 
The meeting will end with a 


in affairs 0’ th’ heart, an’ absolutely necessary if we want 
t’ cash in on real ability. This is no day an’ age t’ stand on 
th’ curb an’ watch th’ procession. We may see more, but : . a 
we’re not gittin’ anywhere. In our modern system 0’ G 
reachin’ th’ front, nerve is th’ all-important, overshadowin’, Today at the Church of the Heo 
preéminent an’ dominant requisite. If we’re t’ git any- The smart set will view its 
thing out 0’ life we’ll have t’ beat somebuddy to it. Faint Of Miss Alys Thurston to Par; 
heart never won fair lady or sold a set 0’ O’Henry. The wedding reception wi 

—Abe Martin. 


Nerve and its Relation to Affluence 
[i is an age o’ sharp competition, ’cept in gasoline 


* 
an’ tobacco, when no human element is so indispen- 
sable as nerve in th’ attainment of all that is desirable 

in life—love, riches an’ friendships. A finished education, 
naturally wavy an’ abundant hair, unimpeachable charac- 
ter, finely chiseled features, th’ form of an Adonis, good 
folks, seven or eight suits o’ clothes, an’ even a fine bass 
voice, avail but little in th’ battle o’ life when unaccom- 
panied by th’ element o’ nerve. 

Boldness, or nerve, is a positive characteristic 0’ th’ 
spirit. Nothin’ is sadder than penniless ole age. We often 
meet old shiny t’backer chewers who love t’ refer t’ th’ 
time when they could have bought th’ ground where 
th’ fire-engine house stands for two dollars, an’ we’ve all 
met th’ spinster who could have married th’ best man in 
town in her day. 

Both are glarin’ illustrations of how a whole life may be 
changed an’ soured by th’ lack o’ nerve. O’ course, ther’s 
th’ possibility that th’ venerable t’backer chewer didn’ 
have th’ two dollars, an’ it may have been that th’ spin- 
ster wasted her best years on a trifler, but th’ chances are, 
neither had any nerve when it wuz needed. 
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The groom’s an alumnus of Le 
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The Society Column 


Busy Pians for Social Set 
° Season One Long Gorgeous Féte 


RS. Reggie de Puyster Van Appleton Reese 
Will tender a dance and a dinner at Sherry’s 
For Kathleen McKeever, her débutante niece ; 


They say the affair will cost ten thousand berries. Prel 


Was Shakspere Ne 


The guests will include all the socially smart, 

Among them the charming Miss Gwendolyn Thomas, 
Miss Marion Shanley, Miss Barbara Hart, 

And many young bachelors of excellent promise! 


HAVE always found it easier 
plays, rather than to borro 
Shakspere did. With all his ex 
remarkable gift of delineation of 
lack the inspiration to write an 


Th’ best an’ most endurin’ maxims wuz written almost 
a century ago, an’ if they fitted conditions then, how much 
truer are they in this year o’ 1928, when th’ minds an’ 
energies o’ th’ most resourceful amongst us are often ex- 
hausted in an effort t’ work up t’ an automobile. If 
“Strike when th’ iron is hot’’ wuz a good slogan in 1836, 
how about t’day? 

If he who hesitated a half century ago wuz lost in th’ 
shuffle, what chance is there t’day fer th’ feller who says 
“T’ll think about it’’? ‘‘Nothin’ ventured, nothin’ won” 
wuz a well-known motto long before Cornwallis wuz 
picked off, an’ yit in this day an’ age ther’s folks tryin’ t’ 
git by without advertisin’. “If at first you don’t succeed, 
try, try, agin’? wuz a much-used sayin’ long before Mc- 
Intyre an’ Heath appeared, yit how many people succumb 
after one feeble effort? There’s a sayin’, ‘‘ All things comes 
t? him who waits,”’ which is all very good if we know where 
t? wait. 

Ther’s lots o’ difference between havin’ nerve an’ bein’ 
a butter-in. Th’ element o’ nerve is almost indispensable 
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* * * 


Sir Nevil St. Denis McAllister-Choate 

Is stopping this week with the Gouverneur Cabots. 
Sir Nevil, we hear, is a sportsman of note— 

Last season he bagged about forty-nine rabbits! 


* * * 


The debbies have put in a strenuous week 
Of dancing and lunching and golfing and teaing. 
The strain’s been so great what with reading The Sheik, 
That some of the darlings to Palm Beach are fleeing! 


* * * 
The Culture Club ladies will meet Thursday eve 
With Baroness Sophie von Schmulowicz-Lessing. 


Miss Haryot Hutchins will help to receive; 
The program prepared will be very impressing. 


Mrs. Colgate Du Bois will recite her own verse, 
Mrs. Willard P. Channing will talk on Our Nation, 


When Bolshevism Hits New. York 


[It is near midnight in the couneil ch 


{Amid all this splendor it is difficul 
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SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER | 
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HAVING THEM Millions of women have time to devote to 


other work”’ (and to their pleasures) because of 
ws Campbell’s Soups. These famous soups, made from only 
ay the best ingredients and blended by expert chefs, may 
4 justly be counted as taking first rank among those great 
achievements and economies of the age—foods already 
prepared for the table. CAMPBELL’S SOUPS HAVE 
REVOLUTIONIZED THE HABITS OF THE NATION. 
In millions of homes, where formerly soup was not eaten 
at all, Campbell’s are now served daily—bettering the 
health and vigor of the people. 


21 kinds 


We blend the best with careful pains 
In skilful combination 

And every single can contains 

a OUR BUSINESS REPUTATION 


12 cents a can 
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OVE ’em out, boys! 

We’ll see what’ll 

happen next.’”’ Na- 
bours spoke with a half sigh 
in his voice. The departure 
of McMasters and of the 
soldiers had left a strange 
feeling of loneliness among 
the Del Sol men. They be- 
gan to brood, to lose morale. 
This was after two more 
days of riding, combing 
cattle out of the timber 
along the Washita, which 
very luckily had caught and 
left partly nugatory the last 
run of the much harassed 
herd. 

The hour was not yet late; 
and although the tired trail 
hands had had little enough 
of sleep, there was no active 
murmuring, and the order 
of the day once more began, 
the long line of longhorns 
stringing out, the guides 
on either side. 

The cattle paced on me- 
thodically enough, but the 
arrival at the Washita was 
so late in the day that the 
trail boss concluded not to 
cross until the following 
morning. They found the 
banks as McMasters had 
said—high and steep; and 
the river had swimming 
water. But much to their 
joy they found a good-sized 
raft which someone, prob- 
ably Rudabaugh and his 
men, for reasons of their 
own, had spent some time 
and care in building. 

“Well, there won’t many 
of them need it now,’’ com- 
mented Nabours, “and we 
do. That’s the first luck 
we’ve had. I’m scared to 
swim that girl again.” 

They crossed the carts 
without difficulty in the 
morning, and the entire 
herd swam over easily, a 
narrow trail being plain on 
the other side. 

Once more on their way, 
and with the Washita be- 
hind them, a certain feel- 
ing of light-heartedness 
came to the trail drovers. They sang cheerily to their cows 
as they rode alongside, caught the feel of the new country 
lying on ahead. 

The weather was not unfavorable, but in the afternoon 
the older trail men began to look at the sky. There was a 
dull, lifeless feeling in the air. The wind had ceased. A 
bank of clouds lay black in the lower west. 

“Tt may rain,’ said Jim Nabours, coming over to 
Taisie’s near-by camp after the herd was turned off to bed 
down. “You and your women, Miss Taisie, had better 
sleep in the carts tonight. I hope to the Lord our little 
dogies won’t take a notion to run again tonight! This herd’s 
getting plumb spoiled. Before long they’ll run every 
time a feller lights a cigarrito.” 

“Took at that lightning in west, Jim,’ 
Dalhart. “I hope she’ll pass around.” 

But the prairie storm did not intend to pass around 
them. They lay directly in the center of a low barometer. 
The air was oppressively hot, so still that a leaf would 
have fallen straight to the ground; yet the face of the 
western cloud was lit with continuous electrical discharges. 
An uneasiness came into the air that even the cattle felt. 
The greenhead flies had swarmed in the grass all day. Now 
clouds of mosquitoes made life a burden for men and beasts. 
It was hard to bed the cattle down. 

“Set the wagon tongues on the North Star, boys, while 
you can see it,” said Jim Nabours. The dark cloud was 
steadily rising. ‘‘This is going to be one hell of a night. 
You'll need your slickers. Look yonder! I’ve heard tell 
about that sort of a thing, but I’ve never saw it afore.” 

He pointed towards the bed ground. In the strange 
electrical condition of the air the horns of each steer 


’ 


remarked Cal 


“‘Say, You! You Let Go of Her, Mister! Stop Now, or I’tt Stop You for Shore!”’ ni 


showed two little balls of flame, thousands of them in the 
total, a strange and awesome sight in the gloom. As the 
night watch rode later they saw electricity on the tips of 
their horses’ ears. It almost dripped from the air; the 
earth seemed bathed in it. 

At midnight the stars passed away under a high van- 
guard of scurrying clouds. The strange tensity in the air 
increased as continuous rolls of thunder came closer. 

“We've all got to get on the herd,” said Nabours finally. 
“There’s going to be trouble.” 

The men all mounted their night horses and made ready. 
There came to them all a feeling of pygmylike incom- 
petency as the edge of the storm extended itself as though 
with some inner propelling power. The wind had not yet 
begun. They knew they were in for one of the terrible elec- 
trical storms of the prairies. 

The steady flashes of lightning along the cloud face 
broke into jagged forks. Intermittent among these came 
short bolts of the chain lightning. A smell of sulphur filled 
the air. A strange blue tint seemed to come into some of 
the lightning bolts. At times there seemed to be a con- 
tinuous sheet of fire along the grass tops towards the west. 
This later was broken by balls of fire which rolled along the 
ground, exploding like bombshells. There seemed nothing 
in the air except light; sparks and whirls and wheels of 
light, like so many pin wheels. A strange, alarming, op- 
pressive feel, as though of a settling fog, came upon them 
all. If a man reached a hand to his hat brim the elec- 
tricity literally dripped from it. 

Rarely, even on the high prairies, did the tremendous 
electrical disturbances ever reach such violence; not one 
of these hardened range men had ever seen the like of this. 
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wind and the slanting rain. The 
ground was afloat, deserted. Ol 

“Miss Taisie! Miss Taisie!” 
answer. ‘My Lord! She done} 
Anita. 

Then arose her lamentations ¢ 
her drenched blankets. They tw( 
Even Buck was gone. 

The run in a general way had he 
miles ahead, between them and t) 
little boggy creek lined with thic 
by the rain, it overflowed and m 
fifty or a hundred yards. Into thi 
plunged in their madness. Withi 
of the herd was bogged down. 4 
took place among the others. Ni 
here. The riders only followed suc 
could hear farther down the stré 
when daylight came they would. 
salvaging from the quagmire. ™ 
their way back to camp, and thd 
dled, drenched, as the weird flam 
Until dawn, they never knew th 
in the grass on the bed ground 
the camp, among the dead cattle 
another grave; and this made t 
They put up the third little he 
Pendleton. Though crippled 
had insisted on taking saddle. — 

Now the work of snaking out 
unwelcome of all range work—™ 

(Continued on} 
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muddy stream, hour after hour, as soon as the depressing 
dawn gave light for the beginning. The waters falling, 
some of the cattle struggled ashore as soon as they could 
see. Others needed but little help, a few had to be aban- 
doned. In this work of roping and dragging, it took two 
men to handle a steer. Assoon as one of the wild creatures 
got his feet he was certain to charge hisrescuer. Hard work, 
dirty work, dangerous work; slow, utterly disheartening. 
But it was here to be done. Once more, slowly, a battered 
and begrimed cohort of broad horns began to assemble, 
watched by tired, muddy, cursing men. 

“‘Sinker,’”’ called Nabours to the boy as he came by 
coiling his muddy rope in the gray cold dawn, “‘you go on 
and find Dalhart, and ride back to camp. I don’t know 
where the rest of the horses went. Drive in what cows you 
find. It ain’t so far. Tell the cook we’ll be in for a little 
coffee, some of us, right soon.” 

These two, so commanded, came into camp only to learn 
the news from Milly. The bed of Taisie Lockhart was 
empty. Her horse was gone. 

“T’ll bet I know!”’ said Cinquo. 
the remuda in the dark!” 

He was off, following the plain trail of the running 
horses, Dalhart at his side. They rode hard for a mile. 
The horses had struck timber, slowed up and scattered. 

“T see her!”’ called out the boy at last. ‘‘That’s her 
zebry horse anyway.” 

_ The white-banded son of Blanco was not to be mistaken. 
But the saddle was empty! At the foot of a near-by tree 
lay the object which they sought. 

She was alive, was sitting up, propped against a tree 
trunk; indeed, was on the point of mounting. So much 
they saw with sudden joy as they flung down and ran to her. 

The man pushed the boy away roughly. Kneeling, 
Dalhart caught the girl in his arms, uttering impetuous 


“T’ll bet she follered 


The Prairie Storm Did Not Intend to Pass Around Them. 


words. What he saw filled Cinquo with shame and horror. 
This man had touched the divinity of Del Sol! He was 
holding her in his arms! He was going to kiss her! Sac- 
rilege! 

Cinquo saw flame points. 
revolver in his hand. 

“Say, you! You let go of her, mister! Stop now, or I’ll 
stop you for shore!”’ 

The boy was blubbering in his excitement, but as Dalhart 
turned he saw that the aim of the weapon was true. Taisie 
beat at him with her hands, weakly, pushing him away. 

“T’ll wring your neck!’’ began Dalhart, starting toward 
the boy. Only the girl’s voice saved them one or both. 

“No! No!” she called. “He means well! Cinquo, 
come here!” 

Dalhart turned to her almost savagely. 

“You promised me!” he said. ‘‘You gave me your 
word down there! Is this how you keep your promise?”’ 

But between the two of them, the girl with her tears and 
the boy with his revolver, Cal Dalhart got on very ill with 
his wooing. 

“T can wait,” said he slowly at last. 

In his sobbing excitement the boy was dangerous as a 
rattlesnake, and Dalhart was wise enough to know it. 
Only one voice could calm him. Taisie spoke with decision. 

“Throw down your gun, Cinquo! Drop it, I tell you!” 

Cinquo obeyed. His tears came freely now, he trembled. 

“Trouble with me is, ma’am,”’ said he, “I got chills and 
fever. Today I got ’em both. I been up all night. I don’t 
give a damn for that man, but this here is awful hard 
for you.” 

“Cinquo,” said Taisie, putting her hand on his grimy 
shirt sleeve as she drew him beside her, “you are as good 
a man as I’ve got. Listen now! I’m not hurt. I just ran 
into a tree in the dark and got knocked out of the saddle. 
For a long time I didn’t know anything—my head’s 


He sprang forward, his long 
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bruised; but I was going to get 1 
Now go find the horses; they’re ; 
mare just below.” 

The boy, shivering in his saddl 
ague, went off dully about his duti 
his shoulder, saw Dalhart riding , 
mistress of Del Sol. 

“The trouble with you is,” brok 
“you don’t know how a man eq 
know how I love you!” 

He reached out a hand to touch 
horse, which flung its head impati 

“T think I do,” said Taisie slow] 
man. They’re all alike.” 

“T believe you do love that dam 
He’s gone again, and he may com 
What you need is a man to take | 
better than that cold-blooded kille 
for either man or woman!” 

“Stop! I tell you I want to hear 
girl’s voice had in it a quiet fury, 
heard that man say.a word against) 
he’s a killer he’d face his man, I’ 
curse him behind his back.” 

“He’d better not say anythin) 
blustered. | 

But Taisie Lockhart’s contempt 
the cruelest thing he ever heard in 
on and left him. 4 y 


Dribbles of the herd continued tc) 
encampment was slow to take on ¢) 
men had begun to lose confidence} 
And now was time for a repetition ¢ 
bank of the Red—another rider 3; 
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Scotch Scones 
Y; cup Swift’s “Silverleaf” 
Brand Pure Lard 
2 cups flour 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
1 tablespoon sugar 


Y2 teaspoon salt 


Sift together flour, baking 
| powder, sugarand salt. Work 

in Swift's ‘‘Silverleaf’’ Brand 
. Pure Lard; add beaten egg 

and milk. Rollone-half inch 
thick. Cut in squares, brush 
over with milk and bake in 
a hot oven about twelve 
minutes 


| 

| 1 egg 

. Y, cup milk 
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inner tonight—try these Scotch Scones 


Make up a big plate of these Scotch Scones for dinner to- 
night. With plenty of butter and jam you won’t need much 
else, for everyone is pretty likely to concentrate on scones. 

It’s no wonder, though. For when you use Swift’s 
*‘Silverleaf’? Brand Pure Lard as the shortening, scones, 
biscuits, pies or anything else you may make, are quite 
irresistibly light and appetizing. 

This fine lard has the even, creamy texture that makes an 
ideal shortening. It is of just the right consistency to mix 
with the flour so that the leavening agent can be most effec- 
tive. Consequently, the baking is always light and tender. 

Moreover, this lard imparts to the food a distinctive 
richness of flavor. 

For every sort of shortening use, for frying, too, you will 
like Swift’s “‘Silverleaf’? Brand Pure Lard. It is always 
Or uniform, always pure. 
| You can get it from your grocer or your butcher. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swift’s ‘‘Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure 
Lard comes in sanitary 1-pound 
cartons and in convenient pails 
of 2, 5 and 10 pounds. These 
containers keep its purity and 
<< ; é freshness unimpaired—another 

re YE BS reason why thousands of par- 
og ‘ : ticular housekeepers always 
choose this finer lard 
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The Killer Lay Cancealed Back of a Wisp of Grass 
Which Topped a Near-by Ridge. He Lay Flat, 
His Heavy Rifle Supported by Two Cross Sticks 
Soa 
(Continued from Page 38) 
blankets. Never had the spirits of the men been so low, 


the hope of success so faint, the savage irritability of all 
so unmistakable. 

It took a day and a half to finish the unhappy duties of 
the last camp below the Canadian and drive forward the 
remade herd. It was necessary to follow down the boggy 
stream to find a sound crossing. Beyond, within a mile or 
so, lay the main Canadian. Here at least they met no 
trouble. The spongelike sands had swallowed up the 
torrents until only an occasional thread of lazily trickling 
water marked the wide expanse from bank to bank. The 
cattle, warm and thirsty, seemed disposed to break ranks 
and explore these little trickles of water, so that the men 
had enough to do. Dalhart rode moodily on his point. 

“Damn it, man!” called Del Williams to him, approach- 
ing him after one more chase after a wisp of stragglers, 
“T’d think you could ’tend to your own end part ways 
somehow!”’ 

It was the first time he had spoken to Dalhart in days. 
Their enmity was smoldering. 

“T don’t need any help from anybody about handling 
cows,” retorted the other; “least of all from you.” 

Del Williams rode straight up to him at what seemed a 
challenge. 

“T don’t see you for no cowman, myself,”’ said he. 

They sat face to face midway of the dry river bed. 

“T want to know what you mean,” said Dalhart. “I’ve 
been as good a hand on this trail as you have.” 

“T don’t think so. Nothing but luck kept you from 
drownding that girl crossing the Red. More than that, 
it was you that let logs come through the cattle when they 
was swimming the day before. That started the mill. 
Four hundred cows lost and two men drownded. You was 
upriver side of the herd.” 

This was mortal affront, as Del Williams was willing 
that it should be. At the time both men were unarmed. 

“You know I won’t stand that,” said Dalhart. 

“You heard it plain,’ rejoined Williams quietly. 
“Make your play any time you like.” 

“All right, I will make it! We both said we’d hold off 
till we struck Abilene. We’ll not both ride south together,” 
said Dalhart savagely. 

“T hope not,”’ smiled Del Williams. “I have got plenty 
of grief riding in sight of you going north.” 

Neither man liked to be the first to back his horse. Their 
actions caught the sight of Nabours, who started back. 

“Look here!” he began. ‘‘What are you two doing 
here?” 

“Well,” began Dalhart, “‘he told me I wasn’t doing my 
work.”’ 

“Then he told you plumb right. Look at you now, both 
of you. You two give me your word, both of you, that 
you'd quit this quarreling till you got to Aberlene. Now 
quit it or else get out. Ifa little more happens I am going 
to get on the prod my own self.” 

They separated. Del Williams later approached Na- 
bours, both moody, sore. 

*‘Jim,”’ said he, ‘‘look at the luck! Could anything more 
happen to us? I tell you, there’s a Jonah somewheres on 
this herd.” 

“There shore is!’’ rejoined the harried foreman. 
“There shore is! And it’s got red hair.” 


XXXIT 


PON even the most seasoned outdoor men the weather 
has undeniable influence. Came now a bright sun 
and gentle winds. The prairie lay like a silver sea. The 
surliness of the men vanished; they were children again. 
Once more the force of custom, of duty, made itself felt. 


THE 


One more camp brought them to the North Fork of the 
Canadian, a more serious proposition than had been the 
main river of that name. The channel was narrower and 
deeper, and the banks, especially upon the south side, 
much more steep. There was only a narrow channel of 
swimming water, but not a man in the outfit would have 
consented to see the mistress of Del Sol undertake to swim 
her own horse across even the narrowest channel. The en- 
tire herd was held up for half a day while the men made a 
rude raft sufficient to cross the carts and their occupants. 
They dug down the bank on the farther shore so that better 
egress might be offered for the cattle. 

“By the time a cow has swum a river,’”’ said Jim 
Nabours to expostulating men, who did not like shovel 
work, since that, at least, could not be done on horseback, 
“he’s plumb tired, like enough. Make him climb a steep 
bank and he may fall back in. The worst place for them 
to get crowded is on the far side of a river. Now you fel- 
lows go on and dig a nice path, or else maybe we won’t 
have no cows a-tall before long. I’m scared to make a 
tally, way it is.” 

So they passed yet another unknown river and swung 
on out, their own trail makers. 

“T wish to God I knowed where we was,”’ grumbled the 
trail boss to Len Hersey, carefree cowhand, to whom he 
happened to be talking. ‘‘Unless’n that wagon tongue has 
got warped we’re still heading north. I done set her 
on the North Star last night my own self, Buta trail scout 
had orto have a watch and a compass, and there ain’t 
nary one of neither in this whole outfit.” 

Hersey took a chew of tobacco. 

“Heap o’ things in life ain’t needful,’”’ said he; ‘‘just 
only folks gets used to them, that’s all. That lead steer 
Alamo’s all right, if nobody don’t move the North Star. 
He’s got his eye sot on that. I seen him standing up the 
other night about one o’clock, looking at that star with 
one eye. He done wink at me with the other one. He 
shore knows where we’re at, Jim. You’d oughtn’t to 
worry. This suits me, although I will say that this here 
shirt I got now might be a little better around the elbows. 
I'd hate to go to meeting in it.” 

“When I was a boy,” said Nabours reminiscently, “the 
onliest kind of church we had was camp meeting. I ain’t 
saw one of them for quite'a while. 

“Them big meetings used to bring in everybody from 
all over. The preacher’d throw the camp in some nice 
grove, and folks would build a shed with a brush roof and 
make some seats out of slabs. That was the church. I’ve 
saw a bearskin used for a pulpit cover. If there was extra 
ministers on hand, sometimes they’d have rawhide- 
bottom chairs made for them. The mourner’s bench, it 
always had a good rawhide bottom too. There used to be 
plenty straw scattered around between the benches for the 
sake of them that got conviction right strong and begun 
to throw fits. What with horses and dogs and babies, 
there was quite a settlement to a good camp meeting, 
while it lasted. The men didn’t always have hats and the 
women couldn’t always afford calico, but I can’t see but 
what we got along all right. 

“Them days a feller had to load a rifle at the front end 
exclusive—no Henry rifles then. It was perlite for to lean 
your shooting iron against a tree and hang your powder 
horn on it before you went in to get religion. My pap 
always taken a drink of corn licker afore he set in; but he 
always put down a gourdful of cold water on top of it, so 
it didn’t hurt him none, he told me. 

“T recollect when we built the first log school in the 
valley. It was about ten foot square. But come to style, 
the courthouse up to Sherman, twenty years ago, it made 
a ree-cord. I was there when that house was built. It 
was twenty foot square. That and a few furrows of plowed 
ground was all there was to the county seat. We dedicate 
her with a barbecue; a barbecue was the one thing Texas 
could afford then. Huh! It’s the only thing she can 
afford now. We all sot under a brush shed and everybody 
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felt right good. There was a be 
cup and a nigger with a fiddle. 

county seat right. 
“There wasn’t a foot of railroac 

days. Yet in Texas we’ve got ove 
road built already. The Lord kn 
“You talking about shirts, 
war, three or four years ago, all m 
own shirts. The womenfolks hae 
woolsey. First. thing I can ren 
braid hide and horsehair ropes. 
own leather with oak bark. Wem 
out of forks and rawhide, and 
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no wells; we drunk out’n the ¢ 
to make all the shoes we got. Weg 
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braided them theirselves. What 
there wasn’t no one to hire nor n 
“Shirt? Why a shirt, now, Ler 
used to last a feller for years. H 
“Tt shore has,” replied Len — : 
plumb good one, too, and I’m sorry 
mammy made her for me, I don’ 
but quite some time. Trouble 
boughten ones, it takes so much 
saddles a feller ain’t got much 
wouldn’t be no ways contented 
made saddles of yourn no more, It¢ 
shirts after you got a cow outfit paid 
“But as I was sayin’, I’m happy ju 
this here country. Ain’t she fine? ' 
when the sun was shinin’ so perty, ; 
Sanchez’ fightin’ rooster! He naturi 
cart and crowed to a fare-ye-well, he 
“He'd ’a’ been a lot better off if he 
cart every night,” commented Nall 
Sanchez’ woman, she starts out will 
eight hens, allowing, I reckon, to sta! 
where up north in case we got ust 
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wildcats and coyotes has got ’ 
Gallina, and he shy part of one 
“ Ain’t that rooster like a fool 
and broke, and don’t know wh 
comb is tore, and he can’t fly 1 
says he, ‘I got both my spurs!’”— 
“Shore he does,” nodded Len Hen 
state o’ Texas ever has owned has be 
‘Funny how time changes,” he W 
saddle horn as he spoke. “When } 
Uvalde County cows wasn’t worth 
thing to do was to kill them for their 
four bits for a hide that was big m 
got a dollar a piece fer hides. I woul? 
we got two dollars a hide in Aberlen 
have to sell ’em fer the hides. Ain’ 
“T was on a herd oncet that driv! 
the war. We got into cockleburs 80! 
got like clubs. They’d hung up Py 
woods over to Louisiana. You could! 
murder. I don’t know how many 
piny woods. There wasn’t no 
the cows got thin as rails. W 
“Huh!”’ commented the old 
live the nearer you'll come to lea 
can happen to folks that trails cows, 
three more acts of God on this drive, 
we hit Aberlene with’ fifty head of ¢ 
may have to sell our saddles to get h 
“Then I wouldn’t get no ne 
“T ain’t promising you non 
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Rugs—dirt cannot collect under them. They 
lie perfectly flat on the floor without fasten- 
ing. All the cleaning these sanitary rugs ever 
need is a few strokes with a damp mop. 


Furthermore, every genuine Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rug is unconditionally guaran- 
teed to give absolute satisfaction. If the rug 
you buy fails to live up to your expectations, 
return it to your dealer and your money will 
be cheerfully refunded without question. 


Remarkably durable and surprisingly in- 
expensive, Go/d-Seal Congoleum Rugs come 
in a variety of artistic patterns that are 
appropriate for any room in the house— 
living room, dining room, kitchen, bedroom 
or bathroom. 
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birthday by a little ill-advised target practice on 
lower Myrtle Street, East St. Louis, he laid the 
foundation for the undoing of Black MeTurk. 

It is a far cry from Myrtle Street, East St. Louis, to the 
Empiro Saloon on George Street, Sydney, Australia. At 
the precise moment when Bat emptied his automatic into 
Officer Callahan, Captain MecTurk, of the bark Albatross, 
was wiping up the sawdust floor of the Empiro with two of 
his sailors who had refused ‘to accompany the Albatross 
on its return trip to San Francisco. 

Both Bat and MeTurk did a thorough job. It took the 
police surgeon nine hours to pry the lead out.of Callahan, 
and nine weeks to get that efficient guardian.of the peace 
back to his beat on Myrtle Street, with more blood in his 
eye than he had lost in the operation. 

Black McTurk, after breaking two bottles of Guinness 
stout in quick succession over the’ heads of his two sailors, 
dragged the senseless men down to the boat slip by the 
scruffs of their necks, dumped them into the waiting 
whaleboat, and ordered the boat away for the Albatross, 
anchored in Raynor Basin. 

And so it happened that when Bat Bilbo hopped off the 
brake beam of the Overland Limited in San Francisco one 
midnight after seven weeks of playing hide and seek with 
the police department of every city from the Mississippi 
to the Rio Grande in futile efforts to cross the border into 
Mexico, the Albatross slipped through the Golden Gate 
and dropped her mudhook in six fathoms. 

When Bat had dug the cinders out of his ears and had 
washed up at a convenient fire hydrant in the railroad yard 
he gave his hip pocket a pat to assure himself that his gat 
was ready for a quick draw, and went in search of a place 
where he could rub his seven weeks’ stubble with a pillow 
uninterruptedly for ten hours. 

Instinct guided him unerringly to the North Beach 
District, and one of those narrow winding thoroughfares 
off Telegraph Hill. At the top of a narrow stairway over 
which the sign, Clean Beds, blinked mendaciously at him 
through the mist-shrouded gloom of an alley Bat secured, 
for the price of fifty cents, a round-trip ticket to a vermin- 
infested Land of Nod. Being from Missouri, and therefore 
no believer in signs, he stripped to the quick, rolled his 
clothes into a bundle and hung them on the doorknob by 
his belt. As further precautionary measures he moved the 
marble-topped dresser against the door and tied his auto- 
matic to his wrist with a shoe string, after slipping the 
safety catch on to keep from assassinating himself in his 
sleep. Then he hopped into the arms of Morpheus. 

It was past noon when he awoke. Through the fourth- 
story window of his room floated the familiar and homelike 
odors of livery stables, fried noodles, arrested perspiration 
and grape juice working up a kick. Bat took a deep 
breath and yawned happily. The smells brought back fond 
memories of the fleshpots of Myrtle Street, East St. Louis. 

Suddenly his keen nostrils detected a strange odor above 
the miasma of reeks and stenches. Raising himself upon 
his elbow he sniffed it suspiciously. Never before had he 
smelled anything like it. 

Fear in the general sense of the word was an unknown 
emotion to Bat. He only feared what he did not under- 
stand. This new smell, being totally foreign to his nostrils, 
made him pause in his ruminations with a primordial dis- 
trustfulness. His sleep-heavy eyes narrowed to slits as he 
remembered how Slim Dugan had been captured by the 
police introducing carbonic-acid gas through the keyhole 
of his door. 

Bat threw the covers aside, vaulted out of bed and 
tiptoed to the door. Moving the dresser cautiously, he 
sniffed the keyhole, but got nothing more disquieting than 
a noseful of foul hall air, flavored by musty Japanese 
matting and leaky gas meters. 

Still on the alert, he tiptoed to the window, ran up the 
shade and peered down at the alley, plunged in a thick 
midday fog, four stories below. As he did so the strange 
odor made one grand assault upon his nostrils, which caused 
him to reel backward and clutch at the sill for support. 

He did not know that this precise whiff of the old Pacific 
Ocean had traveled some three or four thousand miles 
across sunlit isle and tumbling waste to purify the alleys of 
Barbary Coast. No romance was carried to him by this 
breath of the purged, wandering tides. It represented 
merely something unknown, and therefore fearsome, which 
gradually gave place to a mute acceptance of the inevi- 
table, as his eyes strove to pierce the blanket of mist below 
him. He was stricken suddenly with a great longing for 
Myrtle Street, East St. Louis. 

“Even de fog stinks in dis blasted neck of de woods,”’ he 
muttered. 

Before dressing he rubbed himself down briskly with a 
towel, lest some travel-inclined citizen of the Land of Nod 
had selected him as a common carrier for fields Elysian. 


\ h JHEN Bat Bilbo celebrated his twenty-eighth 
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Then wrapping the towel around his loins, he made a few 
passes, boxer fashion, at his own whiskered image in the 
fly-specked dresser mirror. 

He was feeling fit as a fiddle after his twelve-hour sleep. 
He looked himself over with the critical eyes of a con- 
noisseur. In his younger days he had had bantam ambi- 
tions, weighing in at a neat hundred and sixteen pounds. 
He had licked every amateur of his own weight in East 
St. Louis, and two or three professionals. Hence the name 
of Battling Bilbo, later shortened to Bat to harmonize with 
his present more nocturnal pursuits. 

After having fought some thirty-odd, semiprofessional, 
fifteen-minute battles at anywhere from twenty to fifty 
dollars a bout, he decided that he could earn the same 
amount of money in fifteen seconds with an eighteen-inch 
length of gas pipe. In due time he put on enough weight— 
reached one hundred and twenty-eight pounds—to take 
him out of the bantam class forever. At the same time he 
graduated from a gas-pipe artist to a full-fledged gunman. 

East St. Louis never boasted of a quicker draw than his. 
Four-ounce glove and gas pipe went into the discard for 
good. For three years his agile trigger finger ruled Myrtle 
Street. He was feared, hated, admired and loved by the 
denizens of East St. Louis, according to their occupation, 
temperament, age and sex. He was a hundred and twenty- 
eight pounds of steel-spring muscle, ready to kiss, cuff or 
kill as occasion demanded. 

As he surveyed his nude form in the mirror and noted 
the play of the muscles of his right shoulder he smiled 
softly. That right wing of his still carried a wallop that’d 
put ’em to sleep. The whiskered face in the mirror grinned 
back at him. 

““You’d make a swell Robertson Caruso,” he said, rub- 
bing the stubble reflectively. ‘Just de same, dis crop of 
hay will keep de bulls off me trail. I wonder,’’ he added— 
“T wonder if Callahan croaked.” 

This possibility gave him a slight feeling of uneasiness, 
not caused, however, by any concern over possible Calla- 
han orphans. Sobering, he began to dress. He fidgeted 
nervously with his tie. The collar band of his shirt seemed 
suddenly to have shrunk a full size as he ran his finger 
around it. 

“Hell, I e’n prove de flatfoot pulled his gat on me first,” 
he reassured himself with a growl. 

Just the same, he wished that the twenty-five hundred 
miles which separated him from Myrtle Street, East 
St. Louis, was twenty-five thousand. 

After a substantial breakfast of ham and eggs he visited 
an Italian barber on the corner of the alley, who Van- 
dyked his seven weeks’ stubble to the accompaniment of 
the Sicilienne from Rusticana in a nasal tenor. 

When Bat took a look at himself in the mirror he nearly 
passed out. The trim little man he saw there might have 
been a lecturer on eugenics. 

“Holy smokes, de guinea’s made me look like a corn 
doctor wit’ de pip!’’ he muttered, not displeased. 

The barber whisked a fleck of powder off Bat’s coat 
collar with a flourish and spread out his palms, head- 
waiter style. ¥ 

“‘Verra arteesteec, eh!’’ he breathed ecstatically. 

“You said a mout’ful, guinea,’’ Bat agreed as he dropped 
a half-dollar tip into the man’s outspread palm. ‘‘Me own 
mudder wouldn’t know me—if I had one.” 

During the afternoon, for want of something better to 
do, Bat took the rubberneck bus to Golden Gate Park. 
Among the tourists in the crowded bus his trim figure and 
Vandyke beard fitted beautifully. He felt almost law- 
abiding, and shuddered. 

From the veranda of the restaurant—the present under- 
sized successor of the old Cliff House—Bat got his first 
glimpse of the Pacific Ocean—or in fact of any ocean. 

The fog was just lifting, exposing a horizon of blue sky 
merging into blue water. Bat took one long look at it. 
The immensity of it appalled him. For the first time in his 
life he had a feeling of inferiority. This being a hitherto 
unknown emotion, it disturbed him. 

“De guy what said dat de Mississippi was de biggest 
drink in de United States musta slipped up somewhere,” 
was his silent comment. 

The chatter of his brother tourists fretted him. He 
wanted to be alone with this new emotion of his. He 
wandered down the path around the point, where a cluster 
of rocks lay flung offshore like the slag piles of some ancient 
furnace. On the rocks half a dozen seals were sunning 
themselves. As he approached, the seals flopped into the 
water hurriedly, with short staccato barks. 

Bat stopped dead in his tracks. His experience with 
seals was confined to the variety that balanced balloons 
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Superior 


Sedanette 
°850 


F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


Here is a Model for the Outdoor Woman 


It suggests happy hours at the country club, or 
delightful trips to the shopping district. 


This car has style as well as quality. 


Husband may prefer our Utility Coupé or the 
Roadster for his daily transportation to and from 
the office, but friend wife seeks more than 
economical efficiency, and the Superior Sedanette 
delights her with its distinctive design, refined 
interior arrangement and fittings, broad plate 
glass windows, and convenient trunk in the rear. 


Women find Chevrolets easy to drive, comfort- 
able on the road, and a constant source of pride 
and satisfaction. 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Dealers and Service Stations Everywhere 


Applications will be considered from high-grade 
dealers only, for territory not adequately covered 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


SUPERIOR Two Pass. Roadster . $510 
SUPERIOR Five Pass. Touring = Spas 
SUPERIOR Two Pass. Utility Coupe 680 
SUPERIOR Four Pass. Sedanette . 850 


SUPERIOR Five Pass. Sedan . . 860 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery eae DLO 
SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis . 425 


Utility Express Truck Chassis . . 575 
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Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Traction, Cushioning, Wear 
¥ 
i 


Actual photograph of 
Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread Solid Truck Tire 
in service of Ferro Con- 
crete. Construction Co. 


“Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
Solid Truck Tires give us good 
traction, valuable cushioning 
for driver and truck, and mile- 
age—10,000 miles so far, and 
they look good for that much 
more.’”? — THE FERRO CON. 
CRETE CONSTRUCTION Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The powerful trac- 
tion youneedin heavy 
duty hauling is fur- 
nished by the thick, 
sharp blocks of the 
All-Weather Tread. 
That same tread de- 
sign combines with 
resilient Goodyear 
stock to supply a pro- 
tective cushioning 
greater than most so- 
called cushion tiresaf- 
ford. And Goodyears 
give youthe good wear 
that means high mile- 
age at low tire cost. 


GOOD YEAR 


The right tire for your hauling is made 
by Goodyear—Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
and smooth-surfaced Solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers, 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

The crew, lined up against the weather 
bulwarks, tittered. Captain McTurk, too, 
had a sense of humor—of the same brand 
that makes a South Sea Islander go into 
spasms of mirth over the contortions of a 
victim being tortured. 

The skipper was vastly amused. Legs 
apart and his massive flat thumbs hooked 
into the armholes of his double-breasted 
jacket, he surveyed the pride of Myrtle 
Street with the gentle smile of a hyena who 
has just stumbled upon fresh quarry. 

“T trust you passed a pleasant night, 
sir,” he said in a tone silky with portent. 

For answer Bat rocked his aching head 
and moaned. 

‘Feeling a bit under the weather?”’ the 
skipper asked solicitously, in the same 
silky tone. ‘‘A little exercise will straighten 
that out, think. Ever try swabbing decks 
for your present trouble, sir?” 

Bat stopped rocking his head, and stared 
up at the silky-voiced Colossus towering 
above him. 

“Lemme alone?’”’ he moaned. 
got nuttin’ to swap.” 

Another titter ran through the crowd 
lined up against the bulwarks. Mr. Mc- 
Gurk, the mate, hooked his thumb sug- 
gestively around a near-by iron belaying 
pin, but the skipper raised an admonitory 
finger. 

“T'll attend to him myself, if you please, 
Mr. McGurk,” he growled, and the mate 
dropped his hand from the pin with a sigh 
of regret. 

McTurk took a step forward. His right 
claw shot out and grasped Bat by the Van- 
dyke beard and spun him around. At the 
same time the skipper’s Number Twelve, 
last Double E, caught the little man neatly 
in the rear with the impact of a battering 
ram. 

This kick was the undoing of Black 
McTurk. As Bat rose in the air his spirit 
rose with him. The toe of McTurk’s boot 
had connected with the automatic in Bat’s 
rear pocket, the pattern of the gun making 
an indelible impression upon the little gun- 
man’s person—and spirit. It cheered him 
in his brief journey from the main hatch to 
the starboard scuppers: 

McTurk being a firm believer in the 
follow-up system was preparing, right foot 
poised, for another kick as Bat landed, but 
the skipper’s foot never connected. 

Scrambling to his knees with an oath, 
Bat caught McTurk by the ankle with both 
hands and swung all his hundred and 
twenty-eight pounds into a scientific side- 
ways twist that elicited a bellow 
of pain from the surprised skipper. 
The next moment he was lying on 
his back looking into the bore of a 
forty-five, six inches from his nose. 

“Get flossy with me, will youse, 
youse big walrus!’’ Bat hissed as 
he ducked an iron belaying pin that 
came sailing through the air from 
the mate’s hand. Themissile struck 
the bulwarks and went clattering 
along the deck. 

Bat’s gun spat fire. McGurk 
clapped his hand to his cheek where 
the bullet had grazed it. 

“Lay off, Babe Ruth!” Bat 
growled. ‘‘Next ball and I’ll clip 
off y’ear.”’ 

Rising unsteadily from the pros- 
trate McTurk he staggered to the 
railing, groggy from the effects of 
the drug, but with his brain clear- 
ing rapidly under the stress of dan- 
ger. Swinging his left arm around 
one of the backstays to steady him- 
self he brought his gun to bear on 
theassemblage. Hewasthe picture 
of fury unleashed as he crouched 
forward, his beard matted and un- 
kempt and his eyes bloodshot from the rav- 
ages of the drug, and the vanquished Mc- 
Turk groveling at his feet. His knees were 
shaking but his trigger finger, guided by 
his clearing brain, was steady. © 

“Any of youse guys wants ter commit 


SoU aaln. t 


suicide?”’ he asked. 


Apparently no one did. The mate was 
wiping the blood from his cheek, still too 
dazed to speak. One of the seven lined up 
against the bulwarks tried to make a quiet 
sneak-away on tiptoe. 

“Get back in line!’’ Bat snapped. 

The man stepped back hurriedly. 

“Everybody turn around an’ face dat 
fence,’’ was his next order, indicating the 
bulwarks with his gun. “‘Dat goes for you 
too,” he told McGurk, nursing his wounded 
cheek. “‘Dat’s good! Now raise your mitts 
level wit your ears! Dat’s de stuff.” 
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After relieving the prostrate McTurk of 
a pair of murderous brass knuckles, and 
admonishing him to stay quietly where he 
was, which was unnecessary, since the 
skipper’s right foot was pointing south- 
southwest, having been neatly dislocated 
by Bat’s jiujitsu twist, the little gunman 
crossed the hatch and frisked the rest, one 
by one. 

““Youse a fine bunch of cheap yeggs!”’ he 
scoffed as he kicked the pile of knives and 
knuckle dusters with his foot. The mate’s 
pocket had yielded, besides its brass 
knuckles, a pair of handcuffs. These Bat 
transferred to his open pocket. The rest of 
the collection he carried to the side and 
dropped into the ocean. 

“All right, youse can sit down and we’ll 
have a confab,”’ he said, climbing to a seat 
on the upturned whaleboat. 

From this point of vantage he spied for 
the first time the helmsman. ‘‘Hey, you 
there, wit’ de cart wheel, come 
here!’ he cried, raising his pistol. 

“Don’t take the man away from 
the wheel,’’ McGurk stormed. 
“You'll run the ship aback and 
knock the spars out of her.’’ 

“Oh,” said Bat, ‘‘de guy is steer- 
ing dis ferry? Isee! Howfar is it 
to de udder side?”’ he asked, 
pointing ahead. 

McGurk swallowed hard. 

“About sixty-six hun- 
dred miles,” he said slowly. 

Bat brought his gun to 
bear on the mate. 

“Dis is no Kat- 

zenjammer funny 
Sunday,” he said. 
“‘T axed you a 
question. Dol get 
de answer or do I 
hafter hunt for it 
after de au- 
topsy?”’ 

“The distance 
from here to 
Hong-Kong, 
where we are go- 
ing, is sixty-six 
hundred miles,”’ 

McGurk repeated 
shortly. 

“Hong-Kong!” 
Bat reiterated. 
His eyes nar- 
rowed. ‘‘Listen, 
guy, me head 
hurts. I’m about 
as sociable as a 
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The symbol—Body by Fisher—not merely identifies the 

Fisher product, but stamps it a superior motor car body, 

whatever its type or size. This definite superiority is the 

outgrowth of designing and manufacturing advantages 

so broad and sweeping that they literally have no equal. 
PisHhe Re eOUY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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His same fine blend 
of 50 years ago 


In his little Swiss kitchen fifty 
years ago, Daniel Peter experi- 
mented with infinite care—un- 
til he caught just the fine blend 
he was after. And that blend 


has remained the standard in 
quality for two generations. 


Of the scores of varieties of 
cocoa beans, only six go into 
Peters—and only certain 
choice grades of these. It is an 
art—roasting and blending 
these beans. And the Peter’s 
process is still a secret. Even 
today only foremen thoroughly 
trained in Swiss methods have 
charge of this work. 

The milk for Peter's is sup- 
plied from 4,000 cows— selected 
stock. This fresh, pure milk is 
turned into Peter's within a 
few hours after it is “milked.” 


Peter’s has a fine, rare flavor 
that is different—distinctive. 
Only in Peter's do you get this 
satisfying flavor. If you’ve 
never tasted it, try Peter's to- 
day. You'll like it. It’s good. 

If unable to obtain Peter’s promptly, write 


to Lamont, Corliss & Company, 131 
Hudson Street, New York, sole selling agents. 


High as the Alps in Quality 


Peters 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

“Yeh,” said Bat, patting his gat, ‘“‘an’ dis 
is de bite.’”’ He balanced; the gun on his 
knee. ‘‘Youse give whatever orders dis 
ferry needs to turn around. I wanter go 
home.” 

The skipper, nursing his dislocated foot 
in the scuppers, groaned. 

“He wants to go home, Mr. McGurk, 
d’you hear! Ouch—oh—ooh!” 

The mate waved his long arms, windmill 
fashion, and shook his fist at Bat. 

“This is mutiny!’ he howled. ‘‘You’re 
down on the articles as an A. B. You’ll get 
hung!” 

Bat smiled grimly as he thought of 
Callahan. 

“Dat’s all right,’ he said cheerfully. 
“One time more or less don’t make no 
difference. What’s dem A. B. C. articles?” 
he asked suspiciously. 

“The ship’s articles,’ McGurk ex- 
plained. ‘‘You signed on as an able sea- 
man—at forty dollars a month.” 

This was news to Bat. 

“Well,”’ he grinned, ‘I’m fillin’ the bill, 
ain’t 1? What’s yer kick. Forty smacks a 
month. Say, listen, guy. Do I look like 
a scab?” 

“‘T could tell you a lot about your looks 
that’d make a blind mother disown you,”’ 
McGurk retorted with some heat; ‘“‘but the 
fact remains that you signed your name on 
the articles of this ship as able seaman. 
You were probably too drunk 
to know what you were doing. 
That’s your lookout.” 

“‘T musta been some drunk to 
be able to write me name,” Bat 
agreed. ‘‘I never could before.” 

“The ignoramus!’? MeTurk 
exploded from the starboard 
scuppers. 

“Dat’s enough from youse, 
Walrus!’’ Batsnapped. ‘‘Youse 
de guy what dropped de spider 
in me tea last night.” He 
glanced aloft at the sails. 
“Anudder yip and yer tripe’ll be 
decoratin’ dese riggin’s.’’ 

He turned to McGurk and 
motioned him to stand aside. 

““Any more bosses in dis out- 
fit?’’ he asked. 

The boatswain stepped for- 
ward. 

“Reckon youse two can turn de ferry 
around?”’ Bat asked. 

McGurk shook his fist. 

“This is mutiny! This 

“Shut up an’ turn around. Youse too.” 
This to the boatswain. ‘‘Put yer mitts 
behind your back, gents. Dat’s right. 
Now stand still.” 

With his own handcuffs Bat handcuffed 
McGurk to the boatswain, and threw the 
key overboard. Then he ran the end of a 
rope around the links of the handcuffs and 
drove his salt-horse team up on the poop 
deck at the point of his gun, and tied the 
other end of the rope around the binnacle 
stanchion. 

“Now get busy an’ give de orders to 
drive home,” he said, prodding MeGurk in 
the ribs with the gun. 

“This is an outrage!’’ the mate stormed. 

“Tt’ll be a funeral if youse don’t watch 
yer step,’ Bat informed him. He turned 
and addressed the crew. ‘“‘A couple of you 
guys get busy and yank Walrus down de 
cellar where he kept me all night,” he said, 
pointing to McTurk. 

““You dere wit’ de cart wheel, step on de 
gas and let’s have some action,”’ he told the 
helmsman. 

“Yes, sir,”” the man answered, putting 
the wheel hard aport. 

McGurk looked at the automatic in 
Bat’s hand and swallowed a curse. 

“Starboard braces!’”’ he sang out in a 
voice trembling with rage. 

Bat rolled a cigarette and took a seat on 
the skylight, wherefrom he watched opera- 
tions with interest. 

When everything was pulled tight and 
the crew was coiling up he said to MeGurk, 
“Reckon we’ll get back by suppertime?”’ 

“Oh, shut up!” the mate growled. 
“What d’you think this is—an aéroplane? 
We’re seventy-five miles off the coast of 
Mexico, three hundred south of the Golden 
Gate. You’ve been asleep for forty-eight 
hours.” 

“Mexico!” said Bat, pricking up his 
ears. ‘‘Dat’s where I was headin’ for.”” He 
glanced at the sun setting in a red ball at 
the edge of the western horizon. ‘“‘Reckon 
youse can find it in de dark?” 

McGurk smiled a wry smile. 

“It’s quite possible that I could.” 


” 
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; “Dis is where you start looking for it 
en.”’ 

McGurk turned to the helmsman and 
growled an order. 

The man nodded and changed his course. 

Bat passed the night chatting pleasantly 
with his captives. He was in excellent 
spirits. The fresh sea air had cleared his 
brain completely. Once more he was the 
master of all he surveyed, and at the end of 
this pleasant little outing lay Mexico, and 
security from pursuit. 

He wondered if he’d run into some of his 
old pals down there. Slim Dugan had 
broken jail and had got over the border. 


Black McTurk Dragged the Senseless 
Men Down to the Boat Slip 


So had Billy the Greek and Dago Charlie. 
He had heard that Charlie had married a 
sefiorita with a date plantation. Bat didn’t 
like dates, but he might compromise him- 
self for a banana orchard if the dame was a 
good looker. 

Between such halcyon vistas he told his 
captives what he thought of them, point- 
edly, graphically. His references to their 
heredity and future prospects were poign- 
ant. His remarks upon their present 
status and predicament were scathing bits 
of exquisite satire, punctuated by exotic 
adjectives and vivid personal comments. 

He dwelt at length upon such intimate 
details as the size of their feet and ears. In 
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Buick is a Good Car Anywhere 


Two definite reasons are mainly responsible for 
the uniformly favorable opinion of Buick every- 
where. First—for twenty years, whether in city 
driving, cross country touring, on the farm 
requirements, desert travel or climbing rugged 
mountain trails, every Buick model has given 
consistently dependable performance. 


Second—Buick Authorized Service is everywhere 
available. This service safeguards every Buick 
owner from anything less than standard 
Buick performance throughout the life of his car. 
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Boeck MOTOR COMPANY, Frint? MIcHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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TRUSCON STEEL CO., YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


Without obligation, send useful building 
book and suggestions on building to be use 


for 4 ae Jy ea Se 
Length __ Width Height—=—=_— 
Name 

(SP 5-12) 


Address 


One step from coupon 
to completed building 


Getting your made-to-order build- 
ing for factory, shop, warehouse, 
or any industrial or commercial 
use, is very simple. Merely send 
in the coupon, or write us. 


Our engineer will show you how 
to get from standard stock units 
an economical, fireproof building 
which will exactly fit your needs. 


All you do is place the one order. 


The result is a permanent building with 
brick, concrete or steel side-walls, and 
steel doors and windows,—erected ready 
for use. No trouble, no delay. Greatest 

value for your money. Over fifty 
Pe miles of Truscon 
Standard Build- 
ings now in use. 
One order for the 
complete building. 


Only one overhead 
and only one profit. 


Write Today for 
Useful Information — 


No Obligation. 
YOUNGSTOWN 
TRUSCON rent COMPANY, YorNosTOWN 
Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 

For addresses see phone books of principal cities, 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York. 
Typical Truscon Standard Buildings 

Lengths: Multiples of 2'. Heights 8'-1" to 21'-5". 


Any arrangement of doors and windows. 


TYPE 1 (Clear Span) with Lantern 
Widths: 8’-12/-16’-20'-24/-28’-32'-40’-48’-50’-60’-68" 


TYPE 2 (2 Bays) 
Widths: 40’-48’-50’-56’-60’ 


TYPE 3 (G Bay 
Widths: 56’-60’-64’-68’-72'-76’ Ae har. 88’-90'-96'-98' 
100’-106’-108’-1 


TYPE 4 (4 Bays) 
Widths: 80/’-100’-112’ (4 Bays of 20/-25’-28') 


TYPE 3M (Monitor) 
Widths: 60’-64’-68’-72’-76’-80’-84’-88’-90'-96’-98’— 
100’-106’-108’-116" 


SAWTOOTH TYPE 
Widths: Any multiple of 28’ 


COPPER STEEL 


STANDARD BUILDINGS 


USCON 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

‘* Are youse goin’ to open dat lid?’’ came 
the little gunman’s muffled voice from 
below. 

With a horrible oath MecTurk withdrew 
the bolt. Before emerging Bat sent a 
volley of shots through the aperture. 
McTurk took the break of the poop on the 
jump, and the helmsman shinned up the 
larboard mizzen shrouds. 

Wheeling about, Bat faced the crew, who 
came running frem all quarters of the ship 
with canvas buckets. He held them back 
at the point of his gun while he swung him- 
self astraddle the railing. Then he put the 
pistol between his teeth and slid down the 
painter of the whaleboat and pushed off. 

At the distance of five hundred yards he 
rested upon his oars and cheered the 
bucket brigade until the last of the smoke 
died down and the Albatross squared away 
for Hong-Kong. 

In looking for a safe landing place Bat 
headed for a small flat stretch of beach be- 
tween two points of rock. The roar of the 
surf frightened him, but the ocean behind 
him frightened him more. When the whale- 
boat struck the first line breaker and went 
tobogganing down its sheer slope with 
express-train speed Bat dropped his oars 
and grasped the seat. The next wave 
struck the frail craft and sent it spinning 
like atop. Over and over it went with Bat 
clinging to the seat, half drowned and 
spluttering. A third wave tore him loose. 
He was buffeted hither and thither by 
opposing currents. He was stood on his 
head, slapped, spun around, then finally 
flung breathless on the hard sand. 

Digging his fingers and toes into the sand 
to keep the undertow from sweeping him 
back into the sea he scrambled beyond the 
reach of the breakers, and flopped down on 
his side, gasping for breath. 

He glanced about him. North and south 
as far as his eye could reach stretched low 
barren sandhills. Beyond them the sun 
was rising above the range of sere and 
brown mountains that form the backbone 
of Lower California. 


EVERYBODY WORKS BUT FATHE 


Saloniki. After a snowfall «nobody at- 
tempts to clean off his sidewalk. It used 
to be done, I was told, before the war; and 
the more despotic government of King Fer- 
dinand kept the streets clean. At present 
it is a community matter, and not a na- 
tional one. Despite the enforced ten-day 
period of labor for the community it was 
difficult to get men skilled in street clean- 
ing, and the city is too poor to buy modern 
appliances, for which the primitive high- 
ways are not suited. Obviously, if the gov- 
ernment were seriously to interest itself in 
the matter, as it does in a hundred other 
details, such as the price of hotel rooms, 
the ban on luxuries, and the like, something 
would be done. This Agrarian government, 
however, has no enthusiasm for Sofia; its 
concern is for the villages. 

Sofia is a capital that must be viewed 
with imagination. At present it is like a 
jig-saw puzzle half completed. There is a 
vacant lot, full of building material and 
rubbish, and fenced in by high billboards, 
directly opposite the king’s palace. Scarcely 
a single square, even in the center of the 
city, is without its gaping lots or structures 
in the process of going up or coming down. 
At first glance it looks like a town that has 
been subject to heavy air raids. Seen with 
the eye of faith, though, this is one day 
destined to be a beautiful and prosperous 
city, even though the peasant government 
has no enthusiasm for the haunts of the 
aristocracy. It is situated in the center of 
the Balkans, on the route of the Orient Ex- 
press, and amid circumstances of great 
natural beauty because of the environing 
mountains. Sofia should not be judged 
by the old capitals of Europe, but by the 
miserable Turkish village that it was less 
than fifty years ago. Nor may it be likened 
to the progressive new cities of America and 
Canada, for they are the creation of freemen 
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“So dis is Mexico!”’ said Bat. 

“Almost, but not quite,’ said a voice 
behind him. 

Bat turned his head and rubbed the 
brine from his eyes. 

‘Raise ’em a little higher,’’ the owner of 
the voice, a beardless youth, went on. His 
right hand held an automatic pistol three 
sizes larger than Bat’s, pointed at the top 
button of Bat’s vest. With his left hand the 
youth indicated an eight-foot stake a short 
distance away, painted in three certain 
well-known colors. ‘‘You missed Mexico 
by seventy-five feet.” 

Bat stared at the stake. A smile illu- 
mined his unkempt face. A pole painted red, 
white and blue meant but one thing to him. 
He rubbed his whiskers reflectively. 

‘Business must be punk around here to 
go huntin’ shaves wit’ a gat,” he said. 
“T’ll take de whole bill of fare.” 

The youth digested this in silence, then 
reached over and snapped a pair of hand- 
cuffs about Bat’s raised wrists. 

“‘T ought to bash your face in for that,” 
he said, “‘but when your boat drifts in I’ll 
get enough evidence to put you where hair- 
cuts are free, with a neck shave thrown in.” 

Bat’s eyes followed the youth’s index 
finger to where the whaleboat was wallow- 
ing shorewards in the surf. 

“Evidence? Wot’s eatin’ yer?” he de- 
manded in sudden fear as he thought of 
Callahan. 

“Oh, cut the comedy !”’ the youth replied 
wearily. “I’ve been watching the ship all 
morning. Saw you put off in the boat. 
You haven’t got a chance. It’s time some 
of you wild and woolly rum runners were 
taught a lesson.”’ 

A great light dawned upon Bat. 

“Holy cats!’’ he exclaimed. ‘Pinched 
for a bootlegger!”’ 

“Exactly,” said the youth, displaying a 
bright new badge pinned to the inside lin- 
ing of his coat. He pointed to the gayly 
decorated stake. ‘“‘That’s the United 
States boundary. The nearest barber shop 
is in the San Diego county jail. Let’s 
ramble.” 


(Continued from Page 31) 


with a tradition of civilization and enter- 
prise; whereas half a century ago Bulgaria 
was an illiterate nation in degrading sub- 
jection to a backward Asiatic despotism. 
Considering the pit from which she was 
dug, Bulgaria is a marvel of progress; and 
her plans for a world’s fair, a year or two 
hence, to commemorate her emancipation, 
are scarcely too ambitious. 

Before an investigator has dug very deep 
into Bulgarian conditions he discovers that 
here is a country where there is practically 
no unemployment, and relative prosperity, 
despite the depreciation of the currency and 
the presence of mare than 500,000 refugees. 
Nobody is going hungry in Bulgaria, al- 
though thousands of persons, especially of 
the professional and official classes, have 
not had a new article of clothing for years, 
and must pinch and economize in every di- 
rection. 

The lev, which is the Bulgarian dollar, 
has held its own better than most of the 
neighboring currencies; but still it is worth 
less than two-thirds of a cent. Literally 
thousands of teachers are living on eight 
dollars a month each, and that in a time 
of relatively high prices. The government 
is helping to hold the ley steady by refus- 
ing to print more currency. So there is a 
stringency of money, which would be re- 
lieved if the peasants could be persuaded to 
turn their hoards into the banks. 

Everybody is familiar by this time with 
the oft-told and tragic tale of the effects of 
depreciated currency upon the people with 
fixed incomes. Bulgaria is experiencing, in 
lesser degree, the bitterness that Russia, 
Austria, Germany and other Old World 
nations have tasted. 

A new note is struck in this country on 
the refugee question. An investigator has 
no harrowing tales to tell. Bulgaria has 
absorbed some 400,000 persons of her own 
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Those who buy the Single-Six, buy it pri- 


} . 


marily because it is a Packard. 


k 

ae? buy the Single-Six because they can- 
Not conceive of manufacturing practice 
higher or finer than Packard practice. 


So they enter upon the ownership of a 
ae not merely with an unusual 
ae of confidence, but with certainty. 
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And having proceeded thus far, their 


Single-Six Touring Car, Five-Passenger, $2485 


at Detroit . 
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eagerness for ownership is still further ac- 
centuated by a recognition of value in the 
Single-Six which is as marked as its leader- 
ship in so many other respects. 


Finally comes the confirmation of all they 
have thought and felt about Packard— 
not only in the finer points of perform- 
ance, but in a moderateness of costs never 
before associated with comparable quality. 
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Do you blame 
your razor ? 


When your razor just skids over the 
top and the thickets of stubble along 
your jaw bone and under the corners of 
your mouth stand up defiant and un- 
conquered in the face of one hacking dig 
after another, you simply have to blame 
something. 

How many times I’ve heard men com- 
plain, “These dinged blades ain’t what 
they used to be.” 

Yet did you ever hear a man who 
uses Mennen Shaving Cream kick 
about his razor? [ tell you, the modern 
razor is a great little instrument. If you 
don’t agree, I advise you to change 
shaving creams. 

I believe that Mennen’s is the greatest 
softener that ever licked a mean beard. 
Say, I wonder if you really know what 
it feels like to lean a sharp razor against 
a genuinely softened beard—a real Men- 
nenized beard? 

It comes off so smoothly—so gently, 
so closely and so comfortably that shav- 
ing becomes almost a pleasure. 

And not only that—your face feels 
fine afterwards. It doesn’t itch or smart. 
It doesn’t feel drawn and parchment- 
like. There are no tiny flecks of inflam- 
mation. 

For there’s nothing harsh about the 
Mennen process. Mennen’s 1s probably 
the purest, blandest Cream ever made. 

And it has a generous content of Boro- 
glycerine—the friendliest substance that 
ever touched your skin. _Boro-glycerine 
is a healing, antiseptic emollient which 
softens and relaxes the tissues and keeps 
the skin pliable and healthy. 

The final proof that Mennen’s is dif- 
ferent is to build up the same wonderful 
bank of firm, creamy, non-drying lather 
with cold or hard water. When you find 
that your beard is exactly as soft as 
when you use hot water, you know that 
at last you have met a shaving cream 
you can stick to. 

There are two sizes—a 35 cent size 
for traveling and a 50 cent size for 
home use. Buy a tube. Shave with it 
for a week. If they are not the finest 
shaves you ever enjoyed, send tube to 
me and I will refund purchase price. 


U froeW kere 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, ALJ. USA. 
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YSELF when young did eagerly fre- 

quent the family cherry trees. There 
were a great many robins that also eagerly 
frequented the same trees. The fat, saucy 
creatures would sithigh on the laden boughs 
and chirp and challenge us. They made 
fair marks. In those days, with rude home- 
made bows and arrows—the arrow often 
made of a cat-tail shaft with a shingle nail 
set in for a head—many of us boys were 
I don’t know 
how many robins I killed in and around our 
cherry trees. 

What I do know is that today I grieve 
over every one of those unreturning dead. 
Sometimes I have felt my blood boil when 
reading about the enormous kills of robins 
in Southern States during the migratory 
flight. But always I had to stop, pulled up 
by the memory of my own bloody boyhood. 
We were only boys, and boys will be boys, 
I suppose. Today the boy is apt to use a 
.22 rifle and not a bow and arrow. It is 
only kindness to tell him that every robin 
he kills will cause him an hour of regret 
later in his life. 

In our boyhood times all bird life was 
immeasurably more abundant in America 
than it is today. We never thought of any 
diminution of the species and the great 
balance of Nature was something never 
mentioned, because everyone thought that 
the world would go on forever just as it was. 
We boys had about the same point of view 
that the Biological Survey has today as to 
coyotes. The robin ate cherries—ergo, we 
should kill the robin. It was nothing to us 
how many cutworms and caterpillars and 
destructive insects the robins might eat if 
they were not killed. The creatures were 
small and helpless, we could kill them—we 
did kill them. There are millions of boys 
today. I wish every one of them could do 
his thinking now and not forty years later. 


A Bird Worth Watching 


Today, and somewhat to the credit of the 
Biological Survey, the robin is protected 
by the Migratory Wild Fowl Law under a 
continuous closed season. It is unlawful 
to kill him, North or South. You may have 
noticed perhaps in the last year or two how 
far more numerous robins are upon our 
lawns in Northern States than they were a 
few years ago. All our game, all our song 
birds, would become almost as numerous 
as they were if we only gave them a chance. 

The robin redbreast is a fine, merry, 
saucy bird, always in good humor, always 
chummy and friendly and fearless. He is 
the most sociable bird we have except the 
English sparrow—which ought to be called 
familiar in a low-bred way, not social in a 
friendly fashion. He will build his nest in 
your trees if you will leave him alone, will 
pull worms out of your front lawn and eat 
bugs out of your garden if you will give him 
a chance. And at three o’clock, in the 
summertime, he will sing you the most en- 
livening and heartiest and happiest song of 
all that shall come in at your window—a 
song brimful of confidence in living, of fit- 
nessandsuccessand certitudeand happiness. 

There is nothing better in all the world 
than the morning song of the robin. And 
nothing is saucier than his jerking quirks 
as he goes a-worming in your dooryard. 
In every way Mister Robin is worth watch- 
ing and worth having. I often wonder why 
we sportsmen do not pay more attention 
to things we do not wish to kill, or ought 
not to wish to kill. As a matter of fact, 
no out-of-door amusement will better repay 
a busy man than the study of the birds that 
live around him. 

A very nice thing, if you have a home 
where birds can come, is to put out a swim- 
ming pool for them. It ought not to be set 
at the level of the ground, for that makes 
it only a stalking place for cats. A pedes- 
tal, cat-proof, is best. 

Another good bet for your home is a little 
feeding house, with open sides, set on a 
pedestal close to your dining-room window 
at about the height of your window ledge. 
In this way you can find yourself within a 
few feet of the feeding birds and study 
them close at hand. Of course, such a 
feeding place is not so apt to be patronized 
in the summer as in the autumn. Then you 
will find chickadees, nuthatches, blue jays 
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Mother Robim 


and robins, all sorts of birds, which will 
come to eat your odds and ends of bread 
crust, suet and scraps. The blue jay will 
come until late in the fall and sometimes 
will remain almost all winter; and some- 
times the robins will tarry quite a while 
before they take their Southern flight. 
They will find your box if they are caught 
by some early snowfall in the autumn, or 
by some late storm that catches them after 
they have come North in the spring. 

Of course, your most numerous cus- 
tomers will be the English sparrows, and 
they will drive away other birds quite often, 
although they usually do not molest a 
heavyweight such as the robin. I have 
never killed an English sparrow in my life, 
and would not allow a boy to shoot one on 
my lawn. They are here—let them take 
their own chances in life. It was a mistake 
to bring them here, but probably Nature 
will work it out sometime in her own way. 
Although the sparrow is something of a 


nuisance in your feed box, he makes things - 


lively, at least. But best of all is to seea 
fat robin eating his breakfast almost within 
arm’s length of you while you are eating 
yours. 

There seems to be no end to the distribu- 
tion of the robin. I have seen him within 
one hundred miles of the Arctic Ocean, on 
the most northerly pass of the Rockies. I 
saw a robin sitting on her nest at Fort 
McMurray, on the Athabasca River. Of 
course, in the Southern States during the 
winter season they are unspeakably numer- 
ous. Mister Redbreast is the most familiar 
of our American birds and today he is 
coming back, glory be! I hope we shall 
never molest him again, no matter how old 
or how young. He is a good investment 
just as he is. 

Did you ever really watch a robin finding 
worms? They say he will eat his weight in 
worms any day—that includes cutworms 
and other destructive ones. He has, how- 
ever, an especial fondness for earthworms, 
and one of his most select hunting grounds 
is your close-mown lawn just after you 
have given it a sprinkling. Then is when 
the worms come up to promenade. 

Once out in Yellowstone Park, on a little 
well-watered lawn no larger than fifty feet 
square or so, I had a fine chance to study 
the robin’s system of finding worms. Try 
it out for yourself some day if you see him 
at that business on your lawn. 


When Robin Goes A-worming 


The robin will hop along the grass, jerk- 
ing his head up once in a while to see if any 
cat is coming. All at once you will see him 
straighten out, his head and neck extended 
parallel with the ground, his head perhaps 
alittle on oneside. Apparently he is listen- 
ing. I am sure that is what he does. His 
ears must distinguish the movement of the 
worm just beneath the surface of the earth. 
Sometimes you will see the robin standing, 
motionless as a dog on a point, for some 
moments. All at once you then will see him 
thrust his head forward and down—he 
rarely misses. When his head comes up he 
will have on the end of his bill a worm, per- 
haps so deeply imbedded in the ground that 
he has to brace back on his feet and pull 
quite hard to clear it. You rarely will see 
him make a false break. He practically 
always knows where his worm is and he 
practically alwaysgetshim. Ihavecounted 
ten, twelve, fifteen robins on that one little 
lawn, all of them hunting worms and all of 
them catching them—the young ones more 
clumsily, less surely. 

In the springtime, when the robins are 
nesting, Mister Robin has to catch worms 
for the whole family—worms or bugs or 
insects. He is coming and going all the 
time, the meal ticket for his family. He 
has to go downtown for business and he 
has to keep up his day’s work. He divides 
with his family, like any other good pro- 
vider. You will find him working early and 
late. He has to hustle, because there is 
nothing in the world that eats so much for 
its size as a young robin. 

The most fearless of our birds, the robin 
quite confidently will build his nest under 
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HUDSON £1525 


Freight and Tax Extra 


Things That Count in Moderate 
Priced Closed Cars 


What 40,000 Users Have Learned 


The Coach is a Hudson-Essex invention. 


It was created to provide closed car com- 
forts at little more than open car cost. 


Closed cars, on high grade chassis, were 
too costly for most buyers. 


So a revolutionary thing was done. 


Brought Closed Car Comforts 
Within Reach of All 


An entirely new closed body design that 
eliminated all the old costly manufacturing 
methods was invented. And production 
on a scale unknown in the closed car 
field was started. 


Open car users have always shown a 
preference for car performance. To them 
automobile worth means performance 
and reliability. 


ESSEX Prices 


The Coach made an immediate appeal to 
such users. 


. You Will be Proud 
of the Coach 
The Coach is durable. More than 40,000 


owners are proud of it. It has a simple 
and sturdy beauty. There 1s ample and 
comfortable carrying space for passengers 
and luggage. Body rumbling noises are 
totally absent. Doors and windows stay 
tight fitting. 


The Coach is built for service. On either 
the Hudson or Essex chassis it 1s ready 
always for any use—a shopping trip or a 
transcontinental tour. 


These are the essentials of a moderate 
priced closed car. 


HUDSON Prices 


Touring Car - $1045 |] ( Speedster - - - $1425 

: Tax and Freight 7-Pass. Phaeton - 1475 
Cabriolet - - 1145 from Detroit Extra ) Coach” = =7yeer=" 1525 
Coach - - - 1145 Sedan- - - - - 2095 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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You can build better 
radio sets by using 


“YANKEE” 


Ratchet Screw-drivers 


Because of the “Yankee” Ratchet 
you never need to release your first 
good grip until screw is home. 
“Yankee” Ratchet Screw-drivers 
aid in the accurate construction so 
necessary to satisfactory tuning. 

Quicker. Easier. No tiresome 
grip-and-let-go. 

Knurled washer on No. 15 helps 
to start tiny, wobbly set screws. 
Long thin blade reaches in tap 
holes. 

No. 10 (illustrated) comes with 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 8, 10, and 12 inch blades. 

No. 11 is same as No. 10 except that 
Ratchet Shifter moves across instead of 
parallel with tool. 

No. 15—with knurled thumb turn, comes 
with 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 8 inch blades. 


Some other ‘‘YANKEE’”’ Tools 


Ratchet Hand Drills 
Ratchet Breast Drills 
Ratchet Chain Drills 
Ratchet Bench Drills 
Ratchet Tap Wrenches , 


Automatic Push 
Drills 

Spiral Screw-drivers 

Plain Screw-drivers 


11% to 30 in. blades 


Dealers everywhere sell “‘Yankee’’ Tools 


Helpful Book Free 


Pictures and describes 
alltheingenious‘‘Yankee”’ 
Tools for doing better, 
quicker work with less 
labor. Send postal today. 


Nortu Bros. Mre. Co., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


"YANKEE" 
TOOLS 


Make Betlov Mechanica 


-| the nest. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
be played here in this high, dry country. 
He would have needed a steel beak. 

While he was alive Old Man Robin was 
very game and gay. He would start sing- 
ing every morning before. daylight, as 
proud as you please, boasting of his wife 
and family just like the rest of us. He had 
not chosen the best place in the world to 
make a living, but he would not admit it. 
Business was not good, but he did not 
holler. He would brag about his fine new 
house on the ledge; maybe a better house 
than he really could afford; but he didn’t 
let on, any more than you or I. 

And then, as might happen to you or me, 
he was taken away before his time. And 
there was Widow Robin and her unborn 
family. What was she going to do? 

I think she had that all figured out in her 
mind before we actually realized that she 
was a widow. Sometimes now the nest 
was left vacant, and close observation 
would show that it was the mother bird 
and not the father that was flying in with 
food in her beak, after the young were 
hatched, or coming in without food pre- 
vious to that time. As soon as we had 
realized that she was left alone we ceased 
using the front entryway of our house and 
came and went via the kitchen door, so as 
to give Widow Robin a better chance to 
win her fight. 

By and by we saw that she had won. 
Three little yellow beaks stuck up out of 
Mother Robin was busy now for 
fair! She was coming and going all the 
time, with millers or moths—never a 
worm—for her little folks. They would 
stick up their mouths, wide open, right in 
the middle of the nest, for they had not yet 
moved over to the edge. 

Now we all said we certainly would kill 
any cat that came around. Happily, noth- 
ing of that sort occurred; but we were on 
pins and needles for days and days. The 
chicks began to grow—began to grow amaz- 
ingly, astonishingly fast. 

We began to see that one chick was al- 
most as big as both the others. I don’t 
know why this was; don’t know whether 
it is often the case. But that one of the 
three got a great start over his nest mates. 
And now we began to worry over another 
thing. How were they going to get down 
out of the nest? What would protect them 
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against cats and boys if they did get down? 
The cat knew as well as we did that they 
were there. She used to come around and 
check up every once in a while. 

The mother bird never lost her vigilance. 
She was always on the job. Often I rose 
as early as four in the morning and slyly 
opened the Dutch half-door to look up at 
the nest; but she always had gone and was 
sitting on her sentinel tree, watching, all 
atremble, to see whether anything was 
going to happen to her family. We had to 
bar that door altogether. She did not sing 
now. It was the male that had been mak- 
ing the beautiful morning song. 

The lady of our household, a close ob- 
server, says that the robin sat for three 
weeks before the little ones were hatched, 
and that it was just one day over two weeks 
before the little birds left the nest. 

But could they fly? Would their wings 
hold up their fat bodies? Did they dare 
risk it? Would she push them out of the 
nest? Would the cat get them when they 
struck the ground? Believe me, these were 
mighty questions for us all. 

Of course, we did not know just when to 
expect the young folks to break their home 
ties. It happened all of a sudden. One 
morning in the cool twilight I heard the 
excited chirping of Mother Robin on her 
tree out in front of our porch. 

I slipped to the door. Something was 
moving in the little evergreen tree just at 
the edge of the porch floor. There, about a 
foot from the ground, was one of the young 
birds, hopping about rather clumsily. Prey 
for the cat he would now have been, but 
luckily the cat was not there. Perhaps that 
was what his mother was trying to explain to 
him. I don’t know how the bird got down 
from the nest—don’t know whether he 
struck on the top of the little evergreen tree 
or not. But there he was. I stepped back 
from the door so that I might not interfere 
with the day’s work of the robin family. 

We went about our own breakfast and 
the earlier duties of the day. It so chanced 
that none of us saw any of the young birds 
actually fly down from the nest. But they 
must have done so, because pretty soon we 
saw a second bird in the same little ever- 
green, whereas Bird Number One, coaxed 
by his mother, had managed to get some 
distance from the porch and very much 
higher up, on another tree. 
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“Hot dog!” said Izzy, no longer able to 
repress his genuflection of joy; and tears 
were in his eyes. 

a4 

ONARCHS have sat on their thrones, 

great generals have conquered king- 
doms and gaunt scientists have wrested 
from stubborn Nature her most priceless 
secrets with less elation than Isidor Isko- 
vitch had when he took possesston of Cell 
Fourteen on Directors’ Row and surveyed 
the goods and chattels of his domain; 
namely, one tattered grass mat, one splin- 
tered old wall desk, one trick swivel chair 
that tilted sidewise at the merest provoca- 
tion; two other chairs, one kitchen and 
one wicker, both falling apart; one window 
through which daylight could be seen when 
the window was open; one door, and one 
brand-new white cardboard sign, Isidor 
Iskovitch, Supervisor—this last gleaming 
bravely in the angle frame outside the 
aforesaid door. Not much, these appur- 
tances, but enough; enough to fill the soul 
of the youthful potential magnate with 
almost heart-bursting exultation; for this 
was his first office! 

“Come in!”’ he called, ina voice two tones 
deeper than his usual cheerful speaking 
pitch; and straightening his trick chair, 
he sat up rigidly and turned absorbed at- 
tention to the well-thumbed copy of Body 
and Soul, which was the only business yet 
cluttering his desk; but as the door opened 
and he looked up with an abstracted frown 
Supervisor Isidor Iskovitch suddenly dis- 
appeared, and in his stead was merely 
Izzy, a boy who sprang forward with eager 
enthusiasm as a slender girl in delicate 
gray came in, her blue eyes wide with 
excitement. 

They shook hands and laughed, and 
shook hands again most emotionally, these 
two; for their friendship had begun two 
years ago, when Izzy, braving the winter 
chill in four dollars’ worth of patched 
clothes, was looking for a job, and Prudence 
Joy, pale from an overdiet of crackers and 
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tea, was looking for a job. The potential 
magnate had picked her for a potential 


star, and when he landed a place for himself. 


he had landed one for her, at 10 per cent 
commission; and now she was known to 
press and public alike as the grandest little 
weeper on the American screen—able to 
turn down parts if she didn’t like ’em. 
pee as for Supervisor Isidor Iskovitch— 
we 

“You know, Prue, I always said I’d be a 
great producer some day. Hot dog! I’m 
on my way!” 

“Hot dog!”’ echoed a chirpy young voice 
from the doorstep. ‘‘When your elevator 
goes up, Mr. Iskovitch, take me along.” 

“Gosh, I almost mislaid you, Honey!” 
laughed Prue, turning to the roly-poly young 
person. The girl out there had dimples and 
asemisnub nose and dancing big eyes, stood 
with her legs spraddled and her hands in 
her jacket pockets. ‘“‘Come in and be 
introduced to the world’s future greatest 
motion-picture king. Izzy, this is‘my pal, 
Honey Dew 

“‘T like your little friend, Prue,” decided 
Honey, striding in and laying a chubby 
warm hand in Izzy’s. 

“T think he’s cute. How about a part for 
me, cutey?”’ 

Disregarding the “cutey,’’ Supervisor 
Iskovitch inspected her as critically as a 
man buying a horse, though in spite of his 
professional aloofness he could not resist an 
answering gleam to the dance in her eyes. 

“What’s your picture experience?” 

“Rough! Have a sample!” 

Nonchalantly she pitched headforemost 
out of the window, landing on her palms 
and turning a quick flip-flap to her feet, her 
skirts following in a graceful curve without 
revealing an inch more of her plump calves 
than if she had been walking. 

“How much?” asked Izzy of Prue, a 
crisp line of concentration between his 
dark brown eyes. 

“Seventy-five. She gets more for her 
stunts in comedies and serials, but she 
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” Her Jewett Special—“a dream to drive” 
| Nimble—Dependable—Smooth—Complete 


WAY she goes—care free and confident— 

in her Jewett Special. She says it’s ‘a 

dream to drive’’— so simple she “didn’t have 

to learn how.”’ Never hasshe stalled the motor 

nor jerked the car—so smooth the Paige-type 

clutch. Never has her Jewett failed to do her 
bidding —so certain its performance. 

Up most any hill on high — without rush- 
ing—thanks to Jewett’s 5 o-horsepower motor. 
Around corners in trafic at 2 miles an hour 
—never a thought of changing gears. Out of 
congestion in a jiffy. From 5 to 25 miles an 
hour in 7 seconds. (‘Try it with any other car.) 
Jewett is nimble, quick on its feet, obedient. 

You'll never worry over your loved ones in 
a Jewett, because Jewett is Paige built. Paige- 
Timken axles front and rear. Paige-built motor. 
Paige-type clutch and transmission. Jewett is 
the only moderate size car built by a maker 
of high-grade cars. Thousands of families are 
enjoying the confidence this brings. 

Womenarealways comfortablein the Jewett. 
It is heavy enough to ride smoothly over all 


roads—z200 pounds heavier than any car in its 
class—cradledon extralongsprings. Seat cush- 
ions are soft ; body positions just right. Uphol- 
stery is hand-crushed Spanish leather, of special 
colors to match the car. 

Men point with pride to Jewett’s motor, 
with its high-pressure, hollow crank-shaft oil- 
ing system —like the big Paige. It sends 2 
gallons of oil a minute through all main and 
connecting-rod bearings. Makes smooth, quiet 
operation ; assures long life and small upkeep. 

Jewett Special is complete. Nickel spring 
bumpers front and rear. Nickel-plated radiator 
and motometer. All nickel, barrel-type head- 
lights and side lamps. Extra cord tire, tube, rim 
and cover, mounted at side. Trunk rack and 
trunk. Body guard rails. Automatic stop-light. 
Automatic windshield wiper. Rear vision mir- 
ror. Metal sunshade. 


bd 


Jewett Special is truly—‘a dream to drive.’ 
Let “her” decide at the near-by Jewett dealer’s 
salesroom after a demonstration. You'll find no 
equal to Jewett Special ’round $1200. 


PAIGE BUILT 


(293) 
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Watch This 


Column 
We have made “The Gumps” 


Good news for you. We have put 
“The Gumps”’ in picture—Andy 
and Min, and all their friends— 
not in cartoon, mind you, but in 
person and in a regular moving- 
picture comedy. And they are so 
true to Sid Smith’s original crea- 
tions that both you and Sid will 
marvel at them. 


* * * 


When Andy and Min first appeared 
in make-upat our studio in Univer- 
sal City, they dazed the inhabit- 
ants, and every actor, actress, di- 
rectorandemployeestared at them 
in amazement, then burst into 
laughter and followed them right 
on to the stage. Can you imagine 
FAY TINCHER as Min? You 
never heard of the chap who plays 
Andy, but you will never lose sight 
of him hereafter. 


CARL LAEMMLE 


By the way, how would you like 
us to make “IVANHOE,”’ Sir 
Walter Scott’s immortal legend? 
Our course will depend a lot on 
what you think of the idea. Is it too 
ancient, do you think? Would it 
lend itself to a picture of beauty 
and charm? Write mea letter and 
give me your views. I am deeply 
interested in getting your opinion 
on all moving-picture topics and 
possibilities. 

% OT Se ee 
Don’t overlook ‘The Merry-Go- 
Round’’ when it comes to your 
town. MARY PHILBIN and 
NORMAN KERRY are two of 
the stars. Rupert Julian directed 
it, and has accomplished a master- 
stroke. This is one of the most de- 
lightful love-stories we ever made, 
and it is full of action, thrills and 
wonderful acting. 

* * * 
Watch next week’s advertisement for one 
of the greatest wild animal pictures ever 
filmed—H. A. Snow’s “‘HUNTING BIG 
GAME IN AFRICA WITH GUN AND 
CAMERA.” 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


“The pleasure is all yours”’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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the M. P. C.’s most ambitious production 
he betrayed no trace of it. Drawing up a 
chair, he waited politely for Izzy to seat 
himself, which Izzy did; then Herrman 
Greenwald sat. ‘‘I came to direct your 
picture Body and Soul, if you will permit 
me, Mr. Iskovitch. I am the actor-director 
of Budapest, and I hope you have viewed 
some of my pictures. Three of them have 
been exhibited in this country—The Doom 
of Doctor Dankmar, The Leopard’s Tooth, 
and While Siva Sleeps, although the titles 
were changed by your distributors to The 
Burning Kiss, Soft Lips, and Passion’s 
Penalty.” 

The future magnate repressed violently 
and firmly any outward trace of his 
startled interest. He had seen two of the 
pictures; cheaply made and cheaply dis- 
tributed things, but sensational hits, prob- 
ably, if money had been spent in their 
production. 

“Yes, I think I seen a couple of the 
films. I think I remember they was pretty 
good. How long you been over?” 

“Two months; two months in the out- 
side offices of studios.’”’ No change in the 
man’s perfectly controlled expression, no 
change in the perfectly controlled voice; 
but there was in him such raging resent- 
ment that Izzy felt it, and had an intangi- 
ble chill warning. Then Greenwald smiled 
wryly. ‘I should have waited until they 
came for me to Budapest.” 

“Oh, well,’”’ Izzy philosophically com- 
forted him, ‘‘you’ll get a job if you hang on 
long enough, and then you can show what 
you can do. How much money you want?” 

“T do not particularly care,” returned 
Greenwald; then he bent forward impres- 
sively and fixed the boy with a round, bulg- 
ing blue eye that had all the fascination of 
a snake’s. He was rather a smallish man, 
with thick, full lips and a round head, with 
no indentation whatsoever at the back of 
his neck; a head that ran straight down 
his spine from his cowlick; and he had a 
voice of the mellowest tones Izzy had ever 
heard. ‘All I ask is a chance, Mr. Isko- 
vitch; just one chance at command of a 
production with enough money to expend 
on it to pr-r-revent it from appearing so 
cheap as we had always to make them in 
Budapest.”’ 

“There’ll be plenty o’ money,” stated 
Izzy, with pleasant complacency, “‘and you 
bet you every nickel of it goes to make the 
picture not look cheap. I’m gonna super- 
vise Body and Soul, Mr. Greenwald, and 
believe me it’s gonna be supervised !”’ 

The merest of glazes filmed for an in- 
finitesimal fraction of a second the basilisk 
eye of Mr. Greenwald; then he bent for- 
ward again, pink with his ardor. 

“T have starved for such a chance as 
this, Mr. Iskovitch; me, Herrman Green- 
wald, have starved! I shall-l be your slave 
of gratitude for the balance of my life if 
you will secure for me this opportunity; 
and I shall-l produce for you a masterpiece 
like America has never seen!’ Thus 
launched, he plunged into such an extol- 
ment of himself and of his work, both as an 
actor and director, and did it so mesmeri- 
cally, that Izzy, in spite of his troubled 
reservation, had an impulse to grasp him 
by the hand and implore him, with tears 
in his eyes, to name his own price for direct- 
ing Body and Soul; but Izzy did not do 
eek Instead, he looked at his watch and 
said: 

“Wixcuse me, Mr. Greenwald, I got some 
business. If you want to wait here, I’ll be 
back.” 

In Mr. Schusshel’s office he found David 
patting the hand of Prudence Joy in 
fatherly fashion, for the Old Man had an 
especial benevolence for pretty young girls; 
and in the hand he patted was a contract. 
Without apology, Izzy broke up the sooth- 
ing scene and hustled his radiant leading 
lady outside. 

“Say, Mr. Schusshel, who do you think 
I got penned up in my office? I got a 
foreign director! Now looky! He ain’t got 
no sales value yet, because his pictures that 
came to this country was made so cheap; 
but he’s aswell actor and his directing’s full 
of them foreign effects. And here’s what 
I been thinking: The Excelsior’s made 
such a big publicity on their foreign pic- 
tures that if we say we imported a great 
foreign director for Body and Soul, we get 
more sales value maybe than if we hire one 
of these big directors that’s made a couple 
a hits and a lot of flops. And say, if you 
don’t let on like you like ’im, we can get 
’im cheap, because his shoe soles is 
flappin’.”” 
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“‘They’re usually bums when their shoe 
soles flap,’’ considered Schusshel, speaking 
out of the experience of years. ‘“‘When it 
comes to a director that’s going to spend a 
quarter of a million dollars of my money, 
he’s got to have more than a kid’s en- 
thusiasm to make me turn him loose at it.”’ 

“Sure!’”’ agreed Izzy with a return of 
his troubled feeling about the great foreign 
director. ‘“‘He’s a funny bird, and I can’t 
quite make out what’s the matter with 
him, if there is; but I bet you my life 
he’s a comer, only maybe he’s got to be 
watched.” 

“Well,” grinned David, ‘that’s your 
business. You’re supervisor, you know. 
Bring him up; but you keep out of it, be- 
cause I can stay cold.” 

Izzy surveyed his employer earnestly. 

“‘T bet you been a sucker more times in 
your life than I’ll ever be,’’ he decided; 
but the Old Man laughed as he went out of 
the door. 

Prudence was waiting for him in the 
hall, and as they swung back across the lot 
in search of Honey, a tall, well-rounded 
young woman saw them from the window 
of Steinberg’s office. 

“There’s Prudence Joy with Izzy,” 
said, distinct acid in her tone. 

“Well, what of it?” asked Jake sulkily. 

He was leaning against his desk and 
breaking the burned matches in his ash 
tray, one by one, as he glowered at this 
beautiful young woman by the window. 
She was dressed to the latest wrinkle and 
made up in all the latest fads of the prc- 
fession, high-arched brows plucked and 
transplanted to the proper shape, greenish- 
purple pallor on the eyelids, the thinnest of 
red lips and the hardest of black eyes. 
There was a glitter in these as she repeated: 

“What of it? They’ll be signing her up 
next for the lead in the big picture.” 

“Hell’s bells!’’ growled Jake. “The 
director hasn’t been selected yet.” 

““Now’s the time to nail it! What’s the 
matter with you? Don’t you want me to 
get this part?” 

““What’s the matter with you?”’ retorted 
Jake, his readiness in repartee rising from 
the fact that he’d been quarreling in this 
way with Ethel Siren from the day she 
came to him as a cute little extra. “Ever 
since you began to play leads in the Ex- 
celsior and the Pinnacle pictures you said 
you wouldn’t work on the M. P. C. lot. 
We’re too cheap for you.” 

“This is different. It’s a bigger and 
better picture, and they’re going to spend 
a quarter of a million on it. It will be bally- 
hooed like a convention of circus bands, 
and I want that lead. Do you hear me?”’ 

“T hear you all right! If you want the 
part, then go to Izzy and ask him for it. 
It’s his picture, and I’m out of it.” 

“You poor simp!’”’ And she turned on 
him with withering contempt. “Are you 
the G. M. around here, or not?” 

“T don’t know!” yelled Steinberg. 
“Shut up!” 


she 
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F THERE was one thing that impressed 

David Schusshel more than any other 
thing, it was the polish and bearing of 
any high-born fellow countryman; for in 
the old country little Davy had been of the 
poorest of the poor, who had to hop off the 
sidewalk in a hurry when one of Herrman 
Greenwald’s ilk came clanking by. Add to 
this the heart-warming name of Budapest. 
Ah, Budapest! Keenly David Schusshel 
remembered himself as a barefooted raga- 
muffin, skirting in awe the hill whereon 
frowned the great sprawling Greenwald 
castle; and in Budapest the splendor of 
God was taken for granted, but the splen- 
dor of the Greenwalds was visible. Lo, 
here today sat the once lowly Davy in the 
golden seat, with one of the high-born 
Greenwald progeny begging for a job! Ah, 
ah! Add to this the dear mother tongue, 
its musical syllables rolling from the lips of 
a master linguist. 

Add to this the glib persuasiveness and 
the basilisk eye and the obvious genius of 
the great Greenwald of Budapest, and it is 
smallwonderthat David Schusshel emerged 
from the trance of his thirty-minute con- 
versation with Herrman, the magician, to 
find a fountain pen in his hand and him 
signing a contract. 

Advantageous enough for the M. P. C., 


that contract, and shrewdly termed; for - 


though it gave Greenwald unhampered 
control of the picture Body and Soul, with 
permission to act in it any part he might 
choose for himself, it bound him rigidly to 
the expenditure of a maximum of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, gave him 
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‘is your Engineer? 


nU know, as all of us do, that many engine rooms are 
-/aunted by the Past, that sometimes the engineer is tied 
vi by prejudice and his problems under-estimated or even 
tely misunderstood. 
S it is a fair and well-meaning question to ask any indus- 
@executive—‘“Is there a trace of this condition in your 
-?” It is fair and well meaning because, if the answer is 
%,”’ it is costing the business money. The saving of this 
2y depends on a hundred and one seemingly small factors 
ant maintenance—packings, boiler and furnace treat- 
° -, pipe insulation—the very things that you buy now but 
raps buy through habit and perhaps at great waste. 


Tithe are many examples of improved maintenance that 
hs-Manville can point to and that the engineer is the first 
>preciate because these economies have been developed 
“ther engineers. The kind of thing that can be done is 
cn in the panel on the right. Read for example the idea 
laid the Johns-Manville Sea Ring or read about recent 
Jovements in insulation. All of these things, added to- 
ter, constitute a Johns-Manville service that extends from 
0x to fly-wheel, and saves power, fuel, wear and tear, to 
ie that most busy executives often fail to appreciate. 


orking with you and your engineer, a Johns-Manville 
cialist can decrease costs and thus enable you to secure 
cder margins—hitherto only thought possible by increased 
*S or increased sales or the broader strategy of business. 


NS-MANVILLE 


er Plant Materials 


Friction can be almost eliminated in 
packing rods and plungers. The Johkns- 
Manville Sea Ring has revolutionized stuff- 
ing box packing. It is no longer necessary 
to choke the rod to make the stuffing box 
leak-tight. Sea Rings pack only when they 
ought to—and then just enough to prevent 
leakage—with the minimum of friction. 
The Sea Ring is typical of the scientific care 
behind all Johns-Manville Packing design. 


Shut-downs from fire-box troubles can 
often be avoided. The burial of a burnt- 
out fire-box lining is a costly ceremony. 
Johns-Manville Refractory Cement and 
Heat Treatment provide leak-proof baffles, 
a sound fire-box and tightly sealed outer 
walls. Johns-Manville Heat Treatment 
has made new records in plant eficiency— 
not only in fuel savings but actually in 
reducing the frequency of shut-downs. 


An efficient steam trap saves far 
more than fuel. Power is expensive by 
the time it gets into your steam lines. For 
in addition to the costs of fuel are the 
charges of firing, oiling, overhead, etc. 
The importance of an efficient trap can- 
not be over-estimated. The superiority of 
the Johns-Manville Steam Trap rests in 
its simplicity—three parts, that’s all. It 
cannot get out of order. 


This insulation holds two records. It 
is hard to choose between two insulations 
of the same efficiency. But the choice is 
easy when you know that one of them 
will last longer and hence is more eco- 
nomical. Johns-Manville Asbesto-Sponge 
Felted Insulation stands first on both 
counts. It is greater in efficiency and it 
is much longer lived because of its strong 
laminated felted construction. 


The keystone on the right is the Johns- 
Manville trade mark. It symbolizes a 
large group of products and processes ever 
ready to serve Industry in the battle against 
power wastes. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
Madison Avenueat4IstSt., NewYork City 
Branches in 56 Large Cities 


For Canada: 
CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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ie ren 
An Idea 
Furniture 


' Polish 


JOHNSON'S 
LIQUID 


WAX 


Johnson’s Liquid Wax is a perfect 
furniture polish. It covers up mars 
and small surface scratches and 
prevents checking. It imparts a 
hard, dry, oil-less polish which 
will not gather dust and lint or 
show finger prints. Johnson’s Wax 
forms a thin, protecting finish coat. 


Takes All Drudgery 
From Dusting 


You can give every room in your 
home that delightful air of immacu- 
late cleanliness by using Johnson’s Paste 
or Liquid Polishing Wax occasionally 
on your furniture, floors, linoleum and 
woodwork. It cleans, polishes, pre- 
serves and protects—all in one operation. 


es e 
Building ? 
If so—you will find our Book on Wood 
Finishing particularly interesting and 


useful. We will gladly send it free 
and postpaid. Use Coupon Below. 


FREE—This Book on 
Home Beautifying 


Our Book tells how.to make your home 
more artistic, cheery and inviting. How 
to finish inexpensive soft woods so they 
are as beautiful and artistic as hard- 
wood. Includes color card, gives cover- 
ing capacities, etc. Illustrated in color. 


1 S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. S.P.5 
Racine, Wis. (Canadian Factory—Brantford) I 

Please send me free and postpaid your Instruction | 
I Book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautifying. 


I My Dealer is 


j MY NAME = 


: MY ADDRESS 
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(Continued from Page 54) 

“Tt sounds like a knock-out, but how 
about the censorship?”’ 

“Your censorship? Hah!’ returned 
Greenwald with a laugh and a snap of his 
fingers. 

“T have kept posted on your censorship 
from the beginning to now, every decision 
and every elimination, and it is an infan- 
tile institution resulting only in the restric- 
tions that any artist should have to make 
his work clever. If you will leave it to me, 
Mr. Schusshel, I will make you a master- 
piece, but one that will pass all the rules of 
all the censors.”’ 

“‘Tt’s got to end up in a big moral lesson.” 
On this point the successful American 
producer was imperative, and that started 
constructive discussion which was the be- 
ginning of the end. 

It was nearly noon when the boss and the 
brilliant Budapest director drove out to the 
lot, still full of inspiration; but in his pri- 
vate office Schusshel found an element 
disturbing to his serenity. Izzy was wait- 
ing, pale-faced, gaunt-eyed and quivering. 

“Looky here, Mr. Schusshel, I got to 
know one thing right away: Do I or don’t 
I supervise Body and Soul?” 

Schusshel bent on him a sympathetic eye. 

“Of course you supervise Body and Soul, 
Izzy. I promised you, didn’t I? But not 
yet. First, Mr. Greenwald produces his 
own bigger and better, and I can’t spend 
the money for two bigger and betters.” 

Izzy stared at him numbly, with a sharp 
down-tugging at his mouth, which began, 
for the first time, to destroy that boyish 
upcurve at the points of his lips; and what 
hardening was in Izzy, the man, dated its 
beginning from this hour. Personal affec- 
tion and sympathetic warmth were always 
to be in his business, but never as factors to 
be trusted. David Schusshel had thrown 
him down! 

“Well,” said Izzy with a mighty gulp, 
“business is business, and you gotta use 
your own judgment. I would.” 


Vv 


AVID SCHUSSHEL, flirting youth- 

fully with fresh hope, went back to 
New York. Pandemonium took his place 
as head of the M. P. C., put on her dancing 
pumps, and, according to custom, broke 
loose. Jake Steinberg, vaulting back into 
his own saddle vindictively, sold Ethel 
Siren to Greenwald for the lead, fired 
Prudence Joy, contract or no contract— 
she could sue if she thought it would pay her 
to be blacklisted—sent a certain lowly lob- 
bygow down to remove the nice new sign 
from Cell Fourteen, shut his eyes to the 
gory shambles that ensued when the high- 
born Budapest director attacked the low- 
born Schusshel’s hoarded iron men, and let 
Nature take her course! 

The great Herrman Greenwald, given 
carte blanche with a limit, took carte 
blanche without a limit; and, as a starter, 
began to erect, on the biggest open acreage 
he could find on the lot, a towering replica 
of New York’s Central Park Plaza. Bang! 
The deed was done that should send ashiver 
of eestasy up and down the spinal column 
of the entire motion-picture colony of the 
Pacifie Coast, and from San Diego to San 
Francisco they came flocking as to a Mecca. 
Then Greenwald, throwing to the winds 
every sordid consideration that could inter- 
fere with his art, cast the best who came, 
giving out imposing salary contracts, as he 
was empowered to do, without any other 
O. K. than his own; and there seemed no 
horizon to his glorious universe. 

The thrill and tingle of these big things 
in the doing permeated pleasurably to the 
New York office, where David Schusshel 
read the publicity with constantly growing 
pride. The Magnificent Pictures Corpora- 
tion was getting on the map, and when 
David passed Sam Block’s table at Del- 
monico’s he grinned with a triumphant air 
that he was pleased to think gnawed into 
Sam’s soul. But one day when he returned 
from lunch he found on his desk a telegram 
from Isidor Iskovitch: 

“You better come quick. Don’t say any- 
thing, but just come.” 

David’s complacency dropped from him 
like a plump, benevolent mask, and care 
hopped on his face and carked. He took 
the first train for Los Angeles. 

On the way from the station Izzy, sick 
with worry, told him all; and the Old Man 
though yellowing and withering at first, 
regained his blood by the time they reached 
the lot. He was known as a holy terror 
when he got his Budapest up, and his cheek 
muscles were quivering as he said, ‘You 
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go right down on the set and get Greenwald, 
and don’t tell him what I want him for.” 

In the big main stage countless lights 
blazed ruthlessly on a vast scene of dazzling 
splendor, gleaming on fair flesh and gold- 
leaf and everything; so many watts of 
light that, when the great Herrman Green- 
wald kicked them on, all the other sets had 
to stop working. Beneath and amid this 
reckless wattage three hundred extrava- 
gantly clad society ladies and gentlemen 
were indulging in a mad, mad orgy under 
the fervid direction of the gifted Buda- 
pestian. 

“Say, Mr. Greenwald,” yelled Izzy, 
breaking through the cordon of devoted 
flunkies with which the great director al- 
ways kept his sacred person surrounded, 
“Mr. Schusshel’s here! He wants to see 
you in his private office! Right away.” 

Greenwald turned his basilisk eye on 
Izzy, and the gleam in it was cold. 

“T cannot leave now. I would lose my 
inspiration. Tell Mr. Schusshel it will be 
necessary for him to wait.”’ 

The boy stared at him aghast. 

“But Mr. Schusshel said right away!” 

“Get out of my set, dumb-head! Get 
out or I’ll kick you out, you little pest! 
Heinrich! Johann! Throw this boy off 
the set, and if he comes back I don’t care 
what you do! Get him out! Get him out!” 

Izzy decided not to wait, but ran back 
to Schusshel with an accurate report of 
what had happened. The compression in 
Schusshel’s cheeks deepened, and the yel- 
low eyes glinted like topaz. 

“You know I told you to watch out for 
this bird,’’ Izzy intensely reminded him. 
“You know I said he was erazy. You 
know I told you you better not take him 
like you did. You know I said you’d be 
better off if you’d let me O.K. the cost 
sheets. You know this ain’t what I meant 
when I 

“Get Steinberg here, and stay out while 
he’s in,” interrupted Schusshel curtly. ‘‘I 
got a fortune pouring out of the bunghole, 
and I got no time to listen to anything that 
won’t help.” 

“Tt’ll help next time, won’t it?”’ snapped 
the boy as he started for the door. “If 
your give me the job as production-cost 

oss ey 

“Will you hurry up?” But Izzy stopped 
with his hand on the knob. 

eal tell you this: If I don’t get it I 
quit!’ 

With this parting shot he brought 
Steinberg, and listened with a troubled 
brow while the wordy battle went on in 
there. Both men were angry, both were 
strained to the breaking point, both had 
their voices pitched high. It ended by 
Schusshel threatening to discharge Stein- 
berg; and by Steinberg, in the doorway 
and loud enough for all in the hall to hear, 
threatening to quit. This was only a part 
of the frenzy that had settled on all the lot 
since Pandemonium had followed Herr- 
man Greenwald there to roost; and the 
radio of gossip snapped and crackled and 
sizzed. 

A half hour passed; an hour; an hour 
and a half. Izzy could hear the little man 
inside the private office pacing irritably 
up and down. He was afraid to go in, but 
he was suffering intensely for the old fel- 
low, whom he liked in spite of the flop 
Schusshel had given him. 

At last Greenwald came, suave, polished, 
self-possessed and smiling. He even 
clicked his heels and bowed courteously to 
Izzy as that flunky opened the door. 

“So you’ve come, you loafer!’ shrieked 
Schusshel as the high-born director walked 
in. “I'll give you just one hour to get off 
my property!” 

“But Mr. Schusshel ” began Green- 
wald in his deeply melodious tones. 

“T know what you’re gonna say!” 
yelled Schusshel. ‘“‘Your contract! You 
ain’t got any contract, you bum! You 
broke it the minute you took on obligations 
that would go over two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars!”’ 

“Tt is very true,’ assented Greenwald 
agreeably. ‘‘The contract shall-l have to 
be amended before I proceed with the 
work. And also, Mr. Schusshel, I wish to 
tell you now that I think you are very un- 
grateful to me for my having had the daring 
to force you into what shall-l be the most 
sensationally successful production ever ex- 
hibited on a screen.” 

At this point he lapsed into the gurgling 
modulations of the mother tongue, and as 
he proceeded with his rotund speech his 
voice lowered by imperceptible degrees, 
though it kept on and on. Presently 
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Mmrr LAST TWO PACKAGES 


“TV'll try a dozen,” the merchant says, “‘to see 
how they go.” 


~ He gives the product a good shelf, where his 
customers may see it. But no one asks for it, 
because no one hears of it. Nothing is done to 
makeitsname known, orits quality appreciated. 


To save his investment the merchant urges 
the goods on his customers. By painful per- 
sistence, as week drags on week, he sells the 
first ten packages. But the last two hang on. 
Month after month they stay there on the 
‘Shelf, boarders who pay no board. 


In disgust the merchant dumps them on a 
table and sells them at a loss. His capital, his 
selling effort and his shelf room have been 


i any arti cle 


on this 
table 


wasted—for the last two packages are the ones 
that¢hold: histproficae 


The manufacturer of that article has lost a 
customer; his goods have lost an outlet. And 
every other manufacturer whose representa- 
tive tries to sell the merchant an unknown 
product will find him a harder and a more 
reluctant listener. 


For if the merchant is alert and enterpris- 
ing, he is not long in learning that half the suc- 
cess of selling lies in the goods he buys. He is 
not long in learning that the most profitable 
way to invest his capital, his selling effort and 
his shelf room, is in merchandise that makes 
its own welcome in the public mind. 
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THE GREATEST 


Sandwich 
IN THE WORLD 


PRING is here! Your first 
picnic—and be sure to take 
along plenty of Underwood 
Deviled Ham. That famous 
taste of prime ham, ground fine 
and seasoned with many mild 


spices, makes the Greatest Sand- 
wich in the World. 


Underwood Deviled Ham, al- 
ways inimitably delicious, is the 
handiest thing to have in the 
pantry for outdoor picnics or 
indoor luncheons. 


Dozens of delicious dishes can 
be made from Underwood Dev- 
iled Ham. A useful booklet “ The 
Little Red Devil Recipes” sent 
free on request. And 25c in 
stamps will bring you a sample 
can. Sold by leading grocers 
everywhere. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 


57 Fulton Street Boston, Mass, 


In business over 100 years 


Underwood 
Deviled 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

“No,” returned Izzy, a frown of intense 
concentration on his brow. “I got a little 
money. I been getting profits on A Neigh- 
bor’s Wife, you know, for the past year; 
and I know where I can always borrow 
some, and all I want you to do is put the 
right kind of a price on Body and Soul and 
put it into my company for an investment, 
pro rata, according to the total cost of the 
finished picture.” 

David Schusshel looked at the boy with 
a renewed interest and much kindliness. 

“Five thousand dollars.” 

“T wouldn’t give it.” 

“How much then?” 

“Twenty-five hundred.” 

Schusshel opened his mouth and closed 
it again; then he chuckled. 

“Allright. Will you make the picture on 
this lot?” 

“Sure!’? The potential magnate hesi- 
tated. He had for some time entertained 
ideas about utilizing the waste of the great 
Greenwald, but he decided that he had 
probably better not start a discussion on 
that just now. “‘ Well, I guess we make out 
a contract.” 

“All right,’’ agreed the boss, his eyes 
twinkling. “‘But, my boy, you’ll kind o’ 
keep an eye on things around here for me, 
anyhow, won’t you?”’ 

“Sure!’? And they shook hands on it 
most ‘heartily. 

Accoutered with his contract, the incipi- 
ent producer streaked it straight for Green- 
wald’s set, where congregated daily, and in 
thrilled throngs, all the idle on the lot; and 
here he found Benny Williams, with his 
‘hands in his pockets, loafing behind one of 
the cameras as near as he could without 
interference. 

“Who you workin’ with, Benny?’’ 

“T’m in between,” returned Benny with- 
out looking around. He was squinting 
critically over the top of Ralston’s camera. 
If he were shooting this scene, he’d set up 
about two feet farther to the right and 
frame on the corner of the grand staircase. 
Benny was an assistant camera man who 
had been waiting two years for a chance to 
be the works on a real picture. 

“You was tellin’ me once about a lot of 
new lighting tricks and photographing 
schemes you’d worked out for yourself and 
wouldn’t use until you could put ’em in a 
eae where you’d get your name on the 

mere 


“T got some stuff that’d make Michel- 
angelo look like a comic-supplement artist,” 
asserted Benny confidently. ‘‘What’s the 
big idea? Got ajob for mesome place?” 

“Well, maybe. I’m gonna make a pro- 
duction myself, on the lot; but I ain’t got 
money enough, I guess.”’ 

“Pleasant weather,’ observed Benny, 
with an instant change of expression, and 
whistled to an imaginary passing bird. 
““Of money, I have everything but. I just 
spent my last quarter for pie.” 

“You got me wrong. I don’t want a cent. 
I wouldn’t take it. But what I want to 
know is, could you shoot a picture without 
any salary?”’ 

“Not! Of course, Izzy, if I were sure I’d 
get the salary sometime # 

“You ain’t. If you come in with me on 
this picture, you’ll own as much share in it 
as your salary amounts to in proportion to 
the cost.” 

“What’s it? A program thing?” 

“No, it’s a special. It’s a bigger and 
better. Schusshel’s in on it. He took a 
interest.” 

“Oh, he did!’”” And the world was differ- 
ent. Benny turned his back on society and 
Ralston’s camera. “That makes it a cinch 
you'll sell your picture. When do we 
start?” 

“Right away, as soon as I get my cast 
together. You’re signed up.”’ And they 
shook hands on it most heartily. 

Izzy went away happy. He had watched 
the work of wiry Benny Williams and be- 
lieved him to be a comer. Also, he was a 
cheerful go-getter—up on cliffs, down in 
ravines, anywhere. Prudence Joy was a 
sales-value name, and she’d come in, sure! 
Honey Dew was a Class-A stunt player, 
and would snap up his production every 
time she stepped in front of the lens., 

“Fello, Izzy! What’s the good word?” 
It was Jim Graves, one of the best polished 
heavies in the business. 

“T’m gonna produce a picture, Mr. 
Graves; codperative, you know. The actors 
don’t get any salary except that they own 
a share of the picture equal to what their 
salary amounts to in proportion to the cost 
of the whole production.” 
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“Yes, I’ve been in those, my boy, and 
I’m waiting yet.’’ Whereon Graves smiled 
around at the purple-hazed mountains that 
encircle Hollywood. 

“T didn’t ask you to come in, did I?” 
grinned Izzy. “I can’t afford anybody in 
my cast, Mr. Graves, that’ll refuse to come 
on the set early, or work overtime or nights 
or Sundays, or that scraps with me or my 
director or anything like that; and you got 
the reputation of a crab!” 

“Tzzy,”’ returned Graves solemnly, “I 
have never been a bad boy on a set unless 
I was abused or insulted or driven, or 
otherwise irritated. What kind of a picture 
Sacra 

“A bigger and better. Mr. Schusshel’s 
got a share in it.” 

“Good night! That settles it! If my 
ase comes up to Schusshel he’ll throw 
a fit.” 

“Mr. Schusshel ain’t casting this pic- 
ture. I’m the boss. Say, there’s a swell 
heavy in Body and Soul.” 

““Where’s the script?” 

“Well’”’—and Izzy hesitated—“there 
ain’t any yet. There ain’t gonna be any till 
we get our big stuff done.” 

“Come again,” said Graves, puzzled. 

“Well, you see it’s this way, Mr. Graves: 
I’m only gonna have four members of the 
cast to start—leading lady, juvenile, heavy 
and astunt sister. We’re all gonna read the 
book, so we got a general idea, and then 
we're gonna loaf around the lot and grab 
off a mob scene whenever we can frame a 
good one, and you four members of the cast 
will mix in it and do some dramatics that’ll 
fit with the book. Then when I got enough 
big stuff we’ll look at it and make a con- 
tinuity to patch in between; then I’ll pay 
salaries for a director and the rest of the 
cast, and shoot it.” 

“Glory be! This is the only intelligent 
scheme I ever heard of for making a real 
bigger and better picture. You make it 
bigger first, and then you make it better. 
Izzy, I’m hired. I’m coming along just to 
be in a Schusshel picture and spite the dear 
old boy. And I think I can swing a big-hit 
juvenile to you. What do you say about 
Dennis Doone? He has a sense of humor.” 

“Glory be!’’ exulted Izzy, and they 
signed up by shaking hands on it. 


vi 


4 ee method of Isidor Iskovitch in pro- 
ducing Body and Soul is reeommended 
to all those interested in the betterment of 
pictures, to say nothing of those interested 
in the biggerment of pictures; for if inspi- 
ration is the soul of Art, then Art, indeed, 
hovered over the Iskovitch troupe, though 
at times she may have laughed. 

They were six, that devoted band—Izzy, 
Benny Williams, Prudence Joy, Honey 
Dew, Jim Graves and Dennis Doone, the 
juvenile, a wholesome, good-natured boy 
who was a hit in pictures because he couldn’t 
act and screened like exactly what he was. 
They walked on the lot, made up for action, 
hilariously happy in not knowing whither 
they were bound or why, but trusting 
serenely to luck. 

At noontime two stalwart lumber shovers 
from the M. P. C. planing mill fell into a 
debate concerning the respective merits of 
a collie and a bulldog, both absent, and one 
blow led to another. In thirty seconds 
there was a crowd of highly pleased fellow 
workmen around them, and the Body and 
Soul company came with the suddenness of 
a fire department. 

“Set up the box, Benny!” shouted Izzy. 
“Honey, you tear through the mob and 
split out the fight; then, Doone, you rush in 
to pull her away from it, and if one of 
those huskies gives you any lip, will you 
paste ’im, like it’s in Page Ninety-four?” 

“Tt depends on which one,” grinned 
Dennis, throwing off his coat to reveal his 
honest flannel shirt. 

“Come on, let’s go!’’ sang out Honey; 
then with flying hair and screams of terror 
she plunged into the fray, the agile Benny 
already cranking away on the roof of the 
lab; and the combatants were so astounded 
that they would have spoiled the picture 
had not Honey quick-wittedly thrown her 
arms around the bigger husky and called 
him darling, while Dennis rushed in witha 
punch that awoke the other fighter to the 
startling fact that he was playing in a pic- 
ture. On this the villainous Graves dashed 
in, and seizing the girl bore her away, she 
battling and screaming. Benny had to cut 
just then, for the crowd began to laugh. 

“There was three hundred extras in that 
shot, and they didn’t cost a cent!” tri- 
umphed Izzy. 
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Otello, ‘‘Ave Maria’’ 98029 


(Verdi) Rosa Ponselle $1.50 


Dinorah ‘‘Ombra Leggiera’’ 
(Shadow Song) 
Mignon-Polonaise ‘‘Io Son 
Titania’ (Thomas)  A-6219 
Florence Macheth $1.50 


Sally in Our Ally 
Cherry Ripe A-3677 
London String Quartet $1.00 


Ah, Moon of My Delight 
(Persian Garden) 98043 
Tandy Mackenzie $1.50 


From the Canebrake 
(Gardner) 
By the Brook (De 
Boisdeffre) A-3820 
Sascha Jacobsen $1.00 


Orientale (Cui) i 
Simple Aveu. Op. 25 A-3727 
(Thome) Trio de Lutece 75c¢ 
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unmarred melodt 


Jaks was a student of music in Rome; she, a young 
married woman, talented, beautiful, with an under- 
standing heart. Their friendship grew into deep senti- 
ment. The inevitable renunciation left him with the 
memory of a great love that lingered through all his life. 


The student was Gounod, destined to be one of the 
most renowned of French composers. Perhaps it was 
the influence of that early attachment which gave this 
great master the inspiration for his superb opera 
“Romeo and Juliet,’ Shakespeare’s immortal vision of 
unquenchable love, which he clothed in draperies of the 
most exquisite meloie 


In the second act occurs the famous love-duet. The 
scene—a moonlit garden. Romeo, daring death inside 
the wall of Capulet, his enemy, pours forth his yearning 
in a song of ardent wooing—‘“‘Ah!. Leve-toi soleil.” 
Above, in her boudoir, is Juliet, her heart a’flutter to 
the passion of this handsome madcap. 


Charles Hackett, the greatest of all American tenors, 
and exclusive Columbia artist, has sung this beautiful 
aria into a Columbia Record which challenges compari- 
son as a musical masterpiece. 


Hackett, voicing the heart cry of the world’s greatest 
lover, ““Fairest sun, Arise!”’, discloses new delights in 
this serenade of the ages. 


The Columbia New Process Record of this selection, 
faultlessly reproducing all the glory of this talented 
artist’s voice; undisfigured by the blemish of insistent 
surface noise, reveals an unprecedented beauty in 
phonograph music. 


This is Columbia’s latest gift to the world—phono- 
graph records with a surface of such marvelous smooth- 
ness that the usual strident sound of the needle is re- 
duced to an almost imperceptible whisper. 


Go to any Columbia dealer and ask him to play this 
record, 98045. Ask him to play the other selections 
listed on this page. Listening, you open the doors to 
a new world of unmarred melody—the music of the 
masters unmutilated by the discordant scratch and 
scrape of surface sounds. 

All Columbia Records are now made by this new 
process which produces this new and unbelievably quiet 
surface. They can be played on any phonograph. 


The process is patented. In no other record can you 
obtain this delightful surface quietness. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
New York 


Canadian Factory, Toronto 


Columbia 


New Process RECORDS 
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E DON’T care whether 

your leg is as thin as a 
bean pole or as fat as the fabled 
piano support—we guarantee 
Ivory Garters to hold your socks 
up perfectly. 


Here’s the Reason 


Ivories haven’t got any ready- 
shaped pads made to fit an ideal 
leg.. The band is made of one 
single piece of light, lively 
elastic that clasps in a clean, 
white, ivory-like ring. No mat- 
ter what the shape of your leg 
—or the length of your sock, 
Ivories will fit comfortably and 
hold up your socks perfectly. 
The little ring’s the secret. It 
gives plenty of play and the 
lively elastic permits free move- 
ment of the muscles. So there’s 


no binding at all. 


Your Garter 


troubles are over forever the 
first time you step into a store 
and say “‘Ivory Garters” plainly. 
Your favorite style—standard 
or wide web—single or double 


grip—25 cents and up. 


IVORY GARTER CO. 


New Orleans, La. 


olvory Sarier 


Every Inch 
a Garter 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
the rescue. Then I crack you on the bean. 
Honey’s limp. I take her on my shoulder 
and swim ashore with her. And, Dennis, 
when I hand you the wallop, fall on that old 
shutter. There’s another shutter for the 
close-ups. I’ll give it an accidental kick 
and you float off downstream, senseless.” 

“Towards the waterfall,’ supplemented 
Honey with a giggle. ‘‘That is, if we can 
find any waterfall film in stock that will 
match up with this scene, and that runs 
muddy water. Hey, Benny, camera!” 

“Hot dog!’’ cried Izzy as he heard her 
cheery voice. “Hot dog!’’ And the tears 
were streaming down his cheeks. 

“Say, you Izzy!’’ The freckle-faced, 
wild-haired girl from the rental department. 
“Greenwald has finished his retakes in the 
big interior and says he’s through with it. 
If you still want it, Higgins says you’ll have 
to come right up, because they’re going to 
strike it in the morning.” 

“Tell ’im we’ll be there quick as the 
troupe can change its clothes!” 

“And tell ’em not to move a light!” 
yelled Benny. ‘‘ Hurry up with that action 
out there, Honey!”’ 

So Izzy rented Greenwald’s magnificent 
interior for half a day at the lowest figures 
possible, moved in his troupe, kicked on the 
lights and played a hundred pages out of 
the book without a break, except to inject 
such virile drama as the six of them could 
concoct on the spur of the moment. Some 
of it was terrible; but some of it was sur- 
prisingly good. 

They were down now to the big scene in 
the book where the bloodthirsty mob chased 
Graves into his mansion and swarmed 
through it to tear that unmitigated scoun- 
drel limb from limb—and that mob would 
have to be paid! It couldn’t be just grabbed 
coming or going, or off duty, for nothing, 
like news-reel stuff. It would have to be 
hired with real money! 

When Greenwald’s extras were dismissed 
for that day, Izzy was waiting for them, 
and jumping on a camera platform he 
addressed them in such a speech as only 
Izzy Iskovitch could make: 

“Say! All you people that wants two 
bits extra cash to take home with you in 
your pockets, just come up and run through 
the big set on the main stage. You go 
through once; there’s no rehearsals.” 

He got eight hundred of them, and they 
followed him willingly enough up the long 
mile between the Plaza set and the main 
stage, because this was on their way out; 
but after the big scene had been shot, after 
Dennis and that madly infuriated mob 
had surged after Graves through Green- 
wald’s enormous glittering interior, coming 
and coming and coming in endless retri- 
bution, like the French Revolution, each 
black-minded extra lusting for his quarter, 
they were again addressed by Izzy outside 
the stage: 

“Your money’s waitin’ for you on the 
Plaza set. Mr. Graves’ll give it to you as 
soon as you get there.” 

“Why in hell didn’t you say so?”’ yelled 
a fat man who hated exercise, and the 
opinion was generally shared that they 
were being worked, so they were really in 
an ugly temper by the time they had 
traipsed the mile back to the Plaza to get 
their two bits. There stood Graves at the 
fountain with his bag of quarters; but 
when the foremost of the passionate limb- 
renders were within only a few feet of him, 
that unmitigated scoundrel suddenly 
turned and ran back through the door of 
the mansion, and the oncoming crowd was 
as vicious a mob as Benny ever cranked. 
Graves paid them behind the set, and came 
out of that encounter with only a black- 
ened eye and a bruised jaw. But the co- 
operative troupe had the mob chasing their 
heavy, not only through his mansion, but 
into it! 

Greenwald was furious at the trespass 
on his set; but there was nothing he could 
do about it, because the stuff was in the 
can, so he threw a temperamental fit and 
went home for the day, unable to get in- 
spiration for his work! He was a czar 
these days. They dared say nothing to the 
high-born Budapest director, for his pic- 
ture would be a total loss without the high- 
born Budapest actor to finish it. He 
demanded, and got, on threats of quitting, 
one wildly extravagant set after another, 
in which he made but a few shots and 
ordered them struck. He was working 
without a script and creating as he went, 
was the inspired artist. 

Poor David Schusshel, in New York, 
was going mad with the raising of money, 


for the half million had peen spent long 
ago. The whole motion-picture world was 
at first amused with Schusshel’s unbeliev- 
able folly in getting himself into this dis- 
aster; then they began to be in awe of its 
monstrous growth. The stupendous ex- 
penditures filled the trade journals; then 
the newspapers believed, and saw, in the 
unparalleled squandering, actual news. 
Either a colossal genius or a madman was 
in charge of the Magnificent Pictures Cor- 
poration’s illimitable production, and 
spending like water the money that David 
Schusshel had been years in acquiring— 
and then it suddenly became apparent to 
one and all that the great Herrman Green- 
wald was the sanest crazy man who ever 
jerked a hook into the gills of a fish; for 
he, Herrman Greenwald, was the best ad- 
vertised person in the picture business! 
Tons of printers’ ink exploited Greenwald, 
Greenwald, Greenwald! The man was 
deliberately wasting the fortune of David 
Schusshel, throwing it away to advertise 
himself ! 

Schusshel, bent and broken, dug down 
for his last available funds, and hampered 
by his losses in two years of steadily waning 
business, could produce no more without 
going to the banks, whose clutches he 
feared more than he feared bankruptcy; 
i he had escaped them once in his early 

ays. 

In the hour of his deepest despair he 
received a telegram from Izzy Iskovitch: 

“You better come quick. Don’t say 
anything, but just come.” 


vil 


HE heart of Izzy was wrung with pity 
as he gazed into the dulled yellow eyes 
of the boss. 

“T can’t go any further with it. It’s 
got me ruined,” David brokenly told the 
boy in the quietness of the private office. 
He had arrived after dark and many of the 
offices were deserted. ‘‘There ought to be 
enough in all that film to make some sort 
of a picture out of it. The reports say he’s 
shot over three hundred thousand feet. 
Three hundred thousand feet, when the 
most that was ever used in any picture was 
sixteen thousand!” And the old man 
groaned. 

‘I’m going to stop it and fire Greenwald, 
and I hope I don’t shoot him when I do it. 
He’s crazy!” 

“You’re gettin’ old,” said Izzy. “T’ll 
bet when you was my age you wouldn’t 
think he was just crazy, and nothin’ behind 
it. You’d say, ‘What’s this bum up to?’ 
Then you’d jump in and find out. You 
want to know what I think? I think he’s 
got some way figured to break his con- 
tractas 

‘‘Then he is crazy. There isn’t a pro- 
ducer in this country would have him!” 

“They wouldn’t? I would! Why, Mr. 
Schusshel, he’s got a million dollars’ worth 
of publicity that you paid for. I’d sign 
him up in a minute if I had my big pro- 
ducing business that I’m gonna have some 
day, and I’d put a production-cost boss 
over him to O.K. every nickel; and also, 
as good a actor as he is, I wouldn’t let him 
in front of the camera as a extra; then you 
could fire him any time and get another 
director. I’d make that bum work, and 
he’d make me money! Now, Mr. Schus- 
shel, I’m gonna ask you one thing: How 
could he break his contract if he wanted 
to? Who is there, besides you, that could 
play in with him and could sign any papers 
that would be legally binding on the 
MSPsGi@ 

The Old Man looked up, startled. 

“‘Steinberg.”’ 

“‘T didn’t want to say his name first. But 
looky! The reason I sent for you is this: 
Steinberg has been to lunch three times, 
and dinner twice that I know of, with Sam 
Block; and the night before I wired you he 
stayed at Mr. Block’s house until after one 
o'clock A.M.—and Greenwald was with 
’em!”’ 

“How do you know they were at Sam 
Block’s house?” 

The Old Man stood up, his eyes no longer 
dull, his cheeks no longer ashen. Sam 
Block! 

“T got scouts out. One of the girls in my 
company rooms on the street right back of 
Block’s house, and Honey’s got eyes like a 
telescope. She saw ’em through a window 
of Block’s study. They signed some papers, 
an’ Greenwald put his in his long yellow 
pocketbook that he always carried your 
contract in. We been tryin’ to grab it off 
Se since, but we can’t get close enough to 

im.” 
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COURTESY OF Mr. R. G. W. 
—and then he bought a Philco. 
What experiences—embarrassing or dangerous 
—have you had through the failure of ordinary 
batteries? We would be glad to hear from you. 


Then he got a Philco! 


—the high-powered, long-life, shock-proof battery of whirling starts, quick white-hot 
ignition, brilliant road-flooding lights—the battery that safeguards you and your 
family from the dangers and humiliations of battery failure. 

Veteran car owners know—thousands from perilous experiences—that there is no 
safety in undersize, under-powered ordinary batteries. Every crossing a peril. Every 
road-mile a risk. Every single start of your engine a possible hand-cranking ordeal. 

And that’s why—at the first sign of battery trouble—hundreds and thousands of 
motorists today are replacing their ordinary batteries with Philcos. They realize 
that a battery— beyond every other automobile part—must make good in performance 
or quickly give place to something better. 

Philco’s service guarantee says TWO YEARS. But Philco’s exclusive oversize 
construction—its tremendous excess capacity—its famous Diamond-Grid Plates and 
other sound, time-tested engineering features—not only make this extraordinary 
guarantee possible but extremely conservative. 

Why longer risk the uncertainties of ordinary batteries? A Philco Retainer Battery 
—the strongest, toughest and most powerful Philco Battery ever built—now costs you 
no more, in many cases even less, than just an ordinary battery. 

There’s a Philco Battery for every make and model of car. See your nearest 
Philco Service Station at once. Write for address, if necessary. Send for a compli- 
mentary copy of our new booklet, ‘‘How to Stretch Your Battery Dollar.” 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


The famous Philco Battery is standard for Radio ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’, electric passenger cars 
and trucks, mine locomotives and other battery uses where long-lasting, low-cost 
service is demanded. Whatever you use Batteries for, write Philco. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DIAMOND @ GRID 
BATTERIES 
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Own your own Towel Outfit 


Plate-glass mirror 
Nickeled towel-rack 
150 ScotTissue Towels 


All for $5 
($6.50 in Canada) 


See it at your dealer’s 


i Li Thirst ee 


St: Fea fit 


Every ScotTissue Towel contains 
millions of soft Thirsty Fibres, which 
absorb four times their weight in water. 
They make ScotTissue the quickest- 
drying, most satisfactory towels made. 


ScotTissue Towels are pre- 
ferred by those who realize that 
physically clean hands are a factor 
in commercial good will—that 
clean hands are one of those 
unmistakably noticeable details 
that typify a house in order. 


These soft, white, ScotTissue 
Towels, with their millions of 
minute, thread-like filaments of 
thirsty fibres, are delightfully 
clean, dry and sanitary—never 
touched by human hands until 
they touch yours. Each towel is 
used but once, then thrown away. 
Its soothing, quick-drying touch 
removes moisture from dripping 
hands instantly, thoroughly, safely. 


Don’t deny yourself, any 
longer, the comfort and conven- 
ience of these modern office 
Buy a carton to-day 
from your stationer, druggist or 


towels. 


department store, 40c a carton of 
150 towels (50c in Canada). 
Less by the case of 3750 towels. 
Or, we will send you (prepaid) 
the towels or $5 outfit, upon re- 
ceipt of price. Try the Handy 
Pack of 25 Towels for 10c. 


Don’t confuse ScotTissue Towels 
with harsh, non-absorbent paper 
towels. Remember, it isn’t 
Thirsty-Fibre unless it bears the 
name ScotTissue. 


Scott Paper Company 
Chester, Pa. 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


New York Chicago 


Scot fissue 


lowels 


for Clean Hands in‘Business~ 


© 1923, S. P. Co. 


(Continued from Page 60) 

Pop-eyed with excitement, Izzy ran up to 
the front building to find Schusshel, but 
the Old Man was not in his own suite; he 
was in Steinberg’s office, breaking the knob 
off the little old-fashioned safe with a fire 
ax! He barely glanced at Izzy’s evidence; 
but the next blow was more passionate and 
brought the knob. David threw the tum- 
blers with his fingers, opened the inner com- 
partment with a key that was sticking in 
it, and drew out a handful of papers, in- 
cluding not only Steinberg’s dealings with 
Greenwald but his contract, as agent, with 
Sam Block for Greenwald’s services. 

“You damn thief!’’ yelled Steinberg, 
rushing in. “‘What are you doing with my 
private papers?”’ 

“There ain’t any private papers here, 
Jake,’ responded Schusshel, asurge of youth 
in him, for this was like the old days when 
rival companies used to form bogus com- 
bines to get a sight of each other’s books. 
“Any papers in this office is the property 
of the Magnificent Pictures Corporation, 
and you got no right to ’em, anyhow, you 
big bum, because you’re fired!”’ 

Steinberg made a sudden grab for the 
papers and jerked them away from the old 
man; but Izzy, lithe as an eel, was between 
Jake’s legs in an instant, twisting himself 
around those sturdy members to such effect 
that Steinberg toppled and, striking his 
head against the desk, lay still. 

“Get them contracts, Izzy, and hide 
’em!’’ ordered Schusshel, without even 
glancing at the fallen G.M. to see how 
badly he was hurt, for he was at Steinberg’s 
desk, writing and dating, in long-hand, 
three copies of the following terse document: 


Jake Steinberg: You’re fired. 
DAVID SCHUSSHEL. 


‘Witness these three, Izzy, and get 
somebody else to witness ’em, and stick one 
in Jake’s pocket and send him home, the 
bum! Then get that other loafer, Green- 
wald, and bring him into my office right 
away. If he’s gone home, get him out of 
bed. I stay right here till I talk with that 
low-down high-born and tell him what’s 
what!’’ And David Schusshel stalked into 
his private office. 

Greenwald was not at home in bed, how- 
ever. He had hurried to the back lot to 
hunt his missing pocketbook, and a score 
of voices informed him quickly that he was 
wanted in the front office. He came into 
the building just as Jake Steinberg groped 
his way out, and from Jake he got the sad 
news. In consequence, Herrman Green- 
wald was his suave and agreeable self when 
he walked into the innermost office and con- 
fronted David Schusshel and his able ally 
Izzy Iskovitch. 

“Here’s your pocketbook, Mr. Green- 
wald,”’ observed old David with oily unc- 
tion. “Will you look through it and see if 
there is anything missing?” 

Without a change in a muscle of his face, 
Greenwald glanced through the pocket- 
book, saw that his contracts with Steinberg 
were not there, and said politely, ‘‘ Every- 
thing is here, thank you.” 

“T been looking over our contract, Mr. 
Greenwald,’’ observed David, ‘‘and it says 
I have an option on your services for three 
years; and there’s a little clause down here 
that says you don’t get any salary between 
pictures. Did you notice it? Anyhow, if 
you didn’t, you signed it.” 

“Yes, I am aware of the clause,” re- 
turned Greenwald, still pleasantly and 
agreeably. 

“How long will it take you to finish this 
picture, Mr. Greenwald?” 

“Three weeks, sir.’ 

“You said three months yesterday,” in- 
terposed Izzy. 

“T am planning to eliminate all unnec- 
essary details, Mr. Iskovitch.” 

“How much money will it take you to 
finish?’’ asked Schusshel. 

Greenwald made a rapid calculation, and 
a fairly accurate one. 

“T am sorry, Mr. Schusshel, but it will 
require a hundred thousand dollars.” 

David compressed his lips. 

“All right; I’ll raise the money.” 

“You will not regret it, Mr. Schusshel,”’ 
said the great Herrman, and taking a chair 
near the desk he leaned forward eagerly, 
his basilisk eye beginning to glow. ‘It has 
been a difficult undertaking; but as it nears 
completion I am able to promise you the 
most magnificent picture ever put together, 
with more elements of appeal than 

“You’re a liar, Mr. Greenwald,’’ inter- 
rupted Schusshel ‘dryly. “T got to tell the 
public it’s what you say it is. But you and 
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east-and-west tract so long known as the 
Cherokee Strip or the Cherokee Outlet. 
The existence of this strip of land was proof 
that the greatest range of the buffalo lay 
yet farther to the west, in the short-grass 
land; for forty years before this time the 
Cherokees had fought the Osages to secure 
an outlet over their land to the buffalo 
range beyond. But of all these things also 
the Del Sol men were ignorant or careless. 
They did not know where they were. 

Roll along, little dogies, roll along! You 
broke one of the greatest paths in all the 
world! You carried the South into the 
North! It was you who ended the war! 

“Roll along, little dogies, roll along!’’ 

The lazy song of half-somnolent riders, 
ragged, lean, brown, rose on the afternoon 
air of one more sunny day after sunny day. 
By this time the herd had but one more 
considerable stream, the Salt Fork of the 
Arkansas, between it and the main stream 
of the Arkansas. The men now all were 
studying geography as best they might, for 
gradually they all had concluded that Texas 
was far behind them, and that they were in 
a world they knew not. 

“She’s shore a perty country, Miss 
Taisie,”’ said Jim Nabours when they 
paused for their noonday rest, the first stop 
north of the Cimarron. ‘It looks to me 
like folks could almost live here some day, 
though I don’t see no cows nowheres.”’ 

He could not dream that within a few 
short years there would be cattle under 
fence in all that country; that long before 
that time abundant strays would run wild 
as wild horses; that even then stretched 
illimitedly the great upper range, wholly 
undiscovered, soon to be clamoring for 
cows, to carry on a business which was then 
an unsuspected thing. 

“Come along here, Miss Taisie,’’ he con- 
tinued, inviting her to take a seat beside 
him on the grass and spreading down a 
crumpled sheet of brown paper. It held 
what cannot be bought today for any 
money—a more or less precise map of the 
first old cow trail from Texas north, al- 
though only his rude amateur hand had 
drawn it. The clumsy finger of the trail 
boss pointed out to his employer their lo- 
cality as near as he himself could guess it. 

“Dan McMasters and me talked this 
over afore he quit us,’’ he explained. “‘I’ve 
drawed it the best I could, and it’s sort of 
helpful too. Near as I can figure it, we’re 
just about to cross 36 north. My pap told 
me that 36-30 was where slavery ended and 
the damn Yankees begun.” 

“Yes; you mean the Missouri Compro- 
mise,’”’ nodded Taisie. 

“Anyways my pap told me that 36, 
along in there, was about where cotton 
wouldn’t grow so well nohow, and where 
the ticks probably would fall offen the cows 
in the wintertime. The line must come 
right about here.” 

“What line?’’ demanded Len Hersey, 
who was listening in and who now bent 
over the rude map curiously. “I kep’ a 
clost look all the time we’ve been on the 
trail, an’ so fur from seein’ any thirty-six 
lines atween here and where we-all started, 
I ain’t seen nary line a-tall.”’ 

“They ain’t marked on the ground, 
man,” replied his leader gently; “it’s only 
on the paper. But what can I expect of a 
boy raised on squirrel and corn pone, like 
you was? Yes,sir; 36 is just in and around 
right here.”’ 

He made on this soiled paper a little 
cross, using a gnawed stub of a_ pencil 
which in its time had tallied perhaps a 
hundred thousand cows. 

“There ain’t no moss on the trees no 
more,’ mused Len. ‘The grass ain’t the 
same here. My law! did you ever see so 
many greenhead flies in your borned days 
as we’ve had all the way from the Red 
River north? And as for mosquitoes, Miss 
Lockhart,’’ he added, ‘‘a feller don’t darst 
get his arms out of his blankets at night.” 

He looked ruefully at his elbows, entirely 
visible through the sleeves of his only shirt. 

“Like enough a man could make some 
corn up here,’’ mused Jim Nabours, sagely 
looking around him over the rolling prairie. 
“He couldn’t raise no cows; it’d be too 
cold. No, nor of course he couldn’t raise no 
cotton. Well, it’s a right purty country; 
but can’t never be settled, even if the 
Osages was gone.” 

“T wonder how big a place is Aberlene, 
anyhow,”’ queried the ragged cowhand. 
“Me, I never seen a railroad. Down at 
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Fort Worth several men been saying there’d 
be a railroad there sometime. That’s all 
foolishness.”’ 

“Shore it is,’ said Nabours. ‘ Well, we 
got no railroad here neither. Let’s move 
along.’’ 

They were now, although they were not 
aware of it, to pass up the course of Turkey 
Creek towards the Salt Fork for two days’ 
march above the Cimarron. When they 
came to the heads of that stream and of 
Mulberry Creek, which ran thence south- 
east—also a stream unknown to any map 
at that time—they reached a pleasant roll- 
ing plain where it seemed as though the 
entire country was alive with moving game. 
It was a spectacle which awakened even 
their blasé souls, used to wild game all 
their lives. 

Northward appeared a vast herd of buf- 
falo, usually a most welcome sight to the 
plains traveler, but one always dreaded by 
the drover, who sometimes had to start a 
road through them at cost of much ammu- 
nition. Antelope, wild horses, all the great 
game of the unfrequented plains were visi- 
ble also. But all this game was on the move 
and not feeding peacefully, as naturally 
it should be. Why was this? 

Nabours came back as soon as he sensed 
the nature of what lay ahead. 

“Throw ’em off, boys!’ he called hur- 
riedly. ‘‘Hold ’em in here and don’t go a 
foot further, or we’ll lose every hoof we’ve 
got. That country’s full of buffalo and 
everything else, and something has set them 
going.” 

Leaving his best men to keep the cattle 
under control, he took with him two or 
three men and rode rapidly on ahead. They 
pulled up at a little eminence. 

“Great snakes!’’ said one of the men. 
“Just look there!’’ 

The entire country was dotted with scat- 
tered black masses of moving buffalo. The 
numbers seemed endless, uncountable. 
Something had pushed them east of the 
more abundant short-grass range far to the 
westward. 

“We'll have to break that up or we’ll 
never get through,” said Nabours. “Yet I 
was thinking this country up here wouldn’t 
feed cows! Just look at the game!” 

They could see also band after band of 
wild horses, magnificent animals with high 
heads and heavy manes and tails; creatures 
that never failed to awaken keen enthusi- 
asm among even the most experienced 
plainsman. Now, also, they were in an elk 
country, and herds of these creatures trot- 
ted off, following the same general drift to 
the east and. south. There was such an im- 
measurably vast blending of wild life as not 
any one of these men ever expected to see 
again. 

“Look! Look, men!” called Nabours, 
who was studying the sight eagerly. ‘If 
that ain’t cows I’m a liar!”’ 

He was entirely right. Caught in the 
general drift, there were two or three score 
of domestic cattle, of no man might tell 
what origin; no doubt outcasts or strays of 
some Osage Indian settlement to the east. 
The sight of these especially caused the 
blood of the range men to leap. 

“Don’t tell me this ain’t a good coun- 
try!’ exclaimed Nabours. “‘Them’s cows!” 

“They’ve got right funny horns,” said 
Len Hersey critically; and forsooth these 
cattle, descendants of some Eastern stock, 
even then lacked the wide horns of the old 
Texas breed. 

“T ain’t particular about their horns,” re- 
marked Nabours. | “They got hide enough 
to hold the Fishhook brand, and they look 
like strays to me. Any of ’em comes 
around here too clost, I ain’t going to let 
his horns stand in the way. We need some 
more strays. 

“But ef once our herd gets in there 
they’ll be strays too. We’ve got to hold ’em 
back, boys, and wait till this thing gets by. 
This is a general movement of the range 
stuff, plumb out of the country, and if our 
cows begin to drift with this it’ll be worse 
than anything we’ve run into yet.” 

“Hark!” A man threw up his hand. 
‘‘What’s that? Shooting on ahead?” 

They sat their horses, uncertain. The 
sound of rifle fire in their experience was 
usually a signal of danger. 

“Wait! Wait, men!’’ Nabours in turn 
raised a hand. 

The sound of rifle fire was unmistakable. 
The heavy reports were borne by the prai- 
rie winds across what might be a mile of 
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open space. The detonations were spaced 
almost mathematically alike. 

“That’s not Injuns!”’ exclaimed Jim 
Nabours. ‘‘That’s a white man! He’s got 
a stand on a bunch of buffalo; I’ll bet a 
horse that’s what it is.” 
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A Bee reports came steadily—ten, fifteen, 
twenty. It was easy for the trail men to 
locate the rifleman. They advanced rapid- 
ly in his direction. As they topped a little 
ridge there lay before them the last scene 
of one of countless similar tragedies of the 
Plains then going on all over the country 
a thousand by fifteen hundred miles in 
extent. 

Within the circle of a shallow swale stood 
a huddled group of black figures of buffalo 
still on their feet. Among them, around 
them, over a space no larger than a half 
acre, lay motionless or struggling two score 
other dark figures—the bodies of the fallen. 

The drovers saw the rifle smoke, two 
hundred yards from the game. The killer 
lay concealed back of a wisp of grass which 
topped a near-by ridge. He lay flat, his 
heavy rifle supported by two cross sticks, 
his wiping rod and another hickory wand 
held together by the fingers of his left hand 
as a rest for the barrel. His hat was off. 
His hair tossed, blending with the waving 
grasses. He never had shown himself at all. 
Mercilessly, carefully, he placed one shot 
after another. At each shot a dust spot 
spurted out on a dark hide. An animal 
staggered, made a little run; but, shot 
through the lungs, soon lay down. The sur- 
vivors smelled at it, made short rushes, 
returned, stood confused. Each time one 
of the victims headed out it fell before the 
white puff of smoke which came from the 
hidden death engine. 

The killer had the range perfectly. He 
paid no attention to the result of any shot, 
for he knew that it was fatal. Each heavy 
builet tore through the lungs of a buffalo. 
It would not go far. The ground was black 
with them already. Some day the bone 
pickers would rejoice, for here they would 
find fifty skeletons packed close together. 

It was the “‘stand”’ of the professional or 
the expert buffalo hunter. The skin hunt- 
ers were even then pushing out into the 
Plains in their unholy calling. 

But the skin hunter did not belong to the 
Indian lands, and no Indian hunted buffalo 
in thisway. The Del Solmen therefore were 
not sure as to the identity of this man. 
They rode off to investigate, not showing 
themselves at first. But at length they did 
sharpen on the sky line. The staggered 
remnant of the befuddled animals caught 
their scent in the air and at last nerved 
themselves for a saving rush away from 
this slaughter hole. 

When he saw the intruders the rifleman 
himself drew back to safety. After a short 
mutual reconnaissance he rose and held up 
his hand in the sign of peace. The Del Sol 
men approached in like fashion. 

The marksman might now be seen to be a 
man of anywhere irom forty to sixty years 
of age, wrinkled of face, crowned with 
stubbly hair. His dark, thick skin showed 
him to be of mixed blood. His garb was 
that of the white man, save that he wore no 
hat. He leaned on his deadly rifle with un- 
concern and in silence as the trail men ap- 
proached. 

“How, friend!” saluted Nabours. 

“How do you do?” replied the other in 
fair English. “‘Which way you go?” 

“North. We’ve got a herd of cows, three 
thousand head, five miles south of here.” 

“Three thousand head! Ha! You go 
Ab’lene—Caldwell—Wich’ta?”’ 

“Yes, if we can ever get through here. I 
ae wondering what had drifted the buf- 


oy kill ’em few for hides,” grinned the 
half-breed. ‘‘My man come pretty soon for 
skin. My camp over there, maybe so two 
mile. Where you come from?”’ 

“Caldwell County,’’ answered Nabours. 
“Our brand is T. L. You’re headed south? 
Are you buffalo hunting?” 

“No, got wagon train—Army supplies. 
Take ’em south from railroad across Na- 
tions, for Caddoes, Wichitas, Wacos. I just 
laying out road for wagons. Army forts 
got to have supplies.” 

“Well, the country needs a road all 
right,’”’ commented Nabours. ‘‘ We started 
to find what they call the Chisholm Trail. 
There ain’t no such a thing.” 

“No?” The oldish face wrinkled into a 
smile. ‘‘No find ’em trail? Too bad! 
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pertect you against any designing female 
that might be smit by your looks.” 
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HE Del Sol men with their new-found 

friend turned back to bid a temporary 
farewell to Jesse Chisholm and his wagon 
train, departing thereafter for the herd, 
which had been held some miles below. 
The Eastern man sat his: horse somewhat 
strangely to the eyes of the Texans; but 
no matter what the speed, he ceased not 
joltingly to sound the praises of his com- 
munity. 

“Every time he come down in the saddle 
he says ‘Aberlene! Aberlene! Kerchunk! 
Aberlene!’”’ explained Len Hersey to his 
fellows. 

When they came into view of the great 
herd, held closely by the riders, Nabours 
pulled up with the enthusiasm of the 
natural drover. 

“Look at ’em!’’ he exclaimed, waving 
a hand. “If that ain’t a perty sight I 
don’t know what is!”’ 

“Great glory!’’ exclaimed the Abilene 
man. “I didn’t know there were that 
many cattle in the world! Sir, my fortune 
is made! Where’d you get them all?” 

“In Texas we don’t ast no man that. 
I told you we done raise them cows by 
hand, every one of them.”’ 

The Abilene man gave a deep sigh. 

“You don’t know what that means!”’ said 
he. “The first herd up from Texas!’’ He 
babbled, speaking of revolutions, epochs, 
swift changes. 

One by one he met the wild crew of the 
Del Sol men, who wore a garb and spoke a 
language unfamiliar to himself. Praying 
for trail herds from the South, the North- 
ern men never really visualized the new 
personnel which was pushing north from 
the lower range. Indeed at that time of 
the American civilization there had been 
but little actual interchange of population 
between the North and the South. The 
natural expansion of the republic had been 
westward. As to the old cruel line of 
Mason and Dixon, it never fully was bro- 
ken down by the Civil War. But here was 
the first break—the penetration of a peace- 
ful, natural commerce, here on the Western 
plains. Through that opening, in the years 
immediately to come, flowed values greater 
than those of barter and trade in horned 
kine. A manly understanding passed back 
and forth, and out of that a tacit union, a 
concord in all young strong impulses. 
That union of North and South built the 
West overnight. The world has never seen 
a better country. 

That empire gave us our first and only 
true American tradition—the tradition of 
the West. Great as that American tradi- 
tion is, grotesque as we have rendered it, far 
as we have carried from dignity and truth 
the tradition of the West, “the Range”’ still 
is a word to conjure with today, and will be 
tomorrow. Here, then, was the very begin- 
ning of that great tradition. It was no 
more than a generation ago. 

“My Lord!” repeated the Northern man. 
“Just look at them! I guess that’s all the 
cattle in the world.” 

“No, I don’t reckonso,”’ replied Nabours. 
““We got sever’! left down in Texas. Come 
along; you must meet the owner of them.” 

They approached Taisie lLockhart’s 
camp, where the giant carts—things of 
wonder to the stockyards man—stood 
gaunt and grim in the twilight. Taisie was 
superintending the preparation of the 
evening meal, her women busy at the fire. 
At first the Northern man took her to be 
one of the young riders of the herd. She 
stood straight and free of self-consciousness 
as any of the men; as brown of face and 
hand, much like them in apparel. She wore 
the universal checked trousers, stuffed into 
her boots. But the boots apparently had 
been made by loving hands, so neat were 
they, so sewed with countless little seams. 
And at their tops, in red, was the Lone 
Star of Texas. 

Taisie’s cotton shirt, a man’s shirt, was 
open at the neck. Above the high-water 
mark of the ardent sun, protected by her 
hat brim, flowed back the mass of her 
bright hair, which for sake of comfort she 
wore now, as customarily, in a great queue 
wrapped with thong, as though she were 
some Indian woman. True, she might 
have been the forerunning arbiter of wom- 
an’s ways of costume fifty years later in the 
West; but Taisie Lockhart’s dress was not 
done in any imitation or any affectation. 
She had chosen it for two reasons—firstly, 
because she was broke; secondly, because 
it was convenient. 


EVENING POST 


“Miss Lockhart,’’ remarked Jim Na- 
bours in the formula which he best knew, 
“shake hands with Mr. What did 
you tell me your name was?” 

“MeCoyne—Joe McCoyne, of Abilene, 
ma’am. I’m pleased to meet you.”” Which 
also was in conformance with ineradicable 
formula. 

Taisie held out her hand in silence, with 
her usual straight glance. 

“You didn’t expect to see me down here 
from Abilene, did you, Miss Lockhart?” 
began the stockyards man. 

“Why, no, sir; are we almost there?”’ 

“Right there. It ain’t much over two 
hundred mile. I knew there'd be a herd up 
this year. I was telling your foreman that 
Imeta Mr. McMasters, Daniel McMasters, 
a while back, over around Baxter Springs. 
He said he was going down to Central 
Texas. You don’t happen to know him?” 

The swift blood surged up to Taisie’s 
forehead. 

“Why, yes; he rode with us for a time.” 

But the Northern man was all for busi- 
ness. He cleared his throat. 

“Miss Lockhart,” said he, “‘I’ve been 
offering your man twelve dollars a head 
straight through. I’d contract for them at 
that right here.” 

Taisie Lockhart gave a sudden gasp. 
Twelve dollars a head meant riches! But 
she turned toward her trail boss, who had 
emitted an ominous cough, audible a quar- 
ter of a mile, and began now to wink so 
portentously that even the blind must have 
given him attention. 
eyes dubious. 

The stranger laughed. 

“T see you’ve got to talk it over to- 
gether.”’ 

But his zeal for Abilene overcame even 
his own disposition to do a turn in per- 
sonal trade. Besides, the personality of 
this young woman produced its usual 
effect, on him as on most men. 

“T want to buy your cattle, Miss Lock- 
hart,” said he, ‘‘and maybe I will; but 
let’s not talk price any more down here. 
This is the first herd to come to Abilene, 
and I’m going to see that you get the best 
price possible, so when you carry the news 
back to Texas that’ll bring more herds up 
next year. I don’t want to rob as young 
and fine-looking a woman as you are; and 
Teer that, the first one to come up the 
wee 

“And the last!’’ said Jim Nabours con- 
clusively.. “‘You don’t know what I’ve 
been through!” 

The stranger smiled humorously, his 
eyes once more turning to the young girl, 
of unmistakably gentle breeding. ‘In a 
way, you don’t belong here,”’ said he. 

“Come an’ git it!’ came the supper call 
of Buck, the negro cook, now rising at his 
fireside. 

The men not engaged on the herd strag- 
gled in toward the fire. The distant croon- 
ing of the hands at the bed ground came 
through the twilight. The stockman threw 
back his shoulders, drew a deep breath. 

““T been having a little fever and ague, 
ma’am,”’ said he; ‘‘but come to think of it, 
it’s quit. I’d rather be here than any place 
else in the world.” 

“We have quinine,”’ said Taisie Lock- 
hart, ‘‘and coffee and broiled beef, and 
some very good bread that Milly has made. 
Won’t you please sit down with us?” 

They all sat upon the ground around the 
little fire, children, contented. The world 
still was young. 


XXXVI 


ATE at night the leaders of the herd sat 
talking, but the start on the next day 
was early. The country ahead was now open 
and free of buffalo. Once more the great 
herd trailed out. They left the camp of Jesse 


Chisholm with his wagon train a little at | 


one side, but the leaders rode over to say 
farewell to the taciturn old half-breed. Mce- 
Coyne promised him many things if he 
would load his next cargo at Abilene instead 
of Wichita. 
sailing seas but little known. 

Thence on there was no need for the 
wagon tongue or the North Star. One 
Chisholm Trail, of many mythical ones, was 
now really begun. The marks of the wagon 
wheels were unmistakable. The giant 
steers of the Del Sol vanguard swung out 
along the main traveled road as though this 
was what they long had sought. MeCoyne 
expressed wonderment at seeing so few men 
handle thousands of great animals. 

“You’ve been doing ten or twelve miles 
a day?’ said he. ‘‘We can make fifteen or 


twenty. Push them along. All Abilene is , 


waiting for them.” 


She hesitated, her — 


And so they parted, as ships: 
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Completes Any Garage! 
Hang the doors 
McKINNEY-/ashion— 


VERYTHING needed to hang garage doors right is in the 
box which holds a McKinney Complete Garage Set. From 

the track to the least screw, every unit is there—and s0 easily 
assembled even an amateur can do a fine job, McKinney-fashion. 


As long as the garage stands, its McKinney-hung doors will 
hang true. Designed to perfect a garage entrance, McKinney- 
hung doors glide smoothly, shut firmly and never grow obstinate. 


Doors easily operated, an entrance really artistic—not only the 
garage just building can have this requisite, but it is readily added 
to your present garage, at slight effort and little cost. Leading 
hardware stores sell McKinney Complete Garage Sets for only 
a trifle more than ordinary door hardware unassembled! 


Illustrated, descriptive book showing modern ways 
to perfect the garage entrance, free on request. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Western Office: Wrigley Building, Chicago 


MCKINNEY 


Complete Garage Door Sets 
Hinges and Butts and Hardware 


It was plain sailing and the weather was 
good. No tribute-seeking Indians ap- 
peared, and the cattle were as peaceable as 
though they never had dreamed of a run. 
The Del Sol outfit put mile after mile be- 
hind it, rapidly, steadily, the work oxen on 
the carts sometimes almost on a trot, the 
sore backs exempt in the remuda, every 
man feeling that trail’s end was not so far. 

Between them and the Arkansas River 
now ran only one considerable stream— 
the Salt Fork, spoken of with respect by 
drovers, for quite customarily it offered 
swimming water. But now, even if the ad- 
vanced season had not left the water low, 
the Salt Fork would have been by no 
means an insuperable obstacle, for Jesse 
Chisholm had left here a good raft which he 
had built for his own purposes. It was bet- 
ter than a bridge. The cattle swam the 
stream readily, confidently, and in brief 
order the carts were jerked across at the 
ends of spliced reatas. The entire crossing 
went forward methodically and without 
the loss of a single head. 

“So that’s the way you do it?” com- 
mented the man of Abilene. ‘‘You had 
some rivers below here too?”’ 

‘‘Almost. This here is play compared to 
it,” said Nabours. ‘‘But you can go any- 
wheres with cows if you know how. That’s 
the only thing us Texans does know. Yes, 
we got sever’! cows down in Texas. And 
I don’t see why this country here wouldn’t 
raise cows—in the summer anyhow.” 

They advanced through the Osage coun- 
try, over as beautiful grassland as a man 
ever saw, the prairie covering waving knee- 
deep and spotted with many flowers. Wild 
game was in sight much of the time. There 
was not a weed. No plow had been here. 

“Roll along, little dogies!’’ came the lazy 
voice of a swing man. ‘‘Roll along, roll 
along!” 

Fifty miles more of happy, lazy, care- 
free loafing along the trail, and they left the 
straggling village of Caldwell on their right, 
just at the Kansas line. Nabours would 
not let his men go into town, but headed 
twenty miles to the westward across the 
grasslands of lower Kansas, making for the 
crossing of the Arkansas which Chisholm 
had established with his wagons. 

Heretofore the advance had been hap- 
pily and singularly free from annoyance at 
the hands of the Indian tribes whose great 
domain had been crossed. When well over 
the Kansas line, however, they were 
caught up by a little band of Osages who 
had followed along their trail, ignoring res- 
ervation limits for reasons of their own. 
In stature they were gigantic men, their 
heads partly shaved, leaving a high roach 
of dense, stiff hair after the traditional 
Osage custom. They were painted bravely 
enough in red and ocher, and all were armed 
with fine buffalo bows of bois d’arc. Their 
leader and his band seemed friendly 
enough and disposed to parley. Not car- 
ing for such hangers-on, Nabours and a few 
other men stopped for a conference. The 
chief began with a request soon to become 
usual along the trail. 

“You got plenty wohaw,” he began. 
“This Injun country. You give wohaw.”’ 
He held up all the fingers of his hands. 

“Give you ten cows?” exclaimed Jim 
Nabours. “I ain’t give a cow to nobody 
all the way up the trail, and I won’t give 
one to you. You go on back.”’ 

“Good Injun!” said the leader of the 
Osages. He handed out a folded piece of 
paper. ‘‘Caldwell. Him send.” 

He was a message bearer. Nabours took 
the letter. 

‘Why, this is from Dan McMasters!” 
said he. ‘‘Five days ago he was in Caldwell. 
Says he has gone on now to Wichita,” 
explaining to McCoyne and the others. 
“He may be at Aberlene by the time we get 
there. 

“Say, you, here!”’ he remarked to the 
chief. ‘‘We’ll give you one wohaw. You 
set down and wait a while. We'll ride on 
up to the wohaws.”’ 
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The secretary helped him into his coat, 
smoothing the astrakhan collar as though 
he loved it, and he caressed the editor’s 
silk hat before handing it to him. 

“Good night,’’ said Dalton. 

As he left the office he listened for a 
moment to the throb of the great machines. 
They were printing the early edition for the 
country. Dalton glanced at his wrist 
watch through force of habit. Yes, up to 
time all right. The two-million circulation 
was under way. In another hour part of it 
would be on the night trains, carrying the 
day’s Record as it had been arranged, 
selected and edited by Dalton and his sub- 
editors—to every part of the country. 

A printer’s boy came up with the con- 
tents bill, to be passed by Pinney upstairs. 
Dalton stopped him and said, ‘‘ Let’s see.” 
It was one of Pinney’s tonic slogans, as he 
called them: 


BRITISH TRADE LEADS THE WORLD 
Boom YEAR ASSURED 


“That’s all right,’ said Dalton. 

He said good night to the commission- 
aire, who saluted him at the swing door. 
Outside, the managing editor stood for a 
moment under the revolving light of the 
greatest sky sign in London: 


THE DAILY RECORD 
ALL THE TRUTH 


The horn on his car gave a gurgle like a 
frightened peacock as a sign that his chauf- 
feur had seen him. The car drew out of an 
alley on the opposite side of the way. 

Through the swing door came a young 
man ina hurry. It was young Frank, who 
collided sharply with his father, and said, 
“Sorry, dad.” 

“What train are you getting?”’ asked 
Dalton. 

“The last. But I’ve twenty minutes to 
spare, so I’ll do a bit of a stroll down the old 
Embankment.”’ 

“‘T’ll walk with you,” said his father, “‘if 
you’ve no objection.” 

For the life of him he could not keep the 
sareastic note out of those last words, 
through force of habit. 

“Not in the least,’’ answered Frank. 
“Tt’s not my Embankment.” 

They had been edgy like that, speaking 
with latent hostility, or at least across a 
gulf of misunderstanding, ever since the 
boy had tried his hand at journalism under 
his father’s command. And yet Dalton 
craved for his son’s affection, for a com- 
radeship that he could not get because of his 
own coldness of manner, some queer shyness. 

He told his chauffeur to drive home 
alone, and walked by his son’s side silently 
down Whitefriars Street to the Embank- 
ment. Frank whistled a bit of ragtime and 
thrust his felt hat back from his forehead, 
as though to cool it from the heat of the 
subeditors’ room that he had left forever. 

A soft wet wind was blowing, and the 
river lights were blurred on the black old 
waterway because of little ruffling waves. 
On the Surrey side an advertisement of 
whisky—a drunken Scot in full colors— 
appeared and disappeared, and the wharves 
were black beneath it. There was the 
swish of taxi traffic down the Embankment, 
and their lamps made a stream of light 
along the wet highway. 

“T always used to walk this way after 
the paper had gone to bed, when I was your 
age,’’ said Dalton. ‘I used to get the last 
train home to Brixton.” 

“Before my time,” said Frank, laughing. 
“Thank goodness!”’ 

All struggling journalists were supposed 
to live at Brixton. Some actually did. It 
was incredible that his father should ever 
have belonged to that squalid suburb. 
Frank thought so, as he glanced for a 
second at that tall figure at his side, in a 
well-cut coat with an astrakhan collar, and 
a silk hat, as the symbol of power and 
success. 

“Pinney and I used to dig together,” 
said Dalton. “Sometimes we used to walk 
all the way home—quite a step—to save 
the train fare.” 

“ Holy poverty !’’ was Frank’s expression 
of astonishment. He’d had no notion that 
his father had started so low down the 
scale as that. 

“T remember there used to be a coffee 
stall at Kennington. Sometimes we used 
to get baked potatoes there. Jolly good 
they were—in those days!” 


THE WELLS OF TRUTH 


He could smell them now, and the re- 
membrance of youth came back to him 
with a salt fragrance. 

“Pretty good, still,’ said Frank. 


“Life and baked potatoes taste good at 
twenty-five,” 

“Why not at fifty?”’ asked Frank, with 
the whimsical intolerance of youth. “The 
jolly old baked potato hasn’t changed its 
flavor, nor life its good adventure.” 

How little did youth know or guess! 
How difficult to get its sympathy and 
understanding! 

They walked on again in silence. Dalton 
wanted to reveal his soul to his boy, to ery 
out to him for comradeship, to get even his 
respect, instead of that boyish contempt, 
undisguised, for the job he did, and his 
success, and the power he had for the price 
paid. But he asked only a hard question. 

“That love-in-a-cottage idea—won’t it 
pall on you and that child wife of yours?” 

“Tt hasn’t begun to yet,” said Frank, 
laughing good-humoredly. “Meg and I 
get a lot of fun out of it. Now that I have 
my liberty again as 

He did not finish his sentence. Perhaps 
he meant that there would be even greater 
fun, more time for love. 

His father spoke the word “Liberty!” 
with a gruff laugh, and then stood still for 
a moment, as though to look at the curve of 
the river with its gleaming lights reflected 
in the inky water. A train was crossing the 
iron bridge from Charing Cross, with a 
trailing cloud of smoke and fire, and its 
windows shining like a string of jewels. 

“Liberty!”’ he said again. ‘‘My dear 
chap, there’s no such thing in this life. We 
must all be slaves of some taskmaster. We 
must all compromise, do work we hate for 
the wage we get, economize with truth it- 
self, in order to keep a home together or pay 
the butcher's bill. Haven’t you found that 
out?” 
ay was self-defense, the apology of his 
ife. 

“T deny it!’’ said Frank cheerfully. “‘No 
taskmaster is going to stop me writing 
short stories as I want to write ’em.”’ 

“Yes,” said Dalton; ‘‘the hardest task- 
master of all—public opinion. The verdict 
of the mob. If you don’t please that you’ll 
starve.” 

“*T’ll educate public opinion,” said Frank 
with youthful, imperturbable arrogance. 
“Meg is the only critic I'll listen to. So far 
she’s pleased with my stuff. She couldn’t 
bear the idea of my writing muck for The 
Record.” 

“Ts that so? She doesn’t approve of its 
moral and literary tone, I understand?”’ 

Dalton spoke ironically, with his usual 
icy laugh. Frank answered bluntly, not 
aware of cruelty, not giving his father 
credit for any sensitive nerves beneath his 


ask. 

“She thinks it a pestilential sheet. Her 
idealism won’t stand for it at any price. 
Calls it The Muckrake!”’ 

“Very charming and amiable!” said 
Dalton bitterly. “‘ When you’ve four babies 
instead of one, and short stories don’t bring 
in a regular income, she’ll be less intolerant 
of a paper that pays good money.” 

““Not she! Meg is as obstinate as a mule 
on a point of principle.” 

Father and son walked on again, the boy 
with his springy stride, his ruffled hair, his 
freckled face held up to the wet wind like a 
fawn smelling the first odor of spring in the 
woods; the elderly man, silk-hatted, with a 
haggard, brooding face and downcast eyes. 
It was several minutes before Dalton spoke 
again, and then he asked a question 
abruptly. 

““T suppose you see a lot of young folk— 
ex-officers, fellows of your own age. What 
do they think of things?’”’ 

“What sort of things?” 

“The situation generally, in Europe and 
here. Have they got any ideas as to the 
meaning of it all?” 

Young Frank laughed into the wet dark- 
ness. He thought of all the conversations 
he heard among Meg’s friends, down Chel- 
sea way, and in his club of ex-officers, and 
in tea shops where he met his pals. They 
had plenty of ideas, all conflicting and con- 
fused; argued hotly, interminably, with 
terrific cynicism. 
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Do You 
Sleep Well? 


ANY do not have sound, rest- 
ful sleep. They lie awake for 
a long time, and they turn 


and toss and dream. When they get 
up in the morning they do not feel 


refreshed. 


» This condition in many cases is due 


to some digestive disturbance. And 
to restore normal functioning and a 
healthy condition in the intestinal 
tract will often bring sound, restful 
sleep. 


It has been found that one of the 
most effective of natural cleansers 
and disinfectants for the entire di- 
gestive tract is a simple vegetable 
food—for centuries a favorite with 
millions—sauerkraut. 


The lactic ferments in sauerkraut 
have a tendency to counteract the 
effects of the harmful germs which 
often lodge and multiply in the in- 
testines. And many who have begun 
to eat sauerkraut regularly have found 
a surprising improvement in their 
sleep. The intestinal irritation which 
formerly kept them from relaxing in- 
to sound, restful slumber has been 
removed. They wake up in the morn- 
ing refreshed. 


This and other truths of vital interest re- 
garding sauerkraut are told in detail in the 
free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health Food,” 
which has aroused nation-wide interest. It 
contains also new and tested recipes for 
preparing this delicious food. Mail this cou- 
pon now for your copy. 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocery 
stores, meat markets, delicatessen stores 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
Clyde, Ohio 


ASSOCIATION 


Send for 
This 
Interesting 
Booklet— 


FREE 


[The National Kraut Packers’ Association a3 | 
| Clyde, Ohio 


| Please send me postpaid your free booklet ‘‘Sauer- | 
kraut as a Health Food,” with new tested recipes. | 
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HERE Radio apparatus, like a pro- 
fessional entertainer, must meet 
the test of satisfying really discriminating 
people, Magnavox is certain to be 
installed. 


The first requisites—clearness, pitch and 
quality of tone—are fulfilled by the Mag- 
navox Reproducer; the addition of a 
Magnavox Power Amplifier supplies the 
final requisite, volume. 


Without a Magnavox, no Radio re- 
ceiving set is complete. 


Magnavox R-3 Reproducer 
and Model C 2 stage Power 
Amplifier - $90.00 


R-2 Magnavox Reproducer 
with 18-inch horn: the ut- 
most in amplifying power; 
for store demonstration, 
large audiences, dance halls, 
etc, “. $60.00 


R-3 Magnavox Reproducer 
with14-inchcurvexhorn:ideal 
for homes, offices, etc. $35.00 


Model C Magnavox Power 
Amplifier insures getting the 
largest possible power input 
for your Magnavox Repro- 
ducer 2 stage $55.00 

3 stage 75.00 


Magnavox Products can be had from good 
dealers everywhere. Write for new booklet. 


The Magnavox Co., Oakland, California 
New York: 370 Seventh Avenue 


AGNAVOX 


Radio 
‘dhe Reproducer Supreme 


EVENING POST 


“Most of ’em think we’re in the deuce of 
a mess. Pretty obvious, that! Meg’s 
crowd—artists mostly—are out for peace. 
No patience with the hate stuff and raking 
up of racial passions. Most of my pals— 
not all, by a long chalk—think Europe’s 
going to the devil. I agree with them, on 
the whole. France and Germany, the 
Balkans, Russia—the whole blooming Mo- 
hammedan world—full of explosive stuff. 
Bound to go.off before long, barring mira- 
cles. We’re asking for it! There may be one 
alternative, of course.” 

“What’s that?” 

- Frank stared at a sky sign over Victoria 
station, as though reading its message. 

“General decadence, nations too low 
grade even for war on a big scale. Just a 
slipping down into poverty and a disease of 
civilization. . . Well, I’m satisfied 
with my little cottage, with Meg and the 
blue-eyed blinker. I don’t care a damn for 
the world, if it will go on being mad and 
bad. That’s my little philosophy of ego- 
tism.” 

They were now at Victoria, standing on 
a save-my-life round which a stream of 
taxis were swirling—the theater crowd get- 
ting home to the suburbs. 

Dalton made a sudden confession to his 
son. 

“Perhaps you’re right about that cot- 
tage. I envy you, Frank. I’d give every 
dashed thing in the world to have your 
youth again, and a free pen, and poverty 
with the grace of love.” 

He grasped his son’s arm, pressing it 
tight for a moment, and then walked away 
towards Ebury Street on the way to 
Lowndes Square in the heart of Belgravia. 
Frank looked after him, astonished, touched 
with a queer sense of pity for the first time 


| in relation to his father. 


Dalton walked slowly to his house, and 


_ saw by the lighted windows and some wait- 
| ing motorears that his wife’s guests had 
| not yet gone, though it was getting on to 


midnight. The door opened, letting out a 
gush of light in which stood an elderly 
couple in evening clothes—Lord and Lady 
Banstead. Dalton’s footman called for 
their car, which slid up silently to the edge 
of the pavement. Dalton walked on a few 
paces until they had gone and the door was 
shut. Then he let himself in with his key. 

“How many people still here?’’ he asked 
the footman. 

“Two couples, sir. Admiral and Mrs. 
Harper, and Mr. and Mrs. Vernon D’Arcy. 
Oh, yes, sir, and young Mr. Brockham.”’ 

“Again?” said Dalton. 

SYesssing? 

The young footman permitted himself a 
cautious smile. Young Mr. Brockham had 
been a frequent visitor of late—almost like 
one of the family. They had discussed the 
significance of that below stairs. Mrs. 
Higgs, the housekeeper, was of opinion that 
young Brockham was spoony with Miss 
Beatrice. There would be a red carpet 
down before long, she thought. The young 
footman did not communicate these opin- 
ions to his master, who went into his study 
at the end of the hall and stayed there until 
Admiral and Mrs. Harper and Mr. and 
Mrs. Vernon D’Arey had departed from 
the house. 

Young Brockham was still upstairs, as 
Dalton, sitting deep in an armchair, staring 
into the red glow of his study fire, heard 
with ill-concealed annoyance when the 
footman tapped at his door—it was five 
minutes past twelve—and delivered a 
message. 

“The mistress would be glad if you 
would go up, sir.” 

“Ts young Mr. Brockham gone yet?” 
asked Dalton. 

“‘No, sir. He seemed to be on the point 
of leaving, but the mistress has asked him 
to wait until you see him.” 

The young footman chose his words care- 
fully, and toned down the sense of drama 
with which he delivered them. They were 
in a high state of excitement upstairs—the 
mistress and Miss Beatrice and the young 
toff—laughing and talking nineteen to the 
dozen. Something had happened, that was 
certain. Miss Beatrice had a light in her 
eyes that was quite painful to a young foot- 
man who permitted himself to adore her 
silently and respectfully, and was jealous of 
every young gentleman who had the cheek 
to make eyes at her. 

Dalton went upstairs slowly, and stood 
for a moment at the drawing-room door. 

“Halloo!”’ he said with a forced cheer- 
fulness. ‘Getting late, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Dalton stood by the piano, with her 
hand on Beatrice’s shoulder. She looked 
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Brockham lived in an old English manor 
house, a mile or so beyond Dorking. It 
used to belong to the Hepworths, in whose 
family it had been for centuries, before they 
were ruined by the war. They had lived 
first in a little old castle, of which some 
walls and heaps of brickwork still remained 
beyond the avenue of beeches, before build- 
ing themselves, in Tudor times, the half- 
timbered house that had been modernized 
in the eighteenth century and partly re- 
built twenty years before the European war. 

Brockham, who didn’t know his own 
grandfather, and had begun life as a print- 
er’s devil somewhere in Peckham, was now 
the lord of the manor, and concocted his 
financial stunts under these old roofs that 
had given shelter to some of the fairest 
and noblest of English blood. Well, that 
wouldn’t have been against him if he’d had 
any nobility of his own. But he hadn’t— 
discernible to the human eye. 

Dalton walked into the great hall, hung 
with trophies that had belonged to the 
Hepworths, and asked one of the men- 
servants if Mr. Brockham was disengaged. 

“There’s a gentleman with him in the 
smoking room, sir.” 

Long training, no doubt, prevented him 
from naming the gentleman. But Dalton 
stared at a hat, stick and gloves laid on the 
hall table, and knew their owner. Yes, that 
hat—a hard black bowler with a broad curly 
brim—and that ebony stick with an ivory 
handle belonged to Pinney. He saw them 
every night in The Record office. They 
seemed to express in a subtle way some- 
thing of Pinney’s fat and gross personality. 
What was he doing here? Dalton had a 
quick stab of suspicion. What intrigue? 

“Tt’s Mr. Pinney,’ he told the man. 
“T’ll go in. You needn’t bother to an- 
nounce me.”’ 

‘Very good, sir.” 

The man had seen Dalton many times 
before in this house, and knew his place and 
power on The Record. 

Dalton went to the smoking room at the 
end of the hall, and after a tap at the door 
walked in. 

Brockham’s bulky body was deep in a 
big chair, with one leg over its arm. A litter 
of papers lay on the floor by his side. His 
bald head caught the light from the window 
and glistened as though highly greased. His 
big flabby face, with heavily puffed eyes 
behind American glasses, was turned side- 
ways so that he could see Pinney standing 
by the fireside, suave, deferential, like a 
lackey getting his orders. 

“More ginger, that’s what we want! 
We’ve been as mushy as oatmeal porridge. 
That fellow Dalton ——” 

“Good afternoon,” said Dalton. His sud- 
den appearance certainly startled the two 
men. 

Pinney reddened uncomfortably and 
coughed as though his throat tickled be- 
fore saying, ‘‘Halloo, old man!” with at- 
tempted geniality. 

Brockham took his leg down from the 
arm of the chair, sat up and took off his 
tortoise shells. 

“Didn’t expect you, Dalton. Just been 
talking about you.”’ 

He was not betrayed into nervousness, 
even for the fraction of a second. 

“Pleasantly, no doubt,” said Dalton. 

“That’s as may be.” 

Brockham waved his hand to Pinney 
with a gesture of dismissal. 

“You can go, Pinney. I’ll send you the 
contract.” 

“T’m extremely obliged,” said Pinney. 
“T can hardly say e 

He glanced at Dalton with watery, un- 
easy eyes and a guilty look. 

“Don’t say anything,” said Brockham. 
“Tt’s work that counts.” 

Pinney bowed, coughed, said “Good after- 
noon, sir,” to Brockham, ‘‘ Good afternoon, 
old man,” to Dalton, and left the room. 

Brockham rose slowly from his chair and 
faced Dalton. 

“What’s this about my son and your 
girl—this silly nonsense?”’ 

“T agree,” said Dalton icily. “Thesilliest 
nonsense.” 

“T won’t permit it for an instant!” 
Brockham’s puffed eyes had a red stab of 
fire in their depths. ‘‘What the deuce 
d’you mean by getting my son to your 
house and throwing him in the way of 
your girl?” 

Dalton had for a moment a murderous 
desire. This man was a low blackguard, a 
most insolent hog. 

“Your son invited himself to my house. 
It gave me no pleasure to see him. I should 
be sorry to have him as my son-in-law.” 
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“You won't!” said Brockham sullenly. 
“He’s going to marry Lady Margery 
Woodward, or go to the devil as far as I’m 
concerned.” 

“Perhaps it’s the same thing anyhow,” 
said Dalton, who remembered the lady’s 
reputation. 

Brockham breathed heavily and glared 
at Dalton like an enraged bear, but some- 
thing in Dalton’s eyes checked his explo- 
sion of wrath. He spoke less brutally. 

“The things I’ve done for that boy of 
mine! Pampered him, spent money like 
water on him, never refused him any fancy 
or freak, agonized over him when the war 
was on. Now he wants to marry. Well, 
I won’t give my consent, and that’s flat, 
Dalton.” 

Dalton remembered this man’s almost 
hysterical anxiety about his son during the 
war. Every casualty list made his flesh 
creep. Twice a night at least he would ring 
up the office and say, “Any news about 
Harold’s brigade?’”’ as though all the rest 
of the massacre meant nothing to him, pro- 
vided his boy was safe. Pitiable! Rather 
disgusting, Dalton had thought. Now he 
was going to smash the boy’s hopes of hap- 
piness and coerce him into a marriage with 
a vile woman of exalted rank. 

“For my part,’ said Dalton with deadly 
calm, ‘I would rather my daughter mar- 
ried a chimney sweep than your son. Not 
that I object to the boy, who seems a nice 
fellow.” 

“Then what’s your objection?” growled 
Brockham. “TI don’t follow your argument. 
Some of your damned sarcasm, I suppose. 
There’s another reason why it’s impossible.” 

He hesitated for a moment, and then 
assumed his usual manner of the bully. 
Dalton was familiar with that expression 
of brutal resolution. He had seen many a 
poor devil quail under it when dismissed 
from his job. 

“‘T’ve unpleasant news for you, Dalton. 
It’s best to tell you without flummery. I’ve 
been displeased with your work lately. 
You seem to have lost grip. You’ve been 
trying to play the idealist and friend-of- 
humanity stunt. The paper hasn’t got any 
red blood in it, any editorial thrust. It’s all 
pap! Anyhow, that’s my view, and I’m the 
one who pays. I’ve made Pinney managing 
editor. You can take a year’s salary—I’m 
not mean—and get out of my show.” 

Dalton had a queer sense of surprise 
that he was not moresurprised. Hesearched 
in his mind for a sense of shock and couldn’t 
feel it. Pinney’s hat in the hall had told 
him before he entered this room. Strange! 
He was a ruined man and yet perfectly 
cheerful about it. Something seemed to 
have lifted from him, an enormous weight, 
all the burden that had laid as heavy on 
him as an undiscovered crime. He was free 
again, as free as his son Frank! This big 
fat hunk of corruption was no longer his 
slave driver, his bully, his soul destroyer. 
There was no anger in Dalton now, only a 
sardonic amusement. 

“Pinney will make a good editor,” he 
said. ‘“All-the-Truth Pinney!” 

“Well, I’m glad you take it like that. 
I will say I like a man who accepts a knock 
without whimpering.” 

Dalton shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt’s not a knock; it’s a liberation.” 

For a moment he had the idea of letting 
this man hear his contempt, his pent-up 
hatred. No, what was the use? Only a 
waste of nervous force. 

He refused a cigar and a whisky, and 
picked up his hat and gloves. 

“When does Pinney take over?” he 
asked. 

“Tomorrow night. I like these changes 
to be made quickly. That’s my method, as 


” 
. 


Brockham’s flabby hand. His farewell 
words to this man whose orders he had ful- 
filled so long were not friendly, but not 
violent. 

“Your son will no longer be received at 
my house, and I shan’t be a regular sub- 
scriber to The Record.” 

He. went out of the room with a quick 
glance at the tall heavy figure of Brock- 
ham, standing before his fireside, with his 
fat forefinger stuck into his waistcoat pocket 
over his enormous stomach. Before the 
door closed on him he heard the growling 
words of “That won’t hurt!” 

He did not drive straight home. After 
reaching London he told his man to take 
him to the office. He had many private 
papers to collect before Pinney took over, 
as well as photographs and little personal 
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things in that room where he had lived 
most of his days for ten years. 

Halfway up Fleet Street he stopped the 
car and hailed a newspaper boy. The light 
from a street lamp fell on the contents 
bill, and the words caused him something 
like a physical shock: 


GRAVE NEws! 
Is 1T WAR? 
RESERVISTS TO BE CALLED UP 


He struck a match in his closed car—the 
electric light did not work—and read five 
or six blurred lines in the Stop Press: 


Germany and Russia attack Poland. French 
Prime Minister in interview says, ‘‘Grave 
situation. Six classes will be called to colors.” 
On inquiry at Downing Street official confirms 
possibility of impending war. May be neces- 
sary to call up army reserves. Advises public 
to remain calm, pending further information. 


Dalton laughed harshly in his car. It 
looked as though the forces he had been 
watching for three years past had moved to 
the great collision. The smoldering flames 
had broken through the crust of false se- 
curity. 

If this were true, Europe would be a 
blazing furnace again, into which youth 
would be hurled by the leaders who had be- 
trayed it—for the second time—by their 
ignorance, their lies, their fanning up of 
passion, their incurable corruption. Brock- 
ham was one of them, and Dalton, his 
bond slave, was another. 

The office was deserted on this Saturday 
night. Only the cleaners and the firemen 
were about; the firemen who could never 
put out that fire in the heart of civiliza- 
tion. 

Dalton turned on the lights in his room. 
A tape machine in the corner was busy in 
its uncanny way, unwinding strips of paper 
on which came the messages of fate. He 
read one of them: 

Later inquiries suggest many officers on reserve 
already notified hold themselves in readiness. 
Great excitement in London clubs. 


That meant that Frank would be called 
up. He would not long enjoy his liberty 
in that cottage at Leatherhead. Young 
Brockham too! All those who had es- 
caped ‘‘the war to end war’’. 

For an hour Dalton sat at his desk in 
the lonely room, staring at the brass ink- 
pot whose shining goblet had been like a 
crystal in which he had seen these forces 
gathering. 

The telephone bell rang, and mechani- 
cally he raised the receiver. It was Brock- 
ham who spoke in an apoplectic voice. 

“That you, Dalton? My God, this 
news! It can’t be true! I refuse to believe 
it! Harold tells me he’s had a wire from 
the War Office.” 

The man was whimpering. Brockham, 
who said that he liked a man to take a 
knock without a whimper! 

“My boy in another war! No, I couldn’t 
bear it! We’ve got to stop it, Dalton—at 
all costs!” 

Dalton laughed down the telephone. 
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A face, vaguely white, came near. It 
showed the hook nose of Deacon Savory. 
Barbara felt herself lifted out from the 
buffalo and set on her feet. 

“Now,” growled Bion, “‘we’ll go git ye 
warm. Le’s run!” 

The barn door rumbled shut behind 
them. The dusk, after that cavern, seemed 
brighter than before, as though daylight 
were trying to return. Barbara hung back. 

“‘T don’t want to!” she wailed. 

Her legs doubled under her from long 
cramping in the cold, but still more from 
fear, the great fear of unknown things that 
lay ahead. 

“Come, run, I tell ye!’’ cried the bear 
man, and pulled her by the hand. 

She stumbled after him at arm’s length, 
now falling to her knees in the snow, now 
being dragged upright. All her life she was 
to remember this moment, this wabbling 
rush toward new terrors. The whole world 
glimmered a strange blue, as she had seen it 
once through a piece of broken bottle; the 
very shadows dyed the snowdrift hollows 
blue; to run through this dark color was 
like running through the bottom of the sea. 

A door opened, closed, and left her stand- 
ing in a big room at one end of which roared 
a hearthful of fire. That and the warmth 
and a smell of ginger and molasses told her 
she was in a magnificent house. She cow- 
ered behind the deacon’s fur coat and longed 
to fly into the winter night again. 

What kind of magnificence could this be? 
She peeped and wondered. What kind of 
place? Did Gunjerboo lurk here also, or 
was it the awful house where the great Hills 
lived? 

Savory’s hand groped after her. 

“Well, Jen,’’ he drawled, in a voice louder 
but less hearty than before—‘‘well, Jen, 
what s’pose I brought ye home for Chris’- 
mas?”’ 

Barbara dodged his hand and listened. 

‘“‘What s’pose?”’ he repeated with the 
same dubious courage. 

A stout woman passed before the fire. 

‘““What? Bion,” she said in a deep, angry 
voice, “you heyn’t! How? You gone and 
signed the papers for that worthless girl?”’ 

‘Guess I hey,’”’ admitted Bion. ‘‘There! 
Now don’t run away, pet.” 

The stout woman strode forward. 

“Run away?’ she cried. “‘She won’t run 
fur ontil I’ve looked her over. Come here, 
stan’ still, quit your fidgin’.”’ 

Barbara struggled, but to no purpose, for 
off came her hood and her small threadbare 
jacket in the grasp of Bion Savory’s wife. 

! What a sleazy, tawdry piece 0’ 
dress goods!”’ that lady cried. “So turrible 
red too! And her so pindlin’!”’ 

Thus peeled, in fact, the child could 
make no boast of either beauty or finery. 
Thin arms and thin legs were ill set off by a 
bright-scarlet cotton gown. 

“Ye look like somethin’ the cat brought 
in,’’ observed Mrs. Savory. ‘‘Who pranked 
ye out in that dress? Your father did? 
Well, your father deserves him a lutther 
medal!” She beckoned her husband. “‘You 
come right here, Bion. I want to talk to 
you.” And frowning over her shoulder, the 
stout woman opened a door near the fire- 
place. ‘‘You come right stret here, Bion. 
I guess your feelin’s run away with your 
headpiece this winter.” 

When the door had been shut, Barbara 
stood alone by the hearth. She knew not 
what to think. At first the kitchen ap- 
peared solemn and still. But it was not 
really so; indeed, as time passed, it became 
filled with a strange delight. A clock ticked 
on a shelf. The broad fire roared hot and 
hearty up in the chimney in wrestling 
flames. Along the floor, across the walls, 
giddily overhead among yellow ears of In- 
dian corn and necklaces of dried apple that 
hung on rafters, tall shadows went jumping 
and jigging. From a sink in the far corner 
scunded the modest running accompani- 
ment of water that fell upon iron, now 
tinkling high and variable, now plashing in 
a low note. 

These made a good game for anyone who 
had eyes and ears. They called out, desir- 
ing to be joined. Very ancient spirits they 
were, at play—the fire burning logs of 
maple older than the house, the water run- 
ning down day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, from a rock under the hills. Barbara, 
though ignorant, knew them as powerful 
bright things making music. 

So, from the hearth toward the sink, she 
crept out, listened, crept farther, listened, 
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and in the middle of the room fell all at 
once to dancing. It was a funny, quiet 
dance, full of skips and pauses without rule, 
breaking off as though ended, yet beginning 
again. The fire, the water and the little 
girl dressed in cheap scarlet cotton did as 
they pleased together. She failed to hear 
the door opening. 

“Why, Jen!” cried Bion Savory to his 
wife. ‘‘Look-a-here at our little red cricket, 
would ye?” 

Barbara stood there, caught. 

“H’m! Dancin’?” said the stout woman 
in her deep, disapproving voice. ‘‘She’ll 
haf to learn more than dancin’ if she stays 
in this house. I’ll take a good deal of that 
nonsense out of her before she’s much 
older.” a 


EN SAVORY had not become a scold. 

She was a grave, broad, pug-nosed 
woman with cold blue eyes, puckered lids, 
and roan hair drawn back smooth as glass 
to a painfully tight knot behind. Comfort- 
able, round-bodied, slow to anger, she spoke 
always heavily, with her hands folded at 
her belt. As old Captain Pagan, of Pagan’s 
Meadow, once declared, she had ‘‘a tongue 
rougher’n a scythe rifle.””’ Her words came 
without effort; but perhaps on that ac- 
count they grated all the more and made 
the more lasting rebuke. They gave an 
impression that whatever you had been 
doing was done wrong, and even if done 
right, signified little. Bion’s wife seldom 
needed action to enforce a threat. 

Barbara would never dance again in the 
kitchen. Flame and running water might 
play music all night, but she dared not be 
their companion any more. 

“‘Looka here, my jigamabob,” the dea- 
con’s wife proclaimed after supper, “‘you’re 
a-goin’ to bed and sleep. Tomorrow I’ll 
cut ye out somethin’ fit to wear, to cover 
your bones, place of that red Bab’lon robe 
your father blazoned onto ye.” 

With a long homemade candle in her 
hand, she led Barbara up some narrow 
stairs into a bedroom with a slant ceiling. 

“‘Ondress quick,’”? she commanded, her 
breath flowing white over the candle, ‘‘and 
h’ist into your good clean bed. Cleaner 
than you’ve laid down in many’s the night, 
I'll be pounded! My, the skinny little 
shadow you be! And the black bruises! 
Can ye say you any prayer first? I doubt 
ye never was taught one.” 

Barbara knelt on a smooth deerskin rug 
to recite the old rime her mother had left 
with her: 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


With that she hopped up and slid be- 
tween the sheets, which were ice-cold, but 
indeed very clean. She felt cheerful and 
safe enough, having put her soul where it 
belonged in the dark, as usual. 

“H’m!” The stout woman cleared her 
throat. ‘‘That’s a gloomy, orth’dox way 
o’ prayin’, I must say! Ain’t you got 
nothin’ to add?” 

“No’m,” said Barbara, shaking her 
black head on the pillow. 

“H’m!” repeated Mrs. Savory, and 
snuffed the candle with determined fingers. 
“So you don’t ask for grace descendin’ on 
others? All for your own self? And you 
feel good enough to die ’fore mornin’ 
breaks?”’ 

““Yes’m,” said Barbara. 

Mrs. Savory turned away and carried 
her light to the stairhead. 

“Well!’”’ she meditated. “Us poor 
humern bein’s has a lot to learn.” 

The striped shadow of banisters wheeled 
over Barbara’s bed, covered the low ceiling 
and ran into a peak as darkness came. The 
child lay wondering for a while, because it 
seemed to her that she had done wrong, 
first by dancing, now by praying, under 
this roof. She missed her father, and feit 
sorry; but only a little sorry, because her 
father often disappeared for days or weeks 
and left her with strangers. Then she began 
to shiver; then to burrow and kick, busy 
as a mole, till she had chafed the bed quite 
warm. At last, watching a pale light 
stream gradually through the dormer win- 
dow, she became aware that the loveliness 
of a winter moon was trying to reach her, 
was creeping silver-white from the bed- 
posts upward, brightening square by 
square the patchwork quilt. Before it came 
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Receiving no answer, he quietly took 
one of the torn pages that Barbara had let 
fall and carried it to the front windows, or 
deadlights, by the storm door. A time- 
gnawed sheet it was, printed in double 
columns of villainous type. His eyes made 
out the words with difficulty: 


Des.: Kill me tomorrow; let me live tonight! 
OTH.: Nay, if you strive 

Des.: But half an hour! 

OrTuH.: Being done, there is no pause, 

Des.: But while I say one prayer! 

OrTuH.: It is too late. [He stzfles her.] 


Deacon Savory turned toward the 
closet. 

“Why, this ain’t nothin’!’’ he chuckled. 
“A play book, but good readin’, I always 
heard tell. Complete Works of William 
Shakspere. I don’t objeck to them.” 

Barbara had curled herself under the 
stairs and lay altogether in darkness. 

“Come, come!” said Bion. ‘‘No need 
to ery. What makes ye?”’ 

He got no reply at first but a grievous 
moan. 

“What makes ye?” 

“The Moor! The Moor!” cried Barbara, 
her voice among the moccasins, her heart 
in the poet’s Isle of Cyprus. ‘‘He’s killed 
the white lady! The white lady’s dead!”’ 

Deacon Savory compared this statement 
with the paper in his hand. 

“What if she is?”’ he retorted. “‘What’s 
that to you, Barbry?”’ 

After supper he put the same riddle to 
his wife. 

*‘Jen,’’ he declared, as they two lingered 
by the kitchen hearth, “‘our little maid up- 
stair in bed yonder, she’s a queer hand. To 
think of her porin’ on such a rickety old 
book, has kicked underfoot for wrappin’s 
ever sence we boarded the schoolmaster; 
him the ruddy, jokin’ feller that failt to 
give satisfaction, went to war and got 
killed—what’s name. You nor me don’t 
remember him properly, least I don’t. And 
this afternoon Barbry laid a-bawlin’ for 
somebody never even lived here, much less 
was ever set eyes on. What s’pose the 
cause of it?” 

Jen coughed. She sat calmly sprouting 
potatoes, a tin pan wedged between her 
feet. 

“Barbry?”’ she replied. “’T'was you 
selected the child and drove your own bar- 
gain. Barbry’s a poor wiltin’ weed, my 
opinion.” 

“No, she hain’t,’”’ growled Bion, crum- 
pling his sad brown mustache together in 
his fist. ‘‘Barbry’s all growth and ginger. 
She’s built some other ways, I don’ know 
how, but drew different from you and me. 
I can’t cipher it; can’t no more see inside 
the pattren of her than what I can a last- 
year cobweb lo’ded down with dust. But 
the pattren’s there.” 

He nursed his lame foot in silence for a 
while. 

*‘She’d ought to have her some good 
learnin’,’’ he concluded. ‘‘Good learnin’. 
I see that fur. The filly’s got warm blood 
and sperrit. Don’t you scare her away 
from no books, Jen. The’s Bible Hist’ry 
*Lustrated, and Twenty Year to Congress 
right here in this house. I’ll borry Mr. 
Hill’s book of Aisop Fables, his you’ ones 
relish so. Her mind’s a full set 0’ teeth 
ready for bitin’, and got to find bon’s.” 

The deacon’s wife snatched another po- 
tato, and with a vicious thumb cleared 
away its pale cellar-grown tendrils. 

“May be,” she admitted. The flame 
of birch logs pouring up the chimney could 
light but not warm her broad serious face. 
“T said before ’twas your bargain.” Cast- 
ing a glum look into the fire, she added, 
“Barbry’ll grow too handsome for plain 
folks, and I wouldn’t wonder. That’s all 
you men ever spyin’em. Your filly won’t 
break to common harness lutther. She'll 
kick up flighty. Her eyes wan’t put in her 
head for the good of her soul.” 


Iv 


AYS came when the river was no longer 

black, but gleamed like the sky in cove 
after cove, reach by land-barred reach 
down the valley; no more ice cakes drifted; 
no more wild ducks flew low with quiver- 
ing whistle along the midstream current. 
Brown fields on shore lay warming in the 
sun, curving down to meadow banks which 
here and there caught an early tinge of 
grayish green, a mixed color of dead and 
living grass blades, not yet so bright as 
their amphibious neighbor the eel grass. In 
fir woods and cedar groves along the river 
some last breath of winter underlay the 
darkest shadows; a chill, a sense of numb 
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wet things which almost made perfume 
and was in fact a memory of the snow. But 
where Savory’s Brook tumbled in freshet 
the alders were budding, and willow 
switches hung thick with yellow catkins 
full-burst and powdery. Spring filled the 
open air, A brown vapor smoldered on the 
poraen. as if the hills had languidly taken 
re, 

One morning of this weather Bion and 
his wife drove away in a muddy wagon to 
see a cousin buried and afterward do shop- 
ping in the town. Perched above wheels 
instead of runners, and dressed in their 
strange black Sunday clothes, they looked 
perilously high, magnificent and grim. 
Barbara watched them with awe as they 
went rattling slowly down the triple- 
furrowed lane, swung northward on the 
main road and disappeared behind alder 
sereens. A hollow rumble of planking told 
her when they crossed the brook. 

“Now youre all alone. Nobody home 

but you and the dumb critters.” 
_ It had grown a habit with her to talk 
inwardly, holding long silent dialogues— 
often in the grandest words—between her- 
self and another person older, wiser than 
herself, who lived or pretended to live 
somewhere behind the back of her head. 
This person would play games with her, 
take the losing side, even allow her to win 
by cheating, but never would come round 
into sight. 

“Now you'll stay alone all day,” said 
Barbara; then presently added a phrase 
she had learned from Bion—‘‘as lonesome 
as a lame crow.” 

Unwittingly she had spoken aloud. The 
sound made her start and wonder. It might 
have been the voice of that unseen com- 
panion, heard for the first time. And while 
she stood there dreaming, with one hand on 
the warm gray scales of the crab-apple tree, 
a queer fancy pervaded her. 

“Suppose,” thought the child, ‘“‘a thing 
like fairies was going to happen. Now she’s 
dine suppose the dumb critters began to 
ta ” 


The longer she thought the more likely 
it became to suppose so. Bion’s departure 
with his wife had lifted a spell, uncrowded 
the farm, cleared the day from an under- 
growth of common obstacles and interrup- 
tions. Barbara had never felt such room or 
liberty, even out-of-doors. Savory’s Hill 
gave her a wide prospect, acres of undulat- 
ing field and wood; roosters crowed at one 
another across the river, over the whole 
countryside, in fits of throaty falsetto 
cheering; bonfire smoke that mounted in 
glistening white pillars, like a signal of 
peace relayed from farm to farm, began 
already to spread through the morning 
stillness its fine sharp evergreen smell of 
burning spruce and fir branches. It was a 
boundless kind of day, when almost any 
wish might come true. 

“Suppose they would talk?” 

The question took only vague form in 
Barbara’s mind, and with only vague hope 
she turned away to look for some answer. 
Perhaps an ASsop fable would happen in 
the barnyard. She began her rounds with 
caution, treading softly. 

Bose Four-Eyes the dog had nothing 
whatever tosay. Under the warm southern 
bank behind the barn he was curled in a dry 
hollow, usurping the dust bath of the hens. 
Barbara called him. He blinked his aged 
brown eyes, wrinkled his yellow false pair, 
pushed out his paws rigidly, sighed, let his 
head fall again, and snored. 

“You lazy thing!”’ said Barbara. 

Bose beat up a little dust with his tail, 
then snored away into some deeper dream. 

The pigs had a brand-new pen, and were 
busy tearing up fresh green sods. They 
wasted no time in gossip. A grunt or two, 
a scramble of hoofs against the bars, a 
twitching of pale waxy nostrils, a brief 
stare glazed with dullness, twinkling with 
human greed; these told a visitor every- 
thing the pigs could tell. 

“Grumps! Grumps!” cried Barbara, 
and retreated, railing. ‘‘ Dirty grumps!”’ 

The duck pond made a prettier place to 
see, bordered with the earliest dandelion 
greens and floored with deep reflections of 
the sky; but as for the ducks themselves, 
and the colored drakes, they merely floated, 
now and then digging bill under wing or 
neck under water. 

The barn, when she returned to that, 
yawned empty and silent, with both doors 
open, sunlight and a spring breeze drawing 
through. Cattle and horses had gone to 
pasture up the long high lane which climbed 
the southern ridge. 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT helps and | 
with instant light right on the spot you 


Ever back off the road, and get stuck in the 
ditch? Mighty unpleasant! Why not avoid it 
with an Eveready Flashlight? It means more to 
the convenience and safety of motoring than any 
one item in the automobile kit. The only hand 
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a thousand times the small cost—$1.35 to $4.50. 
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blinking wings. Off dropped the butter- 
flies in alarm, off through the wiry bushes 
and down the field, two flickering black 
dots in the sunshine, till some vagary of 
their flight concealed them by the river. 

“‘Good-by!” shrilled Barbara, on tiptoe. 
““Good-by!’’ And she remembered her 
father’s name for them. ‘“‘Good-by, Pap- 
illons!”’ 

If one surprise were gone, another had 
come. From near at hand a strange voice 
quietly spoke. 

“Child o’ grace!” it called. ‘Child o’ 
grace, that your feet never lose their light- 
ness now!”’ 

She turned quickly, more startled than 
her butterflies. 

The road wound on its way through the 
valley. Up and down the length of it no- 
body appeared. Barbara might have run 
home with all her former terror had she not 
spied something human and reassuring— 
namely, on the bridge that covered the 
brook near by, a row of old boots. Pon- 
derous old boots they were, lumpy, worn, 
caked with dry mud, split and cracked 
worse even than her father’s boots had 
been. Some of them were soled with wood 
an inch thick. Two by two, they stood 
there under the rail of the bridge as if 
waiting for magic feet to step into them. 

“Darlin’, you may well stare! The 
leather that holds them will never be seen 
fetchin’ a jump so high and lovely as your 
own. For certain the grass wouldn’t 
acknowledge you walkin’ over it.” 

The voice came from below. 

Where Savory’s Brook ran gurgling the 
road not only crossed it by the bridge but 
sent.a little rocky wheel track down to ford 
its brown water, that horses might splash 
through and drink. There, beyond it, 
underneath budding alders, lounged a 
group of ragged people—three men, four 
women and half a dozen children. They 
sat dabbling their bare feet in the brook. 
For them the worn boots waited. Their 
talk it was which Barbara had heard from 
the hill. A withered old woman sat on a 
rock and continued speaking: 

“‘Come‘near, my jewel.” 

Barbara went willingly down the wheel 
tracks below the bridge, to meet the first 
person who had ever praised her. They 
looked at each other across the running 
brook. This old woman wore over her head 
a threadbare shawl of no color, and shook 
in one hand a burnt clay pipe. Her eyes 
were sunken, glassy black, but keen. 

“A dark lovely girl you are,”’ she said; 
then turning to a weary white-haired man 
who lay half asleep on the bank, “‘Ephraim, 
see the darlin’.”’ 

The old man raised himself, muttered 
something and lay back feebly. 

“Don’t ye find us the ugly ones to see, 
though?”’ inquired the gray woman. 

Barbara shook her head. These way- 
farers were dirty and tired, but had one 
and all the kindest faces imaginable. The 
boys were black-haired, dark-eyed, serious, 
watchful as birds; the girls all dark, too, 
in sad clothes but for a stained yellow pet- 
ticoat here and there. 

“No,” said Barbara. ‘‘Where’d you 
come from?” 

The old woman waved her pipe easterly 
toward the river. 

“Across the sea, dear, and him angry in 
winter. We sailed on a ship, the Lewd 
Annie, all the way to the Over Scoshy; and 
so with our lame feet to a town Sintandas; 
and so by your leave to wash the aches off 
them in your brook; and so on we go 
limpin’ to glory, to great cities in the West. 
Maybe you know a loose barn or two, dear, 
we could favor our bones in the hay in 
through a night?” 

“Yes, up there’s ours,” began Barbara, 
gladly enough. 

A sturdy frowning man rose amid the 
group and pointed straight down the river 
road with his gray-green stick of ash. 

“No!” he cried. “‘We have the ten miles 
yet in our face to go. We did not sail on a 
Lewd Annie, but the name of that ship was 
Loodianah, a great fightin’ man’s name 
from Injia, so I hear. Enemygrants they 
term us. No wonder, when every second 
soul aboard, take out us, was named 
Ahear-r-rn. Where we caught ship it sig- 
nifies nothing. Tramps, no, nor Irish 
neither. The man who calls one 0’ mine so, 
he lies. Wash your feet, mother dear, and 
have done; for till the sun comes down flat 
we're goin’ forward.” 

At these words the queer family gathered 
themselves up along the brookside, and after 
grubbing out a quantity of cloth bundles 
from under the bridge climbed to the top 
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of it, where they began pulling on their aged 
boots. From her own side of the stream 
Barbara went racing up to join them there. 

“Child 0’ grace, are ye come again?” 
exclaimed the old woman, tucking her pipe 


away in her bosom. She leaned against | 


the rail and took Barbara’s two hands with 
her own, which were hard but warm. 
“Child that can play to your lonesome 
jumpin’, let a weak mother of men see you 
between the broad black eyes and tell 
what lays in your face.” 

Her own face, gray and wrinkled as an 
old turnip skin, seemed to fade, alter and 
grow solemn while she spoke. Her own 
glassy black eyes wandered far over Bar- 
bara’s head, a long way off, clear against 
the sun without winking. 

“Child,” she mumbled in a slow, sleepy 
voice, “there’s what the feel of your 
hands do put into mine. There’s blood 
about it. Ye have the two ways in you, 
and a touch of the crossroads. Blood I can 
see running athwart, when ye most need to 
be happy. It will come so, poor thing. 
’Twill begin to come before a piece of 
silver.” 

She let Barbara’s hands go, seized the 
rail behind her as if weary, and coughed. 
The running water of the brook lapped 
underneath the planks, being high in 
spring. 

“Trot away home, dear,’ advised the 
angry-looking man with the _ stick. 
“Mother’s failin’ old too fast, so that the 
words come out of her from where I can’t 
tell nowadays.” 

His mother drew herself up and shook a 
lean grimy fist at him. 

“Oh, Mark John boy,’ -she cried, “will 
you never believe what’s true, though I’m 
tellin’? James, the poorest son there’’— 
she pointed down to a pale tired little boy 
who sat struggling with his boots among 
the rest—‘‘your own son there alive will 
be lord governin’ a tall high city when you 
and me stretch dead, praise Him in 
splendor, and yet the towers not founded 
on that city of an island!” 

Turning, she spat into the brook and 
pulled her sad-colored shawl over her 
white hair. 

The frowning Mark John took her by 
the arm. 

“Come now, mother,”’ he said lightly and 
kindly, “‘try if you can walk, so we’ll make 
a step or two, and reach among your cities 
before they crumble down again. Come 
now, easy and proud. The life of an old 
hat is to cock it.” 

His mother laughed outright and sud- 
denly became very cheerful. 

“Tt’s true!’”’ she said. ‘“‘Come on with 
us. Good-by, my child 0’ grace.” 

And patting Barbara on the head, away 
she hobbled. Her family trooped after her 
from the bridge, all footsore and shamble- 
jointed. As they went limping down the 
road their dusty clothes and bundles and 
the girls’ yellow petticoats caught a strange 
gilding from the afternoon sun. Barbara 
longed to follow, but dared not. With deep 
admiration she watched their dwindling 
figures mount the next hill and disappear 
where the highway turned sharply in a 
tunnel mouth of black firs. 

For some time the child remained there, 
pleased and bewildered, while the brook 
ran darkly below like an undercurrent of 
her thought. Plodding hoofs and rattling 
wheels drew near, behind her. She turned. 

“So there ye be! W’oa!”’ 

Bion Savory and his wife sat looking 
down at her from their high wagon. 

“Git aboard, Nubbins. If ye can’t git 
aboard, git a plank. What ye be’n a-doin’ 
all day?” 

Barbara clasped her hands and shook 
bane for joy at having so great news to 
tell. 

“Oh, a lot!” she began. ‘Lots and 
lots! They told my fortune—blood and a 
piece of silver. And they talked so comical! 
First, I saw the sugar holes open and shut 
on your maple tree; but they were two 
butterflies, and flew away ap 

Jen Savory rapped all this nonsense on 
the head. 

“TI don’t doubt,” she snapped. ‘‘And 
toads may fly, but they’re an unlikely 
bird. Climb in behind, unless ye want to 
walk. Did you remember to black that 
oven door?” 


“Yes’m,” replied Barbara, and meekly | 


swung herself up on the tailboard of the 
wagon. 

“We'll hear the rest when we git home,” 
said Mrs. Savory. 

They would never hear the rest of that 
day; for Barbara, swinging her legs behind 
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Even the neckhand is correct 


The discerning man 
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of his shirt. Correctly 
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the rear axle as Bion’s wagon jounced up 
through the orchard, perceived herself to 
have learned a lesson, if not a rule of life; 
which was, that she must never tell any- 
thing she cared about. 

“The child,’ Mrs. Savory was grum- 
bling—‘‘the child’ll come to be as false as 
two folks. Her fancy runs away with the 
whole apple cart.” 

When they had put up the horse and 
come silently to the back door in the L, 
Bion made a discovery. 

“Why, who’s be’n here, Barbry?”’ he in- 
quired. ‘‘Whose pitcher’s that in the 
winder?” 

On the kitchen window sill there stood a 
light-blue jug of some glazed ware like 
majolica. Bion took it up. The design of a 
grape arbor covered the sides of it in crude 
relief, with vines and tendrils, under which 
appeared two lumpy figures—a sleeping 
girl and a boy who tickled her cheek with 
a bunch of grapes. Inside it something 
jingled. 

“Money?” said Bion. ‘‘Why, ’tis so 
money! I guess maybe a sailor from a ship 
come up to buy milk and found nobody to 
home. So he’s left his pitcher.” 

Mrs. Savory sniffed and peeled off her 
best black gloves. 

“T guess they’d kerry off the house 
without this girl’s ever knowin’,” she re- 
torted. ‘‘ Makin’ up butterflies, then chasin’ 
’em to Beersheby! When the country’s 
full of them Irish -trampers, too, passin’ 
through from the provinces!’ 

Bion crammed his big fist into the blue 


ug. 

‘Spanish or Portagee piece, I cal’late,”’ 
he pronounced. “ Milreis, it says on the 
tail. Who left it, s’pose? Look here.” 

He held out on his palm a small silver 
coin. 

Barbara looked, but said nothing what- 
ever. 

Vv 

HE blue jug remained a mystery, for 

no one came to get it that evening, or 
next day, or the next. 

“Sailors are terrible loose-handed men,” 
said Bion; ‘“‘prob’ly some old shellback 
rowed clean aboard his vessel, made sail 
and dropped below the Narrers ’fore he 
rec’lected there was a thing on his mind, 
ashore, pooty nigh resemblin’ a pitcher 0’ 
milk. He wouldn’t ’a’ showed such heels, 
I bate ye, towards a kag of West Injy rum!” 

However that might be, in course of 
time the blue jug became household prop- 
erty, Jen using it on table at first with 
scruple and proviso, then without. 

“Don’t believe the owner’s goin’ to claim 
it,” she declared. ‘‘We might’s well call it 
ours, fault of knowin’ who.” 

For Barbara, the piece of glossy earthen- 
ware never grew quite common or familiar. 
A sort of legend clung about it, fresh at 
every breakfast time. What sort she could 
not determine; nor did she contrive a 
satisfactory legend of her own, though she 
tried very hard to, more than once. The 
jug, she told herself, had been forgotten 
by a young prince, who would remember it 
some’ day and come riding an immense 
dapple-grim horse, with a mane like a 
thundercloud; he would have curls and a 
steel cap, lace and a sword; he would hop 
down from his horse and run to meet her; 
for really he would be a brother of hers, 
because now she had no brother. They 
would play games that nobody else knew 
how to play. 

And there Barbara’s invention always 
broke down. 

The silver coin Bion put honestly away 
beside his wooden clock on the kitchen 
mantelshelf, where the jug, when not in 
use, stood and covered it. 

So the incident passed and faded from 
week to week. ; 

Another came to fill its place. One fine 
summer morning the deacon drove off to 
see a neighbor, and took Barbara with him. 
The neighbor was Mr. Hill. Barbara had 
outgrown her terror of the name, for she 
knew that the farmer himself was a lean, 
kindly, meditative man with a white chin 
beard, who had lent her Atsop’s Fables; 
that he had no power upon the other hills, 
the everlasting heights above the river; 
and that as for them, when one looked 
backward from a traveling wagon, they 
moved, indeed, and followed strangely out 
of the blue distance, but with a motion 
calm, wide and consoling. So they followed 
her today northward along the dusty road. 

In Mr. Hill’s barnyard the deacon lifted 
her down. 

“Now, while we transack business,”’ he 
ordered, “‘you run play with Ransom.” 
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Romance in Chocolates 


Plunder from the Spanish Main! Modern treasure ships bring back from those 
tropic isles sugar, spices, vanilla, chocolate, nuts and fruits. The charm of far-off, 
forgotten shores and storied seas is expressed in this pirate’s chest of delectable 
sweets. The very fragrance of the opened box prepares one for the feast in store. 

Delving into the treasures is a delight to any candy lover. Beneath the top 
trays of unusual chocolates are money bags filled with gold and silver wrapped 
pieces, the finest coinage of the candy maker’s art. 

And then as you settle back to revel in these luxuries, here are the Whitman’s 
masterpieces you will find: 


Majestic, Minty Mallow, Plum Pudding, Temptation, Messenger, Mellowmint, 
Fancies, Milk Cocoanut Cream, Cocoanette, Pecan Marshmallow, Double Walnut, 
Jordan Almond, Filbert Clusters, Liquid Raisin, Liquid Pineapple, Liquid Cherry, 
Amaracene, Milk Chocolate Blossoms, Peanut Caramel, Marshmallow Block, Dollar 
Mints, Honey White Nougat, Brazil Nut and Fudge-Marshmallow. 


Truly a treasure-trove is this picturesque package, so reminiscent of the brave 
tale of Robert Louis Stevenson! 

“Pleasure Island” is sold by those good stores selected as agents for Whitman’s. 
There is one in your neighborhood. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Also makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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WINGFEOOT 


GOODYEAR 
Air Hose 


The Hose That’s Built 


for Air Tool Service 


Wingfoot Air Hose represents the 
highest standard of quality in hose 
for pneumatic tools. It is long- 
wearing, economical and service- 
able particularly because its design 
and construction are based on 
scientific study of air tool use and 
wide experience with actual work- 
ing conditions. 

Extremely flexible and tough, it 
is easy to handle and does not kink. 
Its tube is non-porous and specially 
compounded to resist oil. Its body 
is heavily braided to hold pulsating 

pressures. 

High-grade, abrasion- resisting 
cover stock gives Wingfoot Air Hose 
the ability to withstand the hard 
external wear encountered in work- 
aday service, eliminates the neces- 
sity for wire winding, and so results 
in a lighter, more easily handled 
and flexible hose. 

Wingfoot Air Hose is made in con- 
tinuous lengths, up to 500 feet, for 
cutting to required lengths for the 
job. There is no waste in using it, 
no time lost in attaching numerous 
couplings. In the special field of 
pneumatic tool use it exemplifies 
the efficient, long-wearing quality 
of Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
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industry. 

Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

““Let’s see you do some now,”’ she begged. 
“Go ahead.” 

He made another guilty survey. Their 
one living witness, an old White Leghorn 
cock, was trying to fly up from a dunghill 
to a small square hole in the barn wall. 

“‘Darsn’t here,”'said Ransom. “‘Father’d 
ketch us. But you come along—dquiet.” 
He led the way, Barbara following, to the 
back door of the barn; thence in through 
the cow stalls to a far corner where a 
ladder mounted toward a hole fringed with 
hay. Up they climbed at full speed. The 
barn loft reared in a huge vault, obscure, 
and fit for the wildest midnight doings. 
Darkness filled it, but a darkness pierced 
here and there aslant by round rays swim- 
ming with gold dust, which darted down 
each through some knothole, to make a 
brown-rimmed circle of sunshine on the 
floor. 

By their light Barbara perceived that 
half the place yawned empty. Her feet 
sank at first ina hayseed carpet. Then a 
gray mountain of remainder hay sloped be- 
fore her tumultuously toward the rafters. 

“Come on!’”’ whispered Ransom. ‘‘You’ll 
see w’ether I kin smoke or not!” 

He climbed the hay, shinned an iron 
stanchion, and gaining a long beam above 
reached down to help her. Barbara could 
shin, however; she quickly stood beside 
him. 

“Now up them cleats,’ he commanded. 

A set of rickety cleated boards groaned 
under them as they crawled steeply up 
into the peak of the barn. Here it was 
dark, hot, airless, with acrid dust floating 
thick. Barbara sneezed. Everywhere 
mud-colored lace cobwebs hung bellying 
like hammocks. 

“Wait a jiff.” 

She heard Ransom fumble at an iron 
catch. Then a door on the topmost beams 
came open. They crawled through it, and 
in a low, musty gable shed sat panting, 
blind with sunlight, dazed amid a beating 
storm of wings. 

“Nobody won’t connive to look for us 
up inside o’ the pigeon pen,” said Ransom. 

The frightened birds, white fantails, 
chocolates and glistering leadies, crowded 
through a row of pointed wicket holes, 
jostled along their outer shelves and fell 
whirling into the bright upper air. When 
the last pigeon had escaped, their young 
owner went methodically about his evil- 
doing. 

The floor in this pen—loose boards laid 
across the beams and strewn very thinly 
with old hay—formed such a latticework 
of cracks and gaps that by kneeling and 
bending the forehead one could peer down 
into the vast gloomy loft below, as a man 
on a raft might stare toward the bottom 
of a pond. Ransom knelt and stared thus 
cunningly. 

“‘Ro’d’s all clear,” he reported; then 
crawled into a corner, dug there, and pres- 
ently returned bringing a salt box full of 
hayseed, two cards of matches, and half a 
book of Mrs. Felicia Hemans’ poetry. 
“Now jest you watch!”’ 

Tearing a leaf from the half book, he 
sowed in a handful of brown seed, and 
after much twisting, scowling and lapping 
achieved a fat, mangled sort of curl paper 
or ram’s horn. 

Before this product would catch fire 
nearly a card of matches had been struck, 
and filled the pigeon pen with brimstone 
fumes. 

“There!”’ grunted Ransom, puffing away 
at last. 
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His ram’s-horn cheroot spilled a little 
avalanche of sparks now and then, but in 
the main sputtered bravely. 

“What d’ye think o’ that?” he asked 
with a cough. ‘I made a reg’lar Long 
Nine.” 

“Tt’s—it’s awful pretty,” said Barbara. 
She paid this compliment to the smoke, 
which went weaving and curling, blue-gray 
as the leady pigeons, out through the 


pointed holes into open sunshine. ‘“‘Awful 
handsome.” 

He corrected her. 

“Awful wicked, ye mean. It’s just 


grand, though, ain’t it?” 

Barbara could not honestly reply. Wick- 
edness did not improve Ransom one mite, 
she was thinking. He squatted there, pale, 
squash-nosed, freckled as ever, and if 
anything greener about the eyes. 

Could wickedness look so uncomfortable, 
puny and dull? She felt a singular disap- 
pointment. 

“Tt’s—kind of— ho up here,’’ she ven- 
tured. 

“Hot?” sneered the smoker. ‘‘’Course 
it’s hot, sun beatin’ on shingles right 
over your head. Hotter’n tarnation. You 
darsn’t smoke. You're a girl.” 

He flourished like a bay tree, more or 
less. Barbara tried her best to admire him; 
but what with the smoke and sultry dust, 
the somnolent cooing of pigeons on the 
roof overhead and a pleasant sound of their 
little claws pattering there like hail, she 
found that her attention began to wander. 
She picked up what was left of Mrs. He- 
mans. 

It seemed a vague, fussy book, the words 
trying to convey some faded, far-off excite- 
ment that she could not understand. She 
went on reading tamely, while Ransom 
smoked. All at once, in their hot den of 


vice, a shout alarmed them: 

“Hoy! Come down, ye idiot! Jump, 
quick!”’ 

The words rang up from the loft like a 
bugle. 


“‘Barn’s afire! Save your hide! Barn’s 
afire! Jump!” 

Barbara came first to the door. She felt 
Ransom trying to shove her aside, and 
heard him whimpering as she thrust her 
head out among the cobweb hammocks, 
the rafters and the great darkness. Below 
her, across the loft, a white face stared up 
at her as from a pool. 

“Jump! Jump!” 

Straight underfoot, far down, she saw a 
long, thin scarlet tongue of flame licking 
the iron stanchion. The base of that flame 
glowed in a small circle among the hay. 
Ransom’s Long Nine had spilled one spark 
too many. 

“Down! Down! Jump, I tell you!” 

She foresaw the whole mow flashing up 
like tinder; herself and Ransom caught 
there, roasted and shriveled among the 
spiders; horses burning and screaming in 
their stalls when the roof should fall in. To 
leap was vertigo; but leap she must, and 
so leap as to cover the scarlet tongue. 

The beams flew past, the breath left her. 
She had dared. She found her boots 


tramping among red, wiry cinders and 


tasted fire in her mouth. Then someone 
caught her bodily and pitched her haltway 
up the haymow. 

“Clear out, you fool!”’ 

She struggled in the hay and sat upright, 
with an old bull thistle in her hair. A small 
man, quick as lightning on his feet, was 
dashing a bucket of water round the base 
of the stanchion. 

‘“‘Fire’s out,” he said curtly. 
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WE want every woman 
in the United States to 
know about the durabil- 
ity and beauty of Bird’s 
Neponset Rugs @ @ @ 


It is impossible to show the exquisite de- 
sign, the rich-looking, soft-toned appear- 
ance of a Bird’s Rug unless you actually 
see it lying on your floor. 


And Bird’s Rugs are more than beautiful. 
They are practical, exceedingly durable and 
thoroughly waterproof which makes them 
easy to clean and to keep clean. And you 
can obtain them in every standard shape and 
size at prices ranging from $9.00 to $18.00. 


Send us your name and address on the 
coupon printed below and we will 
send you the name of your near- 
est dealer who carries Bird’s 
Neponset Rugs, together 
with our illustrated folder 
showing the beautiful and 
varied designs of Bird’s Rugs. 


BIRD & SON, inc. 


Pioneers in felt-base floor 
coverings 


East Walpole, Mass. 

New York: Chicago: 
295 Fifth Ave. 1429 Lytton Bldg. 

Canadian Office and Plant: 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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lot better engineer than you ever willamanu- 
facturer; butallthesame, I see your father’s 
point of view, and I want you to see it.” 

“But seeing both sides doesn’t get me 
anywhere,”’ said Junior with brutal direct- 
ness. “‘And one thing’s flat—I’m not going 
into the factory this summer, nor next year, 
nor never. The main reason father doesn’t 
want me to go this summer is because he 
hates the Lawrences so. Mother, why does 
he? He’s always sneering at them; says 
they’re affected and put on airs. They 
don’t. They just live nicely and have good 
manners, and Mr. Lawrence is a college 
man. Father’s always throwing a slur at 
college men.” 

“There’s probably a little envy at the 
bottom of it,’’ said Mrs. Kalness. “‘Maybe 
your father would have liked to go to college, 
too, when he was young. He never had 
half a chance. You don’t appreciate the 
struggle your father’s had, Junior.” 

But Junior was bitter from disappoint- 
ment. 

“Tf I don’t it’s not because I don’t hear 
him tell about it often enough.’’ He looked 
at his mother in intense partisanship. “It’s 
you who’s had the struggle, mums.” 

Mrs. Kalness disregarded this. 

‘“‘T want you to promise me, Junior, that 
you won’t say anything to your father. It’s 
three months before the end of school, and 
anything can happen in that time.” 

“Yeah; couple of earthquakes and a cy- 
clone—that’s what father needs.” 

“But do you promise?” 

“Ves, I promise; only—what’ll I do if 
he asks me?”’ 

“T don’t think he’ll ask you.” 

“Well, what'll I do if Mr. Lawrence asks 
me?” 

Mrs. Kalness burst out laughing, not 
very mirthfully. 

“You can think of more objections! 
Why, simply tell him the truth—that your 
father doesn’t want you to go, but you’re 
hoping he’ll change his mind.” 

“Fat chance he’ll change his mind!” 

“There’s no harm in hoping though.” 

Junior came precipitately around to her 
and infolded her in a bear hug. 

“You’re the best sport, mums! You’re 
the whole bag of gumdrops, and then some.”’ 

Mrs. Kalness received this encomium 
gratefully, but found it opportune to say, 
“And remember! Don’t think of your 
father as if he was a tyrant or unreasonable. 
We poor grown-ups have some rights, you 
know.” 

She watched him swing down the street 
a little later, even as she had watched his 
father earlier in the day. She hoped she 
had kept the thing in the right key, made 
it seem not too serious. Perhaps it was 
wrong to urge him to temporize, but it 
seemed the best way. She wanted to keep 
things moving tranquilly and not let Jun- 
ior lose such affection as he might have for 
his father. The boy was at the age when 
he would judge harshly. Youth is unmer- 
ciful. 

If Herbert would only be reasonable— 
if Junior would only understand! At all 
events, there was nothing to do now but 
mark time, and try, try, try her very best 
to find a way out for both of them. Her- 
bert might give in if he could do it so that 
it would look like a victory for him. She 
must rack her brains to contrive something. 
Yet she felt an immense weariness of con- 
triving, evading, soothing and prolonged 
tactfulness. 

“But then I’m not very clever,’ she re- 
minded herself, ‘‘except with my fingers. 
And I don’t believe anyone beats me much 
there. Those dingy old white roses I 
painted pink for Aline’s evening dress a 
She smiled at her little triumphant mo- 
ment. ‘When Saint Peter asks me for my 
good works I’ll just refer him to those 
roses, and if he’s any sort of a saint at all 
he’ll appreciate me.” 

All this was but whistling to keep up her 
spirits. She was aware that she stood— 
that the whole family stood—at a decisive 
crossroads, and that on her it devolved to 
lead the way, to be sure, to the right turn- 
ing. And like King Agag, she must tread 
delicately. 

It was a real relief to her worried mind 
and heart that nothing of the least moment 
happened for the next few days. Junior 
kept his promise nobly. Mr. Kalness, as 
was his custom, did not reopen a subject on 
which he considered that he had said the 
final word. Therefore there was peace in 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


the house, and no matters of greater excite- 
ment than the late arrival of the Sunday 
papers, the unexpected burning out of a 
couple of electric bulbs, and the high suc- 
cess of a new recipe for boiled salad dress- 
ing—Mr. Kalness did not approve of 
mayonnaise, holding it as an evilly new 
fashion in cookery. ; 

Aline therefore returned to a quiet home, 
and her mother was exceedingly glad to see 
her. She told her nothing of the late con- 
cealed fracas, and presently it was evident 
that Aline, starry eyed and flushed with 
shy pleasure, had considerable news of her 
own that was of a far pleasanter nature than 
such revelations as her mother might have 
made. 

“T had the most wonderful time, mother! 
You can’t imagine! Aunt Esmee had some 
friends. Their name was Goodrich, and 
there was a son af 

The tale went on. Andrew Goodrich had 


devoted himself to Aline. They had danced, 
Er 


‘ 


driven and walked together, and 
like him better than any man I ever met, 
mother. He’s—fine. Not like the boys 
I’ve known—older, more responsible, some- 
how, and yet he’s full of fun. And he’s so 
handsome. Wait till you see the snaps 
Aunt Esmee took!”’ 

A little depressed, yet with a warm vicari- 
ous happiness, Elizabeth Kalness read the 
signs truly. Aline was in love; yes, really 
in love. 

Swift though it was, this was no young 
girl’s silly crush or light flirtation. She 
asked motherly questions. 

Yes, the Goodriches seemed to be well 
off. And Andrew was in business. sone 
Yes, he was a college man—Princeton, ’18. 
They lived in Philadelphia, and ——— 
“Mother—mother, they’re leaving the 
Springs next week and they’re going to 
motor through here on their way home and 
stop to see me, and—and I do wish we could 
entertain them.” 

““Why, of course we will!” said Elizabeth 
Kalness. ‘‘For luncheon, if that’s conven- 
ient for them. I mean, they’ll probably 
plan their trip for certain hours, and if they 
come through here in the middle of the 
day Or I suppose we could have them 
for dinner.” 

“T’d rather they’d come for luncheon,”’ 
said Aline thoughtfully, ‘‘for then father 
won’t be home, and we could take down 
that awful crayon picture of grandpa and 
hide the cuspidor. Mother, I’d just die to 
have Andrew Goodrich see that we had a 
brass monstrosity like that in our living 
room!” 

“We won’t let him see it. We’ll put it 
out of sight. Of course, if they do come for 
luncheon it will be easy.” 

“The only reason father keeps it there is 
to emphasize his being a plain man. I wish 
to heaven he wasn’t so set on being a plain. 
man! What virtue there is in it, I can’t 
imagine. It’s his shibboleth.” 

“Now, Aline!” 

“Now, mother, you don’t need to pre- 
tend that you like it any more than I do; 
or that hideosity of Grandpa Kalness 
either. First impressions are so important. 
Oh, mother, I know the Goodriches are 
coming just to see my people, and my 
home, and I want—I want them very 
much—to like it.’””, She caught the look in 
her mother’s eye and hurried on: ‘I’m not 
a horrid, snobbish thing either, mother. I 
don’t want them to think we’re grander 
than we are, or have more money, or any- 
thing like that. But I do want them to see 
that we’re quite as good as they are, and 
you know if father gets rubbed the wrong 
way he’s so impossible, and makes people 
think something quite different from the 
real truth.” 

“Aline, your father is a perfectly up- 
right, honest man, respected all through the 
town, and id 

“But he can be very eccentric at times, 
and it’s growing on him, and that’s the flat 
truth; and I don’t want him to take a dis- 
like to the Goodriches and behave queerly 
to them.” 

So there was the second problem added 
to Elizabeth Kalness’ life. Not so serious 
as Junior’s; but still a problem, for the fact 
that the Goodriches were old friends of the 
Lawrences would not enhance their charm 
to the head of the house. ~ 

““We’ll have a nice luncheon, dear,’”’ she 
assured Aline. ‘‘And I’ll get in Martha to 
wait on table. I’m so glad I’ve finished 
those filet doilies.”’ 
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in the living room and had not the fixed-up- 
for-company look that cut flowers some- 
times have. 

The dinner was ready to the last item 
and Martha had been punctual and intelli- 
gent under instruction. Junior and Robert 
were washed and brushed and dressed with 
attention to collars, ties and finger nails. 
Aline was rose-cheeked and lovely in her 
best blue crépe. Lastly, Grandpa Kalness 
and the brass cuspidor were safely out of 
sight. Mrs. Kalness gave her hair the last 
satisfying pat, her nose the last shine- 
removing touch of powder, and descended 
peacefully to the living room. 

Mr. Kalness would be thirty minutes 
late. His stenographer had telephoned 
from the factory tosay so. But that didn’t 
really matter, for when he said thirty min- 
utes he meant exactly that, and could be 
trusted not to lag behind fortwo hoursanda 
half and then say excusingly, ‘“‘But I tele- 
phoned.” 

Alas that Mr. Kalness’ stenographer had 
not explained the cause of Mr. Kalness’ 
dereliction! It was a final interview with a 
representative of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the final decision had been given 
that the Kalness Implement Company 
must pay some two thousand five hun- 
dred and seventeen dollars, with accrued 
interest, of back taxes—and without delay. 

Fresh from this decision, hoarse with 
argument and execration, tired, rasping 
with hot irritation that he had been unable 
to vent, Mr. Kalness returned to the bosom 
of his family and surveyed the festive scene 
with amazement. 

“What in time are you all dressed up 
for?’”’ he demanded in the tone of one to 
whom this was the last straw of the burden 
of outrage. His chin poked out ominously 
as he asked the question. 

“The Goodriches and Lawrences are 
coming to dinner—the Goodriches—Aline’s 
friends—don’t you remember?”’ Elizabeth 
Kalness’ soul sank like a plummet of lead. 
In the moment she visioned the rest of the 
evening. “Your clean things are all ready 
for you,”’ she went on tactfully. ‘‘You’ll 
just have time, without hurrying.” 

“Time for what? If you think I’m going 
to change my clothes for a pack of foolish 
people I care nothing about, and who care 
nothing about me—well, they’re darned 
lucky if I wash my hands and brush my 
hair.” He stalked off upstairs on the 
word. Junior and Aline exchanged furious 
glances. Robert giggled—his father always 
seemed droll to him. Mrs. Kalness tried to 
preserve an unmoved countenance, but she 
was assailed by a thousand terrors. With 
Mr. Kalness in this mood—the deluge! 

The doorbell rang. It was the Lawrences: 
Mrs. Lawrence, gracious and lovely; Mr. 
Lawrence his genial, rotund self. They 
brought an atmosphere of ease and 
serenity. 

The doorbell rang again. The Good- 
riches. 

Mrs. Goodrich was tiny and birdlike and 
bright-eyed. Mr. Goodrich was tall and 
lean and kindly. Andrew had struck a 
mean between his two parents, for he had 
his father’s height and kindness, his 
mother’s dark, quick eyes. As Mrs. 
Kalness came forward to greet them she 
saw how desperately eager Andrew was 
that she should like him, like all of them. 
He was as nervous as Aline; engagingly, 
endearingly nervous. 

Everyone shook hands, talked at once. 
Mrs. Goodrich kissed Mrs. Lawrence and 
Aline, and Andrew very palpably wanted 
to kiss Aline too. Junior and Robert re- 
mained in the background, but not too 
awkwardly. And then they heard Mr. 
Kalness’ steps on the stairs. 

It had not struck Mrs. Kalness until that 
moment that the other men were wearing 
dinner coats, a form of affectation that Mr. 
Kalness, as a plain man, despised. To be 
sure, he owned a dinner coat, bought for 
the time he went up to the big banquet of 
implement manufacturers in Chicago; but 
save for that once he had never worn it, 
and had greatly bewailed the impulse, 
strengthened by his wife, that had led him 
to buy it. It had now become so obsolete 
that Mrs. Kalness was keeping an eye on it 
for Junior, who in another year would cer- 
tainly require such a garment. 

So here was Mr. Kalnesgs, still scowling 
and stern from the day’s fray, a little crum- 
pled and untidy in his business suit, and 
obviously prepared to be displeased with all 
that he saw or heard. Even so, introduc- 
tions were got through without any un- 
toward incident, and Mrs. Kalness at once 
marshaled everyone to the table. But after 
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they were seated there occurred one of 
those awkward little pauses that often hap- 
pen at such moments, when people are 
together with tremendous undeclared in- 
terest rioting beneath a surface of conven- 
tional ease and unconcern. It was at this 
juncture that kindly Mr. Lawrence, who 
from the placidity of his busy life and 
tolerant spirit had never perceived his 
host’s dislike of him, precipitated the first 
bad moment of the evening. 

“T’m mighty glad I’m going to have this 
boy of yours with me this summer, Kal- 
ness,” he said, beaming at Mr. Kalness’ 
severe countenance. “And you’ll not be 
disappointed in what he’ll get. Three 
months’ practical work will be worth six 
months at college.” 

Perhaps it was Mr. Lawrence’s immacu- 
late tailoring, the cheery redness of his 
round face, the assurance of his tone and 
the carefree way he was enjoying his soup 
that riled Mr. Kalness, who unconsciously 
felt the contrast with his own harassed, un- 
tidy appearance. 

He answered snappily: ‘“You’re mis- 
taken. Junior isn’t going with you. He’s 
to enter the factory as soon as school is 
over and learn the business from the ground 
up. And’’—raising his voice a trifle—‘“‘he’s 
not going to college.” 

Mr. Lawrence mildly stared at him. 

“Why—why, I thought—I  under- 
stood 4 

He became aware of his wife’s slipper 
bearing down painfully on his foot. 

“T don’t know what Junior has been tell- 
ing you,’’ went on Mr. Kalness disagree- 
ably, but with a feeling that he would 
repudiate this Lawrence patronage once 
and for all, ‘‘but he knows perfectly well 
what I decided. Didn’t you, Junior? An- 
swer me, sir!”’ 

“T don’t think we need to go into this 
now,’ said Mrs. Kalness, hoping to give 
pause to Mr. Kalness’ wrath. “It will 
hardly interest our guests.” 

Ordinarily Mr. Kalness would have de- 
sisted, for, in spite of his chin, he was no 
boor by intention. But the accumulations 
of the day were riding him hard. 

“Tt is of interest to one of our guests,” 
he replied acridly. ‘“‘Mr. Lawrence evi- 
dently has been misled by some statement 
of Junior’s. What did you tell Mr. Law- 
rence, Junior?” 

The Goodriches and Aline were sitting 
by with the pained and helpless expressions 
of those who are involuntary witnesses of a 
useless scene. At this second question of 
his father, Junior, who had turned first 
brick red with embarrassment, became 
white with the outrage of the attack. He 
lifted his head and looked at his father 
squarely. 

“T told Mr. Lawrence that I was going 
with him this summer, father, and I am. 
I’m not going into the factory now or at 
any other time.” 

Even Mr. Kalness realized that he had 
gone too far. With a steely “‘I’ll talk to 
you later, young man,” he returned to his 
dinner, ominous with righteous wrath. 

Mrs. Lawrence flung herself into the 
breach with trivial questions to Mrs. Good- 
rich concerning the trip, and Mrs. Good- 
rich answered animatedly. Mrs. Kalness, 
with what composure she could muster, 
joined in this conversation. Andrew and 
Aline began to talk quietly together, ob- 
livious of the others. Mr. Goodrich re- 
marked to Mr. Lawrence on the scandalous 
charges at service stations, and, until the 
soup was done, the table presented a scene 
of normal friendly chatter. Only Mr. Kal- 
ness sat, poking out his chin, his hate of 
the world growing with every minute. 

His second outburst came with the roast 
chicken. Mr. Kalness would have enjoyed 
a tussle with the carving knife and fork; it 
would have worked off some of his venom 
and restored his sense of power. When 
Martha appeared, therefore, with the 
chicken already carved, and offered it to 
him at the side, his sense of wrong became 
deeper. Had he not been defied and made 
a mock of at his own table by his son? And 
why was he, at the end of a nerve-racking, 
disappointing day, instead of dining in 
peace and comfort and quiet, entirely sur- 
rounded by strangers for whom he cared 
not tuppence ha’penny? Strangers, more- 
over, who were obviously not plain, self- 
made men with high principles, but fops in 
silly dinner coats. He began to be further 
aware of his surroundings. Confound it, 
there was no cloth on the table! Footless 
little doilies instead! And these flowers! 
And the salted nuts! And Aline’s candies! 
Why, it must have cost a fortune! This was 
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Joe Barron joined 


Members of the Elmwood 
Country Club are notably well 
groomed. It used to be alleged 
that shoe-laces were the only 
thing they didn’t insist on having 
custom made. 

But Joe Barron shattered that 
tradition. 

Soon after he became a mem- 
ber, comments were made on the 
smart style of his shirts; their 
flawless fit and finish. 

There was a mild sensation 
when he showed the Emery label. 

“I save enough on shirts to 
keep me in golf balls,” he said. 

So do all Elmwood men—now. 


Why Emery Shirts are equal 
to custom-made 

Pattern in each shirt perfectly balanc- 

ed—stripes matched in cuffs, front, etc. 


Different sleeve lengths. Sleeve plac- 
quets (buttoning above the cuff) to pre- 
vent gaping sleeve and make cuffs set 
right. 


Pre-shrunk neckbands. Nek-ban-tab 


for inserting collar button in back. 


Closely stitched seams. Clear pearl 
buttons. Unbreakable buttonholes. And 
many other refinements of finish. 


Emery Shirts are sold at better class 
shops—$2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and up. If 
there is no Emery dealer near you, we 
will see that you are served promptly 
on receipt of money order and name of 
your dealer. Give neckband size, sleeve 
length and color preferences. W. M. 
Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Makers of 
Emery Shirts, Philadelphia. 
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“Wedding Ring Senti- 
ment” is a delightful book- 
let of wedding ring lore—a 
compilation of quaint and 
ancient customs. A copy 
will be sent upon request. 
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orange blossom design, with its profound 
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master designers, not merely cut in 2# 3 
If you wish to enjoy the exclusiveness of 
the genuime orange blossom design on a 
ring whose wearing qualities are unap- 
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+, selection, the inner surface of the ring. 
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the way the money went that he slaved to 
get—in such trumpery superfluities! And 
his wife and daughter, dressed up like fash- 
ion plates! 

Mr. Kalness’ wrath overcame him and 
he verbally ran amuck. 

“We're putting on a great deal of style 
tonight, it seems to me,” he declaimed 
loudly, speaking to Mrs. Kalness. ‘‘ Flowers 
and candy and what not. I don’t under- 
stand’’—he was addressing Mr. Goodrich 
now—‘‘why women get so carried away 
with all this nonsense of doodads and fiddle- 
faddles for the table. I like my food before 
me, so I can see what I’m eating. This 
business of having stuff handed round 
doesn’t appeal to me. I’m a plain man, and 
I like to live in a plain way.” 

It was no use. His voice dominated. 
From that moment the dinner was a total 
loss. Mr. Kalness, in a monologue that 
could not be stopped by anything short of 
a gag, proceeded to inform the Goodrich 
family of his humble origin, to vaunt his 
early struggles and to sing a pean of praise 
for that rugged temperament that despises 
the refinements and elaborations of exist- 
ence. Also he inveighed against the ridicu- 
lous custom of assuming a veneer of elegance 
for guests. 

“Take me as I am—that’s my motto,” 
he declaimed. 

“Now, we don’t even keep a servant,” 
he boasted. ‘‘This woman who’s waiting 
on table is merely hired for the evening. My 
wife cooked this dinner.’’ And so on and so 
forth. 

The dinner became a wreck—a debacle. 
Aline’s eyes were shining with tears, and her 
mother was not far from them. Mr. and 
Mrs. Goodrich listened to their host with 
an expression of restrained distaste, which 
only inflamed him to further excesses of 
speech. Mrs. Lawrence was divided be- 
tween sympathy for Mrs. Kalness and a 
desire to murder Mr. Kalness. Deter- 
minedly, she kept up some small talk of 
her own at the other end of the table, and 
when he could, Mr. Lawrence aided her. 
The two boys sat silent, Junior biting his 
lips, young Robert puzzled. Mrs. Kalness 
made an effort to second Mrs. Lawrence, 
but she was afraid to go too far lest Mr. 
Kalness be driven to worse behavior. He 
was like a bad child on the rampage, rev- 
eling in his own exhibition of bad taste and 
bad temper. He couldn’t have stopped if 
he had tried, and he did not try. 

His masterpiece came inevitably with the 
return to the living room, where Mrs. Kal- 
ness had planned to serve the coffee. First, 
Mr. Kalness held up to ridicule the custom 
of having a thimbleful of coffee after dinner. 
What he liked was a full man’s-size cup 
right along with his meal! He intimated 
that those who did not agree with him were 
stuck-up nincompoops of the more la-de- 
dah sort. 

Then he saw that Grandpa Kalness’ pic- 
ture was not in its accustomed place. Look- 
ing about him for further perfidy, he missed 
the cuspidor. Mrs. Kalness watched his 
pouncing eyes and knew just what he was 
thinking, just knew what he was going to 
say. 

“‘T wonder,” she said swiftly, turning to 
Mrs. Goodrich, ‘if you wouldn’t like to go 
out to a movie. There’s a splendid little 
theater just two blocks down the avenue, 
and they’ve got a really wonderful film on 
tonight.”’ 

Alas, it was no avail. Mr. Kalness’ voice 
rang out with fatal clearness: ‘‘Why have 
you taken down the portrait of my father, 
Elizabeth? And what has become of my 
cuspidor? The only two things in the house 
that I ‘can really call my own, and’’—he 
opened the closet door, produced them in 
triumph—‘‘and you stick them away as if 
you were ashamed of them. I want my own 
things in their accustomed places.”’ 

He banged the cuspidor beside his chair 
and replaced Grandpa Kalness on the wall, 
taking down with a snort of distaste the 
modest framed print that had been hung 
there. He did this with an air of determina- 
tion so pronounced that he seemed to hang 
the picture and handle the cuspidor with 
his chin. He held the company and his 
family spellbound, hypnotized by the im- 
pact of his will. 

It was Mrs. Lawrence who finally spoke, 
as one who can bear no more. 

““Yes,”’ she said; ‘‘yes, let’s go to the 
movies.” 

There was a massed movement for hats 
and coats, and presently Mr. Kalness was 
left alone, his cuspidor by his side, Grandpa 
ane distorted features leering above 

im. 
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For a long time Mrs. Kalness lay awake, 
thinking—thinking. She had never thought 
so hard in all her life before. She saw the 
edifice of family unity that she had striven 
to build crumbling about her, torn down, 
devastated by her husband’s unwisdom 
and unrestraint. The children did not 
understand, they would not try to build it 
up again. Their father had turned alien to 
them. 

Nor would Herbert Kalness help her to 
replace what he had destroyed unless he 
could be made to see, very clearly, very 
exactly, what he had done to himself, to 
her, to all of them. Perhaps he had hurt 
himself most of all, and did not know it. 

Exhausted nature claimed its toll of Mr. 
Kalness. By some blessed miracle he over- 
slept and had no time at breakfast to do 
more than say to Junior, “I’ll talk to you 
this evening.”” And he had no time to utter 
his intended rebuke to his wife and daugh- 
ter for the display of meaningless costly 
extravagance of the night before. He 
simply bolted his food and ran, for he was 
perfectly certain that if he was not on hand 
when the factory got going it would fall 
into dust without a struggle. 

Mrs. Kalness therefore went to her day’s 
work in the shadow of impending dis- 
turbance, but she sent Junior off to school 
as cheerfully as she could. There was a 
little farewell note to Aline from Andrew, 
and a box of flowers, which fully engaged 
the girl’s attention. So Mrs. Kalness was 
free to think again. Yet try as she would 
she could form no definite plan of action. 
It seemed hopeless to try to reform Her- 
bert; so utterly hopeless. Her determina- 
tion sank farther and farther. Perhaps if 
she left it all alone it would work out, even 
as she had said to Junior. Oh, how she 
hated arow! Andif there was a row what 
benefit was it? It would only make every- 
thing worse, more intolerable. 

Justice told her that Mr. Kalness had 
no right to go unpunished for his behavior 
of the night before, any more than Robert, 
had he done something equally culpable. 
But she couldn’t spank him, she couldn’t 
deprive him of his allowance, because all 
allowances came from him originally. 

All day long she mulled over these things, 
turned and twisted them, lost in a maze of 
indecision and impulses. 

It was late afternoon, and dinner well 
under way, when the telephone rang. 
Robert went to the phone. He came back 
with a message. 

“It’s father. He says he’s bringing Mr. 
Havens and his wife home to dinner. He 
says he’s that big customer from Cleveland 
he’s been sort of uncertain about. But he 
said, mother’’—Robert’s round face crin- 
kled with laughter—‘‘he says we needn’t 
put on company airs for them, that they’re 
plain people, just like we are.” 

So Mr. Kalness’ anger was not abated. 
Mrs. Kalness stared at her son and pon- 
dered. Robert laughed again. 

“Don’t you think father’s kind of funny, 
mother? Didn’t you think he was kind of 
ridiculous last night, acting so? I wanted 
to laugh all the time—I couldn’t help it. 
I don’t believe if he knew how funny he 
was he’d go on like that.” 

Out of the mouths of—but you could 
hardly call Robert a babe or a suckling. 
It went through Mrs. Kalness’ vision— 
last night, with Mr. Kalness berserk, Mrs. 
Lawrence’s pity, the Goodriches’ well-bred 
amazement and disgust, Junior’s white 
face, Aline’s tears, her own bitterness. If 
he knew how funny he was! And now he 
had delivered himself into her hands! 
Mrs. Kalness stiffened. Beneath the pleas- 
ant roundness of her chin she felt a squared 
determination as powerful as ever her hus- 
band’s had been. She turned slowly and 
looked about her. Then she began to give 
commands. 

“Junior, you and Aline go into the living 
room and take all the covers off the furni- 
ture and fold them up and put them in the 
closet. Then go upstairs and change your 
clothes. Junior, you put on your old base- 
ball shirt and your overalls. Aline, you 
put on that gingham you use for house- 


cleaning.” 
“But, mother—mother ——’”’ 
“Don’t argue! Do as I say! Robert, 


you help me.” 

While they dazedly did her bidding she 
and Robert stripped the dinner table, al- 
ready set. She brought out an old red-and- 
white cloth, faded and patched, kitchen 
dishes, ancient bone-handled knives and 
forks that had been Grandma Kalness’. 
She hurried upstairs and slipped off her 
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afternoon dress of challis and donned a 
dilapidated, faded calico and an apron of 
ticking. While she was about it she twisted 
her hair back tight and plain, and pinned 
her collar with a safety pin. She marshaled 
Robert out of his school suit into overalls 
and khaki shirt to match Junior’s. 

Presently she came downstairs and be- 
held the living room in all its primitive 
hideosity of golden oak and plush. It went 
beyond her hopes of it. 

“Plain!”’ she exclaimed. ‘Plain! If he 
wants it plain, he’ll have it plain! Take 
down the curtains too!” 

“Doesn’t it look awful?” said Aline, 
gazing about her with shocked eyes. ‘I 
didn’t realize how terrible the furniture is 
till I’ve seen it like this.” 

But Mrs. Kalness did not hear her. She 
was running upstairs to the attic, opening 
atrunk. She brought down a pair of vases 
painted with magenta roses, an album in 
embossed blue leather, a clock of rococo 
gilt. These she added to the living-room 
adornments. 

“Tf I’d known about it earlier I’d have 
had pork and beans for dinner,” she said, 
intoxicated by her madness. “As it is, I’ll 
get out that old set of casters, and cut the 
bread in chunks. Plain? It’ll be plain!” 

The three children looked at her in awe, 
but they were silent in the presence of such 
revolution. Their mother—their own sweet 
gentle little mother to go suddenly mad 
like this—it was more than they could 
understand. Only Robert stifled a giggle, 
Tonight, he foresaw, was going to be even 
funnier than last night. 

Mrs. Kalness snatched off the linen nap- 
kins and rummaged in her box of picnic 
supplies for gaudy paper ones. Then, just 
as the bell rang for the arrival of Mr. Kal- 
ness and his friends, she hurried into the 
living room, with one majestic gesture 
cleared the most prominent table and on it 
placed, in solitary splendor, the high and 
bulging brass cuspidor. 

“There!” she said, and turned to meet 
her husband. 

To Mr. Kalness’ unsuspecting eyes was 
revealed his family, looking like a group 
of hobos; his home, qualified as’ leading 
exhibit of a museum of bad taste. The one 
thing good that might have been said was 
that everything was clean. 

“Elizabeth,” he began feebly, “what ——” 

But Mrs. Kalness had advanced and 
snatched the leading réle, even as he had 
done the night before. 

‘So glad to meet you,” she said, seizing 


Mrs. Havens’ hand. “And you too.” 
This to Mr. Havens. “Come right in and 
sit down. Dinner’ll be on the table in a 


few minutes. We’ve got no cook, you 
know. I do all my own work. We’re plain 
people, as Mr. Kalness no doubt told you.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Havens were revealed as 
inoffensive and colorless. Never having 
seen Mr. Kalness’ home before, they were 
not overwhelmed, though plainly amused 
and surprised. Mrs. Havens looked about 
her, eyed the cuspidor questioningly, 
shrugged her shoulders ever so slightly; 
but she was not a snobbish soul, and this 
loquacious, poorly dressed woman rather 
intrigued her fancy. 

Mr. Havens registered a little wonder 
that a man with such an apparently pros- 
perous business should live so meanly, but 
who was he to judge? 
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The one person who struggled with 


emotions too big to express, too amazing 
to shape into utterance, was Mr. Kalness. 
From rage to rage he went, even as Dante 
descended into various levels of the inferno. 
But for once he kept it to himself. Before 
James Havens he could not speak what was 
on his mind, choking in his throat. 

Not that he had much chance. Mrs. 
Kalness was preéminent. She talked on 
and on, blithely, shamelessly, exposingly. 
She brought her guests out to that terrible 
dinner table without a quiver of excite- 
ment, though for a moment she was afraid 
that Mr. Kalness would be stricken with 
apoplexy when he beheld it. 

All through the meal she talked on— 
and on. Mostly of how costly everything 
was; of how she utilized the cheapest cuts 
of meat, and saved the drippings and the 
bread crumbs; of how fortunate it was that 
her family was fond of stew. From this 
she went on to other economies! Told of 
how she had painted the woodwork and 
papered the walls of the room they were 
in; of doing her own sewing; gave Mrs. 
Havens her method of dyeing lace in de- 
tail; and then, seeing revolt in Mr. Kal- 
ness’ face, switched blandly to his own 
story and retold it, word for word, as he 
had vaunted himself the night before—his 
childhood, boyhood and youth, evolving 
into Mr. Kalness the plain man, sitting 
now at the head of his table and looking as 
if he had been smitten with some swift and 
destroying disease, so pale and drawn were 
his features, so uncomfortable his manner. 
Mrs. Kalness did not spare him. She held 
the mirror up to him relentlessly. Such 
efforts as he made to break in or stop her 
she overrode. 

At dessert time she did not change the 
plates or offer clean forks, but served the 
excellent pie—which had been on the table 
during the entire meal—on the plates from 
which they had been eating, with the re- 
mark: “It saves so much dishwashing, not 
changing plates. We don’t go in for doo- 
dads and fiddle-faddles. We’re plain 
people, as I said.” 

They returned, after the meal, to the 
living room, and Mrs. Kalness placed 
chairs around the table whereon the cuspi- 
dor shone in solitary splendor. Mr. Kal- 
ness snatched it off, thrust it into obscurity 
beneath his chair. By that act it was evi- 
dent that his nerve was broken. This 
unexpected and complete revolt of Mrs. 
Kalness, the dutiful, the peaceful, the sub- 
missive, had him, in sporting parlance, on 
the ropes. 

But when the Havens, murmuring ex- 
cuses, had left— which they did very 
shortly—Mrs. Kalness was aware that the 
real battle was on. She did not flinch. 

“Children,” she said, ‘“‘go on up to bed.” 

Then she faced her husband. She had 
never studied tactics, but something 
warned her that her part was to attack 
first, attack quickly and attack with all her 
strength. 

“‘How do you like it, Herbert?” she be- 
gan. ‘“‘How do you like plainness, now 
you’ve got it in full measure? How do you 
think it looks when all of us go in for it, and 
cram it down the throats of strangers, and 
make it our sole topic of conversation, our 
sole motif of life?”’ 

Mr. Kalness sat looking at her, as one 
who does not credit his sight or hearing. 
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is the middle name of the whole business— 
come from four groups. They are the 
shippers, who want lower rates and better 
facilities; the labor unions, which demand 
higher wages and a larger part in the opera- 
tion and government of the railroads; the 
railway executives, who maintain that they 
are required to operate under impossible 
conditions; and finally the general public, 
which is the most important factor of all, 
because it supplies the financial lifeblood of 
operation. Each of these groups will now 
have its day in court, so to speak. 

What might be called the railroad point 
of view differs only in the temper of attitude 
toward regulation. As in most things in 
life, there are two extremes. The out-and- 
out reactionary position is expressed in the 
following composite utterance gathered 
from many Eastern sources: 

“Regulation makes it impossible for the 
roads to be managed in accordance with 
sound business principles and realize a sat- 
isfactory return on the investment. The 
railroads are like a horse that has been 
starved, hobbled and beaten. 

“The railroads are starved because they 
cannot secure necessary revenue. What 
revenues they obtain are depleted by fre- 
quent reductions ordered by government 
authorities. Expenses are increased by 
Federal and state laws, including wage 
awards, restrictions and working condi- 
tions. A railroad is not free to adjust its 
sales prices along commercial lines as any 
other successful business must, and it is not 
permitted to earn a maximum return on 
investment as an annual income. This 
gives no opportunity for accumulating a 
surplus in good years to carry over bad 

ears. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that there 
has been an actual investment of more than 
$7,000,000,000 in road and equipment since 
1908, the net railway operating income 
realized is little higher than in 1908. This 
is due to higher wages, taxes and other 
costs largely resulting from legislative reg- 
ulation. This situation is largely responsible 
for deficiencies that now exist. 

“The inevitable result of inflexible com- 
mission rate making is to deal with analo- 
gies and comparative earning per ton mile 
instead of a commercial adjustment suited 
to localities and conditions of each specific 
traffic. In a word, rates are too rigid. 

‘Private capital is practically on strike 
against making any new investment in 
American railroads that does not involve 
virtually a lien on the property. No new 
money has been raised by the issuance of 
common stock since 1915, and practically 
none in the last ten years. With existing 
rates and costs, railroad managers as a 
whole cannot make the business earn a re- 
turn satisfactory to the existing investors 
or attractive to new investors.”’ 


Results of Excessive Interference 


“What the critics of American railroads 
do not understand is that there is a funda- 
mental difference between the British and 
the American situation. In England the 
problem is settled. Existing mileage is 
adequate; there is a fixed income; heavy 
new expenditures are eliminated. The 
lines are merged in four great groups. In 
the United States not only are our lines de- 
pleted but immense new construction is 
needed. All this requires money. Regula- 
tion does not raise money. The public 
confidence in the railroads must be restored 
if we are to revive our credit, and this can 
only be done through an unthrottled opera- 
tion that shows returns. 

“Regulative legislation has stifled initia- 
tive and made the average official a routi- 
neer. It deprives responsible managers of 
the exercise of authority and business dis- 
cretion and transfers it to regulating boards. 
The present theory of regulation is that the 
railroad is a wild animal that needs to be 
caged, when in reality it is a useful beast of 
burden that should be encouraged, well fed, 
well treated and regarded as a friend. 

“The Railroad Labor Board invites rather 
than repels strife. As a matter of fact, 
railroad employes are rapidly promoting 
the cause of government ownership through 
friction and inefficiency. Excessive inter- 
ference has impaired employe loyalty. 
Summed up, the only two possible alterna- 
tives ahead of the railroads are out-and-out 
government ownership or a return to wider 
latitude under private ownership.” 


E FUTURE OF THE RAILROADS 


As you travel west from the Atlantic sea- 
board you encounter a more liberal state of 
mind among high-placed railroad execu- 
tives. At Chicago, which marks the divid- 
ing line between the reaction of the East 
and the more acquiescent attitude of the 
West, the head of a system declared him- 
self to me in this fashion: 

“Before the World War, regulation was 
so intense that it meant strangulation and 
confiscation. The public was not satisfied 
with the values placed upon the railroads, 
and believed that the securities represented 
a large amount of water and determined 
not to pay rates that would give a return on 
such watered value. The result was the 
Valuation Act, which required the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to determine 
the value of the roads. This valuation— 
$18,900,000,000—demonstrated that most 
of the roads are not overcapitalized. 

“No one need be told at this late day 
that the extravagance and concessions of 
Federal control contributed largely to the 
disintegration of the American railroad. I 
say this in no sense of criticism, because the 
war had to be won, and there could be no 
suspension of traffic. But the public must 
keep in mind that the present extraordinary 
cost of operation, especially in the labor end, 
grew out of an emergency over which the 
railroads as such had no control.” 


Meddle, Meddle, Toil and Trouble 


“What most people do not realize is that 
during the war period practically every 
business in the country made some money, 
and the money so made helped to meet the 
heavy losses that came in the liquidation 
period. The railroad corporations were not 
allowed to make any war profits, because 
the Government took them and paid in 
rental only the average earnings for the 
three years preceding, thus allowing no re- 
turn for the usual increase in business. In 
the face of this the roads were required to 
pay the war increase in taxes. 

“One handicap of the railroads is the 
crushing weight of taxation. In 1911 the 
total of Federal and State taxes paid by 
the roads was $98,626,848. In 1922 they had 
risen to $305,000,000. Remembering that 
a railroad has no resources except receipts 
from its rates, these taxes are a heavy and 
rapidly increasing charge laid on the rail- 
roads that must be passed on to the public. 
In the end, every dollar of these taxes must 
be paid by the shipper. There is no other 
place from which the money can come. 
Such economy as would enable public au- 
thorities either to reduce railroad taxation, 
or at worst prevent it from advancing, is 
necessary to the general prosperity. 

“After the war the country began to get 
restless under transportation conditions. 
People missed the ordinary courtesy to 
which they were accustomed; they grew 
alarmed over the growing cost to the Gov- 
ernment of the railroad machine; they be- 
came convinced that the old system gave 
better results than the new one. The result 
was the Transportation Act, changing the 
function of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which had formerly been charged 
mainly with protecting the rights of the 
public, and making it for the first time 
the protector of the roads as well. It is the 
only comprehensive and constructive piece 
of legislation yet enacted by Congress to 
cover the whole railroad situation. 

“The big problem of the American rail- 
roads today is financial. The country is 
growing and the railroads must grow with 
it. Some years ago, when James J. Hill 
said that the roads should spend $500,000,- 
000 a year, people thought he was insane. 
Three times this sum is necessary today for 
double track, multipower and equipment. 
The roads must not only spend but they 
must earn. If we cannot earn more than 
4.5 per cent on an average we cannot live. 
Failure to earn this means government 
ownership with the public paying still larger 
taxes to meet the deficit. 

“The Transportation Act gives us some 
degree of elbow room. I am convinced that 
it should be given a fair chance. But we 
cannot have this fair chance if there is con- 
tinual meddling before the measure has 
been given an opportunity to prove its 
efficacy. What the American railroads need 
more than anything else is to be let alone 
for a time.” 

Now let us get the-liberal sentiment as 
expressed to me by the head of one of the 
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most powerful systems operating in the 
Northwest. He said: 

“Though most railroad executives be- 
lieve that improvements could be made in 
the present Transportation Act, very few, 
and they are confined to the East, want to 
return to the days of unrestricted railroad 
operation. Whether they want to or not, 
the majority believe it futile even to talk of 
such a thing. Any attempt to obtain modi- 
fications of the act that would make it more 
favorable to the railroads would probably 
result in a law less satisfactory than the 
present one. The law should be permitted 
to operate without any change for at least 
two years longer. 

“In reality there is no railroad problem. 
Like every other business, it is working out 
its own salvation. Many details will have 
to be settled by adjustment rather than 
regulation, and many others by the slower 
process of cut-and-fit experience. The es- 
sential thing now and for some years to 
come is to secure stability. Let the troubled 
waters settle before we try to look too far 
into the depths. This is the view of the 
railroads of the Northwest, and I believe it 
to be the view of most of the managements 
the country over. 

‘“Any wholesome and final adjustment of 
the general railroad situation on the basis 
of equal justice to all presents three as- 
pects—legislation, finance, and wages and 
working conditions of employes. The rail- 
roads and the public interest may be ruined 
or conserved as these three factors are ad- 
justed. 

“There is no need of rehearsing the past 
troubles of the railroads. It is worth stat- 
ing, however, that the whole development 
of the East and the Northwest is the crea- 
tion of railroad expansion. The great accu- 
mulation of values represented by railroad 
property is a trifle when compared with the 
value of the land improvements, mineral 
and timber wealth, and the products of the 
soil that would still be useless to man or 
nonexistent had the railroads not come. 
The clash between the railroads and the 
public, as more revenue for extensions was 
demanded on one side and better terms for 
the farmers and business men on the other, 
was inevitable. 

“The principal task of the railroads to- 
day is to make the best of existing condi- 
tions, and this means that we must give 
the Transportation Act a fair chance. It is 
founded on the just principle that railroad 
rates must return a fair rate of profit on the 
ascertained value of the property. If this is 
denied, rail transportation must eventually 
cease. The Transportation Act fixed the 
rate of return at 6 per cent for the two 
years ending March 1, 1922. At the present 
time the rate is 5.75 per cent. It remains to 
be proved if, under excessive cost of opera- 
tion, including increasing labor cost and 
the crushing burden of taxation, this can 
be earned.”’ 


Cold:Shouldered by Investors 


“In view of the widespread complaint, 
especially among farmers, that rates are 
excessive, let me point out that the aver- 
age freight rate for the whole country, the 
lowest in the world, is now 50 per cent 
higher than the average rate during the 
period from 1900 to 1910. In July, 1922, 
the average increase of the wholesale price 
of all commodities as compared with the 
same period was 79 per cent. Most of the 
staples of life increased much more than 
this. The rise in the cost of coal, due to the 
coal strike, alone cost the railroads $17,500,- 
000 additional in one month. The cost of 
railroad service to the public has advanced 
less since the prewar period than that of 
any other commodity. 

‘‘A declining rate of return on rail- 
road capital—and the railroads today are 
$1,000,000,000 short of what the Interstate 
Commerce Commission designated a fair 
return—is more serious than most people 
suppose. Extensions and betterments ag- 
gregating $1,000,000,000 a year are needed 
all over the country. If this new capital is 
not put in, the railroad machine will go to 
pieces. The new money must be met by 
increased capitalization, for the present 
system of financing entirely by bond issues 
cannot continue. 

“Tf the roads are to sell stock they must 
make returns attractive to the investor. 
It is undesirable that railroad capitaliza- 
tion should increase continually, because it 
continues fixed charges, and these fixed 
charges can only be met by increased rates. 
Thus no matter how you start in a railroad 
discussion you always land up at the rate, 
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(Continued from Page 102) 

So much for the general attitude. Now 
let us see what representative individuals 
have to say. Here is the point of view of a 
big manufacturer in New England, which 
expresses what thousands of other Amer- 
icans feel: 

‘There are three partners in the railroad 
business—the public, the shareholder and 
the worker. I put the public first, because 
up to this time it has been last. The Govern- 
ment is the trustee of these three, because 
railroads are built on the public domain 
and are entirely in the public service. 
Any formula that is applied to the condi- 
tion of any railroad or all railroads must 
necessarily be based on equal consideration 
for the three partners. 

“Ror many years the shareholder wanted 
it all, and with the Wall Street speculator 
he got it all. Lately the workers have 
wanted it all, and with the war emergency 
they got everything. The public is more 
modest than these. It wants only its third. 
It is now able to analyze legislation and 
manipulation in transportation matters. It 
trusts the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and some railroad presidents, but it 
fears the political influence of the railroad 
workers on the Government. Its hope is in 
transportation executives who understand 
the public, and in legislators who put the 
public interest above selfish political ambi- 
tions.” 

From a Southern business man who has 
large agricultural interests I got this con- 
structive suggestion, which was echoed in 
many quarters: 

‘‘Poor management is responsible for a 
large percentage of railroad failures; but, 
on the other hand, the roads have been 
hampered to such an extent by adverse 
legislation that they are caught between 
the devil and the deep sea. They should 
have more initiative so as to give an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of individualism. 
The present drastic regulation is a hindrance 
rather than a help. 

““My theory is that the railroads should 
be supervised by the United States Govern- 
ment in very much the same way as na- 
tional banks are supervised. Such control 
is constructive and not confiscatory. Legiti- 
mate return is encouraged and no ban 
placed upon initiative. The result is that 
national banks have the confidence of the 
public.” 

Still another suggestion of deep and far- 
reaching significance. is this one, which, I 
might add, is the view of many bankers 
and progressive merchants in the East and 
West: 

“To make the operation of our railroads 
successful, new financing for extensions, 
rolling stock and other improvements is be- 
coming increasingly vital. Until the fear of 
radical legislation on the part of Congress is 
removed, and the policy of noninterference 
beyond certain well defined and perhaps 
necessary regulation is adopted, this new 
financing will be extremely difficult, as 
railroad investment today offers nothing 
attractive to the public.” 


Sane Public Ownership 


“That the public is interested in the 
railroads is evidenced by the large number 
of shareholders in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, for example. This invest- 
ment by the public should go further and 


include investment by railroad employes in. 


the securities of the company they serve. 
This plan has been exceedingly successful 
in the United States Steel Corporation. It 
gives the worker a concrete interest in the 
corporation’s affairs. 

‘Furthermore, the railroads may well 
profit by the system adopted by the many 
public-service corporations that sell stock 
to their customers, which provides insurance 
against radical and unfair legislation. If 
the railroads would encourage the pur- 
chase of their stocks and bonds throughout 
the local communities they serve they 
would institute a sane public ownership 
that would result in good service on the one 
hand and a fair profit on the other. In 
these circumstances there would bea change 
in public sentiment for the benefit of all 
concerned.” 

That there is a widespread sympathy 
with the railroads’ financial plight is shown 
by the following comment, which is likewise 
the Wall Street state of mind: 

“The principal difficulty with the rail- 
roads is lack of profit. Under supervision 
but not regulation, there must be restored 
to railroad managers the right to fix rates 
and control costs, including theall-important 
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item of labor. Competition between sys- 
tems would take care of the rate, and the 
general market supply and demand would 
take care of costs. Thus afforded the possi- 
bility of profit, the roads could themselves 
solve their credit difficulties and once more 
attract men of first-class ability, which 
they are not now doing in their younger 
employes.”’ 

A characteristic comment that reflects 
widespread sentiment is this one from a 
man conspicuous in public life: 

“There are worse interferences with the 
railroads than the butting in of politicians. 
There is, for one thing, the interference of 
the banker who wants his rake-off regard- 
less of public service or the treatment of 
the men who operate the railroads. Then 
you have the protests of manufacturers’ 
organizations or groups of interests, which 
fight any raise in rates or the adoption of a 
new rule that affects their business. The 
plain truth is that everybody wants the 
railroads to succeed at somebody else’s 
expense. They are willing to have every- 
body’s rates increased but their own.” 

The real sore spot in the situation, how- 
ever, is in the relation between the railroads 
and the farmer. To this friction is attribut- 
able a considerable degree of the hostility 
towards the carriers. The agriculturists’ 
grievance—again the composite view—is 
best expressed in this fashion: 

‘Agriculture has always borne the larger 
part of the essential cost of transportation; 
first because the farmer cannot always se- 
lect his location entirely with respect to 
market; and second because he is required 
to pay freight both coming and going. 
Reliable and cheap transportation is essen- 
tial to agriculture, since it is only through 
the easy flow of products that consumption 
is encouraged and the market expanded.” 


A Bad System 


“Railroad service to the farmer means 
car supply, facilities at his local station and 
quick schedules, especially on perishable 
freight. These services have been main- 
tained very much better by some lines than 
by others; but in the main service as the 
farmer knows and realizes it has depre- 
ciated very rapidly in recent years. It 
was depreciating before the war; it depre- 
ciated more during the war; and but little 
advance in service improvements has since 
been made. It is unfortunate that as the 
service depreciated freight tariffs went up 
and the farmer’s prices went down. 

“Tt will probably never be known how 
large a part our freight rates have played in 
the agricultural depression, because the in- 
crease in rates occurred almost simultane- 
ously with the decline in prices. The whole 
rate-making system is wrong. A new pro- 
gram must be evolved that will adjust 
rates to the general business conditions. 

“Not only are rates too high but there is 
a shortage of cars that works serious hard- 
ship with the farmer. This shortage, com- 
bined with inefficient operating methods, 
causes almost incalculable loss on livestock 
and perishable products. If the roads made 
any pretense towards fairness in their set- 
tlements for such losses the attitude of the 
shipper would be materially better than it 
is. But when the farmer is met with indif- 
ference on the part of the carrier his atti- 
tude becomes the more antagonistic. 

“We farmers do not advocate govern- 
ment ownership, because we do not believe 
it would remedy the situation. We have 
not forgotten the almost $1,500,000,000 
deficit accruing from government operation 
during the war. We have no reason to, be- 
lieve that a government-directed service 
would be better than the present system. 
In fact there is every reason to believe that 
it would be worse, because there is now no 
impelling patriotic motive for service such 
as existed during the war. 

‘Farmers, by and large, are not unrea- 
sonable when they understand conditions. 
We know that the roads have been badly 
throttled and have struggled against many 
handicaps. It is now squarely up to the 
railroads to render service at a reasonable 
rate, which does not mean a confiscatory 
rate. Every farmer will admit that the 
carriers must have cost of transportation 
plus a reasonable profit. This granted, a 
policy of public enlightenment will correct 
any misapprehension on the part of the 
farmer towards the railroad.” 

Now let us see how the railroads answer 
the complaint of the farmer in the words of 
the head of a great Northwest system: 

“No one can dispute the fact that our 
heaviest complaints on rates and service 
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come from agricultural communities. The 
reason, however, does not lie in high freight 
rates but in low prices for farm products. 
The fundamental cause of the farmer’s 
trouble in 1921 was not railroad tariffs, but 
overproduction and inflation. 

“Farming has probably suffered more 
from deflation than any other American 
interest. In the mad boom after the war the 
price of farm land doubled and in some 
eases quadrupled. The farm owner can no 
more expect to make a profit calculated on 
this artificial figure than a munition factory 
could anticipate wartime dividends in a 
period of peace. The agricultural situation 
is improving. The wheat, corn, rye and 
potato crops for 1922 had a market value 
of $500,000,000 in excess of that of 1913. 
Present rail rates on farm products are rela- 
tively reasonable. With the ample rural 
credit now provided, and with codperative 
marketing organizations under way, the 
farmer should not find existing rates a 
heavy burden. A crippled transportation 
system would cost him much more.” 

The preceding reference to government 
ownership leads to a phase that cannot be 
ignored. Everywhere the radical agitator 
and the disgruntled labor leader point to 
public ownership as the panacea for trans- 
portation ills. Ask the railroad executive 
and he at once maintains that it would 
mean bankruptcy of the national Treasury 
and the transfer of government by a de- 
mocracy to government by a bureaucracy. 

The important point of view, however, is 
that of the average man, who, let it be 
emphasized again, owns the railroads, and 
who has the ultimate interest and responsi- 
bility. Out of a census of opinion taken in 
practically every section of the United 
States it is evident that the great mass of 
the American public is opposed to govern- 
ment ownership. A codrdinated point of 
view reads: 

“Government ownership is unthinkable. 
The United States has not yet recovered 
from the effects of the short but disastrous 
experiment with Federal operation during 
the war. It led to a carnival of waste and 
inefficiency on the one hand, and ruinous 
exploitation of labor by labor on the other. 
Most of the evils from which the railroads 
are suffering today may be traced back to 
the wartime operation, which increased 
overhead cost to a degree that would well- 
nigh overwhelm any ordinary industry. 

“Government ownership would mean 
the organization of railroad labor into one 
big union that could walk out on a mo- 
ment’s notice, paralyze traffic, and with it 
the industry of the nation. Equally de- 
structive would be the building up of the 
political machine that might become strong 
enough to menace our form of government. 
With the creation of this political organ 
would come an orgy of extravagance as ex- 
pressed in reckless expenditures for stations, 
branch lines and other unnecessary con- 
struction. The slogan The Government 
Will Pay has never offered any incentive 
to economy. It is much worse than the 
inducement for waste held out to the indis- 
criminate issue of tax-exempt securities. 

“Equally important is the additional 
burden that government ownership would 
place upon the taxpayer, who is already 
mulcted nearly to economic extinction. 
The deficit of about $1,500,000,000 during 
the twenty-six months of Federal operation 
is a hint of what is likely to happen if it 
had become permanent.” 


Unregulated Labor 


“Finally, government ownership of the 
railroads would inevitably lead to national- 
ization of coal mines and public utilities; 
and almost before the nation would realize 
it we would be in the midst of a disastrous 
adventure in socialization as fatal to Amer- 
ica as it has been to Russia.” 

Turn to labor and another acute angle of 
the railroad problem is exposed. Every 
interest affected expresses dissatisfaction 
over the machinery of wage control and 
strike prevention. To reproduce opinion 
about the Railroad Labor Board would fill 
a book. Perhaps the best definition of the 
general attitude is in these words from a 
disinterested source: 

“The principal difficulties arise from the 
tripartite structure of the board, from its 
detachment from the rate-making body, and 
especially from the fact that the Trans- 
portation Act did, not originally contem- 
plate that the Government would be a 
universal wage fixer. It was the assumption 
that the Labor Board would only function 
in case of a major threat of stoppage in 
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of suggestions. With transportation, as with 
practically every other agency that touches 
the public purse or service, everybody has 
his own particular brand of panacea. 

On the railroad side it ranges from a 
demand for full and final power to make 
rates, wages and securities to a restriction 
of the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over tariffs so that in a 
general way the functions shall be limited 
to enforcement of rules to prevent rebates, 
discrimination and unduly burdensome 
measures regarding rates. The average 
business man feels that there can be no 
solution and no future for the railroads 
without the establishment of a proper rela- 
tion of service between railroads, water- 
ways and motor transport; but first of all, 
the creation of a definite line of policy 
among railroad executives themselves. 

Upon three procedures most forward- 
looking people agree. The first is that the 
Transportation Act, with whatever virtues 
or defects it embodies, should be given an 
ample opportunity to prove itself to be the 
Magna Charta of the railroads, or other- 
wise. No one can doubt that the destiny of 
the roads is bound up in it. General senti- 
ment is embodied in this expression: 

“The railway situation that the Con- 
gress of December, 1923, will face will be so 
different from the problem faced by the 
Congress of 1922 that national common 
sense, based upon general improvement in 
traffic, will prevent radical amendment of 
the Transportation Act.” 


The Group Idea 


The second is for the merging of existing 
lines into a series of powerful groups. The 


. Transportation Act provides for voluntary 


consolidation, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has already mapped 
out a tentative program for nineteen sys- 
tems. Through such a process, credit, 
which is one of the principal anxieties of 
the roads today, would be consolidated and 
the present costly overhead reduced. Of 
course, every road, and especially the 
stronger ones, has its own idea about con- 
solidation. The big lines naturally shrink 
from assuming the burden of the weaker 
sisters. These, however, are matters for 
technical adjudication. The bigger fact is, 
and popular opinion supports it, that there 
are too many individual roads, and the 
constant defections of the smaller ones con- 
tribute largely to the inefficient service that 
is the root of most of the existing dissatis- 
faction. In the end the railroad problem in 
the United States is not one of rates but of 
service. 

One aspect of the proposed consolidation 
is worth pointing out in the words of a well- 
informed observer, who said: 

“Some roads will demand mergers, and 
the effect will be to force a situation where 
competition will compel a nation-wide sys- 
tem of consolidations. Thus where Con- 
gress has made mergers voluntary the 
practical effect will be to make them com- 
pulsory. To illustrate: A general cut in 
agricultural-commodity rates would ruin 
some of the so-called agricultural railroads. 
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If these latter roads were linked up with 
what are known as industrial roads the dis- 
tribution of load would be such as to per- 
mit agricultural-rate reduction. In other 
words, mergers offer the best promise of 
rate relief for the farmer, and he is the prin- 
cipal sore spot in the situation.” 

The third remedy touches every interest, 
and especially the two vital factors of the 
investor and the shipper. It is the recom- 
mendation of the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities, which has 
the approval of the Washington Adminis- 
tration and is now before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. I can best 
state the case in the words of one of its 
principal advocates: 

“One reason for the breakdown of the 
railroads and the widespread criticism of 
them is that the executives have not re- 
garded the railroads as a national system 
but as a system of hundreds of different 
units competing with one another on the 
basis of high-degree competition. The re- 
sults are periodic transportation panics, 
which bring embargoes, congestions and 
priority orders. These are largely due to 
the failure to stabilize the purchase and 
acquirement of necessary equipment, espe- 
cially freight cars. 

“To make a parallel: The railroad situa- 
tion today resembles the financial situation 
prior to 1913. Our money system was 
rigid; Wall Street was the center of power, 
and costly panics were recurrent. With the 
adoption of the Federal Reserve Act finance 
was demobilized in one way and mobilized 
in another. The old Wall Street autocracy 
crumbled; a greater degree of elasticity in 
rates and money was provided and the 
hazard of periodic panic minimized. 

“‘What transportation needs today is a 
duplication of the Federal Reserve banking 
plan, such as is sponsored by the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad Securi- 
ties. It provides for the establishment of 
a central clearing-house agency of and by 
the railroads themselves, authenticated by 
Congress and supervised by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It is not to be a 
superagency but a sole agency of the rail- 
roads, nonprofit-making in character, that 
will require the railroad managements to get 
together on a program of joint action.” 


The Hope of the Future 


“The plan is to make a survey of equip- 
ment needs and develop plans for transpor- 
tation requirements, avoiding duplications 
as well as deficiencies in all classes of 
freight cars. Roads unable to finance their 
requirements will be supplied with the nec- 
essary equipment. A large part of the 
350,000 bad-order cars of the summer of 
1922, for example, could have been rebuilt 
under the system and the costly car short- 
age largely avoided. The whole aim is to 
pool equipment with a view of preventing 
transportation panics in precisely the same 
way that the Federal Reserve system pre- 
vents financial dislocations. 

“Tt is proposed to have this central 
agency—the National Railway Service 
Corporation—managed by twenty-four 
trustees, twelve of them railroad managers 
and the remaining twelve representatives 
of the great investment institutions, such as 
life-insurance companies and savings banks, 
but not bankers. Institutional investors 
hold among them nearly $3,000,000,000 
worth of railroad bonds out of a total of 
$14,000,000,000 of assets. Moreover, they 
represent the savings and insurance funds 
of the 35,000,000 Americans who own these 
institutions. These institutional investors 
represent the hope of future railroad 
finance. By sponsoring and regulating rail- 
road traffic they can give integrity to in- 
vestment and standardization to service.” 

I know of no better way of rounding out 
this survey of the railroad situation than to 
express the conviction felt by the great 
bulk of the public, which, in the end, has 
the largest stake in the fate of transporta- 
tion. It is: 

“Like America herself, the railroads need 
a rest from agitation and investigation in- 
spired by political self-interest. Govern- 
ment ownership is unthinkable, because. it 
means waste and inefficiency. The hope of 
the country lies in private ownership and 
operation, linked with a definite and co- 
ordinated plan of action. This means 
service, and service in turn provides the un- 
failing antidote for political capitalization of 
discontent.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
American articles by Mr. Marcosson. The next will 
be devoted to taxation, 
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The Economy 
of Shock “Prevention 


CAR pounded constantly by the shock and vibration of 

rough roads is a short-lived car—and an expensive one 
torun. That is why so many of the great corporations equip 
the fleets their sales and service men use with Hassler Shock 
Absorbers. They realize, as do the automotive engineers, and 
most experienced motorists, that no leaf spring can fully 
protect the car unless it is equipped with devices to prevent 
violent spring action. 


Cost figures show that Hasslers pay well—that each set 
bought saves several times its cost in repairs, in tire wear 
and car depreciation. And, of course, they save the strength 
and energy of the men and make them more efficient workers. 


Hassler Shock Absorbers are produced in one of the largest 
and most modern plants in the world devoted exclusively to 
shock absorbers. It has a capacity of 1,000 sets a day and 1s 
supervised by an exceptional force of shock absorber engineers 
and production specialists. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC., Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


Rozert H. Hassier, Lrp., Hamilton, Ontario 


Hassler Shock Absorbers are for sale throughout the country 
Wholesale stocks are carried at the following Distributing Offices 
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J. W. PICKAVANT & CO.,, LTD., Birmingham, England, for British Isles 
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with the supper dishes. An’ I guess you 
know my word’s good.” 

Mattler’s brain caught at the words. 
Laird’s housekeeper didn’t know he’d gone 
out again. On a night like this nobody 
could have seen him crossing the fields, and 
the driving snow must have blotted out the 
tracks almost as soon as they were made. 
He felt the pressure of the pistol under his 
vest. If there were a good safe place to hide 
a dead man His thought ransacked the 
house and the barns eagerly, weighing the 
chances. He felt a stab of fear as the sud- 
den idea tempted him, and again he poured 
whisky into the cup and drank. 

It wouldn’t be safe. There was no sure 
hiding place. Half-remembered stories of 
grim discoveries ran through his mind. 
Again he quivered with a throb of terror 
and once more he drank, while the old man 
stood watching him, silent, patient, im- 
placable. Mattler’s eyes flickered at the 
clock. It wasn’t yet eleven. Suppose—his 
thought raced on, planning, considering. 
Suddenly he laughed. 

‘Suppose I take an’ throw you out of my 
house, like I’d ought to, Laird. What ’d 
you do about it? Go tell the sheriff?” 

Laird nodded. 

““Ain’t sure but that’s what I’d ought 
to ’ve done first off,’’ he said. “Only for 
Mis’ Banning, I wouldn’ t be here giving 
you your pick, Mattler.”’ 

Mattler struck the table with his palm 
so that the cup and bottle leaped and rang 
together. 

“Then we'll go tell him right now!, Both 
of us! I been accused of murder, and I aim 
to get it settled straight off. We’ll go down 
and give the sheriff a chance to lock me up 
if he wants to. That’s how much I think 
of this notion you got.” 

There was a pause, while Laird’s glance 
held soberly to Mattler’s eyes, and the 
wind pushed impatiently at the north wall, 
so that the snow beat at the panes as if to 
force its way inside. 

“You figger that’ll put me off, Mattler.”’ 
Laird lifted his chin and lowered it again, 
as a man does who penetrates a shrewd 
pretense. ‘“Figger I won’t walk down to 
the village a night like this. Get your coat. 
We'll go talk to the sheriff, long as you 
want it that way.’”’ He pocketed the key 
he had brought. 

Mattler poured himself another drink. 
The blood was singing in his ears and tem- 
ples; he was almost happy. He carried 
the bottle to the cupboard and shut the 
broken door on it. He lifted a stove lid and 
satisfied himself that the fire was almost 
out. 

Laird watched him passively as he strug- 
gled into the sheepskin jacket, pulled on 
his boots and turned down the flap of his 
cap over his ears. Mattler saw that the 
eyes were puzzled, that there was a line 
between the brows, as if Laird were begin- 
ning to distrust his theory. He laughed 
softly. It was different this time; he knew 
he was going to do it, and instead of being 
afraid he was impatient, eager. He 
wouldn’t even be frightened afterward. He 
put out the lamp and locked the door, his 
head bent against the drive of the wind, 
Laird standing silent beside him. 

They stumbled through the snow of the 
lane without speech. It was nearly thigh 
deep where the drifts had begun to form, 
and Mattler glanced behind him, after he 


| had floundered through the deepest place, 


to see the marks of his passage already 
beginning to fill and blur. His lips drew 
back from his teeth. In an hour, if the 
storm held, there would be only half- 
obliterated indentations in the snow level 
to show that anyone had passed. In the 
highway, when they turned toward the 
scattered lights of the county seat, a mile 
to the south, the wind was at their backs, 
and the drifts slanted away from them. 
Twice Mattler stumbled, catching at 
Laird’s sleeve to keep his balance, and he 
grinned as he saw that Laird had no guess 
that he had slipped by design. 

He fell to hands and knees at the next 
drift, where a clump of trees made an eddy 
in the wind. Laird leaned over him, lifting 
him by the arm; and as he rose Mattler 
twisted so that they were face to face and 
very close when he was again on his feet. 
He had left two buttons of the jacket un- 
fastened; his fingers were on the grip of 
the gun before he fell. He pressed it against 
Laird’s breast and fired twice. The double 
report seemed to be snatched away by the 
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We Cut Our Fuel Bills in Hall’ 


Nsco Perfect Oil Cook Stove will start to save 
yu the day it is installed. It will immediately 
bur fuel bills one-third to one-half—one gallon 
i supplies one burner twenty-five cooking hours. 
tousands of owners testify. 


Nsco Perfect eliminates practically all replace- 
¥ and repair costs. It is sturdily built and 
ist for years. The patented Rockweave Wick, 
i:xclusively in a Nesco Perfect, is non-burnable, 
€ requires cutting, and with a few minutes’ 
\care, wears many months. The name “ Rock- 
™” is printed on the genuine, and only the 
Iweave Wick can and should be used in a 
Perfect Oil Cook Stove. 
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Send for folder showing 2, 3, and 4 burner styles of Nesco 
Perfect Oil Cook ‘Stoves. Also ask about Nesco Perfect 
Ovens and Nesco Perfect Oil Heaters. 


A Nesco Perfect will save your strength and much 
of your time. There is always a clean, intense 
flame at your service that quickly cooks any dish. 
You can use one burner or four; the heat concen- 
trates directly under the utensil; the stove cools 
quickly when turned off—so a Nesco Perfect offers 
you a cool, healthful kitchen to work in. 


With the saving of money, time and vitality a 
Nesco Perfect brings cooking efficiency beyond your 
fondest expectations. You can roast, bake, boil, fry, 
and toast with this stove and do it with ease and dis- 
patch. A visit to a Nesco Perfect dealer will give you 
opportunity to see and interestingly prove the possi- 
bilities and benefits of a Nesco Perfect in your home. 


And if you'll send us your dealer’s name with ten cents for 
postage and packing, we'll send you this handy little saucepan 
of Nesco Royal Granite Enameled Ware. 


Address: — National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc. 
Advertising Department, Section D, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO.,, Inc. 


St. Louis Granite City, Ill. New York Milwaukee 
Baltimore Chicago New Orleans Philadelphia 
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The fire in the stove had dwindled to a 
few graying coals, and he was on the point 
of putting in fresh wood when a sudden 
thought stopped him. The door of the 
medicine cupboard drew his glance. The 
wood had splintered when he had forced it, 
and the fresh cracks showed brightly yel- 
low under the paint. Somebody might 
notice that; it was little things that got 
men hung, in the stories. Why should a 
man like Jacob Mattler, notoriously as 
fussy as an old maid about his belongings, 
break into a cupboard when the key was in 
his pocket or in the drawer with the rest? 

He put the wood back into the box and 
touched his forehead. It was wet. A little 
thing like that might spoil everything. To- 
morrow, perhaps, Cal Tupper would be in 
here, asking questions; Cal, for all his fat 
and his cheerfulness, was a pretty fair 
sheriff. He’d see that broken door, want to 
know about it. 

Jacob Mattler sat down and thought 
with all his might. Slowly the plan took 
form in his mind. He reviewed it doggedly, 
testing it at every step. It covered every- 
thing; it filled out and strengthened the 
story he had meant to tell; it would make 
it impossible for anyone to suspect him. 

He forced himself to reason it out over 
and again, to foresee everything that bore 
on it, before he took the first step toward 
putting it into effect. He mustn’t forget 
anything, however trifling. The least slip 
might give him away. He took more 
whisky while he pondered, and slowly his 
courage and wit revived under the spur. 
He even grinned as he set about his task. 

First of all he put away his boots and 
outer garments, carefully brushing the snow 
from them. The cupboard key went into 
the drawer with the others; he stirred them 
into confusion, left the drawer partly open, 
and, as an afterthought, dropped two or 
three keys on the floor. He put the hatchet 
in plain sight, on the shelf next to the 
broken door, as if the tramp, too thirsty to 
bother long with keys, had forced the door. 

The gun did not trouble him. It was a 
common caliber, and even if he should ever 
be under suspicion would make flimsy evi- 
dence against him. But he cleaned the 
barrel carefully, removed the exploded 
shells from the cylinder and replaced them 
with new ones from the box. Climbing to 
the loft, he dropped the shells through a 
crevice so that they fell between inner and 
outer walls. The revolver itself and the re- 
maining cartridges he put away with his 
muzzle-loading shotgun and rifle, resisting 
the temptation to hide them. They might 
remember his buying them at the hardware 
store; it would be safer if he could produce 
them readily than if they were hidden 
somewhere out of easy reach. 

The whistle of the freight came distantly 
to his ears. He noticed the time; it was 
after one. The train was late. He had a 
sharp pang of fear at the thought that the 
storm might easily have stalled it some- 
where up the line. If it hadn’t passed, peo- 
ple would wonder how the tramp could 
have got away. But he needn’t worry 
about that now. He jerked at the bit of 
clothesline he had strung above the stove 
for his winter washing. It pulled out one 
of the nails that had held it; he tugged 
again and it broke close to the other. This 
pleased him; anybody could see that the 
cord had been torn down in a hurry. It was 
another point in his favor, that broken end. 

He experimented now with knots. He 
must manage to tie himself up so that it 
would look as if he couldn’t have done it. 
His wits sharpened. He was handy about 
knots. The thing could be done easily 
enough by tying his feet first and then 
bending his knees so that there would be 
plenty of slack with which to make a couple 
of loops for his wrists after the ends were 
knotted. When he straightened his legs the 
slack would draw tight. He measured and 
tested carefully. But when he was ready he 
hesitated. He wouldn’t be able to untie 
that hitch, once it drew tight; he mustn’t 
leave anything undone. 

He looked about the room, disturbed by 
a conviction that he had been near to a 
fatal oversight. His eye rested on the door, 
and he jumped up with a great throb of 
fear. It was locked! He turned the key 
and made sure that the door was free ex- 
cept for the lift latch. But he was afraid 
now to risk tying himself. Suppose there 
was something else. 

He drank again, and again the liquor 
helped him to think. The yegg would cer- 
tainly rob him, besides tying him up. Mat- 
tler hated the task of upsetting the neat 
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order of his kitchen. He had to force him- 
self to pull open the drawers, to toss their 
contents out on the floor. 
did not satisfy him. He took his money 
from the hiding place behind the drawer 
and dropped two bills, as if by accident, in 
the shadow. Another he left near the edge 
of the aperture. The rest he stowed in a 
crevice behind a loose bit of mopboard that 
he nailed in place, choosing a rusted nail 
and driving it carefully, so as not to risk 
splintering the wood. 

Again he took up the prepared cord and 
again he hesitated. It was only a little past 
two; there was no hurry; he needn’t tie 
himself until well on toward morning. He 
sat down close to the stove. The room was 
beginning to be uncomfortably cold, but 
he decided not to light the fire. He would 
have been tied up, according to his story, 
before midnight; it wouldn’t do to have 
any sign of fire or warmth in the stove when 
they found him. You had to think of every- 
thing, every mean little trifle. 

The whisky kept him warm, and pres- 
ently another thought came to him. Peo- 
ple might wonder at Jacob Mattler’s telling 
where he’d hidden his money. He knew 
that he had a name in the glen for stin- 
giness; Cal Tupper would think it was 
funny. A random memory offered a sug- 
gestion. He had read of how robbers made 
a miser talk. He shivered as if the thing 
had been done to him. No need of that; 
they’d believe him easily enough when they 
found him tied up, helpless. Besides, the 
fire was out, and he mustn’t risk lighting 
another. His glance moved to the oil stove. 
He could use that; there was no reason 
why he shouldn’t do it, except the pain. 
And it would clinch the story so that no- 
body would doubt it; folks would even be 
sorry for him. He grinned sullenly at the 
thought of Mrs. Geer. She’d want to come 
and cook for him till he could take care of 
himself again. 

He felt the idea taking hold of him. It 
might hurt pretty bad; but suppose they 
didn’t believe him without it. Suppose 
something came up, something he hadn’t 
thought of, like the locked door, to cast a 
doubt on his story. Presently he was light- 
ing the stove. It burned with a beautiful 
blue flame, and he tested the heat cau- 


tiously with his hand. He glanced at the © 


clock and saw, with a fresh dart of fear, 
that it was almost four. He’d been sitting 
there, trying to think, for almost two 
hours! He took the poker from the wood 
stove and laid it in the blue fire, his decision 
made. He pulled off his felt inshoes and 
the thick woolen socks. The poker was hot 
by the time he had done this; it spat back 
at him when he tested it with a moist 
finger. He sat down and twisted one bare 
foot up on his knee. Very lightly he touched 
the callous sole with the iron. It hurt very 
little; he barely felt it. He tried again, 
burning a little deeper this time, and taking 
something like pleasure in the pain. He 
let the poker rest on the floor till a wisp of 
smoke lifted from it and he saw the brown 
char in the wood. He chuckled as he 
plunged the iron into the water pail and 
dried it carefully before laying it accurately 
back on the burned scar in the floor. He 
was thinking of everything now. 

He felt wholly safe as he adjusted the 
cord around his ankles and slipped his 
wrists through the double loop he had left. 
Let them come whenever they liked! They 
wouldn’t find anything here to contradict 
his story. They couldn’t suspect Jacob 
Mattler when they found him trussed and 
tortured on his kitchen floor! He laughed 
at the pain in his blistered foot; that was 
the best thing he’d thought of! That 
clinched everything. It was lucky he’d 
bought that oil stove; he couldn’t have 
worked it with a wood fire. He tested the 
cord, struggling to free his, wrists and 
straightening his legs to draw the knot 
still tighter. 

11 
AL TUPPER chuckled. Jacob Mattler, 
nursing his numbed wrists where the 
rope had scored a deep, aching groove, 
scowled at the fat sheriff. 


But even this , 


Seat! 
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Nothin’ to laugh at, Tupper. Maybe 
you think it’s funny gettin’ burnt with a 
hot poker till you got to tell where your 
money’s hid! Lyin’ all night on the floor 
with a rope cuttin’ off your hands & 

The sheriff shook his head. 

“‘T wasn’t laughin’ at you, Jake. I was 
laughin’ at myself. It’s a kind of joke on 
me, findin’ you the way I did. Come in 
here sort of expectin’ to invite you down to 
breakfast at the jail. That’s funny, ain’t 
Yeah, I figgered you done it, Jake— 
did for a fact.” 

Mattler held his breath while his mind 
flashed back over the night. But Tupper 
stooped again to the wood stove, laying in 
kindling. 

Mattler saw that he was convinced, was 
really amused at the absurdity of that idea. 
He held his voice steady. 

“That was a smart guess, Tupper. Must 
’yve strained your mind, thinkin’ that 
one up.” 

Tupper straightened, slapping his hands 
together so that a thin dust of ashes jarred 
from them into the air. 

“Sort of looked like it, Jake. You see, 
Hub Whitney found Laird before anybody 
else come over the road. Wasn’t any tracks 
except Hub’s when I got there, and I could 
see right plain where the feller must’ve 
walked. You know how it is—takes a 
mighty heavy fall to cover a trail in deep 
snow. There’s always signs, sort of sunk-in 
places, to show where it’s been trod down. 
An’ the way I read them tracks it looked 
mighty like whoever shot Laird come out 
of your place and went back afterwards. 
Right funny, anyhow. The track was easy 
to see between here and the big drift where 
Laird was, but I couldn’t make out a sign 
farther along the road. It looked to mea 
lot like Laird must have come out your 
lane too. There’s no marks to show where 
he come along the road other side of the 
corner. Yeah, I come in here with a notion 
I was pretty smart. Aimed to break the 
record for murder solvin’, Jake.’’ He 
chuckled again. ‘Guess you’re feelin’ kind 
of unfriendly about the yegg ’t done it. 
Ought to give him a vote o’ thanks. If he 
hadn’t used you pretty darn mean I 
d’know if I’d ’ve believed they was any 
yegg into it.” 

“Get that fire goin’, Tupper. You c’n 
make fun o’ me afterward. Can’t you see 
I’m about froze?”’ 

Tupper fumbled for a match, but stopped 
when he had struck it, to speak again. 

“‘T wasn’t joshin’ you, Jake. F’r a fact, 
if it wasn’t so darn plain, I’d have to know 
a sight more about them tracks. Looks to 
me a lot like’’—he swore softly as the flame 
reached his fingers, and flipped the match 
to the stove—‘‘a lot like somebody come 
across lots last night from Laird’s place. 
There’s a sort of bend in the snow on the 
top rail of the fence, like as if somebody 
climbed over after it’d .been snowing a 
spell.” 

Mattler’s brain jerked awake. 

“Prob’ly is!’ he snarled. “Laird cut 
across lots to my lane many’s the time. 
Save a sight of walkin’ that way, goin’ to 
town.”’ 

Tupper’s face cleared. 

““That’s the way of it! Might’ve figgered 
that out for myself if I was as smart as I 
thought I was. Only it’s kind of funny— 
Laird must have passed here mighty close 
to the time the yegg lit out. You wasn’t 
hollerin’ or anything, was you?” 

“Said he’d ram the poker down my 
throat if I sung out,’ said Mattler. “I 
figgered he’d do it too. Kep’ still a good 
spell after he went, I did.” 

Tupper nodded and fumbled for another 
match. 

“Guess Laird was walkin’ slow, and the 
yegg prob’ly caught up to him. He’d likely 
be runnin’. Yeah, that was how it was. 


Kind of obliged to the yegg, myself, Jake. , 


Saved me makin’ a bad mistake about 
you.” 

He chuckled and moved as if to strike 
the match, but the sound of steps halted 
him. He turned to the door, his hand drop- 
ping to his pocket. Mattler laughed. 
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MISS TANNER 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Each morning now Andrews would come 
along the deck and find Miss Tanner cro- 
cheting her bag. They talked till lunch. 
Each afternoon he would come along the 
deck to find her crocheting her bag, and 
they talked till tea. Each night, while the 
others danced, they went up to the boat 
deck to commune with the stars and each 
other. Miss Tanner envied no one. 

Because of him the dawns were full of 
light. Because of him she saw anew the 
simple stars as flames and lamps of love. 
Because of him she loved all passers by the 
way. Because of him she opened the sealed 
book that had lain dusty on its shelf all the 
years of her life. She read this book of 
passion. Because of him she was in a 
strange, unaccustomed way an intimate 
part of the universe. She was part of the 
sun and air; she was a living part of the 
power of all things and the beauty of all 
things. She was at one with God and at 
one with all His people. She was at one 
with the white birds that followed their 
course, and with the mighty ships that 
whispered to each other from sea to sea. 
Her voice was an orchestrated part of theirs. 
She was an instrument of music. 

All the eyes of the ship saw the middle- 
aged romance and desultorily watched and 
smiled. 

They said, “‘Do you see the funny, prim 
woman and the dry stick of a man getting 
up quite a little affair together?” 

There were younger romances outshining 
this one; but none, had the casual onlook- 
ers but known it, newer or lovelier or 
fiercer. The whole world swiftly took this 
new meaning for Miss Tanner. She felt as 
if at one soft trumpet call she had awak- 
ened to understand all its sun and clouds, 
all its winds and stars, all its tears and 
laughter. 

When she went down to her cabin at 
midnight—so late, so late—she looked at 
herself in the mirror with sharp, shining 
eyes. She had always had a good figure; it 
was still slight; she bore herself well; she 
now waved her hair every day. 

She was not old! She was not old! No, 
she was not old! 


ISS TANNER hardly knew when or 

how it happened, and yet at the very 
first whisper of the battle, instinct said to 
her, “Fight! Fight!’ 

The cruel, invincible reason of her forty- 
four years cried back, ‘‘I have nothing to 
fight with!” 

Reckoned by time, it was on the morning 
of the fifth day that she came up on deck 
five minutes later than usual—she had 
been delving into her hatbox for a becom- 
ing new hat—and saw Andrews already 
there and talking to Mrs. Camardine. She 
was so frightened in an instant that she 
went savage. The savageries in her mind 
terrified her. And then, after the first red 
wave had passed over her, she felt sick and 
ill and old. Trying to keep her eyes from 
them, she went forward slowly, took her 
accustomed chair and set her hands diffi- 
cultly, like strangers, to the crocheting of 
her bag. She remembered at that moment 
that only four days ago the bag had been a 
piece of pleasant and profitable work des- 
tined to while away the time. 


A Saxon Flock 
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She had said, ‘‘And I will make myself a 
new bag on board. It will be something 
to do.” 

So short a while ago it had seemed some- 
thing really worth the doing. 

Minutes passed like long agonies beyond 
anything that a woman ought to suffer. 

It went through her mind: “One ought 
not to have to suffer so, ever—not ever.” 
Then she was actually praying: “‘O Lord, 
send him! Take him away from her! Send 
him back to me!”’ 

Andrews did not come for half an hour. 
Lifting her eyes, she could see him pacing 
slowly with Mrs. Camardine. Other men 
were saluting the beautiful widow; other 
men were willing and eager to escort her 
whithersoever she wished to go. But yet— 
but yet she must take him too. 

Then at last, stealthily looking up, Miss 
Tanner found him standing before her. 

There was a light in his eyes; a smile still 


curled his mouth; he was strangely young, 


eager; he was away in some world in which 
Miss Tanner had never walked with him. 
So much, with all her new knowledge, she 
saw. 

“Good morning,” she said through dry 
lips, from her torn heart. 

“Good morning,” he responded most 
ay and kindly; ‘‘and how goes the 


’ 


Then she knew something else. She 
knew that never yet had he really spoken 
more than courteously or kindly; that her 
dreams had gone far beyond his. 


For a few minutes he sat down beside her. 

That evening Mrs. Camardine did not 
dance. More beautiful than ever, she 
looked through, around, over the other ad- 
mirers, and lured Andrews to her. Her 
arts, her wiles, her cleverness and multi- 
tudinous experiences—she used all these to 
forge the chain that drew him. They went 
up, after dinner, to the boat deck. Miss 
Tanner saw them meet. The widow was 
carrying an impalpable wrap, so lovely as 
to be indisputably wicked, over her arm. 
Andrews put it about her, handling it as 
some miraculous delight. And, indeed, it 
was a miraculous delight to him. Miss 
Tanner at once knew that. Mrs. Camar- 
dine protested, and excused herself most 
charmingly, to half a dozen disappointed 
partners. They disappeared. 

They took into their possession the vel- 
vet night, the aloneness, the golden stars, 
all the glamour that the great swan— Miss 
Tanner really now called the ship her 
swan—carried upon the waters. They took 
all these things that for four nights Miss 
Tanner had shared with Andrews. 

Miss Tanner sat and watched the dan- 
cing, crocheting slowly, the ear trumpet on 
one side, the plain mother of the plain child 
on the other. 


N THE morning of the sixth day—to- 

morrow they would dock in New 
York—Miss Tanner arose a little earlier 
than usual, and wrote a note, which she 
sent by her stewardess to Mrs. Camardine’s 
stewardess, to be duly delivered to Mrs. 
Camardine. On the envelope Miss Tan- 
ner’s shaking fingers had written, ‘‘ Very 
urgent.” 
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This smoker says 


Edgeworth gets 
better and better 


But it doesn’t—and no 
“improvements” are 
contemplated 


To begin with, we had better quote 
Mr. Whitlock’s letter in full. Not in a 
boastful spirit, but so we can refer back 
to it farther down in the column. 


2844 Accomac Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Larus & Brother Company, 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
tell you what I think of your Edge- 
worth Plug Slice Tobacco. 

T have been a pipe smoker for about 
18 years and during that time have 
naturally tried many different brands 
and blends of tobacco. I could not 
seem to find an ideal blend until about 
six months ago when, at the sugges- 
tion of a friend, I tried a pipe of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice. 

Ihave been a constant user of Edge- 
worth since and can truthfully say 
that ‘“‘day by day in every way Edge- 
worth is getting better and better.” 

You have my permission to use this 
letter in any way you may desire if by 
so doing it will enable other pipe smok- 
ers to find a really cool, enjoyable and 
perfectly satisfactory man’s smoke. 

I beg to remain, 

Edgeworthily yours, 
Al. F. Whitlock. 


We are indeed glad Edgeworth has 
given Mr. Whitlock such unqualified sat- 
isfaction, but we feel 
obliged to sidestep his 
suggestion that ‘‘day 
by day in every way 
Edgeworth is getting 
better and better.” 


Our constant aim is 
quite to the contrary. 

Justeas mit ass 
Edgeworth 
pleases thou- 
sands and thou- 
sands of pipe 
smokers through- 
out the country. 


If we should 
try to ‘‘improve”’ Edgeworth or change 
it in the least, we might be doing an in- 
justice to the men who have smoked 
Edgeworth for years and years and who 
expect to find it always the same good 
smoking tobacco. 


To add to our list of friends we are al- 
ways glad to send free samples of both 
Edgeworth Plug Sliceand Ready-Rubbed. 


Just drop a postcard to Larus & 
Brother Co., 1 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. If you will also add the name 
and address of your tobacco dealer, we 
shall appreciate your courtesy. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
dealer cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 
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They are not Keds 
less the name 
eds is on the shoe 


One of the most 
popular all- 
purpose Keds 


A sturdy sport 
model with ath- 
letic trim 


Summer 
styles move constantly 
toward greater comfort 


Only a few years ago America packed its outing 
clothes furtively into a grip once a year—and 
tucked them back in mothballs again at the end of 
a two-weeks’ vacation. 

Today—stand on the street in any city in the 
United States and note the difference! Sport 
clothes are everywhere! 

Nowhere is the comfortable out-of-door note 
more prominent than in footwear. Keds have become 
the accepted summer shoes throughout America. 

Light, cool, easy-fitting, Keds let the feet, 
cramped by months of stiff shoes, return to their 
natural form and breathe. Made in many styles, 
they have become popular on city streets as well as 
at the vacation places. 


Why it will pay you to insist on Keds 


Keds are the standard by which all canvas rubber- 
soled shoes are judged. Their quality is backed 
by the skill and experience of the largest rubber 
organization in the world. 


Keds, of course, vary in price according to type. 
But no matter what kind of Keds you buy, every 
pair gives you the highest possible value at the price. 


Remember—while there are other shoes that may 
at first glance look like Keds, no other shoe can 
give real Keds value. Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company. If the name Keds 
isn’t on the shoe, they aren’t real Keds. 


Valuable hints on campin§g, radio, etc., are contained 
in the Keds Hand-book for Boys; and games, recipes, 
vacation suggestions, and other useful information in 
the Keds Hand-book for Girls. Either sent free. Address 
Dept. F-1, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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She sat down and awaited Mrs. Camar- 
dine in a great calmness. But she was 
praying, not only for profit but to be 
delivered from the furies that beset her. 

It was not very long before the widow 
appeared, a little smiling, faintly surprised. 
In her shortish white serge skirt, her white- 
silk knitted coat, a golden colored hat 
pulled well down over her soft hair, shadow- 
ing the faint lines about her eyes, she was 
adorable. 

She was ineffably slender and most desir- 
able. Miss Tanner did not deny it. And 
there was happiness upon her face; there 
was peace uponit. Part of its vivacity was 
dormant, perhaps; but its restlessness was 
dormant too. Her eyes were bright and 
her mouth folded in tender lines. 

She interrogated Miss Tanner, standing 
at the open cabin door: “Good morning?” 

Miss Tanner was seated on her sofa 
berth. For the life of her she could not 
rise. She felt stupid, although she was on 
fire. She had no perfect clothes of snowy 
white, no golden hat. 

““Come in,”’ she said. 

Mrs. Camardine stepped in. 

‘TI don’t understand your note,” she 
began. ‘‘You tell me you have something 
important to say to me?” 

She held the unfolded note in her hand, 
referring to it. 

“Very, very important,” said Miss Tan- 
ner in a flat voice. ‘‘ Please shut the door.”’ 

Mrs. Camardine obeyed. 

“My name is Tanner,” said Miss Tan- 
ner—‘‘Miss Tanner—Florence ‘Tanner. 
I am just going over to New York on a few 
weeks’ business for my firm.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Mrs. Camar- 
dine hesitantly; “‘and my name 3 

“‘T know yours.” 

“T don’t quite understand,” said Mrs. 
Camardine. 

“Will you sit down?”’ Miss Tanner 
replied. 

So Mrs. Camardine seated herself on the 
edge of the still disordered berth; and there 
was a long silence, and they looked at each 
other. 

Mrs. Camardine had traveled more than 
once round the world, and she had seen 
many strange and dreadful things as well 
as beautiful ones. Her senses were quick; 
tuned as delicately as a fiddle string. She 
had not sat for half a minute on that berth, 
looking at the other woman, before she 
knew that murder, despair, hate and love 
were all in the tiny cabin with them. Miss 
Tanner watched her enemy see these things, 
and each became intensely aware of the 
awareness of the other. 

“‘Speak,’’ Mrs. Camardine breathed. 

“Mrs. Camardine,” said Miss Tanner, 
locking her hands on her knee, “‘what are 
you doing to me?” 

“Doing to you?”’ the widow repeated. 

““What are you doing to me?” said Miss 
Tanner in a voice whose deathly quiet would 
have frightened even herself had she heard. 
it, which she did not. ‘‘You, with every- 
thing that you want, with your looks and 
your clothes, your opportunities, and more 
admiration than you can use already— 
what are you taking from me? Why are 
you doing it?” 

Mrs. Camardine suddenly drew a quick 
breath, and her eyes, which had been star- 
ing straightly into the other woman’s, grew 
secret, remote. She guarded herself in- 
stantly, and sat without reply. 

“You must haveseen,”’ said Miss Tanner, 
still in her low, flat voice; “‘you must have 
known—since you are doing what you are— 
that he liked me; he was attracted to me; 
we had so much in common; already we 
were friends. He—he would have loved 
me. It would have been the first time in 
my life.” 

“ Mrs. Camardine sat remotely staring at 


er. 
“T should think that would make you 
laugh,” said Miss Tanner. “Laugh if you 
like, and I will hit you on the mouth. I will 
indeed! You, with your dozens of men; 
you, with all—all the times you’ve been 
loved, for I know you have—it must seem 
very funny to you to look at a woman of 
forty-four who has neyer been loved at all. 
Would you like to laugh?” 

Mrs. Camardine scarcely moved her lips, 
saying, ‘No.’ 

“You're near my age, I believe,’ said 
Miss Tanner, “but you don’t look it. 
You’ve lived a woman’s life. I haven’t. 
And your clothes are wonderful, and your, 
training, and you know men. | 
know men! I’ve been watching you. 

“Yes; that’s just it. You know men, and 
you could get a dozen; but you must take 
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verse she had once read. It was called The 
Loss. The last lines ran in her head: 


Thou art the setting of all summer suns, 
And all my dreaming springtimes died with 
thee. 
VI 
HEN God sent the widow a vision, and 
she saw that now—at no cost to her- 
self—she could make this desperate sister 
a great gift. She could give her the fires of 
youth and the flowers of spring. She could 
give her the dead man. 

She went back to Miss Tanner’s cabin 
that late afternoon, knocked and entered. 
Once again she sat on the berth, facing Miss 
Tanner on the sofa, and once again they 
looked at each other. Mrs. Camardine saw 
the barren triumph in Miss Tanner’s face, 
cheek by jowl with the utter desolation. 

“My dear,” 

said the widow 

[Ss steadily, ‘‘I 
waited some 


“It is Horrible, Steward, Shocking. 


hours, not knowing if I might come to you 
after what we said to each other this morn- 
ing; but, after all, we are both women, both 
crying over the same loss, and this morn- 
ing was this morning. It is over. I—I had 
to come to tell you how I feel for you.” 

Miss Tanner looked at her with a twitch 
of a muscle meant to be a smile. 

“We are both bereaved,” she said. Her 
sardonic triumph colored the bleak words 
and showed the jealousy of her hate. 

The widow knew all she had come to say. 
She knew what she could do. She knew so 
much. Miss Tanner was no match for her 
at all. She leaned forward and laid her slim 
hand on the gray-haired woman’s knee. 

She went on, softly: ‘‘You more than I, 
my dear, for it was you he loved. It was 
you he thought of. You had him, not I.” 

Then silence fell in the cabin. Only 
the lapping of the sea sounded, and a mel- 
low light from the west blessed them 
through the open port. The widow let the 
silence steal into Miss Tanner’s heart. She 
did not break it. She just sat, interlacing 
her slim hands, looking down at them 
through the tears that she did not allow to 
fall. For she was, almost above all things, 
a disciplinarian. 

At last she heard: ‘‘ You say—you think 
he loved me?” 

Mrs. Camardine looked up under her long 
eyelashes. She saw Miss Tanner’s face 
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flushed with rose, she saw her lips tremble, 
her bosom heave. 

She answered, “I don’t think, my dear; 
I know.” 

“How—how should you know?” 
Tanner whispered. 

“What else do you think he talked of,’ 
said Mrs. Camardine, lying very sweetly, 
very softly and very tearfully, “‘but you? 
When we were together, what did you sup- 
pose he was saying to me? He was talking 
of you! Your companionship, your sym- 
pathy, your understanding. And he—he 
was afraid to speak to you for fear of—of 
losing your friendship by asking for more. 
He—he knew little of women; he—he 


Miss 


. wanted to talk to me, and ask me ——” 


Again silence fell in the cabin, and the 
widow let it fall right into Miss Tanner’s 
heart. She did not interrupt the silence 
till she heard: 

“And you—you were taking advantage 
of such a position to try to alienate him— 
to steal him from me? You were taking 
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his confidences and turning them to your 
own account? You 

The widow looked softly at Miss Tanner 
and down again. 

“T had no chance,”’ she said. ‘‘I never 
would have had. I tried, but he was yours.” 

“And all that you said this morning : 

“Was lies,” said the widow. “Bluff. A 
woman’s last hope. I knew while I spoke 
that he loved you; he adored you.” 

“You are a very wicked woman,” said 
Miss Tanner in a hoarse voice strangled by 
grief and joy, triumph and pride, hate and 
condemnation. 

“Perhaps,” Mrs. Camardine sighed. 
“But, anyhow, my dear, I had to come and 
tell you this. I wanted you to know. It 
is—is all I can do,” and rising, she turned 
to the door. 

Miss Tanner cried out behind her: “Stay! 
Say again—you are sure—sure—sure—he 
loved me.” 

The widow looked round and saw her 
standing up, her weeping eyes bright, her 
lips tremulous and red, her face with the 
dawn upon it. 

“Heloved you. He loved you,” she said, 
and she went out. 

She went very slowly up on deck and 
leaned over the side, looking into the gor- 
geous sunset. She knew that she would not 
long stand there, thus conspicuously, alone. 
And within a minute someone joined her. 
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It was the ship’s doctor, out for a little 
exercise before dressing for dinner. She 
turned to him. 

“‘Thave been with that poor dear woman,” 
she said; “that Miss Tanner, who was to 
have married Mr. Andrews. I have been 
saying what I could to comfort her, and how 
little it is!’’ 

“Miss Tanner!” 
“But poor Andrews 
skeptical eyebrow. 

“Tt was a lovely romance,” said Mrs. 
Camardine, “‘a darling thing. They just 
met and loved at once, the two dears. All 
yesterday evening ———”’ 

“On the boat deck,’’ the doctor mur- 
mured. 

“On the boat deck,’ Mrs. Camardine 
agreed gently, “he was talking to me of her.” 

The doctor’s face changed; it softened. 
She saw interest and pity and regret grow 
in it. She arrested the promenade of two 
or three women whom she did not know, 
but who knew her as the brilliant, smiling 
beauty who dressed and danced so divinely 
to the envy of them all. 

“We were talking,’’ she said, “of Miss 
Tanner.” 

They did not know Miss Tanner. 
Camardine told them of her. 

Allover the ship that 
evening were kindness 
and pity and interest 
for the gray-haired 
woman and her won- 
derful broken ro- 
mance. 

To some of the 
women Mrs. Camar- 
dine said, “‘ Talk to her 
of him; it will help 
her.”’ 

So they talked, and 
she had a love story to 
tell all her own. 

To men Mrs. Cam- 
ardine said, ‘““Do all 
you can for her for that 
poor man’s sake.” 

So thereafter there 
was no lack of chiv- 
alry and attentions, 
great or small, for 
Miss Tanner. 

Only Mrs. Camar- 
dine kept delicately 
away. 

In the blaze of the 
glory of her tragedy 
and her romance Miss 
Tanner left the ship. 


echoed the doctor. 
” He raised a 
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HE New York 

partner awaited 
Miss Tanner. He had 
let a clerk meet her as 
requested, his sécre- 
tary had engaged a 
room for her at a suit- 
able ‘hotel, and he 
meant to ask her to 
lunch and show her the 
Woolworth Building. 
He had before him on 
his desk his brother’s 
letter, giving details of 
the business involved, and adding that 
brief note on Miss Tanner: 


I never knew why the Almighty made her 
sort, but it’s a good thing for us business men 
that He did. 


The New York partner reread this a lit- 
tle cynically. He was rich, a bachelor and 
middle-aged. He was gray, he was hard, he 
was clever, he was sensible, just as his 
brother wrote that Miss Tanner was. 

But he said to himself, ‘‘ Yes, God save 
us from ’em, except in office hours.” 

Then his telephone rang, and he listened, 
and said “‘Ah, send her up.” 

Miss Tanner came in. He started and 
stared, and his stereotyped greeting fled 
from his tongue. For he saw coming to- 
wards him slowly, graciously, victoriously, 
a woman at once so sad and so radiant that 
she simply struck the heart. Her eyes were 
soft and her mouth was red; she was gray, 
and she was a girl; she was bereaved, yet 
was a bride; she was heartbroken, she was 
happy. She was like an afternoon; but an 
afternoon in spring, when birds sing and 
hopes fly to and fro on ardent wings ’twixt 
earth and heaven. 

And he asked, ‘‘ You—you are Miss Tan- 
ner?”’ 

Her errand was to have taken her a 
month; yet at the end of that time, jewel 
as she was, she did not leave New York. 
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There can be no finer expression 
of luxury in motor car construc- 
tion than Nachman Springs in 
the seat cushions and back. 
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The new comfort way of building durably luxurious 


tor Car Cushions - Upholstered Furniture - Mattresses 


Fibre and Reed Furniture and Box Springs 


| 


ID, shelter and rest—the three 
sentials of human existence. In 
e earliest days, man’s require- 
ents for rest and comfort were 
and easily met. He was not far 
sn the beasts of field and forest 
ued the tranquillity of his days. 
—a few boughs covered with 
ple pallet of skins met his needs. 


y once devoted to muscle-hardening 
vy is diverted to nerve and mind- 
, Greater than ever has become the 
jig relaxation. Today a worldful of 
isolace. Not only must a night’s sleep 
‘ir wasted forces but many times a day 
cry out for the restful repose now 
and assured by Nachman Multiple 


Ultimate in Comfort 
iThis Principle Attains It 
of Nachman Springs and their scien- 
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tific assembling as a unit, marks the fourth great 
advance in the quest for bodily comfort. It is an 
entirely new idea in spring construction for Motor 
Car Cushions, Upholstered Furniture, Fibre and 
Reed Furniture, Mattresses and Box Springs. 


Unlike a mass of padding, Nachman Springs yield 
perfectly at the point of pressure. Wherever you 
touch, there is instant yielding to even the slightest 
weight—like the quick response of pressing a toy 
balloon. Unlike the old-style rust-inducing spring 
with which you may be familiar, Nachman Springs 
are light and flexible and “give” easily without heavy 
pressure. Many little springs take the place of the 
old-style single heavy spring. They give their maxi- 
mum of comfort under a pressure that would hardly 
start to compress pieces upholstered the old way. 
Nachman Springs closely conform to the body but 
are never oppressive—always light and yielding. 


Luxuriously Yielding— 
Yet They Always Retain Their Shape 


To those whe take particular pride in appearances, 
the durability and lasting quality of Nachman Springs will 
appeal as much as their luxurious comfort. 


JACHMAN SPRING-FILLED CO. 
Halsted at 23rd Street, CHICAGO 


Box Springs made with Nachman 
Springs double the comfort capac- 
ity of your hours of repose. 


"4'! comfort in every piece 
er with Nachman et 


In Motor Car Cushions they never look crumpled. Year 
after year their buoyant, easy-riding quality lightens the 
strain of the long journey. In Upholstered Furniture, their 
ample yielding character means added permanent elegance 
to the well appointed home, club or hotel. No bumpy, 
battered-looking pieces. In Mattresses the quick, light re- 
sponse of Nachman Springs gives the rest-seeking worker 
of the day the fullest measure of relaxation. Mattresses 
made with Nachman Multiple Spring Units never sag or 
get lumpy. They always keep their shape, are self-renovat- 
ing, and because each mattress has some 26,000 square 
inches of air space—they are sanitary. 


See Your Local Dealer 


Already retailers of Upholstered and Fibre and Reed 
Furniture, Mattresses and Box Springs, as well as Auto- 
mobile dealers, are displaying examples of Nachman Spring 
comfort. More and more manufacturers are including this 
new comfort construction in their products without in- 
creasing the retail selling price. 


Make the simple test of sitting on a piece constructed 
with Nachman Springs. Convince yourself of their unex- 
celled ease and luxurious comfort. When you find the 
Nachman label sewed onto the loose cushions or attached 
to the back of Upholstered Furniture, or on Automobile 
Cushions—there you will find Comfort—Durability ! 


Look for the label. 


Leading Manufacturers Recognize the 
Advantages of This New Comfort Factor 


Nachman Springs have found ready acceptance with the 
public. Now prominent manufacturers of Furniture that 
is Upholstered, Motor Cushions and Mattresses, have 
found that Nachman Spring Units in their product creates 
a new value—a new selling impetus—a distinctive feature 
quite as important as style, design or durability. 


The luxurious, yielding comfort of 
Nachman Springs quickly soothes 
the shock-worn exhausted body 


into restful slumber. 


Nachman Springs are used wherever 
cushioned ease and durability are desired. 
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The More Haste— 
The More Waste 


Unless your milk bottles are capped 
with Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk 
Bottle Caps. Then it’s just a “ snap.”’ 


No splashing away of that rich top 
cream. Ask your milk man to use 
them. They are “3 times more use- 
ful.’’ 

pulling tab. 2—tab can be lifted 
without removing cap and milk poured 
3—tab can be lifted 


and straw inserted for drinking milk 
at home. 


without spilling. 


School children, too, like milk served 
this way. “Drinking milk through a 
straw’’ prevents gulping and aids di- 
gestion. No glasses to break and no 
“spilt milk.” 


Restaurants, lunch rooms and cafe- 
terias insist that milk dealers use Seal- 
right Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Caps 
because they facilitate serving milk 
with straws thereby saving cost of 
washing glasses, broken glasses and 


spilled milk. 


Ask your dealer to deliver milk to you in 
bottles capped with Sealright Pouring-Pull 
Milk Bottle Caps. 


Send for samples to show your dealer. 
SEALRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 115 PC FULTON, N.Y. 

Operating the largest plant in the world mak- 
ing milk bottle caps. Pouring-Pull Caps— 


Ordinary flat or ‘‘ Common-Sense™ Caps.— 
Sealright Liquid Tight Paper Containers. 


SEALRIGHT 


Pouring Pull 


Milk Bottle Caps 


I—cap is removed cleanly by 
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MY DIPLOMATIC EDUCATION 


that was to celebrate the return of Julius 
Cesar from some Gallic expedition or one 
of Nero’s numerous feasts, which appeased, 
at least for the time being, the dissatisfied 
Roman populace. This is one of the effects 
of Rome; you can’t possibly separate what 
took place there hundreds of years ago 
| from what is going on today. The ancient 
background absorbs the present. I had let 
my imagination run riot to such an extent 
that when one of the workmen recognized 
me as an American, stopped working and 
asked what day the President of the United 
States would arrive, I started. After I had 
told him the President would be there in 
three days he waved towards the garlands. 
““Then these will be ready for him.” 

Again I started. Where was I anyway? 
Could it be actually true that those gar- 
lands were not being made for Julius 
Cesar or Constantine or Augustus, but 
for an American citizen—one of my own 
countrymen! The sudden jump across cen- 
turies made the idea seem fantastic. 

The workman picked up a handful of 
leaves and bound them firmly together. 
“Would the signore be good enough to tell 
me something of his President? They say 
he thinks of us—the poor people; that he 
wants us all to have a fair chance; that he 
is going to do something when he gets here 
that will make it impossible for our govern- 
ment to send us to war again. If he had 
only come sooner! I have already lost my 
two sons. Do you believe he is strong 
enough to stop all wars?” 

I offered him a cigarette. He thanked 
me graciously—you rarely find an Italian 
who has not instinctive courtesy—put the 
cigarette between his lips, tied a huge 
gilded acorn to the end of a garland— 
another suggestion of ancient Rome—and 
finally lighted a match. 


Woodrow Wilson, Roman Citizen 


*‘T like the way your President talks. I 
read all his speeches in the papers. I can 
understand a good deal of them—when he 
talks about our deciding whether there is 
to be war or not. I wonder, when Italy 
becomes a republic, if we could get him to 
come over here and be our president for a 
little while!” 

I went on to the Capitol, the present 
City Hall of Rome, to give the mayor a 
list of names of Americans who wanted in- 
vitations to the one public function to be 
given—a reception by the municipal coun- 
cil at which the citizenship of Rome was 
to be conferred upon the President. Don 
Prospero Colonna, or Prince of Sonnino, or 
any other of the numerous titles by which he 
was known—this is a very disturbing habit 
of old Roman families; they have so many 
names that you never know which one to 
call them by—was one of the most pic- 
turesque figures of modern Rome. He was 
thoroughly modern himself in ideas, char- 
acter, dress, yet it was nothing short of 
amazing to look at him and realize how per- 
fectly typical of ancient Rome he was. He 
ought to have been clad in a toga of royal 
purple embroidered in gold, and borne in a 
litter on the shoulders of Libyan slaves to 
the baths of Caracalla, instead of being 
very smartly dressed in a morning coat 
straight from Bond Street. If you are at all 
familiar with the heads on old Roman coins 
you will know exactly what this Colonna 
looked like. He traced his family back to 
1046 A.D. There were Colonnas before 
then, but why bother about more than cen- 
turies of them! 

Don Prospero was very much preoccu- 
pied with plans for receiving the President 
of the United States; in fact his agitation 
recalled a rather amusing story told of the 
advent of an American heiress into one of 
the oldest Roman families, It seems that a 
few days before the arrival of the eldest 
son of the house with his American bride 
the old prince called the whole family to- 
gether. This is an easy matter, as each son, 
when he marries, is given an apartment or 
floor in the family palace and, though they 
| live quite separate lives so far as rooms go, 
the usual custom is for the entire family to 
eat together—a sort of patriarchal mess. 

“‘T think,” said the prince, when he was 
surrounded by his sons and their wives, 
“now that my eldest son has married an 
American and is bringing her to live here 
with us, that it would be wise for us to ob- 
serve a little more ceremony and at least 
dress for dinner. I understand Americans 
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and English form their opinions of us from 
such trivial customs.” 

At this one of the daughters-in-law 
stepped forward. She was a representative 
of an even oider family than the prince’s; 
her name went back without a break to the 
days of the first crusade. ‘“‘When I married 
into your family,” she said, ‘“‘you did not 
consider it necessary to change your cus- 
tomary mode of living—and dress for 
dinner. Why should it be done now simply 
on account of an unknown American with- 
out background, without tradition, without 
anything save money?” ‘‘Which is ex- 
actly,’ replied the prince, “‘what we need 
most at this moment—and have not got.” 

Don Prospero led me into the hall of the 
Horatii and Curiatii and glanced about it 
with evident pride. 

“‘This is where we are going to confer the 
citizenship of Rome upon your President. 
After the ceremony he will be able to say, 
just as Romulus and Remus and Numa 
Pompilius and Augustus used to say: 
‘Civis Romanus sum.’”’ 

“And is the ceremony to be carried out 
in all its ancient splendor?” 

‘‘We are trying to make it an impressive 
spectacle. But your President will only 
stop with us three days. I suppose he is in 
a hurry to begin the Peace Conference. 
The last really fine ceremony we had here 
was when we crowned Petrarch poet of the 
Capitol and made him a citizen of Rome. 
That was in 1841. Since then we have not 
given a great many people the honor, 
though many have sought it. You will find 
many on the list that you have often heard 
of— Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, sev- 
eral Medici, Titian, Montaigne—and in 
three days Woodrow Wilson.” 

We went back to his private office, from 
the windows of which I looked down into 
the Forum and across to the Coliseum. He 
opened a large walnut case placed on a 
table and showed me a bit of parchment on 
which was an embossed figure of Victory, 
the coat of arms of the city of Rome and 
an imposing inscription in illuminated let- 
ters, all of which, in good old English, meant 
that the Commune of Rome proclaimed 
from the Capitol, that sacred citadel of 
civilization and the rights of man, that 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States of America, was a Roman citizen 
ranking with those great men of ancient 
days who founded through their wisdom 
the indestructible basis of liberty and 
civilization in the world. 

After this explanation Don Prospero 
began mopping his brow. ‘“‘ Only three days 
more before he arrives—and nothing is fin- 
ished. Three thousand people are to be 
invited to this ceremony. I must make ar- 
rangements to have the Forum illuminated. 
I have a thousand things to do. Dio mio!” 
And he ended with a resonant round of 
pagan oaths. 


Rome All in a Twitter 


If Don Prospero thought he had a great 
deal to do in three days he should have 
looked in at the embassy. Even the out- 
break of the war had not caused such con- 
fusion. Committees from all over Italy 
arrived and demanded an appointment 
with the President in which to present some 
souvenir of their particular district; and 
what looked like a whole army of Italian 
ladies came and asked when they could pre- 
sent Mrs. Wilson with a gold wolf and a 
chest of Venetian lace, and, after being 
only partially satisfied with an indefinite 
time, remained several hours discussing 
whether it would be expected of them to 
make a curtsy to the wife of the President. 
One old lady, when she had been assured 
that no one curtsied in America, said it was 
all well enough what we did at home, but 
she was under the impression that Amer- 
icans were such an adaptable people— 
especially the women—that you couldn’t 
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never knew until the 
of howmany and of ike 
The court chamberlain ; 
few hours to have the list 
accompanying the Presi¢ 
appease his wrath we tr 
him that, though we wer 
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had yet arrived. The Dy 
counted his age in score 
than fourscore, I belie 
these had been spent in. 
which he was then passi 
was master of all court 
fact, his job was to see t 
court life moved smoothly 
went wrong. It sounds a 
turesque profession, but 
of his work showed me it 
trary. However, his settj 
theatrical. He had a yer 
of offices on the ground flo 
hung in rose damask and f 
gilt furniture. His elabo 
was placed near a windo 
he could look out valet 
and refresh himself when 
court etiquette became ir 
was a thdroughly delight{ 
with snow-white hair, ke 
and an ever-present sens 
got to be great friends d) 
journ in Rome; there w 
that I did not have to ; 
about the presentation of 
proper seating of guests 
deliver letters and gifts 
queen, which, of course, hi 
his hands. 


greeted me by saying, “’ 
play. You’ve been bothe 
me for a long time, WN 
turn the tables on you.) 
variably overtakes all of 


telephone and ask me 
Quirinal—only a few blo: 
have come himself mea 
rious, I felt sure. Afters 
and making a humorous | 
office looking like the pic! 
of American business m} 
broached the important § 
“You can’t imagine | 
for?” v 
“‘T haven’t the slightest 
“ Ebbene—it’s this. Het 
denly decided she must hit 
an American typewriter; ( 
understand, the machin¢) 
of your American ladies jt 
head.” He sighed heavil) 
where this American inf? 
lead us! When queens ta) 
Now—when I was a bo; 
think of that time! Thit 
changed everything! Cay 
the typewriter?” 
When I went to see hil 
ident’s visit he was surr} 
of excited court functior 
at me with outstretch¢ 
have brought me the list 
party?” 4 
I hated to tell him weé 
the list. > | 
“Diavolo! And they ar/' 
What am I to do? You 
has been turned into a /§ 
are very few rooms a'} 
know how many to prep 
He always had a clasi 
with which to punctuate 
torical characters, ie, 
personages. ‘And anot 
only person in the Qui 
English is his majesty. 
in the President’s_part 
Couldn’t you send twé 
speak some Italian to 
this visit? Suppose”—! 
old eyes twinkled—‘ 
a hot bath and couldn't 
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from the military at- 
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as though all arrange- 
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fe for each event—the 
tion, the parade to the 
| session of Parliament 
lent was to speak, the 
, wreaths on the tomb 
, the visit to the Forum 
ce of Commendatore 
‘er at court, the recep- 
| the receiving of num- 
and the audience with 
‘ese things, mind you, 
a period of three days. 
‘the arrival I went to 
_Ambassador off for the 
(vas going to meet the 
the train was about to 
ide and said hurriedly, 
sold that day after to- 
it will be free for lunch. 
/ ime for me to entertain 
< the King and Queen 
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id to ask the King per- 
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d explain everything. 
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ig that everything had 
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At this moment a blast of trumpets in 
the courtyard announced the entrance of 
pe King. The duke started towards the 

oor. 

“Suppose I ask him now—and get the 
agony over.” 

He went out and I waited anxiously. 
In a very few moments he was back again 
with a slightly bewildered countenance. 

“Their majesties will be delighted to 
lunch at the Palazzo del Drago with the 
President and Mrs. Wilson.” 

He said this without any facial expression, 
but with an inflection that was inimitable; 
and then pushed his case of Macedonia 
cigarettes towards me. We smoked a 
while in silence, and then, still without 
speaking, he rose, opened a huge volume 
on his desk and pulled several sheets of 
paper towards him. He knew so well what 
my next questions were going to be that 
he did not wait for them to be spoken. 

“How many people?” 

“About sixty. Their majesties’ special 
attendants, all the ambassadors and some 
of the embassy staff.” 

Two hours later I had a list of those to 
be invited and a diagram of the table with 
each person in his proper place. To an 
American it had looked like an impossible 
task; to a court official who had been doing 
just such things for fifty years it was only 
a matter of putting his hand on the right 
book and writing out perfectly known 
instructions. 

I picked up the list with a feeling of great 
satisfaction. ‘“‘And now—just a few de- 
tails about receiving the King and Queen 
at the embassy?”’ I asked. 

“That is very simple. The American 
Embassy is American soil. The Ambassador 
gives the luncheon and pays for it’’— 
here the humorous twinkle showed again— 
“but—he is not the host. The President 
is. And he must be there in time to receive 
their majesties when they arrive. How- 
ever, I’ll see to that. What time is the 
luncheon?” 

“One o’clock.” 

“Very well. The invited guests must be 
there and in the reception rooms at half 
past twelve. Be sure to let them know 
that. At 12:45 the President and Mrs. 
Wilson will arrive. They must be met at 
the street door by the Ambassador and 
Mrs. Page, who will accompany them to the 
entrance hall to await the arrival of their 
majesties. The Ambassador and Mrs. Page 
return to the street door and await their 
majesties, who will be there at one o’clock 
and accompany them to the hall, where the 
President and Mrs. Wilson will greet them. 
His majesty will give his arm to Mrs. Wil- 
son, the President to her majesty, and then 
they will go directly through the reception 
rooms and into the dining room without 
speaking to any of the guests. When lunch- 
eon is finished they return to the reception 
room, where the guests must be presented 
to them. By the way, can you draw me a 
plan of the embassy? I must give it to his 
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majesty so he will know his way to the 
dining room. Now do you see how easy 
Wis 24 

“Tt sounds like the most complicated 
problem I ever heard of. Half past twelve, 
12:45, one o’clock—street door—entrance 
hall—reception room—dining room—this 
arm to that lady—that lady to this arm. 
Good Lord! Do you suppose it will ever 
come off all right?” 

“Such things always do. Somehow 
people know pretty well how to take care 
of themselves.”’ 

Which isn’t true at all, as was shown the 
day of that memorable luncheon. How- 
ever, I went back to the chancery trying 
to remember details, and spent the entire 
evening getting invitations out by a special 
courier. 

The third of January, the eventful day, 
finally arrived. 

When I went to the chancery early in the 
morning the sky was gray and overcast; 
and if you know Rome at all you know it 
is not itself without warm golden sunshine. 
With sun it is the gayest city in the world; 
without it it is drab and dull. A strange 
ominous silence was brooding over the city; 
there were no rattling cabs, no screaking 
trams, no noisy rush of motors; even the 
crowds assembling in the vicinity of the 
station were unusually silent. A sort of 
mysterious solemn expectancy was in the 
air. When I passed the Quirinal I had the 
feeling that the sun had suddenly appeared; 
there was a golden light over the whole 
neighborhood, which I soon found was due 
to yellow sand which had been brought 
from the Campagna and scattered over the 
streets that led from the station to the 
Quirinal and from there to the Capitol— 
another custom of ancient Rome, origi- 
nated by Marcus Aurelius in honor of 
sovereigns, which made of the route they 
passed over a veritable golden way. Here 
and there I noticed groups of people gath- 
ered about large posters and reading in- 
tently what was written on them. It was 
a salutation from the Chamber of Labor of 
Rome, composed in florid Italian phrases, 
and seemed so perfectly expressive of the 
intense excitement existing at that moment 
that I carried one of them away and made 
a translation of it. 

Workers! Today the President of the Re- 
publie of the United States of America, Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson, will arrive in Rome as a 
welcome guest. From this center of Latinism, 
gifted with all the beauties of art and poetry, 
where Right was cried out in the Forum, let the 
warm and vibrant greeting to him who was the 
powerful asserter of Right burst forth from 
the ample breast of the proletarian soul. When 
the great human family was scourged by the 
tempest of war, seized by a devouring passion 
which sucked it down like a whirlpool and it 
seemed that the end of civilization had come 
upon the world, the thinker of the White 
House, superbly carrying on the work of Wash- 
ington, brought the human family back to the 
source of love, spurring it on in the dawn of 
hope to the conquest of Justice, from which 
now shines the light of Peace. This new 
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Gospel preached to the universe reveals his 
great soul, molded in a palpitating humanity. 
Meditate, O Workers, on his fourteen points 
which herald the advent of a new civilization, 
and you will find in them a great deal of your 
sacred aspirations which rise to the priestly 
heights of human goodness. . . . This doctor, 
with his clear thought, his pure heart and his 
soul-enlivening faith, comes amongst us awaited 
and desired and full of cordial feeling. Be you 
all present, working comrades, at the review 
which he will make of the strength of the na- 
tion. You, who were the makers of new history 
and who forged the tenacious desire to live on 
the rugged anvil of sacrifice, greet him unani- 
mously with the sparkling smile of your 
flags. . Whilst he is on his way to the 
Peace Congress let the voice from your ranks 
strengthen him in the faith which holds that 
only with Justice and with Love can the world 
be governed. 


A Renaissance Pageant 


The embassy staff left the chancery a 
good half hour before the time for the ar- 
rival of the train, and, with permission 
from the numerous mounted policemen, 
drove along the royal route. Thousands 
of soldiers, all in the gray-green uniform of 
the Italian Army, their steel helmets cov- 
ered with cloth, lined the streets and kept 
the way open. As far as one could see, this 
gray-green line extended. Rising above it, 
only a few yards apart, were red-and-gold 
flag standards, flying American and Italian 
flags. Halfway up each standard was sus- 
pended a large white-and-gold medallion, 
in the center of which appeared the name 
of an Italian city or a town of the redeemed 
provinces or a place which Italy was pray- 
ing the Peace Conference would decide 
was her own. Each name was a history in 
itself; and each was linked to the other by 
thick garlands of laurel, symbolic of the 
blood tie. Behind the soldiers stood the 
waiting Roman people; and beyond them 
rose orange and brown buildings, from the 
windows of which hung pieces of tapestry, 
gay carpets, old bits of velvet and damask 
bordered with gold fringe. These windows, 
with their medieval decorations, were one 
of the most suggestive parts of the pageant; 
they picked you up and carried you off in 
the twinkling of an eye to the days of the 
Renaissance. You felt sure that if you had 
looked closer at those windows you would 
have found Raphael and Andrea del Sarto 
and even Benvenuto Cellini gathered there 
with their favorite models leaning out on 
the faded velvets to watch the coming of a 
man from that vague land of which their 
own Columbus had talked so much. The 
piazza before the station with its ilex trees, 
its colossal ruined arches of the baths of 
Diocletian, its fountain of bronze nymphs 
and ever-mounting jets of water, its full 
circle of flags and triple line of soldiers, 
made a dramatic scene for the President’s 
entry into Rome. 

Here the mayor, in a carved and gilded 
coach with footmen in red velvet and white 
wigs and cocked hats, waited to hand over 
the keys of the Eternal City. 

When we reached 
the station we were 
all struck by its un- 
familiar aspect; un- 
familiar because for 
the past four years 
there had hardly 
been a moment, 
either night or day, 
that it was not 
crowded with the 
coming and going of 
thousands of peo- 
ple—soldiers from 
England, France, 
America, China, 
Japan; nurses on 
their way to the Near 
East; wounded men 
returning from a 
service that had inca- 
pacitated them for 
life; refugees from in- 
vaded districts—a 
never-ending proces- 
sion of people, speak- 
ing strange tongues 
and wearing strange 
costumes, all being 
unloaded from in- 
coming trains and 
crowded into outgo- 
ing ones. 

That morning ey- 
ery track was 
cleared; not even a 
switch engine could 
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A New STYLE, FINELY MADE 


VAN NORD has arrived —a smartly de- 
signed low-cut VAN HEUSEN collar for 
Spring. Like each of the twelve current 
VAN HEUSEN styles, it is finely made. The 
skill and care which give the VAN HEUSEN 
the comfort of a soft collar and the crisp- 
ness of a stiff collar extend to the very 
quality of its yarn and include every pro- 
cess of its giant looms. Some of the VAN 
HEUSEN virtues are illustrated here. These 
virtues are implicit in the Van Nord, now 
awaiting you in men’s stores—the latest 
expression of the world’s smartest collar. 


‘VAN HEUSEN 


PATENTED 


the Worlds Smartest COLLAR 


PHILLIPS-JONES CORPORATION, @) 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


yy 


Woven Like a Tapestry 


The smooth, starchless, 
erect quality of the VAN 
HEUSEN fabric is the re- 
sult of weaving as precise 
and painstaking as the 
Oriental hand-weaving 
which produces costly 
tapestries. 
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s of the South 


longest, strongest 
thest staple goes 
inn which makes 
HEUSEN fabric 
crisply white. 
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Folded Naturally, 


Permanently 


Yarn Both Exquisite 
and Sturdy 


In New England’s best 
mills the cotton is spun 
into special-plied, special- 
combed,watertwisted yarn 
which is warped on high 
tension frames to make it 
sturdy as well as exquisite. 


A flip of the finger will 
send any VAN HEUSEN 
collar into its natural fold- 
ed state. A special weaving 
process produces this per- 
manently curved “break,” 
which only can be found 
in the VAN HEUSEN. 


Designed by 
Great Craftsmen 


It took the finest designing 
talent, as well as the bril- 
liant original idea, to de- 
velop the complicated and 
expensive process which 
produces theVAN HEUSEN. 
This same talent has de- 
signed the new Van Nord 
for Spring. 


spvially designed, 
hiseamless fabric 
AJHEUSEN so that 
esiaturally. No 
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Smoothly Packed— 
Awaits You in 35,000 Stores 


Ironed Flat 


In a sanitary tissue-paper 


The laundress realizeswhat 
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a relief it is not to worry 
about ironing the fold in- 
toa collar. You receive the 
VAN HEUSEN smoothly 
flat. One turn, and it is 
smartly folded and ready. 


envelope, the Van Nord 
(as well as eleven other 
VAN HEUSEN styles) 
awaits you now in more 
than 35,000 haberdasher- 
ies—the world’s smartest 
collar for Spring. 
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A shopping tour 
without fatigue 


WO women on a shopping trip meet at 4 0’clock. One has that 

dreadfully tired feeling that almost every woman who shops 
knows. The other feels hardly a trace of fatigue. Yet they have 
both walked about the same distance. The difference is in the way 
their shoes fit. 


A pair of shoes, to be either comfortable or good-looking, must 
Jirst fit well. Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes are made on this principle. 
Cut to follow the natural lines of the foot, they fit snugly around the 
instep like a glove. Lacing a Glove-Grip /ifts up the arch instead 
of pressing it down. Yet Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes are not freakish. 
They are good-looking when you put them on and ¢hey stay good- 
looking because they fit. 


Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes are made for both men and women, 
in the latest styles in all the popular leathers and shapes. Most 
styles are priced at from $9 to $12. 


Ask the nearest Arnold Glove-Grip dealer to show you the 
“Trim-Arch,” a popular oxford for women, illustrated below. If 
you don’t know his location, write to us for it. We will also send 
you an attractive booklet of Arnold Glove-Grip Shoe styles. 


Dealers, send for Catalog P. 1. 


M. N. ARNOLD SHOE COMPANY 
North Abington, Massachusetts 


Women’s Oxford 
The**Trim- Arch” 
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be seen. The only sign of life was the long 
line of soldiers who stood at attention along 
the tracks, and they could hardly be called 
a sign of life, as they stood motionless and 
silent. The one gay note in the otherwise 
gray silence was a red carpet that led from 
the royal waiting room to the platform 
where the train that had been sent from 
Rome to Paris to fetch the President would 
stop. 

As we were among the first officials to 
reach the station, we had a good chance to 
watch the gathering crowd. First came 
what appeared to be the whole Italian 
Parliament, then cabinet ministers, the dip- 
lomatie corps, court functionaries, the 
Duke and Duchess d’Aosta and finally the 
King and Queen. The greetings were cere- 
monious and quiet, though there was a low 
murmur of conversation going on on all 
sides. 

, While we waited I got into conversation 
with a senator from Sicily. He, as every- 
one else, talked of only one subject—the 
President. What was he like? Had I ever 
seen him? Were his pictures a good like- 
ness? Was he as genial as most Americans 
or a bit severe? His photographs gave the 
impression that he was rather cold; was 

? 


“Tye heard so much of him; I have 


watched from my home on the slopes of ° 


Etna the extraordinary path he has cut out 
for himself and his people. At first I hated 
him, when he wrote all those notes; then I 
began to admire him; now I find myself 
thinking of him as a sort of unreal person. 
It doesn’t seem quite possible that a mere 
human being could hold in his hands the 
power he does. I think of him as something 
remote, set apart from the rest of us, not a 
man of actual flesh and blood, but someone 
with only a mind and a voice that rings 
across the world from some far-distant 
Olympus. Do you know, I am almost 
afraid to see him. I am afraid he will be 
just like all the rest of us.” 

At last’ the presidential train backed 
quietly into the station, and on the rear 
platform, holding his hat in his hand, stood 
the President of the United States. He 
stepped off the platform during a dead 
silence and was greeted by the King; then, 
quite without warning, there was a break 
in the overcast skies and the whole station 
was flooded with warm sunshine. With 
it came a burst of deafening applause and 
a loud blast from a band playing our na- 
tional anthem. 

If the moment was thrilling to Italians 
it was doubly so to our little group of 
Americans. There we were, thousands of 
miles from home, seeing—some of us for the 
first time—our own President, who had 
become the dominant figure of the world. 

As I was watching the carriage, painted 
a royal blue and emblazoned with the coat 
of arms of the House of Savoy, drive off 
with the President and the King, I felt my 
arm grasped by the senator from Sicily. 


Francesco’s Excitement 


““Well—are you disappointed?”’ I asked. 

“Per Bacco!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘He has 
the face of an apostle!” 

With the sun came all the gayety and 
brilliance of a Roman holiday. The crowds 
cried themselves hoarse with “Hvviva il 
Presidente! EHvviva gli Stati Uniti di 
America! Evviva Veelson!’’ And a comic 
paper came out that afternoon and said 
that if a signorina had written a letter to 
her sweetheart that day she would have 
begun it, under the influence of enthusiasm, 
with “Caro Woodrow.” 

When I got back to the chancery it was 
filled with members of the President’s 
party, journalists and seemingly hundreds 
of others who had come on the same train. 
Of course everyone was demanding infor- 
mation on every subject under the sun— 
what hotel to go to, what functions were to 
take place, where tickets were to be had, 
where this, that and the other person could 
be found, and so on; and Francesco was 
running about in a terrible state of excite- 
ment, all the result of having cooked up 
some excuse that had carried him to the 
Quirinal just at the moment the President 
had arrived there, which had apparently 
got him a chance to shake hands with 
“‘Nostro Presidente.’ He had also a long 
conversation—in what language heaven 
only knows—with “‘la bellissima cameriera 
della Signora Presidente, la prima negressa 
Americana che ho mai incontrata. E stu- 
penda—simpatichissima!’”’ And in the 
midst of this announcement he almost 
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pushed me out of the 
limousine, accompanied 
leisurely making its y 
crowds—the King and 
their way out to the Vill; 
villa near Rome, to enj 
luncheon. 

I should have enjoye 
visit to Rome very mu 
geous pageant from be 


. if that eleventh-hour-j 


hadn’t been hanging oy 
ment. Whenever I start 
of the demonstrations 

would come from the F 
and I would have to dre 
rush down there. The m 
dent of the whole affair 
the invitations had been 
before, not one accepta 
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the invitations produce 
showed that each one ha 
which was convincing e 
had been received. But 
replied? Finally I got sey 
telephone and demande, 
antly, why they had not; 
laughed boisterously ar 
invitation didn’t call fo 
was a command; and 
should have known that: 
would have kept him fro 


party. 
Then the details of x 
distinguished personages 


- Suppose all the guests 


reception rooms by half ; 
pose there wasn’t time fo 
to conduct the Presider 
the King and Queen arri 
elevator stopped runnir 
moment—as it often d 
cook fell ill—which his | 
a Lucullan feast rather 
pose—— We exhausted 
possible tragedy. 

Of course this sort ofan 
foolish, now that the wor) 
into a semblance of its o 
at that time, with all for 
ized, you could count or 
happening—or not hapy 
much more to the point. 


The Critical | 


Even at the Quirinal | 
encing the same worries! 
self admitted that she ¥: 
exhausted to talk to her! 
arrived, having spent thi) 
getting their rooms in ¢ 
experienced palace sei 
returned from the war; | 
the gala dinner, when a } 
great halls had to be cur! 
make both dining and }} 
it—all the regular salon) 
used as hospitals—she & 
that she had spent the w) 
that the table was proj’ 
arranged the flowers hei 
Armistice had broughif 
fighting, it had not yet! 
of comfortable living. | 

In spite of the worry ‘¢ 
to that luncheon, several 
ing incidents occ | 
that somehow, as much ¢ 
couldn’t have been fore: 
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placed it in the entranced 
name had been writteil 


he was to take in to lu 
him when he arrived. Al 


have found his way ab! 
tailed information; bu 


places on the diagram 
shown continued to wo 
me by asking at ae 
be told the history, 
vate, of the lady they \ 
in to luncheon. { 
However, at h 
had arrived and 
large ballroom; and 
cleared for the ap 
characters. The 
Page awaited the sig 
(Continued on ' 
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inal that the President was 
go down to the street door. 
jon the signal never came; 
one we had was from the 
| stationed in the courtyard, 
y burst forth with our na- 
" This meant the President 
1d was downstairs. In the 
he moment Mrs. Page went 
rator and the Ambassador 
s. In a few minutes Mrs. 
with the President and 
but the Ambassador could 
iywhere. He had got down- 
e elevator had gone up, and 
> President at both places. 
ly appeared, much out of 
nning up the stairs, he got 
etings hurriedly and carried 
with him to the front door 
laining that it was bad 
' failed to meet the Presi- 
al faux pas on his part— 
{ing and Queen would be an 
srnational episode. 


or a Little Princess 


of an hour the King and 
‘and without any more com- 
‘ing offered his arm to Mrs. 
resident offered his to the 
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an American stenographer who was report- 
ing the speeches kept leaning over my 
shoulder and asking what everyone who 
spoke in Italian had said. The dinner was 
very short on account of the reception that 
was to follow, but for superbness of effect 
and magnificence of jewels and distinction 
of people it could not be surpassed. 
Immediately after the dinner the guests 
drove in procession from the Quirinal down 
into the heart of old Rome and up the 
winding roadway to the Capitol—the 
whole way lined with soldiers and blazing 
torches and covered with yellow sand, one 
of the most dramatic scenes imaginable, 
which reached its climax when the quad- 
rangle formed by the three wings of the 
Capitol was reached. Here those famous 
old facades designed by Michelangelo were 
decorated with tapestries depicting the 
founding of Rome; the ancient equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius loomed immense 
in the dim light; mounted cavalrymen 
formed a solid mass in the center of the 
square; and the whole was lighted by 
braziers in which flamed flaring pine fagots. 
Below, down those famous steps on. which 
Rienzi made his last stand against the 
populace, glowed dimly medieval Rome; 
at one side rose the Church of Ara Ceeli, 
commemorating the spot where the 
Sibyl first spoke to Augustus of the coming 
of Christ; out of a mass of low buildings 
towered that huge monument of white 
marble which dwarfs the whole of Rome 
and makes one realize that a new nation 
has sprung up on the ashes of the old; and 
dominating this tremendously suggestive 
scene, salient against a purple sky, floated 
an immense flag of stars and stripes. To 
complete the picture, just as the President 
reached the top of the hill the whole of 
the Forum and the Coliseum were suddenly 
lighted with thousands of Bengal torches. 


Unexpected Orders 


Seeing the President off to Paris left us 
all feeling rather flat; but one of the 
excitements—far from being always a pleas- 
urable experience—of the diplomatic serv- 
ice, at least for secretaries, is that just at 
the time when you feel that everything is 
going to be quiet and peaceful for a long 
time and you will have a chance to do a 
thousand things you have been planning, 
something turns up to scatter all such ideas 
to the winds. At the time of the Presi- 
dent’s visit I had just completed my sixth 
year in Rome; I had seen it in many 
phases—the reckless gayety that seems 
always to presage disaster, the uncertainty 
of neutrality, the depression of war, and 
now once more an approach towards peace. 
It is impossible to live six consecutive years 
in a place and not have that place become 
an important factor in your life. I had be- 
gun to feel as if I had always lived in 
Rome, that the chancery of the American 
Embassy was going to be my daily objective 
for the rest of life. 

On the way back from the station, where 
the ovation to the President was almost as 
great as upon his arrival, I met the man 
who was in charge of telegrams in the chan- 
cery. 

“A telegram came in about you this 
evening,’’ he said. 

** Anything important?” I asked. 

“You’ve been transferred.” 

“Wait a minute!” I exclaimed. 
me guess where I’m going this time.”’ 

“T don’t believe you could.” 

“Ts it east of Suez or south of Panama?’”’ 

“South of Panama—Santiago, Chile.” 

Chile—even farther away than J had yet 
been! At that moment it sounded as if it 
were the end of the world. I glanced about 
at the familiar scene and realized suddenly 
that it meant much more to me than I had 
ever thought a foreign city could. And 
now the curtain was being rung down, and 
I had no place to go except home; not even 
that, for Chile—how many thousands of 
miles away was it anyway?—could not 
possibly offer anything approaching what 
I remembered of my native land.. At any 
rate, in that moment of upheaval I made a 
very definite decision. No matter if I were 
going to the other end of the world I would 
go home first, see if America was still there, 
find out what I felt like among my own 
people again, and see, too, what. effect 
European life had had on me. I had always 
heard so much about life in Europe spoiling 
one for American existence that I wanted to 
go back and try myself out in it. 

Editor’s Note—This is the seventh of a series of 
articles by Mr. Richardson, The next will appear in 
an early issue. F 
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Don’t Drag it! 


Bos ITURE equipped with the wrong 

kind of casters, or without any casters at 
all, gets rickety and wobbly after a while. 
Costs money to budge—every time. 


Then the dining room table scars the hard- 
wood floor; that lounge in the living room 
tears the new rug; the beds wear and rip 
the carpet, when they’re DRAGGED about. 


Roll your furniture on Bassick Casters. 
See how easy it is to clean, polish and dust. 
Heavy pieces respond to slight pressure, 
move and turn smoothly, go where you 
want them to go. Floors and floor cover- 
ings protected and housework made less 
burdensome. 


Write for Booklet,“‘ The Cost 
of the Neglected Inch.” 


There’s a Bassick Caster for every purpose 
—at your dealer’s— packed in the blue and 
yellow box, four to the set. 


And every piece of furniture you buy 
should be equipped with Bassick Casters 


aASSICK 


asters 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


For thirty years the 
leading makersof high- 
grade casters for the 
home, office, hospital, 
warehouse and factory. 
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Pajamas that are | 
Luxuriously Comfortable. 


Turn, stretch, twist as you will, you’ll be 
at ease—luxuriously comfortable—in these 
generously sized Brighton-Carlsbads. No 
pulling or binding to annoy you—you’re sure 
of untroubled, refreshing sleep! 


To this uncommon freedom of movement, 
these pajamas add the trim smartness of a 
custom-tailored garment. In design and in 
every detail of making, they reveal the skilled 
workmanship for which Glover goods have 
been known through sixty years. Further- 
more, they will give you a full measure of 
service that makes the cost per month of this 
nightwear uncommonly low! And its frst 
cost is very moderate. 


Middy Pajamas 
This over-the-head style 
has no buttons to fuss with. 
Pongee and nainsook. 
$2.50 to $6 


fer\ 
To know the satisfaction of good-looking, if 


supremely comfortable sleepingwear, ask your 
favorite store for Glover’s Brighton-Carlsbad! 


If you don't find just the style you prefer, write us. 
We'll see that you’re supplied. Pajamas, $2 to $18. 


Yowr| 1. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
bs tafe Dept. 44, Dubuque, Iowa 
Brighton-Carlsbad 
Nightshirts, too 
Write for Just as fine in every 
The ‘‘Nightie Book’’ detell. Nainsook, mus- 

" 7 in, pongee, sizes 15 to 

Ss ee 20. $1.50 to $3 


(For boys, also) 


Children’s Sleepers 
Several splendid styles, 
made to stand a child’s 
hard wear. Cambric, 
crepe, pajama check, 
nainsook. Ages 1 to 10. 
$1 to $ 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


walks of life—from the merchant prince, 
the affluent banker and the wealthy indus- 
trial chief to the lowly but ambitious day 
laborer. . . . A goodly share of them are 
prepared to stay and become a part of the 
great Southwest. Others will go back to 
their homes, many of them to return later, 
bringing with them their families, their 
friends, their neighbors. 

‘Day after day, the whole week through, 
month by month, the great stream of 
humanity is flowing in. There is no end to 
it. They are coming by train, by boat, by 
motor vehicle—any way to get here—one 
ceaseless pilgrimage. From all parts of the 
world they are coming. No human agency 
can stop them.” 

Adjoining Los Angeles are two separate 
cities with populations ranging from fifty 
to seventy-five thousand. One of these 
cities lays claim to more artists and writers 
than any other city except New York, and 
to more millionaires and home owners per 
capita than any other city in the country. 
As one of the newspapers recently said: 
“Blank for years has called itself the city 
of millionaires. This year it may justly call 
itself the billion-dollar city. Its wealthy 
visitors and permanent residents control 
wealth far beyond that figure, but it mod- 
estly calls itself ‘The Billion Dollar City.’” 

The other of the two cities does not go in 
so strong for writers and artists or even for 
millionaires; at least it did not until it 
struck oil a year or two ago. But I have 
never heard of any other community even 
pretending to compete with it in its propor- 
tion of permanent or temporarily retired 
farmers from the Middle West who live on 
the income from sums ranging from twenty 
or twenty-five thousand dollars upward. 

But all these statements are generalities, 
true enough in themselves, but rather 
commonplace from the viewpoint of those 
familiar with the facts and none too con- 
vincing to those who have never given the 
subject a thought. To get at closer grips it 
will help to quote from one of the most 
active of the business enterprisers of 
Southern California, a man of the type 
without which no section or community 
can grow. Among his many interests was 
a subdivision of real estate which has be- 
come one of the most expensive and fash- 
ionable residential portions of the city: 

“We bought two hundred acres in 1920, 
subdivided and sold it, largely to newcom- 
ers. There are six miles of streets. Nearly 
all the lots are built upon, and to give you 
an idea of the character of the construction 
as well as the extent of operations here, the 
building permits for this subdivision alone, 
which is only one of many, have run up 
to twenty-five million dollars.” 


A Cosmopolitan Community 


“What sort of people have built? Well, 
there were men who made quick fortunes in 
the oil fields of Texas and Oklahoma, or in 
land, and did not stay there. They came 
here. Two German Jews who had been in 
the clothing business in an Asiatic port for 
forty years and had accumulated a couple 
of millions built a house that cost sevy- 
eral hundred thousand. There were three 
families from Colombia, South America, 
among the richest in that country, one of 
the men a brother of the country’s presi- 
dent. 
money in mines. 

“There was a man who had owned lum- 
ber interests, sawmills and a little railroad 
in the backwoods of Arkansas. He was 
worth several millions, and when he came 
here he said he had worked hard and saved 
all his life. Now, he announced, he was 
going to enjoy himself and build a home 
without much regard to expense. That’s 
the kind of people that make up these com- 
munities, they and the farmer from Iowa, 
Illinois, Nebraska and similar states whose 
father or grandfather filed on government 
land which has now become yaluable. Nat- 
urally, many such people sell out. Formerly 
when they sold they moved into the nearest 
town, but now enough of them come here 
to fill our side streets. They buy modest 
homes, and few of them are worth more 
than seventy-five thousand dollars, but in 
the aggregate they make this a very rich 
county. 

“The point, however, is that this wouldn’t 
keep up if we were getting rich people from 
any one place. They do not come only from 
the states. There are the Canadians and 
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congressmen, mayors, judges, attorney- 
generals, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, au- 
thors, and the whole gamut of the more 
important occupations. For the most part 
the very names mean nothing, and from 
the very numbers involved can mean noth- 
ing to the more active permanent resi- 
dents. Some newcomers, of course, cannot 
be uprooted from their old homes. They 
become so lonely and disgusted that to re- 
turn home is the only goal, and even if they 
do not return while living, their ambition is 
to be buried in the old home town when the 
end comes. 

But this is a minority. The majority 
probably stay and are happy about it. Yet 
in so many cases they do not emerge, they 
do not become an integral part of the com- 
munity, nor do they assume any responsi- 
bility for it. Many join the churches and 
affiliate with lodges of every description. 
They are so numerous that they flock with 
their own kind, with other ex-farmers and 
judges and mayors from the same county 
in Kansas; and the man who served his 
constituency so long and faithfully in Con- 
gress, even becoming a committee chair- 
man, now emerges from his southland 
obscurity long enough to deliver an oration 
at the annual picnic of Pike County, Ne- 
braska. Indeed, there are enough newcom- 
ers so that large picnics can be held by the 
home folks from a single obscure town in 
Montana or Illinois. 

In any case there are thousands who do 
not want to be known or do not know 
how to be known. Perhaps they have had 
enough of social, financial, industrial, pro- 
fessional and political responsibility. Per- 
haps they have had enough of prominence 
and standing with its accompanying cares. 
They prefer to tinker with an automobile 
and rose garden on a side street and not 


have it generally known that they have 


money. They don’t want the local hospital 
or church or charity wished on them. They 
are through with burdens of every kind. 
That stage of their life has passed. 

On the other hand, the real-estate and 
bond salesmen play up to the very lone- 
liness of these newcomers and skillfully 
capitalize it. The ex-manufacturer who 
but a few short months back was at the 
center of affairs and now has not a blessed 
thought to occupy his mind will harangue 
the boys in the bond or real-estate office 
where he makes his investments, by the 
hour, and the sales managers of these con- 
cerns find it a very real problem to con- 
serve the time of their men, who must 
listen politely to prospective clients, but 
not any longer than is necessary. 


Rich Men Under Cover 


But whether the newcomer finds his ob- 
scurity and relative unimportance to any 
except the salesmen agreeable or quite the 
contrary, the fact that he so often has 
money creates many curious and often em- 
barrassing situations. I was going over 
these facts with the president of one of the 
banks whose branches extend in every di- 
rection, and he recalled an incident that 
he and many other informants declared to 
be in its essential features typical and com- 
mon enough. 

“One day a clerk brought into my office 
a gentleman whom he introduced as a cus- 
tomer of the bank who wanted to buy 
some property through us in a manner that 
is not usual in the banks hereabouts. The 
clerk left him in my office without further 
explanation, and I said that we did not 
usually transact business in that way. But 
the man insisted he had been accustomed 
to doing it back East and would consider 
it a favor if we could accommodate him. I 
had never seen the man or heard of him, 
and the transaction was a very large one. 
Finally I asked him to sign his name on a 
sheet of paper, and used that as an excuse 
to leave the office to make hasty inquiries 
concerning him. 

“No one in the bank appeared to know 
much about the man. His deposit was not 
a large one, and I was baffled as to how to 
proceed. Finally I could think of no way 
except to remark that we would be glad 
to tell him anything he wanted to know 
about the bank, and in like manner we felt 
privileged to ask him questions about him- 
self. He replied rather haughtily that he 
was perfectly satisfied with us, and what 
did we want to know about him. Then I 
had to come out with it and say that, as I 
knew nothing about him, I wanted to know 
all there was to know. 

“«The best way,’ he replied, ‘is to take 
you down into your own safe-deposit 
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vaults.” So he led me downstairs to our 
vaults, and there showed me in his box 
negotiable securities of the highest grade 
valued at more than four hundred thousand 
dollars, and letters and other documents 
proving him to be a man of great impor- 
tance in his Eastern home.”’ 

Another bank president said that new- 
comers of this sort were too numerous for 
even the banks to keep track of them. At 
a luncheon attended by representatives of 
several banks and leading bond houses of 
the city, the vice president of one bank re- 
marked that a man who had been of na- 
tional importance in his line and lived for 
two years on the same block with one of 
the bond men present had died recently, 
leaving among other assets nine separate 
certificates of deposit for one hundred thou- 
sand dollars each. Yet none of the bond 
men in the room, including the one who 
lived on the same block, had ever heard of 
him during his life., 

“Yes,” said the bond man as everyone 
present laughingly turned to look at him, 
“T have never gotten over it. If I had 
known he had nine hundred thousand dol- 
lars in cash I would have played the 
phonograph to him every night. But then, 
I have a case of my own that I don’t think 
the rest of you know about. A chap came 
in the other day to seek my advice on some 
maturing bonds. He had two thousand 
dollars of them. I had never heard of him 
before, but I did the best I could for him, 
and finally he took me to his safe-deposit 
box to show me some more bonds he wasn’t 
sure about, and he had half a million dol- 
lars’ worth of Liberties if he had a cent.” 


Private Incomes of Job:Holders 
“T have a case of my own,” spoke up 
another bond dealer. ‘This man is a re- 
tired broker from the East. He and his 
wife don’t look as though they had a cent. 
The wife does her own work, and they 
travel in a secondhand car. But they are 
worth between two and three millions.”’ 

One of the bankers then related the case 
of a retired farmer who had interests in 
various Middle Western manufacturing 
enterprises and who came at the age of 
seventy to Los Angeles, living in a cheap 
hotel until the time of his death. To save 
the price of a safe-deposit box he kept 
seven hundred thousand dollars in securi- 
ties in a trunk and had bank certificates of 
deposit of between two and three hundred 
thousand dollars. Nothing in his manner 
of life ever attracted the bond men in his 
direction. 

Many such cases are uncovered only by 
death. Another old man, who had differed 
with his family, took rooms in a hotel and 
attracted a rather roughneck type of friends 
and cheap hangers-on, whom he constantly 
treated to beer. But on the authority of an 
official of one of the city’s largest savings 
banks this man had as high as three hun- 
dred thousand dollars in savings accounts, 
and when his relatives forced an entry into 
his various boxes with a court order granted 
because of the old man’s supposed mental 
condition, it was found that his securities 
were worth seven hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars. Yet he was unknown ex- 
cept to his few rough cronies. 

All the bankers and bond men with 
whom I talked insisted that appearances 
had nothing to do with financial resources 
in this medley of new population. A couple 
living servantless in a small cottage on a 
side street, with a mechanic on one side 
and a clerk on the other, fooling around in 
the garden, and with the smallest make of 
car, might nevertheless buy bondsin twenty- 
thousand-dollar chunks. One could never 
tell. 

One curious result of the inflow of mon- 
eyed newcomers is the high, indeed the 
abnormal percentage of persons in rela- 
tively humble occupations who possess in- 
comes of their own. For of those who come 
with a property of only a few thousands 
there are many who become pinched for 
funds or tired of doing nothing. Many such 
are not in a position to enter business on 
their own account, or do not know how. 
They take positions of every kind and de- 
scription. One bank official said: 

““Most of the floor men in this bank, re- 
ceiving as they do salaries of not much in 
excess of one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars a month, have incomes of their own. 
One man who receives one hundred dollars 
a month has an income of six or seven hun- 
dred dollars a month.” 

In another case a man was wanted for 
very dull, monotonous and unimportant 
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work in a bank at a salary so low that my 
informant asked me not to mention the 
amount. The hours were long and no holi- 
days were granted. Yet sixty-five appli- 
cants, all men of excellent character and 
qualifications, answered one advertisement. 

The officers of banks are in receipt of 
many letters from bank officers and clerks 
in all parts of the country wanting to know 
the chances of getting a position in a Los 
Angeles bank if they should happen to 
come there. A vice president of one bank 
answered four such letters from applicants 
for officers’ positions alone on the morning 
I called to see him. This did not include 
letters from clerks, which were handled by 
a junior officer. 

“Formerly we replied that we could not 
take a man without seeing him, but that 
if he should ever happen to be here on a 
visit he should call on us. But so many 
have happened to be here and have dropped 
in upon us that we are thinking of changing 
this stock phrase in our form letter. There 
is an element of tragedy in these cases. 
Some come here and land on their feet, but 
others do not. Naturally we can’t take 
them all, although, on the other hand, 
branch banking is extending so fast that 
a big personnel is needed.” 

“T do not think there is a man in this 
office without some stored-up wealth,” said 
a former newspaper writer who now heads 
one of the most important organizations 
in the city. “As for the twelve stenog- 
raphers, I know that three of them do not 
need to work at all. They are unmarried 
women who own their homes and have 
other means. When I first started as a re- 
porter in this city a number of years ago 
I was irritated to find how many of the 
other reporters had something stored up; 
a little ranch if nothing else. 

“My house was painted recently by three 
brothers who moved out from the Middle 
West. They were raised on a farm, and 
when the land became valuable, sold it. But 
they did not retire. They went to Florida 
or California every winter and painted. 
They are worth about a hundred thousand 
dollars. I believe you would find that many 
street-car conductors, elevator operators 
and janitors here have comfortable means. 
I know this, that the foreman on my last 
carpenter job showed me a memo of his 
holdings, which included twenty-seven one- 
thousand-dollar Liberty Bonds and a num- 
ber of industrial bonds.”’ 


Factors That Keep Down Salaries 


As frankly admitted by the chamber of 
commerce itself, this situation has tended 
to depress the pay for office, clerical and all 
manner of white-collar work. One case 
was cited of an accountant who had once 
been auditor of a large Eastern corporation, 
with many assistants, who now is glad to 
get eighty-five dollars a month because he 
has a small competence saved up and wants 
to live on the Coast. The building boom has 
kept up wages of mechanics, generally 
speaking, especially in a few lines that are 
highly unionized, and possibly has tended 
to raise slightly the general level of wages 
and salaries. But the general attitude is 
that workers take part of their pay in the 
increased comfort of living due to a mild 
climate, and that, besides, there are so 
many with a little income anyway that it 
is not necessary to pay large wages. 

One cannot but raise the question 
whether it is quite a natural condition to 
have so many people doing nothing, and so 
many others working, more because they 
are bored at being idle than through ne- 
cessity. One active man of affairs answered 
the question as to whether it is not un- 
wholesome to have so many idle people in 
a community as follows: 

“Tf it is a bad thing for people in middle 
or later life to take it easy, then all ambi- 
tion is bunk. If men of fifty-five and sixty 
do not retire, then there is no opportunity 
for the young fellows coming out of school 
and college. If a man has made his pile 
why should he not be comfortable the rest 
of his days? How can a man be happier 
than to have enough so that he isn’t com- 
pelled to work in his old age? But you say 
that there are so many of them in these 
places around here. That is simply a con- 
centration. I do not see that it is any 
worse, essentially, than having them scat- 
tered all over the country.” 

There is still another explanation of these 
communities, about which little is said but 
which underlies the whole make-up of 
Southwestern population and that of other 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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The Dalton Super Model Statement Ma- 
chine gives the same unusual adding-cal- 
culating service as the Dalton Super 
Model Adding-Calculating Machine, and 
in addition a simpler, faster statement 
service. Statements made on this machine 
are neat, legible, accurate, and can be got- 
ten out in one-third to one-half the time 
required by ordinary methods. 


The Dalton Super Model Adding-Calculating Machine 
adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides, tabulates, crossfoots, 
Hi h . ll totals sales slips, foots ledger columns, takes trial balances, 
ave 7m ca adds two columns at once; multiplies whole numbers by 

5 . fractions and fractions by fractions, figures costs, profits 

In your territory is a Dalton salesman who and wages; makes inventory extensions; prorates, figures 

can offer helpful suggestions as to the most discounts and percentages; extends and checks invoices; 


: : makes estimates; balances accounts—to all such work 
economical methods of handling figure prob- this Super Model brings speed and accuracy altogether 


lems of all kinds. Phone him. new in the figure work of business. 


m|iper Model 11-Bank and 13-Bank 
ilc.ting Machine gives the same un- 


,dding-Calculating Machine, with 
4) od 999,999 999—a superior type 
lating machine for work involving 
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EVERY TELEPHONE 
-a Dalton Man 


**Hic et ubique”’ — 
Here and everywhere. 


Never has this been more 
truly said than of the Dalton 
Sales and Service Organiza- 
tion—an organization which 
encompasses the globe, in- 
suring every business the 
machine for its exact needs, 
and continuous, dependable 
operation of these machines, 
everywhere. 


Literally, a Dalton man is 
atthe end ofevery telephone, 
ready to answer instantly the 
call of today’s executive. 


The Dalton Sales and Serv- 
ice Organization has repre- 
sentatives in every civilized 
country—in more than 300 


Dation- 


¢ STATEMENT 


leading cities here and abroad. 


This universal service is 
another of the many advan- 
tages which make this equip- 
ment today’s standard with 
progressive business men of 
every nation—a super service 
having its origin ina complete 
series of super figuring ma- 
chines for every purpose— 
@) a simpler, faster adding-cal- 

culating machine. 


(2) 2 simpler, faster bookkeep- 
ing machine. 


3) a simpler, faster statement 
machine. 


4 a simpler, faster “cash regis- 
ter’? machine. 


Upwards of 150 models vary- 
ing in price from $1200 to 
as low as $125—yet all are 
equally simple to use; all 
have the same scientifically 
correct 10-key ‘‘touch meth- 
od’’ Dalton keyboard—the 
individual who operates one 
can operate all with equal 
facility. 


Call «the nearest Dalton 
Sales Agent, and have a dem- 
onstration in your own store 
or office, on your own work. 
Or write us direct, indicating 
the type of machine in which 
you are interested. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE SALES COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, 


OHO} i St AS 
Agents for Canada: The United Typewriter Co., 


Toronto and Branches - Foreign Sales Deft., 


Dalton Bldg., 83 Reade St., New York City 1 Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities of theWorld 


ADDING-CALCULATING * BOOKKEEPING 
AND “CASH-REGISTER” MACHINES 


152 Models at Prices Ranging from $1200 to as low as $125 


ting service as the Dalton 


a The Dalton ‘‘Accumulated Proof”’ 
a= “Extended Daily Balance”’ O 
ing Machine—four machines in one—a 


bookkeeping machine, a statement ma- 
chine, an adding machine, and a calcu- 
lating machine. It adapts itself to any 
system, yet it is so simple in operation, 
and so inexpensive as to make machine 
bookkeeping a real economy for the 
smaller business as well as the large. 


The Dalton Super Model ‘‘ Cash Register” 
gives complete adding-calculating service 
up to 999,999; and in addition thereto lists 
transactions by clerk and departmental 
designations; automatically subtracts cash 
paid out so that by depressing total key, 
machine gives net amount of cash in 
drawer; lists checks and vouchers; by 
number and amount keeps inventory and 
stock records, and makes out statements, 
thereby rendering a ‘“‘cash register’ as 
well as statement and figuring service for 
the retail business. 
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The only comfort is in being 


Every school child ts 
familiar with the ex- 
periment of lowering 
an inverted glass into 
a basin of water. The 
water can not enter 
the glass, because the 
air within keeps the 
water oul. The hood 
of the Clark Grave 
Vault acts the same 
as the inverted glass. 


true to sentiment 


HE only comfort when loved ones 

pass on is in being true to our 
sentiment and in doing those things 
which our hearts dictate. Most im- 
portant at such a time is protection 
for the remains. 


There must be no compromise in this pro- 


tection, because there can be no compro- 
mise in our sentiment. And there need 
be no compromise—the Clark Grave 
Vault provides such protection. This 
vault utilizes an immutable law of 
Nature—an absolutely certain and 
practical way of making modern burial 
equipment both air and water tight. 


The Clark Grave Vault is made of 
copper steel, (12 gauge thickness, which 
is unusually heavy) that not only keeps 
out water, but also resists the action 
of the elements. Further, each Clark 
Vault must be of perfect quality indi- 
vidually, this being assured by tests 
far more severe than actual burial 
conditions. Every Clark Grave Vault 
is guaranteed for fifty years. 


Leading funeral directors recognize the 
Clark Grave Vault as the standard of 


protection. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at all! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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(Continued from Page 137) 
Western states. I refer to the large number 
of families that have gone West for pur- 
poses of health. Very often there is only 
one member of a family whose health is 
delicate, but whether that member dies, 
recovers or remains ill, the others stay on 
and raise families there. 

Reference was made to bank officers and 
employes in other places who write to the 
Southwestern banks for possible openings. 
The same effort to make connections is true 
of lawyers, doctors, teachers and men in 
many other lines. These men are moving 
West not because of failure on their part 
or even through a spirit of adventure, but 
because the health of a father or mother, 
son or daughter, brother or sister requires 
a milder climate. They may prove a fine 
addition to the population and may be of 
the highest standing. In any case, idleness 
is not their goal. 

But the most significant fact concerning 
the influx of newcomers with money has 
not as yet been mentioned. I refer to the 
tendency on the part of a substantial num- 
ber to weary of retirement. Thousands 
come to retire and remain obscure, as far 
as business is concerned, but there are 
enough others who do not stay retired, ex- 
cept for a couple of years, to put a very 
different interpretation upon the commu- 
nity than one would at first suppose. 

The very bringing together of so many 
men who have been busy and active in the 
past means that with a considerable pro- 
portion of them the lotus lure of climate, 
retirement, golf or whatever else brought 
them out originally gradually fades away, 
and they find themselves once more in the 
midst of activities. 

Several of the business and financial 
leaders of the city who had lived there long 
or were native to the place told me that 
W. H. Whiteside, former president of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
of Milwaukee, and before that associated 
for many years with George Westinghouse, 
was as typical as any of the more promi- 
nent newcomers who had come to retire 
but soon found themselves in the midst of 
all sorts of financial and industrial activi- 
ties of the first order. It was said that dur- 
ing his first year or two Mr. Whiteside had 
merely puttered a little in his Pasadena 
garden, but now he was starting all manner 
of factories. So I called upon Mr. White- 
side, and in the course of an interesting 
analysis of industrial conditions in the 
Pacific Southwest he said very frankly: 

“T came out here to die; that’s all there 
was to it. But I recovered, and I don’t see 
how men who have been very active in 
other parts of the country can stay out of 
affairs here, provided they are not ill.’’ 


Getting Acquainted 


I am confident that there has been no 
exaggeration in this article of the retired- 
business-men crop. But the point must be 
made with equally great emphasis that the 
man who thinks he is going to California to 
loaf often finds that it is really a case of 
dying of dry rot or going into business 
again. This is certainly fortunate from the 
point of view of the industrial and financial 
and even the agricultural development: of 
the state itself. 

As the community grows the proportion 
of those who leave their retirement nat- 
urally increases. As the game becomes 
more and more of the big-league variety 
the number of participants increases, and 
the very fact that men of experience and 
large resources join in makes it all the big- 
ger. The thing rolls up like a snowball. 
The newcomer may be lonely at first, before 
he has caught his bearings, but if the 
growth of industries and population con- 
veys any meaning to him at all he need not 
sulk in his tent very long unless he wants 
to. The rapidity with which the personnel 
of the leading big business and banking 
groups of the city has changed in recent 
years would hardly indicate that it is neces- 
sary to be a native son to forge ahead in 
active affairs. 

In a city that has grown so fast newness 
is only a matter of degree anyway, and 
nearly all are newcomers. It is often said 
in Los Angeles that the city has a wonder- 
ful system of winning the newcomer and 
inducing him to invest his money locally. 
One has hardly registered at a hotel before 
the telephone and a little later the mail 
bring offers of real-estate opportunities. 

If the newcomer wants to come out of his 
shell of retirement at all, and especially if 
he has brought with him from the East not 


only money but a reputatio? 
influence, he will find him; 
sitting on the right hand of} 
some public banquet or in: 


investigate a little. 

It takes him anywhere f 
to three years to become in 
such capitalist expressed it, 
required to persuade him t} 
hot air, that the community 
and substantiality, that it +) 
up. Another explained th; 
accustomed all his life to Nj 
Exchange securities and eo; 
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irrigation bonds and the lik 
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vest much the first year,” ' 
“but it is equally rare that 
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when they do, it is often fc 
million dollars in a single 
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quite a lot of bonds. We da 
him again until he comes 
advice about buying a hal; 
factory or an office building) 
makes the purchase withou} 
the next thing we hear ab 
he has been elected a direc 
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In one of the important b 
that a research departmen 
largely for the purpose of g’ 
industrial and other bs a 
to customers, of whom maj 
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outlay of more than half a 

“There is the case of M 
other informant. ‘‘I laborec) 
to transfer part of his fortunh 
he must be worth five or six 
reluctantly he shifted half 
high-class local securities. It 
a four-hundred-acre subdivi 
ment from which he expes 


To pile up cases would 
but they are of all deseripti 
the man who had seven tile 
plants in the Middle West a 
bury himself and his million 
is building a plant in his ne’ 
manufacture of chinaware, } 
ploy several hundred ope 
addition he is building hou: 
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Then there is the sash-and) 
turer from Kansas who tur) 


hundred-and-fifty-thousand 
for that sort of work in oné) 
of the newer buildings undé 
he went back into the sash 
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The case is much the § 
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his mortgage, and when it 
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and building of bungalow 
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operatives. An artificially constructed har- | 


bor, which now handles an enormous vol- 


ume of traffic, fits in nicely with industrial | 


growth, but would hardly have been justi- | 


fied prior to the completion of the Panama 
Canal. 

Nor is there any question that open-shop 
conditions have attracted manufacturers, 
and, also, it is said, certain classes of 
labor. The labor supply is exceedingly large, 
because, as already stated, considerations of 
health and climate draw the working peo- 
ple as well as retired manufacturers and 
farmers. Keen competition in the labor 
market naturally interests capital, but 
there is another side to the shield. In order 
to prevent unemployment among the army 
of persons who have drifted there, with a 
little money perhaps, but not enough to 
live on, it is very necessary—indeed, vital— 
that the industrial expansion continue. 

At all times the growth of Southern 
California has been due in no small meas- 
ure to a powerful advertising and publicity 
machine, and properly enough the em- 
phasis of its activities has been shifted more 
and more in the past few years to attracting 
industries and enlarging the harbor rather 
than merely to bringing in more people. 

In any case, the labor is there, perhaps 
not for factories employing thousands, but 
certainly for those employing hundreds of 
hands. A new cotton mill, the managers of 
which feared they would be obliged to train 
new operatives, had four hundred and 
seventeen replies from already trained 
spinners and weavers as the result of five 
days’ advertisement. The operatives had 
gone there from the East for the sake of 
going somewhere or anywhere, or because 
of ill health in the family, but now they 
wanted to get work. 

Nor should the movies be overlooked as a 
big factor in industrial development, in the 
broader. and more general sense of that 
term. A substantial increase in population 
and a more than substantial increase in 
pay roll have come with the movies. More- 
over, a large part of the pay roll goes not to 
actors but to artisans of every description. 

Along with these developments have 
gone the discovery of great fields of oil at 
the city’s gates, and the almost constant 
increase in value of the agricultural product 
of surrounding areas. Although oil was 
found within the city itself quite a number 
of years ago, the larger developments were 
in other parts of the state until the last two 
years, during which three large fields have 
been developed close to the city. The 
writer’s first view of an oil derrick close to 
Los Angeles was had at almost the same 
moment that the castle set in Robin Hood 
hove in sight. 


Swift Industrial Growth 


At the present rate one year’s produc- 
tion of oil within fifty miles of the city com- 
pares favorably with the total production 
of gold in the state since 1849. Nor must 
the great variety of high-priced crops that 
are grown in the vicinity be overlooked as a 
factor in the city’s growth. Residents were 
petrified when they first learned that the 
value of manufactured goods exceeded that 
of the citrus crop in the proportion of three 
to one. Though great and valuable agricul- 
tural areas of the state are tributary to 
other cities than Los Angeles, the crops 
produced near that city are increasing in 
value, absolutely if not relatively to other 
sources of wealth. 

None will admit sooner than the older 
residents of the city themselves that the 


phraseology of a decade ago—climate, tour- |. 


ists, the real-estate agent and oranges— 
was accurate enough. But somehow the 
title to this article, Money From Every- 
where, has become true, or truer, in more 
senses than one. 

I asked Henry M. Robinson, president 
of one of the two largest banks in the 
southern part of the state, how he ac- 
counted for the almost spectacular growth 
in bank deposits. In addition to heading 
one of the most aggressive financial insti- 
tutions on the coast Mr. Robinson was a 
member of the Supreme Economic Council 
at the Paris Peace Conference, chairman of 
the Bituminous Coal Commission of 1920, 
and a member of numerous other important 
government commissions both during and 
following the war. His reply was simply 
that he did not know how to weigh the four 
great factors—oil, crops, industries and 
newcomers. 

Another banker when asked which of 
these four factors should be given the chief 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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Do You Know 


that Diamond Tires are standard tires and 
quality throughout—no better tires made? 
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Do You Know 


that The Diamond Rubber Company makes 
only one grade of tire—the best that can 
be produced? 


Do You Know 


that Diamond Tires have established and 
maintained this reputation for thirty years? 
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Do You Know 


that Diamond Tires showed one of the 
largest gains in sales over preceding years 
of any of the leading brands, due to these 
facts? 
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Do You Know 


there are over 2,000,000 Diamond Tires in 
use, riding out the facts of Longer Service 
—Lower Cost. 
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THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
Akron, Ohio 
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‘Diamond 
Cires 


_ For Passenger and Commercial Cars 
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The Joy of Making the 
Old Home New! 


by Elsie Lewis 


Next to the thrill that comes of building, 
I know of nothing that can match the sheer 
joy of taking a shabby old room and trans- 
forming it into an interior of charm and 
beauty. Nearly every home has at least one 
room that is a source of embarrassment. 
Yet few people realize how quickly and 
inexpensively such a room can be made new. 


Picture a living room in which the fur- 
nishings are well chosen—the rugs in excel- 
lent taste—yet the walls and ceiling are 
cracked and shabby. They mar the appear- 
ance of the whole room, and impel you to 
apologize when visitors come. 


If you have such a room, your carpenter 
can easily and quickly transform it by ap- 
plying big panels of Upson Board right over 
the old plaster and finishing with appro- 
priate panel strips. You can do it without 
tearing off the old paper. 


Now you are ready to decorate. A coat 
or two of paint—say old ivory, or a pleasing 
stippled effect, on lower side walls, and a 
lighter tone on the ceiling, woodwork and 
mouldings in white or a harmonizing shade. 
And lo! the old room has become new. 
Instead of unsightly walls and ceiling you 
have walls and ceiling of enduring charm. 


New Walls Over the Old 


You will find your new paneled walls and 
ceiling beautiful and artistic. The idea of 
paneling is as old as Art itself. No scheme 
of decoration is more pleasing, more restful, 
or more harmonious. Architects and deco- 
rators are utilizing panels more than ever 
before. 


The panels may run from the floor to the 
ceiling, or be used in combination with a 
frieze or wainscot. Varying widths of dec- 
orative strips afford endless possibilities of 
design, while the use of imitation beams on 
ceilings adds a refinement and beauty. 


If you will remember, almost every ideal 
interior you have ever seen pictured in the 
magazines has had paneled walls and ceil- 
ing—from the luxurious hotel and mansion 
to the unpretentious home and bungalow— 
and regardless of whether the material was 
marble, plaster, steel or wood. 


Beautify, Room by Room 


The living room finished, you’ll want to do 
every room in the house—especially the 
ceilings, so that you may know they can 
never crack or fall. Perhaps the dining 
room needs attention. Its ceiling is fre- 
quently discolored from leaks in the bath- 
room upstairs. And you will surely want 
to modernize the bathroom and kitchen by 
putting in Fibre-Tile wainscots, with wall 
board for the upper walls. 

These suggestions are practical, and com- 
paratively inexpensive. In fact, I know of 
no other way in which you can work such a 
really wonderful transformation with so 
little outlay of cash and so little trouble. 

It isn’t a bit like plastering. In Upson- 
izing there is no irritating muss—no dirt— 
and no waiting for the plaster to dry. I 
suggest you try one room this Spring—at 
least one ceiling. You'll be agreeably sur- 
prised at the lasting charm and beauty of 
the finished result. 
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HIS year, when the volume of con- 

struction is unprecedented, plaster 
walls and ceilings become a greater prob- 
lem than ever. 


In many communities, both plaster and 
plasterers are scarce—in some places 
almost unobtainable. 


By using Upson Board, however, you can 
eliminate the uncertainty of plastering and 
hasten the completion of your building or 
repairs. Despite an abnormal demand, 
increased manufacturing facilities enable 
Upson dealers to carry adequate stocks 
of this time-tested material. 


Upson Board truly seems to be the nearest 
perfect wall and ceiling material. It is 
different! IT IS NOTA HEAVY, BRIT- 
TLE WALL BOARD! There is little or 
no breakage in cutting and fitting. Its 
edges will not crumble. 
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¢— GENUINE UPSON BOARD HAS THE FAMOUS BLUE CENTER—> 


A wall material that is different—that will not crack 
or chip or fall—that can be painted economically 


To remember the name say it over to yourself _ 
three times—Up-son—Up-sun—Up-son Board 


ue beautiful rel 
eorgian r 
designed oy pe 
Ackerman, Archit: 
York. Furnishi 
Heck, Inveriog D 
New York 


You can have beautiful walls a 
ceilings like these 


Upson Board is simply refined or re-t 
lumber, one of the oldest and mos) 
building materials known to mankil 
sturdy trees are ground up into lo} 
fibers which are fabricated intostifft 
panels, having all the well-knowni 
of wood, yet without the brittle: 
ordinary wall materials. 


Upson panels are light in weight, an} 
fore especially adapted for use on tl 
Jars and vibrations will not ca’ : 
to crack or work loose. | 


Although fittingly used in the f: 
homes, as well as the modest it 
Upson Board is not expensive. 
applied and finished, we believe i) 
cheapest wall lining. It requ: 
priming coat, as do absorbent w! 
terials. It thus saves $5 to $15 P| 
in the cost of painting. 


\ 
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12n is wainscoted 
1 /-white Upson 

Designed by 
aill, Architect, 
, Y. Furnishings 
6 y Good House- 
eg Institute. 


More old—as well as new—walls and ceilings were 
finished with Upson Board in 1922 than ever before 


(ord sales reflect a country-wide 
yvement toward Upson Board 


| JERS everywhere seem to recog- 
ij the need for a dependable wall 


including labor and trim—for the ceiling 
of a 12’ x 16’ room. For two or three 
dollars more you can have Extra Thick— 
Extra Strong Upson Board (14’’), a de 
Luxe lining for the finest of buildings. 


te quality is creating a note- 
y/-eference for Upson Board. Any 
lo knows wall board will tell you 


oard stands in a class by itself. 
oike other boards. 


oard is not only harder and 
it nearly twice as strong as ordi- 
eds, Its new, improved Super- 
ejakes it far-and-away the most 
ue ae as well. Its dependability 

ed by its splendid record of less 
complaint to every 5,000,000 

and used. You can use Upson 
v-h confidence ! 


$9, east of the Rockies, you 
ty nough 7/16’ Upson Board—not 


POE WPSONTCOMPANY 
520 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 


Upson Self-Clinching Fasteners, an ex- 
clusive Upson creation, afford the only 
method of holding wall board securely in 
place from the back, thus eliminating 
disfiguring nail holes, the one big objec- 
tion to the use of wall board. 


‘ 


Upson Board is sold by thousands of 
discriminating dealers everywhere. When 
a dealer offers you Upson Board, you can 
be assured he is selling a material he can 
conscientiously recommend. 


Write us today for portfolio of Upsonized =& 
interiors and finished samples of Upson gpgeee 
Board and Upson Fibre-Tile. BOARD 


aeons 


Bcd Authorities 


INA 


— LESS THAN ONE COMPLAINT TO EVERY 5,000,000 FEET — 
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A Product of 100 Uses 
for Use in 1000 Places 


By Marion Stanley 


Through installations in thousands of 
homes in every state in the union, a com- 
paratively new type of lining for walls and 
ceilings has proven its right to be known as 
a staple building material. 

This interesting product is known as 
Upson Board. It is made of wiry, shredded 
wood fibres which are fabricated under 
enormous pressure into laminated panels of 
uniform thickness, both wider and longer 
than wooden boards. Each panel is then 
subjected to scientific processing by which 
it is kiln-cured, water-proofed and surface- 
primed. 

As an improvement over materials which 
have been used primarily because there was 
nothing better, this new material has been 
subjected to most exacting tests. And just 
as the steamboat, the telephone, electricity, 
and even the bathtub were ridiculed and 
condemned when introduced, so skeptics 
have questioned the use of wall board. 

Nevertheless, the idea of a wall-lining 
that is permanent—that will not crack or 
fall—has long been known to be funda- 
mentally sound. Wall board has therefore 
been perfected to fill an existing need for a 
more satisfactory lining that could be used 
in every kind of building, in every climate. 

Aside from its use for walls and ceilings, 
home owners find this versatile material just 
as useful as lumber. The young as well as 
the old can use it in making wardrobes, 
photographic dark rooms, cabinets, doll 
houses, waste baskets, lap boards, tables, 
toys, and countless other useful articles. 


Used Extensively in Industry 


It is especially adapted for use in fac- 
tories or warehouses where vibration makes 
ordinary linings unsafe. 

Millwrights find it almost indispensable. 
They use it for making office partitions, 
shop divisions, wardrobes, workrooms, stor- 
age cabinets, stockrooms, machine guards, 
closets, telephone booths—in fact, every- 
where throughout their plants. 

For manufacturers wall board makes a 
hundred different products. Blackboards, 
refrigerators, furniture, toys, novelties— 
these are just a few of the places where it is 
proving more economical and better than 
materials formerly used. 

Store decorators in many of the biggest 
stores in the country find that this material 
makes substantial, attractive exhibits that 
can be erected with a minimum of trouble 
and expense. Bakeries, restaurants, candy, 
drug and other stores that must be kept 
clean and immaculate, find the surface of 
this modern wall-lining can be cleaned like 
painted woodwork. It has well been called 
the board of 100 uses for use in 1000 places. 


Used ’round the Farm 


On the farm this dependable material 
plays an important part. Plaster is heavy 
and hard to haul; plasterers hard to get. 
Upson Board builds interiors that never 
need to be replaced. It is also used exten- 
sively for lining’the garage, barn, milkhouse, 
dairy and granary and for dozens of odd 
uses, such as cupboards, cabinets, clothes 
closets and bins. The up-to-date farmer 
will find it convenient to keep a bundle 
constantly on hand. 


COPYRIGHT THE UPSON CO., 1923 
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IS the WATER HOT YET ? 


Bear in mind that 
Pittsburg Water 
Heaters are made and 
guaranteed by the 
oldest and largest 
manufacturers of cop- 
per coil heaters in 
the world, a company 
with a reputation ex- 
tending over a-guar- 
ter of a century. 


AUTOMATIC GAS 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


WENTY minutes ago you 

fussed with the old-fash- 

ioned water heater. You 
are tired—and even now the 
stream that flows into the bath- 
tub is only lukewarm. 


Oh, for the joy of perfect hot 
water service! Just to turn the 
faucet and get sparkling, clean 
water—plenty of it and so hot 
that you must mix it with cold 
to get just the right tempera- 
ture. 


Open any hot faucet in the 
house. Hot water is the instan- 
taneous result. That’s the hot 
water service of the Pittsburg. 


And this water is heated at a 
cheaper rate per gallon than it 
can be done in any other way. 


One of the eighteen different 
types and sizes of Pittsburg 
Water Heaters will exactly fit 
your requirements—will give 
your household all the water that 
it needs for every purpose. 


Near you is a Pittsburg dealer 
(the gas company or one of the 
prominent plumbers) who will 
gladly advise you. He will tell 
you about the easy-payment plan 
that allows you practically to 
make your own terms. 


If you prefer, write to us, 
mentioning the number of hot 
water faucets in your home and 
the number of people in your 
family. We will recommend the 
proper size Pittsburg for you 
and at the same time send you 
an interesting little book, “The 
Well-managed Home,” which 
tells the whole story of better hot 
water service. 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburg 


WATER HEATERS 


“If it’s done with heat, you can doit BEST with gas” 


—- 


(Continued from Page 141) 
weight replied, ‘‘There is no answer. Here 
is a city built de novo from new and untried 
premises.” 

It would take the wisdom of Solomon to 
explain exactly what is back of the appar- 
ently frantic, certainly the spectacular and 
to a large extent the very new development 
of banking in and around the city. The 
first branch bank in the state was started 
quite a number of years ago by Andrew M. 
Chaffey, now president of one of the 
larger banking institutions, and branch 
banking has been practiced extensively 
throughout the entire state by the Bank 
of Italy, whose headquarters are in San 
Francisco. But one does not need to be in 
Los Angeles or vicinity more than a few 
days to realize why the new state superin- 
tendent of banks recently referred to the 
expansion of branch banking in that par- 
ticular section as an epidemic. 

The latest proposed development is the 
opening of checking stations, where checks 
may be cashed, but none of the ordinary 
banking operations, such as the making of 
loans, are to be carried on. There appears 
to be a mad scramble to secure the most 
favorable sites in the outlying suburbs, and 
many of the new branches are mere jitney 
banks, holes in the wall, to serve tempora- 
rily until imposing marble structures can 
be erected. Branch banks are being started 
apparently much like oil wells or chain 


stores or gasoline service stations, as off-’ 


sets, on opposite corners, to prevent com- 
petitors from getting all the business. 


Extension of Banking 


One of the largest institutions started 
upon its branch-banking career hardly 
more than two years ago, and on one day 
some eighteen banks in country districts 
were taken over by one of the big city in- 
stitutions. Within two or three years banks 
have started bond departments and are 
offering other new services on such an ex- 
tensive scale as to arouse the ire of many 
members of the legal profession. 

This is no place to go into the pros and 
cons of branch banking, but obviously its 
rather sudden expansion in Southern Cali- 
fornia at least is related to and is in part 
one of the peculiar results of the influx of 
newcomers with money. The Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, an institution that 
thirty years ago had hardly more than 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars de- 
posits and now has close to two hundred 
million dollars with more than two hun- 
dred thousand depositors, has for some 
time been provided with one of the largest 
safe-deposit vaults in the country. Two 
years ago there were sixteen thousand boxes 
in the main office alone, not to count those 
in the branches. Yet this bank, although 


only one of many, has since been engaged. 


in enlarging its vault facilities. 

The rapid increase in population has re- 
sulted in traffic congestion, and residents 
of outlying districts can no longer go down- 
town for their shopping and banking. As 
in other large cities this has brought about 
the development of outside business cen- 
ters, of which Hollywood is the best-known 
example, and the banks are rushing in to 
get the business. 

On the other hand, one of the large banks 
has within a year or so begun an aggressive 
policy of buying up correspondent banks in 
the agricultural communities lying at some 
distance from the city. Under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Robinson and of Charles F. 
Stern, the executive vice president, who as 
a former state banking superintendent and 
also state highway commissioner is familiar 
with the needs of the state, a theory and 
practice are being evolved of handling one 
crop after another. There is a great variety 
of crops, maturing at different periods, and 
the idea is that a powerful city institution 
with branches in the different valleys where 
the various crops are grown can handle one 
crop after another better than small coun- 
try banks are able to. E 

It is hoped that in this way the city, 
which is a depositing center with surplus 
funds, can make money available to the 
agricultural territory, whose more ade- 
quate financing will in turn increase the 
city’s growth. In other words, the city can- 
not become really great industrially unless 
it is tied up more closely with the irrigated 
valleys with their codperative growers’ as- 
sociations. 

Largely perhaps because of the influx of 
newcomers with money, Southern Cali- 
fornia is shifting with considerable rapidity 
from a debtor to a creditor country. Most 


r 
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THE SATURDAY 


“The present attitude—of the banks— 
toward the real-estate dealers and the 
real-estate situation in general is or should 
be that of extreme caution,” said J. M. 
Elliott, the veteran chairman of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank, in 
a talk to the local realty board early in 
March. 

“You have in the past provided real 
estate for the homes of a fast-increasing 
population, and you have met the situation 
in general in a most acceptable way. Now 
you are in a position where you should 
utilize the information you have gained, to 
put a check on the selling of subdivision 
material on small payments so as to prevent 
any untoward turn in affairs when the in- 
flux of population for any reason is re- 
tarded. 

“Looking back to the boom of 1887, I 
can well remember the intense feeling of 
responsibility which oppressed me when, 
as executive officer of the First National 
Bank, I determined to decline to make any 
further loans, no matter how strong the 
borrowers seemed, when the funds were 
to be used in the purchase of lands for 
additional subdivision. In the light of sub- 
sequent events, it was the right course to 
take.” 

When the writer visited Los Angeles in 
February most of the bankers and business 
men with whom he talked agreed that the 
growth of the city can hardly be wholesome 
unless there is a pause for digestion in the 
velocity of subdivision, although several of 
the best informed admitted that they had 
expected a slump a year earlier and had 
been fooled. However, the statement was 
made that a number of shrewd operators 
were already beginning to clean up and thus 
were automatically stopping their followers 
who had been merely taking a swift ride. 
One experienced authority said: 

“There were too many people betting on 


the game. Their first purchases may have . 


been serious and they wouldn’t have been 
so disappointed if they had been obliged to 
keep the property. But as they kept on 
rising by their boot straps they became 
light-headed, as stock-market followers do. 
The saving grace is that a fair proportion of 
the experienced leaders who have learned 
their lessons in other days are getting out 
and looking around before they start any- 
thing new.”’ 


Mr. McKee’s Views 


Whether there is a temporary slackening 
in pace or not, and whatever other factors 
exist or may develop later, the fact remains 
that the continuance of the influx of 
newcomers with money is a peculiar, a dis- 
tinctive and perhaps the fundamental ques- 
tion. The best way to conclude this article 
is to quote from the banker, Henry S. Mc- 
Kee, previously referred to: 

“The growth and progress of this city 
have been such that our people are discon- 
tented and very unhappy when the rate of 
progress is anything short of prodigious. 
If the volume of business here falls slightly 
below the greatest that has ever been 
known there appears to be immediate dis- 
satisfaction felt among our business men, 
and they come in and ask when business is 
going to get back to normal. I think what 
most of them mean by ‘normal’ is the very 
most that has ever been accomplished. 

“This city carries on its ordinary gen- 
eral business in about a normal way and, 
in addition to all this, it is rendered 
enormously active and prosperous by the 
perfectly prodigious business of growth, 
regarded as an industry. I suppose, there- 
fore, that this state of business affairs will 
continue to exist here as long as the busi- 
ness of growing continues. 

“Whether that will continue or not is a 
question that cannot be answered here. It 
must be answered in the East, because it is 
from the East that our population comes. 
If the people of the East continue to come 
at the rate of one hundred thousand or so 
per year, I think we shall probably continue 
to have rather active times here; and then 
if we occasionally have intervals when the 
arriving numbers of new people suffer a 
temporary slump, our highly organized 
building industry will be horribly depressed 
and there will be temporarily acute local 
business disorder until the growth resumes 
again.” 
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Quality Consideration 
in Buying Coal 


A list of Consolidation Coal customers 
would show many of the names that make 
American industry great. 


These companies buy their fuel on a basis 
of power content revealed in scientific tests, 
not price per ton. They buy Consolidation 
Coal because it is clean coal from which all 
possible waste has been eliminated—thus 
saving the freight rate and purchase price on 
impurities present in inferior coal. 


Throughout the 58 years of its opera- 
tions, [he Consolidation Coal Company has 
shipped only clean, bituminous coal to its 
customers. 


"Peet 
is clean Coal 


THE CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Munson Building - New York Gity 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 137 Market Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Fisher Bldg. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. ROANOKE, VA. First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Land Title Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Kirby Bldg. 

Fovelon Opies { LONDON, ENGLAND, Billiter Sq. Bldg. 

(GENOA, ITALY, 10-Via Roma 

North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Shaughnessy Bldg. 

Milwaukee Western Fuel Company 

F. Hurlbut Company 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Sales Agents{ MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 
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Spreads Content 


THE SATURDAY 


Have springtime in your home 


Luxeberry Enamel 
comes in true white and 
six rare color tones. Itis 
the achievement of the 
makers of Liquid Granite 
Floor Varnish and Luxe- 
berry Wood Finish, the 
original hard-oil varnish, 


the year around 


HE things spring is made of— 

sunlight, warmth, color and life 
—are the vital qualities possessed 
by Luxeberry Enamel. 


Your happiness depends upon hav- 
ing these elements in your home the 
yeararound. The Luxeberry Painter 
can put them there. 


This is more thana “pretty thought.” 
It is a scientific fact. The eye dis- 
tinguishes 3,000,000 variations in 
color. The nervous system reacts 
to them. Berry Brothers has dedi- 
cated its art to the production of 
Luxeberry Enamel in restful, mellow 
shades that induce harmony and 
cheerfulness. 


Refinish your woodworkand bright- 
en your home with Luxeberry. It dis- 
pels dismal atmosphere like sunlight 
melts shadow—keeps the spirit of 
springtime alive throughout the year. 


ERRY BROTHER@ 


Varnishes Fnamels Stains 
Detroit, Mich, Walkerville, Ont. 
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LEGISLATING WAT. 
TO RUN UPHILL 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Coéperative movements are free to de- 
velop among the farmers along either of 
these two lines. The Department of Agri- 
culture is doing much today to help this 
development. It should be encouraged in 
every way possible. Any attempt to force 
it through legislation, however, would be 
exactly like legislating that people should 
go to church or become Elks or love their 
wives! Such legislation is simply contrary 
to fundamental law. The motives of those 
who are fathering such legislation may be 
the very best, but they are going at their 
work in the wrong way. To develop coép- 
eration among the farmers a great revival 
of religion is needed. Moreover, the first 
practical step in such codperation should be 
taken by the churches themselves. So long 
as the Christians of every little farm town 
are divided among themselves into three or 
four struggling, competitive churches, not 
much can be permanently accomplished 
along the lines of real codperation. 


The Reasons for Wide Spreads 


Of course the basic reason for the desire 
of the farmer for codperative marketing 
and other codperative schemes is to reduce 
the spread between the farmer and the 
consumer of farm products. This is a 
praiseworthy purpose and is in the interest 
of everyone. Yet farmers should not think 
they are the only producers suffering from 
such spread. It applies to every line of 
business. A great silk manufacturer told 
me yesterday that his wife was obliged to 
pay twelve dollars a yard for some goods 


-that hé himself sold for two dollars a yard. 


A New York manufacturer of complete 
hats showed me some in a prominent 
department-store window marked at fifteen 
dollars which he sold for three dollars and 
sixty-five cents to the store. Hosts of 
similar illustrations could be given for 
every line of industry. The farmer is no 
exception. 

A most interesting document was issued 
by the committee that had charge of the 
tariff in our last Congress. This report 
showed a comparison between the prices 
United States merchants are paying for 
various imported articles and the prices 
they are asking. In many cases the profits 
would be several hundred per cent. The 
report was exceptionally well prepared and 
in many instances was illustrated with 
pictures of the articles and their costs 
together with photos of the sales slips of 
the stores selling them. This spread should 
be eliminated, but the elimination must 
take place through education rather than 
through legislation. Moreover, the farmers 
could at once help reduce this spread by 
making retailing as easy as possible. The 
easier it is for retailers to sell, the less the 
spread will be. The great spread is largely 
due not to abnormal net profits, but to the 
high cost of doing business. 

Every farmer should realize that 85 per 
cent of all he sells is distributed by the 
individual retailers of the country, and will 
continue to be. Therefore, instead of un- 
dermining the confidence of the public in 
these retailers he should work to establish 
confidence in them, and become a retailer 
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unpleasant experience for the owners of 
either stocks or land, but as both profit by 
inflation, both must equally suffer by de- 
flation. Congress might just as well legis- 
late that decayed teeth should not ache or 
that hair should not fall out or that people 
should not die. Everything that goes un- 
duly high in price must come down, and all 
that goes unduly low must come back. 
The political advisers of our farmers should 
remember the old rime: 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 

All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty together again. 


Even now agriculture, from a financial 
standpoint, is getting better. 

Crop values figured in December show a 
good improvement when the size of the 
farmers’ crops is taken into consideration. 
This is shown by the following table: 


1920 


907,291,000 


SpROgaW heatigrecme. cieciciedics 289,972,000 
IAI Wheat see, 2 ucts stny « 1,197,263,000 
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Total (including other crops) 


A fourth danger lies in the misunder- 
standing by most people of the workings of 
taxation. The great mass of farmers think 
that they pay only the taxes that they pay 
to the town or county collector. This is a 
great mistake. It is a fundamental law of 
economics that all taxes—except possibly 
inheritance taxes—must be paid by the ul- 
timate consumer. When Congress increases 
the taxes of any corporation, the price of 
that corporation’s product naturally in- 
creases a corresponding —and often a 
greater—amount. When the town increases 
the tax rates on dwellings the owner cor- 
respondingly increases rents; and when a 
community votes a lot of road bonds the 
price of all products in the stores of that 
community will ultimately be raised to pay 
the bond interest and principal. 

Now, there are two important lessons 
that should be taught in this connection: 

That borrowing money does not decrease 
the cost, but rather increases it. We must 
pay for what we get, and the more we bor- 
row the more we must ultimately pay. 
Moreover, if we finally default the ultimate 
cost is still greater—as then all future 
credit is cut off and the entire game is up. 

Taxes must ultimately be paid by the 
consumers of goods. To the extent that 
rich people buy more than poor people, 
they pay more taxes, but otherwise not. 


Who Pays the Taxes? 


According to the report of the Internal 
Revenue Commissioner, the East pays the 
great bulk of the nation’s taxes. New York 
pays corporation, income and surtaxes of 
$639,800,000 compared with $322,379,000 
for the six states that produce 52 per cent 
of the wheat crop, and compared with 
$116,094,000 for the five states that pro- 
duce 65 per cent of the cotton. There has 
rightly been an attempt to exempt farmers 
from taxation as much as possible. The 
best lawyers and tax experts have been 
called upon to make the income tax fall as 
lightly upon the farmers as possible. The 
rules and regulations of the tax authorities 
in Washington have been enacted in a way 
that is favorable to the farmer and it is 
right that they should be so enacted. 
Every effort should be made to encourage— 
rather than discourage—production, but 
such production should not be limited to 
production of the farms. The production 
of moderate priced homes, clothing and 
other necessities should likewise be encour- 
aged. There is no more practical way of 


$2,150,332,000 


$9,125,620,000 


*Decrease. Above figures are estimates of Department of Agriculture. 
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encouraging production than by means of 
a sane system of taxation. Likewise there 
is no more certain means of discouraging 
production than by an insane system of 
taxation such as we have today. 

Yet this is not an article on taxation. 
My only purpose of mentioning the sub- 
ject is to emphasize the fundamental prin- 
ciple of taxation—namely, that, whatever 
the system, the tax is ultimately paid by 
the purchaser of goods, the user of real 
estate and the borrower of money. The 
Government may collect of the corpora- 
tions and rich men of the East most of its 
tax money; but this does not mean that 
the East pays the taxes. The East ulti- 


mately pays only an amount proportionate 
to what it consumes. The rest is passed on 
to others who buy the goods that the East 
makes, who live in the homes that the East 
builds, or who borrow the money that the 
East saves. 


Therefore, it is of primary 


PER CENT 
INC 
1921 1922 1922 over 
$1,297,213,000 $1,900,287,000 et 

571,044,000 614,561,000 7.6 
183,790.000 249,578,000 35.7 
754,834,000 864,139,000 14.4 
325,954,000 478,548,000 46.8 
64,934,000 97,751,000 50.5 
43,014,000 66,085,000 53.6 
35,802,000 41,836,000 16.8 

398,362,000 262,608,000 34.1* 

86,894,000 84,492,000 2.8* 
1,099,518,000 1,331,679,000 21.1 
212,728,000 306,162,000 43.9 
643,933,000 1,190,761,000 84.9 
166,343,000 202,102,000 21.4 
+ 51,739,000 75,613,000 46.1 
49,175,000 61,395,000 24.8 
$5,729,912,000 $7,572,890,000 32.1 


self-interest to everyone to keep down taxes 
of all kinds, especially corporation, income 
and surtaxes. As taxes go up, prices, rents 
and interest rates go up accordingly. As 
taxes go down, prices, rents and interest 
rates go down. It always has been so and 
always will be so. No legislation can pre- 
vent it. Reénacting a so-called excess- 
profits tax or increasing the surtax of 
Eastern investors will not help the situa- 
tion for the farmer, and, in fact, in the end 
will only hurt him. 


Fleabitten Business 


“Tf the East can pass on its income 
taxes, then why does it object to them?” 
some reader may ask. 

The reason is the same as why one ob- 
jects to fleas. They do no harm and can be 
brushed away to the next fellow, but this 
takes a lot of unnecessary energy. More- 
over, a2 man’s efficiency is very much re- 
duced by being molested by fleas. Now 
taxes are to business what fleas are to a 
man. They take the joy out of business. 
They tend to take away that incentive, 
ambition and enterprise which, after all, 
constitute the mainspring of business. This 
is the great harm done by our present sys- 
tem of taxation. It discourages investment, 
enterprise and development. A proper sys- 
tem of taxation will try to penalize the man 
who does nothing rather than the man with 
enterprise. In other words, the psycho- 
logical effect of taxation should be to en- 
courage rather than discourage the man 
who does things, even though either can 
ultimately pass on the tax to someone else. 
All of which means that the Government, 
the farmers and everyone else would be 
better off in the long run with simply a 
flat income tax of, say, 10 per cent, or a 
sales tax of 1 per cent, cutting out all 
exemptions and frills that benefit only the 
lawyers. 

As said in the beginning of this article, 
all good American citizens are anxious to 
help the farmers; but they want to give 
them real help and not quack patent medi- 
cines, such as paper money, political codp- 
erative societies, price-fixing legislation and 
harmful taxation measures. These things 
may furnish temporary relief in some in- 
stances, but they can do no permanent 
good, and may do the farmers much harm. 
They are like attempting to ease an inflamed 
appendix by putting on a hot-water bottle. 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of three articles 
by Mr. Babson. 
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(Continued from Page 29) 


me, Lita, when I found I had missed you? 
That people oughtn’t to meet trains. I 
could have killed him. I don’t suppose you 
were frightened though. I suppose you 
took a taxi?” 

“Yes,” said Lita. 

She had had every intention of telling 
her mother everything—well, certainly 
that she had met Doctor Dacer on the train 
and that he had been kind enough to see her 
home; but the words did not comeinstantly, 
and as she paused, her mother rushed on 
to something else—clothes, and what Lita 
wanted to see if they went to the theater 
the next day. The moment for telling 
slipped away from her in the most unex- 
pected way; it was getting farther and 
farther; in fact it was nothing but a speck 
on the horizon. 

They had an amusing dinner together. 
One of the pleasantest features in her par- 
ents’ divorce was that Mrs. Hazlitt felt not 
the least restraint about discussing the 
Hazlitt family. 

“My dear,’’ she would say, with her eyes 
dancing, ‘“‘don’t tell me you never heard 
about why your Uncle Elbert was driven 
out of Portland.” 

Lita enjoyed these anecdotes extremely. 
Sometimes they contained illuminating 
phrases: ‘‘Of course, your father and I pre- 
ferred to be alone.”’ ‘Naturally I knew 
a how Jim—your father—felt about it, 

ut ” 

When her mother was like this Lita was 
content that her father and the whole 
world should remain outsiders. Her mother 
was a sufficient companion. 

When they were back in the library after 
dinner her father telephoned to her. It was 
about Italy. She took up the receiver with 
a sinking heart. Now she wished she had 
written to him. Her mother was holding 
the paper as if she were reading it, but Lita 
knew that she couldn’t help hearing the fal- 
tering sentences she was murmuring into the 
mouthpiece: 

“Yes, Pat, I spoke to her, and I’m afraid 
we can’t. I mean that, under the circum- 
stances ” She heard the paper rus- 
tling to the floor, and her mother standing 
beside her whispered to her: “‘Don’t be so 
timid; don’t say you’re afraid.” 

Then both parents were talking to her at 
once, one over the wire and one in her ear. 
Now, it is possible to listen while you talk 
yourself, but it is not possible to listen to 
two people at once. 

Her father was saying: 
you don’t want to go say so, but if you do, 
and will put the matter as I suggested ? 
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“Of course, if 


ARE PARENTS PEOPLE? 


And her mother was whispering sibi- 
lantly, ‘‘You’re giving the idea you wish to 
go—so unjust to me. Say straight out you 
won’t leave me.” 

It was one of those minutes that epito- 
mized her life, and her nerves were distinctly 
on edge as she hung up the receiver, to 
find that her mother was only waiting for 
this, to go over the whole matter more at 
length. 

“There are times, my dear,” she was say- 
ing, ‘“when it is really necessary to speak 
out, even at the risk of hurting a person’s 
feelings. I do hope you are not one of those 
weak natures who can never tell a disagree- 
able truth. It will save your father future 
suffering if you can make him understand 
once and for all he cannot come in between 
us—not because I forbid it, but because 
you won’t have it.”’ 

The evening never regained its gayety. 

The next morning—Saturday—was de- 
voted entirely to clothes, and Lita now dis- 
covered a curious fact. She found she knew 
exactly how Dacer liked her to dress. In 
their few interviews they had never men- 
tioned clothes, and yet she did not buy a 
hat or reject a model without a sure con- 
viction that she was following his taste. 
Heretofore her main interest in the subject 
had been a desire to knock her schoolmates 
in the eye. 

She thought of an epigram: ‘‘ Women 
dress for all women—and one man.” 

The morning saw a triumph of her di- 
plomacy too. She and her mother were 
going to the theater together that afternoon. 
Coming down in the train, she had learned 
that Dacer was taking Effie and some of 
her friends to the matinée to see Eugene 
Valentine’s new play, The Winged Victory. 
It had not been easy to steer Mrs. Hazlitt 
toward this popular success; she was dis- 
pleased with anything that fell short of the 
Comédie Francaise. Lita was obliged to 
stoop to tactics suggested by Aurelia. She 
intimated very gently that when her father 
took her to the play he never cared what it 
was so long as she was amused, and so she 
wouldn’t bore her mother with the Valen- 
tine play; she’d wait until she and Pat 
were going on a spree—that very evening, 
perhaps 

Mrs. Hazlitt came to terms at once and 
sent for the tickets. 

They came in a little late. The play had 
already begun, but Lita’s first glance was 
not at the stage. Yes, he was there—three 
nice little girls in a row in the front of the 
box, and he in the back—but not alone. A 
woman was whispering in his ear. Who was 
she? His fiancée? His wife? Had he said 
anything which actually precluded the idea 
of his being married? ‘“‘I expect to quarrel 
a great deal with my wife.’”’ That did not 
say more than that he had not quarreled 
with her so far. These two were certainly 
not quarreling. She sat in great agony; 
not of spirit only, for gradually a distinct 
physical ache developed in her left side. 
She tried to glue her eyes to the stage, and 
did not hear a word, except an occasional 
murmur from her mother: ‘‘ What a silly 
play!’ 

The lights went up at the end of the act. 
Lita saw that the woman was rather fat 
and not at all young—thirty at least—and 
yet she knew that these sophisticated older 
women There was something sleek and 
sumptuous about this one, all in black vel- 
vet and diamonds and fur. A slight respite 
came to her when Dacer went out to smoke 
a cigarette. Did this indicate indifference, 
or merely intimacy? The white-skinned 
woman moved to the front of the box and 
began making herself agreeable to the chil- 
dren, particularly to the girl Lita had 
picked out as Effie—a regular sister-in-law- 
to-be manner. She had looked forward to 
the theater as a good time to tell her mother 
all about it, with a casual ‘‘Oh, do you see 
that man over there ” She was suffer- 
ing too much to permit it. She became 
aware that her mother felt something tense 
and portentous in the air; and she said 
suddenly, with a sound instinct for red 
herrings, that she thought Valentine the 
handsomest creature that she had ever seen. 
Her mother’s reaction to this took up most 
of the entr’acte. 

Doctor Dacer never saw them at all. 
Mrs. Hazlitt was an adept at getting out 
of a theater and finding her car before any- 
one else. She and Lita were on their way 
uptown before the little girls in the box had 
sorted out their coats and hats. A good 
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many people, mostly men, came in to tea; 
and when they had gone it was time for 
Lita to dress to go and dine with her father. 
Dine! She felt she would never be able to 
eat again—a very curious feeling. 

When Mrs. Hazlitt went to her room 
Margaret was as usual waiting to help her 
dress, but it was not usual for Margaret to 
wear such a long face. She had entered the 
family as Lita’s nurse, but was now Mrs. 
Hazlitt’s maid and the pivot on which all 
domestic machinery revolved. 

As she unhooked Mrs. Hazlitt’s dress her 
solemn voice came from the middle of Mrs. 
Hazlitt’s back: “I think you ought to 
know, mum, that when I was brushing that 
heavy coat of Miss Lita’s this afternoon I 
found something in the pocket.” 

‘Goodness, Margaret! What?” 

Margaret fumbled under her apron and 
produced a folded, typewritten sheet a little 
grimy about the edges. Mrs. 

Hazlitt seized it and read: 


Dear Eugene Valentine: May I 
not tell you what an inspiration 
your art is to me in my daily life? 
I think I have every photograph of 
you that was ever published, and 
one I bought ata fair with your sig- 
nature. Only this is not my fa- 
vorite. Ilike best the one as a 
miner from The Emerald Light. 
It is so strong and virile. Oh, Mr. 
Valentine, you cannot guess how 
happy it would make me if you 
would autograph one of these for 
me! I am not at present living in 
New York, but I am often there 
for week-ends, and could easily 
bring one of these pictures to the 
theater after a matinée, if that 
would be easiest for you. 

I shall not attempt to tell you 
what your art means to me, and 
how you make other men seem, 
and I fear they always will seem 
like they was pigmies beside you. 

I take the great liberty of in- 
closing my own picture in case it 
would interest you to see what a 
great admirer of yours looks like. 


Being merely a rough draft, 
it was unsigned. 

Of all the possibilities that 
crossed Mrs. Hazlitt’s mind on 
reading this document, the pos- 
sibility that her daughter had 
not written it was not one. 
Several suspicious circum- 
stances at once popped into her 
head—Lita’s insistence on go- 
ing to Valentine’s play; her ad- 
miration of him; her tentative 
suggestion about marriage; her 
alternate high spirits and ab- 
straction. 

“And who was he?” Mar- 
garet went on. ‘‘That young 
fellar brought her home yes- 
terday?”’ 

““A man brought her home 
yesterday?” 

““Yes—the two of them ina 
taxi.” 

““What did he look like?”’ 

“‘T couldn’tsee him very good; 
but I heard him say ‘Until 
Sunday’ as he got back into the 
taxi; and when I opened the 
door for Miss Lita you could 
see she was smiling all over her 
face, but not letting it out.” 

Ah, how well, in other days, 
Mrs. Hazlitt had known that 
beatific state! 

She walked to her door and called, 
ANDO ELEY 

Probably if one read the memoirs of Na- 
poleon, the dispatches of Wellington and 
the commentaries of Cesar one would find 
a place where the author asserts that the 
best general is he who takes quickest advan- 
tage of chance. Lita, entering her mother’s 
room with her head bent over a fastening of 
her dress, was wondering what made some 
fasteners cling like leeches and others droop 
apart like limp handshakes. For the first few 
minutes she had no idea what her mother 
was talking about. She was prepared to 
feel guilty—she was guilty, but she had 
written no letter. 

“Writing a letter like that—a vulgar let- 
ter—and making me take you to his play— 
and coming home with him, when I was 
actually waiting at the gatefor you. Perhaps 
you were not even on that train at all—so 
terribly deceitful—as if I were your enemy 
instead of your mother. I felt there was 
something queer about you at the play! 
An actor! I wish you knew something 
about actors in private life. And Valentine 
of all people! A man 
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Mrs. Hazlitt paused. She knew nothing 
about Valentine’s private life; but she 
thought it was pretty safe to make that 
pause as if it were all too awful to discuss. 

“Your father must be told of this. It 
will shock him very much.” 

That was the phrase that gave Lita her 
great idea. Not since she was four years 
old had she heard the words “your father’’ 
spoken in that tone. Perhaps after all, it 
was not necessary to die in order to recon- 
cile your parents; perhaps it was enough to 
let them think you were undesirably in love. 
She had a moment to consider this notion 
while her mother, in a short frilled petti- 
coat, with her blond hair about her shoul- 
ders, wasrunning on about what Mr. Hazlitt 
would say to this man. 

Lita said at a venture, “Mr. Valentine 
doesn’t even know my name. He won’t 
have any idea what father is talking about.”’ 
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speak like that of your father? But it’s my 
own fault, treating you as if you were a 
companion instead of a silly child.” 

This was war. Lita withdrew into her- 
self. Parents, she reflected, did not really 
quite play the game; they couldn’t be- 
little a fellow parent one day, and the next, 
when they needed to use force, rush away 
into the wings and dress him up as an ogre. 
After all the things her mother had said 
about her father, how could she expect him 
to inspire fear? And yet Lita knew that 
she was a little afraid. 

Then Freebody the butler came up to 
say that Mr. Hazlitt was waiting in his car 
for Miss Hazlitt. Freebody had been with 
the Hazlitts before their divorce, and when 
the split came had preferred to remain with 
Mrs. Hazlitt, although he had been offered 
inducements by the other side. In her 
bitterness of spirit she had felt it a triumph 


Her Unalterable Decision Not to Discuss Doctor Dacer With Anyone Broke Down, 
and She Told Aurelia the Whole Story 


“Tndeed?”’ cried Mrs. Hazlitt. ‘“‘ Your 
father is not a man who talks without con- 
triving to make himself understood. And 
as to Valentine’s not knowing your name, 
you'll find he knows it—and the amount of 
your fortune, too, probably. Little school- 
girls have very little interest for older men, 
I can tell you, unless And such a letter 
too. ‘Like they was pigmies.’ If you must 
be vulgar, at least try to be grammatical.” 

‘*Shall you see my father when he comes 
for me?”’ 

“Of course I shall not see him; but I 
shall take care that he knows the facts.’ 
At the same time, Lita could not help no- 
ticing that Mrs. Hazlitt refused to wear the 
garment Margaret had left out for her, and 
put on, with apparent unconsciousness, a 
new French tea gown in mauve and silver. 
“He will tell you better than I can what 
sort of man this Valentine is.’ 

“But, mother, is father’s judgment of 
men to be depended on? You said about his 
lawyers that he had the faculty of collecting 
about him the most inefficient 

“T never said any such thing—or rather, 
it was entirely different. How can you 


that Freebody had chosen her household. 
She had particularly valued his reason for 
staying with her. He had said he did not 
care to work for stage people. This was 
wonderful to quote. It let people know 
that her husband’s second wife had been 
an actress, and moreover a kind of actress 
that Freebody did not care to work for; 
and it could be told so good-temperedly, as 
if it were a joke on Freebody. She had al- 
ways felt grateful to him. 

Now she sealed the incriminating note in 
another envelope and gave it to Freebody. 

“Give this to Mr. Hazlitt,’’ she said, 
“‘and tell him it was found in the pocket of 
Miss Lita’s coat’’; and she added, when he 
had gone down again, “‘You can explain 
the rest yourself.” 

“No, mother,” said Lita; ‘“‘if you want 
anys explaining done you must do it your- 
se 

Mrs. Hazlitt was still protesting against 
this suggestion when Freebody came back 
and said that Mr. Hazlitt was in the 
drawing-room, and would be very much 
obliged to Mrs. Hazlitt if she could arrange 
to see him for just five minutes. There was 
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(Continued from Page 154) 

up, but the instant we begin to talk about 

your shortcomings it is discovered that we 

are going too far.” 

“Alita,” he said, ‘‘I came here in the 
most codperative spirit 

“And do you make it a favor that you 
should be willing to try to save your child?” 

That was unjust of her mother, Lita 
thought. Her father was trying to be nice. 
It was her mother who kept making the 
interview bitter, and yet in essentials her 
mother had behaved so much better. Why 
did she suffer so much in the atmosphere of 
their anger? Why did she wish so passion- 
ately that they should treat each other 
at least fairly? She couldn’t understand. 

“You have not met me in a coéperative 
spirit,’ her father was saying, ‘‘and I see 
no point in my staying. Good night.” 

“And you’re going—just like that— 
without doing anything at all?” 

“Of course, I shall write to Miss Bar- 
ton—and if you are not able to take Lita 
back to school tomorrow I’ll go myself.” 

Lita noticed that though an instant be- 
fore her mother had reproached him with 

indifference, she treated his last suggestion 

as if it were impertinent. 

» jc “I think I shall be able to take my 
x daughter safely to school,” she said. “But 
you must see this man; that I cannot do.” 

“T shall do nothing so ridiculous,” said 
| Mr. Hazlitt. ‘Valentine! Why, a man 
‘like that gets a basketful a day of letters 
from idiotic women of all ages! He’s bored 
to death by them.”’ 

“T have yet to find a man who is bored 
by the adoration of idiotic women,” said 
Mrs. Hazlitt, and there was no mistake in 
Ba ROUI mind as to what she meant by 
that. 

A discussion on the relative idiocy of the 
sexes broke out with extraordinary violence. 
Lita’s conduct was utterly forgotten. She 
might have slipped out of the room with- 
out being noticed, except that her father 
was standing between her and the door. 
She tried to remember Dacer’s saying that 
quarreling meant love, and found to her 
surprise that that idea was almost ‘as shock- 
ing. Could it be that she did not want her 
parents to have any emotions at all? ~~ 

When her father had gone, her mother 
burst into tears. 

“T am so sorry,” she said, “‘that you 
should have seen him like that—at his very 
worst.” 

Lita had just been thinking how much 
the better of the two he had appeared. She 
feltashardasa stone. Shehadno wish tobe 
continually appraising her parents; they 
left her no choice. Her childish acceptance 
of them had been destroyed, and at the mo- 
ment her friendly emotion towards them 
as companions and human beings had not 
yet flowered. Instead of wanting to tell 
her mother about Dacer, she wanted to tell 
Dacer about her mother, 

“She saw, that her whole scheme about 
Valentine had been ridiculous—a complete 
failure. She ought to clear that up at once, 
but’ she did not feel up to explaining it; 
an explanation with her mother involved 
so much. Mrs. Hazlitt would give’ those 
she loved anything in the world—except 
her atterition. It was necessary to hold her 
attention with one hand and feed her your. 
confidence with the other, Lita was too ex- 
hausted to attempt it that evening. She 
would do it the next day, of course. 

The next morning—Sunday— Mrs. Haz- 
litt awoke with a severe headache. Though 
she insisted on Lita’s remaining in sight— 
for fear that she would rush to the arms of 
Valentine—it was made clear, that no 
friendly intercourse between parent and 
child was possible. Lita felt herself to be 
the direct cause of the agony of mind which 
had led to the headache. 

After luncheon, looking like carved mar- 
ble, Mrs. Hazlitt got up and announced her 
intention of escorting Lita back to school. 
The girl saw that her mother was not well 
enough to make the double journey, and 
suggested that it would be better for her 
father to go with her. Mrs. Hazlitt treated 
this proposal with the coldest scorn. 

“T think we will not trouble your father 
further,’’ she said. 

At times like this she used a flat, remote 
voice; as dead, Lita thought, as a corpse 
talking on a disconnected telephone. In 
old times it had nearly broken her heart 
when her mother spoke to her in that tone. 
Today it had lost its power. 

They drove to the station in silence, ev- 
ery jar of the car sending a tremor through 
Mrs. Hazlitt’s eyelids. In the train, she 
put Lita’s knitting bag behind her head and 
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shut her eyes. Lita, sitting in silence be- 
side, felt so wooden—inside and out—that, 
she said to herself, not even the appearance 
of Doctor Dacer would make any difference 
to her. But when, before they were out of 
the tunnel, he did pass through the car— 
not stopping, just raising his hat—she 
found it did affect her. 

Her mother opened her eyes. 

““Who’s that man?” she said in an al- 
most human tone. 

“T think he’s one of the surgeons who is 
taking care of Aurelia,’’ Lita answered, and 
instantly regretted the ‘‘I think.” It was 
positively deceitful, where she had intended 
to be merely noncommittal. But all the 
relations of her life seemed to have gone 
wrong. 

She had not done any of her work for the 
next day; not the original in geometry or 
the sonnet she should have learned by 
heart; in fact she had not opened a book. 
She couldn’t concentrate her mind now on 
mathematics or poetry, but she might do 
some of the collateral reading for Greek 
History. She slipped the book out of its 
strap and opened it. 

“Of Lycurgus the lawgiver we have 
nothing to relate that is certain and un- 
controverted ——” Lita thought: that’s 
at least a candid way to begin a biography. 
The door opened, letting in the roar of the 
train and the smell of coal smoke, and Lita’s 
nerves remembered it, as if only once before 
in her life had she ever known a car door 
open, and looked up—to see the conductor. 
She dropped her eyes and went on: ‘For 
there are different accounts of his birth, his 
death ” The door again; this time a 
passenger in search of a seat. She made a 
vow to herself to read three pages without 
looking up—and did. ‘“‘Endeavoring to 
part some persons who were concerned in a 
fray, he received a wound by a kitchen 
ule of which he died, and left the king- 

om ” 

She was aware that something in blue 
serge was stationary beside her. She looked 
slowly up. Yes, there he was. 

She introduced him to her mother. The 
seat in front of them was now free, and 
Dacer, turning it over, sat down. Mrs. 
Hazlitt was not sorry to show that her cold- 
ness concerned her daughter only. She was 
very willing to talk agreeably to a stranger. 
The conversation was carried on between 
them as if Lita were too young to be ex- 
pected to take part. She was not sorry, and 
went on glancing at a sentence here and 
there: ‘He set sail, therefore, and landed 
in Crete ahi in which the 
priestess called him beloved of the gods, 
and rather a god than a man.” 

At this she really could not help looking 
at Dacer, and finding his eyes on her, she 
said, “‘I saw you at the theater yesterday.” 

He was interested. 

“T didn’t see you.” 

‘Oh, yes, we were there,’’ said Mrs. 
Hazlitt languidly. ‘‘Sucha poor play! And 
as for Valentine—these popular actors in 
America # : 

“He was thought very handsome and 
dashing, in our box,” said Dacer. 

And then Lita was surprised to hear her 
own voice saying, ‘‘Was that lady your 
wife?” 

He stared at her for a second as if he had 
not heard, or could not understand what he 
seemed to have heard, and then answered 
quietly, ““No, I don’t care for them by the 
cubic foot.” 

Never had such a perfect reply been 
made, Lita thought. It reconstructed their 
relation and the whole world, and yet it 
took place so gently that her mother had 
hardly noticed that they had spoken to 
each other. Life was simply immense, she 
said to herself; she had been quite wrong 
about it before. 

Then presently Dacer drew from Mrs. 
Hazlitt the admission that she had a 
wretched headache—hadn’t slept—had had 
a disagreeable day—so foolish, but she was 
affected by scenes 

“Hyerybody is, you know,” said Dacer. 

She should not have come on such an ex- 
pedition. The idea of her driving four miles 
out to the school in a jiggling car—and 
right back again—was absurd. He spoke 
almost sternly. He had a time-table in his 
pocket; a train left for New York five min- 
utes after their train arrived at Elbridge; 
Mrs. Hazlitt must take that back, go 
straight to bed; he would give her a pow- 
der. Of course he would see Miss Hazlitt 
safely to the school—yes, even into Miss 
Barton’s presence. He wrote his prescrip- 
tion. Lita saw that her mother was going 
to obey. 
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sentiment has come about in far less time 
than was required to accomplish a similar 
transition of viewpoint on the part of the 
residents on the east side of the park. As 
late as three years ago, when I spent four 
months in Jackson’s Hole, it was a hotbed 
of anti-Yellowstone sentiment. Last sum- 
mer I found that several of the most posi- 
tive antagonists of park policies had not 
only absolutely reversed their previous 
views but were able to assign sound reasons 
for this seeming apostasy. 

An east-sider who had been an influential 
| factor in blocking at least one park-service 
program explained his change of attitude. 
He had come to see that the possibilities 
of the region lay in an entirely different 
direction from that which he had formerly 
| believed; that instead of an extension of 
| the stock industry parkward, the one great- 
est economic potentiality of the country 
rested upon the exploitation of its vast 
possibilities as a tourist center. This reali- 
zation, once estab- 
lished, necessitated 
| a complete about- 
| face in his attitude, 
since the two were 

diametrically op- 
| posed. He openly 
| proclaimed the 
| mistake of his pre- 
| vious contentions 
| and instead was 
| urging the reten- 
| tion of every fea- 
| ture that might 
| prove a magnet for 
| tourists. He is now 
endeavoring, with 
the aid of several 
others, to organize 
a dude wranglers’ 
association that 
will oppose all 
moves on the part 
of nibblers to pro- 
mote any project 
that will tend to 
lessen the tourist 
possibilities of the 
country. His re- 
versed attitude and 
the reasons that 
brought it about 
are typical of the 
rest. 


A Fallacy 


CITIZEN of 

Jackson’s Hole 
gave it as his opin- 
ion that the sum 
expended there by 
tourists the 1922 
season had attained 
almost to the pro- 
portions of the 
gross total receipts 


throughout the 
wholevalley during 
the year. Even if 
this estimate is a 
bit high, which I 
doubt, it proves one point beyond question: 
The extension of stock grazing parkward 
and the resulting increase of production 
and revenue to be derived therefrom, even 
if developed to the utmost limit, cannot 
attain any very great proportions, for 
natural reasons that will be later defined. 
The tourist business, on the contrary, is 
yet in its earliest infancy and is susceptible 
to an almost unlimited amount of expan- 
sion. It is inevitable that the valley under 
the Tetons will soon be overrun with tour- 
ists. The motorist who tours the Yellow- 
stone country and fails to drop down the 
Snake River Road to the Hole will miss 
one of the most interesting regions in Wy- 
oming. : 

Notwithstanding all these various evi- 
dences of the financial value of the Yellow- 
stone to the countryside, the nibblers still 
continue to urge various development 
projects on the grounds of economic neces- 
sity. The one most damning arraignment 
at their command—the one that is most 
readily believed by all who: listen, for it 
certainly does seem plausible and con- 
vincing—is in reality the weakest point in 


their whole campaign of phony practi- 
cality. That arraignment has never been 
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answered in kind, and as a consequence it 
has headed the list on all occasions, pointed 
out as the one glaring fact that could not 
be side-stepped or refuted; so let us answer 
it now and have done with it. 

First let me present thé case from the 
nibblers’ side. The Yellowstone National 
Park contains 3500 square miles. Imagine 
such a vast body of land remaining idle and 
untouched, closed to every phase of human 
activities. Not one sawmill operates with- 
in its boundaries; not a reservoir to store 
water for the irrigation of crops in the 
barren lowlands; 3500 square miles of it, 
and not one steer, not one band of sheep 
grazing on feed that is going to waste when 
it should be converted into red meat to 
feed the people of the nation. And for 
what purpose is it so maintained? For no 
other reason than the pleasure of the rela- 
tively small percentage of our population 
that travel to those parts. By far the 


greater part of the park is isolated, much 


Feeding Time in Yellowstone Park 


of it practically unexplored. That part 
which is actually opened to tourist travel 
by the road loop, though apparently of con- 
siderable extent, in reality enables the 
traveler to enjoy only 20 per cent of the 
park. If pleasure seekers must be catered 
to at the expense of practical development, 
then let them retain the loop with its gey- 
sers and its paint pots, its waterfalls, 
petrified trees and other phenomena; but 
why permit maudlin sentimentality to 
block the productiveness of those dormant 
areas that even the tourists do not util- 
ize? Hundreds of square miles of country 
condemned to idleness when it might be 
producing wealth for the nation and fur- 
nishing profitable occupation for the local in- 
habitants. So why should we not discard 
sentiment and be practical? Money talks! 
That, in brief, is the substance of the 
arraignments. 

For purposes of comparison, let us con- 
cede that money does talk and that its 
voice should be heard above all others; that 
sentiment has no place in America; that 
the recreational value of the Yellowstone 
and the preservation of its wonders shoild 
not be given a thought when the dollar 
lifts its voice. 
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virtually extinct. Early observers agree 
that the pronghorn antelope, though afford- 
ing no such spectacular sight as the massed 
herds of bison, existed in greater abundance 
than the latter and outnumbered their 
heavier plains mates two to one. Today 
the pronghorn is in far greater danger of 
extinction than the bison. 

Market hunting for wild pigeons was at 
one time a tremendous industry. One 
early naturalist estimated that a single 
flock that he encountered in Indiana con- 
tained literally millions of birds. Some 
faint idea of the magnitude of pigeon hunt- 
ing as an industry may be gleaned from 
statistics set forth by Mr. Hornaday in one 
of his works on conservation. In 1869, from 
a small town in Michigan, three carloads 
of pigeons were shipped to market every 
day for forty days. Another Michigan 
town shipped 15,840,000 birds in two 
years. Remember that these figures apply 
to but two towns and that the slaughter 
was being conducted throughout a dozen 
states. Twenty-five years after those rec- 
ords were established there were rewards 
posted for a living specimen of a passenger 
pigeon, rewards that soon aggregated $5000 
but were never collected. The species was 
extinct. There was some regretful senti- 
ment expressed in connection with the 
passing of the pigeon, but no suspicion 
that an economic tragedy had been enacted. 

An example of one of the minor incidents, 
one such as was occurring here and there 
throughout the nation, is furnished by the 
slaughter of the deer in the Colorado hills. 
These animals bunched in the fall and 
migrated to the low country in tens of 
thousands. Deer ‘saddles brought three 
dollars apiece in the mining camps, and 
after a few years of market hunting the 
migration routes were empty. Market 
hunting for ducks, shore birds, quail, chick- 
ens and all manner of game birds afforded 
a means of livelihood for thousands of 
gunners up to the last decade. 


The Duck Hunters’ Theory 


In every instance the end came so un- 
expectedly that it was not fully compre- 
hended. It was quite generally believed 
that the disappearance of the beaver and 
the consequent end of the fur trade were 
but temporary and that the beaver would 
soon be found in the streams in as great 
numbers as formerly. The hide hunters 
pinned their faith to a legendary lost herd 
of bison that would one day repopulate the 
plains. The pigeon netters waited for years 
for the return of the vast flocks that were 
presumed to have sought a temporary 
refuge in South America. Meat hunters 
of the Colorado mining camps have told me 
of seeing deer pour down through the 
passes in tens of thousands; of long strings 
of freight wagons piled high with saddles 
of venison; yet when they returned to the 
hunting grounds another year there were 
no deer migrating to the winter range in 
the low country. They refused to credit 
the fact that the great herds were gone for 
all time, but believed that the animals had 
merely changed their range and were fol- 
lowing new migration routes. 

A few years agoit was common knowledge 
among duck hunters that the birds were 
going round some other way on the spring 
and fall migrations. Season after season, 
on every great flyway, it was generally 
surmised that the feathered hosts were 
following some new route. Instead. they 
were following an old route—the trail pre- 
viously traveled by the beaver, the bison 
and the passenger pigeon. The Migratory 
Bird Act was passed in time to block 
another chapter of extermination. Without 
its protection our ducks ere now would have 
followed those others into the realm of 
once-there-was. 

It remained for some of the older com- 
munities, localities from which the game 
had almost entirely disappeared, to realize 
that the loss held an economic significance 
that far outweighed even the sentimental 
value of the game, the only value that had 
ever been placed upon it up to that time. 

One would naturally imagine that in 
New York, the most thickly populated of 
all our states, the game question would 
long since have ceased to be of any par- 
ticular importance; yet it is to that state 
that we are indebted for perhaps the most 
comprehensive and enlightening survey of 
the subject that has been tabulated to date. 
A careful check-up of every game bird and 
animal killed in the state during 1918 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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Put New Life in Your Ford Motor 


e 
with a CAUTION. — Insist on a 
RED STAR TIMER. Be 


cause some timers look like 
the Red Star Timer, you 
can't be sure you are get- 
ting what you pay for un- 
less you see the Red Star 
on the box and stamped 


on the shell, 


OUR Ford Motor is a won- 

dérful, rugged power plant, 

and will give you many 
thousand miles of service if it is 
accurately timed. 


You can inspect the timer your- 
self. It's easy to remove. No- 
tice the roller. It's the hardes' 
working, fastest moving part of 
the Ford car. As the roller passes 
over the four contact points it 
distributes to each cylinder a fat, 
hot spark at exactly the proper 
instant— when valves are closed 
and compression is at its height. 


This completely burns every 
charge and keeps the motor free 
from carbon, making it powerful, 
smooth running and quiet. 


Release the 
Hidden Power 
in Your 


Ford Motor 


EPLACE your present timer with a Red Star and you will make 
it possible for your Ford motor to deliver its full power. You will 
restore new life to your motor and have a Ford to be proud of. It will 
hit on all four, start easily, run smoothly and save you many repair bills. 


Install a RED STAR TIMER and Remove 
the Cause of Motor Trouble 


Examine your timer. If the roller isn’t smooth and even it will wear and pound the race, giving 
you a poor contact and causing your motor to slowly accumulate carbon. If you continue with a 
poor timer you will pay many times the cost of a Red Star Timer in your first repair bill, And 
besides you may injure your Ford motor. 


The first cause of engine trouble is a worn timer. The safest and most economical way to prevent 
it is to replace your timer with a Red Star. This will remove any doubt from your mind. You can 
then be sure that you are getting all the power out of your Ford motor. 


Insist on this Quality in the Timer You Buy 


The Red Star Roller is made of 100 point carbon tool 
steel—uniform throughout. Ground and polished to a 
mirror surface. 


The ordinary roller is surface hardened, quickly wears 
uneven, gets bumps and pounds the race, causing poor 
contact, loss of power and endless motor trouble. 


The Red Star Race of “‘short-proof"’, bone-hard fibre and 
the butt-welded contact points are carefully lathe turned, 
ground and polished. Fibre and contact points have exactly 
the same resistance to wear—assuring a smooth, even race 
at all times. Every Red Star undergoes nine tests and a final Stars or will get one for you from his wholesale 
inspection. This vigilance is constantly maintained in order house. 


AUTO COMPONENTS, Inc., Division of 


ADVANCE AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 
1721 Prairie Ave. Manufacturers Dept. 1304, Chicago, Ill. 


ADVANCE EQUIPMENT 
‘Gvery Product the Best of its Kind” 


Advance Equipment is recognized from coast to coast as the finest made. ‘When you buy an article of our manufacture for 
your automobile, you are sure that it is the best article for the purpose which money and manufacturing skill can produce. 


DUPLEX 
SHOCK ABSORBERS 
Zor FORDS 


to assure every Red Star user a mechanically perfect timer. 
For years Ford owners all over the country have used and 
insisted on Red Star Timers because they stand up. Some 
timers look like the Red Star Timer. Be sure to get the gen- 
uine. The Red Star is on the box and stamped on the shell. 


Red Stars are carried in stock by wholesale 
houses in every section of the country. Every 
dealer who is sincerely interested in making 
your Ford motor operate perfectly and in sav- 
ing you unnecessary repair bills, carries Red 


ADVANCE ASBESTOS | WHITE STRIPE FAN BELT 
BRAKE LINING forFORDSand 
ZorLARGER CARS LARGER CARS 


Outwears six 
ordinary belts. 


Never needs 
adjustment. 


Absorber for rough 
roads. Eliminates bounce, 

side-sway, rebound, ibration. 
Looks like a Part of the car, 


Stretches and 
“Comes back” 


Made from genuine asbestos for 
use on larger cars. Buy it for 
Better Brakes and Longer Wear. 


J n 
Ford most respor : 
car to handle. Designed to ets 
come shivering and shaking. 


Made for Fords & Larger Cars 


Check 


RED STAR TIMER WHITE STRIPE Geel booklets mode rer a 
ts you’re interested in, and send to 
Bon LINING @ P7°eue : ‘ 
N, for TRANSMISSION Uns Advance Automobile Accessories Corp. 
a ¥ FORDS Dept. 1304 1721 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
\ aE Advance Cork Felt- White Stri 
~ [ bab Brake esukie [ Brake Citing 
Red Stz White Stripe 
[ wea [ Cord Fan Belts 
[ Duplex [ Advance Asbestos 


Shock Absorbers Brake Lining 


The Scientifically Correct 


Timer for Fords. Roller of Name_ 

100 point carbon tool steel. » ; 

Race of bone-hard fibre, Trucks, Commercial Cars Si-No— eet” 
City State. 
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Wadsworth Case 


MAKE WATCHES BEAUTIFUL 


ELDOM has there been shown in one group 
such a distinguished display of watch cases 
as is seen in the panel above. Among them 

are illustrated five of the most important recent 
Wadsworth contributions to the art of fine case 
making. 

No. 1, the Empire Model, is the first of a series 
of cases illustrating the new Gravart Process of 
color decoration created by Wadsworth. Never 
before has the subtle, elusive charm of this color 
process been obtained in precious metals. Con- 
fined exclusively to Wadsworth Cases, the 
Gravart decoration may be had in either green or 
white gold. 

Nos. 2 and 3 also represent a new Wadsworth 
achievement. Unlike other rectangular wrist 
watch cases,they are hinged at each end so that the 
front and back may open to give easy access to the 
movement, which is fastened rigidly to the center. 
Compact, strong and beautiful, they are designed 
to give exceptional protection to the movement. 


Nos. 4 and 5 are rich examples of the new 
Wadsworth art of enameling, a method so perfect 
that designs may be reproduced in enamel in every 
detail, and in permanent form. Delicate traceries 
which were impossible under the old meth- =» 
ods are now produced at moderate cost. — 


Each of these wrist watch cases is fash- 
ioned in the famous Wadsworth white 
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Important WADSWORTH achievements 
in the art of fine case making 


gold. Harder and more enduring than yellow or 
green gold, and with a richer warmth than silver, 
it lends to its hand-chased or engraved designs a 
brilliance as of full-cut diamonds. | 


No.6 is one of the new Wadsworth Salem Cases - 
for men, in which is reflected the spirit of New 
England Colonial art. | 


; 


Thus do the six cases shown above illustrate 
five vital new Wadsworth advancements in the | 
fine art of watch case making. 


The watch—a product of two industries 


After constructing the movement, the watch 
manufacturer looks to Wadsworth for a case of 
such design as will make the completed watch a | 
beautiful article of personal wear. e i 


Wadsworth cases have dressed and protected | 
the movements of leading watch manufacturers | 
and importers for more than thirty years. 


When you buy a watch, select a movement that | 
your jeweler will recommend and insist that it be © 
dressed in a Wadsworth Case. The Wadsworth | 
name is your assurance not only of correct design | 
= but of the finest material and workmanship. _ 


THe WapswortH WatcH Case Co. 
Dayton, Ky., suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Case makers for the leading watch movements | 
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-adjacent still retain an abundance and 


variety of native game. It is by all odds 
the best hunting country in the United 
States today, and if proper conservation is 
practiced it will remain for years the objec- 
tive of American sportsmen, who will spend 
their good dollars in the country. Figures 
from the state game warden’s office prove 
beyond question that the game of Wyoming 
is an asset of no mean proportion even now. 

The receipts from the sale of various 
hunting and trapping licenses and permits 
of different sorts amounted to $74,984 in 
the 1921 season. The figures were not yet 
completed, but the warden estimated that 
after the costs of operating the department 
were defrayed it would leave a net cash 
surplus of not less than $30,000, which 
figure is close to the average annual profit 
during’ the last five or six years. 

That sum represents only the cash profit 
that accrued to the state government. The 
returns to the people of the state were 
infinitely greater. I know of $65,000 that 
was spent by nonresident sportsmen with 
local guides and outfitters. Those figures 
were gathered from thirty guides, and there 
were somewhere round 200 guides licensed 
in Wyoming in the 1921 season; so the 
total of such expenditures, if the figures 
were available, would perhaps be more 
than double the sum cited. This does not 
include whatever amounts the visitors spent 
with merchants and in other ways. The 
value of the winter’s fur catch may be con- 
servatively estimated at $100,000. 


Lengthening the Dude Season 


The game, then, netted a cash profit of 
$30,000 for the state treasury and brought 
into the country from outside sources some- 
where round three dollars for every person 
residing in the state. That item alone 
entitles it to respectful consideration as an 
asset of some importance. There is, in 
addition to the cash returns, the meat value 


_ of the thousands of head of big game—elk, 


deer, bear, sheep and moose—and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of rabbits, grouse, ducks, 
geese, sage hens and other small game that 
annually grace the tables of local residents. 

New York, with a sale of 208,946 licenses 
issued in 1918, reported an average of seven 
game birds or animals killed per license. 
Wyoming issued 19,569 hunting licenses of 
various sorts in 1921 and the average kill 
per license would be infinitely greater. 
The country swarms with game, and a 
hunter requires no particular skill to enable 
him to get his elk, moose or deer or his 
daily quota of ducks, grouse, and the like. 
Thousands of residents of the more isolated 
localities hunt persistently during the sea- 
son and use but little meat aside from game. 
The streams of the state afford excellent 
fishing, and trout is a staple article of diet 
on most mountain ranches throughout the 
summer. In view of these conditions I 
believe it is safe to assert that the catch 
of game and fish is of sufficient quantity to 
feed the entire population of the state for a 
period of two weeks out of every year. 

Quite the greatest economic potentiality 
of the game for the future, however, is its 
relation to the general tourist business. 
The tourists have discovered Wyoming, and 
the last season they poured into the country 
in such numbers that there were approxi- 
mately two visitors for every three residents 
of the state; yet the dude business, though 
of tremendous proportions, is of short dura- 
tion, being confined to the three months 
of the summer season. The dude wrangler, 
then, is forced to carry his equipment as a 
dead weight for the other nine months of 
each year. Any feature that tends to 
lengthen the period of his activity is of 
great importance to him; and the game, 
even now, constitutes the chief possibility 
along that line. 

Bear hunting is best in the spring, when 
the animals leave their winter dens. The 
dude wrangler who handles bear hunters 
for a month or six weeks in the spring 
prior to the rush of the tourist season has 
found profitable employment for his saddle 
stock and equipment at a time when it 
would otherwise be idle, thereby lengthen- 
ing his season and providing that much 
extra working time for his guides, horse 
wranglers and cooks. After the ending of 
the tourist season there are yet two months 
of good hunting for elk, sheep, deer and 
moose, affording further opportunity for 
extending his period of profitable activity. 
The majority of the guides and dude wran- 
glers trap to some extent during the winter 
months, the trapping season starting at the 
close of the hunting season. : 
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Ask For This 
10-Day Test 


xX 


-Smoke Stains 


The film on teeth. Some foods also do it 


This is why teeth discolor. 

A viscous film clings to the teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. You 
can feel it now. Foods, tobacco, 
etc., .discolor it, -then 16 -forms 
cloudy coats. Tartar is based on 
film. But note how many teeth 
now glisten—teeth which once 
were dingy. You see them every- 
where. That is due to a new way 
of teeth cleaning, which millions 
now employ. A ten-day test is free. 


How they fight film 


Film does more than cloud the 
teeth. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. 
It holds the acids in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by 
millions in it. They 
cause many serfi- 
ous troubles, local 
and internal. Most 
tooth troubles are 
now traced to film. 

So dental science 
sought for film combatants. After 
long research, two were found. 
One acts to curdle film, one to re- 
move it, and without any harmful 
scouring. 

Able authorities proved these 
methods by many careful tests. 
Then a new-type tooth paste was 
created, based on modern re- 
search. These two great film com- 
batants were embodied ir it. 

That tooth paste is called Pep- 
sodent. 


Why 49 in 50 suffer 


Research proved two other 
things essential. The average 
modern diet frequently fails in 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


scouring. 


Now used by millions the world 
over, largely by dental 
advice. 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and 


removes it without harmful 
Its polishing agent is 
far softer than enamel. 
use a film combatant which con- 
tains harsh grit. 


certain much desired essentials. 
As a result, this is reflected in in- 
creased tooth troubles. 

Pepsodent aims to correct these 
faults. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That is there to neu- 
tralize mouth acids, the cause of 
tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in the saliva. That is there 
to digest starch deposits which 
may otherwise ferment and form 
acids. Certain foods would bring 
similar results. But Pepsodent 
brings them twice a day, regard- 
less of the diet. 


Used the world over 


Careful people of some 50 na- 
tions now use Pep- 
sodent, largely by 
dental advice. You 
see the-results 
wherever you 
look, in teeth that 
glisten now. And 
those whiter. teeth 
mean safer, cleaner teeth. 


Never 


The Pepsodent results are quick 
and conspicuous. No user can 
doubt them. A week’s test will 
convince you that this new method 
is important, both to you and 
yours. It should not be delayed. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats disappear. 
Watch the other good effects. 

You will never forget the good 
effects, and never again go with- 
out them. Cut out coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 37, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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Who smokes Cinco? 


Survey No. 15, Kansas City, Mo. A section of the Cinco National Cen- 
Male population, 162,362. Cinco sales over 3,849,000 per year. 


sus. 


2,351 stores distribute Cinco, a favorite in Kansas City, as everywhere. 


Si See 


Study the hundred 
leading cities, or a 
hundred villages, or 
state after state—ask 
men ‘‘What is your 
favorite cigar?’’ And 
the verdict for Cinco 
will reveal its leader- 
ship. 

Yet this is not a sud- 
den whimsy. Cinco is an Eisen- 
lohr creation, backed by over 
70 years’ successful experience. 
One generation after another 
smokes Cinco, father and son 
and grandson. And year after 
year the sales pyramid, for no 


1850 1875 


Cardboard Peay 


A view of the great Union Station in Kansas City, a gateway capital of the’Southwest 


City after City 


votes for Cinco 


Growth of 
Cinco sales 
since 1850 


finer cigar at two for 
fifteen is conceivable. 

We now offer Cinco 
friends a new-type 
pocket-pack—ten ina 
triply wrapped packet 
for 75c—a greatly ap- 
preciated conven- 
ience. It brings Cinco 
and keeps Cinco in 
perfect condition. 

Dontt delay the delight of be- 
coming acquainted with Cinco. 
Just ask any dealer anywhere 
for a Cinco pocket-pack. Try 
the ten. See if you agree that 
Cinco is entitled to first place. 


1922 


Carton {© 
tarts Kell 


“STICK TO CINCO 


CINCO 


Made by Otto Eisenlohr & Bros. Inc. Philadelphia Esta 


Pp LAE EE 


blished 1850 


q Illustration reduced 
: one-fourth 
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Two guides of my acquaintance caught ' 


fur to the value of $6700 during the winter 
of 1919-20. This, however, was probably 
the largest catch in the state, and far in 
excess of the yield of the average trap line; 
but the expenses of the trapper are light 
and the most of them make a catch suffi- 
cient to meet the immediate requirements 
of the winter. It is thus quite evident that 
the fur, game and fish are items of para- 
mount importance to guides and dude 
wranglers in the conduct of their business. 

That they also play a considerable part 
in attracting tourists is evidenced by the 
fact that in 1921 the state issued to non- 
residents 4389 fishing licenses, 189 general 
hunting licenses, 327 bird licenses, sixty 
special bull-moose permits and forty special 
bear-hunting permits. Those, with thirty- 
two alien licenses, make a total of 5037 
licenses issued to nonresidents, a proportion 
of one to every six licenses issued to resi- 
dents. The figures for the 1922 season, 
when completed, will show even greater 
returns. 

Scores of the more progressive and far- 
seeing dude wranglers are fully alive to this 
condition and its relation to their business. 
They know that if the game herds can be 
maintained at their present levels the coun- 
try adjacent to the Yellowstone will become 
the goal of all American sportsmen. These 
men are working for the preservation of the 
game, and with considerable success; but 
they are not yet sufficiently well organized 
to wield the political influence necessary 
to attain their ends. 


The Elk Can Still be Saved 


Since my first hunting trip in the Wyo- 
ming hills I have spent perhaps six years 
there at different times, and the decrease 
in the game has been quite pronounced. 
Then there were 100,000 head of elk. I 
believe 22,000 is the largest estimate that 
could be placed on the herds today. The 


great bands, 50,000 strong, that made an . 


annual migration to the winter range in 
Jackson’s Hole have been sadly depleted 
in numbers, and 9000 head would be a 
liberal estimate of the present number of 
this southern herd. The western herds 
that summered in the Yellowstone and 
moved west into Idaho for the winter, 
bands that numbered 20,000 head, have 
been completely exterminated. The north- 


ern herds, rated at 30,000 a few years ago, . 


will not total over a third of that figure. 

Many friends of the game, men who 
would see these remnants of the elk herds 
preserved if it were at all possible, have 
become resigned after watching this swift 
decrease and now accept the end as inevi- 
table, believing that there is no remedy. 

But there is a remedy! It will positively 
save the game of the country if it is applied 
in time, which in this case means at once. 

Before specifically stating the remedy let 
us consider a few of the reasons why it 
should be applied. The chief obstacle is the 
contention that the game has always disap- 
peared before the advance of the stock 
industry and that the same economic law 
must prevail in this last stronghold of the 
game. This precedent has been established 
by an unbroken chain of events, and its ne- 
cessity so far as it relates to the settlement 
of the plains and the better grazing areas in 
the mountains is open to no argument. 
Those same conditions, however, do not 
apply to these last few isolated pockets of 
the hills. Here, from a dollar-and-cent 
standpoint, the game has all the best of it 
by 500 per cent. 

A few years ago I made a survey in one 
locality that will prove relatively typical of 
the rest. Elk Fork Creek, a branch of the 
North Fork of the Shoshone River, had 
been reserved as a winter range for the elk 
and closed to stock grazing. The stock in- 
terests exerted constant pressure to have it 
thrown open. The reasons presented were 
the usual ones—a given amount of feed 
would produce only so much meat and the 
game must go; the game brought in no 
revenue, while grazing fees would help de- 
fray the Government’s expenses in the 
neighborhood; and other items. 

Those contentions are sheer fallacies; 
but they carry conviction for the reason 
that the officials to whom they are presented 
have no way of determining the opposite 
side of the question, while a century-old 
precedent backs the arguments for opening 
the range. In considering these points it 
will be well to remember that the nibblers 
still insist that the 8500 square miles of the 
Yellowstone remain dormant and unpro- 
ductive when actual statistics show that it 
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sources that had previously antagonized 
them. 

This same attitude operated in the mat- 
ter of the proposed extension to the Yellow- 
stone National Park. There are many 
points in favor of this extension, but the 
assertion that it would definitely settle the 
elk question and preserve the herds for all 
time was an overstatement. The area under 
consideration is buried under many feet of 
snow for six months out of the year, and 
the elk could not winter there if it were to 
be included in the park any more than they 
can winter there at present. When this 
matter came up the local people on the east 
and south arrayed themselves against it, | 
and in view of this sentiment the Wyoming | 
State Legislature passed a resolution against 
the measure. Congress, therefore, out of 
courtesy, refused to pass the bill. 

All this, as I have pointed out, resulted | 
from the fact that the outsiders failed to 
grasp the local problem. But there was mis- | 
understanding on the part of the local resi- | 
dentsaswell. This outside agitation seemed 
so much unwarranted interference, and an 
attempt to inflict an alien viewpoint upon 
the residents, regardless of the facts of the | 
case and of their own wishes in the matter. | 
In reality, however, the whole campaign re- 
sulted from the fact that millions of our | 
sportsmen took a vital interest in saving | 
the game of this last great hunting ground 
left within our borders. It was that desire, | 
rather than any intent to antagonize, that | 
swayed them, and their efforts were quite | 
sincere even if a trifle misdirected. The | 
misunderstanding was mutual and the 
breach widened year by year. 


Merging Viewpoints 


Now, quite suddenly, natural causes | 
have brought the matter to a point where it 
is quite possible that. this breach may be | 
permanently healed by the exercise of a 
little discretion and forbearance on either | 
side. This possibility has arisen from within, 
not from without, and is merely a part of 
the general change of viewpoint that local 
residents adjacent to the Yellowstone are | 
experiencing—first in regard to the park 
itself, after watching its swift transforma- 
tion from a white elephant into the greatest 
economic factor of the countryside; then 
the concerted endeavor to preserve all fea- 
tures that might serve as attractions to 
tourists, followed by the realization that 
the game is chief among these, with par- 
ticular reference to the lengthening of the 
season of profitable activity. This attitude 
may soon extend to an indorsement of the 
proposed Yellowstone extension, once the 
local people are convinced that it will be for 
their best interests. Several men who were 
largely instrumental in blocking the exten- 
sion originally are now in favor of it. 

A guides’ association has recently been 
organized in Jackson’s Hole and now has 
forty members. Many of these men are 
stockmen, which item eliminates the old 
issue between the stock interests and the 
dude wranglers, since this organization 
stands squarely for the preservation of the 
game. At a conference that was held in 
Jackson this winter it was brought out that 
the tourist money spent on the dude ranches 
of the valley the past season amounted to 
$200,000. That was exclusive of the sum 
spent by motorists and campers, which 
was estimated at $100,000. Three hundred 
thousand dollars is no small sum to be 
dumped into one little valley in the three 
months of the summer season, and the 
local people know it. 

During the last few years there has 
been a gradual merging of the viewpoints 
of all factions. The national-park service, 
originally concerned exclusively with recrea- 
tional problems, has inadvertently devel- 
oped into an economic factor of tremendous 
importance in many localities; yet it stands 
now, as it always has, for absolute conser- 
vation, and has recently checked over- 
development of the parks from a resort 
standpoint. 

The forest service—originally a strictly 
commercial organization for marketing and 
reforesting our national forests, with the 
grazing of those areas under its control as 
an important side line—viewed all things 
from a strictly commercial angle. This 
original policy has undergone a pronounced 
change, and today the forest service is care- 
fully weighing the recreational advantages 
of certain areas against the commercial 
possibilities before permitting development. 

Some of the finest bits of game conserva- 
tion under way in the United States today 
are being conducted under the auspices. of 
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the forest service. The Bureau of Biological 
Survey, in addition to its research work, 
stood foursquare for absolute game protec- 
tion in the beginning. The bureau’s chief 
concern along this line was the preserva- 
tion of species, its aims almost wholly 
idealistic and with a tendency to accord 
no consideration to either the recreational 
or economic utilization of the game, carry- 
ing it to the extreme of refusing to permit 
the killing or removal of surplus bulls and 
weaklings of any game herds under its 
supervision, even though the animals were 
a serious detriment to the well-being of the 
game as a whole. The attitude, in short, 
was that of the rampant protectionist; but 
that system is rapidly being abolished by 
the present personnel of the bureau. 
These three branches have discovered a 
community of interests and are working 
toward the same general end. Exactly the 
same thing is true as relates to the stock- 
men and the dude wranglers. At least 75 
per cent of the guides and dude wranglers 


| of the Wyoming hills are now, or have been 


at some time, interested in stock raising to a 


| certain extent. The closing of certain areas 


to grazing, thereby violating the precedent 
that their stock should run wherever there 
was grass, occasioned the cattlemen some 
concern as to just how far these restrictions 
would be carried. Foreseeing a widespread 
tendency in the reverse direction that might 
deprive them of a large part of their range, 
it was very natural that they should organ- 
ize to fight the movement. Those engaged 
in the tourist business felt that the stock 
interests sought to take over the whole 
country and drive them out of business. 


The Shortage of Hay 


At present there are many dude wran- 
glers who raise stock, many stockmen who 
handle summer dudes on their ranches and 
guide hunting parties in the fall. Scattered 
throughout the West there are hundreds of 
ranchers who protect the game on their 
lands and leases. All this has worked to- 
ward a2 common viewpoint and has lessened 
the suspicion that one faction sought to 
monopolize the country to the detriment of 
the other. And it is this merging of ideas 
that renders it possible to take quick action 
and save the game of the Yellowstone and 
make that region the great hunting ground 
of America for a century to come. 

With particular reference to the situation 
in Jackson’s Hole, the residents realize 
that they face the same problem with the 
elk that they have always faced with their 
cows. The two are identical. There is no 
mystery about either. 

The cattleman knows that the shortage 
of range is occasioned from the fact that it 
is overworked, which in turn is the result 
of the general scarcity of hay in the valley. 
Fearing a shortage of hay, he leaves his 
cows on the range until the latest possible 
date. On the first early storm of fall his 
cows eat the larkspur that stands above the 
snow, and the losses by larkspur poisoning 
are tremendous. I have seen scores of dead 
stock on Spread Creek and the Blackrock 
after a snow in September. The range is 
grubbed to the grass roots. 

Spring arrives and the rancher is out of 
hay. He must throw his stock back on the 
range at the earliest possible moment. The 
grass is just starting to green up, and the 
cows are weakened by this first green feed 
and by their efforts to crop a sufficient 
quantity of the short grass. A late spring 
storm, and the larkspur episode is repeated. 
The same is true of loco on the east side of 
the park. During the time that I lived 
there the range was cluttered with locoed 
horses, and I doubt if there were a dozen 
colts raised on the North Fork of the 
Shoshone in five years. 

What the stockman needs is not more 
range but more hay to feed his cows through 
the winter months until what range he has 
is in condition to support them and the 
poison danger is eliminated. When he can 
put up sufficient hay so he can gather his 
stock off the range a month earlier in the 
fall and turn it out a month later in the 
spring his problem will be solved, and not 
until then. Throwing open the last few 
closed areas will not aid him materially. 

The expansion of stock raising in the 
high country adjacent to the Yellowstone 
is confined to definite limits. Even if the 
whole expanse of the Yellowstone Park and 
the near-by closed areas were grazed to 
capacity, there is the vital question of just 
where the hay could be obtained to winter- 
feed the additional stock that would be 
thrown on the summer range; and if it 
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numbers annually and hunted under some 
form of special license similar to that 
recently adopted for hunting bull moose in 
Wyoming. The mountain lion, lynx, wolver- 
ine, beaver, otter and fur bearers of a dozen 
other varieties abound here, along with an 
abundance of waterfowl, grouse and other 
small game. Here in fact is the best hunting 
ground of our country, and we still can 
save it if we act in time. 

The items herein set forth have been con- 
fined exclusively to the economic impor- 
tance of conservation, since it is upon that 
side that its enemies most frequently assail 
it. The economic side of conservation far 
outweighs any considerations that may be 
placed in the scales against it, and it has 
been the purpose to show that it can stand 
on its own feet financially. 

Yet there is another element, which, in 
the minds of the millions, is of far greater 
importance than the dollar value. That is 
the inestimable worth, from the stand- 
point of recreation and sentiment, of our 
game and fish, our lakes, streams and our 
forests and all that goes to make up 
our great outdoors. Just for good measure, 
you may add all that to the overwhelming 
array of economic facts. 


Not a Question of States’ Rights 


For the very reason of the variety and 
abundance of game in the districts of Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming that lie adjacent 
to the Yellowstone, the saving of it con- 
stitutes perhaps the most vital present 
element in the whole nation-wide program 
of game conservation; and the most im- 
portant part of that element concerns the 
immediate welfare of the southern elk 
herds of the Yellowstone; and the solution 
rests upon the granting of that $100,000 
appropriation that has been requested by 
the Bureau of Biological Survey for the 
purchase of the hay lands that will save the 
greatest game herds that are left to us. 
That is the remedy! 

It will in no way interfere with the right 
of the state to have final say in all matters 
pertaining to its game, as to the regulation 
of open season, bag limits, license fees, 
and the like, except in the one matter of 
actually feeding the elk on the Federal 
ranch, during which period the state hunt- 
ing season is closed; so it matters little in 
any event. The operation of the Federal 
ranch through the course of the years has 
not in any way infringed upon the state’s 
rights in game matters. Its enlargement 
will not infringe. The state, on the con- 
trary, will be decidedly ahead under this 
arrangement. It will have the counsel and 
active codperation of the forest service, 
the national-park service and the Bureau 
of Biological Survey in all matters of game 
protection, which, in view of the number 
of rangers and other field men maintained 
by those three branches, is a very con- 
siderable item. 

All the minor differences of opinion be- 
tween the several governmental branches, 
between the stock interests and the dude 
wranglers, the local residents and outside 
conservationists—all have been ironed out 
and have become merged in a single outlook 
in this matter that has been hanging fire for 
years. Every consideration of economics, 
of recreation or of sentiment points to the 
same end. When that appropriation is 
allowed it will constitute the first and 
greatest step toward preserving for all time 
our last and greatest hunting ground, and 
millions of outdoor Americans will applaud. 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of 
articles by Mr. Evarts. 


|? the Chiricahui Mountains, Near Douglas, Arizona 
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reason at all. At any rate, his outburst 
was interesting, as are practically all Sena- 
tor Borah’s speeches, but it was not partic- 
va nourishing for the Ship Subsidy 

ill. 

When he had finished, that sterling and 
persistent Republican, Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, was moved to defend the Ad- 
ministration by showing in a somewhat 
condescending and aloof manner that con- 
ditions in Russia, instead of being as har- 
monious as Senator Borah claimed, were 
singularly sour; that Senator Borah was 
wrong on every count, and that recognition 
of the soviet government by the Adminis- 
tration would be little short of criminal. 
Being favorably disposed toward the Ship 
Subsidy Bill, Senator Lodge wasn’t filibus- 
tering, but he might as well have been. 

The rest of the day was occupied by a 
great deal of conversation on the part of the 
Democratic senators, notably on the part of 
Senator J. Thomas Heflin, of Alabama, who 
wears a white vest, a Prince Albert coat 
and long hair, and devotes great quantities 
of his time to bursting into impassioned 
protests against the wolves of Wall Street, 
and also on the part of Senator Pat Harri- 
son, of Mississippi, whose duty it is to 
worry the Republican Party whenever an 
opportunity presents itself. 


The Unsilent Senator From lowa 


February twenty-second was enlivened 
by the activities of two enthusiastic fili- 
busterers, Senator Kenneth D. McKellar, of 
Tennessee, and Senator Smith W. Brook- 
hart, of Iowa. 

Senator McKellar dug back into the 
graves of past filibusters and stirred up the 
remains in his most ruthless manner, re- 
minding the Republicans that they had 
filibustered just as energetically against 
past bills as the Democrats were filibuster- 
ing against the Ship Subsidy Bill. 

Senator Brookhart’s effort had been 
awaited with keen anticipation, for during 
the progress of the filibuster he had been 
as active on the floor of the Senate as a 
flea on a hot griddle, restlessly trotting 
from one filibusterer to another with ad- 
vice, encouragement, exhortation and good 
cheer—a combination guardian angel and 
Pollyanna of the campaign. 

Senator Brookhart has never been deeply 
stirred by the unwritten rule of the Senate 
which decreed that a new senator should 
be seen and not heard until he had been 
in the Senate for a year and had had an op- 
portunity to cut his legislative eyeteeth 
and dry off behind the ears, as one might 
say. In fact, Senator Brookhart seemed to 
count that day lost whose low descending 
sun didn’t see him rising to his feet to rid 
himself of a more or less powerful piece of 
thought. He entered the Senate in 1922. 

He began to talk as soon as he entered the 
Senate, and with each succeeding week his 
speaking power increased. No other sena- 
tor, with the possible exception of Senator 
Heflin, was able to come within a mile of 
him as a speaker. During the last month 
before Congress came to an end he was 
speaking with the regularity and persist- 
ence of an active Yellowstone Park geyser. 

The index of the Congressional Record 
for the two weeks starting January twenty- 
ninth and ending February eleventh shows 
that Senator Brookhart, as a speaker, is in 
the same class with the French dancers who 
dance for twenty-four hours without rest. 
The Record index reads as follows: 


BROOKHART, SMITH W. (aSenator from Iowa). 

Remarks by, on 

Cooperative banking, 2835, 2840, 2842, 2843, 
2888, 2889, 2890, 2891, 2892, 2893, 2894, 2895, 
2896, 2897, 2898, 29382, 2933, 2934, 2935, 2936. 

Farm bloc, 2896, 2897, 2898. 

Night sessions, 2888. 

Rochdale Codperative Association of Eng- 
land, 2891, 2892, 2893. 

Rural credits, 2673, 2702, 2772; 2778;.2882, 
2833, 2835, 2840, 2842, 2843, 2888, 2889, 2890, 
2891, 2892, 2898, 2894, 2895, 2896, 2897, 2898, 
2904, 2932, 2933, 2934,'2935, 2936. 

ova subsidy, 2702, 3391, 3396, 3398, 3449, 
3452. 


article on, 3096. 
War Department appropriation bill, 3092, 
30938, 3106, 3331, 3387, 3388. 


It was therefore opined that such a per- 
sistent and willing talker ought to be able 
to introduce something rather snappy in 
filibustering lines—that he ought to be 
able to break all records for both the run- 
ning high filibuster and the standing broad 
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Another Democrat who for some time 
has been and who still is mentioned with 
the utmost fluency as being plenty large 
enough to stand in anybody’s shoes as the 
next Democratic candidate for President 
is Senator Oscar Underwood, of Alabama. 
Senator Underwood, having long held the 
position as the Democratic floor leader, is 
heard with considerable attention by the 
other Democratic senators. 

When, however, they heard what he had 
to say on the subject of filibustering in gen- 
eral and the filibuster against the Ship 
Subsidy Bill in particular, their rage and 
fretfulness was extensive and virulent. 

Senator Underwood had urged the Demo- 
cratic senators not to filibuster, and had 
promptly been reminded by one of his 
colleagues that he had filibustered against 
another bill some time before. He at once 
made answer as follows: 

““One of the great issues before the Amer- 
ican people, one of the great problems 
confronting the country today, is the ques- 
tion of human rights and human liberties. 
I think if the freedom of government under 
which we live now means anything it 
means that the guaranties of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as provided by 
the fathers, should live; and they are being 
torn down every hour and every day for 
special interests. The great mass of the 
American people are having their Govern- 
ment taken away from them _ because 
somebody wants something; and I can see 
a very grave distinction between the mere 
appropriation and spending of money, bad 
as the object may be, and a trespass on the 
fundamental rights of the states of this 
Union. 

“T did filibuster the antilynching bill, 
but not because I stood for lynching. The 
question involved in that bill was whether 
the Federal Government should enter the 
states of the Union and exercise a police 
jurisdiction that has been vested in the 
states of America from the beginning. If 
the Congress of the United States continues 
to trespass upon the liberties, personal rights 
and freedom of the people of the several 
states of this Union, they will build up a 
sentiment in disregard of law which will 
shake the whole fabric of our Government.”’ 


Obstruction by the Minority 


“When we come to purely economic 
questions—and, of course, all economic 
questions have behind them some principle, 
because the mere taking the money out of 
the Treasury involves a principle—when 
we come to questions that do not involve 
fundamental principles of government, I 
say in the last analysis the majority must 
govern. 

**T think if the senators on the other side 
of the Chamber make a fundamental pro- 
posal and it works out all right, it is for 
the good of the country; and if it works 
out all wrong, and they have made a mis- 
take, the country will hold them responsi- 
ble, and it will be a liability instead of an 
asset for them. 

“The difficulty in the situation is that 
we have on the calendar many important 
bills, some good and some bad. They are 
entitled to be disposed of. But everything 
must go down under the rules of the Senate 
because there is one particular bill that is 
objected to. 

**T believe a time will be reached when 
the United States Senate will be discredited 
by the American people unless it learns 
how to do business. The country has a right 
to expect that its chosen representatives 
will perform the functions that they are 
elected to perform in a legislative way.” 

Now all this talk brings prolonged and 
wolflike howls of protest from the politi- 
cians of the Senate, and from the members 
of the very small minorities or blocs whose 
chief strength will always lie in their ability 
to prevent some other party from getting 
something that it wants. 

Under the existing Senate rules, a bloc of 
ten or twenty senators—a farm bloc or a 
so-called Progressive bloc or an overall 
bloc or a La Follette bloe or any other sort 
of bloc at all—could carry on a filibuster 
against any measure whatever, and hold up 
all business in the Senate for an almost 
indefinite period, or until a majority of 
senators agree to purchase immunity from 
a filibuster by making the concessions that 
the filibusterers demand. 

The prime movers in the ship-subsidy 
filibuster were members of the so-called 
Progressive group. The Progressive group 
likes to devote a great deal of its time to 
telling how progressive it is; but in the 
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matter of Senate rules it prefers to stand 
pat on rules that should have been thrown 
overboard two generations ago. It is will- 
ing to scrap the Supreme Court, but it isn’t 
willing to scrap antiquated Senate rules 
that give them the whip hand over the 
majority. 

The Senate, when its present rules went 
into effect many years ago, was a smaller 
body, and a body that wasn’t overburdened 
with work. The old rules were based on the 
dignity of the Senate, which scarcely exists 
at the present time, and on the profound 
courtesy that grave and reverend signiors 
were supposed to show to one another—but 
which they seldom show at the present 
time. In recent years the business of the 
Senate, keeping pace with the growth of 
the nation, has increased tremendously. 
In the old days Congress regularly took a 
five or six months’ recess during the long 
term. From 1912 to 1923 it has taken 
practically no recess at all. Each year the 
business of Congress grows larger, espe- 
cially since various special interests and 
localities have begun to insist that Con- 
gress attend to matters that should rightfully 
be attended to by cities, by counties or by 
state legislatures. Under such conditions 
the Senate does not and cannot function 
under the old rules, which allow any pop- 
eyed senator to rise to his feet and bellow 
for hours on any and all matters that surge 
restlessly through his heated brain. 


Dilatory Tactics 


Early in 1922 Senator Wadsworth, of 
New York, moaned in a_ heartbreaking 
manner over the apparent impossibility of 
getting any work done in the Senate. 
“Whenever,” complained Senator Wads- 
worth, ‘‘the Senate sets aside a day, or 
perhaps two days, to accomplish some 
business, it proves impossible or next to 
impossible to doit. Generally, along about 
the middle of the afternoon, some senator 
takes the floor and speaks until about five 
o’clock. By that time most of the senators 
have left, and it then is impossible to secure 
a quorum to continue to transact the busi- 
ness of the people. It is a ridiculous situa- 
tion where this great body apparently 
cannot or will not do business. I cannot 
help suspecting that it is a very clever and 
effective way of preventing the Republican 
majority in the Senate from accomplishing 
anything.” 

As a matter of fact, under present Senate 
rules a perpetual filibuster is going on, due 
to the fact that the Senate is cursed with so 
many small-bore politicians who love to 
hear themselves talk and never know how 
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finance the so-called wars of defense that 
were being waged a thousand miles away 
against the Turks. Modern sanitation was 
unknown in Venice, and refuse and gar- 
bage floated in fetid canals that flowed 
through squalid, narrow slums, past rows 
of dingy, dilapidated hovels that were al- 
most toppling into the water. Amid these 
drab, unwholesome surroundings dwelt the 
poor, in strange contrast to the luxury and 
magnificence of the ducal palace and the 
senate chamber. The cellars of the houses 
were generally filled with water, and colds 
in the head, due to wet feet, were prevalent. 

[The council chamber is filled with senators. 
They do not wear, as one might expect, the 
conventional senatorial frock coats; they 
are dressed, rather, in the picturesque, 
though unsenatorial costumes of the six- 
teenth century. SENATOR LOGGIO, a 
distinguished-looking man with a small 
pointed beard—a member of one of the 
oldest and most aristocratic Venetian fam- 
ilies—is seated at a table, conversing in a 
low tone with SENATOR LA FOLLETINO, a 
fiery Italian with an imposing mane of 
bushy white hair. SENATOR LA FOLLE- 
TINO’S family is not quite so ancient as 
SENATOR LoaaIo’s. Other senators wan- 
der about the council chamber and converse 
in little groups. One of the senators, 
SENATOR UNDERWOODERINO, is making 
a long speech about an appropriation of 
seventeen million ducats for widening the 
Adriatic, but no one appears to be paying 
any attention to him. 

[THE DUKE OF VENICE, who is the presiding 
officer, is seated on the throne. He is a tall 
man, firm, dogmatic and commanding. 
His long gray beard and his sharp, pierc- 
ing eyes, his keen forehead and his thin 
sensitive mouth indicate shrewdness as 
well as intellectuality. If he had not been 
born to the purple he probably would have 
been a successful merchant; perhaps in the 
wholesale hardware business or wholesale 
groceries. 

[SENATOR BRABANTIO enters with GENERAL 
OTHELLO in uniform, IAGO and Rop- 
ERIGO, officers on OTHELLO’S staff, and a 
number of other officers. 

[OTHELLO is a Moor—that is, he is a negro. 
The fact that he has been able to rise to the 
rank of general is striking evidence of the 
liberality of spirit that prevailed in Venice 
in the sixteenth century. If OTHELLO had 
been born several centuries later he might 
have been an army cook or an orderly, 
despite his innate military genius. 

(Nevertheless, he has not achieved his present 
position without a struggle. He is a man 
of about forty years of age; his crisp, curly 
hair is streaked with gray, and deep lines 
furrow his face. Poveriy, frequent humilia- 
tions and rebuffs, the contempt and intoler- 
ance of his white associates have left their 
mark upon him. He is shrewd, crafty and 
unscrupulous in his professional activities. 
In private life, however, he is rather diffi- 
dent and self-conscious. His manner of 
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speech is blunt and straightforward, as a 
rule, although he has a habit of breaking 
loose at times and delivering long, flowery 
harangues in polished blank verse. 
[OTHELLO stands at attention, facing THE 

Duke. His officers are grouped behind 

him. BRABANTIO stands at his side. 

THE DUKE: Will the senator from Padua 
(Mr. UNDERWOODERIN(O) yield to the sena- 
tor from Venice (Mr. BRABANTIO)? 

SENATOR UNDERWOODERINO: I yield. 
[BRABANTIO draws a roll of manuscript from 

his pocket and adjusts his eyeglasses. He is 

apparently greatly agitated about some- 
thing. He is one of the oldest members of 
the senate, having just been reélected on 
the Democratic ticket for the tenth time. He 
prides himself upon his progressiveness 
and the liberality of his views. In a much- 
quoted epigram uttered by him in a speech 
during his campaign for reélection he ex- 
pounded his philosophy of life. ‘‘I be- 
lieve,’ he said, ‘‘that all men are created 
free and equal.”’ He is chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and he is 
an ardent advocate of a bonus for the gal- 
lant boys who fought in the recent war 
against the Turks. ‘‘Nothing,’’ he once 
exclaimed in a fiery oration in the senate, 
when the bonus was being debated, “‘is too 
good for our brave soldier lads!’ However, 
he has just learned that his only daughter, 
DESDEMONA, has eloped with a colored 
soldier; and that, as someone has perti- 
nently remarked, is something else again. 
BRABANTIO (agitatedly, and yet, withal, se- 
creily pleased that he is about to create a sensa- 
tion): Your grace, this Moor (indicating 
OTHELLO) has eloped with my daughter! 
(There is great agitation in the council cham- 
ber. THE DUKE leans forward incredu- 
lously. OTHELLO stands immobile with his 
arms folded. A cynical smile hovers about 
his lips as the curtain slowly descends. 
—Newman Levy. 
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Written in a Bush:League Ball Park 
(After Gray) 


Be town clock tolls the knell of parting 
lay, 
The fans file out the gate by two and three, 
The flivvers homeward clank their cheery 
way 
And leave the park to darkness and to me. 


Now fade the ball game’s echoes on the ear, 
The yells of ‘‘Take him out!” and ‘‘ Atta- 
boy!” 
The loud approval and the raucous jeer, 
Mixed with fierce threats the umpire to 
destroy. 


Above these benches, rough and rudely made, 
Upon these base lines, pocked with many a 
stone, 
The lowly bushers of the village played, 
Knocked the pop fly and pulled the fre- 
quent bone. 
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Nor let the majors call their efforts vile, 
Let them not be the mock of big-town clubs, 
Nor Pittsburgh read with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple box scores of the dubs. 


The boast of batting eye and hitting power 
That raise the big boys up above the push 
Await alike the inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead but to the bush. 


Can fulsome blurb or sport-page photograph 
Back to its vigor call the weakening whip? 
Can'praise speed slowing legs? It is to laugh! 
Can flattery save you when you start to slip? 


Perhaps in this Southwestern village played 
Some kid that might have knocked the 
sport scribes flat; 
Hands that the hottest grounder might have 
stayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the whanging bat. 


Full many a Ruth of purest ray serene 
The dark unscouted sand-lot teams may 
bear; 
Full many a Hornsby’s born to blush unseen 


LN And waste his homers on the Texas air. 
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Th’ applause of watching thousands to com- 
mand, 
The threats of hurled pop bottles to despise, 
To scatter base hits o’er a smiling land, 
And read their hist’ ry in the bleachers’ eyes. 
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The Epitaph 
In short, before the reader starts to cry 
Or this affecting chronicle fatigues, 
Some baseball players rise, like Wagner, high, 
While others stick right in the minor leagues. 
—Baron Ireland. 
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HE sun shines fair, the sun shines true, 


j The sun shines golden bright; 
n ; 
acd band BH ted The sky takes on a lovelier blue, 
‘i ttom. The clouds a daintier white. 
Shame Ae druggists’ The birds trill out a roundelay, 


The rosebuds dance with glee, 
only by Each living thing holds holiday ; 
The world belongs to me! 
COMPANY 
RONTO LONDON 


Break in the Skin” 
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My heart beats loud, my heart beats strong, 
My heart beats fast and high; 
Within my soul’s a rousing song, 
A light within my eye. 
Go, raise the banners high in air, 
And spread the tidings round! 
Let drums and trumpets boom and blare, 
For I have lost a pound! 
—Dorothy Parker. 


The Reason 


OUNG husband, coming home, finds 
bride in tears and a frantic hurry. 
‘‘Why, darling, whatever is the matter? 
Don’t cry, sweetheart !”’ 
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DRAWN BY EOWIN MARCUS 


Spring—‘‘The Egotist! 
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“But I s-said I’d have your dinner all 
r-ready, a it isn’t—boo-hoo!”’ 

“‘Well, never mind; we’ll be a little late 
to the theater, that’s all. But I told you, 
dearest, to have a plain dinner, just split- 
pea soup and lamb chops and potatoes.” 

“T know— but it took me all day to get 
it ready 

“All day! To prepare that simple meal!”’ 

“Yes; and I haven’t begun on the chops 
or p-p-potatoes yet. You see, it took me 
seven hours to split the peas!” 

—Carolyn Wells. 


Lobbying for the Young 


HAT! You have a hard time enter- 

taining your children at a hotel? 
Why, my dear! It’s not that way with my 
little Paul. I simply take him down to the 
lobby and the big sitting room and leave 
him to himself. He just plays and plays 
with everybody there except those bad- 
natured old cranks you find in every hotel. 
I can’t help but think it’s remarkable for a 
child of his age. 

“Tt always amuses him to go around and 
collect all the ash trays. After he’s emptied 
them in a flowerpot or mail box or some- 
where, he has the dearest tea party with 
them. And would you believe it? He 
passes his make-believe cups around and 
makes all the old gentlemen reading papers 
or books stop and pretend to drink tea. 
He’s so polite he offers it to them several 
times—as young as he is! 

“Active! That child is never still a min- 
ute. I’ve had any number of people re- 
mark on it to me. When he isn’t climbing 
over the backs of chairs he’s in the writing 
room drawing pictures on the hotel station- 
ery that make me think the little dear really 
has talent, or playfully jogging the elbows 
of cross folks who forget they were children 
once. 

“You should hear him whistle with the 
orchestra. The child has taste. He never 
joins in when they are playing these loud, 
vulgar jazz things, but he always selects 
something quiet and classic when the violin- 
ist is soloing. I thought I once saw the 
creature poke at little Paul with his bow, 
but I couldn’t be sure or I would have car- 
ried the matter at once to the management. 

“Tt’s in the dining room, though, that 
he’s really boyish and prankish. He has 
some tricky matches that explode which he 
slips in with the others and people don’t 
suspect until they go bang in their faces. 
It’s the same way with the pasteboard 
chocolate éclair he sneaks on the pastry 
tray in the cutest way. And you should 
have been there the day he stuck the fork in 
the waiter! Laugh!—I thought I’d die! 

“Paul and I never stay long at hotels, 
though. Too much hotel life isn’t good for 
a child.” —Fairfax Downey. 


THE SILENT PARTNER 
Where Would His Real-Estate Business be if it Weren't for Met” 
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AFE !—because rudder steering 
makes dangerous pivot turning 
impossible and insures boat 

manageability under all conditions. ¢ 
Safe— because the ELTO has the ex- 
tra H. P. needed to “buck” currents, 
wind, tides and sudden storms. 


Fast—because it is full 3 H. P. by 
piston displacement—a full extra 
H. P. over all other lightweight motors. 
It is the most powerful lightweight and 
the lightest motor per H. P 


Instant Starting! 
Atwater Kent Ignition with Hot Shot 
waterproof battery means big, hot start- 
ing spark, independent of cranking speed. 
The ELTO starts on the first quarter 
turn under all conditions. No ropes 
needed! Battery guaranteed to last en- 
tire season. No parts to be returned to 
factory for remagnetizing. Every hard- 
ware store is a service station. 


Built Around Big Bearings 


More than double the bearing area of any 
other lightweight motors. Trust Ole 
Evinrude, the pioneer designer of out- 
board motors, to build “as light as right” 
at no sacrifice of safety, 
SN service-life, power 
er durability. 
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HE ELTO is 

the only motor 
built under the per- 
sonal direction of 
Ole Evinrude. Sold 
only under name of 
Elto. 
—the only full 3 
H. P. lightweight 
motor. The most 
powerful outboard 
motor in the light- 
weight class. The 
lightest of all mo- 
tors per H. P. 
—the fastest out- 
board motor, as 
proved by official 
races. 
—the outboard mo- 
-tor of biggest bear- 
ings—the only one 
with full floating 
drive shaft con- 
struction. 
—the only motor 
with a clean-cut 
and stream-line 
under-water de- 
sign—making it the weedless outboard motor. 


Learn how to judge outboard motor values. 
Send for the Elto catalog—a book full of real 
facts, showing how to judge safety, service-life 
and merit in outboard motors. 


The Elto offers an exceptional profit 
opportunity to dealers. Write today. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 
Dept. 5, Manufacturers Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


3 H.P Fast Light Twin 
As light as right-— 
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Ir it’s ink that you want—good ink that won’t all 
come up with the blotter—ink that is free from ink- 
faults—call for Carter’s. 

The name Carter’s is your protection against indif- 
ferent ink. It is your assurance that you are getting | 
ink that is good, ink that is the result of more than | 
S sixty years of ink-thought and ink-manufacture. 

i Your stationer keeps Carter’s in quarts and pints 

f for office use and smaller bottles for the home. 

é Carter’s Fountain Pen Ink is made to suit your pen— 
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to makeit flow freely, but not tosplurge—to make your 


pen give you the best possible service. Ask for it. 
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TOPPING "EM OFF 


(Continued from Page 19) 


I haven’t been hurt bad yet. But some 
day, I suppose, I’ll get it.” 

How does a mounted cowboy diagnose 
the intended deviltry of the beast beneath 
him? The cowboy, unlike the effete park 
rider upon a well-schooled hack, can take 
no messages from suddenly flashing eyes, 
from abruptly cocked ears, from quickly 
averted head, from hasty snorts. During 
bucking, eyes, ears and head are all down 
there somewhere about the horse’s knees, 
probably between them, entirely out of 
sight, while snorts emit in uninterrupted 
sequence—uninterrupted, unless perhaps 
the busy bronco interjects an occasional 
howl of rage, a howl technically termed a 
bawl. How does the cowboy diagnose? By 
very simple means—by muscle reading. 

A horse, in order to buck with violence 
and variation satisfactory to itself, in order 
to be able to shoot its back with complete 
abandon, must lower its head and keep its 
nose in close proximity to its knees. This 
posture arches the brute’s back and pro- 
duces along the top a muscular ridge collo- 
quially termed the fin. Almost invariably a 
horse when about to make a buck jump 
curves his neck so that its outer end—the 
end where the ears appear in time of 
peace— points in the direction toward which 
the brute intends to spring. To achieve this 
curve the beast necessarily contracts the 
muscles on that side of his neck lying toward 
the direction of his prospective jump. All 
this causes the fin to curve accordingly, and 
thus to register definite prophecy. 

Then, too, prior to every jump, particu- 
larly prior to every jump after the initial 
one, the horse prepares itself by twitching 
or gathering the muscles of shoulder, flank 
and hip on that one of its sides lying in the 
direction toward which the brute intends 
to leap. 

Wherefore, the jolting cowboy is, through 


his eyes, receiving constant messages from: 


fin.and withers; is, through the nerves on 
the inner surfaces of his own legs, obtaining 
constant warnings from twitching or gath- 
ering muscles on the flanks of the living 
earthquake that fights beneath the saddle. 
Every rider of a bad actor, a horse that 
promises viciousness, is on the watch for 
kicks and bites, and keeps himself in hand 
for the dreaded rear-back, back-throw or 
less dangerous side-throw, but, because of 
its great rarity, can dismiss the pin wheel 
from the list of prospective probabilities. 


Safety Last—if Ever 


If a horse rears and threatens to fall 
backward the lead-filled end of a loaded 
quirt striking between his ears will knock 
him down to normal position, will make 
him do what the cowboys term come down 
in front; but, if stunned, he may promptly 
roll onto his side. Incidentally, the quirt’s 
blow may kill him. This roll onto the side, 
or the side-throw itself, can crush the leg of 
the rider; but notwithstanding this danger, 
the man has a good chance of landing clear 
of the horse. If, however, the animal, sud- 
denly rearing, throws itself directly back- 
ward, there is some chance, though very 
little, to escape crushing by the saddle’s 
horn. There is no escape from the pin wheel, 
and no method of preventing it. 

The cowboy may, if he wishes, employ 
any one or more of five mechanical devices 
to aid him in his attempts to stick to the 
hurricane deck of his frisking mount. These 
devices are as follows: 

Stirrups may be hobbled, or tied; which 
is to say, may be connected with each 
other by a strap or rope passed beneath the 
horse. This hobbling, or tying, keeps the 
stirrups from bobbing skyward, and thus 
tends to hold the rider to a proper level; 
but the scheme is latently dangerous, inas- 
much as it somewhat lessens the rider’s 
flexibility within the saddle, and also vastly 
increases the chance of entanglement with 
a falling horse. Moreover, the device has 
ever been considered a tacit confession of 
puerility, and so has ever imposed a social 
stigma upon its user. Westerners always 
have believed that riding is a test of horse- 
manship and not a test of string. 

The rider may, with one or both his 
hands, cling to the saddle’s horn. A grasp 
of the horn, if merely momentary, can per- 
mit recovery of balance temporarily lost; 
but steady clinging prevents ability to keep 
in rhythm with the horse’s leaps, and 
means that within a second or two a man 
will sun his moccasins. Again the sporting 
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During the earlier period of those days this 
power functioned with thorough constancy. 
The horses of that earlier period were almost 
wholly of the unmixed mustang type; rep- 
resented, almost in their entirety, gleanings 
from the wild bands that once, in gleeful 
independence, and before the white man’s 
coming, pranced about the Western plains. 
Accordingly throughout that earlier period 
every puncher who planned to mount a 
horse took it for granted that the beast 
would surely hop for papa. 

Presently the ranchmen, by selective 
breeding and the admixture of imported 
livestock, gradually absorbed the former 
wild horse into a more tractable and some- 
what larger type physically, into the so- 
called graded-up range pony. This latter 
animal, after early in the ’70’s, was the 
almost universal horseflesh of the West. 
He was allowed to keep his wild progenitor’s 
name, and thus was known as bronco, mus- 
tang, cayuse, fuzzy, range horse or range 
pony, according as the speaker’s geograph- 
ical sectionalism dictated. 

That though more tractable than his 
impudent forbears, he was not supinely so 
is a fact appearing from the record he has 
left. This record is as follows: After early 
in the ’70’s practically every steed upon the 
now bygone ranges, at its first saddling, 
even if most tenderly and wisely handled, 
would buck the saddle. However, if the 
beast were not abused at this stage of its 
training, and while held by a hackamore— 
a bitless bridle—or by a lariat about its 
neck, were cajoled, in eighty cases out of 
one hundred it quieted down; and either 
later on that same day, or else at the second 
saddling on the morrow, tremblingly, hesi- 
tatingly permitted itself to be mounted by 
a skillful horseman, and this without offer- 
ing to buck the rider. 


Outlaws and Man:Killers 


A few of these estimable eighty might for 
a while crow hop; but any thoroughly com- 
petent park rider, if a real horseman, could 
have stayed in the saddle—at least if he had 
been warned as to when the hopping would 
commence. 

There were thus left from the hundred 
animals, twenty. Of these twenty all 
would buck more or less at their first riding, 
ten would continue to buck more or less at 
their second or even third riding, and but 
two could be counted on to remain perma- 
nently versed in the art of pitching. 

Of these two one could, with patience, 
be so well broken that it would go after its 
rider only when long rests in pasture had 
lessened recollection of human supremacy. 
The other, though ridable, would buck 
whenever it became excited or irritated. 

One horse in approximately each five 
hundred was an outlaw, a brute that never 
could be broken, and that bucked whenever 
it was mounted, or thought that it might, 
could, would or should be mounted. 

Seattered about the West were spoiled 
horses—animals which man, by kicks in 
the face or other abuse during the breaking 
period, had ruined as to character and 
turned into chronic pitchers. They were 
merely man-made outlaws. 

One horse, it was supposed, in approxi- 
mately each ten thousand was sufficiently 
like a man-killer as deliberately to jump on 
his thrown rider’s prostrate body. 

The actual man-killer, traditionally al- 
ways a male, was a horse so rare that the 
average ranchman in his whole business life 
saw not more than one. The beast was an 
animal with homicidal mania, a very de- 
mon masquerading in the body of a horse, 
a demon that at sight of man cunningly 
planned to kill him. Lurking amid the live- 
stock placidly feeding on the range, the 
brute would sight an approaching horseman 
or pedestrian, would gently disengage itself 
from its fellows, would trot quietly forward 
as though mild and friendly curiosity were 
its only incentive, and then suddenly and 
without warning would spring ahead in a 
frenzied rage and strike down the man, to- 
gether with the saddle animal, if any, under 
him. Though the man-killer at times would 
kill riderless horses, the favorite prey was 
the human being. 

No man had instinct to detect the mur- 
derous brute when it was quiescent. A man’s 
own mount might have this instinct and 
might evidence it by quivering and by tim- 
orously slinking from the neighborhood; but 
man, unless thus forewarned by the ani- 
mal that carried him, would remain insen- 
sate until roused to activity by suddenly 
bared teeth, the hammerlike blows of de- 
mented hoofs and the strident warning of a 
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fellow puncher. The cry of ‘‘Man-killer to 
your right! Shoot quick!” sounded more 
than once on the Western ranges of long ago. 

The old-time puncher had no foreknowl- 
edge of the peculiarities of any particular 
beast he might encounter when saddling 
time came at the breaking corral. More- 
over, in those days of individual ownerships 
of tremendous bands of horses, all quite 
indifferently bred, in those days of rapid 
breaking and of wholesale marketing, the 
number of horses to be gentled at any par- 
ticular ranch was often so large as to deny 
opportunity for careful inspection of a beast 
before its forking was required. Asa result, 
the remote possibility of encountering a 
man-killer, the certainty of sooner or later 
meeting a back-throw, a side-throw or a 
back-fall had always to be reckoned with. 

As compared with this, there is one 
advantage to the cowboy of the present day. 
Horse raising today is done in a relatively 
populous country, and in terms of relatively 
small individual ownerships. Accordingly 
the idiosyncrasies of practically every horse 
are apt to be known to its owner before the 
time for the first attempt to mount the 
brute. Thus the man-killer and the back- 
thrower have largely ceased their former 
menace. 

Has the real bucking horse ceased to ex- 
ist? Has the actual cowboy wholly disap- 
peared? Not as yet. 

The Western pony still merrily shoots his 
back, still cheerily rollicks all over the lot. 
The strain of bronco blood still obtains in 
Western horses; and, as was sagely stated 
by John Yancey long years ago, ‘‘Where 
there’s broncos, there’s allus likelihood of 
promptitude in doin’s.” 

And as for the cowboy 

In bygone days, when ranching was the 
principal industry of the West and immense 
herds of cattle trod the vast and un- 
inhabited stretches of the Western range, 
the puncher was, from his numbers and the 
economic importance of his vocation, the 
social and political dictator of all the coun- 
try that lay westward of the Missouri River. 
Then came the farmer, who homesteaded 
upon the range, and with his fences cut it 
into little fields and pastures. The immense 
herds had no place to graze, their trails were 
blocked by farmers’ fences. The herds, the 
range and the trails passed into history. 
Many of the punchers quit the saddle and 
turned themselves to new types of industry. 


Fencing-in the Cowboy 


With the advent of the farmers’ fences 
there virtually disappeared necessity and 
opportunity for the long outridings that 
had so often made the old-time cowboy a 
solitary moving speck upon the range, as 
week after week he, with no companion 
save a nickering pony, patrolled unending 
houseless miles. Disappeared also the great 
round-ups and the lengthy drivings of vast 
herds of cattle pregnant with possible stam- 
pedes. Disappeared also the chance of at- 
tack by Indians, by rustlers or by prodding 
long-horned cattle. Disappeared also the 
gambling with thirst in the desert or with 
freezing in either northern blizzard or 
Texan norther. Disappeared also the en- 
forced adventuring of the quicksand, the 
river’s whirlpool, the cloudburst, the cy- 
clone, the prairie fire and the winter drifting 
of the livestock. 

All this is gone; but, nevertheless, the 
cowboy still exists. Though with much re- 
stricted numbers, he still lopes his pony on 
the byways of the West, in the few and 
little corners at which the cancerous wire 
fence has not as yet deeply gnawed. Though 
his domain be lessened, his tasks curtailed, 
he still rides jauntily, rides as a lusty youth 
actually galloping across hard prairie, and 
not merely as a historic character meta- 
phorically drifting ghostlike before mem- 
ory’s eye. 

Not only have the cowboy’s ranks thus 
much decreased, but also he has lost for- 
ever his social and political dominance. He 
has been crowded from the proud place of a 
social and political dictator, and been rele- 
gated to the status of being simply a 
member of society. Ranching, formerly ac- 
claimed in the West to be the capstone of 
aristocracy, its followers accorded locally 
something of the homage that in still earlier 
days was reserved for knighthood, is listed 
now as a mere industry and takes its place 
but alphabetically in the long roster of the 
callings. Nevertheless, the cowboy’s pride 
of vocation continues wholly unabated. 
The spirit, the manners, the customs and 
the traditions of the old-time punchers 
have not changed a whit in the hands of 
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present-day successors. The puncher of to- 
day, in every phase save the incidental one 
of costume, is a replica of the cowboy van- 
couriers who, upon the plains of long ago, 
formed that great, compelling and unwritten 
code, the spirit of the West. 

Developments the last few years in 
America’s West have made it possible now 
to see the cowboy ride at close hand and at 
his best. No longer is it necessary for the 
spectator to travel miles for a viewing seat, 
and to find it amid uncomfortable chapar- 
ral or greasewood. A tufted cushion on a 
grand stand quite near to a railway station 
is the present substitute. No longer does 
the spectator’s quest take him miles through 
sagebrush and to the dreary buildings of 
widely scattered ranches. The cowboy now 
brings himself to the spectator’s presence. 

All this has resulted from the West’s 
having fostered a system of riding competi- 
tions—generically known as shows—these 
competitions courting spectators and being 
held annually in very many of the places 
that lie westward of the Missouri River. Of 
these contests some are of pygmy scale and 
quite naive complexion; others are great 
dignified spectacles of truly national impor- 
tance. At one end of the gamut is a tiny 
privately owned and thoroughly commer- 
cial enterprise—two mediocre riders, a little 
band of indifferent buckers, a few mangy 
steers, a much-mended lariat, a back lot, a 
two-bits admission fee, a ticket seller and a 
garish sign, which, in huge letters upon 
wrinkled oilcloth, strenuously advertises 
wildness and the Wild West. At the 
gamut’s other end are the civic offerings of 
Pendleton, Oregon, and Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, the so-called Round-Up of the one, 
the so-called Frontier Day of the other; 
two offerings that are truly great; that in 
their scope and excellence are well-nigh 
majestic. 

Along the gamut, and between its two 
extremes as thus described, are many other 
competitions; those at Colorado Springs, 
Las Vegas, Bozeman and certain other 
towns claiming for themselves equality 
with Pendleton’s Round-Up and Chey- 
enne’s Frontier Day; those at the dude 
ranches supplying an opportunity for excel- 
lent entertainment and some self-publicity. 

Only in the West may the riding contests 
be seen at their best, for any transplanting 
of them eastward means a decrease in the 
number of contestants, in the quality of the 
livestock, in the suitability of the arena, in 
the picturesqueness of the spectators; 
means also that the contenders, when amid 
strange surroundings, lose no little of their 
native abandon and enthusiastic reck- 
lessness. 


At Pendleton and Cheyenne 


The performances, at least those in the 
better classes of the shows, are honest to 
the backbone. The contestants in these 
shows of the better classes are, by tradition, 
by code, by pride of vocation, by the nature 
of their contests and by the extraordinary 
spirit of pure amateurism that illumines the 
entire business—a spirit that leads a con- 
testant to pay a large entering fee, to pay 
all his own expenses, whether traveling, 
hotel or otherwise, to receive no wages, no 
recompense save in such prizes, if any, as he 
may win—these contestants are beyond 
suspicion of attempting to trick the public. 
Buying or selling a chance of winning is a 
business that for them has not yet been in- 
vented. Some of the contestants may, how- 
ever, try to take sly advantage of each 
other; but this to no greater extent than 
that, for instance, a man, wishing to read- 
just his balance when atop a bucking horse, 
may for a moment—and if willing to risk 
the judges’ panoramic eyes—either lock a 
spur into a cinch or hook his flaring leather 
gauntlets against the horn. Both these acts 
are pulling leather, and if detected earn 
demerits in the riding contests. 

The bucking horses are all honestly dis- 
reputable, all outlaws or spoiled animals, all 
self-taught in pitching, all natural buckers; 
this last, despite the fact that the two 
cinches about each plunging beast may well 
suggest to tenderfeet that such is not the 
case. The presence of the second cinch has 
no effect other than to expedite or vivify 
bucking that otherwise might remain tardy 
or anemic. It does not either create buck- 
ing or teach or guide its motions. 

Man deliberately to set himself to teach- 
ing bucking? As well attempt to teach the 
lightning to remain within the clouds, In 
connection with these exhibited outlaws 
the modern West uses a colloquial term 
that is most misleading. It is “trained 
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THE SIREN AND THE BOSS 


(Continued from Page 25) 


she did not look at them with the chagrined 
businesslike manner of Miss Cutting, the 
other bond-department stenographer, for 
instance, who would have said briskly, per- 
haps, “I’m sorry. I’ll type them over 
correctly at once.” 

Not Millicent. 

“Oh, dear,” she said, ‘‘is ‘receive’ really 
‘ei’? Honestly, now, wouldn’t life be a 
sweeter place for all of us if there were any 
sense at all in the way words are spelled?”’ 

There was an unmistakable tone of 
camaraderie in her voice. She evidently 
considered spelling a science against which 
both she and MacKenzie battled in vain. 

“There’s a little dictionary on your 
desk,” he suggested. ‘‘Whenever you're in 
doubt it might be a good idea to look up 
the word.”’ 

Millicent slanted a roguish smile up 
at him. 

“You know,” she said admiringly, ‘I 
ean tell at a glance you’re a young man 
that’s going to get ahead in the world.” 

MacKenzie turned curtly back to his 
office. It was painfully necessary to snub 
the girl, and equally difficult. He had taken 
only a half dozen steps when he felt a light 
touch on his arm. 

“Oh, Mr. MacKenzie,” she was saying 
in a coaxing, childish voice, ‘‘don’t be mad 
at me.” 

For the next few days he kept a critical 
lookout for mistakes in her letters, but they 
were painstakingly perfect. Friday after- 
noon, however, he rang for her at three 
o’clock, and Miss Cutting, answering in her 
place, informed him that Miss Allen was 
still out for lunch. 

‘She went out with a young man at 
quarter past twelve,’”’ Miss Cutting vol- 
unteered. 

On his way out that afternoon MacKen- 
zie spoke to Miss Allen about it. She was 
very meek; promised to be careful about 
observing the one-hour luncheon rule in the 
future. 

“You know really, though,’ she ob- 
served conversationally as he opened the 
door, ‘“‘I wish Miss Cutting’d have a beau 
once in a while. It might make her—well, a 
little more charitable; don’t you think so?”’ 

“T don’t think of Miss Cutting in a per- 
sonal capacity at all.”” MacKenzie’s tone 
was crushing; but Millicent was quite un- 
crushed. 

“No,” she agreed amiably, ‘‘I don’t 
imagine I would either, if I were a man.” 

Obviously the wisest thing would be to 
let the girl go at the end of the month. She 
should never ‘have been placed in her posi- 
tion at all. MacKenzie could not conceive 
of her ever coming to fill it conscientiously. 
The sensible thing would be to let her out 
at the end of the month. 

But when the end of the month came he 
didn’t have the heart to do it. It was so 
pitifully evident that Miss Allen was 
trying. Her spelling had undoubtedly im- 
proved; she might have joked about his 
dictionary suggestion, but it looked as 
though she had accepted it. Then, too, one 
evening MacKenzie found that he had left 
an important key on his desk and went 
back to the office at six o’clock to get it. To 
his surprise, he found Miss Allen still there, 
alone in the huge office. She was typing 
over some letters she had made mistakes in 
during the afternoon. She seemed embar- 
rassed at having him find her there; and 
MacKenzie, going on into his own office, 
found himself contrasting her life now with 
what it was a year ago—a round of lunch- 
eons and teas and dances, a round of easy 
conquests. 

He went on out again, leaving her still at 
work in the bright circle of her desk light. 
And after that, whenever he thought of let- 
ting her go, he recalled the pathetic little 
figure alone in the huge, silent office. With- 
out a word Millicent Allen had done what 
the sob sister, with her whines of better 
days, with her appeals for sympathy, had 
never been able to approach. She had 
made MacKenzie sorry for her. 

So she stayed on for another month. 
MacKenzie treated her with a curt imper- 
sonality very different from his friendly 
manner with the brisk young business 
women who did not need to be kept in their 
places. He gave her, of course, very little 
responsibility, calling Miss Cutting for any 
work requiring particular care and for any 
letters whose contents were important 
and confidential. Miss Cutting, however, 
was at home with the grippe at the time the 


bid on the year’s biggest municipal bond 
issue must goin; so he was forced to let Mil- 
licent take the letter. 

“Now, this is what we call a sealed bid,”’ 
he explained as to a child when he had 
finished dictating. ‘‘It is a twenty-five- 
million-dollar issue with serial maturities, 
and it means a profit of possibly a quarter 
of a million to the Founders’ City. I’m 
telling you this so that you will realize 
how important a matter it is. Of course I 
know you understand that everything you 
learn here in the office is strictly confiden- 
tial, but this happens to be more important 
than the usual run of business.” 

“‘T see,”’ she said. And then, curiously: 
“Ts this specially confidential because if 
some other bank or bond house should 
know what your bid is they could just over- 
bid you and get the issue away from you?”’ 

“That is the idea exactly,” said Mac- 
Kenzie, surprised and pleased as one is to 
find a child unexpectedly intelligent. 

She looked down at her notes. 

““You mean,” exploringly, “that if some 
other firm should outbid you just a fraction 
they’d get all the bonds?” 

“They undoubtedly would. Now, you 
see, the city that is issuing the bonds —— 

MacKenzie found himself explaining the 


rudiments of the banking system. The girl’ 


leaned forward, her lips parted in eager 
interest, an ardent, flattering listener. 
MacKenzie was surprised. He had not ex- 
pected such intelligent interest. But when 
he paused she sighed, a sigh suspiciously 
warm and sweet to have been the breath of 
the banking system. 

“To think,” she said dreamily, ‘of our 
having a twenty-five-million-dollar secret !’’ 

MacKenzie ceased abruptly. The girl 
was running true to type. Her tone, even 
more than her words, pretended that his 
businesslike explanation was a confidence, 
attempted to make their sharing of a bit of 
Founders’ City information into a bond as 
romantic as names carved inside a heart ona 
tree trunk. But when he went briskly on 
to the other business in hand he noted that 
she was taking dictation more easily now, 
asked him less frequently to repeat a phrase 
or sentence. 

In his self-appointed task of making a 
self-respecting young business woman out 
of this lily of the field he discovered a day 
or so later that he had a quite unsuspected 
ally. He had come into the little anteroom 
that Millicent shared with Miss Cutting 
one morning and paused to get an envelope 
out of a high rack just outside his door. 
The rack hid him completely from the 
anteroom and neither girl knew that he 
was in the room. It was an idle half hour 


before the day’s work began and the two. 


young women were talking. A snatch of 
their conversation caught his ear and he 
stopped, eavesdropping shamelessly. 

Miss Cutting was tendering gratuitous 
ai. Miss Cutting was the kind who 
would. 
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and you ought not to wear those 
chiffon stockings in any office,’” MacKenzie 
heard her saying. 

“T suppose not,” Millicent’s voice agreed 
mildly. “‘But a body has to economize 
somewhere, you know.” 

“Economize!”” Miss Cutting sniffed. 
“There’s no economy in wearing five-fifty 
stockings every day.” 

“Oh, but when you’ve dozens of pairs left 
on your hands and haven’t any others 
Besides’’— MacKenzie, of course, missed 
the approving look she cast at her slim 
ankles—‘‘besides, I think they’re rather 
fetching.” 

“They are all very well in their proper 
place,” said Miss Cutting primly; ‘‘but it’s 
very unwise to wear that sort of thing in an 
office. A girl who does is simply inviting 
insults from men.” 

“Oh, come off! Mr. MacKenzie is the 
man we see most of here. You don’t think 
he’s likely to insult me, do you?”’ 

Miss Cutting stuck to her point, retiring 
behind a generality. 

“Well, even Mr. MacKenzie is a man, 
you know.” 

Millicent laughed delightedly. 

“Oh, Catherine Cutting, you’re a joy! 
Why, I could come in here with a rose in 
my teeth as far as Mr. MacKenzie is con- 
cerned!’’ 

MacKenzie, his ears burning hotly, re- 
tired into his private office. The eaves- 
dropper, as usual, had heard no good of 
himself. The conversation left an irritating 
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taste in his mouth. After five years spent 
building just this reputation he found him- 
self suddenly resenting it. No normal man 
Deng relishes being considered quite so 
safe. 

And then, as though Millicent’s position 
in the office were not already tenuous 


_ enough, the man nuisance had begun. The 
| men nuisance, rather, for there were two of 


them—Rodman Evans, a snappy young 
broker, and Eddie Pickthall, the old Foun- 
ders’ City president’s adored nephew. 
Evans apparently called her up by tele- 
phone every morning. MacKenzie, passing 
through the anteroom on his way in at ten, 
would find her obviously engaged in dalli- 
ance over the wire; and occasionally, com- 
ing out again fifteen minutes later would 
find the badinage still going on. There was 


_ no Founders’ City rule forbidding personal 
| calls during office hours; the good sense of 


the employes was depended upon to keep 
the privilege from being abused, and Mil- 
licent didn’t have much good sense. 

She didn’t have enough even to discour- 
age Eddie Pickthall’s daily, semidaily and 
sometimes even tridaily visits. These had 
been going on, as a matter of fact, for two 
or three weeks. Eddie, a fatuous young ass 
in spats, would drape himself over a corner 
of Millicent’s desk and remain there for an 
hour at a time, exchanging airy nothings. 
Young Pickthall’s position in the Founders’ 
City, though a bit ambiguous, was too 
powerful for MacKenzie to feel free to order 
him out of the office. 

At first MacKenzie attempted merely to 
give the two of them a hint. He would 
come out of his office, apparently to speak 
to Miss Allen on an urgent matter, find 
Eddie there, and pause, looking at them, 
obviously waiting for Eddie to finish his 
errand and be gone. But Eddie never took 
the hint, and Millicent instead of dismiss- 
ing him would merely smile sweetly at Mac- 
Kenzie and endeavor to include him in the 
conversation, as gayly gracious as though 
she were pouring at a tea and MacKenzie 
were a stranger guest, who might be feel- 
ing a bit left out and awkward. 

So MacKenzie tried ringing for Miss 
Allen to take dictation whenever he heard 
Eddie’s voice in the anteroom. This was 
more successful, but a dreadful nuisance. 
Eddie seemed to arrive at the times when 
it was least convenient for MacKenzie to 
dictate. 

Besides, he realized suddenly, after the 
third or fourth time, it was an absurd 
situation for the head of the bond depart- 
ment to have to dictate at the convenience 
of his stenographer and her young man. 

He would speak to Miss Allen about it 
instantly. At that very moment he heard 
Eddie’s voice outside and rang Millicent’s 
buzzer sharply. There was a moment’s 
pause, and then she came in, her dictation 
pad in her hand. He turned at her step, a 
sharp order on his lips. But Millicent spoke 
first. 

‘“You know,” she said plaintively, “I 
believe you’re trying to do me out of a 
brilliant match.’’ He was so taken aback 
that for a moment he merely stared at the 
girl. ‘‘Calling me in here every time Eddie 
Pickthall comes to see me. I just know the 
letters you’re going to give me right now 
could have waited a half hour as well as 

Of all the brazen effrontery! The Scotch 
blue eyes narrowed. 

“Did it ever occur to you, Miss Allen, 
that the Founders’ City is not paying you 
a salary for making brilliant matches?” 

This was exactly what Bruce MacKenzie 


| meant to say. To his own amazement, in- 


stead, he heard himself saying: 
“T can’t say that I consider Eddie Pick- 


: thall an especially brilliant match.” 


“You don’t!” The soft brown eyes 


' widened in incredulous amazement. ‘‘ Why, 


old Mr. Pickthall hasn’t any children of his 
own, and he thinks the sun ought to come 
up and go down to accommodate Eddie.” 

“So does Eddie,’’ MacKenzie observed. 

“And even if his uncle should never 
leave him a penny,” Millicent went on, “‘he 
has three-quarters of a million right now, 
from his mother.” 

‘“‘He’s aspoiled young fool, just the same. 
He couldn’t earn the salary Miss Cutting 
does if he weren’t the old man’s nephew.” 

“Well, for that matter, Miss Cutting 
couldn’t kid the old gentleman along as 
well as Eddie does. Everybody’s got his 
own line.” 

“And you want to marry a man whose 
line is flattering an old man for his money?” 

“‘T didn’t say I wanted to marry him,” 
she temporized. “I said he would be a 


brilliant match. It would be a fine thing 
for any girl if—if she could just make her- 
self want to. Don’t you think so?” 

Suddenly, arrestingly, bankers’ caution 
laid a warning finger light on MacKenzie’s 
shoulder. Or it may have been the ghosts 
of all the clinging vines who had said, “I 
know it’s awful of me to bother you with 
my silly love affairs, Mr. MacKenzie, but 
someway I feel you could understand and 
tell me what you think I ought to do.” He 
pulled up short, like a motorist at the very 
edge of a broken bridge. Well might he 
shudder at the danger that had been so 
narrowly averted. In another moment he 
would undoubtedly have asked, ‘‘Could 
you marry him if you could make yourself 
want to?” 

It would have been a thoroughly outra- 
geous question, but its possibilities piqued 
more curiosity than MacKenzie knew he 
had. It was full of intriguing conjectures, 
the idea of this incompetent little stenog- 
rapher dangling the Pickthall fortune on her 
beckoning finger. For a moment his im- 
pulse was to shake off the ghostly warning 
touch and ask the question. But a wise old 
bird had learned better than to obey that 
impulse. 

“Well, I imagine young Pickthall’s 
talents—such as they are—would always 
keep the wolf from the door,’ he admitted, 
and then began to dictate briskly. 

The next afternoon at quarter past four 
he rang for Miss Allen. He seldom called 
her after four, and Miss Cutting appeared 
instead, pad in hand. 

“Miss Allen left fifteen minutes ago,’ 
she paused, virtuous satisfaction in every 
tone of her voice. ‘‘I thought, of course, 
she had asked you. She was going to a 
tea.”’ 

MacKenzie said nothing. As he dic- 
tated he found his natural resentment dying 
in a whimsical reflection of what a satisfac- 
tion it would be to young Mrs. Eddie Pick- 
thall to sail into the Founders’ City office 
in sables and snub her old associate. 

Just ten minutes later he was recalled 
sharply to the situation as it was, not as it 
might sometime be. He was sent for by 


the Founders’ City president. The munici- | 


pal bond issue on which the Founders’ City 
had bid, Pickthall informed him, had been 
secured by Rodman & Evans. The rival 
house’s bid had been just a hundredth per 
cent better than MacKenzie’s. 

Pickthall and MacKenzie knew equally 
well what the loss of a quarter-million 
profit meant. There was little to be said. 
It had been MacKenzie’s big chance of the 
year and he had lost it. 

“Tough luck!’’ He cloaked his biting 
disappointment in casual comment. 

Pickthall turned in his swivel chair and 
regarded the head of the bond department 
coldly. 

“Tt is not a matter of luck,” he said 
levelly. ‘‘There has been a leak.” 

“A leak!’’ MacKenzie’s surprise was 
clutched by the cold hand of premonition. 

““A leak,” Pickthall repeated. “‘Rodman 
& Evans knew what our bid was to be be- 
fore it went in.” 

“Are you sure of this?” 

“Positive! Their intended bid was on a 
four-thirty basis. 


and they outbid us a small fraction. 
“Good Lord!” 
Pickthall blinked at him coldly. 


“It’s for you to find out where the leak | 


came from,” he said. “‘Nobody knew of 


that bid but you and me. I have told no- | 


body. It’s up to you, MacKenzie.” 

A grim MacKenzie went back to the bond 
department. The disappointment at losing 
the issue would in itself have been enough. 
But this! It added to disappointment the 
acid drop of humiliation. 

It was easy, shamefully easy, to surmise 
where the leak had come from. He recalled 
Millicent Allen’s understanding, surprising 
interest in the Founders’ City bid. He re- 
called her very question, saw her soft eyes 
raised to him, wide with childish, guileless 
interest. At the memory of Millicent’s 


wide, innocent eyes, MacKenzie shrank | 


with a revulsion of distaste for deciding 
her despicable. Gayly incompetent where 
she should have been earnest, coquettish 
where coquetry did not belong—these, of 
course, he knew her to be. But to have 
betrayed this trust—that would be some- 
thing quite different. If she had done 
this she had done it deliberately. He had 
warned her. The act would have been de- 
liberate, treasonous, contemptible. 

But there was no blinking the likelihood 
of the matter. MacKenzie knew that she 


They learned that we | 
were bidding on a four-twenty-nine basis | 
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OW you’d welcome the sure-fire, always-reli- 
able Milwaukee Timer if ignition trouble stalled 
your Ford at the roadside—miles from town! 


Wouldn’t you feel safer, on your next trip, with 
a Milwaukee Timer under the rear seat, ready for 
an emergency? Better still, install a Milwaukee now 
and avoid ignition trouble. 


You’ll get more pleasure from your Ford when 
it’s Milwaukee-Timed. Steadier pulling, better hill 
climbing, faster pick-up, easier starting—a big two- 
dollars’-worth, isn’t it? 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, INC. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


(Timer Builders for over 18 Years) 


Geta Milwaukee from 
your dealer today. In- 
stall it yourself —an 
easy, 15-minute job 
with a pair of pliers. 
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Will More Money Help? 


AVE you ever wondered how your present income could 
possibly pay the bills? And what you could do to bring in 


a little more? 


Mr. Theodore P. Huntley faced that problem 


early last fall—and he solved it, as hundreds of other ambitious 
men and women are doing, by arranging to send us new and 
renewal subscriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 


Home Journal and The Country Gentleman. 


Mr. Huntley earns 


practically all of the generous commissions we pay him while on 
his way to and from work. He says the time so spent is more 
profitable than anything else he ever tried. Every month we 
pay him extra money. 


Sell Us Your Spare Hours 


If you have read this far, you can, of course, use more money. We've 
shown you how others are doing it—in an easy, pleasant, dignified way. 
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a month extra. det now! 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
307 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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lunched with young Rodman Evans him- 
self almost daily. 

MacKenzie was at the office promptly at 
nine the next morning. He left word with 
Miss Cutting to send Miss Allen into his 
office the instant she arrived. It was half 
Bast nine when she pushed open his office 

oor. 

“Well, you caught me at it all right, 
didn’t you?”’ She looked guilty, roguish, 
like a naughty child hoping to wheedle her 
way out of a well-deserved scolding. 

For a moment MacKenzie was stunned 
speechless. Was it possible that she hoped 
to brazen this out? 

“Honestly,” the soft pretty voice 
coaxed—“‘honestly, it’s the first time I’ve 
done it since I’ve been here.” 

“‘T can promise you it will be the last.” 

“Oh, it will!’’ she promised eagerly. ‘It 
wasn’t even any fun. I was worried all the 
time about having slipped away, and be- 
sides it wasn’t much of a tea.” 

Good Lord, the girl was talking about 
yesterday afternoon! The memory of that 
indiscretion served excellently, however, to 
add fuel to the flames. 

“Sit down, Miss Allen. I want to talk to 
you.” 

In this grim, angry MacKenzie there was 
no trace of the Bruce MacKenzie with 
whom Millicent had danced. This was the 
head of the Founders’ City’s bond depart- 
ment interviewing an untrustworthy, sub- 
ordinate. He recalled curtly the afternoon 
she had taken his letter in which was the 
Founders’ City’s bid for the municipal bond 
issue. 

“The information in that letter has 
leaked out. Rodman & Evans knew what 
our bid was to be before it went in. Was it 
through you?” 

“Oh, no; I’ve never said a word.’”’ The 
wide brown eyes were as innocent as a 
baby’s. 

“You know you lunch with Rodman 
Evans pretty often,’’ he reminded her. 
“You’re very sure you never repeated 
anything whatever to him? Even thought- 
lessly?”’ 

Millicent laughed. 

“You must think I can’t entertain a man 
through luncheon without talking business 
to him,” she challenged. 

“T’m not discussing your social capac- 
ities at present. This is a serious business, 
Miss Allen. There is no offense that the 
Founders’ City is more merciless about run- 
ning down. The suspicion naturally rests 
on you. If you didn’t do it I am going to 
stand right back of you. If you did, the 
only decent thing, and by all odds the 
easiest for yourself in the long run, would 
be to admit it to me now and resign.” 

“But I’ve said already that I didn’t do 
it. You don’t think I’d lie to you, do you? 
I believe you’re just tired of having me in 
your office.” 

The coaxing, sweet voice; the teasing, 
tender eyes; the faint, faint accent, ‘You 
don’t think I’d lie to you’’—it was the per- 
sonal appeal direct, and it did not work. 
Coming upon nerves already tightened 
with suspicion, humiliation, disappoint- 
ment, it served only to bring MacKenzie’s 
two months of irritated indecision to a 
sudden decisive head. 

“Miss Allen,’ he said coldly, ‘I don’t 
know whether you’d lie to me or not, and 
it’s your own fault that I don’t know. You 
have done very little in this office to make 
me think you would be trustworthy. You 
have accepted the Founders’ City’s salary 
and have cheated on its rules. You come 
late and leave early; you spend hours that 
the firm is paying for in flirtations with one 
man or another. You use manners that 
would be very charming in a ballroom, but 
are merely cheap in a business office; and 
you use them to cover up carelessness and 
inefficiency. In an important matter I ap- 
peal to your honesty and your self-respect, 
and you try to throw me off, as you have 
tried in a dozen minor matters, by attempt- 
ing to establish our relationship on a flir- 
tatious basis. Well, it won’t go, Miss Allen. 
That’s all! You can’t vamp me, you 
know!” 

He paused, but she did not answer him 
or meet his eyes. She sat very still in the 
big visitor’s chair, her elbows straight, 
hands clasped stiffly in her lap, looking 
down at one slim foot with its outrageous 
chiffon stocking, a straight, stiff, childish 
little figure. 

MacKenzie opened his lips to go on; but 
somehow, strangely enough, he couldn’t. 
She looked so little and young and help- 
less; he felt as though he were striking a 
frightened child. Even resentment could 
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> Farm house in New England built only 75 
years ago. A hopeless ruin of a one-time 
comfortable home. Paint would have kept 
the nails in the clapboards and held the 
window sash together. 


Hilton Manse, Newfields, N. H., family homestead of the first white 
_ settlers of New Hampshire. Built about 1700 —223 years ago. In per- 
fect repair and preservation due to the frequent use of paint and varnish. 


a this letter from a New _ head doors, wooden conductors, and in fact, RE you an owner of property? Are you 

ai woman who makes a VEY git that ving igen of “Stet abi allowing it to depreciate inside or out for 
) . uxur . . 

Memtingabandonedfarms: 27° WO" waeine’ baat part was a Y lack of paint and varnish? If you value your 


beyond the reach of any but the most | ‘ 
1 vod opportunity,” she writes, | wealthy, to note how painting is neglected. Investment, you won’t let it go another day. 
paint means to the surface Every year that painting is postponed, after Itcostsmorenottopaintthanto paint. Rust 
. Jn four houses which I once it is needed, you lose so many hundreds of and rot goon till you check them. Paint and 
[ und decay and ruin so gen-_ dollars out of the value of your buildings. varnish NOW, or you'll pay far more, later, 
ijof paint, that Ihadtoreplace Bettertoborrowthemoney,so you can paint ; : 

'€ outside doors, window fac- up, than to neglect the most important part for repairs and replacements. Don’t put it off 
Sis, shutters, door steps, bulk of the care of buildings.” —putiton. Savethe surface and yousaveall. 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN—507 The Bourse, Philadelphia. 
A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products 
mt and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 
Sut}e Campaign, 1923 
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Crockery? Glass? Baby’ s 
doll? Clothing torn? Tool 
handle split? Tirro, the 
new water-proofed mend- 
ing tape, will mend it. 
Clings firmly to glass, 
metal, china, paper. Saves 
the things formerly dis- 
eG carded. A friend in need 


| every day. Keep a spool 
in your house, garage, 
traveling kit, golf bag. 
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CROSBY 6-5-4 COMPANY 
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Your Own Printed Stationery 
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Fergus Falls Woolen Mills Company, Fergus Falls, Minn. 
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(Continued from Page 190) 

he himself had taught her did not belong in 
the Founders’ City bond department. He 
actually found himself watching for Miss 
Cutting to go out of the anteroom and then 
making some errand the excuse to loiter 
several moments at Millicent’s desk. And 
each time—oh, the injustice of calling in- 
consistency feminine !—he felt disappointed, 
actually a little hurt by her businesslike 
curtness. 

For lurking in his mind was a subtle, teas- 
ing, tantalizing memory. It was weakening 
his bankers’ caution, luring him out of his 
Scotch keenness, coaxing its way even 
into the granite of his ambition. The mem- 


ory of that moment when he had felt” 


Millicent Allen’s shoulder tremble at his 
touch, had seen the hot blood rush to her 
face, had wanted, more even than he wanted 
to be a Founders’ City vice president, to 
take her in his arms. Even the recollec- 
tion of her triumphant laugh, her “So you 
think I couldn’t vamp you!” could not 
quite cast out the other and more vivid 
memory. 

It served, of course—that vivid mem- 
ory—more than he would admit even to 
himself, to strengthen his natural determi- 
nation to have no injustice done in his 
department. Matters hung fire for a week, 
and then one afternoon he walked through 
the anteroom where Miss Cutting was evi- 
dently giving earnest, urgent advice to a 
meek Miss Allen, and chanced to overtake 
the friendly personnel officer in one of the 
corridors. They walked along to the ele- 
vator together. 

“T hear you’re losing your baby vamp,” 
Miss Stoner observed conversationally. 

“When did you hear that?” he asked, 
thinking that the week-old matter had at 
last drifted into the office gossip, as Found- 
ers’ City personalities often did. 

“About ten minutes ago. That’s as long 
as Mr. Pickthall’s secretary can keep still 
about anything that isn’t pure business. I 
also hear you wanted to keep her.” 

“Naturally. I don’t want anyone in my 
department dismissed for something she 
didn’t do.” 

Miss Stoner shrugged her shoulders. 

“Well, the Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away,’ she quoted philosophically. 
“The old man put her in your department 
over your head, and he’s going to take her 
out the same way. I don’t know why he’s 
so rabid about it, but I hear that he is. 
Better not get mixed up in it. He’s after 
that girl’s head.” 

MacKenzie walked on, wondering why 
the old gentleman was so determined. To 
dismiss a girl summarily, on circumstan- 
tial evidence purely, when her own depart- 
ment head vouched for her innocence—this 
was contrary to all Founders’ City prece- 
dent, unexpected and puzzling. 

As he turned back toward the little ante- 
room through the glass door he saw young 
Eddie Pickthall leaving Miss Allen’s desk. 
Miss Allen was briskly typing away; the 
very set of her shoulders was eloquent of 
dismissal. Just outside the door Mac- 
Kenzie met the young man. Pickthall 
brushed past him without speaking, but 
MacKenzie caught a brief glimpse of his 
face, angry, sullen, threatening. That one 
glimpse solved MacKenzie’s puzzle. 

Millicent Allen had turned down Eddie 
Pickthall, the apple of his uncle’s eye. 
That was why Eddie had not been in her 
office for a week; that was why —— Yes, 
of course! As Millicent had said, Eddie 
could work the old gentleman, and Eddie 
was just the kind of undisciplined spoiled 
young cub who would take any kind of re- 
venge he could on anyone who denied him 
anything. The bond-bid grievance had 
paved his approach, and even bank presi- 
dents have their vulnerabilities. Eddie 
was old Pickthall’s. So that was why the 
Founders’ City president was out after Mil- 
licent Allen’s head! 

The cheap injustice of it sickened Mac- 
Kenzie, and as he passed through the ante- 
room for the first time in her week of reform 
Millicent looked up from her typewriter and 
smiled at him. It was not her cld smile, 
feminine, subtly invitational. This was a 
smile of apology and forgiveness, of shy 
friendliness and—to MacKenzie, at least— 
a heart-twistingly brave, forlorn little smile. 

He walked on into his office, and in those 
brief few steps he made up his mind. It 
would not be discreet; he might be chanc- 
ing his present position, the vice presidency 
lurking in bright distance, all the rewards of 
five years of single-minded ambition. But 
glowing suddenly within him was the spirit 
of all the knights who have defended helpless 
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innocence, who have tilted with fate for the 
smile of a yellow-haired girl. If the Foun- 
ders’ City fired Millicent Allen, the Foun- 
ders’ City could hunt another head for its 
bond department. 

Not that the Founders’ City could not 
have found another of course. Mr. Pick- 
thall made this clear to the quite unmoved 
MacKenzie in their interview that followed 
latethat afternoon. But, in the face of Mac- 
Kenzie’s defiant firmness, he admitted that 
the evidence against Miss Allen was purely 
circumstantial. If Mr. MacKenzie felt so 
sure an injustice was being done, of course, 
he, Mr. Pickthall, would be the last to wish 
to be unjust. There might be no harm in 
giving her another chance, watching her 
sharply meanwhile, and so on; all the 
high-sounding phraseology of knuckling 
under. 

MacKenzie went back to his own office a 
little after five on the high stilts of triumph. 
He had put his Founders’ City standing to 
the test and found that it held firm. He 
had done the high-handed, decent thing and 
had lost nothing by it. He had protected 
an innocent girl with dignity and success. 
And, strange freak of human reactions that 
it is, anyone always feels unusually tender 
toward a person for whom he has done a 
kindness. MacKenzie sauntered through 
the deserted anteroom, remembering Mil- 
licent’s helplessness, her sweetness and 
prettiness; forgetting her incompetence; 
sweetening her impudence with the admis- 
sion that he liked spirit in a woman. 

The anteroom was deserted, each type- 
writer black with its night-rider’s hood. 
MacKenzie’s own office was still lighted, and 
on his desk was an envelope. Absently 
he tore it open: 


Dear Mr. MacKenzie: This is a cowardly 
way to do it, but I can’t face you. Here is the 
resignation that I should have given you a week 
ago. I’m awfully sorry. Please don’t think 
any more badly of me than you have to. 

MILLICENT ALLEN. 


For several minutes MacKenzie held the 
note before dazed eyes. Incredible at first. 
This couldn’t mean what it—yes, what it 
undeniably did mean. The glow of his 
triumph chilled as though plunged into ice 
water. His grand gesture, his successful 
protection of innocence oppressed —for sev- 
eral moments he could not reconstruct his 
ideas. This triumph—oh, surely it couldn’t 
be just false and cheap! But there was the 
note, Millicent Allen’s own confession. 

The dazed unbelief shaded slowly into 
anger; anger that grew hotter and more 


‘resentful as the certainty of having been 


tricked possessed him at last. The anger 
was there all the evening and the next day, 
and the next and the next, a dark under- 
current running beneath his daily schedule, 
coming to the surface every now and then 
in moments of leisure, sometimes even 
sweeping up over some necessary business 
concentration. 

If there is any old ironic fate with a mean 
sense of humor, how she must have chuck- 
led. The wise old bird! The shrewd, canny 
head of the bond department, who knew 
every approach, every beguilement of the 
scheming feminine! And tricked like a 
prep-school sophomore by a little yellow- 
haired girl who couldn’t spell ‘‘receive.”’ 

What rankled more even than his injured 
vanity was his disappointment in the girl 
herself. That seemed, strangely enough, to 
hurt him outrageously. He had convinced 
himself that she was really fine; that her 
very lightness was the most gallant, swash- 
buckling kind of courage, laughing in the 
teeth of ill fortune. She had turned down. 
a rich man she might have married; there 
was a fastidious self-respect in that. He 
had respected her especially this last week, 
even while he was resenting her curtness, for 
she had made his rebuke constructively an 
almost sure character test. 

And all the time she had been deceiving 
him, living a cowardly lie! If only he could 
have believed she had lied out of fright! He 
found himself trying hard to make excuses 
for her; if she had denied her guilt when he 
had first accused her, when she had been 
startled, threatened. That would have been 
different, to lie like a frightened child. But 
he could find no comfort there. He saw her 
facing him, looking him straight in the eye, 
thoroughly mistress of herself. ‘‘I never 
repeated a word of that letter to Rodman 
Evans or to anybody else.’”’ There it was, 
flat, unequivocal, deliberate. Each time 
that he tried to find an excuse he came back 
to the undeniable, irrefutable facts. And 
yet, to save his peace of mind, he could not 
keep from trying again and again. 
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She had been gone a week when he hap- 
pened to be delayed late in his office of an 
afternoon and came out to find the ante- 
room deserted for thenight. Miss Cutting’s 
desk, trim, orderly, closed in efficient wait- 
ing for the next day’s duties; across the 
room the desk that had been Millicent 
Allen’s. 

No one had used it since she had left. 
A girl from the main office had been sum- 
moned daily until Miss Stoner could find 
just the right successor. MacKenzie 
crossed the deserted room and stood behind 
the little straight-back chair where Milli- 
cent Allen had sat. The vacant chair, the 
bare desk, the typewriter with its black 
hood, the whole quiet, deserted office 
seemed strangely still and empty, like a 
home after a death. 

MacKenzie opened the flat desk drawer 
absently; perhaps she had left her note- 
book or a pencil. Crumpled in the corner 
of the drawer was a forgotten handkerchief, 
a bit of rose-colored linen, net frilled, fine, 
soft. He picked it up gently, and from its 
folds came a faint, faint perfume. It was 
such a bit of a thing to be so potent, just a 
scrap of fine, fragrant linen, in among the 
typewriters, telephones, files—all the hard, 
impersonal trappings of commerce. 

But at its touch all commerce tottered. 
MacKenzie forgot ambition, judgment, 
strict standards, shrewdness, all the talents 
and virtues that had made him one of the 
most promising young men in Wall Street. 
Even resentment was swept away with 
them in a sudden, amazing, overpowering 
longing, an aching loneliness. He saw 
Millicent Allen smiling up at him from her 
vacant chair her sweet, gay, teasing smile. 
She might be irresponsible, selfish, a liar 
even; but all the arguments MacKenzie’s 
intellect could marshal against her went 
down in a sudden crumbling defeat. They 
could not stand a moment against the 
scrap of sweet rose-colored linen that had 
brought her back. 

He wondered, with a clutching tightness 
in his throat, what she was doing; whether 
she had found another place; whether in 
all the scheming, exacting world there was 
anyone who was looking out for her. 

He stood for several minutes, holding the 
little handkerchief, then folded it tenderly 
and slipped it into his pocket. 

Young Eddie Pickthall happened to go 
down in the elevator with MacKenzie that 
evening. MacKenzie answered his cheerful 
“Hello, Mac,” with a nod of chill dislike. 

“T’ll draw alongside,’ Eddie offered, 
quite oblivious of any snub. “I’m taking 
the L myself. The old gentleman went 
early in the car.”’ 

He sauntered along beside MacKenzie 
to the station, stood beside him in the 
crowded L train. Hespoke of the weather, 
of winter golf, of a new bootlegger he had 
found, shifting from one subject to another, 
MacKenzie answering perfunctorily. At 
last, ‘‘How’s Millicent Allen?” he inquired. 

“T don’t know.” MacKenzie was de- 
liberately curt. 

“T’ll bet you don’t!’ Eddie jeered. 
“You’re a sly old dog, Mac.” 

It was evident that Eddie considered 
MacKenzie’s reluctance to lose his stenog- 
rapher proof positive that he was emotion- 
ally interested in her. MacKenzie said 
nothing. Eddie, after the way of fools, was 
probably nearer the truth than MacKenzie 
would have admitted to himself. 

“Personally, of course,’’ Eddie went on, 
“T’m sorry the girl lost her position. I’m 
really cut up about it.” 

“Well, I can lighten your burden a little,”’ 
‘MacKenzie observed. ‘“‘Miss Allen didn’t 
lee her position. She resigned volunta- 
rily. 

“She did?”’ Eddie was frankly amazed. 
“What the dickens did she do that for?” 
And then eagerly, “‘ Why, that’s the same as 
admitting that she did it! Does Uncle 
Howard know that? Have you told him?”’ 

“No; [haven’t happened to see him, and 
there didn’t seem any particular reason for 
going out of my way.” 

“Say listen, Mace, I’d tell him right away 
if I were you. He ought to know.” 

“You can tell him if you like. There’s no 
secret about it.” 

“No, you tell him, Mac. It would sound 
better, coming from you.’ 


EVENING POST 


Something in the station at which their 
train was stopping attracted MacKenzie’s 
attention for several moments. Then he 
returned to Eddie. 

“Ever tried the new Intérocean course in 
Bermuda?’ he inquired conversationally. 

“No, never been over there.’”?’ A mo- 
ment’s pause. ‘‘Say, Mac, just tip, the old 
man off about Miss Allen, won’t you? 
Might as well close the matter ups. 

“T should say the matter was most ef- 
fectually closed already. Go ahead and tell 
him yourself, Eddie, if you want to. You’d 
get more comfort out of it than I would.” 

“No,” Eddie insisted; “it would be 
better to come from you.” 

“All right,” MacKenzie agreed. ‘I’ll tell 
him first time I see him.” 

“Better do it right away,” Eddie urged. 
“The sooner a nasty situation’ s closed up 
the better for everybody.” 

MacKenzie glanced 
stripling beside him. 

“What difference does it make to you?” 
he inquired curiously. 

“Oh, not any,’ Eddie hastily assured 
him. “Not to me, in particular. But 
there’s no point in having suspicion float- 
ing around the place loose. It might light 
on anybody. Why, it might light on you 
yourself, for instance!”’ 

MacKenzie laughed. 

“My reputation’s safe,’ he said, ‘‘con- 
sidering that I stood to lose more by that 
information leaking out than I could possi- 
bly have sold it for.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean anyone would think 
you had sold it. But—oh, they might get 
to thinking you’d dropped ‘something, acci- 
dentally, you know; in conversation, for 
instance. That’s all I meant.” 

They rode a station or two in silence, 
swinging by the metal straps. 

“Know any of the people over at Rod- 
man & Evans—socially, I mean?” Mac- 
Kenzie inquired casually. 

“No,” said Eddie quickly; ‘‘not a soul.’ 

“T was thinking it was you who intro- 
duced me to Calder.” 

“Oh, I forgot about Calder. Yes, I do 
know him. We used to run around to- 
gether, but I haven’t seen him for a long 
time; not since long before this trouble 
happened.” 

“No?” MacKenzie’s tone was casually 
conversational. 

“Td forgotten all about Caldy’s being 
with Rodman & Evans, as a matter of 
fact,’ Eddie went on. “‘That’s why I said 
I didn’t know anyone over there. I never 
think of Caldy in connection with business 
at all. Wenever used to talk about business 
at all. Then, as I say, it’s ages since I’ve 
even seen him.” 

Another station in silence. 

“T was thinking of old Caldy just to- 
day,” Eddie observed. “Thinking I ought 
toring himup. He’llbe thinking I’m trying 
to Ritz him. I was just thinking it must be 
three or four months since I’ve even seen 
Caldy.”’ 

He glanced sideways at MacKenzie’s 
profile. MacKenzie, his eyes narrowed 
speculatively, was apparently studying the 
second-story apartments the train was 
flashing past. 

“That’s a funny one,’ Eddie went on 
uneasily, ‘‘my forgetting Calder was with 
Rodman & Evans when you asked me if I 
knew anyone over there.” 

Suddenly MacKenzie laughed, a short, 
rather grim laugh. 

““What’s the joke?’’ Eddie demanded. 

“T was just thinking,” MacKenzie said, 
“what a scare it must have thrown you 
into when you found what an important 
tip it was you ‘d accidentally dropped to 
Calder.”’ 

“T’d—what do you mean, MacKenzie? 
I don’t know what you’re talking about. 
I tell you I haven’t seen Calder in ages. I 
can prove a 

MacKenzie did not seem to hear the 
flustered, blustering boy beside him. 

“T suppose,’ he went on, as though 
Eddie had not spoken, “you must have 
seen my bid on Miss Allen’s machine when 
you were hanging over her desk. Naturally 
she wouldn’t think it necessary to keep 
anything from the president’s nephew.” 

“T tell you I didn’t do it! I don’t know 
what you’re talking about! I never told 
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anything to Calder! I haven’t seen Calder! 
I never saw the letter! 

“Lord,” said MacKenzie, “‘but you must 
have been scared, to hide behind a girl’s 
skirts! I wonder if you’d have done it just 
ee same even if she hadn’t let you down 

rstee 

“T tell you I didn’t 

MacKenzie turned for the first time and 
looked Eddie full in the eyes, his own like 
blue-steel gimlets. 

“T tell you I ——” Eddie began again, 
and then crumpled. 

‘Mac’’—he reached out and clutched 
MacKenzie’s coat sleeve convulsively— 
‘Mace, I swear I didn’t have an idea it was 
important! Honest, if Calder’d been a 
gentleman he’d have been above using it! 
Honest, Mac, I’ve always been a good 
friend to you! For the love of heaven, 
don’t tell Uncle Howard! I hadn’t any 
idea it was important! Honest, Mac—Mac, 
you won’t tell him ——” 

MacKenzie shook off the clutching hand 
impatiently. 

“T’ll let you break the news yourself,” 
he said. “Any way you prefer.” 

“Oh, Mac, I can’t!’’ Eddie’s voice rose 
in panic above the roar of the train. “Mac, 
don’t make me tell him! | I can’t —— 

“Tt’s lucky for you,’? MacKenzie ob- 
served, unmoved, “‘that you know how to 
handle your uncle. You probably won’t 
be kicked out as you deserve.” 

“Mac, for the love of heaven, keep it 
dark! Just this once! I swear that never 
again as lone as I live—Mae 

“Oh, shut up!”” MacKenzie interrupted 
contemptuously. “You gave yourself 
away, you know, just by overdoing it. 
That’s your worst fault, Eddie, aside from 
being a whining little sneak and a coward. 
You talk too much.” 

He swung about and stared out of a win- 
dow on the other side of the car as station 
after station flashed past, ignoring the 
stricken Eddie till just before he reached 
his own. Then, ‘By the way, Eddie,” he 
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—| obvious in fact that but for the pique he was in Franklin would 
on arned by his wisdom to avoid a trite conclusion. - England had 
ic plantations. With amazing stupidity she had cast a New World 
tt, an obsolete colonial policy had fallen. This was a policy that 
conist as a docile producer of food and raw materials for England, 
2c(omic dependence, forbidden to compete with British manufactures 
't British sphere, and taxable besides according to the needs of the 
ip! of exploitation having failed, what would England do for the raw 
ther industries? Moreover, what would she do for food if her 
micreasing by the law of Malthus? She had already too many 
: rate appalled her. 


iojone of Disraeli’s characters said: 


‘ “T speak of thevannual arrival 


trangers in the islands. How will you feed them? How will you 

.What kingdom can stand against it? See the fall of the great 
Ty now and then there came two or three hundred thousand 
yrests and crossed the mountains and rivers. These come to us 
er numbers. What were the invasions of your barbarous nations, 
ths, your Lombards and Huns, to our population returns?” 


Liabilities Dwarfed by New Assets 


eded no materials from Franklin for a work on the Decline and 
h/mpire. English opinion was delivered to pessimism. The annals of 
1 Pauperism flourished like a plague. Labor multiplied and sank 
Bank of England was hardly solvent. The national debt was 
the American plantations, and therein the doom of a colonial 
aeory of exploitation, had been followed by twenty years of war 
Mh struggle had apparently cost England all but her life. When it 
t $ fifty-two pounds a head, and that was supposed to be one-third 
na\vealth. No one could imagine how such a debt might be paid. 

N 11828, Heine, the German poet, wrote: “The greatest of all evils 
2 of England has become one vast treadmill in which the people 
d day in order to feed their creditors. England has lost all the 
d\s grown old and gray through money worries; England, like most 
Jas been driven to a state of dull and helpless resignation. What is 
ich torments England’s ministers night and day? The debt. 
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Debts, like patriotism, 
religion, honor, and so 
on, are among the privi- 
leges of mankind—for 
the beasts have no 
debts—but they arealso 
among the chief troubles 
of mankind. They ruin 
not only individuals but 
whole races. They play 
the part of fate in the 
national tragedies of our 
time. England cannot 
escape this fate.”’ 

And to that enor- 
mous debt what hap- 
pened? Nothing! It 
was never paid off. In 
1914, at the beginning 
of the World War, debt 
representing the cost of 
the Battle of Waterloo 
was still existing. Why? 
Not because it could not 
be paid off, but because 
nobody wished to have 
it paid. It had become 
relatively insignificant 
asa debt. It wasa kind 
of souvenir; also, a safe 
and indispensable in- 
vestment for the sav- 
ings of old people. For 
in the meantime wealth 
had increased so pro- 
digiously,somuchfaster 
than population, that 
not only was everybody 
much better fed and housed and dressed than ever before, but Great Britain’s investments 
in other countries were fourfold more than the total of that crushing debt of which 
Heine wrote so dramatically. And the British Empire overseas, instead of falling to 
pieces, had been greatly extended by a new principle. 

What that new principle was and is may be illustrated by a chance, unstudied 
paragraph in a recent issue of the Manchester Guardian Commercial. The writer’s 
subject is Lancashire’s Links With the World. 


Community of Interest the Bond of Empire 


“T ANCASHIRE,”’ he says, “‘has to face disaster or decay. And the cotton trade, great 

as it is, isn’t everything. We are a great engineering center and set up our ma- 
chinery in all quarters of the globe. One of Lancashire’s specialties is textile machinery, 
and the looms and spindles which compete with us in India, China or Japan.may come 
from places like Oldham and Bury. And why, it has sometimes been asked, do we con- 
tribute so effectually to the competition which the pessimists of a past generation pre- 
dicted would undo us? Well, that has been thought out and argued out. If we refused to 
supply machinery to our competitors it would give an immense impetus to others who 
are capable of supplying it. Certainly it would not prevent competition, though it 
might delay it a little. We are all the better for this important industry, and in spite of 
it our cotton trade manages to hold its own. When our commodities are imitated and 
produced in other countries—and that isn’t always easy—we make something else. 
There is a sense in which we live by our wits.” 

India has long been Great Britain’s darling market for textiles. Now India is 
increasingly minded to make her own textiles as a step toward economic independence. 
Very well, Great Britain will sell her the looms and spindles. After that something else. 
What? That will be seen. 

But how different from the policy that forbade the American colonies to engage in 
manufacturing, or to sell any but certain enumerated raw materials to any country 
save England, or to sell even such materials to any country north of Cape Finisterre 
in Spain lest they should learn to buy manufactured goods in other countries and find 
them cheaper than England’s! If England had held to that policy the British Empire 
would now be a memory. But having substituted the idea of dominions cohering 
together by mutual interest for the idea of subservient colonies, she went on with the 
world and held her sway inthesun. Recently an American was saying to Lord D’Abernon, 
one of England’s fine-minded economists, that a Britisher’s attitude of chagrin toward 
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America’s adventure in ships was after all very easily un- 
derstood. Shipping was vital to Great Britain; her life 
was in it, and she had a long tradition of supremacy. 

“Silly !”’ he replied. ‘‘The more ships everybody has the 
better. Ships make trade. There cannot be too much of 
that. England will hold her share.” 

What saved the British Empire one hundred years ago 
and defeated the pessimistic opinion of the world, Eng- 
land’s own included, was just this large, unerring instinct 
for trade and a way of accepting the circumstance as an 
elemental fact, multiplied by certain fortuities of time and 
opportunity. 

The first and basic fortuity was coal. The others were 
supremacy in iron, supremacy in engines, supremacy in 
ships, supremacy in finance, a democratic freedom of will 
and a system of political economy founded on the French 
phrase “‘laissez faire,”’ or, “let it alone.” 

It was not that she had a monopoly of coal, any more 
than she had ever had a monopoly of wool; but as in the 
Middle Ages she had been the first country in Europe to 
establish those conditions of order and respect for property 
under which sheep raising on a large scale was possible, 
and came thus to have an article of commerce that her 
neighbors were obliged to buy, so in the nineteenth century 
she was the first country to develop coal mining purpose- 
fully; and British coal became what British wool had been 
before, a source of gain in trade and an economic sword. 
As late as 1860 the United Kingdom produced three-fifths 
of all the coal mined in the whole world, and at the same 
time nearly three-fifths of all the pig iron in the world, 
since from supremacy in fuel to supremacy in metallurgy 
is a short and natural step. Faster than any other people, 
the English translated the energy of coal into mechanical 
power and revolutionized with engines both transportation 
and manufacturing. They had preéminence in ships, the 
best finance in the world, great skill in trade. And there 
was this crowning fortuity, that all her political experience 
in a peculiar and timely manner had prepared her mind for 
the réle about to be played. The ascendant social theory of 
individualism was perfectly suited to the profit motive in 
business. One thing more was needed—namely, a theory. 
This was provided by a school of political economy that 
emphasized production. It did more than to emphasize 
production.’ It said the laws of production were the laws 
of Nature, and contained in themselves the laws of division. 

All these fortuities running together brought a great 
result to pass. But they have run themselves out. That 
chapter is closed. 


The Pressure of Growing Population 


Y A CURIOUS trick of historical repetition the British 
debt is again one-third of the national wealth. The 
annual taxation is nearly a hundred dollars a head. What 
Heine wrote of the London of 1828 would apply to the Lon- 


don of 1923 without the change of one word. The debt!’ 


Everywhere it is the debt. People talk about it incessantly. 
Nobody can imagine how it will ever be paid. The book- 
stalls are full of pamphlets on the subject of a capital 
levy. William Cobbett, of that other time, reformer, 
publicist, member of Parliament, is quoted in support of 
this idea. In his Political Register ninety years ago he 
wrote of the war debt, that became afterward a souvenir, 
“that it was an act of injustice hitherto unheard of in the 
worldor a nation to borrow money and squander it away 
and to doom the children in the cradle to work like slaves 
all their lives to pay the interest of the debt when there 
was nothing left to them 
which was purchased with 
the money borrowed.” 

Nothing, of course, but 
the fact of having survived 
the Napoleonic Wars. 

The thoughts of Cob ett, 
Disraeli, Malthus and a!] the 
old pessimists are current 
again in the House of Com- 
mons. What shall be done 
with the debt? What shall 
be done with 300,000 stran- 
gers arriving in these islands 
each year—namely, a sur- 
plus of births? How shall 
these invaders be housed 
and fed and clothed? There 
are already too many people 
in England. They cannot 
feed themselves as itis. They 
import nearly three-fifths of 
their food. What shall be 
done with more population? 

One answer is to export it. 
The government undertakes 
to subsidize emigration. It 
offers money and credit and 
benediction to those who 
are willing to go and settle 
in Canada, Australia, 
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New Zealand, South Africa. 
exhorted to go. 

“Ts this the deliberate solution?’’ one asks. “‘ Hitherto 
England has exported goods in exchange for food to sustain 
her population. Now she is beginning to export her peo- 
ple, as the Greeks did. You perhaps are too close to see the 
drama of it. To an American the spectacle of England 
appealing to her youth to leave is very striking, not to 
say tragic.” 

“Tt’s a movement,” says that type of Englishman who 
has always a far-away look in his eyes. ‘‘We haven’t 
thought a great deal about it,’’ he adds. ‘Perhaps not so 
much as we should. They won’t go.” 

“The adventurous will go. How can you afford to lose 
them?” 

“Tt’s perhaps not a bad idea,” 
should hardly call it a solution.” 

Settling about in the world is no new thought to an 
Englishman. Thousands, tens of thousands, hundreds of 
thousands may go away under the Empire Settlement 
Scheme, and still that is not the solution. He does not 
know what the solution is. If there is a solution it will 
come to him and he will know it by a sign. If there isn’t, 
then that is a fact to be stalked like any other. Meanwhile 
he looks steadily at the deformities of circumstance. 

His coal pits now are 3000 feet deep. The cost of mining 
increases. The output per man in the British coal industry 
s 200 tons against 700 in the United States; not that 
American methods are so much more efficient, but because 
so many of the thickest, cleanest English mines have been 
exhausted. The German power of coal production now 
equals that of Great Britain. That of the United States is 
twice as great. Yet there are those still living who remem- 
ber a time when England produced three-fifths of all the 
coal in the world. 

For three-quarters of a century British pig iron was more 
than half of all the pig iron in the world. After 1880 it 
began to be less, but for ten years more she held the lead 
over every rival. Then in 1890 the United States passed 
her. In 1903 Germany passed her. In 19138 the British 
production was only a little more than half that of Ger- 
many and only one-third as great as the American pro- 
duction. 

Thus Great Britain’s supremacy in coal and iron and 
engines has passed. Nor can it ever be recovered as it was. 
Although her supremacy in ships has survived, it is not 
nearly so great as it was. Until the war nearly half the 
merchant ships of the world were British. Now the ratio 
is one-third. The American mercantile marine alone is 
more than half as large as the British; and whereas for- 
merly shipbuilding was a mysterious craft fairly monopo- 
lized by the British because they excelled therein, now it is 
the political ambition of every first-class power to build 
and own a fleet of ships. The unkindest blow was when the 
Commonwealth of Australia recently attacked the British 
companies with a subsidized line of its own between 
Australia and Great Britain and broke the ancient combine. 

It may be, it probably is, true that Great Britain has 
still the best finance in the world; but finance, like ship- 
building, is no longer a priestcraft; it is a well-known 
science in which many nations participate on fairly equal 
terms. The English pound sterling and the American dol- 
lar are rival symbols of value; people choose one or the 


The young especially are 


he answers. ‘“‘Still, I 


other as their convenience is, whereas always before it was 
the pound alone. 

In all these respects the advantage hitherto running to 
Great Britain from rights of priority, from traditions of 


supremacy, from the great law that to’ 
be given more, is either impaired or Jo 
ticn there is competition. That a] 
desperate. The Englishman loves comp 
he can so well do without it. But ther. 
within. 

Little by little the old social theory 
ualism has been disowned until noy 
wholly disgraced. For it has been sub 
horizontal welfare. All liberal and labor 
against the profit motive as such; an 
that capitalism was even doubtful of jt; 
seem to be listening sympathetically 
adversary. 

Here mark a singular paradox: The 
Britain is a church founded on the de 
school of political economy which said 
tion were the laws of Nature, and ignor 
the laws of division were contained jn 
tion. But the living political thought 
obsessed to the other extreme. It 9 
It is dominated by the idea that peo 
order that they may divide; hence th 
shall determine the laws of production 
old political economy, wealth above ay 
were the marginal phenomena of an in 
if this were doubted it could be prover 
been so in England. Even before thej 
so. Wages had to be low in order t 
worked at a profit. If there was no pr 
one pay rates in relief of the poor? B 
new economic thought, both extremes 
evil, each begetting the other; andif tt 
be demonstrated. 


Socialism at Westmi; 


| 

N THIS conflict of opinion, which is 

and breaks through lines of self-in' 
suffering. It is suffering terribly. ; 
political ground. 

‘Dynastic wars, wars of religion, af 
balance of power, wars for supremj 
writes Rogers in The Economic Interji 
“have been waged in Europe for lenjii 
none has been so lasting as that bets 
laborer. None has hitherto been so o¢ 

It is no longer obscure. It now obi 
thing else. Socialism is at Westminst« 
high respect in Parliament. i 

A few weeks ago the Labor Party me 
Commons: “That in view of the fair 
system to adequately utilize and orgaré 
and productive power, or to provide @ 
ard of life for vast numbers of the peil 
declares that legislative effort shoulb 
gradual supersession of the capitalists 
trial and social order based on the 1 
democratic control of the instrumen(@ 
distribution.” 

The government opened its time id 
this motion. The London Times sail © 
glad that the government have fourit 
further facilities for the debate on MSt 
condemning the capitalistic system. (e 
spoke with eloquence and with his if 
cerity. It was easy for him, as it wou. b 

an 
for the! 
low m, 
many sti 


8 a son was 
New York 
cumstances 
ee—peculiar only in a 
Everybody knows 


Vit Street, Long Acre 
m, Riverside Drive and 
j.: half century. These 
‘ fast that they show a 
») ween the famed knick- 
sear and the socks of 
they are so glaringly 
nou say New York toa 
«tor of the Omaha Bee 
ie Pacific Coast, each 
‘em sees nothing but 
w', Mott Street, Long 
/enue, Riverside Drive 


tiyou. These places are 
not by a jugful—and 
We there is no inten- 
}) peregrinations of O. 
/ heart. Whatis meant 
emotion, but common- 
ale physical things of 


astance, of bricks and 
id cobblestones. The 
m you are in New York 
der one of those marvel- 
dis or just follow your 


' straight ahead and 
nighty arch, brutal in 
tht, width and depth, 
and yet restful by 
-strength and simplic- 
‘e to be looked at; it 
Brooklyn Bridge, but 
' For our purposes it 
he picture beyond it—houses 
u', an obtuse angle and going 

joncave cul-de-sac. The slant 
ar/w alley called Hague Street; 
rred by a vast gate, a grille 
work from wall to wall. Be- 
is. cobbled court of haunting 
y, ending in the blind con- 


dé of the many nooks and cran- 
t} unknown, welded to stables 
g irehouses, stands to this day 
1 face half averted, so that 
ahead it sees the other side 
(> when it takes a coy glance 
of s eye it can look through the 
ah and through Cliff Street to 
| treet’s rounded belly cuts off 
lvindowed second-story front 
© iad Blake was born. 
ig ‘traordinary about that. It 
least five generations before 
mnithe same thing in the same 
‘mains that Miad was some- 
ef a colossal mistake. Now 
angle, hard to navigate un- 


sL7-two years. Can you con- 
Anerson Van Suttart falling in 


dé and reading Uncle Tom’s Cabin by 
er tting ready to rend brother and the 
‘od up and down the streets of his 
n{7an Suttart could think of was Mary 
0 Trish blue, the black wave of her 
cing pallor of her cheek and throat. 
ie as drafted, refused to let his father 
ale to war. What his family pro- 
at/vas a bucketful of slops on a butter- 


» 2 ground and would have gone under 

4per’s casket if it had not been for 
hi of her own family gone, she flopped 
on expedient to another for four years, 
, {ASP of endurance when John came 
n€ 4p and carried her to his miserable 
ere Miad Blake was yet to be born, 


_. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Br c. D. 


Look Straight Ahead and What Do You See? A Mighty Arch, 
Brutal in its Dimensions, Absolutely Unadorned and Yet Rest« 
ful by Reason of Two Things —Strength and Simplicity 


John Blake had a game leg, but he was strong and was 
employed as porter by the firm of Hendricks, Jacob Hen- 
dricks, Van Suttart and Partners. Do not laugh at that 
name. In that day, even though it is not so far gone, ad- 
vertising space cost a great deal less than it does now and 
dignity was worth a lot more. Incidentally, all the Hen- 
drickses had been dead for years, and so had the Part- 
ners—save one. Old Van Suttart was practically the 
whole works, but not all his money could bring his only 
son. William back from the battlefield. 

When the war ended and for six months thereafter Mary 
was all of a tremble; then very slowly, as day after breath- 
less day passed without one word as to the fate of her ab- 
sent lover husband, the life went out of her, leaving her 
strong and well, but empty. She ceased to live as far as all 
individual purposes were concerned, and considered John 
Blake, his goodness to her, and the amazing patience with 
which he had slept in a mere coal scuttle of a closet fora 
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year while she had enjoyed the 
pleasant room that faced upon 
the court. She married him. 
Miad Blake was born, and eight months 
after that event William, her husband, 
Enoch-Ardened his way back from amnesia 
to memory and the city of New York. 

When John Blake, porter, laid eyes on the 
gaunt figure of young Van Suttart his rugged 
face blanched, he reached out a hand for 
support, and finding none, fell headlong. 
For a moment they thought he had suffered 
a stroke, but after five minutes in a chair 
he seemed sufficiently recovered to go home. 
He was given the day off at the suggestion 
of young Van Suttart himself, who seemed 
to find in this old servitor’s emotion a heart- 
warming token of genuine welcome. 

“So you missed me as much as that, 
John,” he said, laying a thin hand for an in- 
stant on the older man’s shoulder. ‘‘Where do 
you live? I’ll have someone see you home.”’ 

Upon hearing those words John was pro- 
foundly grateful for the fact that so great 
was his insignificance that no one about the 
place had ever troubled to find out where 
he lived. The thought brought strength and 
steadiness to his shaking limbs. He declined 
all aid, arose and departed. By the time he 
stumbled into Cobbled Court he was a 
changed man. He was not the man who had 
left it that morning, nor the man who had 
fallen flat at the sight of William Van Sut- 
tart. Like Mary, he had become a shell, 
strong and well, but empty. . He entered the 
room where she was sitting with the child 
in her lap, and stood silent by the door until 
she looked up casually and then suddenly 
became vibrant to the unusualness of his ar- 
rival at that hour. 

“Why, John,” she said, “what isit? Oh, 
John, they haven’t—you haven’t lost your 
position?” 

“William Van Suttart has come back,” 
said John Blake. 

There was silence, a long profound silence. 

“What did you say?”’ asked Mary. 

“William Van Suttart has come back,”’ 
repeated John. 

She made him say the words once again, 
then she arose very slowly, laid the baby on 
the bed, drew erect and turned to look at 
Blake. She was a conscientious woman, 
deeply religious. During all the years of 
struggle before John had taken her under 
his meager protection, and indeed until the 
very day of her marriage to him, she had 
never been faithless in word or deed to Wil- 
liam Van Suttart or her own honor. She 
was even one of those women who deserve no credit for 
going straight, so revolting to her nature was the mere 
thought of irregularity in physical conduct. 

Imagine that scene only fifty-two years ago, when divorce 
and the scarlet letter were still all but synonymous in the 
illogical public mind, and when august religious bodies still 
held solemnly by the damnation of infants. Consider the 
worse plight of Mary Malone, married through an innate 
reasonableness to the father of her child after the day of 
love was over, and now severed from him by the descending 
scimitar of the court of fate. For a moment a deadened 
look drained even the half life of pallor from her cheeks; 
then, with one of those fundamental reversions that by a 
paradox rive the dead into the quick, her face broke into 
the convulsions of a new-found agony of mind and body 
and she cried out, ‘‘What are you doing in here? Leave 
this room at once—at once!” 

For five days John Blake went to and fro as one in a 
trance, sleeping in odd corners, attending less and less effi- 
ciently to his simple duties, and making frequent furtive 
excursions to Mary’s door, where he left small parcels of 
the things he knew she would need. He was a cut below 
Mary in everything but the power of understanding. Her 
origin had been humble, but her race had a long record in 
self-respect and the things that go withit. She wasnota 
lady; she was basically that more difficult thing, a good 
woman. John was good too; but he was good only by oc- 
casion and affection, not through an inbred overmastering 
vocation. 

On the sixth day as he stood by Mary’s door she threw 
it open and said in the steady voice of all martyrs to con- 
viction at the stake: ‘““Come in. Take my place with the 
child and do not leave him. I will come back.” 


If Mary Asked That of Him, That Was What He 


Would Do. 


He Was Not Conscious of Any Spe- 


cial Brand of Nobility as He Made the Decision 


John asked no questions; he obeyed. For three anxious 
days he waited, rushing out for moments only at a time, to 
buy this or that necessary trifle.. When at last Mary kept 
her promise to return she found him cadaverous and spent 
with worry, but his condition left her strangely unaffected. 
She rushed first to the child, fondled him and examined him 
minutely to discover the extent of his neglect. The baby 
was surprisingly well and clean. With the infant caught 
to her breast she turned to its father. 

“Listen,’’ she said as though she were speaking to a 
chair: “I am William’s wife; I have gone back to him. 
Yesterday I asked him what had become of John Blake, 
the porter. He was touched at my question. He feels 
kindly toward you. He said he was greatly worried by 
your absence and had given orders that you should be 
found. I begged him to leave the matter to me. I said I 
would gladly assume the task of seeking you out and pro- 
viding for your needs if I found you ill. You are a sick 
man; you must bea sick man. Take to your bed so that 
I may come daily to—to # 
to see the child,’’ John finished for her. 

He had taken very quietly the sentence that fell from 
her lips. He, John Blake, must be ill, bedridden. Well, if 
Mary asked that of him, that was what he would do. He 
was not conscious of any special brand of nobility as he 
made the instant decision; his mind was too taken up with 
understanding the position in which Mary found herself. 
It must be remembered that the prejudices of her time were 
his prejudices. He knew why she had gone back to William; 
he knew why he himself was looked upon with shrinking, 
almost with loathing. Mary could live in honor with 
William for the sake of her child alone; she could not live 
with its father at any price. He said nothing, but his eyes 
wandered over her dear face, questioning not her but ways 
and means. 

“William’s mother is dead, as you know,” she said in 
answer to his look. ‘His father weleomes me now with 
open arms, even though it be with a bad will. They—they 
need me. William will be generous—indulgent. You shall 
lack for nothing, for I will see to it. All your duty is to 
look after the child. I shall come daily, unnoticed. I—I 
will pay you.” 

Her voice failed her; she broke into sobs, and then John 
Blake said a strange thing, as though he spoke from a dis- 
tance, and without using her given name, which had so long 
fallen easily from his lips: ‘‘ You have already paid me a 
thousand times over.” 

From that day began one of those incredible jugglings of 
Fate which are forever putting fiction to the blush. Mary 
not only visited her son almost daily save on the Sabbath 
but did it without difficulty. The great bridge, in its day 
the eighth wonder of the world, was in the process of con- 
struction. Anindescribable disorder surrounded its bastions 
and it was easy for her to approach Hague Street unre- 
marked, slip through it around the obtuse angle and into 


the haven of the familiar court where she herself was part 
and parcel of the familiarity and at home. 

At the hour of her visit John Blake would hobble into 
the coal scuttle of a closet he had inhabited for the first 
year of their life together, and stay there. Something sym- 
bolic was attached to this withdrawal. In practicing it he 
made, without thought of bitterness, an actual return to 
immolation. He was not divided from Mary; in a way he 
was closer than ever to her. He was with her. He not 
only believed in what she was doing; he thought that, 
being herself, it was the only thing she could do. 

Routine is the scythe that cuts the roots of time with a 
wide swift swath. Do the same thing each day at the same 
hour, and month falls upon month as a dream that is 
past; even agony surrenders to a smooth flow. 

The baby grew and thrived. When he was two years old 
his mother apparently deserted him for five weeks, an 
absence that coincided with the birth of his half sister, 
Cornelia, unbeknownst either to himself or to John Blake. 
From that time on, Mary’s visits were rarer than thereto- 
fore and of shorter duration. One year, toa day, from the 
hour of Cornelia’s birth, old Van Suttart, William Van 
Suttart and his wife, Mary, disappeared. It is impossible 
to give too much emphasis to that bald statement. Think 
it out. Consider that on the morning of a certain day the 
Van Suttarts, father and son, were at their places just as 
normally as the desks themselves which had stood, pre- 
cisely disposed, for sixty years. Consider that Mrs. Wil- 
liam Van Suttart came in for a moment, as was her frequent 
custom, soft of voice, steady in her bearing, and departed 
in her usual manner. Consider that these three people, 
all in excellent bodily health, passed from the ken of men 
during the noon hour of that same day. Not to die in any 
ordinary manner and proceed toa triple funeral. No. They 
disappeared—hide, hair and bone. They vanished as in- 
stantaneously and completely as the iridescence of a broken 
bubble. 

Why all these breathless paragraphs? Why make a rush- 
ing kaleidoscope of the slow heartbeats of so many tragic 
lives? Why not write the story of Mary or of William or of 
John or even of the old skinflint, the elder Van Suttart 
himself? Here is the answer: How shall you know the 
wine unless you know the grape from which itis expressed? 
This tale is of none of these; it is of Miad Blake. If you 
would read more of his predecessors on the maternal side, 
look up the daily papers of the week following their 
astounding disappearance, and learn nothing more than 
has been stated above. They disappeared. 

The name Miad was not synchronous with the advent 
of Miad himself. For the first year of his life there had 
been a tacit understanding that he would be called John, 
after his father, as soon as he was big enough to be called 
anything but Baby. His christening was postponed from 
time to time, as is often the case among the poor and friend- 
less, and once the year had crashed to a finish with the 
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return of Williz) 
was no questio ; 
him John, bees 
that never byt 
from his mothis 

He continue! 
Mary’s vanishg 
the earth. 

Soon thereat? 

ing become an} I 
all passages in the Bible dealing wi 
vented by implication a strange nam 

“You shall be called Jeremiad, «4 hI a 
born of a tale of sorrow.’ 

Nothing so perky as the 4 
terrible appellation was bestowed woil 
Within a month Jeremiad became Mi 
and finally to his father also. Theh 
things toward his personal benefit. |A 
secluded residence, Mary had been soe 
and more of a stuck-up to Cobbled Cc! 
herself and her own. ; | 

As a daily visitant she had become g 
it being generally supposed that she Ii d 
ice—evidently well-paid service—in | 
husband. When she ceased to come? 
surprisingly little remark. John Ww 
played; no wonder she had turned fri 
as for little Miad—well, nobody needit 
getting along! } 

With possibly one or two exceptior 
connecting the great Van Suttart mij 
nite disappearance of Mary from he's 
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must be remembered that strange the 
do happen in New York, and that thea 
a dark secret rolled under the tongue = 
a heap of dollars in the bank, especil 
coining the secret into the dollars ce 
Cobbled Court bred such persons, ad 
this day. Go down there, ask a few 0 
and see where you come out. 

But for Miad Blake, from the daye 
court held no terrors—none. He we|| 
a severely restricted area without ol 
was restricted. He even entered the 2 
five on the top floor, and that of tl 
proprietor of the building, who appr! 
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rib splittingly amazing in one so yo ; 
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Street was to look into the na 
spindling steel gangway whose const? 
watched from the slant-eyed windo 


4 from the fourth story of 81 Cliff 
s/ered door of an equal height in the 


»/l Miad that he should not pass the 
agate that clung to the walls of the 
a1) Cobbled Court, barring it ineffec- 
Jbeen like warning a pre-Columbian 
4 edge of the earth. No one told him 
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‘ark name. No one bothered to tell 
{idery gangway that leaped across 
jooklyn Bridge, a monument to’ the 
(man, because anyone, even a little 
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jidlord, the old man on the ground 
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> history of Knickerbockerdom. 
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nims, where Crabbe executed orders 
lo ts of departed pets, for museums, 
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d the stalwart bench, which looked 
ntshe floor, Miad spent many a rapt 
enrkable things about him was that 
ning belligerence in satisfying his 
tie was never destructive. In this 
died from infancy with a full equip- 
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n case to case Mr. Crabbe did not 
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ver human being. He understood 
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il me the mummy again?” 
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“But Mark Me, the Honey’s Been There Two Thousand Years, the Mummy 
Has Been There Two Thousand Years. 


“Because it knows how to keep its mouth shut,’’ Miad 
would chant grimly through tightened lips. 

“Ha! That’sit; that’s the boy! Nothing can leak out of 
it or me nor you as long as we know how to keep our 
mouths shut. That’s the ticket that wins the prize. Keep 
your mouth shut and your ears open, and nothing won’t 
never leak out of us no more than out o’ that mummy.” 

It was an amazing assortment of people that frequented 
Crabbe’s equally amazing workroom. An occasional 
savant in search of a single item of information, medical 
students, ornithologists, custodians of museums, wholesale 
jewelers from Maiden Lane, weird foreigners, truck drivers, 
freak showmen and many others less definable went there, 
not as a certain type haunts the mustier corners of the 
British Museum or of the New York Library but as per- 
sons peculiarly intent on some pressing matter of business 
who valued their own time and trusted in Crabbe’s dis- 
cretion. By tacit understanding there came to be only one 
permissible motive for loitering, and that motive was Miad 
Blake. 

Nothing delighted old man Crabbe more than the at- 
tempt of a casual visitor to draw the youngster into some 
admission of truth or statement of relevant fact. Without 
betraying himself in any way Crabbe would encourage 
these efforts by a nod toward the boy or a muttered 
“Ask him. He knows. I’m busy.’”’ Miad was so spon- 
taneously friendly, so self-reliant and assured toward any- 
thing that walked in the present or had walked two 
thousand years or two weeks ago that strangers were 
deceived into taking him for an easy mark. 

As the realization slowly dawned upon them that here 
was a hermetically sealed fountain of knowledge in a skin 
certainly not over four years old, a strange thing would 
occasionally happen. In reply to some wide-eyed query 
they would tell him some recondite item of research that 
they would not have sold for a thousand ducats, and im- 
mediately thereafter walk away in a daze. It was these 
rare wide-eyed questions that persuaded them that Miad 
was a sealed and not an empty vessel. What they did not 
know and never suspected, so genuine was the child’s air 
of innocence, was that the questions had been shrewdly 
prepared for the baby lips of Miad by the master mind of 
Mr. Crabbe. Thus it came about that in after years Mr. 
Crabbe was wont to state that Miad had been his partner 
since the age of four. 

It was about this period that a huge shadow of a man 
fell across Miad’s existence and lingered so short a time 
that even the memory of him became a sort of 
mist hanging midway between fancy and fact. 
Miad’s vague impression was that the giant 
was a porter who came to see his father, John 
Blake, on matters of interest to himself. The 
thing that hung in recollection as an unmis- 
takable reality was that this 
big man used to take him 
astraddle of his towering shoul- 
ders and ride him down the 
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stairs into Cobbled Court, into the flanking stables and 
warehouses and, on one gaspingly eventful day, halfway 
down]the gullet of Hague Street, but not back again. 

When they were coming down the stairs the stranger 
would call ‘Low bridge!’’ and Miad would lean far over 
the cavern of the steep descent to save his head from being 
bumped. That was the part with a thrill of danger to it; 
but out in the court there was another thrill almost as 
pleasurable. It was to hump oneself up and down on the 
back of the stalwart neck, hold fast to the shock of wiry 
hair, hammer with one’s heels on the reverberating chest 
and yell ““Giddap! Giddap!”’ The excursion into Hague 
Street put a violent stop to this companionship of midget 
and Colossus, and it happened in the following manner: 

When well around the obtuse angle which Miad had 
never yet ventured to turn the big man drew up with his 
back against the blank wall on the north side of the alley, 
glanced quickly to right and left to see that the coast was 
clear, and whispered, “‘Miad, me boy, listen. Tell me 
now—did your daddy used to call your mother Mary?” 

Something happened inside Miad at the manner of the 
question. He leaned far over and set his sharp teeth deep 
in the giant’s underlip. The man groaned and then howled. 
He wrenched free, and with one broad hand under the 
youngster’s stomach so that he dangled above the ground 
with arms and legs hanging straight down, he hit his little 
behind such a terrific wallop that the offending teeth 
almost shot from their sockets. As it was, the blow sent 
Miad sprawling, but he did not cry out. Had he not 
known all his short life that Hague Street was just another 
name for hell? He gathered his feet under him and scuttled 
as fast as he could scamper for the refuge of Cobbled 
Court, followed by a roar of forgiving laughter. But he 
saw no more of his big human horse. 

Little did the man know of the true inwardness of Miad 
or he would have reappeared the following day without a 
qualm. The boy never mentioned the incident to his 
father, and years passed before he related it in detail to 
Mr. Crabbe. The old man laid aside the tool with which 
he was working, looked at Miad reflectively, picked up the 
tool again and presently remarked casually, “‘You’re 
dreaming. There never was no such a man. Just them 
dreams of yours.” 

To which Miad replied as casually, ‘I would think you 
were right if it wasn’t that his whiskers tickled.” 

Years before this conversation occurred, however, John 
Blake died. The event made no perceptible difference in 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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[Nex other day I deliberately went to an 


exhibition of portraits by a foreign painter 
who was being boomed bya Fifth Avenue 

dealer. I felt sure that within those precincts 
dedicated to a noble art I should not have 
to listen to sordid discussions of investments. 
But the dealer was so bullish on his latest find 
that he unconsciously fell back upon the jargon 
of the market place to express his philan- 
thropy. He wanted me to have my portrait 
done by his man so that my heirs would have 
an asset that would increase 20 per cent in 
value each year. As a business man, a sure 
20 per cent investment 

At that point I left him. My place as au- 
ditor was taken by two of those creatures that 
go to picture exhibitions in order to listen, so 
they can repeat what they heard to people who 
never go to see paintings. 

I was about to leave when there walked in 
a famous marine painter with whom I have 
managed to remain on speaking terms for over 
thirty years. I could see that he knew exactly 
what he was going to find in that gallery: 
Punk! He was expectorating on each of the 
twenty-eight canvases; not actually, of course, 
but as a gentleman and painter often 
does. By looking it. 

When he saw me the disgust van- 
ished. He walked quickly towards me 
with outstretched hand. 


Compliments 


AM very glad to see you, old top!” 

He said it with such enthusiasm, 
not to say vehemence, that I could not 
doubt his sincerity. It made me feel 
at once gratified and guilty. I knew 
we were not splitting the joy of our 
meeting fifty-fifty. Hesaw the guilty 
look but must have deemed it in- 
credulity, for he hastened to assure 
me: ‘“‘Indeed, I am! I was going to 
look you up. I’ve only been back a 
week. I wanted to tell you about a 
couple of friends I met on my cruise. 
You know, I went down to Cuba from 
Newport News on a destroyer. Those 
friends were officers on her. They were 
very enthusiastic about your ar- 
ticlesin THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. They are both of them 
Annapolis men; graduated with 
honors. One of them has been 
reading your Wall Street stuff 
for years. And your Wall Street 
books too.”” The marine painter 
looked at me proudly, 
on behalf of his 
friends. He added: 
“He said they were 
the real thing.” 

‘*He ought to 
know,’’ I observed 
modestly. ‘‘Andas he 
was going away from 
Wall Street, he was 
wise indeed.” 

The painter was not 
listening. He said: 

“Why, the day we 
sailed, a kid came 
along selling papers 
and magazines. It 
was on a Thursday, 
and both my friends 
asked him for THE 
Post. They looked to 
see if that issue had 
an installment of your 
series. 

“When they found 
that it had, each of 
them bought a copy 
and each went off to 
read it right away!” 
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Here I began to get 
suspicious. I believe in 
preparedness, so I smiled 
good-naturedly, as if I 
enjoyed that kind of 
joke. 

The painter went on 
earnestly: ‘‘Later on, 
these officers told me 
that they not only read 
each article with intense 
interest but reread it and 
studied it like a text- 

book. They verified 

your statements, 
point by point, and 
worked out problems 
in stock speculation 
for all the world as 
though they were at 
the Naval Academy 
at a class in Math. 
They used to clip and 
save the Stock Ex- 
change quotation 
lists, while they 
waited for the next 
Post article. Why, 
they made me quite 
proud of you. I told 
them I had known 
you for years. 
When I left the 
destroyer at 
Guantanamo, 
the last thing 
they told me was 
that they were 
going to put into 
actual practice 
what Livingston 
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preached. They said that readir 
decide to resign from the Navy 
They don’t expect millions, but 
can do considerably better finan 
now.” 

“Heavens!” I cried. 

“Oh, naval officers’ pay is not 

“T didn’t mean that. But t 
educated for to go into another 
derfully wise move.” ‘ 
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H, THEY are nod. f’s. The 
who know their mathematics a| 
theory of speculation as they might } 
tion or astronomy. They told me 
flaw in your demonstrations or ar} 
gone into this in a cold-blooded, seie} 
very far removed from the boob da, 
man, that you sure were some ey 
account of those articles.” : 
“Do you know why I wrote then’ 
“What do you mean?” “ 
“Do you know what my one oie 
articles?” 
“Yes. To sell them to THE Post! 
“No. I wrote them to prove a fai 
that no man can beat the game of ) : 
“Oh, but these are no ordinaaae 
lis graduates.” 
“The smarter they are the easie! 
serted. 
“Don’t you worry about thesefell 
how they make out,”’ he promised ‘t 
“Don’t bother. I know how thel 
“ce How? 9 ” 
“Did you read the articles?” 
“oe Yes. ” 

“And nevertheless you did notir 
let the stock market alone?” 
“No. Why should I?” 

“Then they were not your frienc” 
‘Sure they were.’ ‘ 
“Then you did not read the arti) 
“Sure I did. They were very go’. 
“They could not bi: 
not convince you th) 
the game. I said thai 
strongly as I knew hi 
“Oh, these chaps & 
beat it every day iny 
too clever for that. | 
they’ve got to pick t} 
“ The } 
said,“ bec 
enough t¢ 
time. TI) 
pick thet! 
ing e J 
accompli 
the wron' 
“ce Don’! 
birds,” sé 
are as 
them, an- 


» on which I have harped for years, 
> futility of writing about the un- 
2 of stock speculation. 

a », in the smoking compartment of a 

, discussion of Wall Street methods 

dthat confirmed my fears. It was a 

ning-room crowd. They were all 

ddle-aged, two young, and one very 

| the crowd, smoked cigarettes. I 
re in different lines, but they were 

| obviously of the same 
genus. If they were not 
brothers they certainly 
were closer than third 
cousins. 

The chief orator was 
one of those shrewd- 
looking fat men in whom 
the mind is quick-gaited 
and the bodily motions 
leisurely. He said: “I 
never speculated; not be- 
cause I was too busy nor 
because I agree that 
there’s no such thing as 
easy money, but because 
I used my bean. The 
other man’s game is never 
a game for an outsider to 
play. My own business I 
knew. Stock speculation 
sh Inever heard anybody talk in or 
s 


shey knew much about it. The out- 
ikne, and couldn’t teach me anything. 
a the brokers’ offices couldn’t know 
hie copped some of that easy money 
es insiders, who were in the know, 
ording information in my hearing. 
s,,1t they never passed around chunks 
ju kept away. I didn’t know exactly 
na went wrong. But now I see plainly 
rirston made his millions. He gives 
in}ae does, and they are good rea- 
to now the game as well as he does 
uinpiece. I don’t know how much 
bo; medicine, but if he talks to me 
bad or about the bonus or repara- 
t st of head he has and what sort 
yejooked at the financial page be- 
yeen studying conditions. I have 
mn sneral business. I’ve got to do 
ouwhat my own business is likely 
tee far enough ahead to know 
stccs. I wouldn’t be going it blind 


- ey at first,’”’ sagely observed the 
“(ost beginners do. But they’ll 
yo" 
: i] 
W Missed the Moral 

V i brother,” contradicted the fat 
0); take it away from me, because 
ce. If I ever make money in a 
ag to keep it. It’s being a hog 
zame all the time, whether the 
‘oeve crabs the average man’s 
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1 every business I know. These 
alla matter of knowledge and 
d iat’s how I know that the guy 
ov what he’s talking about.” 
eljiaying: “But the articles insist 
athe game. It seems to me that 
to prove.” 

beat it, didn’t he?” 

d at once. I swear it! Three out 


lnsett says no man can beat the 
» I money by exercising an ability 
ngis very rare, but every time he 
he ame he has lost money. It was 
bala big price. His ability, natural 
xp ‘ence didn’t help him whenever 
hey that the game was beatable. 
lof Wall Street men, and I never 
€ ly beat the market. Livingston 
t point. And the only reason 
en was to prove that one point. 
('S proves it—when you consider 


1e articles?”’ asked a man who 
& was the saturnine kind that 
» thinks of you by the simple 
stions that answer themselves. 
Gin combination with the eye- 


ve}ielp reading them,”’ I answered. 
At he now smiled. 


-_ 
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I smiled back and told him, “I had to read every single 
word three times.” 

““How’s that?’’ I could see he did not believe me. 

I was forced to confess. “‘I wrote them.” 

“You did?” 

“Don’t shoot, colonel,’ I said. “I only wanted to tell 
THE Post’s readers how easy it was even for an expert like 
Livingston to lose.” 

“Yes, but you also showed how he made money when he 
did not make fool plays. A man doesn’t have to be a boob 
with his eyes wide open, does he?” said the fat man. 

I saw his finish. No words of mine could stave it off. 
So I said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I’m sorry I spoke. Brokers have 
to live. Go to it.”” And I went back to my chair inside. 

I don’t think they accepted the authorship of the arti- 
cles on my say-so, and I suspect that they asked the old 
porter about me because they heard him call me by name. 
At all events, it was not long before the fat man passed by 
me on his way to his own chair. 


He stopped to say pleasantly: ‘“‘Those are darn good 


articles.”’ 
“T am sure they are particularly punk,”’ I said. 
“Everybody that I’ve seen ——”’ he began. 


“Excuse me,’’ I interrupted, “‘but take your own case. 
You never have speculated, because you have sense enough 
not to play the other man’s game. You read these articles 
and you promptly decide to cease being wise. I think Liv- 
ingston’s career, as you heard it from his own lips, proves 
conclusively that no man can get something for nothing, 
that easy money is a delusion. Of course a hodcarrier may 
think a great corporation lawyer’s fee is easy money, but 
you know better. All that my articles seem to have suc- 
ceeded in doing is to arouse in you a desire to prove your- 
self the one exception out of a million cases. I call that 
a pretty sad performance, don’t you, really?” 

He ignored my last question and said, ‘‘ Well, now, as a 
matter of fact, isn’t ignorance the principal source of loss 
in speculation—I mean, ignorance of the game itself, of the 
causes of the big swings? And haven’t your articles dis- 
pelled much of that ignorance? If I follow in Larry Liv- 
ingston’s footsteps—not when he plays like a sucker, but 
when his game is right—won’t I make money?” 
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I could see that he had already answered himself. Never- 
theless I went to the trouble of telling him: ‘My friend, 
you may have eliminated ignorance, but you have not 
eliminated greed. You are not guilty of criminal hoggish- 
ness; only of hoping to get something for nothing. It is 
like thinking you can learn to be a doctor by reading a 
textbook. To dispel ignorance at one fell swoop is rather 
difficult. Experience does a lot for you, but that is not a 
quick method. If the articles haven’t convinced you, they 
can’t be good, can they?”’ 

“They are really very interesting,’ he assured me. 

“Well, I wish you luck anyhow,”’ I said. 

He hesitated. Then: “‘I am not going to speculate.’’ He 
sounded to me like taking the pledge for the tenth time. 

I said, ‘‘It wouldn’t surprise me if you have already 
begun. It may interest you to hear that Livingston is 
bearish.”’ 

“Ts he? Why, I heard he was buying them.” 

“T thought so!” I said, and laughed. 

He also laughed—not very heartily—and passed on. 


What Larry Livingston Said 


INCE then I have continued to meet wise outsiders al- 

most everywhere, and all of them confessed to having 
profited by the articles to such an extent that they felt cer- 
tain they would not make the usual mistakes of the average 
trader, and all of them ended by asking me whether the 
rise was the beginning of a big bull market or merely a rally 
that would not go much further. 

The next time I met Larry Livingston I told him about 
my experiences. I knew that he was quite as keen as I 
about making plain to the public that the game of stock 
speculation cannot be beaten. 

He was not surprised. 

“T don’t suppose,” he said, ‘that anybody can say any- 
thing that will stop all men from taking chances in a game 
they don’t know. Speculation will never disappear. It 
isn’t desirable that it should. It certainly cannot be abol- 
ished by statute law or by warnings as to its dangers, and 
since there will be speculation there will be losses. 

(Continued on Page 177) 
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HE two men had been snowed in for 

weeks, cooped up in a tiny cabin less than 

a dozen feet square. Under such circum- 
stances a thoughtful and attentive man can 
often read, with some degree of certainty, the 
very thoughts of his companion. Oscar Lee was a thought- 
ful and attentive man. Helpless because of the injury to 
his leg, he had time to consider trifles. So long as Luke 
Trull was merely ill-tempered and morose Lee had accepted 
these manifestations as a result of the environment and 
double work that his own injury put on Trull’s shoulders; 
but when, while their argument this morning was at white 
heat, Trull’s manner abruptly changed and: he became 
amiable and in a leering fashion good-humored, Lee’s eyes 
narrowed and he studied the other man with a new in- 
tentness. Before Trull left the cabin Lee was convinced 
that Trull meant to kill him for the sake of the sodden poke 
of gold. 

The partnership between the two men dated back some 
six months’ time. Lee and Joe Dace, the summer previ- 
ously, had located a rich pocket of gold in a valley some 
weeks’ journey toward the interior. The season was late; 
they could do but little work on it. They had gone out- 
side, planning to return this summer; but with the ice 
breaking up in the river and their outfit already in shape, 
Dace was called back home by a summons he could not 
ignore. The two partners talked the situation over, and 
Lee decided that he would pick up someone to help him 
and go into their hidden valley, winter there and have 
things in shape when Dace should rejoin him at the 
break-up next spring. Trull was the man he picked to go 
with him; a vagabond of the north, but the best Lee could 
find. Other men had already made their plans for the sum- 
mer. Trull was foot-loose, without money and without 
friends; and he grudgingly agreed to work on a one-fifth 
interest, since Lee was bound on keeping a fair share for 


But the Muzzle Turned Aside. 
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Dace. As soon as the river was reasonably free from ice 
Trull and Lee started toward the interior. 

The three weeks’ journey upstream was one long 
struggle. In slack water they were able to row their flat- 
bottomed boat, but they seldom encountered slack water. 
At times it was necessary to pole, or go overboard and 
drag the heavy craft upstream. More than once they had 
to unload and painfully transport their outfit around a 
rapid that was too steep for navigation. Although ice and 
snow still lingered in the deep valleys the swift growth of 
the northern summer was already well advanced, and 
there was game everywhere. Trull liked to use the rifle. 
More than once he used three or four cartridges on ducks 
or geese flying overhead. More than once he shot caribou 
when it was impossible to make full use of the meat. At 
length Lee felt moved to remonstrate with him. 

He said one morning, ‘‘ Trull, you will have to slow down 
on this shooting.’”” Trull looked around at him angrily 
and asked why. Lee replied with a question: “You are 
not used to this country, are you?” 

“What has that got to do with it?” Trull asked. 

Lee smiled good-humoredly. 

“Here is the point,” he said: ‘‘ We are taking in as much 
grub as we can lug, and with what game we can shoot it 
ought to last all right until next summer. But there are a 
lot of things that can happen. Game may be scarce, a bear 
or a wolverine may come along and wreck our cabin or 
the cabin itself might burn down. Then we would have to 
depend absolutely on the rifles for food. Do you see what 
I mean?” E 

Trull grinned derisively. 
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TEAGUE 
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BY GEORGE E. 


When Eddie Grady Tapped on the Door of Monk's Chambers, Pancake Was There 
as a Reception Committee of One 


fell hard. It was.not only her beauty that overwhelmed 
him, it was also her courage and spirit; he never forgot how, 
standing at bay just before she burst into tears, she had 
put out her tongue at the unappreciative multitude. If 
Pancake had ever heard of Joan of Arc he would certainly 
have been reminded of her. 

Instead of trying to graft an introduction he cut through 
all the red tape by simply waltzing over to Gallio’s for 
lunch, and picking his table. 

“Say, sister,’ said Pancake, straightening his tie, “they 
give you an awful raw deal over to the Alhambra, Fri- 
day—ain’t it the truth?”’ 

Her feminine instinct told her that Pancake wasn’t 
throwing the bull, wherefore she agreed frankly that he 
had emitted a mouthful. It was primarily the demerit of 
the orchestra, she said—f’r instance, that goof that thought 
he could toot the trombone when he had the pip—but 
then, too, there was them lippy drunks in the balcony, and 
that bird with St. Vitus’ dance that had been let monkey 
with the spotlight. And she had had a hard chest cold 
anyways—and everybody had made her sing a song that 
had died the death of a dog last summer anyways—and 
where was there any nourishment in performing before a 
pack of hyenas that only went to the Alhambra to see 
what was new in the way of legs anyhow? She hadn’t 
known that she was supposed to be an animal act. 

Pancake declared that personally he thought she had 
sung grand; and speaking of vocal, it reminded him of the 


WOLFE 


soloists at the motion pitchers, 
and if by any strange coincidence 
Miss De Montreville was keen on 
the pitchers herself, why couldn’t 
they take in the second show, 


somewheres, after she was 
through riding the crockery 
around? 


Miss De Montreville would be 
perfectly charmed, she said, and 
she thanked her God there was a 
few folks left that didn’t act like 
she was the dirt under your feet 
just because she had been gave 
the gate by a flock of boiled owls 
that didn’t know a soprano from 
a second-hand motor horn. 

Who was it, demanded Pan- 
cake, with a villainous scowl, who 
had thus acted? She responded 
that it was practically unani- 
mous, except for him and Eddie 
Grady. Did he know Ed? Ed 
who had used to be on the Strong- 
Arm Squad, and was now in the 
Central Office? Ed was a per- 
fectly lovely fellow, wasn’t he? 
And by the way, Ed was kind of 
soft on her—if he knew what she 
meant. 

It was here that Pancake be- 
gan to sit up and take notice, for 
anybody who mixed it up with 
Ed Grady was entitled to the 
brown derby. Ed wasn’t in so- 
ciety—he wasn’t refined enough— 
but everybody in society was 
pretty smooth to him, because Ed 
was a tough spade. Ed was fine 
when he was with you; but when 
he was against you his conception 
of chivalry was to park a pair of 
brass knuckles in each glove. 
And Ed, if he were soft on this 
jane, would blow clear through 
the roof when he knew that Pan- 
cake had given her a whirl. 

But Pancake was ardent and 
he was further made reckless by 
the knowledge that Ed had just 
beaten it off on twenty days’ 
leave. So that he took Daisy to 
the pitchers, and subsequently 
to a cabaret, and then to a roof 
garden—and he was a very fast 
worker. Also, Daisy saw no rea- 
son whatsoever to object to Pan- 
cake’s lay—that is, so long as it 
paid dividends—and in any event 
it wasn’t up to her to bite the 
hand that fed her. 

Duke Bryan, however, was one of several who handed 
Pancake a straight steer. ‘‘ Now, look here, fella,’’ he said 
solemnly, ‘‘Ed’s gonna be all'shot when he gets this. You 
better kind of watch your step.” 

Pancake laughed insouciantly. Love had inspired him, 
and nothing could lead away his nanny. Had not Daisy 
already hinted that in comparison with himself Grady was 
nothing but a shine and an old relic? 

The duke shrugged his shoulders. 
fella,’ he said, as a prophet rebuffed. 

Pancake hopped to it with such speed that almost before 
he knew where he was at, Daisy’s permanent wave was 
resting against his shoulder, while she whispered to him 
that whenever he was in her neighborhood her heart went 
like she was going cuckoo or something. When could they 
be married? 

“Tomorrow”? was on his tongue, but of a sudden he 
laughed subterraneously. ‘‘Why, along about February, 
I guess.” 

“Aw, Freddie! February!” 

Pancake’s smile didn’t come off. ‘‘Say, listen to me 
once, Fluff. It’ll be the Grand Central Palace whole ball- 
room floor, see? We’d deal out somewheres between two 
thousand bids, see? We ——” 

“Two thousand! Aw, Freddie!” 

“Hear me tellin’ you. Maybe you don’t know who I 
am. Yeah—and I’m gonna buy you a hunk of grit for a 
present you’d want smoked glasses for, see? We'd have 


“Well, hop to it, 
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two brass bands, see? Duke Bryan’ll stand up with me. 
Duke and Mike Egan and Bald Jim ——”’ 

“Aw, Freddie!”’ 

“Yeah. Bald Jim and Big Tom Sullivan and Buffo and 
Con Healy. Then I and you’ll scout around and get us a 
swell young flat somewheres, and Y 

““Aw, but Freddie! You got a fat enough roll right now. 
Take a chance. Steve Brodie did.” 

“Well, who’s marryin’ you, huh? I or Steve? Now 
make me, Fluff: I got somethin’ in my old noodle besides 
spinach, see? Sure I got dough; I got a lot. But if we’d 
wait to February—why, that ain’t only a moon, Fluff! 
You wouldn’t have hardly time to dust yourself off.” 

“‘Aw, Freddie! What’s the big idear? Let me in on it. 
Aw, please! Don’t you love me any more?” 

At the fourteenth “Aw, Freddie,’”’ with its accompany- 
ing obbligato of kisses, Pancake’s iron will softened to 
tinfoil. 

“Well, it ain’t my fault,’ said Pancake apologetically. 
“These here Merricks don’t leave town till. February.” 

He went on, then, to an inventory of what was in his old 
noodle; and when the full realization of it had percolated 
through Daisy’s fresh innocence, and she saw that she was 
engaged to a Napoleonic genius, her pride was so immeas- 
urable that she almost shed tears. At parting, Pancake 
felt like a million dollars; but at Mike Egan’s, where he 
paused to pour a small libation upon the altar of Eros, 
he heard that Eddie Grady was expected back Sunday. 

For the benefit of the bystanders Pancake threw a com- 
mendable front; and indeed, when he reviewed 
the infinite sweetness of Miss De Montreville, 
and then took a slant at himself in Mike’s 
plate-glass mirror, he glowed with impatience 
to knock Ed, or any six like him, into a row 
of sleeping cars. He repeated this aloud, and 
it listened fine; but when he was alone in his 
bachelor apartment of one room and a fire 
escape he began to crawfish alittle. Ed wasn’t 
in society, but he was the kind of a guy who 
saved fifteen thou a year out of his pay of fif- 
teen hundred—and this is the kind of a guy 
you don’t want to lose your drag with. 
Pancake looked forward to Sunday 
with about as much exhilaration as 
though he were dated up with an 
unsympathetic dentist. 

As Ed came into the salon where 
Pancake and other social luminaries 
were absorbed in the popular indoor 
sport of red dog there was a spontane- 
ous hush, and everybody sat tight. 
Public sentiment was wholly with 
Pancake, but not one of them—not 
even Young Buffo, not even Bald Jim— 
cared to bust in on Eddie Grady. And 
as soon as Ed opened his trap they 
all knew that, regardless of what he 
actually said, Pancake hadn’t a 
Chinaman’s chance of ever squaring 
himself. 

“Congratulations, Pancake.” 

“Much obliged, Ed.”’ 

Grady stared at him, snorted, and 
went out. The crowd drew a long 
breath and regarded Pancake compas- 
sionately. They knew that in his trade Pancake was an 
old master, but they also knew that Ed was quite com- 
petent to frame him. 

Bald Jim cleared his throat. 
Pancake.” 

Young Buffo nodded. 
Philly.” 

Pancake laughed contemptuously. “‘Philamaclink? Nix; 
they got too rotten ball teams. And Chi? Say, fella, I 
don’t only scale a hundred nineteen; I’d get blew clear 
out in the lake.” 

Nevertheless he was deeply worried; but as a true 
cavalier he said nothing of his fears to Daisy. And as the 
calendar slowly unraveled he was glad that he hadn’t; for 
after that first tense interview Ed was amazingly human. 
Whenever he ran into Pancake he gassed along pleasantly 
enough, and he had even sent Daisy a bunch of pinks. 
Pancake began to chirk up. He argued that Ed’s grouch 
was wearing off; that Ed was a game loser. He didn’t 
realize that Ed could have spotted the entire Medici 
family one stiletto apiece, and still beaten them to the 
wire, eased up. 

And so came February, and the exodus of the Hamilton 
Merricks to Florida, and Pancake’s wedding. And be- 
cause it was the first time that he had ever been married 
to anybody yet—and also because he expected to charge 
it off as an investment—he plunged on it. 

As a social success it put anything that Mrs. Hamilton 
Merrick had ever pulled off, or was ever likely to, under 
the sink. It was not only gayer but it was also longer, 
louder and damper. Almost everybody who was invited 
came with bells on, bearing gifts in the original package; 
and furthermore there were many pikers who horned in 


“T’d play it kinda close, 


“You better drop over to Chi or 


without credentials. As the officiating magistrate said 
“Amen” and the gang proceeded to kiss the bride into a 
state bordering upon apoplexy, both brass bands struck 
up at once, and the lid was off. From that point forward 
you were expected to name your own poison. 

Pancake glanced up at the floral horseshoe arching over 
him. ‘I feel like a jock that just win the Suburban,”’ he 
remarked humorously. He grinned down at Daisy, and 
at the smashing solitaire which he had purchased from the 
Collateral Loan Company at a rare bar- 
gain. ‘’At’sanicelittle hunk of grit, Fluff.” 

“T’ll say itis, Freddie.” At this juncture 
the gallant duke requested her to spiel with 
him, and Pancake 
retired to the bar, 
where amidst a 
good deal of kid- 
ding from those 
with greased el- 
bows he indulged 


Somebody With Flat Feet Was Gum:Shoeing Along 
the Main Hallway 


copiously in mineral water. And the bands played on. 
They had been hired to play until dawn, with free beer, 
and each was determined not to be outdone in volume, 
whether of music or of Miinchener. 

At two o’clock, when the dancing floor was as empty as 
any Subway express in the rush hour, and everyone was 
enjoying at least a harmless flicker, Pancake girded up his 
loins—that is, possessed himself of his hat and benny—and 
prepared for a supreme coup. As he had confided to Daisy 
a month ago, he planned to crawl out at high tide of the 
revel to engineer the biggest touch that he had ever 
attempted. 

It struck him as a custom-made alibi, never previously 
worn. The dump was near at hand, and through many 
reconnaissances he knew it as if he had boarded there. He 
would return in an hour or an hour and a half, laden with 
spoil; and during the interval his guests, laden with re- 
freshments, would hardly be marking the time. Who ever 
pays any attention to the groom at a wedding anyway; 
and more especially when he won’t drink anything but 
mineral water? 

Unobserved, Pancake drifted down the service stairs, 
and up to the Merrick mansion in the East Sixties. 

At a quarter of three, however, when he was efficiently 
fondling the jewelry safe—an antiquated type of cheese 
box which went out of fashion at about the same time that 
General Grant removed from the White House—he sud- 
denly knocked off, and employed several expressions which 
in a different arrangement would have been proper to any 
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The guard who was chaperoning them was a new 
recruit, and therefore full of ears, so that Daisy could get 
it across only in a general way. But it seemed that this 
certain person, who was still batty about her, was rooting 
for her to get a divoree—Pancake’s criminal sentence gave 
her the grounds—and to marry him. He said if she did he 
would treat her wonderful nice; and if she didn’t he would 
learn her exactly where she got off. 

Pancake caressed the huge solitaire which, as up to yet, 
graced Daisy’s mitt. ‘I’m gonna be out in June,”’ he said 
impressively, “and when I am—Ed better watch out for 
his gol’ teeth.” 

This was Daisy’s cue to spring her latest hunch. When 
Pancake got out she wanted him to switch his line; not 
that she was finicky, but because Ed had his number. 
So far, she said, what with Pancake’s maintaining a 
separate domicile in the jug, marriage had been kind of lone- 
some for her. She wanted that flat and peace of mind. 
And for illustration, look at Duke Bryan. When the duke 
had married he had abjured the cards and the African golf 
balls, and he was partners with Con Healy in a restaurant. 
No dick could ever lay his fin on the duke now, and that 
was the brand of security that she wanted for Pancake. 
She mentioned, as a potential sphere for him, the manage- 
ment of a high-class poker parlor or capping for Bald Jim 
Plant. 

“Well, I’ll give it the once-over,”’ said Pancake, and that 
was all that she could jockey out of him. In his heart he, 
too, wanted the dream flat above all else, but now that his 
professional honor was impugned he was intent on serving 
as his own little reparations commission, with Eddie 
Grady pinch-hitting for the Rhineland. 

In June, when he was unleashed, Daisy met him at the 
gates and renewed her propaganda; but Pancake told her 
that wives had got to let their husbands dope things out 
for themselves. The essential item, at the moment, was to 
connect up with some ham-and, and he rather thought he 
could sneak this over without hiring no hall or holding no 
mass meeting. And when he hit Forty-second Street and 
found that society wasn’t off him—on the contrary, it 
regarded him as a martyr—he was solidified in his judg- 
ment, 
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Even so, he didn’t tip her off as to what he intended to 
do, or when, or how. When the time came he merely said 
that he was going to sit in a crap game over Rooney’s 
garage, and that she could expect him back as soon as she 
saw him return. But instead of seeking his ham-and at a 
session of galloping dominoes, Pancake sought it by mak- 
ing his party call on the Hamilton Merricks. 

The Merricks were not at home. The night watchman 
was there, but Pancake seldom introduced himself to 
menials. Also, he had used his dome and painted his finger 
tips with collodion. This cramped his style almost as 
much as it would have cramped Paderewski’s, but Pan- 
cake, having once gone to the mat, wasn’t going to have 
the half nelson put on him twice. 

It was while he was drilling, and thinking of that old 
buck with the long black cheaters who had gummed his 
game before, that he was seized by an idea so brilliant that 
he simply had to stop work for a second and vibrate with 
noiseless laughter. Pancake loved a joke, especially when 
it was a horse on somebody else, and here was one that 
would make those dicks look like neglected cheeses. Pan- 
cake, resuming his labor, wore a grin in comparison with 
which the best effort of Douglas Fairbanks was a dyspep- 
tic’s leer of discomfort. 

In another half hour the door yielded to him, and he 
filled his pockets with shining loot. But instead of hasten- 
ing his departure he devoted the next few minutes to the 
manufacture of phony evidence. 

First, he removed one shoe and sock, and inspected the 
southern contours of his largest toe. Without question, it 
sure had curly lines on it, like it was a thumb, only differ- 
ent. It looked like maybe it was the thumb of a young 
gorilla or something. Pancake massaged it with a drop of 
oil, and having thus insured a clear-cut impression, he 
reclined on his back and dotted several dainty seals on 
what remained of the safe. He sat up and delicately 
marked the door around the combination lock. He took 
a jimmy, carefully toe-printed the handle, and dropped it, 
as if by accident, under a chair. 

“There!” said Pancake, retrieving his shoe and sock. 
“That'll jazz ’em a few!” 

(Continued on Page 116) 


As a Social Success it Put Anything That Mrs. Hamilton Merrick Had Ever Pulled Off, or Was Ever Likely to, Under the Sink 
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The Way the Baby Winds Up is Half 
of the Trick 


ASEBALL ain’t in my line excepting only as a pa- 
B trons of the game now or then, but when I pipes 
Amby doing his stuff out in the hick sticks I feels 
like I should oughta tell Hod McGrath about this bimbo. 
While I ain’t got no fat ideas that the boy’s turn is good 
for a spot in the big time, the next trip I makes to town I 
rolls around to the Blue Sox park and tells Mac what I sees. 
Hod’s one of them suspicious bozos that don’t believe 
in nothing till he gives it the eye, and even then he puts on 
like his lamps is double-crossing him, so when I slips him 
my info he gets about as excited as a wet duck caught in a 
rain. “If this baby is got a swing in both mitts,” says he, 
“why don’t you make a fist mixer outta him?” 

“He ain’t got no brains,’’ I comes back, kinda peeved at 
the ice-house hurrah my tip gets, “‘which is a other reason 
for bringing him to your intentions.” 

“Leaving all insults outside,’ remarks Hod, calming 
down some, ‘is you kidding or can this bushboy really 
shoot fast from both sides.” 

“T ain’t and he can,” I answers short. 

“T’ve heard tell of them two-wheeler cuckoos before,” 
says McGrath, “and I even knew a lad oncet that learned 
hisself to use his right when his left went 
blah on him, and he wasn’t so bad neither, 
outside of not having no control and no 
speed and no curves and ——” 

“Well,” I cuts in sarcastic, “it was damn 
nice of you to make him feel at home by 
signing him for the Sox, but this kid I’m 
telling you about is got all of them things 
that hasbeener of yours didn’t have none 
of.” 

“See him work much?” inquires Hod. 

“Two or three times,” I tells him, ‘‘and 
he’s got zippo to burn in both wings besides 
being able to curve ’em all over the lot. 
The sand crabs he was heaving ’em at 
couldn’t tell whether he was coming with 
his right or left and by the time they figured 
cut what to get set for, the cows was home 
and yelling to be milked.” 

“How about his control?” McGrath 
wants to know. ‘‘ Washe getting ’em over?” 

“Looked like it,’”’ says I. ‘‘ Understand, 
I ain’t trying to fasten this baby on your 
pay sheet. Maybe he’d fliv flat with fast 
company and maybe you already got enough 
stupids on the team not to want no more. 
Outside of his trick arms Amby ain’t quite 
got so much as nothing. All the folks in the jungle where 
I meets up with this bird seems to run to shoulders and 
away from brains. Sixteen-to-one is still new stuff out in 
Snake Hollow, and the young bloods gets their kick by 
betting pennies on whether the mixed freight will whistle 
when it passes through the joint or not.” 

“Snake Hollow, eh,’’ remarks Hod. 
that in?” 

“Stop tickling me,” I comes back. “They ain’t no 
leagues out there excepting maybe the Epworth. The 
games that I seen is between a coupla burgs that hooks up 
on Sundays and holidays for the R. F. D. championship. 
I got a hot tip that they was some oil in that section, which 
is the why of my being there.” 

“Was they any?”’ asks McGrath. 

“Not when I gets there,”’ I tells him. “Some guy musta 
come along with a mop and cleaned it up. To give the 
subject a change, though, why don’t you have one of your 
boy scouts go out and take a look at Amby? Even if he 
ain’t so good, it looks to me like a baby with double-action 
fins oughta be worth a few thin dimes at the gate. The 
come-ons is sure to fall for a side show.” 

“Maybe I will,” says he. “‘If this lad ain’t in no regular 
league I oughta be able to get him pretty cheap, and they 
is a chance that maybe that rural free delivery will get him 
by two or three games. The trouble with them freaks is 
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that they is bears until the fence crackers look ’em over 
a coupla times, after which they ain’t got nothing excepting 
their hands in the boss’ pocket. How old is this lad?”’ 

“Around eighteen or twenty,’ I answers, ‘‘and built 
from the ground up. Without knowing nothing about 
baseball, which is why I is often mistook for a big-league 
manager, my ideas is that Amby can be turned into a 
classy pitcher with some training.” 

“Didn’t you say he was kinda blank in the bean?” 
asks Hod. 

“Yeh,” I admits, “but that shouldn’t oughta hurt none. 
Not knowing nothing he’s gotta believe everything you 
tell him, and if you tell him right he’ll go that way.” 

“Think we’ll have any trouble prying this baby loose 
from the Snake joint?’’ McGrath wants to know. 

“No,” I tells him. ‘‘Amby’s just about ready to leave 
that sink hole flat. Someways or others a idea has sneaked 
up on him and hid in his dome that he’s ripe for faster 
company than the which he’s been piddling around with. 
Thinking of you like I always does when they ain’t nothing 
on my mind, I feels the kid out about trying for a chance 
with the Blue Sox and 

““How’d that hit him?” cuts in Hod. 

“Tt didn’t,’ I answers. ‘‘He didn’t never hear of ’em 
and asks me if they is so good as the Snake Hollow outfit. 
Outta friendship I gives the truth a stretch and says 
yes they is.” 

“Can the flattery, kid,” yelps McGrath, “and get down 
into the cases. The way you been tossing insults around 
here you’d think I was to blame for you tripping over that 
oil pipe. Can we or can we not get the kid to come here? 
Answer me those, and without no asparagus remarks, 
neither.” 

“Yeh,” I comes back right off, “bet your life he’ll come.” 

“All right, then,’ returns 
McGrath. ‘‘T’ll send Heenan 
up to give him the north and 
south, and if he’s one-tenth as 
good as you say he is, which is 
the most I expects him to be, 
\ T’ll take a flyer with young 

.4 ,  Amble.” 
vod “Amby,” I corrects. 


“Have your ways,” says Hod. 
‘“What’s the boy’s real monicker 
anyhow?” 

“Amby Dextrous,”’ I answers. 

“Hell!” snorts McGrath. “That ain’t his name; that’s 
what he is.” 

“Ts that what they calls a guy with two-time wings?” 
I asks, surprised. 

“Yeh,” says Hod. 

“That’s funny,” I remarks. “I asked a bozo in Snake 
Hollow who the lad was and he said he was Amby Dex- 
trous. How should I know it ain’t his name?” 

“You,’’ McGrath has to admit, “‘shouldn’t.” 


II 


DON’T see no more of Hod for about a week. Then I 

drops in accidental for the purposes of finding out what’s 
what with Amby. 

“He’s coming,” says McGrath. 

“Then I clocked the baby right, eh?”’ I asks. 

“Tt almost looks like perhaps you maybe did,” he 
answers. ‘‘Heenan writes me the boy can really fling ’em 
good from koth sides, and he says you was dealing out com- 
pliments when you told me Amby didn’t have no brains.” 

“Well,” I wise-cracks, “he don’t need to bring none 
here. It would be like taking news to Newcastle,” 
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The Boy Goes Through His Regular 
Wiggle of Winding Up Straight Over 
His Head and Then Cuts Loose With 
a Left That Crooks Over the Rubber 


Amby Goes Through the San, 
Mike Ain't at Hon 


Hod just gives me a present of a m} 
“When does the lad rattle in fr 
I asks. P| 
“They is due in this morning,” sa; 
you ain’t got nothing to do, outside| 
does regular, I wish you'd stick here | 
hand with Amby. You know the ki; 
some to have a family face around.” | 
“All right,” I agrees. ‘‘They ain’) 
do to help drag you outta the cellar. 4 
long I’m surprised you ain’t all cove} 


‘ing. Maybe if my pickup helps you 


give me a bleacher seat for the worl 
it rains hard.” ei, 
“Don’t you never have no legal hi 
of yours?” growls Hod. “They oug 
closing law on it.” 
I got a quick come-back on the nj 
when the door blams open and in wal} 
the two-time kid from Snake Hollow] 
and wirelesses a wide grin. f 
“Welcome, Amby,”’ I greets, jovia 
fair city.” ; 
“T like ’em,”’ says the boy. 
“°Kim?” I asks. a 
“Fairs,” comes back Amby. “We;} 
home and ma she wins the third prize} 
“So far,’’ says McGrath, catching} 
stands up. I suppose,’ he goes on,| 
“your ma can make a pie with each hal 
“She sure can,” is the answer. “1) 


| 


the same way. Sometimes we can’t® 
our lefts.” 


“‘T wouldn’t be sur- 
prised,” remarks Hod. ‘‘Is 
you too tired or is youready 
to show me what you got?” Am 
his act, McGrath tells Heen 
the boy. Mike starts out, but thi 

“You don’t need to,” says he. 4 

And he drags out a package which 
He opens it up and flashes a layout? 
overall stuff. On the front of the sh 
red letters the words “Blue S$ 

““Who done it?” asks Hod. 

“Ma,” answers Amby. 

“T means the spelling mostly, 

“T knows what you means, 
bearcat. “I seen a picture of 
paper and I seen it was spell 
was wrong and she wanted thi 
uniform so folks wouldn’t thin 


wr, too, and he says I should do things 

many peoples does them wrong.”’ 

4; Hod. “Show your stuff.” 

ney ain’t nobody out in the ball yard. 
mitt and Amby goes out to the box. 

oy and McGrath gets back of Mike. 

jysI. “Right and left. One after the 


he way the baby winds up is half of 
is hands straight over his head, wig- 
j hips, swaying one way and then the 
elets go. The first pitch is from the 
}so terrible fast, but they is a two- 
y{ and Heenan has to do some fancy 
dng to grab it off. On the next shot 
the same setting-up stuff and Mike 
3 working with his left ain’t at home 
ling. They is just as big a break on 
i direction, of course, and it’s maybe 
an the first throw. 
y eracks, and the kid keeps on pitching 
steam all the times and switching 
_ watches close to see if they is any 
42 two kinds of deliveries, but I can’t 
./. Hod calls it a day and Heenan beats 
ond a place for the kid to flop. I asks 
nks of the lad. 
.. a right-hander and not much of a 
“but when you takes ’em both 
j something I can maybe make some 


Hod’s so damn conservative he 
<oo that was looking outta train win- 
Ie’s gotta lotta wool on him, ain’t 
y.at’s with him. “Yeh,’”’ comes back 
ol that way from this side.”’ “If you 
b.” I says to McGrath, “don’t do me 
e'im to Bill Hynes and get a piece of 
b] . Like to see him with the Lizards?” 
your eyes,” comes back Hod. “I’m 
a(ance. What more do you want?” 
nhing,’’ I yelps, ‘‘only when I slips 
ows it I don’t want you to act with 
yo'a deuce spot outta the wrong deck. 
1 the boy at ’em?”’ 

iext day,” says McGrath. 
ou tip the paper lads for asmoke-up?”’ 
nsors quick. “‘I don’t want nobody to 
_4nby’s got when I leads him out. 
tking neither. Give it the grave- 


ys, catching an inklink of his idea. 
ah ’em up on their bald spots.” 
ye,” comes back this reckless bozo. 


qr 


kia volunteer scout, McGrath invites 
oe the next day to see Amby do 
bitime. I pipes that baby out in the 
in new uniform. 


a 


‘ a Scared Flop for Hisself on the 
raws the Grand Razz From the Patrons 


““Where’s the one he brung along with the 
words all spelled out right?’’ I asks. 

“T sent it out to be dyed the right color,” 
says Heenan, “and the bell hop getsasmacker 
for the bawling out he’s gonna draw for be- 
ing careful to carelessly drop it in the grab- 
bage can.” 

I watches Amby steaming ’em over, but 
he ain’t doing none of his two-time stuff, 
much to my no surprise a-tall. He’s just an- 
other one of them bushy right-handers as far 
as the players and the popeyes in the bleach- 
ersand up is concerned. McGrathis standing 
by the kid to see that he don’t forget hisself 
and let loose from the south end. I don’t ask 
no questions, but Heenan figuring I don’t 
know nothing about the scien- 
tifical parts of the game, which 
ain’t without two or three bases 
in fact, gives me this stuff in a 
ruined-mill whisper: 

“Hynes,” says he, “is got two 
sets of outfielders. One of ’em is 
suckers for left-handers and the 
other is just about as effective 
against the other kinda pitching 
as I would be against three wild 
tigers with my arm in a sling. 
Follow me, bo?” 

“My toes,” says I, “‘is rubbing 
the skin off your heels.”’ 

“Besides that,’’ he goes on, 
“the Lizards is got a first base- 
man—Welton—and a catcher— 
Brown—that can’t even get hit 
by a ball when they is a north- 
wheeler working. You notices they ain’t gonna play today, 
Hynes figuring Amby is a right-hander. That’s why he’s 
got them babies of his out there batting against that kind 
a pitching. Now let’s see what’s what.” 

The announcer starts reading off the line-up and Heenan 
gives him both ears. 

“See,” says he. “‘Murphy, Stane and Wilsco in the 
outfield. Friend at first, Morgan catch. That’s the right- 
hand layout. Watch.” 

But nothing tricky don’t happen. Stane, the first 
cuckoo up, muffs the first right-hand out curve a foot. 
The next pitch is a ball, and the third one Stane meets 
with the end of his bat for a coupla bases. Heenan frowns 
but don’t say nothing. McGrath is over near third base. 
The next bimbo tries the hit-and-run and damn near gets 
away with it. He slaps one high at the shortstop, but that 
lad jumps a coupla feet off the ground and spears the pill 
for a double play that makes itself. The third guy triples, 
but the fourth baby flies out against the center-field 
fence. All this time Amby ain’t done nothing but throw 
right-handed. I’m kinda puzzled and admits it. 

“I’m wise,’”’ says Heenan. ‘Hod wants to see if the kid 
can get by on the square this time, figuring that if he can 
he’ll save the surprise for the next game. But the works is 

off. They’ll bust the fences into 
toothpicks if Amby don’t give 
f ’?em nothing but his right.’ 

The Blue Sox don’t do nothing 

in their shot at the bat and the 
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The Umps Calls the Game 
for a Minute and Sends the 
Announcer Over to McGrath 


Lizards crawl in for theirs. McGrath and Amby has been 
chewing the rag all the times the local lads is in, and I 
don’t get no chances to trade any words with the boy. 

Murphy waltzes up to the platter with a grin. He’s 
a killer—against right-handers—and is all set for a dish of 
duck soup. He’s got it doped that Amby ain’t got nothing 
but a roundhouse curve, which is Murph’s favorite song. 
As far as I can see nobody ain’t noticed that the kid ain’t 
wearing no glove. 

The boy goes through his regular wiggle of winding up 
straight over his head and then cuts loose with a left that 
crooks over the rubber. The Lizard slugger, not looking 
for nothing coming in at him, takes a scared flop for hisself 
on the ground and draws the grand razz from the patrons. 
When he gets up and at the plate he’s so puzzled that he 
don’t even make a try for the next one that comes over 
from the south end. 

I sees Hynes’ gang of bench heaters at the other end of 
the grand stand milling around and yelling “Balk” and a 
lotta other things I can’t make tails and heads outta, and 
when Murphy takes a third one lying down the bleacher 
babies begins making a fuss too. 

““Who’s pitching? Who’s pitching?” I hears a flock of 
’em yell, and the noise gets so strong the umps calls the 
game for a minute and sends the announcer over to 
McGrath. They is a kinda wow-wow around Hod and 
then the megaphone bird says his piece. 

“Jones is still pitching for the Blue Sox,” he hollers. 
“He pitches both ways—right and left.’* 

I guess I forgot to mention that 
Amby’s real name was Jones—Jeshurun 
Jones, if you got to know everything, 
but outside of the box score and the 
+ dotted line the monicker I hands him 
sticks. 
The game don’t go on for yet a while. 
Hynes is still arguing with McGrath, and 
I they has walked so close to the coop that 
j I gets a earful of the dialect they is car- 
rying on. 
“Them pitches is all balks,” yells the 
boss Lizard. 

“You ain’t had no good eyes since 
they rejected you for the Civils War,” 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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A Paving Breaker Tearing Out Asphalt Pavement on 
a Chicago Street. This Complete Machine Does the 
Work of Fifteen Men 


An Extensive Installation of Conveyors Inside a Big 
Plant in California Showing How Fruit is Carried From 
One Room to Another 
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Portable Air Compressor Operating Two Paving Breaks 
ers. This Machine Does the Work of Fifteen Men, 
Releasing Them for Other Jobs 
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we shall be facing a labor shortage, if it is not 

already upon us. The awakening of indus- 
try is causing many business men to be apprehen- 
sive over the question of securing adequate help to 
meet the needs of the coming expansion of trade 
activity. Already there are growing demands for 
wage increases throughout the country. Prices of 
essential raw materials are advancing. Unless great 
care is exercised we shall soon be engulfed in a wave 
of unhealthy inflation that will once again land us 
back in the trough of business despair and unem- 
ployment. 

The business of the United States has suffered 
severely from the influence of the exponents of the 
theory that industry must travel in cycles, The gen- 
eral acceptance of such a belief doubtless proves 
profitable to the speculators in stocks and the gam- 
blers in raw materials, who deal solely in prices and 
are not greatly concerned with the manufacture of 
goods. However, there is an increasing desire, if 
not a determination, on the part of many of our citi- 
zens, to see the business curve flattened out and the 
substitution of a more or less permanent state of 
prosperity for the present condition of frequently 
recurring booms and depressions. The average citi- 
zen doing useful work would be happier under a state 
of slow but sure industrial growth than under the 
present one of wild fluctuations. 

Even the dullest student of business must realize 
the impossibility of establishing our industrial life 
on an ever-ascending plane. Itis too much to expect 
that human errors can be wholly eliminated, and that 
our everyday conduct can be made flawless. Of 
course we must pay for the ignorance we exhibit and 
the selfishness we practice. There will always bea 
tax on the exercise of bad judgment in business, and 
as a result we shall experience some ups and downs 
in carrying on our affairs. But there is not one valid 
reason for permitting industry to travel to such wide 
extremes of activity and inactivity as we have wit- 
nessed in past years, and the fact is that this evil 
situation will end when we refuse longer to manage 
our affairs in accordance with the doctrines of spec- 
ulators, who periodically capitalize the nation’s busi- 
ness ills, and who often profit most from selling what 
they do not own. There should, of course, be rewards 
for foresight and sound judgment in business, but at 
least we should see that the rules of the game are fair. 


[ire ana are many evidences that soon again 


Costs Cut by Machinery 


S TO the danger that lies ahead from an inade- 
quate supply of labor, we must look largely to 
our scientists and engineers for a way out of the 
difficulty. The return of normal business through- 
out the world will necessitate our industries’ doubling 
and tripling their production, and if men are not 
available the only way this can be accomplished is 
through the introduction of more and more machines. 
Mechanical substitutes seldom fail to reduce costs. 
We may seek salvation in the form of new laws, hire 
economists to perfect our monetary system, and burn 
the midnight oil in an effort to find ways of im- 
proving industrial relations; but the problems of 
increased production, reduced hours and labor- 
shortage must remain for the inventor and the engi- 
neer to solve with machines, which in coming years 
will do everything but think. 
Although we Americans talk of our mechanical 
ingenuity, the fact is that we have hardly begun to 


apply machinery to industry. Even 
States there are more than 100,000 
points where bulky goods are handle 
per cent of our factories and mills cou) 
of from one to a hundred men by the 
saving equipment. Modern machin 
in the world that can bring down pri 
the bottom out of wages. Necessity; 
invention, but a high wage rate ig th 
saving device. 

One of the chief subjects of digi 
our labor problem is the matter of j 
past very little attention was eh 
that streamed into our country. Now 
policy of regulating both the quality 
the foreign influx, so as not to make to 
of assimilation. We have come to belij 
develop business by means that lowe 
ing of our present workers. An eff 
exclude aliens who have no intentior 
ican citizens, and who come to our ‘ 


sufficient money to return to their ¢ 
comfort. With these thoughts in m 
immigration to a certain percentage 
race, and the regulations adopted are 
an inflow of people whose ideas, a 
closely akin to our own. 


The New Attitude Toward 


LL our past experience indicates tk 

in permitting an influx of iowa 
simply to satisfy the demands of indi} 
The immigrant who continues to uw 
seldom becomes acquainted with ow 
and the result is an increase in accic} 
disease. All that such people learn ¢ 
laws and policies is filtered to thi) 
language newspapers or politicians. 
leaders of thought are convinced that | 
be required to learn English within a 
time, under pain of deportation. This 
recent crime waves support this view 
tion showed that 4,000,000 of our Per 
age speak no English. In 1920 N) 
included in its population 421,951 whe 
language. Within the last ten years! 
and Philadelphia have seen this un 
their borders increase more than twol 
There is no doubt but that it is 
majority of the American people ti 
should adhere strictly to an immigr\ 
result in our making an asset of each 2 
shores. It is quite certain that in the 
erning the inflow of foreigners will } 
economic ex- 
ploitation of 
the foreigner 
at the ex- 
pense of the 
general wel- 
fare of the 
nation. Be- 
cause of 
what we 
now know 
concerning 
this prob- 
lem, there 
is no doubt 
byt Aah ant 
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astricted within the limits of an assim- 
diis being true, our leaders of industry 
edtely to set about developing ways to 


jseeded to convince the well-informed 
ou ry like ours human wants are increas- 
¢/2eps pace with our rapid climb to a 
ation. What were luxuries yesterday 
07. The fate that controls life has 
in high speed, and we have gained such 
the is no way safely to jump out. It has 
s since the automobile was invented, 
.. of cities that boast one motor 
fo. persons. Twenty years ago we had 
iGailes of highways that were passable 
yereas today we have approximately 
sihroads, and right now we have under 
hicountry a total mileage of highways 
thi encircle the earth. The motorbus is 
ol and yet it is the most popular means 
diant places as far-off Damascus. 
biome a place of revolving wheels, and 
t day is for energy to keep the wheels 
al of living of the average American 
n its present comparatively high ele- 
ge to the fact that he has been able to 
nitiply the output of his bare hands. 
ur tion of electrical energy of a nation 
teveasure of its position on civilization’s 
it States leads all countries in total 
io while Switzerland leads in the con- 
vatant. The consumption of electrical 
it¢ States at present amounts to a little 
tazonsumption of all the remaining na- 
Uetibined. It is likely that nearly 
Igatt- hours of electrical energy will be 
Tited States this year. But though 
tcl consumption, the little republic of 
rely mentioned, ranks first in consump- 
ith 700 kilowatt hours; while Canada 
h 2; Norway third, with 493; and the 
it with 472. Switzerland, Canada and 
laie water-power resources that have 
lise the wealth and productivity of 


tu tion Rate Increasing 


cif has done to enlarge the production 
ns hat have gone in extensively for the 
foe in industry is clearly evident from 
injthe percentage increase in the total 
er/n the different countries and the in- 
ion the same countries during the same 

periods. 

| Here in the 
Utnii thetd 
States, while 
our army of 
workers has 
increased 
4,000,000, or 
10 per cent, 
our produc- 
tion in ten 
basic indus- 
tries has in- 
creased more 
than 40 per 
cent. 
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Furthermore, we are only in the beginning of this 
great mechanical age. The minimum potential water 
power of the world totals 439,008,000 horse power, 
and it is estimated that only 25,000,000 horse power, 
or less than 6 per cent of this great source of energy, 
has been developed. The harnessing of the remain- 
ing water power, which is now going to waste, would 
make available for industrial uses a total amount of 
energy equal to that which would be obtained with 
present practices from more than 4,000,000,000 tons 
of coal annually, or three times the world’s present 
yearly coal production. The energy output of all 
the workers in the world is estimated to be only 
68,000,000 horse power daily, so that the utilization 
of the power in all the world’s water resources not 
now harnessed would provide a total of mechanical 
energy equal to six times the power expended in some 
useful service by all the human workers in the world. 

There is much discussion concerning the effect of 
machines on the minds and bodies of the men and 
women of today. There is no doubt but that the 
automatization of modern industry keeps workers 
keyed up to the highest pitch, especially when they 
are paid by the quantity produced. 


Tendency to Level Wages 


HE production per man in the United States is 

2.6 times as great as it is in Great Britain, our 
nearest competitor. This is due, in a great meas- 
ure, to thefact that we use three times the mechan- 
ical horse power per worker that England does. 
There is no doubt but that our more extensive use 
of machines results in a correspondingly higher 
wage rate. Even if we wanted to we could not turn 
back in our present program of automatizing busi- 
ness. However, at the same time, we must not 
ignore all consideration of physiological laws. Such 
necessary factors as rest periods, rhythm of per- 
formance, monotony of occupation, proper nutrition 
of the human body and healthful working condi- 
tions must be carefully taken into account. 

Then there is the tendency of machines to level 
wages. In plants that are very largely automatized 
three-fourths of the employes can be satisfactorily 
fitted to their jobs in two or three days. It is not 
unusual for an American workman of roving dispo- 
sition to can fruit in California, mine coal in Colo- 
rado, make soap in Illinois, work in a rubber factory 
in Ohio, and weave cotton in New England, all in 
one year. The knowledge necessary to run a machine 
can generally be acquired quickly, and this not only 
tends to make the wages of men uniform but it is 
acting to draw the wages of the two sexes closer 
together. In addition, the wide use of machinery 
is equalizing the wages of age and youth. Boys 
today frequently receive the maximum pay for a 
task at an age when the youth of a generation ago 
were working as apprentices for wages that were 
not even sufficient to afford them a living. 

Automatic machines in offices affect the white- 
collar groups, and in the cotton fields of the South 
they tend to bring the wages of blacks and whites 
closer together. Phonographs and duplicating type- 
writers are entering into competition with stenog- 
raphers, while new methods and devices in many 
offices have made the old-fashioned bookkeeper 
more or less an object of historical interest. The 
socialists who laud the benefits that would result 
from equality of income are just commencing to 

(Continued on Page 182) 
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S = By Floyd W. Parsons 


FivesTon Trucks Being Filled by a Mechanical Gravel 
This Machine is Owned by San Luis Obispo 
County, California 


Electrically Operated Movable Car Dumper. This Type 
of Dumper is Used Largely for Handling Materials on 


the Great Lakes 


A Mechanical Conveyor in a Large Packing Piant 
Showing How Boxed Goods are Transferred From One 


Floor to Another 
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him that I’ve never got out of any other man 

on earth,’’ Neva Worthington complacently 
explained to her old friend Carrie Andrews, when 
that brusque person inquired as to why in the name of 
heaven she was making a fool of herself over young David 
Ellis. ‘“‘And what’s more, if I can’t discover the secret of 
it ’ll marry him,” she languidly concluded. 

She was breakfasting in bed—an amazing condescension 
to some unusual languor, and she only smiled at Carrie’s 
disgusted rejoinder, ‘‘Oh, so you’ve coerced the poor 
infant into asking you, have you?” 

“He isn’t so young, dear thing,’’ Neva sweetly evaded. 
“T remember I was older at twenty-seven than I am now— 
oh, much.”’ 

“And saner,”’ Carrie grimly contributed, staring at the 
beautiful sleep-flushed face against her guest pillows. 
“‘T honestly think you’ve gone stark mad. And the Lord 
knows husbands are things that should be taken on at 
sane intervals.” 

Carrie’s husband—the acquisition of a very sane inter- 
val—had attained to his nineteenth year of good standing, 
and was at the moment honking hideously on his auto 
horn in the vain hope of hastening Carrie for their morning 
round of golf. 

“Well, if your example counts for anything, Carrie, I’d 
say I’m making for the highway to happiness. David’s 
as much like Jim as anyone I know.” 

“You mean he may be like Jim was fifteen years ago,” 
Carrie bluntly corrected. ‘‘I don’t think they make 
husbands like Jim any more. Listen to the idiot; he’ll 
toot that horn till he’s exhausted. If 
you’re in for another matrimonial at- 
tack, Neva, I must say I think the 
least you can do is to prey on some- 
one with at least half your experience 
to protect himself with.” 

“Carrie, lamb, why insinuate that 
I’m old? I’m not! Look at me!” 

Throwing back the light covers she 
complacently presented herself for 
inspection. Two braids of smooth 
hair fell over her shoulders like black 
satin ribbons. Carrie’s quizzical 
friendly eyes frankly took pleasure 
in the picture, but she permitted no 
flattery to touch her tongue. 

“Oh, you look well enough, con- 
ceited creature. But you’re no mira- 
cle. There’s always a last green leaf on every tree. But 
it’s a lonesome thing, and the frost gets it eventually. 
Why don’t you take good old Hunter Ripley and be done 
with it?” 

Neva yawned. ‘Don’t be tiresome, Carrie. You know 
very well how long I’d last on your nice stupid family-life 
stuff. There’s about as much thrill in Hunter as there is 
in stewed prunes.” 

Mrs. Andrews opened her mouth, but her usual quick 
words failed of exit, and the pretty woman in the bed 
laughed delightedly, her laughter teasing forth a tempest 
in Carrie’s freckled gray eyes. She sat herself down on 
the edge of the bed so vigorously that the silver on Neva’s 
breakfast tray rattled noisily, but her swift truth-arrowed 
words did not temper her guest’s emotionless, almost 
insolent gaze. 

“Neva, you’re such a worthless thing that none of us 
ever troubles much about you, but I’m going to tell you 
the truth for once, and if you want to walk out of my house 
in your nightgown you’re at perfect liberty to do so. All 
your thrill talk makes me sick. You’re always hunting 
and having thrills, like a boarding-school youngster. And 
what have they done for you? You spend your life para- 
siting around in your friends’ houses because your friends’ 
husbands reciprocate your thrills. I’ll wager this is the 
only place you visit where you’re not really the man’s 
guest, and his wife puts up with you for diplomatic reasons. 
You take, take, take—and never give a thing.” 

“Ts that how you feel about my merry years with 
Edgar?” 

The quiet question intruded itself strangely above the 
other’s louder words and the surprise of it visibly weakened 
Carrie’s morale. 

““Why—no-o, Neva, it isn’t,” she finally said, strug- 
gling to keep her voice free from the emotion that softened 
her keen gray eyes. ‘Since you mention it, that’s just 
the reason we’ve all stuck by you in your wild career 
since—since re 

“Since Edgar’s death,” said Neva quietly. 

Carrie flushed. Edgar had arranged the details of his 
own demise, arranged them with satanic forethought, 
horribly. Neva said nothing more, so Carrie again plunged 
forward with her attack of facts. 


Pie the simple reason that I get a thrill out of 
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With the Full Sun on the Flowers the Garden Was a 
Lake of Warm Fragrance, the Air Like Liquid 


“Nobody denies but that you played a good game, 
Neva, after you began it. But that isn’t the point. You 
didn’t marry Edgar because you loved him or admired 
him or believed in him. You married him for the thrill of 
capturing a man who swore he’d never marry—a man 
who had outraged, safely and boastfully, because of his 
amazing personality, every law of decent society. You 
had your thrill, and I’ll admit you paid for it. But so far 
as I can see, none of your thrills have ever been half worth 
what they cost you.” 

“Thrills, Carrie, are something one can’t be mercenary 
about,’’ Neva returned, tormentingly unruffled. ‘If 
you’d had any experience you’d never suggest it.” 

“Oh, I’m not such an old setting hen as you think I am; 
I’ll match you any day on real thrills. The little pricky- 
up-and-down-your-spine sensations that you call thrills 
wouldn’t interest honest-to-God thrillers any more than 
riding a sea lion on a merry-go-round would interest 
Woodrow Wilson.” 

There were times when Carrie Andrews’ husband para- 
phrased her name to Carry-on—times when a particularly 
determined light visited her eyes. Neva recognized that 
determined light now, and in symbol of a white flag she 
languidly waved her handkerchief. 

“Now, Carry-on, there’s no use getting out the guns like 
this. I agree to everything—I surrender—I retreat. I 
told you last night I’d wired to David; why didn’t you 
declare war then?” 

“Because I happened to know that Jeanette Starr ex- 
pected him there for the week-end, and I didn’t think 
he’d come.” 

Neva’s laughter was soft and pretty and unruffled— 
almost reflective. “I thought that it was John and Mary 
Ellis I heard talking on the veranda last night. I should 
think they’d give up trying to fasten Jeanette Starr to 
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dignity from knowing David. Now for heaven’s sake let’s 
declare an armistice, won’t you?” 

He had quickly covered her hand with his big one, and 
his armor dropped from him. 

“Oh, Neva, I do love youso! I haven’t had one happy 
day in ten years—that’s the absolute truth. It’s no won- 
der I’m getting a little ragged. Why can’t you be satisfied 
without hurting any more men?’ Why can’t you let this 
kid alone? I know a girl he’d marry—like a shot, if—if 
you were out of it.” 

Neva thrust away his hand with a small gesture of dis- 
taste, leaned back in her chair and yawned. 

“Really, between you and Carrie I’m having a most 
enlightening morning. Which girl are you concerned 
about—Jeanette Starr or Miss—ah, what is her name?— 
the interior decorator?”’ 

Yes, he was surprised that she should know of the 
interior-decorator person; she read as much with her care- 
less eyes, but there was no betrayal in those careless eyes 
of her own surprise at his-knowledge. Apparently she 
alone of all her social universe had been in ignorance of 
David’s affair with the interior decorator. 

“T’m not concerned about either of them,’’ Hunter was 
saying, watching her. ‘“‘I happen to be speaking, though, 
of Miss Brown.” 

Miss Brown. Miss Brown. 
David and Miss Brown. 

“Don’t you think, Hunter, that unless he would marry 
her—like a shot—in spite of my existence, he better not 
marry her at all?” 

“No, I don’t. The kid can’t be expected to cope with 
the power of your experience. If you looked like Carrie 
instead of—the way you do, he’d be safe enough, all right.” 

“Tt seems odd, doesn’t it, that men never develop this 
power of experience? The older they grow ——’”’ She 
left her obvious conclusion unspoken. He ignored it. 

“Tf you were sport enough to leave young Ellis alone 
for six months you’d see fast enough what he’d do—in the 
face of being disinherited, at that.” 

“Hunter, if I were to leave David alone for six months 
or for six years he wouldn’t do a bit different than you 
have done. And you’ll admit that I leave you alone, 
won’t you?”’ 

“Yes, Neva. I’m not old enough yet to be foolish 
enough to deny it. But your mind holds Ellis, and my 
heart holds me. Great difference.” 

“ce Oh? 


So that was her name. 


It Seemed to Neva That Every Corner She Had Turned in the Past Fifteen Years Had Disclosed Hunter 
Behaving in Just This Fashion 
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The statement held possibilities. He took advantage 
of her slight thoughtful pause to continue his philosophy. 

“Tf you’d leave him alone—and not want him—then, 
my dear, you’d discover the difference between his love— 
and mine.” 

There was a small silence, and the irritation to which 
she never exposed the beauty of her features or the tran- 
quillity of her soft black eyes expressed itself only in a 
slight insolent movement of her shoulders. 

“Your theory will have to go untried, Hunter, because— 
I happen to want him, you see.”’ 

“The kid’ll hate you—when he grows up.” 

“Because I’m older?” 

““Ye-es; and because your vanity makes you think you’re 
as young as he is.” 

“ Aren’t you refreshing, though? Do you realize that 
I’m exactly as many years older than David as you are 
older than I?” 

“That’s beside the question. Women are always older 
than men.” 

“That argument’s as antiquated as the cut of your 
coat. Age is altogether a matter of individuality.” 

“T’d say that it’s a matter of adaptation with you. 
You seem to think you take on the age of whatever man 
you’re with—like a chameleon.”’ 

“Then I’m not running true to form at the moment, 
Hunter. I’ve never felt old enough yet to go about giving 
impertinent advice where it isn’t wanted. And I gather 
that’s the only reason you’re spending the week-end here, 
isn’t it?” 

“No. I didn’t know about your infantile pursuits until 
last evening. I drove out with Ellis and Mary, and they 
were stewing all the way over what they’d do if David 
didn’t stop seeing this Miss Brown. Then, after they’d 
gone, Carrie and Jim began lamenting over you. Fact is, 
I came out here with the intention of freshening up my 
permanent proposal—just as you supposed.” 

“Hunter’’—her voice was hard, but her eyes were not— 
“T married a man without loving him. You knew him. 
Would you want me to do the same thing again?” 

“No!” he said, and raised himself abruptly to his feet. 
“Well, I guess it’s about time for your shepherd boy now, 
isn’t it? I’m joining Carrie and Jim at the club for lunch.” 

She gave a little laugh. “Why! How did you know I 
call him that?”’ she asked. 

“Humph! I’ve some imagination, my dear Neva, even 
if I do look like a sea lion. And I haven’t passed through 
a decade of your 
pet names for 
nothing. I was 
Achilles once my- 
self, if you re- 
member.” 

As she smiled 
up at him amused 
reminiscence 
lighted in her eyes 
like a fleck of sun- 
shine in deep dark 
pools. 

“Why, so you 
were, you dear old 
thing, you. Of 
course Achilles 
was a hunter; 
but your heel’s 
never got well 
enough for you 
to hunt any more, 
hasit? Truly, ’m 
sorry, Hunter.” 

*“Oh, never 
mind. I may 
hunt up some 
flapper, too, and 
amuse myself 
counting apple 
seeds with her. 
Oh, Neva’’— 
again his voice 
surrendered help- 
lessly to his love 
for her—‘‘oh, 
Neva, if only you 
knew yourself half 
so well as I know 
you! You ought 
to have some con- 
tentment in those 
bottomless eyes 
of yours, and a 
couple of shep- 
herd boys of your 
own.” 

She was not lis- 
tening. Her gaze 
(Continued on 
Page 65) 
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when I could hold my HAA 

eyes open, I’ve been read- 
ing by snatches that story of 
Hutchinson’s; and I’ve been wonder- 
ing if, had Rosalie been as much inter- 
ested in millinery as she was in office 
work, she would have—after a fair 
trial—continued to neglect husband 
and children for the joy of working in 
the millinery department of a great city 
store. Believe me, little Tessie Kearns, 
with your metropolitan yearnings, 
there’s a wide difference between a real 
human being working in that cozy shop 
in Simsbury and a mere number, a cog 
in the big machine. 

For several months past I myself 
have been entangled in the labyrin- 
thine and tenacious web of efficiency— 
the web that becomes more and more 
complicated as civilization and city life 
become increasingly complex. I knew, 
even when I first assumed that I was 
one of the high-class, attractive-looking 
women asked for in the Help Wanted 
Column by Fieldenheim’s for their mil- 
linery department, that I was not going 
in for something easy; but I soon found 
that I hadn’t the tiniest infant’s con- 
ception as to the ingenuity of efficiency 
experts in devising entanglements for 
the unwary feet of human ants. 

The immensity of the system that must be 
absorbed into one’s very marrow is indicated by the 
fact that the book of rules which the new employe 
receives consists of more than one hundred pages. 
On the first three days of the novice’s engagement 
she goes to school for three hours daily, and during 
the remaining hours is not allowed to make any 
sales, but just drifts about the floor of her depart- 
ment, studying stock and methods. On the three 
following days she again attends lectures for two 
hours a day, and then stands a written examination. 
I spent my evenings for several weeks in conning 
my book of rules. 

The first loop of red tape is thrown over you 
when you learn of your limitations as to dress. Your 
gown must be of solid color and in certain neutral 
shades, which are distinctly specified; as are also 
your shoes, your collars and cuffs, your hairdressing 
and even your camisoles. Spats are permitted only 
if they are of the same color as the shoes. 

There is much reason in this. If everyone were 
allowed to select her own color scheme there would 
be a glorious jumble that might make an unfortu- 
nate background for the hats and dresses we sell, besides 
shocking the sensibilities of our more temperamental cus- 
tomers most dreadfully. You who are fortunate enough 
to live in a small town do not refuse to shop at The Elite 
or The Model Store because you don’t like the self-selected 
costumes of the sales force; but put you in the hothouse 
atmosphere of Titanopolis for a while and your nerves and 
sensibilities would become so keened that you would de- 
mand a certain cireumambience and stage setting for your 
transactions, and would be more or less visibly annoyed if 
you didn’t get it. 
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Seven Bosses to Please 


MONG the first stimulating experiences of my job was 
that of discovering a new boss every day. This con- 
tinued until I had catalogued seven, any one of whom was 
apt to countermand orders given by the others. The all- 
highest of our immediate superiors was the merchandise 
manager, who had entire charge of all the millinery and other 
departments on our floor of the building. Next below him 
came the floor superintendent, only one of whose duties I 
was ever able to discover, which was that of passing judg- 
ment on all checks offered us of more than twenty-five dol- 
lars—and I am certain that he took a chance on not a few 
of them. Next in rank came the millinery buyer, Miss 
Shanklin, who was the real head of our department, and 
her assistant, Mrs. Krall. Next came two section man- 
agers, Messrs. Johnson and Smithson; and lastly our floor 
manager, Mrs. Motz, who was in charge of the moderate- 
priced hats only. Above us, and separated as by a great 
gulf, was the Salon, where higher-priced headwear was 
purveyed; and below us were the untrimmed hats. 
If I suggested to Mrs. Motz in the morning “‘Suppose I 
dress my case with sport hats today—those new greens 
and browns,” and she replied ‘“‘Good idea; go to it!” 


MAT: 


Having Completed My Buying I Went Down to Another Desk on the First Floor, 
Where I Waited Until My Discounts Were Computed 


Thad no assurance that just about the time I’d got the case 
all arranged Miss Shanklin wouldn’t come along—perhaps 
in one of her tantrums—and say “Ridiculous! Take all 
those hats out of there at once!” 

Miss Shanklin is one of the handsomest women and one 
of the most tasteful dressers that I have ever seen; and 
when at her best she can be one of the most charming; in 
other words, like the notorious little girl, when she is good 
she is very good, indeed; but—you know the rest of it. 

She has a vast contempt for anyone not of metropolitan 
birth or experience. I’ve sometimes wondered whether if 
her own past were probed some disgusting fact wouldn’t 
be brought to light, such as that she herself had been born 
in, say, Rainy Butte, North Dakota. You never can tell; 
but the exposure wouldn’t change her attitude, even at 
that. She soon discovered that I had not been in the city 
very long, but had come from a smaller town; and I 
believe she decided at once that I’d never make the grade. 

On my second day in the store one of the girls called me 
and said, “‘Miss Shanklin wants you—over there,” 
pointing. 

You see, she was impressing me with her power by 
making me walk across the floor to her, instead of coming 
to me. She stood eying me with huge disdain as I ap- 
proached. 

““You’re from the country, aren’t you?” she asked. 

“Well, I’ve been in Titanopolis two years,”’ I replied. 
“T came here from Mechanicsport.” 

I was rather proud of that little city of a hundred thou- 
sand too; but I could see that in her ears the name became 
as a byword and a hissing. 

“Take that pencil out of your hair!’’ she commanded. 

The pencil in question was about two inches in length. 
I had no pocket, and as yet no salesbook in which to carry 
it; and I was scheduled to attend a lecture in a few 
minutes, where I would have to take notes, so I couldn’t 
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“Why Do We Live? Tell Me That, Old Uncle. 


“That Curtain Moved!t”’ 


TLLUSTRATED ae OUND: 


agency procure him seats for a current attraction of the 
same type. The advantages of this sample system, with 
its elimination of acute suffering as well as waste of time 
and money, are incalculable. Especially to you, Mister Out- 
of-town Theatergoer! Don’t spend your life regretting the 
plays you saw in New York that you didn’t like. Find 
out what you do like—and insist on seeing something 
just as good. In other words, don’t wait until the curtain 
rises to take the advice of the fire commissioners— choose 
your exit now! 


CLASS I—THE RUSSIAN PLAY 


[Note: The first—and the essential—thing to remember 
about Russian drama is that, like Christmas presents, it is 
not so much the plays themselves as the spirit in which 
they are given. 

Of late, tremendous strides have been made in the New 
York productions of Russian plays. Heretofore they 
have been given in English translations, which were very 
difficult to understand, but this season they are being 
given in the original Russian, which no one even tries to— 
thus making it decidedly easier all around. We will print 
merely the English translation, bidding the reader bear in 
mind that the original will not sound much worse, although 
a little louder and gruntier. However, some of the noises 
are quite amusing.] 


Watts: 
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What Excuse is There for Us?’ 
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‘allk—Domn’t Rum! poy Katharine Dayton 


THE SECOND COUSINS 
By Maxim Chokedov 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 


| MASHA, @ woman. 

In1iopoR MomporskI, her husband. 

MIKHAIL USPENSKAYA, their uncle. 

RUBLE, an old man. 

Pocrom, his nephew by a former marriage. 

ANDREI GLOMPSTCH, @ middle-aged man. 

OuaA, his wife. 

ELLA AMBUZHALOFF, their bridesmaid. 

OPL Utszcu, a night watchman. 

TRAMPS, REPORTERS, MOTORMEN and 
others 


Act I 


[Night in. the corner of a cellar in a 
Moscow glue factory. MASHA, HASHA 
and CASAWBA, drunk and wrapped 
in filthy droshkies, are lying on dirty 
beds of caviar. Their dressing is 
authentically Russian. They are all 
coughing. 

MASHA has measles, and the others flat 
feet. IVAN enters. 

IvAN: Ho! Swine! 

MASHA (with ready Slav wit): You’re 
another! 

OLGA (entering): Eh? What’s that? 

IVAN: I called them swine! 

MAsHA, HASHA and CASAWBA: 
swine—the dog! 

KopeEck (entering): What are you, 
then? What is man? 

A PILGRIM (entering): Man is truth! 

[All cross themselves and cough. 
POPOVER (an idiot, entering): So goes the world, com- 

rades! (Sings): 

Ho! Litile Flea! 
Yip-i-addy-i-ay-i-ay! 

Knowst thou the Terrible Czar 
Comst to bring tears and death. 
Hi! Little Flea-Mother! 
Yip-i-addy-i-ay-i-ay! 


Ay 


GIORIOVITCH (entering): Why do we live? Tell me that, 
old uncle. What excuse is there for us? 
ALL (coughing despairingly): Aye—why—why—why? 


CURTAIN 


Lack of space prevents our giving the four other acts of 
this moving drama of souls struggling in darkness, but each 
one is practically a repetition of Act I except that war, 
peace, capital, labor, the advantages of a high-school edu- 
cation and modern plumbing are discussed in the sensa- 
tional Act III, and several of the characters—though it is 
difficult to distinguish just which ones—hang themselves 
at the very end of Act V. 

The correct reactions of the right sort of 
audience should be that, say what you will, gp 
these Russians are simply marvelous; and of 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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At the Thunder of His Voice the Bay Horses Plunged Forward Nobly, and Dug Hoofs Into the Grass. 
vi 


“‘Oh, I’ve got the mumps, the chicken pock, 
The measles and lumbaga, 
The influenzy, the outfluenzy, 
And the ticka-de-hollaroo!”’ 


ARBARA, on her way home from a three-mile errand, 
B paused and wheeled about to listen. She stood where 

two roads parted. Whoever it was advancing down 
Pagan’s Fork toward the river road, he bore his sufferings 
joyfully and turned them into song. His voice, clear and 
deep, rose with a hearty ringing note behind the dark 
roadside firs and cedars: 


“Oh, I’ve got the jumps, the doleful dumps, 
The gout and Parson Quinzy AY 


“Hallo!” he cried, bursting into view. ‘‘Hallo! How 
are ye?”’ 

He was a huge old man—six feet and a half tall, in girth 
like an ox—with bare snow-white head glistening in the 
morning sun, a crinkly snow-white beard that lay spread 
upon his chest, a jovial face and bright blue eyes set all 
about with the funniest of wrinkles. He came down at a 
marching gait, springy and youthful. On his right shoulder 
he carried a brand-new broom, which he kept twirling 
like a toy windmill. 

“Hallo, girl!’”’ he boomed. 

Barbara pinched the sides of her skirt and ducked in a 
curtsy. 

“Good morning, sir!” 

The white-haired giant hung over her mountainlike in 
the road, standing close, with feet braced apart. She felt 
glad that his broom was not a club. 

“‘How’s your own health, my dear? Ever have the hen 
flew endways?”’ 

‘No, sir,’”’ replied Barbara faintly. 

“Nor the ticka-de-hollaroo neither?” 


Stealing a look upward, she found the giant’s blue eyes 
were laughing slyly at her, and so were all his wrinkles. 
Something in them or in his big singing voice drove all her 
fear away. 

“No,” she answered. 
much, sir.’’ 

To her surprise he threw back his head and, tilting his 
broad white beard toward the fir tops and the sky, sent up 
a kind of bellow. 

““Me!”’ he shouted; then staring down again, quite sol- 
emn, “‘ Well, no, dear,” he said. ‘“‘Least not in sunshiny 
weather like today, that would make a swamp angel lick 
his chops or a bobeat purr. No, thank ye, I don’t suffer no 
real pangs; that is, not worth callin’ my neighbors in to 
set up nights. You wait, I’ll show ye. Ever see any sick 
man do Jim Crow?” 

Broom in hand, he gave a monstrous jumping-jack leap 
into the air, then another and another, cracking his boot 
heels loudly each time, crossing the road back and forth, 
now laughing, now singing a quiet little accompaniment, 
while dust laid by the last night’s dew sprang round him 
in a cloud and left a mazy pattern of white footprints 
beaten on the road. 

“Takes a limber-toed nigger for to jump Jim Crow!”’ 
he sang, and, ending with a double whack, balanced the 
new broom on his nose. 

Barbara stood lost in worship. 

“Well, there!”” exclaimed her strange friend. 
a fool I be!” 

Coming to rest, he shouldered the broom again and 
saluted her. 

“The fault of such a morning ’tis, dear, so fine and 
bright it warms through the legs of a man, to make him 
cut up rusties. Three score year and five are my age, 
ducky, and three hunderdweight o’ mortal clay; if by 


“T—I hope it doesn’t ache you 


“What 


He Pulled Behind Them 


reason of stren’th they be four set 
won’t become too dignified for né 
Why, bless your swarty little face, 1 
twice older than you.” 
Barbara now saw that he wore sm 
with horn buttons, and long boot 
He did not act or talk like’a far 
“Where ye bound?” he asked. | 
“Up river,” she said. ‘Up home 
He looked at her more closely fre 
“Q-ho!”’ he chuckled. ‘Your 
by law to Barn-Owl Bion the hi 
thidder in fellowship, then. I’m g 
out the Lord’s house. This is my! 
into the hill of the Lord?” ; 
He presented arms with the 
though it had been symbolic; 
knee and caught it between # 
shouldered it like an ax and mare 
alongside, taking great joy in h 
had gone a dozen paces the gia’ 
“‘Look!’’ he commanded, poi 
in the trees. ‘Look how myro’d 
The river highway merely d 
them, and broke off against a dat 
but on the right Pagan’s Fork 
inland, from southwesterly dov 
curves. Every curve meant sp 
pointed evergreens from a not 
“More like three leaps of a gi 
speaker thoughtfully; “more li 
swaller than a plain ro’d for wagol 
He looked again slowly at Barbar! 
“How d’ye feel?” he asked. “W 
hefty frameworks of the world reari? 
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: stant again’ the heaven, how does that 
+ of little, or big and swellin’ grand?”’ 
e the scene, was too much for her; 
} gazed, she grew lonely; therefore she 
answer. 
j Awful small and—little.” 
» her by the hand. 
»,” said he gruffly, turning away. 


winding corridor of a fir wood, where 
scool and deep through shadow, now 
ard, in short wavy contours. Balsam 
ong this journey, with now and then 
jherbs, grass and flowers drawn from 
ug. Ferns closed in, bent with dew, 
Lsun caught them like hedges of silver. 
{|, dark and peaceful. Uphill, magenta 
itter-and-egg or the brave Spanish 
). peeped once or twice through ever- 
‘Imost lonely, shy, musical bird sang 
jyPeabody, Peabody!”’ 
nearer walked along silent, in a rolling 


, pods!” he cried all at once. ‘‘Old gype 
But I dote on ’em and gloat on ’em.” 

» a word to that. 

s\\e river,’ she gossiped, ‘‘shining way 
vots of trees!” 
'; for at their right hand glimpses of 
‘arkled through the pine and spruce 
jepping in twilight, half green, half 
aggy shore. 

th old giant. “‘Ah, jesso! I pity them 

-¢nprehend it.”’ 
indom, they climbed forth into warm 

mn end of Boxberry Hill. Here stood 
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a little white wooden church with a dumpy spire, over- 
looking farm lands and the chain lakes of the blue river 
that stretched away toward the head of the tide. 

**Mornin’ is young,” said the man, “‘for look, the snake 
spit ain’t failed off the flowers.” 

Indeed, as they went toward the church, Barbara saw 
that under the daisy tops clung balls of white froth, not 
yet melted by the sun. 

“Come along in with me, dear. Le’s go sweep out the 
house of the Lord. Them that has clean hands, that has 
not lifted up their soul unto vanity Ho-hum-a-day! 
You hain’t ever done so.” 

He drew from his pocket a big iron key with which he 
unlocked the church door. 

“Walk in. You and me, seeing we’re both in our child- 
hood together, fust and last, maybe we'll git us some 
grace.” 

The church, inside, was dark and chilly and full of a 
queer Sabbath odor somewhat like the smell of black 
cloth. Barbara went by force of habit to Bion Savory’s 
pew. While she sat thinking how strange it was to be 
there on a week day, her companion flung up. windows, 
opened shutters, let in broad bars of sunlight and began to 
ply his broom. Along the aisles, under the very jaws of the 
pulpit, he sang and whistled at his work: 


“But oh to see the devil go home 
With all the whigs afore him!” 


So cheerful became the church, so transformed by the 
sunlight, the spruce-wood breeze, and this funny white- 
bearded singer of jig songs, that Barbara felt altogether at 
home. A certain question long had puzzled her. Now was 
the time for asking it. 

“Oh, mister!”’ she called. 

The unknown giant stopped and with his brown paw 
made a friendly gesture across the ranks of pews. 
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“When you want me, call Captain Barzy,” he said. 
“Barzillai is my name. ’Twould signify the Iron o’ the 
Lord. Wish I was too. Goon. What’s trouble?” 

Barbara looked down at her dusty boots on the Savory 
hassock. The question was a delicate one to put. 

“Why,” she stammered, ‘“‘I don’t know, but—you said, 
outdoor—what is a child o’ grace?”’ 

Captain Barzy faced this poser like a man. He did not 
smile, neither made a solemn countenance, but leaned his 
elbow on a window ledge and spoke directly. 

“A child of grace? You’re one. I’m another. We’re all 
childern, or ought to be. Send us marcy to keep so.” 

**Amen!”’ groaned a sad voice. 

They both turned. In the doorway stood a lean form, or 
shadow, a man drooping, with head bent, and clasping a 
black felt hat against his bosom. They were caught. 
Parson Belden himself had found them talking and 
whistling before the face of his pulpit. 

““Amen!”’ he repeated as he came toward them through 
the vesttbule. “‘I heard a child inquiring.” 

“Mornin’, parson,’”’ said Captain Barzy, who fell to 
work with his broom again. “‘ How are ye?” 

Mr. Belden gave-him a soft answer and slid into the 
next pew ahead of Barbara’s. 

“Let me instruct you, my child.” He slewed about side- 
wise, crossed his legs and began. 

Barbara got little good from the instruction. Mr. Belden, 
a youth who seemed old even to her elders, had a gentle, 
eager way of talking which troubled her at long range on 
Sunday, and now over the back of a pew frightened her. 
So did his clean, flushed face and burning gray eyes. Soul- 
piercing words flew round her in a shower. She trembled. 

““While we do not know all things,” he urged, “‘yet, 
nevertheless, some things are known by us. Though our 
sins be as crimson, they may be washed 2 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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a dollar, the range stuff—studs, mares, colts—ran ° 
almost entirely unbranded. Broken stock was kept, 
but they weren’t worth much either, far as money was 
concerned. They strayed everywhere and picked their 
own range, winter or summer. Once in a while some 
Indian would catch a fresh horse to break for his own 
use. Outside of that, the horses of the plains weren’t 
bothered much of any. They got wild—wild as antelopes. 
What was left of the mustang strain that was running 
free was picked up again in the better- 
blooded wild horse and scattered ;from 
Sonora, Mexico, through the Buckskin 
Mountains in Northern Arizona and up « 
into the Nevada deserts. 

There was a ttme when you could 
count them by hundreds, and it would 
seem as if the whole side 
of a mountain was moy- 
ing, so covered was it with 
broomtails and so uniform 
was their movement. 
Sometimes they’d get 
started by some rider and 
bunch up that way till 
there’d be four or five hun- 
dred in the herd. There 
are big valleys in the wild- 
horse countries—some a couple of hundred miles long 
and fifteen or so wide, going north and south, and 
flanked on both sides with steep, rough juniper and 
pifion-covered hills. These valleys used to be dotted 
with bunches of fuzztails, or wild horses. 

Considered worthless at that time, they enjoyed 
their freedom for years until the migration of the 
farmer to the West started a demand for horses. In the 
East, too, a market sprang up, with the result that the 
boys around the cow camps started buying whale line. The 
rope was used in forty-foot lengths, with one end slipped 
through the fork of the saddle and tied fast to the horn, 
the other end swinging a twelve-foot loop. 


¥{ acct ago, when a horse’s hide wasn’t worth even 


Getting Wise to Human Wiles 


HE fuzztails were easily enough caught at first. They 
could be hazed into almost any kind of trap. But un- 
less you were satisfied with some old mare or jug-headed 
yearling, you sure had to be mounted for roping a good 
one. Besides, roping was too slow. Generally you had to 
use relays of fresh horses and it was mighty hard on good 
saddle stock. Then the blind trap was brought into the 
game, and that’s where Mister Wild Horse started using 
judgment. A trap was made either of cottonwood poles or 
of woven wire averaging eight feet high and fixed up with 
junipers to look as if it weren’t there. There were two 
corrals and wings stretching out sometimes a mile long on 
both sides of the main gate. It’d take a month or so for 
six of us to build such a trap, but when it was done it’d 
fool any human. 
I remember that occasionally strangers going through 
the hills would get caught in our traps while following a 
trail and didn’t know it till they were right up against the 


He Did Just What I Expected, Giving the Prettiest Exhibition 
of Bucking I Ever Saw 
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The Wild Horse is Always Ready to Go a Long Way, Spring, 


Summer, Fail or Winter 


corral gate. I used often to think it’d be a humdinger of a 
place to run a horse thief into; he’d sure have to hoof it 
from there on, ’cause no horse could go through it. 

The wild horses were thinning down in numbers and 
they were getting so they wouldn’t run at every small scare. 
They began to save their legs and hoofs for a pinch. I 
remember when they would run thirty miles at just seeing 
some rider, not interested in ponies at all, passing through 
the valley. They got over running without reason and 
made sure that a rider was after them and meant business 
before they’d start. Even then they’d only keep a safe 
distance ahead; if the rider stopped or turned they’d 
gradually do the same and go on feeding. 

They grew wiser right along to the ways of the human. 
They kept shy of the timbered hills where traps were 
known to be and grazed in the valleys where they could 
see ahead what they were running into in case running was 
necessary. We went to relaying on them on the flats and 
once in a while we’d get a bunch to work the way we 
wanted and head them into the hills. If we crowded them 
too much they’d split and go in all directions. We had to 
use our heads, ’cause the fuzztail sure used his. They had 
no rest in the valleys or mountains. They’d leave their 
home range to go to another only to get chased back. 

Every cow-puncher with a string of his own ponies 
was soon running mustangs, cow-punching being too slow. 
Some were good at it and others only educated the mus- 
tang and made him harder to 
catch. A trap with a spring 
and a rope buried was in- 
vented for use on trails. When 
it was set off the rope’d fly up, 
circle a leg and draw tight. 
The other end of the rope was 
fastened to alog. A trapped 
mustang would tear up the 
scenery a heap at first and 
then settle down to dragging 
that log far as he could, leav- 
ing a trail easily followed and 
seldom more than four miles 
or so in length. This sort of 
trap caught some horses, but 
generally they were old mares, 
the leaders of the bunch. The 
fuzztail got wise to this snare 
and as there were cattle on the 
same range he’d use them as 
leaders. He’d follow the cat- 
tle as they started to water. 
If a trap caught anything, it 
was usually a steer that 
dragged the log. The leading 
horse would look back and 
nicker, seeing if her foals were 
all present and accounted for. 
And they would be. 
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He Gave Us a Farewell Whistle Before Pru 


Once while looking over the prospe 
site, my outfit had stirred up a bunel 
and there to see which way they’d run, 
been about three hundred head a few 
covering the country at a stiff trot, 
and watched where they would nat 
crowding. 

More than two-thirds of them went 
called Devil’s Gate—a dandy natura’ 
trap. We set to work there and th 
strong in record time 
had a good rest and 
grain and they were; 
mere sight of a bunch 
them walk on two leg 

Meanwhile I’d bee 
stud up on top of ab 
of the; 


figure 
to eleven hundred. He w 
at that we decided to run 


ing of the first run to ourn 
breakfast, our horses were 
fed and we were riding out 
It was fifteen miles to thet 
to scatter from camp, hazing in wild on 
With another rider I headed on stre| 
We took our places close to the wings! 
mustangs in and to keep them fron 
before they got there—a ticklish job.| 
horses and hidden behind a knoll, one 


No Place for a Nervou 


OMEHOW when I think of it now, J 
for the man that has never run mi 
who likes excitement of the right kind} 
his heart’s content upon looking back oy} 
around peaks on the mountain tops, wl 
depth, one right behind the other, ecé 
Every one of them on the trail and ey; 
flesh represented. And all a-coming in) 
know how many: heartbeats I lost or f 
afraid those mustangs would hear the tl 
shirt, for the leaders passed on the tra‘ 
where I was hidden. The rest followeis 
picious sign, but we had taken good ca’ 
be none. The drags went past and I gc 
ing in behind. The boys caught up witl 
mustangs knew it they were free no lg 
which they couldn’t see, was hard on ta 
quite a few, but they gradually quit hin 
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Pride, Out of Sight 
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y to anybody 
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3 hitting it up half a mile or so ahead. 
r¢y and I’d already picked as a saddle 
d, cocking-legged sorrel stud up in the 
7\re as good as caught, for a quarter of 
ele wings. Then on that ridge at the 
ah familiar paint stud, appearing all 
idail up, he’s coming down and heading 
orig at every jump. 


e ne for the Fuzztails 


S| the wing tries to turn him back, but 
a ance. That paint knows just where 
vi; to do, and nothing but a trap fence 
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ali keeps on straight for the 
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For Two Miles in Depth, One Right Behind the Other, Come the Wild 


horse for the left flank of the herd. There were three of 
us trying to check the stampede and, even though we knew 
there was no use, we certainly rode and tried. We got there 
ahead of the paint, nowrunning straightfor us with the rest 
of the herd right in his dust. With our ropes over our heads 
we tried to faze them by yelling and whooping, but they kept 
coming and split on all sides of us. Two ropes sang out and 
settled over the paint’s head with him going downhill full 
speed. The whale lines stretched out like a fence, tons of 
horseflesh hitting them, two pounds to the ounce. It was 
against our judgment, but we were mad. My saddle was 
jerked off my horse and I went sailing with it to Mother 
Earth, where I saw more horses’ legs at one sitting, so to 
speak, than ever before in my life. The other rope broke 
and away goes the paint, bucking down the pinnacle and 
dragging my saddle and another piece of rope along with 
him. The horse I was riding joined the wild bunch, too, 
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and when I calculated my losses I 
was short anew rope, asixty-dollar 
saddle, a horse and even my six- 
shooter, which had taken a squat- 
ter’s right in some badger hole; 
anyhow, I couldn’t find it. We 
had many reasons to get the paint 
now. He’d turn every bunch we’d 
bring. He knew where the trap 
was and he’d give us away every 
chance he got. 

I rode to camp back of one of 
the boys and the next morning I 
made as a substitute saddle a relay 
rigging consisting of two stirrups, 
a strap and a.blanket. It took 
thirty-five pounds’ weight off my 
horse. We were all riding our tops 
that morning and I knew if we got 
sight of Mister Paint he was a 
gone gosling. 


A Complete Loss 


ROM asummit we sighted out 

on the flat. I took first turn 
and sashayed him for a good fifteen 
miles. Then one of the boys re- 
lieved me and took him on. When 
I saw the paint again the fourth 
man was at him; he’d covered a 
good sixty miles in mighty fast 
time. I could see he was going on 
his nerve, but he had plenty of it. 
The fifth man jumped him, and 
after a quarter-mile run on a fresh 
horse the paint was his. There was 
no trace of my saddle with him; 
my rope must have broken at the 
hondoo. An unraveled piece of the 
other rope still hung to his neck. 

We sure took good care of that boy so he wouldn’t get 
away. We put him in the trap he’d watched us build, 
leaving him there overnight to think things over. In the 
morning we found him stretched out with a broken neck. 
Unfortunately he had hit the corral a little too hard. 

Everything went well during the next circle we made till 
we got to that spot where the paint had spoiled things. It 
seemed as if there were a couple of fuzztails from the first 
bunch that remembered the turning point. Two of them 
took the lead away from our trap, at any rate, and we lost 
the bunch. It got us on edge to see such a promising trap 
site result in such disappointment. 

We ran two weeks and had caught forty head more 
when one day lightning struck and burnt a juniper down 
right in the main gate. That cooked our goose. You 
couldn’t get a mustang within a mile of it. 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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My Saddle Was Jerked Off My Horse and 
I Went Sailing With it to Mother Earth 
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etry, and then a study period. During this she 

received a message that Miss Barton wished to 
speak to her. Such a message was not necessarily 
alarming; as chair- 
man of the self-gov- 
ernment committee 
she was consulted on 
many school prob- 
lems. It was known 
that Miss Barton re- 
lied more on her 
judgment than on 
that of the senior 
president. Still, with 
a poor classroom rec- 
ord for the past week, 
and that unlicensed 
hour and a half on 
the infirmary steps, 
Lita did feel a trifle 
nervous; not that she 
could care very much 
about such minor 
matters. And then 
there was Matthew 
and the flivver 

The head mistress 
was sitting at her 
desk in her study, 
with its latticed win- 
dows and the etch- 
ings of English 
cathedrals on the 
walls. Her head was 
slightly on one side, 
which meant, ac- 
cording to school 
lore, that she was go- 
ing to be particularly 
airy. She was. 

“Oh, well, come, 
my dear Lita,” she 
said. “This isreally 
going rather far—a 
bit thick, as our little 
English friend would 
say.” 

“But what is it, 
Miss Barton?” Lita 
breathed, with all the 
pearly innocence of 
young guilt. 

“Oh, dear, dear!”’ 
said Miss Barton. 
“So we have nothing 
on our conscience!”’ 

“T have a great 
many things,” said 
Lita quietly. She 
knew just how to talk 
to her chief—if that 
would do any good. 

“One asks oneself whether girls are worth educating at 
all if this is the way the more intelligent ones expend their 
time and energy.’’ And Miss Barton handed Lita the 
crumpled but familiar letter to Valentine. ‘I’ve had a 
sharp note from your father this morning, and I must say 
I don’t blame him—really I don’t. The grammar would be 
a sufficient humiliation to any school, even if the letter 
were addressed to your grandmother. And I may tell you 
that five different photographs of Mr. Valentine have been 
discovered hidden about your room—most ingeniously, itis 
true, but quite against our rules. Really, it’s a question 
whether the school can keep on if this sort of thing is 
general.” 

Lita listened in what appeared to be the most respectful 
silence. Her relief was intense. Also she was trying to 
remember what Miss Barton said word for word so as to 
repeat it to Aurelia, to whom, after all, it justly belonged. 
Aurelia did a wonderful imitation of the head mistress, and 
could make use of every phrase; she was always on the 
lookout for material. 

Lita was dismissed with a warning that she was to be 
kept in bounds until the holidays, and all her mail, out- 
going and incoming, would be watched. This was rather 
serious, as Dacer had distinctly intimated that he intended 
to write. Still, a way could probably be found She 
would speak to Aurelia about it. 

She did not see Aurelia until the late afternoon. Dacer, 
as she expected, had gone; but he had left a message for 
her, Aurelia said—a very particular message. 


I: MEDIATELY after breakfast Lita had geom- 


“You are Miss Hazlitt, and Very Like’ Your Picture. 
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With what extraordinary rapidity does the human im- 
agination function! Between the time Aurelia announced 
the fact that a message existed and the giving of the 
message, Lita had time to envisage half a dozen possibili- 
ties, from the announcement of his immediate return to an 
offer of marriage. 

The message was this: “He said to tell you that he had 
no idea you were so fond of the stage, or he would have 
behaved very differently. Do you understand what that 
means?—for I don’t.” 

It meant, of course, that Miss Barton had told him about 
Valentine; had possibly even shown him the letter. It was 
just the sort of thing that she might do. Lita could almost 
hear her describing the comic complications of a head 
mistress’ life: “This note, for instance, discovered in the 
pocket of one of my best girls; not even English; that 
hurts us most.” 

Why did Aurelia do such silly things—write such silly 
letters? Then, her sense of justice reasserting itself, she 
admitted it was not her friend’s fault that the authorship 
of the letter had been mistaken. She was conscious of a 
physical nausea at the idea that Dacer was going about in 
the belief that she, Lita Hazlitt, had written thus to 
another man. 

In the first few minutes she sketched an explanatory 
letter to him, and then remembered that her mail—in and 
out—was watched. That wouldn’t do. In fact, there was 
nothing to do but to wait for two interminable weeks to 
pass and bring the Friday of the Easter holiday. Once in 
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I Shoutd Know You Anywhere"’ 


the same town with him, she 
to her. There was nothing a 

the recollection of a large han 
that memory was beginning t; 


of Lita’s parents must see Valenti 
that, however silly and forthputting! 
she was not without conventional p} 
this was her father’s duty; but since 
complete failures, all the disagreeablit 
devolved inevitably on mothers. Afi 
on the train the Sunday before, she} 
taken the powder he gave her and ? 
night; and when she waked the next 
her duty clearly—to interview Valen 
duty which implied a reproof to her 

She looked for Valentine’s name 1 
but of course he was not there. TI 
theater where he was acting, and the 
his address, but said a letter di ec 
reach him. Mrs. Hazlitt was in n¢ 
mail’s delays, and telegraphed him ’ 
that she should see him for a few m 
place convenient to him, and sign 
comfortable conviction that all New 
Alita Hazlitt was. ye. 

Now Valentine, like most people f 
career, was utterly uninterested im 
life; he hardly ever opened his mail, 
grams; and if, by mistake, he did ™ 
ment, he always told his secretary |" 
and break it. In the ordinary ©” 
Hazlitt’s telegram would have been o 
room, and would have lain about {ca 


le to someone who might know, 
| Alita Hazlitt?’’ And then it*would 
d would eventually have been 
e theater ash can. 
Valentine had always cherished a 
‘y scene in Romeo and Juliet before 
wr a round-necked doublet; and a 
yof which Mrs. Hazlitt was a most 
} made a suggestion that Valentine 
41a benefit they were about to give. 
“ring her name on the letterhead of 
at the conclusion that she had been 
rangement. 
three or four days went by before 
4am by calling her up on the tele- 
ringed that he was to come and see 


sie time approached. She kept say- 

ad no idea how to deal with people 
»| for a woman alone; but she was 
», She had become rather tearful by 
announced. She waited a moment 
nbeeame even more unnerved in the 


». she found him standing by one of 
2, She saw with a distinct pang that 
r|an off the stage than on, with his 
dirrepressibly thick, furrowed light 
kack into place as she entered, with 
jok lover. 
first edition of Trivia,” he said. 
| 
Jd thought up a greeting which was 
lympossible, was obliged to make a 
. he had never opened her edition of 
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Gay, which she had inherited from her grandfather, and 
had never suspected it of being a first. 

She said, “Oh, do you go in for first editions?” 

“Not any more,” answered Valentine. “I’ve become 
more interested in autographs and association books. 
I have a wonderful letter of Gay’s from—from—oh, you 
know, where he was staying when he wrote the Beggar’s 
Opera—that duke’s place—well, it will come to me.” 

But it never did come to him—not, at least, until he 
went home and looked it up—because, glancing at his 
hostess, he saw in those anxious, dark-fringed eyes that 
she wasn’t a bit interested in his Gay letter; and so, with 
the tact that all artists possess if they will only use it, h= 
said gently, “But it wasn’t about autographs that you 
wanted to see me, was it? It’s about your benefit.” 

“The benefit?” 

“No? Well, what is it then?’ 

“Oh, I hoped you would understand without my being 
obliged to dot all the 7’s.” 

She said this with a great deal of meaning. Leaning 
forward on her elbow, in her mauve and silver tea gown, 
behind her silver tea tray, she looked very charming. 
Valentine thought that he had never known a woman who 
combined such perfection of appointments with such 
simplicity of manner. He had a strong instinct for the 
best in any art. It struck him that for a certain sort of 
thing this was the best. 

She went on: ‘Perhaps you will think I should not have 
sent for you; but what could I do? Iamso alone. My 
husband and I, as you perhaps know, are divorced.” 

Valentine achieved just the right sort of murmur at this, 
indicating that he personally could not regret the fact, but 
found it of intense interest. 

Mrs. Hazlitt hurried on: “I feel I must apologize for my 
silly child—so vulgar and absurd, though I suppose girls 
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must think they’re in love—not that I mean it’s absurd to 
think—I mean in your case it’s natural enough—your last 
play—so romantic, dear Mr. Valentine—only, would you 
mind telling me just how it was you brought my daughter 
home a week ago Friday?” 

Valentine emerged from this like a dog from the surf; 
successive waves had passed over him without his having 
had any idea what it meant. 

“T don’t think I have the pleasure of knowing your 
daughter,’’ he said. 

“Ah, not by name!’’ 

She was ready for him there. She rose, and taking a 
silver-framed photograph from the table she thrust it into 
his hands. 

He studied it and said politely, ‘‘What a charming little 
‘ace! How like you, if I may say so!” 

“Don’t you recognize it? Hasn’t she sent it to you? 
Hasn’t she written you letters?” 

“Possibly,” said Valentine; and he added apologetically, 
“You know, I can’t read all my letters. The telegrams I do 
try to manage, although ——” 

Mrs. Hazlitt could not pretend to be interested in how 
Valentine managed his telegrams. 

“You mean you didn’t bring Lita home last Friday—a 
week ago?’’ she said, and her eyes began to get large. 

Valentine leaned back and looked at the ceiling, stamped 
one foot slightly on the floor and crossed the other leg over 
it. This seemed to help him to think, for almost immedi- 
ately he said: 

“We were putting in our new villain’; and when he 
saw that Mrs. Hazlitt did not grasp the information, he 
added, ‘‘ We were rehearsing all that afternoon.” 

Of course, she told him the whole story, and heard in 
return many interesting and surprising incidents of a 
popular actor’s life. He was extremely interesting and 
sympathetic; so different from what she had expected— 
delightful. She felt she had made a real friend. In fact, 
she had promised to have tea with him at his apartment 
the following Thursday. She was so glad he had not said 
Friday. Lita would be back for her holidays on Friday, 
and somehow it would be hard to explain after all she had 
said against actors; though, of course, Lita herself would 
be called on to explain how she had allowed—and who was 
the man who had brought her home? Thursday would be 
safe, though; and she did want to meet this new Spanish 
actress Doria for whom the party was given. Valentine 
had assumed that Mrs. Hazlitt spoke Spanish, and when 
she insisted that she did not he was perfectly tactful. His 
own, he said, was getting rusty; but Doria was all right in 
French. He said he would come for her himself on Thurs- 
day. She thought that very kind. 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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The Taxpayers’ Outlook 


R. HARDING’S guarded utterances in respect to 

the possibility of lower taxes, coupled with Secre- 
tary Mellon’s recommendation that the maximum surtax 
be lowered to 25 per cent, holds out a cheerful but rather 
puny hope that the burdens under which the country 
labors may, within the next year or two, be somewhat 
lightened. We see no reason, however, why the average 
taxpayer should be unduly elated, or why he should as- 
sume that his tax troubles are likely to cure themselves in 
the near future. 

There are two major considerations that induce govern- 
ments to lower rates of taxation; and, if we leave out of 
the reckoning motives traceable to political expediency, 
there are only two. The first of these considerations is the 
conviction that a lower rate will result in a greater yield 
than the old rate that it is to supersede. Such a change 
of basis is an acknowledgment that the imposition of the 
rate to be scaled down was a blunder, in that it was higher 
than the traffic would bear. More cash with less grum- 
bling is a bright lure to any finance minister. 

The second and much the rarer and more reassuring 
state of affairs that leads to a lowering of taxes is the de- 
liberate intention of collecting a smaller total. This motive 
is predicated upon the belief that government is spending 
too much money; that it can and will get along on less; 
that the burden resting upon its citizens should not be 
merely eased or shifted, but actually lightened. When 
convinced that this is the ruling consideration, taxpayers 
can take heart again. 

It should not, during the present year, be held to the 
discredit of the Harding Administration if it seemingly 
intends to be governed by the first of these motives rather 
than by the second. No belligerent country is yet out of 
the woods. No government can afford to be caught with- 
out funds with which to carry on. Caution must be the 
order of the day. Government must grope toward day- 
light rather than run toward it. Until daylight appears at 
the end of the tunnel, and the necessity of groping warily 
is past, it is futile to expect lower taxes based upon smaller 
total requirements. 

If the optimistic forecasts and predictions of the con- 
servative element of the Republican Party are somewhat 
chill and scant, they are far more reassuring than the 
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avowed program of the radical wing of the same party. 
Mr. Frear, of Wisconsin, speaking for the so-called Pro- 
gressive group in the House, has enumerated a litter of 
proposed measures that must have been hailed with delight 
by every radical in the country. These proposals, which 
include restoration of the discarded excess-profits tax, a 
retroactive tax on undivided profits, heavier inheritance 
taxes and a new gift tax are not, to be sure, quite so 
drastic as an extreme socialist would desire; but any plan 
that implies the eventual abolition of private capital by 
the imposition of progressively confiscatory taxation must 
necessarily be regarded in socialist quarters as a step in the 
right direction, even though it does not traverse the whole 
distance. It must be this progressive loading on of new 
and heftier tax burdens that gives Mr. Frear’s group its 
name, for there is nothing else about it that can be called 
progressive by any reasonable stretch of a healthy imagi- 
nation. 

A typical conservative view of the so-called Progres- 
sives’ tentative program is that expressed by Represent- 
ative Hawley, of Oregon, a Republican member of the 
House Ways and Means Committee: 

Business was taxed to death during the war, and we 
have been trying to lighten its burdens since. Business 
men are not going to take a chance on the investment of 
large sums of money in productive enterprises if their 
profits are all taxed away from them. If there is an in- 
centive to business men they will go ahead. The more 
business activity there is the better will be conditions in 
general, and the laboring man will have plenty of work 
and good wages. ~ 

Mr. Hawley’s wholesome sentiments are justified and 
approved by all our recent experience with excessive and 
ill-distributed taxation. 

Great Britain has definitely turned about and headed 
back toward normalcy in her tax requirements; and it was 
a striking fact that the radicals who are now so strong in 
Parliament passed over the reduction of income taxes 
lately proposed by Mr. Stanley Baldwin and reserved their 
hostility for the government’s failure to lower taxes on 
such commodities as tea and sugar. 

At home we bear our tax burdens with such mild and 
ladylike protests only because we are unaware of their 
real extent. So many counterirritants have been applied 
to us that each great burn makes us forget half a dozen 
little ones. Federal taxes distract our attention from 
those levied by state, county and municipality. We spend 
so much time nursing the sting of the income tax that we 
practically ignore the tariff tax, and little would be heard 
about it if the high price of sugar had not dragged it to the 
fore. Local taxes divert our attention from the ceaseless 
and silent nibbling that takes a penny here and a penny 
there; pennies on your alarm clock, something on a draft, 
dollars for your automobile license, more or less for a small 
loan at the bank, and so on up and down the line. 

This situation will undergo no material betterment 
until nation, state, county, city, township and all other 
political subdivisions are honestly and resolutely deter- 
mined to spend less money. When that attitude is reflected 
in a modification of tax rates, and the wiping out of a whole 
nest of little nibblers, the country may feel that substan- 
tial relief is in sight. It must be admitted that this happy 
day does not appear to be near at hand. 


The Endless Stream 


Ean: true, although commonplace, is the state- 
ment that the success of any venture depends upon 


the personal equation of its operators, upon the man at the 


helm. In such activities as war, statecraft, art, literature, 
education and science, people follow leaders, and it is not 
surprising that human nature should work about the same 
way in business affairs. Nearly ali men are engaged in 
following leaders, whether it be in seeking social prom- 
inence, athletic prowess or safe bonds and profitable 
stocks. 

In the main it is a fair statement that if the manager of 
an enterprise is both honest and competent, in the larger 
sense of these words, the chances of profitable operation are 
excellent. But unfortunately when it comes to investing 
their savings, people are led astray too often by false gods. 
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By Isaac FF. Marcosson 


employment of asbestos paper. No attempt will be made 
to go into intricacies or technicalities. Such a performance 
would require the codperation of a whole flock of lawyers, 
and even then a sane or tangible result is doubtful. You 
have only to look at that instrument of mental torture 
called the work sheet of an income-tax return to realize 
how futile would be the task for the lay writer, or how 
drastic the imposition upon the lay reader. As someone 
has remarked, ‘‘The Government should supply a board of 
alienists to every large taxpaying community just prior to 
the period for quarterly payments.” 


Some Basic Defects 


INCE the average man pays the freight of taxation, the 
S vital matter is to find out what he thinks about it and 
what he wants done. Are we taxing away our future? Is 
taxation increasing more rapidly than wealth? Are tax- 
exempt securities creating a plutocracy and endowing the 
nonproducer? Is the present system equitable? How 
does the burden of taxation hamper industry? Is the 
sales, or consumer’s, tax a remedy? Shall every income, 
no matter how small, be taxed, so that the class element 
can be eliminated? Has the present complicated process 
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stimulated evasion? These are some of the ques- 
tions that rise up in any survey of the problem, 
and an attempt will be made to answer them. 

Most people have an idea that the animosity aimed at 
taxation is a comparatively new brand of revolt. This is 
because we were immune from an income tax over such a 
considerable period. Americans are apt to forget that this 
great republic of ours'really had its inception in a certain 
tea partyin Boston Harbor. That diversion was inspired by 
a taxation without representation that was construed as 
tyranny. Curiously enough, today we have a taxation 
with representation in which misrepresentation seems to 
play the most conspicuous part. In the United States, 
judging from the point of view that I encountered during 
the course of my investigation, there is apparently no taxa- 
tion without damnation. It has produced a universal 
language—for no country is immune from the tithe 
mulcter—that is not Esperanto but profanity. Internal 
revenue, in the popular mind, has become infernal revenue. 

Any examination of the system of taxation in the United 
States must fall under two heads. One is the system, and 
the other the burden of actual payment. As the average 
man views the process, it constitutes a twin impeder of 
mental and economic traffic. 

First, let us get what might be called the general atti- 
tude toward the problem, in the words of a well-known 
New York banker who has made a scientific study of 
taxation: 

“The underlying trouble with our whole scheme of 
taxation is that it is based upon and actuated by unreason 
and not a plain businesslike consideration of revenue rais- 
ing. It is social experimentation plus class and sectional 
animosity. The original aim was to take it out of the rich 
and also out of the industrial states, primarily in the 
East. One crudity of the theory was in the formula ‘taxa- 
tion according to ability to pay.’ All fair-minded men 
agree to this latter principle, but unhappily the practical 
working out has been otherwise. 

“As a matter of fact, many of the people at whom the 
drastic tax is aimed have escaped because they have taken 
(Continued on Page 134) 
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Warning 
Against 
Moths 


HESE moths 
have most 
expensive 


tastes ; 

They dine on furs 
and velvet 
waists, 

They gnaw my 
evening trou- 
sers. 

Thoughcotton does 
not please 
them much, 

They dote on wool- 
ens—they are 
such 

Extravagant ca- 
rousers! 


By choice they 
make their 
cozy nests 

In moth-proof 
drawers and 
cedar chests; 

They thrive on 
naphtha 
vapor. 

They lay their eggs 
in Paisley 
shawls, 

They play croquet 
withcamphor 
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tarry paper. As a Vassal State, 1700 Wis a Protectorate State,1850 
You see, I know their customs well; remembered as the author of Romeo and Juliet, which do the way it is now. Hamlet ] 
For years I’ve kept a moth hotel was produced here with great success last winter by the marry Ophelia. 

And set a first-class table, Young Folks’ League of the First Baptist Church. BRADFORD: Drake and I have 
And never have I known a moth “Mr. Shakspere’s new play is called Hamlet and is said years and we know what folks 
To fail to pick the finest cloth to deal with the adventures of a young Danish prince who amused. There’s enough sadn 

That bore a tailor’s label. becomes mad. Mr. Burbage has been selected to play the SHAKSPERE: But he can’t ma 

title rdle. After a short engagement on the road the play DRAKE: That’s all right. 
The moth is mighty hard to kill, will open early in the fall at the Globe Theater, London.” Marlowe to rewrite that scen 
Though people try, as people will, Ophelia is out picki 
To spank him while marauding; and falls into the la 


jumps in and reseu 

BRADFORD: W 
scene with real w 
Beaumont and 
year. 

SHAKSPERE: Do 
of the play is lost 
remember when 
quy—— 

DRAKE: We've 
quy; it was too lo 
the action. 

BRADFORD: Ani 
idea of yours is grea 
enough to do. We’ e 
case running up the cee 


For when we vainly clap our hands, 
The stuck-up creature understands 
That everyone’s applauding! 


If anything that flies can beat 
A moth in finding just the meat 
It wants, I haven’t met it; 
So if ‘the Moth desires the Star,” 
They'd better wrap the star in tar— 
And then the moth will get it! 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Uncertainty 


HAT English writer, of wide fame— 
I don’t know how they call his name. 


I asked the wise Professor Tracy, first act —— 
And he informed me it was Strachey. SHAKSPERE (mi. 
But just as wise is Mr. Blackie, ters of grace! 

And he declared it should be Strachey. DRAKE: 

While a young officer in khaki along the Ghost 

Was positive it should be Strachey. See? 

A highbrow lady, rather mawky, SHAKSPERE (Wi 


Said she had always heard it Strachey. 
And someone wrote, in letters splotchy, 

‘That name, oh, yes, of course, it’s Strachey.” 
And an old man whose voice was shaky, 
Said, ‘I think the right way is Strachey.” 
And one whose culture’s rather patchy,- 
Said, “I opine it should be Strachey.” 
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And then I asked my cousin Rachie, SHAKSPERE (pro 
And she said, rightly, ‘‘Why, it’s Strachey!” ute —— } 
—Carolyn Wells. DRAKE (waving lv 
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His Mother’s Husband 


ROM the Stratford Herald: ‘‘Drake and 

Bradford, the well-known theatrical im- 
presarios, announce that they have just pur- 
chased a new play by Will Shakspere, our DRAKE: Sure, V 
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SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER 


~ She best way to prepare 
deligh {ful cream soups ! 


> “Sy Make them with Campbell’s! On the label of each of the delicious 
| and nourishing Campbell’s Soups shown here you will find a few 
? brief sentences telling just how to prepare them as cream soups. By 


using milk (or cream) instead of water, you have ready for your table in 
a few minutes rich, thick cream soups of choicest flavor. So attractive 
and so convenient when you entertain! So extra-nourishing and 
delightful for the family meal! These Campbell’s purees are made 
from the finest, selected vegetables, blended with golden butter and 
seasoned with delicate care. Order a supply of the different kinds from 
your grocer—to vary and brighten your daily menu. 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 


PBELL Soup COMPAN 
CAMDEN, N.Jsy U.S.A. 
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N THE front room of a 
[= board building, on 

which carpenters still 
were laboring noisily, sat a 
tall man at a table, pleas- 
antly humming a tune to 
himself as he bent over his 
task. 

In appearance he was a 
Viking; avery strong man, 
bulky, above six feet in 
height, and yet lithe, easy, 
graceful, with perfect co- 
ordination of physical fac- 
ulties. His eye was very 
blue. His yellow hair was 
long, like that of ancient 
warriors; so long that it fell 
in ripples on his shoulders; 
and, as hair of any warrior 
should be, it was admirably 
kept. 

The garb of this striking- 
looking man—one of the 
handsomest men that ever 
crossed the Missouri in the 
days of the frontier, which 
is much to say of males— 
was on the whole devoid of 
pretentiousness. His dark 
clothing was ready-made, 
but his boots never were 
ready-made. Heshowed the 
influence of the South, 
where a man may be 
slouchy in all things save 
as to his feet. This man’s 
boots were of fine calf, 
closely cut to cover a small 
foot. -A pair of gloves lay 
on the table, the best of 
buckskin. His hat, of the 
finest felt, was wide of brim 
and low of crown—the hat 
of the upper range, distinct 
from the steeple-crown 
Mexican sombrero. 

Had the entire border 
been combed, a finer ex- 
ample of the better type of 
border man could not at 
that time have been found 
than this one. In any cor- 
ner of the world his ap- 
pearance would have called 
attention. Two or three 
men sitting across from him 
against the wall in the hotel 
office—for this building was 
no less than the Drovers’ 
Cottage of Abilene, soon tc be famous across the Western 
world—eyed him with silent respect as he sat busy, hum- 
ming his carefree melody. They very well knew Wild Bill 
Hickok, whom rumor reported to be sought for as the new 
town marshal of Abilene, first of the cow camps. 

The famous marshal of Hays City—as he then was— 
now was engaged in the daily task which he never neg- 
lected and never gave to hands other than his own—that of 
cleaning his two heavy revolvers. No hand but his ever 
had been allowed to touch one of these weapons, even in 
the slightest or most friendly way. He himself never failed 
to examine them every morn 

They were very long-barreled revolvers, and their own-’ 
er’s artistic fancy was indulged in them to the extent of 


ivory handles. The metal work was dark. The front sight 
on each had been filed down low. That was just before the 
day of fixed. ammunition, and aii revolvers still were 
muzzle-loaders as to the eylinders. Under the barrel of 
each piece worked a hinged ramrod, and the backs of the 
cylinders were indented and tubed to permit admission of 


the percussion caps. They handled a large round ball. 
Some of these, with the small flask of fine rifle powder, lay 
on the table near at hand. With a short, well-polished 
round stick of hickory, Mr. Hickok was now engaged in 
cleaning barrel and cylinder so thoroughly that not a speck 
of dust remained. His boots and gloves were clean; his 
shirt was clean; his face and hands were clean; and, be 
sure, his guns were clean. 

He finished his task at length, replaced each cylinder and 
pushed down the pin on which it revolved. Then, with eyes 
narrowing and lips pursed, he poured into each cylinder 
barrel an exact—very exact—charge of the fine powder, 


“‘My Lord!*’ He Exclaimed. 
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gently jolting each charge home, and on top, with the ut- 
most care, seating the round ball and pushing it home with 
the hinged ramrod. Each load was precisely like every 
other load. Then he capped each nipple of the cylinder, 
held back each hammer and rolled the cylinder with ear 
intent to see that the click of the lock came absolutely 
even. After this he slipped the long weapons into the 
greased holsters at his heavy belt. His coat tails unob- 
trusively covered the equipment. He walked to the new 
washbasin at the new sink, cleaned and wiped his hands 
on a towel not absolutely new; and so was ready for the 
duties of the day, whatever these might be. 

“Well, Bill, going to get somebody today?”’ one of the 
loafing skin hunters against the wall guffawed, trying to be 
offhand, friendly and humorous. The tall man looked at 
him steadily, his own face absolutely emotionless, and 
made no reply at all. His dignity was that of a lion among 
small animals. He was a man of few confidences and no 
familiarities. 

When Wild Bill Hickok stepped out into the street he 
saw coming across the railroad track a stranger, a young 
man tall as himself, though not so heavy of build. The 
newcomer was clad much like himself, in dark clothing, 
with neat boots. His coat swung easily free, but to the 
specialized eye of Wild Bill it covered something on either 
side. Moreover, he presently noted that the young man 
wore his guns in an odd way—the right-hand stock point- 
ing back, the left-hand one pointing forward. This 
peculiarity he had never seen in the equipment of any man— 
cowman, gambler or professional bad man. He asked 
himself, if this man siiould happen to be left-handed, or if 
he were a two-handed man, whi@h gun would he use first? 


“What on Earth is That? Is That the Way Cattle Grow Down in Your Country?” 
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tain dishabille. A sleepy negro wa: 
A barrel in a corner held empty t/t! 
sion. The chairs presented an or 
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known in any bar of Abilene. Ne 
goodly plank, and back of it wel 
holding bottles of liquid contents. 
ous demand. The interior was 0 ® 
howso violent, a lovely thing to s¢ 
day. The light now wasather din” 
lamps still were burning, yellow a} 
fumes, which joined the other fun 
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el with Sunbrite—not only free 
{ins but sweet and odorless 


al 1y foods of piquant flavor—onions, 
5 peppers, fish—make great precau- 


ssary in the care of cooking utensils. 


€7 piquancy clings with a stubborn 
ene that daily dishwashing does not 


fect. 


iameasures are necessary to destroy 
stty all trace of lingering odor and 
lavr. The use of a sweetening, puri- 
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action 
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has this sweetening quality—very mild but 
thoroughly effective. 


Sunbrite is abrasive enough to scour well 
and yet it willnot mar by scratching. Nor will 
it irritate the hands, having in it no harsh 
chemicals to roughen and redden the skin. 


Double action—yet Sunbrite sells for less! 
Its low price, made possible by the great pro- 
duction facilities of Swift & Company, offers 
anew opportunity to save on little things the 
cost of which totals so large in household 
expense. And every can carries a United 
Profit Sharing Coupon. 


Save the work of those extra precautions 
you take to keep things sweet and odorless. 
Sunbrite, the double action cleanser, purifies 
asitcleansand scours. Try it on your cooking 
utensils, for all kitchen uses. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Wash thoroughly in soap suds the knife 
with which you have cut an onion; then 
cut a lemon or an apple with it—and the 
onion flavor is still there. A Sunbrite 
cleansing not only polishes the knife but 
destroys every trace of the onion flavor 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

“Tt isn’t best,’’ said McMasters. ‘‘Still, the oldest man 
I ever knew told me he’d lived so long because every 
morning before breakfast he took two or three fingers of 
bourbon—when he could get it—and rubbed his chest with 
a fresh corncob.”’ 

““As good a way as any,” said Hickok. ‘‘A man never 
dies till his time comes—and then he does.” 

He was humming to himself as he searched for the bottle 
which suited him. 

“No three or four fingers for me,”’ said he. ‘‘Too much, 
especially if you have got anything particular to do.” 

A short gray man with white mustache and goatee 
shuffled in, not vouchsafing any speech at all. He brought 
them glasses and motioned Bill to a quiet corner of the 
room, where at the hour they found themselves quite alone. 

“Well, Mr. McMasters,” said Bill, “‘I am glad to see 
you in Abilene, and I wish you were going to live here. 
It’s not just the healthiest place for a peace officer. It 
maybe won’t be any healthier if the Texas herds ever do 
begin to come in.” 

“T know of one on the way,” said MeMasters. ‘‘It will 
be in now almost any day.” 

Hickok nodded. 

“They used to drive up the Neosho in towards Sedalia, a 
few years ago. Those toughs in there used the trail men 
mighty rough. Dougherty, Ellison, Hunter, McMasters, 
Lockhart—they were all good men that tried to drive in 
there from Texas. It would have paid St. Louis to have 
sent her whole police force down there and cleaned up that 
gang of cattle bandits. They’ve just headed off all the 
Texas cattle that came up that way.” 

“Yes, I know about that pretty well,’ assented Dan 
MecMasters. ‘‘You say McMasters. Calvin McMasters 
was my father. They killed him. He was a friend of Col. 
Burleson Lockhart. They killed Lockhart too. I’ve been 
in there since, once or twice, on business of my own. That 
gang were very largely friends of Dave Tutt.” 

Their eyes met silently. Dave Tutt was a man whom 
Wild Bill Hickok killed in a street duel on the public square 


Had the Population of Abilene Sought a Circus, 


of Springfield, Missouri, in the presence of his friends, all 
of whom had threatened to kill Hickok on sight. 

“Well, those people couldn’t seem to make a living any 
way except by robbing folks,” said the border man after 
awhile. ‘The real brains of that outfit was a fellow called 
Rudabaugh—Sim Rudabaugh. I heard that he went 
South; to Austin, I think.” 

“Yes, he got some sort of Northern political pull back of 
him, I don’t just know how. He has given us a fine exam- 
ple of organized Reconstruction politics. He has put on 
foot the biggest plan of wholesale cow stealing and land 
stealing and general highway robbery that ever was started, 
even in Texas.” 

“Using his old trade, eh? Working large?” 

“Yes. Just now he’s getting hold of all the land scrip the 
state ever issued—you know Texas retained her own lands 
when she came in. His plan is to get hold of about all of 
Texas north of the Buffalo Gap, and then to steal cows 
enough east of that to stock the whole Staked Plains.” 

“That sounds like a pretty large order!’ smiled Hickok. 

“Tt is a large order. The man is crazy who would ever 
think of it. I don’t doubt that Sim Rudabaugh is crazy— 
crazy with his own egotism and his success in deeds that no 
sane man ever could have thought of doing.”’ 

“Have you got any personal quarrel?’’ asked Hickok of 
him quietly. 

“That word doesn’t cover it, sir! Mr. Hickok, I have 
said that Rudabaugh killed my father and Colonel Lock- 
hart. That is, I am practically sure of it. My father was 
sheriff of Gonzales before they put me in. I could not re- 
fuse. I knew I was elected to end the Rudabaugh gang. 

“Quarrel? I can’t call it by sosmalla name. For every 
reason in the world I have got to have that man, dead or 
alive. And you’ll think I am crazy myself,” he added, 
“when I tell you I want him alive! He is worth much more 
to Texas alive than dead. The fact is, the whole peace of 
Texas—and the whole end of the big steal in Texas—de- 
pends on my bringing that man in, not dead but alive.” 

Hickok looked at him in silence for a time. 

“You have had to shoot sometimes.” 
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“Several times. I have made 
sheriff in my county arid as a Céig 
other counties.” 

Hickok shook his head. A lighy 
glass aside not much more than { 

“No good in making arrests, T 
a man like that—let him make h) 

McMasters went on to explain j\, 
onel Griswold’s talk with Yellow f}, 
giving the details of the fight, 

“We put a pretty stiff crimp ir), 
“T don’t think Rudabaugh hag pn, 
warriors with him—Baldy Collins 
Estill at Caldwell. He'll maybe), 
cruits over toward the Missouri 
our herd ever since we started out,s 
and he’ll never quit if he can help. 
to you, it has been all to his intend; 
If word of its success got back tc) 
would end his dream of cheap la) 
Texas would be on its guard. You 
Rudabaugh. You will see, too, I’ 
if possible.” 

“Then why do you want to seiy 
this town, though I may later. Bel, 
taking people alive.’ Wild Bil] 
thought. “I don’t believe in arrés 
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“I’m not so particular about\n 
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down near the Arbuckle Mountai)| 
risdiction down there, and in Ka) 
Indians. But there won’t be ni 
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They Needed Now No More Than to Look About Them * 
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| If you were to ask the owner of a 
_ Cadillac which of its attributes he 
em 


_ values most, he undoubtedly would 
answer, its dependability. 


| But he would also inform you that 
| its other qualities likewise engage his 
“hs 4 admiration, and none more so than its 
| dignified and distinctive appearance. 


_ He realizes that the car is represen- 
_ tative of his taste and judgment, and 
| he takes much the same pride in it 
| as he does in a beautiful and well- 
| ordered home. 
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In its form, finish and appointments, 
he recognizes the type of beauty 
which is both striking and restrained, 
and which he knows will reflect 
credit on him wherever he drives. 


He admires this quality for its own 
sake—for the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion which artistry gives to a cul- 
tured taste. 


He admires it even more as the re- 
flection of that inner worth and 
dependability which single out Type 
61 Cadillac as the leading fine car. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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He Raised One of His Weapons to a High Level and Fired the 
Six Shots of the Single:Action Piece With Unspeakable Rapidity 


(Continued from Page 34) 

ever brought before the court of the Comanches. That’s 
the court I want! That’s what Griswold wants, and he 
wants that because it means peace with the Comanches. 
Don’t you see? It means that they’ll come in out of Texas 
and go on their reservation. That will open up everything. 
There’ll be any number of cattle cross at Doan’s Store, and 
even farther west, as quick as the drovers know it is safe 
against the Comanches, in farther west than where this 
herd crossed the Red. 

“So you see, Mr. Hickok, just why I want Sim Ruda- 
baugh alive. That’s why I came to Abilene. I heard you 
were here, and I thought maybe Rudabaugh’d come here. 
If you don’t mean the law here, there’s going to be no law 
in Abilene.” 

Hickok sat for a time in silence. 

“Well,” said he at length, ‘“‘I suppose I am generally in- 
tended to keep the peace. If I help you to get Rudabaugh 
in Kansas I am helping keep the peace in Kansas. And if 
they want me for town marshal here maybe I’d better give 
them a sample of the goods. Every town marshal in the 
world ought to help a Texas Ranger. 

“But listen, friend,’”’ he continued; ‘‘when two men go 
into a business of this kind each puts his life in the other 
man’s hands. Mostly I’d rather risk my life in my own 
hands. Are you a married man?” 

SINOv SIbea 

‘‘Are you a good shot with a revolver?”’ 

SccY eg Rin 

Hickok rose lazily, leaving the liquor in his glass. 

“‘Let’s take a walk out-of-doors,” he said. 

They stepped to the front of the saloon and stood look- 
ing up and down the street. Some forty yards away a sign 
hung out over the walk: ‘Dance Hall and Saloon.” 

“T’ll take the right-hand O,”’ said Hickok quietly. 

With the ease of great practice and native. genius—and 
all the Army men rated Hickok as the best shot with rifle 
or revolver that the West ever saw—he raised one of his 
weapons to a high level and fired the six shots of the 
single-action piece with unspeakable rapidity. He carefully 
returned the gun to its place. He did not look at the sign. 
He knew! 

“That’s fine work, sir,’’ said Dan McMasters with un- 
disguised enthusiasm. ‘‘Your reputation is deserved. 
Quite often I doubt a man’s reputation as a shot until I see 
him shoot.” 

“How about your own?’’ demanded Hickok. ‘I myself 
never shoot in public. I don’t want anybody to know how 
I shoot.” 

“Nor I. My reputation? I haven’t any this far north.” 

“Well, there’s the left-hand O. Can you see the one I 
shot?” 

“‘Perfectly,”’ smiled McMasters. 

“You’veagoodeye. Can you hitit one time out of six?”’ 

“‘T can hit it six times out of six, sir.” 

“You think so?’”’ 

“T don’t think so—I know it.” 

“Cut loose!” said Bill succinetly. 

For an instant McMasters stood facing his mark, both 
hands poised above his heavy guns after his invariable 
fashion, which had swiftly become a tradition on the lower 
range. Hickok did not really see which gun he chose, his 
own eye for the time being fixed on the signboard. But a 
gun did rise in Dan McMasters’ right hand. And once 
more, with perfect spacing, came six reports. 

By this time a crowd had poured out in the streets. Men 
were at their heels as the two walked close to the signboard. 
Wild Bill saw the six bullets grouped close, splintering one 
into the other at times, not one touching the outer rim of 
black. 

His own eyes narrowed. He looked curiously, studiously 
at the face of the first man he had ever been obliged to 
credit with pistol work approaching his own. The face had 
changed. It had not lost its concentration. It was a mask, 
expressionless. Hickok studied the mask for a moment. He 
saw in it his own face also. He put a hand on McMas- 
ters’ shoulder. 

The two turned down the street, Hickok flinging back 
his long yellow hair in a gesture habitual with him. 

“Take a good look at the work on them two signs, men,” 
said he, accosting the curious followers. ‘‘ You ain’t apt to 
see better. This man and I are going to see peace and quiet 
in Abilene. He’s my friend and my deputy. 
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“T didn’t think the man lived that could do it,’”’ said he 
to McMasters as they walked away together. ‘‘ Your six 
are bunched as good as mine, and your time is perfect. 
Come on down to the Cottage and let’s sit around for a 
while. 

“Halloo, what’s that?” he added. A group of men was 
coming up at a fast gait from the southern edge of the town. 
Among them was one, apparently a leader, whose rapid 
discourse occasionally was broken by wild whoops. ‘‘ Who’s 
that?’ laughed Hickok. ‘“‘Some more wild men from down 
the trail?” 

In effect, it was Mr. McCoyne, explaining to the citi- 
zens of Abilene that beyond a peradventure he had met 
and traveled with an actual herd of cattle, actually bound 
for Abilene. Moreover, the said herd was then and there 


camped just below the Solomon, within easy reach of | 


town. 

This certainly was news of interest to McMasters as 
well as to Wild Bill Hickok. McCoyne was too much 
excited to identify anyone, did not remember McMasters, 
whom he had not recently seen and never had known well. 

“Listen, men!” he shouted. ‘‘ We’ve got to have a cele- 
bration. Get all the Eastern men together. Go see if our 
new band is sober enough to play any sort of tune. Get 
*em down on the portico at the Drovers’ Cottage in an hour 
or so. When I bring the herd into town, and we get right 
opposite the Cottage, tell ’em to strike up. We’ve got to 
show these people what a real tive town is. 

“Now, come on,” he resumed. “I own a interest in the 
Spread Eagle Saloon’”’—it chanced to be the one whose 
sign had served for a target just now, later a matter of 
much pride to the owner—‘“‘but I’m going to change the 
name to Lone Star. Come on and have a drink with 
McCoyne, president of the Abilene Stockyards!” 

By magic, from their tents and dugouts, their sod huts 
and log hovels and their residences of raw pine boards, the 
men of Abilene assembled—border men, skin hunters, 
loafers, gamblers, thieves, citizens and aliens, merchants 
and cattle buyers; a throng sufficiently motley for a total 
population of a very few hundred. They crowded into the 
saloon, formed an overflow meeting upon the outside; 
primitive men in a primitive day. 

Around this primitive scene stretched a wide and primi- 
tive world. The blue sky, flecked with fleecy clouds, bent 
over an endless sea of grasses growing to the very edge of 
Abilene. The flowers nodded and beckoned in the gentle 
wind. Not a furrow of plow was there. These rude men 
of Abilene were forerunners of an inland empire soon to 
come but not yet over the horizon. 

Hickok and McMasters did not go beyond the edge of 
the crowd. The former seemed now, as so often he was, 
absorbed in the sheer beauty of the prairies. 

“It’s pretty,’’ said he, waving his hand. ‘I hate to 
think of its changing.” A tinge of his occasional melancholy 
fell upon him. ‘‘Of course, it will change and change fast,” 
said he. ‘Well, I was a part of this.” 

Without affectation, he spoke in the past tense. There 
never was a killer who gave himself a long life. 

Inside the saloon, mounted on a chair, McCoyne, presi- 
dent of the Abilene Stockyards, was addressing the multi- 
tude. 

“They’re a strange-looking people, them Texans,” he 
was saying. ‘‘They’ve got no wagons; only some carts, 
each with two yoke of oxen. There ain’t a whole pair of 
breeches in the outfit, nor a decent hat. Every morning 
when a fellow wants a horse, where his rope lands, that’s 
his—and he has to ride to stay with it. They can ride any 
horse in the world. They’ve got a fighting chicken on top 
of one cart and they say they’ll bet the herd on that 
rooster—and here us folks ain’t got a single one in Abilene! 
They'll bet anything you like they’ve got the fastest horse 
in Kansas. They say they’ve gota man they’ll back in a 
shooting match against anybody in the world.” 

“They must mean Wild Bill,’ said a voice. 

“No, his name is McMasters—Dan McMasters. But 
he ain’t with them now. Besides that, they got something 
else; you can’t guess. They’ve got a woman!” 

“Aw, go on!” A voice. 

“Yes, they have. Young woman, too, and prettier’n 
any picture you ever saw in a frame. She owns all the herd. 
She’s rich as she is pretty. Her name’s Lockhart— Miss 
Lockhart, from Caldwell County, Texas, but not Caldwell, 
Kansas, gentlemen. She owns the Del Sol ranch down 


there. They raised this whole 
how that’s what they say. WV 
Lockhart, the finest girl in 
the Texas trail!’ 
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For some anxious moments thet 
in the street looking southward. [1 

‘Here they come!” he cried. 

Tears ran down his face, per 
not unworthy, and pulled up in 
had verified his prediction. Her 

A cloud of dust approached, biv1 
By and by the men could see the ja 
ing steadily, a mingling sea of |gh 
interminably long. The word pse 
saloons were emptied. All Abile ¢ 
come the first herd up the trail. (t: 
to them. Not a man of them, ni th 
them all, ever guessed that it wasie 
greatest epochs in American hit) 
have scoffed at the assertion tt 
cattle would reach Abilene that ea 
sand the year following; that o 
would be trailing north over a mio 

Ahead and alongside, mounted 
men ragged, coatless, long of | 
sinewy, insouciant. The saddles’ t 
girths, wide low horns and deep it! 
over the feet of the riders. Each)! 
coiled at his saddle horn. Each 
which hung a heavy revolver, 1¢ 
under their legs. They came eas 
own eyes full of wonder but not 

Well to the front and paralle 
ward came the great wheeled ca 
drawn by two yoke of oxen. On 
a black woman with a long mus! 
yet another was an old woman 
attending strictly to her own bu 

The tilt flaps of the lead cart 
which drew it followed the horsen 
an old man, of face also dark a 
very tall conical sombrero, the fii® 
Abilene, the only one of all hi@ 
clothing was meager, he himself 
meager. Upon his saddle horn’ 
proved to be a bird whose pluma{? 
a bird somewhat battered and * 
feathers of wing and tail missing i®) 
and dragging; which none the les 
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A distinguished new Chalmers Sedan that 
rivals the finest of custom-built cars. 


The well-bred beauty and style, the European 
touches of design and the high quality of 
body-work, heretofore reserved to owners of 
the costly built-to-order creations. 


With the improved Chalmers Six engine— 
more powerful, more sprightly, as smooth 
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$2095 


Seven-Passenger Sedan— 
Five Disc Steel Wheels Included 


. 


and quiet as ever, yet more economical of 
fuel and oil. 


New ease of steering and gear-shifting; 
beautiful steadiness of riding; acceleration 
and performance so superior that you cannot 
refrain from comment. 


With a price far lower than you would expect 
to pay for such a car, with such a wealth 
of equipment. 


The New Seven-passenger Sedan 


Body and hood finished in town car blue, with upper 
structure of long-grain landau-leather, and disc steel 
wheels, in black. Belt panels of light blue beneath the 
door windows and circles of light blue around wheel hubs. 


Taupe mohair velvet interior trim; genuine Circassian 
walnut window mouldings; satin-finish hardware. 


A trunk harmonizing with the body design is mounted 
at the rear, with protection bars of natural wood finish. 


Regular equipment includes a spare wheel carried at 
the left side forward; full-nickeled radiator, head lamps 
and parking lamps; motometer; two-bar, full-nickeled 
bumpers front and rear; car-heater; windshield visor; 
windshield wiper; rear vision mirror; Yale door locks. 


Chalmers Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Chalmers Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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out of the front door of the Wallace house, to an old 

gentleman in blue who was stumping along with a 
cane on the concrete opposite. ‘‘Are you going past the 
post office?”’ 

Captain Rathom waved his hickory stick and Isabella 
hurried down the steps, across the street, and gave him the 
letter in her hand. She had been writing steadily for the 
last two hours, and looked pale but determined. The eve- 
ning mail went out at six o’clock and it was now half past 
five. The envelope was bulky and addressed with meticu- 
lous legibility to John Faxon, Esq., Brahmakund Lumber 
Company, Care Tessiger’s Bank, Bhamo, Upper Burma, 
via Hong-Kong. 

““Wind’s pulled round to the west’ard,”’ remarked the 
old man genially. ‘‘We’re goin’ to have a run o’ fine 
weather.” 

“‘T noticed the glass was up,” she assented. ‘‘Don’t put 
that in your pocket now, will you?” 

“No, no!’’ he chuckled, peering mischievously at the 
address. ‘‘I won’t let nuthin’ fall afoul of it between 
clearance and port of destination, I promise ye!” 

Isabella watched him with an expression in which relief 
struggled with regret as he tacked down the sidewalk un- 
der the elms. Then she bit her lips, smiled faintly and re- 
traced her steps. Well, that was over! 

If it had not been for John Faxon, 
Isabella would not have so readily re- 
ferred to herself as an old maid. But \\ 
when a man has given a woman the Ks 
untiring devotion of twenty years, and 
urges her by every mail to accept his 
standing offer of marriage—particu- 
larly if that be a fact familiar through- 
out the local community—it rather - 
takes the curse off what might other- ’ 
wise be an animadversion. Isabella 
was an old maid by choice, and every- 
body knew it. 

Indeed she could have married 
twenty times in as many years, had not 
the law and her. loyalty to the love of 
her youth intervened. She had never 
loved anybody but John; she had never 
considered for a moment marrying any- 
body else; and even if she had 
been willing to, there was no- 
body in Bellehaven good enough 
for her, as all agreed. 

Undoubtedly Isabella was an 
exceptional woman, even if— 
generally speaking and with a 
few collateral exceptions—the 
Faxons had as good blood as 
the Wallaces. Her heritage and 
John’s were much the same. 
Both came of families of English 
stock who had settled upon the 
Maine coast more than two cen- 
turies before and had in one way 
or another always followed the 
sea, and both had been brought 
up in the like love of independ- 
ence and solid self-respect and 
in the culture that comes not 
only from books but from fa- 
miliar knowledge of countries 
and people, acquired round the 
fireside by personal intercourse with those acquainted 
with them at first hand. 

Isabella’s great-grandfather Wallace had fought the 
Barbary pirates with Decatur, and her grandfather had 
commanded a twenty-gun frigate during the Civil War, 
while John’s forebears had steered their own clipper ships 
down the Penobscot on eighteen-month voyages to the 
Argentine, thence across to Liverpool, down to Malaga, 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Odessa, and back again, or even 
round the Horn on longer trips amid the palm-fringed 
atolls of the Pacific. Both had in them the hardy, adven- 
turous blood of the men of Biddeford and Devon, who 
followed Drake and Hawkins westward-ho to the New 
World, or occasionally made their hatred of the cruel Don 
and bloody Portugee an excuse for less commendable ad- 
ventures upon the Spanish Main, over which the Jolly 
Roger could have been flown with more propriety than the 
English Jack, and for which the Garter of the Bath would 
have been a less appropriate reward than a knotted rope 
at the yardarm under the left ear. 

Yet in this these two differed not a whit from the rest 
of mankind. For each one of us is the product of ten 
thousand ancestors, the offspring alike of priest and pi- 
rate; of cobbler, husbandman and gypsy; of barmaid and 
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princess; of street hawker, student and 

camel driver. Their voices ery in our blood. 

One must on occasion hark to them all. aye 
For one day he will be Marco Polo or Cap- " 
tain Kidd and the next Erasmus, and none 


shall say whether he be more of the one mh f 


than of the other, until what is to be writ- 
ten shall be written. 

Bellehaven is a town of retired sea cap- 
tains, the cupolas of whose white-pillared 
mansions—some of them ascribed to no 


less an architect than Sir Christopher ‘ Sg they never dit 
Wren—look out across the running white- | Sea’ 5) Pies fi fs Ar, ness in the citi 
caps of Penobscot Bay toward the three Moai ns r, sh oe those who cor 
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moggin Reach and seaward round Isle au ' ». ee RA last six month 
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from Jamaica 


“‘Say,’’ He Laughed, 
“‘How’d I Do fora 
Biueberry Buyer?” 


for it has its own firmly established aristocracy of birth, 
knowledge and public service. It is a well-ordered place, 
widowed of its old-time prosperity, but living decorously 
upon its past reputation and a gradually diminishing in- 
come; doomed to ultimate decay, yet with an old age as 
vigorous and serene as that of its own sturdy white-haired 
mariners who haunt the wharves, gazing without spectacles 
so calmly toward life’s vanishing point. 

Bellehaven recognized that its real life was over along 
with the pirates and Medford rum, the Spanish sailors with 
bearded lips and rings in their ears, the clipper ships and— 
it must be confessed—the slave trade. Steam had choked 
it; gasoline had asphyxiated it. There had been a recrudes- 
cence after the Civil War for a brief space, and spasmodic 


revivals from time to time along 
But it was atrophied—dead at 
lower branches. For this 0) 
who could manage to get away 
but went up to] 
to New York a1 
; be bankers or d 
} or professors, fo 
uy > fellow, with chan 
~ h few, responding { 
sea, entered the 
i, in ships to trad 
fi eign parts. § 
f there for theirs 
Ts the bankers an 
YB va forward to end 
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sunlight to priceless (é 
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carved iridescent shells » 
to ebony and lacquer, t® 
brass-bound sea chests)! 
There are intricate mods 
of frigates and barkenti’ 
wood and mahogany to} 
hours on round-the-globe 
faded flags framed in wi 
pistols in polished boxe! 
riding whip of General 
brass cannon that once stood on Pau! 
and inlaid furniture of the Em 
creeses and Turkish scimitars, 4 
cannibal war clubs and neckl 
lain idols, miniature Chinese 
There are rugs from Ispahan, Sa 
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The pattern on the floor 
is Gold-Seal Art-Rug 
No. 323. The 6 x 9 ft. 
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covering it is possible to buy. 
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(Continued from Page 38) : 
scent of roses and heliotrope, of meadowsweet, clove pink 
and mignonette, and mingles with the elusive, almost 
imperceptible odor of tar and dried wood, of spices, aloes 
and incense and the more-pungent hint of borax and carbolic 
acid. Few of us live, as did Isabella, surrounded by the 
outward and visible signs of the richness and variety of our 
multiplex inheritances. 

Now she would never leave it. That was settled for 
good at last. No more worry and fuss. She could never 
have stood it out there, even with John. Her life was here 
in Bellehaven. She climbed slowly up the granite steps, 
noticed an infinitesimal spot upon the knocker, rubbed it 
off with her sleeve and walked through the hall. Valiantly 
she assured herself that she had done the sensible thing. 
She was an old maid, and an old maid had no business to 
tear herself up by the roots and go capering round the 
compass as if she were a skittish young girl, much less to 
some outlandish, unhygienic and septic place full of fleas, 
elephants, malaria and cheroots. 

William was puttering round in the dining room, setting 
the table and arranging the candlesticks. 

“‘Supper’s most ready, Missabel!’’ he assured her as she 
passed the door. “‘They telephoned from the penitentiary 
that your automobile was all painted, and requested that 
you remove it—tomorrow if convenient.” 

“All right, William,” she answered, “‘I’ll be in the 
garden.” 

“Yes, thank you, Missabel,’”’ he said, bobbing his head. 

“Missabel,” the name by which William had always 
called her—an elision of Miss and Isabel—warmed her 
heart. Dear old William! Imagine leaving him! 

There was a huge oak, a century old, in the middle of the 
garden, with a rustic seat beneath it, where Isabella usually 
did her sewing, and she went over wearily and sat down 
upon it out of habit. The book she had been reading was 
still lying there—Social Environment and Moral Prog- 
ress—and she picked it up to take it inside. Isabella read 
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constantly, because she was one of the committee that 
selected the books for the Bellehaven Library. It was sur- 
prising how much there was to do in so small a place, and 
to what extent people depended upon her for things. In 
her heart of hearts she knew that a lot of them bored her— 
the book had bored her. With a gesture of impatience she 
laid it down again. 

Then she automatically raised her eyes to the window 
where for as long as she could remember her invalid 
widowed mother—that querulous Old Woman of the Sea— 
had always been peering down at her until her death six 
months before. That was her reason for not having left 
Bellehaven and married John years ago. If she had raised 
her eyes once to that window in the last twenty years, she 
had raised them several million times. Only the streak of 
Covenanter in her—the Methodist-Huguenot strain of 
her great-great-grandmother Hodge—had held her rig- 
idly loyal to that thankless, antipathetic duty imposed 
upon her by the Fifth Commandment of acting as day- 
and-night nurse to the mother who apparently never 
understood that she was making the slightest sacrifice and 
accepted it as a matter of course; yet it was that—and 
only that—which hadimperceptibly turned the rather dash- 
ing Isabella of eighteen into the old maid of thirty-eight. 

Now, though the window was empty, she could not help 
lifting her eyes to it just the same. All the rest of her life, 
she told herself a shade bitterly, would be just like this— 
an almost automatic reiteration of rather pleasurable but 
trifling duties connected with the church, the Sunday 
school, the Women’s Aid Society, the library, the reading 
club, the Y. W. C. A., the Seaman’s Home and the musical 
society, of which she was the president. At first, as a 
girl—but that was only at first—she had found it hard to 
work off her surplus energy, and had been constantly 
dreaming of what was going on in the world outside Belle- 
haven; but she was by tradition cosmopolitan, and with 
all the newspapers and magazines she wanted upon her 
library table she felt the limitations of her birthplace far 
less than others might have done. Yet to become what 
she had become had required an amount of restraint she 
little appreciated. A great deal of what she regarded as 
habit was, in fact, merely self-control. 

But one habit had her strongly in its grasp—the habit 
of fastidious living—and the real réason why that after- 
noon she had finally written John that she had 
decided never to leave Bellehaven had been her 
more than reluctance, her dread of abandon- 
ing the house into which she fitted like a snail 
in its shell, with its atmosphere which was part 
of herself, the precision of her routine and all 
@ the creature comforts and daintinesses of her 
/ tranquil existence. Besides, having 
fe. lived for nearly forty years without 

a man, the idea of adjusting herself 
to one, particularly one of John’s 


breezy variety, was too startling. Yel 
oak, having dispatched the letter by C 
was an ache in her heart, in spite of t} 
declared that she had done the only 
more she took out John’s letter, a gre 
yellow sheets, stamped “‘Brahmakund} 
covered with his blurred, angular ger 
with several large blots. ‘| f 


It really is not bad here at all, Isat}, 
come, I can make you comfortable in 
ing. Business is fine, and the deman¢, 
know is our specialty, is increasing at 
the spurt in shipbuilding. Now, dear,) 
ing for you any longer. Don’t throw } 
on like an old woman in Bellehayen 
want, we can go back there. I hay 
years, and you can’t say you h 
couragement, can you? 

The climate here is much coole 
being up in the mountains—quite 
sending down to Rangoon for a b 
when you get here you will fine 
than Bellehaven. Just cab 
“Coming,” and I will have 
Burma waiting for you. I’ve go 
the native states already. He 
griddle cakes, doughnuts and fisl 
getting to be an old maid. I knoy 
don’t look a day older. Darling, 
how to write, but if you were he 
I love you. 


As she read the awkward epistle 
time a flush came into her cheeks 
In the shaded sunlight of the oa 
day older than when he had bad 
spot on just such an evening twe 
always had a high color—it wa 
her—and she had it still. The 
except such as to give it an ad 
and her eyes were as deeply and ¢ 
capped waves of Bellehaven Bay 
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ing known to our history has been the 

American Navy. Neglected at the be- 
ginning, looked upon at various times and 
often by classes or types of Presidents and 
Administrations with distrust, 
sometimes starved, seldom fully 
appreciated, the fact remains 
that the heredity of the Amer- 
ican naval officer and the Amer- 
ican sailor was so strong that it 
was never possible, even under 
the most adverse conditions, to 
overlook them. Whether it was 
in the Revolutionary War, when 
privateering was the principal 
method, in dealing with Barbary 
outlaws, the War of 1812, the 
Civil War, the War with Spain 
or the Great War, the American 
sailor in all his ranges of activity 
has been the figure already in- 
dicated. In addition: to the 
fact that England, according to 
Edmund Burke, had thirty-six 
thousand American sailors in 
her service in 1765, the achieve- 
ments of our seagoing popula- 
tion were so distinctive that 
the romance has never really 
left them. 

I shall not deal with the history or the 
achievements of the officers and sailors of 
the Navy. I am, however, moved to 
tell how this machine, always efficient 
in its personnel, high in the honor of its 
officers and the courage of its sailors, 
with its full share of success and with 
only that share of failure always to be 
expected, was made over and thus pre- 
served its character as an ever-ready 
agency for watchfulness in time of peace 
and for aggression in time of war. 

Striking though the achievement has 
been, little attention has been given to it 
outside the routine or mechanical chronicles 
incident to such aservice. The American Navy, 
like every other great branch of government, had 
to pass through such a period. The strain incident to 
the Civil War, when a large amount of effort had to be made 
without any adequate preparation, when men had to be 
picked up from every direction without regard to their fit- 
ness and when they were often chosen for personal, party 
or sometimes for sinister reasons, made it impossible to 
maintain anything like the activity that had been necessary. 
So from 1869 until the beginning of 1882 the Navy was like 
a foundling left upon the doorsteps of the incompetent 
secretaries assigned to its care. It was therefore not un- 
natural that it should not only lose force and influence 
but that, like its own useless vessels, it should become 
covered with rust or incrusted with barnacles. 


(i: of the most fertile subjects for writ- 


The Turn of the Tide 


HERE was practically no sentiment in favor of the 

maintenance of an efficient navy because few thought 
that there was any need for it. Hence it is not surprising 
that the country passed with more or less patience through 
the period of Borie, Robeson, Thompson, Goff and Hunt. 
There was no sentiment in the country demanding that 
the Navy, however small, -should be absolutely efficient 
and up to date. None of the men at the top foresaw the 
possibility of any war which would make it necessary to 
have armament on the sea; even on the coasts the great 
mass of the public was indifferent and practically incom- 
petent to form an opinion, while the hinterlands, whose 
people had never seen the sea or hardly heard of a vessel, 
could not be expected to set the pace. 

When Mr. Cleveland succeeded to the Presidency he 
had to confess in his first annual message, ‘‘ We have not a 
single vessel of war that could keep the seas against a first- 
class vessel of any important power,’’ while Mr. Whitney’s 
first report as Secretary of the Navy, upon which the 
President based his conclusions, emphasized the fact that 
“We have not a single vessel that has either the necessary 
armor for protection, speed for escape or weapons for 
defense.” 


Chandler and Completed by Whitney. 


I shall almost suppress considera- 
tion of the period from 1869 to 1881 
and outline the methods by which 
these conditions were overcome and 
thus explain why the American 
Navy now exists, whereas before it 
was as weak as it had become in the 
early days of the country, during 
Jefferson’s Administration, when it 
was avowed that we did not want a 
navy and when our vessels were burned 
or rotted at their wharves. None of these 
things was creditable at any period. The 
officers and sailors of the American Navy, few in 
number, were efficient in character, and stood almost at 
the top of their work so far as the judgment of the world 
went. 

This condition of affairs continued until April, 1882, 
when, under the reorganization of the Arthur cabinet, 
William E. Chandler became Secretary of the Navy. 
Here was a new type of man—intelligent, keen, sharp, 
ambitious. Exceedingly desirous to distinguish himself 
by doing good work, he started under discouraging cir- 
cumstances. He himself was perhaps as bitter and unre- 
lenting a partisan as any known to our later history. If 
there was in the country any man who inspired lack of 
confidence—almost hatred—among the Democrats, who 
were then in power most of the time in the House, it was 
Chandler. He saw some of the needs of the Navy and did 
excellent work in meeting them, but his party position, his 
uncompromising attitude and a somewhat unattractive 
personality kept him from doing what he would have 
liked; but in spite of all these, by excellent executive work 
he corrected some of the gross abuses incident to the 
management of the Navy. When history is written a 
large amount*of credit must be given to Chandler; but he 
had the defects of his qualities and came in at a time when 
it would have been almost impossible, perhaps, for any 
Republican so to gain the confidence of the country that 
he could have inaugurated and carried out a large policy. 

When Mr. Cleveland went to Washington as President 
he had no knowledge beyond that of the average intelli- 
gent citizen of conditions in the American Navy. He 
knew it was in desperate straits, but that was all. He also 
knew that of all the departments of the Government it was 
the one requiring an assured knowledge of larger and 
broader conditions than any other. Though it was tech- 
nical it also demanded great organizing powers and con- 
spicuous executive ability. I have already explained about 
Whitney’s relations to the campaign of 1884. His friends 
expected him to go into the cabinet, but the choice of a 
Secretary of the Treasury from New York disconcerted 
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The United States Cruiser Chicago, Authorized and Begun Under 
This Was the First Ves: 
selof the Navy to be Propelled by Both Steam and Sail. 
Left— William C. Whitney, Secretary of the Navy, 1885 «1889 
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Why GMC Trucks Have A Low Price 


The Resources of their builders and the way 
in which they are sold make this possible. 


So marked is the low level of the selling 
price of GMC trucks, when compared 
dollar for dollar with the quality of each 
part, and with the completeness of every 
detail of their equipment, that this ques- 
tion invariably is asked— 


How is it possible to build and sell GMC 
quality at such reasonable list prices? 


There are two reasons why. 


First, because GMC trucks are built by 
the General Motors Truck Company, a 


, unit of the General Motors Corporation. 


Second, because of the way in which the 


list price of GMC trucks is established 


and the basis upon which they are sold. 


' As a part of the largest automotive con- 


cern in the world, the builders of GMC 
trucks are able to effect economies of 
purchase, savings of manufacture and of 
general overhead expense, not possible 
in a smaller organization. The actual 
physical cost of a GMC truck is unques- 
tionably the lowest that can be obtained. 


To this cost is added a fair manufac- 
turer’s profit—no more. This new figure 
becomes the list price. There are no 
‘“extras’’ in the GMC selling price. There 
is no margin for meeting competition, 
nor has there ever been. 


GMC trucks more than account for every 
dollar of their cost, in refinements they 
provide, and in the new and better trans- 
portation they afford. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY —Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC Truck Chassis list at the Factory as Follows: 1-Ton, $1295; 
2-Ton, $2375; 3¥2-Ton, $3600; 5-Ton, $3950. Tax to be added. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
control of only the Lower House of 
Congress, the Senate having been 
allotted to the state governments, 
the judiciary to the Executive and 
Senate, while the executive was to be 
chosen by independent electors or the 
House of Representatives. Thus far 
his attention was concentrated upon 
the checks which originally sur- 
rounded the popular element. He 
then expressed the fear that, proceed- 
ing from the control of the House, 
the Senate would next fall into the 
clutches of this element, and indulg- 
ing a doubt about the judiciary he 
enforced the conclusion that it was 
certain to appear there, perhaps be- 
ginning in states and districts, and 
extending itself upward. 

He emphasized the conditions that 
would result when the President and 
senators became fully dependent upon 
popular favor for their election and 
their policies. He insisted that none 
of the founders would now give his 
blessing to our institutions, arguing 
that the government they formed was 
a symmetrical structure, every portion of which occupied 
in turn the whole mind and soul of each and was laid 
carefully in its place with their earnest prayers. It had 
had neither remodeling nor reconstruction, but neglect had 
allowed changes to creep in and destroy the model of the 
edifice; changes adopted for no reason and to serve no 
purpose; changes, many of them those that the founders 
of the Government openly disapproved; changes, which 
seemed only the working of a blind and inexorable fate, 
which, carrying the democratic element to an unlimited 
and despotic sway, makes it the minister of death to the 
republic which it rules; and in reaching his conclusion he 
asked, “‘Who shall say that the ugly visage of democratic 
absolutism is not staring us in the face?”’ 


Precocious Insight Into Politics 


E OUTLINED the changes in standards from the time 
that all the thirteen original states had some sort of 
qualifications, many of them stringent, and traced the de- 
parture of each of these in one state and another until uni- 
versal suffrage had become the rule, insisting that even this 
had been watered down by a “vast crowd of foreigners, 
who, with no settled attachments, unused to liberty and 
self-government, hazarding no stake in the nation, and ig- 
norant at best, have entered and peopled the byways and 
blind alleys of our towns and cities; and universal suffrage 
has admitted the whole class to American citizenship 
and to the control of the destinies of the nation.” 
Although only sixty years after, it now seems strange 
that any young man looking forward hopefully to a public 
career could have indulged in the following declaration: 


Party organizations rule the politics of the nation; but 
parties are only the means of organizing and making effectual 
the power of the people in the mass. By ascertaining how far 
they carry their action, we shall determine how far the power of 
the people, which makes effectual their decisions and nomina- 
tions, extends. Do we find these parties nominating candidates 
for representatives alone, which was the limit of the direct power 
of the people? On the contrary, they nominate the President 
also, and the people choose then directly who shall be the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation. They indeed go through the form of 
choosing electors, but only to deposit the choice of the people. 
In addition to this, 
they more and more 
frequently nowa- 
days nominate 
United States sen- 
ators—and so the 
people more and 
more frequently 
choose them. It may 
not be a formal nom- 
ination, but if the 
matter is contem- 
plated and men are 
appointed to the 
state legislature on 
account of their 
known _predilec- 
tions, there is a tacit 
agreement, and the 
choice is made by 
the people, and not 
by the state legisla- 
ture. This indirect 
mode of choice is 
more common, 
though hardly less 
effectual, than a di- 
rect nomination and 
choice. 


He adjured his 
classmates to re- 
member, while in 
the presence of 
these everyday 
occurrences and 
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United States Cruiser Baitimore, the Most Important of the Early Whitney Vessels 3 ' 


The First Torpedo Boat 


events, where they should soon stand as actors in the scenes 
and the demands of duty which would call upon them, to 
strive honestly and earnestly to understand the philosophy 
of these events and to recognize the weaknesses of our 
institutions. 

It has seemed odd thus to resurrect a college perform- 
ance from this long dead past and to find in it utterances 
which showed the thoughtfulness and the courage of 
something more than a precocious schoolboy, and thus to 
contemplate along with it the career, bold, active and 
pushing, through which this man was destined to pass. 

After leaving Yale in 1863 Whitney went thence to the 
Harvard Law School, where he graduated in 1865. He 
came at once to New York and began the practice of his 
profession with his double classmate and future brother- 
in-law, Henry C. Dimock. They were nearly of an age, 
had come from Massachusetts, where they had like con- 
nections, and though neither was rich they did not 
encounter the usual difficulties in getting started. They 
had sufficient resources and more than encugh energy to 
carry them over. Whitney at once formed his associations, 
social and business, and, naturally, along with them, his 
professional connections, all of them fitting into his ad- 
vancement. Before the new firm had been at work a year 
it had made important connections with Western railroads, 
some of which were in difficulty and required the utmost 
care, which these young men gave; and from that time 
forward their success was rapid and deserved. 

It was not long before Mr. Whitney was recognized as 
the political member of the firm. By 1870, when the 
Tweed exposure was in sight, he was of great assistance 
to Mr. Tilden and the men active in the Democratic 
Party, to which he had inherited an affiliation always 
maintained. In the following year, when the Committee 
of Seventy was organized, Whitney, though not a member 
of it, acted with a still younger man, the late Francis 
Lynde Stetson, and many other progressive men who were 
to modify the future of New York. It was, indeed, a nota- 
ble aggregation of young men that were brought together 
in that great contest. In this year Whitney, in spite of 
his feeling about politics as shown in his graduating 
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50,000 MILES 
IN 150 DAYS 


COMRINGING FORTH every quality 
of endurance in every part of the 
car—driving it a distance equal to 
twice the circumference of the 

earth in 150 days— 


Or, to put it differently, crossing the United 
States from coast to coast 16/2 times in the 
same length of time—accomplishing this 
mileage with no attention whatever required 
by the car’s electrical equipment— 


This is the feat lately performed by W. W. 
(“Brownie”) Rowland, Automobile Editor 
of the Milwaukee Journal and his travelling 
companion, Tod Houle, in a Delco-equipped 


Light Eight Oldsmobile. 


——— aia aici. 


Starting from Milwaukee on May 15, 1922 
Brownie and Tod travelled practically every 
road in Wisconsin and northern Michigan 
averaging 3341! miles a day or 50,000 miles 


in 150 days. 
| Meee cs Fine Cars Virtually every manner of road was trav- 
Delco-Equipped ersed; every variety of weather and tem- 

Buick PEERLESS perature was encountered; ten years’ mileage 
Caputac —-Prerce-Arrow was accomplished in 5 months. 
Case OLDsMOBILE 
Davis Maron What a splendid tribute to the stamina, 
Sere Merron endurance and reliability of Delco Starting, 
H.C. S. Moon wes ih <2 ,s ; 
JorpDAN INNER Lighting and Ignition with which Oldsmobile, 
Lincotn WestcotTr like the majority of fine cars, is equipped. 


—with Delco Ignition 
" Tue DayTon ENGINEERING LABORATORIES Co. 


Locomosite PacKARD Darren OnolU. $A. 
NatTIONAL Stutz 
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THE 
Hanover 


Shoe 


Styled for Comfort 
Built for Wear 


Tan Sport Oxford with genuine Rajah 
crepe rubber sole and heel 


OOD appearance, 
attractive style, lasting 
wear—these are the simple 
results we have obtained 
in The Hanover Shoe. 

That we have succeeded 
in maintaining these fun- 
damentals, is attested by 
more than a quarter cen- 
tury of constantly increas- 
ing business—public ap- 
proval of honest shoe value. 

The Hanover Shoe is 
worn by succeeding gener- 
ations, with equal pride 
and satisfaction. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 60 Cities 


This is possible because 
we are the only shoe- 
makers in America who 
sell exclusively through 
our own stores. If there 
is no Hanover Store near 
you, we will fit you from 
Hanover. Catalog of Spring 
and Summer models sent 
on. request. 


THE HANOVER SHOE 
HANOVER, PA. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


8 Style 
G280D 


HANOVER SHOES FOR BOYS 
and Little Men are built of the 
finest upper and sole leather 
made. Staunch and comfort- 
able, good-looking as well as 


long-wearing, $2.50-$3.00-$3.50. 


Style B287F 


Boys’ Brown Russia 
Fancy Oxford 
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Euripides in the original. So, not only was 
the head of the house ready for work, but 
it was equipped all round, able and willing 
to undertake the task that confronted it in 
Washington. It has always been the fairly 
accredited gossip of the time that Mrs. 
Whitney went to Washington with an al- 
most unlimited allowance from her brother 
for entertainment—quite sufficient to put 
her and her husband upon such a basis that 
they could carry on their work without 
much worry about resources. 

Immediately knowledge of his appoint- 
ment came to him, Whitney began to pre- 
pare for his task. He retired from his 
profession, never again to enter it, and put 
into other hands whatever business connec- 
tions he had. This done he devoted himself 
to learning what he could about the Navy, 
to which he had never given any special 
study. . 

From the day he reached his desk in 
Washington, so far as the Navy Depart- 
ment was concerned he did not know the 
meaning of party politics. After he had 
been there a little while and had recognized 
the necessity for the reorganization of the 
Navy Department from top to bottom, he 
sat down one day and with his own hand 
wrote the following order to the heads of 
bureaus, giving special attention to that 
dealing with construction: 


I wish to get at the knowledge of each ap- 
plicant of the business or craft which he is 
applying to be given the charge of. General 
requirements I consider unimportant. Bear 
in mind that certain traits of character are 
necessary to a good foreman and these are 
entirely distinct from his acquirements. The 
qualities which enable a man to direct others 
and get good and efficient service out of a force 
cannot be got at through competitive examina- 
tions. An applicant’s appearance and con- 
versation will enable you to judge somewhat 
as to this and I desire the result of your ob- 
servations in each case as to these matters. 
The examination ‘is for the purpose of sifting 
the applicants and getting out those who should 
be fairly considered. The antecedents and 
amount of experience of each man, where he 
has worked, and in what capacity, you will, of 
course, ascertain in every case. . . . 

You will treat all foremanships of skilled 
labor as vacant, and allow all present incum- 
bents to compete. I desire, however, a new 
force, and, except for very good cause and an 
exceptional record in the Navy Yard, shall not 
appoint a foreman whose habits have been 
formed through navy-yard work of recent 
years. 


When the new Secretary took charge, on 
March 6, 1885, he found himself confronted 
with twin tasks. The first was to take a 
business machine which had fallen a victim 
to indifference, incompetence and lack of 
attention, and to make it over into some- 
thing that would at least have the sem- 
blance of business management. Practically 
he found nothing in it except its wonder- 
ful personnel, from which it could not 
escape if it had tried, because the methods 
of choice, the discipline through which its 
members had to pass to get their training, 
and the high order of men from which they 
were drawn were all in its favor. 


Limited Funds 


His second task compelled him so to deal 
with the American people as to make them 
realize that if they were to have a navy at 
allit should be efficient and creditable. This 
second task was far more difficult than the 
first, because for this he had to surround 
himself with men, and with them make 
a new atmosphere. It would have been 
impossible to work in the air that had 
surrounded the old Robeson and Borie ma- 
chines. 

It is true, he had a comparatively small 
amount of money, considering the objec- 
tives he had set for himself. Though each 
demanded a different set of faculties and 
diverged from one another in the genius 
and power of organization necessary to 
fuse them, they presented practically the 
same problems—namely, that of knowl- 
edge of what he had to do, the power so to 
organize as to do it, and the tact to carry 
out his plans without confusing, rather 
than instructing public sentiment. 

I count myself fortunate in dealing with 
both these elements because I have been 
able to go to original sources for the neces- 
sary information. On the first, dealing 
with the detail and routine work of re- 
organization in 1885, my mentor and guide 
has been Rear Admiral David Watson 
Taylor, for many years chief constructor of 
the Navy, who graduated from the Naval 
Academy in the year that Mr. Whitney 
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assumed office, and was immediately sent 
abroad as a student. He had taken what- 
ever mathematical honors the Naval Acad- 
emy could give, obtaining the highest 
marks that had been accorded to any 
student, and fixing a standard that has 
not since been surpassed. When he went 
into the Royal Naval College, at Green- 
wich, he made the same record, and wher- 
ever he went this was to follow him, as it 
was, to quote William McAdoo, to make 
him “‘the greatest naval constructor in the 
world; indeed, one of the world’s leading 
men in all shipbuilding, absolutely without 
a superior.” 

On the other phase, I was equally fortu- 
nate in my ability to gain from Magistrate 
William McAdoo, who, before he became 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in the 
second Administration, had long been a 
member of the House Naval Committee, 
where he had become an expert in his 
knowledge of all navies, but especially of 
our own. He had done such efficient work 
in this capacity that Mr. Cleveland, in the 
first week after his return to the Presidency 
in 1898, insisted that Mr. McAdoo should 
take the Assistant Secretaryship, which 
made him the second holder of an office 
instituted during the Harrison Adminis- 
tration. I was thus able to procure from 
this high authority the story of how Mr. 
Whitney had gone about it so to organize 
public sentiment as to make possible the 
work that he finally did. 


Rigorous Tests 


With the advent of William E. Chandler 
into the Arthur cabinet there were signs of 
an aroused interest in the Navy. This was 
especially manifest in the House, which 
during most of the years from 1875 onward 
had been Democratic. The Committee on 
Naval Affairs in that body in due time fell 
under the chairmanship of Samuel S.— 
Sunset—Cox, who represented the metro- 
politan district, and being a man of ability, 


‘experience and patriotic purpose he had 


manifested a real interest in the question 
and by the time the Cleveland Adminis- 
tration came to power the importance of 
his committee had become recognized. 
Among other members of the committee 
at that time was Mr. McAdoo. He also 
represented a seaboard district—that of 
Hoboken, New Jersey. The matériel of the 
Navy was then about at its lowest position. 
The ships were wooden, light and inade- 
quate, and modern shipbuilding, so far as 
the United States was concerned, was 
almost a lost art. But this newly aroused 
interest was so slight, its hold upon the 
country was so feeble that it was impossible 
to obtain anything like fair appropriations 
or to formulate a policy that would cut 
away from the old-time bad traditions. 
Thus practically nothing was done and in 
spite of Chandler’s earnestness he was 
handicapped in carrying on the work with 
needed vigor. 

There was entire distrust of the ship- 
building work, most of which had been 
done by the Roach Iron Works at Chester, 
the head of which, John Roach, was a 
remarkable Irishman, who started and 
worked for many years as a day laborer at 
Allaire, in New Jersey, where iron was 
made from bog ore with wood for fuel. He 
steadily grew out of this humble position 
until he became a shipbuilder, a man of 
character and force, who built or started the 
first iron or steel ships for the Navy while 
Chandler was Secretary. These were the 
Chicago, the Atlanta and the Dolphin, 
which lie at the foundation of the modern 
Navy. 

They had not been completed or paid 
for when Whitney became Secretary, and 
the lack of confidence in shipbuilders in 
general was a factor in the campaign that 
preceded the election of 1884. Thus when 
Whitney came to the department he 
was keenly alive to the necessity for a 
complete reconstruction. He had no tech- 
nical knowledge, but experience and natu- 
ral aptitude for big affairs had been shown 
by his work in connection with railroad 
systems. His suspicions of the Roach yard 
were so strong that he started in to break 
down the monopoly that he thought 
existed. To this end he put the new vessels 
built to the most rigorous test, sending the 
Dolphin on a long cruise in bad weather to 
test her seagoing qualities. They had been 
built from home plans, and the inefficiency 
incident to both construction and super- 
vision made it necessary to get to the 
bottom of everything, which Whitney was 
determined to do. 
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eCise it was a Packard the soundness of Its history may be summed up at this mo- 
a engineering was accepted from the ment as one of individual instances of deep 
Stas a foregone conclusion. satisfaction, multiplied by thousands. 


i be judged now, however, both by time Never in Packard history was the familiar 
idby numbers—thousands of Single-Sixes advice: Ask the Man Who Owns One, more 
avig been in the hands of owners for  pertinent—never was the answer surer than 
o1 than two years. it is in the case of the Single-Six. 


Single-‘Six Touring Car, Five-Passenger, $2485—Sport Model, shown above, $2650—at Detroit 
Furnished in twelve popular body types, open and enclosed 
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plans, each showing a step beyond any- 
thing then known. The Armstrongs were 
already turning out the best war vessels 
that sailed the seas. Difficulties arose about 
the Texas, owing to the fact that our con- 
structors were hardly expert enough to 


| take up such complicated plans and carry 


| them through with success. 
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As time went on the naval committees, 
especially that of the House, were spurred 
to great activity. One active member of 
the committee, the late John R. Thomas, 
of Illinois, in spite of the fact that he was a 
Republican from the interior of the country 
took such a deep interest in it that the 
department made plans which were named 
for him, and though no vessel was built 
under them the competition and emulation 
thus generated were highly satisfactory and 
the work finally moved on in an active, 
almost feverish way. 


Foreign-Trained Experts 


The navy yards were used as far as pos- 
sible but were found to be both slow and 
ineffective. So Whitney began to send out 
his vessels to contractors after the practical 
disappearance of the Roach firm at Ches- 
ter. The great shipbuilding development 
of the time was at Philadelphia in the 
Cramps’ works, in whom Whitney had the 
very greatest confidence as being the best 
men engaged in the business. He was able 
to get away from the ever-ready charges 
about the intrusion of politics, both Roach 
and Cramp being Republicans. As an 
effect of this activity, shipbuilding, which 
had fairly fallen into rack and ruin so far 
as the mercantile marine was concerned 
and had been neglected by the Govern- 
ment, took on new life. As under the new 
policy all designs were to be made in the 
department by the most efficient of naval 
architects, and as the construction was to 
be done here, there was something for 
ambitious and able young men to work for, 
and they took advantage of the new 
opportunity. 

It was not in designing and building 
alone that this revived interest was shown. 
Early in his term Secretary Hunt had sent 
abroad for study in the naval schools or 
shipyards of England and France two 
young officers, Richard Gatewood and 
Francis T. Bowles, both assistant engi- 
neers. The method adopted was to take the 
students who had graduated at the acad- 
emy with highest marks and send them 
where they could obtain the finest training 
in their profession. In fact, it was the 
institution of naval post-graduate study. 
This policy was continued by Chandler, 
who sent abroad four young men of this 
type, among whom was Lewis Nixon, who 


| was to become one of the most distin- 
| guished and best known of modern ship- 


builders, and with Admiral Bowles may 
fairly be termed the first fruits of the new 
policy. Whitney called Nixon home from 
foreign service, as he did also two of his 


| associates, Captains Woodward and Lin- 


nard. This policy had so approved itself 
that during Whitney’s four years he sent 
abroad nine young men, and by the end of 
his term this had become a settled policy. 


| His successor, General Tracy, during the 


Harrison Administration, sent ten, half of 
whom had graduated during the adminis- 
tration of his immediate predecessor. The 
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policy then adopted was continued and I 
have followed it nearly through the second 
administration of Mr. Cleveland, finding 
that between then and 1894 thirty-four 
such assignments had been made. 

These officers remained three years, were 
accorded in both England and France 
every facility granted to students in each of 
those cpuntries; when they completed 
their studies they came back and gave at 
once an added impetus to modern con- 
struction. Some resigned; among them 
Nixon, who entered the Cramp shipyards 
and later went into business for himself, 
and Bowles, who went into the Fore River 
works, both with great success. 

Thus the whole naval establishment was 
placed on a scientific basis not only in the 
management but in all its ramifications. 
As the establishment was enlarged stand- 
ards were raised, until it became unneces- 
sary to send our students abroad for this 
high training. As construction went for- 
ward upon the lines fixed by Chandler and 
Whitney and continued by Tracy and Her- 
bert, the all-round future of the Navy was 
assured. 

The Navy Department is full of stories 
about the experiences of officers as the 
Navy began fairly to grow and the vessels 
made their appearance in foreign ports— 
ports, indeed, where the American flag had 
perhaps seldom been seen. The most im- 
portant protected cruiser designed abroad 
under Whitney was the Baltimore, which 
among other features had unusual pro- 
visions to get the air below to the excep- 
tionally powerful boilers. This made neces- 
sary a large number of ventilators, which 
were very conspicuous. 

It is said that on one occasion a paper 
in a British colony, east of the Suez, had 
an item stating that “‘an American man 0’ 
war came into port yesterday with a cargo 
of ventilators.” 


The Navy’s Great Charter 


When Whitney came into office there 
were a number of monitors that needed 
armor, for which, before his time, contracts 
had been placed abroad. He followed the 
same policy in obtaining the armor for the 
original battleship Texas. Efforts were 
then made to find facilities for making 
armor in this country, but none could be 
discovered. It opened the door for further 
action. Though the Gun Foundry Board 
did not intend to take up the armor ques- 
tion, it had endeavored to find which of the 
navy yards had the best location and was 
best situated for a government foundry and 
what methods should be adopted, if any, 
for the matériel and heavy ordnance. 

When Whitney found that a successful 
plant could not be equipped at the navy 
yards for making both guns and armor he 
turned to the Bethlehem Company. This 
was the outgrowth of the Navy Act, signed 
August 3, 1886, a little more than a year 
after the new régime had begun its work. 
In that act, which in naval circles is still 
known as the Great Charter of the Navy, 
provision was made for armor of domestic 
manufacture and the Secretary was author- 
ized not only to purchase at a satisfactory 
price but to make advances which would 
enable the Bethlehem Company to install 
the necessary machinery for experiment 
and actual production. A like provision 
applied to engines, boilers and equipment 
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DopGeeE BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


Hundreds of thousands of seasoned motorists 
are unalterably attached to Dodge Brothers 
Touring Car, because they find it ideal for 
| their needs. 


They know that the bulk of their driving is 
accomplished during those eight or nine months 
of Spring, Summer and Autumn when the airy 
freedom of the Touring Car is a source of 
genuine delight. ay 


They have found, too, that they can drive the | 
car in comfort—snugly equipped with close- 
fitting curtains—on the coldest days of winter. 


Even where lower open car cost is not con- 
sidered, they value those factors of handy 
entrance, easy cleaning, buoyant lightness 
| and dependability for which the Touring Car 

is so favorably known throughout the world. 


The price is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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an electric Vac-Mop 


Lizz Za 


Mop by Vacuum 
your hardwood floors 


O more chasing dirt 

or shaking mops. 
The VAC-MODP, given Free 
with every SWEEPER-VAC, 
and procurable with no other 
make, suction cleans itself as 
it cleans and polishes floors. 
Cleaning by strong suction, 
plus motor-driven brush, the 
SWEEPER-VAC, with VAC- 
MOP and all attachments, is 
the one cleaner to perform 
every house-cleaning task. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY 
164 Fremont St., Worcester, Mass. 


Makers of the new separate unit SW EEPER- 
VAC Electric Clothes Wringer 


Electric 


SWEEPER - VAC 


With Motor Driven ¥ Brush 


( PNEUVAC COMPANY 
164 Fremont St., Worcester, Mass. 


Kindly send me, without obligation, de- 
scriptive lirerature of the SWEEPER-VAC, 
and the VAC-MOP, and also the name of 
your nearest dealer. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
perhaps the most important branch of the 
metal industry. 

Mr. Lewis, of what is now known as the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, has given me 
still further information about the wide 
range of development that grew out of this 
apparently simple contract, enumerating 
among other things that it resulted in the 
following: Hydraulic forging machinery 
with high-power hydraulic pumps; machine- 
shop tools of much larger sizes than had 
ever before been attempted; overhead 
traveling cranes and handling apparatus of 
sizes much greater than had before been 
employed; the manufacture of alloy steels 
and the heat treatment of the same, which 
was, up to the time of the first armor manu- 
facture, wholly unknown; chemical re- 
search as it was carried on in connection 
with the manufacture of guns, projectiles 
and propelling powder; large plate-rolling 
mills for battleship armored decks; and 
the casting and handling of large unit 
masses of steel in ingots. 

If any student of economics will analyze 
the influence of this single act he will prob- 
ably find that more rapidly and surely than 
any avowed protective legislation in the 
whole history of the country this one single 
action on the part of the Government has 
promoted the growth of industry. 

It is interesting also to find how the 
legislative department of the Government 
took notice of these things. In the Forty- 
ninth Congress, which lasted through the 
period already mentioned, the Secretary 
appointed a select committee known as 
that on “Steel Producing Works in the 
United States.”’ It was one of the strongest 
of committees, as it was composed of 
Senators Hawley, of Connecticut; Aldrich, 
of Rhode Island; Morgan, of Alabama; 
Butler, of South Carolina; and Sewell, of 
New Jersey. Figuratively speaking, the 
little armor pebble that Mr. Whitney had 
cast into the sea soon made circles that in- 
cluded what are now our most important 
and vital industries. 


The Naval War College 


The making of public sentiment and the 
organization of the machinery necessary to 
bring it about were not to be the only 
things that were undertaken by Whitney. 
He began promptly the reformation and 
reorganization of the Navy itself. He went 
in with an idea, which was, to make the 
department confided to him as efficient as 
if it had been a great steel works or railroad. 
In doing this, although he had a fair 
organization back of him, he did not rely 
upon it for doing novel and original work. 
His main dependence in it was Admiral 
Mead’s brother, who had been employed 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad. He was 
taken into the department as a civilian, put 
into the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 


‘where he did his work, and although the 


methods of a great railroad would not 
always fit the case it was a beginning. 

There were then inaugurated methods 
still in use in the department today. They 
have been expanded, and there has never 
been a time when either the Secretary or 
the bureaus under him have become dor- 
mant or careless. In the language of Ad- 
miral Taylor, ‘‘The tree was planted by 
Mr. Whitney, and he is entitled to the 
credit of having started what has been 
shown in the stress of war to work very 
well.”’ He organized all that portion of the 
business of the department, that is, the con- 
solidation under one head, something which 
soldiers insist has not been possible even 
yet in the Army. His agent under whom 
this work was done was not employed 
directly by Whitney, but was under the 
chief of the bureau. From the very begin- 
ning, after Whitney had procured this expert 
advice, he insisted that the matériel work of 
the department should be consolidated 
under one head, and, as a step in that 
direction, when the chief constructor’s term 
expired he did not reappoint anyone, but 
kept the position open for a long time, hop- 
ing and expecting that he would be able to 
command the necessary legislation to carry 
out his policy of consolidation—a policy 
which, indeed, has never yet been per- 
fected. 

In due course there was developed at 
Newport, separate from the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, the Naval War College. 
It was originally the suggestion of Admiral 
Luce, and was placed at Newport because 
of his residence there. It had gone on for 
some years with an honorable but rather 
mild growth and without producing either 
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any heads or lectures that stood out from 
the ordinary. But a change was in sight. 
Alfred T. Mahan, born in West Point in 
1840, was graduated from the Naval Acad- 
emy and began that routine service of the 
American naval officer which perhaps fur- 
nishes the highest education that can be 
given. He served through the Civil War, 
had independent commands on various 
vessels, saw service at several of our most 
important navy yards and had been an 
instructor in the Naval Academy, all with- 
out showing the great gifts which he was 
to demonstrate in later years. He was 
forty-five when, in due course in Sep- 
tember, 1885, he was detached to the 
Naval War College. He began his work in 
what would have been supposed to be the 
ordinary way, delivered his lectures, which 
were well received by his comparatively 
small class, but attracted no great atten- 
tion. He did some work as president of 
the Pacific Navy Yard Commission, but 


without interrupting the special studies | 


and the duties that were so congenial to 
him, so that it was not until late in 1889 
that he was detached temporarily from the 
War College, and returned to it again in 
1892 as president. 


Captain Mahan’s Well-Won Fame 


In 1890 he finally published his first 
series of Newport lectures. These were 
revised until they were given high literary 
finish, the utmost limit of precision and 
the highest development of the naval knowl- 
edge of the time. They then became the 
volume known as The Influence of Sea 
Power Upon History, and at once, as is 
usual, the prophet was not without honor 
save in his own country. His recognition 
here was slow, but within a few months, 
when the book found its way into England, 
France, Germany, Japan and every other 
nation which either had or wanted a navy, 
it was recognized as the most profound 
contribution thus far made to the history 
of naval warfare. Everywhere he was 
hailed not only as the historian of the past 
but the prophet of the future in the or- 
ganization and conduct of navies. Honors 
flowed in upon him, and so intense was the 
credit that even when he reached higher 
rank he wanted to be known as Captain 
Mahan, thus putting his own seal on the 
title to which he had attained when the 
lectures were delivered. The result was 
that the United States woke up to the 
fact that the greatest historical work pro- 
duced within its borders probably within 
fifty years had been written by this unpre- 
tentious and unknown naval captain. This 
was followed in due course by other and 
more elaborate works, but each and all, 
whether dealing with history or current 
events, were elaborations of the thesis laid 
down in his original work. 

Captain Mahan had reason, long before 
his death, to realize how deep was his re- 
sponsibility for the education of govern- 
ments, not only his own but every one in 
the world. He had revolutionized English 
naval construction. Germany’s develop- 
ment, whatever may have been its influ- 
ence, was so largely due to this great study 
that with all the honors to which it is 
entitled, to the credit that can come to a 
great administration, Mahan is, perhaps, 
the most notable illustration of the leader- 
ship which high literary merit, when united 
with wisdom, brings to practical affairs. 

Practically the difficulties in making a 
navy, as in making everything else, disap- 
peared after the start had been made. It 
was not an accident that Whitney was the 
first man to begin this work, because it was 
only under him that it was possible to get 


away from the hampering conditions of the . 


Civil War and to realize that the change 
from wood to metal was both insistent and 
permanent. There was a slight let-up un- 
der Tracy, but not enough seriously to 
check progress. When Mr. Cleveland re- 
turned a dead set was made at him to 
check the growth of naval armament. The 
pacifists and certain other classes of people 
were violently opposed to anything that 
might be of use in case of war, which 
they so feared and deprecated. They en- 
deavored to influence the President, but 
the Whitney traditions were too strong for 
them. 

When the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Mc- 
Adoo, was asked by the Secretary of the 
Navy to draw up the formal report to 
the President he shrewdly limited himself 
mainly to extracts from Secretary Whit- 
ney’s four reports during the first Admin- 
istration. This was done in the full 
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knows he has a dependable Champion 
ready to replace it in a moment. 


Get a Champion Service Kit today. Put it 
inthe door-pocket orundertheseat. Then 
you will be ready for along tour or ashort trip 
without fear of trouble due to spark plugs. 


CHAMPION 
xX 


Champion X is the rec- 
ognized standard spark 
plug for Ford Cars and 
Trucks and Fordson 
Tractors. Recognized by 
dealers and owners for 
10 years as the most eco- 
nomical and efficient 
spark plug. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 
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ew Champion Service Kit 
~ Ends Road Delays 


Remember, too, that Champion is the 
better spark plug. Better because of its 
wonderful new core. 


This core—identified by the Double-Rib 
—was developed by Champion scientists 
after years of laboratory work. It will 
stand stress far more severe than it will 
ever encounter in service. It is proof 
against all extremes of heat and cold. It 
never loses its insulating properties. 


Ask your dealer or garage man for 
dependable Champions. Get four or six 
of them in the Champion Service Kit 
and carry them in your car at all times. 


You will know the new Champions 
by the Double-Ribbed core. Buy 
them by the set. From any dealer 
anywhere. A type and size for 
engines of every make and model 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Can., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
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Men Quit 


their shaving creams for this — 
Millions of them — the world over 


Gentlemen : 
Do you realize what has happened in the world of shaving creams? 
Three years ago every man who shaved had his own favorite soap. 
Then Palmolive Shaving Cream was perfected, and we offered a ten- 
shave test. Millions accepted it. Tens of thousands took the pains to 
write us thanks for making it. 
And now Palmolive, we figure, is saving men some ten years every 
morning. 

Took a lifetime 
But Palmolive Shaving Cream was no sudden creation. We who made 
it have spent our lifetimes in soap study. 


For 60 years this laboratory has been perfecting soap. One of its 
creations — Palmolive — is the leading toilet soap of the world. 

We asked 1,000 men what they most wanted in a shaving cream. 
They agreed on five requirements, and we set out to meet them. 


130 attempts 


Despite our skill, we made up and tested 130 formulas before we met 
men’s ideals. Some said these things were impossible, but we kept on. 
And in 18 months we had the shaving cream we offer you today. 


Now we ask a ten-day test from every man who shaves. This shaving 
cream will amaze you. It will change your whole conception of what 
shaving cream can do. You owe to yourself, and owe to us, this de- 
lightful test. Make it now. 


5 things men desire 


1— Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 
2—Softens the beard in one minute. 


3— Maintains its creamy fullness for 
ten minutes on the face. 


4— Strong bubbles, to support the hairs 
for cutting. 


5—Fine after effects, due to palm and 
olive oils. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


1923 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Dept. B-436, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 
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things have more impressed me than his 
loyalty not only to him as an individual 
but to the conservative policy of which, 
naturally, the Navy was only a part. 
Few men had this spirit of loyalty more 
strongly developed than William C. Whit- 
ney. ' 

Among other things that he said to me 
was this: : 

“T have never seen .a man who could 
keep in his mind at once so many big 
things as Cleveland does. This applies 
not only to those policies back of a great 
administration but to the methods by 
which they must be promoted. He could 
come nearer to seeing and directing every- 
thing than any man I have known and, at 
the same time, his watchfulness of the men 
as aids was as commanding as was his 
confidence in them. He could never deal 
with men unless he could trust them abso- 
lutely. He had an almost uncanny gift for 
seeing ultimate results even in our own 
special work far better than any of his 
associates, and, indeed, as I have said, 
better than any man I have known, even 
when dealing with comparatively small 
things. 

“His largeness of view was seldom at 
fault; once a policy was taken up he was 
exacting, though never unfair or even petu- 
lant. He always wanted to know even ina 
routine way how everything was going on. 
He had a way of never forgetting what 
had been agreed upon or was deemed pos- 
sible. He could recall the names and the 
characters of the men who, all along the 
line, were assigned to a given task, and 
this was true even when they themselves 
had not yet been taken fully into confi- 
dence. With all this, he had a patience 
that was astounding.” 

On the other hand, Cleveland used to 
talk by the hour with enthusiasm about 
his first Secretary of the Navy; perhaps 
more so than of any other member of his 
cabinet. This was probably due to the 
fact that his duties were so distinctly 
technical that the President had to go out 
of his way to learn them. 


Intensive Study 


Among other things that he repeated 
time and again was: ‘‘Whitney was the 
oddest man I ever knew. From the begin- 
ning, when he took up the work assigned 
to him, he started in to study it—to learn 
it in all its details. It had been so long 
neglected, so few men had taken the trou- 
ble to find out just what it was, and both 
by nature and by intention he was so 
entirely different, that study was required 
to understand him. All effort was based 
upon a determination to obtain a fair or- 
ganization on purely business lines. He 
had not in his mind asingle party idea, and 
if he had it would have been knocked out 
of his head the moment he went to Wash- 
ington and found the conditions that sur- 
rounded him. 

“T knew him very slightly when we all 
went to Washington together, so that I 
could not foresee what would happen; but 
Thad not been there long before I discovered 
that he had gone into this naval service 
with the intention of going to the bottom 
of it. Among other things, intuition showed 
him that construction was its weakest side. 
He used to tell me about his experiences 
with careless officials of the old time. 
They had become so settled in their meth- 
ods that he found it almost impossible to 
shake them out. So it was not long before 
he concluded that in order to get plans for 
up-to-date war vessels he must buy them 
abroad inthe open market. Havingreached 
this determination and before he would take 
the necessary steps, he set himself to find out 
everything he could about such vessels. To 
do this he began a study of existing navies 
worth theeffort. These included Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, France, and he soon learned 
that some of the South American countries 
and Japan had had built in England cer- 
tain vessels with the best-known qualities. 
Wherever found, he studied them until he 
had come to know every feature that en- 
tered into their construction—machinery, 
possible speed, how the plans ought to be 
distributed as between cruisers, armored or 
unarmored vessels, everything that could 
enter into their make-up. When he had 
finished this study he knew perhaps better 
than any man then living what he had to 
do if we were to have a navy. 

“He told me that he found in the de- 
partment a certain responsible official upon 
whom he had tried to impress some of his 
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SS 
DAVID BELASCO’S “THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST” 
SPLENDIDLY SCREENED BY EDWIN CAREWE 


HE BIG PICTURE is accom- 
plished. David Belasco’s epic of 


the 49ers, ‘‘The Girl of the 
Golden West,’’ has been screened on 
the very fields around which it was 
written. 


To Belasco belong the honors as 
creative genius of the stage produc- 
tion. He visioned 
and dramatized it all: 
boom days; gold- 
fevered searchers pan- 
ning the streams; lucky 
ones who made _ big 
strikes, others who 
died hoping; diggings 
alive with romance 
from dawn to dawn. 


To Edwin Carewe, 
who imbued “ The Girl 
of the Golden West”’ 
with the fuller degree 
of reality made possi- 
ble by the screen, 
must be accorded equal 
credits Uhen there:saoy 
The Girl herself —Sy]l- 
via Breamer. If David 
Belasco were again to 
produce his classic on 
the stage he would 
cast Miss Breamer in the title réle, as 
Carewe has done in films. 

During production in Sonora, Cali- 
fornia, progressive scenes were sent to 
New York so that Belasco could see 
how his play was being handled. Im- 
mediately he expressed complete satis- 
faction, and delight with Miss Bream- 
er’s performance. She typified the 
golden west, he said; she recalled 
Blanche Bates who created the part 
behind the footlights. 

Carewe has paralleled the play that 
made history with a picture which 
will do the same. He wakened the 
gold fields to old thrilling memories, 


» Warren 
Kerrigan 
and Sylvia 
Breamer in 
“Girl of the 
Golden West”’ 


filled them again with life and color; 
he reveals the epic as has never been 
done before. Certainly no stage could 
be big enough to contain this sweep of 
camps, hordes, glowing crags behind. 


Wonderful panoramas there are as 
background 


Girl, 


for the conflict of the 
the Sheriff of Manzanita and 
Ramerrez, the outlaw. 
Remember that story? 
How Ramerrez comes 
to plunder the saloon; 
how the girl, suddenly 
loving him, enables 
him to escape; how 
she hides him when he 
returns wounded; and 
stakes her happiness 
and his life on the 
turn of a card in the 
game she plays against 
the Sheriff. 


Adventurous immen- 
sity surrounds the tale. 
Its drama comes from 
the portrayal of the 
Girl by Sylvia Breamer, 

ue Ramerrez by J. Warren 

Kerrigan, the Sheriff 

by Russell Simpson, all 

guided by Edwin 

Carewe through the screen’s one true 
re-creation of digger-days. 

When speaking of pictures of .spe- 
cial magnitude, tradition seems to in- 
sist that the writer tell what the pro- 
duction cost. Does cost matter? Did 
Mr. Belasco publish his expense ac- 
counts when he staged the play? I 
think not. Nor would the public have 
been interested. ‘‘The Girl of the 
Golden West’’ has elements which 
cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. No matter how great the ex- 
penditure to present them, they and 
they alone place this among the year’s 
outstanding attractions. 


Players shown include Marguerite de la Motte, Marjorie Daw, Allan Forrest, Noah Beery, Pat O’Malley and Wm. V. Mong 
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The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is 
to foster independent pro- 
duction, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 
and art of the screen. 


Post- Marriage Problems 


HO SHOULD hold the purse- 

strings, husband or wife? Whose 
parents should have preference? How 
much of her husband's attention 
should a wife expect? And when ro- 
mance fades and dream-castles be- 
come two-roomed flat or out-of-way 
house where friends don’t like to call, 
must marriage be just a lonely road 
for the wife to walk alone? Where 
does it end, anyhow? By answering 
all that from a woman’s angle in the 
course of a dramatic six-reeler, Kath- 
erine MacDonald makes ‘‘ The Lonely 
Road’’ a close-to-home attraction 
which men as well as women can en- 
joy. And contrasting her in small- 
town simplicity and big-city splendor, 
as the plot demands, doubles apprecia- 
tion of Miss MacDonald’s beauty. 


We'll Say He’s Penrod 


EET PENROD—otherwise Benny 

Alexander, who plays that part in 
Booth Tarkington’s ‘‘Penrod and 
Sam,” which J. K. MacDonald is film- 
ing. One look at him is enough to 
tell what sort of Penrod he’ll make— 
the sort of kid who'd steal daisies 
from Tarkington’s front garden. And 
that goes for all the 
kids in the cast. So 
close are they to the 
Tarkington originals 
that Director William 
Beaudine wouldn't al- 
low them to wear 
make-up when being 
screened. Gareth 
Hughes, Mary Phil- 
bin, Gladys Brock- 
well, Wm. V. Mong 
and Rockliffe Fel- 
lowes lead the adult 
opposition to the wars that Penrod 
wages. A big time for kids from 
seven to seventy is what the producers 
promise. 


Benny Alexander 
as Penrod 


Have You Seen ? 


se ANDERING DAUGHTERS”; 

Charles Chaplin in ‘‘The Pil- 
grim’’; Dorothy Phillips in ‘‘Slander 
the Woman,” produced by Allen Holu- 
bar; Edwin Carewe’s ‘‘ Mighty Lak’ a 


Rose’’; Jackie Coogan in ‘‘Daddy”’; 
John M. Stahl’s ‘“‘The Dangerous 
Age’’; Maurice Tourneur’s ‘‘Isle of 


Lost Ships’’—all recent First National 
Pictures and certainly the pick of the 
programs the days they’re shown. 


To Girls In Oklahoma City 


EXT TIME HE says “ Where’ll 

we go?’ steer him to the Em- 
press, Orpheum or Folly theatres 
where First National Pictures head 
the bill. What the screen is achieving 
today is what Tom Boland, of Okla- 
homa City, among other big exhib- 
itors, has worked for through years of 
creative effort. 

—John Lincoln. 
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NY worth-while building can afford 
this fireproof steel joist construction 


oF 2 ee ies. 


Small and medium-sized buildings can now be 
constructed with fireproof floors at low cost. Trus- 
con and National Steel Joist construction is simple 
to install—merely place the joists and apply the 
metal lath, above for concrete and below for 
plastered ceilings. No fitting, no forms, no false 
work, no special equipment. Weighing only half 
as much as other fireproof floors and saving in 
supporting members and foundations, it is ideal 
for all light-occupancy buildings. 


Apartments 


Largest net returns on the investment are assured 
by Truscon Steel Joist construction. Its prevention 
of cracked plaster saves expensive repairs and 
redecoration. Its fireproofness reduces insurance 
cost and increases 
rentals. It is equally 
economical in large or 
small apartments. 


Hotels 
“In hotels, clubs and 
other semi-public 
buildings, firesafe floors 
are an essential. Truscon 
Steel Joists meet every 
requirement of this field, 
besides eliminating su- 
perfluous weight. One 
building with 80,000 sq. 
ft. of floor area has saved 
15 tons through this light, 
fireproof construction. 


Offices and Stores 


Builders and owners of stores 
and small commercial build- 
ings readily appreciate the 
advantages of Truscon Steel 
Joist floors. The grave 
dangers of fire loss and of 
interruption of business 
are minimized through 
its use. Its low cost re- 
duces initial investment 
and its permanence cuts 
upkeep expense. 


To? ti ea 
APARTME 


i 


NT-HOTELS 


Firesafe First Floors 
for Residences 


90% of residence 
fires originate in 
basements. Protect 
your dear ones 
against this grave 
danger by building 
the first floor of 
Truscon and Na- 
tional Steel Joist 
construction. Also 
protect your home 
from cracks due to 
settling and shrink- 
age. 


Schools and Public Buildings 


Protection against fire, soundproofness, perma- 
nence and low cost are qualities of Truscon Steel 
Joist construction which adapt it especially to use 
in schools, hospitals, etc. In both large and small 
buildings of these types it solves the problem of com- 
bining light weight, fireproofness and economy. 


Write for Useful Suggestions 
No matter what the state of your plans, write now for 
suggestions ona better building at economical cost. 


TRusSCON STEEL Co., YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addressessee’ Phone Booksof Principat Cities. 
Canada: Walkerville,Ont. ExportDiv: New York 


NATIONAL STEEL JOIST CO., MASSILLON, OHIO 


USCON 


AND NATIONAL 
L JOISTS 
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what conditions he executed the policy 
agreed upon with his chief or settled in his 
own mind. There proceeded from him as 
little as possible of what has come to be 
known vulgarly as propaganda—much of it 
vulgar and false almost beyond imagina- 
tion. If he had something to do he did it as 
best he could, without even so much as a 
thought that he must be constantly talking 
about it. If he had differences with men 
in his department and found a lack of 
sympathy he did not carry either his trou- 
bles or his failures to the country. If a 
bureau chief or an officer gave trouble he 
was swept aside somehow, and another 
put into his place with whom he could 
work, in no event quarreling with him or 
wearing his heart upon his sleeve. If he 
found that a contractor, a shipbuilder or a 
designer could not codperate in what he 
deemed one of the greatest of the tasks 
upon which a government could engage 
he found, without any fuss, another who 
both could and would; and he had no 
partisan plans, was not posing to become 
a candidate for President or anything else, 
and had no purpose that by any possibility 
was personal. He recognized the need for a 
real navy, knew that the job of making it 
had been tendered to him, that he had 
accepted it, and he was going to do it 
whatever might come. He never stopped 
to think how great he was or what he might 
get out of his work in glory or personal 
interest, but was concerned only in keeping 
faith with his accepted purpose, doing his 
work as well as he could, and withal, as 
quietly as was consistent with a proper 
respect for the people who had a right to 
know what became of the money and from 
the effort of those chosen to represent them. 

I felt that it would not be easy to get 
the bottom facts about such a man and 
that I should have to dig for them as 
sedulously as a reporter on a news assign- 
ment. The fact that I knew him did not 
help except by adding zest to the task. 
So I went to his friends to get an idea of 
his beginnings, his early work and achieve- 
ments. I wanted so to account for him 
and his success that I could explain why he 
had succeeded, and if I have done so with 
fair acceptance I shall be satisfied. With a 
single exception I have not had or asked 
for his letters. He did not make speeches 
or statements by way of explanation or, 
indeed, furnish anything written or spoken 
that could be drawn upon, except his an- 
nual reports to the President. 


A Modest Reply 


The one letter, kindly furnished by his 
sister, Mrs. Susan Whitney Dimock, is in- 
teresting, because it explains so concisely 
why this kind of material is lacking, for 
which reason I print it: 


THE Boston DAILY GLOBE, 
WASHINGTON BUREAU, 
OCCIDENTAL BUILDING, NEWSPAPER Row 


July 24, 1888. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. WHITNEY, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Dear Sir: I have been directed by the 
Boston Globe to ask if you will kindly answer 
the following question: 

To what do you attribute your political 
success? 

Your early reply, directed to me as above, 
will much oblige. If you are not disposed. to 
answer this query in writing I shall be pleased 
to call upon you if it would suit your conven- 
ience better. Yours truly, 

(Signed) A. MAuricE Low, 
Corr’t The Boston Globe. 


My dear Sir: You must excuse me from 
answering such a question. I do not consider 


Training @i 
By L. B. Yates — 


HEN a fellow starts in to manufacture 

big medicine about the hunting dog he 
is own brother to the man who thinks he has 
the only turkey callin the world. You may 
have a section of a wing or a piece of slate 
and a cigar box; but no matter what you 
advocate, you haven’t got the real thing 
a-tall, a-tall. This will be proved to you in 
fifty-seven different varieties of language, 
because every honest-to-goodness turkey 
hunter has his own dope. If you listen to 
him he will convince you that he can call 
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Twelve Pure 


Silk Threads 


—twisted into one master thread, from which eat Six GUARANTEED 


Hosiery is knit—that is the secret of eat Sits unusual satisfaction. 


—not 10 threads 


—not 11 threads (as is commonly used in good pure thread silk hosiery ) 


— but 12 threads of 100% pure silk. 


METHODS WHICH BENEFIT YOU 


Your opportunity to obtain this unusual quality of 
genuine silk hosiery is made possible at such a low 
price because: 1. Real Silk Guaranteed Hosiery is ‘sold 
direct from our mills. 2. We are the world’s largest 
exclusive makers of genuine silk hosiery, specializing 
on a single style. 3. We import our own raw silk from 
Japan, and perform every manufacturing process in 
our own mills. 4. To insure longer wear, special proc- 
essed lisle is used in the toe, heel and top. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THIS HOSIERY 


It is not obtainable in retail stores. We have our own 
branches in more than 200 cities (consult phone direc- 
tory for branch in your city). Our Corporate Distrib- 
utor will call with samples and a selection of thirty- 
five advance colors; take your order and collect $1 de- 
posit per box—pay balance when hosiery is delivered 
by your postman direct from the U. S. Post Office 
Branch in our mills. Our printed guarantee of abso- 
lute satisfaction is in every box. 


Box of Four Pairs - $5.50 
Price in Canada — Box of Four Pairs — $7.50 


Rear Sirk Hostery Mitts 


- InpDIANAPOLIs, INDIANA 


Pioneers of Corporate Distribution 


“From Mill to Millions’ 


Ankle Ft 
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Keep that spare tire 


inflated too 


The object of a spare tire is to reduce puncture or 


blow-out trouble to a minimum. 


But a spare tire that is not inflated makes almost 


as much trouble as it saves. 


Own a Schrader Tire Gauge. Keep all your tires 
including your spare inflated to proper pressure, and 
your tires will last longer, you will have less troubles 


and fewer worries. 


When you inflate your tires, the Schrader Gauge 


tells you instantly and accurately when 
you have enough air and when you have 
too much or too little. 

When tires are under-inflated, internal 
friction and flexing and bending of the 
side walls produce heat inside the tire and 
weaken its resistance. Too much air 
takes the resiliency out of a tire and makes 
your car jounce at every rough spot. 

Since practically all pneumatic tires are 
equipped with Schrader Universal Valves, 
the Schrader Gauge is especially accurate 
when used in connection with them. 

It will last for years. Sold by garages, 
hardware stores, and motor accessory 
shops. Price $1.25 (in Canada $1.50). A 
special type for trucks and wire wheels is 
$1.75 (in Canada $2.00). 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


Chicago Toronto 


Manufacturers of Schrader Tire Valves, 
Standard Equipment on All Tires 


SCHRADER 


London 


TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 
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It’d be a turrible thing fur some folks if all 
the public libraries wuz to burn down to- 
night. The output of literature would be 
curtailed considerable.”’ 

And Bill will nod his wise old head and 
reply: ‘‘Oh, yes, I read what he had to say. 
It’s just purty fair in spots. I’ve tried a 
good many of the recipes he prescribes, but 
Oe wouldn’ t work out; no, sir, not a one 


ahaa I should like nothing better than to 
be sitting between the two of you—pro- 
vided, of course, the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment hadn’t hit you too hard. I’d love just 
to sit there and not say a word, and after a 
while I’d hear something like this: 

“Gosh, Bill, you remember old Flash, 
don’t you? Great gravy, there wuz a dog! 
I couldn’t tell a lie about him if you wuz to 
hand me a red apple. He was as full of 
points as a prickly pear. And on coveys— 
he wuz just a curiosity, with a sense of loca- 
tion that’d make a movie director take to 
the tall timber. Never knew such a dog on 
single birds. Say, Bill, you remember how 
he cud pick ’em up like a kid gatherin’ 
candy? Never missed a one, did he, Bill? 
An’ staunch? You know I’m tellin’ the 
truth when I say that he’d stay there till 
the day of judgment if you didn’t happen 
along to flush the birds. Think back as far 
as you can, Bill, an’ you never did see a dog 
like him—nur nobody else neither.” 


Dog Talk 


And Brother Bill kind of winces a little 
as though you’d put in the knife and turned 
it around a couple of times. But after a 
judicious pause he replies: ‘‘Yep, Flash 
wuz a good dog, all right; but I always 
thought my old Jeff knew as much about 
handlin’ birds as the feller that wrote the 
book. Lots of folks used to say that if Jeff 
had been a man he’d ’a’ been President of 
the United States.” 

Then the argument would commence, 
and one could sit there and never open his 
mouth except in an exclamation of wonder 
or approval; not even hint that he ever 
owned a dog of any kind, or knew a scatter 
gun from a howitzer; just sit there with 
the spoon in his glass and stir it occasion- 
ally, because if he is wise in his generation 


PHOTO. BY HARRY 8. HOOD, PHILADELPHIA 
The Fine Head of Champion Gilad Jack, Owned by Mrs. Jo 
of Ardmore, Pa., and Winner of Many First Pria_ 
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Se every old roof in America 
comes the cry—Re-roof! Re-roof 
for the last time! Re-roof now! 


The new Johns-Manville method 
makes re-roofing easy. Just lay 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 
right over the old roof, and you have 
anew, fire-safe and permanent house- 
top. The old shingles may be leaky 
and weather-worn, but don’t tear 
them off. They may no longer be 
able to keep storms out. The new 


| Asbestos Shingles will do that as 


long as your house lasts. 
The old shingles under 
the new assume a new 
duty—that of insulation; 
they will help to keep out 
the cold of winter and 
the heat of summer. 


Saves money ! 


Besides getting a better 
roof by this method you 
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PREVENTION 
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save in labor costs. Youdon’t 
have to pay to have the old 
roof ripped off, nor to have 
the old shingles carted away. 


Andif you’ ve ever re-roofed 
before, you know what a nui- 
sance it is to have the litter 
and muss of old broken shin- 
gles around your lawn and 
shrubbery. There is none of this now 
with the Johns-Manville method. 


Lasts a lifetime 


Thre old idea that a roof must be 
renewed every ten years or so should 
be forgotten. A good roof to-day 
should last as long as the house it 
covers. 


That’s what Johns-Manville As- 
bestos Shingles do. Each shingle 
is compressed from Portland cement 
and asbestos rock fibre into an in- 
destructible slab. 


Right over the old shingles—that is the 
Johns-Manuille way. It saves you money. 


Johns-Manville Rigid Asbestos 
Shingles are greatly favored among 
architects for their beauty. They 
are obtainable in several soft, rich 
tones of gray, brown or red. 


Get in touch with your roofing 
man or dealer to-day, or drop a 
post-card, asking for our booklet 
“Re-roofing for the last time” to 
this address: 

JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 
Department A 
Branches in 56 Large Cities 


For Canada: 
CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


OHNS-MANVILLE 
Asbestos shingles 
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MENNSN 
SHAVING 
CREAM 


For some time our salesmen and our druggist 
friends have advised us that there is some de- 
mand for a slightly smaller tube of Mennen 
Shaving Cream—for traveling. 

We have built up the largest shaving cream 
business in the world by giving men the high 
quality of Cream they wanted—now they can 
buy it in whichever size tube they prefer. 

Most druggists have the new 35 cent size in 
stock—any druggist can get it for you. 

The Cream inside is the same wonderful beard ; 
softener which daily puts two million beards fos 
into condition for gentle, quick removal. 

You'll get the same firm, creamy lather with 
hot or cold water—with no rubbing in with 
fingers—the lather that never dries on the face. 

You'll experience the same glowing, radiant skin 
health afterwards—due to absolute purity and to 
Boro-glycerine—an emollient which softens and 
relaxes skin tissues and guards against infection. 

But in whichever size you prefer—the new 
small size for traveling or the big 50 cent size 
for economical home use—you get full value in 
volume and shaving satisfaction which 1s priceless. 


Buy a tube. Shave with Mennen’s for a week. 
If you are not satisfied send tube to us and we 
will refund purchase price. 


THE Mennen Company 


i « , 
Fellow 
Travelers 
This is your size of 
tube. You asked for it. 
Dozens of you have com- 
plained to me, as we 
shaved side by side in 
Pullman dressing rooms, 
that while you couldn’t 
get along without 
Mennen’s, you did wish 
you could get a tube that 
would fit your traveling 
case. 


So now take your 
choice—the big tube or 
the 35 cent size. 


One is just as good a 
buy as the other. 


(Mennen Salesman) 


Newaran, AJ. USA. 
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home and across a river nearly half a mile 
wide before he was deposited at the express 
office. Next morning the door of the crate 
was found chewed off and the box was 
empty. The express authorities made a 
thorough but fruitless search, and finally it 
was found that the missing one had gone all 
the way back to the river, and despite the 
chilly winter weather had swum it and 
made his way to his old master’s house, 
where, wet and tired, he had crept into bed 
with the babies. 

Another dog I think of, which had been 
hunted a good deal, and exhibited in shows 
and field trials, began to get old. For this 
reason he was left at home on one occa- 
sion; but the nexttime the dogs were being 
shipped away the old fellow was missed, 
and search around the kennels proved un- 
availing. Finally, when the trainer arrived 
at the depot to which the empty shipping 
crates had already been sent, he found the 
old hero seated comfortably in one of 
them. Perhaps you think a dog can’t 
argue; but, believe me, old Jeff made up 
his mind that he wasn’t going to be left 
again. 

On another occasion I was up in a North- 
ern village and borrowed a dog, really a 
tramp dog, which everybody said wasn’t of 
any account. I was after ruffed grouse, and 
there was considerable shooting in the 
woods that day; but the old tramp made 
several staunch points; and, added to 
that, he brought me four birds I’ll take 
an oath I never shot Why, certainly, 
ladies and gentlemen, I hunted up the 
real owners! 


Picking Your Puppy 


I also knew of a dog once that as soon as 
his master took down his gun case would 
mount guard over it. He evidently learned 
that his master couldn’t go hunting with- 
out the gun and the gun couldn’t go with- 
out him. 

And perhaps you think the hunting dog, 
as he grows up around the house, hasn’t 
got the genesis of the beautiful lady who 
presides over the kitchen; yet no he doll of 
the cinema knows how to use his big liquid 
brown eyes to better advantage. He has a 
way with him that appeals to the women- 
folk, and well he knows how to establish 
himself in the best armchair in the house 
with the air of one who is conferring a favor. 

In embarking in the hunting-dog busi- 
ness, I would recommend getting a young 
dog rather than an old one. If you observe 
a few simple rules you can break him your- 
self, and he will learn your ways and make 
a more comfortable shooting dog than one 
that anyone else can break for you. Of 
course, you must remember this takes 
time and considerable application, and I 
am going on the premises that you have 
the leisure to devote to the work, and an 
available shooting territory around your 
home. If not, why it is better to send 
your puppy to a trainer. 

There are plenty of reliable trainers in 
this country, thank goodness; and let me 
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-| The good value offered car-owners 
jn Oldfield Cords stands out sharply 
“tis one of the notable buying oppor- 
junities of the present tire market. 
Wependable quality, demonstrated by 
)Didfield performance on race-track and 
‘iighway can be had at prices surpris- 
ingly low. 


a . . *. . 
-) This Oldfield quality is apparent in 
‘jhe handsome appearance of these big 
hords, with their symmetrical anti-skid 


till Gaining in Popularity 


Oldfield Tires are warehoused for distribution at 108 
shipping centers serving every state in the Union 


treads, and it is confirmed by long service 
that brings home to the user the full 
measure of Oldfield economy. 


That wider buying of Oldfield Cords 
has rewarded Oldfield determination to 
give more in popular priced tires is not 
surprising. It reflects the attitude of a 
shrewd public, severe in judging, made 
critical by years of experience with tires 
of many makes, yet always generous to 
recognize true value. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CO., AKRON, OHIO 


ILDFIELD Wires 
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For every business 
record there’s 
a National form 


SING all the figures of past business to 
prophesy future possibilities is no new 
thing. For over three-quarters of a century, 
the National Blank Book Company has 
been developing forms which reveal the 
cost, profit or loss from practically any 
activity in any business. 

Accountants will find a National Form 
for every need of bookkeeping—banking 
records, sales analysis, employment records, 
time-keeping, pay-rolls, stock and inven- 
tory, etc. Sales managers will find order 
blanks, estimate forms, salesmen’s expense 
sheets, sales records, etc. Executives will 
find recapitulation forms of every kind, in- 
cluding National Columnar Ruled Sheets 
which, in book form, give practically any 
number of columns from two up. 

Professional men, doctors, lawyers, den- 
tists, engineers, bankers, and real estate 
agents will find their particular needs 
equally well provided for in National Forms. 

Your stationer carries the most impor- 
tant items in the National line of over 
10,000 loose leaf and bound book products. 
He will get you any item you require. If you 
are not near a National stationer, write us. 
We will see that you are supplied. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
123 Riverside, Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Chicago, 620 W. Jackson Blvd. 


New York, 54 Duane St. 


National Blank Book Company 


SATURDAY 


(NATIONAL /} 


Order these forms through 
your stationer. If he is not 
supplied, write us. 


Perpetual Stores Record 
Form Cc 

Analysis of Sales 

Form 7072 CK 

Physician’s Pocket Ledger 
Form 4930 PL 

Dentist’s Appointment 


Book 

Form 4930 DA 

Attorney’s Case Docket 

Form 80 AG 

Farm Property List 

Form 4920 FP 

Township Plat 

Form 4920 TP 

Combined Cash Journal 

Forms 7072-CL, 7082-CL 

Record of Cash Received 

Form 7072-CD 

Record of Checks Drawn 

Form 7072-CE 

Bank Deposits and 
Withdrawals 

Form 7072-CP 

Record of Invoices 
Payable 

Form 7072-CG 

Daily Business Statement 

Form 80-AF 

Weekly Pay Roll 

Forms 7072-CH, 80-AD 

Record of Petty Cash 
Disbursements 

Form 7072-CF 

Stockholder’s Ledger 

Form 7002-SHL 

Distribution of Invoices, 
Sales, etc. 

Form 7072-CR 

Notes, Drafts, Accept- 
ances Payable 

Form 7016 

Notes, Drafts, Accept- 
ances Receivable 

Form 7017 

Inventory Sheets 

Forms 7100 -7100!4 

Receiving Record 

Form 7115 

Cost or Estimate Sheets 

Form 7105 

Installment Ledger 

Form 7041-CA 

Distribution of Expense 

Forms 7072-BM, 80-AB 

Trial Balance 

Forms 06609 and 06610 

Bond Register 

Form 7042-BT 


LOOSE LEAF AND BOUND BOOKS 


©1923, National Blank BookCo. 


NATIONAL 


Loose Leaf and Bound 
Columnar Books 


From two columns to prac- 
tically any number, arranged 
consecutively or in divided 
form, National Columnar 
Books fill practically every 
record requirement, 

Several different sizes are 
available. Column headings 
may be printed or written 
in. Ask your stationer for 
National Series No. 7018 
Loose Leaf Columnar Books 
and Sheets or National Nos, 
782, 788, etc. Bound Col- 
umnar Books, 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
approach his food until ordered, it will be 
well then to teach him to charge, or drop, 
at command and hold this position until 
permitted to rise by your order, the general 
terms being “high on” or “hold up.”’ Some 
trainers, when they wish a dog to stop, say 
PALO ho,” but most of them use the more 
usual term “whoa.” I think the latter is 
better; in fact any order which can be con- 
veyed in words of one syllable is preferable. 

It is not hard to teach your dog how to 
drop at the order if you put your hand back 
on his shoulders and draw his forelegs for- 
ward and from under him. This must be 
done gently, so that he won’t be alarmed, 
and once you get him down in a crouching 
position you can keep him from rising by 
tapping him lightly on the top of the head 
with your rubber hose. Naturally, at first 
he will endeavor to rise, and you must al- 
ways take him back to the same place and 
make him drop over again. He will soon 
learn that you intend him to stay in that 
position until you give him permission to 
rise. 

The next lesson will be to walk away from 
him, facing him, and whenever he tries to 
get up to lift your hand and say “‘Drop.” If 
he does get on his feet take him back to 
the same place and put him down again. 
Gradually increase the distance, always, of 
course, keeping your eye on him, and pretty 
soon you will find that he will go down and 
stay down if you merely lift your hand, 
without even issuing the word of command. 

I am going on the supposition that the 
dog, of course, is normal, and not an out- 
law, because some dogs, like some boys, just 
won’t stay put; and unless you enforce the 
rules with severity, why, you haven’t got 
much of a boy in after life and absolutely 
nothing in the way of a shooting dog. 

When training your puppy never go out 
without your check cord in your pocket. 
This usually is a piece of light, strong 
clothesline about thirty or forty feet long, 
with an ordinary swivel snap at one 
end, which may be hooked into the dog’s col- 
lar, and a ring at the other, through which 
a stake can be passed and driven into the 
ground when necessary. For a headstrong 
dog this is the best engine of education that 
can possibly be used, because whenever he 
shows a tendency to bolt, run in or dis- 
regard your commands, you drop your 
stake in the ground and you have him where 
he can’t get away from you. Should you 
order him to drop he will find that if he 
does not obey you he will be brought up 
with a sharp jerk when he gets to the end 
of the rope. 


The Pleasantest Kind of Dog 


After you have educated your dog thor- 
oughly on these two points you can take 
him afield and see what prospect you have 
in the way of bird-finding ability. Previous 
to this no doubt you will have seen your 
puppy point sparrows and other small birds 
that happen around nearly every home. I 
don’t believe I’d check him on this, because 
pointing feather is a natural instinct with 
the setter or pointer; and in this respect a 
young dog who when taken afield in a terri- 
tory where there are birds does not mani- 
fest any bird-finding ability, or when he 
does run into a covey never pulls up or at- 
tempts to point, is rather a discouraging 
proposition to handle. 

A staid old dog who is a good bird finder 
and staunch on his points will be a great 
help to the puppy; but, as I said before, a 
young dog who after a dozen trials does not 
show what we call bird sense, or nose, is 
hardly worth fooling with, although after a 
whole lot of experience you might find 
hake possessed of a pretty fair kind of 

og. 

The pleasantest kind of dog is one that 
has been broken to drop, or charge, to shot 
and wing; that is to say, one who will drop 
when the covey rises and his master shoots. 
As you have already taught your dog to 
drop at command, the next lesson will be to 
teach him to drop at the report of a gun. 
In this connection you can also assure your- 
self that when he does hear the noise of 
discharge he will not become terrified, or 
gun-shy, as it is called. With some dogs 
gun-shyness appears to be hereditary, and 
they never get over it, but with the great 
majority care in the primary stages will 
prevent any tendency of this sort. 

Procure an old-fashioned pistol with a 
percussion cap, if possible, and at feeding 
time, or at other times around the kennels, 
snap caps. The puppies will soon get used 
to the detonation. When you see that this 
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This is the year of individuality in footwear. 


: Shoe fashions do not conform to a strict vogue. They vary to 
! the whim, the fancy, the instinct that lead every woman to the 
knowledge of what best expresses her own charm. 


2 ee On 


With shoes of Vici kid every woman can express her individual 
taste. Vici kid is made in black and in a range of colors that 
includes all popular shades. It is exactly adapted to the diversi- 
fied styles of the hour. 


i And, with the exquisite finish of Vici kid, there is the firmness that 
insures perfect fit and the flexibility that insures perfect ease. 


Ask for shoes of Vici kid. No other leather combines all the 
advantages of Vici kid. 


| ROBERIELMEOERDERER. Inc 


. 

| P H I |B oN jes WY H TA Robert H. Foerderer revolutionized 
= ; methods of leather tanning in 1890 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston and gave to the world Vici kid. 
g 


Selling Agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid 


mNLY ONE VICI KID --~- THERE NEVER HAS BEEN ANY OTHER 


| 
| 
| Material cost . 3c 


This Profit— 


Some make more 


Of course, Orange and Lemon prices 
vary according to supply and demand, 
but this problem is worked out on the 
basis of $6.00 per box for 216-size oranges, 
a very fairsummer average price; 216-size 
means that there are 216 oranges in a box. 

You use one orange to a drink, so your 
cost per drink runs: 


Fruit Juice . . 234c 
Sugarandice . 4c 


So your gross profit per drink is 7c. Sell 
700 drinks and your profit is $49.00, which 
more than pays for the Extractor. Many 
owners sell 700 drinks a week, and prac- 
tically every owner averages at least 700 
drinks a month throughout the year. 

And remember, the drink is high qual- 
ity, satisfies customers and brings repeats. 


| 
| Start These Profits 
| Rolling In Now 
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Soda Fountains 


Reap New Profits 


—with this popular service feature 


More than 9,000 soda fountain owners 
have been amazed by the ready demand 
that exists for fresh fruit Orangeade 
and Lemonade. 

They are the ones who have installed 
the Sunkist Fruit Juice Extractor, the 
machine that has stimulated fresh fruit 
drink business by enabling fountains to 
handle it. 

For the Sunkist Extractor sells these 
two popular drinks by making it easy 
to prepare them quickly and right be- 
fore the eyes of the customers. 

The millions of Orangeade and Lem- 
onade enthusiasts appreciate the speed 
of the service and the quality of the 
drinks. They buy at soda fountains in- 
stead of making the drinks at home, as 
they have in the past. 


What Owners Say 


As a result fountain owners report 
that they double, treble and quadruple 
their fresh fruit drink business upon the 
installation of the Sunkist Extractor. 
And many say that the machine paid 
for itself from profits alone in the first 
three to six weeks. Note how it’s done 
—see the typical illustration in the box. 


Buy Now 


These statements are only natural. 
The popular taste for Orangeade and 


Lemonade exists. Serve the drinks right 
and you get the business. It’s been 
proved at more than 9,000 fountains. 
The time to start building this busi- 
ness is right now. You'll show a fine 
profit from the start and an amazing 
business this summer, so put the Sunkist 
Extractor on your fountain now. 


Save Two Ways 


The Sunkist Extractor saves time and 
gets more juice from the fruit. 

And there are additional savings. 
First, buy Oranges and Lemons by the 
box from a fruit wholesaler. Get the 
wholesale price. 

Then buy Extractor-size fruit—extra large 
or small Oranges and Lemons—which cost 
less than the sizes in biggest demand. 

You'll make a big profit per glass and sell 
more glassesthan you ever expected to before. 

The cost of the Sunkist Extractor is very 
low. In fact, the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange manufactures and sells it at actual 
cost because it builds Orangeade and Lem- 
onade business. 

For $47.50 ($67.50 in Canada), less 5% 
for cash, ten days, the complete Sunkist Ex- 
tractor will be delivered to you. It’s all 
ready for business and the profits alone from 
a few weeks’ sales will pay for it. 

Get the edge on all competition in your 
community by being the first to have this 
money-making machine. 

Note the advertising we are giving Or- 
angeade and Lemonade onthe back cover 
of this publication. It is helping Sunkist Ex- 
tractor owners. Use the order blank below. 


Sunkist 
Fruit Juice Extractor 


(Electrically Operated ) 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE, 
Department of Fresh Fruit Drinks, Div. 505, 154 Whiting St., Chicago, IIl. 

O Ship = _________ Express prepaid at! | 
(When) (Quantity) | 

Sunkist Fruit Juice Extractors at $47.50 | 
each (in Canada $67.50 delivered). Less x), | 
5% for cash, 10 days. le | 
Kind of Current Voltage H 
(Direct or Alternating) Street 
Cycles___ | 

This information can be obtained from : | 
your electric light company. City State | 
| 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
annoying disease, and generally precedes 
deafness. 

Don’t take a half-broken puppy out with 
you when invited to join a shooting party; 
he will simply run wild, flush birds and 
rattle the old dogs. If you do this you 
will be about as popular as a skunk at a 
christening. 

Don’t get excited or keep blowing your 
whistle or incessantly shouting directions 
to your dog. Nothing is more objection- 
able to the people who are shooting with 
you, and if this course is persisted in you 
will notice that after a while your own dog 
won’t pay the slightest attention to you. 
The whistle or your voice won’t mean any- 
thing to him. 

Don’t allow your dog to flush the covey; 
walk them up yourself. Rushing in and 
flushing does more to render a dog un- 
steady than anything else I can think of. 
When you are shooting over a young dog 
forget that you are out to fill the pot— 
watch your dog. See to it that he is holding 
his point steadily right up to the time that 
you flush the birds. Caution him gently 
with your voice. Then as the birds rise in 
the air, and even at the expense of missing 
a shot, see that your dog drops instantane- 
ously. 

You may do this at the risk of missing a 
brace, but after two or three lessons you 
will not have to watch him so closely, and 
it will well repay you in the subsequent joy 
you will have when you are assured that 
you own a well-broken dog fit to travel in 
any company. 

Never mind the birds that fall at the first 
shot. Don’t rush in to retrieve them your- 
self. See that your dog retains his position 
until you give him the word to go on, then 
let him find the birds for you and retrieve 
them. It is a great satisfaction to the dog 
when he knows that he is bringing the 
actual results of the hunt to you. 

Don’t pay any attention to people who 
tell you that you will spoil your dog’s scent- 
ing abilities by allowing him to retrieve 
birds. I have more than once seen a dog 
stop and make a point while retrieving a 
dead bird, and while he was still carrying 
the latter. I think that idea is fairly well 
exploded. ; - 

Mark down the covey as well as you can, 
but do not be in too great a hurry to work 
the ground over. It is said that the par- 
tridge can upon occasion withhold his scent. 
I do not know how true this is, but I do 
know that after a covey has been flushed 
and scattered the dogs will have a much 
easier time locating them if given a few 
minutes’ leeway. 

Don’t look for birds in the bottom lands 
if the weather is wet and stormy. In cold, 
bleak weather you will find them on the 
higher ground, and in the lowlands if the 
weather is calm and sultry. 


Care and Feeding 


Don’t take the field too early when the 
weather is stormy and cold, because the 
birds will lie close until later in the day. 
On fair mornings you will find they move 
early. 

Don’t work your dog to a point of ex- 
haustion. For a really comfortable hunt 
one should take out two brace, one of 
which should be carried in a crate while the 
others are working. In this way you will 
always have fresh dogs, or if it should be 
that you have only a single brace, be sure 
that you remember your dogs are not ma- 
chines and cannot be started with twenty- 
five cents’ worth of gasoline. Take time to 
sit down in a sheltered place every hour or 
so and give them a rest. Also see that they 
have a plentiful supply of water. If in a 
dry country, be sure you carry a good- 
sized canteen. 

Don’t leave your dog shivering with cold 
or wet when you put him up after a hunt. 
Your first duty should be to him. See that 
he has a warm bed, and be especially care- 
ful to pick all the cockleburs out of his ears 
and feathers, especially under the elbows. 
Also examine his feet, and with the nippers 
extract any thorns you may find. If allowed 
to remain they will fester, not to say com- 
pletely put your dog out of commission. 
You might also examine the long hair be- 
tween the toes. Sometimes you will find a 
hard cake of clay which in time will blister 
the pads. 

As I said before, make your dog as com- 
fortable as possible. Your kennels should 
be warm but at the same time ventilated; 
your benches should be built about a foot 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


“Indeed I haven’t. Think I’d hunt up 
a headache to welcome you with?’”’ She 
shifted her position a little and leaned over 
to run her fingers caressingly through his 
red hair. It was an experiment, but it 
proved nothing, for David had always ac- 
cepted caresses instead of giving them. It 
had been one of the things about him that 
she had never understood. Now he smiled, 
and continued to count sky spots in the 
“Why do you think I wired for 


“Because you suddenly discovered you 
hadn’t seen me for six weeks.” 

“And have you discovered something, 
too, in the six weeks?” 

“Ye-es, I have,’’ he admitted with the 
unflattering bluntness that had always fas- 
cinated her with its prick of pain. ‘‘Shep- 
herdess, haven’t you always felt there was 
something funny about our—about us?” 

“We-ell, not exactly. How do you 
mean?” 

“For a while it had me kind of worried,” 
he went on, turning his head to avoid her 
eyes; and she knew by the dogged tone of 
his voice that he was saying something he 
had gone over and over in his mind. ‘‘The 
truth is’’—his words hurried with his desire 
to have the thing over with—‘‘the truth is, 
Thad all I could do to keep from making an 
ois br Sag and asking you to marry me.”’ 


Her hand stopped, motionless, on his 
head. Then shelaughed. And David, who 
was young, heard only laughter in the 
sound. There was frank and immense re- 
lief in his grin as he turned over to meet 
her eyes again. 

“T suppose you would have thought me 
the original prize fool, wouldn’t you?” 

““Wh-what restrained you?”’ 

She was groping desperately for her sense 
of humor, and hoping just as desperately 
that she could escape under cover of his 
generous inferences. If she could only keep 
him talking until her crippled strategy re- 
turned to her. 

“This,” he answered. 
along to show you.” 

He sat up and took a small faded photo- 
graph from his folder and watched her while 
she looked at it. It was of a woman younger 
than herself—younger even, than she 
looked to be; a girl, a beautiful girl with 
braided hair around her head. It might, 
years before, have possibly been a picture 
of Neva herself, but there was about it a 
strong though elusive look of David. 

There passed a very terrible moment 
for Neva Worthington’s vanity; a very 
strange moment for her soul. 

“Your mother,”’ she said. 

Nothing else entered her mind. Her 
power of beauty, her sureness of youth had 
been merely deceits of her vanity—mere 
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puppets of irony beside this overwhelming 
coincidence. She did not raise her eyes 
from the picture, and the silence between 
them grew uncomfortable. 

To break it she spoke the first words that 
her bewildered mind put on her tongue: 
“So I have seemed like a mother to you, 
have I, shepherd boy?” 

They sounded crude and sarcastic. He 
reddened. 

“That was the devil of it, at first. I 
couldn’t make out what you did seem like 
tome. You never seemed older, especially. 
But you had a sort of spooky attraction for 
me, and I thought I must be afflicted with 
some of this inhibition and complex stuff. 
Maybe I was, at that. Then, about six 
months ago, I ran onto this little picture 
when I was visiting granddad in Maine. 
And I just sort of came to, I guess you’d 
call it. Didn’t—didn’t you notice any dif- 
ference in me after I came back from New 
England?”’ 

Even yet she did not trust herself to look 
at him, her gaze wandering unseeingly over 
the low rolling Westchester hills. 

With a little flicker of anger she knew he 
was subtly unrolling the way to Miss Brown. 

“Different? How do you mean?” she 
said, stubbornly stupid. 

““Why—I—oh, you know. In my atti- 
tude toward you,” he floundered. 

She sent her mind back mechanically to 
the time he spoke of. Yes, dully, she could 
see, now, thebeginning of the difference she 
had never been able to understand or to 
locate—caresses more tender than passion- 
ate, less attentiveness but greater depend- 
ence, a matter-of-fact practical sharing with 
her of his business as well as his personal 
perplexities. 

“No-o,” she reflected indifferently; ‘‘I 
don’t remember that I noticed any differ- 
ence.” 

“Well, come to think of it, I don’t sup- 
pose you would. I suppose I’ve always 
seemed an awful kid to you, haven’t I?” 

She looked at him now, finding poise from 
the abandoned youthfulness of him. How 
could youth be so blind—so happily, hap- 
pily blind? Or was it perhaps a cunning 
too keen for age? 

““You’ve always seemed a very delight- 
ful kid, shepherd boy,” she said, smiling. 
“How does it happen that I haven’t re- 
minded you of your mother—from the 
first?” 

Relaxing from her tense upright posture 
she leaned back again against the tree, and 
David sat up in front of her, hugging his 
knees. 

“‘T suppose you did, unconsciously. But 
she didn’t wear her hair like that when I 
was old enough to remember her. It was 
always all fluffed somehow on the back of 


her head. And she laughed a lot, out loud, 
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likea kid. And you mostly laugh with your 
eyes. I suppose the resemblance was in the 
back of my mind. You see, dad married 
this wooden woman just before I went to 
war—I couldn’t help hating her, I was just 
out of college. Then I came home two 
years later, pretty well fed up with war, 
besides. And then I met you. And you 
seemed to be just what I needed to keep me 
sweet with the world.” 

He was talking to her, but he was ex- 
plaining her to his own conscience; he was 
explaining her to his love for the Miss 
Brown who interior-decorated. She could 
have laughed aloud at his naive resource- 
fulness. She began to feel not like a par- 
ticipant but like a fascinated onlooker. 

“What I can’t figure out,’’ he was blithe- 
somely continuing, “‘is why you ever both- 
ered with me—when half a dozen really 
distinguished chaps were already on the 
map.” 

This was hard to meet, so she did not 
meet it. 

“How old were you, David, when your 
mother died?” she asked slowly, as if she 
had heard nothing except what he had said 
about his mother. “Tell me about her— 
dear.” 

He began easily, his voice taking on a 
certain reverence of reminiscence: 

‘About fifteen. You see, it was my most 
impressionable age, and I just about wor- 
shiped her. I remember how proud I used 
to be because none of the other fellows’ 
mothers could touch her for looks. She 
really was beautiful, and she could do any- 
thing that I did—shoot and ride and row 
and swim—so she was a wonderful compan- 
ion. And she never nagged at me about 
anything. Oh, but I loved her! I think it 
really almost killed me when she died. But 
somehow I always remembered her more 
for what she meant to me—I don’t know 
just how to explain it—than I remembered 
the way she looked; until I ran across this 
picture, and then—then I kept remember- 
ing little things about her when I was with 
you.” A flash of rare longing deepened the 
blue of his eyes and he looked away from 
the inscrutable lovely girl-face of the lis- 
tening woman. ‘Don’t I wish to God she 
could be here now!”’ he said. 

flame of color touched Neva’s face, 
only to fade as quickly, leaving her a little 
pale. She looked down at the faded photo- 
graph in her lap, at the sensitive question- 
ing face with its likeness to something 
within herself —something that had no part 
in vanity or conceit or selfishness. It was 
this likeness that had first brought David 
into her life, and that was now saving him 
from her. Her true-tempered intuition told 
her what was behind David’s words. 

“Do you mean because of Miss Brown?” 
she asked, as simply as if Miss Brown were 
some familiar keepsake, bequeathed to the 
two of them. 

David faced her quickly, betrayed by 
surprise, and flushed to the roots of his red 
hair. “Oh! So dad and his wooden won- 
der have seen you, too, have they?” 

“Not lately. But anumber of other peo- 
ple have seen me. But of course they 
haven’t told me anything about Miss Brown 
herself. Suppose you do that, David.” 
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her. She had been granted a new power; 
there was no pride in it especially, but there 
was immense sweetness and satisfaction. 
Perhaps it partook of what Carrie Andrews 
considered an honest-to-God_ thrill—this 
opportunity to be to David what the 
woman whose wistful, lovely pictured face 
lay on the ground between them would 
have been. 

“Why, David,” she said lightly, “don’t 
be absurd! There won’t be any snobbery to 
subject her to. Perhaps she can come out 
next week and stay with Carrie, and we'll 
have a few people in to meet her. I’ve 
never yet heard of the brave soul who 
snubbed any of Carrie’s friends, have you?”’ 

“But—why, I thought she was one of 
dad’s best backers for Jeanette Starr.” 

After all, David was very young. 

“Carrie is my friend,’’ Neva assured him 
quietly. 

The light on David’s face placed her on 
planes where she had never walked. 

“And this is the nice idea you had when 
you wired me!”’ His voice shook with the 
weight of its gratitude, with the abjectness 
of his apology for his apprehensions. ‘‘Oh, 
Lord, I wish I knew how to thank you!” 

“T think I’d like you to give me this pic- 
ture of your mother,” she said. 


Two hours after luncheon Neva drove 
into the Andrews grounds, alone. She had 
driven David to the noon train, for there 
was that in his heart which demanded to be 
taken to a modest apartment on Thirty- 
seventh Street as quickly as possible. She 
took her ear to the garage herself and, the 
place seeming deserted, walked over into 
the east gardens trying to discover what 
she was thinking about. With the full sun 
on the flowers the garden was a lake of 
warm fragrance, the air like liquid. Going 
about idly, she touched first one blossom 
and then another, feeling the petals with 
extraordinary care. 

“David is going to Ellen Brown—Ellen 
Brown—Ellen Brown.’’ Her brain made 
her weary with its little requiem. 

She was so hidden with the complexities 
that beset her that she approached the side 
veranda without knowing it, and shestarted 
violently when Jim Andrews’ voice hailed 
her with ‘What you doing, Neva—a mod- 
ern mad scene for Ophelia?”’ 

She laughed, realizing what a fool she 
must be looking, out in the hot sun, atten- 
tively fingering the flowers. 

“These flowers are full of little bugs that 
fly out when you touch them,” she impro- 
vised on the moment. ‘What you doing 
yourselves?” 

“Nothing. Where’s David?” ‘‘Had any 
luncheon?”’ Jim and Carrie always talked 
simultaneously. 

“David’s on his way back to town. We 
had lunch at that little white house on the 
hill.” She did not take the chair that Jim 
pulled up beside Carrie. “I think I’ll go up 
and get out of a few more clothes, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“Don’t mind in the least; get out of as 
many as you like.” Carrie was regarding 
her with curious speculative eyes; Neva 
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July 4, ten days before the snow 
went in Paradise Valley, Mt. Rainier 
National Park. 
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had never dreaded anything as she now 
dreaded having to answer the questions 
those shrewd eyes wereformulating. Hastily 
she postponed the ordeal until she had 
bathed and rested and concocted alibis. 
“We're going to have tea a little earlier this 
afternoon,” Carrie was continuing, “so we 
can drive Hunter to the five-o’clock train.” 

“Why, that’s a hideous train; it delivers 
milk to every town on the way. Why 
doesn’t he wait and go in the morning?” 

“His boat sails at ten.’’ 

“His b-boat?”’ 

“Why, yes. He said he saw you this 
morning.” 

“‘T did see him for a minute, but he didn’t 
say anything about a trip. Where’s he 
going?” 

It was Jim’s turn to talk. He did so ina 
voice of conscientious disapproval. ‘“‘ Why, 
he’s going to the middle of Africa on a 
fool water-conservation project; going to 
be gone three years. I think you might be 
decent enough to hunt him up and talk 
awhile. Poor old devil came out here just to 
see you.”’ 

So that was what Hunter had come for— 


| to tell her good-by. At the top of the stairs 


as she turned into the wing where her rooms 
were she saw him standing with his back to 
her looking out the alcove windows, watch- 
ing the road where she would probably 
drive in. 

So he was really going away. For three 
years she would not see him round every 
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farmer=—By Roger Wil 


HE most immediate need of the farmer 

has been for more liquid capital. A 
farmer, like most other business men, needs 
two kinds of capital—fixed capital, used for 
buying land, erecting buildings, and the like, 
and working capital, used for buying seed, 
fertilizer and the carrying of crops over a 
low-price period. Congress has done much 
to help provide the farmers with fixed capi- 
tal, although they always have been well 
able to secure a fair amount from the insur- 
ance companies, mortgage-loan companies 
and private individuals. Congress, how- 
ever, added two more sources for fixed capi- 
tal—namely, the Federal Farm Loan Board 
and the Joint Stock Banks. 


New Credit Channels 


It has, however, continued to be very 
difficult for the man without security to 
borrow for six months or a year in order to 
get working capital. You say, ‘‘Let him go 
to his local bank.”’ This is all very well, but 
Western and Southern local banks are 
ruled by the same human nature that rules 
Eastern banks. The local bank always has 
money to loan to the man who does not 
want money—or to the man who has secur- 
ity to offer—but usually has no money for 
the man who needs it the most. Now if 
farmers are entitled to government aid for 
fixed capital, they are entitled to some aid 
for working capital. Of course, the restric- 
tions must be fairly severe and the amount 
borrowed must be limited, and such organi- 
zations should be codperative rather than 
political. Politics and banking do not mix. 

Farm leaders believe this difficulty has 
now been remedied. A bill was passed by 
the last Congress creating two separate 
rural-credit organizations—the Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks and the National 
Agricultural Credit Corporations. The 
former will be placed under the control and 
management of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board and the latter under the supervision 


' of the Comptroller of the Currency. Few 
| people, even the bankers of the United 


States, realize the importance of this 


| financial legislation, rushed through the last 


few hours of Congress. Although it is 
probably for the best, yet two entirely new 
forms of banks have been organized to add 
to our already complicated system. 

The National Agricultural Corporations 
will be organized along the same lines that 
national banks are organized—namely, by 
private subscription to capital; and the 
acceptances, collateral trust notes or de- 
bentures issued by them under the pro- 
visions of the act carry no tax-exemption 
privileges. The Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks are capitalized by the United States 
Government and are permitted to issue 
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low as in New York City today. Even the 
improvement of the Western farmer to- 
day—his fine roads, schools, banks, autos, 
telephone, radio, and so on—compared with 
his condition forty years ago is almost un- 
believable. The improvement in his condi- 
tion is fairly beyond words to describe. 

As, however, we study history to seek 
the means by which this political, religious, 
social and economic improvement has been 
accomplished, we find that legislation has 
played a very small part. The change for 
the better has been due to a change in the 
hearts and desires of the people; to the 
substitution of thrift for wastefulness, in- 
dustry for indolence, cleanliness for filth, 
education for ignorance and a desire that 
one’s children shall be better and have more 
than they themselves. This improvement 
has largely been due to the churches, the 
schools, the homes and the assurance of 
equal opportunity and protection. To the 
extent that legislation has encouraged these 
fundamental forces, and has extended this 
opportunity and protection, to this extent 
legislation has been useful and perhaps 
necessary. When, however, legislation has 
gone further in order to hurry the result 
trouble has usually followed. 

The teaching of history when applied to 
the farmer’s problems is very apparent. 
There is no get-rich-quick method of farm- 
ing. Thereisnosure cure or panacea for the 
farmers. They always had problems, and 
always will have them, the same as every 
industry. To free farming from its ob- 
stacles would make it so easy and attractive 
that everyone would go into farming, and 
this would of itself ruin the industry. 

There are, however, certain definite 
things that all of us who want to help the 


farmer should work for. These have been 


outlined above, but they must not be 
handed to the farmers on a silver platter. 
The farmers should of themselves and by 
themselves bring them about, as other in- 
dustries must work out their own salvation. 

I repeat again—the farmers are the back- 
bone of the nation’s prosperity. We must 
not let them suffer and we should help them 
all we can; but we should be very certain 
that what is done really helps the farmer to 
better his condition and not merely helps 
the politician to get reélected. 
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HEREVER floors get hard usage, use KOVERFLOR. It 
is the new way. KOVERFLOR is a liquid floor cover- 
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Varnishes, Enamels, and Allied Specialties 


443 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
55 Stevenson Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
506 Oakland Avenue,S.W. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Foreign Branches: 
London, Paris, Gothenburg 


AUTO ENAMEL 


Can be applied 
one day and the 
car used the next 
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Watch This 


Column 


Hunting Big Game in Africa 
with Gun and Camera 


Universal has just secured what 
l earnestly believe to be themost 
remarkable wild animal moving 
pictures that have ever been 
made. And I am sure, when 
you see them, you will agree 
with me. They were taken by 
H. A. Snow on the expedition 
fathered and financed by the 
Oakland (Cal.) Museum of 
Natural History, and are en- 
titled ““‘H. A. Snow’s Hunting 
Big Game in Africa with Gun 
and Camera.” 
a 

Realizing that there has been 
a great deal of sameness in 
most of the animal pictures 


shown heretofore, Mr. Snow - 


followed his own plan of sur- 
prising the beasts in their lairs 
and snapping them when they 
charged and leaped. Naturally 
he had many hair-breadth es- 
capes and many of them show 
on the films. Can you imagine 
elephants and lions plunging 
right at you from the jungle 
and thicket? Yet that’s what 
these pictures show. 

* ok Ox 
On one occasion a rhinoceros, wild 
with rage, smashed the camera and 
everything else except the film- 
box. He only fell after being liter- 
ally filled with lead. The pictures 
‘show him close up and when I| saw 
them I fairly trembled with excite- 
ment. I never dreamed that any but 
a mad-man would have the nerve to 
stand in front of such angry beasts 
and turn the handle of a camera. 

* * Ox 
For three months, these pictures, 
playing at the Lyric Theatre, New 
York City, at prices ranging up to 
$1.65 per seat, proved a rare treat 
for over two hundred thousand 
men, women and children. I urge 
you with all my heart to go, with 
your family, and see these won- 
derful pictures. Then, write me 
your impressions. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


“The pleasure is all yours’’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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ARE PARENTS PEOPLE? 


She had a flurried, excited feeling when 
he had gone that she was entering upon a 
new phase of life. She had had a delightful 
afternoon. But the mystery of Lita’s con- 
duct was deeper than ever. Who was the 
man? Had there been a man at all? She 
sat down to write to her child, demanding 
to know the truth; but was interrupted by 
the entrance of Freebody with a long, nar- 
row box which looked as if it might contain 
a boa constrictor, but did actually contain 
a dozen long-stemmed roses, with Valen- 
tine’s card. 

Mrs. Hazlitt tore up her letter. After 
all, it would be better to wait until Friday, 
and when Lita returned they could have a 
long, clear explanation. 

But, as things turned out, Lita came 
back on Thursday. A little girl in one of 
the younger classes contrived to catch a 
light case of measles, and the school was 
hurried home a day ahead of time. It was 
generally mentioned that the child deserved 
a tablet in the common room; and she did 
actually receive a laurel wreath tied with 
red, white and blue ribbon, and bearing the 
inscription, “Dulce et decora est to get 
measles for the good of your schoolmates.” 

The New York girls came back unher- 
alded, for the school did not have time to 
telephone every parent. Miss Jones went 
about in a bus dropping the girls at their 
places of residence. 

Lita, for the first time in her life, hoped 
that her mother would not be in. 
wanted to be free to telephone Doctor 
Dacer without comment. She knew her 
mother would disapprove of her telephon- 
ing. She had had other glimpses of the 
last generation’s method of dealing with ro- 
mantic complications. They had strange 
old conventions about letting the advances 
come from the masculine side, or at least 
of maneuvering so that they appeared to. 
Subtle, they called it. Lita thought it 
rather sneaky. 

She learned from Freebody at the door 
that her mother was dressing and was to be 
out to tea, but was to be home to dinner. 
Lita walked straight to the library, and 
having looked up Dacer’s number called the 
office. The office nurse answered. Yes, the 
doctor was in. Who wished to speak to 
him? Miss Hazlitt? Justa minute. There 
was a long silence. What would she do if 
he refused to speak to her? Go there? 

“Oh, Doctor Dacer, I wanted to tell you 
that Miss Barton told you something that 
wasn’t true, though she thought it was. 
You know what I mean. I want to 
see you, please. I wish you would. 
Now; the sooner the better. 
good-by.” 

She hung up the receiver with a hand not 
absolutely steady. He was coming at once. 
She took off her hat and dropped it on the 
sofa and stood still in the middle of the 
floor. If only her mother would keep on 
dressing for half an hour or so! It couldn’t 
také hinf very long to get from his office in 
Sixty-third Street near Park Now he 
was putting on his hat, now he was in the 
street, now he was coming nearer and 
nearer every minute 

Exactly eleven minutes by the watched 
clock after she had hung up the telephone 
receiver the doorbell rang. The doorbell 
could just be heard in the library by strain- 
ing ears. i 

And then Freebody said from the door- 
way, ‘‘Doctor Dacer to see you, miss.” 

Dacer was standing now in the doorway, 
looking at her darkly. Severity was evi- 
dently going to temper his justice. 

“Well?” he said. 

The main thing was that he had corne. 

“Didn’t you think I could write a better 
love letter than that?” she began. 

“Unfortunately I have had no oppor- 
tunities of judging.” 

“What does a head mistress know about 
girls?”’ 

“She tells a pretty well-documented 
story.” 

It came over Lita that they were quarrel- 
ing—almost—and that she liked the proc- 
ess, but liked it only because she knew it 
must come out right. Her case was so clear. 

“The letter and the photographs be- 
longed to Aurelia,’ she said. ‘I hid them 
for her when she was taken ill. That was 
why I was in such a hurry to go that first 
day—when you patted me on the head. 
And if they told you about a mysterious 
man who brought me home in a taxi—that 
was you, and ——”’ 


Yes; 


She. 


(Continued from Page 27) 


“You never wrote to Valentine?” 

“Never!” 

He took a step toward her. 

“Never sent him your photograph?” 

“e (a) ! ” 

He took another step. 

Never saw him except on the stage?”’ 

“ce No ! 99 

Another step would bring him to her; and 
what, she wondered, would happen then? 

What happened was that the door opened 
and Freebody said, “‘Mr. Valentine.” 

And there he was, the man himself, more 
beautiful than the posters. 

Never- before had the chairman of the 
self-government committee found herself 
deserted by the powers of speech and ac- 
tion. She stood helplessly staring at the 
great artist before her. And even then the 
day might have been saved if Valentine 
had not been so kind, so determined to put 
everything straight. 

' “Ah,” he said, supposing he had to do 
with an embarrassed child, “‘you are Miss 
Hazlitt, and very like your picture. I 
should know you anywhere.” 

“You’ve seen my picture?”’ said Lita, 
with a sort of feeble hope that the question 
would convey her complete innocence to 
Dacer. She could hear her own voice twit- 
tering high and silly like a hysterical bird. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Valentine; and the 
voice, which was only kind, sounded in 
Dacer’s ears significant. ‘“‘This one, isn’t 
it? Photography’’—he turned politely, in- 
cluding Dacer in the conversation—‘“‘is 
only just getting back to where it was in 
the days of the daguerreotype. 
derful they were! So soft 4 

“Photography has always had its uses, I 
believe,’ answered Dacer in his deepest 
voice. He made a slight bow in the general 
direction of Lita. “‘Good-by, Miss Hazlitt,” 
he said, and each word came with a terrible 
distinctness. “‘If you and I don’t meet for 
some time, you’ll remember me to Aurelia, 
I hope. She seemed to me a singularly 
candid, truthful nature. I admire that.” 

He bowed also to Valentine, and was 
gone. Something about his manner struck 
Valentine as peculiar. He feared that he 
had interrupted one of those conversations 


that do not bear interruption—an impres- ° 


sion somewhat confirmed when Miss Haz- 
litt snatched her hat from the sofa and ran 
out of the room without a word. 

Left alone, Valentine returned to Trivia; 
but he began to be nervous about the time. 
He did not want Doria to arrive at his 
apartment before he and Mrs. Hazlitt got 
there; so that when Alita came down, 
apologizing for being late, but in the tone 
of the habitually late, as if no one really 
expected you to be on time, he hurried her 
grimly downstairs. ; 

Freebody was waiting in the hall to open 
the door, and told her of her daughter’s 
return. She showed a disposition to stay 
and argue the matter with him. How could 
it be, when she was not to come till the next 
day? But Freebody wouldn’t argue, and 
Valentine was firm—they must go. 

“Tell Miss Lita I’ll be back before seven,” 
said Mrs. Hazlitt, and let herself be hurried 
out to the car. ' 

Freebody stared at her. Did not she 
know that Miss Hazlitt had just torn out 
of the house like a little mad witch? 

Lita had moved fast, but an angry man 
faster. As she left the house she could see 
him swinging on the step of a moving 
Madison Avenue car. As it was a south- 
bound car, she hoped this meant that he 
was going back to his office. . 

She had seen the address only once, when 
she looked up his number in the telephone 
book; but it was indelibly impressed on her 
mind, although the date of the Battle of 
Bosworth Field, which she had spent so 
much time memorizing, always escaped her. 
In her hurry she had forgotten not only her 
gloves but her purse, so that she was obliged 
to walk the eight or nine blocks. Walk? 
She almost ran, crossing all necessary streets 
diagonally, dodging in and out between 
motors. Suppose he should go out again 
before she got there! It was terrible! . 

Doctor Burroughs’ office was in an oyster- 
colored apartment house. In a window on 
the ground floor she read the blue porcelain 
name of Doctor Burroughs—very large; and 
Doctor Dacer—very small. She entered a 
hall that was low and decorated in the style 
of a Florentine palace. Miss Waverley, with 
her white hair brushed.straighter than ever, 
answered the door. 
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“Thanks,” said Dacer. ‘Miss Hazlitt 
thought you were not quite enough sur- 
prised.” 

“T wasn’t surprised at all,’’ answered 
Miss Waverley, and as Dacer was obliged 
to turn back to the telephone and take 
down some directions in writing she added, 
‘“‘He’s been so absent-minded lately—since 
Elbridge—forgetting everything if I didn’t 
follow him up.” : 

Dacer had finished telephoning. | 


“Miss Hazlitt and I are going to be | 


married,’ he said. 
you?”’ 

“Not now!”’ said Lita. 

He laughed. 

“No, not tonight,’ he answered. ‘I’ve | 
got to see a patient in Washington Square. 
You'll go with me and wait in the cab. 
Then we'll dine somewhere—and not get 
you back until late. We’ll test this theory 
of yours that parents can be reconciled 
through anxiety.”’ 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” said Lita. ‘It would 
drive my mother mad!” 

“Or to your father.” 

“Tt would hurt her terribly.” 

“T’m a surgeon. I know you’ve got to 
hurt people sometimes for their own good. 
My bag, please, Miss Waverley. My 
book—thanks. Good-by.”’ 

A moment later they had gone, and Miss 
Waverley was left alone, tidying the office 
for the night. She shook her head. Her 
thought was: “‘And they expect us to re- 
spect them as if they were grown men.” 
She sighed. ‘‘And the grown-up men 
aren’t any better,’’ she thought. 

In the meantime the pleasure of Mrs. 
Hazlitt’s afternoon had been spoiled by the 
idea that Lita was sitting at home, waiting 
for her. Hers was a nature most open to 
self-reproach if no one reproached her. 

She returned about seven, eager to do her 
duty. She came running upstairs, calling 
to her daughter as she ran, and felt dis- 
tinctly foolish when Freebody said coldly 
that Miss Hazlitt had not yet come in. 
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“Lucky we carried 2 spares” la 1. — | 
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IK, Extra Spare 
IN Ee OR REE R 


|B yz trouble often comes on a single trip. So always 
carry TWO spare tires for double protection. It’s the 1923 
way—and it’s easy with the ingenious new Stone Carrier. The 
three members clamp securely to the “‘regular’’ spare rim. Fits 
all cars and improves their appearance. On and off in a jiffy. No 
ropes or straps. Does not chafe nor interfere with tire-covers, 
tail light or license plate. Sizes for 32, 4 and 42-inch straight 
side rims and 32-inch clincher. In ordering, specify size of your 
rims and whether straight side or clincher. 


Write today for interesting leaflet 
about the tire-carrier for your car 


Sold in garages and accessory stores. Dealers supplied by jobbers. 
per set of 3; for Fords $3. Write us, giving name of car. 


Stone Rim Parts Service Everywhere 


Near you is a dealer who displays the : 
Lugs, bolts, nuts—tight- 
Buy 


$3.50 


Stone supplies Rim Parts for a// cars. 
Stone Cabinet—who has right rim parts for your car. 
gripping, long-lasting. Always carry Stone Rim Parts for emergencies. 
today —by name—Stone. 


The STONE MANUFACTURING CoO. 


1502 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


135 Wooster Street, New York 


We also manufacture 
the Stone Interchange- 
able Rim. Replaces 20 
different makes of rim. 


Dealers: 


Steel Display Cabinet 


or Display Board Free 
with Stone Rim Parts. 
Write your jobber. 
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“Only a trifling cut.” But—it’s an 
open door to infection! 


Unguentine is a 
standard dressing in 
hundreds of indus- 
trial plants. 


Among these: 


Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Co. 
Endicott-Johnson 
Corporation 


Westinghouse 
Air-Brake Co. 
and all twenty plants 
of the 


American Sheet 
and Tin Plate Co. 


ING ae of such injuries is folly. Dirt, 
grease, chemicals may contaminate, with 
serious results. 

Neglect of minor industrial accidents costs men 
and management millions of dollars every year in 
wages and profits, disorganized production, de- 
layed deliveries. 

Stop this loss! 

Stop the pain and discomfort! 

When such accidents occur, think ‘‘Unguentine— 
quick!”’ Cleanse the wound thoroughly. Apply 
Unguentine. And the door is closed to infection, 
Unguentine’s healing work has begun. 

For over thirty years, physicians and hospitals have 
been using Unguentine in dressing industrial in- 
juries. ‘Thousands of workmen are never without 
a handy tube of it. hey have found Unguentine 
a true “‘friend in need.” 

To keep a tube on hand is wisdom. 


Get it at your druggist’s —he knows what Unguen- 
tine will do. Price thirty-five cents. 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL COMPANY 
LazoraTories— Norwich, New York 
New York Chicago Kansas City 
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“‘Hasn’t come in?” cried Mrs. Hazlitt, 
and looked very severely at him over the 
banisters. 

Freebody had been with her long enough 
to have learned to withstand the implica- 
tion that anything he told her was his fault. 
He moved about, putting the card tray 
straight. 

“Miss Hazlitt went out before you did, 
madam.” 

“Alone?” 

“After the other gentleman left. 
Mr. Valentine.” 

““There was no other gentleman but Mr. 
Valentine.” 

Freebody, in his irritating way, would not 
argue with her. She had to begin all over 
again in order to elicit the facts—a gen- 
tleman had come to the house soon after 
Miss Hazlitt’s arrival, and just before the 
arrival of Mr. Valentine. When he left, 
Miss Hazlitt had gone directly—Freebody 
would infer that she had been trying to 
eatch up with him. 

“Did she?”’ asked Mrs. Hazlitt. 

‘Ah, I couldn’t say, madam.” 

Mrs. Hazlitt was really alarmed. This 
was the other man—the real danger. By 
half past eight she was convinced of dis- 
aster. She called up her former husband at 
his club. He had gone out to dinner. How 
characteristic! 

No one in the club seemed to know where 
he was dining; but the telephone operator 
was ill-advised enough to say that if they 
did know they were not allowed to give out 
the information. 

Nothing annoyed Mrs. Hazlitt so much 
as a rule. The idea that the telephone 
operator of the club knew something which 
she wanted to know and would not tell her 
was an idea utterly intolerable. Was her 
child to be murdered—or worse—because 
the club had a silly rule? She ordered her 
motor and drove down to interview the 
starter. He fortunately had heard the ad- 
dress Mr. Hazlitt had given his chauffeur. 
It was that of asmall restaurant famous for 
quiet and for good food. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Hazlitt was 
standing in the doorway, fixing her former 
husband with a significant stare. He was 
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The name “Norwich” on a pharmaceutical preparation stands for purity of ingredients 
and extreme accuracy in control of preparation: Rely on this name in drug store purchases 
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Buy with confidence 
where you see this 


Chi-Namel Display 


This elaborate Chinese Lantern window trim, in gorgeous 
colors of the Orient, tells the story of Chi-Namel in picture. 
It will appear on the windows of thousands of Chi-Namel 

Quality stores, the week of May 17th to 24th. 

It identifies the dependable, reliable store where you can get 
the genuine “Chi-Namel” Waterproof, Heelproof and Hammer- 
proof Finishes. It suggests some of the numerous uses for “Chi- 

|Namel” in your home. Watch for this novel window trim and buy 
from the dealer who shows it. 


“Chi-Namel” is the trade-mark name for Varnishes 
and Enamels made with China Wood Oil 


Things finished with ‘“‘Chi-Namel”’ may be washed with hot or cold 
water and the gloss will remain. You can pour Aot water on “‘Chi- 
Namel”’ Varnishes and they won’t turn white. Neither heat nor 
cold make them crack because of their wonderful elasticity. 
Chi-Namel is self-leveling, no brush marks or lapping shows 
when it dries. Ready for instant use. Easy to apply. Dries 
over night. Refinish everything in your home with 


Chi-Namel. , 


If there is no “Chi-Namel” Quality Store in your community, a 
write us and we will have you supplied. 


The Ohio Varnish Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Fishing? 


You may not get any fish, 
but you'll get a wondrous 
appetite; you can be sure 
of that. 


And you'll be ready for 
the lunch; that appetite will 
demand something good, 
something substantial. 


The one best bet for any 
lunch is Kraft Cheese (in 
tins). We do not believe 
anyone can make cheese 
that has more real good- 
ness and flavor— no one 
ever has. And best of all, 
it is chuck-full of nourish- 
ment. There’s asquare meal 
in that little round tin. 


Take it anywhere, fair 
weather or foul, it’s safely 
sealed in the parchment 
lined tin, so it’s always 
decidedly cleaner and 
fresher. There are eight 
kinds, all good. 


ee No rind—it spreads. 
we ee SS No waste 
“= —100% cheese 


Cheese Recipe Book FREE 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CO.,LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

to himself as he looked about the room 
that she had always had the power to make 
the material side of life comfortable and 
agreeable; if only she had understood men- 
tal peace as well —— 

Their intercourse was impersonal, but 
not hostile. Hazlitt bore interruption 
calmly, and though she could not allow him 


| to say that Lita resembled him in tempera- 
/ ment, she contradicted him without insult. 
| They came nearest to a disagreement over 


the question as to whether it was or was 


| not a good rule that club employes should 
| not be allowed to give information as to the 
| whereabouts of the members. 


“Are all the members’ lives so full of 
secrets?’’ she asked, and she made the word 
“secrets” sound very sly. 

Fortunately at that moment the door- 
bell rang, and Lita and Dacer entered. 

“Where have you been?” asked her 
father angrily. 

“Dining with Doctor Dacer,” answered 
Lita. ‘He and I are engaged.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Hazlitt. 

“My daughter is not old enough to know 
her own mind,” said Hazlitt to Dacer. 

“T know it all right,”’ said Lita. 

“Of course,’ said Dacer temperately, 


| “we understand that we could not be mar- 


ried for some time, but we wanted you to 
know ca 
“cc O 


h, that’s what young people always 
say to begin with,” Mrs. Hazlitt answered; 
“but the first thing you know they are 
sending out their wedding invitations.” 
Lita and Dacer looked a trifle silly. This 
had been exactly their idea—to get consent 


| toa long, long engagement, and then by the 


summer to start a campaign for an early 
marriage. 

Mr. Hazlitt rose and stood on the hearth 
rug—as if it were his own. 

“You two young people realize,”’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘that I have never seen or heard of 


| Doctor Dacer before, and that so far he 
| has caused me nothing but anxiety.” 


“The whole thing has just been a web 


| of deceit,’ said Mrs. Hazlitt. 


“Until I know a little more about him, 
and until Lita is a year or so older and 
more mature, I should not be willing even 
to discuss an engagement, and I’m sure 


| my wife agrees with me.”’ 


All four noticed that he had used the 
word without qualification, and all four 


| successfully ignored the fact. Indeed any- 


one entering the room at that moment and 
seeing Mr. Hazlitt, so commanding on the 
hearth rug, and Mrs. Hazlitt in a chair be- 
side the fire, looking up at him and nodding 
her head at the end of every sentence, 
would have supposed them a married couple 


| entering upon middle age without a thought 


of disagreement. 

The discussion followed good orthodox 
lines. The older people, Olympian above 
their distress, granted that in a year or so, 


| if all went well, an engagement might be 


discussed; but at present none existed. 
The young people, really calm, knew that 


| nothing but their own wills could change 


the fact that they were engaged at that 


| moment. 


When Dacer had gone home and Lita 
had gone to bed her parents outlined their 
campaign. Delay without definite commit- 
ment was the idea—it always is. In the 
meantime Hazlitt would have the young 
man thoroughly looked up. Mrs. Hazlitt 
wagged her head despondently. 

“T’m afraid there’s nothing really against 
him. Doctor Burroughs wouldn’t have an 
assistant with anything actually criminal in 
his record.” 

Lita was to be allowed to see him oc- 
casionally. To write? No, they decided, 
after talking it over, that letters would be a 
mistake. The point was, Mrs. Hazlitt ex- 
plained, that the child must be left per- 
fectly free to change her mind. This might 
be just a fancy for the first man who had 
asked her to marry him. Mrs. Hazlitt sup- 
posed it was the first. Next winter Lita 
might meet a dozen men she preferred. She 
had a sudden idea: Perhaps it would be 
wiser if the girl did go to Italy with her 
father, to get her out of the way for a few 
months. : 

“T’m afraid you’d miss her dreadfully.” 

“T should ery all summer, but it doesn’t 
matter.” 

“There’s nothing that I can see to pre- 
vent your going to Italy yourself.” 

“Tt’s not usual to go junketing about 


| Europe with your divorced husband,” she 


answered. 
“Tt need not be known that we went to- 
gether; we might meet by accident,” said 
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Mr. Hazlitt, at which his former wife 
laughed a little and said it sounded to her 
like a very improper suggestion, and he 
looked serious and blank and monumental. 

The Italian trip was left in abeyance, but 
the other details were settled in a clear and 
definite manner. Dacer was to come to the 
house once a month, never to write; and 
there were to be no flowers or presents, or 
mention of an engagement. Certainly not! 
They parted gravely, like people who had 
had their last long talk. , 

But this campaign, like many others, 
worked better in theory than in effect. 
Dacer came the next morning, and again 
in the afternoon, and then again the next 
morning. Mrs. Hazlitt protested. She said 
three times in twenty-four hours was not 
occasionally. Dacer only laughed and said 
it seemed very occasional to him. The 
situation was made more difficult for her, 
too, by the fact that she really liked Dacer, 
and he and Lita were so friendly and 
seemed to value her company so much that 
she enjoyed herself with them more than 
was consistent in a stern, relentless parent. 
Besides, in old days she had told Lita a 
great many clever things she had accom- 
plished in the management of her own par- 
ents when she had been first engaged; and 
Lita, horrible child, remembered every 
word, and would repeat them all to Dacer 
in her mother’s presence. 

Finding herself helpless, the second 
morning she telephoned to Hazlitt. She 
said she thought it was almost impossible 
to forbid a man the house partially; it 
ought to be one thing or the other. 

Hazlitt said, “Let it be the other then; 
don’t let the fellow come at all.” 

Hearing a note of pitiable weakness in her 
voice, he offered to come in himself. 

He came that afternoon about three—an 
excellent time, for Lita was upstairs and 
Dacer was occupied with office hours. Mrs. 
Hazlitt sent Freebody to ask her daughter 
to come down, while she apologized to her 
former husband for troubling him again. 

“But the fact is,’’ she said, ‘turning a 
young man out of the house—that really 
is a father’s job.” 

“Even if it isn’t the father’s house?” 

“Tt’s no affair of Doctor Dacer’s whose 
house it is,’”’ answered Mrs. Hazlitt with 
dignity. ‘‘ You see, a mother’s relation with 
a daughter is too intimate, too tender it 

“‘T hope a father’s may be both.” 

“T suppose it might, but it’s not like a 
mother’s. She respects you deeply, Jim. 
I’ve brought her up to do that.” 

“Have you, Alita?” 

A hint of skepticism in his voice wounded 
Mrs. Hazlitt. 

“Of course I have,’ she answered. 
“Why, what do you mean? Are you trying 
to suggest—how unjust! Lita,’’ she added, 
as her daughter entered, ‘‘have I ever said 
a word that could in any way reflect on your 
father? Haven’t I always brought you up 
to respect him?” 

Lita looked at them reflectively. She 
had, in her time, told a great many un- 
truths for their sake. Now that she had 
them here together, she rather thought it 
would be a good idea to tell them the truth. 
As she paused, her mother repeated her 
question even more emphatically: ‘‘Have 
I ever said anything to prejudice you 
against your father?” 

‘Why, of course you have, mother,”’ she 
said. Her father gave a short, bitter laugh, 
and she turned on him. ‘And so have you, 
Pat—only not so often as mother.” 

“How can you be so disloyal?”’ cried her 
mother, her eyes getting larger than ever. 

“How can I be anything else? You two 
make me disloyal.” 

“Remember you are speaking to your 
mother,” said Hazlitt protectingly. 

“And to you, too, Pat,’’ answered his 
daughter calmly. “‘You’ve each wanted me 
to hate the other one, and you’ve both 
been as open about it as you dared to be. 
It was always like giving mother a Christ- 
mas present if I said anything disagreeable 
about you. And your cold gray eye would 
eee up, Pat, if I criticized anything about 

er ” 


“Divorced or not, we are your parents, 
please remember,” said Hazlitt. 

“You don’t always remember it your- 
selves,” the girl answered. “Parents! You 
seem sometimes as if you were just two 
enemies trying to injure each other through 
me.” 

Mrs. Hazlitt was already standing, and 
she drew a step nearer her former husband. 

“Jim,” she wailed, “aren’t they terri- 
ble—these young people? And I thought 
she loved me!” 
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their countries swarming with vermin and 
reptiles. Isabella prided herself upon the 
fact that no fly could enter her house and 
live. And there were other, vaguer perils 
that frightened her even more—dangers 
through which there would be no female 
hand to lead her. She was only thirty- 
eight! Here she was safe, protected, al- 
most content. Why, at her age, jeopardize 
her health and happiness by starting off 
across the world to she knew not what? 

Much as she loved John—and she sup- 
posed her feeling for him was love, though 
how could she tell?—the contemplation of 
what it would cost her to go to him fright- 
ened her so that in the end she had decided 
adversely. Sitting there under the oak, she 
felt that she had been wise. You couldn’t 
teach an old dog new tricks. She was too 
old for adventure. She belonged in and to 
Bellehaven. Almost with complacency she 
looked forward to the years before her. 
Perhaps sometime John might even come 
back! 

It had grown dark as she sat there, and 
the wind from the bay was beginning to 
rustle the leaves of the oak over her head. 
Through the windows she could see William 
lighting the candles on the table. How 
warm, cozy, friendly it looked inside! Out 
there it was really rather chilly. Then the 
old negro came to the door. 

“‘Missabel!”’ he called in his husky voice. 
“Missabel, your supper’s ready!”’ 

“Very well, William,”’ she replied, ‘‘I’m 
coming.” 

Then she sighed, rose and walked toward 
the house. 


iI 


SABELLA was the jitney’s only passenger 

next morning on the way to Brooksville, 
where the penitentiary was situated to 
which she had sent her car to be repainted. 
She had passed a rather feverish night, and 
in consequence found the trip unusually 
exhilarating, for the road followed the shore 
closely and afforded numerous glimpses of 
the bay, the islands and the distant rim of 
the blue saucer of the sparkling sea. The 
world was radiant that morning, almost 
glaring, so that the taut sails of the coast- 
wise schooners looked drab against the 
sunlit glory. The air was crystalline, clari- 
fied by a precipitate of invisible fog lurking 
somewhere off Grand Manan, and, as often 
happens in Maine, there was a touch of 


autumn in it, as well as the tang of the sea. - 


Where the sun fell on Isabella’s arms it was 
hot, yet the shadow cast by the jitney’s top 
upon her face was chill. The tight band 
inside her forehead was loosed, her cheeks 
responded to the nip of the fresh breeze and 
her heart stirred in answer to the fragrant 
whisper of the pines. There was no such 
thing as age in a world like this! 

Presently the road turned from the bay 
and climbed the hill on the top of which 
rose the gray walls of the penitentiary. It 
was a land of quarries, haunted by an 
ominous legend to the effect that the con- 
tractor who supplied the rock for the prison, 
having been convicted and sentenced to a 
term for forgery, had been forced to go on 
immuring himself behind his own granite. 
For the most part, however, the prisoners 
were there for comparatively mild offenses, 
and enjoyed an unusual amount of liberty, 
particularly those confined for misdemean- 
ors. Besides the paint shop there was a rope 
walk, a smithy, a carpenter shop, and a 
broom factory; and most of the farmers 
within a radius of many miles utilized its 
services, conscious that they got good value 
for their money. 

The driver of the jitney stopped it on the 
crest in front of the high gate with its iron 
pickets to allow Isabella to descend. 

“Are you expectin’ for me to stop for you 
goin’ back, Miss Wallace?’’ he inquired. 
She was the only woman in Bellehaven 
whom Bert Andrews did not call by her 
first name. 

“No, thank you,’’ answered Isabella. 
“T’m going home in my own car.” 

‘Allright,’ hereplied withagrin. ‘‘Take 
keer! Don’t let ’em lock you in!”’ 

“Not much!” she laughed, and the 
jitney jerked forward and slithered down 
the hillin a cloud of dust toward Waldoboro. 

Here on Prison Hill it was as glorious as 
by the sea, and Isabella paused to drink it 
in before going to the wicket to ask for her 
card of admission. It was like being on the 
top of the world, as Grandfather Wallace 
had called the Tien-shan, for the sun seemed 
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Showing the 
interior of the 
CENTURY 
and the ar- 
rangement of 
the toilet ar- 
ticle and other 
pockets. 


THE -GOVERNOR—Man’s Case. 
Smooth brown or black cowhide; long 
straps; sewed corners ; linen lined, with 
shirlfold. 24 in. $20.00; 26 in. $22.50. 


THE GEORGIA—Woman’s Case. 
Handsome black grained cowhide ; veneer 
frame; moiré silk lined. 20 in. $21.00; 
22 in. $22.50; 24 in. $24.00. 


THE ATLANTIC—Wardrobe Trunk. 
Open top; round edge; fiber covered ; has 
shoe box and bar drawer lock. Hand- 
some pattern cloth lining. Standard size 
$50.00; extra deep $55.00; steamer 
$43.50. 

Prices F. O. B, Factory 
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The LIKLY 


Century 


with moisture-proof pockets 
for every toilet article 


O other traveling bag offers so much value for as 

little as the Likly CENTURY costs you—$25. 
This smart, new model is made from the finest quality, 
strong, flexible Cowhide, in various colors, and beauti- 
fully finished. With or without Men’s Ebony toilet 
article fittings. 


LIKLY LUGGAGE has an international reputation for 
distinctive, practical design and high quality of materials 
and workmanship. Years of experience in building fine 
luggage have developed Likly standards of manufac- 
ture to an unusually high state of perfection. LIKLY 
LUGGAGE LASTS. 

The CENTURY serge-lined bag is fitted with the 
famous Likly moisture-proof toilet article pockets. 
This feature (originated at the Likly factories) provides 
a separate place for every toilet article, which prevents 
intermingling with your wearing apparel. The 
CENTURY is also made with leather lining and the 
usual one long and two short pockets. 

Made in Medium Brown, Dark Brown Beaver and Black 
flexible, hand-boarded Cowhide, with single or double 
handles. 

18” size, with serge lining and toilet article pockets, 
and three large, deep pockets for shirts, papers, 
etc.; or leather lining with the usual one long 
and two short pockets, $25 f. o. b. factory. 


20” size $2.50 additional. 
Double handles $1.50 additional. 
Men’s Ebony toilet article fittings additional. 


Sold by the best stores everywhere. If not obtainable in your locality, 
WRITE to us. DISTRIBUTORS WANTED wherever LIKLY 
LUGGAGE is not at present being sold. ; 


All LIKLY Luggage bears this label. Insist on it. 
It identifies LIKLY distinctive quality. 


WRITE Dept. P for illustrated price list of LIKLY BAGS, 
TRUNKS, CASES and PORTFOLIOS. 
HENRY LIKLY & COMPANY 
Builders of Fine Luggage Since 1844 
ROCHESTER, IN: Yo, U. SoA: 
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Fresh air, sunshine 


and 


CREOLIN 


- PEARSON 
The Household Disinfectant 


In the soap and water that 
you use for daily cleaning 
and mopping, sprinkle a 
little Creolin. 


For Creolin kills germs that 
breed disease. It is safe, pow- 
erful and economical to use. 


At your druggist’s 


MERCK & CO. 
45 Park Place New York 


Merck’s ‘‘Home 
Book on Sanita- 
tion”? contains hun- 
dreds of practical 
suggestions for 
safeguarding 
the health, 
giving ‘“‘first 
aid,”’ etc. 
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almost within arm’s reach, and she could 
see for fifty miles in every direction—far 
out across the glistening ocean, dotted with 
launches and fishing vessels and festooned 
with the slowly blurring smoke trails of 
steamers; down the indented coast with its 
white lighthouses and its long thin arms 
stretching out to embrace the sea; and 
inland, where beyond the brown-blue haze 
of the country, the silver curves of rivers 
and the gleaming mirrors of half-hidden 
lakes rose tier upon tier of distant hills 
until they fringed the horizon likea tumbled 
wave line seen at sunset. 

The top of the world! Isabella took a 
deep breath, sucking in through pinched 
nostrils the odor of larch and fir, of sun- 
burned moss and dried leaf, of swamp and 
meadow, borne for a thousand miles across 
the pine carpet that stretched from the 
Arctic Circle to the sea at her feet. What 
a world! For the moment she forgot her 
errand. Then she saw a guard, rifle on 
shoulder, pacing to and fro along the iron 
fence less than a hundred yards away. 

Isabellasteppedreluctantly to the wicket, 
received her pass and was admitted through 
the gate, whence she was escorted across 
the exercise ground to the paint shop, a low 
wooden building inside the barrier. Her 
truck stood ready in the doorway, shining 
with varnish. A convict in stripes was 
giving a final touch to the brass. Two 
others were working upon an adjacent car. 

“Goin’ to drive it y’rself, be ye?” in- 
quired the warden kindly. ‘“‘Women kin do 
most anythin’ these days.” 

“Oh, yes,’’ she smiled. ‘‘I can drive well 
enough as long as I don’t have to go too 
fast. But if I have tire trouble 4 

“Then ye need men-folks,” he com- 
mented quickly. ‘‘Every woman needs a 
man some time, no matter what she says! 
Hey there, Bill,’’ he called out to the gate- 
keeper, ‘“‘open up!”’ 

Isabella climbed into the front seat while 
the warden cranked the ear, and then with 
only a slight grinding of the gears started 
the truck toward the gate as the turnkey 
coincidently pushed aside the doors. The 
guard with the rifle was standing outside. 

“So long!’’ shouted the warden; the 
guard nodded curtly; Isabella heard the 
gates close behind her. The slight veil of 
depression that had clouded her spirits 
inside the prison was blown away by the 
cold, aromatic breeze that once more ¢a- 
ressed her temples. How terrible to be 
cooped up in a stuffy place like that on such 
a day—particularly if one were young! To 
see all that glory just outside, yet to be 
withheld from it by iron bars! 

It was only eleven o’clock, and Isabella, 
instead of returning home along the shore 
the way she had come, decided to follow the 
turnpike that runs inland from Waldoboro 
to Bellehaven, for she loved the warmth of 
the woods and the balmy scent of the pines. 
So she coasted down the two-mile hill until 
the smell of burning rubber warned her 
that if she wished to preserve her brakes 
she had better make use of her engine in 
their stead; but since she dared not throw 
in her gears while the car was moving she 
stopped on the hillside amid a wide stretch 
of open fields. There was a spring by the 
road, with a birch-bark cup lying there, so 
she yielded to suggestion and took a drink, 
pausing long enough to let her eye wander 
once more over the blue-green sea of forest 
across which moved dark patches of cloud 
shadow, vanishing over theuttermost purple 
rim of the mountains into the magic of the 
unknown. 

As she stood there daydreaming there 
came borne sharply upon the wind the 
hasty clanging of the prison alarm bell. In 
that universe of seeming peace it shattered 
the silence like a brutal fact hurled against 
the window of illusion. At the same instant 
her heart leaped into her throat as she 
heard a scufile beneath the car and a man 
in convict garb dropped to the ground and 
crawled out beneath the wheels to his feet. 
For a moment she was convinced that it 
was John, for he had the same lithe body, 
the same square, resolute face, the same 
gray eyes, the same flux of tawny hair. But 
it was the John of twenty years ago, not 
John as he must be now. He stood there 
looking at her intently, taking the startled 
look in her face for one of fear for her per- 
sonal safety. 

“*T’ll not hurt you,’ he announced. “But 
they’ve missed me, and I’ve got to grab 
your car. It’s my only chance for a get- 
away.” 

Isabella turned suddenly weak; then as 
suddenly strong. An electric current seemed 
vibrating through her body. 


panted. 
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“Can you drive?”’ she heard herself say- 
ing through the thunder in her ears. It was 
a most extraordinary question. 

“Not very well,’’ he answered, “‘but you 
needn’t worry. I’ll not hurt it.” 

Isabella stepped toward him, her limbs 
tingling. 

“T’ll drive you! I’ll help you to make 
your get-away !’’shecriedexcitedly, quickly 
lifting the seat and pulling out from be- 
neath it the blue bundle of William’s denim 
overalls. ‘‘Put those on over your clothes.” 

He eyed her sharply. 

“Look here,” he said curtly, “is this on 
the level? If you play me a trick, I will 
hurt you!”’ 

“Tf I do, you may!”’ she retorted. “But 
I'll see you through if I can. Listen!”’ 

A bullet pinged, ricocheting over their 
heads, followed by the racketing report of 
a rifle. 

““They see me!”’ he cried. ‘‘No time to 
change now! We’ve got to beat it!”’ 

Back on the top of the hill they could see 
a swarm of black dots spreading out and 
coming together again. Then it separated 
to permit the passage of a larger object. 

“The bloodhound car’s out already!’’ he 
“Get busy!”’ 

He tossed the bundle into the truck, and 
while she replaced the seat he cranked the 
engine. Then he ran back and leaped up 
beside her. The car jumped forward down 
hill and gathered headway. Ahead the 
road plunged steeply into the valley of 
Waldoboro at a pitch of nearly twenty 
degrees. Another bullet sang by them. 
They could still hear faintly the frenzied 
clanging of the bell. 

Suddenly the boy exclaimed, ‘“‘ This isn’t 
fair! You get out! They’re shooting high, 
but they might hit you!”’ 

“Me? Get out?”’ gasped Isabella in- 
dignantly. And she who had never dared 
drive faster than fifteen miles an hour 
pressed the accelerator with all her might. 

The truck lowered its nose and dived for 
the valley. The car behind them grew 
bigger every moment, tooting furiously. 
Had it not been open country the fugitive 
might better have taken to his legs, for it 
seemed inevitable that they should be over- 
taken before reaching the foot of the hill— 
if in the meantime they were not dashed to 
pieces. Over her shoulder Isabella could 
see the pursuing car filled with men leaping 
forward amid a curtain of dust, tossing its 
occupants in the air, from side to side, gain- 
ing every instant. Evidently aware of his 
advantage, the warden intended to recap- 
ture his prisoner in one pounce. They were 
less than a furlong behind, and going nearer 
ninety miles an hour than sixty. There 
stirred in Isabella, the maid of Bellehaven, 
some of the blood that had fought the pi- 
rates of Barbary or the Tartar hordes of 
Kublai Khan. 

“Brace yourself!’’ she ordered him. 
“Hang on tight!” 

Ahead she had glimpsed a signboard that 
indicated a crossing and a ragged stone wall 
that ran athwart the fields marking a road- 
side. With her right hand she gripped the 
emergency and pulled it tight as she threw 
out the clutch. The tires tore at the stony 
surface, the flivver groaned, stuttered and 
with a stench of rubber skidded sideways 
down grade. A moment and Isabella had 
swung into the crossroad, released the 
brakes again and thrown on the gas. Their 
maneuver had been entirely unexpected. 
Behind them the warden’s car shot past 
down the hill toward Waldoboro, a gray 
streak in a typhoon. 

“They’ll be at the bottom before they 
can stop!” giggled Isabella hysterically. 
“If we can only get into the woods é 

The boy beside her slapped his knee. 

““Gee, that was great!’’ he ejaculated. 
“T don’t know why you’re doing this for 
me, but—you’re a good sport!”’ 

“That’s why I’m doing it!’’ she almost 


shouted in a sort of Berserker joy. “I 
haven’t had so much fun in years!” 
““You’re a brick!’’ he assured her. “A 


corker! If I could only change my clothes 
I’d take a chance by myself. I don’t want 
to get you into any trouble.” 

“Oh, they think you’ve bound me hand 
and foot and are driving the car yourself,”’ 
she cried—‘“‘and youare! I’m under duress! 
Look! There’s a fork in the road. Can’t 
we fool them?” 

They were entering a stretch of woodland 
where the road was damp and free of recent 
ruts. The flivver’s tires were smooth tread. 
The warden had not yet put in an appear- 
ance over the hillside—in Waldoboro prob- 
ably, unable to arrest himself at such high 
speed. 
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FOR MOTOR BOAT IGNITION 


Dry Batterie 


— they last longer 


lia Hot Shot is always dependable for full ignition service in motor boats. Won’t 


v slaps it. Can’t rust. Its steel case is moisture-proof, water-proof, super-durable 


] rnish ignition and lighting current for motor boats, 
tig bells, protect bank vaults, call the police, ring fire 
érms, buzz buzzers, fire blasts, run toys, call Pullman 
(> porters, ring burglar alarms, operate telegraphs =i 
ad Bieshones, fight ip and obec eet Feenish CO ) @ AVE ST A 
liition current for gas engines, tractors, and for quick HOT SHOT pers 
pe: of Ford cars. Columbia Dry Batteries for every ; BATTERY 
ad of service are sold at electrical, hardware, and ero / 
#t0 accessory shops, garages, general stores. Insist 

Yon Columbia. 
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Men who realize the im- 
portance of correct) 
hosiery, and dealers cater- 
ing to their wants, find in 
Monito a sock which sat- 
isfies their most exacting 
requirements. 


One of the results of our spe- 
cialization in men’s hosiery ex- 
clusively has been the creation 
of the widest possible style 
range. The man with an eye to 
taste and individuality will find 
in Monito offerings for Spring 
a sock for every occasion—for 
sport, dress or business wear. 


Monito 417—with Swiss embroidered 
clock—is a remarkable value at $1.00. 


Look for the 
golden Moox’s 
head on eaca 


Ini! 


==MOORHEAD-KNITETING-€05-INc—= 


HARRISBURC=—PA 


=Makers-of Mens-Socks=Exclusively=—= 
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(Continued from Page 84) 

of sympathy for the under dog, which we 
have inherited from those of our ancestors 
who wore iron‘collars in the days of Wamba 
the Son of Witless and Pepin the Bald, or 
from nearer kin under Torquemada or Fer- 
dinand the Second; that sporting instinct 
which makes all Anglo-Saxons—but no 
Saxons—prefer to run with the hare rather 
than with the hounds; this natural instinct 
to aid the one against the many which had 
been the original incitement to Isabella’s 
action gave place to one of personal loyalty. 
It was almost as if John himself were being 
hunted, tied beneath the belly of a running 
horse, loosed before a baying and snapping 
pack of wolfhounds in the baronial forests 
of some Teutonic knight. 

As he crouched there at her side, his arm 
along the back of the seat behind her, a 
gleam of excitement on his face, the wind 
blowing through his hair and the blood 
tingling the satin brown of his neck and 
cheeks to red, he might have been a local 
Ben Hur or Apollo, Mark Antony or Rupert 
of Hentzau, Lord Byron, Jack Barrymore, 
or Assurbanipal a King in Babylon and 
she was a Christian slave. Her spinster 
heart leaped at the touch of his flapping 
sleeve of blue denim, the momentary pres- 
sure of his arm, the warmth of his body, 
the curve of his lips and the glint of his 
eye as he turned to her. Yet it was not the 
beauty of the boy himself that she fell for, 
or even the eternal spirit of youth that he 
personified; it was that he brought John 
back and roused all her passion for him that 
had lain semidormant in her since her girl- 
hood. Isabella was in love again; and as 
love always does, it had flashed up in an 
instant, rendering her as wild and reckless 
as her great-grandfather Wallace, when, 
with a knife between his teeth, he had swum 
through the Moroccan night and cut the 
hawser of the corsair felucca in 1801. At 
that moment she would have fought tooth 
and nail with her back against a tree trunk, 
leaped into a flaming volcano or driven the 
flivver off a cliff upon the wave-lashed rocks 
below rather than that this reincarnation of 
her love should be taken back to prison. 

Yet here they were interchanging com- 
monplaces as to who he was and who he 
looked like just as if the next minute the 
sheriff’s posse might not be covering them 
with its guns. At that moment they were 
safe, yes; but the next—round the turn 
of the pines ahead—they might be in the 
midst of gunfire, scuttling like rabbits, bat- 
tling for their lives, just as any one of us 
may be. Who knows what is lurking for 
him at the crook of the road; what fortunes 
or perils, what loves or hates, what joys or 


bitterness, what bandits or fairy princesses, 


either or both?—and that is what makes 
life worth living. When we have lost the 
spirit of adventure, then we might as_well 
be dead and done with it. And thus énce 
more was wakened in Isabella Wallace the 
spirit of adventure that was her choicest 
inheritance through nine thousand or nine 
million years, from the days when her cave- 
dwelling forbears of R. F. D. Number 1, 
Neanderthal Center, Mittel-Europa, hunted 
the woolly rhino and the saber-toothed tiger 
through the marshes of the Elbe, or howling 
to the war god, those of the British low- 
lands had flung their blue-painted bodies 
upon the wheels of Roman chariots. She 


felt young and lean and hard as iron as 


fiercely she gripped the steering wheel and 
held it taut against the ruts. 

“Gosh, but you can drive!” 
admiringly. 

“T’ve got to!” she retorted gayly. 
““They’ve reached Stonington by this time 
and found out that we haven’t passed 
through. They’ realize then that we inust 
have gone this way. But we’ve got a ten- 
mile start, and when we get to the cross- 
roads at Quarryville they won’t know 
whether we’ve turned north or south.” 

The woods grew thinner. They rattled 
over a loosely built log bridge and entered 
a district of rough, bowlder-strewn, sparsely 
settled farm land, where a single telegraph 
line looped dangerously from staggering 
poles. Ahead a grist mill, a dingy school- 
house and a barren store marked the site of 
the settlement of Lincoln Corners. No one 
was about, and here Isabella pulled out of 
view of the road into a cutting behind a pile 
of cordwood. 

“You drive right up to the store and buy 
a complete outfit of clothes,” she directed. 
“Here’s the money. Don’t get excited. I’ll 
walk through the woods and wait for you 
up the road.”’ 

She watched him until he had mounted 


he cried 


the veranda of the store and gone inside, © 
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and then sauntered up the alder-grown 
trail, skirted the school woodlot and found 
a path that merged upon the main road 
equidistant on the other side of the Corners. 
Here she sat down and waited. In a minute 
or two the truck appeared. 

“Tt was easy!”’ he announced with a 
grin. “Everybody was home to dinner 
except a girl. I got everything—a regular 
rube layout. You won’t know me!” 

A mile beyond Lincoln they turned north 
into a still narrower road leading through a 
scrubby growth of birch and oak, and here 
Faxon again retired, emerging from his re- 
treat a bizarre figure, arrayed in a cheap 
ready-made pepper-and-salt suit, stiff col- 
ored shirt, high collar and tie, and a flappy 
bicycle cap. 

“Say,” he laughed, “‘how’d I do for a 
blueberry buyer?” 

“Perfectly, I should say,”’ she returned. 
“Tf we could disguise the truck as well as 
you have disguised yourself, we could drive 
right down to Portland without being 
stopped.” 

“Tm afraid we can’t!’’ he answered re- 
gretfully. “Anyhow, I’ve got to take to the 
railroad sometime, and the sooner the bet- 
ter, before they’ve sent messages all along 
the line.” 

“There’s an afternoon train from Indian 
Point to Bangor at two-fifteen that stops 
at Eden—seven miles from here,” said she. 
“With luck, we can make it. If it seems 
too dangerous when we get there we can go 
on to Lewiston or Augusta, or even straight 
to Bangor,” 

“All right,’ he replied. ‘I trust your 
judgment. If it wasn’t for the truck I’d 
ask you to stick by me for a while longer, 
but with all that fresh paint it’s about as 
inconspicuous as a barber’s pole.” 

They tore on through the sandy road un- 
der the blazing afternoon sun, seeing no live 
thing except a big dog fox which eyed them 
for an instant and then leaped into the 
hedge, his bushy gray tail horizontal be- 
hind him. 

“Maybe I was a fool!”’ said the boy sud- 
denly. “‘Now I can’t go home if I wanted 
to! They’ll be watching the house for the 
next ten years. Maybe I’d better have 
served out my time.” 

“No,” she assured him, ‘‘you weren’t a 
fool! It would have broken your spirit.’’ 

“Anyhow,” he continued, “I couldn’t 
have stayed in Amity much longer. I felt 
all hemmed in there—sort of as if I was in 
a cage.’’ He stopped, startled by her sud- 
den movement. 

“Yes,’’ she encouraged him, “likea cage.” 

“It’s dying of dry rot. I’d have left long 
ago, if’’— he hesitated bashfully; then, 
observing her look of understanding, he 
went on—‘‘if it hadn’t been for a girl I 
know there.” 

They were silent for some time. Once a 
rabbit jumped out and loped ahead of the 
car for nearly a hundred yards, and a flock 
of partridges waited almost to feel the 
wheels, and then rose in deafening succes- 
sion like a package of giant firecrackers. 

“T wonder,” he repeated, “if I ‘hadn’t 
better go back, after all, and serve out my 
time. Then I could go home.” 

She looked seriously at him; at his clear 
gray eyes, his smooth, broad forehead, his 
ruddy cheeks, his firm chin, his broad 
shoulders thrown so fearlessly back. 

“No,” she announced decisively. ‘‘ You 
can make a home for yourself somewhere, 
just as your people did before you.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be a home without—Jes- 
sie,’ he insisted. ‘“‘You see we’re engaged 
to be married, only we haven’t told any- 
body yet. I wouldn’t want to leave her.”’ 

“Has she got anybody dependent upon 
her?”’ asked Isabella. ; 

“No, she lives with her family—it’s a 
big one too.” 

“Then,” she asserted, “‘if she’s worthy of 
you she’ll follow you anywhere.” 

“Oh, she’ll come to me!”’ he assured her 
with entire confidence. ‘‘She’ll come to 
me, you bet! But I’ve no place to go. IfI 
only knew somebody Pt 
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frost against the sky over the dark outline 


of Isle au Haut, and the full moon thrust 
upward a silver edge. Slowly it rose as the 
west darkened and threw a sparkling carpet 
across the bay to her feet. That same moon 
not so many hours before had risen out of 
China on the teak forests of Brahmakund 
and flooded with its light the veranda of the 
bungalow upon which John sat waiting to 
hear from her. It was almost as if the moon 
were his messenger. He had seemed thou- 
sands upon thousands of miles away from 
her before; now, somehow, he was no dis- 
tance at all—right there over the blue- 
black edge of the horizon, at the other end 
of the moon path. He had never seemed so 
near—and she had never wanted him so 
much! Why had she hesitated? Old? She 
smiled. If they could have seen her driving 
the truck down Waldoboro hill under that 
fusillade of shots! Or doubling on her 
tracks to send the warden hurtling past! 
She felt a reckless sense of outlawry that 
she had not known since childhood. 

Was she to be like a bird caged for so 
long that when the door was at last opened 
she did not know how to fly out to liberty? 
A prisoner so habituated to his cell that 
when pardoned he could not live among his 
kind? She coasted down the hill past the 
deserted brickyard and the darkened wharf 
and stopped the car in front of the tele- 
graph office. Sarah Stimson, the operator, 
a girlhood friend of Isabella’s, was just 
putting on her hat preparatory to going 
home. 

‘Why, Isabella Wallace!”’ she exclaimed 
in amazement. ‘‘ Where on earth have you 
been? They’ve been looking for you every- 
where! Thought you’d been murdered or 
something!”’ 

Isabella nonchalantly selected a yellow 
pe form from the rack and shook her 

ead. 

“Oh, I’m all right! I’ve just come to 
life,’ she laughed. ‘I want to send a cable. 
Can you wait long enough to take it for 
me? What’s the rate to Upper Burma?”’ 


.Miss Stimson put on her spectacles and | 


opened a large book. 
“Upper Burma? Dear me, that costs an 
awful lot!” 
But Isabella had already begun to write. 
“‘T only want to send one word,”’ said she. 


Then as she signed her name and blotted | 


it she murmured inconsequently, ‘‘ Did you 


know, Sarah, that when it’s autumn here 


it’s spring over there?”’ 
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URRING busily away at the seen of your boat, < 


this sturdy little “twin” motor adds a new Fest: ° 


fulness to “Evinruding”. 


Long miles of watercourses seem to pole awa 
_ your. wake, for this new Evinrude 


; SO quiet 
vibrationless that you scarcely realize its speed. 


Weighs only 40 pounds—a school-boy could carry 


clamp it on, and safely operate it. Starts 
at a pull of the Easy Starter. Magneto in flywheel 
no batteries. Automatic Reverse and Safety Tilt-up 


Beautifully finished in aluminum and nickel. And 
you know it’s right because it’s a genuine Evinrude! 


And the old-reliable Evinrude Single! For downright 


hard work, long life and economy — at a low pur- 
chase price — this famous Evinrude motor has never 
been equalled. This year it’s better than ever. 


Ask your sporting goods or hardware dealer today 
about the complete Evinrude line of detachable and 
built-in. boat motors. Write us for néw Catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
166 Evinrude Block Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Distributors: 
} ” ‘211 Morrison St., 69 Cortlandt St., 
Portland Ore. New York, : 
119 Broadway, 780 Commonwealth Ave. 


Oakland, Calif. ; JAS "Boston, Mass. 
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The Preferred 
Paper 


You want it made of clean materials 
and by sanitary methods. 


You want paper of good quality 
and the largest possible quantity for 
the price. 


These are the things you desire when 
buying toilet paper or paper towels. 


So do all buyers. 


More people buy the several brands 
of toilet papers manufactured by the 
A. P. W. Paper Company than any 
other make. 


This preference is due to the fact 
that A. P. W. products do embody 
all the essentials necessary to good 
toilet papers. 


Wouldn’t it be well to find out why 
such a large percentage prefer A. P.W. 
paper, by at least trying an A. P. W. 
brand the next time you buy? 


The A. P. W. Paper Company are the manufac- 
turers of Onliwon Paper Towels and these 
brands of toilet papers: A. P. W. Satin Tissue; 
Cross Cut; Fort Orange; Pure White; Bob 
White and Onliwon. 


Prices range from 5c to 50c per package. 


Insist on an A. P. W. brand. Sold by good 
stores everywhere. 


ACY Pe Wi Pert Regen 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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It’s better to buy 
A year’s’ supply 
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The Diary 


PEN John Smith’s diary and you will 
find this entry: 


Thursday: Worked as usual. Ate lunch 
downtown. Have a cough. Brought the 
wife a box of candy. 


Having read this colorless summary of 
John’s day, you will suppose him a com- 
monplace creature of routine, a subdued 
family man, unacquainted with romance 
and blind to adventure—a dullard, perhaps; 
certainly a meek and inoffensive man whose 
placid existence is never disturbed by an 
idea, whether original or borrowed. You 
do John an injustice. He is not the poor 
creature his diary pretends. Except for his 


| modesty, Thursday’s entry would appear 


as follows: 


Thursday: Waked at six o’clock, but 
dreaded the cold and decided to pretend 
sleep and let the wife get up to make the 
fires. Ruse successful. Took a nap. Got 
up reluctantly at seven o’clock when break- 
fast was announced. Coughed a great deal 
after I got up. Resolved to quit smoking. 
Took acold bath. It was not entirely cold, 
but cool enough to be called a cold bath if 
questioned concerning it. Shaved, used 
cold cream and powdered generously. At 
breakfast the wife appeared to be nursing a 
grievance. Suspected her of an intention 
to mention the matter of building fires. 
Thwarted her by complaining because the 
breakfast was cold. Itreally was cold. She 
hadn’t waked me in time. Scolded her un- 
til her expression indicated that she would 
not mention fires. Noticed later that she 
was pale, and felt an urge to pet her, but 
was afraid to relax discipline. Put on my 
overcoat and pretended that I would leave 
without kissing her. She followed me to the 
door. I enjoy having her follow me to 
the door. She never does unless she thinks 
I am offended. 

Had a grouch when I reached the store. 
Jones hadn’t finished sweeping. He is very 
independent and there are many things 
about him I don’t like. Started to reprove 
him, but didn’t. He becomes very disa- 
greeable when reproved. I think perhaps 
I could whip him, but am not sure. I have 
heard that he once cut a man who cursed 
him. Anyway, I hate a scene. 

Walked back to the office feeling misused. 
When I feel that way I usually have a sea- 
son of moral recklessness. I don’t know 
why, except that I feel resentful and wish to 
do something I shouldn’t do to even the 
score. Miss Boggs was in the office. I 
think the poor creature is in love with me. 
I shook hands, as I seldom do, and patted 
her hand while I held it. 

Dictated seven letters to manufacturers 
asking for an extension of time. Whipple 
was in and said he could deliver me a case of 
Seotch after dinner for one hundred and 
thirty-five dollars. Gave him the money. 
Stewart was boasting of the new models; 
offered to allow me eight hundred dollars 
for my old ear. Think I shall take him up. 

Sales were very slow. Miss Garrett let 
three customers get away and I rebuked 
her sharply. Jones came over from his 
counter and looked at me rather hard. The 
great bully. Some day I shall fire him. 
When I get ready to do it I shall take a few 
drinks. Perhaps it would be a good idea to 
put my pistol in my pocket. He cut that 
man very severely, I have heard. 

Worked on accounts all afternoon. 
Found a drink of rye in a bottle behind 
some old ledgers. Drank it. After a little 
while I passed Miss Boggs’ desk and placed 
my hand on her head. She shuddered, but 
made no other sign. Poor girl! I wish 
I could marry her and make her happy, 
but no doubt a man who takes care of one 
woman does his full duty. 

Passed Doc Barnett on the way home. 
He stopped me and said that he had been 
to see the wife; nothing especially wrong, 
just run down, he said, and nervous. She 
was afraid it might be grippe or something. 
I brought her a box of candy. She ap- 
peared much brighter and had fixed her 
hair the way I like it. I really must get up 
and build the fires tomorrow. Still, so long 
as I make the living it is only fair that she 
should look after the house. 
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so easy to be sure of purity if you insist upon 
names which have earned a reputation for 
purity. 

One such name is San-Tox. And one 
product over which thousands of mothers 
are enthusiastic is San-Tox Baby Talcum. 
It is perfectly pure; gently soothing. Bolting 
it through silk of finest mesh keeps out all 
but the smoothest, softest particles. There 
is no medication, no mineral matter— 
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search far and wide without finding a soap 
so mild and safe as San-Tox Baby Castile 
Soap. It contains only pure vegetable oils; 
twenty-five per cent is edible olive oil. Double- 
wrapping in waxed paper and vegetable 
parchment retains’ the cleansing and emol- 
lient properties at their best. 

Then there is San-Tox Zinc Stearate. 
This provides in the purest form the powder 
which authorities now recommend for diaper 
rash and minor skin eruptions, and as a 
dusting powder. Many mothers use it 
instead of talcum powder for the baby’s 
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and women, too, have dis- . 


| O Careful Mother! How can you be 


sure that what touches your baby’s silky 
skin is safe? Perfumes and pretty pack- 
ages mean nothing. Names mean every- 
thing ~- ”’ * Here is one name 
worth remembering —San-Tox. (The 
blue-and-white container: the smiling 
nurse.) Best of all, it is one name for a 
whole family of requisites for toilet and 
hygiene—all admirable for their purity 
and goodness — for every member of the 
household ~ ~ * Do you know the 
San-Tox druggist in your neighborhood? 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About tle Great ame 


One Who Must be Shown 


OT all the people who have to be shown are resi- 
| \ dents of Missouri. There is an occasional skeptic 

in Massachusetts, for example, who doesn’t be- 
lieve that all residents of Boston speak with cultured 
and refined accents; and once in a while one finds a 
resident of sunny California who doubts the wisdom of 
standing in a persistent drizzle and referring to it as a 
low fog. When, however, a dubious Californian or a 
_ skeptical Massachusettsian resides for a time in Mis- 
souri his desire to be shown seldom becomes atrophied 
through disuse. 

Of the class, genus, species or variety that has a 
pronounced and devouring craving to be shown, the 
Hon. Albert Johnson, of Hoquiam, Washington, is well 
up at the top of the list, with a glance of strong sus- 
picion constantly emanating from his cold blue eye and 
a terse request for further information periodically 
bursting from his lips. To avoid complications it should 
be understood at the start that Hoquiam is a place and 
not a secret society. 

Albert Johnson, of Washington, is chairman of the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization of the 
House of Representatives; and as such he wants to 
know. He wants to know about everyone and every- 
thing from Kaluszyn, Poland, around to Kalgan, China, 
by both the eastern and the western route. He wants 
to know what people are doing in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
South America, North America, Australia, the South 
Sea Islands and all other detached and semidetached 
places, whether with or without all modern improve- 
ments, and why. He also wants to know when and 
where, to say nothing of with, from and by whom. 
Curiosity is commonly reputed to have killed a cat, 
and it may have done so; but it certainly never killed 
any human being; for if it had, Albert Johnson, of 
Washington, would have expired with a loud and ter- 
rifying gasp away back during the year of the Big Wind. 

It has long been within the province of Albert 
Johnson, of Hoquiam, Washington, to be curious and 
inquisitive, not to say catechetical, about all matters. He 
first developed his inquisitiveness in the town of Hiawatha, 
Kansas, where as a youth he edited a weekly newspaper 
and filled it up with items concerning the comings and 
goings of Hiawathans—a work that necessitated constant 
inquisitiveness of the highest order. He then graduated 
to a paper in St. Joe, Missouri, where his natural desire 
to be shown was augmented by the Missouri climate. 

His inquisitiveness concerning the demise of a wife 
murderer at the end of a hemp rope was so thoroughgoing 
that his account of the demise in the St. Joe paper caught 
the faney of Joe McCullagh, the editor of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat; and Old Man McCullagh promptly 
lured him to the larger journalistic field of St. Louis with 
the princely honorarium of twenty iron men a week. 


Coolie Labor in the Northwest 


NDER Old Man McCullagh the Johnsonian inquisi- 

tiveness flourished like the laurel-leaf willow, which as 
a flourisher makes the green bay tree look like a fence post. 
He became a specialist on train robberies, which were 
flowering nobly on every side at the time, and on Cripple 
Creek shooting frays, and on bank breaks and what not— 
so that his curiosity found an ever-widening circle in which 
to disport itself. 

On one occasion his persistent seeking after knowledge 
led him to be marooned halfway between two policemen 
and two burglars who were engaged in a serious attempt 
to ventilate each other through the agency of .38-caliber 
bullets; and since this failed either to kill or cure him, his 
case came to be regarded as hopeless. 

During Grover Cleveland’s reign he moved onward and 
upward from St. Louis, and came to rest in the national 
capital as a reporter on the Washington Post. Cleveland, 
because of trouble with his party and the approach of hard 
times, was feeling very low in his mind; and for the pur- 
pose of relaxation he went duck shooting down the Po- 
tomac ever and anon. Finding presidential duck hunting 
a pleasing subject on which to write when other news was 
dull, as well as when other news wasn’t so dull, the Wash- 
ington correspondents wrote frequently on the subject, and 
treated it with freedom, carelessness and disrespect. Cleve- 
land accordingly became secretive about his duck-shooting 
expeditions, and sometimes set off on them in the mid- 
dle of the night in order to escape the jocose journalists. 
Since Johnson’s insatiable curiosity was recognized by his 
new employers, he was assigned to see Cleveland before 
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COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, WASHINGTON, 0. C, 
Congressman Albert Johnson, the Militant Chairman of 
the House Committee on Immigration 


he went duck shooting, after he returned from duck shoot- 
ing and while he was duck shooting. Johnson did the job 
with such extreme attention to detail that on several occa- 
sions Cleveland opined that it would give him a great 
deal more pleasure to shoot Johnson than to shoot ducks. 

From Washington, Johnson went to New Haven as 
managing editor of the venerable and sedate Register. 
The particular form taken by his inquisitiveness at that 
time was a curiosity to learn whether or not the paper’s 
circulation could be increased by making it snappy, sensa- 
tional and modern. He wasn’t long in finding out that the 
contrary was the case and that the old blue-blooded Con- 


necticut subscribers regarded the taking of a snappy,. 


sensational and modern newspaper in the same way that 
they would have regarded the taking of a tarantula into 
the home. He therefore returned to Washington, and on 
the outbreak of the Spanish-American War was given the 
busy job of night editor of the Post. At the end of the war 
Sam Perkins, Republican national committeeman from the 
state of Washington, came East hunting for an editor for a 
paper that he was starting in Tacoma, and was sent to 
Johnson. Johnson was at once filled with a consuming 
curiosity to know whether he could make a success of such 
a paper, and hurried West to find out. This time he found 
out that he could, and Perkins’ paper under his guiding 
hand began to fatten the Perkins exchequer in a gratifying 
manner. 

In the West Johnson encountered two matters that 
aroused all the inquisitiveness and all the craving to be 
shown that lurked within him. The first matter was the 
heavy importation of Japanese coolies that was taking 
place in the state of Washington. The Philippine rebellion 
was on, and transports loaded with American troops were 
steaming out of Tacoma with great regularity; but for 
every troopship that went out, two liners came in crowded 
with Japanese coolie labor. Johnson looked around with 
some care, sprayed requests for information in every 
direction, and then let out a bellow of indignation that 
was heard from Southern California to Alaska. He de- 
manded editorially to be shown reasons why Japanese 
coolies should be allowed'to pour into the state of Washing- 
ton, but nobody was able to show him even one good 
reason. In time the streams of coolie labor shifted from 
Washington to California, and Johnson’s preliminary 
bellowing was echoed by the Californians. Eventually the 
uproar resulted in the so-called gentlemen’s agreement 
between the United States and Japan, by which Japan 
agreed to give no more passports to coolies. 
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and his committee to relax the immigration 
law; but fortunately most of the mem- 
bers of the committee demand to be shown; 
and, thanks to Johnson, they are hard to 
show. 

When the Senate Immigration Commit- 
tee was holding hearings prior to the passage 
of the first real restrictive law in 1920, 
Johnson kept bustling over to the Senate 
committee, dumping further information 
before it, warning foreign propagandists to 
keep out of the committee rooms, and 
offering testimony, all of which was very 
shocking to the distinguished senators— 
and very unusual procedure for a House 
committee chairman. Unusual, but highly 
enterprising and useful. 

Johnson must be regarded as one of the 
leaders of the House, inasmuch as the 
House trusts to his knowledge of the immi- 
gration question and follows his leadership 
in that matter. He is not always as happy 
in his leadership as he might be, however; 
for the good folk of America feel free to 
take pen in hand and give him forty or 
fifty blasts a day for his failure to pass 
laws that will restrict immigration as they 
want it restricted. This frequently causes 
him to emit a loud howl to the effect that 
those who attack him seem to think that 
there is nothing to an immigration law 
except restrictive provisions, and that it 
apparently never occurs to them that an 
immigration law must also contain provi- 
sions regarding contiguous territory, races, 
steamship lines, existing treaties and various 
other matters. Despite this howl, no 
good congressman was ever known to have 
been damaged by letters, and they have 
been known to help. 

A great many busy men have hobbies 
with which they dabble in their spare mo- 
ments. Johnson has a little side line, the 
same being his membership on the Com- 
mittee on Printing, which consists of only 
three members. His membership on this 
committee aroused his well-known curiosity 
and started him on the warpath against 
useless government periodicals. He found 
more than two hundred of these at the 
close of the war, and kicked them all out 
of business with a series of brisk and en- 
thusiastic kicks, for which he was passion- 
ately cursed by organized labor and by 
the Department of Agriculture and by 
several other interested parties. The curs- 
ings left him cold, for by his kicking he 
saved the Government several millions of 
dollars every year, which is a proceeding 
that is not without merit. 

In between times he acts as a member 
of the Committee on Committees and looks 
after the wants of a very large and populous 
district, which includes several hundred 
miles of navigable shore line, many naviga- 
ble rivers, Camp Lewis, a Federal peni- 
tentiary, the state capitol, three forest 
reserves and two large national parks, 
including Rainier, all of which makes enough 
work to keep anyone jumping around with 
considerable vivacity. Some of Johnson’s 
ancestors fought in the Revolution, and his 
grandfather fought in the Mexican War, 
and his father, who was a law partner of 
Lincoln’s law partner, Herndon, fought in 
the Civil War. Everything considered, 


Johnson needs all the fighting blood that 
has been bequeathed to him—and is using it. 


1 of Reptiles in the New York Zoological Park 


Not so many years ago there was a de- 
liberate steal on man’s part in copying the 
serpent’s fang in the production of the 
hypodermic needle. The first artificially 
made hypodermics were terminally clumsy. 
Curiously enough, as the needle was per- 
fected by better precision and delicacy in 
manufacture, it more closely approached 
the construction of the reptile’s fang. 

On each side of the serpent’s upper jaw, 
corresponding in position to the canine 
teeth, are these wonderful fangs. Attached 
to the base of each is a canal which extends 
backward to the temple, and in each tem- 
ple is a glandlike reservoir, generously sup- 
plied with a deadly fluid which may be 
forced forward by contraction of the jaw 
muscle, Here is Nature’s invention de- 
signed specifically to produce death. No 
wonder that man-devised antidotes have 
yielded poor results in treating snake bite. 
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Husky youngsters at school near San Francisco 


Tor the next generation- 


HERE would your baby choose to live 
Wis grow up, supposing that your 
baby had a voice in the family councils? 

Would it not be California? 

Consider these facts: 

In California babies weigh from 2 to 4 
pounds more at the end of the first year than 
in other parts of the country, according to 
Federal statistics, and children of six years 
and under average two-fifths of an inch taller 
and three-fourths of a pound heavier than 
children elsewhere. 

Oftwelve cities, ranging in population from 
10,000 to over 250,000, listed by the Ameri- 
can Child Hygiene Association as having the 
lowest infant mortality rate in the country, six 
are in California. San Francisco, for example, 
has an infant mortality rate of 51, as against 
an average for the country of 77.9. Every- 
where there is more clear and sunny growing 
weather for children as well as for the trees 
and plants that make the fame and fortune of 
California’s agriculture. 


The Best in Schools 


But this isnot all. When these children reach 
school age they are taken intoa school system 
thatranks among the best in America. ‘Teach- 
ing requirements are higher, salaries are bet- 
ter, and school buildings better designed in 
California, and much of the teaching is done 
out of doors. In the rural distriéts are many 
‘sunion schools’’, notably beautiful in archi- 
tecture, to which the children are brought 
and returned by motor busses rolling over 
the magnificent California highways. In their 
playtime, they hike, they hunt, they fish, 
they play tennis and golf twelve months in 
the year; a little later they go to college (the 
University of California is the second largest 
university in the world) and contribute to 
California’s astonishing yearly quota of ten- 
nis and track champions, and All-America 
football stars. 


And When the Child Becomes a Man— 


Here is California, with its Great Central 
Valley —an Empire half-built, waiting for 
his hand, with rich and varied opportunities 
in every department of life, with State de- 
velopment surging ahead at a rate that prom- 
ises to triple the present population within 


less than fifty years. 


Will he be a farmer? From six to ten 
million acres of fertile land still await devel- 
opment in the Great Valley. Each year seven 
thousand new twenty-acre farms are ready 
for families. The average farm in the United 
States produces $2,300 worth of crops every 
year. The average farm in California pro- 
duces $5,000 worth—twice as much. 

Will he be a manuta¢turer or merchant? 
Between 1910 and 1920 the output of Cali- 
fornia’s factories increased from $771,291,- 
000 to $2,649,000,000—over 243%, 
and more than 53% of all manufaéturing in 
the State is concentrated in the distri€t around 
San Francisco Bay, the largest land-locked 
shipping port in the world. A hundred op- 
portunities lie open to him in the great group 
of prosperous and rapidly growing towns 
and cities that are a distinctive feature of 
California life. 

Let Us Tell You More About California 


To live in California you need only the same 
resources as elsewhere for your beginning, 
and the rewards are vastly greater. Take ad- 
vantage of the low excursion fares on all rail- 
roads, starting May 15, and make sure that 
your ticket takes you to San Francisco, the 
starting point for every place you will wish 
to visit. CaLirornians Inc., a non-profit 
organization of California citizens and insti- 
tutions interested in the sound development 
of the State, invites you to come and wishes 
to serve you without charge in every possible 
way. Write us for full information, and for our 
new, free, illustrated booklet, «* California, 
Where Life Is Better’’. Address: 


WS” HEADQUARTERS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIANS Inc., 
140 Montgomery Street, Room 508-D, 
San Francisco, California 


Please send me your booklet, 
“California, Where Life Is Better” 


Name 


Street=<e.ok a eee E 


City 


Print Name and Address Plainly 
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For Proveltion Heth and Fit 
Weal ar Underwear that's 


EN pride themselves as buyers 
—in business. But let one buy 
things for himself—and, well, take 
Summer underwear for instance? 


He buysa garment hoping he will look 
like the Olympic Athlete pictured in 
it. He discards another when the pic- 
ture of a man with winter weighted 
underwear in summer makes him feel 
uncomfortable in sympathy. 


And all the while he overlooks the 
most important point of all—THE 
FABRIC—the MATERIAL from which 
his underwear is made. 


No man, for example, would wear 
anything but knitted socks. Whether 
knit from sheerest silk or warmest 
wool, he finds the porous and elastic 
KNITTED FABRIC the most comfort- 
able. It looks, feels and fits him well. It 
is clean and sanitary—warm to the 
ankles in winter and cool in summer. 


If feet are so considered, is not the balance 
of the body equally important? A little 
study will convince you that all garments 
next the body should be KNITTED in 
whatever weight and style you prefer. 


ASSOCIATED KNIT UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
208 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK,N. Y. 


An Association of Knit Underwear Manufacturers, representing 
75 ber cent of the output of Knit Underwear in the United States. 


Magnified Section—Note looping 
threads—the structure which dis- 
tinguishes aknitted from a woven 
‘If it isn’t elastic—it isn’t 
” 
< ea 


fabric. ‘ 
NIT. 


You men want the reason 
for this. We have 27 
Reasons. Write for our 
Association’s booklet. 
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About twenty years ago a noted French 
surgeon, Dr. Albert Calmette, decided to 
arrange a truce with Nature in the battle 
against venomous snakes. The area of war 
was India, where an average of about 
twenty-two thousand human lives the year 
were snuffed out by the bites of venomous 
serpents. Appalling as this figure may 
appear, the victims were not altogether 
blameless. A large majority of them am- 
bled bare-legged through reptile-infested 
country and otherwise took foolish chances. 

Doctor Calmette investigated along the 
simplest but most practical lines. Nature 
had distilled a deadly fluid and hypoder- 
mics to inject. The proper way to obtain 
an infallible antidote was to induce Nature 
to prepare it herself. Doctor Calmette was 
soon provided with a family of cobras and 
vipers, and by pinning down and grasping 
each specimen by the neck and causing it to 
bite upon the edge of a glass vessel he col- 
lected a generous quantity of the venom— 
a pale-amber fluid of albumin composition. 

A horse was injected with a very small 
quantity of diluted venom. The quantity 
was far beneath that calculated to produce 
markedly harmful results. There were cer- 
tain disturbances, however, some inflam- 
mation, even symptoms affecting the entire 
organization. These quickly subsided, 
combated and eliminated by the natural 
resistance of the healthy subject. Then a 
slightly larger dose was administered. As 
the doses were repeated and increased, 
Nature stepped in as a laboratory worker— 
in fact, entered into the spirit of the game 
with such vigor that the human workers 
became mere assistants. 

By some mysterious process that we do 
not fully understand, Nature began the 
production, within the blood of the equine 
subject, of an element to fortify it against 
the action of the disturbing toxin—an ele- 
ment appropriately designated as an anti- 
toxin. Its presence produced immunity 
against the nerve-attacking, blood-and- 
tissue-destroying action of the injected 
venom. The injections were continued in 
increasing doses and immunity became 
stronger. Finally the horse could be sub- 
jected to several times a deadly dose with- 
out indication of harm. 


First Aid for Snake Bite 


* Thus the codperation with Nature pro- 
duced immunization within the animal 
subject. The next step was to obtain this 
immunizing element from the horse. This 
was simple and involved no seriously pain- 
ful process. A delicate tube was inserted 
into a blood vessel and a quantity of blood 
drawn away, but not enough to harm the 
animal. The operation involved no more 
severity of manipulation than a hypo- 
dermic injection, and was quickly over. 
The blood was put through a process that 
extracted the red elements. The balance 
was of a pale-yellowish color. This was the 
serous portion, rich in immunizing action. 

Thus the product was known as anti- 
venomous serum. It was capable of 
concentration and sterilization against 
spoiling, or, more technically, decomposi- 
tion from bacterial or germ life. The serum 
was measured out in doses, placed in small 
glass tubes terminating in a long neck, then 
hermetically sealed by fusing the glass in a 
flame. 

Administration to the snake-bite victim 
was simple. The slender end of the tube 
was broken off, the contents drawn up into 
a hypodermic syringe and injected under 
the skin. As the serum was rapidly ab- 
sorbed into the victim he quickly indicated 
a developing reaction. Constitutional 
symptoms that may have developed soon 
subsided, and local manifestations, such as 
great swelling and discoloration, gave way 
to a normal condition. 

Thus originated a positive cure for snake 
bite, and since the early days of experimen- 
tation some decided advances have been 
made. For a number of years the Calmette 
product, issued by the Pasteur Institute, 
formed the only serum obtainable for the 
United States. Three types were produced. 
One was the result of immunization from 
cobra venom; the second from venom of 
viperine snakes; and the third was known 
as a polyvalent serum. The third was pro- 
duced by immunization from a mixed virus 
of cobra and viper poisons. This polyvalent 
serum was valuable in treating a sufferer 
who was not sure of the identity of the 
offending reptile. 

Snake venoms vary decidedly in ratio of 
chemical ingredients among different kinds 
of serpents. Cutting loose from technical 
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natures to which intricate work, well done, 
is its own sufficient reward. When the ex- 
pert job was completed John Blake was put 
in an ancient open-faced mummy case in 
the cellar and labeled ‘‘ Awaiting burial.’ 
Let the inspectors come. There was the 
certificate, the label, and any one of half a 
dozen plausible statements: The body had 
been forgotten; the heirs were temporarily 
in straitened circumstances; or, truest of 
all, the deceased was being held for back 
rent, long overdue. 

At the age of eight years and three 
months Miad Blake was led around by Mr. 
Crabbe through Hague Street to the front 
door of Public School No. 112 and told to 
go in. Fortunately he was not without the 
bare rudiments of knowledge; his natural 
curiosity, aided by his father and Mr. 
Crabbe, had taught him to distinguish one 
letter from another and spell his name. It 
had also enabled him to acquire the very 
necessary information that five cents added 
to five cents were the equivalent of a dime 
in his own experience, and that in the case 
of Mr. Crabbe five dollars and five dollars 
made ten dollars. ‘ 

A whole story could be written about 
that first day of school, for to all intents 
and purposes it loomed as big and long 
as a year. Here it is in dots and dashes: 
Miad before the principal, establishing, un- 
aided and beyond cavil, his right to public 
instruction at that particular school. Miad, 
incongruously clothed but unabashed, be- 
fore the teacher of the lowest primary 
grade, declaring his name in a too clear 
voice. Miad amazed to hear titters from 
the thirty girls and boys seated behind him. 
Miad obliged to spell his name while the 
titters became laughter. Miad whirling, 
slapping the face of the nearest boy with all 
the strength of his right arm and imme- 
diately turning back to give the teacher his 
respectful attention. Miad reproved. Miad 
asking, wide-eyed, “‘Oh, have they got a 
right to laugh at me?” 

“No; but ad 

Miad interrupting: ‘‘ Well, then, don’t 
you worry. They won’t never laugh at me 
no more.” 

In that prophecy he was correct. There 
had been something so outright and final 
about the resounding slap that the entire 
class was sobered. The girls looked at 
Miad with unconcealed curiosity; the boys 
examined him with pensive faces and specu- 
lated on his weight and reach. When school 
was dismissed no one bothered him and it 
was several weeks before his prowess was 
put to a genuine test. The occasion was an 
assault on a little girl named Cornelia Van 
Suttart by Harold Grimble, the best- 
dressed boy of a higher grade, in a vain 
effort to implant a kiss. 

Individuality in children is that essence 
which makes them different in spite of and 
unbeknownst to themselves. Cornelia had 
it in such subtle form that she almost but 


never quite escaped notice. She was always 
dressed unobtrusively in dark material, 
picked for its wearing qualities rather than 
for its becoming appearance. The set- 
ting tended to dim her peculiar attractions 
as a shade dims the glow of a night lamp. 
But the glow was there. Her skin was 
smooth and of a creamy pallor. Her eyes 
were of Irish blue, her pigtails had the gloss 
of a raven’s wing and her lips were red and 
full. In short, she was Mary Malone in 
chrysalis. 

These lips caused the downfall of Harold 
Grimble in a very real sense. He did not 
think of Cornelia as pretty or particularly 
attractive. To his eyes she was shabbily 
clothed, and her long spindling legs were the 
joke of the school. Then, too, there was a 
shadow on her name, something that had 
happened back in the nebulous past, when 
she was a baby. Her father and mother had 
gone away and left her, taking all the 
money. Something like that. But he for- 
got these deterrents when he looked at her 
mouth; it was so sweet, so detached, so kiss- 
able. It seemed to have little if anything to 
do with Cornelia. 

He was not a bad boy and it was not cal- 
culation but sheer impulse that led him to 
seize her one day as she turned a corner and 
attempt to kiss her. She did not ery out, 
but the sound of the determined scuffle 
that ensued was enough to attract the at- 
tention of Miad Blake. He turned, came 
back slowly at first and then with a rush. 
A demon seemed to take possession of him; 
strangely enough the very same demon that 
had led him to set his teeth in the lip of the 
big man in Hague Street. He hurled him- 
self on Cornelia’s assailant with such fury 
that Harold was borne to the ground with 
athud. At first the bystanders were highly 
entertained; then they were awed and 
finally alarmed. They pulled Miad off of 
what was left of Harold. 

“Gee!’’ gasped Harold, staring at the 
imprisoned Miad with wonder and admira- 
tion. Presently his scratched face broke 
into a grin and he called over his shoulder 
as he proceeded homeward, “‘I won’t fool 
with your girl any more.” 

It would have worried and puzzled him 
had he lingered long enough to see how little 
effect the taunt had on either Miad or the 
girl. They stood side by side and watched 
Harold’s retreat almost indifferently; then 
Cornelia turned to examine her champion, 
asked him for his handkerchief, learned that 
he had none, fetched out her own and used 
it to wipe blood from his ear in a matter-of- 
fact manner. 

“It’s just a scratch,’’ she said; “‘nothing 
like what you gave him.” 

“‘T guess he won’t pick on you no more,”’ 
commented Miad, never swerving his eyes 
from Harold’s diminishing figure. 

His gaze remained fixed until Cornelia 
broke it by standing directly before him. 
They were almost of a size, Miad being 
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exceedingly short for his age, and eye met 
level eye. 

She considered for a moment and then 
asked gravely,‘ Would you like to kiss me?”’ 

“Naw,” replied Miad promptly. ‘‘ Didn’t 
I just lick him for it?” 

Cornelia frowned, not with annoyance 
but with mild puzzlement. ‘‘That’s why I 
thought perhaps you wanted to,’’ she ex- 
plained. 

They parted without further words, each 
conscious, nevertheless, of a strange inde- 
finable increase in the warmth of the paling 
sun, and as Miad hurried toward Cobbled 
Court thoughts of the lost mother of his 
babyhood kept creeping into mind, for no 
reason that he could see. Especially did he 
think of the last time he had seen her. As 
he passed through Hague Street, which had 
long since lost all terrors for him, he did not 
pause at the spot where he had bitten the 
lip of the big man, but stopped short of it 
and stared long and thoughtfully at a series 
of tiny rusted gratings flush with the level 
of the narrow sidewalk opposite, and lining 
the wall of an apparently empty house. 
Suddenly he realized that he had seen those 
gratings before—from the other side—deep 
down. Long ago. When he was but a baby. 
Long ago! 

He had been six at the time his father 
passed from a desultory existence in the 
second-floor front to a permanent enthrone- 
ment in the cellar, but it must have been 
fully three years before that event that 
Miad had explored the regions beneath Mr. 
Crabbe’s shop. Indeed, he had gone far- 
ther than that. He had approached the 
hole in the wall that occasionally swallowed 
Mr. Crabbe for hours at a time. He had 
even 

But first let this hole be described. The 
bricks, which still lay scattered about, 
seemed to have tumbled out by chance, re- 
vealing a shallow space and beyond it a wall 
of masonry such as might be constructed 
to back a flue. Miad had even stepped 
within the shallow space, crept to the left 
and perceived that the wall of masonry was 
but a mask to a pitch-black narrow passage 
that appeared to lead in the direction of 
Hague Street. 

That was enough for one day, but on a 
subsequent occasion, when Mr. Crabbe had 
entered the cellar and delayed, Miad tod- 
dled down after him and groping along the 
damp walls with his baby hands had fear- 
lessly traversed the full length of the pas- 
sage, secure in his faith that he would find 
Mr. Crabbe at the end of it. It seemed to 
him very long, but at last he came out in a 
series of vaultlike compartments lighted by 
tiny iron grilles at the level of the ground 
above. Here he made out an indescribable 
jumble of the sort of things that cumbered 
the ground floor of the house in Cobbled 
Court, and finally came upon Mr. Crabbe 
working at the same sort of bench as that 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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with which Miad was so familiar. He ap- 
proached the old man and tugged at his 
trousers to attract attention to his presence. 

He was successful. Mr. Crabbe let out 
a grunt that from any other man would 
have been a full-throated yell; he also 
jumped so that his erect hair almost 
touched the vaulted stone roof. As soon as 
he perceived Miad, however, he promptly 
recovered his accustomed poise, picked him 
up, placed him on the bench, nodded his 
head up and down solemnly and then gave 
vent to a chuckle. It was the first and last 
time Miad ever heard Mr. Crabbe chuckle. 
He looked up inquiringly. 

“Baby,” said Mr. Crabbe, for the name 
Miad was still some months unborn, “did 
you come along through the dark alone or 
have you been just behind me all the time?” 

“T come alone,” said Miad. 

“Well,” said Mr. Crabbe, throwing a 
cloth over the object on which he had been 
at work, ‘“‘now we are going back, and don’t 
you ever come in here any more.” 

No sooner were the words out of his 
mouth than a flash of belligerence in the 
child’s eyes made him realize that he had 
taken the wrong tack. “I mean, for a long 
time,” he qualified, and as soon as they had 
returned to the everyday shop he led Miad 
to the mummy and discoursed earnestly on 
the benefits accruing to those who knew 
how to keep their mouths shut. He also 
started to tell of the great significance of 
Cobbled Court before the Civil War as a 
main station of the Underground Railroad; 
but realizing almost with a shock that Miad 
was in fact little more than a baby, he post- 
poned to a later day the peopling of the mys- 
terious passage and the vaults beneath 
Hague Street with unfamiliar black visages. 

What a jumble of records is the life his- 
tory of any child! Why dodge forward and 
back from school to walking age, and from 
walking age to the eventful epoch of tod- 
dling? Why jump around like a foolish 
chicken on a hot stove? Why not set down 
the narrative of Miad Blake in sane chrono- 
logical order—diapers to kilts, kilts to 
smock, smock to pants, and pants to trou- 
sers? Because that is not the way Miad 
grew, nor is it the way any child grows. 
Things as they happen are seldom per- 
ceived at the apparent moment of occur- 
rence. A brick falling on one’s head from 
six stories up is not an event; it is a ter- 
mination. But a tossed pebble or a slowly 
settling stone may develop in its own time 
to an event of enormous proportions—to- 
day, nothing; yesterday, an avalanche. 
Read that again. Remember it. 

Miad was not an obedient child; though 
he was not destructive there was but one 
method of insuring that he would do a 
thing, and that was to tell him not to do it. 
Having discovered, as sooner or later he 
discovered all things, the hiding place where 
Mr. Crabbe kept the huge key to the shop 
during his frequent absences, Miad said 
nothing and waited for the necessary in- 
crease of a half inch in stature that enabled 
him to reach the keyhole and unlock the 
door. He was told peremptorily by both 
Mr. Crabbe and his father never to do so 
again, and, true to form, he proceeded 
to disobey whenever the chances appeared 
to be against detection. 

On one such occasion he had no sooner 
penetrated well into the deserted shop than 
his mother appeared in the doorway. His 
regard for her was quite different from his 
attitude toward his father or any other 
human being. To be caught by her in 
wrongdoing struck panic to his sturdy 
heart. Without pausing to reason he turned 
and rushed for the stairway at the back of 
the room, cackling with nervous laughter 
as he went. She cried out ‘‘Baby!” twice; 
then followed him with such speed that she 
was just in time to catch the flick of his kilt 
as it disappeared through the hole in the 
wall of the cellar. From there on, perforce, 
she followed more slowly, feeling her way, 
and struck silent by wonder. 

The child issued from the dark passage 
well in the lead, and, hearing her approach, 
passed from one vaultlike chamber to an- 
other until he reached the next to the last 
of the series. He paused, tottered and 
almost tumbled with surprise, for the last 
of all was forevermore inaccessible, the arch 
which once gave upon it barred by a mass 
of débris. Even the one in which he stood 
was strangely changed and glorified. He 
stopped, spellbound, and there she came 
upon him, standing with his hands fixed in 
an open gesture of amazement within the 
aureole of aslanting bar of golden light. At 
his feet was the large stone which, rolling 
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was right that for a time after Trull was 
gone Lee expected his return. Once or 
twice he opened the door and looked out, 
but there was no further sign of the other 


* man. 


During that morning his first suspicion 
hardened into certainty. He considered all 
Trull’s actions for days past, and it seemed 
to him he could see the forming of the plan 
in the other’s mind. Weighing the situation 
now he felt sure that the other’s determina- 
tion would, during his two days’ absence, 
harden into a concrete plan. 

When once he had accepted this convic- 
tion Lee’s thoughts took it as a starting 
point for new considerations. He was not a 
man to yield easily, even to the inevitable. 
But there was so little he could do. It was 
impossible for him to escape. He could not 
travel a hundred yards. He might seek to 
defend himself, might by sudden surprise 
disarm the other and hold a temporary su- 
premacy. But he could not maintain such 
a domination. So small a thing as sleep 
would betray him. It would be impossible 
for him to keep awake, and if heslept Trull’s 
opportunity would come. 

He might strike first. His own rifle leaned 
against the wall of the cabin at the head of 
his bunk. He could watch for Trull’s return 
and shoot the man down before he even 
reached the cabin. But the prospect ap- 
palled him. There was in Lee a native fine- 
ness that made such an action not only im- 
practicable but impossible. Yet if these 
alternatives were abandoned, what else 
could he do? 

Sitting very still his eyes searched the 
interior of the small cabin, considering all 
means at his command. The place was no 
more than a dozen feet long, less than as 
many wide. On each side of the door were 
the bunks the men occupied. Against the 
foot of Lee’s bunk, a bench was built, a 
table facing it. Against the opposite wall, 
on shelves, their supplies were stored. The 
stove stood at the end of the cabin opposite 
the door. Lee studied this place as a gen- 
eral studies a battlefield, his thoughts racing 
clearly and accurately as men’s thoughts do 
race in an emergency. It was not until 
nearly noon that something like a plan came 
to him. At its first glimmering his eyes 
brightened and he smiled faintly. There was 
a grim humor in the idea that appealed to 
him. If the thing could be done it would be 
worth doing. It would not save him if Trull 
were intent upon his death; in that event 
nothing could save him. But it would serve 
to even the score between him and Trull 
after he was dead. 

He spent an hour considering every pos- 
sibility, and at the end of that time his plan 
was completed. Moving painfully about 
the cabin he began at once the work neces- 
sary to put it into effect. 


Trull returned at dark on the evening of 
the second day, and as soon as he came into 
the cabin Lee was confirmed in his reading 
of the other’s murderous intention by the 
treacherous affability of Trull’s manner, by 
the excessive amiability of his: greeting. 
When Trull arrived Lee was sitting on the 
bench at the foot of his bunk, leaning back 
against the upright. His back was thus 
turned toward the door; and when Trull 
came in he moved his head but did not 
otherwise change his position. 

Trull dropped his burdens on the floor, 
stamped the snow off his feet and ap- 
proached the stove to warm himself. 

He said, “It’s going to be colder.” 

Lee nodded. 

“Yes,” he agreed; ‘‘I could tell that by 
the way the wind leaked in between these 
logs. I’ve built up a big fire in the stove. 
We’re almost out of wood.” 

“‘T’ll get some more in the morning,” 
Trull replied. ‘‘It’s too dark. We can get 
through the night all right.” 

Lee pointed toward a kettle on the stove. 

“There’s hot stew,’’ he explained. ‘I 
thought you’d probably be hungry.” 

“T am,” Trull replied, ‘‘and that smells 
good too.”’ He lifted the lid of the kettle 
and stirred its contents, and said, “‘ About 
ready to eat.” 

“Tt ought to be,’’ Lee agreed. 

Trull got their tin plates from the shelf 
and put them on the table. 

“The coffee is ready-mixed. You just 
set it on the stove,’”’ Lee told him. ‘All it 
needs is to come to a boil.” 

Trull nodded and put the pot over the 
fire. Then he sat down and the two men 


began to eat. Trull was talkative. He gave 
an account of his trip over the trap line, 
reported results. Lee listened.in silence, 
watching the other with faintly smiling 
lips. After their meal was done Trull washed 
the dishes and put them away. He filled a 
pipe and began to smoke. A restlessness 
possessed him. He was not able to sit still. 

At last Lee spoke to him and said, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you sit down? You make me nervous, 
stamping around that way.” 

He saw the sudden flare of anger in the 
other’s eyes, but Trull’s voice was smooth 
as he replied: ‘Well, I suppose you're 
bound to be nervous, sitting here all day. 
I should think you’d want to get up and get 
to work.”’ 

Lee said, ‘‘I expect to, soon as this leg 
heals up a little.’ 

Trull habitually wore, attached to his 
cartridge belt in a heavy holster, a revolver. 
Lee had more than once made a jest of this; 
had pointed out that it was just so much 
extra weight to carry and that it could be 
of little use in this country where the rifle 
was the accepted arm, But Trull insisted 
that he did not feel comfortable without it 
and persisted in the habit. Now he drew 
this weapon from its holster and examined 
it attentively in the light of the lantern. 

“Tt needs cleaning,’’ he commented. 
“Some snow got in. She has rusted a bit.’’ 

“Kerosene will take that off,’’ Lee told 
him amiably. 

He was finding an ironic amusement in 
the situation; was conscious of a certain 
gayety of heart and soul. He had accepted 
the inevitable and found satisfaction now 
in anticipating Trull’s dismay when the 
other should discover the trick that had 
been played on him. 

Trull ejected the cartridges from the re- 
volver, swabbed out the barrel, oiled the 
cylinder and scrubbed away the rust that 
had caught his eye. The men were not 
three feet apart. Only the small table sep- 
arated them. When Trull finished his task 
and reloaded the weapon its muzzle was at 
Lee’s very breast, and Lee unconsciously 
stiffened himself for the shock of the bullet; 
but the muzzle turned aside. He saw that 
Trull’s hand was trembling and he laughed 
in the other’s face. 

‘“What’s the matter with you?” he chal- 
lenged. ‘“‘You’re shaking like a man with 
the ague.” 

Trull stamped to his feet. 

“T’m going outside for a moment,’ he 
replied. 

“Better put dry socks on,” Lee jeered. 
“You don’t want to get cold feet.” 

Trull growled inarticulately and moved 
toward the door. Lee heard the door open, 
listened without turning his head for the 
sound of Trull’s footsteps, for the sound of 
the closing door. The door did close, but 
Lee knew that Trull had not gone out, was 
just behind him. His head leaned back 
against the upright of the bunk and he 
smiled widely. 

The narrow cabin was suddenly filled 
with an explosive roar of sound. Then it 
became very still. 


Trull’s decision to kill Lee had long been 
in the brewing. The idea had first come to 
him during the previous summer, when the 
gold madness was heavy on the man. To 
see the hoard accumulating day by day; to 
know that in the course of events only a 
small part of it would be his; to know that 
by the pressure of his finger on the trigger 
he might have the whole had tormented 
him with unspeakable greed and hate. Trull 
was not a bold man; he was simply a weak 
man. The thought of murder at first ap- 
palled him, horrified him, and he sought to 
put it aside; but always it returned. Itisa 
fundamental truth of human nature that if 
we contemplate an appalling thing for a 
sufficiently long time it becomes less terri- 
ble in its aspects, and we are more easily 
reconciled to its possibility. 

During the early winter away alone along 
the trap line or in the cabin where he did 
two men’s work while Lee sat helpless, the 
dreadful project returned to his thoughts 
again and again; seemed more and more 
simple, more and more reasonable; seemed 
more and more the logical and natural thing 
for him to do; until at last his long irrita- 
tion was crystallized into a ferocious lust 
to kill. 

He left the cabin that morning intending 
to creep back and watch his chance and 
shoot the other down. His courage for the 
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moment failed him; but during the two 
days that he was alone he hardened himself 
to the deed. When at last he returned and 
saw the mockery in Lee’s eyes it awakened 
the old madness in him and—now Lee was 
dead. 

For a moment after the discharge of the 
pistol had filled the little cabin with a 
thunder of sound Trull stood very still in 
the doorway, watching his partner’s body 
where it sat without movement upon the 
bench. He had expected Lee to fall, to 
topple forward and slide limply to the 
floor. He had amoment’s panic, amoment’s 
fear that he had missed his aim. Then 
the gun roared again and then again. 
Lee’s body slumped a little, that was all. 
Trull crept forward, tiptoeing as though he 
were afraid of being heard, until he could 
see the dead man’s countenance, until he 
saw the open eyes, the wide sardonic grin. 
This was death. It somewhat reassured 
him. He laughed, brushing the sweat from 
his forehead with the sleeve of his coat, 
straightened his shoulders with a feeling of 
achievement, of liberty, reloaded his re- 
volver and jammed it into its holster. Then 
he stepped to Lee’s bunk and jerked aside 
the blankets beneath which the pouch, 
heavy with gold, was always kept. His lips 
were wet with greed. 

The pouch lay there; but when he picked 
it up he perceived that it was empty. This 
moment was the beginning of Lee’s venge- 
ance on Trull. The murderer held the limp 
poke in his hands, staring at it, stupefied 
with surprise. He could not believe his own 
senses. With fumbling fingers he loosened 
the cord that bound its throat and thrust 
his hand inside; felt a crackle of paper 
there. He drew the paper out and saw it 
bore writing, stooped near the lantern and 
read what Lee had written: 


My dear Trull: If I have any skill in reading 
men’s minds, then I read yours today. If Iam 
right in what I thought I saw you have decided 
to kill me. I could readily enough kill you first; 
but there would be small satisfaction in that, 
since it would not save my own life. But there 
are other things I can do. You believe that, 
having killed me, you will become my heir. 
You expect to snatch the gold and flee away 
from here. But, my friend, I have bound you to 
this spot with a threefold cord—as you have 
now begun to understand. Oscar LEE. 


Trull read these scribbled lines in some- 
thing like a state of stupefaction. He was 
not a quick-witted man; he had not as yet 
fully appreciated the fact that the gold was 
gone. He was bewildered by the discovery 
that Lee had expected death. There was a 
space during which he stood in the middle 
of the cabin, watching the body of the man 
he had killed as though he expected it to 
come to life again. His hand instinctively 
sought the butt of his gun. But after a 
little his first confusion passed. Lee was 
dead. So much was clear; and after all a 
dead man could do him no harm. 

The gold was no longer in the pouch. 
That was the point. Lee had hidden it. 
It was for him to find. There was plenty 
of time for the search. It would be months 
before Dace would come in the spring. 
Trull considered the possibilities. Lee could 
not walk. It was therefore unlikely that he 
had gone outside the cabin to hide the 
treasure. It must be within these walls. 
Trull set himself confidently enough to 
look for it. There was no method in his 
search. He tore the blankets off Lee’s 
bunk, rummaged beneath them, looked on 
the floor and beneath the bunk itself. He 
opened Lee’s pack sack and fumbled through 
the other’s garments. He looked under his 
own bunk, ran his hand along the top of the 
log below the low roof. 

By and by his eye lit on the shelves where 
the food was stored. There were cans 
there, packages and boxes. He turned that 
way and at once made a.new discovery 
that increased his growing alarm. The 
first can he touched had held baking powder. 
He opened it and found it empty. The 
coffee can likewise was empty. There had 
been potatoes in bags on the floor. He 
found in them only some sticks of wood. 
In his alarm he worked with desperate 
haste, and ten minutes was sufficient to 
convince him that all the other stores, with 
one or two exceptions, were gone. He 
thought at first that Lee must have hidden 
these as well as the gold. His search, at 
first directed to finding the gold, had now 
two objects. It was impossible the food 
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could be hidden in the cabin. Lee must 
after all have gone outdoors. But when 
Trull went outside to look he saw that the 
only tracks in the snow were his own, made 
days before. 

Toward midnight, his search a frenzy 
now, he became conscious of increasing 
cold in the cabin and realized that the fire 
was low. When he lifted the lid of the stove 
he discovered only a few smoldering embers 
and among them charred fragments that 
he saw had been potatoes. A moment’s 
investigation convinced him that Lee had 
little by little burned up their food sup- 
plies. The discovery awakened in him such 
a fury of anger against the dead man that 
he swung toward Lee’s body with an insane 
impulse toward new atrocities. But Lee’s 
death smile halted him and thrust him 
backwards. He built up the fire in the 
stove, then stood, warming his hands, his 
eyes flickering to and fro, trying to think. 
He must have food to live. But in sudden 
relief he grinned triumphantly and reas- 
sured himself with the thought that he 
would be able to kill enough game to keep 
himself alive. Even if the food were here 
he would not be able to carry a great amount 
with him when he began the flight he con- 
templated; but so long as he had ammuni- 
tion he need not fear. The destruction of 
the food was not the catastrophe it had 
seemed. It was only necessary for him to 
find the gold and make his escape as he had 
planned. 

To find the gold! He flung himself into 
the search with a new ferocity, and when it 
was still fruitless something like a madness 
seized the man. With an ax he split away 
Lee’s bunk from the wall, thinking to dis- 
cover a hiding place behind it. He took off 
the lids of the stove, looked behind the fire 
box and beneath it. He examined the 
chimney. Towards dawn he had reduced 
the interior of the cabin to a scene of dey- 
astation, without result. In the light of 
day he went outside again, unwilling to be 
convinced even now that Lee had not found 
some hiding place beneath the snow. He 
had abandoned himself to a frenzy in 
searching and ceased to regard at all the 
passage of time. 

On the morning of the second day he 
became conscious that he was hungry. In 
the madness of his search he had forgotten 
the necessity for food. When hunger made 
itself felt he tried to calm himself, took up 
his rifle, intending to go out and find game. 
On his last trip over the trap line he had 
used up all the cartridges in the magazine, 
and he now reloaded from a box on the 
shelves. 

A quarter of a mile from the cabin he sur- 
prised a hare that made two or three bounds 
and then sat up on its haunches. He aimed 
carefully at its head and pulled the trigger. 
The hammer clicked, but there was no dis- 
charge, and he ejected the shell and pulled 
the trigger again and again. Then the hare 
departed on his own affairs. 

When it was gone and he could think, he 
realized that Lee must have tampered with 
the ammunition. The realization awoke in 
him a demoniac rage and at the same time a 
cold frenzy of fear. He went back to the 
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shouts back Hod. ‘Anyhow, when was you 
made an umps in this league?” 

They bellers back and forth and finally 
calls in the cuckoo with the blue suit. He 
ain’t seen nothing that looks like a balk, 
and gives Hynes about a minute to get his 
hired men back on the job, which he does 
with the happy smile of a hyena that’s just 
been robbed of its youngsters. 

Wilsco is the next baby up, but just as he 
gets set, Hynes yanks him out and slaps in 
Crimmins, a pinch hitter that is supposed 
to be good against any kinda pitching. 
I watches McGrath close and sees him 
wave his hand at Amby. 

The boy throws one with his left that is 
high and wide and it goes by for one of 
them few kinds of balls about which they 
ain’t no arguments. The next shot is from 
the right and catches Crimmins flat-footed. 
He takes a swing at it, but the ball has been 
in the catcher’s mitt long enough to grow a 
beard when he doesso. The same thing hap- 
pens with the next one, which is also from 
the north side. The fourth throw is a right 
that goes for a ball, but after that comes a 
quick left that makes Crimmins so thirsty 
he runs over to the water bucket. 
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run themselves ragged trying to beat the 
pill to the fence. The Blue Sox snag eight 
markers in the bing-bang fest, but Amby 
don’t bring nothing to the party. He takes 
two strikes as a right-hander and the other 
one as a southpaw, which ain’t so bad 
when you considers that pitchers with only 
one good arm don’t do no better. 

The rest of the game is made up of 
bingles and bungles, the Blue Sox doing the 
formal and the Lizards the later. Hynes’ 
gang musta been sore on him because every 
time he sends ’em up to the plate to do 
some work they walks out on strikes. But 
all kidding on the outside, Amby does his 
rural delivery in grand style. He feeds the 
right-hand wallopers from the south side, 
the other kind of sluggers verser-visor, and 
mixes ’em up every which ways for the lads 
that is supposed to be good at any kinda 
pitching. A few of the Lizzies get on bases, 
but they ain’t no big leads taken by no 
runners with the bozo in the box flinging 
?em both ways. 

Hynes keeps calling balks all afternoon, 
but it don’t get him nothing excepting a 
little hoarse. Amby don’t start off like 
he’s going to throw with the right hand and 
then switch to the left. Like I told you 
before, he winds up with his arms straight 


| over his head, then brings ’em down and 
| let’s go with one mitt or the other without 


no fancy motions. 

Between every innings McGrath grabs 
off the kid to hisself for a confab and I don’t 
get no chances to congratulate Amby on 
having me discover him. The game ends 
thirteen to two, Hynes having used every- 
body in the line-up excepting the bat boy’s 
grandmother. 

The pair of markers hooked by the Liz- 
ards is got on a coupla honest wallops, a 
wild pitch here or there and a missed out- 
field fly that even I coulda caughtin my 
vest pocket with my coat buttoned to the 
neck and the sun in my eyes. 

“What do you think of my horse by 
now?”’ I asks McGrath. 

“T ain’t got a think left over,’’ he comes 
back. “I used ’em all up on Kid Stupid. I 
has to tell that bone baby of yourn what 
to do every time he throws one, and then 
he gums a plenty enough. If Amby only 
had as few brains even as you, for the in- 
stances, he’d ’a’ shut out them Lizzies.”’ 

““He may have shut ’em out,’ I cuts in, 


| “but not you up. You must remember, bo, 


if the kid had anything under them cowlicks 
he .wouldn’t ’a’ let hisself get trapped 
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THE SATURDAY 


I gets around to the park a little late and 
I draws a swell surprise. Amby ain’t pitch- 
ing, a in-and-outer by the name of Franz 
doing the heaving. 

““What’s the big idea?’’ I asks Heenan. 
“T thought 

“T thought so too,”’ cuts in Mike, ‘but 
Hod figured he’d cross the Lizzies.”’ 

“He ain’t crossing nobody but me,” I 
yelps. 

I’m mad clean through. That’s a swell 
way to treat me after what I has done to 
get Amby in line, and McGrath telling me 
he’s gonna pitch the boy. I ain’t told Hod 
about my talk with the kid, so I really 
ain’t got no right to blame him so much, but 
I’m so sore I don’t think nothing of that. 

Well, I sits back with a grouch and 
watches the game. Franz is throwing some 
real good ball and they ain’t no runs made 
offa him in the first seven irinings. In 
the eighth the Lizzies begin some real hit- 
ting but the Blue Sox gets some horseshoe 
breaks and they ain’t no runs made. No- 
body ain’t scored nothing so far. 

When the last spasm opens up I’m not 
feeling so bad about my bet. The first two 
lads up for the Hynes layout strikes out, 
but the next bird gives my hopes a wallop. 
He catches a cripple for a clean single to 
right, the which seems to upset Franz con- 


‘siderable and he walks the next two batters. 


The crowd starts yelling for Amby. That 
bozo’s been sitting in a corner of the coop 
looking like bad news, and when McGrath 
motions him to come out cold and take a 
hand he don’t get no happier. He walks out 
to the box like a bloke that’s been invited 
to take the lead in a hanging. 

“Remember,” I hisses as he passes me, 
“do like he tells you.”” | 

They is a great hand for the kid as he 
takes his warm-up flings. When he’s ready 
for the regular stuff I see McGrath go 
through some motions, and the boy nod. 
That makes me feel good. Amby’s gonna 


‘do like I told him. 


He lets loose from the right. Bong! 
Murphy reaches out just a little, and the 
next thing I knows they is a bunch of kids 
in the right-field bleachers battling over 
the ball. I looks over at Hod. That bozo’s 
jumping up and down like a crazy man, 
which he musta been in the first place or- 
dering a right-hand pitch to a round house 
killer like Murphy. Hestamps around and 
finally shooes Amby outta the box, a rookie 
going in to finish the crime. 

“You nut!’ I yells to the Snake Hollow 
simp when he comes in. ‘‘ You fathead!’’ 

- **T done what he told me,’’ mumbles the 
oy. 

“You mean to say,” I hollers, ‘that 
McGrath tipped you to pitch a right to 
that guy?” 

“Yeh,” insists Amby, “and Franey, too; 
and I minded them.”’ 

About that time McGrath comes rag- 
ing in, 

“You’re released!’”’ he shouts. ‘‘ You’re 
through! Get outta my ball yard!”’ 

“Didn’t I do like you told me?” asks the 
boy. “‘Didn’t you signal for a right?”’ 

“Sure I did!’”’ comes back McGrath. 
“But when did you start listening to me?”’ 

“Today,’’ answers Amby. “He said for 
me to do everything like you orders.” 

And he points to none other than me. 
Hod gives me the bloodshot eye. 

““What’s the matter?”’ I asks. 

“Nothing, you cuckoo,” he answers. 
“Only I been getting some work outta that 
busher of yours by giving him the pleasures 
of crossing me. Didn’t I tell you he 
wouldn’t do nothing like I wanted?”’ 

“T see,’ says I. “‘When you wanted a 
right you asked for a left. How the hell 
was I to know? I thought I was doing you 
a favor ——”’ 

- “To me another one,” cuts in Hod. 
“Take this away from here.” 

“He don’t need‘to,” says Amby. “I got 

to go away anyways. They is troubles at 


~ home.” 


“Ma sick?’ I asks. 

“No,” he answers. ‘‘ Remember that 
pasture you was fooling around in at Snake 
Hollow? Ma writes me that some fellers 
was digging a hole in it while she was away 
visiting, and now they is oil running all 
over the place.” : 

“Oil?” I yelps. ‘On your land?” 

“Yeh,” says he. ‘‘Where you was look- 
ing. I gotta go home and stop it.” 

“Stop it?’ I asks. ‘‘ What for?” 

“That pasture is worth fifty dollars a 
acre,’”’ comes back Amby, ‘“‘and I ain’t 
gonna let nobody spoil it. It’s pretty near 
ruined now, I guess.”’ 

“Tt and me both, kid,’”’ says I. 
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INSTITUTIONS 


| | 
FOR HOTELS, CLUBS 


For Homes of Every Size 


For residences of every type, imposing town or 
country houses or for the modest bungalow, 
there is a McCray refrigerator of suitable size 
and style. 


A McCray refrigerator in your home means 
wholesome, palatable meals; food kept tempt- 
ingly fresh and appetizing. It means an end to 
waste through spoilage. And the family’s health 
is protected from the danger of contaminated 
foods. 

A constant current of cold, dry air sweeps 
through every compartment like a refreshing 
north breeze, preserving the original freshness 
and flavors of perishable foods, and keeping 
every corner of the refrigerator sweet and per- 
fectly dry. This is the result of the patented 
McCray construction. 

The name McCray is recognized as the sterling mark on 


refrigerators, a distinction won in a third-of-a-century’s 
devotion to the most rigid ideals of quality. 


Residence models from $35 up. Outside icing feature, 
originated by McCray, available if desired. The McCray 
is readily adapted for use with mechanical refrigeration. 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
5312 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in all principal cities. (See Telephone Directory) 


McCray builds refrigerators for hotels, clubs, 
hospitals, stores, markets and florist shops, 
as well as for residences. Clip and mail 
the coupon now for information regard- 
ing the McCray which exactly meets your 
needs (check the kind which interests you.) 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
5312 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
Gentlemen—Please send me Free Book 
and further information about the kind of 
refrigerator ‘checked. 
( ) Markets; ( ) Grocers; ( ) Residences; 
) Hotels, etc. ( ) Florists. 


M£ECRAY REFRIGERATORS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
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PER ARB ION 


This quarry of the Atlas Mills at Northampton, Pa., is 
operated every day—winter and summer—and. must pro- 
duce 15,000,000 pounds: of rock daily to supply the 
raw material for full capacity plant operation. 


The quarry face is 115 feet high. 
To dislodge this solid rock, 
9,000 pounds of dynamite are 
used in a single blast. 


Each of the seven great steam shol 
operating in this quarry is capabl) 
lifting 8500 pounds each shove 
and can load a car in 15 minutes. 
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from the ATLAS Quarries 


omes ‘Building Economy 


P| 
_. 


UT of the earth come many things—almost without ex- 
ception time increases their price. But the price of Atlas 
Portland Cement is actually less than it was thirty years ago. 


Originating in the quarry, it passes through 85. intricate 
manufacturing operations involving a high degree of technical 
and mechanical skill. 


Building problems have multiplied, with congested cities, 
heavy traffic, modern industry. But the one material that meets 
the greatest variety of building needs is today the cheapest of 
all products involving a complete process of manufacture. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON’ ST.LOUIS DESMOINES DAYTON OMAHA ~~ BUFFALO _ KANSAS CITY 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company will be glad to answer any questions regarding the 


_ cement industry or the use of Atlas. Its Technical and Service Departments, as well as its 
large assortment of informative literature, are at the public’s disposal. . 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
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It Couldn't 
Have Happened 


THE SATURDAY 


with Neptunite 
Varnish 


An Amusing Tale 
of Boyhood Days 


T happened at Chester, N. Y., 


the Presbyterian preacher went abroad for 


the summer 


two months and the seats were varnished. ‘Two 
months to dry and harden in, it was agreed by 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, should be ample. 


But Deacon Conklin’s wife found out to the con- 
trary when she, with characteristic force, arose 
for the singing of the first hymn. Tony Sarg has 
caught the full spirit of the occasion in his paint- 
ing of the episode. 


Varnishes that dried hard and staid hard were 
decidedly 


in these as well 


gets ematical in hose days, Likewise 
. But happily for you, all Neptunite 
Varnishes do Bs hard, and do stay hard. 'That’s 


why almost anyone can use them. There’s no 
special skill required. 


Katharine McDowell 
the varnishing in their new home at Bronxville, 
N. Y. They tell all about it in their ‘‘Diary of 
The House In The Woods’’. Send 10 cents for 
it. You'll find it delightfully informative. 


The LOWE BROTHERS Company 


560 Easr Tuirp St., Dayron, Outro 


Boston Philadelphia Jersey City Chicago 
Atlanta Memphis Kansas City 
Minneapolis Omaha Toronto 
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The Four Neptunites 
1 For Floors : 
Neptunite Floor + 


2 For Furniture 
Neptunite Rubbing 

3 For Woodwork 
Neptunite Interior 


4 For Weather Exposures 
Neptunite Spar 
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A NICE LITTLE HUNK 


(Continued from Page 13) 


He made his exit without difficulty, and 
proceeded to the business establishment of 
Rosy the fence, whose office hours were 
whenever he had a customer. But to Pan- 
cake’s consternation Rosy wouldn’t shell 


out. 

“T tell it to you, Pencake,”’ he said, 
“them pigeon-blooded rubies would be 
drugs from the market. I would be maybe 
two, three years shoving them off, because, 
verstehst, they wouldn’t be any more fash- 
ionable anyhow. You got good diamonds 
there, but oi! oi! they would be also wicked 
to hendle, Pencake, because they would be 
cut so funny, not up-to-date. I tell it to 
you: I slip you maybe five hundred now, 
Pencake, and when I would maybe sell 
something I give you a percentage; and 
you could take it or leave it, Pencake, be- 
cause positive it would be the best I could 
do for you—ebsolute.”’ 

“Gimme them rocks,’’ said Pancake 
curtly, and walked out on him. 

It was half past three in the morning, 
and Pancake, with one conviction behind 
him, was liable to be picked up on sight. 
He had got to unload, and that right early. 
A dozen complicated schemes occurred to 
him, but he shed them in favor of one that 
was simple and practical, and would at 
least prevent him from being caught with 
the goods on. 

He dropped into Mike Egan’s—via the 
family entrance and the countersign—and 
found the gang playing stud. 

“Hello, fella,’ they said. ‘ What’s 
new?”’ 

“Been rollin’ the bones up on Fifty-ninth 
Street,” said Pancake, yawning. This was 
what he had already told Fluff. 

* “Talk for you, did they?” 

“You said it, bud! Hot dog! I trim the 
crowd! They read ’em and weeped. I 
clean one guy out of his shirt. Say, Mike, 
got a piece paper and astring? I want you 
to keep somethin’ for me.”’ With his back 
to the gang he wrapped seventy thousand 
dollars’ worth of jewelry in a crumpled 
newspaper. “Bo! I win from everybody 


was there, but this guy—I got his stickpin. 


and his shirt studs and his ticker! Put ’em 
in storage for me, Mike. This guy says he’s 
gonna buy ’em back. Now then, you tin- 
horn sports, what are we shootin’ for?” 

‘His cash capital amounted to precisely 
three dollars, but by sunrise he had run 
this up to four hundred bucks. Yet this 
was not the prime cause of his efferves- 
cence. Every time he thought of how he 
had indianized those dicks he had to grin. 
He sure was sitting pretty: and after he 
had located: some other fence who would 
be more reasonable than Rosy he would 
sign up for that long-wished-for flat, and 
get down to romance and revenge. 

But at midafternoon of the following 
day, when Pancake, having just surrounded 
his breakfast, was lounging at ease, thumbs 
in waistcoat, smoking a cigar, Ed Grady 
pronged in without knocking. 

“Hello, Pancake. I want you.” 

Pancake was staggered, but he grinned 
jauntily. “Oh, hell,’ he said, “I suppose 
you got some more finger prints like mine 
ee everybody’s finger prints is different, 


“They’s one little thing you forgot.” 

““What’s that?’ 

Grady applied percussion to his own 
shirt front. ‘“‘Me,” he said emphatically. 
“Tt don’t never pay to get gay with me, 
young fella, and you can paste that in your 
Lidag Abruptly, then, his attitude changed. 
“Say, listen. I got to hand it to you, boy. 
Them toe prints give us a haw-haw all the 
ways from me down to the commish, see?”’ 

“T don’t quite make you, Ed,” said Pan- 


cake perplexedly. “‘ You took up chiropody 


for a side line?”’ 


“Listen. Don’t stall. I’m talkin’ to 


-you, see? I’m on. Now here’s my offer. 


You didn’t leave no marks, see? But I’m 
wised up to your style—and I got a ace in 
the hole, see? Now, you make a killin’, 
You’re gonna cash in for a big piece of 
jack. Here’s my offer. Split fifty-fifty; 
you get the hell out of here and stay out— 


“Say,” said Pancake scorntully, “how 
do you get that way?” 

“T don’t say it twice. Do you take me?” 

Pancake leaped out of his chair. ‘Sure 


I take you—but I take you for a farmer, » 


see?”’ 
“T said I got a ace in the hole, didn’ I? 
Well, you take me, and take me quick, or 
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A Perfectly Balanced Tire for Closed Cars 


RUNSWICK foresaw the necessity of a new tire 
to meet the specific needs of closed cars—Coupe, 
Landaulet, Limousine, Sedan. They place a dif- 

ferent strain on tires—a grinding side-sway caused by 
higher bodies. The Brunswick Sedan Tire, built with 
perfect balance, offsets these additional stresses. 


The Sedan Tire meets this condition just as years ago 
Brunswick minimized the effect of friction with the 
now famous Friction-Proofed process. 


For Open Cars Also 


Built stronger for closed cars, it is naturally a superior 
-tire for open cars. 


Back of The Brunswick Sedan Tire are exacting fac- 
tory methods which for 78 years have characterized 
Brunswick products. 


}riction-Proofed 


_ BRUNSWICK 


SEDAN 


ean Offices: Chicago, Minois 
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LARPRENCE 


UNDE RnR 


Thin—Cool 
Absorbent 


Lawrence Tailored Knit Underwear is the 
perfect summer underwear, the new idea in 
athletic undergarments. 


The feather-weight, flat-knit fabric is so thin, 
so cool, so elastic. Yet for all its gossamer 
effect it absorbs perspiration as only knit under- 
wear will. Does not stick to your skin like a 
wet handkerchief. 


Each LAWRENCE garment is cut separately to 
pattern by hand, like hand-tailored clothing. 
This means roominess, comfort and correct 
size. Any man, no matter what his physique, 
can be fitted well in Lawrence Underwear. 


And how it wears! 
buttons can’t come oft. 


Seams won’t split and 


Union Suits—$1.75 to $2.00; Shirts 
and Drawers—$1.00 to $1.25. 
Two qualities: Blue Label, combed 
yarn, finest quality. Red Label, 
same durability and finish, slightly 
different yarn. 


Feat-xnrt Union 
Suits, Undervests and 
Bloomers for Women— 


Over 10,000 merchants sell LAWRENCE 
Undergarments for men and women. If 
your dealer hasn’t the particular style 


. Ps a i ; x 
eae fit, daintily you wish, please send us his name. We a 
BEE UIs want to see that everyone who desires ye 
, ; i 
Lawrence Underwear is supplied. Sm 


LAWRENCE MANUFACTURING CoO. 
Established 1831 Lowell, Mass. 


E. M. TOWNSEND & CO., Selling Agents, New York City 


“For Protection, Health and Fit, Wear 
Underwear that’s Knit.’ 


LAWRENCE 


“Jailored Knit 


UNDERWEAR 


aa 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
an eye or—what was far more important— 
cutting the string. It was kind of tough to 
think of (Daisy having to sling hash again 
while golden fortune was sitting in Mike’s 
fireless cooker, but after all, this was safest, 
and Pancake had always played it safe. 

As before, Daisy came up to the coop to 
see him, and reported that Eddie Grady 
was dippier than ever about her. He was 
getting kind of cave man too. He said 
that unless she came to life pretty soon and 
began to idolize him, he sure would learn 
her a few. 

A month later Daisy was canned from 
Gallio’s without cause stated; Gallio ran 
a policy game on the side, and needed pro- 
tection. She tied up with the Every Day 
Lunch, and lasted eight weeks. The boss 
bought liquid eggs with a heavy proportion 
of benzoate, and a buddy of Ed’s, who was 
on the Health Squad, told him that for the 
sake of his own health he could take his 
choice between eggs and Daisy. She moved 
north to the Casey Casino, but the man- 
ager’s wife’s cousin was a motorcycle cop, 
and Daisy was let out. She found refuge at 
the Springfield Classy Café, but as soon as 
Eddie located her she went out on her ear. 
The proprietor wanted to be an alderman. 

Grady had inquired of her then if she 
hadn’t perceived that passionate love stops 
at nothing—not even at the Springfield 
Classy Café. And he had added that he was 
just getting warmed up. 

“T see you hung onto your grit, though,” 
said Pancake. 

“Aw, Freddie! 
Only when you get out wouldn’t you 

“Can it!’’? said Pancake, not unkindly. 
He adored her, and he was hep now to the 
fact that her love was undying; he cer- 
tainly owed her something, but he also had 
debts to Eddie and Monk. And he had 
promised himself that in the third race he 
wasn’t going to be left at the post. 

Towards the end of the year he wrote 
her a sprightly epistle: 


I’d most starve, first! 


” 


I got your kind letter of the 13 where you 
dont say nothing about if this kike you are 
working for now is going to keep you or not 
Or if my frend the Big Stufed Shirt you know 
who I mean all right has still got you on his 
blacklist But cheer up Fluff I have got some 
grand new Dope Well Monday the P. K. send 
for me and a swell dame is in there Well this 
dame who would you think it is Well it is Mrs. 
Hamilton Merrick thats who it is and the 
govenor has choose her in the Prison bord and 
she is all hot for merry sunshine and giving 
cons another lookin And the P. K. says I am 
the kind of bird would of been diferent if I had 
been diferent brought up and had a fair start 
and not had to be a kind of mudlark Well we 
chin and she says would I put up a good fast 
strugle if I get me a paroal and I say you bet 
your neck lady no kiding see And she thinks 
I am the Candy kid and in 6 mo. if I keep my 
copper she will okay me for a paroal Well that 
is not so bad only it kind of nocked me for a 
cock-eyed gool you know why Well I am well 
at this writeing except 3 boils on my neck but 
such is life Well be sure and pike up here the 
1 of next mo. No more at present XXXXXX 

FRED. 


Daisy piked up there, and found Pancake 
on his toes. Indeed his optimism was so 
high, his sense of humor so keen, and her 
own joy so great that she never thought to 
tell him what her recent miseries had been. 
He never even noticed that she wasn’t 
sporting her hunk of grit. 

“Go get ’em, dices!’’ said Pancake jubi- 
lantly. “‘Say, Fluff, can you tie it? The 
dame don’t know who I am!”’ 

But in this, Pancake was thoroughly mis- 
taken. 

In March the principal keeper sent for 
him again; Mrs. Merrick wanted to chew 
the rag with him. Mrs. Merrick was about 
as slender as a German opera singer—what 
you might call an irreducible maximum— 
and she was all dolled up like a plush horse; 
but when she was through buzzing she 
looked to Pancake like one of the more 
prominent angels. She had been wise to 
him from the drop of the flag, she said— 
that was why she had been especially in- 
terested in him—but she had liked his map 
and his good record in the hoosgow, and 
she believed that it was nothing but evil 
influences that had put him down for the 
count. She had no personal resentment 
against him; she was simply sorry for him, 
from the bottom of her heart—and that 
was a long way. She wanted to date him 
up for a return engagement with society 
and see if he wouldn’t make a better show- 
ing. She was going to swing his parole for 
him, and her husband would get him a job, 
and in return she simply wanted him to be 
the best there was in him. And, of course, 
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“Well, I heard Mrs. Merrick got you 
out. That it?” 

“Sure. She’s the one told me they hired 
you, see? But they’re more to it than that. 
You know where I stand with Ed Grady?” 

“e Yeah. ” 

“Well, Ed’s my meat, see? And he was 
in on the deal. It’sa split. Monk told me. 
He’s been takin’ care of Monk, see? He 
was Monk’s lookout when Monk done the 
job, see? That’s why I’m spillin’ it too.’ 


“Say, Pancake, you know me. Is that 
straight?” 

“Hell! Go over there and—say, what’s 
your time?”’ 


“‘Eleven-five.”’ 

““Monk’s_ shootin’ craps at Rooney’s. 
Get a couple bulls and go take a squint. 
Monk told me.” 

“Well, I guess I might.”’ 

“Leave me out of it, Tom.” 

“Didn’ I say I would?” 

As they passed through the bar Pancake 
again asked the time. Mike Egan said it 
was 11:07, but Young Buffo and Bald Jim 
said it was 11:08. 

Monk Chase had been requested by tele- 
phone—and in Ed’s name—to be in his 
room at 11:15, neither before nor after, but 
on the tick of doom. And Eddie Grady’s 
watch had been stopped at 11:20. 


The Buffalo express was pulling out of 
125th Street when Pancake, clutching his 
wife’s arm, showed her the headlines. And 
while she snuggled to him, palpitant, he 
interpreted what was in the papers. 

“Yeah,”’ he said, ‘‘these guys got a line 
on Ed and Monk, see? So they’re snoopin’ 
around Monk’s place when Monk comes 
out on the hotfoot, and when he spots ’em 
he starts to duck, so they nip him, see? 
His kicks is full of ice, see? So they go up 
top, and there’s Eddie laid out stiff with a 
rap on his knob, see? His clock was busted, 
so they see where Monk just done him it a 
couple minutes before. Ed’s got some coal 
on him, too, and he’d snaked out his gat, 
and one of the dog collars was broke, so 
they must had quite some scrap, see? So 
this is the dope: Monk had the stuff, and 
Ed was shakin’ him down for a divvy, see? 
So Ed, he must of pulled somethin’ rough— 
he’s a strong-arm guy anyways—and 
grabbed some coal for hisself, and Monk 
had this here persuader, and Ed drawed 
his gat, but Monk beat him to it, see? Well, 
what they both says, first off, don’t hitch; 
Ed says Monk beaned him soon’s he come 
in the door, and Monk says he never beaned 
him at all. But after 

He had to halt and laugh. How well he 
had understood human nature! How well 
he had known that Monk, punctual to what 
he imagined to be Grady’s orders over the 
telephone, would enter, switch on the lights, 
stand aghast—and then lamp the stones 
and obey his impulse. His impulse would 
be to scoop up what he could and make a 
get-away. 

“Yeah,” said Pancake, “but after— 
when they both of ’em get the third de- 
gree—they open up and tell everythin’ 
they got on each other since Judas was a 
pup. It reads kinda raw. Yeah, they’ll get 
theirs, all right, all right. About twenty- 
five years.” 

Fluff said nothing, but huddled closer. 

“And I and you,” said Pancake, “‘are 
gonna get that flat we been talkin’ about, 
and Ed ain’t gonna ride me no more, never. 
All furnished. And a phonograph. You 
could sing your block off-to it. That ain’t 
so worse—even if it is Buffalo.” 

She drew a prodigious breath. “Is they 
any chance of gettin’ my ring back ever, 
Freddie? I did love it so.” 

“Why, yeah,” said Pancake heartily; 
“T guess they is, at that. I got some kale 
owed me. The guy owes it, he’ll come 
across. Yeah, you’ll get it back, all right, 


allright. But say, Fluff! That wasn’t only 
a measly little hunk of grit, any ways you 
look at it. Where’d you soak it—Collateral? 
Well, soon’s I get my hooks on this kale 
that’s owed me I’ll swap it in for a regular 
one. Say, what colored upholstery we gonna 
have in our flat, Fluff—red or green?”’ 
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Kardex 
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National Cash 
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rearranged singly 
or in groups. 
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National 
Cash Register 
Company 


Chose KARDEX 


Because Kardex saves tremendous amounts of time and labor. 
One clerk can do the work of two or three. 


Because Kardex prevents any chance of cards being lost or 
misfiled. 
Cards filed in adjustable, removable, transparent pockets. 


Because Kardex is a great convenience in consulting or record- 


ing information. 
Entries or references made without removing cards. 
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In the midst of her alarm Barbara felt a 
big. rescuing hand reach from the aisle. 
“Mr. Belden,’’ observed the sweeper 
mildly, ‘‘I don’t pertend to interrupt you, 
but here’s a little girl’d ought to be headin’ 
home, or she’ll git scolded; and Jen Savory, 
though entitled to all the credit doo, has a 
command of words rougher’n a rip-gut fence 
any day. Pick up your trotters, my dear. 
Jen Savory won’t love me so, nor speak 
good of my name, if I keep her waitin’ for 
ou. 
Outdoors again, the bright morning lay 
spread before them; river and hollow fields 
made a prospect of liberty. Barbara stood 
free once more with her protector, hearing 
the Peabody bird sing on Boxberry Hill. 

“‘What did he mean?” she asked. ‘‘He 
scared me. Things crimson washed in 
snow white as wool.”’ 

Captain Barzillai had stowed away his 
new broom in the vestibule behind the 
great mournful stove. He laid both hands 
on her shoulders from behind, and so looked 
downhill over her. 

“Why, it’s a mystery,’”’ he answered. 
“Parson means all right for a man of his 
age and learnin’. Don’t you fret, so long’s 
you do your own dooty. Let’s us go home. 
For’ard, march!” 

They were walking on, but not yet be- 
ginning to descend, when a noise greeted 
them, and shouts. 

“Ged up! Come, ged up, you! Give 
’em the whiplash, ’Niram! Come on now, 
hoop her out! Earn your oats! Pull!” 

Near by, in a field opposite the church, a 
group of men made a turmoil round two 
stout bay horses that tugged and sent turf 
clods behind their heels, trying to draw an 
old hemlock stump 

“Can't fetch her!” cried the driver, de- 
spairing. ‘‘She cuddles to her bed like an 
old Plymathrock hen hatchin’ glass aigs!”’ 

The horses gave back, ceased hauling, as 
though of the same opinion with him. 

“Go hire a steam darrick!”’ jeered one of 
the bystanders. “Or else go git Cap’n 
Pagan.” 

“There he is now, this minute!’’ bawled 
the driver, pointing his whip. “Hey, talk 
of angels! Cap’n, come help snake her out 
for us, will ye? We don’t seem to thrive, 
somehow.” 

The captain laughed, winked at Barbara, 
then slowly took off his blue coat, which he 
folded and hung across a young tansy bush. 

“Guess I’ll have to,”’ he said in apology. 

Next moment he was over the stone wall 
and down in the pit of brown earth which 
circled the hemlock stump. 

‘Wait till I git mad!’’ he shouted, grap- 
pling the worn, silvery trace chains. 
“Ready, boys!” His back rounded and 
swelled his waistcoat. ‘““Now! Out!” 

At the thunder of his voice the bay 
horses plunged forward nobly, and dug 
hoofs into the grass. He pulled behind 
them under their lifted tails. 

“Hurray!” 

Up, slowly, with a ripping noise, then all 
at once, the hemlock butt tore forth from 
its pit and whirled along the grass, a broken 
cloud of earth and roots and flying dirt. 

med Ura vie 

Barbara joined their cheer, shrilling, hop- 
ping on the wall. One of the men heard her 
and turned with a good-humored laugh. 

““Cap’n Pagan’s the boy, ain’t he?”’ said 
thisman. ‘‘Hey? Cap’n Barzy Pagan can 
pooty nigh outhaul any span of hosses ever 
was foalded. Can’t he?” 

Barbara skipped again and clapped her 
hands. The sentiment was a glorious one. 

“You bet you!” she replied. ‘‘He can 
do anything!” 

Not until afterward, some hours later, at 
home, did she understand who had been 
her companion, the hero of her day. Knowl- 
edge came to her while she sat turning the 
grindstone for Bion Savory, who had a 
hatchet to sharpen. 

“Do you know a Captain Pagan?” she 
asked. 

The deacon grunted. 

“‘Sings in choir, sometimes.’’ He pressed 
the hatchet more heavily on the monoto- 
nous upcircling rim, so that blue-gray water 
spurted. “Pagan by name, Pagan by na- 
tur’. Somother says. Pow’fulstrong man, 
though. Old Cap’n Pagan, he can hold two 
fifty-pound chists o’ tea, one on the flat of 
each hand, straight out, and not a muscle 
quaver. You seen him in church.” 

“T don’t turn round, Sundays,” 


replied 
Barbara. 


She toiled at the iron crank of 
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the grindstone, and thought. ‘‘Has he got 

a boy—my age? 
““Older,’”’ said Bion. 
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NYONE who had called the Savorys un- 
kind to their little maid—supposing 
her worth discussion—would have got no 
support among their neighbors. Both man 
and wife were too well known as “good 
stiddy folks, perfessors, not a mean streak 
in’em.”’ Jen, moreover, knew herself for a 
woman who had plenty of sense, and who 
could judge the plenty or dearth of it in 
others. To follow truth was her conscious 
aim; doing so, her unconscious method was 
to meet a fact bluntly, find it as plain as the 
pug nose on her face and tramp ahead to 
meet the next, flat-footed. Everyone 
should do likewise. There was no time to 
deviate. For a long while, especially after 
that rubbish about what’s-name turning 
into butterflies, Jen more than suspected 
the child was a born liar; yet, feeling no 
surprise, she felt no call at present to be- 
come either more or less kind than before, 
and said nothing, but waited for the fact to 
cross her path. 

Even when Barbara came home late from 
her three-mile errand the deacon’s wife did 
not rant or storm. 

“Humph! There y’are.”’ Jen looked 
down at her coldly and sniffed. ‘‘All day to 
it. Could ’a’ gone my own self to Jericho 
and back—twicet.”’ 

It was another thing altogether which 
brought hatred between them. 

The wreck of Shakspere under the stairs 
had been rescued, every leaf, half leaf, shred 
of print hunted out among the moccasins, 
fitted together likea puzzle, carefully pasted 
with flour; and now, wrapped in brown pa- 
per, it lay under Barbara’s bed, a mess of 
glory. She read it, straining her eyes in the 
dawn, by snatches while dressing; at night 
she plunged into it for another breathless 
moment until a voice ringing up the stair- 
way told her to blow out that candle, quick; 
and once, on the window ledge she had 
tried vainly to read by winter moonlight, 
shivering. In the dark, when she lay and 
remembered scraps, they shone like leaves 
from a golden bough. 

One dull day of summer rain, being sent 
up attic to fetch a candle mold, she made a 
second great discovery. The attic itself 
was a place of awe-struck delight, into 
which her head bobbed suddenly from a 
black stair hole, so that her eyes could 
peer, no higher than a mouse’s or a fairy’s, 
right along the floor. Broad boards tilted 
and creaked underfoot, raindrops drummed 
overhead on other broad boards, eighteen 
and twenty inch pine that, upheld by half- 
round rafters with bark on them, slanted 
down to the yawning mystery of the eaves. 
Under there, among huge rose-red chim- 
neys, gaped the dangerous ground of striped 
lath and plaster, in coffinlike deeps. 

aeET. you trod on that one,’”’ thought Bar- 
bara, ‘‘which room would your legs go into 
downstair? wet 

Almost she dared try the experiment, 
but not quite. She moved on toward that 
dim eastern window set low in a triangle of 
darkness. 

ae and pitfalls. 
the p 

To Tight and left hung or lay grisly white 
skeletons of hoop skirts. Behind those two 
eorner chimneys, ahead, lurked the giants 
Pope and Pagan. She no longer feared 
Pagan, for she knew his family now, in the 
open air. 

“Turn not aside your footsteps. Keep to 
the firm ground.”’ 

So, at a gingerly pace and with delicious 
dread, she came safe through the valley. 
The attic window being at floor level, she 
could stretch up to where hung the candle 
mold, a long six-barreled affair of tin. 
Reaching so, her hand brushed something 
among cobwebs on a shelf over the window. 

“A book?”’ She pulled the thing down, 
blew off dust and stared. ‘‘Oh! It is!’’ 

She knew it at once, and rightly, for 
another of the dead soldier’s books. Both 
covers were gone; its back was all cracked 
glue and broken twine; and the first re- 
maining page began in the middle of things: 


—— to her uncle. Cressida therefore 


Down on the floor sank Barbara, holding 
her treasure close to the panes and diving 
straight into the heart of Troy. © 


Doleful critters of 


“Tt’s them!” 

Here were old friends, Troilus, Cressida, 
many others, Greek fighting men from their 
tents, Priam and his sons, of whom Barbara 
had often longed to know more; the same 
noble company who swept through those 
other pages, leaving her dazzled. This 
great prize, and the one beneath her bed, 
must be brother miracles. The child read 
on quickly, her cheeks flushed, her eyes 
bright. Soon came a loss or disappoint- 
ment, for here the company were not alive 
and talking, but still, dry and faded, like 
pressed flowers or the autumn maple leaves 
in Mr. Savory’s fat Congress book. 

That voice downstairs began to call. 
Barbara jumped on foot, took the candle 
mold from its nail, but stooped for one last 
flying glance and a rustle of the pages. 

“Pictures! O-oh! Yes’m, I 
found it!” 

She ran, blinded with excess of beauty, 
and fell thumping down the last few steps 
of the dark stair. Bruises were nothing. 
She had seen chariots, warriors, beautiful 
women turned to pillars of stone from the 
waist down, a curly-haired god with ram’s 
horns, queer pieces of money fastened to- 
gether like sleeve buttons, naked men 
taming bulls and horses, a nightmare snake 
squashing three other men 

“Tumble-toes!’’ said Jen, in the kitchen. 
“Did ye go dent my mold for me?” 

““No’m,”’ answered Barbara meekly. 

The dead schoolmaster’s classical dic- 
tionary had found a worshiper. It was 
adored in secret, where it had waited so 
many years. For some child’s reason or 
other, Barbara let the book stay over the 
attic window, perhaps to keep all she could 
of the first thrill. Thenceforward, when 
vanishing, she crept to the attic and lay 
hid, to wander through incomprehensible 
worlds, a traveler in an antique land, cross- 
ing the desert of fine print to halt at some 
lovely half-buried fragment, a labor done 
by Hercules, the farewell taken by Regulus, 
or catching gleams of radiance where an- 
other eye would have seen poor line draw- 
ings, cheaply engraved, pitiful versions of 
picture or statue. 

For a time no other eye saw them. Her 
moments of delight were scattered through 
many weeks, all summer, when the attic 
became an oven, breathless with the faint 
smell of old pine lumber baking. 

An afternoon late in autumn found her 
lying flat on her stomach, waving her heels, 
now trying to read of Jupiter and Io, now 
staring out through the little panes in the 
gable. A thunderstorm had gone overhead, 
crossed the river, and blotting the far 
shore, the ridges and the sky, reared there, 
stupendous, a wall of blue-black menace. 
Against this Bion’s clump of sugar maples 
flamed in the sun, yellow fire tossed aloft 
with unearthly and almost terrific beauty. 
A battle, it seemed, drawn up between 
living light and the darkness of death, 
while she, high on Savory’s Hill and in the 
peak of the house, watched as from a tower. 
Barbara forgot her book. Echoing rumbles 
of thunder made the attic seem very still. 

She had heard no footfall, but sat up, 
turned and beheld Mrs. Savory’s head 
regarding her from the hole in the floor. 

“Well, there you be!”’ said Jen. 
is where you run to!” 

The woman swayed heavily up the last 
few stairs, came forward, stopped near the 
window, and folding her hands looked 
down. 

“So there you be!”’ she repeated. 

It is probable that she was in good 
enough humor, but unfortunately her face 
wore no smile. By ill chance, too, Barbara 
set her knees quickly on the book and drew 
down the hem of her skirt. Instinct, noth- 
ing more, told her not to have this other 
world profaned. 

“What you got there?’”’ Jen demanded 
sharply. 

Her voice frightened Barbara into silence. 

““Give me that thing!”’ 

She snatched the book, eyed it with cold 
suspicion, and putting in a square, capable 
finger to mark the page, turned the leaves 
like a judge looking for some iron-bound 
sentence. 

“Git up!”” She yanked Barbara to her 
feet. “‘You come downstair out 0’ here!”’ 

Without another word, she led or 
dragged her captive by the wrist down 
slowly to the kitchen, not letting go till 
they both stood on the hearth. It was not 
yet suppertime, but the beginnings of a fire 
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oll Call 


of White Iruck Fleets 


~ In Active Service 
! (10 or More Trucks) 


I} year’s Roll Call of White Truck Fleets covers thirteen years of trans- 
otation experience by the foremost truck owners in the country. Nothing 
tin extent and quafity of ownership has ever been published by any 


naker. It is impressive evidence of White /eadership. 
elist shows a steady, yearly growth of individual fleets in every line of 
Tx service, among a class of owners who 4vow motor trucks. It includes 
flets of ten White Trucks or more, totaling 21,773. There are now 
3 Whites in fleets of all sizes, and a host of nie trucks. 


e Roll Call is Industry’s endorsement of White Truck performance. 
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0 6 30 46 84 311 447 477 517 702 806 993 Brooklyn Daily Eagle 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 9 “Tish 144,140. 418 
0 & 13, 23° 29 37 «+40 # 88 ..126%-126) 128 129 Brooks Oil Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 5 7 -wil 
0 6 ce tO") 10% 12 1h... TS elie 2 5 e292 242 Bry-Block Mercantile Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0°10, oi04.°10 > 2128412 
0 0 0 0 0 0 Oreo t 10a 15) 18) 23 Buckeye Pipe Line Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 12 18 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 OP LOe 107305513 Budwine Bottling Company 0 0 0 1 1 1 1 1 9 10 10 15 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 Buffalo Taxi Service & Sightseeing Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 
0 eetse, 15) 15 20) Ahi 34 ep 38ys Adi 52 22 68 Bullock’s 0 0 4 5 8 8 8 8 e105 210 ae lF 
1 9 31 67 86 184 275 324 345 435 440 462 M. Burkhardt Brewing Company 0 0 2 2 2 5 5 ma had 11 11 10 
0 0 0 0 0 3 GNw12 160) 16 « 23 P. H. Butler Company 0 0 1 1 4 OF ar L2G 1S, 7 8 7 25 
9 0 0 1 3 4 7 7 Tawlt Butler Brothers, Inc. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 8) 2a 2s eee 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 OF 510 10 210i 10 

0 3 6 

0 0 0 


0 

0 0 0 0 OF 18) 23%» 31 Cable Draper Baking Company 
3 * * 

6 6). 9) SO eeilen dip 11s 18 Continued on Following Pages 
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Caddo Parish, Louisiana 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 13 “Gees. 13, .13 
State of California 0 0 0 0 1 4 4 4 4 “21 52 
California Baking Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 13. (17, 2 7 265 23 
California Central Creameries, Inc. 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 6 11 14 14 14 
California Packing Corporation 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 Vine t | 11 Asay 15: 
California Petroleum Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 2 5 7 13 
California Transit Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 25 42 
California Truck Company 0 0 0 0 2 3 3 4 Seas 175) 17 
J. Calvert’s Sons 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 10 10 = «10 
Wm. Cameron Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 3 8 10 
The Campbell System 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 meei2) 19° 26 
Canfield Oil Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Gaeor V3. 162.19 
Canton Provision Company 0 0 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 10 = «It 11 
Canton Storage & Transfer Company 0 0 0 0 0 1 yf i dive i | take og hl 15 
Carbon Coal Company 0 0 0 0 0 2 5 6 8 it 12 10 
R. E. Carey Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 
Carolina Public Service Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 Pa hl 11 11 11 11 
J. B. Carr Biscuit Company 0 0 1 1 1 3 3 4 7 12 12 12 
Carstens Packing Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 10 10 13 
Carter Oil Company 0 0 1 1 1 1 1 4s 30 2485, 18 041 

Central Maine Power Company 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 2 3 9 9 10 
Central Torpedo Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 6 9 9° f1 
W. A. Chambers Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 5 ZO) LOS 10: 
Chandler & Rudd Company 0 4 5 6 6 6 6 6 Pa wAiO 10> 11 
Chapin-Sacks Corporation 0 0 0 0 0 0) 910°) F2IS 28a SSios. 62 
*Chero-Cola Bottling Companies 0 0 0 4 6 30 57 66 74 99 105 155 
The Chero-Cola Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 oa 9 20m vO 76 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 5 12 12 
Chicago American & Herald Examiner 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0. 145719 26; 29 
Chicago Fire Insurance Board 0 ie 11 iS "Nise 13 «6S 13 13 13. 13 13 
Chicago, North Shore & Mil. R. R. Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 3 12 
Chicago Towel Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 4 9 20 
Cia Abastecedora de Leche 0 0 0 0 0 1 4 6 8 8 10 10 
Cincinnati Motor Terminals Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 16 16 16 16 
City Baking Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 #14 2 
City of Chicago 0 0 1 455105 27 938 (475 4752 oe 128 
City Ice & Fuel Company (Cincinnati) 0 0 0 0 0 1 4 “3 7 13s 13 15 
City Ice & Fuel Company (Cleveland) 0 1 3 3 3 5 8 8 11 145 17 18 
Clearing House Parcel Delivery Co. 0 0 0 0 3% 10 710. “S140 iS. 16m. 1617 
City of Cleveland 0 7 614° 21519". 23) 32) 9365 4S OSes sa tLe 
*Cities Service Company 0 0 0 0 0 1 3 3c lO Gms) o4 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Company 6 91415 199 21 39” S45 ea ese Do 5S. 
Cleveland-Akron Bus Line Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 14 #15 34 
Cleveland Builders Supply & Brick Co. 090 1 3 4 7 108, 14 “A950 575 64) 771 
Cleveland Coca Cola Bottling Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 21 22 28 30 
Cleveland Electric Iluminating Co. 0 0 0 0 6 17 #23 #23 40 48 49+ 60 
The Cleveland Press 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 10 14 14 
Cleveland Provision Company 0 2 3 vf 7 11 13 15 29 34 34 35 
Cleveland Railway Company 0 0 0 3 3 3 3 3 4, 10 15 “21 
Cleveland Transfer Company 0 0 0 0 0 1 19 19. 520-7725 22 19 
Cleveland & Sandusky Brewing Co. 0 1 1 2 S210 15 17 24 #29 30 30 
*Coca Cola Bottling Companies 0 6 11 24 34 67 78 91 103 198 220 301 
The Coca Cola Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 Sabie Oe 693: 
The Coca Cola Company (Canada) 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 13 30 34 58 
J. C. Collins 0 0 0 0 0 7 8 8 8 12 12°«12 
Colonial Ice Cream Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 38 2 
Columbia Ice & Ice Cream Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 6 8 13 
Columbia Stage Company 0 0 0 0 0 2 3 5 6 Ome 127 17. 
L. H. Colvin 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 
R. H. Comey Company 0 0 0 0 1 4 9 pes Deals 14 ee 14 
Commercial Transfer Company 0 0 0 0 0 2 Ie 7 10 13 11 13 
The Connecticut Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 12 
Consolidated Companies 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 51250155 518 
Consolidated Rendering Company 0 0 0 0 0 4 i 17 17) #307632" 734 
Consumers Bread Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 53 10 
Consumers Dairy Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 T= ik3 
Continental Oil Company 0 2 2 3 4 19 25 34 38 ~~ 81 82 90 
Cosden Oil & Gas Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6.10 16. li 
Cottage Creamery Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 oe 11 
Crescent Forwarding & Transfer Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 12 12 12 
Crew Levick Company 0 0 0 0 0 2 4 5 25 37 40 54 
Cuban Government 0 0 0 0 0 0 0” 10510 14) 145514 
Cudahy Packing Company 0 2 6 8) 110; | 215924 9270e 428 58 © 161 867 
John T. Cunningham 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 1 4 16 23 
Dahl-Campbell Grocery Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 vf il 11 
Dannemiller Grocery Company 0 0 0 0 3 GA 1212 al? 2 12 8 2 
Darling & Company 0 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 6 10 10 20 
Thomas D’Attillo 9 0 0 0 0 1 4 4 wi PAD 12716 
Davisen Cartage Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 j2) AB 
Day Brothers 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 9 15 19 
The Dayton Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 4) 9 10 
Denver Gas & Electric Light Company 090 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 8 yal 
Dill & Collins 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 6 Peet abl abi 
Dominion of Canada 0 0 0 43 43 43 43 43 43 43 43 «43 
Drake Brothers 0 1 2 4 2 2 4 4 9 SNSe 15 15, 
East Ohio Gas Company 0 0 1 3 in) bie OO Shh ohh eck Th By 
East Side Mill & Lumber Company 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 1 6 10 10 
Eastern Torpedo Company 0 0 1 2 Ti 10 RS 20) | 2527 ees ees 
T. Eaton Company, Ltd. OF 13 5147 15° 159) 2020 e520) 25 nest est ees 
*Electric Bond & Share Company 0 0 0 0 0 2 7 8 ce ave hy Shs 
Electric Package Agency 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 6 9 10 10 11 
Emerick Motor Bus Company 0 0 1 124 9 11 14 16 16 16 12 18 
Empire Gas & Fuel Company 0 0 0 0 0 OSS Ol 77108. Tien 82 
Empire State Dairy Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 6 6° 512 S13) 13 
Erie Service Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 (ee ale eS ak as 
A. J. Evans 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 O14 2521 e221 
S. Ewart & Company 0 0 0 0 1 2 3 5 5 6 oY 5S 
The Fair 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 OF 12 Size 12 
The Fairbanks Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 esis 13 
Fair Haven Coal Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 EPO eI 
Fairmont Creamery Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 13° 28,7 43° “49 
Fayette Baking Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 10° 13 
Fenway Garage Company 0 19 (19° 229: 29° -39° 039:¥3078'375 30 ee S0'aees0 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 10 12 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 0 0 1 1 2 6 12 16 18 16 16 17 
Fischer Baking Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 6 tI 
The Fleischmann Company 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 3 4e> 44 19 * 22 
Florida Motor Transport Company 0 0 0 0 3 vere 11 16 23 23 36 
Flour State Baking Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Orr ii 18 
County of Fulton, Georgia 0 0 0 0 1 2 3 3 3 5 41 14 
Fly & Hobson Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 10 10 10 10 12 
Foster & Kleiser, Inc. 0 4 4 8) 107210 S10R) 10 SO Ot eel 2 
Frank & Seder 0 0 1 1 1 2 2 29 19821} A217 F235 
Franklin Ice Cream Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 55 Stee 20h 24 
Harry V. Franks 0 0 0 0 0 6D 167216 F169 A920 
Frederick & Nelson, Inc. 0 0 3 7 DIO Rss 1S eee 23s ees 
W. P. Fuller & Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 3 6 12 
Fullington Auto Bus Company 0 0 0 0 3 3 3 3 5 7 en Le) 
General Baking Company 0 0 1 1 1 1 10 25 43 68 81 114 
General Fire Extinguisher Company 0 0 2 2 2 3 4 5 et bt i) 
General Motor Truck Corporation 0 0 0 0 OP 20F 229 2222s eels 
General Petroleum Company 0 0 1 0 2 4 6? GIS) 1347599" -42° S51 
Georgia Railway & Power Company 0 1 3 éf 7. 18 22 2424929 34) 742 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc. (Milwaukee) 0 0 2 3 4 6 vi 7 1315 | Eee 0s) 
Gimbel Brothers (New York) 0° 26 46 “59 59 .62. 62, 7128719 G5) 783" 786 
Gimbel Brothers ( Philadelphia) 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 ~ 13) 16 -28 44 
Glacier Park Transportation Company 0 0 O° 10" 520." 22) 235% 23: 524 e248 S030 
Globe Grain & Milling Company 0 1 2 2 2 3 3 5 WL Py £7. 661838520 
Gloucester Auto Bus Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 OmtetS. 1519' 822 
City of Gloucester 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 5 13) 1S 1s 
Adolf Gobel, Inc. 0 0 0 0 0 0 10) 430)7e35 24 43 43 
Goff-Kirby Company 0 0 0 0 0 3 3 3 8 8 6 il 
Golden Sheaf-Remar Baking Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 «#14 «18 «20 
J. Goldsmith & Sons Company 0 3 4 5 5 T W227 213 is Ps 
B. F. Goodrich Company 4 9 iLp 12° 076 719) 2225 ee 28:30) 8 8. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 0 0 0 0 0 39109" 15 9022/95. 540 | 24825 
Grasselli Chemical Company 1 1 1 2 2 2 4 4 612 2 12 es. 
Gray Construction Company 0 0 0 0 1 3+ 740) (32 aea2? M2 IS: 2 1S 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 0 0 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 6 8 13 
Great Northern Paper Company 0 0 1 PPs1L, (£139 91S 5 18 19 ea 2 ee 
Greenfield Electric Light & Power Co. 0 6 > 10 “Il Risg AS 14914 AA iow AS 
Greenville Coca Cola Bottling Co. 0 0 0 0 0 2 6 6 10 10 10 = «10 
Greif Brothers Cooperage Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 14 «17 
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Gulf Production Company 

Gulf Refining Company 

Gypsy Oil Company 

Hadley Furniture & Carpet Company 
Hale Brothers 

Halle Brothers Company 

A. Hamburger & Sons, Inc. 

James A. Hamilton 

The Hardware & Supply Company 
A. D. Hartsell 

Fred Harvey 

Hauser Packing Company 

Haverty Furniture Company 
Hawaii County, T. H. 

The Hecht Company 

H. J. Heinz Company 

Heissler & Junge Company 
Hercules Powder Company 
Hershey Creamery Company 

Hess Brothers 

Hickey & Hawkins 

The Higbee Company 

Hildebrandt Provision Company 
H. G. Hill Grocery Company 
Hitchner Biscuit Company 
Hochschild, Kohn & Company 

H. B. Hole 

Holland Bread Company 

Joseph Horne Company 

Huasteca Petroleum Company 

J. L. Hudson Company 

Hudson’s Bay Company 

E. V. Hull 

Humble Oil & Refining Company 
State of Idaho 

Imperial Ice Cream Company 
Imperial Oil, Ltd. 

Independent Brewing Co. of Pittsburgh 
Independent Torpedo Company 
Independent Towel Supply Company 
Indian Automobile Company, Ltd. 
State of Indiana 

City of Indianapolis 

Interstate Wholesale Grocers, Inc. 
Iron City Sand Company 

J. & A. Company 

County of Jackson, Mo. 

Jahncke Service Company 
Jefferson Highway Transportation Co. 
Jones Store Company 

S. Kann Son’s Company 

Kansas City Power & Light Company 
Kansas Gas & Electric Company 
Kaufmann Department Store, Inc. 
Kaufmann & Baer Company 
Chas. T. Kavanaugh, Inc. 
Kennicott-Patterson Transfer Co. 
J. Kenny Transfer Company 

Cc. D. Kenny Company 

Kern County Transportation Co. 
Kingan & Company 

The Kirk Company 

B. B. & R. Knight, Inc. 

Theodor Kundtz Company 
Lansbur¢g & Brother, Inc. 

LaSalle & Koch Company 

The J. Laub Baking Company 
Lawrence Ice Cream Company 

A. Leath & Company 

J. William Lee & Son 

Fred T. Ley & Company 

Leyte Land Transportation Company 
Liberty Baking Company 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company 
Lit Brothers, Inc. 

Livingston Baking Company 
Frederick Loeser & Company 

Loft, Inc. 

Long-Bell Lumber Company 

J. P. Loomis Coal & Supply Company 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 

Los Angeles Brewing Company 

Los Angeles Creamery Company 
Los Angeles Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corp. 
City of Los Angeles 

County of Los Angeles 

Long’s Transfer Company 
Louisiana Coco Cola Bottling Co. 
R. H. Macy & Company 

Magnolia Petroleum Company 
Marland Refining Company 
Material Service Corporation 

May Stern & Company 

M. B. Ise Kream Company 
McCreery & Company 

Estate of Alexander McGarr 

G. M. McKelvey Company 
McMahon Transportation Company 
Mandel Brothers 

Massachusetts Baking Company 
State of Massachusetts 

The May Company 

Memphis Chero Cola Bottling Co. 
Mercantile Stores Company 
Merchants Lime-Cola Bottling Co. 
Merchants’ Transfer Company 
Mesaba Motor Co.—White Bus Lines 
Mesaba Transportation Company 
Metropolitan Coal Company 
Metropolitan Distributors 
Metropolitan Gas & Electric Company 
M. & G. Company 
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To- 
_ 1910 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 day 
J. Samuels & Brother, Inc. 0 
Sandersville Coca Cola Bottling Co. 
San Diego Consolidated Gas & Elec. Corp. 
Sanger Brothers 
City and County of San Francisco 
San Francisco Municipal Railway 
San Joaquin Light & Power Corp. 
San Joaquin Baking Company 
Santa Ana Commercial Company 
Savage-Schofield Company 
Schulze Baking Company 
Nathan Schweitzer Company 
City of Seattle 
Seven Baker Brothers 
Shaeffer-Black Company 
Shaffer Oil & Refining Company 
Dennis Sheen Transfer Company 
Shell Company of California 
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Shepard Stores if Tae 11 
Sherman, Clay & Company 5 8 9 10 
The John Shillito Company 7 ea A 
Sieloff Packing Company 0 a 10010 
Franklin Simon & Company 1 1 ihe 9 5819). 23 
Skelley Oil Company Oprzt 23 25 
John A. Sloan 0 OF -10Tae26 
W. & J. Sloane 1 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 2heerot ) 31 731 
Sonoma County, California 1 ze 105 13 
Southeastern Express Company 0 0 109 116 
Southern Oil Corporation Seaton 16) 13 
Southern Pacific Company woaee0-10 10 
The W. P. Southworth Company 9 9 9 14 
Spear & Company 1 1 1 2 2 nites ~ 34%. 35 
Sperry Flour Company i § 9 9 14 
City of Springfield, Mass. sae 6 yd i 10 
J. H. & L. Stadler Fertilizer Company Li AS Se 1S 13 
Otto Stahl, Inc. as 446. £17 >> 20 
Standard Brewing Company Tie atl essa 12 
*Standard Gas & Electric Company 5 


Standard Oil Company of California 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana 

Standard Oil Company of Kentucky 
Standard Oil Company of Louisiana 
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Standard Oil Company of Nebraska 1 Rie el ieeelGel NS 22. 24° 424 
*Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 3 SU 6b. © 65: 570.68 9" '82 
Standard Mil Company of New York 3. 68 113 230 363 450 520 622 649 727 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio 1 17.28.) 36) (42.578) -139 147 150 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. 4 4 CemeLOmer srs,” 29 33 
Sterling & Welch Company Seaton 14). 145 162718 «18° 19 
Stern Brothers 1 1 19212) 22 Sie 139% 40% 42 


John Sternecker 

Stewart & Company 

Stewart Taxi Service Company 
Stoll Oil Refining Company 
*Stone & Webster Interests 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
Stroehmann Baking Company 
Summerfield Company 

Sun Company 

*Swift & Company 

Swift Canadian Company, Ltd. 
Tacoma Bottling Works 
Taft-Kern Co. Cal. School District 
The Taxi Company 
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Taylor Bros. Auto Trucking Company 0 0 0 2 4 11 
Wm. Taylor Son & Company 4 4 24 34 35 36 
Teche Transfer Company t) 0 0 0 25: 
Terre Haute Brewing Company 6 7 Se 100 16 
Telling-Belle Vernon Company 1 uf 13.2520 42> G19. 69°. 75 
The Texas Company 1 11 11 64 110 142 172 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Company 0 0 25 26 26 28 
Theurer Norton Provision Company 2 6 8-012), 512) 14 
Tide Water Oil Company 3 a 27 La2Se ¢ 35-36 
City of Tokyo, Japan 0 0 0 1 11 12 
City of Toronto 6 6 7 7 + ee | 
Transcontinental Oil Company 0 0 (Wee & Rete ie 
Tribune Publishing Company (Oakland) 0 0 0 0 0 10 
Twin City Motor Bus Company 0 19 19 21 30 37 
Union Electric Light & Power Company 8 8 8 12 16 15 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co. Interests 1 18 6 Phe DD? . 220 22 
Union Oil Company of California 1 2 43 156 216 251 389 534 621 
Union Gas & Electric Company 1 1 VE ee Hh 27 «32 
Union Transfer Company (Fremont) 1 2 3 5 6 10 
Union Transfer Company (Philadelphia) 11 Clee (YF ee. 42 
Union Wholesale Lumber Company 6 Gad th 82 
United Drug Company 0 0 5. 20 20 20 
United Electric Railways Company 0 0 0 0 0 tt 
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*United Gas Improvement Co. Interests 
United Natural Gas Company 

United Railways & Electric Company 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
United States Bakery 

United States Rubber Company 
United States Post Office Department 
*United States Steel Corp. Interests 
United States Trucking Corporation 
Updike Lumber & Coal Company 
Valley Transit Company 

Van Dorn Iron Works Company 

F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc. 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 1 2 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 1 2 
0 1 2 
John Wanamaker 0 0 0 2 37 37 63 84 89 86 
Ward Baking Company 0 0 we 2 5 {Geico of02 Seu BG Se 
Washington Bakeries Corporation 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 40 
Washington Railway & Electric Co. 0 0 0 0 2 2 3 3 3 3.18 
Raphael Weill & Company 0 0 O*,,10 106, 12° 12% 626.9¢20.).020 .. 20 
Western Electric Company 0 4 5 5 9 15 19 24 28 32 39 
Western Meat Company 0 0 0 0 SEGAL 12°‘. 27 *\ 24\--24 26 
Western Motor Transfer Company 0 0 1 i 3 6 6 8 10 15 16 
West India Oil Company 0 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 KA 10 16 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 0 0 0 1 1 1 3 4 8 Sit 
J. G. White & Company Interests 0 1 2 4 6 7 7 7 8 10" 21 
Whitaker-Glessner Company 0 0 0 0 4 5 6 915 18 18 
R. H. White Company 0 0 0 1 4 13 13 13 11 11 il 
White Taxi Company 0 0 0 Oe. 240 245.257 45-5437, 5374 37 
White Transit Company, Inc. 0 2 6 O19 cer FUE Slain 36g t 44 TAD ae 45 
Lloyd A. Whitener 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 
Whiting-Mead Commercial Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 2 10 
W. I. A. T. Corporation 0 0 0 0 3 4 4 4 8 8 10 
W. A. Wieboldt Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 512 
E. H. Wiener & Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 om. 10. it 11 
Willard’s Chocolates, Ltd. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Jel? 14 "14 
Wilson & Company 0 0 0 0 1 1 Zt 22., US2NSL” SS 
Winchester Laundry 0 1 1 1 1 1 1 4> 10. 32 16 
Wm. Winkler (Steele-Wedeles) 0 0 0 0 0 0 On 10. 12 se 13. 
State of Wisconsin 0 0 0 0 0 OF 4s 14 14 14 14 
Wise Brothers 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 10 14 
Wofford Oil Company 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 S25 135 011 26 
Woodward & Lothrop 0 3 3 4 7 De bee 1S) aes 17 
Woolner Brewing Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ti 11 
Geo. Worthington Company 0 2 2 2 4 S=s10." 15:2 te i6 17 
Wouters Laundry Company 0 10 10 10 10 10 1 10 10 10 11 
Yellowstone Park Transportation Co. 0 0 0 0 106 112 112 135 158 161 166 
Yosemite National Park Company 0 1 7 i ee B51 27 W245 25> 27. 32... ST 
Zettelmeyer Coal Company 0 2 2 3 4 S510. 10. 4 19a 19. 19 
Zellerbach Paper Company 0 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 4 8 10 
59 1044 2626 7296 12084 18721 
532 1748 4967 9008 15890 21773 


*Exclusive of subsidiary or affiliated companies individually listed 
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RY tects THOU 
have thy type- 
writer tremble at the 
speed of thy fingers? 
Take unto thyself 
dates and thy rapidity 
shall pass thy boss’ 
understanding ” 
—The Wise Man 
of the Eats 


THE SATURDAY 


Jot down these two 


Dromedary “Dates— 


12:30 and 4 p.m. 


HURRIED LUNCHEON, thought- 
lessly chosen—no wonder com- 
plexions suffer, and mid-afternoon 


brings fatigue. 


The women of Arabia are far wiser. 
What is the secret of their perfect 
teeth and lustrous skins? What is their 
principal food? Dates. 


Try Dromedary Dates for your lunch 
today. Slip the new personal package 
into your hand-bag—it is always handy. 


Send for the free Dromedary Recipe Book 
“One Hundred Delights”; address Dept. 99. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
BEACH AND WASHINGTON STS., NEW YORK 


NEW YORK * LONDON + BASRAH ¢ SAN JUAN * SMYRNA ¢ PARA 


Dromedary 


ates 


DROMEDARY PRODUCTS: Gotrpen Dates from the Garden of Eden; 
Cocoanut that keeps fresh to the last shred; Sticep Prez, the choicest of 


citron, orange and lemon, sliced and separately wrapped in one package. 
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(Continued from Page 120) 
shadow. At the kitchen door she paused 
to scrape her boots, when all the obscurity 
rang with a scream. Agony, surprise and 
the fear of death rose in a voice which did 
not stop, but grew. It was not a scream. 
It was too shrill, a brute cry, not human, 
yet heart-searching. 

Barbara found herself running toward it, 
past the shadow of the barn. A fence 
crossed the vapor and checked her, till she 
found the gate where two top bars were 
slanting down. About to straddle the 
lowest bar, she was checked again. 

Inside the trampled yard most of the 
snow had already vanished, eaten by salt 
fog. There, midway in the mud, her old 
friend Grumps himself, chieftain of the 
pigs, faced her. He seemed to be wearing 


| a bright-red bib. It was he who made the 


air ring, but his cry choked and ceased 
even while she saw that the bib was a pour- 
ing fountain of lifeblood. His look reflected 


| her own, questioning this unfair horror. 


Then his eyes turned silly, patient and 
glazed; they died before her as the pig 
rolled, went down and slipped about, try- 
ing to rise. i 

Through the fog another movement 
made her numbly aware of something else. 


| Farther away on a patch of snow, against 


which its fleece appeared dirty yellow, a 
lamb lay kicking feebly; and from over it 
Bion straightened himself, with a long, thin 
knife running red in his red hand. He 
turned. 

“My gorry, Nubbins!’’ he said. “Thought 
you was down to Ramage’s. I—I wouldn’t 
hed ye seen this, no, not for a York shillin’.” 

He made a step toward her confusedly. 

“Now don’t ye!”’ he pleaded. “I didn’t 
mean ye to witness it. You mustn’t look 
so ee ee 

Barbara let go whatever was in her 
clutch and fled from him, wailing. No one 
saw her again for hours. Fog had clung 
close all day, and the early darkness begun 
to fall, when Mrs. Savory, halting to con- 
sider her work, alone as she thought, felt 
a touch upon her skirt. She stared down. 
A small figure of woe looked up at her in 
the dusk. 

“What ye all hunched over and quakin’ 
for like that?” 

A small voice of woe replied. 

“I’m awful sorry, ma’am,” it begged, 
“that ever I come at you with a knife. 
I didn’t know how wicked the parson 
meant about snow and wool and crimson.” 

Jen answered nothing whatever. 

“T’m awful sorry. Upon my soul I am.” 

Not being in the vein for interruption, 
Jen gave a toss and a snort. 

“You and your soul!”’ she grumbled. 
“You clear out int’ the shed ’fore it’s pitch 
dark, and see how my sof’ soap is comin’ 
along.” 

Barbara moved slowly through the door, 
backward, and disappeared. Her eyes were 
the last to go; or so they seemed to their 
beholder. 

“Land, that give me a turn!” said Bion’s 
wife. ‘‘Them eyes hung there alon’ like 
something lef’ behind and lost.” 


vill 


LONE, indeed, the child was, more 
silent than ever, driven in upon her 
own thoughts. Bion, considering her for a 
week or more, slowly formed a judgment. 
“Maybe it ain’t the right thing,” he 
reflected, ‘‘for her not to git some schoolin’. 
Maybe soon’s the work outdoor is through 
we could spare her. Seein’ other children, 
maybe, won’t do no harm.” 

He weighed these possibilities one eve- 
ning in a brown-furrowed field among the 
hills, a wide, melancholy space bounded by 
fir woods, the last dying yellow of maples 
and the long-lived winter russet of oak 
leaves. Bion looked up and down the fur- 
rows. On a balk near by, harnessed to a 
drag loaded with barrels, the bay horse like- 
wise meditated. Farther off, a small black 
form stooped and rose patiently, always 
bent, to an irregular drumming accompani- 
ment of potatoes that tumbled and thumped 
hollow in a barrel. The deacon as he 
watched her felt a queer kind of pity, which 
had for object neither this young one nor 
himself, but things in general. 

“H’m! Too long a-stoopin’,” he con- 
. ‘My head’s qualmish.’”’ Next mo- 
ment, however, he called aloud, ‘‘Barbry!” 

A farewell convocation of crows, thickly 
filling a balm-of-Gilead tree as with black 
fruit, chose in that moment to argue some 
new plan for departure, so that the woods 
echoed. Bion shouted against them. 

“Barbry! Come here!” 
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THE SATURDAY 


on the wagon seat and were driving the bay 
horse, in his least-worn harness, along the 
road. 

“T said it; I say it again,’ Bion grum- 
bled. ‘‘Gol-ram ’f I do! Hanker round a 
barnyard, shovelin’ cow pats all my life, 
just because she don’t see fit x 

He broke off. To sulk was not his na- 
ture, nor to bear malice long. The fit of 
energy subsided, leaving him in his wonted 
reverie, stoop-shouldered over the reins, 
which from time to time he jerked, fussing 
and fishing like a woman, or smacked on 
the horse’s rump. 

“AHud-up! Well, if Jen don’t want to 
come, all the more sandridges for you 
and me.” 

They kept silence then a mile or two. 
The clear, still morning promised heat in- 
deed; but on the hilltops the river air 
breathed fresh, down among hollow fields a 
sweet warmth of clover drowsed across the 
road; and whenever the woods came shut- 
ting in, there lay cool shadow and the 
Christmas-tree smell of evergreens. Bar- 
bara wondered where he was going, took 
joy in wondering; not to know, gave their 
escape an end as far away and bright as its 
beginning had been sudden. They left the 
river, turned inland up some unknown hill, 
and went traveling in a long vision of trees 
and pastures. 

“What are those?” 

She had not meant to spoil it, but the 
words popped out. There on the nigh side 
of the climbing horse, among trees, ran a 
fence; in the fence a tall white gate stood 
open, and behind both waited rank on rank 


_of square white stones, deep in order like an 


army resting under the boughs. 

“What’s what?” asked Bion. ‘Oh, 
them! Gravestones. That, my dear, is 
where the dead fo’ks lay and sleep.” 

“Till the sound of the last trumpet?”’ 

“Yeah. Jest so.” 

Barbara shuddered and bounced on foot, 
clinging to the dashboard rail. 

“What if it blows right now? This min- 
ute and wakes them up?” 

“Might,” said the deacon; ‘‘but ’tain’t 
likely.”’ 

The horse gained the summit and passed 
the gate, through which Barbara saw a 
rounded hillock of green turf. She shud- 
dered again. What dread sight rose here? 

“Ts that the door of hell?” 

Savory looked where her finger pointed, 
at a granite bulkhead in the turf mound, 
and arusty iron door, padlocked. 

“No, no, young one,’”’ he said. “The 
vault, that is. For when the ground’s froze 
too hard. We wait in there ontil—ontil 
spring comes and our bed’s made ready.” 

While they rattled downhill, she kept her 
head turned to watch the mound sink from 
view. Antechamber of the king of darkness, 
it shed a cold influence abroad, which in full 
day and sunlight made that hill enchanted 
ground. Having got by it safely, no doubt 
they were journeying through the next 
world now. : 

“Are these the hills of Beulah?” 

Bion chuckled. 

“Great Lord Harry, what things,’”’ he 
sighed, ‘‘you do take and ask! No. Some 
is Cap’n Pagan’s pasture land, and some’s 
woodlots belong to Lyb Chubbuck.”’ 

Plod-plod went the hoofs, grunt-grunt 
went the bay’s inwards peacefully, while 
the clover perfume like a honeyed mist 
would have been cloying but for good 
smells of warm horse. 

“Fire away!’’ Bion’s owlish beak turned 
toward her and the wrinkles of his brown 
face appeared kind. ‘‘Gwan! Let drive! 
Young one, I love to hear you talk, open. 
Ask me some more.” 

Barbara’s heart melted. He had taken 
her beyond the gates of death to explore 
new country. She forgot his crimes. But 
what more was left to ask? 

“Don’t ye want to know where we’re 

oin’?”’ 

At that she hung on his arm. 

“No, no! Don’t tell!” 

The deacon humped his back away 
from her. 

“Skunked again!’ said he. 
you'd like it.” 

Their old silence divided them, but with 
a difference; it seemed more tranquil, con- 
tent, as if they had agreed to leave all 
things unexplained and drift on together 
half awake, becoming part of a stillness 
that hummed with so many stirs of life, 
tiny, incommunicable, yet woven into 
sleepy unison. The road, aimless, wound 
along through turns and changes, now be- 
tween rail fences overgrown by raspberry 
tangle, now across a brook where the wheels 


“Thought 
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came up dripping and green hazels brushed 
the deacon’s hat, now over bald ledges of 
granite scarred by glaciers. It mounted al- 
ways. The horse tugged slowly uphill. 

Round a bend they overtook a man who 
went limping with a fiddle and a bow under 
his arm. 

“Hop in, fiddler!’’ called Bion. ‘‘We’re 
goin’ same place you be.”’ 

“Good mornin’.’’ The fiddler grinned. 
He was a little, dark, shabby man. ‘Thank 
ye. Don’t care ’f I do.” 

He limped round behind them, laid fiddle 
and bow carefully on the floor of the wagon, 


swung himself up and sat with his legs | 


dangling over the tailboard. 

“On to the dance!”’ he said. “Let joy be 
onconfined !”’ 

They continued up the hill. 

“Goin’ to have a hard winter,’’ com- 
plained Bion. “The cedars lo’ded down 
with fruit, or gittin’ ready to be. Never 
seen ’em so chockablock.”’ 

The fiddler mopped his neck with a soiled 
red bandanna. 

“Wouldn’t borry trouble about that 
yit,” he returned. “TI ¢’d eat me a peck 
maisure of snow this minute.” 


With her chin on the back of the seat, | 


Barbara adored his glossy red-brown fiddle, 
its two graceful holes curved each like a 
long S, the yellowish dust of rosin under 
the strings. 

“Hotter’n Tophet, when you’re hoofin’ 
it like me,” hesighed. ‘‘But grand weather 
too. I e’d fairly hear the hay ripen and the 
wil’ strawb’ries turn red.”’ 

Barbara stared at his back. It was bent, 
and looked feeble, with round shoulders. 
His greenish-black coat shone as if waxed. 

ho was he, a man who could hear such 
things? 

“We'll run acrost somebody you know, 
and I shouldn’t wonder,” he told the road 
behind them. ‘‘Somebody not so distant 
related by blood to your little pitcher with 
long ears.” 

“That so?” replied Savory. ‘“‘Round 
again, the pesky old customer? How’s he 
makin’ out, Oddy?” 

The fiddler wound his red bandanna 
into a bunch and padded it under his chin. 

“Well,”’ said he, ‘‘I wouldn’t go so fur’s 
to claim he can down the output of Niagry. 
But he can easy drink Tunk Pond dry any 
SEY: You may pick him up along this 
ro’ BAe 

The deacon grunted. 

“‘T don’t relish the idea of meetin’ him 
none. But it’s a free country, and I can’t 
stop him, s’pose.”’ 

They said no more for a while; but their 
talk had answered Barbara’s question. 
Here sat the man who could hear grass 
growing; somewhere ahead was another 
who could drink up lakes and rivers; after- 
ward, perhaps, they might overtake the 
seven-mile strider, the shiverer who turned 
fire to ice, and all the rest of the six useful 
companions who helped folks on their way 
through enchanted ground. Easily, beyond 
expectation, it was all coming true this 
time. 

Below her the wonderful Sharp-Ears 
took his fiddle and tucked it into the ban- 
danna pad. 

“Team rides so smooth,” he declared, 
“*T’ll bate I could play ye a toon right now, 
a-travelin’.” 

He made one scrape of his bow in the air, 
as though summoning music to come from 
it and alight on the strings, then settled his 
cheek down and played. The horse woke, 
took a few steps in quicker time, and went 
to sleep again, listening. It was jolly, 
jumpy music that turned and returned on 
itself, hopping over little unforeseen ob- 
stacles and running on forever. It made 
Barbara’s feet tingle. To sit still was tor- 
ment. 

““What’s that jig?”’ asked Bion. 
“The Devil’s Dream.” 


““Pooty well named. Sounds ongodly 


~ enough.” 


The musician laughed. Presently his 
flying bow halted. 

“Godless, hey?’’ he chuckled. ‘“‘Then 
here goes one. This won’t dessycrate your 
wagon.” 

Cuddling his instrument again, he played 
a slow and lonely sounding air, in the midst 
of which he turned halfway, stiff-necked, to 
give Barbara a friendly wink. 

“Oh, Beulah Land, sweet Beulah Land,”’ 
wailed the fiddle, ‘‘upon thy highest mount 
Istand, and look away beyond thesea a 

She knew the words. . The wink went 
straight to her heart. He understood, this 
little man. Her guess had been right. The 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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punt aur Car 
with Murphy 
Da-cote 


The Cheapest New 
Car in the World 


The cheapest new car in the world 
is your familiar, comfortable old bus 
dressed up in the sparkling new fin- 
ish you can produce at home with 
Murphy Da-cote. 

And it will be a new car, for Da- 
cote flows on so evenly that you can’t 
help getting a surface like glass—al- 
most as smooth and sleek as the origi- 
nal finish you remember so well. 

Two million motorists say Da- 
coting their cars was the easiest thing 
they ever tried. 

All you do is paint. Brush marks 
and laps disappear of their own ac- 
cord. In twenty four hours you have 
a car you'll be proud to drive. Could 
anything be simpler? 

Get some Da-cote from your paint 
or hardware store this week-end and 
make your car a car! Your dealer 
has this wonderful enamel in black 
and white and ten standard colors. 

Da-cote is also universally used 
for renewing porch and kitchen fur- 
niture, carriages, go-carts, toys, ma- 
chinery and all kinds of wood and 
metal surfaces. 
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Murphy Varnish Company 


CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


NEWARK, 
Ne Js 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 
Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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Dproval 


Demand for this popular 
motor car more than doubled 


with the introduction of the 
new models. Their marvelous 
road ability eclipses anything 
motordom has ever known. 
Powerful New Six Motor 
Beautiful Body Designs 
COMPLETE LINE AND PRICES 
Touring Car . . $1950 Coupé Pate AM Da LOU 
Four-Door Sedan . 2850 Brouchante )..).0) arecoou 
Two-Door Sedan . 2850 Touring-Limou sine 3150 
4 ra Le xc, hes Demi-Sedan . » 2200 All prices f. o. b. Syracuse 
| / ie These prices are the most favorable among fine cars 
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“How Long Have You Had 
STABILATORS? 


“T thought I was bringing something new into this town 
when we came back with Srapitators, but now I see them 
everywhere. Say, aren’t they the darndest things? 


“The roads were so bad when we went East that the boss 
kept jumping me for careless driving. I didn’t know what 
to do. You know I’ve tried ’most everything made for 
easy riding. 

“But down there, everyone was talking about STABILATORs, 
so I tried them without really knowing what they were. 


“Coming back the boss just couldn’t believe we were 
covering the same roads in the same car. 


“And now look! The fellow Ed drives for has ’em and Joe, 
too, and Frank and you! And I bet the rest all get ’em.” 


ma a a 


In every community, as soon as even a few cars have been 
STABILATED, it is almost literally true that everybody starts 
talking about them. 


STABILATORS are a scientifically correct means of maintaining 
the stable equilibrium of the car body in spite of all rebound, 
pitching and throwing tendencies. A few makes of fine 
cars are already factory equipped with Srasiators, but 
your STABILATOR Distributor, STABILATOR Dealer or Car 
Dealer can, in a morning, equip the car you are driving. 


Descriptive literature upon request 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


WATSON 


NTABILATORS 


CHANGE THE WHOLE NATURE OF YOUR CAR 
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(Continued from Page 127) 
music he summoned from the air told her 
so. This was nobody’s pasture or woods, 
no common hill they went climbing in a 
rapture of sad sounds. 

“Thank ye for your lift.” 

In hours or minutes they had reached 
the top. Music ceased, the fiddler dropped 
off behind and vanished. Upon the highest 
mount, sure enough, they looked over hills, 
away over capes and islands dark with fir, 
to blue water that widened and drew a 
great line under three white pointed specks 
of sail. 

“Beyond the sea, where mansions are,”’ 
thought Barbara, ‘‘and view the shining 
glory shore. Where is it?”’ 

Bion lifted her down and hitched the 
horse to a rail. 

“Here we are,’”’ said he, “at the town 
picnic. Us two, anyhow, spite o’ thunder.” 

Other horses and wagons made a patient 
rank along the fence. Cool breezes blew up 
here. A mowed field roundabout smelled of 
green grass. There were many people. 

““Le’s go watch the fun.” 

Holding his hand, Barbara moved 
through bright confusion till they stood in 
a grove. Yellow birches made a ring, a 
dome of shade, where more people came 
pressing together and talking. Bion hoisted 
her in his arms over their heads and let her 
see a floor of new pine boards all pale and 
smooth. 

“Young Pagan, he built us the dance 
platform,”’ rose a voice. 

“Don’tsay!’’ exclaimed another. ‘“‘ What, 
alone? That boy, single-handit? Good job! 
He done noble!” 

The crowd was quiet and full of good na- 
ture. Barbara saw a striped chipmunk dart 
across the floor of the platform, stop, arch 
his tail, look round without much fear and 
go jumping down among the yellow-birch 
trunks. 


’ 


“Yes, sir. He prepared her well,’’ con- 
tinued voices. ‘‘ Alone, hey? hy, he’s a 
carpenter! Who? Cap’n Pagan’s boy? 


Highteen year old, but he can do a man’s 
work. Do anything. Gone to sea. Yeah. 
Earnt a master’s stiffkit a’ready, they 
tell me.” 

Barbara felt herself sliding down among 
them again. 

“Now,” said Bion, ‘‘you stop here, wait 
for me, and ’muse yourself a spell. I got to 
go see a man.” 

x 

ION vanished like the fiddler. Alone, 

sunk and drowned in a long-legged, 
slow-moving tide of grown people, Barbara 
did not know how to obey him, wait there, 
be amused, for they swung along, carrying 
her, smothering her with skirts and coat 
tails. Fun; he said they would see fun. 
Time passed in a blind eddy, which was 
hot. She remained hopeful. 

The crowd began to thin at last, but 
grew noisier. Coat tails became few among 
the skirts. Women were talking. The birch 
grove buzzed now. 

“Hallo! Who’s this?” 

A brown-faced woman, laughing, rescued 
her from under the platform edge. 

“Are you lost, dear?” 

“T don’t know,”’ said Barbara. 

The woman balanced a platter of salad 
on one hand. 

“You don’t?” she asked. “Well, you’re 
at the town picnic, aren’t you?”’ 

Barbara liked her eyes and teeth. They 
were good. They warmed the heart, made 
it bold. 

“What is a town picnic, ma’am?”’ 

“Land alive!’’ crowed the woman, and 
rested her dish of green lettuce on the plat- 
form. ‘“‘Look! Here’s a little stray that 
never heard! And nothing else talked about 
the last four weeks!” 

Other women stood arranging food on 
trestles among the yellow birches. 

“That child,” said one, “‘belongs to Jen 
Savory.” 

“Oh!” replied the salad bearer. ‘‘Then 
I understand.” 

A pair of arms came and lifted Barbara 
high in air. 

‘Bein’ so, I’ll show her what it looks 
like.”’” A man’s voice rumbled in her ear, 
and a white beard tickled her. ‘‘Come ride 
on my shoulder. Men must work and 
women must weep. Which d’ye like best?”’ 

“What?” said Barbara. 

“Men or women?” 

“ec Men.’’ 

“Good girl! Here we go! Farewell to ye, 
ladies of Spain!”’ 

Her head sailed among leaves. The man 
who carried her must be very tall. She 
looked down and saw his face. 
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man, git the next thing. Here, help out! 
Begin! Take a-holt, son, and let’s try if 
you've outgrown a spankin’.” 

He caught someone who laughed, strug- 
gled, but came headfirst, dragging over the 
rope, out of the crowd like a great fish out 
of water. 

“Boots off, accordin’ to rule!”’ 

Bystanders applauded the captain’s 
choice. It was young Pagan who cast his 
boots down near by and stepped forward 
on the sailcloth; father and son faced 
each other, adversaries in public; and Bar- 
bara thought she had never seen a goodlier 
pair of men. 

‘Fore we fall to it,’’ said the elder in a 
low voice, ‘“‘I want ye—Oddy Mowle’s lap— 
look down quick—once in your life, see bliss 
on a mortal face.” 

Then a wondrous thing happened, for 
Barbara saw both men turn in the very act 
of grappling, stare down at her and smile. 
The younger even gave her a nod. His 
eyes, bright, dark-blue, were like his 
father’s—not scornful now, as they ‘had 
been in Ransom’s barn loft. Next moment 
came a thud, a quick dry scuffle, the inter- 
locking and reeling of two mighty bodies. 

“Good boy!” crooned the fiddler’s voice 
at her ear. “Good boy! Clever holt!” 

Her joy was swallowed up in alarm. 

““Who’ll be overthrown?” 

Do’ know,” grunted Mr. Mowle. 
“Wait! By Job! Good wrastlin’!” 

“Oh, which’ll I pray for?” 

“Quiet, quiet!’”? squeaked her friend, 
himself wriggling. “Don’t pinch my arm 
so! Don’t bust the fiddle! Nobody’ll git 
hurt! By Job, don’t they wrastle good?” 

“Like bulls!” cried Barbara. ‘Like 
Tittans!” 

They were past praying for, she knew. 
A straining four-legged monster with two 
backs whirled this way and that, tottered 
in the middle of the gray sail, rushed across 
it from corner to corner, checked, swayed, 
fought for advantage with writhing arms, 
and heaved bulk against bulk as if one 
maddened frame were trying to tear itself 
and disjoint. The madness caught. Bar- 
bara hugged some invisible foe and rocked 
in its embrace. 

‘Worth comin’ miles to see,’’ chanted 
the fiddler. ‘‘Miles! That boy’s pow’ful. 
Oh, good on the old feller’s head! Miles, 
miles!” 

They wrestled, while the day stood still. 
How long she did not know. The combat 
broke off as a white beard tossed victorious, 
legs flipped in air, and the son’s body 
bending over the father’s knee, Old Pagan 
laid on a thunderclap of a hand, then low- 
ered away. Young Pagan’s back touched 
the canvas. He rolled and jumped up like 
a cat. ‘ 

“There!”’ said Barzillai. 
other family can kerry on.”’ 

Lost in the general unfeeling mirth, 
Barbara sought her beloved, and saw him 
right on the grass beside her, lacing those 
boots. Over his twice-beaten head jokes 
flew, but he sat busy and did not reply. 

She would touch him. 

He turned. His cheeks were dark as if 
with anger, but his eyes ready for good or 
bad tidings. 

**T know what you did,”’ whispered some- 
thing in her bolder than herself. ‘“‘You 
went and let your father throw you—on 
purpose.”’ 

He gave her a long, funny look. 

“What? Don’t you go telling that,” 
said he, ‘“‘to another soul.” 

Barbara nodded. 

“Never!” 

The young man was gone. They shared 
a secret. Mowle, with his fiddle, rose, lift- 
ing her, and saying “‘How’s that? Havin’ 
a good time?” 

She shook his free hand. 

’ she answered, 
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Your foot print reveals 
the cause of those pains 


And now thatnervous strain 
from footills can be relieved 


Each step you take tells an invisible story of 
your foot troubles—a story quickly revealed 
by an actual imprint of your foot. For such a 
print would clearly show the cause of those 
nerve-racking pains. 


And what nerves would not suffer from 
aching, weary feet, intense bodily fatigue, 
burning pains in the soles, tender corns, cal- 
louses, and bunions, pains like rheumatism in 
the feet and legs? The chances are that a 
print of your foot would show the cause of this 
suffering to be “weak foot”, a condition in 
which the muscles and ligaments which sup- 
port the bones have begun to give way, dis- 
placing the normal weight-bearing points of 
the foot. 


Such a condition can be relieved by Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot-Eazers and Arch Supports, as 
applied to your individual case. They gently 
but firmly support the bones and ligaments, 
increase the circulation, and stimulate mus- 
cular action. Thus the strength of the arch is 
gradually restored, until the appliance is in 
many cases, no longer necessary. 


Since no two foot conditions are the same, 
each case requires individual treatment, that 
is, an arch support easily removable and capa- 
ble of adjustment to each changing foot con- 
dition. Exactly these requirements are met 
by Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Appliances. 


Go to the nearest Dr. Scholl dealer; let the 
trained expert there fit you with the appliance 
or remedy which your particular trouble needs. 
Enjoy once more the solid comfort of healthy, 
active feet. 


NOTE: If you cannot locate the Scholl store in your 
community, write our nearest office. AddressThe Scholl 
Mf. Co. 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago, Ill., or 62 W. 
14th St., New York City. For Canada, address The 
Scholl Mfg. Co., Ltd., 112 Adelaide St., E., Toronto 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


Arch gently supported and body’s weight 
equally distributed by Dr. Scholl’s Foot- 
Eazer. Light and springy to wear. Eases 
feet, body and nerves - 


Callouses on soles, pains and cramps in 
the ball of the foot? Dr. Scholl’s Meta- 
tarsal Arch Sup ports—adjustable to any 
foot condition—will bring lasting relief 


Bunions or enlarged joints? Dr. Scholl’s 
Bunion Reducer removes the painful 
pressure, hides the unsightly bulge, and 
reduces the growth. Price, 75c each 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads relieve corns 
quickly, safely, by removing the cause— 
friction-pressure, and healing the irri- 
tated surface. At drug and shoe stores, 
35¢ a box 


Free Offer 


The Scholl Mfg. Co., Dept. 1005 
213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 


| 

| 
Please send me a sample of Dr. | 
Scholl’s Zino-pads for corns, and a | 
copy of his booklet, ‘‘ The Feet and | 
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Tell your Sherwin-Williams dealer 
the surface you wish to protect or 
beautify and he will give you the 
right finish for that surface. 


PAINTS anp 


Send 50c. (65c. in Canada) for the 
Home Painting Manual, 170 page 
book with 27 full page color plates. 
Address Department B 435 
The Sherwin-Williams Company 
601 CanalRoad,N.W., Cleveland,O. 


VARNISHES 
The right finish 


for each surface 
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refuge in tax-exempt securities. There has 
been a flight from taxation precisely like the 
flight from themarkin Germany. Solongas 
tax-exempt securities are tolerated, so long 
will the present system be inequitable. The 
system causes economic dislocation, dimin- 
ishes the country’s purchasing and con- 
suming power, tends to curtail production 
and makes for higher costs. The attorney- 
general’s department has calculated the 
general increase in prices due to Federal 
taxation as 23 per cent. To this burden, 
which is borne by both rich and poor, must 
be added the less ascertainable ill effect 
resulting from restraint of business, impedi- 
ment to enterprise, a lower standard of 
living and diminished opportunity for em- 
ployment. The working capitalist is penal- 
ized, while the idle capitalist is endowed 
through the employment of his funds in 
tax-exempt securities. 

“Examine the returns and you will read- 
ily see the inequality of tax distribution. In 
1920, 27.8 per cent of those filing income- 
tax returns paid 92.3 per cent of the amount 
collected, and 10 per cent of those filing 
returns paid 84.6 per cent of the total tax. 
Of the total number of gainfully employed 
in 1920—namely, 41,609,192 persons—only 


7,259,944 filed returns, or 17.4 per cent. 
The remainder did not file returns, largely 
owing to liberal exemption and abatement 
features of our income-tax laws, although 
evasion probably also explains the absence 
of a large number of returns that should 
have been filed. Since the income tax forms 
the bulwark of our Federal finances—the 
only other Federal taxes being those on 
customs, tobacco, liquors for medicinal pur- 
poses and miscellaneous excise sources that 
constitute about one-third of the total tax 
receipts—this shortcoming assumes serious 
proportions and raises vital questions as to 
the equitable diffusion of our Federal tax 
burden.” 

Another fundamental was expressed to 
me by a man who has given much thought 
and study to taxation. He said: 

“Much of the agitation for revision of 
the income tax springs from people who 
have no conception of the great problems of 
law and fiscal expediency involved. Many 
proposals for modification come from ac- 
countants who have reaped a harvest out of 
tax returns and who really do not under- 
stand the larger issues involved in a revi- 
sion of the system. The income tax is a 
comparatively new feature of American 
life, and being new, it is clumsy and cum- 
bersome. Sufficient scientific thought was 
not given to the statute, and the result is 
wide dissatisfaction. The tax problem is 
really one of the great questions of the hour 
and needs a thorough study by a body of 
real experts before we can have a sound 
basis for amendment.” 


Political Motives to Blame 


“Though this country has suffered a 
great deal from tax-finding commissions, 
apparently no one has yet proposed a com- 
mission to study a system of Federal taxa- 
tion in the interest of everybody. The 
trouble with most fact-finding bodies is 
that they have been inspired by political 
rather than economic motives. Much could 
be done toward a clear understanding of 
the income tax, and the special problems 
it has created, if we had an investigating 
body similar to the Royal Commission on 
the Income Tax appointed by the British 
Parliament. Whatever objections the 
British may have toward their present sys- 
tem, it at least embodies the virtues of 
being equitable, for it reaches to every 
class. Moreover, the British taxpayer in 
the provinces is not required to take his 
troubles to London for adjudication. He 
can go to the nearest regional office and get 
results without delay. 

“Such a commission in the United States 
could devise a system of income-tax ad- 
ministration that would make it possible for 
the average taxpayer, and big corporations 
as well, to know definitely within a reason- 
able period just what income tax he or they 
were obligated to pay. It is the uncertainty 
of tax liability that worries business men. 

“Uncertainty is not wholly a question of 
legal interpretation of doubtful points. It 
partly arises from the delay of the Govern- 
ment in checking returns. Washington has 
just finished auditing the returns for 1917. 
We should not damn the Treasury Depart- 
ment for this. The blame is squarely up to 
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value into the products of each 
of its manufacturing divisions. 


Its ample resources are a guaran- 
tee that each of these divisions is 
permanent—a continuing factor in 
the unfinished task of making the 
nation a neighborhood. 


for Economical Transportation 
» Se 
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Its Divisions and Subsidiaries make ACCESSORIES, PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 


which contribute to the merit of many other trustworthy cars 


fj 
yD Remy Execrrican Equipment * Harrison Rapiators * Jacox Sreerinc Gears * FisHer Bopies + AC Spark Piucs -AC SpeeDOMETERS 
PARTURE Batt Bearincs * Kiaxon Wakrninc Sicnats * Hyatr Rouuer Bearincs + Jaxon Rims + Detco Licut anp Power Piants AND FRIGIDAIRE 
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“'Topkis for One Dollar 


is my idea of a bargain” 


Bb HAVE to give a lot more 

money to get anywhere near 
as good fabric and workmanship 
in any other union suit. 

“And, no matter how much 
more I paid, I couldn’t equal the 
comfortable Topkis fit. 

“Now you know why I always 
ask for Topkis.” 

Wearers of Topkis are enthusi- 
astic about the value they get for 
One Dollar—and with good rea- 
son. Topkis is made of finer 
material than many union suits 
of higher price. None but the 
best nainsook and other high- 


grade fabrics will do for Topkis.. 


Enough material, too. Full 
size Guaranteed. Thoroughly 
preshrunk to stay true to size. 
Loose, airy fit all over. Ample 


Ask your dealer for TOPKIS Underwear. 


arm-holes. Extra wide, extra 
long legs. 

Stoutly stitched seams. 
tons sewed on to stay. 

Topkis is exactly the kind of 
a Union Suit you have been 
hoping someone would come 
along and make for you. And 
it is the kind of money’s worth 
you hardly expected to get. 


But- 


Your dealer will tell you the 
Topkis Men’s Athletic Union 
Suit is worth more than One 
Dollar—but no good dealer will 
charge more. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 75c 
agarment; 75c for Boys’ Union 
Suits, Girls’ Bloomer Union Suits, 
and Children’s Waist Union 
Suits. Men’s Union Suits in 


Canada, $1.50. 


Look for the Topkis Label. 


Write for free booklet on underwear economy. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


350 Broadway, New York City 


General Sales Offices: 


Athletic 


Underwear 
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In these two expressions lie the germ of 
a large portion of the protest, as I found it, 
against the existing order of things. To 
them may be added a third provocation 
that does not always come within the ken 
of the average man. I refer to the two new 
and costly industries, so to speak, that have 
sprung up as a direct result of the jungle of 
well-nigh inexplicable detail into which the 
Government plunges the taxpayer. They 
are the expert tax accountant and the tax 
lawyer. Because of the universal interest 
in these phases it may be well for me to re- 
produce the statement that was prepared 
for me by a distinguished New York 
lawyer. It is: 

““Since the enactment of the first income- 
tax law in 1918, down to the present time, 
each succeeding year has been marked by 
a new form for an income-tax return, a re- 
sult partly due to changes and modification 
in the law itself, and partly due to changes 
in the regulations promulgated by the 
Internal Revenue office. The difficulties 
that confront the taxpayer in the prepara- 
tion of his return involve serious questions 
of law as well as facts. The honest tax- 
payer is compelled to resort to legal advice 
and to certified accountants who have be- 
come experts and specialists in preparing 
income-tax returns, in order to avoid seri- 
ous mistakes and possible penalties. His 
burden of taxation is therefore increased by 
the expense of preparation of his return.” 


The Burden on Manufacture 


“The dishonest taxpayer hurdles these 
difficulties by suppressing the facts. The 
Government itself recognizes the embar- 
rassment imposed upon the citizens by au- 
thorizing the free services of its inspectors 
to those who are unable to prepare their 
income-tax reports. Few if any of the sub- 
stantial taxpayers take advantage of this 
service, as there is a distinct disinclination 
on the part of many people to disclose their 
private affairs to complete strangers. 

“These circumstances have created what 
is practically a new profession, composed to 
a large extent of men who were formerly in 
various positions in the income-tax service 
and who offer their services to the public 
not only on the basis of their supposedly 
expert knowledge of the income-tax law 
but also of the numberless rules, regula- 
tions and decisions of the income-tax 
bureau. 

“The preparation of the return is, how- 
ever, the smallest of the burdens to which 
the taxpayer is subjected by reason of the 
intricacies and difficulties of the adminis- 
tration of the income-tax law. Within a 
period of from two to five years after his 
return has been filed a field agent of the 
Collector of Internal Revenue in the dis- 
trict in which the taxpayer has filed his 
return examines the taxpayer’s return. 
Where books are kept this involves a care- 
ful examination of the books of account, 
and a comparison of findings of income 
actually received as shown by the books, 
with the return filed. The field agent has 
conferences with the taxpayer wherever 
there is any question of doubt and makes 
his report to the income-tax unit of the 
Treasury Department. As a general rule, 
the field agent exercises his functions with 
skill and with an honest effort to make a 
proper report.” 

Now let me show how the increasing 
burden of taxation affects economic life 
and increases the cost of production. I 
shall employ the analysis made by the 
National Industrial Conference Board of 
the mass of statistics gathered by the 
Census of Manufacturers in 1914, and 
again in 1919, relating to the principal 
items of expenditure in various industries, 
which shows that taxes are bearing more 
heavily upon manufacture everywhere. 

The big fact to be emphasized is that 
between 1914 and 1919—and the relativity 
since 1919 has not changed perceptibly— 
tax expenditures have outstripped all 
others proportionately. Where wage costs 
have increased 158 per cent, the tax outlay 
has advanced 371 per cent—Federal taxes 
form 86 per cent of the total amount— 
while the ratio of taxes to total expendi- 
tures more than doubled. Putting it in 
another way, the tax burden has increased 
from 6 per cent of the national income to 
17 per cent. At the same time, the propor- 
tion spent for miscellaneous items declined 
about one-sixth. What is the result? Sim- 
ply this: 

“Taxation is sterilizing business initia- 
tive. On the presumption that it is not a 
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| “It certainly pays to 
lumber with Pierce-Arrow Trucks” 


EDWARD HINES LUMBER CO. 


fourteen Pierce-Arrow Trucks, 

ice been in operation since July, 
Myrites the Edward Hines Lumber 
mary, the largest retail lumber deal- 
world. “Day after day, through- 
ui period, they have been put to 
ly hard usage. Yet, not one of 
Jas ever shown the need for a 
lee overhauling. This certainly is 
scable record, when you consider 
ofservice the trucks must under- 
ir business ....We are using a 
our-wheel trailer behind each 
his greatly increases the pay load 
3 delivery costs. We frequently 
ag hauls to make. The speed of 
ece-Arrow enables us to handle 
ysiness very satisfactorily. We 
ciick deliveries over a wide terri- 
[.e gasoline, tire and oil mileage on 
» tucks has been consistently high, 
1 ning expenses consequently low 
tertainly pays to haul lumber with 
Arrow Trucks.” 


He what you want to haul, or where you 
saul it, we can give you definite figures 
t:-Arrow performance under your par- 
¢nditions. Let us show you how much 
“nomical, and how much more profit- 
€ce-Arrow Trucks are in your business. 


ERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, New York 


Chassis Prices 
| 2 —2'% ton, $3300 
| 2Y%—3 ton, 3500 
3Y%.—4 ton, 4600 
4 -—5 ton, 4700 
5 -—6 ton, 5100 
6 —7'Z ton, 5200 

f.o. b. Buffalo 


Prices in Canada upon 
application 


HEAVY DUTY MOTORTRUCKS 
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What a difference 


after you have a Virtuolo! 


NGS i i SC eI RDS BO eR Het RIN! st Ses 


Home atmosphere changes al new ase 


EVER until we got a Virtuolo, 4 


say many people, ‘‘did 


we really have music in our home.” 


The Virtuolo actually liberates an atmosphere of music for- 
merly unexpressed. No longer needa piano be silent and merely 
represent what might be music if there were someone to play it. 


Classical, popular, dance, all your favorite music—you can 
have it at any time and played at its best. 


Mallet & Daves 


VIRTU OG 


The World’s FinestePlayer Piano 


Pianos famous since 1839 


The Virtuolo is a product of the great 
Hallet & Davis factories, builders of 
pianos noted for quality for 84 years, 
endorsed by the immortal Franz Liszt 
and a host of other illustrious artists and 
awarded highest medals of honor at 
leading expositions. 


Years of effort and a fortune have 
been devoted to achieving this supreme 
player piano. And now, thanks to its 
great success and nation-wide sale, the 
prices are lowered so that every home 
can own a Virtuolo. 


Easiest to play 
The present-day Virtuolo is simplicity 


itself and yet is played with all the life 
and expression of a master pianist. 


Thousands of Virtuolos are bringing 
added joy in homesthroughout the land. 
Many people have bought after the 
most careful comparisons and all agree 
that the Virtuolo is unsurpassed in im- 
provements and advancements. 


Visit your Virtuolo dealer 
Until you hear and play the Virtuolo 
you cannot know what your home is 
lacking. 


Your Virtuolo dealer will be pleased 
to give you a complete demonstration. 
If you wish his name write us and we’ Il 
send it together with the Virtuolo book. 


Virtuolo in five models 


Hallet & Davis, $685—$750 


Conway, $575—$595 Lexington, $495 


The same prices everywhere 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


BOSTON : 
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(Continued from Page 138) 
the greatest of New York trust companies, 
who himself rose from messenger to mag- 
nate. He said: 

“Under the existing procedure no young 
man who begins life without resources save 
those contained within himself can ever 
expect to get rich, as we know wealth in the 
United States. He can acquire a compe- 
tence, to be sure; but should he, by the 
exercise of his wits or otherwise, make a 
quick stake, he cannot expand it, because 
the Government immediately takes the 
best portion of it. The natural result is that 
he says to himself: ‘What is the good of 
making money if I am not allowed to keep 
it?’ Taxation should equitably take its 
toll of the rich, but its exaction must not 
deaden ambition in the minds of the youth 
of the land. The inequitable system now in 
operation makes for social and economic 
wrong.” 

Practically every grievance against the 
prevailing system grows out of the wide- 
spread opinion that the burden of taxes is 
unequally distributed. One of the chief 
causes for this inequality is the tax-exempt 
security, which has aided and abetted the 
public-debt mania and led to an orgy of 
extravagance. For every one person who 
favored the tax-exempt bond I found fifty 
opposed to it. I believe that this is a con- 
servative estimate of the opinion in the 
United States. 

The -tax-exempt bond is not only de- 
plored but condemned. I heard it referred 
to as an assassin of business and as a menace 
to prosperity. Evasion is always a costly 
business in the end, because, as a Western 
senator put it, “Whenever a taxpayer, 
legally or otherwise, dodges paying his full 
share, someone else has to pay it for him.” 

The violent agitation for the elimination 
of the tax-exempt security, and the fact 
that the Lower House of Congress voted for 
the ban on it at the last session, has made 
most people familiar with the issues in- 
volved. Since the matter so vitally affects 
the larger economic integrity of the coun- 
tryst might be wise to summarize, in 
passing, just what the man in the street 
thinks of this particular kind of exemption. 
Whether in Boston, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco or New Orleans, you get this 
point of view: 

“The tax-exempt security is a piece of 
special privilege framed in the interest of 
the rich tax dodger and the politician. It 
drives money out of profitable and produc- 
tive enterprise into relatively unproductive 
and unprofitable channels. Furthermore, 
it increases the burden upon fixed income 
and general business, because the Govern- 
ment is deprived of its legitimate returns 
from large incomes.”’ 


After Us the Deluge 


“The effect is to promote the indis- 
criminate issuance of tax-exempt securities 
by the various tax-levying bodies through- 
out the United States. These not only 
include the regularly constituted state, 
county and municipal bodies but also em- 
brace many special districts, which appro- 
priate the public funds at will far beyond 
the real or immediate need of the commu- 
nities. Political and not economic ends are 
served. The objective is often a needless 
improvement in the shape of a stadium, 
a swimming pool, and not infrequently a 
costly experiment in public ownership. As 
a consequence, the burden of local taxation 
is constantly increasing. No cognizance is 
taken of the fact that there must be a costly 
reckoning at some future time. Like the 
theory of the French king who said, ‘ After 
us the deluge,’ the idea that animates 
present-day waste is that posterity will 
pay.” 

So much for the general attitude. A 
specific but characteristic comment was 
made for me by the head of one of the 
greatest American financial institutions, 
who said: 

““Tax-exempt securities place the burden 
of taxation squarely upon the doer and 
subsidize the nonproducer. They put a 
premium on inertia. They are likewise 
creating a plutocracy of inherited wealth 
that foments class feeling. The whole sys- 
tem is grossly unfair and unjust. 

“T am not exaggerating when I say that 
the United States Treasury is losing more 
than $300,000,000 a year of income-tax 
revenue because so many bonds are tax- 
exempt. The whole effect is to dry up the 
sources of Federal taxation and to encour- 
age extravagant expenditures by states and 
municipalities, 
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HE superior excellence 

of the Auto-Lite System 
is conclusively shown by the 
fact that between 40 and 50 
percent of all electrically 
equipped motor vehicles (ex- 
cluding Fords) are equipped 
with Auto-Lite. 


Public confidence in the 
ability and reliability of the 


Offices and Works: 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
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Auto-Lite System results from 
the years of satisfactory experi- 
ence of millions of car owners 
all over the world. 


Could Auto-Lite be the larg- 
est builderof electrical systems 
unless the car owners received 
maximum service and long 
life with minimum service at- 
tention? 


Detroit Sales Office : 
1309 KRESGE BLDG. 
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“Six year old, hey? TI’ll give ye ten 
bumps for every year, and ten to grow on, 
sissy.’ 

Muth-ar!”’ 
“Muth-ar!’’ 

Now Barbara, though they were no 
longer classmates, loved and admired 
Tom, in part for his chubby good nature, 
in part because as a mathematician he 
always chanted, ‘‘One plus | one eagles two; 
one plus two eagles three.’’ Only a noble 
mind, Barbara felt, would have birds of 
freedom soaring init. She did not think of 
that now. She thought of nothing what- 
ever, but in sudden fury acted. Among 
the trampled chickweed underfoot lay a 
cedar hockey stick which some boy had 
dropped in the snow last winter. Barbara 
caught it up. 

“Let him go!” she cried. 

Ransom only turned his face, grinned at 
her and went on bumping. 

“T’ll take you next!” he declared. “I 
kin lick anybody in this old school!” 

The cloud of witnesses daunted her. She 
saw their faces through a mist, none seem- 
ing friendly, all savage and intent, a horri- 
ble public throng drawn up against her. 
A sick, dreamlike feeling enveloped and 
overpowered her. Next moment she had 
cut through it, done the deed. 

Whack went the good cedar crook on 
Ransom’s head, right on the tuft of his 
double crown. He fell. Tom ran squealing 
among the bystanders. 

“There!”’ said Barbara. 

She dropped her cudgel in dismay and 
was about to flee, for the sick, dreamlike 
mist returned. Then she saw Ransom’s 
face,. down on the chickweed, wearing the 
same pallor and sidelong doubt that it had 
worn when Apollyon roared and cast mul- 
lein darts, long ago. Barbara’s heart rose. 
A wave of enlightenment swept through her. 
He was frightened. She had beaten him. 

“You get up,’ she said, “and I’ll lick 
you myself!” 

Ransom wet his lips, but did not accept 
the invitation. 

“The way Andrew Pagan spanked you,” 
said Barbara, “for setting your father’s 
barn afire like a fool!” 

Just then the last bell came clanking to 
the door and rang. As their group scat- 
tered, gathering books and slates from the 
ground, trooping together again, falling 
into double line, Barbara could hear whis- 
pers. 

“‘ Ain’t she a spitfire, though?” 

“Good on her head.” 

“That Ranse Hill ain’t no great. I never 
thought he 

The buzzing died as they marched in- 
doors. For a while Barbara’s hands trem- 
bled over her work. At recess that morning 
no one said much, yet it was plain that 
Ransom’s star had set. A youngster who 
never before had looked at her cried that 
Barbara could outrun them all; and upon 
this, by acclamation, their hands pulled 
her into fame, into her enemy’s old place of 
pride, forth to stand alone as It, first turn, 
in the rush of Pom-Pom-Pinney-Oh. 

Apple blossoms, turning old trees young 
with loveliness, whitened the farmyards 
along the river, sweetened the warm air, 
held bees at noon and singing birds at dawn, 
then snowed away and vanished. The end 
of school drew near, casting brightness be- 
fore it, the radiance and thrill of rehearsal 
for public-examination day. Dazzling re- 
wards came in a shower. On the front 
blackboard, below the clock, appeared 
overnight in colored letters: 


THE ROLL OF HONOR 
FIRST 
NEITHER ABSENT Nor TARDY 


bleated the lost victim. 


BARBARA VANNES 
THOMAS GRELBE, JR. 


In bed afterward, Barbara thought of 
these amazing words, and wondered if 
Abou ben Adhem’s angel might not have 
written them. So much bliss could not be 
on earth. And more came, for next day she 
was called on to stand up, set free from all 
other tasks, led to the rear blackboard, and 
left there a chosen one to draw the map of 
Europe, not with plain mortal chalk, but 
with all the colors of the rainbow. 

Sixteen hours of loving toil went into 
this map. Dread haunted her that she 
might die before it was finished. Each 
river as a wriggling blue worm, the coasts 
wavy with parallel lines, red stars for cap- 
ital cities, mountain chains like orange- 
brown caterpillars, all grew under her hand 
in a three-foot-by-four heaven of pleasure. 
The teacher herself, Miss Yarrow, approved 
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the work and wrote the artist’s name on 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

It was done; she had lived to carry it 
through; and that night Barbara, lying at 
rest under her patchwork quilt, with closed 
eyes, could see the great work glow in the 
darkness, complete, and with open eyes the 
long northern twilight fade on her slant 
ceiling. That light would never go. To- 
morrow would never come. She could not 
sleep for the beating of her heart and for 
shivers of expectation. 

“We cast four anchors out of the stern,” 
she repeated, ‘‘and wished for the day.” 

She thought the words were yet on her 
tongue when, behold, here were dawn, bird 
song in the elms and the western ridges 
bright above a world of clear shadow melt- 
ing from brown to green. There was not to 
be a cloud on this festival. Barbara was 
dressed and out, had started the kitchen 
fire, given Bose his breakfast, fed the other 
creatures, laid the table and done the 
cooking, before the sun came up or her 
elders came down. She could hardly waste 
time in eating, and was rebuked. 

“Take your victuals!’’ commanded Jen 
Savory. ‘Don’t be journey-proud!”’ 

When housework was done, Barbara set 
off, changed into Sunday dress, carrying 
her best boots in her hand. High tide filled 
the river with celestial blue on which danced 
innumerable flakes of sunshine, and filled 
the morning with breaths of salt sea air 
tempered by balsam. Downhill, behind 
trees, a hidden tugboat puffed, calling an 
echo as of padded blows from evergreen 
crags across the water. A string of schoon- 
ers, their towrope invisible, their masts 
bare of canvas, went gliding downstream 
like birds that swam with folded wings. 
They and Barbara and the echoes were the 
only moving things, except a small, dark 
figure mounting the road toward Boxberry 
Hill. As this last drew out of sight, where 
the church upheld its peaked white cap in 
the firs, Barbara knew it, by its gait, for 
Ransom. Nowadays it did not blacken the 
road. She could walk free in the open. 

This morning the little bare yellow box 
of a schoolhouse, in its second-growth 
clearing by the roadside, appeared a temple 
of delight. Four or five early comers, all 
shy in their best clothes, greeted her. The 
door was not yet open. They waited to- 
gether. 

“Boys-o, wa’n’t I scairt to death ’twould 
rain!’ sighed one. 

“‘So’s I,”’ confessed another. 

They found no words for their emotion; 
but presently another voice cried high and 
shrill, ‘‘I hear w’eels! The crowd’s be- 
ginnin’ to come!”’ 

A moment later the door opened, and 
Miss Yarrow, or a glorified likeness of her 
in colored muslin, stood looking out. 

“Barbara,” she called, and beckoned, 
“come here!” 

Miss Yarrow was a thin, quiet gentle- 
woman with gray hair and rather sad eyes. 
Today her cheeks were flushed, almost 
pink and pretty, Barbara thought; or 
maybe it was the colored muslin and the 
flowers that she wore. Theschoolroom, too, 
was ineffable with flowers and ferns. Miss 
Yarrow closed the door and bolted it. 

“T’m very sorry, my dear,” she began. 
“But you mustn’t take it too hard. You 
won’t, will you?” 

There was pity in her look. Barbara 
stared. 

“‘My father?’”’ she whispered. ‘Is my 
father dead?”’ 

“No, no, dear!” The lady smiled. 
“Nothing so bad as that. Only 

Her eyes glanced across the room. Bar- 
bara’s followed the glance, and saw. 

“‘Oh!”’ she moaned. “Oh! It is! 
as bad!”’ 

There, under the ferns and flowers, was 
her map of Europe, ruined. Some hand, 
beginning at Cape Finisterre, had smeared 
a wide semicircle, erasing the heart of 


It is 


France and all down through Italy to the. 


Adriatic. 

“Y’m dreadfully sorry, too,’’ said Miss 
Yarrow. “I can’t think who would do 
such a thing. Can you?” 

There was no reply to her question. A 
sound of horses’ hoofs and wagon wheels, 
cheerful voices hailing one another, told 
that the crowd was gathering without. 
Miss Yarrow saw two great tears roll down 
the child’s white face. 

“Now never mind it, dear. I will tell 
them all 

Suddenly the white face burned red. 

“Give me the crayons!” cried Barbara. 
“Quick!” 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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exorbitant or confiscatory tax upon large | 


ones,” 

What is the way out of this tangle of tax- 
ation? The moment you enter the domain 
of remedies you run afoul of the crank. 
Every pressing problem has its quota of 
cures, but taxation leads all the rest. By 
common consent no complicated formula 
will provide the panacea. It must be 
simple, cheap and equitable. 

After a canvass covering practically the 
whole of the United States, it is evident 
that the overwhelming sentiment of the 
people is for a sales, or turnover, tax. I 
found that nearly everybody seems to favor 
this form of revenue as asubstitute for the 
costly and irritating system now in vogue. 
It is the one painless tax. Such a form of 
taxation is no untried experiment. It is in 
operation in Canada, the Philippines and 
in various European countries, including 
even France, where the very mention of tax 
is like a doom note to the average citizen. 

There is neither space nor occasion to 
enter into any elaborate discussion of the 
sales, or turnover, tax. One fundamental 
virtue of it must be pointed out because of 
its far-reaching importance. Let me quote 
an eminent American business leader who 
formulated it in this simple manner: 

“One of the many objections to the pres- 
ent complicated system of taxation is that 
it penalizes thrift. The young man today 
has no incentive to accumulate money be- 
cause he is taxed on what he saves. The 
larger and more practical plan would be to 
put a premium on saving and tax what he 
spends. 

“By this process he would have the in- 
centive tosave money. At thesame time a 
brake would be put on useless expenditure. 
This is why I favor a sales tax.” 


Sentiment for a Turnover Tax 


Another basic contention was made by 
an outstanding citizen of Kansas City who 
has immense business interests in the Mid- 
dle West. He said: 

“Unfortunately the taxation problem 
has two aspects, the real and the political. 
The political aspect is the possibility of 
making the appeal to take the taxes off the 
poor man and put them on the rich man by 
levying high surtaxes on the large incomes. 
This sounds plausible, and the politicians 
from this part of the country have sought 
to ride into popularity by exploiting the 
issue. 

“Tn reality we believe this system is 
simply putting up the cost of living un- 
necessarily and holding back the progress 
of business. You cannot center taxation 
on the country’s investment fund without 
reducing the supply of goods and so putting 
up prices. Every business man is under the 
constant incentive to load his selling prices 
to the limit to take care of an indefinitely 
heavy tax. 

“We believe a moderate turnover tax 
would yield the revenue without disorgan- 
izing business. It would be definite in 
amount and would not increase the cost of 
living to anything like the extent of the 
present system. The present income sur- 
taxes put the penalty only on the produc- 
ing income or income derived from an 
active business. Those whose capital is 
invested in securities can exchange their 
securities for tax-free securities and escape 
the tax, while the man giving employment 
to many people has to pay or sell his busi- 

e ” 


Ss. 

Whether the tax is on sales and paid by 
the consumer at the rate of 1 per cent for 
the gross amount, or whether it is a 2 per 
cent tax, or higher, paid by the manufac- 
turer, carrier or dealer on his turnover of 
sales, is a technicality. What the rank and 
file of the American people seem to want is 
this form of tax, which will distribute the 
burden on that basis of equality which 
should be the first and foremost principle 
of all taxation. 

A sales, or turnover, tax would more 
clearly meet popular demand than any 
other, because of the following reasons, 
which are a composite of the almost endless 
number that I gathered: 

“A sales, or turnover, tax is fair; it dis- 
tributes the load equally, and the collection 
is easy and simple. At the present time it 
is estimated that the cost of collecting the 
income tax, including administration of the 
internal-revenue department and the ex- 
pense to the individual taxpayer, is more 
than $125,000,000. All this would be elim- 
inated by a simple and inexpensive process 
of bookkeeping. 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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Any investment 

worth making 

is worth discussing 
with your home banker 


i v6 OST every man has wished 
B | he could see into the future 
f a proposed investment. 


Nobody claims the gift of proph- 
ecy these days—probably least of 
all your home town banker. 


But—the banker has an uncanny 
way of poking into an investment 
—of putting his finger on the weak 
spot. Give him a chance and he'll 
point it out to you. Letting you 
reach your own decision. 


If an investment is worth con- 
sidering, it is worth talking to your 
banker about—stocks, bonds, a new 
factory or another slice of farm land. 


His experience with many indus- 
tries gives him a broad understand- 
ing of conditions. Make it a point 
to talk things over with your home 
banker. Whether itisinvestments or 
your own business, he’ll be helpful. 


Not the least of his services is 
his ability to execute your per- 
sonal and commercial banking 
business in New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1822 
“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS. OF THE STATE” 
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VISORY BOARD will gladly con- 
sult with any manufacturer 
facing a paint or finishing 
problem and render recom- 
mendations without obligation. 
Booklet on request. 
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HE sun will blister ordinary house paint. And once blistered, 
paint loses its protective quality—decay gets in its deadly work 
property deteriorates both in beauty and in actual value. 
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iat’s why it is so much cheaper and so much more satisfactory to 
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5 aint of known quality and proved endurance. 
is on Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint. Itlasts longer and serves better. SS 
sals the surface with a hardy, durable, elastic film that withstands 
: her extremes. It is non-porous, too—proof against moisture. 
‘aother important point is this—each gallon of Patton’s Sun-Proof PITCAIRN WATERSPAR VARNISH 
furniture and woodwork—and 
ijt Covers an unusually large surface. So you have another source one that's absolutely waterbroaf 
2onomy. most exacting decorators. 
f tton’s Sun-Proof: Paint is one of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
yIpany’s products—each of which is known for high quality 
(perfect service. No matter what you need in the way of glass, 
yeand varnish, you can find among the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
D, ys products something to meet your requirements exactly. 
didled by quality dealers everywhere. 
ay 
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l7member that a good brush is as essential as good paint. 
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16 attractive colors. 
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SPUR TIE 
Four-in-Hand 
All tied for you—no 
wrinkles—slip on and off 
with ease —all for $1.00. 
Sold by dealers who han- 
dle the Spur Tie Bow. 


hf 
| BULLDOG 


Pat. June 13,1922 


+ 
& SUSPENDERS " 
{ 75¢ & UP { 
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A BOW—-WHY NOT? 


HE bow’s the thing this season. 

And the Spur Bow will be your 

choice. No fussing or fretting. 
No guesswork—no failure. It always 
looks just right. Has the touch of style 
that “sets” a fellow up. 


ALL TIED FOR YOU 


—by hand, better than you’d tie yourself. The 
cost? No more than ordinary bows—or less, 
50c each—two for $1.00. You can’t find more 
neckwear value for your money — anywhere! 
Ask for it by name at your dealer’s. And add 
—“the tie that saves your disposition.” That’s 
the “countersign” that brings results. 

Accept no substitution for the Spur Bow. Others imitate 
but do not equal. The Spur Bow has exclusive features. 


Insist on the genuine. The name ‘‘Spur”’ is plainly stamped 
on every tie. 


If your dealer will not supply you send $1.00 for two; 
soc for one; specifying size (large or small), color 
preference and whether elastic band or slip-on-grip. 
LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR ON THE TIE 
HEWES & POTTER walter eS 
Boston, Mass. 120 Battery Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Pat. Feb. 3,1903 


BULLDOG 
GARTERS 
SO 


BULL-DOG 


Reg. U.S.Pat. Off 


| of a given article. 
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(Continued from Page 141) 

“Moreover, a system of sales tax, for 
example, would stop capital from hiding in 
tax-exempt securities, and at the same time 
relieve the taxpayer from inquisitorial in- 
vestigation. Tax experts would no longer 
be required and the highly necessary flow 
of liquid capital for new enterprise would 
be accelerated rather than impeded. As a 
result, business thrift would be encouraged 
and the wastage on excessive salaries and ex- 


| travagances, now charged off against taxes, 


eliminated. 

“Finally, a sales, or turnover, tax is 
based on sound democratic principles and 
would spread the tax payment so equitably 
that taxpaying, instead of being a nuisance 
to be evaded in every possible way, would 
become a natural part of economic life. It 
would remove the present so-called class 
distinction, because everybody would be a 
taxpayer.” 

Of course, there is a case against the sales 
tax on the ground that it would not alto- 
gether effect an equitable distribution of 
the tax burden. As one opponent stated: 

“Many salaried workers are compelled to 
spend practically all their income for the 
ordinary necessities of life. An individual 
with a large income might spend only a 
relative portion of it for the necessities of 
life, and have a substantial surplus. Under 
the sales tax the latter would not be paying 
taxes in proportion to his ability to pay.” 

Another argument against it concerns 
the application to industry, and was made 
for me by a tax expert as follows: 

“A serious administrative problem arises 
in applying the sales tax to integrated and 
nonintegrated concerns. A completely in- 
tegrated company would presumably pay 
sales tax only upon its ultimate product and 
not upon each of the various stages in manu- 
facture. The nonintegrated concern might 
buy raw materials or partly fabricated 
products and pay sales tax on these ma- 
terials and also upon the finished product. 
In some enterprises there are fifty or sixty 
different stages in the ultimate production 
If all these various 
stages in manufacture were conducted by 
only one company it would pay only one 
sales tax upon the ultimate product. The 
nonintegrated concern might pay ten or 
even more sales taxes upon the raw materi- 
als and partly finished products used.” 


A Cynic on Taxation 


Whatever revision of the taxation sys- 
tem is made, be it with sales tax, further 
reduction of the surtax, elimination of tax- 
exempt securities, or otherwise, no definite 
progress can be registered until our whole 
scheme of Federal revenue and expendi- 
ture is put on a really economic basis. Ina 
scientific budget, which is not a campaign 
document, lies the real hope of the tax- 
payer. This point of view was aptly inter- 
preted by a shrewd Washington observer, 
who said: 

“In this country we appropriate money 
recklessly and then think about raising the 
funds afterwards. No private business 
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"HE dealer who sells you your Spur Ties will show you Bull-Dog 

Suspenders and Garters, guaranteed 365 days’ wear—Vestoff Sus- 
penders worn out of sight ’neath the shirt and Bull-Dog Belts noted for 
their style and value. Write for style booklet on all Bull-Dog Products 
and the Spur Tie — Bow and Four-in-Hand. 


Me 


BULL-DOG BELTS *122&UP. THE BUCKLE THAT WILL NOT SLIP 


COPYRIGHT BY ASAHEL CURTIS, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. COURTESY RAINIER NATIONAL PARK COMPANY, TACOMA, 
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PEAK OF ENGLAND 


(Continued from Page 4) 


production, prices, profits, the nationaliza- 
tion of mines and the effect of the Ruhr 
occupation upon British industry. There 
is nothing remarkable in this scene until 
the participants are identified. One is a 
private capitalist, very attentive. One 
represents that hereditary proprietorship 
in the natural resource of coal that labor 
abhors and is resolved to destroy. One 
represents a middle-class line that has 
worked coal mines for three generations. 
He is most of the time bored, but rises 
vehemently to the discussion at unexpected 
points. One whom the others call Bob is 
the highest-priced managing director in the 
coal industry; he rose to that eminence 
from the status of laborer at the coal face. 


Talking it Out 


And the one whom they all call Frank is 
secretary of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, son of a miner, who in the 
last great struggle between mine workers 
and mine operators carried public opinion 
against the operators, the capitalists, the 
hereditary proprietors, all three, in an open 
hearing on the facts, and brought about a 
settlement, now under trial, whichis thought 
to be the most important large-scale experi- 
ment taking place in the world between 
capital and labor. He believes doggedly 
in government ownership and operation of 
the mines; every other man at table thinks 
that would be a calamity. They argue and 
get excited, but the heat is all intellectual. 
The one representing the middle-class line 
becomes exceedingly bored and changes 
the subject to ask the secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation what he would do with 
a boy of sixteen who wished to break school 
and go into the pit, having the love of the 
mine in his blood. The secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation would keep that boy at 
school; and being challenged for his reasons, 
he holds as doggedly for the value of higher 
education as he had been holding for the 
ee ag of mines—against the whole 

eld. 

“Tt’s an academic question,’ says the 
father who asked it, making a gesture as 
if to throw a bottle at the labor leader. 
“‘Between you fellows on one side and the 
government, with its excess-profits tax, on 
the other, a mine owner won’t be able much 
longer to keep his boy at school.’ 

The Secretary of the Miners’ Federation 
grins. 

“Your people, Frank, ought to be jolly 
well pleased with the wages they will get 
this year,” says the high-priced managing 
director. 

“Now listen, Bob,”’ says the labor leader. 
“T’ll lay you a sovereign miners’ wages 
won’t rise this year. I'll tell you why. 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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Enjoy walking— 


Wear the shoe wtth a real chassis! 


Ve SS 
es 
MOE witH THE REAL 


UT on a pair of the shoes with a real ‘“‘chassis,”’ pick out a 

good roadway—then throw yourself into high gear! You'll 
get a new idea of how enjoyable walking can be. You'll get a new 
thrill—a thousand new thrills! You'll feel young again; you'll 
want to run, and jump, and climb! 


Wonderful result to get from a shoe—but the cause is simple. 
The Arch Preserver Shoe provides a correct foundation for the 
weight-carrying structure of the foot, along the outer side of the 
bottom from heel to ball. This prevents sagging and straining of 
the foot arch—keeps the foot vigorous and youthful. 


Just to look at the Arch Preserver Shoe you’d say it was just like 
any high-grade, smartly designed shoe. Yet the difference is 
there—in the ‘‘chassis.”” There is a concealed, built-in, anchored 
bridge, which gives exactly the kind of walking base Nature 
planned the foot to have. 


Enjoy walking! A real pleasure—a boon to health! A help in 
business! It is within your reach right now. The Arch Preserver 
Shoe offers all that good regular shoes offer—and so much more. 
Surely, you will try it. 


Send for booklet, ‘‘A Man and His Feet”’ 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC., Dept. S-5, Rockland, Mass. 
Makers of the ‘Just Wright" Men's Fine Shoes since 1876 


(The Talbot Shoe Co., St. Thomas, Ont., are licensed 
by us to make men’s Arch Preserver Shoes for Canada) 


TRADE HARK BE PAT OFFICE 


with E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass., for the making of men’s 


This Trade-Markisfound onthesole 
and lining of every genuine Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. There are seven patents and boys’ shoes, and with The Selby 
embodied in Arch Preserver Shoe Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, for the 
construction. These are vested solely “keeps tHe Foot weLt: Making of women’s and misses’ shoes. 
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You’ve had one side of the story from the truck salesman. 
iu want the other side, too; and to get it, go around by the alley 
ithe rear, and talk with the men in the shop at lunch hour. 


The man in overalls has first-hand knowledge of parts and 
sir performance. 


e can tell you whether the construction of an axle is simple 
ycomplicated; how many working parts it has; and how they 
yk after 80,000 miles. 


3) 


e can tell you how often—or seldom—it’s necessary to over- 
ul this or that axle and whether it’s hard or easy to adjust, 
d lubricate it. 


And those are the things you want to know about your truck, 
(cause maintenance cost and continuous operating efficiency 
pend largely on the quality, design and accessibility of the 
mjor working parts. 


‘And there are no men to whom we more confidently refer 
G for Timken Axle reputation than these men who know— 
I: fleet mechanics, the garage men and workers in the Service 
partments of the truck dealers. Ask them. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Sole Representatives in the British Isles: AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS CO., 3, Berners Street, London, W. I. 
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During warm summer days Florsheim Low Shoes 
give satisfying comfort. No gapping at the ankle— 
no slipping at the heel—cool because Skeleton Lined. 


Most Styles $10 
Look for Name in Shoe 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers + CHICAGO 


Style M-117 


There is no “red tape” about the Westinghouse 
insured-service plan. Under it your Westing- 
house Standard Battery is kept in highest 
serviceable condition for eighteen months— 
without cost to you beyond the purchase price. 
Not only that; any Westinghouse Battery Ser- 
vice Station is at your command for the ful- 
filment of this guarantee, regardless of where 
the battery was purchased. Service everywhere. 


The more moderately priced Westinghouse Special 
and the still lower priced Wubco Special also carry 
the Westinghouse guarantee, but for proportionately 
shorter periods. There’s a Westinghouse Battery for 
every car and purse. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO. 


Swissvale, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 145) 
Or I'll leave the sovereign off until I’ ve 
told you why, and then lay it if you like.” 

Thereupon he proceeds to discuss, not 
wages directly, but profits, since under the 
settlement wages are mathematically de- 
termined by profits. And there at one 
table sit a capitalist, a hereditary owner of 
coal lands, a mine operator and a manag- 
ing director, attending closely while a labor 
leader, who is their political enemy, reasons 
at length upon the facts to show what the 
profits of the mining industry will be for 
the passing year. 

His knowledge is as great as theirs, his 
imagination is greater, and labor is the 
Czsar to whom. due things shall be ren- 
dered. The point is that everyone accepts 
the situation. 

“You look surprised,”’ says the managing 
director afterward to an American who had 
been present in the réle of guest. 

“You are all of one piece,” says the 
American. ‘‘That’s what I’ve been think- 
ing. The miner at the coal face, the mine 
operator, the managing director, the lord 
with his royalties, the labor leader, radical, 
liberal, tory—they are all one kind of peo- 
ple. You can sit down together and talk 
the same language.” 

““We’ve got to,” he answers. “‘We dis- 
agree, but we’re honest in what we think; 
and everybody may be wrong. We can 
trust each other. Frank, there—you can’t 
budge him. All the more you can trust 
him. If you should see us in action when 
there’s trouble, each side fighting with all 
it’s got, you couldn’t imagine we had ever 
passed a literary evening like this. You’ve 
had a look back of the scenes. It’s a fight 
still. That’s always understood. But 
what’s the good of being ugly about it? 
Pao end you’ve got to take the coal as 
it lies.” 


The Power of Accommodation 


The ultimate truth about people exists 
in their contradictions. This taking of the 
coal as it lies and not being ugly about it 
is in pure essence British; and the contra- 


| diction is that a people so notoriously rigid 


in habit and custom have yet—have al- 
ways had—a power of accommodation that 
is unique. They accept circumstances and 
follow the natural seam. There is the story 
from India of the Englishman who, having 
tossed his bag into the first-class compart- 
ment of a railway carriage, found a native 
asleep within and ordered him out. 

The native, not stirring, answered, “‘I’ll 
knock your damn head off.” 

The Englishman said, ‘‘I beg your par- 
don. I didn’t know you were that kind of 
person.” 

With that he took up his bag and wended 


| on. What he had suddenly faced was the 


embodiment of a momentous fact—the fact 
that there begins to be a native in India 
who knows how to assert his rights in good 
fighting fashion. 

“Yes, quite,’ says the Englishman 
calmly, without prejudice or rancor, and 
the fact itself is much less momentous than 
it was a moment before. 

Imagine what a Prussian would have 
done in the same case! 

This British power of accommodation is 
both little and large. It postpones in- 
definitely the overt solution. It explains 
what now is taking place in England be- 
tween capital and labor. 

In the Middle Ages English artisans 
were combined in guilds. They decreed the 
length of the working day, which was eight 
hours; they fixed wages, avoided pauper- 
ism and exercised great power. They prob- 
ably abused this power. At any rate, in 
the fourteenth century, after the Black 
Death had made labor very scarce and 
dear, their demands excited the wrath of 
Parliament, and a bitter struggle began 
between labor on one side and the barons, 
prelates, landowners, employers and capi- 
talists on the other. Labor lost and was for 
more than three centuries prostrate. Wages 
were fixed by law, and fixed very low. It 
was a felony for workmen to combine. At 
the beginning of the industrial era in the 
nineteenth century trades unions were still 
legally proscribed. The founders of that 
school of political economy whose precepts 
still hold in British industry discovered 
labor in that status and left it there. 

Under Gladstone, in 1870, trades unions 
were legalized, the ballot act was passed 
and the estate of labor began to rise. Now 
half the population of Great Britain is 
represented in trades unions. After more 
than five centuries, labor has recovered the 
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wear or to last, but deliberately and know- 
ingly employed to produce rubbish made 
to wear out. What is the present incentive? 
Profiteering is the present incentive. My 
view is that that incentive is damned. We 
have got to put in its place the incentive of 
social service. Can that incentive win 
through? It is winning through. Even in 
our society today, evil as it is, there are 
men and women who disdain profiteering. 
I believe that as time goes on these men and 
women and the ideals for which they stand 
will triumph. That is the great spirit that 
is going to reorganize your industries, that 
is going to inspire your workers in the 
future and make you a new nation.” 

Call it vision, or put against it any defini- 
tion you like, but this takes the discussion 
to a very high plane. Here the idea is not 
to limit production, not to pillage it be- 
tween capital and labor at the consumer’s 
expense, but to reform and idealize it for 
the benefit of all at large. 

This is only the leaven. It is not all like 
that. People in the national aggregate are 
unique only by reason of the degree of some 
quality or virtue among them. Rage and 
willfulness exist on both sides and make the 
current news of the labor situation in Eng- 
land. Yet at the heart of the conflict there 
is more clarity of thought and language on 
the subject of production, a deeper political 
understanding of industrial phenomena 
and apparently more ground of safe bear- 
ing between capital and labor than in any 
other country. If this were not so, then 
the story of the decline and fall of the 
British Empire might begin. Since it is 
so—if it is—a new fortuity is easily imag- 
ined. As England was first in machine 
craft, first in industrialism, first in benefit 
of a system of economic thought that put 
wealth above happiness—and that was 
necessary in its time—so she may be first 
to solve the great problem of production, 
having been obliged sooner than her rivals 
to face it in its ultimate aspect. 

It is a problem of the whole modern 
world. In England it is only more acute 
than anywhere else since it is farther ad- 
vanced. Better and faster machines, higher 
and higher wages, are elsewhere postponing 
the issue. But not until a way has been 
found to make production the pressing con- 
cern of labor, an anxiety to be accepted and 
not a cross to be shirked, so that to limit 
the output, to impair it or to waste it shall 
be deemed an act of social betrayal, will 
the true solution be found. 

Is that condition romantic? During the 
war, with millions of men at the front, 
every nation enormously increased its out- 
put and jealously minded the quality. 
Why? Because of a change in the emo- 
tional attitude toward work andits product. 
If production could be carried on at any- 
where near that pitch of intensity, and with 
the same spirit, during ten years of peace, 
the world would be deluged with wealth. 

In England the necessity to increase 
production is importunate and vital. The 
power to increase it is potential in her labor. 
All the physical difficulties are technical. 
The obstacles are political, imponderable 
and fatuous. If they were swept away, or 
even greatly mitigated, the output of wealth 
might be doubled or trebled, and the debt 
would sink out of sight. 


Regulation of Output 


“That is all 


There are those who say: 
But what would you do with 


very well. 


-the product if you had it? Where is the 


demand? The world is already producing 
as much as it can sell.”’ 

Wherein it appears for the first time that 
capital—British capital more than any 
other—is afflicted with a delusion parallel 
to that of labor. Labor’s delusion is that 
if production is increased employment will 
decrease. y? Because the demand is 


limited. When you overtake the demand, 
work must cease. 

Over and over the capitalist says to labor, 
“Not so! If you increase production you 
increase wealth; that increases the buying 
power of the whole community and creates 
new demand.” 


EVENING POST 


This is very hard for labor to believe. 
All the harder because the capitalist has 
the singular delusion that output must be 
regulated to suit the demand. Why? Be- 
cause the demand at a given time is a defi- 
nite quantity. Thus both labor and capital, 
from opposite angles, hinder the creation of 
wealth. 

This fallacy as to demand is now the 
economic woe of the world. What if Great 
Britain were the first to explode it? 

If she looks she will find the way in her 
own history. After the Napoleonic Wars 
she was under the same necessity as now— 
to increase her production and sell it. 
Where was the demand then? It did not 
exist. There was only the idea of it. She 
made the goods, more goods, yet more and 
more, and sent them forth in the world. 
She imagined markets where markets were 
not, but wherever'she imagined one it pres- 
ently appeared. She piled goods at hazard 
on the sands of South America—goods that 
were unsalable, skates where there had 
never been ice. Those English were crazy. 
Yet by trial and error they learned, and so 
walked off with the trade of that continent. 
If she had waited then for demand to ap- 
pear the story of the decline and fall of the 
British Empire might have been written 
according to Franklin. 


In the Grip of Fallacy 


Demand, so far as anybody knows, is 
unlimited. Take a map of the world and 
look for the developed areas. They are 
tiny and far apart. Most of the earth is 
a wilderness still. A large part of Europe 
is in a state of primitive development. 
Within the British Empire are vast rich 
spaces so thinly populated that they may 
be said to stand merely preémpted for the 
expansion of the British race—Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Newfoundland, 
South Africa. In these spaces there is an 
outlet for Great Britain’s utmost industrial 
production in exchange for food and raw 
material to a time that appeareth not. The 
need to develop them is urgent for political 
reasons. Australia, a virgin continent of 
exceeding desirability, i is a white possession 
in that part of the world where the yellow 
races press desperately for room. The 
sooner it is developed the safer it will be. 
This is but one of England’s tasks. Its call 
upon her power of production is immeas- 
urable. And yet it is supposed that demand 
is limited. It is only production that is 
limited. 

“That is all very well,’ say those again 
who cannot disembrace the fallacy. ‘‘The 
demand you speak of is potential. The 
mere wanting of things is unlimited. Quite. 
But that is not the same thing as an effec- 
tive demand.”’ 

But now when they speak of effective 
demand they have shifted the ground and 
mean something else. They mean to say 
the amount of goods that can be sold at a 
given time for a given profit is a limited 
quantity. That may be true. It probably 
is. Only now it is British labor’s turn. It 
says that to regulate production, which is 
to limit the creation of wealth, for the sake 
of a given profit is the same thing in prin- 
ciple as for labor to limit output in order 
that there shall be three jobs instead of 
two. It says to capital what labor has been 
saying to it, that the production of wealth 
creates demand. Suppose, for example, the 
cost to England of supporting out of pub- 
lic funds 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 unem- 
ployed, who represent the adjustment of 
production to demand—suppose that loss 
were invested in the production of goods 
regardless of profit. Would everybody in 
England be richer or poorer? British labor 
is told that if it will work harder, without 
thinking of wages, everybody will be richer. 
It retorts that if capital will stop regulating 
production to suit the demand the same 
blessing will eventuate. It is not a riddle. 
When the employer exhorts labor to pro- 
duce more he is thinking of a larger output 
per man, which means a lower wage cost and 
better profits. When labor dares capital to 
stop regulating production in total it is 
thinking of a surplus of goods to go on the 
market at lower prices, which will increase 
its own command of desirable things. This 


_ circular fatuity is costing Great Britain 


very much more than her debt, 

So after all this time they meet in the 
clear, British labor and British capital, 
each with the hand of fallacy gripping the 
neck of the goose. There is only one fabu- 
lous goose. Its name is production. What 
will they do with it? One who can guess 
that may foretell the future of England. 
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Buy With Protection 
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as to looks, whether a knitted 
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Worn all the year ’round 
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§} The Air You Breathe 


should be as PURE 
as the water you drink 


RESH air is a part of your life 17 to 20 times 

a minute. You can efficiently ventilate your office, 
store, workshop, restaurant, etc. with an ILG Fan at a 
cost of a few cents a day. 


In your vicinity are many ILG Self-Cooled Motor Fans ven- 
tilating restaurants, stores, offices, theatres, factories, 
hotels, etc. Be guided by the satisfaction of these owners. 
Submit your ventilating problem to us. We'll send 
comprehensive literature and a logical solution through 
your nearby dealer or our branch office. 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. 
2856 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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later disappointment. 


Russian Calf Cordovan Navy Blue 
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SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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CHOOSE YOUR EXI- 


(Continued from Page 21) 


that they certainly know how to do this 
sort of thing better than we do! 

Ask yourself honestly if this is the way 
you feel. 


CLASS II—A COMEDY FROM 
THE FRENCH 


{[Note: This sort of play can only be 
roughly suggested, because that is the sort 
of play it is. The Gallic spirit has been pre- 
served by a splendid company of thor- 
oughly British actors and 100 per cent 
American actresses. Adapted from the 
French, and pasteurized for our stage until 
it seems quite a long way from, we can 
only feel that perhaps it is all for the best. 
Whether it is the fault of the author, the 
translator or the censor it is difficult to say, 
but the fact remains that the story is not 
so clear as it might be, while the moral 
issues seem beclouded by the epigrams, 
which are all over the place. Indeed, the 
strength of these plays—and perhaps their 
weakness—lies in their epigrams, and in 
the notion prevailing with the audience 
that whatever sounds ambiguous must of 


necessity be pretty—well, er—French, if. 


you know what we mean. That notion in 
itself constitutes an evening’s entertain- 
ment for lots of people. We offer only the 
opening scene as being quite sufficient to 
give the character of the rest of the piece.] 


LOVE’S LIES 


A Comedy Translated From the French of 
Henry Quatre by Louis Seizemann 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


COMTE JACQUES DE LA TERRE, a cynical 
Parisian bachelor. 

CLAUDE, his son, in debt, and in love with 
HENRIETTE. 

JULES BLANC, a man-about-town, also in 
love with HENRIETTE. 

THE DUC DE QUAND, also in love with 
HENRIETTE. 

VICOMTESSE DE LA ROCHE, in love with 
CLAUDE. 

HENRIETTE, a young widow, also in love 
with CLAUDE. 

JULIB, also in love with CLAUDE. 

SUZETTE, also in love with CLAUDE. 

MARIE, a maid. 


Act I 


[The VICOMTESSE’S apartment in Paris. As 
the curtain rises MARIB is dusting. The 
Duc enters. 

MARIE (with a French accent from Public 

School No. 17): Bon jewer, m’sir. 

Duc (with a French accent from Picca- 
dilly): Good mawning, me good gel. Give 
your mistress this note and awsk her to 
come at once, me pretty creatuah! 
[Chucks her under chin, thus creating French 

atmosphere. 

MARIE (curtsying as we all know maids 
do): Mercy, m’sir. [Evxits. 

JULES (entering): Ah, me deah dyuke! 
You must be in love, to be up so early. 
[All the ladies in the audience giggle; not 

that he has said anything funny, but be- 

cause they’ve been waiting for the word 

“‘love,”’ and here it is! 

VICOMTESSE (one of the most talented girls 
who ever went on the stage from Bears Tail, 
S. D., entering): Commes voos ates John 
T., m’sirrs! Marie, order my car from the 


garahje! What were you talking about, 
Sherrys? > 
Duc: Love, always love! (Ladies in 


audience giggle.) 

VICOMTESSE: Ah, toojoors Lamoore! 
(Ladies in audience giggle.) 

JULES (although no one asked him to): 
Yes, a woman in love is not like a flivver, 
for though one can always tell a flivver, who 
can tell a woman—if she is in love! 
[Ladies in audience giggle as if at some 

awfully private joke that they alone know; 

and, at that, they are probably right. 

This sort of thing keeps up from 2:30 to 
4:40 on Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons, and every evening except Sunday 
from 8:30 to 10:42, the only difference being 
that the longer it lasts the more compli- 
cated the plot grows. Giving the idea in a 
general way—though the evening starts 
by everyone being in love with either 
Claude or Henriette, according to sex—as 
the action develops everyone falls in love 
with almost everyone else. Indeed,so much 
so that they seem to get a little mixed 
up about it themselves. After three acts 
of terrific confusion, epigrams, beds, neg- 
ligées, doors and explanations, somebody 
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THE SATURDAY 


about ten unjustly accused persons; a 
fairly plausible dénouement that leaves the 
nervously depleted audience feeling that, 
after all, it doesn’t matter much after all 
they’ve been through; pistols, flourished 
rather than fired; and the perfectly exe- 
crable service of the local electric light and 
power company. All will be found in the 
play given below.] 


THE WRONG NUMBER 


A Good, Clean, Humorous Murder Play by 
Mary Robbers Kindheart 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
(In order of their appearance) 


AN UNKNOWN MAN. 

GERALD WATTS, a dramatic critic. 

PING, a Japanese, butler to 

Mrs. VAN LUMMOX, who has rented WATTS’ 
Westchester country home and servants for 
the summer. 

HowaARD VAN LuMMOx, her son. 

ALys VAN LUMMOX, her daughter, who is 
secretly engaged to 

WILFRED WILKINSON, third assistant cashier 
of the Warranty Trust Company. 

FRED DIBBLE, friend of HOWARD, and re- 
porter on the Bazoo. 

STRELSA MAINWARING, a moving-picture 
actress. 

Mrs. GIBBS, housekeeper for MRS. VAN 
LUMMOXx. 

INSPECTOR CUMMINGS, of Headquarters. 


Act I 


[The country-house living room.  Dimly 
lighted. Large bay windows at back of 
stage. There are four doors, one of which is 
open showing a glimpse of the hall and the 
front door. It is seven o'clock on a rainy 
evening. The center window is slowly and 
cautiously opened and a man’s face ap- 
pears for an instant—disappears. Audi- 
ence quivers expectantly for ten minutes, 
after which time another man’s head ap- 
pears at the window. Seeing that all is 
quiet, he climbs in slowly and cautiously. 
He is in evening dress. Quickly he searches 
among the contents of a large desk, from the 
lower right-hand drawer takes a roll of 
papers. As he turns to leave by the window, 
PING enters silently, touches switch, and 
the stage is flooded with light. PING starts 
as he recognizes the man. 

Pina: Mr. Watts! 

WATTS (with guilty geniality): Ah, Ping! 
I came a little early, and I do not wish the 
ladies to know I am here. I’ll be back later. 
[Climbs out of window while audience whis- 

pers, “‘He’s the one!’’ PING shrugs his 

shoulders, closes window, and turns to 
leave the room as Mrs. VAN LUMMOXx 
enters. 

Mrs. VAN L.: Have any of my guests 
arrived, Ping? 

Pinc: No, missus. No come. Excuse, 
please. 

[Large lady in E, center aisle, says she 
wouldn’t have a Jap for a million dollars— 
no, sir-ree! Audience says, “He’s the 
one!”” Exit PInc. Bell rings. PING is 
seen to pass through hall to front door and 
admit WILFRED, who enters living room 
and greets Mrs. VAN L., Howarp and 
ALys, who enter by different doors. Bell 
rings again. FRED DIBBLE enters. 

FRED: What a charming place, Mrs. 
Van Lummox! But isn’t it rather out of 
the way? And lonely? 

Mrs. VAN L.: On the contrary, that’s 
its charm for me; and, I imagine, why Mr. 
Watts loves it so. 

FRED: Ah, yes, it’s Watts’ place, isn’t it? 
Queer chap! 

Mrs. VAN L.: How do you mean queer? 
He’s a delightful landlord; in fact, he’s 
coming to dinner tonight. 

FRED: Oh, he’s such a highbrow! Goes 
in too heavily for the decay of our drama, 
and so on. 

Howarp: Hush! Here he is now. 

[Bell rings. PING admits WATTS. 

Watts: Dear Mrs. Van Lummox, it’s 
charming of you to have me. Are you find- 
ing everything satisfactory about the place? 

Mrs. VAN L.: Oh, quite. Except that 
the lights have a most unpleasant way of 
going out, and I’m afraid (it thunders) they 
are beginning now. (Lights flicker. Audi- 
ence quivers.) And the doors don’t seem to 
shut properly. (Door bangs. Audience shiv- 
ers.) And there aren’t any locks to the 
windows. 

[Audience pants. Bell rings. While all are 
engaged in conversation PING is seen by 
audience to go to front door, start violently, 
then stealthily admit a heavily veiled 
woman who passes down hall out of sight. 
PING then announces dinner. 
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R.B. MAXWELL Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


The writer particularly 
wishes to compliment you 
upon the notion fixtures 
installed in our store. 


The notions, as you 
know, are unusually diffi- 
cult to handle, but with 
the installation of your 
equipment we have been 
able not only to increase 
the number of our sales 
with about one-half the 
selling force in this de- 
partment, but have also 
been able to attractively 
display this merchandise. 


C. F. ROUTZAHN, 
Pres. 
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HERE’S no secret about the 


doubling of notion sales—it is simply a 
case of the right lines, a right price, and full, sales- 
compelling display. That is why merchants are 
getting their notions into New Way units and 
cases to insure maximum display, with every article 
readily accessible. Salespeople aided by New Way 
equipment can devote more time to actual selling, 
resulting in greatly increased sales checks, thus 
putting the notion department-on a real profit 
basis and drawing more trade for the entire store. 


GRAND RAPIDS SHOW CASE CoO. 


World’s Largest Designers and Manufacturers of Complete Store Equipment 


New Way Unit System 


Branch Factory, Portland, Oregon 


Grand Rapids, Mich. New Way Revolving Wardrobes 
Offices in Most Principal Cities 


Mica~the insulation material 


that is indestructible 


HE merest film of India Ruby Mica is so 

tough and pliable that it may be rolled 
and bent freely without danger of breaking. 
That is why Splitdorf Spark Plugs, insulated 
with multiple layers of this wonderful mate- 
rial wrapped laterally around a heavy elec- 
trode, stand up under ALL conditions and 
are EVERLASTING. 


See that your dealer gives you the RIGHT 


type of Splitdorf Plug for your engine. It 
is important. 


SPLITDORE ELECTRICAL COMPANY 
98 Warren Street, Newark, N. J. 


The Mica is sorted 
j and inspected by ex- 
% %\ pert Hindus trained 

from childhood. 


Children are CSE oReloaeh 
YOU are held responsible! 


Klaxon Clears 


The Road Ahead! 


Children, intent upon their 
play, are oblivious to all 
ordinary noises! 


Klaxon commands instant at- 
tention! Its ‘‘saw-tooth”’ note 
penetrates blocks ahead and 
prevents trouble. Running 
children stop instantly! 
Pedestrians look up—and 
wait! 


A GOOD Horn is 


Safety Insurance 


Only KLAXON Qauality | 


Is Good Enough 


Klaxon performance is certain 
because Klaxon manufacture 
is precise. 


Only the finest materials and 
most skilled workmanship can 
pass Klaxon’s rigid tests. 


Only Klaxon quality can give 
you that complete confidence 
that enables you to drive 
safely —and without worry! 


Take no chance—stop at the 
nearest Klaxon dealer and buy 
your Klaxon today! 


Model 5 shown above—Other Models $5 to $30 


There is only one genuine Klaxon. 
You can identify it by the name plate. 
To be sure you get the effective, indi- 
vidual Klaxon tone and Klaxon endur- 
ance insist on the Klaxon name plate. 


THE SATURDAY 


Mrs. VAN L.: ‘Come, everybody. Oh, 
Ping—who rang the bell? 

PING (stolidly): Bell no ring. 
[Audience shudders. 


Mrs. VAN L.: Strange—I thought I 
heard it. 
[All exit. PING goes to hall door, peers cau- 


tiously about, beckons, and the veiled 

woman enters. WATTS reénters just as she 

throws back her veil, revealing the well- 
known and beautiful features of STRELSA 

MAINWARING. 

WATTS (agitatedly): Strelsa! I saw you 
come in! What are you doing here? 

STRELSA: I came to get it from you. 
Ping recognized me. Where is it? I can’t 
leave without it. 

Watts: I have it with me! But hush! 
Someone is coming! You must not be seen 
here with me. Quick! Behind this curtain! 
[STRELSA conceals herself behind heavy cur- 

tain at side of bay window. Audience 

hisses ‘‘ She’s the one!’’ HOWARD enters. 

HowarbD: Did you find your handker- 
chief, Watts? We’re waiting for you. 
[Exit both, HOWARD economically turning 

out lights. Thunderstorm breaks. Flashes 

of lightning reveal STRELSA peering from 
curtain. Fat man in Q coughs violently. 

Audience infuriated. 


CURTAIN 
Act II 


(The same, an hour later. All return to living 
room. Telephone rings. ALYS answers. 
ALYs (registering horror): Yes! Oh, yes! 

Yes, thank you. (Hangs up receiver and 

turns to others.) A man has escaped from 

the asylum near here. They are warning 
everyone in the county! 

[Lights go out. All shriek. PING runs in 
with candles. Telephone rings. HOWARD 
answers. 

Howarp: Yes—no. There is no Mr. 
Perkins here. What number did you want? 
No, the wrong number. 

[Hangs up receiver. Lights goon. Audience 
breathes. 

Mrs. VAN L.: I must say, Mr. Watts, I 
should feel more comfortable if there were 
locks on the doors and windows. 

[Door bangs. 

ALL: What’s that? 

[More flashes of lightning. All shriek. Tele- 
phone rings. Audience pants. 

HOWARD (answering): No, this is not the 
garage! 

[Meanwhile, FRED, full of reportorial curi- 
osity, has turned on a dictating machine in 
the corner. 


MACHINE: Stop! Stop! You’re chok- 


ing me! Hah! Now I have you where 
I want you, you Good Heavens! I’ve 
illed —— 


[All are frozen to spot with horror, WATTS 
looks terror-stricken. Lights go out. 
Shrieks. Doors bang. Audience holds 
breath. Lights go on, disclosing all as be- 
fore, registering horror. Mrs. GIBBs, the 
housekeeper, in'comic make-up, has entered. 
Mrs. G. (holding hand to ear, indicating 

deafness): Did somebody call? 

FRED: Stop where you are—all of you! 
There has been a murder in this room— 
and we must find the guilty man! ; 
[Looks threateningly at each of the group. 

Howarp: Or the guilty woman! 

[Mrs. VAN L. and ALYS clasp each other in 
terror; curtain concealing STRELSA moves, 
WILFRED: That curtain moved! 

[All watch it. Watts goes to look behind it. 
Watts: Nothing there. It must be the 

wind. 

[Audience, which has been holding breath, 
gasps “He is the one!”’ 


EVENING POST 


FRED (authoritatively, as becomes a stage 
reporter): There has been a murder here! 
And as there is no one in the house beside 
ourselves, one of us has committed it. 
(Aside): Gad! What a story for the Ba- 
zoo! (Aloud): Now I’ll take charge here. 
Ping, telephone Headquarters there has 
been a murder here and they must send a 
man at once. (PING does so.) Meanwhile 
I’ll ask a few questions. (Grimly measuring 
his words): Wilfred—I believe you are 
with the Warranty Trust, are you not? 

WILFRED (cowering beneath his glance): 
Yes—but I didn’t do it! I swear I didn’t! 

ALYS (screaming, rushing forward and 
clasping him in her arms): No! No! 
[Pronounced ““Nuh, nuh,” as this is an 

emotional part. 

FRED (significantly): 
cashier—are you not? 

WILFRED (breaking down utterly): I 
are—am, I mean! But I didn’t do it— 
: didn't do it! I didn’t (grows hysterical) 

o it! 

FRED: Keep quiet. It is useless for a 
bank cashier to protest his innocence; he 
must prove it! A murder, a bank cashier— 
the case looks pretty clear, Wilkinson. 
[Audience divided for first time. Telephone 

rings. All are tense. Mrs. VAN L. an- 

swers. Her face blanches and she almost 
drops the receiver in agitation. All look 
questioningly at her. 

Mrs. VAN L. (turning to others): It is 
the Woman’s Prison on Blackwell’s Island! 

ALL: No! 

[Audience quivers. 

Mrs. VAN L. (speaking into transmitter ): 
Oh, very well. . Yes, I suppose so. 
(To others): Central says it’s the wrong 


But you are a— 


number! 
[Audience breathes. 
FRED: Now, Watts —— 


[The center window opens slowly and the face 
of the UNKNOWN MAN appears. STRELSA 
shrieks ‘‘Gerald!’’ and rushes from behind 
curtain. Lights go out—go on—revealing 
ali as before except WATTS, who is trying 
to papa STRELSA’S arms from about his 
neck, 

AuL: Ah-h-h-h! 

FRED: Watts, do you know this woman? 

Watts: No! 

[Audience says ‘‘He must be the one!” 
FRED: Then why does she call you 

Gerald? 

Watts: I don’t know 

FRED (sardonically) : cAbsbal He doesn’t 
know! Now, who are ah madam? 

STRELSA: I= I 

ALYS (coming forward dr I know who she 
is. I couldn’t think at first, but now I 
know. She is Strelsa Mainwaring! She 
did it—not my Wilfred! 

ALu: Strelsa Mainwaring! 

FRED (sneeringly): So, Watts, you do 
mingle with moving-picture artists, after 
all! And you found nothing when you 
looked behind that curtain! A murder has 
been committed—an actress is in the 
house—I think I begin to see 
[A clock strikes. A crash is heard. The UN- 

KNOWN MAN jumps through the window. 

All scream. Lights go out. 


CURTAIN 
Act III 


[The same, ten minutes later. All as before 
except for UNKNOWN MAN, who stares 
dazedly about him. 

Mrs. GIBBs: Why, it’s Peter—my Peter, 
that I put away in the asylum twenty years 
ago! 

[They embrace. Audience roars with laugh- 
ter—not because she has said anything 
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(4 XERCISE for health? Of course we do. But down 
4 in our hearts we know that the thrill lies in our 
‘oficiency—in making the best score and in landing 
re biggest string. 

“What don’t we do to give ourselves that thrill? 

‘We buy new brassies and mashies—when perhaps 
vhat we lack most is the accuracy of vision to judge 
ur distances. 

‘We buy new racquets—when faulty eyes prevent our 
lacing the ball nicely with any racquet. 

‘We stock up with new flies—when what we need is 
re ability to see the ripple before the strike. 

‘We sigh for Roosevelt’s guns—when we should be 
ainking of his glasses. 

We pinch our pocket-books for clubs, tackle, gear, 
quipment—all in order to increase our proficiency. 
‘et, if we stop to think a minute, we know that in 
‘olf, tennis, fishing, hunting, motoring—any outdoor 
astime—defective eyesight will spoil our form and take 
ne edge off our enjoyment. 
Look to your eyes! Don’t fool yourself that you see 


\YVORTH PARK: 
| ESTABLISHED 1833 
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“|. . the thrill lies in our proficiency. . » 


“What’s your score Pa 


as well as the other fellow. The only way you can be 
sure of that is by having your eyes examined. 


Even if you already wear glasses, have your eyes 
examined. Many who need special lenses for outdoors 
aren’t aware of it. Perhaps another prescription would 
improve your game immensely. Perhaps you need your 
present prescription in the genuine Sir William Crookes 
glass—the introduction of which in America was an 
achievement of the Wellsworth Scientific Staff. You 
may need glasses to protect your eyes from wind and 
dust even though the lenses have little if any power. 
And anybody who wears glasses outdoors ought to 
have special outdoors spectacle frames. 

Only an eye examination will tell you. And it’s 
probably easier and certainly less expensive to have 
your eyes examined than to buy even the simplest 


_ sporting equipment. 


To judge your distances, put sting in your strokes, 
land the fish, bag the game—to get from outdoors the 
thrill that outdoors owes you—have your eyes examined 
without delay. 


American Optical Company Southbridge Mass USA 


i) WELLSWORTH \) 


GEASSES 


rt So ae : 
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eAll that Science can give: 
all that eArtistry can add 


Copyright 1923, American Optical Company 
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Mrs.Willis Gets 
Her Wish 


HE Willises were ready to build. It was 
all decided; the bathroom was to be spa- 
cious, the extra closet space was provided for, 
and a room for Mr. Willis’ special belongings. 


They had waited until Fortune’s smile 
meant they might have the kind of home 
which would satisfy them for all time. As 
Mrs. Willis reviewed the appointments de- 
cided on, she had been denied nothing. ‘I 
can ask nothing more,” thought she. ‘‘Woth- 
ing.”’ Then had come the Warburton’s house- 
warming. 


The arrangement of the new Warburton 
house was not nearly so attractive. But one 
feature of it she had never ceased thinking 
about: the floors were conspicuously beauti- 


ful. ‘Oak in all the rooms—even the nursery” 
had been the reply to her question. 


They were 


**Oak it is!’’ 


beautiful. Finely figured oak floors of rich, 
waxed surface reflecting every bright color of 
surroundings—and each was stained in a dif- 
ferent shade to match the furnishings of that 
particular room! It was a wonderful effect. 


A new light dawned on Mrs. Willis when 
she had seen the possibilities in floors made 
to express beauty, solidity, strength, and har- 
monious accord with furnishings. She knew 
then that she was never going to be happy 
with floors of anything but real oak. She 
simply must ask this basic beauty for their 
home to be. And when, at last, she did bring 
up the subject, and had glowingly described 
the effect of rugs placed to leave gleaming 
expanses of handsomely grained oak stained 
to match furniture and drapes she was de- 
dlighted to hear her husband’s prompt answer, 
“Oak it is, in every room!” Some will call 
Willis a hypocrite for accepting his wife’s 
effusive thanks with no attempt to disabuse 
her of the belief that he had made a noble 
sacrifice. For he, too, had been deeply im- 
pressed with the beauty and utility of those 
oak floors and had done a little investigating. 
To his amazement, he found that the very 
best grade of flooring for the three largest 
rooms would cost less than that new bed- 
room suite he had promised for her birthday. 
So the Willis home has oak floors through- 
out. So would every home, if all knew their 
small cost! Why cover floors with carpets— 
or cheaper looking substitutes—when your 
architect, contractor, or lumber dealer knows 
and will acquaint you with the wonderful 
possibilities of inexpensive oak floors? 


If building, or adding to the appearance 
and value of a house already built, send for 
a book showing oak flooring in many actual 
colors; telling how oak floors are laid—or 
put over old worn floors; some interesting 
and surprising information! Free and post- 
paid; use coupon below. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 
1071 Ashland Block, Chicago 
Please send free, postpaid, and without any obli- 
gation, your newly published, illustrated book on 
Modern Oak Floors. 


Name 


Address 
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PINON AND THE 


Figuring on working both sides of it 
without having to turn a bunch, we gave 
our next trap two main gates. We caught 
some thirty-odd head in the first run. On 
the second day we lost all we brought in, 
the bunch turning within a few yards of the 
gate. The trouble was that a few dog-gone 
dudes from town had come up hunting sage 
chickens, which they cooked on a brush fire 
within a few steps of the trail. They must 
have been eating as they walked, for there 
were chicken bones chewed up and scat- 
tered all along. Their Number Ten shoe- 
prints were easily visible, and you couldn’t 
push a mustang through there with a 
snowplow. We closed that gate and started 
running in from the other side. The jinx 
was on us there, also; a few head of stock 
had died a half mile up the draw above the 
trail and a sniff was enough to turn off the 
suspicious mustangs, for when they’re 
being chased that way they are always 
suspicious. Mustangs may even be super- 
stitious; many a time I’ve seen crows, fly- 
ing over the leaders, squawk them off the 
trail. I’ve had them turn on me for no 
reason that I could see. But that’s where 
they’ve got it on us humans; their in- 
stinct, sense of smell and vision are devel- 
oped to the hair-trigger point. It’s plain 
wild-horse sense. 

We built two more traps and changed 
our tactics each time. Even with our bad 
luck we caught more horses than anybody 
else in that country. The boys I was with 
were professional horse hunters—best 
hands at it I ever saw. And I was no slouch 
myself or they wouldn’t have had me with 
them. Our main idea was to let the mus- 
tangs think they were getting away. For 
instance, if we wanted them up on the 
mountain or wherever our trap was, we’d 
make a bluff to run them in the opposite 
direction and nine times out of ten they’d 
double back into the trail to our trap. 

We'd even build rag wings three or four 
miles long on each side of the mountain to 
our trap by stringing a single wire on far- 
apart posts with rags dangling from it. 
That would turn a few, but sometimes 
some wise old mare in the lead would take a 
chance and the others would follow through. 


In Case of a Fight 


The popular idea of wild horses usually 
has some beautiful stallion heading the 
band, but, although he may be beautiful, 
the stallion rarely takes the lead. I’ve seen 
the old boy many a time half a mile or so 
behind his bunch; he’s there to see that 
his mares, if chased, are getting away. He 
doesn’t want to leave any behind and will 
even nip some of the drags to make them 
run faster and keep up with the rest. Going 
to water or following a trail some old mare 
is always ahead with her foals following. 
The only time the stallion may take the 
lead is when the herd is in a pinch and 
crowded. But even then he’ll circle around 
his followers, keeping them together and 
looking for the best way out at the same 
time. He’ll find it if there is any. When 
two bunches are about to meet, the stallion 
in each goes ahead by himself and has a 
little conversation with the other. The 
mares and foals wait and graze till the dis- 
cussion is over and the stallion returns. 
Then the trail is resumed unless that talk 
winds up in a fight. Frequently it does— 
the winner taking all and the loser with- 
drawing alone. When the loser comes 
across another band it’s another scrap, and 
if he wins, the bunch is his, whether they 
want him or not. Should some mare get 
unruly and show a desire to leave, that 
stallion puts his head down, shoots his ears 
back and, looking as wicked as sin, hazes 
her back to the herd. 

We caught a lone stud once that had 
been whipped out of some bunch—caught 
him when he thought he was getting away 
from us. There were no other horses in the 
trap and he felt keenly the lack of com- 
panionship. A few of us were sitting on 
our horses at the main gate waiting till one 
of the boys went round and opened the 
little corral to drive him in. He’d been 
circling around testing the trap here and 
there and had found it mighty solid. He 
knew his only way out was the way he came 
in. He stopped and sized us up for a spell, 
fire in his eye. Then with ears back and 
teeth showing he made a bee line for one of 
the boys inside and unmounted. The man 
started to dodge out of the stud’s way but 


(Continued from Page 25) 


he went down. As Mister Stallion, heading 
for his man, went past our line a loop sailed 
out and dropped over his neck, halting him 
just in time. He was dragged down to the 
little corral and taken to the pasture with 
the next bunch caught. A month later we 
found him dead. It wasn’t lockjaw or star- 
vation that killed him. He was fat as a 
seal and had plenty of feed and water. He 
just died of a broken heart. 

The wild horse I’m speaking of here is of 
the bunch-grass countries, where he has a 
chance to develop and grow. His brain is a 
heap keener than the desert horse’s; he’s 
bigger and well proportioned, and on an 
average better built than any thoroughbred 
you ever saw. He’s all action and steel, 
and if I had my pick between a thousand, 
dollar Arabian steed and a common fuzz- 
tail for my own use I’d much rather select 
the one with the snort and the buck, ’cause 
I know the trail between suns is never too 
long for him, no matter how scarce the feed 
or water may be. 


A New One on the Texan 


Plenty of times I’ve heard fellows talk of 
running down the wild ones with grained 
horses in the spring of the year when the 
fuzztail is supposed to be weak. I’ve seen 
it tried and on occasions done, but I’ve al- 
ways figured it as a mighty hard proposi- 
tion. Fact is, I’ve rarely seen the fuzztails 
when they were weak—not in that particu- 
lar country anyhow; and unless a fellow 
has a lot of good saddle horses to run the 
legs off and an income that relieves him 
of worrying about a living, I’d call it a 
mighty poor way of going at it. The wild 
one is always ready to go a long way, 
spring, summer, fall or winter; he can 
usually show you where the trail ends, and 
you'll be by your lonesome when he does it. 

I remember the surprise that was given 
to a bunch of boys who had come up fresh 
from Texas, all good hands at roping and 
riding and savvying stock. They were 
drawing wages from the same outfit we 
were running horses for, and I’d come up to 
their camp for a piece of beef. I stuck 
around for a spell to hear news of the lower 
country and while we were talking a bunch 
of mustangs came to water at the creek 
just half a mile below camp. One of the 
newcomers saw them and remarked: ‘‘ How 
tame they are, coming to water that close 
to camp.” 

“They aren’t tame,” I said. ‘‘They’re 
just full of confidence in themselves. Try 
your luck catching one of ’em.”’ 

No sooner said than done. The ambitious 
rider snared the fastest horse he could get 
and was up and at them with his rope drag- 
ging in less time than it takes to tell it. 
That part of the country, by the way, was 
full of junipers and’pifions with deep washes 
and high ridges. The mustangs disappeared 
oa the ridge and Tex was right in their 

ust. 

In about an hour he came back, his rope 
all coiled up neatly where it belonged. He 
wasn’t disappointed—it was just a new one 
on him and he wondered how it was done. 

“Sure enough,” he said, “‘the earth just 
swallowed’ em. I thought they were right 
in front of me and when I topped the 
ridge I couldn’t see hair nor hide of ’em. I 
circled and looked for tracks, but that 
whole country is already full of horse 
tracks.” 

Texas holds the record for good cow 
hands, but cow-punching and mustang- 
running are a heap different. I suppose this 
particular bunch of mustangs strung them- 
selves out straight ahead till they got out 
of sight in the thick brush and then just 
doubled back close to their own trail. Of 
course Tex just kept going, and by the 
time he circled, the fuzztails were out of 
the country. 

Before leaving we built two more traps on 
that range, with pretty fair results. All 
together we had caught, shipped and sold 
more than five hundred head. With winter 
coming we decided to pull out for the 
south and run some more when the snow 
wasn’t so deep. 

The superintendent of the outfit rode up 
to our camp the day before we left and said 
his instructions from the owners were to 
kill off the rest of the mustangs, two dol- 
lars a head being offered as bounty. Of 
course the owners didn’t know anything 
about running stock, but they realized 
from what the superintendent said that 
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was when he made his escape, the sight of 
his home range and of his old wild friends 
makes him forget all that man has taught 
him in the way of self-restraint. The only 
thing he remembers and uses is his knowl- 
edge of the ways of man. This knowledge 
stands him in good stead when he sees 
some rider fogging down on him; that wise 
hombre takes the lead and the bunch fol- 
lows, sure that they’ve got a leader that 
knows the ropes. 

I’ve known of mustangs’ getting away 
after being gentled that traveled two hun- 
dred miles or more, through settlements, 
over bridges and railroad tracks, even 
swimming rivers to their country of freedom. 
They’d feed as they traveled, not even stop- 
ping to drink; they’d goup or downastream, 
dragging their noses in the water till their 
thirst was satisfied. If you could catch up 
to them before getting close to their home 
territory they weren’t so hard to handle; 
being in a strange country, they’d give up 
easy enough. The mustang has a good 
working set of brains; if he sees, for in- 
stance, that his pursuer is riding a tired 
horse he knows it and will circle round, tail 
and head up, looking pretty and teasing the 
rider to come on. 


Gentled by Kindness 


Talking of horse sense, let me take the 
case of the chestnut I’d picked on as a sad- 
dle horse. He needed some care for the cuts 
and scratches he’d got when connecting 
with the trap. I roped and snubbed him, 
put on the hackamore and picketed him 
to a log in a little meadow close to the 
corral. He had fifty feet of soft rope to run 
on and the feed was good, but the flies and 
mosquitoes were hard on him, the deer fly 
and the bulldog fly doing the most torment- 
ing; and that poor little chestnut had a lot 
of places open for the pests to work on. I 
wanted to heal up the sores before thinking 
of breaking him, and his badly peeled head 
gave me a lead to show my feelings. 

The first time he saw me coming he 
darted away until the heavy log caught in 
a stump; then he bit and kicked at the 
picket rope. I let him have it out and kept 
coming closer, working round till I touched 
his head. He’d run his nose up along my 
arm, then snap at it and strike with both 
front feet at the same time. I worked 
pretty easy, ’cause I didn’t want him to 
lose any more of that hide, and he only 
showed the right spirit according to his 
lights, even if he did come within close 
striking distance of my face. I could have 
taken advantage of him and ridden him 
while he was sore when he would have been 
easier to break maybe, but I had a lot of 
time and I liked him. Before long I had his 
peeled head all covered with fly-proof heal- 
ing salve; I smeared a lot of that salve on 
all the sore spots from the tip of his nose 
to the middle of his back. I’d do that twice 
and three times a day till finally he got to 
looking for me and nickered when he saw 
me coming. He’d come to meet me as far 
as the picket rope would let him and fol- 
low me around wherever I went. I kept 
smearing salve on all the cuts plumb down 
to his hoofs and he’d stand there just 
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watching me, not a bit of harm in him. He 
was healing up fast and hair began to cover 


the scars. One day I even got on him bare- | 
back and rode him around the log. He 


took that all in as part of the healing proc- 
ess, I guess. Anyhow, he got over being 
afraid of me. 

He was the kind of sensitive horse that 
wouldn’t stand rough handling, and his ten 
hundred pounds of fine bone and muscle 
could back his sentiments in that regard. 
He was full of fight and only a little jerking 
around was needed to start him going. I 
didn’t jerk him but kept on handling him 
easy, until one day I slipped my saddle on 
him. He did just what I expected, giving 
the prettiest exhibition of bucking I ever 
saw. I was wondering how hard a ride I’d 
have to put up to stick him when I saddled 


him again a few days later, but he fooled | 
me. I led him round a bit; he stood quietly | 


till I got well set. I pulled him on one rein 
a couple of times and finally lined him 
round the corral. He just trotted on and 
kept looking back at me. I was expecting 
him to go to pieces at any minute, but 
nothing doing. He acted as if everything 
was O.K. so long as I was up there sitting 
on him, and after smelling the saddle a few 
times he figured apparently that that must 
be all right too. 

That summer and fall the chestnut and I 
had a lot of dealings together. I was headed 
for no place in particular—just drifting. I 
had a pack horse along and on top of him 
was my home and grub. We’d travel for a 
spell and take it easy when we'd strike 
places where the feed was good. We were 
out of the wild-horse country when I quit 
putting hobbles on the chestnut and we 
were getting pretty thick by that time. 
Pifion, as I called him, wouldn’t go more 
than a few hundred yards from my camp, 
no matter how scarce the feed was; and 
many a time I would wake at night to find 
that he and the pack horse were bedded 
down right in the kitchen, you might say— 
just a rope’s length from my bed. 


A Fifty-Fifty Partner 


Pifion was no sugar-eater or pet. He 
was just a fifty-fifty partner of mine. He 
never had a feed of grain, although once in 
a while I’d give him a biscuit from my 
small Dutch oven. He’d pack me all day 
long, but when I decided to camp I'd al- 
ways attend to Pifion and the other horse 
before straightening out my camp or cook- 
ing a meal. If on a real hot day I’d come 
across a juniper in the foothills, I’d always 
stop in what shade there was under it and 
loosen up my saddle to air Pifion’s back 
and scratch him behind the ear every once 
in a while. 


One day I had to stop in a town to get | 
I left Pifion and | 


some grub and tobacco. 
the other pony at the stable corrals. Hav- 
ing seen that the big mangers offered plenty 
of hay, I sneaked out when I thought Pifion 
wasn’t looking. But he soon found out that 
I was missing and the little son-of-a-gun 
was certainly making himself heard! Well, 


sir, I wouldn’t have taken the whole world | 
for that little horse just then, or I guess any | 


other time, either. I finally told the stable 
boy to watch out that Pifion 
didn’t hurt himself on the fence 


main street of town, walking a 
heap faster than I generally do. 
I got my stuff and came back 
as quickly as I could, to find a 
mighty restless pony waiting 


Turn and Sashayed Him for a Good Fifteen Miles 


and started out toward the | 
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Crossett Shoe 
‘makes Lifes walk easy’ 


pe the comfort you feel when 
slipping into a pair of Crossetts,— 
isn’t it a pleasure to know that they 
look as good as they feel and ave as 
good as they look? 
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Summed in a word we call it “Walue”—for 
beneath the comfort and style there is the 
sturdy stitching of honest craftsmen. And this 
Crossett “Value” extends further than the shoe. 
You'll find Crossett dealers are shoe specialists 
whose sales are the outgrowth of honest shoe 


Write us if you do not know the 


Crossett dealer in your city. 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT CO. 
North Abington, Mass. 
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“Jim, did you notice how 
that last ball ran true to the 
cup—it wasa MACGREGOR 
Master. It is BALANCED 
by a patented feature and 
cannot swerve off the line of 
putt as those other two balls 
did. Here’s another Master 
—try it an’ it’ll repeat— 
straight to the cup.” 


Be 
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Certain putts in the course of 
a round may mean the winning 
or losing of a match. 


The putt that counts most, and which 
most depends upon the ball, is the five 
to ten footer-—the one you may make 
but can’t be blamed if you don’t—the 
putt that wins the hole if it sinks. 


On a wee bit of a putt the effect of 
an unbalanced ball may not be no- 
ticed—but on a ten footer the ball must 
run true if it is to drop in the cup. In 
this distance a slight variation in the 
ball will take effect. The Master Bal- 
anced Ball always runs true—can’t help 
it if squarely struck. 


All missed putts may not be your 
fault! So try the Master Balanced Ball. 
And don’t forget two other fundamentals 
that are to be found in this ball: DISTANCE 


and DURABILITY. It will fly far and it will 
last long. 


Ask your Pro or Dealer for the Master Bal- 
anced Ball. Look for the distinctive Meridian 
Marking. Write today for our General Catalog. 

THE CRAWFORD, MCGREGOR & CANBY Co. 

Established 1829 Dayton, Ohio 
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forme. I saw that I would simply have to 
camp with him that night, so I picked out 
a clean spot in an out-of-the-way corner 
of the corral to roll out my bed. Pifion was 
right there to see what was up; and as soon 
as he discovered I was making my camp, 
as he’d seen me do many times before, he 
was satisfied and walked away to eat. I 
figured having lost his freedom and being in 
a strange country he looked to me as a 
sort of leader and partner; I felt that he 
was a little orphan and kind of needed me. 

This isn’t intended to be a lot of senti- 
mental talk I’m handing you. Pifion might 
have been the exceptional horse in a thou- 
sand, but I find that if you make a pal of 
any gelding and talk to him often, treating 
him about as you would a dog, you’ll have 
a stouter friend in the horse. A dog may 
go mad, turn on you and chew you up if 
grub’s searce and he gets hungry enough, 
but the horse will pack you as far as he can 
and die doing it. If you’re out on the desert 
and you both give out he won’t howl his 
sufferings into your ear. As for brains and 
honesty—I hate to compare a dog or any 
other animal with the deep-hearted, long- 
winded pony of the Western ranges. 

For years Pifon and I roamed the hills, 
valleys and deserts, and gradually the 
time came when if I went away he wouldn’t 
fret so much; he knew I’d surely come 
back, and I always did. 

When the war broke out and I joined in 
I felt as if I had someone dependent on me; 
but then men were leaving their mothers, 
wives and children behind. Before taking 
off my boots, chaps and spurs for the uni- 
form I saddled old Pifion and headed for a 
country where I knew the mustangs were 
free from runners and where the range was 
good. I was leading an extra horse to ride 
back. When in a few days I rode up on the 
pass where Pifion was to get his freedom 
once more I could see here and there down 
in the valley a few bunches of wild ones, 
and a couple of miles down the ridge I could 
make out four head feeding. A bunch so 
small generally consists of young studs 
kicked out of a herd by an older stallion. I 
knew this bunch would let Pifion come in 
and run with them, so I headed down in 
the wash and out of sight. 


Good-by to Pinon 


I’m facing the breeze now, making it 
possible for me to come pretty close without 
the wild ones getting wind of me. Within 
fifty yards of them, with a small ridge be- 
tween us, I slip off the chestnut and sneak 
through the buckbush to get a peek at what 
sort of ponies they are. I see marks on 
their backs indicating that they were once 
saddle horses, turned wild again, and wiser 
than ever. A better bunch to turn old 
Pifion with I couldn’t hope for; I am sure 
these can never be caught—not with Pifion 
in the lead, anyway. 

Unsaddling as quickly as I can, and act- 
ing as if I’m going to camp, I lead Pifion to 
a place where he can get sight of the other 
horses. Then giving him a couple of fare- 
well pats I drop back a little. He sees the 
bunch and walks up to investigate. I’m 
down flat on the ground, but I can tell 
what’s going on by watching my little 
horse; he gets acquainted, but pretty soon, 
as I figured, he comes back. I lead him up 
again and pat him once more, and grad- 
ually, looking back at me uncertainly from 
time to time, he works over the ridge out of 
sight. I’m in the wash where my other 
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Cracked 

Pipes | 
Mix Smooth-On 
Cement No, 1 with 
water to a. stiff 
putty. Force into 
the eraek with put- 
ty knife orhammer. 
andallow toharden. 


Screw-Thread 
Joints 

Made with Smooth. 
On Cement No.3 will 
not leak. Simply 
brush the Smooth- 
On on the threads 
and connect up ‘the 
line, 


Wet 
Cellars 


This book should be in every home. 


Smooth-On Cement No. 1 may be used for re- 


pairing leaks of steam, water, fire and oil in 


aluminum, iron, steel, brass, lead, etc. 


It is as 


easy to apply as putty—lasting as iron. 
Mail the coupon to-day for your copy of this book. 


Smooth-On Cement No. 1 is sold by Hardware 
and General Stores in 6-o0z. tins 30c (by mail 
add 6c); also in 1-lb., 5-lb. and larger sizes. 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 
Dept. 50-E, Jersey City, N. J. 


To Manufacturers and Plant Managers 
Smooth-On is saving money in thousands 
of plants. It will do the same in your 
factory, mill, refinery or smelter. Cor- 
respondence invited. 
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Water Jackets: 
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Force ‘it into the 
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knife or hammer. 
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Leaky 
Radiators 


Apply to the leak 
Smooth-On Cement 
No.l mixed with 
water toa stiff putty: 
Not necessary to 
withdraw the water. 
Stops leak instantly. 


Leaky 
Skylights 
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He’d an editorial coming on. 


The O kk her TQ The different makes of bathing 


suits manufactured in this coun- 

try run up into an impressive 
figure. Fox manufacturers, however, are devoting themselves to the 
production of the exceptional in SWIMMING suits. WIL WITE, 
of finest stitch and finest finish, is quite generally considered, by 
merchants and swimmers who have made comparisons, to be the 
best. It has 20 distinctive points, but only one point —the fact 
that it is good enough to carry the WIL WITE label — need be re- 
membered. The other 19 points any informed merchant will be 
glad to explain and show to you. 


The 2o-point SWIMMING suit 


DRAWN BY R. B. FULLER 


WHERE MERCHANTS NEGLECT TO STOCK THESE SUITS, ADDRESS US DIRECT. ,OLYMPIA KNITTING MILLS, INC., OLYMPIA, WN. The Day the 
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to time and emitted a loud and defiant 
crow. At times Sanchez ran a thin brown 
hand over Gallina, his sole surviving fight- 
ing cock. 

Back of this cart marched, saddled and 
bridled, a singular horse, beautiful of head 
and crest, its dark yellow body coat broken 
by white markings, a broad band of white 
from side to side across its hips. 

In the vanguard of the herd proper 
marched a great gaunt steer, a giant in 
stature, long of limb and wide of horn, a 
yellow dun in color. It now was coming on 
with a rapid sidewise shuffle, not dissimilar 
to the fox trot of a Southern riding horse, 
alertly looking from side to side. Back of 
him the wide sea of other longhorns showed, 
tossing in the dust. It might all have been 
some circus caravan, so wholly out of 
human experience it all seemed to the ob- 
servers. 

At the points of the herd rode two stal- 
wart men, one at either side, men who never 
looked at each other. Back of them at 
long intervals, every four or five hundred 
cattle, came the swing men; and at last the 
dust of the drag—the weak, the maimed 
and the halt. Back of these yet again 
showed the darker colors of the remuda— 
some scores of horses easily handled by a 
ragged, thin-shouldered, tallow-faced boy, 
who wore the only pair of chaparejos in the 
company, for sake of trousers no longer fit 
to see. 

In all their lives these Texas cattle never 
had seen a town even so great as embryonic 
Abilene. It took a quarter of an hour to get 
them to enter the cross street. As McCoyne 
had admitted that the new corrals would 
hold only a fraction of the cattle, it was the 
new intention to drive through the town 
and hold the herd a mile or two to the 
north; Nabours himself assenting thus 
much to the idea of a triumphal entry 
merely to oblige his guide. He rode back to 
the lead cart and leaned over. 

“For God’s sake, Miss Taisie, get on 
Blancocito and ride in front, why don’t 
you? Get on your own horse and ride in 
front of your own cows.” 

But Taisie was not for triumphal entry. 
She stood out for closed curtains on her 
eart. Through a narrow crack she gazed 
out. There were countless men, but not a 
single woman. 

Once headed for the cross street and 
crowded up by the riders, the head of the 
herd, with much clacking of horns and 
cracking of hoofs, advanced until it came 
opposite the gallery of the Drovers’ Cottage. 
Now came climax in welcome. Here the 
town band of Abilene lay in ambush. 

Came a sudden blare of brass—a cata- 
clysmie thing in its results, generously 
intended and not lacking precedent in wel- 
comes, but failing in all understanding of a 
herd of Texas cattle. 

Probably each musician was playing the 
air which pleased him best. It made no 
difference. With one tremendous rush and 
roar the herd surged, broke, ran. The wildly 
rolling tails betokened one of the sharpest 
stampedes of the entire trail. Simultane- 
ously the great majority of the saddle 
ponies began efforts to disencumber them- 
selves of their riders, in whom they now 
apparently had lost all confidence. Had the 
population of Abilene sought a circus, they 
needed now no more than to look about 
them. 

The band played on, as those having en- 
gaged in an undertaking which they did not 
like to discontinue. But they played to an 
empty house. 

Tke Del Sol herd was gone! 

The riders leaned once more into the 
work, headed by Nabours, profoundly 
cursing all brass bands, in a run the worst 
they had seen, even in their abundant expe- 
rience. The men of Abilene had the first 
and finest opportunity of their lives to see 
a herd of wild Texas cattle handled as no 
men other than these could have done the 
work. Even for these it took time and dis- 
tance. 

The sudden burst of melody had left the 
cattle without concertedness. They broke 
in different bands, even deserting their van- 
guard. Of the latter, old Alamo, the giant 
steer that had paced the herd for a thousand 
miles, alone held to the proper course. Al- 
amo laid back his horns and raised his muz- 
zle like some wild elk. He dashed past the 
mob, past the band at the Drovers’ Cot- 
tage, past everything of Abilene except the 
railroad and the stockyards. 
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seemed the cargo as it was heaped up on the 
prairie. The three saddles of the lost men, 
their bridles and others; bed rolls and sad- 
dle blankets, kettles, pots and pans; ox 
yokes and trace chains; spurs, hair ropes 
and hide reatas; collapsed sacks of meal 
and flour and beans; some slabs of side 
meat, a mess box and a coffee mill, sections 
of several dried rawhides—all mingling 
with the meager war bags of a score of men. 
There were even a pair of horns of giant 
size, detached from the head of an aged 
steer whose neck had not proved able to 
withstand the pull of two reatas when it 
was attempted to haul him out of a quick- 
sand crossing where he had bogged down. 
Len Hersey had chopped them off and put 
them in the cart, declaring that he wanted 
them for a ‘‘soo-vee-ner.” 

“We got all the comforts 0’ home now,”’ 
remarked that insouciant soul as he rode 
by. ‘‘Maybe I kin trade them horns fer a 
shirt.” 

Nabours waited until he saw the cattle 
well scattered and disposed to feed, and 
until he saw the dust of the remuda coming 
in at arun, Cinquo Centavos and Sanchez 
by this time having completed their surgery 
on Alamo. He straightened in his saddle 
and drew tighter his belt, pushing his hat 
back on his furrowed forehead. Even now 
the burden of his responsibility was on his 
shoulders, and would be until the herd was 
sold; and the proximity of town brought 
certain problems. 

“Del’’—he turned to his point man, whom 
he found seated on the ground engaged in 
wiping and reloading his revolver—‘“‘you 
ride on down to the hotel and tell Miss 
Taisie I want her to stay in town tonight at 
the hotel. She’ll be safe with Milly along. 
The rest of us will come in when we can; 
maybe some tonight. This is the Fourth of 
July by the almanac, but there ain’t going 
to beno Fourth of July so long as there is any 
chance of this here bunch of cows taking 
another run; and, of course, we can’t tell 
just when we'll make any kind of sale.” 

Some of the men were disposed to grum- 
ble at the restriction of their range liberties, 
but the trail boss remained firm. Del Wil- 
liams, quiet as usual, mounted and rode off 
toward town. He looked over his shoulder 
as he rode off alone toward the town, whose 
smoke was distinguishable across the prai- 
ries. Most of the other men were off at 
edges of the herd, all of them intent on 
gentling them down, with the exception of 
one. 

Cal Dalhart knew that an agreed truce 
now had terminated. Up to this time both 
he and Williams had stood by their prom- 
ise to let their quarrel wait until they had 
reached Abilene; and, truth to say, both 
scrupulously had refrained from word or 
act of hostility till now. But at the sus- 
picion that his rival intended to forestall 
him, the pent-up wrath of Dalhart blazed 
high upon the instant. Without asking 
consent of anyone he spurred out from his 
own place on the herd a quarter of a mile 
away. Nabours saw him, but could not or 
did not attempt to call him back. He shook 
his head; a sense of impending trouble 
came to him. 

““Who was that man rid off yan just now, 
boy?” Dalhart demanded of Buck the cook. 

“Who dat? Why dat’s Mister Del. He 
rid pint wif you all summer—you doan 
know him?” 

Dalhart spurred off, but did not overtake 
his man outside the town limits. He saw 
Williams’ horse standing with the reins 
down in front of the door of the Drovers’ 
Cottage, near to Taisie’s cart; a sight which 
filled him with rage. A few moments later 


he himself flung off and also entered. 


Williams had found the office room 
empty. Hearing voices, as he thought on 
the floor above, he passed upstairs, igno- 
rant of the ways of hotels and looking for 
someone who might tell him where he 
might find Miss Taisie Loclshart. 

He exulted in the success of their experi- 
ment as though the herd were all his own. 
His eyes were filled with a glorious picture. 
In fancy he saw her triumphant, as though 
swimming upon a cloud, radiant, scarce 
touching the earth. He had seen her thus 
in camp a hundred times, himself standing 
apart, distant, hungrily regarding. No 
actual interview between them had taken 
place since they had left the home ranch of 
Del Sol. He never had declared himself 
actually, never had spoken a word of his 
love. She had seemed always a divinity too 
far off for his aspirations. But now he was 
about to see her. He swore now he would 
touch her hand, would stand face to face 
with her alone. The thought of this was too 
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much for Del Williams. Suddenly he began 
to tremble in his fear of her and his great 
and terrible love for her, as reverent and as 
loyal as any love man ever bore a woman. His 
courage left him. His limbs grew weak. 
Seeking a temporary truce with the situa- 
tion, he turned into one of the little rooms 
which made off from the narrow hall and 
seated himself upon the bed, intending to 
pull himself together before he sought her 
further. 

Dalhart, following up his quarry, also 
found the office empty. Hearing footfalls 
on the floor above, he also ran up the stair, 
looking for the man whom he knew to be 
somewhere in the house—the hotel was not 
yet really fully open for business. He found 
himself also in the upper hall, a long 
Marathon course between rows of doors all 
just alike, leading into rooms all just alike, 
all furnished just alike and each divided 
from the others by a shackling raw board 
partition, of ceiling loosely tongued and 
grooved. In each room was a single chair, 
a single washbowl, a single towel, a single 
bar of soap, a single coat hook on the back 
of the door. In each room sat a single bed, 
in each precisely at the same place—against 
the partition near the single window and 
facing the single door. Hoteb making and 
hotel keeping still were in their infancy in 
Kansas. 

Seeing no one in the hall, and still seeking 
for the sound he had heard, Dalhart, 
moody and blood mad—a more ruthless 
and dangerous man than Williams—en- 
tered one of these rooms to peer about. He 
found no one, flung himself down upon the 
bed. He leaned against the partition, caus- 
ing it to rock somewhat. 

Del Williams heard him but did not 
know who he was. He sat up, listening, his 
hand on his revolver, for a situation of 
doubt was usually one of danger in that 
border country. 

The two men now were but a few yards 
apart, though separated by three of the 
thin board partitions. 

Dalhart called aloud, ‘‘You Williams! 
Where are you? You are hiding, you 
damned sneak! Come out of there if you 
dare!” 

Williams heard his call. He rose eagerly 
to meet the challenge, fear of any man un- 
known in his heart, his weapon in his hand 
ready to meet this man. A swift thought 
came to him that he had been riding hard, so 
that the caps on the cylinder tubes might 
have become disengaged. He pulled up 
the revolver and overran the cylinder 
rapidly to see that the piece was in perfect 
order, as now it needed to be. 

Dalhart heard the movement somewhere 
beyond him. He stepped to his own door 
just as Williams was about to emerge at 
his. Then came a report. Immediately 
upon it came a grunt or groan, the fall of 
the body of a man upon the floor. 

Del Williams was himself in a flash. He 
fully had intended to shoot Dalhart de- 
liberately. Now he had shot him practically 
by accident. The barrel, which happened 
to be just at the level of a man’s body as 
Williams whirled the cylinder, discharged 
the heavy ball as fatally as though by in- 
tent. The hammer must have been hit with 
his thumb. He never knew how it hap- 
pened; no man ever does know how these 
things happen. The bullet pierced one par- 
tition after another. It had force enough 
left, driven by the heavy charge of fine 
rifle powder, to penetrate also the chest 
wall of a man’s body. 

Dalhart fell, nor was it given to him to 
see the man who had killed him. If ever he 
heard the running feet of that man, or saw 
his glance cast into the room as he ran, no 
one ever could tell. He was dead the in- 
stant after the ball struck him. 

A man met Williams in the front room, 
at the foot of the stair. 

“What was that?’ hedemanded. ‘‘Who 
shot?” ® 

Williams smiled. 

“T reckon some fellow up there must 
have let off his gun by mistake. Maybe he 
has got too much liquor on board. Leave 
him go; he won’t hurt nobody.” 

He passed out deliberately; deliberately 
gathered the reins of his horse; _ deliber- 
ately swung into the saddle and turned 
down the street. 

Dan MecMasters and Wild Bill Hickok, a 
block away, both had heard the sound of 
the shot and were walking toward the door. 

“How are you, Del?” called McMasters. 
“T’m glad you got through all right.” 

Del Williams stopped, leaned over and 
shook hands with McMasters, whom he 
had not seen north of the Washita crossing. 
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Buckle $2.50in U.S.A. ROCHESTER, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO TORONTO 5-00, 6.00 and up to $36.00 in U.S.A. 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
shirt. I may buy me a shirt—ef there’s 
any kind of monte played in Aberlene.” 

They both saw approaching across the 
prairies to the eastward a low-lying cloud of 
smoke. It was the first railroad train either 
of them had ever seen. They became very 
much excited. 

“Look at her come!”’ said Cinquo. ‘‘Bet 
I ain’t skeered to ride on that thing! Now 
you see!” 

“You’re a long ways off when you say 
it!’’ scoffed Len Hersey. “‘She’s goin’ to look 
a heap bigger and dangerouser, clost up. I 
bet we’d have to blindfold you and put two 
ropes on you afore we could put you on 
that there train, and then you’d be so 
skeered you’d shake yore spurs off.” 

“T ain’t got no more shakes than what 
you have,” said the boy. “You ain’t saw 
no more railroad kyars than what I have. 
But I don’t reckon I’ll go to town untell we 
sell our cows.” 

“Nor me,” nodded Len. “But did you 
ever see such a town like this here one, now? 
They don’t savvy dobe none, it seems like; 
they don’t dry no mud; they just cut slabs 
of grass roots and build ’em up into a house, 
and put on a dirt roof. I looked inside of 
one as I rid by. It was lined with red cali- 
ker, walls and ceilings; no gypsum to white 
it up, nor nothing. Yet humans was livin’ 
init. They live in them dugouts too—just 
push a hole back into a bank an’ crawl in 
atter the hole like badgers. An’ there ain’t 
no trees; an’ when they do have trees, 
hain’t no moss on ’em. I ain’t saw a cactus 
nowheres, an’ as fer mesquite, I’m a notion 
to ride intoe one o’ these plum thickets an’ 
stick some plum thorns in my laigs, so’s’t a 
feller kin feel more nacher’l.”’ 

Meantime the continuous shriek of the 
locomotive whistle had brought to the sta- 
tion practically the entire population of the 
city of Abilene. It was a great day—a trail 
herd and a railroad train all in one day. 

From the four coaches which made up 
the train there now descended an astonish- 
ing number of men, comprising all sorts and 
conditions of humanity. Some obviously 
were Eastern, and as many bore the im- 
print of the border. All of them pushed on 
toward the head of the train. There was no 
station building. The Drovers’ Cottage 
stood then for all of Abilene, and in that 
general direction the newcomers made their 
way. The ubiquitous McCoyne was first 
to greet them. 

“Right this way, gentlemen!” said he. 
“Let me lead you to our hotel, the finest 
in the West. Welcome to Abilene, my 
friends! Yonder is the stockyards. I sup- 
pose some of you are looking after cattle. 
There is some in there now, and there is 
three thousand more right north of town. 
If you’re looking for cattle, we’ve got them 
and don’t you never doubt it! Gentlemen, 
you certainly have come to the right place. 
Boys, where’s the band? 

With some sort of instinct of his own 
McCoyne more especially addressed a 
quiet-looking, sandy-bearded man in dark 
clothing, who seemed to be a man of dis- 
tinct purposes and direct methods in life. 

““How’d you like to ride out this evening 
and see our herd? They’ve just got in from 
Texas this morning.” 

The stranger made a noncommittal re- 
ply to the effect that he was hungry. The 
crowd of newcomers began to disintegrate. 
Men looked after their hand bags, their 
rifles. Picturesque, certainly, was the per- 
sonnel of every westbound train in Kansas 
at that time, when the head of steel was but 
little beyond the boom town of Abilene, 
first cow camp of Kansas. 

Hickok and McMasters stood near the 
door of the Drovers’ Cottage, looking at 
the stirring and curious scene before them. 
The man of the Northern border was quiet 
after his fashion, moody. He turned sud- 
denly to Dan McMasters. 

“Look at them come!”’ he said. “Next 
year they’ll be here in thousands; and 
there’ll be cattle here in thousands too.” 

McMasters nodded. The older man 
went on: 

“Let me give you some advice. There 
is going to be big money in raising and sell- 
ing cattle right up in this country; more 
money than there will be in trailing them 
north and selling at the road. If you’ll listen 
to me, you'll get some land of your own up 
here. I’ll tell you where you can geta 
ranch, and a good one, over on the Smoky 
Hill, with all outdoors for your pasture. 
Put some cows on there. They’ll get fatter 
here than they ever will in Texas, though 
you don’t believe it. I’ve seen cattle up 
here, around the Army posts—and fat too. 
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“How much a pound? I don’t know 
nothing about that. I don’t know how 
much a cow weighs.” 

“Well, I can tell you. One of your sam- 
ple steers will weigh about nine hundred 
pounds. They look like greyhounds crossed 
on a window shutter. Two cents a pound 
would be a lot for them. Now, a fat steer 
will weigh twelve hundred instead of nine 
hundred, and he’ll bring four cents instead 
of two. Say I give you eighteen dollars for 
your lean steers, right off the trail. I could 
give you thirty-six dollars if they was fat; 
say if they’d been wintered up here and fed 
north.”’ 

““Mister,’”’ said Jim Nabours, “you’re 
talking foolish, though pleasing. I don’t 
know how much nine hundred pounds is, 
nor twelve hundred pounds; but when you 
tell me any Texas steer is worth more than 
thirty dollars you make me think you ain’t 
got no money to buy nothing. You don’t 
mean to say that in the presence of wit- 
nesses?”’ 

“T certainly do mean to say it,”’ rejoined 
Pattison. ‘‘But that isn’t all. Your Texas 
steers will bring a good deal more than 
thirty dollars when you have taken time to 
move them up north of the edge of winter 
and ranged them and fattened them and 
bred the horns off of them. That can all be 
done in five years.” 

“T ain’t got no five years,” said Jim Na- 
bours. ‘You allowed five minutes will do. 
Well, let’s climb on top our brones and ride 
out and see; it’s only about two miles or so 
north. 

“Come on, Dan.” 
McMasters. “Ride along with us. 
some on your judgment.” 

McMasters turned toward Hickok with 


He turned towards 
I rely 


a quiet word or so, and waving his hand } 


strolled off to pick up his own horse. 
McCoyne, anxious as he was to see a trade 
effected, did not dare forsake the city of 
Abilene at so critical a time. The newly 
christened Lone Star was full. Besides, he 
was mayor of the town. 

“Bill,”’ said he, accosting Hickok, ‘‘I got 
you here now, and I’m going to have you 
elected town marshal. We can’t hold any 
election right now, and we may need a 
town marshal right soon. I appoint you 
marshal right now, and Mr. McMasters as 
your deputy.” 

Hickok looked’ at him lazily and smiled. 


LIT 


HE great herd, scattered over a mile 

of grazing ground, by now was well 
quieted. Wearied by their own exertions, 
some of the animals were lying down, as 
though aware that the end of their journey 
was at hand; the remainder scattered, 
grazing contentedly. Men were on guard 
here and there at the edges of the herd; 
others were at the fire, eating. A sudden 
excitement arose among the cow hands 
when word passed that a buyer was on the 
scene, for so they interpreted the advent of 
Nabours and his companions. Nabours 
waved a hand with genuine cowman én- 
thusiasm. 

“Look at them!” he exclaimed. ‘Did 
you ever see a finer outfit of cows in your 
borned days, Mr. Pattison?” 

The face of the trader remained expres- 
sionless, though his eyes were busy as he 
rode. 

““You’ve got some she stock in here,” 
said he at length; ‘‘some yearlings in too. 
I should say, too, that you’ve got several 
sorts of brands.” 

“Well, maybe we have,” said Nabours. 
“T’d have a damned sight more if we had 
not hit so much country where there wasn’t 
no cows, coming north. This here herd 
belongs to a orphant, Mr. Pattison, and in 
our country they ain’t no questions asked 
about orphants; the law of brands don’ iG 
run on orphants. We put up this herd in 
our own country. Our road brand is a 
Fishhook, and when you buy a Fishhook 
steer you are buying our support of the 
brand—twenty good men that can shoot. 
I got to sell these cows straight too.” 

Pattison reined up, still dubious. 

“Let me tell you something. I know 
beef—that’s my trade. You’ve got maybe 
three or four hundred of light stuff and 
shes. They don’t pack well. Still, here 
I am with a good ranch over on the Smoky 
Hill. It hasn’t got a head of stock on it 


et. 

“T just took in the land and water and 
trusted to God for the cattle. 
where the real money is, and it isn’t in 
buying lean fours. If I had any way to 
handle these stockers over on my ranch 
I’d take your herd straight.” 


I know | 
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It does more than remove food debris. It 
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“T can’t split no cows,” said Jim Nabours. 
“Tt’s all or-none. I got to sell all these 
cows afore dark. We both allowed that 
five minutes was plenty.” 

“Well, it is,” said Pattison quietly. ‘I 


| trade as quick as anybody, and I don’t go 


to the saloon first, as two or three other 
men have, whom I happen to know, that 
came on that train. Now I’ll tell you what 
I’ll do: If you’ll hold out that stuff below 
the fours I’ll give you twenty straight for 
your fours, right here on the prairie. Five 
thousand cash down, balance in draft on 


_ the First National of Kansas City.” 


Suddenly Dan McMasters turned to 
Nabours. 
“The herd is sold,” said he. “‘Twenty a 


| head, straight through.” 


“How do you mean, Dan?” 

“T am taking all the she stuff and stockers 
for myself. Let Mr. Pattison have the 
fours.” 

“But what’re you going to do?” 

“T am thinking of starting a Northern 
ranch for myself. It don’t take me long to 
decide either. I believe Mr. Pattison is 
right. There’s where the money is. Be- 
sides, I’m leaving Texas before long.” 

Pattison turned toward him with his 
quizzical smile, estimating him after his 
own fashion. 

“You bid me up, young man,”’ said he; 
“but you’ve sold this herd, yearlings and 
all, at twenty straight on the prairie. 

“Now, we’ve got plenty time left—two 
minutes by the watch. I'll give you just a 
minute and a half to think of me as your 
partner in my ranch on the Smoky Hill, 
myself to own half this stuff you’ve just 
bought in, you to trail a fresh herd up to 
us next year and to run this upper ranch 
for me—all dependent on your investiga- 
tion of me back East, preferably by tele- 
graph tonight. I’ve got the land, you’ve 
got the cows. 

“T’ll show you how to get three-four- 
five cents a pound for beef on the hoof. 
What do you say?” 

MecMasters turned his own cool gray 
eyes upon the other, regarding him with a 
like smile as their eyes met, and their hands. 

“We have traded,” said he quietly. 

Nabours looked from one to the other, 
scratching his head. 

“Then is my cows sold?”’ he demanded. 
“Do we get twenty straight?”’ 

“You heard us,” said Pattison. ‘“‘There 
is a new company on the new northern 
range—the PM brand. Mr. McMasters is 
my partner; you see, I know something 
about him already. And I want to say to 
you, sir, you are on the road to more 
money than you could ever make in Texas. 
We'll cut this stuff and tally out tomorrow 
if it pleases you, eh? Come on over to the 
fire, partner; let’s light down.” 

Each in his mood, Nabours somewhat 
chastened as he endeavored to figure out 
how much the five minutes’ work had meant 
to him, they moved to where the giant 
eart of Buck the cook loomed on the 
level prairie. Pattison reached into the 
pocket of his coat and drew out a great 
package of folded bills, which he tossed on 
the ground before him as he reached for 
his coffee cup. 

“T think that’s five thousand dollars,”’ 
said he. “I can’t carry much cash with me, 
of course. In town, I’ll give you a draft on 
the First National of Kansas City for fifty- 
five thousand more if the herd tallies out 
three thousand head. I am almost ready 
to take your own tally.” 

“No,” said Jim Nabours, “we haven’t 
tallied out since the last run; I been scared 
to. If we hadn’t had no bad luck down the 
trail there wouldn’t ’a’ been money enough 
in Kansas City to buy ali them cows we 
started with. Do you mean to say to me 
that you’re going to give me sixty thousand 
dollars for them cows?” 

“T certainly am if you don’t object too 
much about it. And I call this a good day’s 
work. I have bought the first northern- 
trail herd. Besides, I have got a partner 
and a manager for my ranch, and a line of 
supply for the ranch too. Yes, I call it a 
good five minutes’ work. 

“You shall have all the time you want 
to put up your half for these stockers, Mr. 
MeMasters,”’ he added. 

“T don’t want any time,” replied Dan 
MecMasters. “I can raise a little money. 
You see, I know the history of this herd. I’d 
almost have been ready to buy it straight 
through at twenty a head myself.” 

“T was afraid you would,” said Pattison. 
“But I wanted the cows and a partner too. 
All right, take your pleasure as to your half 
of the northern ranch ante. I tell you, I am 
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going to make you more money than either 
of us ever made in our lives. Lord, this is 
just the beginning of things! What a fine 
world it is out here!’’ 

He turned to the others as he went on, 
tin cup of coffee in hand. 

“You see, I am banking on two things 
that you Texas men didn’t know anything 
about. One is the stockyards at Kansas 
City. The other is a packing business in 
Kansas City. There’s going to be the mar- 


ket for this range stuff. Meantime I’ll have | 


to get some of your boys to drive these 
fours over to Junction City for me. I'll 
buy all your ponies except what you need 
to get back home. My partner and I will 
need some horses for the PM outfit on the 
Smoky Hill. 

“Oh, I don’t blame you for not seeing the 
game very far ahead up here,” he went on. 
“This is a colder country than you are 
used to. But if I can hire some of your men 
to run the herd for us, they can build dug- 
outs in a few days like those you saw in 
town, and hole up warm and snug for the 
winter. After a while you’ll begin to make 
hay, but you'll need a whole lot less than 
you think right now. 

“We are going to start the first winter 
ranch on the heels of the first herd north of 
36. Lam going to show you that cows willdoa 
heap better when you fatten them north of 
the edge of winter and north of the tick line. 

“Ts our five minutes up? I don’t like to 
waste time here. Let’s go back to town.” 

“When do we deliver, then?’’ asked 
Nabours. 

“You’ve sold and delivered right now 
and right here, on the prairie,”’ replied Pat- 
tison. ‘‘I am hiring all the men that will 
go in with Mr. McMasters and me; we’d 
like at least six or eight. Mr. McMasters 
will come out to help tally tomorrow if 
that suits you. I never knew a Texas cow- 
man to falsify a count, and I never knew 
one that didn’t go broke trying to pack his 
own cattle. It takes big men to do big 
business, and you all will have to pardon 
me if I say it never was in the cards to pack 
cattle in Texas, by Texas or for Texas. The 
South needs the North in this thing. It’s 
going to take both the North and the South 
to make this country out here.”” He swept 
a wide arm. “The West! Oh, by golly!” 

“Well,” sighed Jim Nabours, still un- 
able to credit his sudden fortune, “‘my boss 
is the richest girl in Texas right now, if she 
was in Texas. I’ll have to admit she owes 
part to a damn Yankee, same as part to us 
Texans.” 

He turned earnestly to the Northern 
trader. 

“You’ve got to see our boss when you 
get in town,” said he. ‘You'll be glad to 
see where all your money went to. She 
shore is prettier than a spotted pup.” 

“Well, let’s ride,’ laughed Pattison. 
“We'll have a look at Abilene and the 
Texas orphan.” 

“On our way!” said Nabours, and they 
mounted. Nabours rode off to accost one 
of dis men. ‘‘We’ve sold the herd, Len,”’ 
said he. “I'll pay off tomorrow in town. 
All you fellows that wants to hire out to 
these folks can do it. You split the men to- 
night, Len, and half of you come to town if 
you feel like it. 

“Oh, yes,” he added, turning, as he 
started off, ‘I forgot to tell you. I forgot 
to tell you that Cal Dalhart got killed in 
town a little while ago. I heard it just when 
: left. Del Williams done shot him, looks 
ike.” 

“The hell he did!’”’? remarked Hersey. 
“Well, it was plain enough the last three 
months they had it in for each other—both 
allowing to marry Miss Taisie.”’ 

“‘And now they won’t neither of them 
will,”” nodded Nabours. ‘“ Ain’t it hell how 
men fuss over a woman? Now Del’s gone 
somewheres. Both good cow hands as ever 
rid. That’s the fourth man I’ve lost since 
we left home, not mentioning several hun- 
dred cows. I’m the onluckiest man in the 
world. 

“Yet,’’ he went on as he joined McMas- 
ters and Pattison, addressing the former, 
“T call this a good day’s work. We've 
brung our brand through, and we’ve done 
sold her out. I reckon Mr. Sim Ruda- 
baugh has played in hard luck. He didn’t 
keep us out of Aberlene, now did he?” 

“He did his best,’’ replied Dan McMas- 
ters. ‘‘He got here just a little too late. He 
came to town on the train just a little 
while ago. There are two or three of his men 
here already, maybe more.” 

Nabours looked at him narrowly, sud- 
denly serious. 

(Continued on Page 172) 
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They know why 
they prefer “B.V. D.” 


HE cool, keen, level-headed men 

~who follow the world of sport 
and lead the world in comfort—they 
know the Unvarying Quality, Long 
Wear and Famous Fit of “B.V. D.” 
Underwear, and make ita partof their 
formula for getting the most out of life. 
From raw material to finished product we practice cease- 


less care so that every ‘‘B.V.D.”’ garment is of the quality 
that has brought world-wide preference for our product. 


The cool, durable nainsook of ‘‘B. V. D.”’ is woven in our own 
mills from selected cotton and finished in our bleachery. 


In our factories, vigilant inspection guards every process of 
skillful cutting, sturdy stitching, well sewn buttons and 
accurate finish. 


There is only one “B.V. D.”? Underwear 
It is always identified by this Red Woven Label 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


‘Trade Mark Rof 0S. Pat Off and Foreifn Countrias 


The B.V. D. Company, inc, New York 


Sole Makers of ‘'B.V. D.”?’ Underwear 
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LOOSE-FITTING 
Vals: 


Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers 


are the “‘standby”’ of 
millions of men who 
wear two piece 
underwear 


“B.V.D.”’ is the constant 
choice of these men 
because they know that 
“B.V. D.’’Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers are correctly cut 
as to size and that there is 
a shapeliness to the gar- 
ments that makes them 
hang smoothly and evenly 
with neither too much nor 
too little fulness. 


The garments are tailored 
with noticeable balance 
and drape, retaining both, 
no matter how long worn 
or how often washed. 


These “‘B.V. D.”’ garments 
are reinforced at points of 
possible strain—all seams 
sewn with lock stitch 
throughout and cannot 
unravel. 


Undershirts and 


Drawers 


85c and upward 
the garment 


©1923 
The B.V.D. Company, Inc. 


All the skill that 28 years of 
candy making can give, all the 
deliciousness and wholesome- 
ness that can be supplied by rich 
creamery butter, real cream, 
pure cane sugar, thick chocolate 
coatings, fruits picked ripe and 
selected nuts, have gone to make 
Booth’s Chocolates the inevi- 
table choice of “Candy Lovers.” 
They are not just candy packaged 
in pretty boxes bedecked with 
ribbons. 


Booth’s True Blue Chocolates, 
illustrated above, is a great favorite 
everywhere. It is a selection of our 
“best”—just what the name implies, 
“True Blue” clear through. 20 oz. 
for $2.00. 


There are other favorites such as— 
Booth’s Butter Chocolates, 1 lb., $1.50; 
Booth’s Esther Chocolates, 1 lb., $1.25; 
Booth’s Candy Lover’s 1 lb., $1.00. 

If not obtainable in your locality, 
send your money order to us for any 
package you want. 
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Elmira, New York 
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(Continued from Page 170) 

“Some of us boys’ll be in town tonight,” 
said he. 

As they rode by the jumbled heap of the 
camp-cart goods a very exact observer 
might have noted that the pair of wide 
horns carefully cherished by Len Hersey 
had disappeared since the first passing of 
the group from town. No one had particu- 
larly noticed Len as he rode up near the cart 
with a stubborn little yearling dogy on his 
rope; it was thought the cook had requisi- 
tioned beef. But now, as the party turned 
to leave the herd, the keen eye of Pattison 
caught sight of an astonishing creature, 
searce larger than a calf, but bearing as 
enormous a spread of horns as would have 
graced any immemorial steer of the Rio 
Grande. 

“My Lord!” he exclaimed. ‘What on 
earth is that? Is that the way cattle grow 
down in your country?” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Len gravely, still hold- 
ing the animal on his reata. ‘‘He’s a nice 
little yearling. Give him time, an’ he’ll 
raise right smart o’ horn. O’ course, he’s 
still young. Texas, she sort of runs to horn, 
in some spots special, seems like.’ 

‘Spots? Spots? What spots?’’ demanded 
Pattison. ‘“‘Where’d that critter come 
from?” 

“He come from our range, sir,’”’ replied 
Len. ‘“‘He ranged over with a bunch near 
the Laguna Del Sol. They all watered in 
there, at the Laguna. Near’s we could tell, 
there must be something in the water in the 
Laguna sort of makes the cows in there 
run to horn, like.”’ 

“Well, I should say so! But still, you 
can’t make me believe that any steer less 
than a four could ever grow horns like that.” 

“Oh, yes, they kin,” rejoined this artless 
child of the range. ‘‘My pap used to drive 
down to Rockport, on the coast—I’ve 
helped drive south, to ship cows on the 
Plant steamers. I reckon they was going to 
Cuby. 

‘“We had to rope every steer and throw 
him down and take a ax and chop off his 
horns, they was so wide. That was to give 
more room on the boats. Some steers 
didn’t like to have their horns chopped off 
thataway. Well, here we got plenty of 
room for horns anyhow.” He swept an 
arm over the field of waving grass reaching 
on to the blue horizon. ‘‘Give me three 
years more on this dogy and I promise you 
he’ll have horns. 

“Speaking of horns, Jim,’’ he resumed; 
“onecet when we were driving in a coast 
drive we turned in a lot of dogies, of course 
claimin’ a cow was a cow, an’ nacher’1, four 
years old even if it was only a yearling. 
Well, the damn Yankee who was buying 
our cows he kicked on so many dogies. Of 
course, none of us fellers’d ever heard of a 
thing like that; a buyer allus taken the run 
o’ the delivery, head for head. Says he, 
‘IT ain’t buyin’ yearlin’s, I’m buyin’ fours.’ 

“Well, we driv in another dogy right 
then, one of them Lagunies, an’ he had 
horns big as this one here. The damn little 
fool he put on more airs than any Uvalde 
mossy horn about his headworks. It was 
just like he said ‘Look at me! I done riz 
these here horns in one year, where it taken 
you maybe a hunderd!’ Cows has their 
pride, mister, same as us. Uh-huh. 

“But do you believe me? That damn 
Yankee wouldn’t take my word that the 
horns of them Lagunies gets their growth 
early sometimes. I says, ‘Mister, I’ll bet 
you a hunderd dollars that’s a four.’ ‘Well, 
maybe it is,’ says he. He scratch his haid. 
But he couldn’t git over it. When we come 
to load in at the boat he'says, ‘Well, I be 
damned ef that ain’t the littlest cow I ever 
seen fer a four.’ I was sort o’ hot by then, 
and I says, ‘Boss, you’re right—that ain’t 
a four, it’s a yearlin’.’ 

“Well, then he swung round the other 
way. Says he, ‘It kain’t noways be a year- 
lin’, not with them horns. I bought too 
many cows not to know that much. It 
don’t stand to reason that no yearlin’ 
can raise no horns more’n five foot acrost.’ 
You see, mister, that yearlin’ was carryin’ 
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horns about like this one—one of our La- 
gunies. O’ course, I don’t say that all Texas 
cows has horns like that as yearlin’s; you 
can see that fer yore own self right here. 
Only way we could convince that gentle- 
man was to show him.” 

“Well, that may all be,” said Patti- 
son, nettled. “Anyhow, I always take my 
own judgment in cattle, ages and all. I’ve 
known buyers who couldn’t tell long twos 
from threes. I’ve studied cattle.” 

“T never did, much,” said Len Hersey; 
“T never had time. But my folks couldn’t 
never break me of gamblin’—monte, you 
know. Sometimes I win a shirt, and then 
agin I’d lose one. Right now’’—he looked 
ruefully at his elbow—“‘I’d like fer to win 
one. I’ll gamble that critter’s a yearlin’, 
now. I’d hate to take a man’s money on a 
cinch; but ef you, now, was feelin’ you’d 
like to peel off a couple o’ hunderd against 
my hawse an’ saddle, an’ what’s left 0’ my 
shirt, why, I’d hate to rob you—I’d bet 
that that’s a yearlin’. I was goin’ to kill 
it fer beef. We don’t eat the horns, mister, 
but them Lagunies is special tender on ac- 
count of that something in the water around 
here.” 

“You fool Texans deserve to be 
trimmed,” said Pattison; ‘‘a boy like you 
putting your judgment up against that of 
one of the oldest buyers that ever saw Kan- 
sas City.” 

“T know it—I know I’m foolish,’’ nodded 
Len Hersey. “I was borned thataway. 
I allus hatter be bettin’ on monte er some- 
thin’. Still, I’ll bet thataway on this here 
yearlin’ ef you insist. Does you?” 

“T certainly do, just to teach you a les- 
son. Here, Mr. Nabours’’—he pulled out 
his roll of bills once more—“‘take this cou- 
ple hundred, against this man’s horse and 
saddle. You be the judge. He bets that’s a 
yearling. That suit you?’”’ He turned to 
Len Hersey, who still was holding the 
mooted animal on his reata. 

“Yes, all right,’’ humbly replied that 
youth. 

“Throw him, Len,” commanded Na- 
bours; ‘“‘then we’ll all look him over and 
decide.’”” He was as solemn as his man. 

Len sunk a spur and with a leap his pony 
crossed in front of the quarry, swept its feet 
from under it. It was thrown with such vi- 
olence that one of its horns was knocked off 
and lay entirely free on the grass. Jim Na- 
bours, dismounting, gravely held up the 
remaining horn, easily detachable from the 
normalstubby yearling growth on the dogy’s 
head. He looked at Pattison dubiously, 
none too sure how he would take this range 
jest. But the Northern man was a sports- 
man. He broke into a roar of laughter, 
which for hours he renewed whenever the 
thought again came to his mind.* 

“Give him his money, Nabours,”’ said he. 
“‘He’s won it fair and I’ve had a lesson, 
and when your boys come to town the 
treat’s on me. Keep those horns for me,”’ he 
added. ‘If I don’t sell old Mitch or young 
Phil Armour at Kansas City with those 
horns I’ll eat them both!’”? Again he went 
off into gusty laughter, in which all could 
join. 

“Sho, now,” said Len Hersey. ‘‘Now 
look at that! He must of got his horns 
jarred loose, like, in some night run in the 
timber. I’ve knowed that to happen.” 

“‘Len,’”’ commanded Nabours, ‘‘I don’t 
want no more of this damned foolishness. 
Here’s ten dollars, and that’s enough to 
buy you a shirt, and I want to see you do it. 
He’ll only play the rest at monte or faro or 
something,” turning to Pattison. 

“No, give it all to him,” the latter re- 
joined. ‘It’s his. Let him play it. I’ve 
done as much myself when I was younger. 
And monte’s a cinch compared to buying 
ang packing and shipping cattle to the 

ast.” 

They turned and rode toward town, 
young in the youth of the open range, where 
tomorrow did not yet loom. 


*The foundation of this anecdote is to be 
found in Saunders’ Trail Drivers of Texas. 
— AUTHOR. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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three different pads, on which we at divers 
times write a dozen or more varieties of 
sales checks; and the approving signature 
of our section manager is required on most 
of these. It is no doubt desirable that some 
official be made responsible for most of 
these transactions, if he would just stay 
put, so that one would know where to find 
him when his signature is needed; but as 
he continually wanders all over the depart- 
ment, and sometimes even out of it, the 
mad scrambles in search of him, especially 
on a bargain day, when the store is jammed 
with customers, may be only faintly im- 
agined. 

In a mere cash transaction, when we are 
asked to deliver the goods, there are eight- 
een operations for the sales clerk, as speci- 
fied by the book of rules. The time of day 
at which the sale was made must be indi- 
cated. Even the four-times folding of the 
sales check before placing it in the cash 
carrier is prescribed in detail by the book. 
A portion of this slip that comes back from 
the office is the salesgirl’s voucher, and this 
she must carry for the rest of the day 
clipped under a rubber band at the back of 
the pad. Asitisastrip of paper only about 
one and a half by four inches, and as one 
may accumulate twenty or thirty of these 
in a day, the difficulty of retaining all of 
them is considerable when you are flopping 
the pad back and forth, writing on first one 
side and then the other, and laying it down 
on tables, whence it is knocked to the floor 
now and then by another clerk or a cus- 
tomer. 

You must consult your tally sheet care- 
fully at the close of business to discover 
whether any of your vouchers are missing; 
and if there are you must ask the section 
manager to certify the fact upon your tally 
sheet over his signature, otherwise you will 
lose your commission on that sale. The 
store puts the onus of protecting herself 
upon the salesgirl, you see, as I will show 
again hereafter. No official of the store 
would endure an hour’s bother with those 
frail strips of paper; an expert would 
promptly be commissioned to work out a 
better way. 

I wonder if it would be of any use to ask 
lady shoppers to make up their minds be- 
fore they buy an article whether they are 
going to take it with them or have it sent. 
For if you make an outright purchase and 
then ask the store to deliver it you bring 
down upon the salesgirl’s weary frame the 
making of another slip. 


The Rule About Paper Bags 


The reason for this is that the slip indi- 
cating that the merchandise has been taken 
by the customer has already. reached the 
cashier’s office, where it instantly, auto- 
matically and inexorably becomes a part 
of the store’s archives; and not all the 
salesgirl’s curses or wit or tears can cancel 
half a line or wash out a word of it. A new 
check must be made out for the delivery of 
customer’s own merchandise, and the sec- 
tion manager must be located and asked to 
sign it. 

Suppose you have been shopping for a 
while and have accumulated two or three 
packages that are beginning to be an an- 
noyance to you. Out there in The Elite 
you would just say to the clerk when you 
have bought your silk or buttons, ‘‘ Please 
wrap these packages up with it.’”’ The 
clerk would reply “Certainly,” and that 
would be all. You might even put over 
something of the sort on a few small metro- 
politan stores, but not on a big store. 

If you ask us to wrap other packages 
with your purchases from us we shrewdly 
make out a particular kind of sales check, 
on which we write ‘‘ Fieldenheim’s will not 
be responsible,” and note thereon the value 
of your packages, which you must state to 
us and back up with your signature. That 
lets us out, you see; but the ever-necessary 
section manager must still be searched for 
and induced to add his scrawl. I wonder 
how many times an average section man- 
ager writes his name in the course of a 
service of ten or twenty years; and if, at the 
end of his career, he can swear that he al- 
ways knew just what he was approving. 

As a typical example of the inelasticity of 
a system, it is against our laws to give or 
sell an empty paper bag to a customer. 
There must be some excuse for this rule, 
but what it is I don’t know. A lady who 
was passing through the city on an auto 


trip begged me to get an extra bag for 
her so that she might hang her hat up in the 
car more securely. She offered to pay any 
reasonable price for it, but I assured her 
that the thing was forbidden. Finally I 
went to the section manager, and after long 
argument and persuasion he reluctantly 
gave the merchandise checker an order to 
deliver a bag to the woman. 

But when another woman tried to buy 
an ordinary pasteboard hatbox from us she 
found herself up against a stone wall. It 
appeared that the rule against such a thing 
could not be overridden—nay, not even by 
Fieldenheim himself. There were great 
towers and pyramids of hatboxes in view, 
but none to sell; and so the woman went 
away discomfited and angry. 

There is a very rigid ceremony to be ob- 
served if you want to wear the new hat 
away from the store and have the old one 
delivered. You must set a value on the old 
hat—over your signature, of course—and 
then the section manager signs. It seems to 
be against the rules for you to buy a hat 
of less value than the old one that you want 
delivered; at least, we are solemnly warned 
against such a shady transaction. I don’t 
know what would happen if you insisted 
upon making such a deal; but I have 
an idea that it couldn’t be consummated, 
not even if you appealed to the League 
of Nations. 


Indifferent Shopmen 


In as great a city as Titanopolis, if a 
store offends a customer now and then by 
an inflexible rule like this the matter 
doesn’t amount to so much. There are so 
many millions of people swarming in the 
immediate vicinity that there is business 
enough for everybody and to spare. You 
will find this to be true even when dealing 
with small tradesmen, such as grocers, in 
the apartment-house districts. Mr. Napoli 
or Mr. Pappadopoulos is tolerantly courte- 
ous to you up to a certain point; but if you 
become a little too insistent upon your 
rights to suit his taste he turns his back 
upon you with a shrug and indicates that 
if you don’t like his methods you may go 
elsewhere. He has no fear that he won’t 
get plenty of business. It’s just another 
example of the domination of the individual 
by a great city. It is really astounding to 
see how subservient people of the largest 
cities often are to their tradesmen. 

A city of millions is a grievously imper- 
sonal thing. You may get angry at Fiel- 
denheim’s for some failure in their service 
or discourtesy on the part of an employe, 
and swear that you will never buy a cent’s 
worth from them again; you may even 
write them a letter to that effect, and may 
receive in turn a courteous and faultlessly 
worded apology, dictated by a correspond- 
ent who indites many such letters every 
day; and your uneasy suspicion that your 
complaint may be not even a gnat’s bite to 
the great monster, coupled with the knowl- 
edge that if you violate your oath and go 
into that store again on the occasion of a 
bargain sale no one will know it, inevitably 
leads you back there again and again. It 
isn’t easy for a department store in a big 
city to kill its trade if it doesn’t neglect its 
advertising. 

If you buy a new hat from us and ask us 
to destroy the old one we again scent a 
possible intent to involve us in a damage 
claim; so we firmly demand that you au- 
thorize us over your signature to carry out 
the deed. The section manager signs, of 
course. He then writes out a tag on which 
is the customer’s name and address, signs 
his name to that and gingerly carries the 
hat away with him, to what mysterious 
limbo I know not; but I have a mental 
picture of a vast warehouse somewhere or 
other, on whose shelves are millions of dis- 
carded hats, all indexed and ready to con- 
fute any former owner who may claim that 
her hat was taken from her feloniously. 
There must be some such place; the effi- 
ciency engineers certainly wouldn’t over- 
look a precautionary measure like that. 

Mr. Smithson, one of our original section 
managers, used frequently to shorten the 
red tape when there was a rush by just car- 
rying off the hat without troubling himself 
to put the customer’s name and address on 
the marking tag;. but he was a young man, 
with his career yet before him—and reck- 
less. After a while he was promoted, and 


as he went up the inevitable seesaw brought | 
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an electric wringer 


. MOUNTED ON 
\ TUB~HIGH 
\ STAND 
\ 


Wrings Everything 
trom silk to blankets 


HIS unit, Electric 

Clothes Wringer does 
the hardest part of wash- 
day work. Simple to oper- 
ate, and safe in every way, 
it easily wrings all wash- 
ings, large or small. It 
wrings in either direction, 
stops and starts electrically, 
and conveniently stores 
away ina closet. Eliminate 
washday drudgery, and the 
‘back-breaking strain of 
wringing by hand. Mail 
coupon to-day. 


M. S. Wright Company 


164 Fremont St., Worcester, Mass. 


Makers of the SW EEPER-VAC Cleaner with 
Electric VAC-MOP for hardwood floors 


Sweeper-Vac 
Electric 
Wringer 


Model B 
fits standard 
tubs. 


M. S. Wright Company 
164 Fremont St., Worcester, Mass. 


Kindly mail, at once, literature de- 
scriptive of the SWEEPER-VAC 
Electric Wringer. 
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Here is the home water plant that 
supplies plenty of water under 
pressure for every purpose about 


your house and grounds. It works 
automatically. If you have electric 
current, the Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Water Plant will supply an abun- 
dance of running water from cistern, 
shallow well, stream, spring or lake. 


This private pumping station 
brings all the convenience and com- 
fort of city water service to any 
home anywhere. 


Its Automatic 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
HOME WATER PLANT 


Operates from any electric light 
circuit orhome lighting plant system. 
Noiseless, automatic. No switch to 
turn. Costs only a few pennies a week 
torun. The unusually large produc- 
tion and great manufacturing facili- 
ties of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. make 
these remarkably low prices possible. 


If you do not know our local deal- 
er, write to us and we will send you 
complete information. 

The enormous demand for these water 


plants makes this a most desirable 
line for live dealers. Write for details. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal 


With 35- 
Gallon Gal. 
vanized Tank 
and 60 Cycle 
Motor; Pump 
Capacity 200 
Gallons per 


With 70-Gallon Galvanized Tank 
and60 Cycle Motor; Pump Capacity 


400 Gallons per Hour, $210 


f. o. b. factory 
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another man down—poor old Mr. Piplow, 
who came from a somewhat higher job to 
take Smithson’s place. 

The big stores try to discourage C. O. D. 
deliveries, and for good reason. The plain 
undecorated fact is that too many women 
have articles sent out C. O. D. for frivolous 
reasons; they want the privilege of chang- 
ing their minds by the time the merchan- 
dise arrives. Why, I know a woman who 
lives twelve miles from one of the big 
stores, and has a charge account there, 
and who will have a _ seventy-five-cent 
apron—or some such article—delivered at 
her home, and two or three days later call 
up the store and ask them to send for the 
apron, as it isn’t just what she wants. If 
questioned, she would not be able to give 
you a truthful, logical reason why she or- 
dered the apron sent out or ordered it re- 
turned. And yet she frequently complains 
of the high prices at that store, which caters 
to such childish frivolity as hers! 

I am convinced also that some women 
who are solicited by an eager clerk while 
they are merely enjoying a look around the 
millinery department often pretend to buy 
and have the hat sent C. O. D., with no 
intention of accepting it, but simply to get 
rid of the clerk’s importunities, and at the 
same time to luxuriate in the ecstasy of 
trying on a lot of new hats. 

One of the store lecturers told us that a 
returned C. O. D. passes through seventy- 
five hands. O System, how many jobs 
are created in thy name! If I were to 
judge by the appearance of the hats that 
come back to us I should say that the 
lecturer had set her figures too low; they 
look as if they had been through at least 
one hundred and fifty hands. If I were 
one of the store’s business engineers I 
would certainly labor to prevent so frail a 
thing as a hat’s passing through seventy- 
five hands on such a trip. The value of the 
system doesn’t seem to me to equal the 
damage to the millinery. 

A store will not, of course, deliver a 
C. O. D. shipment more than once. I sold 
a hat one Thursday to a lady who was 
at one of the big hotels. On Monday I 
learned that it had come back—no unusual 
occurrence—and was, of course, deducted 
from my credits. On the following Friday 
the section manager confronted me with a 
document which at first glance I thought 
might be a copy of the Treaty of Versailles 
or of my own record since going to work at 
the store. But after I had puzzled over it a 
few minutes I discovered that the one 
essential fact lying embedded in it, like a 
grain of wheat in a bushel of chaff, was 
that Mrs. Blank had called up from the 
Vanderlyn Hotel on Tuesday to ask why 
her hat hadn’t been delivered. And this 
was Friday! By this time she might be in 
Palm Beach or on the high seas en route to 
Europe. Three days had been spent by the 
priests, high priests and vestal virgins of 
system in composing that document I held 
in my hand and getting it back to the 
person who sold the hat. But somehow 
their system didn’t inform them that I was 
not the one to blame for its nondelivery. It 
seems that the hat had reached the hotel 
while Mrs. Blank was out, and the clerk 
refused to pay for it; so back it came. I 
tried twice to get her by telephone, but 
failed. Mr. Piplow then took the matter 
up, and I heard no more of it. 


More Red Tape 


Fieldenheim’s was rather proud of the 
fact that it gave us a discount on certain 
merchandise, such as wearing materials, 
purchased from it. Here was our routine 
when we wished to buy something from the 
store: 

A limited number of shopping passes 
were given out every day to those who de- 
sired them, on which shopping could be 
done in the store during the forenoon only. 
I, for example, took mine from my depart- 
ment on the third floor down to a certain 
desk on the first floor, where I got a will- 
take sales card, on which my purchases 
were charged. Having completed my buy- 
ing, perhaps on the fifth floor, I went down 
to another desk on the first floor, where I 
waited until my discounts were computed. 
I then trudged to another desk in the 
farthest corner of the basement, where I 
stood in line for the third time to pay for 
my purchases. Then after the closing hour 
I went to the third-floor lunch room, where 
I again stood in line ten, fifteen or twenty 
minutes, waiting to be given my package. 
I had expended three or four times more 
energy than an outside customer, or than 
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I would have expended had I gone else- 
where to shop—only, I had no time to do 
that. 

Why didn’t we shop at the noon hour, 
you may ask. Well, at the store’s cafeteria 
for employes—where, by the way, good 
food is served at extremely low prices— 
after we had stood in line with our trays, 
selected our food and eaten it, half or more 
of our noon hour was gone. Then we must 
go back to our lockers, get our hats and 
wraps, go out by the employes’ entrance, 
come in at the front door of the store, go up 
to whatever floor the desired goods were on, 
and shop as outsiders—returning by the 
same route. The silk department adjoined 
ours, on the same floor—I could reach it by 
stepping through a gateway—but I could 
not buy a piece of silk in there at noon 
without going to it by the aforementioned 
detour. Of course the store is protecting 
itself against every imaginable bit of trick- 
ery, but it’s all rather hard on the innocent 
salesgirl who must buy wherewith to clothe 
herself. 

The thing that wears most grievously 
upon the salesgirl’s nerves, as upon the 
nerves of nearly all city folk, is the sense of 
being eternally driven. The landlord, the 
grocer, the law that insists on our wearing 
clothes are all perpetually in our wake, 
scourging us, screaming, ‘More sales! 
More sales!’”’ For only by the commissions 
therefrom can we increase our income; and 
the management joins in the cry with a 
reproachful and indignant note which 
seems to complain that we don’t care 
whether we earn any commissions or not. 
Heaven and ourselves only know how hard 
we try for them! 


Lectures From the Buyer 


We were never too old in service to be 
lectured. Now and then some of us would 
be called away to the training depart- 
ment—losing some sales meanwhile—and 
given a talk on the history of the store or 
something of the sort, calculated to increase 
our interest in the organization, to build up 
loyalty and esprit de corps. I could not see 
that it had any such effect on the girls. 
And as for esprit, the store and the city 
are too big and impersonal for that. The 
salesgirl’s thought is devoted chiefly to her 
own joys or troubles, and she has little sen- 
timent, loyal or otherwise, to waste upon 
the store, which she regards merely as a job. 

On one morning a week Miss Shanklin 
read to us a lecture sent out by the training 
department, and then added one of her own. 
In great crises, when goods were not moving 
as rapidly as they should, the merchandise 
manager sometimes delivered this lecture. 
We seldom remembered any concrete gems 
of thought from it, but we could not forget 
its import, which was, ‘‘Faster! Faster! 
More Sales! You’re not half trying!” 
Somebody higher up was cracking the whip 
over them, and they were merely passing 
it on to us. 

Miss Shanklin nearly always began her 
lecture by pointing out that we were the 
most fortunate salesgirls in the city, as we 
had the best-selected stock to draw from. 
She rather fancied herself as a buyer, you 
see. Thenceforward her talk would indi- 
cate, with very little ambiguity, that we 
were very nearly the laziest and most in- 
capable bunch of alleged saleswomen ever 
assembled under one roof. She had mis- 
judged the market last summer, and we 
bore the blame. In August and September 
women were calling for black satin hats, 
and we had nothing but colored hats to 
show them. Every day the call slips we 
turned in—which told of merchandise 
called for but not in stock—mentioned 
black satin hats. Miss Shanklin was furi- 
ous—determined to jam those colored hats 
down on women’s heads whether or not! 

“Every hat in your stock is a good seller!’’ 
she raged. ‘‘Don’t make any difference if 
they do think they want black hats; sell 
’em the colored ones! Very few women 
that don’t look better in a colored hat, any- 
how; most of ’em have sallow, muddy 
complexions—they don’t know what they 
want!” 

As I remember it, anyone qualified to 
write books on salesmanship emits moans 
of anguish at the thought of trying to sub- 
stitute something a customer doesn’t want 
for the thing he is demanding; yet that is 
what we were expected to do. Our mer- 
chandise manager had also instructed us 
in a speech that we must not spend over 
fifteen minutes on a sale amounting to less 
than ten dollars. Now, thirty to forty 

(Continued on Page 176) 
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THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
js 2660 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Company of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


NOTE TO DEALERS 


If you are not one of the 25,000 
truck makers of dealers it’s probably because you 
don’t know the Alemite proposition. 
€ Write us today for full particulars. 
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devery Alemite-equipped car— 
an army of 25,000 dealers 


If your present car isn’t Alemite- 
equipped, it’s a matter of only acouple 
of hours and a few dollars to install 
this famous system of chassis lubri- 
cation. Ask any Alemite dealer. 


os ok ** 


Chassis lubrication is so simple with 
the Alemite System that most owners 
take care of it themselves. But if you 
don’t care to, it’s nice to know there’s 
an Alemite dealer nearby who can do 
it for you ina jiffy. And it’s nice to 
know you can always get replace- 
ments, Alemite Lubricant and other 
necessities without driving all over 
creation for them. 


Alemite Lubricating Spring 
Covers keep out dirt, water 
and grit—keep in the lubri- 
cant. They make all cars ride 
easier and give much better 
service. Write us for informa- 
tion or see your Alemite dealer. 
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THERE is a special style with a 
convenient pocket for small im- 
portant papers such as your 
auto license. 

The new, correct, convenient 
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Dealers: Write for details of $30 intro- 
ductory assortment with display case 
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(Continued from Page 174) 
minutes is often little enough time in which 
to induce a woman to take a hat she really 
wants; how then are you to sell her some- 
thing she doesn’t want in fifteen? 

The selling of women’s hats is one of the 
most delicate operations in all commerce. 
It must be handled with a diplomacy of a 
subtle quality unknown in international 
affairs. A trifle light as air may upset a 
deal at any time, even after it is apparently 
consummated. The assortment from which 
the customer is called upon to choose and 
the question which is best suited to her 
face and figure are truly bewildering. Often 
she finds it difficult to decide between two 
or three or half a dozen shapes. Our system 
is, as she seems to show a preference for one 
or two of the hats, to withdraw the others— 
that is, dexterously, slyly get them out of 
the way, as if she had definitely rejected 
them, but really to put them where she 
can’t see them and thus to focus her atten- 
tion on the remaining ones. Finally, when 
the contest has narrowed down to two hats 
and she seems to lean towards one of them, 
we try to slip the other one away too. 

This little psychological coercion seems 
absolutely necessary to help some buyers 
to make up their minds. If we left all the 
hats, or even two or three of them, lying 
around, some of our customers would be- 
come more and more fuddled and finally 
be unable to make a decision at all; and 
even if a hat had been chosen and the 
money paid over for it, the customer’s eye 
might still wander back to one of those 
other dear ones she had just been looking 
at—if they were left in sight—and throw 
her into another agony of indecision. In 
such cases women sometimes seem to be- 
come so vexed with the situation that they 
cut the Gordian knot by walking out of the 
store without buying anything. 

A mother accompanied by her two daugh- 
ters came in to buy a hat one day. Satis- 
fying the three of them was quite some 
task; but after about forty minutes’ work 
the mother had chosen a hat she seemed to 
like very much, and the daughters approved 
the choice. That being settled, she asked 
for a veil. I showed her several, but she 
wanted something. a little smarter than 
anything we had; so I went into the French 
Room and brought back some more expen- 
sive ones. I tried the effect of these over 
her face, while the daughters looked on. 

Finally she said, “ Well, I guess I won’t 
decide on the veil today.” 

“Very well,’ said I. ‘Then the hat will 
be all you’ll need, do you think?” 

“Oh, no,” she replied casually. “I’m 
not going to take the hat, either,” and out 
they stalked, leaving me mystified. 

Something had happened while I was in 
the other room—some one of those infini- 
tesimal yet important things that upset 
caleculations—and all was over. 


The Horrors of Bargain Days 


A very common catastrophe is an adverse 
remark, no matter how gentle, uttered by 
a friend who accompanies the shopper or 
happens to come along just as the sale is 
apparently completed. The friend may 


| have been present throughout the entire 


transaction, and apparently approved the 


| hat selected; but if while it is being boxed, 
| she remarks “‘Of course, that velvet isn’t 
| quite the shade of your dress,”’ or recalls 


with a touch of wistfulness ‘‘that sweet lit- 
tle hat we saw over at Twillaker’s,”’ the 
customer becomes alarmed at once lest she 
has been too precipitate, and is apt to walk 
out without another moment’s negotiation. 
One of our girls lost four sales in one day in 
this manner, all after she had entered them 
on her book—which, of course, entailed 
certain complicated rites in each case to 
get the sale voided. The worry and strain 
of putting these deals across mean much 
to a salesgirl’s nervous system. 

In August the company, expecting more 
business than could be developed, took on 
so many new girls in our department that 
the floor was overpopulated with them. 
We made life miserable for shoppers, and 
perhaps drove away some good prospects 
by our solicitations; we bred ill feeling by 
interfering with one another’s customers, 
and some girls flagrantly stole customers 
from other clerks. But our necessity was 
great—it costs so much to live in Titan- 
opolis! 

Bargain days are terrible. With the 
floor packed with milling and often irritated 
shoppers, one’s search for the section man- 
ager to sign a sales slip and for the superin- 
tendent to O. K. a fifty-dollar check takes 
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a lot of time. As I am short of stature, I 
cannot find a desired person in the crowd 
as readily as a taller woman, and the pur- 
suit sometimes becomes maddening, espe- 
cially if one or another of the men has been 
called away to a conference. 

And, of course, we suffer from the 
grouches of shoppers. Some salesgirls are 
impudent at times, I admit; but the fault 
is not always on our side. I received a 
venomous tirade from a woman shopper 
one day whom I wasn’t even waiting on, 
but who thought that I looked at her im- 
pertinently; when as a matter of fact I 
wasn’t thinking of her at all and hardly 
knew she was present. Goodness knows, 
we aren’t anxious to throw away commis- 
sions by offending customers! 

It is fully as difficult to leave the store’s 
service as it is to get in. You go to the 
employment office to present your resig- 
nation, and must state your reasons for so 
doing—I don’t know what would happen 
if you refused to give them; perhaps you 
couldn’t resign. Here you receive a signed 
order for your pay. You take this to the 
record room, where it is signed again, and 
then to the general manager’s office for an- 
other signature. Then you go to the pay 
office, where your thirty or forty minutes’ 
work is rewarded by the receipt of your 
money, with the exception of some of the 
commissions, for which you must call again 
three weeks later and go through a similar 
process. 

In conclusion, please remember, madame, 
when you are vexed by some apparently 
nonsensical inhibition in a big store, that 
much of the red tape is necessary to the 
store’s protection, and that the rest of it 
was not devised or prescribed by the sales 
clerk; furthermore, that she suffers from its 
restrictions far more than you do. 


What Shopgirls Think About 


Remember that the saleswoman is a hu- 
man being whose troubles are, by all the 
laws of chance, apt to be greater than yours. 
It may be the first of the month, and her 
rent money not yet in sight. She who 
waited on you in our department may have 
been that young woman, half of whose in- 
come must go to support a mother slowly 
dying of Bright’s disease, two hundred 
miles away, and who hourly expects to re- 
ceive a telegram announcing the end. She 
may have been that frail young girl with 
pouches under her eyes, who is saving 
strenuously to give an invalid brother a 
month in the country. She may have been 
that widow with three children, who is fre- 
quently absent from work because she is a 
semi-invalid with not a moment free from 
pain, for whom a doctor has prescribed a 
financially impossible operation and from 
four to six weeks in a hospital. 

Many sociologists, club women, and the 
like, are deeply concerned over what the 
worker is thinking. The supposition of 
these good folk is that the working 
women—or men—are daily thinking of and 
discussing seriously—though perhaps not 
in technical terms—the labor problem, 
housing, socialism, capitalism and heaven 
knows what not. Like another woman who 
has recently written of her experiences 
among factory girls, I find no such discus- 
sion or abstract thought. All their griev- 
ances are purely personal and concrete, and 
they do not consciously see in them evi- 
dences of ineptitude in the prevailing 
scheme of things. Their talk is about 
family matters, store gossip, the plays they 
see, how tired they are, what he said and 
she said, perhaps some immediate com- 
plaint against the buyer or some other offi- 
cial, which may be swept into oblivion by a 
few kind words or a fortunate day of big 
sales. They resemble the tired business 
man in that they yearn for musical comedy, 
jazz and newspapers—if any—with plenty 
of spice and pictures in them. There is 
little or no time in the day’s routine to 
philosophize, and even if there were more 
one’s feet and legs would be apt to prevent 
connected thought. 

It’s no good butting one’s head against 
inevitabilities. If people will live in great 
cities, then the great cities and the great 
business machines must have a certain 
number of us women to tread the mill; and 
we, for our part, must have work suited to 
our capacities by which we may earn a 
living. The only ameliorations for which 
we can hope are that customers will be 
more kind and that some day there may 
arise a generation of efficiency experts 
whose aim will be to eliminate red tape in- 
stead of adding new entanglements. 
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WALL STREET INFORMATION 
AND MISINFORMATION 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“You cannot prevent people from guess- 
ing wrong, no matter how able or how ex- 
perienced they may be, because every man 
has many enemies within himself as well as 
on the outside. 

“Carefully laid plans will miscarry and 
the unexpected—and even the unexpect- 
able—can and does happen. Disaster may 
come from a convulsion of the earth or from 
the weather; from your own greed or from 
some man’s vanity, from senseless fear or 
from uncontrolled hope. 

“But apart from what one might call his 
natural and inevitable foes, a speculator in 
stocks has to contend also with certain ad- 


| verse factors that can or should be elimi- 


nated. 

“T refer to practices or abuses that are 
indefensible morally as well as commer- 
cially. It will be said that the suppression 
of these evils is not possible. That is what 
has always been said of every effort to safe- 
guard the interests of the public—that is, 
of Wall Street’s own best customers! 

“Most losses in the stock market can be 
traced to the average speculator’s persist- 


| ent disregard of the lessons of the past, of 


the experience of himself and of others; in 
short, of the fundamentals of stock specu- 
lation. The sources of such losses I have 
made plain by telling of my own experi- 
ences, for I- have lost money whenever I 
have deserved to lose it, and sometimes 
when I didn’t deserve it. But in the main 
those were not the losses that have hurt 
Wall Street. The kind I’m going to tell you 


_ about cost the public a great deal of money 


every year. And they are a losing proposi- 
tion for Wall Street as well.” 


Wholesome Regulations 


“As I look back and consider what were 
common practices twenty-five years ago, 
when I first came to the Street, I have to 
admit that there have been many changes 
for the better. There are no more old- 
fashioned bucket shops, where anybody 
could walk in and buy two shares of stock 
or two hundred and put up a one-point mar- 
gin. But I must admit also that within the 
past two or three years there have been 
enough bucketeers, or modified new-style 
bucket shops, to mulct the public out of a 
good many millions of dollars. It is diffi- 
cult to compare these losses with what the 
public lost in the old way. You must re- 
member that in those days the big bucket 
shops depended for their profits upon the 
game itself. The customers had no chance 
whatever, trading on a shoe string. The 
authorities got after the bucketeers, and 
the exchanges helped. 

“Tt appears to be useless to tell people to 
patronize only reliable brokers. The postal 
and local police authorities try to put an end 
to the schemers and shysters, but all sorts 
of men and women continue to lose money 
at the game of trying to get rich quick. The 
Stock Exchange is doing a lot of good work, 
not only in getting after these out-and-out 
swindlers but in insisting upon strict ad- 
herence to its rules by its own members. 
Many wholesome regulations and restric- 
tions are now rigidly enforced. 

“Our national prosperity has always 
grown so rapidly that the dominant few 
more than once have been overwhelmed by 
their own good luck and lost their sense of 
proportion. To have profits grow ten times 
faster than anticipated does not make very 
rich men more rapacious, as some people 
assert, but less clear-sighted, so that they 
fail to distinguish what one might call the 
public’s natural protective barriers. This 
happened in 1901. The big money really 
came too quickly. It went to their heads. 


In the end the big fellows were brought to a 
halt by the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
| Northern Securities case. 


“On the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange things were done when I first 


came to Wall Street that could not happen | 


today; and at that they used to tell me of 
the great improvement from the days of 
Daniel Drew and Jacob Little and Jim 
Fisk. 

“I mention this in order to explain my 
optimism over still further improvement 
in conditions calculated to reduce the 
chances of the public to lose their money 
today. The old fellows used to brag of the 
way the Exchange had put an end to abuses. 

“Do you remember that old story about 


Tom Ochiltree? One night at the Waldorf | 


the colonel was complaining bitterly of the 


hard luck that had pursued him all that | 


month. 


““Why, last night I lost twenty-seven | 


thousand dollars at poker.’ 


““That’s a whole lot, Tom,’ admitted a | 


crony sympathizingly. 

“Yes, and the worst of it was that 
eleven dollars of it was in cash!’ exploded 
Ochiltree. 

“T tell this story because of its analogy 
to one that was told me many years ago 
in my broker’s office. The manager of a pool 
was bragging about the activity displayed 
by his specialty that day. The official list 
showed transactions amounting to twenty- 
five thousand shares. 

“Well, one of the firm’s floor men, who 
heard him, came over to where the pool 
manager was, and asked, ‘Now, Bill, on 
the level, just between ourselves, how much 
of that business would you say was not 
laundry work?’ He meant washed sales. 

“Oh, over a thousand!’ declared Bill 
earnestly. That is, he frankly admitted 
that out of the twenty-five thousand shares 
officially reported to have been dealt in, 
nearly twenty-four thousand shares repre- 
sented fake transactions. But all that the 
broker said was ‘Like hell!’ and everybody 
laughed. It did not occur to anyone there 
to express indignation. Why should it? 
Such things always had been. They al- 
ways would be, everyone supposed.”’ 


The Multiplication of Issues 


“Today the speculative public doesn’t go 
up against any such raw practices as that. 
Nevertheless, it continues to lose money 
with the same regularity as of old. Many 
of these losses may be traced to certain 
practices that should not be permitted any 
more than washing sales. The Stock Ex- 
change authorities can and do check such 
thimblerigging as is possible only on the 
floor of the Exchange by Exchange mem- 
bers. But I believe that the Exchange’s 
efforts to obtain better conditions should 
not stop with or at the Exchange. 

“Before I pass on to the things I would 
like to see abolished, I will say that, hard to 
beat as the game always was, it is becoming 
more difficult every day. Knowledge is 
power. The trader ought to know what he 
is trading in. When a man is long or short 
of a certain stock he certainly ought to be 
informed about that stock—that is, about 
the actual business and prospects of the 
company and of the trade in general. It 
was not so long ago when a real trader 
could have a good working knowledge of 
practically every stock on the list. In 1901, 
when J. P. Morgan brought out the United 
States Steel Corporation, which was merely 
a consolidation of lesser consolidations 
most of which were less than two years old, 
the Stock Exchange had two hundred and 
seventy-five stocks on its list and about 
one hundred in its unlisted department. 
And, of course, this included a lot that a 
chap didn’t have to know anything about, 
because they were small issues or inactive 
by reason of being minority or guaranteed 
stocks, and therefore lacking in speculative 
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INO: with Rain King—the new wonder 
sprinkler—you can water any lawn, large 
or small, easier, quicker and better. Rain King 
is better than the best revolving sprinkler. It 
throws water farther at a lower pressure. The 
stream can be regulated. 
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attractions. In fact, an overwhelming ma- 
jority were dead ones, in which there had 
not been a sale in years. Today there are 
about nine hundred stocks on the regular 
list, and in our recent active markets about 
six hundred separate issues were traded in. 

“*Moreover, the old groups or classes of 
stocks were easier to keep track of. They 
not only were fewer but the capitalization 
was smaller. We used to have the coalers, 
meaning the anthracite roads, like Reading, 
or Delaware and Hudson, and so on; the 
grangers, like St. Paul, Burlington or Rock 
Island; the tractions, with only three or 
four; the industrials, with less than a 
dozen active issues, including Steel. By 
reason of the limited numbers and varie- 
ties of active stocks the news that a trader 
had to be on the lookout for did not cover 
so wide a field. But today just consider the 
number of groups, let alone the number of 
stocks. You are trading in everything; in 
almost every industry in the world. It cer- 
tainly takes more time, more work and 
more knowledge to keep posted, and to that 
extent the legitimate game has become 
much more difficult. I mean, of course, for 
those who operate intelligently. Even if 
you obtain reliable information or if strictly 
trustworthy reports are issued by the com- 
panies themselves, it still is a difficult mat- 
ter to keep tabs on all the stocks the public 
today is asked to trade in.”’ 


Unsigned Statements 


“There are many thousands of people 
who buy and sell stocks speculatively. We 
know that the number of those who specu- 
late profitably is small. The aggregate 
losses of the unsuccessful are large. They 
wax and wane as the transactions on the 
exchanges increase or decrease. But as the 
public is in the market to some extent all 
the time, it, of course, follows that there 
are losses by the public all the time. 

“Of the more common sources of loss by 
the average outsider, trading on tips prob- 
ably comes first. But there remains to con- 
sider acting on deliberate misinformation 
as distinguished from ordinary tips. And 
because it is apt to come to a stock trader 
variously disguised and camouflaged, it is 
the more insidious and dangerous. 

“Against ordinary tips you cannot guard. 
For instance, a lifelong friend sincerely de- 
sires to make you rich by telling you what 
he has done—that is, bought or sold a cer- 
tain stock. His intent is good. If the tip 
goes wrong, what can youdo? Also against 
the professional or crooked tipster the pub- 
lic is protected to about the same extent 
that he is against gold bricks or wood al- 
cohol. Persistent publicity is the only 
friend. Of course there are always super- 
fools who will bite anyhow; but the aver- 
age trader, I take it, knows enough to check 
up the veracity, motives and general reli- 
ability of a tip giver who isn’t a personal 
friend. Moreover, if the tipster lies or is 
mistaken—that is, after he establishes his 
unreliability—the victim need bite only 
once. 

“But against the more typical Wall 
Street rumors the speculating public has 
neither protection nor redress. Please bear 
that in mind. The fact that the speculator 
who accepts a rumor at par and interest is 
an ass does not give him back his money. 
He has parted with it, and nobody is pun- 
ished because nobody is held responsible, 
although the rumor’s beneficiaries are 
known. 

““Wholesale dealers in securities, manipu- 
lators, pools and individuals who own more 
stock than they desire to hold for perma- 
nent investment, resort to various devices 
to aid them in disposing of their surplus 
holdings at the best possible prices. The 
most pernicious of all is the circulation of 
bullish items by the newspapers and the 
news tickers. 

“Now, the items on the financial pages 
do not jump in and get themselves printed 
while the editor is looking the other way. 
The financial reporters presumably pub- 
lish what is given to them by people who 
ought to know what they are talking about. 
What happens? Why, the public is often 
victimized by an old and vicious system 
that makes of the Wall Street rumor monger 
the worst kind of germ carrier. 

“Get the slips of the financial news agen- 
cies any day and it will surprise you to see 
how many statements of an implied semi- 
official nature they print. Apparently there 
is no end of well-informed people who are 
willing to talk and tell the public what it 
ought to do in the stock market and in the 
investment field—some leading insider or 
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a prominent director or a high official or [ 


someone in authority who presumably 
knows what he is talking about. Here are 
today’s slips. I pick an item at random. 
Listen to this: ‘A leading banker says it is 
too early yet to expect a declining market.’ 

“There are many things that I as a trader 
should like to know. Did a leading banker 
really say that; and, if he said it, why did 
he say it? Who was that leading banker? 
Why does he not allow his name to be 
printed? If the giving out of that statement 
was legitimate banking business or real 
philanthropy, why should he remain anony- 
mous? Is he afraid that people will believe 
him if he allows his name to be used or does 
he feel the exact opposite? 

“Here is another one, about a company 
the stock of which has been active this 
week. This time the man who makes the 
statement is a prominent director. Now, 
which one of the company’s dozen direc- 
tors is doing the talking? The questions I 
asked about the banker will do in this case 
also. Of course it is plain that the reason 
why official titles are used instead of names 
is that somebody is desirous of producing 
on the public mind an impression of both 
authority and veracity. By remaining 
anonymous, who can be blamed for what- 
ever damage may be done by the state- 
ment? Nobody. 

“Quite apart from the intelligent study 
of speculation everywhere, the trader in 
stocks must consider certain facts in con- 
nection with the game in Wall Street. In 
addition to trying to determine how to 
make money he must also try to keep from 
losing money. It is almost as important to 
know what not to do as to know what 
should be done. For instance, it is well to 
remember that manipulation of some sort 
enters into practically all advances in in- 
dividual stocks and that such advances are 
engineered by insiders with one object in 
view and one only, and that is to sell at the 
greatest profit possible. 

“As a matter of fact, there is a constant 
demand for explanations of market move- 
ments. I suspect that the average broker’s 
customer believes himself to be a business 
man from Missouri if he insists upon being 
told why a certain stock goes up. It does 
not seem to matter so much what he is told. 
Such being the case, the manipulators deem 
it their duty to explain the advance. The 
explanation makes possible the distribu- 
tion of stocks on a large scale.”’ 


Anonymous Tipsters 


“‘T have been operating in stocks in Wall 
Street pretty constantly for over twenty 


years. I have traded in typical commission” 


brokers’ offices and mingled with the cus- 
tomers, so that I have seen the actual work- 
ings of the rumor system. As a result of my 
observations I am firmly convinced that 
the public’s losses would be greatly re- 
duced if no anonymous statements of a 
bullish nature were allowed to be printed. 
I mean statements calculated to make the 
public buy or hold stocks. The public 
should be protected by having every such 
article signed. The signing would fix the 
responsibility. This might not make the 
manipulators inveterately truthful, but it 
surely would make them more careful about 
their stock-market propaganda. 

“The overwhelming majority of the bull- 
ish articles printed on the authority of un- 
named directors and anonymous insiders 
convey unreliable and misleading impres- 
sions to the public. It is a fact that the 
public that trades in stocks loses a great 
many millions of dollars every year by ac- 
cepting such statements as semiofficial and 
therefore trustworthy. Of course what the 
public ought to do is to pay no attention 
whatever to these unsigned bullish items. 
Let the prominent insiders and leading 
bankers and influential directors be quoted 
by name. Let us know at least who is 
speaking, especially when the items purport 
to be statements of fact and not expressions 
of opinion. A man may err in his opinions 
and be honest. But when he says he statés 
facts he must be truthful or suffer the con- 
sequences, whatever they may be. The 
trader who takes advice does so at his peril. 
But when he acts in accordance with his 
interpretation of the effect of stated facts 
on stock prices, the facts must be right or 
else he knows whom to blame. 

‘Let us take as an example the case of a 
company that has gone through a period of 
depression in its particular line of business. 
The stock is inactive. The price represents 
the general and presumably accurate belief 

(Continued on Page 180) 
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In the last few years— 


The demand for Moon cars has doubled, 
trebled, and kept on climbing, until 
now sales are many times greater than 
in 1919—the year that gave birth to 
the popular post-war Victory model. 


So it was but a few years ago that 
Moon set a new standard in motor 
car design—created for those who 
shun the commonplace; for those who 
seek individuality. 


This remarkable success is the out- 
standing achievement of the motor car 
industry. It is a most worthy tribute 


to those whose rare leadership has 
given so fine a motor car to America 
and to the world. 


Recognized at a glance by its brilliant 
silver radiator; known everywhere for 
its famous proven units, the Moon 
stands out as a motor car that’s dis- 
tinctively different. 


Little wonder that Moon’s universal 
demand is so plainly evidenced by the 
ever-increasing thousands of owners. 
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(Continued from Page 178) 

of its actual value. If the stock were too 
cheap at that level somebody would know 
it and buy it, and it would advance. If too 
dear, somebody would know enough to sell 
it, and the price would decline. But as 
nothing happens one way or another, no- 
body talks about it and nobody does any- 
thing. 

“Well, the turn comes in the line of 
business the company is engaged in. Im- 
provement sets in. Who are the first to 
know that the turn has come, the insiders 
or the public? You can bet it isn’t the pub- 
lic. Now what happens next? Why, if the 
improvement in business continues, the 
earnings naturally improve. If the im- 
provement in earnings continues, the com- 
pany will be in position to resume dividends 
on the stock; or if dividends were not dis- 
continued, to pay a higher rate or do some- 
thing to distribute the company’s growing 
profits. These things naturally enhance the 
value of the stock. 

‘Say that the improvement has kept up. 
Does the management make public that 
glad fact? Does the president then and 
there tell the stockholders? Does a philan- 
thropie director come out with a signed 
statement for the benefit of that part of 
the public that reads the financial page of the 
newspapers and the slips and tickers of the 
news agencies? 

““Does some modest insider, pursuing his 
usual policy of anonymity, come out with 
a statement to the effect that the com- 
pany’s future is most promising? Not this 
time. Nota word is said by anyone and no 
statement whatever, signed or unsigned, is 
printed by newspapers or tickers.’’ 


Loading Up for a Rise 


“The value-making information is care- 
fully kept from the public so as to give the 
now silent prominent insiders a chance to 
act on it. They go into the market and buy 
all the cheap stock they can lay their hands 
on. Of course the price begins to pick up a 
little. As the unostentatious inside buying 
keeps on, the stock rises. Now the financial 
reporters know that the insiders ought to 
know the reason, if any, for the rise. Well, 
the insiders do. Their buying was the rea- 
son; and the reason for their buying was 
that the company’s business is better and 
the outlook brighter. But when the finan- 
cial reporters ask for information the unani- 
mously anonymous insiders declare that 
they have no news to give out. They do not 
know what warrant there is for the rise. 
Sometimes they even state that they are 
not particularly interested in the vagaries 
of the stock market or the actions of irre- 
sponsible stock speculators. 

“The rise continues and there comes a 
happy day when those in the know have 
all the stock they want or can carry. The 
Street at once begins to hear all kinds of 
rumors. The news is all bullish. The 
tickers tell the traders, on good authority, 
that the company has definitely turned the 
corner. The same modest director who did 
not wish his name used when he said he 
knew no warrant for the rise in the stock 
is now quoted—still anonymously—saying 
that the stockholders have every reason to 
feel greatly encouraged over the outlook. 
And sometimes they even refer to this as a 
conservative statement. 

“Stimulated and encouraged by the 
deluge of bullish news items, the public be- 
gins to buy the stock. These purchases help 
to put the price still higher. In due course 
the predictions of the uniformly unnamed 
directors come true and the company re- 
sumes dividend payments or increases the 
rate, as the case may be. With that the 
bullish items not only become more numer- 
ous than ever but much more enthusias- 
tic. A leading director, asked point-blank 
for a statement about conditions, informs 
the world that the improvement not only 
is keeping up but is at a rate unexpected by 
the most optimistic officer of the company. 
A prominent insider, after much coaxing, is 
finally induced by a news agency to confess 
that the earnings are nothing short of phe- 
nomenal. A banker who is affiliated in a 
business way with the company says that 
the expansion in the volume of sales is 
simply unprecedented in the history of the 
trade. If not another order came in the 
company would run night and day for 
heaven knows how many months. A mem- 
ber of the finance committee, in a double- 
leaded manifesto, expresses his astonish- 
ment at the public’s astonishment over the 
stock’s rise. The astonishment should be 
over the stock’s moderation in the climbing 
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line. ‘Anybody who will analyze the forth- 
coming annual report can easily figure for 
himself how much more than the market 
price the book value of the stock is.’ 

“Everything is thus done to make the 
public buy still more stock at the high level. 
And in no instance is the name of the 
talkative philanthropist given. 

“As long as the earnings continue good 
and the insiders do not discern any sign of a 
let-up in the company’s prosperity, they 
sit on the stock they bought at the low 
prices. There is nothing to put the price 
down, so why should they sell? But the 
moment there is a turn for the worse in the 
company’s business, what happens? Do 
they come out with statements or warnings 
or the faintest of hints? Not much. The 
trend is now downward. Just as they 
bought without any flourish of trumpets 
when the company’s business turned for 
the better, they now quietly sell. On this 
inside selling the stock naturally declines. 
Then the public begins to get explanations. 
These are quite familiar. There has been 
no change in them in years. A leading in- 
sider asserts that everything is O.K. and 
the decline is merely the result of short 
selling by bears who are trying to depress 
the general market. 

“Suppose that one fine day, after the 
stock has been declining for some time, 
there should be a sharp and substantial 
break. The demand for reasons or explana- 
tions becomes clamorous. Somebody in 
position to know has to say something or 
the public will fear the worst. So the news 
tickers will print something like this: ‘When 
we asked a prominent director of the com- 
pany to explain the weakness in the stock 
he replied that the only conclusion he could 
arrive at was that the decline today was 
caused by a bear drive against the stock. 
Underlying conditions are unchanged. The 
business of the company was never better 
than at present and the probabilities are 
that unless something entirely unforeseen 
happens in the meanwhile, the directors 
will authorize an increase in the dividend 
rate at the next meeting. The bear party 
in the market has become aggressive and 
the softness in the stock was clearly 
a drive intended to dislodge weakly held 
stock.’ The news tickers, wishing to re- 
assure the more timid, as likely as not will 
go on to state that they are reliably in- 
formed that most of the stock bought on 
the day’s decline was taken by inside in- 
terests and that when the bears get through 
they will find that they have sold them- 
selves into a trap. There will be some pain- 
ful moments before they settle.’ 


Inside Selling 


“In addition to the losses sustained by 
the public through believing bullish state- 
ments and buying stocks, there are the 
losses that come through being dissuaded 
from selling out. 

‘For a prominent insider the next best 
thing to having people buy the stock he 
wishes to sell, is to keep people from selling 
the same stock when he does not wish to 
support or accumulate it. 

‘“What is the public to believe after read- 
ing the statement of the prominent director? 
What can the average outsider think? 
Of course, that the stock should never 
have gone down; that it was forced down 
by bear selling, and that, as soon as the 
bears stop, the insiders will engineer an ad- 
vance during which the shorts will be driven 
to cover at high prices. The public believes 
this because it is exactly what would hap- 
pen if the decline had in truth been caused 
by the bear selling. Instead it was caused 
by genuine inside selling, which is the kind 
of selling that always puts stocks down in 
that kind of market. 

“The stock in question, notwithstanding 


all the threats or promises of a tremendous | 


squeeze of the overextended short interest, 
does not rally. It keeps on going down. It 


can’t help it. The market has had too much | 


fed to it from the inside to be digested. It 
presently becomes a football among the 
professional traders. There seems to be no 
bottom for it. The insiders who know the 
new conditions that will affect the com- 
pany’s future earnings are not going to 
support that stock; they do not dare. 
Support will therefore not be forthcoming 
until the next turn for the better in the 
company’s business. Then there will be 
inside buying and inside silence. 

“T have done my share of trading and 
have kept fairly well posted on the stock 
market for many years, and I can say that 
I do not recall an instance when a bear raid 
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caused a stock to decline extensively. What 
was called bear raiding was in reality noth- 
ing but selling, based on accurate knowl- 
edge of the real condition. Of course it 
would not do to tell the truth and admit 
that the stock declined on inside selling or 
on inside nonbuying. Everybody would 
hasten to sell, and when everybody sells 
and nobody buys there is the dickens to pay. 

“The publie therefore ought to grasp 


| firmly this one point: That the real reason 


for a protracted decline is never bear raid- 


_ ing. When astock keeps on going down you 
can bet there is something wrong with it, 
_ either with the market for it or with the 
' company. If the decline were unjustified 
| the stock would soon sell below its real 


value, and that would bring in buying that 
would check a further decline. As a matter 
of fact, the only time a bear can make big 
money selling a stock is when that stock is 
too high. And you can gamble your last 
cent on the certainty that insiders will not 
proclaim that fact to the world. 

“Of course the classic example is the 
New Haven. Everybody knows today 
what only a few knew at the time. The 
stock sold at 255 in 1902 and was the 
premier investment railroad stock of New 
England. A man in that part of the coun- 
try measured his respectability and stand- 
ing in the community by his holdings of it. 
If a man had said that the company was on 
the road to insolvency he would not have 
been sent to jail for saying it. They would 
have clapped him in an insane asylum with 
other lunatics. A new and aggressive 
president was placed in charge, and the 
debacle began. 

“‘It was not clear from the first that the 
new policies would land the road where it 
did. But as property after property began 
to be saddled on the Consolidated Road at 
inflated prices, a few clear-sighted observers 
began to doubt the wisdom of the Mellen 
policies. A trolley system was bought for 
$2,000,000 and sold to the New Haven for 
about $20,000,000. There were other such 
deals. A man or two committed lese ma- 
jesty by saying that the management was 
acting recklessly. But hinting that the 
New Haven could not stand such financier- 
ing was like impugning the strength of 
Gibraltar.” 


The Case of New Haven 


“Of course the first to see breakers 
ahead were the insiders. They became 
aware of the real condition and reduced 
their holdings. On their selling, as well as 
on their nonsupport, the price of New Eng- 
land’s gilt-edged railroad stock began to 
yield. Of course questions were asked, and 
explanations were demanded, as usual, and 
were promptly forthcoming. Prominent 
insiders declared that there was nothing 
wrong that they knew of and that the de- 
cline was due to reckless bear selling. As 
the price kept on going down, explanations 
kept on being given out for publication. 
The bears were raiding it. Some day the 
gamblers would go too far and they would 
find no stock in the market, and then they 
would get what they deserved. So the in- 
vestors of New England kept their hold- 
ings of New York, New Haven & Hartford 
stock. Why shouldn’t they? Didn’t insid- 
ers say there was nothing wrong? Didn’t 
dividends continue to be declared and paid? 

“In the meantime the stock had struck 
the toboggan slide. The promised squeeze 
of the shorts did not come, but new low 
records did. When anybody intimated that 
insiders were unloading, his voice was 
drowned by the clamor of the indignant 
denials. The selling became more urgent, 
less disguised. Nevertheless, I used to hear 
public-spirited men in Boston denounced 
as stock jobbers and demagogues for de- 
manding a genuine explanation for the 
stock’s deplorable decline. Bear drives 
were still the stock excuse until the public 
had suffered appalling losses. It was not 
the speculating public that lost, but prac- 
tically everybody in New England who had 
wanted a safe investment and a steady 
dividend payer. Eventually the dividend 
was passed, and in 1921 the stock sold at 
twelve dollars a share. The authorized 
explanation was always untrue and mislead- 
ing. If there had been no inside, semi- 
official statements blaming the decline on 
the bear drives, insiders would not have 
been able to dispose of their holdings so 
easily as they did. And if something had 
not been radically wrong the stupendous 
decline could not have continued as it did. 

“That historic break from $255 to $12 a 
share was not and never was and never 
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could have been a bear drive. It was 
neither started nor kept up by bear opera- 
tions. The insiders sold right along and 
always at higher prices than they could 
have obtained if they had told the truth 
or allowed the truth to be told. 

“Tt seems to me that the public that 
trades in stocks might profitably stop and 
consider the disadvantages under which it 
labors when it tries to make money buying 
and selling the stock of a company con- 
cerning whose affairs only a few men are 
in position to know the whole truth. If the 
public did a little thinking about that 
proposition it is difficult to see how it could 
help concluding that it stood as much of a 
chance to make money and to keep it as it 
would have if it sat down to a poker game 
with professionals who could read the backs 
of the marked cards and thus knew ex- 
actly what sort of hand the public held.’’ 


Livingston the Scapegoat 


“The case of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway would have been just as bad if it 
also had been a widely held investment 
stock. The insiders ran the price up to 
nearly 300. The bears were said at the time 


to have received the worst punishment in- | 


flicted upon reckless sellers since the second 
Harlem Corner of old Commodore Vander- 
bilt. Later you heard that the rise was not 
caused by the shorts covering, but by inside 
buying clear up to the top. It was a won- 
derful stock and there was no limit to what 
the virtual monopoly of the surface transit 
facilities of Manhattan would return in the 
way of income. There were going to be 


economies in operating as well as increases | 


in income. Well, when the stock started to 
break, it was not on selling by wicked bears. 
It was due to unloading by those who knew 
the most about the company’s business and 
its prospects. 


““As I said before, the stocks that have | 


had the worst breaks in the past twenty 
years did not decline on bear raiding. The 
easy acceptance of that form of explana- 
tion has been responsible for losses by the 
public amounting to millions upon millions 


of dollars because it has kept people from | 


selling who did not like the way a stock 
was acting and would have liquidated if 
they had not expected the price to go right 
back after the bears stopped their raiding. 

“T recall the case of a stock I’ll call In- 
tervale Oil. There was a pool in it that 
worked with some success. The stock was 
put up and found some buyers in the ad- 
vance. The pool was encouraged and ran 
the price up to 50. From there it went 
down. It was a quick break. The pool 
sold, of course. But there was the usual de- 
mand for explanations: Why was Inter- 
vale so weak? Enough people asked this 
question to make the answer important 
news. One of the financial tickers called 
up the brokers who knew the most about 
Intervale Oil’s advance and ought to be 
equally well posted as to the decline. What 
did these brokers, members of the bull pool, 
say when the ticker agency asked them for 
a reason that could be printed and sent 
broadeast over the country? Why, that 
Larry Livingston was raiding the market! 
And that wasn’t enough: They added that 


they were going to get him good and plenty. | 


They would put him out of business for 
keeps. They meant the business, I sup- 
pose, of raiding the market every time an 
explanation had to be given to keep the 
public from selling. Of course the Inter- 
vale pool continued to sell the stock. It 
only stood them about $12 a share and 
they could sell it down to 10 or lower at a 
profit, for their average selling price would 
still be above cost. 

“Now I do not deny that it was wise and 
proper for insiders to sell on the decline. 
But for those outsiders who had bought 
Intervale in the 40’s, it was a different 
matter. So the outsiders, reading what the 
tickers printed, held on and waited for 


Larry Livingston to get what was coming | 


to him at the hands of the indignant inside 
pool. That explanation cost the public 
a lot of money. It would not have been 
made if the ticker agency had demanded 
that the brokers sign the explanation. 

“Tn a bull market, and particularly in 
booms, the public at first makes money 
which it later loses simply by overstaying 
the bull market. Well, this talk of bear 
raids helps them to overstay. The public 
should beware of explanations that ex- 
plain only what unnamed insiders wish the 
public to believe.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the eleventh of a series of 
articles by Mr. Lefévre, 
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“Jake Sour Dentist’s Advice! 


Made 
purposely — 
small toz 
clean all 


your teeth! 


em 


Seriously speaking, mouths 
aren't nearly so big as cer- 
tain time-worn jests make 
them out to be. And most 
everybody prefers a smaller 
tooth brush! 


Dr. West's Tooth Brush is 
made purposely small and 
shaped to fit every mouth. 
No straining or stretching 
when you brush your teeth! 
—just a pleasant, easy oper- 
ation which quickly proves 
that Dr. West’s is the logi- 
cal brush to clean the teeth 
the one correct way. 


Authorities will tell you 
that Dr. West’s is a teeth- 
saving, health-preserving 
brush. Your dealer can 
supply you; your dentist 
will approve. 


In Three Sizes at All Good Dealers’ 1 


Cleans 
OUTSIDE 


Cleans 
I N SIDE 


on BETWEEN 


To properly brush your teeth—brush 
down on your upper teeth; up on your 
lowers—from the gums toward the biting 
surfaces. Do not brush from left to right, 
for your tooth brush will jump the spots 
and crevices which are very important. 


Patents allowed in United States, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Australia, New 


Zealand, Canada. Numerous other patents 
pending. Our rights will be fully protected. 


<—_—$—S$ 
THE WESTERN COMPANY: Chicago: New York 
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JASPER PARK 
LODGE ON 
LAC BEAUVERT 


MT. EDITH 
CAVELL 
11,033 Fr, 


IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS 


CANADA’S NATIONAL PLAY- 
GROUND AND GAME SANC- 
TUARY of 4,400 square miles. 
Riding, Hiking, Climbing, Fishing, 
Camping. Mighty snow-capped 
mountain peaks, gleaming glaciers, 
great rivers, and shimmering lakes, 


JASPER PARK LODGE 


(On Lac Beauvert) 


(Under management of Canadian 
National Railways) 


provides excellent accommodation for 
250 guests. All modern conveniences. 
Rates $5.00 per day and up, Amer- 
ican plan (meals included). 

Open June 1st to September 30th 


For fall information, write for booklet 
J. P. 28, to any of the following Cana- 
dian National Railway Offices: 
BOSTON, 294 Washington St. 

BUFFALO, 1019 Chamber of Commerce 


Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 108 West Adams St. 
CINCINNATI, 406 Traction Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 522 Kirby Bldg. 
DETROIT, 527 Majestic Bldg. 
DULUTH, 430 West Superior St. 
KANSAS CITY, 334 Railway Exchange 


Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, 503 So. Spring St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 518 Second Ave. So. 
NEW YORK, 1270 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, 702 Finance Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 505 Park Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ME., Grand Trunk Station 
SAN FRANCISCO, 689 Market St. 
SEATTLE, 902 Second Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, 305 Merchants Laclede Bldg. 
ST. PAUL, Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts. 


Canada Welcomes United States 
Tourists— No Passports Required 


The Canadian National Route through the 
Rockies skirts Canada’s highest peaks, at 
the easiest gradient and lowest altitude of 
any transcontinental route. 
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superb qual- 
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VeENus PENCILS 
—the largest selling 


quality pencils in the 
world. 


7 Degrees 
2B—B—HB—F— 
H—2H—4+H 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. 

Sample on request. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
218 Fifth Ave., Dept. P, N. Y. 


ENUS EVERPOINTED PENCILS 


are simplest in operation, perfectly balanced, light 
weight. Many styles and finishes, $1.00 to $50.00 


Gold filled plain - $3.00 
Silver filled chased. . . 1.75 
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LABOR:*SHORTAGE REMEDIES 


(Continued from Page 17) 


discover that the Iron Man of Industry is 
making a reality of what to them has been 
only a dream. 

Automatic productionis now a controlling 
influence in our lives, and the future of the 
race depends on whether we use machines 
to make us free or permit them to force us 
into a new slavery. In many plants the 
modern worker puts forth but little effort 
in carrying on his daily task. His job is one 
of intense specialization and monotony. 
Frequently he does not know the nature 
or even the use of what he is making, and he 
has practically no conception of the value 
of his own work to industry at large. 

In jobs where the minds of workers are 
not constructively occupied it is frequently 
an easy task for vicious leaders in the ranks 
of the workers to plant discontent. The 
belief that high. wages are a solution for 
labor troubles has been completely dis- 
credited. Too many managers today seem 
to hold the idea that they can hire human 
hands and feet that have been in some 
mysterious way separated from human 
faiths, prejudices and desires; but the 
human qualities of workers cannot be 
checked at the factory gate or left at home 
like a Sunday suit. A machine is a machine, 
and a human being will always be human. 
One difficulty today is the apparent belief 
of some managements that the two can be 
molded into a single working unit. 

It is wrong to assume that we live to 
work; the truth is that we work to live. 
Machines will increase rather than diminish 
unrest unless we do away with idle minds 
and develop interest in work as well as in 
the pay envelope. 

Nothing will more quickly arouse resent- 
ment than unfair methods of promotion. 
It is not possible to develop a contented 
body of workers where the man with a 
drag rather than the fellow who is faithful 
and efficient is selected for advancement. 
Haphazard methods of employing, placing 
and discharging employes are the cause 
of much unrest. Too often we find that 
the man who should be operating a fac- 
tory machine is wasting his time clerking 
in a bank or a store, and vice versa. There 
is nothing more important than to put the 
right man in the right job, for the happy 
worker is not easily influenced by the 
demagogue. 


Serum for Fatigue 


We hear a great deal about fatigue and 
the remedies for it. The idea prevails that 
weariness is caused by a certain poison 
accumulated in the muscles by excessive 
exertion or overwork, either of the brain 
or of the body. One scientist took some 
guinea pigs, worked them to death, and 
then by squeezing their muscles he secured 
a large quantity of the fatigue poison known 
as kenotoxin. Later he injected some of 
this poison under the skins of animals in 
full strength, and when they were put to 
work they immediately became exhausted 


‘as though by excessive exertion. However, 


when he injected only a very small quantity 
of the poison the animals treated showed 
a marked increase of endurance, and were 
able to continue at work for more than 
twice the normal length of time. Now the 
plan is to use this antikenotoxin in human 
beings, so that they may work much longer 
without growing tired. In one experiment 
this antidote for fatigue was sprayed into 
the air of a schoolroom, and in practically 
all the children there was a very evident 
increase of energy and alertness in doing 
their lessons. 

Such discoveries are all very well, and 
they are entirely in accord with the pro- 
gressive spirit of present times. However, 
though such a plan of remedying fatigue 
may prove to be of great service in enabling 
an athlete to set a new record or in making 
it possible for one man or an army of men, 
under the stress of war or some other ur- 
gent occasion, to accomplish some unprece- 
dented feat, the fact remains that fatigue 
is often a pathological condition that has 
not resulted simply from weariness due to 
muscular or mental exertion. In hundreds 
of plants the fatigue of industrial workers 
is caused more by monotony in movement 
than by an excessive expenditure of foot 
pounds of energy. The man or woman who 
sits by a machine and uses only two fingers 
at a continuous task for eight hours a day 
may be more fatigued at the end of a shift 
than if the time had been spent in doing a 


variety of tasks entailing hard physical 
labor. The fatigue that comes from swing- 
ing an ax is normal, but the kind that 
results from boredom at one’s job is un- 
natural, and theworkers who suffer from this 
kind of weariness are generally moved to 
abnormal activities, which accounts largely 
for their ready and favorable reaction to 
the preachments of professional agitators. 

All of which renders it plain that there is 
a real problem of a human character con- 
nected with the present program of autom- 
atizing our homes, offices and factories. 
The tendency of certain types of machinery 
is to dull human minds, and when this oc- 
curs and monotony results the individual 
is certain to start finding fault with the 
present social order. If machines are to be 
a blessing, something must be done to check 
their tendency to eliminate the creative in- 
stinct in workers, If the substitution of 
iron men for human workers is going to 
bring us high labor turnover, lowered morale 
and endless bickerings, then the evil conse- 
quences of our inventive genius will likely 
outweigh the benefits. 


Is Production Increasing? 


A few years ago the big problem of man- 
agement was to master materials; today 
the difficult task is the handling of men. 
There is a psychological aspect attending 
the use of the labor-saving device, as well 
as an economic one. Though it is going to 
be more and more necessary to bring the 
human worker into double harness with the 
iron machine, the modern executive can 
accomplish this end and still adhere to the 
policy of seeing that loyalty, sobriety and 
earnest effort on the part of employes bring 
rewards in happiness and prosperity. Each 
day is making it more evident that greater 
thought must be given to the mental hygiene 
of industry. Education is the final answer. 
Sick minds can be cured only by other 
minds. This question of adjusting men to 
machines is certain to become the limiting 
factor in our automatization of industry. 

There has been considerable discussion of 
late as to whether or not workers today are 
producing as much as before the war. One 
careful survey recently made advanced the 
opinion that the average skilled workman— 
which, of course, includes machine oper- 
ators—is actually working harder than he 
did ten years ago. On the other hand, the 
belief was expressed that the laborer is 
doing less. One large company producing a 
complicated unit has increased its produc- 
tion per man from 1.785 in 1913 to 2.751 at 
present. This betterment of output has 
been more or less general among groups of 
skilled workers, and it rather emphasizes 
the need of giving thought to providing 
remedies for the inefficiency of our ignorant 
and unskilled workers. The immediate an- 
swer of most people is to suggest the further 
extension of labcr-saving machinery to 
include more of the elementary tasks in 
industry. Instead of simply installing ma- 
chines where conditions indicate that the 
result will be an undoubted economic ad- 
vantage, executives now must go much 
further, and assume that the installation 
of an automatic machine is not only desir- 
able but necessary, unless someone can 
show how and why it will not pay. 

It is altogether likely that in isolated 
cases automatic machines have destroyed 
more happiness than they have created. 
But such cases are rare exceptions rather 
than the general rule. The workman who 
used only his hands to make tin cans not 
many years ago, produced less than 100 
cans in a twelve-hour day. Now the man 
operating a machine in a can factory toils 
but eight hours and makes several thou- 
sand cans. He works less and receives more 
pay. Of course his living expenses have 
gone up, but there is no comparison be- 
tween the comforts he enjoys today and 
those he had to be content with a few years 
ago. Furthermore, when cans were made 
by hand there was no canning industry 
worth mentioning, either in this or in any 
other country. The manufacture of cans at 
a fraction of their former cost served to 
stimulate demand, and a great business 
was built up, to the benefit not only of the 
consumer but of the farmer as well. 

When a machine is invented that will do 
the work of eight men it is always difficult 
to convince the seven who lose their jobs 
that the installation of such a device is a 
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Simmons mattresses and springs 
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Let the portable 


«STAR* 
Adding Machine 


take the night figuring 
out of your business 


Add faster, with less “wear and tear” 
—and be sure of the right result. 


The * Star * works like clockwork— 
just as perfectly as expensive adding 
machines—just as finely made and 
finished—weighs only 8 lbs.; desk size, 
7” square. Capacity 999,999,999 or 
$9,999,999.99. Carry it anywhere. 
Handle, when down, locks the key- 
board. 

Price $42.50, with manufacturer’s 


guarantee. 


Send for illustrated booklet tell- 
ing about the ¥STAR* in detail. 


Manufactured by 
TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO., Inc. 
(Established 1899) 
1144 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of the Protectograph and 
PROTOD-Greenbac Checks. 


Sales and service offices in all cities. 
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American Chicle Co. 


WRITE for free illustrated 
« guide book and “RECORD OF 


° INVENTION BLANK.” Send model 
or sketch and description of invention for our free 
opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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national blessing. It is not easy for the peo- 
ple the iron man has displaced to see much 
benefit in the fact that the cost of a com- 
mon article has been reduced to three- 
fourths of what it was, and that many who 
could not afford this particular product will 
now be able to buy it. Having their eyes 
fixed on the present moment, they do not 
realize that the new invention will so stimu- 
late demand through lowering the cost of 
an article that very soon more people will 
be engaged in producing this product than 
ever before. 

The invention of machines sometimes 
places in the hands of employers a power 
that they misuse. Also, automatic devices 
tend to promote large combinations of cap- 
ital. Butsuch difficulties can besurmounted 
easily if we will exercise wisdom in enacting 
and enforcing laws to safeguard our people 
against practices that are unfair and op- 
pressive. Many people are killed each year 
by automobiles, but no one would advocate 
as a remedy that we abandon the use of 
motor cars. Who regrets that we have lost 
the art of hunting game with a bow and 
arrow or that the average person no longer 
knows how to start a fire with nothing more 
than a couple of dry sticks? Modern rifles, 
matches and electric switches have made 
such accomplishments practically useless. 
Machines have made much of the old-time 
handcraft unnecessary and wasteful. 


The Singing Safety Lamp 


The story of what science and engi- 
neering actually are accomplishing in the 
way of saving life, property and human 
effort is a most amazing record of achieve- 
ment. In practically all our great indus- 
tries ingenious devices have been perfected 
to reduce the rates of accidents and fatali- 
ties. The number of men lost each year in 
our mines has been very great. Many of 
the fatalities have resulted from the miners’ 
entering chambers filled with dangerous 
gas. Fora long time we have known that a 
hot flame burning in a narrow tube under 
certain conditions will set up vibrations and 
produce audible sounds. One clever fellow 
has applied this knowledge to the construc- 
tion of a lamp that sings when the percent- 
age of gas in any part of a mine where the 
lamp is held reaches a dangerous propor- 
tion. 

Another device is proving its worth as an 
aid to rescuers engaged in saving miners 
who have been trapped underground by 
falls of rock or roof in some of the gangways 
or working places. So sensitive is it that it 
will detect the sounds made by a sledge 
hammer nearly one-fourth of a mile away. 
The general plan followed in locating vic- 
tims of an accident is to set up two such 
machines at some distance apart, and then 
note the comparative strength of the sounds 
transmitted to the ears of the listener. The 
man who invented the microphone type of 
telephone little dreamed that his discovery 
would one day be refined into a delicate 
instrument to save the lives of miners. 

Thousands of ‘lives are lost each year in 
our factories and on our streets, due to in- 
sufficient light. This loss is being greatly 
reduced by the experimental work of scien- 
tists who are gradually lowering the cost of 
illumination. In 1907 a forty watt electric 
lamp cost the user $1.50; now such a lamp 
can be purchased for thirty-five cents. In 
a recent year 3223 deaths resulted from 
night automobile accidents in thirty-two 
American cities. Of these fatalities, 567 
were directly caused by a lack of sufficient 
street illumination. Such knowledge re- 
sulted in a careful survey being made, 
which showed that the accidents on our 
streets that happen at night and result from 
poor illumination cause us a total annual 
loss of $54,000,000. At the same time it 
was found that the total expenditure for 
street lighting in our country is only $50,- 
000,000. Figures of this kind are furnishing 
our municipalities with a definite measure 
of the value of street illumination, and the 
result has been the launching of a move- 
ment for better street lighting, which even 
in its early stages is producing results in 
saving the lives of useful citizens. 

In the field of medicine there is an equally 
pronounced movement to use devices that 
are serving materially to increase the span 
of human life, and, of course, there is no 
better plan to save labor than in this way 
to add to the total of the nation’s workers. 
Only a short time ago a wonderful micro- 
scope was invented that uses ultra-violet 
rays, and that makes it possible to photo- 
graph living microbes enlarged 12,000,000 
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times. Here‘ofore it has been possible to 
get pictures showing bacilli magnified only 
1,000,000 times, and such photographs, 
though useful, did not supply much in- 
formation that was badly needed by the 
medical fraternity. Now with the new 
microscope, minute markings on the bodies 
of the microbes can be studied, which 
never before were even visible. It is quite 
possible that this single invention may add 
more workers to the nation’s total force 
than are now obtained each year by im- 
migration from several important European 
nations. 

It is altogether likely that our various 
kinds of flies kill more humans each year 
than any other important enemy of man. 
Now comes an engineer with a knowledge 
of compressed air and turns this simple 
force to good account in killing flies in the 
elevators and chutes of large grain mills, 
which are favorite germinating places for 
these insects. Chemicals and fumigatives 
had failed entirely to exterminate the pest, 
because their use spoiled the flour. Experi- 
ments showed that the flies objected 
strongly to a swift current of air. As a re- 
sult, air compressors have been installed in 
some of the mills, and air pipe lines having 
very small nozzles have been inserted into 
the holes in the grain chutes. As a result, 
the flies, the eggs and the maggots have 
been exterminated and destroyed, falling to 
the bottoms of the chutes. Furthermore, 
the cleansing effect of the air has materially 
improved the condition of the flour. 

A great many of the hazards of ocean 
travel have been eliminated by unique de- 
vices. Distress calls from ships at sea can 
now be detected automatically by means of 
a new radio-receiving instrument. Already 
science has relegated the famous S O S call 
to the discard. Under the new system an 
automatic device receives a prescribed code 
of four dashes repeated at intervals from a 
vessel in distress, and passes these impulses 
on to amplifiers, which magnify the dashes 
and send them through an electrical device 
that rings a bell. Now the operator on a 
ship supplied with this outfit can connect 
up his automatic receiving set and go to 
sleep at night without feeling any fear that 
a distress call will not be heard. Through 
the use of electromagnetic waves it is now 
possible to construct revolving radio light- 
houses that will make it possible to warn a 
ship caught in a fog that danger lurks near. 
It is altogether probable that this same 
system will be so extended for use in mid- 
ocean that its application will wholly elim- 
inate the possibility of collisions at sea. 


The Radio Navigator 


A further use of this reflected wave radio 
will be to direct ships straight across the 
Atlantic or Pacific without varying the 
slightest from their predetermined route. 
With such a system weather conditions will 
not count, for no matter whether the ship 
is in a storm or the sea is calm the helms- 
man will continue to get his reflected signals 
just as long as he is on the right course. 
The moment he gets off the track the signals 
will cease and an automatic loud speaker 
will warn him. Science is robbing the ocean 
of all its terrors, and here again the world 
py through the resultant saving of 
ife. 

It is also a fact that wherever we save 
property we save the labor of both men and 
machines. It used to be that the only way 
we could detect a fire was by observing 
either flame or smoke. Now we have a 
pneumatic electrical system that will turn 
in an alarm within thirty seconds after the 
fire starts. With this scheme sensitive tubes 
filled with air automatically ring an alarm 
when a sudden rise in temperature expands 
the air in the tubes and causes two dia- 
phragms to touch, thus closing an electric 
circuit. The device is unresponsive to 
rises in temperature caused by steam heat 
or weather changes. This is accomplished 
by having vents in the tubes which prevent 
the pressure of the air from forcing the 
diaphragms together unless the rise takes 
place at more than a predetermined rate 
that can result only from the action of some 
uncontrolled force such as a fire. Cutting 
down a large part of our annual fire loss is 
equivalent to adding thousands of men to 
our building trades. 

I have already referred to the benefits 
resulting from the use of compressed air in 
ridding us of flies, and it would be possible 
to cite dozens of uses to which this agency 
might be put in saving property. Many 
are known, so let me refer to just one or 
two that are not so well understood. Great 
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damage results each year from the attacks 
of angry seas on some of our ocean fronts. 
Now comes a pneumatic breakwater that 
is proving effective in protecting structures 
along waterfronts exposed to storms. In- 
vestigators have found that storm waves 
exert a force of three to four tons to the 
square foot. In some countries miles of 
coast line have been eaten away by the 
gnawing sea, and villages have slipped into 
the ocean, through the waves’ undercutting 
the shore. A great deal of money and 
material is used every year in barricading 
the land against turbulent waters. It was 
bitter experience with the elements that 
caused an American engineer, Philip 
Brasher, to start investigation that resulted 
in the discovery that compressed air in- 
jected into the body of a billow would 
largely rob the wave of its force. 


Up-to-Date Whaling 


Just as the football player is best at- 
tacked by diving low, so it was found that 
the place to commence the fight on storm 
waves was at a point well off shore. In the 
present plan the tripping agency that robs 
the wave of its force is a wall of rising air 
bubbles driven upward through the water 
along the line of least resistance. When 
this rising air meets the water in motion the 
direction of the wave is changed so materi- 
ally that the continuity of the rolling billow 
is broken, and it collapses. It follows that 
the water flowing back to form the founda- 
tion for the next oncoming wave is so re- 
tarded that the succeeding wave, finding 
but little support, topples over and weakly 
subsides. For this subaqueous distribution 
of air a perforated pipe laid across the line 
of advance of the seas is employed. The 
development and more universal use of such 
schemes would save the labor of thousands 
of men yearly. 

Then there is the use of compressed air 
in the whaling industry. Not very long 
ago, when the fishermen caught a whale 
they still had quite a job before them in 
keeping the mammal afloat and towing it 
to shore. Now each whaling vessel is 
equipped with an air compressor, and after 
the whale is caught and killed a four-foot 
spear is plunged into him. This spear is 
provided with perforations at the end, and 
is attached to an air hose 100 feet long. 
Air is pumped through this hose into the 
whale until the pressure reaches eighty 
inches, which makes him float like a rubber 
ball. The spear is then withdrawn and the 
hole plugged up with oakum. The whole 
process of inflating the whale requires only 
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three or four minutes, so that the whaling 
steamer is not long delayed and, after 
mounting a flagstaff with a flag on the car- 
cass, can hurry on in pursuit of another 
whale. This is a unique way to save time | 
and labor, but similar opportunities that 
might be utilized far more profitably exist 
all about us. 

Some of our property losses have resulted | 
from the inroads of cracksmen who suc- | 
ceeded in getting into a number of our 
vaults and safes. Recently an inventive 
fellow with a wartime knowledge of deadly 
gases decided to capitalize his understand- | 
ing of poison gases, so he perfected a fragile | 
glass container that is now being employed | 
to protect all kinds of depositories from 
thieves. Any movement of the door to 
which the gas container is attached, or any | 
unusual jar, such as would result from an 
explosion, breaks the container and re- 
leases the fluid, which kills the burglars 
instantly. Any effort to remove the vial 
by drilling it from the door likewise re- 
leases the gas. It would be a grand thing, 
from the standpoint of safeguarding prop- 
erty, if some of these gas containers could 
be attached to many other kinds of private 
possessions; but such a suggestion would 
likely be inconsistent with my present 
effort to set down ways to conserve life. | 


Artificial Lightning 


There has been a considerable loss of life 
and property from lightning bolts during 
electrical storms, and the common protec- 
tion against lightning has been through the 
installation of lightning rods and arresters. 
Sometimes these safeguards really protected 
property, sometimes they did not. Now we 
have a lightning generator that will produce 
a flash having one five-hundredth of the 
power of true lightning. But the energy 
that is artificially developed and discharged 
has all the destructive properties of the 
natural flash, and the experiments that 
have been made are producing valuable 
discoveries that are affording a far better 
understanding of why some of our lightning 
arresters fail to function properly. Here 
again science is pointing the way to greater 
conservation. 

Every new industry in its infant stage 
tends to develop so rapidly along lines of 
production that protective refinements are 
more or less overlooked. In the motion- 
picture business there has been consider- 
able loss of life and property caused by the 
burning or explosion of films. They are 
now manufacturing a device that so passes 
light and heat waves through a stream of 
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water that the infra-red rays, which pro- 
duce most of the heat, are diverted to the 
edges of the beam, and then largely ab- 
sorbed by the running water. In this way 
the inventor is actually getting what may 
be termed cold light. A short time ago an 
intense beam of high candlepower pro- 
jected from a number of machines working 
as a unit was focused upon a stationary 
film for an hour without starting any com- 
bustion. Such a result is most remarkable 
in view of the fact that in common practice 
the beam from a single projector will burn 
a film at rest in less than four minutes. 

The fact is that all along the line we are 
now developing new and highly practical 
methods and machines for saving all kinds 
of values, from the rawest material that our 
mines produce to the most highly finished 
products of our mills and factories. Recently 
one large company receiving 6000 letters a 
day discovered that the mere act of care- 
fully opening and examining the contents 
of each envelope does not entirely preclude 
the possibility of a money order or other 
inclosure of importance being overlooked. 
In order to eliminate all chance of such 
losses this concern installed a glass-covered 
tobogganlike slope, only a little larger than 
an ordinary adding machine, and under 
this incline a powerful electric light was 
placed. Before being destroyed, all enve- 
lopes are nowslid down over this glass chute, 
and the light shining from below makes it 
easy instantly to detect any inclosure re- 
maining in an envelope. One young woman 
who operates this device can examine 6000 
envelopes in forty-five minutes. 

While the above-mentioned device to 
reduce office losses was being perfected, 
another investigator, with his thoughts 
centered on the conservation of ships, was 
busy studying the causes of the fouling of 
the bottoms of seagoing vessels. His re- 
search indicated that the color of the paint 
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used is an important factor in determining 
the amount of fouling. Various colors were 
tried on plates that were submerged for 
months in sea water, and it was found that 
there was much more fouling on the dark 
plates than on those with lighter colors. 
Barnacles, that do so much damage, at- 
tached themselves only to the blue and 
black plates, and were most abundant on 
the black. Hydroids also showed an 
affinity for black. The reason for this is 
that the larve tend to go away from the 
source of light. This discovery is in com- 
plete accord with our present experience, 
which has indicated that ships’ bottoms 
foul most in regions least exposed to light. 
Simple as this research may appear to be, 
it is altogether likely that the wide appli- 
cation of the principle will effect great 
savings. 

Everything that saves property saves 
labor, and this not only releases workers 
for other essential employment but it re- 
duces costs all down the line. Many de- 
vices commonly employed really cost the 
users nothing, if resultant benefits are 
properly valued and recognized. For 
example, the telephone has materially re- 
duced fire and burglary insurance rates 
by putting city residents in close touch 
with police and fire departments. 

But the things that interest us most are 
those that appear to have a direct bear- 
ing on the problems of supplies, production 
and labor shortage; therefore a succeed- 
ing article will cover successful methods 
and machines that may be utilized more 
generally in remedying some of our indus- 
trial difficulties, and especially in handling 
the problem of increasing output in the 
face of a growing scarcity of available 
workmen. 

Editor’s Note—This is the first of two articles by 
Mr. Parsons dealing with labor-saving methods and 
devices. 
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19 in golden hanged my brother in the gray 
: the after- prison would I have talked ab lit 
jl in clouds it to another boy in the hot lane? 
tring horse, I licked dust from my lips and 
)e a woman wondered at mankind. 

{ne through But the wonder edged into a 
‘ars glanced memory. I had hardly cried at 
flowed the all when my one sister died after 
¢ powdered a trailing fever. A fight had 
i, horseman beckoned me down Bank Street 
yadow near from the doorstep, and I had 
ad after the strolled on, then, to watch men 
little side- tear away black draperies in 
yart. Vehe- Union Square—the stale adorn- 
lid until it ment of Lincoln’s funeral. Peo- 
land naked ple got used to things; emotions 
i. the cool shredded down like falling dust. 
cin, surely! Even if Christian died I would 
{ss beneath stop grieving. I nodded at a 
; the cart, birch, and the nod was solemn, 
if this lane important. This thought seemed 
forest. The a tremendous answer, clothing 
yal and the my brain in dignity. I would be 
sje me: seventeen tomorrow. 

ur silver?” I rode into a lower aisle of 
other with- cedars that shut off all sight of 
he do, and the Hudson. Yet there came 
17 spur. He with mea gilded oblong, distinct, 
y hair made drifting close, and something 
Leyes aimed shivered in the central I of 
ce. Thorold John Gaar. Simplicity 
‘1 was destroyed in me lately, and 
{ said I was nothing but a roaming 
arked into query, never stilled, never com- 
fortable. . . . Suppose that 
‘mow! You Christian found some man kiss- 


ie “Hey, 


shat a coffin 


1. Say,’ he 
kep’ us a 


angry. He reared and growled, ‘“‘Say, don’t you read the news? 
ag him this mornin’, and they done! And they had in the newspaper 
led Ed over, gettin’ married to a feller in White Plains yest’day. 
ectful to Jim 
yutdid his voice. A red man reached from a tall horse and slashed __ our hotel in Paris? 
{ the face with a black hat. 

+ you got more heart than to stop and gas at that feller when we’re 
‘home? Come on!” 

from the yell and whirled me down the corridor of birches. A rolling 
+ two riders, and an angle of the flaring river bit my eyes so that I 
/ymount toastop. Ifthey had had Christian in the jolting box, would 
ssip about spurs and tried to buy a strange lad’s hat? If they had 


May’s Ponies Trotted in the Drive and Mother's Satin Romped Past the Door to Meet Such Callers 


ing May Almy, and killed him? 
But they never hanged rich men, 
and Christian was a statue with- 
out fires to make him angry. 
Nothing stirred Christian. But 
suppose —— 

The river flared again, over 
crests, a mile below me. My eyes 
ached and there was a rattling 
in my mind. I hadn’t slept. 
Heat clung upon September, and 
all night the fountain sniveled 
piously on the lawn, and light 
had crept under Christian’s door 
to make red violets of my carpet 
quiver while I tossed. He must 
have been reading. What? And 
he must be gone back to the 
city now. Where? Hehadrooms 
in Grand Street. He was going 
to a new play tonight. How did 
he breathe in Grand Street when 
here, miles up the river, dust 
could not float for lack of wind 
and my tough hands sweated. 
I fanned my face with the Prince 


Imperial. Where was the prince? The emperor was a prisoner, after all. The Germans 
had sent him to some thick name in Germany. Real news had come to father’s bank 
last night. Well, where was the skinny, smiling boy who rode, last year, close to his 


mother’s turquoise flounces and waved a lemon glove to bowing ladies on the terrace of 


I tried to be the Prince Imperial and began a speech to the 
Parisians with “Aux armes, citoyens!’’ But the gilded coffin slid somehow across a 
sentence and I said ferociously ‘‘Oh, hell!’’ as the mare stopped short. 


My new mind moved too swiftly and asked too many questions. Summer had been 


lonely. There were few lads in the houses strung along the road between Dobbs Ferry 
and Tarrytown. Christian seldom talked to me, though he had said at breakfast “‘ You 
didn’t sleep much” kindly. And now he was gone back to his rich idleness in town. 
I was sure that he liked me a little, but he was twenty-four and a grave statue. And why 
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should I worry because he might kill somebody and be 
hung? It was so queer that my mind should spin on that. 
I kicked the mare and we bounced into the road where it 
dips below Irvington in a great tent of high trees that al- 
together masked the sun, and in cool green shadow. 

At once May Almy cried, ‘‘Thor! Blacky!” above the 
pattering trot of two white ponies that towed a basket 
hung on scarlet wheels. Reins of scarlet leather flashed, 
and her gown was a silvery wave that boiled up in a nest of 
scarlet sand beside her mother, a jet rock. The silver wave 
sank on red cushions and May smiled in her froth of veils, 
and a wave of blood mounted in my head. I was molten, 
riding near her. 

“Wh-what d’you call that thing?” 

“This,’’ May said, ‘is an English pony carriage, and 
those are the ponies. This is mamma. And that’s Cousin 
Henry.” 

A rosy long man bowed over the carriage from a bay 
horse on which he lounged. He must be Captain Lassiter, 
dear Mr. Almy’s second cousin, who was staying with 
them at Tarrytown. He said ‘“ Mr. Gaar,”’ softly drawling, 
lifting his high gray hat. 

May twisted the scarlet reins about a white glove and 
chattered tothe man: ‘“‘Isn’t Blacky beautiful? Christian’s 


been having him specially upholstered for tomorrow night. — 


Ar}n’t his boots transcendental? Henry, what does 
“transcendental’ mean?” 

“Love,” said Mrs. Almy, “you shouldn’t use such words 
unless you know what they mean.” 

May yawned, ‘‘ Mamma, I have to! Because Christian 
never uses a word longer than two syllables and we ought 
to keep it even. Blacky, d’you think that Chris- 
tian’l]l talk to me after we’re married? He seems to think 
he’s done quite enough for me when he kisses me.” 

“Well, he never does talk much, May.” 


“T’m sure,”’ said May, “‘that you’d kiss me much, much 
more.”’ 

“Darling,” Mrs. Almy breathed, “‘you’ll embarrass 
Thorold.” 


May grinned with the blur of a pine riding her silver for 
an instant. Then she told her cousin, “‘Blacky has to be 
belle of the ball tomorrow night. It’s his birthday. They’ve 
had him in a convent for boys at a place called Walling- 
ford, in Connecticut, where the Yankees come from. 
He’s seventeen tomorrow. All the nicest girls will be led up 
and introduced. You’d better carry a bouquet, Blacky, 
and blush 

“Shut up!” 
becomingly. This is his début, Henry. All the 
heiresses are so excited. They on 

“He’s excusable,’ said Captain Tiassiten “if he should 
murder you, May. I’d defend him in any court.” 

“He adores me,”’ May reported, letting the ponies walk. 
“He sits and adores Christian at home, and then he comes 
toteaand adoresme. Youdoadore me, don’t you, Blacky?”’ 

“T certainly don’t! Oh, I saw that fellow they hung at 
the prison, just now. His family were taking him home.” 


f Was There Anyone for Whom 
He Hadn't Done Favors? 


Mrs. Almy shrieked into her 
black lace mittens. May flung 
aside her veils and cried, ‘‘Oh, 
Thor! Oh, you poor baby! You 
didn’t!’’ Her face was gold be- 
tween the lifeless silver veils, 
and her eyes darkened. 

Terrible heat possessed my 
head’as I stammered, “‘ Th-they 
had him in a coffin, May. I 


didn’t mind.” 
“T suppose you enjoyed 
it! . . . Hemeditates, Henry. 


He’s a melancholy Dane. He’s 
as bad as that idiotic English- 
man that Kitty Ayres had at 
the skating club last winter. I 
dropped my muff and he dived 
for it, you know, and then he 
stood and meditated and patted 
it and my hands froze. People 
shouldn’t meditate in public.” 

Mrs. Almy produced one of 
her dreadful sentences in a thin 
tone always fluttering as if 
water sprayed flat rock. 

She said, “I’m sure that no 
boy is any the worse for being 
thoughtful, May.” Captain Lassiter stared off at a granite 
wall and a muscle twitched in his cheek. 

May serenely laughed, ‘‘Mamma, Blacky isn’t a boy. 
He’s a social event. Blacky, we’re taking Cousin Henry 
around to introduce him to girls so that he won’t be neg- 
lected at your birthday party.” 

“It’s not! Just because mother’s giving a dance on my 
birthday!” 

“Rubbish, darling!’”’ said May, flicking the ponies past 
a hissing linden. ‘‘ You’re being trotted out. People give 
balls to show off their daughters and get ’em looked ‘at, 
and you’re much better-looking than most girls.” 

““Love,’’ Mrs. Almy broke in, “that’s really rude!” 

Captain Lassiter drawled, ‘‘You’re a brutal young 
woman, May. Mr. Gaar, your brother was sayin’ 
at lunch that the emperor’s surrendered. Think that the 
bank could send a cable message to Berlin and find out if 
the staff surrendered with him? It’s an outrageous kind of 
thing to ask, but I’m concerned about a boy named Billy 
Peyton. He was on duty with the emperor’s staff.”’ 

His voice came lazily, the drawl heavy on each word. 
A Southerner! 

I had never seen one at such range. There’d been a lad 
from Kentucky at school, but Kentuckians didn’t count. 
Captain? A purple scar ran from the thumb of his left 
hand to his cuff. 

“The bank cables about all kinds of jobs, sir. I don’t see 
why not. I suppose,”’ I went on, “that there’s lots 
of Confederate officers in the French Army?” 

“T hear of some. Mostly from New Orleans, 
though. They all speak French. Quite a feeling 
for Louis Napoleon in Richmond, y’know. He 
was supposed to be on our side in the war. Lord 
knows why!’’ He mused, “We were always 
hearin’ that Louis would send a fleet or an army 

ae to us week after next. Reckon he’s too smart 
to have bothered. . Well, I’m concerned 
about Billy. His mother’s an elderly lady.” 

I was at once concerned about Billy Peyton, 
because Captain Lassiter liked him and because 
the papers chattered of General Lee’s ill health. 

It now seemed that Virginia was a noble ruin, a place of 
waste orchard and smashed palaces, where everyone starved 
in still, perfect sorrow. 

I promised recklessly, “I’ll ask father and tell you 
tomorrow night,’ and was refreshed by the thought of 
having one decent thing to do tomorrow night at this 
ball. 

“You’re most obligin’, 
beamed at me. 

“Blacky’s much more obliging than Christian,’”’ May 
yawned. “Blacky, if Christian forgets to come to our 
wedding, will you marry me? I’m sure he’ll forget. He’ll 
be playing billiards in a gambling hell.” 

“Love,” said Mrs. Almy, “‘house!”’ 

“Mamma, even Ward McAllister called them hells at 
Mrs. Rutherford’s lunch the day I broke my tooth on that 
olive pit. And nobody can be more refined than Ward 
McAllister. Anyhow, I just don’t mean to be left waiting 
at St. Mark’s in a lot of dreadful veils while Christian 
finishes a game of billiards or talks about something to a 
newspaper reporter. He has rooms in a horrible place in 
Grand Street, Henry, and gives luncheons to newspaper 
reporters. Mamma thinks he’s immoral.” 

Mrs. Almy sighed, ‘‘May—dearest! Thorold, you 
mustn’t listen! Christian isn’t like most young men, but 
I never said that he was immoral.’’ She raised a black 
parasol over her bonnet still shaking crape for poor Mr. 
Almy, dead two years ago. Funny that she should be 
May’s mother. 


” 


said Captain Lassiter, and 


May Almy 


Her pointed face was gray under and. on Chambers Street. I was a man Mi 
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ribald sketch of me looped through four bathtubs. Ele- 
gant! Commodious! I wriggled in the saddle and my 
mare walked up the drive. Elegant! Commo- 


dious! Mr. and Mrs. Charles Otto Gaar request 
the pleasure of your company at a dance in honor of their 
elegant son, Thorold John, at their commodious residence, 
Gaarwood, Dobbs Ferry, on September 14, 1870, at nine 
o’clock. Elegant catering by Solari. Commodious music 
by Franchetti’s orchestra. Thorold John has been ele- 
gantly upholstered for the occasion by his commodious 
brother Christian. No expense has been spared. 
Elegant! Commodious! 

“Had a nice ride, sir?’’ the groom asked, taking my 
horse. 

“Too hot.” 

He said, ‘You was laughin’, Mr. Thor, so I thought 
you’d cheered up,” and led the dusty brute about the bulk 
of our elegance. 

I sat on thick granite steps and stared at the absolute 
emerald of a lawn watered by a dozen showers. The pipes 
wormed under the grass and the jets were dazzling among 
fifty proper but naked white gods and goddesses imported 
by father’s friend, Mr. Magnus, from Hamburg. There 
was an old god of lead in a crumbled basin behind Doctor 
Randall’s school at Wallingford, but ali our gods were 
polished every week. Elegant and commodious, the octag- 
onal summer houses showed clean honeysuckle and the 
fountain made a fan of opals shiver under a tall cedar. My 
eyes itched and I stared at my long legs, smartly confined 
in checked breeches. My thighs bulged in a satisfactory, 
soothing way. I was almcst as tall as Christian, and 
Christian had made me elegant, touring my awkwardness 
among his tailors in the last days of August, so that my 
closet now was stuffed with clothes. Elegant! Commo- 
dious! I now had thirty neckties over which Christian 
had passed his square, perfect nails. If Christian wasn’t 
a statue we might have talked, strolling on Union Square 
and Broadway. He hadn’t talked to me since he came 
back from the war five years ago. If he would talk—he 
knew everything—I would find answers. 

What was all this? Why wasn’t I going to college and 
why, in a crawling of hints and glances, was it so plain that 
tomorrow night had a weight for me? Come! Wasn’t 


May Almy right? Wasn’t I being shown off to a pack of 
people? Why? Iscuffled my brown hands on the step and 
scowled, hearing the great harp tinkle in the parlors. 
Mother still practiced daily. Before 1861 she was often 
driven down Red Bank Street with a smaller harp cased 
beside the cabman. Sometimes she brought back round 
bouquets that scented our house completely. Uncle Pat 
said that®she sang for pay. Well, we were rich now. Why 
must she practice every day? The harp sounded in deli- 
cate tremors against the high gush of her voice. I hardly 
listened. 

and one less to kiss. 

One more departed to heaven’s bright shore. 

Ring the bell sofily, there’s crape on the door. 

Ring the bell softly, there’s—crape—on—the door! 


Her bracelets jangled in the pause. Eight of them 
strangled the white charm of her arms. May Almy some- 
times stared at them. I could hear the bloody jewels 
click, three rooms away. The bracelets had blazed sud- 
denly, six years since, and I was told that I would go to 
boarding school that morning. Fortune commenced then; 
September, 1864. The harp more deeply sounded. Why 
was all enchantment sucked from her music lately? I 
shifted on the stone in a sort of pain. Better to steal down 
the lawns and swim in the river. The new song stopped 
me: 

Flee as a bird to your mountain, 
Thou who art weary of sin —— 


Vulgar. The word came wavering into my head as a 
visible ripple of ink on some curious paper, hung in a mist. 
Vulgar, sobbing music that a black cook moaned at school 
under the big classroom. Vulgar! 


Fly, for th’ avenger is near thee! 
Call and the Saviour will hear thee. 
He on His bosom will bear thee, 
Thou who art weary of sin. 

O Thou who art weary of sin! 


What sin? I said “Huh!” and a man bowed, with a 
dusty foot on the step beside my spur. His hat’s blue 
ribbon nearly touched my sleeve, rising from the swoop 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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EW markets for old! New markets for old, Za? 

or no expanding markets at all for the un= 

sold surplus of American goods. If there 
be thousands of Americans who still cherish the 
hope—nay, the 
belief—that some 
economic al- 
chemy, some po- 
litical formula 
may regenerate 
and restore Con- 
tinental Europe 
in a period of 
months, not so the 
British. They 
know Continental 
Europe better 
than we do. The 
few miles of the 
Channel, not 
the many leagues 
of the Atlantic, 
separate them 
from its shores. 
For generations 
they have been the 
world’s bankers, 
manufacturers, 
merchants and 
mariners. Wise 
old John Bull, pa- 
tient, persistent, 
taught by experi- 
ence, prudent and 
bold, after four 
years of fruitless 
struggle to ap- 
pease the hates of 
Continental Eu- 
rope, and to sub- 
ordinate political 
ambition and 
rivalry to inexor- 
able economic 
need, has been 
compelled to decide that a decade or more 
must pass before Continental Europe can 
find the stability and can recover the 
productivity necessary to make it a 
great market again. 

John Bull’s statesmen have learned 
this from their diplomats, as his mer- 
chants and bankers have learned it 
from their agents and branch managers 
in all the ports and marts of Europe 
from the Aigean to the Baltic. When I 
was in London there was nothing more 
interesting than the universal interest in 
the possible failure of the American Ship 
Subsidy Bill and the general determination 
to find in Asia and South America a market 
for the goods which cannot be sold in Continental 
Europe. The British have known for years, as the 
Germans had learned before the war, that you must 
link together diplomacy, trade, travel and traffic. It was 
only the other day that I heard that the principal British 
firms interested in the export trade had decided to pool 
their foreign advertising, and to place the direction of 
their advertising abroad in the hands of the great inter- 
‘national news agency of Reuter. For example, Reuter’s 
News Agency in Buenos Aires, which reports the news of 
Argentina to England, will offer to sell the news of the 
world to the Prensa and the Nacién of Buenos Aires in 
competition with the American United Press or the Amer- 
ican Associated Press, for a reasonable weekly or annual 
charge—and at the same time can offer the business man- 
agers of the two great newspapers a handsome sum for the 
advertising of British flour, or British shoes, or British 
machinery, or British clothing! 


COPYRIGHT E. M. NEWMAN, FROM THE 
PUBLISHERS’ PHOTO. SERVICE, INC, 


Formidable British Competition 


RETTY stiff competition for the American press associ- 

ations, that. In Buenos Aires there is a great department 
store, British owned, and a great British-owned hotel. The 
street-car lines of the city are British and the steam railways 
of the country are British. There is a fine, strong, intelli- 
gent British commercial colony, with a keen sense of soli- 
darity, collaborating with the British steamship companies 
and the great British banks. They are all united in a natural 
and laudable endeavor to do all the business which the 
Germans did before the war, and no less to do the business 


Senator From Illinois 


The Southern Cross Plying Between New York and 


South American Ports. Above—A Night Photograph 
of the Bay of Botafogo, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


which we did two years ago but which we have begun to let 
slip. Now what I have said of Buenos Aires is true of every 
commercial capital in South America, and indéed in the 
world. There was a time, before the war, when in many 
parts of the world, and especially in'South America, we 
were at a definable disadvantage in competing with the 
Germans or with the British. The Germans today labor 
under a handicap upon which I need not expatiate.’ At the 
moment, the British have lostsome of their old-time advan- 
tages. I do not know what the future may have in store, 
but today you may travel from New York down the east 
coast of South America to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires 
more rapidly and more comfortably than you can from 
London, whereas before the war an American merchant or 
an American ambassador bound from New York for those 
ports generally took ship first to England and thence for 
South America. 

The four fine vessels of the Shipping Board which ply be- 
tween New York and South American east-coast ports not 
only carry our merchants but afford swift and commodious 
passage for north-bound South American travelers, both 
business men and tourists on pleasure bent. The new ships 
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A Buenos Aires Crowd Out for Political Ideas 


These German exports included barbed wire, iron pipe, 
dynamos, motors, cement, print paper, motor cars, pianos, 
stockings and cotton clothing. I had supposed before I 
began to study the question in detail that of course all 
South America ate bread made from Argentine flour, but 
I found that 65 per cent of the flour sold to the northern 
two-thirds of Latin America was shipped from the United 
States, and that in that field Canada, not Argentina, was 
our particular competitor. You have only to look at the 
map and the trade routes to understand why this is so. 
Ships which go down the west coast to bring back Chilean 
nitrates and copper can carry down American flour and 
American manufactures, and ships which go down the east 
coast to get Brazilian coffee or Argentine hides can carry 
down American manufactures and American flour. 

But there is another factor at play. In the old days 
South America borrowed chiefly in London and Paris, and 
sometimes in Berlin and Amsterdam. Now it borrows 


chiefly in America, and 
sometimes in London. It 
borrows in America to pay 
off old loans falling due, for 
new enterprises like public 
works and railways. The 
material which enters into 
the construction of railways 
and public works, the en- 
gineers and contractors en- 
gaged in their construction, 
are generally found in the 
country which supplies the 
capital. Itisnowonder then 
that the rolling stock of the 
Argentine railways is Brit- 
ish, while that of the Bra- 
zilian railways is American. 


Borrowings 


T IS interesting to review 

any week’s sale of foreign 
bonds in the American bond 
market. If you exclude 
Seandinavia and Holland, 
the comparison between the 
prices of Latin-American 
bonds with those of the 
countries of Continental Eu- 
rope is striking. Who would 
have thought that the bonds 
of the little Haitian and 
Dominican republics and the 
bonds of Bolivia and of the 
city of Rio de Janeiro would sell for more, day after day, 
than bonds of the French Republic, of the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State, or of the city of Lyons? How many years 
ago would an investor have preferred the securities of a 
Brazilian railway to that of a French railway like the P. 
L. M.? The investor will do well to study the average 
prices of the bonds of European and Latin-American 
governments. Latin-American bond prices are better than 
Huropean. People think they are safer. 

But there are other things for him to bear in mind. The 
governments of Continental Europe not only owe the Gov- 
ernment of the United States some $7,000,000,000 which 
they evince little ability or intention to pay, but Continen- 
tal European governments, firms or individuals have bor- 
rowed in the American money market, since the signing of 
the Armistice, an estimated $7,000,000,000 more. It is 
noticeable that during the past six or eight months there 

(Continued on Page 162) 


View of the Corcovado —the Hunchback — Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
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The scenario editor of the 

Magnificent Pictures Corpo- 
ration looked up with a smile on his” 
flat face, tired as he was. He had worked until after mid- 
night, making a fair continuity worse, on orders from 
higher up, and the litter of literature in his musty little 
office this morning made it look like a rough day ahead. 
But Gifford Lane Jones was a name to arouse interest; 
household word, internationally known; author of this and 
that and the other; a big, plump, jovial fellow, as Simmons 
remembered him from the old newspaper days. 

“‘Show him right in.’”’ As the door reopened he sang 
out, ‘‘Hello, you Giff! Welcome to our vs 

He stopped abruptly, mouth open, eyes fixed, a queer 
feeling in his cheeks. The man who walked in was gaunt, 
emaciated, stooped, haggard of face and 
toothless like an old man; he laughed, and 
the effect was startling, with those empty 
gums and his shrill, high-pitched voice. 

“It’s your little friend Giffy, all right, 
what there is left of him,’’ he said as he ex- 
tended his hand; and then Simmons found 
in the eyes the identity of the man he had 
known. 

“What hit you?” he asked, still in 
shocked concern as they seated themselves. 
He wished that he hadn’t shown so much 
surprise, but the thing had come on him so 
suddenly. 

“‘Oh, the war,” returned Gifford, quite 
nonchalantly indeed. ‘‘I was in it from the 
jump, you know; joined out there with the 
British and transferred to the A. E. F. when 
we came in; got gassed and filled with 
shrapnel and lost a vital or so, and they’ve 
had me in the hospitals ever since, patching 
me up—I don’t know why.” 

““Gad!’’ Simmons was half sickened with 
the renewed horror of it all. He pulled him- 
self together quickly for Gifford’s benefit. 
“Well, they did a pretty good repair job on 
you, Giff. If you’d only invest in a suit of 
store teeth you’d be handsome again.”’ 

“‘Can’t; the mustard took half the shin- 
gles off the roof of my mouth. Say, 
Harry, I brought you a precious gem.” 

It was a relief to both of them to have him open his 
script case and produce a manuscript. This was business, 
and the heartstrings could be left out of it. With a thick, 
deft thumb, the editor flipped up the cover page of the 
manuscript, but as he looked at the title he frowned. 

“The Blinding Vision. What is this, an original?”’ 

“T can lick the man who says it isn’t original,” de- 
clared the author, with a fair echo of his old boisterous- 
ness. “‘Say, Simmons, as you know, I spent ten years at 
writing and two years bucking the pictures; but in all that 
time I never turned out a thing so gripping, so human, so 
big, so dramatic as this; and it’s all picture, every word. 
You could number the scenes in the thing and shoot it as 
Issa Rea iiGee 

“All right, I’ve read it.’”’ Simmons tossed it down. 
“That is, we’ll say I have, and I am willing to agree enthu- 
siastically that it is all you mention; but it’s an original; 
we don’t want it.” 

There was a trace of collapse inside Gifford Lane Jones, 
but a man who has gone through four years of the thick of 
war has something in him that is never licked until he is 
all licked, and the good old fighting spirit of him snapped 
back into his gray eyes. 

‘Of all the pusillanimous games in the world, the motion 
picture is the most cowardly! An internationally known 
author brings you a story, which, for the sake of argument, 
you admit would make a great picture; and you won’t 
even read it, because it hasn’t first been successful as 
something else—a book or a play. Great Scott, man, a 
story stands on its own! And the stage has long since 
found out that the best plays are written as plays and not 
as adaptations of novels; but the motion-picture business 
is entirely secondhand, a mere purveyor of reflected values. 

“Absolutely, positively, entirely, completely, in toto, 
heart and soul, root and branch, down to the ground,” 
affirmed Simmons grimly. ‘‘And then some! What are 
you going to do about it?” 

“Revolutionize the industry,” grinned Gifford, but 
Simmons’ quick ear caught well-concealed despondency 
beneath the braggadocio of kidding. 

“Why don’t you write this scenario as a story? You can 
sell it then for a picture—as soon as it’s published.” 

“T haven’t my hand in yet,’ returned the writer, slightly 
worried. ‘‘A story requires a harmony of word and ex- 
pression, and a subtlety of thought that pictures can’t use. 


({ the LANE JONES?” . 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 
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If He Could Only Put His Hands in His Pockets! But the Little Brown Book That 
Lay on the Bed Distinctly Said it Was Bad Form to Put the Hands in the Pockets! 


It requires polish and finesse and bubble. I'll get it back 
soon, but in the meantime H 

“What about your previously published stuff?”’ 

“All sold before the war. I’ve been out of print ever 
since.’’ He looked through the grimy window, across the 
greensward, mellowed with the misty sunshine, to the 
purple hills. He loved those hills; their color, their 
beauty, their mystery. Simmons watched him silently, on 
his comfort-loving flat face the sympathy that:had so often 
led him into trouble. Suddenly Gifford turned and 
reached for his manuscript. ‘Much obliged for your time, 
old man. I think Ill run along and peddle my peanuts.” 

“Wait a minute, Giff. If everybody-on the lot likes 
your brain child we might use it for a cheap program pic- 
ture; but the price would be away below what your name 
should command.”’ He paused. Gifford was so miserably 
in need of money that he made no dissent, and Simmons 
went on: ‘If you say so, I’ll try to put it through. Zim- 
merman, our present G. M., is pretty hard-boiled, but his 
golden yolk can be reached.” 

“Say, Simmons 2 

A gangling, flat-stomached, long-necked young fellow 
of about twenty-one, with curly hair, a touch of pink in his 
olive cheeks, eager dark-brown eyes and a tiny sharp crease 
between them, had opened the door abruptly, then stopped 
as he saw the stranger. 

“Tt’s all right, Izzy. Where’s the fire?”’ 

“‘Say, Simmons’’—the boy closed the door behind him, 
and leaned against it, all business from his snub-toed shoes 
up—‘‘we gotta maybe cut that ballroom scene out of 
Strong and True.” 

“Certainly!’’ agreed Simmons with withering sarcasm. 
“‘ Also the parlor set and the conservatory. We'll play the 
whole mess in the kitchen and the back yard.” ; 

“Well, that’d get us inside the estimate,” grinned Izzy. 
“Mr. Schusshel keeps hollerin’ every month to hold ’em 
down. You know what I told him, Simmons? I says, 
‘You ain’t gotta hold down them program pictures any, 
Mr. Schusshel. They’re too weak to get’ up even if you let. 
’em alone.’ LR eee OR Tae 

A laugh from Gifford, and, Simmons introduced them. 
He started to explain who. Gifford Lane Jones was; but 
Izzy Iskovitch, whose mind was a marvelous cross index 
of everything pertaining to the business, needed no 
posting. 
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“Get Out of This !** He Shrilled, and Almost at the Same Instant Izzy’s Bony Hand Flew Out and His Patm Landed on of 
Tennyson Guldengeld’s Girlish Cheek With a Resounding Slap 


By Ng 


“Hello, Izzy, how come that we sit in the seat of the 
mighty? Of course, well deserved; but how come?”’ 

“It’s a accident,”’ grinned Izzy. ‘“‘What’s on your 
mind, Mr. Wells?” 

“Nothing; nothing whatsoever,’’ and the habitual 
twinkles deepened around his eyes. “Just a book that 
Simmons gave me to adapt, and Mr. Zimmerman said he 
had some ideas about the development of the story.” 

“Tt seems to me you got good enough ideas of your own 
to develop that book, Mr. Wells; and if you ain’t you 
oughtta be fired.” 

“Great Jove and small fishes!”’ gasped Wells, clapping 
his hands to his brow. “Am I at last to be allowed to 
think? Is the M. P. C. at last relying on the judgment of 
the people who are paid to have it? Give no heed to my 
weakness, Izzy, as I stagger from the room.” 

Simmons next, hearty good will on his flat countenance, 
and he was trailing Gifford after him. 

“T gotta lotta things to take up with you, Simmons; 
but first there’s the Hartley Danforth unit. He'll be 
through shootin’ in ten days, an’ I don’t see his next 
picture scheduled.” 

“Can’t get a decision on a story. There are three on 
Zimmerman’s desk,’’ and Simmons pawed them into sight 
as a shadow darkened the side door. “There’s one [I like, 
one Danforth’s director likes, and one we both like.’’ 

“Then what’s the delay?” protested Izzy. ‘‘ Wastin’ 
time is the one overhead you can’t lick. How much does 
that one you both like cost us?” 

“Fifteen hundred.” 

“Shoot it!”’ 

“Attaboy!” 

This was David Schusshel’s one habitual fragment of 
modern slang, and he stood in the doorway, beaming. 

Gifford hurried straight over to him with a hearty greet- 
ing, but in that gaunt, emaciated, toothless creature David 
found no one whom he knew. 

“You remember Gifford Lane Jones, don’t you, Mr. 
Schusshel?’’ hastily prompted Simmons, and the old man 
stared, painfully shocked. 

“T never would have believed it! I never would have 
believed it! You been sick?’’ he asked, deeply sympathetic 
as he shook hands with the wasted Gifford. 


“War stuff,’ explained Simmons. ‘Shot everything 
away but his blazing genius, and that couldn’t be quenched. 
Giff’s looking for a job, Mr. Schusshel. Think we can find 
a place for him?”’ 

“‘Sure!’’ promised the old man heartily. ‘‘Mr. Jones 
was a good worker before he went to the war. Fix him up.” 

“Thanks,’’ and Gifford tried to appear as if the job were 
not a life-saver, though he wasn’t very successful. Sim- 
mons was the jubilant one. 

“Also, Izzy, Giff’s brought in an original which I was 
going to try to sell Zimmerman for a program. I’ve just 
read it and it’s a whiz!” 

“Then we’ll buy it if you’ll go back of it and if we can 
get it at the right price. But, of course, I gotta read it 
myself, too, so I’ll know what I’m buyin’.”” He walked to 
the door with the instinct of a born manager, and held it 
open with such impersonality but with such definite intent 
that both Simmons and Gifford walked out. Izzy closed 
the door and faced the old man. ‘“‘Say, Mr. Schusshel, I 
can swing this job,’”’ and the boy’s voice was quivering with 
eagerness. 

“Sure you can!” agreed the old man. 
You're doing fine!” 

“Hot dog! But you know I don’t mean I can swing the 
job just as a pro tem. I want the job regular.”’ 

David stared at him, startled. 

“Looky, Mr. Schusshel! Everybody said I was too 
young to O. K. the cost sheets. Well, I been at it two 
years. Did I do the job well or didn’t 1?” 

“You got away with it fine, my boy,” admitted Schus- 
shel. ‘‘You used good judgment. You let them spend 
money where it would show in the pictures and you saved 
it where it wouldn’t show.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with me gettin’ a try at this 
job? You had eight general managers in two years since 
Jake Steinberg was fired, and half of ’em didn’t stay long 
enough to toss out all the men that the G. M. ahead of him 
hired. I can’t do any worse than some o’ them fellows, 
ean I?” : 

The old man regarded him speculatively for a moment. 
Izzy’s past performances were a recommendation, and the 
boy himself, with his eager dark-brown eyes and his per- 
petually cheerful smile, was difficult to resist. 

“That couldn’t 
be possible, Izzy. 
YOu Tee et. 0) 0 


“T see it! 


young.” 
“Sure, I got 
youth!” stoutly 


claimed Izzy, 
making a virtue 
of his fatal defect. 
But old David, 
still shaking his 
head, patted Izzy 
on the shoulder 
and hurried out of 
the room lest he 
should weaken! 


II 


HE = inner- 

most office of 
Meyer Gulden- 
geld was more 
likea comfortable 
library than a 
place of business, 
and in a great 
padded easy- 
chair by a read- 
ing table sat 
Meyer himself, 
engaged in no 
more arduous 
commercial pur- 
suit than reading 
Schopenhauer. 
He was a large- 
boned man, well 
advanced in 
years, and wore a 
black silk skull- 
cap to protect his 
head from drafts; 
but his copious 
side whiskers and 
thickly flowing 
mustaches had 
well withstood 
the ravages of 
time, for they 
were as black and 
glossy as on the 
day he got them. 
Also, the expanse 
clean-shaven 
chin, which 
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stretched between the right and left wings of his whiskers, 
was strong and firm, and the strong, even teeth that flashed 
in a smile of greeting to his.old friend David Schusshel 
were his own. 

“This is, indeed, a pleasure,’ he said as he grasped 
David’s hand; and he drew up an easy-chair near to his 
own and offered a cigar and shoved a little, low, flat foot- 
stool close to David’s feet. “‘I don’t get to see you very 
often any more. I miss the good hard games of skat we 
used to play.” 

“You and me and Max Roseblatt,’’ added David with a 
smile. ‘This is a nice office you have here.” 

“Oh, yes, pretty good,’’ Meyer returned with great 
complacency, for he had reached the summit of his ambi- 
tion; he had of- 
fices with no busi- 
ness on the doors, 
just ‘‘ Meyer 
Guldengeld,’’ and 
his only occupa- 
tion was to look 
after his money, 
to shift it from 
here to there or 
from there to 
here, wherever it 
seemed to be the 
most comfortable 
and was doing the 
best it could for 
itself. For a mo- 
ment the two old 
friends eyed each 
other; but Meyer 
was the one called 
on, and he could 
keep still. David 
fidgeted. 

“Meyer, I got 
to raise a little 


money.” 

‘* So? How 
much?”’ 

“A half of a 


million dollars.” 

“So! Ithought 
you were doing so 
well, David?”’ 

“T guess I am. 
I own a five- 
million-dollar 
plant; it’s a ten- 
million-dollar 
business—and 
there’s nota 
bank, or anybody 
else, especially a 
bank, has a nick- 
el’s worth of my 
paper.” 

He glowed with 
pride; but it was 
hurt pride, and 
the glow red- 
dened. He had 
come into the 
motion-picture 
business so early 
that he had no 
need to be 
shrewd, or even 
lucky, and from the beginning until now, with but one 
setback, he had floated his gigantic industry out of its own 
profits. He would not admit, even to the closest member 
of his own organization, that now he had to bring in outside 
money. 

““The business is changing, Meyer, and I have to change 
with it—and that’s expensive. I just fired my general 
manager, because he was as old-fashioned as I am—more. 
Here’s an inventory of my assets, Meyer.” 

His old friend Guldengeld took the inventory thought- 
fully. He was silent for some little time, then he laid the 
inventory on the table without looking at it, and said he, 
as if leading nowhere in particular, ‘‘ David, you remember 
my son Tennyson, don’t you?” 

“What, little Tenny, the baby?” 

“Oh, he isn’t a baby any more. He’s assistant general 
manager over at the Climax Pictures Company.” 

“My goodness, how old is he?”’ and David frowned as 
he remembered the scrawny, anemic child who had come 
to.bless Meyer’s declining years and rule the house with 
painful petulance. 

“‘He’s going on twenty-four. He’s had two years’ expe- 
rience with the Climax. He’s a well-educated boy, a smart 
boy and a classy boy. He has big ideas, too, but they 
don’t give him a chance over there. He’s ripe to take a 
general manager’s position, David. He’s just what you 
need.” 


‘“‘He’s too young,” asserted David hastily. “‘No matter 
how smart he maybe is, Meyer, it takes age to handle all 
these directors and stars and things like that.” 

“Yes, I know he’s young,” returned Meyer, still in that 
soothing tone. ‘‘ You may take it or leave it, David.” 

Silence again. Then David observed, “Of course, I 
can’t judge till I look him over, can I?” 

“That is sensible. Why don’t you go right out to the 
Climax and ask about him and talk with him? Your cigar 
has gone out, David. Don’t you want a fresh light?” 

“No, I'll smoke dry a while.” 

Bidding good day to his old friend, David departed; but 
he took the inventory with him. Diagonally across the 
street was the main branch of the bank through which the 


He Wore His Tuxedo Like He Was Used to It 


M. P. C. operated. He scowled at. it for some little time, 
then he sighed heavily. In his one setback, early in the 
business, he had needed some banking assistance. Quite 
cordially they had arranged it for him by a slight reorgani- 
zation, an extension of capitalization and a bond issue; and 
it had taken him ten years to call his business totally his 
own again! He climbed into his limousine and drove out 
to the Climax studios, nestling prettily against one of the 
side hills of Hollywood, an imposing Spanish-mission- 
fronted building behind a green lawn and big trees. David 
Schusshel’s teeth flashed in amusement. It was like Tim 
Barney to put up this front and make his plant look like 
a million dollars. Expensive rugs in the wide reception 
rooms, art pictures on the walls—and the sounds of violent 
quarreling back there somewhere; a rich, passionate voice; 
a high, querulous one; andadeep, curt one. That last was 
Tim. The quarrel stopped abruptly as David Schusshel’s 
name was taken in, and when the old man was admitted 
Tim greeted him with nothing but happiness in his bright 
eye. David came straight at the meat of his errand, frankly 
and openly. 

“Say, Tim, I understand you own the picture rights to 
The Guilty Witness. How much will you take for it?” 

“Seventy-five thousand dollars,” returned Tim promptly, 
but studying David’s face with great exactness. They’d 
had many tilts, these two, and any meeting required cau- 
tion on both sides. They used twenty exhilarating minutes 


on this topic, and then said Da 
till you have a whole lot differs 
how much it’s worth.’ He she 
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Amid the Throng at the Punch Bowl Was Tennyson Guldengeld, Entirely Surrounded by Goo:Goo-Eyed Girls. 
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By Isaac F, Marcossom 


The all-important factor not usually considered in the 
controversy that rages around industrial relations is the 
group that suffers the most, which is the public. Like 
the proverbial innocent bystander in a street fracas, it is 
usually the victim. Just how absurd and unnecessary is 
the position of the onlooker is best expressed in this 
declaration, made by a keen student of affairs. He said: 

“When you consider that the rank and file of capital 
and organized labor in the United States only comprise a 
bare one-tenth of the total population, and that the labor 
end of this one-tenth can jeopardize the personal and 
economic comfort of the nine-tenths, it is high time that 
something be done to stop it. The employer and the 
employe do a lot of talking about a square deal. They 
never think of a square deal for the great mass of the people 
who pay the bills for this devastating struggle. The public 
is squeezed between the opposing and hostile forces, 
because unhappily it has no power of resistance save the 
good-natured power of passive resistance. The private 
war between capital and labor must cease.” 

Another fundamental point of view was expressed by 
one of the most eminent of living Americans, who made 
this contention: 

“We are all employers and laborers, and the public is 
becoming more and more impatient about strikes. So long 
as strikes were contests between employes and employers 
to secure for labor a fair share of the new wealth that has 
come to mankind through invention and discovery, the 
sympathies of the American public were with labor. When 
a strike becomes, as so many have become, 
an attempt to coerce the public into taking 
action by cutting off the supply of food or 
service necessary to the community, I am 
sure the public feeling goes the other way. 

‘“‘The first essential in a nation after the 
preservation of the law is that continuity 
of production of the necessaries of life be 
maintained. Labor agitators take no heed 
of this, and there is a growing discontent 
with the principle of labor that can plunge 


CRITICAL MOMENTS 


the country into periodical 
food, fuel and transporta- 
tion panics. 

“Tn the United States 
we are therefore approach- 
ing the point where the law of the land must protect the 
public against compulsion by threat or peril to life or to 
the machinery of civilization, and at the same time protect 
the workman’s liberty to refuse to work or to continue 
to work. If we cannot come to that point, then this Amer- 
ican government of all the people, by all the people and 
for all the people will fail and the few will rule the many.”’ 


The Ideal of Unionism 


THIRD basic attitude, and the one that expresses the 
conviction of the bulk of the people outside the labor 
unions, is this: 

“For years there has been a growing lack of popular 
confidence in labor unions. No one questions the right of 
labor to organize. Nor does criticism of union policies or 
methods imply a desire or purpose to destroy unionism. 
No human institution is perfect. We do not discard the 
democracy of our cities because it often leads to waste, 
inefficiency and exploitation. Nor do we discard the church 
because its zeal sometimes becomes bigotry. In both these 
cases we do our best to shape the institution to meet the 
needs that give rise to their creation. This should be the 
general attitude by and toward the unions. 

“The great defect in modern unionism is that it is based 
upon the ideal of force and not upon service. The closed 
shop does not meet the test of service. Nor does it offer to 


industry a constructive or upbuilding codperation. It seeks 
by sheer strength or threat to compel acceptance of its 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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ILLUSTRATED 


LTHOUGH it was a novel, 
a and written, besides, by an 
American, the book suc- 
ceeded in bringing an occasional 
reluctant smile to Kendall Web- 
scott’s rather sullen mouth. The 
London critic, on whose recom- 
mendation he had departed from 
his fixed habit of reading nothing 
_ but time-tables and the persuasive 
literature published by resort 
hotels, had been accurate in de- 
claring this work devastatingly 
ghastly in its depiction of soulless 
America, photographically merci- 
less in its fidelity to fact. There 
had been, too, a statement from 
the author, interviewed in a Lon- 
don flat, and quoted as saying 
that though a gentleman might 
write about America, it was quite 
impossible to write in it. Kendall 
Webscott’s prejudices succumbed 
to this double appeal. 

He could understand now the 
mystifying popularity of the book 
in the States. It was shot through, 
he told himself, with that sort of 
realism which delights the artless 
subject. He was reminded of how 
pleased old Captain Jessop had 
been when the itinerant sign 
painter who made his portrait had; 
by accident or design, depicted 
the old man’s goiter as slightly 
bigger than it was. This novel 
gratified the people it described, 
thought Webscott, because they 
recognized their identity without 
understanding the intent of the 
caricature. 

He closed it with a sense of 
relief, however. It depressed him, 
very much as he was affected by 
encounters abroad with traveling 
compatriots. In a sense, he was 
implicated. There was no escape 
from the fact that by birth he was 
one of these people. He could 
even detect, now and then, traces 
of their comic traits in Kendall 
Webscott himself. He scowled at 
the long, cheerful lounge, where 
men and women, dressed for golf 
or riding, gathered in little, dis- 
cursive, gesticulating groups. He 
winced at the blending clatter 
of their voices. They talked too 
much, too fast, too shrilly, about the wrong things. And 
he was one of them! 

His irritation focused on Edith. He wouldn’t have con- 
sidered coming to Pinecrest if she hadn’t somehow got the 
notion that the climate was just what Shirley needed after 
that touch of influenza. There were hundreds of better 
places, where the air would be quite as wholesome and 
where a man needn’t rub shoulders with these brassy, 
whinnying American business men and their womenkind. 

His glance rested sourly on the nearest figure, a plump, 
short-necked man with a stubby, aggressive mustache, 
who held an open telegram in his hand and gesticulated 
with it while he argued over the penalty for a lost ball. 

“No rime or reason to it,’ he declared. ‘‘Man that 
loses a ball is fined a dollar, isn’t he? What’s the sense of 
fining him a coupla strokes on top of that? I don’t care 
who made the rule. I say ——” 

He seemed to forget the dispute as he lifted the telegram 
into his range of vision. His face sobered. 

“Long-distance service here is something fierce. Been 
trying to get my office ever since I came in.” 

Webscott got to his feet. Characteristic, that touch! 
Even when they reduced golf to a business they couldn’t 
stand it to be cut off from their everlasting offices! An- 
other week of this and Kendall Webscott would suffocate. 
Shirley was perfectly able to travel now. They needn’t 
stay in New York more than a few days, either, thanks 
to that pull with the steamship people. A good long sea 
trip to Japan would do Shirley a lot more good than hang- 
ing around a hotel like this. Edith would have to give in 
this time, no matter how sure she was that Sicily was what 
Shirley needed. 

He knocked at his wife’s door. The act mollified him a 
little. He felt that it differentiated him from those people 
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Surveying Her, He Commented Inwardly on the Change in Her From the Eager, Vivid 


Edith Lawrence He Had Married 


in the lobby. That stubby man with the telegram would 
not have knocked on his wife’s door, even if he had taken a 
separate room for her! Kendall Webscott enjoyed a self- 
approving thought of his relations with Edith; they’d been 
on terms of correct formality for years, respecting each 
other’s privacies in even such trivialities as this. Probably, 
if it hadn’t been for Shirley, they’d have separated; the 
idea tempted him as he waited before repeating his tap. 
Edith wasn’t getting any less difficult. She’d insist on 
going to Sicily, as if those unheatable rooms would be good 
for a child just getting over flu! 

“Well?” 

Edith’s tone deepened his frown, He knew exactly how 
she looked when she spoke that way; she’d been asleep, of 
course, and she was always crosser than usual when he 
disturbed these absurd daytime naps. He answered briefly. 
There was a noise of springs, steps, rustlings, the click of 
the lock, into which, somehow, Edith managed to inject a 
note of impatience. She met him, as he came in, with 
lifted, challenging brows. 

“What is it now, Ken?” 

Surveying her, he commented inwardly on the change 
in her from the eager, vivid Edith Lawrence he had mar- 
ried. This woman was dull looking; it wasn’t only sleep 
that put that heaviness in her eyes. Her mouth drooped 
in habitual discontent, a fretful look that irritated him 
afresh. She had nothing to fuss about. She’d had her way 
about coming down to Pinecrest, hadn’t she? 

“Fed up with this hole, for one thing,” hesaid. “Should 
think you’d have had enough of it by this time too.” 

She drew in her breath audibly. 

“As if I’d come here to amuse myself! You know I de- 
test it. If Shirley hadn’t needed ty 

He spread his hands quickly. ; 
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“Tt doesn’t matter a bit to mamma or me, Shirley. 
Don’t think you’ve got to go to Japan to please me, or to 
Sicily because mamma likes it. We really don’t care, do 
we, Edith?” 

“Of course not!”’ Edith laughed softly. ‘As if we ever 
eared! Don’t we always go where Shirley wants to?” 

Shirley’s gray eyes moved deliberately from one face to 
the other. She was grave, thoughtful. Again Webscott 
felt that strange inner contraction. She seemed older now 
than her eleven years. 

“Tf you really want to go to Sicily, mamma A 

“Tt doesn’t matter a bit to me, dear.”” Edith spoke con- 
vincingly, her eyes soft and bright. Shirley’s glance moved 
slowly to Webscott. ‘Or to Japan, of course ——” 

“T don’t care where we go, as long as it suits you, Shir- 
ley.”” He meant it. At the moment he wanted nothing 
but that flicker of pleasure that sometimes came into 
Shirley’s look, and he seemed to see it now. 

“Then, if it doesn’t matter, I’d like to go to Bicksburgh,” 
said Shirley quietly. ‘‘Winnie’’—her voice lifted a little, 
became suddenly a child’s voice—‘“‘ Winnie says it’s lovely 
there, mamma—ever and ever so much nicer than other 
places. And I want to see the dogs running after the deer, 
and the fountain with the umbrella children.” 

“Bicksburgh!”” Edith seemed stunned. ‘“ Bicksburgh! 
Whatever could you do there, dear?” 

“T could watch it grow,” said Shirley. ‘ Winnie’s father 
says it’s growing awfully fast. I think it would be fun to 
see a city grow, mamma, don’t you?”’ 

“Grow?” Edith waved her hands helplessly. Shirley 
performed a grave, sidewise nod. 

“Yes; and they’ve got neighbors there too. I’ve never 
seen any neighbors, have I, mamma? There’s one neigh- 
bor that lives across the street from Winnie ——” 

Webscott’s glance shifted from his wife’s blank eyes to 
Shirley’s face, and, as always, discovered the impossibility 
of damping that expectant glow. He even became aware, 
by the feel of his facial muscles, that he was grinning at his 
daughter. 

“Allright, Shirley. We’ll go to Bicksburgh if you like.” 

He enjoyed the infrequent experience of announcing a 
family decision. His eyes moved defiantly to meet his 


ma 4 She Was Fascinated by a Framed Engraving of a Little Girl, Penitent and Woebegone, on a High Stool in a Corner, 
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wife’s ocular rebuke. Amazed, he saw that Edith was 
smiling too. Shirley patted her hands together without 
sound, the gesture she reserved for moments of extraordi- 
nary delight. 

“Oh, thank you!”’ She kissed Webscott’s cheek lightly. 
“May I—may I go and tell Winnie? She’ll be so sur- 
prised!”’ 

Her running steps pattered on the drugget. 
faced his wife, bracing himself for complaint. 
only laughed. 

“You spoil her, Ken.” 

“You can’t spoil Shirley,” he said stoutly. 

He was conscious of an unfamiliar desire to stay and talk 
to Edith instead of escaping. He closed the door with 
something like reluctance, and he was in the lobby before 
he realized that Edith had spoken to him in the same key 
that she kept for Shirley. 

His daughter’s voice broke in on the thought. He turned 
abruptly. 

“This is Winnie’s papa, Mr. Doane,” said Shirley. 

The short-necked man with the stubby mustache 
carried another open telegram. He shifted it to his left 
hand and extended his right. Kendall Webscott, submit- 
ting gracefully to the clasp, was aware of obscure digital 
manipulations on the part of Winnie’s papa. Just asit had 
begun to dawn upon his baffled intelligence that these 
signified membership in at least one confraternity of adop- 
tive brothers, he felt Shirley’s light hand on his sleeve, 
heard her funny little chuckle of content. 

“Oh, papa! Mr. Doane’s going to change his tickets so 
that we can all go to Bicksburgh on the same train! Won’t 
it be fun?”’ 

Kendall Webscott said weakly that it would. 


Webscott 
But Edith 


i 


BLENDED clamor, not altogether unmusical at the 
twelfth-floor elevation, woke Kendall Webscott 
rather early. From his window Bicksburgh offered him the 
panorama he had expected. He surveyed it with a touch 
of amusement at the memory of Mr. Doane’s descriptions. 
A fringe of factories straggled along one edge, masking, he 
guessed, a small river. In front of him a narrow ridge of 
business buildings 
ended abruptly in 
crisscrossing resi- 
dence streets, each 
delineated by the 
leafless tree tops 
that separated the 
rows of roofs. Be- 
yond, where low 
hills cut off the 
view, lay farming 
country. It was 
even smaller than 
he had guessed, 
and Webscott 
chuckled quietly 
as he experi- 
mented with the 
valves of the 
shower bath. His 
good humor puz- 
zled him a little, as 
it had puzzled him 
yesterday during 
that endless jour- 
ney in the unes- 
capable society of 
the Doanes. 
Doane had done 
all the talking of 
course. He was a 
good deal like the 
men in that book 
that had been 
written, of neces- 
sity, in London. 
Webscott frowned 
as the thought 
came to him. 
Doane wasn’t so 
much like those 
people, either, 
when you came 
right down to it. 
You despised 
them, and you 
couldn’t help lik- 
ing Doane, so des- 
perately interested 
in his town and his 
business, his 
dumpy wife and 
that awkward, 
homely little girl, 
(Continued on 
Page i65) 
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MORE REMINISCENCES OF A STOCK OPERATOR 


when I asked him one day recently about Wall Street 

information and misinformation. ‘This is true in 
Wall Street as everywhere else, and this is what makes 
tip giving and tip taking almost universal practices. It is 
proper that brokers should give their customers what they 
want—that is, trading advice. This the brokers do through 
the medium of their market letters as well as by word of 
mouth. But brokers should not dwell too strongly on 
present-day conditions or speak about stocks being cheap 
or recommend purchases on reactions because earnings 
warrant higher than prevailing prices. 

““The reason they should not do this is simply that they 
know from their own experience that the course of the 
market is always traveling from six to nine months ahead 
of actual conditions. Present earnings do not justify 
brokers in advising their customers to buy stocks unless 
there is some assurance that six or nine months later the 
business outlook will still warrant the belief that the same 
rate of earnings can be maintained. If on looking that far 
ahead you can see reasonably clearly that conditions are 
developing which will change the present actual power, the 
argument about stocks being cheap will disappear. When 
that time comes the same broker will be advising sales 
because conditions are no longer favorable. The trader 
must see the trend of prices and he can do this only by 
looking far ahead, whereas the broker is concerned with 
getting commissions now; hence the inescapable fallacy 
of the advice of the average market letter. Without the 
counsel so freely given to the general public by market 
letters and news agencies to buy at the peak of a boom 
because the present looks good, the insiders and the wise 
few would find it more difficult to pass on their goods to 
the public at high-price levels.” 


[en public wants to be told,” Larry Livingston began 


How Brokers Help Insiders 


4 ie HAS always been a curious thing to me that although 

brokers make their living out of the commissions the 
public pays them, nevertheless in order to get a few com- 
missions from pool manipulators or insiders, so many of 
them will try to induce that same public through their 
market letters or by word of mouth to buy the same stocks 
in which they have received selling orders from the insiders 
or manipulators. ‘Commissions at any cost’ may prove 
to be too costly a policy. 

““And, then, it is impossible to find any justification for 
that occasional broker who advises his customers to buy a 
certain stock, thereby creating a market for a block of it, 
just because some overloaded insider has given him a call 
on it.way below the market. In such a case the broker 
not only makes money out of his commissions on the buy- 
ing orders he receives and executes from his customers 
but gets a nice profit on the side from the call. 

“The way it is done is this: An insider goes to the head 
of a brokerage concern and tells him, ‘I wish you’d make 
a market in which to dispose of fifty thousand shares of 
my stock.’ 

“The broker asks for further details. Let us say that 
the quoted price of that stock is 50. The insider says, 
‘I will give you calls on five thousand shares at 45, and on 
five thousand shares every point up for the entire fifty 
thousand shares.’ That looks good to the broker, and then 
the insider adds, ‘I also will give 
you a put on fifty thousand shares 
at the market.’ 

“Now, this is pretty easy money 
for the broker if he has a large fol- 
lowing, and of course this is pre- 
cisely the kind of broker the insider 
would go to because he himself 
could not dispose of that 
stock. He is obliged to make 


a proposition of that sort. Some big brokerage houses with — stock that is listed. And when the 
direct wires to branches and correspondents and connec- Stock Exchange are studied by peop 
tions in various parts of the country at all times have orcan who are asked to become partial-pe 
get a large following in a deal of that kind. You must re- moters, the evidence of a free m 


member that in any event the broker is playing absolutely the diffe 
safe by reason of the put. If he is successful in getting his the indu 
public to follow he will be able to dispose of his entire line “ Anot 
at a big profit in addition to his regular commissions. , vice that 

“‘T have in mind the exploits of one particular insider publie m 
who is very well known in Wall Street. In order to create and sen 
a market for some of the numerous issues in which he is ae cause it i 
interested, he resorts to this method: ’ of inerea 

“He will call up the head customers’ man of a certain 4 exclusive 
brokerage house. At times he goes even further and calls Pay 3 exigencie 


up one of the junior partners of the firm and says, ‘Say, 

old man, I want to.show you that I appreciate what you ; 
have done for me at various times, and I am going to give 

you a chance to make some real money. We are forming a Be 


new company to take over the assets of one of our com- ps or mi 
panies, and we’ll take over that stock at a big advance over : are issue 
present quotations. You have been very kind to me, telling old, the 
your people about my stocks, and I have never forgotten amount 
it. Dye got a chance to do something for you now. I’m changing 
going to send in to you five hundred shares ce 
of Bantam Shops at $65. The stock is now de 
quoted at 72.’ of 

“The grateful insider gives the same song So 


and dance to some other picked head office _ ne 
men in various big brokerage houses. Now, ee Ky ec 
since these recipients of the insider’s bounty \ L re 
are human and are working in Wall Street, wi 
what are they going to do when they get that S0 
stock that already shows them a profit? Just AE 
one thing: They will advise every man and in 
woman they can reach to buy that stock. su 
The kind donor knew this. That is why he at 
was so grateful to these chaps, in advance. Ww 
They will help to create a market th 
in which he can sell his good things Wi 
at high prices to the dear public. sl 
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aments by Insiders 


s¢ that would punish bullish liars as 
h, bearish liars, I believe the public 
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b newspapers or the financial news 
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) ought always to keep i in mind the 
ding. When a stock is going up no 
baie i is needed as to why it is 
going up. It takes contin- 
uous buying to make a 
stock keep on going up. 
_ As long as it goes that 
way, with only small and 
_ natural reactions 
- from time to time, 
it is a pretty safe 
proposition to 
trail along with 
it. But after the 


stock has had a long continuous rise and then turns and 
gradually begins to go down, with only occasional small 
rallies, it is obvious that the line of least resistance has 
changed from an upward toa downward course. Such being 
the case, why should anyone ask for explanations? There 
are probably very good reasons why it should go down, but 
these reasons are generally known to only a few, who keep 
those reasons to themselves. In fact, they are more likely 
to tell the public that the stock looks 
cheap, if for no other reason because 
they need a market for what they 
themselves wish to sell. In other 
words, the nature of the game as it is 
played is such that the public should 
realize that the truth cannot be frankly 
told by the few who know. Otherwise 
they could not benefit by their knowl- 
edge. 

“T don’t believe that many of the 
so-called statements that are attrib- 
uted to insiders or officials have any 
basis in fact. I don’t think that any 
directors are often quoted. Sometimes 
the insiders are not even asked to 
make a statement, anonymous or 
signed. These stories are invented by 
somebody or other who has a large 
interest in the market. At a certain 
stage of an advance in the market 
price of a security the big insiders are 
not averse to getting the help of the 
professional element to trade in that 
stock. But though the insider might 
tell the big plunger the right time to 
buy, you can bet he will never tell 
when is the time to sell. That puts 
the big professional in the same posi- 
tion as the public. He is hooked up 
with a lot of stock that he wants to 
get out of, and he has to have a mar- 
ket big enough for him to do so in. I 
believe that then is when you get the most misleading in- 
formation. Of course, there is no denying that certain 
insiders cannot be trusted at any stage of the 
game; but asarule it is not the men who are 
at the head of big corporations who stoop to 
the deliberate falsification of facts that the 
public suffers from. These men may act in 
the market upon their inside knowledge, but 
they don’t actually tell lies. They merely say 
nothing, for they have discovered that where 
there is competition silence is golden. And 
there is certainly the hardest kind of competi- 
tion in the stock market. 

“T have said many times, and cannot say 
it too often, that the experience of years as a 
stock operator has convinced me that no man 
can consistently and continuously beat the 
stock-market game. He may make money in 
individual stocks on certain occasions, but he 
cannot beat the market invariably. I have 
tried to make clear how I have made money 
and how I have lost it, and why. No matter 
how experienced a trader is, the possibility of 
his making losing plays is always present be- 
cause speculation cannot be made 100 per cent 
safe. But I do not think it is necessary to in- 
crease the hazards of the game unnecessarily. 
It is not asking too much to demand that the 
responsibility for bullish statements be fixed. 
Wall Street professionals know that action on 
so-called inside tips will break a man more 
quickly than famine, pestilence, crop failures, 
political readjustments and: what might be 
called normal accidents. There is no asphalt 
boulevard to success in Wall Street. But why 
additionally block traffic?” 

I left Larry Livingston’s office wondering 
whether his warnings would keep the public 
from trying to get something for nothing. 
His conclusions as to the reasons why the 
average man loses money trading in stocks were the con- 
clusions that every man reaches who has studied the 
subject dispassionately. His own successes, in my opin- 
ion, proved quite as convincingly as his failures that the 
game was unbeatable; for if his failures were the failures 
of every man, his successes were the successes of one man 
in a million. 

That nameless thousands repeatedly tried to beat the 
game and were as repeatedly beaten by it was not an 
interesting fact, because of its antiquity and its inevitable- 
ness. Wall Street victims are kin to the thousands that die 
of an epidemic. They cease to be fellow men and become 
statistics. Mortality tables are not poignant tragedies. 
The fact that all men must die arouses no pity. Everybody 
knows stock speculators lose. Old stuff. 

But if one never ceases to wonder why so many men will 
so stupidly persist in pursuing the unattainable, one is 
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always exasperated by the uniformity with which all of 
them dwell on the fact that money is made in Wall Street 
more easily, more quickly and in greater volume than any- 
where else. They invariably point to the successes of 
ticker millionaires like Larry Livingston. They usually 
have a list of names that they squelch you with—plungers 
all, who have made millions, in the Sunday supplements. 
Larry Livingston himself told the public that no man 
could beat the game, and all the good it did was to drive 
home the suspicion that Wall Street is the place where the 
many lose, but also the place where the few win. They 
argue that it is from the few that an intelligent man must 
learn. The greater the losses of the many, the bigger the 
winnings of the few! They do not see the sufferings and 
the misery, the wrecks and the suicides, because they have 
eyes only for the glitter of the kings of the Street. 


The Ticker Taketh Away 


A BUT the reign of these kings was short! They were 
human, brothers to the sucker and they erred, and in 
Wall Street to err means abdication. I do not recalla single 
king that died with his crown on. I refer to those wizards 
of the tape who reigned in the stock market and not, of 
course, to financiers like J. P. Morgan, or empire builders 
like James J. Hill, or railroad condottieri like Jay Gould. 
‘I thought of Larry Livingston as a great stock operator. 
He had everything that a successful man needs to estab- 
lish the fact of his success in the minds of his admiring 
fellows. He certainly earned his millions. There was no 
blind guessing in their making. He paid millions for his 
education. His Wall Street life contained as many chap- 
ters about losing as about making money. He was still 
young. There would be more chapters. What would the 
last chapter be? He has most intelligently provided 
against a possible Waterloo by buying annuities and 
trusteeing a few millions, as uneasy foreign potentates send 
treasure for safe-keeping to the Bank of England. 

Well, my study of the history of Wall Street justifies a 
belief that the same ticker which giveth also taketh away. 
The only kings that were not ignominiously dethroned 
were those who abdicated in time and ran away from the 
danger of destitution. 


““NEXT!I”"" 


There have been quite a number of these market mon- 
archs. I have known some of them. Their history was 
identical with the history of their predecessors. 

The first great leader the stock market had was Jacob 
Barker, a truly remarkable man, whose career reads more 
like a great American romance than like the story of a 
business man. He was born in Maine in 1779 of Quaker 
parents. Historians are agreed that his was one of the 
keenest business minds that America has ever produced. 
If anyone could beat the stock market, surely it would be 
such a man as Barker. Before he was twenty-one he owned 
a fleet of trading vessels and controlled enormous credits, 
no mean feat in Yankeeland at that time. He failed in 
1801, but through some contracts for supplying the Gov- 
ernment with oil he made another fortune. During the 
War of 1812 he was intrusted with the task of raising a 

(Continued on Page 182) 


RS. LATTIMER- 
Mi PRATT awoke to 
find herself endowed 
with a reputation of Machia- 
vellian astuteness. This did not 
surprise Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt in 
the least. Nothing ever surprised 
her. If folks said she was astute, 
why, then, astute she must be. 
She was perfectly willing. It is 
true she had never been aware of 
her own astuteness until events 
had demonstrated it. She did not 
now quite understand what she 
had done to deserve it; but there 
it was, left homeless on her door- 
step, and she took it in phlegmat- 
ically, gave it houseroom, and 
allowed it to nourish itself with- 
out any interference from her. 

None of her characteristics 
changed under the hot sunshine 
of adulation; publicity could not 
move her. The thing did not go 
to her head in the least. It must 
be admitted that her behavior was 
perfect, neither savoring of false 
modesty nor taking on a tinge of 
arrogance. She merely sat and 
appeared to listen. She didn’t try 
to understand. So what was in 
reality an abysmal dullness, a 
heaviness of thought long recog- 
nized by her friends, was trans- 
formed in a day into a magnificent 
passivity. When she sat in her 
drawing-room, bland, motionless, 
nibbling an endless procession of 
chocolate creams, her guests re- 
garded her with hushed admira- 
tion. She was a sphinx. They 
marveled as they considered what 
deep, devious, efficiently cunning 
thoughts moved behind that 
broad and shining brow. As a 
matter of fact, no thoughts moved 
thereatall. When Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt sat she merely sat. Sheate 
chocolates automatically, and had 
only the faintest of ideas what 
was going on about her. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, she was scarcely moved 
to curiosity; but she liked it in her 
adipose way. She liked admira- 
tion as she liked sweets, and never 
questioned her deserving them. 

Her friends and her enemies ad- 
mired her silence. Since themem- 
orable battle that had made her 
the elected head of the Woman’s 
Party in Corinth nothing oral had 
come from her. Such a wonderful 
capacity for holding the tongue 
had never been encountered. It 
is true she gave interviews and issued statements and sent 
forth protocols to her committees, but always neatly type- 
written. These writings of hers added to her stature, for 
they were undeniably astute; and what is more, they were 
invariably couched in language that even blasé newspaper 
reporters characterized as snappy. 

Occasionally in committee meetings, when the ladies 
seemed on the point of getting out of hand or of chasing 
after some strange god, Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt would bring 
them sharply back into the chosen way. She did this grace- 
fully, skillfully, in a manner so grandly impersonal that it 
had a double effect. At such times she remained silent, 
unfathomable as ever, but spoke through her secretary, 
a Miss Geraldine McKellar, known to a large and vivid 
coterie of young friends as Jerry. When intervention be- 
came necessary this secretary, a wonderfully presentable 
young woman—not a paid secretary at all, you under- 
stand; a volunteer, and of the socially elect—would clear 
her throat and say in her lovely voice, ‘Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt wishes me to remind you ” andsoon. Onceina 
while Mrs. Pratt, when interrupted, would look startled, 
and for an instant would appear to be fumbling about in 
the dense folds of her mind in an endeavor to discover 
how it was that she wished anybody to say anything. Ap- 
parently she never made anything of it and always relapsed 
into impenetrability. 

The executive committee was listening to the report 
of its committee on legislation. Of this the aristocratic 
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Mrs. Lentils was chairman, and it was to be seen that she 
was not in happy temper. Indeed, her manner was the 
one she wore invariably when she had encountered some 
individual who appreciated neither the social eminence of 
the Lentilses nor the impeccability of the Lentils family 
tree. It mingled hurt astonishment with patrician rage, 
and she did it very well. 

“T called,”’ she said, “upon the person, with results; I 
repeat, with results, which, if I may be allowed to say so, 
have given me a—I cannot speak in terms too severe— 
marked distaste for personal contact with the—save the 
mark—governing powers of our city.” 

The person to whom Mrs. Lentils alluded was none 
other than Alderman Tomlet, and in Alderman Tomlet 
resided the high justice, the middle and the low, of the 
city of Corinth. Hewas a practical politician, with a double 
accent on the “practical,’’ and such was his local power 
that many a medieval duke might have profited greatly 
by a correspondence course in his methods. Yet great as 
he was, he had given offense to Mrs. Lentils, who never 
thereafter referred to him in any term saving and except- 
ing the one she used today. To her he became “the per- 
son,” and so he remained. 

“He would not lend his assistance to our measure?” 
asked Miss Petunia Nancy Gunk, professional organizer of 
the Woman’s Party of America. Olentg: 

Mrs. Lentils bestowed upon the committee the aristo- 
cratic equivalent of a snort. 
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all try for it. Hence silk hats and frock coats. A man 
who all his life has taken off his coat the instant he en- 
tered his home, and who on winter evenings has sat with 
shoes off and woolen-clad feet toasting in the oven, will, 
immediately he is mentioned for the nomination, take to 
broadcloth and beaver. It is a part of the disease, as the 
whoop is inseparable from whooping cough. Therefore, the 
alderman was being deprived of something dearer to him 
than his own flesh. Had the dog merely appropriated a 
bit of Mr. Tomlet’s calf and gone away to gnaw it under a 
hedge he might have been forgiven, or at least forgotten. 
But the alderman’s dignity! It was for this reason he did 
not call for help. Help was the last thing he wanted. If 
only the dog would fall and break his neck after one of 
those leaps, or if he would tire of his pastime and go hunt- 
ing another cat! The alderman did not know his dog. It 
had all the tenacity of a wartime President. 

It was at this juncture that a car, returning from the 
country-club dance, came up the street at a moderate pace. 
It came slowly, because the driver was young Marshall 
Tree, one of the county’s assistant prosecutors, whose 
chief ambition outside politics was to achieve the life posi- 
tion of husband to Jerry McKellar, who was his passenger 
and companion. Jerry was being difficult; for Marshall, 
whose defect was a youthful omniscience, had dominated 
a certain conversation learnedly and dogmatically, and 
Jerry was teaching him manners. 

“You’re bad enough to go to a dance with,” she was 
saying. “There’s no privacy about your education. You 
never pull down the blinds on it. What you need, Marsh, 
is a good, severe attack of loss of memory. Marrying you 
would be like buying a phonograph record of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica—only one could shut off the phono- 
graph.” 

“But ” he began. 

“You’re so dog-gone dogmatic,”’ she said with exaspera- 
tion. “I like the way you look, but I can’t marry your 
looks without taking in what goes with it. When it comes 
to being cocksure you’re the Pekingese’s paddies. 

For cat’s sake, what’s that?”’ 

“That” was Alderman Tomlet, pendulous from his tree 
like some huge black hornets’ nest. 

“Tt’s too big for a cat,” said Jerry, “‘and too small for a 
bear. Pull up and let’s take a look-see.”’ 

Marshall brought the car to a stop under the suspended 
object, and the dog ran out and bit the tires, because he 
resented interference. 
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“It’s a man,’”’ said Jerry, entranced. ‘‘How’ll we get 
him down?” 

“We can’t get out,’’ said Marshall. 
let us.”’ 

Jerry spoke to the alderman: 

““Can’t you drop and skedaddle into the car before he 
gets you?”’ 

“No,” said the alderman indistinctly but firmly. 

“In that case,’ said Jerry, “‘we’ll back over the curb and 
you can make believe we’re a life net. Just let go all at 
once and drop. If I’m any judge you'll fetch up sitting.”’ 

Marshall, under orders, backed over the curb, bringing 
his left rear wheel to rest on the remnant of Mr. Tomlet’s 
hat. The dog tried patiently to jump into the tonneau. 

“All ready!’ said Jerry. “‘I’ll count. When I come to 
three you shut your eyes, and the rear cushion’ll do the 
rest. I don’t think he’ll break your springs,’’ she said in an 
aside to Marshall. 

There was a sudden thump, the alderman rebounded 
once or twice and finally sorted himself out and stood up to 
address the dog; but adequate words failed him. All he 
succeeded in saying was ‘““Damn dog” some twelve or 
thirteen times without any variation whatever. 

“Your technic,’ said Jerry, “has the fault of monot- 
ony. Well, I’ll be jigged if it isn’t Alderman 
Tomlet!”’ 

“Dog,” said the alderman, pointing with pudgy, shaking 
finger. “‘Dog! Dog! Dog!” 

“Quite right,’ said Jerry. ‘‘Your natural history is 
faultless. Ask Marshall if it isn’t. He knows every- 
thing. Now, where can we take you?”’ 

The alderman sat down, panting the single word “home”’ 
and then passing into an incoherent mutter. 

“People,” said Jerry, “ought not to keep dogs with a 
taste for alderman. It’s against public policy.” 

“Believe me,”’ said the alderman, becoming suddenly 
intelligible, “‘after this night nobody’ll keep a dog—not in 
this town! Not if I know myself! Dogs are out!”’ 

“A cat can look at a king,” said Jerry, “but nothing was 
ever said about dogs and aldermen.”’ 

“T’ll show ’em! I’ll show ’em!’’ muttered the alderman. 

“You might abolish dogs,” said Jerry helpfully. 

“T’ll abolish ’em—in Corinth. You watch my smoke!”’ 

The alderman’s temper was lost beyond recall, and Jerry 
rejoiced. She prodded him, because, as she explained to 
the apprehensive Marshall, when a pudgy man loses his 
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the group engaged in that 

popular outdoor sport of 
the city dweller—watchingsome- 
body else work. A welder in gog- 
gles, with an oxyacetylene torch, 
was repairing a casting near the 
car-shop door, and the blinding 
flash made an unusually attrac- 
tive free show for the loitering 
pedestrian. 

Some of the crowd were wast- 
ing their time or somebody else’s, 
but not Buddy. His time was 
worth exactly nothing, for he was 
out of a job. : 

When the Leviathan dropped 
him in New York three months 
after the Armistice, instead of 
going back to Ohio and his can- 
works job, Buddy joined the 
thousands of service men who 
stuck in New York and became 
white-collar workers. One of the 
war organizations got him an 
office job at twenty-five dollars 
a week. Compared with feeding 
sheets of tin into a slitter, it 
seemed better in every way. 
He had charge of the mailing 
list, adding new names, weeding 
out old ones, changing addresses, 
cutting and filing the stencils— 
that took brains! No factory 
whistle at 7:30 in the morning, 
and no check on his work; but 
a day that ran from nine to five, 
relieved by occasional visits with 
the other well-dressed fellows 
and girls in a clean, light office. 
Buddy took himself very seri- 
ously as a brain worker instead 
of a factory hand. 

The only drawback was—it 
didn’t last! The house he worked 
for began cutting down its staff. 
Week after week employes were 
dropped, and those who were 
kept had to accept lower sala- 
ries. Again and again the ax 
came close to Buddy, but months 
passed before it hit him. And 
then followed weeks of fruitless searching for another 
office job. He had saved some money, for among other 
things in this new city life, he had got engaged. But.there 
were mighty few dollars left in the savings bank now, and 
the outlook was pretty blue. Brains just didn’t seem to 
be in demand any more. 

Had one of the loiterers hanging on the gate across the 
car-shop door told him that three months later he would be 
working in overalls and goggles at just that kind of a job 
he wouldn’t have believed it. Yet that is exactly what 
happened, and here is how it came about: 

‘‘Say, feller, how much money you got left?”’ asked one 
of his out-of-work pals at the boarding house. 

“Not very much. Something’s got to turn up before 
long or I won’t have a bean.” 

“T met Jim Davis yesterday—you remember him down 
at the office, don’t you? What do you think he’s doing?” 

““Landed another bookkeeping job?” 
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* AW, nothing like that. Jim’s pulling down eight 
dollars a day over ina Brooklyn shipyard. He’s got 
a welding-and-cutting job.” 

“You have to have experience to do that kind of work, 
don’t you?” asked Buddy. ‘Did he know that trade?” 

“No, but they teach it up at the Knights’ trade school. 
You can learn it in six weeks in an evening class. I’m 
going to take the course.” 

“They can’t teach you any trade like that in six weeks,”’ 
said Buddy skeptically. 

“Well, not the whole trade, of course; but if you ain’t an 
absolute dumb-bell, and will work, you'can learn enough to 
land a job, and earn good wages while you are learning 
more.” 
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And so Buddy and his pal joined the moyement of 
clerical and office workers into manual trades that is now 
going on in many sections of the United States. 

The white-collar workers have begun a nation-wide hike 
into the realms of the wage slave. Clerks are dropping the 
loose-leaf ledger for the electrician’s kit and leaving the 
adding machine for the motor truck. 

The white collar and silk shirt are being replaced with 
khaki and overalls, and instead of the salary envelope, with 
its twenty-five to thirty dollars a week, are drawing a pay 
envelope fattened by wages of eight, ten and even more 
dollars a day. 

People who study employment questions hold different 
views about what is going on. Some maintain that our 
industries have grown lopsided, with too many men in 
clerical jobs and not enough in the trades. Others believe, 
on the contrary, that the movement is small, transitory 
and being capitalized for publicity purposes by institutions 
that teach trades. However, there are some interesting 
facts that support those who insist that the movement is 
real and beneficial both to the country and the fellow who 
changes his line of work. 

Immigration has been cut down to a fraction of what it 
was before the war, setting up a shortage of labor for rough 
work and semiskilled jobs. 

The country is far behind in its building program, with a 
building boom in full swing. 

Public utilities all over the country are expanding, 
earrying on local construction and creating a record- 
breaking demand for apparatus back in the factories. 

Automobiles are being built in récord-breaking. num- 
bers—in March, 346,383 cars and trucks were turned out. 

Even the railroads, with their many difficulties, will, it 
is estimated, buy one billion dollars’ worth of cars, loco- 
motives and other equipment this year. 
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that you couldn’t tell when one began and the other ended; 
impromptu quartets sang continually a composition that 
seemed to be far and away the most popular song of the 
moment, and recounted the exploits of a little bird in a 
cognac tree that warbled toot sweet all the livelong day; 
and the climax of rivalry arrived one Sunday morning 
when mass was celebrated at one end of the open deck in 
the presence of several thousand men and at the other end 
the remaining thousands attended a prize fight. A steady 
roar of voices went on above the other turmoil; the whole 
ship was like pandemonium let loose. 

Nothing in the world could have been more impressive 
to a man being suddenly thrown back among his own 
countrymen than this voyage of ten days, and the delight- 
ful part of the whole experience was to find existing in 
what appeared to be such confusion a good fellowship and 
friendliness and kindness that are so entirely Anglo-Saxon. 
Even those invalided fellows, who were brought out on 
deck from stuffy cabins where their bunks were arranged 
in tiers above each other, were always smiling and genial 
and ready to talk with you and tell you their experiences 
with a light-heartedness that was amazing. No matter 
what they had been through, no matter how much they 
had suffered, it had been a great experience—good fun, 
some of them called it. Anyhow, it was all over now and 
they were going back to God’s country. What had they 
thought of Europe—of France? Oh, France was all right; 
they knew how to fight, those Frenchies; but—well, it 
wasn’t the good old U. 8S. A. Paris? Yes, a pretty fine 
town; but all the buildings needed a good scrubbing. 
Now, New York! 

The orderly who waited on our table, and who, in spite 
of jeers, continued to bring us with expressionless coun- 
tenance huge platters of steamed, fried, baked and even 
cold goldfish, became very much interested in me when he 
heard I was in the diplomatic service. Once when I was 
late for breakfast and alone at the table, and after he had 
brought me a soup bow! of oatmeal that would have kept 
a husky soldier going for a week, he leaned comfortably on 
the back of the chair next me and looked me over intently. 

“Say, doc, what’s this diplomacy job like anyhow? 
They tell me you’re in it.”’ 
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I tackled the oatmeal; this seemed easier than trying to 
explain to my new friend the intricacies of diplomacy. 
However, he went on with his questionnaire. 

“T’ve got to look round for a new job when I get back 
home. Do you think I’d like it?” 

“That depends upon you—your inclinations, your 
interests.” 

“There’s good money in it, isn’t there?”’ 

This was easier to answer. I shook my head firmly. 

“Then what are you in it for?” 

Again he was becoming difficult. I tried a question of 
my own: ‘‘What made you think of the diplomatic serv- 
ice?” 

“Oh, I’ve been round the embassy a lot in Paris. Drove 
an automobile for one of the officials at the Crillon. Struck 
me those guys there were having a pretty good time of it— 
all dressed up and riding round in cars. Does the Govern- 
ment give you all those automobiles?”’ 

Again I could answer definitely. 
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i OU see, I had a good job before I left for the war. I 
was working in a big store on Fifth Avenue—silk 
department. Fifty dollarsa week. Easy job, too, ina way. 
I got to know it pretty well. Why, just by running my 
hands over silk I could tell you whether it was any good 
or not! That takes lots of practice; it’s all in the feel of 
the stuff against your skin. They couldn’t put any rotten 
quality over on me. I got to be a regular silk shark.”’ 

“Can’t you have that job back when you return?” 

His face clouded. 

“No, I can’t. I know that without trying for it. The 
war’s ruined my hands. Just look at them! They’re all 
horny and like sandpaper. I could rub them over anything 
all day long and not know if I was feeling silk or galvanized 
iron. That’s the reason I’m looking round for a new job. 
Say, how do you get in this diplomatic business anyhow?”’ 

There were several other soldiers who wanted to know 
something about the diplomatic service; and one had even 
gone so far as to go to the Hotel Crillon a few months before 
when an examination had been held there for those who 
wanted to enter 
the service — this 
was held in Paris, 
as practically half 
the State Depart- 
ment was there at 
the time and so 
many young men 
had expressed a 
desire to take the 
examinations be- 
fore returning 
home—but he had 
been frightened off 
by the number of 
applicants and the 
rumor that had 
been circulated 
that it was not a 
paying job. Almost 
all those I talked 
with appeared to 
be looking about 
for something to 
do quite different 
from what they 
had done previous 
to going into the 
war; and the pe- 
culiar part of their 
attitude was that, 
though few of 
them seemed _par- 
ticularly pleased 
or interested in 
what they had 
seen of Europe, 
they looked upon 
any work that 
would take them 
back there as be- 
ing more exciting 
and adventurous 
than returning to 
old jobs in home 
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Me BLAKE being eleven 
and Cornelia Van Suttart DW 
two years younger, Miad 

called her Corny for the first time 
in their long acquaintanceship. Up 
to that day it simply had not occurred 
to him to call her by her nickname. It 
happened in the most casual manner. 
At the corner of Roosevelt and the New 
Bowery, just as she was about to turn 
north on her homeward way from school, 
and he south, he said, ‘‘So long, Corny.”’ 

Her slight figure drew erect and quiv- 
ering. Her eyes blazed; her lips trem- 
bled and twisted. ‘‘Oh!” she cried as 
if he had struck her. “Oh!” ~ 

Miad stared at her in dumfounded 
amazement. ‘‘Say,’’ he demanded, 
‘‘what’s the matter with you?”’ 

*“You—you called me Corny!”’ gulped 
Cornelia, and burst into tears. 

Miad, whose basic principle was ac- 
tion and who when in doubt invariably 
resorted to his fists, stood before her, 
numb, paralyzed, and watched her weep. 
For once in his life he knew not what to 
do, and did it. He neither spoke nor 
moved. To all intents and purposes he 
was dead in his frayed pants and worn- 
out shoes. Still weeping, Cornelia turned 
from him and resumed her way, her 
head bowed, her thin shoulders shaking 
to her sobs. And speaking of thin shoul- 
ders, those were the days of the tightest 
sleeves and the most bebuttoned, skinny 
little jackets of all time. 4 

Miad came to life slowly. No mortal 
was less introspective than himself, but 
even at his tender age he had often been 
forced to the expert deduction by which 
thrives all that division of humanity 
which lives on its wits. He perceived 
that Cornelia disliked her nickname of 
Corny, probably because of its unfortu- 
nate connotation with corns. He real- 
ized vaguely that her innate delicacy 
shrank from the superficial affinity be- 
tween the two sounds and promptly 
resolved that henceforth neither himself 
nor anyone else should call her Corny. 

He wandered home with staring, un- 
seeing eyes, pondering purposefully on 
just how he would issue the edict on the following day. 
Owing to this foresight the matter of the decree progressed 
normally. The first time.a boy chanted ‘“‘Corny, Corny, 
Corny! Do you love me? No sir-ree!’’ his song stopped 
short in the middle of a bar as his eyes fell on the sturdy 
figure of Miad Blake planted directly before him in a well- 
known attitude of belligerence. 

“She don’t like to be called Corny,” said Miad with 
deceptive mildness, ‘‘and nobody ain’t going to do it no 
more.” 

The boy eyed him for a moment with astonishment and 
then realized that it was fight or crawl. ‘Aw, gee!’ he 
muttered. ‘I don’t want to call her Corny. I don’t care 
what I call her, and I guess nobody else cares neither, only 
her and you.” 

Cornelia had thick eyelashes which ordinarily veiled her 
eyes, and a mouth that was rather wide though full, but 
which curled up sensitively at the corners. Miad caught 
a fleeting glance of gratitude and a trembling of one of 
the turned-up corners of her lips, and gathered that he was 
on his way to forgiveness for his offense of the previous 
day, but something elemental within him told him that 
this was not enough. 

Cornelia? Cornelia was different. To hurt her was 
wrong. He did not know why, but it was all wrong, like— 
well—like striking one’s mother. Now all men, eighty 
years old or ten years young, are cast in the same mold 
when it comes to wounding the woman who for any reason 
is nearest to their heart. At such times a cry goes up which 
is universal, though single to each instance. ‘‘ What can 
I give her to make it right? What treasured possession can 
I share with her? What sacrificial offering can I lay upon 
the altar of atonement?” 

Consider that Miad’s apparel was a source of strictly 
silent wonder to all with whom he came in contact outside 
the periphery of Vandewater and Frankfort Streets, not 
because of its perpetual ill fit but by reason of its astonish- 
ing variety. Just to illustrate, let it be recorded that at the 
age of eight he went into long trousers—very long trou- 
sers—and at ten had returned to knee pants. No other boy 
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She Poised on One Foot to Emit Her Ecstatic Little Cry 
of “‘Oh, Miad!”’ “‘You Wait,’’ Said Miad, Following Her 
Around. ‘‘You Come With Me”’ 


could have weathered such an ordeal, but to Miad it was 
all in the day’s run of luck. What he could pick up in 
Cobbled Court or what was handed him absent-mindedly 
by his weird patron, Mr. Crabbe, was what he wore; and 
it should be remembered that the more ludicrous the re- 
sult to the outside world, the more did it harmonize with 
Cobbled Court. 

To look at his unbrushed hair erupting from a broken 
crowned hat, at his disintegrating garments and unwashed 
hands, and then to take in with a glance Cornelia’s air of 
refinement, which triumphed over the scant simplicity of 
her clothing, was to conclude instanter that there was 
nothing on earth that Miad could give her in spite of the 
purposeful fire in his eyes which made them seem to pro- 
trude in their effort to meet the world at large nine-tenths 
of the way. But listen to this: 

Had anyone told Miad that the locale of his birth was 
unique in the annals of the New World and assured him 
that it surpassed in every essential particular the bandit 
dens made vivid in the Forty Thieves, Robin Hood, Lorna 
Doone, Robbery Under Arms, and even the storied haunts 
of Captain.Kidd, he would have grunted, ‘Ya! Go on!” 
But deep in his heart he would have known the saying for 
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“You come with me,”’ said Miad. 

He led her across the New Bowery into Pear] to give the 
other children time to go their ways, and then doubled 
back toward Vandewater. The mere act of initiating Cor- 
nelia into the labyrinth of Cobbled Court constituted in 
itself a great boon, but Miad was not old enough to con- 
ceive of it assuch. While subconsciously the responsibility 
involved weighed heavily upon him, his youthful imagina- 
tion demanded a more definite offering as the supreme gift 
with which he was to make atonement for having wounded 
Cornelia, and finally settled upon a strange object. He 
would share with her nothing less than the contemplative 
enjoyment of his embalmed father, John Blake. 

At the corner of Pearl and Vandewater, Miad halted, 
as was his custom, to satisfy himself that the coast was 
clear of acquaintances, and then plunged into the long 
curve of the latter street. When the strangely assorted 
pair of children entered Maclintock’s encumbered ware- 
house nobody paid the slightest attention to them, which 


. gave Cornelia courage to seize Miad’s hand and follow him 


through the dark and musty corridor that led them into 
the stables. They had only a few steps to go to attain to 
the refuge of Cobbled Court, but the broad doorway of the 
stable made it as light as the passage had been gloomy. 

“Hey! Miad!” called the mucker-out on duty. “Got 
a girl! Eh, Miad? Look out she don’t step quick and 
break one of them pipestem legs. Eh, Miad?”’ 

“She ain’t a girl,” muttered Miad, never swerving his 
gaze. “She’s just Cornelia.” 

Being no fool he realized that there were a few large men 
he could not thrash at present, but he registered a black 
mark against the stable attendant for future attention. He 
also dropped Cornelia’s hand very suddenly. Thirty sec- 
onds later they entered Crabbe’s shop and came face to 
face with the old man himself. For a moment Cornelia 
looked at him and he looked at Cornelia. She saw a tall 
bent figure which looked like a twisted strip of rawhide 
fitted with a white-haired head and glasses over whose steel 
rims two deeply set gray eyes twinkled like the shiny 
points of a pair of gimlets. What Crabbe saw was an im- 
mature specimen of a sex for which he had little use. 

“Got a girl. Eh, Miad?” said Mr. Crabbe. 

“She ain’t a girl,” repeated Miad doggedly. ‘‘She’s just 
Cornelia, and she says she can keep her mouth shut for- 
ever, and I guess that’s a lot longer than two thousand 
years even.” 

“T reckon it is,” said the old man, pinching his under lip 
pensively, ‘‘but I doubt she could do it unless we should 
stuff her with honey like we done your dad.” 

Cornelia said primly that she was not allowed to eat 
away from home. Miad blushed and Mr. Crabbe grinned, 
but Cornelia saw neither blush nor grin. Her eyes had 
passed Mr. Crabbe and promptly she followed them, mov- 
ing cautiously at first with one hand on the long work- 
bench, and then stepping lightly from one astonishing 
wonder to another. Before the stuffed dugong, a side table 
upon which were scattered numerous dull-covered but 
exotic-looking journals, a rare specimen of the newly 
discovered gorilla, jars of pickled snakes, cases of butter- 
flies, the Gila monster, the trachomatous goldfish and, 
finally, before the Egyptian mummy, she poised on one 
foot to emit her ecstatic little ery of ‘Oh, Miad!”’ 

“You wait,” said Miad, following 
her around. ‘‘ You come with me.” 

He guided her at last down the 
cellar stairway at the rear of the 
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After Hatf an Hour, During Which the Staring, Granitelike 
Expression on Miad’s Face Had Never Once Flickered Into 
Life, Mr. Levis Exctaimed, “‘Let Me Get at Him” 


shop, warning her to look where she was going, for Cor- 
nelia’s head was swiveled on her shoulders in the tradi- 
tional position so disastrous to Lot’s wife. Never in her 
restricted life had her hidden eyes stayed open so wide 
and so long. She followed Miad with the resigned air of a 
woman abandoning fascinating shop windows to accom- 
pany her man to a masculine ball game. But once she 
was in the cellar its shadowy mysteries seized her entire 
attention with a suddenness that made her catch her 
breath. To add to her excitement Miad took her by the 
wrist, and immediately she became conscious of an unac- 
customed tensity in his bearing. 

“Look,” he said. ; 

In the soft glow of light shed by a shallow, dust-begrimed 
window reposed the placid effigy of John Blake; nay, John 
Blake himself. The Egyptian mummy case into which 
he was neatly fitted was propped higher at the head than 
at the foot, but both trestles were so low that even the 
diminutive Cornelia could get an uninterrupted view. 
Never had she seen anything more real, more approachable 
and, in a manner of speaking, more companionable. The 
long white mustache and curling beard looked as if the 
faintest breath of air would stir them, the locked hands as 
though they might move to brush away a fly, and even the 
artificial eyes, cunningly set under half-dropped eyelids, 
seemed to regard her from the profound depths of a living 
peace. 

Strange scene. The shadowy cellar. The amber blotch 
of light. Within its pale effulgence, John Blake, ineffably 
serene. Upon its borders, the two children, held for an 
instant within a spell. Can’t you see them? Cornelia of 
the glossy pigtails, so slim, so lightly gentle, so intently 
absorbed; Miad, wide-eyed, shock-headed, sturdy, holding 
firmly her palpitating wrist. He let it go and left her. 
Unaware that she gazed upon a masterpiece of the em- 
balmer’s art, she stood entranced while he fetched a soft 
cloth from a cranny in the wall and proceeded to dust off 
his father. 

*Miad,”’ she whispered, ‘‘who is it?”’ 

“My father,’”’ answered Miad with pride. ‘His name is 
John Blake.” 

There was a long pause; then Cornelia murmured with 
the genuine pathos of orphaned childhood, ‘‘How won- 
derful to have a father, Miad.’’ 

Miad nodded gravely and with a quick turn of his head 
made his bid for atonement. ‘‘ You can have half of him, 
Cornelia. He’ll be ours together.” 

“Really, Miad?” cried Cornelia, clutching his hand 
impulsively. ‘‘Really?’’ As Miad again gravely nodded 
his head she added solemnly, ‘‘And you may: call me 
Corny—when we're alone.” 

How did she know what Miad was about? Why did she 
instantly connect self-sacrifice with half-forgotten offense? 
How do children know anything? 

“All right,’’ said Miad with prompt acceptance. ‘‘ Now 
you better go home because I’ve got to work anyway. 


And you won’t tell nothing about coming here. You'll 
never tell anything ever forever, will you?” 
“Never forever,’’ declared Cornelia earnestly. ‘ For- 


ever, Miad.”’ 
Meeting her fervent gaze, Miad measured the strength 

of her avowal and was content. To avoid the rude stable 

hand he led her through the short cut of Hague Street to 

Pearl and grinned at her amazement at finding herself so 

quickly on familiar ground. 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Hoover, at a 
meeting of 

the National 
Manufacturers 
Association in 
New York, May 
18, 1921, sounded 
a warning note 
when he said: 

““We have 
sought by the en- 
actment of our 
laws and in their 
enforcement to 
prevent the 
growth of eco- 
nomic groups 
where a few could 
dominate the 
many; nor does 
this national as- 
piration for indi- 
vidual, social and 
economic equality 
of opportunity 
apply solely to our 
domestic life. It 
applies with equal 
force to our rela- 
tionships abroad 
and enters into 
every avenue of 
our foreign trade. 
We find in some 
countries today, 
either through en- 
couragement of, or 
lack of restriction 
upon growing in- 
dustrial solicitation, the creation of great trusts 
whose activities can dominate the efforts of 
individual merchants of other nationalities in 
foreign trade.” 


Crude Methods of Gathering 


E HAD in mind many commodities—such 

as nitrates, rubber, quinine, sisal, copra 
products— produced in tropical zones, and others 
of equal importance produced in other latitudes. 
In 1922 he pointed out our growing dependence 
upon the tropics for our sole supply of many 
essential raw materials, and in May of that year, 
at his direction, I left Washington to visit the 
Orient. One important object of my mission was 
to acquaint myself with conditions surrounding 
the production of crude rubber, a tropical prod- 
uct of prime importance and one not produced 
in America, although we regularly consume 70 
per cent of the entire world’s supply. 

Before the advent of the automobile fifty-odd 
thousand tons of rubber a year were all that the 
trade of the world demanded. During 1922 the 
requirements of the world had risen to fully 375,- 
000 tons. It is estimated that 386,000 tons will 
be needed in 1923. 

Practically all the fifty-odd thousand tons of 
rubber that the world used in 1900 came from 
Brazil and Peru, where the very best rubber 
grows in a wild state. The tree producing it is 
known as the Para rubber tree, or scientifically 
as the Hevea brasiliensis, and is indigenous to 
the upper valley of the Amazon. 

The trees found wild in the Amazon Valley 
and other near-by areas do not grow in groups, 
but are found scattered throughout the jungle. 
Before the first rubber plantations came into 


bearing the world was dependent upon the native rubber 
gatherer for its entire supply of rubber. His first interest 
was to locate a sufficient number of Hevea trees by cutting 
a circuitous path through the undergrowth so that he 
could pass from one tree to another until he commanded 
the output of about 100 trees. This path probably aver- 
aged five miles in length. Early in the morning the tapping 
would occur by cutting the bark with a sharp tapping 
instrument. When the flow began, small containers about 
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PHOTOS, BY COURTESY OF THE FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Tapping a Rubber Tree in the Far East to Extract the Fluid or Latex. 1919 . 
Albove—A Young Plantation of Trees of the Hevea Brasiliensis Variety, 1920 


Considered the Best for Quantity and Quality Production 


the size of teacups were attached to the trees to catch the 
drip, and later in the day this same path was traversed to 
gather the rubber milk, or latex, as the flow lasts only a 
few hours each day. The rubber gum was then solidified 
by a crude process of smoking. Besides being produced by 
primitive, unsatisfactory methods, rubber development was 
further checked by the difficulty of transportation; in fact 
only sections of the jungle that bordered:on natural water- 
ways could be profitably exploited. 
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greater production and the prejudices against their prod- 
uct were becoming less. In 1907 the plantations marketed 
1000 tons of rubber, and three years later their production 
stood at slightly over 8000 tons, and the price stood in the 
satisfactory range of from $1.50 to $2 a pound. Such 
prices as have just been mentioned meant large profits, 
and when in 1910 plantation rubber actually sold for 
as much as $3.18 a pound, those pioneer planters were 
regarded as farsighted men instead of fools. Their sen- 
sational and unexpected success had the effect of turn- 
ing the usually cautious British public into a scrambling 
mob to get their money back of the new plantation in- 
dustry. The number of companies multiplied rapidly, 
and speculation became rife. The earnings were fabulous, 
much water was injected, administrative overhead on 
many plantations amounted to 40 or 50 per cent, stock 
dividends were extravagantly declared, and the plantation- 
rubber industry paid for more than one year’s handsome 
returns on a $3,000,000,000 capital investment. Sales of 
land planted to rubber trees brought from $200 to $1000 
an acre, and rubber investments yielded to stockholders in 
many cases fifty times the amount of the original invest- 
ment. The large plantation investments dating from 1908 
began to make themselves felt in 1915, when the output 
of plantation rubber jumped to 108,000 tons. The Bra- 
zilian output of wild rubber in 1915 amounted to 37,000 
tons, which was near the average during the previous 
eight-year period. The price of rubber had declined some- 
what, but was selling at an attractive figure, and planting 


Motor-vehicle registration in the United States first 
passed the 1,000,000 mark in 1912. Registration in the 
United States for 1912 and subsequent years has been as 
follows: 


ROLF «cleat tard >, Soyte 1,033,096 TOES ies) Spe 0) oe 6,105,974 
NOLS Iae «Senha s ame 1,287,558 aes cae 7,596,503 
LO TA ioe, 7 er geies fae 1,768,720 1920/0: eee 3 ee. 8,932,458 
LOL T ars Bo eax cats 2,479,742 LOIS Mons boa eee 10,505,660 
Ge AGM, ones Ee 3,584,567 NE PPASES coo gh lek Ok 12,357,376 
LOL eta ers, Senor 4. 4,992,152 


Highty per cent of the rubber consumed in the United 
States goes into the manufacture of tires. 

The following table shows in tons (a) the total world 
shipments of crude rubber from producing countries in the 
period from 1900 to 1922 as stated in Rickinson’s World’s 
Rubber Position; (b) the total annual quantity of crude 
rubber retained in the United States as shown by official 
customs statistics; and (c) the production of rubber over 
and above the amount consumed in the United States: 


(a) (b) (c) 
(Gt. ae aS ee 53,890 20,307 33,583 
LK! S - !  ee 54,850 22,954 31,896 
ACP AE) Sig ee oes See 52,340 21,251 31,089 
ES Re eee Se ee eee 55,950 23,240 32,710 
TOUS Me ee a) kek sw 62,120 26,089 36,031 
POUT Aa. MERA Pf 62,145 27,021 35,124 
MOOG opk) 2; meri >, ( 66,210 28,640 37,570 
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‘He's Alive,’’ She Said. 


xI 
THER men came and wrestled, to throw or to be 
() thrown on the sailecloth, but not young Pagan, Bar- 
bry’s lord, who had gone, leaving noble games to 

drag without him as they might. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Mowle, ‘“‘I got to go play my own self 
pooty quick.” 

He led her away into the green shade of the birches, now 
filled with lively music that grew louder as they pushed 
aside the leaves and advanced. 

“Here you are,’”’ said the keeper of Old Gunjerboo at 
last. ‘‘ You can see all, and your fo’ks can see you.” 

He left her throned on a stump in the grove, a broad 
flat stump cushioned with moss, right on the rim of the 
circular bank that sloped down into the clearing. High 
among golden columns of birch, she overlooked the women 
with their banqueting trestles, the press of people in fine 
clothes and, at her own level, the platform where dancers 
went whirling through a maze of speckled sunlight. . Near, 
but hidden by leaves, a cornet and fiddle were playing 
The Soldier’s Joy, into the full gallop of which another 
fiddle suddenly and boldly plunged. It was too much 
rapture. The eye was satisfied with seeing, the ear filled 
with hearing. Barbara sat dream bound, while her feet 
danced of their own accord on the air. 

‘Balance your pardners!” called the voice of Mowle, 
chiefest among all chief musicians. 

At his command the movement of the dance broke, 
changed, and revealed a sight that woke her, first to admi- 
ration, then to anguish. There, dancing together, ina kind 
of separate radiance which blotted the rest, were her own 
chosen one and the loveliest lady of them all. He was 


calm, even smiling. The lady, who looked downward, had 
cheeks as full and pink as a rose peony, and hair brighter 
than this yellow birch bark. 

“They will be married,’’ Barbara knew in a flash, ‘‘and 
live happy ever after.” 

She whirled round on the stump, turning her back, and 
while the music continued to mock her sat winking both 
eyes hard. 

Of course, he would be the king of that or any carnival. 
It was right and fit that he should dance with no one lower 
than the queen of beauty. Nevertheless, Barbara winked 
faster and faster. The lady was too fair, too plump, light- 
footed and blushing. 

“T wish the Moor,” cried some inward devil—‘‘I wish 
the Moor would bring his pillow and smother her! Oh, 
no, I don’t! That’s wicked.” 

The green-and-gold darkness of the wood swam before 
her. To run away, hide in the depth of it and never come 
out—perhaps that would be best. For a moment she was 
ready to slide down the moss and go; but a cold, unwel- 
come truth prevented. 

“You needn’t be silly,’’ it informed her. ‘‘He’s a big 
man, grown up, can do whatever he likes. You’re nothing 
but a little girl who has to work out her keep.” 

The merrymaking went on below. She would not. look 
again, but would sit it through. Far under the treés a 
mound of bunchberries gleamed scarlet; from somewhere a 
chipmunk, perhaps the same chipmunk ‘she had seen be- 
fore, ran billowing into underbrush like a spurt of tawny 
flame; and afterward nothing moved in all the grove but 
one dry leaf which, hanging on a spider’s thread, wagged 
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“Get Blankets! He’s Breathing! Fill the Stone Bottles!’’ 
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in the sun and gave her wink 
stared into these woods the né 
bough to bough, almost enfold 
the noise, and though driven b 
her with a stealthy consolati 
The place, indeed, had 
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waxed plain; and on three si 
order along benches, everybod 
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employed. i 
Barbara faced the woods 
hungry. Footsteps and a shi 
“Come with me and get 
She peered up under her 
yellow birch, holding a pla 
Mr. Pagan. She looked aways 
“Come on down, young 0 
at a picnic? We’ll make roo 
She shook her head. 
“Why not?” 
Dumb before him, she ¥ 
not her own voice but a squ 
“T’ve got to wait here,’ 
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|; laying a plate beside her. Such 
ther bold. She laid her finger tips 
id tried to speak. 
j obersides?’’ 

|, but his dark blue eyes appeared 
ture and to rain influence down, 


said Barbara—‘“‘I hope you—I 
with her—ever after.” 


staring as if puzzled. “Who? 
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Wi t’s Wrong, Old Sobersides?”’ 


“Nothing. 


Later, perhaps long afterward, a faint sound of music 
breathed round her. From behind a bush someone had 
begun on muted strings a whisper of The Devil’s Dream. 
She looked about. No one else heard it, for the banquet 
went steadily on, everybody eating or talking. The plat- 
form glistened bare. Her own fiddler, in hiding, played a 
secret invitation. 

It was not to be resisted. One corner of the platform 
jutted near her bank, only a step away. The Devil’s 
Dream whispered her to come quickly. All those people 
had their backs turned. 

“Come, come and do it,’”’ sang the fiddle in the bush, 
tempting, drawing her. “‘Oh, come, come, and do it!”’ 

She dared, and it was done. Stealing out like the chip- 
munk, she danced by herself, unheard, on that corner of 
the glassy floor. It was the same quiet dance, full of skips 
and pauses without rule, that she and the flame and the 
running water had invented one night in Savory’s kitchen; 
the same fear, the same delight caught in secret. 

How it happened was a mystery, but the tune shifted 
into The Lord Mayor’s Delight; from this into The 
Cheshire Round; next into Moll Peatley; then fast and 
furious into Lumps of Pudding; and behold, there she 
danced in full view, with Mr. Mowle nodding and grinning 
at her over a bush, playing his loudest, while a host of 
pleasant watchers beneath her laughed encouragement. 

The charm snapped. Barbara stood helpless, abashed, 
without power to run and hide. Bion’s hook nose ap- 
peared to cleave the ring of faces. 

“Down off that!’’ said he. 

!” rang Captain Barzy’s 


“Let her stay, man! voice. 


But the deacon swept her down in his arms and carried 
her out to the hot stubble field. 

“Jen’d give me quicksilver,” he muttered, “‘if she 
knowed this. Dancin’! Public! Like a nactriss!”’ 

Hitched to the gray logs of the fence, horses browsed 
a hedge growth of spirea and raspberry, switching tail 
after tail down the row, or here and there, more fortunate, 
making a fly harness of black leather network shudder in 
every thong. The wagons were empty. Heat and a buzz 
of flies reigned here, though the hedge cast a belt of shadow. 

n, angry, and Barbara in disgrace, climbed to their 
own wagon seat. 

“?Tain’t your fault,’’ growled Savory. ‘Come, le’s eat. 
You must be hungry by now. Hotter’n a nest of wossips.”’ 

They ate the sandwiches, a limp handful made in haste, 
and passing the stone bottle drank sour brown tamarind 
water, now lukewarm. 

“T felt ashamed, ye know, Nubbins,”’ quoth Bion, “to 
lug these orts to their grand spread of victuals under there. 
Can’t be helped. I do wisht you hadn’t gone dancin’ so 
cussid open. She’ll hear word of it. She’s got scruples.” 

Their outcast meal having ended, the pair climbed to 
earth again and wandered past the long rank of wheels. At 
the far end, by a mountain-ash clump, men were gathered 
to admire a brown mare. She wore nothing but a halter, 
which Tom Grele’s father was grasping in one hand while 
with the other he turned her lips back. The mare’s coat 
gleamed as though burnished. Her eyes rolled, showing 
the white, and her ears pointed awry. 

“Handsome,” declared a man. 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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HE was very 
S angry and 

worried. She 
lay back in the 
gondola, a little 
woman in black 
with too much 
powder on her 
cheeks, too much 
red on her lips and 
too much bitter- 
ness in her heart. 
There was no rest 
anywhere, cer- 
tainly not for the 
wife of Major 
Brassington- 
Welsh. 

Her companion 
sat bolt upright be- 
side her, chewing 
on his cigar. He 
was a small, bony 
man with a rum- 
maging eye that he 
had ably used dur- 
ing the evening. 
His present silence 
meant several 
things, all of them 
wearisomely famil- 
iar and all of them 
to be summed up 
in a significant 
word — “‘trouble.” 
She had been sure 
of that ever since, 
in the mellow 
afterglow of coffee 
and liqueurs, Hal 
had shown off the 
Fabbia necklace 
and with it his own 
impaired powers of 
invention. Why 
couldn’t he have 
told the truth; told 
how he came to have such a valuable thing to sell, and to 
whom it really belonged? Or, if the contessa so insisted 
on discretion, why couldn’t he have lied convincingly? 

Mr. Gale had not believed a story more intricate than 
the filigree carvings of the old-gold setting. She had 
observed the startled intensity of his gaze as he examined 
the jewels. 

He recognized them! And then he had caught her watch- 
ing him. He was watching her now. She knew that as she 
knew too many things in this sad world. 

Hal, of course, realized none of this. With the recovered 
magnificence any dinner he paid for always gave him, he 
had sauntered up to her in the hall of the Hotel Danieli 
and bent to whisper, ‘‘You’ll manage the old bird now, 
won’t you, Nita? There’s a dear girl.’”’ Whereupon, 
fatuously remarking aloud that the Contessa Fabbia 
was waiting for him, he had swaggered on ahead, leaving 
her to trail behind with William P. Gale. By the time she 
and Mr. Gale reached the Quays the Fabbia gondola had 
melted into the Venetian atmosphere. Of all abominable 
insolence, carrying Hal off like that, without a word to 
her! 

Well, she was in no mood to be a dear girl. And if she 
managed anything, it would be to find out why this 
fascinating red-haired widow chose, in her mother-in- 
law’s absence, to intrust such a man as Hal with a ruby- 
and-diamond heirloom worth a fortune. Interesting to 
know what the old Marchesa Fabbia would think of Major 
Brassington-Welsh handling an ornament that for cen- 
turies past had adorned the proud necks of great Venetian 
ladies. She could see the rubies now as they had scorn- 
fully flashed their wise old fires in Hal’s congested face 
among the subdued gilt furnishings and mirrors of their 
salone in the Hotel Danieli; could hear the showman’s 
tone in Hal’s voice and feel again the odd excitement in 
Mr. Gale’s manner. 

“Known the contessa for long?’’ Mr. Gale addressed 
her for the first time since their imposed téte-a-téte. 

“Only for a little while.” 

She tried to speak quietly. From the lesser distinction 
of the hired gondola, she could at last dimly make out the 
Fabbia gondola gliding along in the moonlight, fantastic, 
fairylike in this languorous world of stars and water, of 
whisperings, of lanterns, of tenor voices. She imagined 
the glow of Hal’s cigar, his heavy, lounging figure and the 


“How Delightful to Have No Illusions! It Lightens One’s Luggage So”’ 


sinuous line of the contessa reclining beside him in pale 
draperies. Having one of their business talks, no doubt, 
in which Major Brassington-Welsh felt himself lifted into 
the faded splendors of Venetian society; saw himself 
selling for fat commissions the treasures of high-sounding 
names. 

“Know anything about her?’’ Mr. Gale casually ques- 
tioned. But there was nothing casual in the deliberate 
movement with which he struck a match for his cigar and 
held it so that he could peer into her face. 

“Do you?” she parried. Heigho, but she was tired of 
distrusting and being distrusted! So tired of those rusty 
little bells that rang ever fainter the alarm within, as if 
the nerves that set them off were weary of their job. 

“Oh, I’ve heard a few things.”” Mr. Gale shifted his 
pose to gaze at Santa Giorgio Maggiore couched against 
the stars. ‘‘Kind of woman men fall for, isn’t she?” 

“Fall in trouble—yes,”’ slipped from her. Sorry she had 
said that. “She’s very lovely.” 

She tilted her head against the leather cushion, wearing 

her little smile like a knot of red ribbon to hide shabby 
spots. 
}- Through half-closed green eyes, she could follow now 
the slender silhouette of the Fabbia gondola, the rhythmic 
sway of the Fabbia gondoliers; ghostly figures bending 
to and fro. 

But Mr. Gale had not done with her. 

“Beautiful necklace your husband has got hold of. I 
know something about jewels. Who did he say it belonged 
to?’ His small keen eyes sounded and probed. 

“Mr. Gale, do you know the Marchesa Fabbia?”’ She 
asked it abruptly. His expression altered ever so slightly. 
Her guess was right then. She pressed her advantage. 
“T think you do.” 

She was smiling, an innocent plump little woman in 
black. Venice around her. 

“‘T’d like to hear what else you think.” 

He leaned closer, his cigar loosely held between short 
bony fingers. She let him wait while she fumbled in her 
bag for a handkerchief. Then slowly: “I think, Mr. 
Gale,” she said, “that you have seen that necklace be- 
fore.” 

He appeared to be flavoring his cigar before dryly re- 
marking, “‘You'’re a very bright young woman. Let us 
suppose that I have. What then?” 


She was goaded on to a 
who it really does belo 
without too many unp 
turned to face him. “I ¢ 
you,” she said defiantly. 
Hal to sell that necklace wi 
So he made up that absurd 
I’m telling you this because 
he’s in no way responsible - 

Hal would be furious with 

“Very clever,” murmuw 
a performance given for 

She floundered on, 
wished now that she had h 

“You knew it! You gai 
when you saw that neckle 

Gale nodded. 

“So I gave myself awe 
Mrs. Brassington-Welsh! W 
at his cigar. 

Only a few more moments 
Serenata barge. : 

In the clear soft light s 
dola nozzling in among th 
cling the troupe of musicia 
the long black-and-gold 8 
dreamy seat, she saw Hal's 
of the contessa’s hair. 

“Mr. Gale, please fo 7 
wasn’t the forgetting kind. 

The gentle urge of the 
pushed them forward. Click 
of gondoliers, intimate, gl 
like melted sticks of can 
sticky and smeary under 
the song of an olive-skinn 

“O sole mio——” Th 
singing. 

Poor sad little woman 
powder, and her man not 
Stamford, once so young 

“Tsay, you two! Thought 

It would take more than @ 1eW) 
a Neapolitan song to keep Hal qu 
all shirt front and mustache, 
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\bbia arms. His face shone a 
ye contessa, who lolled beside 
ther; too languid to stir. 
arina?”’ she murmured. 

* drawled Mr. Gale; but the 
{ with a drawl. 

Hal craned his head around, 
at jovial mood wouldn’t last 
ie had done. Her heart sank 
n stamping about, flushed and 
What the devil d’you mean, 


\d would meddle again. Why 
{0 take up with an old battered 
iry title, game leg and swagger 
uestionable career? No good 


ed, graciously bowing to the 
4ved up to his mustache as the 

soft, slurred voice of hers for 
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fou knocked about and grew 
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iing strangers. Well, the color 
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\Forgotten hotel bills, postal 
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And Mr. Gale proved that he could do just that. Under 
his cool stare the contessa stirred as if the late August air 
were yet too chilly for summery stuffs and white furs. 

“Tf you don’t mind, major—I am tired.’’ And she sent 
one of those frail, bright glances in the direction of the 
men. But the brightness she fixed on Gale was a trifle 
more intense, more like the flash of a weapon. 

“Right-o!”? Hal was gallantly at her orders. He re- 
membered in time. “I say, Nita, why don’t you and Gale 
trot along after us? Jolly ride up the canal.” 

Trot along after them, indeed! 

“Not a bad idea.”” Her green eyes were frosty. 

To a tarantella thrummed on mandolins, the Fabbia 
gondoliers were already pulling out. The contessa flut- 
tered a languid farewell with her long tapering fingers. 
Hal’s face, red and black, grinned a moment in the lantern 
glow. He twisted about to wave and shout, ‘‘See you 
later!” 

And now the illuminations of the barge grew dimmer, 
music floated. They slid past the lighted fronts of hotels 
into sleek shadows. Smell of fish, of rotten eggs on the 
ebbing tide. She felt emptied of anger, weary of it all. 
Came the hoarse, lugubrious cry of a gondolier sweeping 
around a dark corner. 

“T think if you’ll excuse me I’ll go back to the hotel.” 
She sounded her dreariness. 

“Just a moment.” Mr. Gale lit another cigar, taking his 
time. “Are you going to tell your husband of our little 
talk?” 

“T suppose so.”’ She wished he hadn’t reminded her of it. 

“You must not tell him, Mrs. Brassington-Welsh.”’ 

There was a note of command in his voice. It drew her 
up, her head held high, thin nostrils quivering. 

“‘T shall do as I think best, Mr. Gale.” 

He softened his tone. 

“Look here, I’ll be frank with you.” 

She turned away to gaze up at the spectral arches and 
pillars of old facades. Perhaps it would be wiser to listen. 
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“Look here,”’ he said again. His small hard body seemed 
charged with sudden energy. “This countess, now 
she’s no friend of yours.’”’” He was watching her closely. 
“Suppose I give you a bit of her history—if you don’t 
know it already.” 

It was as if he played a cold little searchlight over her. 

““Go on,” she consented, and settled deeper in the black 
cushions. 

“‘She’s an American. You wouldn’t think it, but they 
get that way sometimes. She married the Fabbia boy 
several months before he was killed in the war. His family 
refused to recognize her until about a year ago. She’s a 
persistent young woman.”’ Persistence, apparently, was a 
quality he grudgingly admired. “But they’re not satisfied. 
Understand? Now she and that husband of yours—I’m 
not saying anything against him, but ——”’ 

“You’d better not!’’ She spoke up harshly. In the 
moonlight her face was whiter for the red of her lips. 

“Seems to me’’—Mr. Gale squinted at the stars— 
“seems to me I’ve heard of Major Brassington-Welsh.”’ 

Trying to frighten her!. 

“What if you have?” 

She faced him, an aroused, blond little woman, ready to 
fight for her man. 

“Wait a moment! Wait a moment!” 

With a brusque movement he turned and spoke to the 
gondolier. And now their gondola lay like a long black 
fish in the shadows of a moldy wall. 

“T want to go back to the hotel.” 

She was very angry; and she was frightened, as he had 
meant her to be. 

Opposite them, on the canal, the Fabbia gondola glided 
up to the old stone steps of the Fabbia Palazzo. 

‘See that?’’ Gale pointed. 

It was as if the contessa had set her stage for a tableau, 
which she immediately presented as wrought-iron doors 
opened onto a dim vista of marble and stone statues. 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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of Stars and Water, of Whisperings, of Lanterns, of Tenor Voices 


Planet Trust a tall young fellow stood at a win- 

dow looking out over the distant bay. For half 
an hour, an hour, he did not know how long, he had 
been waiting the 
pleasure of Presi- 
dent Allison, occu- 
pied in the adjoin- 
ing room with 
affairs more im- 
portant than the 
needs of an unfor- 
tunate young 
man. But the lat- 
ter waited without 
impatience, some- 
times standing 
still, sometimes 
pacing meas- 
uredly, his level 
gaze clouded, and 
broad shoulders 
held stiffly under a 
burden of remorse 
and hopelessness 
almost too heavy 
for them. 

Once in his ab- 
straction he came 
face to face with a 
young woman who 
entered unheard, 
and for an instant 
he gazed bewil- 
dered before bow- 
ing himself out of 
her way. She had 
halted in her 
tracks with a stare 
and then passed 
on swiftly to the 
door of Mr. Alli- 
son’s room and 
entered unceremo- 
niously. Cole 
Shandon, the 
young man, during 
that instant face 
to face, experi- 
enced a queer 
gratefulness to- 
ward this natural 
comforter of man who had appeared so mysteriously in his 
darkened hour. But she had passed him indifferently, and 
with the closing of the door he forgot her. 

After a time the door of the inner room opened and a 
secretary announced: ‘Come in; you’ll have to hurry.” 

At the threshold he encountered a committee who had 
been conferring with President Allison; one member of the 
committee of three turned back a pace and in a dogged 
manner reopened the discussion that had kept Cole waiting 
so long. Again the latter stood preoccupied and utterly 
withdrawn into his own troubles, until the emphatic 
naming of a certain obscure Southwestern railroad, the 
Inter Ocean, awakened a melancholy memory and interest. 

The controversy seemed to be over a lease that a mid- 
continent system, the Gulf Midwestern, had on the I. O. 
and was about to abandon. Allison was chairman of the 
Gulf Midwestern executive board. There was a vigorous 
exchange between him and the stubborn committeeman, 
who was finally drawn away by his companions. 

“Tt takes a citizens’ committee to tell an executive how 
to run his railroad,”’ said the heated Allison to his daugh- 
ter, the young woman who had passed Cole in the ante- 
room. Then seizing his hat and turning on Cole, “ Your 
business; your business!’’ 

“T have a letter to present, sir—from an old friend.” 

Cole’s clear, heavy voice had a vibration of deep feeling 
which drew him a quick scrutiny from Barbara Allison. 
The young man’s sun-browned countenance was not 
comely at the moment, with the wide mouth set straight, 
and eyes bleakly gray; from its wave of sandy hair his 
forehead and high-bridged nose were on a line, sure sign of 
a fighting man, but at the moment his expression was that 
of a boy who has had all the spirit mauled out of him. Miss 
Allison shrugged, but stood listening to the conversation. 

The meager Allison had taken the letter and glanced 
upward, raising his scanty brows. 

“From Burke Shandon, introducing his son,” he said. 
“This letter is two years old.” 

“‘T’ve been taking an engineering course in Boston and 
haven’t visited New York before,” explained Cole. “The 
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fact is, I deserted my father, who died last week—alone— 
in a Northwestern construction camp. I heard of it only 
yesterday. I thought I would like to meet one of his old 
friends today.” The tall fellow drew the back of his hand 
across his eyes. 

“Yes; I knew him,” said Allison. “Shandon was once 
a partner of mine in railway building; did the field work. 
What is it you want?” 

“Nothing; except to talk a little about dad.” 

Burke Shandon, railroad contractor, was a man whose 
enérgies never let him rest from business; but twenty 
years ago he had taken motherless Cole to a construction 
headquarters with him, and except for some months during 
the boy’s public-school days in Chicago the two were 
together every day of their lives till the war broke out. 
When Cole returned after a year in the Army and wished 
to take engineering the elder Shandon consented, but dis- 
appointment and dread of the separation were in his look. 
Still, during nearly two years there was much hilarity 
in their correspondence over this partnership-to-be, of 
Shandon & Shandon. 

Burke Shandon died in a British Columbia camp, and 
had been buried in Vancouver before notification reached 
his son. Cole left school the same day; the big fellow was 
wrecked and hopeless and, though now a man of twenty- 
six, bitterly remorseful for leaving his father, who at the 
parting seemed to have a premonition they would not meet 
again. 

Cole had convinced himself since yesterday that he was 
guilty of the basest ingratitude, a deserter. He wiped his 
eyes with the back of his hand as he talked to Allison, and 
the beautiful Barbara smiled curiously at this plebeian ex- 
hibition of grief. 

“Papa, I am waiting,’ she reminded resignedly. 

Allison did not like grief or mourners or death; he had 
to struggle against an indecent impulse to send the depress- 
ing Cole to the devil. As it was, he could compel himself 
to no better acknowledgment of the courtesies than this: 
“Well, he is dead, and it can’t be helped. As there seems 
to be nothing I can do for you I will go.” 
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He Had Received a Telephone at His House Near the Right of Way to Flag and Notify Cole of the Stealing of the Velocipede 


his eyes; then they watched h 
pear through the door into 
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Midwestern. 
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two hundred miles, It thus 
though the intention of the 
east to a Mississippi bridge 
and grain country. The G 
north-and-south trackage h 
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the office building of the Gulf Mi 
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over her shoulder as she hastened before 
Cole toward the superintendent’s office 
across the hall—‘‘on duty costs the com- 
pany so much. And it’s hard enough for 
the I. O. to make ends meet anyway.”’ 

Cole nodded indifferently as the girl in 
the blue smock scanned him anxiously 
for the results of her exhortation. Then 
the station call sounding from the tele- 
graph office, she vanished, tucking up a 
strand of the dark silky hair. 

Cole was an adept at time keeping, and 
with the rate card before him he settled 
promptly to work on the engineers’ roll. 
Presently the girl slipped in to glance 
over his shoulder and speak advice on 
constructive mileage; then Dawes 
appeared. 

“What’s the word, Blakey? New 
secretary?’’ He wasaslender devil- 
may-care, and on being introduced 
to Cole greeted him sympatheti- 
cally. “One more wreck victim,” 
he said. 

Cole looked inquiringly at Miss 
Blake. 

“Tt’s the way the men talk about 
the I. O.,” she said indignantly. 

“Why not give Brother Cole 
here the dope, Blakey,’’ demanded 
Dawes, “and let him save himself 
while there’s yet time? The fact 
is, Shandon, you’ll be wasting your 
time; the G. M. has already run off 
our good rolling stock and left us 
just about power enough to lift 
along our broken-down equipment 
into a wreck and then out of it 
again. The I. O. will be dropped 
by the G. M. in three months, and 
abandoned. If I hadn’t married an Elm girl and bought a 
house I’d have been gone long since.” 

Blakey, who could not refute one of these statements, 
smoothed her frock, with a wisp of hair in her eyes, and 
looked at Cole appealingly. 

“Thank you, Mr. Dawes, I’ll stick,’”’ said Cole, 


Barbara 


“Creighton, You Can’t Convict Me of Running Off G. M. Equipment. You Must Know That 


Part of Your Own System Till Midnight’’ 


Under the Lease the I. O. isa 


“Pleased to meet you,’’ said Dawes. ‘ Your blood will 
be on Blakey’s head, not mine. By the way, if you want 
a place to board I can accommodate you.”’ 

This was arranged, and Blakey’s anxious face beamed 
approval as Cole began working swiftly. In that house- 
hold of nine hundred disgusted men she felt that she had 
at last a fellow loyalist. 

In a parting moment she said, ‘The I. O. brought prom- 
ise and bright days to Elm; I love it, Mr. Shandon. We 
lose our best friend when it is abandoned to rust.” 

Cole found plenty to do as superintendent’s secretary, 
though even he never made the seconds on duty count as 
Nora Blake did. Mr. Weeks took him out on the line 
occasionally and he saw for himself that the equipment 
was decrepit, and track maintenance neglected. The 
employes conducted themselves with a gloomy hilarity; 
nothing mattered but to bluff at railroading and draw their 
pay till the wreck was pulled off as advertised. It was the 
wake of the I. O. Cole, riding in the engines and cabooses, 
became personally acquainted with the employes; he was 
interested to learn that many of them had not only bought 
homes but land along the line, and expected the cancella- 
tion of the G. M. lease to wipe out their savings. 

Throughout all that territory after the return of the 
committee to consult Mr. Allison the value of the valley 
farms dropped and business stagnated. Building was 
halted in Elm and at station towns just beginning to thrive 
along the line. The planting of orchards ceased on the 
south slopes of the hills, sheltered from winds and late 
frosts, and prolific under a semitropical sun. The picks 
were dropped in the lead mines. With the last blast of the 
locomotive whistle the Uplift would return to backwoods 
isolation and decay. 

Late one day about three months after Cole fourf his 
job on the I. O. he was taking a letter from Superintendent 
Weeks, when the latter broke off with an impatient wave 
of the hand. 

“Let it go at that, Cole; what’s the use? There’ll be 
no I. O. after the directors and Creighton meet tomorrow.” 

“The whistle hasn’t blown. Suppose we finish,’ said 
Cole, and his chief with a stare added a concluding 
paragraph. 

Then Creighton, who had come in an hour before, beck- 
oned from the door, and Weeks hastened to join him. 
Cole heard them descending the stair, and after typing 
his letter started uptown, looking for Mr. Varden, the 
local banker who 
had headed the 
Allison committee 
in New York. 

He found his 
man still at the 
bank in disconso- 
late conversation 
with a friend. 
Cole said, “I’m 
here on I. O. re- 
organization, and 
have phoned Mr. 
Ferguson, the 
hardware man, to 
meet us. “Here he 
comes.” 

The two looked 
at him in amaze- 
ment which ex- 
tended to Fergu- 
son a moment 
later. 

Cole continued, 
“Mr. Ferguson, 
the citizens of 
Elm will not ad- 
mit that the I. O. 
has a heartbeat 


left in it.” 
“Dead as a 

hammer,” agreed 

Ferguson; “now 


that the G. M. 
has completed its 
east-and-west 
line.” 

“To prove you 
a poor judge of 
corpses I will take 
a two-day option 
on your ten thou- 
sand stock. I 
don’t buy out- 
right because I 
want you astock- 
holder and sitting 
in the directors’ 
meeting tomor- 
row with the 

(Continued on 
Page 56) 
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Look Out for the Locomotive 


T POINTS in this country where railroads cross high- 
ways at grade more than nine thousand persons were 
injured in the past five years. In thirty years fatalities 
from this cause have increased 845 per cent, and injury 
cases 652 per cent. The growth of our population in those 
thirty years has been less than 70 per cent. It looks as if 
this tragic experience had taught us less than nothing. 

The greatest increase in these railroad-highway crossing 
accidents has been during the past few years, and in that 
period the distribution of automobiles has advanced by 
leaps and bounds, so that now we have on our roads one 
car for about every ten of our population. As a matter 
of record, automobiles figure in by far the larger number of 
grade-crossing disasters. 

The certain way to put an end to this danger would be 
to eliminate all railroad crossings at grade, and something 
in this direction has been accomplished in and near centers 
of populations. There exist today, however,’more than 
two hundred and fifty thousand grade crossings on Class I 
railroads alone. Obviously it would be the work of many 
years to elevate or depress these, to say nothing of the 
expense involved, which, by statements of the railroad 
people, would run into billions of dollars. 

The practical answer would seem to be suggested by the 
experience of the railroads in safeguarding their own em- 
ployes by educating them in safety measures. Organized 
effort in this direction has resulted in a reduction in fa- 
talities among employes on duty from 4354 in the year 1907 
to 1446 in the year 1921, which is said to be the lowest 
record since 1888. 

Education in safety measures of the automobile driver 
and of others who use the highways obviously is a task of 
more complexity than that of the railroad employe, since 
machinery to organize the general traveling public as well 
as authority to enforce measures of safety exists with the 
railroad companies but is lacking in the case of the general 
public, and, moreover, cannot well be supplied. Something 
might be done by holding the user of the highway to 
stricter accountability for accidents at grade crossings in 
which contributory negligence on his part is shown; but 
there is observable in jury judgments, in court practice and 
in police rulings no marked tendency to take such a course. 
Adherence by the everyday user of the highways to those 
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simple precautionary measures which common sense dic- 
tates is the surest and most promising remedy for the 
situation. To that end everything should be done by the 
distribution of printed matter, by other advertising, and 
by discussion of the subject by civil authorities, by bodies 
interested in civic development, and by organizations 
having an interest in the automobile and those who use it, 
and likewise by close codperation with the railroads in 
devising and giving publicity to safety measures. Laws, 
ordinances and printed regulations dealing with. grade 
crossings, however, can go only so far if the power to enforce 
obedience to them is not present at the points of danger, as 
almost invariably it is not, except near centers of popula- 
tion. Warning signboards are wasted if the mind of the 
man about to make the crossing is asleep at the switch, or 
if he decides deliberately to take a chance. 

Final dependence for a reduction in the number of rail- 
road grade-crossing disasters must be placed upon the indi- 
vidual’s sense of responsibility. If when approaching and 
crossing a railroad at grade the traveler will think of that 
crossing as a zone of danger to him, and regard himself 
and those with him as in imminent danger until the cross- 
ing is completed, the chances of accidents will be automat- 
ically reduced to the minimum. 


The Real and the Unreal 


F THE much overworked visitor from Mars had made 

his first trip to this country thirty or forty years ago and 
his next journey at the present time, he would find no 
doubt a few unpleasant surprises along with the many 
heralded improvements. Possibly he would see less poy- 
erty; at least all the outward signs of a very general 
affluence would greet him on every hand. He would be 
nearly run over by more automobiles than he had supposed 
existed, and most of the women would bear an outward 
appearance formerly associated with that of the wives and 
daughters of millionaires. 

But if the visitor were astute enough he might discover 
that much of the show is less than skin deep, that much of 
our magnificence is only tinsel. He might wonder if quality 
had quite kept pace with quantity. For the increase in 
wealth and the sudden expansion, the flowering of material 
substances, appliances and objects, these have not carried 
with them quite the solidity or equality that would make 
the advancement an achievement of the first order. 

Quality in the best sense of the word is a product of slow 
growth. The age is one that produces quick results and 
imitations on a gigantic scale. When has a good complexion 
been beyond the reach of those who would give of their 
time to exercise, fresh air, sleep and wholesome living? 
The achievement of the last twenty to forty years has been 
an incredibly rapid distribution of creature comforts and 
luxuries. It is natural that people should expect to attain 
reputations, success, complexions, pleasure, happiness, cul- 
ture and distinction by the same instantaneous and me- 
chanical method. 

It will take time to consolidate the material gains of the 
last few decades. Crudeness and tawdriness are natural 
for a while. Perhaps the finer distinctions, the clearer 
estimation of values and workmanship, the truer knowl- 
edge of what is important and what is unimportant, of 
what is real and what is unreal, will come with time. 


Monetary Sheep and Goats 


HE year 1922 seems to have made the separation of 
aly. sheep from the goats in the European currencies. 
Five countries went on a paper-money debauch last year— 
Russia, Germany, Poland, Austria and Hungary. Their 
records in 1921 were not good; but in 1922 these countries 
went to extremes in inflation. Russia naturally led the 
procession, and multiplied the paper money of 1921 forty 
times in 1922. Germany was not far behind, for the 
patriotic Germans celebrating the last New Year’s Eve 
could boast that their fatherland was thirty-six times as 
rich in paper money as a year before. The inflations of 
Poland, Austria and Hungary were relatively modest in 
comparison, and these countries have not seemed to dis- 
play the zest for inflation that was characteristic of the 
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| Worth Auditing? 
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in cash for what we get in service—and a very high price 
it is. They are half the bargain—the spending side of the 
government account in every American family’s ledger. It 
will help to take a look at this account, just as we look over 
the food, rent and clothes accounts from time to time. 

For we all pay taxes, directly or indirectly, visibly or 
invisibly. Some taxes, like those on income or real estate, 
are ripped away from us so openly that we know what has 
happened. Others, like those in the rent and the tariff, are 
extracted painlessly; they just go, silently and unnoticed. 
But, in either event, they are taken out of your earnings 
and mine, out of your home and my home. 

What we want to know is where they go—those taxes— 
and whether we are getting our money’s worth. For a 
dollar gone in taxes do we get a dollar back in government 
service or don’t we? I say that we don’t, and I want to 
tell a few stories from my own political experience to 
prove it. 

First, in a word, let us see how much it is that we pay. 
Is it too little to bother about? Or too big to let go by 
unwatched? 


ones 
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STILL SOAKING THE RICH 


Hf. Curran 
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Here are the facts: 

The annual private incomes of all the Americans 
put together—105,000,000 of us—amount to some 
$70,000,000,000, more or less, this way or that. Our 
Federal Government costs us a little more than $3,000,- 
000,000 a year. That figure is for the fiscal year from July 
1, 1923, to July 1, 1924, and is exclusive of the $600,000,- 
000 we pay for the postal service in stamps and otherwise. 
The state and local governments cost about $4,000,000,000 
more. Thus our total annual bill for government is $7,- 
000,000,000, or one-tenth of our total private income of $70,- 
000,000,000—one dollar in every ten that we earn, dropped 
into the hopper of government, and gone forever. That isthe 
average. Thatisourtithe. Isit wortha little attention, that 
one dollar in the last ten you earned? It is for you to say. 


The Care of the Poor 


ERE is how some of it goes: In the budget for the 
Department of Public Charities in New York there 

was a shortage of about $25,000. That was some time ago, 
when I was an alderman, and when the name of the de- 
partment was still Public Charities. Now they have 
changed the name to the Department of Public Welfare. 
A word as to that—for politics did that too. I never 
could see the why of the change. It costs nothing in 
dollars, but dollars are not everything. The work of 
that department is to care for about 15,000 poor men 
and women of New York who are sick or old and infirm, 
and have no means with which to take care of them- 
selves, nor relatives or friends to harbor them. They are 
alone in the world. In every community we have some 
of those unfortunates. Always we have had them, and 
always there will be more to come, as those of today go. 
They are just the wreckage 
of life’s ocean storm, cast up 
on a kindly beach of civiliza- 
tion. We pity them in their 
old age, nurse them, guide 
their shortening years with 

(Continued on Page 109) 


The Fifty-Seven Lamps of 
Architecture 


HEN I had decided to build 
me a house 
I felt just a little afraid 


That plan and design were not quite 
in my line, 

So I sought architectural aid. 

And I said: ‘‘ Show me, pray, some- 
thing most recherché, 

For I’m weary of hanging my hat 
In an Early Victorian, 
Pre-Montessorian, 

Plain two-by-fourean flat.” 


The architect puffed at his period pipe 
As he sat in his Renaissance chair, 
And he gave me a smile in the pure 
Gothic style, 
Though he spoke with a Roman- 
esque air. 
Said he: “If your taste is not wholly 
debased, 
The best you are certain to find, 
Is the later colonial, 
Pseudo baronial, 
G. Washingtonial kind.”’ 


I thanked him politely and paid him 
his fee, 

But sundry acquaintances cried, 

“That stuff you should shun, for it 
hasn’t been done 

Since Benjamin Harrison died!”’ 

And they took me direct to a new 
architect, 

Who argued with logic compelling 
For a quasi Delsartean, 
Post-Bonapartean, 

Wholly Beaux-Artian dwelling. 


My downfall had started; I groped 
in a maze 
Of traces, transitions and trends, 
And I labored anew over prints that were blue, 
With the aid of my numerous friends. 
But I don’t knit my brow about building plans now, 
For all of my money is spent— 
And my home’s an Arcadian, 
Second-Crusadean, 
Pink-lemonadean tent! 


DRAWN BY WYNCIE KING 


—Stoddard King. 


How it Worked 


John 

Little 

Started business 

On a much restricted 

Plan, for he had but little 

Capital and he was a cautious 

Man; but he kept his eye on every- 

Thing and every detail knew, and his 
Business started growing, and it grew 
And grew and grew, till the Little place of 
Business was a place of much renown—the 
Solid, old reliable in-sti-tu-tion of the town. 


James Bigger entered business on a most gigan- 
Ticscale. He loaded up both hold and deck and 
Clapped on all his sail. But he couldn’t look 
To details and he couldn’t watch each leak, 
And his capital slipped from him, and 

His business, so to speak, leaked 

Out before he knew it, and a 

Pity ’tis, no doubt, Mr. 

Bigger’s big, big, busi- 

Nessslowly, surely 

Petered 


Out. —Arthur J. Burdick. 


How to Know the Natives 
A Rimed Editorial 


S PRETTY near everyone knows 
Who’s been to our vaudeville shows, 
An Englishman may be defined 
As a man of the following kind: 
He says, “Ripping!” and “Topping!”’ and ‘‘ Rot!” 
He lid ba A osties “What, what, what?” and “ What, 
what?” 
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Borahing From Within 


He says, “‘Blighter!” and “Bally!” and “‘ Prime!” 
And that’s all he says all the time. 


i 


As everyone’s sure to recall 
Who has read English novels at all, 
An American may be defined 
Asa man of the following kind: 
He says, “Jingo!” “I swan!” and “ Dew tell!” 
He says, “‘Well!”’ “‘ Well, well, well!” and“ Well, well!” 
He says, “‘Sartin!” “‘I reckon!” and “Hey!” 
And that’s all he ever does say. 


qr 


But if lecturers flock here as fast 

As they have in the not so dim past, 

And our tourists continue to pile 

On the right litile, tight little isle, 

You'll soon know an Englishman as 

A man who says, “‘Wowie! Some jazz!” 

While a Yank will be anyone who 

Says, ‘Right-o, old bean! Toodle-oo!’”? —Baron Ireland. 


Yesterday and Today 


Y, BUT ther’s been lots o’ changes in ever’thing— 
business, society, amusements, crime, farmin’ an’ 
politics—in th’ last twenty years or so. Groceries are 
twice as clean an’ hard t’ beat, it costs twice as much t’ see 
a black-face comedian as it used t’ cost t’ see Booth an’ 
Barrett, th’ hotels are gittin’ thirty-five cents fer baked 
p’taters, women no longer complain o’ high street-car 
steps, Democrats don’t think nothin’ o’ carryin’ Ohio, 
men ’]] drink anything, an’ th’ famous Northfield, Minne- 
sota, bank robbery that terrified th’ country back in th’ 
’80’s, has been duplicated time an’ agin in ever’ town an’ 
city in th’ nation. 

But we believe ther’s been th’ most transformation in 
th’ farmer. Interurban cars an’ busses, th’ radio, tele- 
phones, rural free delivery, daily newspapers, mail-order 
catalogues, improved roads, an’ politicians have jest about 
made a dude o’ th’ farmer. Th’ farmer that used t’ dig 
himself in in November an’ go till Aprile without seein’ a 
newspaper or gittin’ a pustal card, now knows what Lloyd 
George said an hour afterwards. A few years ago, if a 
farmer’s wife’s folks wuz goin’ t’ visit him he didn’ know 
it till they walked in on him, but in this day an’ age he 


fer his hogs. 
“em t’ mark 
pianner he] 
only wants a 
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4 
King Lea 
(Up:to Date 


HE scene is in the palace of 

On the right side of the stage is 
CHORUS of peasants, male and fem 
the room in pairs, each one holdin 
During the opening number they eli 
a sort of accompaniment. 


OPENING CHO 


Oh, it’s pleasant to be present in t 

And to dine on quail and pheasant 
As we gaily laugh and sing, 

For we’re glad today to add to all the: 

So we’re here, each lass and lad, to 
Toast the birthday of our King. 
So today shall be a mirth day, 
Peace-to-man, good-will-on-earth 
As we celebrate the birthday 

Of King Lear, our noble King. 

[The CHORUS repeats this, marchim 
order military formation. At the 
up in two ranks on the left side of 
changes to a stirring march, and th 
The ROYAL GUARD is compose 
Court. They are gorgeously att 
extremely low, crimson tights 
and silver trench helmets. 
a shapely young woman, unde 
the aristocratic British fami 
footlights and sings: 


When the martial trumpets b 
We are there. 


In our uniforms to battle wv: 
(Continued on! 
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MADE BY THE MAKERS OF CAMPBELLS SOUPS » 


~ ee 


Pap Ip CAMPBELL Soup Gome 


1 AMDEN, Nid. U.S:Ae 


Splendid food for your outing! 
| Because Campbell’s Beans are so delicious 
and so filling! Because they’re so convenient— 
already cooked! Because they take up so little 
| space in your outing kit, yet yield so much real 
| nourishment! Outdoors or indoors, served hot or 
served cold, Campbell’s Beans are a great national 
| dish—famous everywhere, liked everywhere. 
| And Quality has won this reputation! 


i 


| 


; 12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


BEAN 


DIGESTIBLE 


ba 
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OME right on in, 
you poor child.”’ 


By EMER 


ILLUSTRATED 


SON f 


BY Ww. H, i 


When Taisie Lock- tr 

hart first had climbed “y 
down from the lofty cart —m 
seat and approached the do 
front door of the Drov- wa 
ers’ Cottage, she walked ne 
straight into the arms of yo 
sturdy Lou Gore, matron ste 
of the first cowman’s ) 
hotel of the North and ing 
Florence Nightingale of flu 
the frontier. That good wh 
soul took the girl to her he 
bosom, patting her shi 
shoulder like a mother. fac 
“My!” she exclaimed. ing 
“To think I might have Lo 
took you for a boy!”’ to 
When they entered thc 
the door she felt her ‘ 
young charge wince, draw It 
back. A tall young man the 
stood in the office near by 
the door. It seemed to Sot 
Lou Gore that these two shi 
must somewhere have ; 
met, although she scarce cay 
heard the voice of either of 
now as they saluted, ac- aw 
knowledged. lia 
““Why, you knew that tor 
gentleman?” she asked i 
later. riv 
“Yes,” said Taisie; say 
“he was once a neighbor the 
of ours down in Texas. Hi 
He was with us part way at 
on the trail.”’ the 
‘““Oh-ho! Well, he wo 
don’t seem so very neigh- up 
borly now, up here. He stu 
don’t talk to nobody ex- hy. 
cept Wild Bill. Them Sh 
two were shooting at a me 
mark over on the street. dic 
My husband says neither * fie 
of them didn’t miss. PAPAL 
My dear, don’t never bo 
have anything to do in 
with a man who is a tal 
shooter—take my advice. for 
Men is bad, and shooters sh 
is worst. of 
“But now you come on he 

in with me, child; I’ve Wi 
got to take care of you. Th 
Law me, is this all the Lo 
clothes you got—and this He Was Dragged Away, Fighting, to the Door of the Largest Lodge gre 
the Fourth of July?” he 


““Yes’’—Taisie turned on her the gaze of her troubled 
eyes—‘‘it’s all I’ve got. I am poor—unless we sell the 
cows. In Texas no one has anything but cows.” 

“Well, you ain’t poor if them’s your cows. You'll sell 
’em, all right. Everybody’s howling for cattle right now. 

“But come back into my kitchen, my dear, and I’ll fix 
youup. Whois that hollering out in front?”’ 

“Oh, that’s Milly, my black woman,” said Taisie. 
“‘She’s out in the cart. Wait, I’ll go get her.”” And pres- 
ently she returned with Milly, in one hand carrying her 
long-barreled weapon. 

“‘Miss Taisie, Ah cross my ha’ht,’’ said she. ‘‘Ah’m right 
sho Ah done seen dat no-’count nigger man o’ mine right 
down de street. If he ever do come a leetle bit closter Ah 
gwine to blow the lights outen him. Ah sho is!” 

“Law sakes!’’ remarked Lou Gore. ‘‘How you talk! 
Set that gun down and come on and help me get this lady 
fixed up. If I only had a change of clothes for her,’’ she 
added, finger at lip, dubiously regarding Taisie’s male 
apparel. ‘‘We don’t fit each other.” 

“Change of clothes, ma’am!”’ exclaimed Milly. ‘In 
her trunk out in the k-yart she got all kind of clothes!”’ 

““My mother’s wedding clothes!’’ Taisie smiled sadly. 
“T brought them along because I had no place to leave 
them. My own are all worn out.” 

“Well, that’s all right, my dear. We got to fix you up 
a little first, youso dusty. I reckon my big dishpan will do. 
You’d think they’d have washtubs over at the store, but 
they haven’t; not one. There ain’t a bathtub in the whole 
state of Kansas, and never was. Plenty of shooting, but 
mighty little washing.” 


She pushed Taisie down into a kitchen chair and tenderly 
removed her broad-brimmed hat. Thus was revealed the 
heavy queue of hair that lay down the girl’s neck and 
shoulders. 

“Did you ever!” exclaimed Lou Gore. ‘‘Lemme cut 
that string off.’’ Her scissors were at her belt; a snip or 
two, a shake, a running through of her fingers, and the 
glorious flood of Anastasie Lockhart’s tresses fell about her 
as she sat, a Godiva in a cotton shirt. 

“T am going to take off that shirt, my dear,”’ said Lou 
Gore, and leaned Taisie’s head against her own bosom. 
She caught the garment by the lower edge and left the girl 
sitting, touseled, her arms now huddled to her. 

““My Lord, my dear,” exclaimed Lou Gore, “‘you’re a 
beauty! You don’t belong here. And wedding clothes? 
You say you’ve got wedding clothes out in the cart? 
You’ll need them. Look at that hair! My dear, how do 
you make it curl up on the end that way?” 

It was Milly who explained: ‘It just quoil up on de fur 
e-end dat way nacher’l. She got more hair den ary lady 
in Texas.” 

Lou Gore stood back and looked at Taisie once more. 

““My dear,’”’ said she, “‘you are a beauty! What’s more, 
you are good. Give me a hour or two with you fixed up in 
woman clothes and I’ll marry you to any man you'll point 
out to me.” 

“Tn her trunk, I done told you,” interrupted Milly, “‘she 
got all kind o’ clothes; all silk—pink an’ blue an’ 
everything. Her maw had the p-er-ttiest clothes in Texas. 
She brung her clothes out from N’Awlins. You-all knows 
quality, ma’am.” 


“Milly,” said she at length to th 
she found in the kitchen, “you con 
It takes a awful lot of fried mush. 
coming here, though I ain’t got th 
Vena 


When the party from the herd jog 
man they met was McCoyne, and 
his own. ) 

“Wild Bill told me about the li 
He nodded toward the Drovers’ 
seems to have left town. I didn’t v 
we've got a tough town here. Fact 
courthouse or coroner or anything. 
organization meeting and get these 
long. I just got a couple of men that 
the door to go over and dig a good g! 
you can see it from here. First gré 
1867. Well, Mr. Nabours, they | 
they fixed up some sort of a box for 
two carry him over to the hill all m 
believe there is a coffin in this W 
keepers is that negligent, got that! 
Now, think of my getting so busy, 
merchants order plenty of coffins! 
to be back of no town in Kansas. 
hurry of getting things started, ge” 
to overlook a lot of things.” 

They informed McCoyne of thes 
He shook each by the hand effusivel 
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*s who travel far and hard. 


Jin spite of the fact that lower- 
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(Continued from Page 34) 

“Didn’t I tell you’’—to Nabours—“‘didn’t I say you’d 
find buyers up here in Abilene? Sold out, the first day you 
hit town! Sold out at twenty straight right through! 
More money than you ever seen before !”’ 

“That ain’t no dream,’”’ said Jim Nabours, taking a 
chew of tobacco. ‘‘Say, Mr. Pattison, you couldn’t raise 
some silver money, could you? This paper money is all 
right, of course; and if Dan McMasters says so, that paper 
on the bank is all right and it goes too. But silver is the 
only money that’s money in Texas. I don’t reckon my 
men would take any other kind, and I know old Sanchez 
wouldn’t. You can’t pay no Mexican nothing but silver.” 

““You don’t need very much money,”’ smiled McMas- 
ters. ‘‘But, Jim, did you ever stop to figure how much 
money you’d have if you got it all in silver?”’ 

“Why, no, I don’t reckon I ever did.” 

“Well, a thousand dollars in silver weighs about sixty- 
three pounds. Now sixty times sixty is thirty-six hundred, 
isn’t it? You’d have pretty near two tons of money. You’d 
have to load a cart to get it home. If the Comanches didn’t 
get it, it’d sink any wagon you tried to ford.”’ 

“My Lord!” said Jim Nabours. “My good Lord! 
Look what we escaped, coming North! Tell me, has Miss 
Taisie got that much money now?”’ 

‘She certainly has if she gets it all in silver,” smiled 
Pattison. ‘‘ You begin to see what banks are good for?”’ 

“By gum!” exclaimed McCoyne, slapping his thigh. 
““We certainly have got to have a bank in Abilene, right 
off! Anyhow, for looks we’ve got to have a church and a 
school; but a bank is almost as useful as a livery barn.” 

“‘T’ll see what can be done about that when I get back 
to Kansas City,” said Pattison. ‘‘I’d not be surprised to 
see a million cattle come up the trail in the next two sea- 
sons. Think of the silver it would take to pay for them!”’ 

‘Mister,’ said Jim Nabours, in a very genuine mental 
distress, ““how much silver money would a million cows 
come to at twenty straight—I mean how many pounds?” 

“So much that pretty soon we’ll have to have banks at 
both ends of the Texas trail,’”’ said Pattison quietly. ‘‘So 
much that before long we’ll have to have railroads north 
and south instead of trails. So much that before long 
there’ll be a dozen towns instead of one handling the cattle 
coming North. So much that all this country north and 
west of here is going to be settled with people—farms, 
towns, railroads. Trail makers? The first trail maker of 
the world was a cow!” 

He dropped his chin for an instant in thought. 

“And the men who'll be in on that,’’ he added presently, 
“‘are the ones who can see it now and not after a while. 
My new partner 
and I can see it 
now. We traded 
quick. I always 
trade fast or not 
aye tole 

Nabours still 
remained uneasy. 

“T’ve got five 
thousand paper 
dollars in my sad- 
dle pockets,”’ said 
he. ‘‘Where’s 
Miss Taisie at? I 
want to pay off 
the men. They’ll 
be wanting a lit- 
tle frolic. Won’t 
you come along 
and find her?”’ 

He looked at 
Dan McMasters 
keenly, a little 
sadly. But though 
MecMasters di- 
rected him to the 
Drovers’ Cottage, 
he excused him- 
self. For this 
reason not even 
cheery Lou Gore 
could make Taisie 
Lockhart smile. 

McMasters 
went after Wild 
Bill, whom he 
found, hands in 
pockets, watching 
a faro game. 

“T’ve watched 
your men,” said 
Hickok, quietly 
getting McMas- 
ters to one side. 
“Three or four of 
them don’t show 
any signs of leay- 
ing town.” 


, 


A Little Group 


“The herd men are coming to town tonight,” said 
MecMasters. “If we want help I can get it.” 

The border man stroked his long yellow mustache. 

“You and I wouldn’t need any help if we didn’t need 
any of them alive,” said he. ‘I’m going to sit in with you 
on this, because you can hold up your end. We can stick 
around for a while. Of course, your man Rudabaugh 
knows you are here. He’s got horses over at the Twin 
Livery barn; I know that much. He may pull his freight 
any minute. Or he may be laying for a chance to plug you 
from around a corner.”’ 

McMasters nodded quietly. 

Hickok went on: ‘‘ Well, they didn’t keep your herd 
from coming through, did they? What price do you think 
your cattle will fetch?”’ 

“They’re already sold,’”’ said Dan McMasters. 

He gave the details of the late transaction, including his 
own arrangement with Pattison for a northern-ranch ven- 
ture. Hickok listened indifferently. 

‘“‘T’m glad you took my advice,” said he. “‘That’s all out 
of my line. I only keep the peace. Looks like before long 
there’d be plenty of peace to keep. 

“And that girl in the boy’s clothes is rich, eh? Well, 
I’m glad, aren’t you?”’ 

“No one is gladder.”’ 

““Where is she now? She’s vanished. Has she heard of 
the sale?”’ 

“Not yet. Her foreman has just gone over to tell her. 
I think Lou Gore has been taking care of her. No, she 
doesn’t know yet that she’s rich.” 


XLIV 


IM NABOURS, his shirt front bulging, approached the 
door of the Drovers’ Cottage, near which he found a 

man tinkling a steel triangle, which one day soon would 
boom a summons thrice a day. 

“How are you, sir?’’ began Nabours. ‘‘Can you tell me 
if Miss Taisie Lockhart is in here? She come up on that 
herd with us.” 

The husband of Lou Gore indicated the rear of the build- 
ing. Unannounced, Nabours pushed on through the rear 
hall, beyond whose door he heard sounds of culinary 
conflict. 

“Law, mister, ain’t you in a sort of hurry?” said Lou 
Gore, a large spoon in one hand. “This is the kitchen. 
You go on out.” 

“But I want to see my boss,’”’ remonstrated the old 
foreman. “I’ve got five thousand dollars in my shirt for 
her.”’ 

Lou Gore wiped her hands on her apron. 
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“Well,” said she, “if you’ve go 
come on in. I’ll let you see her jf} 
the bedroom door. , 

“Jim! Jim!’ called a voice hj 
full of eagerness now. The 
shrouded in blankets, broke o: 
in its mass of glowing hair. 
grizzled foreman’s neck. He ge 
in all the world for her. “I’m 

“Miss Taisie,’’ said Jim N; 
five thousand dollars. I reckoy 
pants—if you got nothing else, 

But Taisie sank into a chai 
blankets. Her eyes were starth 

“Five thousand dollars?” 

““Yes, ma’am. I done sold the 
There’ll be about three tho 
thousand dollars, ma’am. This 
It’ll be in and around sixty thou 
any time we want. I reckon 
Miss Taisie.”’ 4 

Taisie Lockhart looked up at 
her eyes, weak in the reaction fre 

“T could kiss you, Jim!”’ said 

“‘T wish you wouldn’t, ma’am 
Yes, ma’am, we done right y 
Now, I think you better get ab 
more clothes.” 

“She’s got all the clothes gh 
remarked Lou Gore; ‘‘a whole 
on the cart. We haven’t had 

““Why, shore she has, ma’am! 
the way from Texas. You can’t 
kind of clothes, ma’am. So 
milk-white steed. Ain’tshe pre 
spotted pup ever was! 

“But say, Miss Taisie,” he y 
sat huddled in her blankets, “I 
Dan McMasters has throwed in 
cows to. They’re going to starta 
all are a-goin’ to drive cows up to 
Dan, he’s a partner in that; he’s g 
I heard him say he was going to | 
andall. — : 

“Far as that goes, if it hadn’t of 


. wouldn’t have traded. He bid upf 


the same price the other man offe 
straight through. Now, Dan ——” 

“For mercy sake, man, how you 
Gore. “You go help this black w 


of Men Departed in the Moonlight on a Certain Errand 
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The obvious quality of a Chevrolet 
closed car makes instant appeal to 
the discriminating observer. 
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Closer inspection discloses an in- 
terior of refinement and comfort. 


ost 
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The engineering excellence and full 
equipment definitely establish it as 
a quality product. 


— 


Nevertheless, being the world’s 
largest producer of high-grade closed 
cars we are able to quote prices 
surprisingly low. 
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Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


With water-jacketed metor With copper-cooled motor 


Superior Roadster $510 
Superior Touring 525 
Superior Utility 
Coupe 1: 680 
Superior Sedanette 850 


Model M Roadster $580 
ModelM Touring 595 
ModelM Utility 
Conupesyss. Ha 750 
Model M Sedanette 920 


Superior Sedan . 860 ModelM Sedan . 930 


Commercial Cars, with water-jacketed motor 


Superior Commercial Chassis . $425 
Superior Light Delivery . . . 510 
Utility Express Truck Chassis 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
“T don’t know,” said Jim Nabours. “It’s gone oncet 
more.” He stumbled into a chair. 
“T reckon I’m too old now. I’ve let you get robbed 
oncet more.”’ 
XLV 


le sun sank gently back of the grasslands encircling 


Abilene. The night chill came, the quavering wail of the , 


coyotes crept closer to the outskirts of the town, the unbe- 
lievably brilliant stars came out to illuminate a many- 
splendored night. But to these things Abilene paid little 
heed. She held festival on her day of triumph. 

The fumes of liquor, the reek of packed 
humanity filled each insignificant room along 
Liquor Lane in Abilene. Especially crowded 
were the two more ambitious places, where 
dancing was obtainable in connection with 
strong drink. Here the scene was such as might 
best be forgotten as a part of the record of the 
outlands. There were a dozen or more women, 
or those who once had been women; and with 
these, in an obscenity that should balk any 
pen, a hundred or two hundred men danced. 

A general confusion, many voices arising 
continuously, passed out of the open windows 
and open doors. The stamp of feet, shoutings, 
senseless laughter, shrill hysteria of females 
excited by drink, the coarser basso of males 
excited likewise, joined in a curious roar whose 
sensuous undertone resembled no other sound 
or blend of sounds in all the world. In no corner of the 
world have the primitive instincts of man found fuller 
loosing than in the border capitals of the cow trails. 

It was the etiquette—unvarying in Saxon outlands— 
that he who danced with a damsel must lead her to the bar 
after they twain had trod a measure, else lack in a decent 
respect for the opinion of mankind. Of actual sets, of any 
measured cesura, there was none. The music was furnished 
by rum-soaked men who sat apart on barrels, the same 
who had welcomed that morning the first Texas herd ever 
seen in Abilene. Such as it was, and supported by fiery 
stimulant, the concord was: continuous, the floors were 
always full. Men danced in hats and boots and spurs. 
The voice of a submerged set caller droned on: “ Dolcie 
do! Allemand left! Swing your partner! Lift her high!” 
It was festival in Abilene. 

McMasters and Wild Bill Hickok passed from door to 
door, the quietest and soberest men in all the town. There 
approached them a man in uniform, a sergeant of the 
United States Army. He recognized McMasters. 

“‘T’ve been looking for you, sir,” said he. “Iam up from 
the Wichita Mountains, from Colonel Griswold. I’ve got 
two ambulances and an escort of five men for each. I 
was to offer you any help you required, sir, and to put 
the ambulances under your order if any of your people 
wished to travel south. The Colonel could not come. He 
sends his compliments and hopes you are quite well. 
He thinks it would be much safer for you to travel south 
across the Nations under military escort. He hopes the 
young lady will occupy one ambulance for her own in case 
you sell out and start south, sir.” 

‘All right, sergeant,” replied McMasters; ‘that’s very 
fine of Colonel Griswold. The young lady has sold her 
herd today and will be starting south before long. Where 
are your ambulances and your men?” 

The sergeant grinned, somewhat embarrassed. 

“The ambulances are at the Twin Livery Barn,” said he. 
“T put my mules and horses in there too. I guess my men 
may be scattered.” 

“Stop your drinking,” said Dan McMasters. “‘ You may 
be needed tonight. Go get your men together. Be at the 
Silver Moon half an hour from now.” 

“Very good, sir,’’ said the man, and saluted. He cast a 
longing eye through windows as he passed down the street. 

Near the door of the Silver Moon Dance Hall a man 
pushed by them, anxious; Nabours, looking around him, 
not hurrying to the bar. 

“Dan!” he exclaimed as he caught sight of McMasters. 
His genuine agitation, his naive disregard of all the past, 
bridged any gap remaining between them. “Look here! 
Hell’s to pay!” 

“What’s up?” asked McMasters, startled by the look on 
his face. ‘‘ Anything gone wrong with—her?”’ 

“Yes! Miss Taisie’s trunk is gone; it’s been stole out 
of the cart right in front of the door. All her scrip was in 
it—you know what.” 

A sudden flush came to Dan McMasters’ face. 

“You are rather a fine foreman, aren’t you, Jim?” 
said he. “‘Was that the best you could use that girl?”’ 

“Call me anything you like. I’m a damned old fool. 
I’ve quit her hire. I gave her the money and quit her hire 
right here.” 

“Don’t you know that Sim Rudabaugh and some of his 
gang are in town right now? They’ve beat us, after all; 
they’ve got the scrip, even if they couldn’t stop the herd. 
Rudabaugh can get his lands now in spite of you and me. 
He’ll own all the state of Texas, west of the Double Moun- 
tain Fork. He’ll get what Miss Lockhart’s father left her, 
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her fortune in lands. We have been making money for 
him, not her! You let that thing happen right now, when 
I have almost got my hand on his collar!’’ He spoke with 
greater bitterness than any man had ever known of him. 
At length the indomitable side of his nature took sway 
again. ‘But we’ll comb out the town first. Go get 
McCoyne.” 

They did get McCoyne, and solicited his aid in such 
general search for the missing treasure chest as they hur- 
riedly could contrive. It was all hopeless. No one had 
seen two men carrying a trunk. The cart was precisely 


She Turned. That Same Rider Now Was 
Entering Her Gate 


where it had been left. No vehicle had left town, no 
train. The Del Sol treasure trunk simply had disappeared. 

The allies, discomfited, met at last in the open street, 
Hickok having joined them by this time, and having heard 
the story. 

“Hark!” said the latter, raising a hand. 

His keen ears had caught the sound which presently 
became obvious to them all—the pounding of hoofs, yell- 
ing of riders in concert. Sweeping over the prairies at 
top speed, the herdsmen of Del Sol were coming in to have 
their share in the Fourth of July celebration. But as they 
stood looking to the north there came the sound of a heavy 
rifle shot, close at hand. A red streak came from the win- 
dow near the kitchen of the Cottage. Two men came 
running. On general principles Hickok halted them. 

“What was that shot?’”’ he demanded. 

“That?’’ panted one of the runners. “‘That old negro 
woman. She got scared and shot through the window.” 

But by now Hickok thought he had recognized the 
speaker as one of the men he had seen talking with Ruda- 
baugh earlier in the day. The two fugitives turned into 
the door of the Silver Moon Dance Hall just before the 
Del Sol riders swept up and cast down their bridle reins. 
All the overflow population of Abilene seemed to be packed 
into or on one side or other of the door of the Silver Moon. 
Hickok, Nabours, McMasters pushed in through the 
crowd, hard after the Del Sol men, ragged, wild, troubled 
with no false modesty as to their own place in the world. 
They pushed on up to the bar, Len Hersey leading them. 

“Come on, men!” called the high voice of that lusty 
youth. ‘I got enough dinero for one little time, and I’m 
going to have more. Set ’em up, mister, and do it quick. 
You come in here, Sanchez—come on, Sinker!” 


Then pushed forward from am 
of a boy, ragged, unshorn, hig h 
lower extremities pushed through 
gings a world too large for him, 
appearance at a public bar, part, 
calling. At his shoulder was 
man, old, grizzled, imperturbab 
ican on the Del Sol herd. Uns 
under his coat the object wh 
saddle horn. He set down up 
gled, entirely dilapidated g; 
Gallina, whom he had cheris 
And Gallina now repaid him. 
multitude and bade defiance 
lusty crow. A peal of laugh 
Again the voice of Len Hersey 

“This here rooster can lick 
Kansas, five hundred a ba’ 
horse can outrun ary outfit in th 
five hundred a race. I can wh 
room myself. We’re just from 
woolly. Our steers has longer h 
Sol has came to town!” 

The not ill-natured rioters ¢ 
fellows, accosting him partly ii 
The Del Sol orator leaned agai 

“Come on, men!” said He 
“Here goes all the money 
Say, mister, is our credit g 

“There ain’t no man’s credi 
runs out,” replied the barmat 
off my bar. Go ask your own 
she hasn’t paid off her men e: 

A sort of squealing yell are 
boy Cinquo had wheeled like a 
hand. His sweeping blow st 
top of the head and dropped } 

“You can’t say her name in 
“That’s no way to treat us f 
any of you-all looking for tr 
here!” 

“That’s what you can!” ¢ 
elbows. The men of Del Sol e¢ 
a drink, Sinker—we’ll owe it 
got no money.” 

The boy reached out his hai 
ing, toward the bottle which | 
drink at a bar. Well, he had t 

“You hear me!”’ again calle 
kid gits his drink free right no} 
our boss.” 

But a tall figure pushed thro 
to Hersey. 

“Look here, my friend,” s 
know who you are and it’s all 
much noise. Just keep quie 
any drink—it wouldn’t do y 

He reached out and took th 
tavos had filled for himself. 
could have done so much as t 
did not come into question. 
appeared at his side. 

“Shut your mouth, Len,” said 
liable to fill you full of holes. You 
got to trail the bulk of the herd 
Smoky Hill and Junction City. ‘ 
then keep your hand off the liquo 
work.” ; 

No one seemed to pay any attel 
of the barkeeper, who lay on the! 
sort of hush in the maudlin manif 
closely packed assemblage at thes 
figure of Wild Bill, whose reputat 
the borderlands. 

It was in this hush, at this dead 
a sudden flash and roar from theb 
Dan MecMasters, turning to look ¢ 
man, felt a sudden flick at the col 
on the shelf beyond crashed to bi 
rear of the hall went out under th 

McMasters wheeled, both weap! 
over the surging mass of men and 
second later than the future mars 
not turned. The tall figure of Hi 
flash to his full height. His arm! 
line of flame. At the rear of the r0 
had been shot squarely through 
passing just above the heads of the 

What happened then no man k 
rush towards the door. Women! 
escape by the windows. A score ¢ 
man knew where stood his enemy 

Midway of the mad rush in the 
men came crouching, crowding, | 
hand. They endeavored to keep t 
recognized as a source of dangé 
pushed away from them, left them 

(Continued on P! 
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with perfect assurance of its enjoyment 


Adding special timeliness to the economy of purchas- 
ing a whole Premium Ham is the fact that it is the 
| one meat which may be variedly served, either hot 
| or cold, with perfect assurance of its enjoyment. 


wift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 
| 


A whole Premium Ham 
has many uses 


If you prefer, have the dealer cut up 
your Premium Ham. You will have 
the butt end to bake, the shank end to 
boil with vegetables, and several thick 
juicy slices from the center—so easy to 
fry or broil for there is no need to par- 
boil them first. Keep what you do not 
cook at once in the Premium parch- 
ment wrapper. 


wifts > 
ok for this blue identification > | 
fag when you buy a whole 


hamor when you buy a slice 


Swift & Company 
Waocd. 
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She stood poised a moment beside Hal’s 
ponderous bulk. Then she was framed in 
the doorway. With her red hair glowing 
and that long willowy effect of light chiffons, 
she looked seductive enough to turn any 
man’s head. Hal lingered. Probably 
thought himself a most gallant and killing 
creature, standing there bareheaded on the 
steps of an old crumbly palazzo flirting 
with a countess. 

“Pity that her mother-in-law happens 
to be at the Grand Hotel in Rome,” Mr. 
Gale slowly observed. 

Hal had never before looked at another 
woman. He had never before—it turned 
her fierce and wild. 

“Why do you do this to me? How do 
you know all these things?” 

“T know a great many things.”’ There 
was an ominous inflection to Mr. Gale’s 
voice. 

From the shadows where their gondola 
gently rocked, she stared across at those 
two figures outlined now in the great door- 
way. Why had Gale brought her here to 
suffer? Mechanically her mind worked, 
fitting, piecing significant bits together. 
Hadn’t Gale sought Hal’s acquaintance in 
the bar of the Hotel Danieli? Hadn’t Gale 
asked to be introduced to the contessa? 
Yes, and Gale had led Hal on, she remem- 
bered; had encouraged his boasting; had 
adroitly questioned and pried. It wasn’t 
hard these days to lead Hal on. And then 
tonight 

She had it! An American with the tech- 
nie of a lawyer, a man familiar with the 
Fabbia affairs. Clear enough. If the Mar- 
chesa Fabbia wished to investigate the 
private life of an undesirable daughter-in- 
law she would never go to an Italian. Con- 
temptible! 

“You were sent here,” she attacked him. 
“You were sent here to spy on her. You 
found her playing around with us. You 
sized us up. And then Hal showed you the 
necklace. You knew it wasn’t for sale. So 
you think you’ve got something on her— 
on us.’ 

This Gale man had gone about things in 
a beastly way. After all, life was hard on 
women. 

“T told you that you were clever.” Mr. 
Gale, unmoved, stared at the stub of his 
cigar, then turned to gaze across the shim- 
mery water at the prolonged adieus of the 
two in the doorway. ‘“‘Now, you're going 
to be sensible, Mrs. Brassington-Welsh.” 
His voice was crisp and cold again. “I 
don’t want to get you in trouble, but I 
can’t afford to be interfered with.’”’ No 
breaking through that ruthless will. “So 
what about our working together, you and 
me? If your husband is straight it won’t 
do him any harm 

“He is straight,”’ she gave back at him; 
but in the hollow corridors of her heart the 
words echoed forlornly. 

“All right,’’ Mr. Gale conceded. ‘‘You 
say so. Well then, what about giving him 
a little lesson? He’s infatuated with this 
woman. You want him cured, don’t you? 
Now look here!”’ He bent forward to lay a 
hand on her arm, unimpressed by her swift 
withdrawal. ‘‘You keep quiet about our 
talk tonight and let the sale of the necklace 
go through. We’ll prove to your husband 
that he’s been used—d’you understand ?— 
used by this woman. No fuss, no scandal. 
We don’t want that any more than you 
do. What about it?” 

In the dimly lit picture across the canal 
she saw Hal bend at last to kiss the con- 
tessa’s hand. Intolerable, the thought of 
his droopy mustache touching that long 
tapering hand, his eyes growing more 
bloodshot, his face redder. And this might 
goon 

Her lips were dry under the rouge. 

“T’ve always played square with Hal, 
Mr. Gale. 

Had she? There were times when for 
his own good she had lied. 

“Better listen to me,”’ the little man said 
bluntly. It sounded like a threat. 

Hal turned, was peering over the star- 
flecked water; perhaps wondering where 
ro and Gale were. Rather late to wonder 
that. 

The contessa had melted into the chill 
old hall, the massive iron doors closed. She 
felt desperate. 

“T must think it over.” 

The Fabbia gondola, a slender, elegant 
silhouette, was moving off, Hal lounging 
in it. 
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“Avanti!” Gale ordered, and their gon- 
dola slipped in the track of the other. “T’ll 
give you until tomorrow afternoon. Say 
nothing until then.” His manner was 
brusque. 

Hal needed a lesson. Besides, he wouldn’t 
believe her if she told him. He would fly 
into one of his dreadful tempers. Her spirit 
felt crushed as by hands of steel. 

“‘T’ll have to think it over,” she faltered. 
He took it as a promise. 

They stole up to the Fabbia gondola and 
Hat didn’t even see them. He was leaning 
back, off his guard. All the boom and 
bluster, even to his full rich color, had 
ebbed, leaving him dark and empty. In 
repose his face sagged. He looked heavy 
and old. 

“Hal!” 
to call. 

Pitiful the way he pulled himself to- 
ar forcing the old hearty note: 

halloo—halloo! Where did you 
come pale: ty 

“We've been cruising around,” Gale 
quietly answered. 

Hal sat up straighter; his hand swept 
out in a large circular gesture. 

“Nothing like it in the world,” he rum- 
bled. ‘‘Nothing likeit. My friend, Count 
Brunelli—ever meet him?—was telling me 
the other day ” His voice went on 
filling the niet with the noise of boasting. 

A vast mournful sense of loss held her 
still, her small arts and graces fallen from 
her like useless ornaments. Song came over 
the water. The Quays lay creamy and 
white, the domes seemed to have dwindled 
in the night. The Lido, like an unclasped 
necklace in a dark velvet box, gleamed 
distantly. 

She closed her eyes. Ah, if she were only 
younger! . 


HE Lido. Sun and the bathing hour, 

And Mrs. Brassington-Welsh, who had 
come here after a sleepless night to do the 
decent thing. A debatable problem, the 
decent thing. Depended on how you looked 
at it. She looked at it with the bitter green 
eyes of one who has wandered through 
perilous years, harried and hounded. There 
was the trapper and the trapped. Gale was 
the trapper. After all, she hadn’t promised 
him anything definite, and it was a mean 
game he wanted her to play. 

There were other cleaner games she had 
thought of during the endless night. She 
meant to try one and then another. If the 
first didn’t succeed, well, she would turn— 
not to Gale, nor even to Hal. But surely a 
cautious warning would drive the contessa 
away, and Hal would have his lesson just 
the same. Yet she had not spoken. The 
words would not come. 

Nothing but malice had made the con- 
tessa so friendly this morning; the malice 
of knowing herself daring and beautiful 
after her bath as she rested on a couch 
under the gay awning of her cabin. Flaunt- 
ing herself there in her flowered rose-silk 
pajamas, high-heeled satin slippers on her 
stockingless feet, a rose ribbon binding her 
red hair. Outrageous the way these women 
got themselves up after their baths. 

Hard to be fair; hard to be generous. 
She sat on a pliable folding chair, a sullen 
little woman in inappropriate clothes, wish- 
ing she hadn’t come, wishing that at least 
she had worn a veil to hide the patchy 
flush of her cheeks, the sallow markings 
under her eyes. Among all the bright mov- 
ing colors, sleek fashion disporting itself 
against an intense blue of sea and sky, an 
intense gold of sand, she felt herself rusty 
in black; not even a parasol. 

““Why do you dislike me, carina?” 

The contessa languidly turned to lean on 
an elbow. She was like a piece of vivid silk 
in which lurked the slender point of a needle, 
ready to prick. 

“T don’t dislike you.”’ No, she hated her. 

The contessa laughed. 

“Ah, but you do, Che peccato! I find you 
so interesting. You look as if you had— 
lived.” 

Let her laugh and mock. A word and the 
fun would be on the other side. Would 
it? You never knew with a woman like 
that. Give her no satisfaction. 

“T have no illusions, if that’s what you 
mean.” 

The contessa laughed again, sinking back 
among her cushions, the flowered rose silk 
of her pajamas undulating as she shifted 
her slim body. 


She leaned out of the gondola 


“How delightful to have no illusions! It 
lightens one’s luggage so.”’ And she dipped 
into her platinum cigarette case with its 
coronet of diamonds. Her thin scarlet lips 
daintily took hold of a Russian cigarette. 
“TI beg your pardon. Do have one. A 
friend of mine keeps me supplied.” 

“No, thank you.’ 

Her formal manner, she knew, ill ac- 
corded with hot cheeks, a shiny nose and 
hating eyes. What was she waiting for? 
She hadn’t come here to be made a fool of, 
to expose herself in this pitiless morning 
light to the amused inspection of an enemy. 
But the fight was not in the open, and there 
was always the chance that the single blow 
she had to deal would not put to flight this 
insolent, audacious woman. Then what 

The contessa, cool and flower-skinned, 
blew little pale rings of smoke into the 
bright air and gossiped between puffs as if 
for the rest of her life she had nothing to 
do but to lie there consuming Russian cig- 
arettes and demolishing reputations. 

You couldn’t listen to her without a 
sense of helplessness, as exquisitely she 
punctured the complacent surface of the 
people scattered over the beach, penetrat- 
ing to their intimate envies, their greeds, 
their loves. 

Dancers, duchesses, wealthy Americans, 
young girls, attached and unattached men— 
she knew them all enough to draw a single 
drop of acid poison from each. 

This couldn’t go on. Either say what she 
had come to say or —— 

But the contessa, having finished with 
cigarette and scandal, raised herself on an 
elbow and sweetly—too sweetly—inquired, 
“Where is the major? I shall have to scold 
him for not turning up.’’ 

Careful now! No time or place to lose 
her temper. Surely the hard years had 
taught her control, had taught that wide red 
mouth its gallant ways. Mrs. Brassington- 
Welsh, the greenish gold of her hair lit by 
a stray shaft of sun, brushing aside as if of 
no importance the sting of an insect, an- 
swered, “‘I believe he went out with Mr. 
Gale.” 

“Where have they gone?”” The con- 
tessa’s voice had lost its sweetish quality. 

It would have been delicious to refuse 
satisfaction, but the truth, now she thought 
of it, might prove even more disquieting. 

“Oh, I thought you knew! 
wanted an expert to see the necklace. He 
happened to hear of an American stopping 
at the same hotel. So he and Hal —— 

But the contessa, with a surprising en- 
ergy, had swung about on her couch and 
sat on the edge, her eyes the purple of storm 
clouds, her face very white against the 
glittering red of her hair and the deep- 
flowered rose of her costume. 

“Why didn’t he consult me? I distinctly 
told him not to show the necklace to any- 
one—not to anyone except the purchaser.” 

Speaking of tempers! If Hal could see 
his lovely lady now! 

‘My husband isn’t your servant, ma- 
dame.” 

Suddenly passion filled her, straining to 
break out. What right had any woman to 
use this tone about Hal? The contessa’s 
thin scarlet lips made a straight cruel line 
not pleasant to see. 

“Your husband,” she said, lowering her 
voice as a gay group drifted to the adjoin- 
ing cabin—‘‘your husband is a stupid, 
bungling idiot. I should have known better 
than to have anything to do with a man of 
his type. 

“What about his having anything to do 
with you?”’ 

There was a rushing in her head, in her 
ears. Well, they had come to it! They had 
come to it! The air quivered with a thou- 
sand reflections as of blades whirling. 
Stretches of sand, and glare of blue and hot 
red hair between her and the sea. 

‘‘Hal-loo! Thought we’d find you here!” 

Hal suddenly blazed upon them like a 
red-and-white electric sign. In the splendor 
of his white flannels and a complexion that 
had nothing to do with the sun, he twinkled 
a moment, comfortably unaware that any- 
thing in this jolly old world could go wrong. 
Whiskies at Florian’s, of course. 

With a swift suspicious glance at Gale, 
who, in loose homespun, hovered in the 
background, wiping his forehead with a 
silk handkerchief, the contessa rose from 
her couch and looked around as if hunting 
for a bell that would summon a footman 
to conduct them all from her house. 


Mr. Gale. 
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lower it again with a movement of impa- 
tience. Her foot had gone to sleep. The 
ribs of her corsets pressed into her side. 

“Please, I want to be alone.’”’ She would 
never dare tell him—never. 

He sat himself down beside her with a 
stiff, unaccustomed arrangement of legs. 

“Young lady, I’m going to give you a 
bit of advice.”” Deliberately he paused to 
weigh and sift sand, letting it ooze between 
his short bony fingers as from an hourglass. 
“Want to hear it?” He meant to be 
friendly. 


She didn’t answer. What was the use? 


“Here it is, anyway,” he said: ‘‘Go 
home!” : 
Home! Oh, that was funny—funnier 


than he realized: Her little laugh told him 
as much. 

“Home? Where is that, Mr. Gale?” 

“‘Well, America is a mighty good place 
for Americans.” 

He took out his silk handkerchief, incon- 
gruously bright against his homespun suit, 
mopped his face. 

Home! The little wooden house in 
Stamford! Her poor mother to whom she 
hadn’t even sent her monthly letter, with 
its bright monthly lies. Home! Her old 
dream of Brassington Hall forever dispelled. 
Home! Hotel bedrooms, boats, trains 

“See here,’’ he summoned her back. She 
watched his small, stiff figure as he bent to 
scoop up more sand. “It isn’t right for a 
girl like you to be mixed up in ” And 
there he stopped with a queer snapping to 
of his lips. 

Amusing, the men who had said about 
that same thing to her. Rather late for a 
girl like her to avoid being mixed up in more 
unsavory affairs than Mr. Gale ever could 
guess. Wearily she shifted her position; 
the numbed nerves of her foot tingled. 

Mr. Gale left off playing with sand and 
spoke bluntly: ‘‘I want you to persuade 
your husband to give back that necklace by 
tomorrow morning to the countess. And’’— 
he leaned forward with a sudden tenseness 
of body—‘‘the quicker you leave Venice the 
better for you. 

She wasn’t surprised. He had only fol- 
lowed her own train of thought; but he had 
caught up with her too late. 
that she had been about to betray his con- 
fidence that very morning; if he knew that, 
failing in her first move, she had undertaken 
a far more serious one on her own responsi- 
bility, what would he say? 

“Why do you tell me this now?” 

She looked at him steadily. There was 
an expression on his small, tight face that 
was new to her. After all, even such a man 
had his human moments. 

Why do I tell you?”” He seemed to be 
asking it of himself before abruptly admit- 
ting, ” ‘I’m sure I don’t know.”’ 

“Well, Hal won’t back out.” 

For no definite reason she sounded a 
note of defiance. 

“Sure of that?” 

Mr. Gale shot it at her as if she were on 
a witness stand. And whatever was left 
in him of human flowering dwindled to a 
very thin bloom. She nodded. Had she 
spoken then she would have said too 
much—things that were not for him to hear, 
things that lay between herself and Hal. 

He gave a little grunt and sat frowning 
down at the sand as if his thoughts were 
neither kind nor pleasant. 

She felt suddenly not only that she had 
lost him, but that she feared him more than 
ever. The fierce glare of noonday burned 
in her eyes. Her black voile clung wilting 
to neck and arms. 


“Mr. Gale, you don’t trust Hal.’”’ Stupid 


of her to challenge him this way. 

With an awkward lift of his small, stiff 
body, he scrambled to his feet. There 
was—his manner clearly expressed—no 
more to be said. She rose slowly after him, 
shaking the sand from her skirt. Glad now 
she hadn’t told him about the telegram. 

“What are you going todo?”’ She asked 
it more as an adversary than as a fellow 
conspirator. 

He looked away as if for once he didn’t 
choose to meet her eye. 

“T told your husband I had cabled for 
the money and that it should arrive some- 
time tomorrow.” 

She drew a step nearer. 

“So you’re going through with it?” 

His turn to nod. But as, with a shrug 
and a gesture that he might take as he 
pleased, she started off across the blinding 
beach, he overtook her. 

“One more bit of advice, Mrs. Brass- 
ington-Welsh. His voice was_ stern. 


If he knew. 


THE SATURDAY 


“You're going through with it too—now. 
You remarked a moment ago that I didn’t 
trust your husband. I shall trust him still 
less if you or he interfere with my plans. 
And I shall know—I shall know.” 

If he knew anything he should have 
known her better than to threaten. Afraid 
of him? She who had faced other and more 
dangerous men when there was cause for 
fear? 

“‘Why should I interfere, Mr. Gale?” 

She thought of her telegram, and her 
smile was a little red shield hiding her se- 
cret. 

So they walked on in silence. Wasn’t 
that—yes, it was Hal tramping toward 
them. If only he was in the right mood; 
if only he would come to her again—her 
Hal, her own Hal—she would tell him ev- 
erything. He wouldn’t go back on her. He 
couldn’t! 

He wasn’t in the right mood. He had a 
grievance. The hunch of his shoulders, the 
droop of his head, even his mustache pro- 
claimed it. Mr. Gale watched his: heavy 
approach. 

“‘I think your husband wants to talk to 
you alone,’ he murmured, and lifting his 
hat strolled off. 

Hal stood scowling down at her. The 
reflected glare of yellow sand showed up the 
puffiness under his eyes, the gray about his 
temples. 

“T wish you wouldn’t meddle in my af- 
fairs,”’ he said at last savagely. ‘‘I’ve had 
the devil of a time with the countess.”’ 

Her heart closed against him. 

“You look it.’”’ And she turned from 
him to walk on. He stalked after her, 
hands jammed in his pockets, 

“Here I had everythin’ going—no trou- 
ble, no questions—and you come along 
and blab a lot of things that were none of 
your business.” 

She plodded on without a word. 

“Nita!’’ His voice was fretful. 

Sun and sand, sand and sun. The row 
of cabins looming up in a blur of color and 
movement. 

‘Why don’t you answer?” He was 
swelling up for another explosion. ‘‘If it’s 
only for my sake, you might try to be de- 
cent when I’m doing everything iE 

She halted a moment to look at him. 
Yes, he was doing everything—everything 
a man could do. He knew well enough 
what he was doing. He shifted from one 
foot to another under her steady gaze. His 
hand went uncertainly to his mustache. 

“You needn’t glare at me like that. I’ve 
had trouble enough,”’ he muttered. 

“And likely to have more,” she grimly 
predicted. 

But he wasn’t listening to her. 

‘Small thanks to you that I’ve managed 
to hold on,” he grumbled. ‘‘She wanted to 
throw the whole thing over. Got a crazy 
idea in her head that she’s seen Gale some- 
where before, and she don’t like him. She’s 
mad at me, too, about this morning.” 

He waited in vain for this alarming news 
to make an impression. 

““Well?”’ She didn’t sound encouraging. 

“Well,” he returned with a faint round- 
ing out of his importance, “‘I explained 
everything. That expert fellow don’t count. 
Friend of Gale’s. Iswore on my honor that 
Gale was allright. Why, he’s cabled a 

What was the use of talking to him, of 
arguing, of telling him anything? He would 
have to find out, would have to learn his 
lesson. 

“T don’t want to hear any more, Hal.’ 

“But confound it all, Nita 

Wearily she shook her head. 

“T can’t stand this heat. I must get 
back to the Danieli where I can lie down.” 

“But look here, Nita, she’s invited us to 
a party tomorrow night. I promised we ‘d 
go. I do think it’s the least you can do.” 
He tried to bluster. 

“We'll see tomorrow.” Hot, stabbing 
pains in her eyes, in her head. ‘‘Coming?” 
She didn’t care whether he came with her 
or not. 

He hung back a moment. The contessa 
was nowhere in sight. 

“T thought we’d lunch here. But—oh, 
hang it all, I’ll trot along.”” With a rem- 
nant of his swagger, he followed her. 


Iv 


HE stood alone in the large open window 

of the salone on the top floor of the 
Fabbia Palazzo. No one noticed her. Her 
little smile was gallant as a red pennant 
still flying over a foundering ship—a small 
ship that has sailed through pitiless seas. 
Venice stole in through the window; Ven- 
ice of intrigue and carnival, masked foreign 
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faces, and blended with the painted rafters, 
the old gilt and glass of the softly lit room. 

She. never would have come to the con- 
tessa’s party had not Hal jubilantly in- 
formed her at the last moment that Gale’s 
money having arrived he meant to buy the 
necklace that very evening. Why this 
evening? Ever since yesterday’s talk at 
the Lido, Mr. Gale had avoided her. She 
didn’t trust him, and there had been no an- 
swer from Rome to her telegram. 

She should have warned Hal before leavy- 
ing the hotel. No matter how deeply he 
had wounded her, she should have warned 
him against Gale. Her fears, obscure, in- 
tangible, increased with every moment she 
stood by the window and watched him 
strut among the contessa’s guests, adver- 
tising himself as host. The necklace in its 
oblong faded red box was actually in his 
pocket. It seemed as if the jewels must 
blaze through the stuff of his coat and 
magically fly to the slim painted throat of 
a great Fabbia lady on the wall. 

Had Gale arrived? Yes, there he was in 
the hall, talking to another man, unmis- 
takably American. 

Evidently his business could wait until 
later in the evening when the hostess could 
better be spared; and rotten business it was, 
however you looked at it! 

With her back to him, the contessa stood 
frames in the doorway, Hal ruddily beside 

er. 
for the evening in a few yards of light green 
chiffon and rhinestone shoulder straps de- 
served to be disgraced. 

At sight of them so close together, pas- 
sion tightened her as for a spring. It 
wouldn’t take much—not very: much—to 
turn Nita Brassington-Welsh into a primi- 
tive creature ready to fight for, her sad old 
mate. The taste of salt in her mouth, the 
feel of blood pounding—she must stop this. 
Stop it! 

The evening’s entertainment had begun. 
A young man, all arms and eyes, drew out 
from his violin a weird melody that grated 
on the nerves. Exotic faces, bare shoulders, 
stuffs, jewels, pale shirt fronts gleamed 
from the shadows. She felt caught as if in 
the disquieting atmosphere of an aquarium 
where flowered strange, cruel plants. 

Better not look at them. She leaned out 
of the window. Dark, dreamy water and 
stars like a field of narcissus, cool, fragrant. 
Nothing for her anywhere. How they had 
sunk and sunk! Yet since there was no go- 
ing back ever to youth and security, let 
them at least keep to their own cheap world, 
pick up what seraps they could in the beaten 
track of hotels and cafés, where a swagger, 
a drink and a cigar still imposed; where 
she could still help along with the trained 
curl of her wide red mouth. They were too 
old and coarsened to maneuver in this 
rarefied air of titles and jewels; not up toit. 

A gondola stole softly alongside the 
crumbling stone steps of the palazzo. She 
stared down, leaning far out of the window. 
There was luggage in the gondola, and a tall 
veiled figure that rose and stared up at the 
windows. 

The Marchesa Fabbia, answering in per- 
son the telegram! Her heart ran faster, 
faster, like footsteps of one fleeing in the 
night! Panic fastened upon her. Now they 
were in for it—in for it! She drew back 
from the window, steadying herself, a hand 
on the yellow brocaded curtain. 

A last wailing note floated from the vio- 
lin. A thin patter of applause. People 
drifted from couches and chairs, scattered 
in the hall, in the adjoining dining room. 
Not a moment to lose. She brushed rudely 
past groups, a flushed little woman in black 
crépe de chine, whose eyes and lips were her 
only jewels. Bumped into a woman with a 
great mass of short white hair like a wilting 
chrysanthemum, a woman in a tailor suit, 
with the Legion of Honor, a wicked old 
woman in wig and diamonds. 

She must find Hal. He was not in the 
library, where couples, slim and elegant, 
whispered in painted alcoves. Nor was he 
in the dining room with its colored Venetian 
lusters and mellow old portraits. But there 
was the contessa at the far end near the 
buffet. Ah, and there was Gale and his 
friend standing whispering ina corner. Odd 
that Major Brassington-Welsh should not 


be nore holding forth beside the punch » 


bowl! 


tapestry. 

In the dim light of a lamp, she made him 
out against the rose walls of the small room. 
He sat gloomily hunched over a glass of 
whisky beside him on an inlaid desk, and a 
long cigar, unlighted, clenched between his 
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The vast resources of this business are all devoted to the end that 
every Fisher Body shall be not merely better, but more beautiful. 
Wherever it appears, the symbol—Body by Fisher—designates the 
particular type of body which bears it as one which enjoyed in its con- 
struction both creative and manufacturing advantages without parallel. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
so.” In chivalrous wrath, his chest ex- 
panded, his shoulders squared, his voice 
with the old defiant roar filled the room. 
“She begged me for my own sake to give 
her back the necklace. It was all a plant 
to ruin her, she said. She hasn’t a scrap of 
proof that the old woman asked her to sell 
that necklace. It’s a plant, I tell you!” 
he stormed. ‘‘A plant, and she didn’t 
want to let me in for it, she said. Even 
offered me a compensation. Think I’d take 
acent from her?” His fist crashed down 
on asmalltable. “I tell you, I’m going to 
show Galeup! I’m going through with it! 
I’m going to a 
“Hal, don’t make such a noise.” 
Drearily she ordered herself into action. 
Someone must take care of him. 


“But I tell you, Nita ——” he began 
again. 

“Do keep quiet!”’ 

Surely she wasn’t mistaken! There had 
been a slight sound in the hall. Tiptoe to 


the curtain. Behind her Hal mumbled. 
She stood rigidly listening. The doors of 
the dining room and saléne must be closed, 
for song and voices sounded far away. All 
the clearer the light, furtive footsteps out- 
side. Someone in a hurry. Strange that 
prickly sensation of nerves warning her— 
warning. Draw aside the curtain! Look! 

A short indrawn breath and she was in 
the hall, her fingers gripping the young 
Contessa Fabbia’s wrist. So this was the 
woman Hal believed in—this creature hat- 
ted and cloaked and carrying a small valise! 
Stealing out of the house! Leaving Hal 

“Let me go, you little fool!” A low 
voice, unrecognizable, a lithe body strain- 
ing to get away. 

Try that, would she? Try—try then! 
Twist that wrist until it hurt. 

“You'll see Hal first.’’ 

A little woman in black, her wide mouth 
a streak of red, her green eyes roused. 
Youthful and strong with hating. 

A silent moment of struggle. Then they 
were in the room, the heavy curtain 
dropped behind them. Hal stood stupidly 
gaping. 

“Will you let me go?” the contessa still 
whispered, glancing over her shoulder. 

No, she wouldn’t; not yet. 

“You see, Hal! You see what she is!” 

“‘T don’t understand.” 

Hal could hardly speak. He stood star- 
ing at the valise. The contessa with a 
violent movement tried to break away. 

“No, you don’t! Hal, get by the door! 
Now, you’d better tell us what we’re in for.” 

They were in for something very serious; 
instinct sent that message swiftly through 
her veins. She was gathered to meet it, 
every sense sharpened, alert. 

“In for? Jail, thanks to your bungling!”’ 
The contessa fairly spat it out. 

Jail! You always got caught in the 
end—in the end. Jail! Her nightmare of 
all these years. The touch of this woman 
sickened her. She loosened her grasp, and 
heard herself as from a distance, “But 
surely the marchesa won’t a 

““My mother-in-law!” 

With a low, ugly laugh, the contessa 
pulled free and made for Hal, who stood 
motionless, his back to the curtain. He 
stood, his face blotched and ghastly, his 
eyes staring. 

“Give me my necklace and let me go!” 

But Hal didn’t move. His bulk blocked 
the doorway. 

Ti Why? ” 

His voice came choked from somewhere 
deep in his throat. The contessa laid a 
hand on his arm. He trembled, clenching, 
unclenching his big hands. 

“Do you know who your Mr. Gale is?” 
She spoke swiftly. “‘I thought I’d seen him 
somewhere. And tonight when you told 
me—I remembered—years ago in Chicago. 
He’s attorney for Dreser, the jeweler. If 
you won’t give me the necklace, let me go— 
let me go.”” She was pleading now, trying 
to edge past him. 

Not so fast. She had Nita Brassington- 
Welsh to reckon with. 

“T still don’t understand.” 

“Pretty innocent, aren’t you?”’ Then 
it came like a torrent, muddy, turbulent— 
a rush of words. ‘‘What your husband’s 
got is a copy of the Fabbia necklace. Those 
jewels in it were stolen from Dreser’s. My 
job to get rid of them. Get that? And 
you, you fool, played into Gale’s hands.” 
Under the flame of her hair, her face glared, 
pinched and white. ‘‘I must have been mad 
not to recognize him. I was warned they 

"were watching me. Now, will you let me 
go?’ 
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““My God!” Hal covered his eyes with 
his hands. 

“Steady, old boy!”’ 

His Nita beside him—his Nita! Rally 
her wits. Give up the necklace? Let the 
woman go? Gale would come down on 
Hal. Run themselves? 
guilt! 

She moved closer to Hal, a little in front 
of him. Hold that woman’s eyes with her 
green eyes narrowed. Hold her attention. 

“You can’t get out. There’s a better 
way ” 

A better way—a better way. Her brain 
worked swiftly, darting in and out, hurling 
itself against prison walls, recoiling to seek 
another way. Her hand crept softly up to 
Hal’s coat, her fingers nimble as thieves. 
Which pocket? She hadit from him! The 
feel of the old velvet box turned her faint, 
only for a moment. 

“Take off that hat and coat,’’ she ordered 
the contessa. ‘‘Hide your valise behind a 
chair—anywhere. I’ll have to save you to 
save ourselves.” 

The contessa stared at her, stared at Hal, 
who still blocked the doorway. Mechan- 
ically her hand went to her throat, unclasp- 
ing her fur collar. The delicate features 
seemed to have shrunk. Her lips were a 
thin scarlet line. 

“‘What are you going to do?” 

At the coarsened note of that voice, Hal’s 
hands dropped to his sides. He watched 
her throw off her velvet toque, stoop to 
thrust her valise out of sight. 

‘Serves me right for having anything to 
do with you.” She eyed him viciously. 
“You cheap adventurer, you! Your wife 
has more brains in her little finger than you 
in all your clumsy body.” 

Quick, while they weren’t watching, slip 
out the necklace. Drop the box on the 
floor. Shove it with her foot under that 
small bookease. The jewels lay cold, hid- 
den, on her breast. 

The contessa swept again toward the 
door. 

“At least allow me to go back to my 
guests.”’ 

Her resigned air didn’t deceive. She 
meant to sneak out. Halfway across the 
room she stopped, her long willowy body in 
green chiffon swaying backward as if some- 
one had pushed her. 

The tapestry curtain was drawn aside. 
A tall, a terrifying old lady in a black satin 
evening gown stood peering into the room, 
a tortoise-shell lorgnette raised to her fierce 
old eyes. And it was as if all the Fabbias 
had descended from their frames and were 
gathered around her, haughtily staring. 

“What does this mean, Olga?’”’ Her 
English was chilly and perfect. “I re- 
ceived a most extraordinary telegram.” 

You could see the contessa bracing her- 
self to answer. Let her explain if she could! 
If Hal would only pull himself together! 

“Hal dear, buck up.” Her whisper 
reached him. 

There was a God Who wouldn’t let poor 
old Hal—there was a God Who cared! She 
had forgotten 

She felt Hal straighten under her touch. 
After all, the blood of the Brassingtons 

She knew now what she must risk. It 
came to her with the flash of inspiration. 
One chance—one only. It mustn’t fail. 

Nita Moffett, of Stamford, young as all 
gallant things—a Nita who comes forth 


A confession of 
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from the secret places of her faith; a Nita, 
shy, brave, her wide red mouth lifting her 
face into radiance. And there was a pause 
between the Marchesa Fabbia and her 
daughter-in-law, because of this shy, this 
brave little greenish-gold woman in black. 

“Madame, I sent that telegram. Please 
let me tell you ” Not afraid of lor- 
gnettes, or of the fierce old eyes behind them. 
““Please ——”’ No matter the powder and 
rouge of Mrs. Brassington-Welsh. So she 
had smiled long ago. 

The Marchesa Fabbia looked at her. 

“Madame, my husband, Major Brass- 
ington-Welsh.”’ She thought of Brassington 
Hall, and her head lifted higher. 

The Marchesa Fabbia looked at Hal, and 
grimly she sat herself down in the nearest 
chair. 

“What have you to tell me, Madame— 
Brassington-Welsh?’”’ 

She met the eagle glare of that proud old 
face with its aquiline nose. Not only Hal 
but the Fabbias to save from shame. 

“Your daughter-in-law did try to sell 
your necklace.”’ Look at the contessa now, 
backed against the rose wall. Afraid, was 
she? Well, there was more to come. ‘But 
you see’’—and confidingly she met the 
Fabbia eyes—‘“‘I didn’t think you’d want 
her to. So Hy 

Doors opening. Voices in the hall. The 
concert was over, and any moment 
Gale 

Smile at Hal as she slipped behind the 
marchesa’s chair. Her breath came short 
and swift. 

“And so—here it is!” 

With a deft gesture, she clasped the 
necklace around the old lady’s neck. In 
the soft light of the room, diamonds and 
rubies glittered with a subdued luster as if 
tamed by that proud neck of oldivory. The 
carved gold of the setting took on shadows, 
took to itself an illusion of ancient times. 
Who would dare dispute its right to be 
there? 

In the doorway appeared Mr. Gale. You 
could see behind him in the hall the other 
man, waiting. 

“Ah, major, I’ve been looking for you 
everywhere.” Gale’s eye was fixed on Hal. 

Only a second to risk her last stake. She 
leaned to whisper to the grim, motionless 
old lady, ‘“‘Please—oh, please, whatever 
happens, don’t take off your necklace!” 

The marchesa gave no sign of having 
heard. Disdainful, erect, she sat there, her 
lorgnette lifted for a chilly inspection of the 
intruder. 

Hal didn’t move, didn’t speak. He would 
spoil it all. She must act quickly. Her 
little smile carried her forward. 

“Do come in, Mr. Gale. I’m afraid Hal 
has a great disappointment for you, haven’t 
you, Hal?” 

Give him no time to answer. Mr. Gale’s 
shrewd eyes had traveled. He stopped 
short, his gaze riveted on the stately figure 
in the chair. Mrs. Brassington-Welsh, 
bright and gracious, doing the honors. 

“You know the Marchesa Fabbia, of 
course, since you're representing her inter- 
ests here?” 

“Representing my interests? What non- 
sense! I never saw this person before. 
Who is he?” The marchesa’s voice inter- 
rupted, thin, imperious. 

The contessa turned as if she understood. 

Act up, Nita, as never in your life before! 
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Fours 
2 Passenger Roadster $ 865 
5 Passenger Touring - 885 


3 Passenger Coupe - 1175 
5 Passenger Sedan - 1395 
5 Passenger Touring 
Sedan - - - - - 1325 
Sport Roadster - - 1025 
Sixes 


2 Passenger Roadster $1175 
5 Passenger Touring- 1195 
5 Passenger Touring 


Sedan - - - - - 1935 
5 Passenger Sedan - 1985 
4 Passenger Coupe - 1895 
7 Passenger Touring- 1435 
7 Passenger Sedan - 2195 
Sport Roadster - - 1625 
Sport Touring - - - 1675 


Prices f.o. b. Buick facto- 
ries: government tax to\be 
added. Ask about the 
G.M. A.C. Purchase Plan, 
which provides for 
Deferred Payments 
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Analysis of the circumstances of the 
thousands upon thousands of individual 
Buick owners reveals a large percentage 
who have the means to purchase much 
more expensive cars. 


These owners have chosen Buick because 
Buick has demonstrated to them, that 
it provides a degree of comfort, a beauty, 
a power, a perfection of performance, 
and a dependability so satisfying that 
it is not at all necessary to seek further. 
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BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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Truscon Service 


When you need a commercial or 
industrial building, the coupon below, 
a letter, or a phone call to any of our 
offices will bring you directly the valu- 
able Truscon Service. Our experience 
in the use of Truscon products in 50,000 
structures is available to you. No mat- 
ter what your needs, we can help you. 

Truscon Standard Buildings have 
supplied over 10,000,000 sq. ft. floor 
area for factories, warehouses, foun- 
dries, railroads, oil buildings, etc. 
Permanent and fireproof, with brick, 
concrete or steel sidewalls, and steel 
doors and windows. 

Truscon Service shows you how to 
get the building to fit your exact require- 
ments from standard factory-made 
units. Truscon Service, if desired, erects 
the building. One order, one overhead, 
one profit. Write today—no obligation. 


Typical Truscon Standard Buildings 
Heights 8’-1” to 21’-5”, 


Any arrangement of doors and windows. 


TYPE 2 (2 Bays) with Lantern 
Widths: 40’-48’-50’-56’-60’ 


TYPE 3 (3 Bays 


s) 
Widths: 56’-60’-64’-68’-72’-76’-80’-84’- 88’-90’- 96’- 
98’-100’-106’-108’-116’ 
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TYPE 4 (4 Bays) with Lantern 
Widths: 80’-100’-112’ (4 Bays of 20’-25’-28’) 
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TYPE 3M (Monitor) 
Widths: 60’-64’-68’-72’-76’-80’- 84’- 88’-90’- 96’-98’- 
100’-106’-108’-116’ 
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SAWTOOTH TYPE 
Widths: Any multiple of 28’ 


JSCON 


| ge COPPER STEEL 
BE STANDARD BUILDINGS. 


TRUSCON STEEL (COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN 


OHIO -- U.S.A. 
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For address see "phone books of principal cities. 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont.ExportDiv.:New York. 


Without obligation, send useful building book 
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| PAWNBROKER came within an ace 

of financing the discovery of America. 
| Queen Isabella offered to pledge her jewels 
to fit out Columbus. There is a tradition 
that she did so—and also an if. Prescott 
says the great Queen promised to hock her 
jewelry if Ferdinand couldn’t find the 
| money. The King found it. But banking 
support may well have been provided by 
the pawnbroker, who was then, as he had 
been for many centuries past, a lender of 
money to kings and emperors. 

The pawnbroker was pretty certainly the 
world’s first banker, for Levine, his his- 
torian, says that loans secured by pledges of 
personal property have been traced back to 
times before money was in existence. 

Of all the things you probably know 
about Your Uncle, only one is right: He 
will take much better care of your overcoat 
through the summer than you can. For 
nowadays he has fireproof concrete vaults 
for keeping property, and will safeguard it 
from thieves as well as moths, and let you 
use part of your capital investment in an 
overcoat during the summer. His business 
always increases during a crime wave, not 
because he buys stolen goods but because 
thousands of people in cities bring him gar- 
ments, furs and jewelry for safe-keeping. 
Many of his customers living in furnished 
rooms, women as well as men, pledge such 
things Monday morning and take them out 
Saturday night, not so much because they 
need money, as for safety. Very often a 
couple of dollars are borrowed on something 
worth fifty or a hundred dollars, and the 
twenty-five cents interest is really the Hall 
Room Boy’s premium for theft insurance. 


Regular Customers 


No author or artist ever pictures the 
pawnbroker as other than a Hebrew, 
though Egyptian, Assyrian and Phenician 
pawnbrokers were lending money while the 
Hebrews were simple shepherds and farm- 
ers, and their money transactions probably 
confined to borrowing. Had Queen Isabella 
pledged her jewels for the discovery of 
America, the pawnbroker would hardly 
have been a Hebrew—probably an Italian. 
In this country, says Levine, pawnbroking 
has been done for a hundred years by people 
of the nationality that happened to be 
coming in greatest numbers as immi- 
grants—first the English and Scotch, then 
the Irish, then Germans, and last of all 
the Russian and Polish Jews. The latter 
predominate today, but in New England 
and the North Atlantic States there are 
still English, Scotch and Irish pawnbrokers 
running establishments founded by their 
forefathers, and on the Pacific Coast there 
were formerly some Chinese and Japanese 
pawnbrokers. Only the negro seems to be 
absent in this field of finance as a lender— 
he is a constant borrower. 

Then there are the popular assumptions 
that Uncle lends only to people in deepest 
poverty, who drink up what they borrow; 
that he is a receiver of stolen goods, the 
financial backer of thieves; that he charges 
usurious interest, and thrives chiefly in the 
slums. 

Stand awhile behind his counter, watch 
him deal with his customers, and find out 
some of the things about pawnbroking that 
are really so. 

“Tf people pawned their last sticks and 
rags for drink,’’ he reasons, ‘‘they wouldn’t 
redeem them. But 90 to 95 per cent of 
pledges are redeemed. Such customers 
wouldn’t come again, and their business 
would be too small to run into money. As 
for stolen goods, we are regulated by the 
police, work with them, and often help 
catch thieves. Our rates are regulated, too, 
and reasonable. You'll find pawnshops in 
the poorer sections of our cities, but you 
mustn’t think our customers are poor, -be- 
cause such neighborhoods are now popu- 
lated chiefly by people of foreign birth who 
use jewelry as their savings bank and capi- 
tal reserve. They may live in tenements, 
and not be well dressed, but will often bor- 
row on diamonds worth many hundreds of 
dollars.” 

The downtown pawnbroking establish- 


ment nowadays is more like a bank than a 
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junk shop, with a bank counter and grille, 
no pledges in sight, and clerks who look and 
greet customers like bank tellers. The fal- 
tering widow and broken derelict are not 
common customers. The first time a stran- 
ger enters a pawnshop he may be ashamed, 
and prepared to haggle, He needs money, 
and thinks his emergency will be turned to 
advantage. But, like everybody else in 
business, the pawnbroker seeks to make 
steady customers and create goodwill. So 
he puts the newcomer at his ease by making 
him feel that he is buying money and pay- 
ing for it, not asking a favor, and that the 
whole thing is as much an everyday busi- 
ness transaction as ordering a lunch or 
buying a couple of collars. Most of his 
customers borrow from him regularly, and 
are greeted by name. 

You will soon see that Your Uncle has 
a wonderful knowledge of merchandise. 
During the recent deflation, commercial 
bankers lost millions of dollars lent on com- 
modities—silk, wool, livestock, cocoa and 
other things which they appraised too high. 
The crash in silk that announced the coming 
storm was started, it is said, by a New 
York banker who read a newspaper esti- 
mate that there was a great deal more raw 
silk in the country than statistics indicated. 
Silk speculators denied this so vigorously 
that his suspicion was aroused. He sat 
down and began to think. If there was a lot 
of silk hidden it must be stored somewhere. 
If it was stored it must be insured. Inter- 
viewing a friend in the insurance business, he 
found him almost excitedly interested in 
that subject, with figures showing so much 
silk hidden away that the banker went back 
to his office and began calling silk loans. 
This precipitated the crash. 

The present-day pawnbroker lends large 
sums on commodities of many kinds. If he 
had silk loans during the boom you may be 
certain that he knew the exact grade and 
worth of the silk itself, and also its auction 
value in a slump. The loan man in almost 
any bank could learn much about such col- 
lateral from him, although he deals in a 
somewhat different kind of commodities. 
For where the commercial bank is more 
likely to lend on raw material, like wool or 
cocoa, the pawnbroker lends chiefly on 
finished merchandise. 


What Your Uncle Must Know 


He may pass upon fifty or a hundred 
thousand pledges yearly—personal prop- 
erty of every kind, clothing, furs, jewelry, 
tools, not only single articles, but the stock 
of a merchant or small manufacturer who 
pledges it for money to carry his business 
through a dull period of the year. A few 
kinds of property are barred—old clothing, 
which may cause infection, and bulky stuff, 
like bedding and furniture. Loans on some 
articles are also prohibited by law, as fire- 
arms in certain states, military equipment 
and other public property. But customers 
are likely to bring him almost anything 
under the sun, if it is portable, and in a few 
minutes he must determine whether it is 
genuine, sound, of what grade, in what 
condition, and set a value upon it. In dia- 
monds alone there are about five hundred 
different shades, and fully a thousand dif- 
ferent degrees of clearness. The pawnbroker 
must know diamonds as well as a jeweler, 
precious metals and jewelry designs like a 
goldsmith, bric-a-brac like a connoisseur, 
and furs, clothes, fabrics and many other 
things. His knowledge may often seem 
intuitive, but there is nothing magical 
about it. He learns by years of experience. 
His customers are often his teachers, trying 
to deceive him. And he must be in constant 
touch with market values. 

Every article offered in pawn really has 
three different values: First, what the bor- 
rower thinks it is worth; second, what the 
pawnbroker is willing to lend on it; third, 
what it will bring at auction. The borrower 
may think his pledge worth what he paid 
for it, or value it at what it will cost to 
replace. His valuation is often important, 
for many pawnbrokers take account of the 
sentimental value in articles like heirlooms, 
and even ask if they have personal associa- 
tions. There are cases where such pledges 
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~The Packard Motor 

Car Company will 
shortly announce a new 
Packard to succeed the 
Packard Twin-Six. The 
new Packard embodies 
advanced principles of 
engineering which 
exert a pronounced ef- 
fect upon performance. 
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The Beard 
Softene 


Mennen's takes the 
misery out of shaving 


Every man who has ever used Men- 
nen’s has been astonished and gratified 
at the fine health of his skin and the 
clearness of his complexion. 

Not only is the skin soft and com- 
fortable immediately after shaving but 
there is none of that sensitiveness and 
itching which used to keep a man’s face 
in a chronic condition of unrest. 

The element in Mennen’s partly re- 
sponsible for this skin health is our 
wonderful Boro-glycerine—a soothing, 
healing emollient which softens and re- 
laxes the tissues and exerts a mild anti- 
septic action. 

Of course, Boro-glycerine is only one 
of many virtues in this perfectly balanced 
shaving cream which has won leadership 
chiefly because it softens the beard won- 
derfully and gives a quick, speedy shave. 

It certainly does soften a beard—and 
without any rubbing in with fingers. It 
softens it so completely and so quickly 
that even a blade you thought was 
through will remove it without so much 
as a twitch. 

And the lather! Thick, moist, creamy 
and firm as whipped cream—and non- 
drying. I’ve used Mennen’s for ten 
years and never once has the lather 
dried on my face. 

Another amazing thing about Men- 
nen’s is that it works as well with cold 
or hard water as with hot or soft. 

It is obtainable in two sizes—a 35- 
cent size for traveling and a s50-cent 
size for home use. 

I honestly believe Mennen’s to be the 
finest Shaving Cream ever made and I 
present it strictly on that basis. Next 
time you pass a drug store, step in and 
buy a tube of Mennen’s. If the first 
few shaves don’t convince you of Men- 
nen superiority, send tube to me and I 
will refund the purchase price. 


° 
bene 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark, NJ. USA. 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
is capable and prosperous. So next time 


; you hear a sermon about our extravagant 


imports of diamonds, used to prove that the 
country is going to the dogs, Just remember 
that all the modest chip engagement rings 
bought on the installment plan by native 
Americans are a trifle compared with the 
big rocks our foreign-born citizens use in 
their particular scheme of banking. 

Your Uncle must be quick at appraising 
human values too. Character study is as 
necessary as his acid bottle and magnifying 
glass. A stranger enters. He may be a 
thief. Nota professional, though. For the 
pawnshop, with its elaborate records and 
police reports, is the last place the wise 
criminal wants to have anything to do 
with. But the amateur and beginner in 
crime often turn up among Uncle’s cus- 
tomers. He has ways of quietly cross- 
examining them without arousing suspicion. 

“Those are my business secrets, you 
understand,” he says. ‘‘But I can tell you 
one to show how it is done. ‘What do you 
value this article at?’ we’ll ask a stranger 
while examining his pledge, and if he really 
owns it he’ll know about what it’s worth. 
If there is any irregularity, nine times in 


| ten his idea of value will be wrong. Then, 
| the article and the customer may not fit 


each other. Some months ago a decent- 
looking young man brought in a piece of 
Plainly, he was unmarried— 


on it, and two weeks later he came in with 
another piece of the same kind. A little 
questioning showed that he had got into 
debt and taken these things from stock in 
the place where he worked. I talked to 
him like a father. He wasn’t a bad boy. 
When he saw where that sort of business 
led, the second article was taken back, and 
later he restored the first, too, after re- 
deeming it by installment payments.” 


Dealers in Pawn Tickets 


“In another case a man and two women 
came in with a cluster of diamonds in a 
fine setting, on which they wanted to bor- 
row eight hundred dollars. I quickly no- 
ticed that the large center stone in the de- 
sign didn’t correspond with the quality of 
the other stones—it had been inserted in 
place of an original. They didn’t want to 
talk about that at all, much less explain 
it. When I suggested lending six hundred 
dollars they were so quick to accept that I 
wanted nothing further to do with them. 
Later, upon my description to a detective, 
this cluster was recovered as stolen prop- 
erty.” 

Honest people often have reasons for 
concealment—or think so. A wife pawning 
jewelry doesn’t want her husband to know 
about the transaction. A husband will 
bring his wife’s jewelry without her knowl- 
edge, or a business man borrow money 
without letting his partner know. In- 
genious stories are invented in such cases. 
Honest people also give assumed names. 
The pawnbroker is keenly interested in the 
ownership of pledges, for if he lends money 
on stolen property or articles that do not 
belong to the people who borrow, they can 
be recovered by the real owners, and he 
loses the money lent on them. Wherever 
there are doubts, loans are quietly refused, 
and where honest customers resort to con- 
cealment or evasion in an honest trans- 
action, he shows them the wisdom of open 
dealing. 

“Most people who borrow on personal 
pledges for the first time want the money 
to pay bills. They feel somewhat humil- 
iated in raising it this way, because the 
pawnbroker -doesn’t yet stand as high in 
public esteem as he ought to. But the 
transaction looks entirely different when 
we suggest that they are doing a praise- 
worthy thing, not something to be ashamed 
of and conceal. For it is certainly better 


| to borrow money on your finery and pay 


your obligations than wear it and let your 
creditors wait.” 

One wily gentleman Your Uncle must 
look out for—the crooked dealer in pawn 
tickets who tries to buy in pledges under 
their auction value. Your Uncle is vigi- 
lant, not that he has anything to lose him- 
self but to protect the borrower, who may 
have been beguiled into selling his property 
below its real worth. A pawn ticket is a 
negotiable instrument. Anybody who 
buys it has every right of the original owner. 
All unredeemed pledges are turned over to 
auctioneers to be sold, as the law—we are 
speaking of New York—does not allow the 
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pawnbroker to sell them over the counter. 
He doesn’t want to, anyway. When pledges 
bring more at auction than the loan and 
accumulated interest, the balance is turned 
over to the borrower. If he has sold his 
pawn ticket to a crooked dealer, however, 
the latter gets the difference in cash, often 
making an unholy profit through the bor- 
rower’s ignorance of values. Or the crooked 
dealer will attend the auction, buy in a 
pledge for less than its value, and then 
bring it direct to a pawnshop and try to 
borrow money on it. 

Of all pledges 90 to 95 per cent are re- 
deemed by the original borrowers, and they 
seldom pledge articles for the full auction 
value. It is the occasional customer who 
wants more money than he originally bor- 
rowed who sells his ticket toa dealer. The 
latter generally wants to examine the pledge 
before he buys the ticket, and will come in 
with the borrower or alone. The pawn- 
broker is under no obligation to show the 
pledge, and may refuse to do so. He can 
protect the borrower by lending him more 
money, building up the loan to a pretty- 
near auction value, making the margin of 
profit so small that the crooked dealer is 
squeezed out. This is not philanthropy, 
but simply good business, making friends 
and customers. 

In New York City the police commend 
the pawnbrokers for square dealing, largely 
because they have cleaned up the dark 
corners of their own business by proposing 
and supporting a city ordinance that facili- 
tates the tracing of stolen property that 
comes to a pawnshop. Under suspicion as 
receivers, they formed an association, went 
to the police commissioner and showed him 
how it was to their advantage to report all 
transactions and work with the police. 
Under this ordinance they can conceal 
practically nothing. 

“The pawnbrokers coéjperate with us 
closely in recovering certain kinds of stolen 
property,”’ said an officer in the Lost Prop- 
erty Bureau. “‘The other day a pawn- 
broker reported lending eighty-five dollars 
on a brooch with a twenty-two-diamond 
cluster, describing it in detail. A day or 
two later we got a report from the police 
in another city to be on the lookout for a 
brooch answering that description, stolen 
property. Investigation showed that it 
was the one wanted. The owner came to 
New York, identified his property, and 
gladly paid the money that had been lent, 
for it was worth twenty times that sum. 
Under the law, after ownership to stolen 
property has been proved, it may be re- 
covered by paying the loan. People who 
find their stolen valuables in pawnshops 
are usually overjoyed, and get them back 
in this way. They are lucky, for if thieves 
disposed of them through underground 
channels they would be more difficult to 
recover. To recover stolen property with- 
out payment, it is necessary for the owner 
to go before the commissioner of licenses, 
serve the pawnbroker with a writ of re- 
plevin, hire an attorney, and incur other 
expenses.”’ 


Suspicious Characters 


Unele himself says: “‘“We do not make 
difficulties if the commissioner of licenses 
summons us and it is proved that an article 
we have lent money on was stolen. We 
surrender it, never disputing the commis- 
sioner’s findings. That is easiest, cheapest 
and most satisfactory for everybody. But 
if anyone tries to cheat us through that 
channel we will spend time and money to 
defend our rights. For instance, a thief 
steals a watch, goes into a barroom, gets 
acquainted with a stranger and persuades 
him to pledge it with the pawnbroker 
around the corner. Then he or somebody 
else complains to the police that his watch 
has been stolen. From our reports the 
police locate the watch, and summon the 
pawnbroker before the commissioner. That 
is the sort of thing we fight, and generally 
some little slip in the transaction enables us 
to show up its crookedness. 

“Two young fellows came in here some 
months ago with a diamond brooch, having 
a loan value of two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. They wanted seventy-five dollars. 
Asked about ownership, they said their 
aunt wanted to raise money to pay doctors’ 
bills. They were held in conversation while 
we telephoned the police, and were offered 
twenty-five dollars in the presence of a de- 
tective who arrived, which they were willing 
to take. Whereupon I said: ‘You’d better 
go back and ask your aunt about it.’ They 
were trailed to the City Hall, where they 
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HUDSON COACH #1525 ‘tire 


Things That Count 


in Moderate Priced Closed Cars 


is a Hudson-Essex invention. It was It brought closed car comfort within reach of all. 
»srovide closed car comforts at little more ; 

fs Be. ed The Coach is durable. More than 40,000 owners are 
; ; proud of it. It has a simple and sturdy beauty. There 
ron high-grade chassis, were too costly for is ample and comfortable carrying space for passengers 
i. So a revolutionary thing was done. and luggage. Body rumbling noises are totally absent. 


| Doors and windows stay tight fitting. 
ynew closed body design that eliminated all 
\ly manufacturing methods was invented. 
ution on a scale unknown in ‘the closed car 
irted, These are the essentials of a moderate priced closed car. 


DTOR CAR COMPANY 
of HUDSON and ESSEX 


The Coach is built for service. On either the Hudson 
or Essex chassis it is ready always for any use. 


eS ESSEX Prices 


| $1425 Touring- - - - - $1045 

j 1475 Mabrioler ity - cles! - 0145 

jee © «Coach 1145 
2095 A PE a 4.79 (sot 


(Freight and Tax Extra 


EX Coach 


ie 4 by Hudson 


A 5 Freight and 
Tax Extra 
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Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
Ea 


All Cushion 
ir wa 


They Are 


Actual photograph of Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread Cushion Tires in the service of The 


Booth Fisheries Co., Chicago Da 


“We have found Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread Cushion Tires 
protect both our truck and our 
goods. They are reliable and 
valuable for our rapid and 
prompt deliveries.” 

—THE,.BOOTH FISHERIES 
COMPANY, Chicago. 


You put real cushion- 
ing under your truck 
and its load when you 
equip with Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread 
Cushion Tires. There 
is cushioning in their 
patented hollow-cen- 
ter design, their in- 
dented sidewall, and 
their All-Weather 
Tread. Their resilience 
lasts to the final mile; 
their tractive power 
makes the most of fuel 
and the best of roads, 
and their wearing 
quality gives high 
mileage atlowtirecost. 


GOOD; YEAR 


The right tire for your hauling is made 
by Goodyear—Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather. Tread, 
and smooth-surfaced Solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 


4 What? Oh, yes, I know it’s too cold, but 
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| T BEG leave, first of all, to remark that 

‘the few conversations hereinafter re- 
corded are but brief and touching examples 
of the many that each day brings forth. I 
cannot recall a single span of twenty-four 
hours that has not produced out of its 
depths an unavoidable and interminable 
conversation—a conversation which is, in 
truth a monologue. 

Monologues there are of every descrip- 
tion, and upon every conceivable topic; 
monologues at street corners and on trol- 
leys, monologues in omnibuses and trains, 
monologues in clubs, hotels, theaters, 
homes, kitchens, everywhere. 

Most of us are victims, daily, of the 
ravages of the monologue habit—a habit 
| which attacks our dearest friends, a habit 
which we ourselves indulge—as soon as we 
have nothing to say. 


EXAMPLE I 
(Heard in any Beautifying Establishment) 


H, YES! You get tired of the work. 

It’s stupid—shampooing clean heads. 
Now, if only people would wait till their 
heads are really dirty. Yes. I love sham- 
pooing dirty heads. Now, yours is a pleas- 
ure to do. 

Oh, you get an hour off for lunch. What? 
Goodness! You must have a very tender 
scalp! Well, we have nice customers as a 
rule. They hardly ever complain. There; 
| I guess that’s cold enough, isn’t it? And 
| it’s nice work—that is—it has its draw- 
backs, you know; it’s just like everything 
else. Heavens! There must be a leak in 
| this sprayer. Well, as I was saying, you 
can’t have everything. As I say all the 
time to my brother What? Oh! He 
does the permanent waving. Yes, I see 
your hair is broken. Wouldn’t you like 
| another permanent? Oh, excuse me. I 
didn’t know it was running down your 
neck. Well, as I was saying, it might be 
| worse; it’s clean work, you know. Ha-ha. 
Yesterday Mrs. Tottenbury was _ in. 


they’re using the hot water somewhere else. 
Well, Mrs. Tottenbury was in. She come 
and sat right where you're sitting, and 
Miss Muggs—she’s the one at the desk; 
she’s going to be married on Tuesday. 
What? Yes, with red hair. Well, maybe 
it is. Ha-ha. We’ve got a new process for 
dyeing. Oh, yes. Perfectly safe. For a 
while we couldn’t tell exactly what color 
a head would turn out. Yes, really. And 
once somebody’s head came out blue. 
Ha-ha. It wasn’t anybody important. 

Well, Miss Muggs she come to where I 
was giving facial treatment—wouldn’t you 
like a facial treatment? It might help you 
a little anyways. Well, Miss Muggs says 
“Mrs. Tottenbury’s come.” Mrs. Totten- 
bury won’t let no one do her head but me. 
| She says I’ve got the touch of touches. 
| Well, I went in. And there was Mrs. 
| Tottenbury—pearlsandeverything. What? 
| Well, maybe they are. What? Oh, you 
want to sneeze? I thought you said the 
pearls were Japanese! Ha-ha. Well, Mrs. 
| Tottenbury likes violet rays—wouldn’t 
you like a violet ray? Sure; we’ve got a 
new machine. We haven’t done anybody 
with it yet. 

Well Oh, did that hurt? Well, 
that’s what I like about the work—high 
class—that’s what I call it. Heavens! 
Here comes my next appointment! You 
can finish drying your own head, can’t 
you? Yes, a dollar and a half, as usual, 
and two dollars and a quarter for the tonic. 
Oh, of course you need it—pretty soon you 
won’t have a hair left. By-by, dearie. 
Come in again, won’t you? Oh, you use as 
many hairpins as you like—they’re fifteen 
cents a package. 


EXAMPLE II 
(Heard in Any Current Events Class) 


OOD morning! Good morning! I’m a 

little late, I’m afraid. Well, well. Did 

any of you notice in the morning paper a 

little paragraph on the tenth page in the 
left-hand corner? 

Now that was a significant item. I al- 

| ways want you to form your own opinions. 
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I don’t intend to influence you in any way. 
But I do hope you see the connection be- 
tween that item and the acute situation in 
the Ruhr. 

Of course it’s perfectly plain, and for 
those of you who come to all my lectures— 
and let me say, right here, that those of 
you who don’t come to all of them are 
bound to miss something that I say—well, 
it’s perfectly plain. 

Let us look at the Ruhr situation. Now 
what do we see when we look at it? There 
isn’t any use in my telling you, for of 
course all of you know, but I do hope you 
grasp the relation between that situation 
and the deportation of the Greeks. 

And take the situation in the Darda- 
nelles. There we have the Turks on one 
hand and Europe and England on the 
other. Please notice that I say Europe and 
England. Up north we have, you remem- 
ber, the Bosporus leading into the Black 
Sea. This is of tremendous importance. I 
won’t take time today to talk about it, but 
I am sure that all of you realize that had 
the Bosporus not led into the Black Sea 
the whole face of history would have been 
changed. 

And look at the Suez Canal! It’s per- 
fectly obvious, isn’t it, that there is the key 
to the trouble? Now think of the Shetland 
Islands. Don’t you see how they are re- 
sponsible for all the uprisings in India? 
There is a little book I want to recom- 
mend to you. It is called The Colonization 
of Iceland, and was written by a friend of 
mine who, I can assure you, has never been 
to Iceland at all. 

Now about those massacres of the Greeks. 
Of course anyone who puts two and two 
together sees that they are not massacres 
at all. As for the Turk in Europe—there 
is no use, as I have said, in discussing that. 
All of you realize quite well that the Turk 
should have long ago vanished. 

There. I have covered a great deal of 
ground, and I trust I shall see you next 
week, whenallthesituations will be changed. 
I do want to add just a word: When I was 
traveling through India last August the 
Maharajah turned to me one day and said, 
“India, my dear madam, is India,” and for 
those of you who have any real insight I 
think these words will come as a revelation. 


EXAMPLE III 


(Heard in a Shop When You Are ina 
Hurry) 


H, DO just stay and look around! Yes. 

We moved in here last month. It’s 
a delicious spot for antiques. Oh, yes. 
Wouldn’t you like some etchings? Well, 
that’s the only one we have, but we got in 
some old prints yesterday. Amanda! 
Show the lady the old print! What? Well, 
it is rather dim—that is its charm, of course. 
It is of a dog, we think. If you look very 
carefully you can see it. 

Or perhaps you would like a little ket- 
tle? Amanda! Where is that kettle? 
Now isn’t it just the dearest thing? Oh, 
you can’t expect it to hold water. It is 
much too old for that. But it would look 
darling hung over your bed. A young lady 
was in here yesterday—she is an artist, and 
paints kettles. Well, my dear, she simply 
wept over this kettle. But artists never 
have any money, and I couldn’t make a 
special price for her. Listen, you can have 
it for fifteen dollars. Why, the bronze itself 
is worth lots more than that, and if you get 
tired of the kettle you can melt it up, you 
know, and pawn it. Personally, though, 
I’d never tire of it, it’s such an adorable 
shape. See how it bulges on one side! 
Well, maybe that is where it’s broken. 
Amanda! Show the lady the cracked 
looking-glasses! 

We have some lovely cracked looking- 
glasses, just in. Amanda! Be careful of 
the cracks! Oh, they are immensely old! 
Any day they will shatter to fragments. 
What? But, my child, do you realize what 
you're saying? Those looking-glasses were 
made by Sporodini, and no doubt he cracked 
them himself. What? Good gracious, 
what do you want? I’m sure I’m anxious 
to suit you. Amanda! Show the lady the 
stool. No. The one with the broken leg. 


| ary Dixe 


My dear, it isa gen 
a stool? Of cours, 
on it. It is much 
would look just sw 
of the mantelpiece, 
show the lady thaj 


Ex 
(Heard From, 


H, NO, I never 

you just wait 
you won’t believe 
two inches in a y 
We measure him 
You know—draw 
pencil. What? N 
Yes, of course. J 
enormous teeth 
little already—t 
him. Yesterd 
swear he did. B 
and he wouldn’t 


Yes. 


Well, no. ,But he 
You ought to aie 
and down the stair 
He sits on a step, } 
over the edge until 
neath, and then h 
onto the next step 
he What? ( 
lunch. Well, he sli 
put him in pants. 
his hair short, bu 
Just wait till you: 
What? No, Wil 
curly—that is, it 
sometimes. If onl 
more trouble with 
mass of curls. Wh: 
hand it stands rigl 
But Charlie thir 
That’s the troubl 


I’m g 


lows—how many’ 
there was another 
bean soup. Well, 
into them. When’ 
him? How abou 
What? Well, Mo 
really always at h 
Wednesday or 
simply got to see’ 
What? Oh, I’m 
answer your ques 
course you always 
you? What? Oh 
you will adore him 
have you had enou 
have a good appet 
in the mornings. | 
I think. And it g! 
out all his little | 
The other awii 
know, Bridget—s! 
do think servants’ 
Well, Willie’s taki 
ing gives Azalea 
undies, and then | 
kissable, for lune 
thing yet. But he 
vegetables—squas 
dear! I can har 
lollypop! But, of 
him. What? But 
you about Willie 
can’t you come 0! 
And not next wet 
be changed by t 
want to see him s 
Oh, no, ’'m nol 
disappointed in y¢ 
Willie so—I mean 
adore him. Wé 
Good-by. Wait a 
anyone where 1} 
Not that I’m selfis 
I couldn’t bear { 
(Continua 
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_ A car especially suitable for fhe 
' small family; serving all purposes 
_ the year ‘round. 


A car fhat because of its beauty, 
luxury and ease of control appeals 
especially to fhe woman driver. 


A car that assures the comforts of 


. fhe enclosed model for cool weather 


—yet, with all windows open, pro- 


_ vides fhe airiness of a shady porch 
for summer days. 


Such is-fhe new Pierce-Arrow 


_ Four- Passenger, Four- Door Sedan. 


- It is unusually graceful of line— 


trim looking. Yet fhe open door dis- 
Open Cars $5250 ; 


closes generous accommodations 
for four passengers. 

Throughout fhe entire car fhe 
finish and appointments are of fhe 
best Pierce-Arrow practice. The four 
doors, which may be locked, provide 
comfortable entrance. The seats are 
wide and deep, upholstered like fin- 
est furniture. A combination dome- 
light-ventilator refreshes fhe air by 
an exhaust action. 

Pierce-Arrow dealers are now 
showing fhis and other modern 
Pierce-Arrow cars in both open and 
closed models. Demonstrations may 
be had upon request. 


Closed Cars $7000 


At Buffalo—War tax additional. Prices in Canada upon application 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, New York 


IKENT 


DOLE NRCG 
IGNITION 


FOR THE 


TWAT EREKREN SD 


Ignition Systems 


have been used for years 
on many thousands of 


high-priced cars. They 
are scientifically correct 
in design and accurate in 
their construction. They 
are sturdy, positive, and 
reliable systems; thor- 
oughly dependable in 
every respect. 


The Type LA System, designed 
for Ford motors, offers the 
Ford owner every ignition 
advantage enjoyed on more 
expensive cars. The intensely 
hot spark starts the motor 
promptly under any condi- 
tions. The automatic advanc- 
ing of the spark in proportion 
to engine speed insures quick 
and smooth “pick-up.” Vibra- 
tion is practically eliminated 
at all speeds. There is greater 
economy of gasoline, and the 
system is surprisingly free 
from moisture, grease, or dirt 
troubles. 


Price $1089 


including cables and fittings 
Ask your dealer about 


it today, or send for 
illustrated literature. 


ATWATER KENT 
Mrc..ComMPany 


4939 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia 


§ 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
Jenkses, or Middletons, running around 


| dressed like Willie. You know how people 


are! That’s a dear. And telephone me 
soon—only don’t do it in the morning, will 
you, because you’d wake up Willie from 
his nap. 

IXAMPLE V 


(Heard in a Train When You Have Brought 
Along a Book You Want to Read) 


HY, how d’you.do? Isn’t this nice? 

Do you mind if I sit down here? Well, 
well, I saw your mother only yesterday. 
What a dear woman she is! Yes, nothing of 
a trip at all—I’ve just been in to the den- 
tist. Oh, no, it wasn’t serious. But dear 
me, it might have been! 

No, I can’t run about as I used to. Why, 
I remember when your mother and I used 
to run about together. What a sweet lovely 
girl your mother was! Now you take after 
your father. Just look at that platform, all 
over ice! Wouldn’t you think the city 
would clean it off? Here we are, paying 
taxes, and everything, and the city won’t 
even clean a platform. I’m sure I don’t 
know what we’re coming to. Of course I’m 
only an cld lady, and I never did approve of 
politics. 

As I always say to Geraldine, ‘‘My dear, 
woman’s place is in the house””—and as a 
matter of fact Geraldine hardly ever leaves 
it. And what are the young people coming 
to? I had luncheon yesterday with Mrs. 
Siddentoly— Polly Winklehanm that was— 
and you know, nobody could be sweeter. 
There are no better people than the Win- 
klehanms. 

Well, my dear, Mrs. Siddentoly told 
me the most dreadful, dreadful things. 
Yes. About the young people, you know. 
What? Well, I never go out, and Mrs. 
Siddentoly has been in mourning for years, 
but Mrs. Davidcart— Dorothea Davidcart’s 
mother—heard all about it from Mrs. 
Peterskin, whose husband’s brother was at 
the party. Charming old gentleman, Mr. 
Peterskin, and such a sad life too! 

Well, Mr. Peterskin told his brother 
about it—confidentially, of course, as men 
do—and Mr. Peterskin’s brother told his 
wife, who told it to Mrs. Davidcart, from 
whom Mrs. Siddentoly got it, direct. Oh, 
the goings-on were fearful! You don’t 
keep your eyes open, my dear. I’m afraid 
you don’t even notice it when the young 
persons become intoxicated. 

I don’t know what we’re coming to! 
Now in my day there was nothing like 
that. 

Oh, I don’t believe it’s exaggerated! 
That’s the trouble with all you young peo- 
ple. You won’t take a stand against it. 
Mrs. Siddentoly thinks that if only some 
young people would take a stand, it could 
be stemmed. 

Did you hear about that dreadful Tick- 
ney boy? Well, my dear, he —— Oh, I 
know his mother eloped, before him. But 
then, I’m sure she did it differently. And 
who wouldn’t have eloped with Sidney 
Tickney? ' 

Only yesterday, at our monthly meet- 
ing Gracious! Here’s the conductor! 
Where is my little black bag? Well, only 
yesterday, as I was saying Why, here 
we are already at Barleyville! It’s nothing 
of a trip at all, is it? Well, my dear, I won’t 
talk any more. I see you have a book to 
read. Have you read that last book by 
that man—I forget his name—but he wrote 
If Winter Goes? Dear me, what is his 
name? Well, it doesn’t matter, does it? 
But Geraldine got it out of the library be- 
cause it seemed to be what everybody 
wanted. 

We've been reading it out loud in the 
evenings. My dear, it’s a delightful story! 
The woman in it—I forget her name—but 
she is very modern, you know, and the idea 
is that she tries to have a career and at the 
same time stay in the house. 

Mrs. Siddentoly has read it, too, and she 
says it is tremendously successful. Really, 
the most horrible things happen. This 
woman goes along having a career until her 
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children are all grown up, but, my dear— 
it’s really wonderfully done—the children 
turn out terrifically. One of them kills 
somebody almost immediately, and one of 
them takes to drugs, and the others—I for- 
get what they do—but it’s something ter- 
rible, at any rate. 

And it’s all because this woman 
What? Oh, well, it’s terrific, isn’t it? They 
say millions of editions have been sold. 
Well now, I won’t say another word. You 
go right ahead and read your book. 

My dear! Have you seen that new 
movie? I can’t remember its name, but 
yesterday I was lunching with Mrs. Sid- 
dentoly and we decided, on the spur of the 
moment, to go. It’s called The Horror, 
or something like that. At any rate it’s at 
the new theater, which is twice as big as 
the opera house and always much more 
crowded. My dear, you really ought to see 
it. Geraldine is going tonight. Yes. With 
Mr. Partigale. Well, it’s all about this 
young fellow who is a socialist. 

Mrs. Siddentoly is against socialists, you 
know, and I think they are terrific, myself. 
But this young fellow is so good-looking, 
and he’s in love with the daughter of this 
millionaire, only he doesn’t think he ought 
to propose to her on account of his being a 
socialist. My dear, it is most exciting. 
What? Oh. Well, didn’t you think it was 
terrific? And, my dear, when the girl falls 
out of the aéroplane—weren’t you positive 
she was going to be killed? 

How do they do that, I wonder? Mrs. 
Siddentoly says they can do anything. But 
I don’t see how they do that. Why, she 
must have fallen hundreds of miles! And, 
my dear, when they picked her up she 
Oh, I forgot you’d seen it—but do you re- 
member how they picked her up? 

Well, it really is terrific, isn’t it? Now 
you go right ahead and read. I’m not 
going to bother you any more. 

Why! Here we are at Haddonfield al- 
ready! Only two more stations! My dear, 
do give your mother my love, and tell her 
I’m going to have her out to lunch just as 
soon as I can get a cook. Yes. My cook 
walked off last week. Geraldine was giving 
a little luncheon—just a few of her friends, 
you know—and I asked Rebecca to make 
some little cakes. But, would you believe it, 
she positively refused! And I had to buy 
them at the bakery. 

I didn’t dare make a scene at the time 
for fear Rebecca would walk out of the 
house and Geraldine couldn’t have her lit- 
tle lunch. 

So I simply said, ‘‘ Very well, Rebecca; 
I shall order the cakes from the bakery,” 
and the luncheon went off perfectly. 

Well, my dear, no sooner had the dishes 
been washed than I decided to have it out 
with Rebecca. One cannot allow one’s 
servants to tyrannize over one. I never 
thought for a moment that she would leave. 
I have always been most considerate of Re- 
becca. When her sister’s five children had 
the colic I let her go home and nurse them. 
But servants are terrific nowadays; they 
don’t appreciate anything you do. And 
Rebecca said in so many words that if I 
expected her to bake little cakes I simply 
needn’t expect her to stay. That ended it. 

Since then Geraldine has been doing the 
cooking. Oh, Geraldine is so capable. It is 
a pity she isn’t married. You know, I think 
all girls should marry. What? Well, well, 
so we are! Now, my dear, come and see us 
soon, won’t you? I wish you and Geraldine 
knew each other better. Geraldine admires 
you so much! She reads everything about 
you in the papers. What? Oh, well, any- 
way, she’s always talking about you. And 
Geraldine has such a sad life. Oh, yes. She 
eared for Mr. Pitkin, you know—the one 
that came into all that money. But men 
are so cruel, aren’t they? And now he’s 
married to that ugly Farley girl. I always 
think, when I see them out walking, that 
he might just as well have been my son- 
in-law. 

Poor Geraldine never speaks of him. No. 
His name is never mentioned between us. 
But What? Oh, yes, run right along, 


of course. Don’ 
Young people d 


E 


(Heard When Y 
nia, From the 


ES; I’m aly 
Now you ju 
you never can t 
seen sO many p 
patient I had- 
ever know Mr 
Crocker started, 
tor said it was ; 
two days she we 
that’s the way p 
There was a hb 
was in training, 
case, too, but 
shouldn’t tell yo 
reached the crisi 
very interesting 
chicken broth? - 
and try to take a 
any more. It’s; 
relax. There, 
you? No shi 
probably you 
What? W 
not one of t 
can’t stop ta 
when to hold 
about my pati 
say to me, aft 
on you, Mis 
He would say if 
instance, when 
lirium tremens. 
to the hospital ir 
But the man wo 
Well, that’s 1 
talked to me, an 
about anybody, 
I’m always in de 
case before I’m y 
are so few nice 1 
then, of course, 
have a lady int 
you just doze ot 
perfectly quiet. | 
Mrs. MclIntosh- 
McIntosh ?—the 
Poor, sweet \ 
her through pnet 
she went peaceft 
went to wake h 
well, she was old 
her heart gave o 
it was only to be 
Mrs. MelIntos! 
bathrooms were 4 
ers, and they ha 
tubes of tooth pa 
everything you 
Believe me, I use 
even washed my 
one of the nice tl 
move in classy ci! 
when your patie! 
funerals with the 
funeral was crow 
president of ther 
her about two n 
might of left me: 
never realized, ¢ 
pneumonia is. 
What? Well 
can’t get to sleep 
over on your othi 
give you a pill. 7 
them, of course.’ 
get the dope habi 
make them slee 
sad. There was, 
when I was in t 
the dope habit t 
one day, ‘Miss 
been brought to 
taken a sleeping | 
Well, here it is. 
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to. What? Oh, 
kins’ fault if it do| 
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| E knows little—nor need she—of the life- 
me care and conscience engineers have 
dated to the nice simplicities of mecha- 
r about her. Enough that all her motoring 
ins are gratified—that every comfort serves 


Varrounds her. 


Sie is proud of her graceful Paige as it stands 
hr door—delighted by its beauty and sub- 
nal character. She is secure in her knowl- 
x that no squeaks or rattles will ever call 
ology. In any society its manners bespeak 
gality. 

lider the hood an ideally quiet seventy- 
r{ power motor meets every situation, sum- 
wird by dainty touch of toe. Through traffic 
c ets at a two-mile crawl, or over the 
aL toad at seventy or more—match her 


1, if you can, with any truer mastery of 


ton! 
faeo ttl above all things is Paige be- 


vit—handling ease. Here is finger-touch 
thifting with a barethree-inch movement. 


| 
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2 Behavior Comes from Fine Workmanship 


No need to pause, or to hurry—thanks to the 
wonderful Paigenon-spin clutch. Andsogentle 
the clutch action, she never “jerks” the car 
nor “stalls” the motor, however inexpert. 
With ball-bearing steering spindles, steering 
becomes easy to the frailest hand. 


Against the sudden onslaught of rain or 
snow, the automatic windshield-wiper pre- 
serves her clear vision ahead. The backward 
panorama of the road and its traffic changes 
are duplicated in the rear-view mirror; and 
when her dainty foot presses the brake, a red 
light warns those behind to greater caution. 


Still more comforts for mind and body! A 
gasoline gauge on the dash warns of approach- 
ing need, a Waltham clock of fleeting time. 
A green glass visor protects view and softens 
glare. Electric cigarette lighter laughs at for- 
gotten matches. Squeak-proof body con- 
struction soothes tired nerves. And rear springs 
more than 5 feet long, with snubbers, cushion 
even thought of rough roads. 


erer Phaeton $2450 
eter Phaeton $2450 
t Roadster $2695 
* Brougham $2850 


5-passenger Touring Sedan $3235 
7-passenger Sedan $3235 
7-passenger Limousine $3435 


Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 
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Watch This SHORT TURNS AND EN 


(Continued from Page 32) 


CHORUS: We love you like the river loves the ocean, There’s one th 
C O ] u m n With the foe. Like the pine tree loves the gentle wind that Aw’ just one 
i blows. } i 
CAPTAIN: We love you like the moonbeam loves the x 
And though shot and shell may fall, starlight, 


We love you like the doves that bill and coo, 
We love you just like Romeo loved Julie, 
Oh, that is how—yes, that’s how we love you. 


Oh, we do not care at all, 
For when Britain calls to arms, then 
we must go. 


H. A. Snow’s 
Hunting Big Game 


i i CHORUS: [GONERIL then pretends to be a waitress in a ur 
oe Africa We must go. quick-lunch restaurant and REGAN a cus- me 
CAPTAIN: tomer who is trying to flirt with her. After outh 


is falling on 
removes his 
DELIA’s hi 


A 


the song is repeated a second time GONERIL, 
disguised by a monocle, a cane and a silk 
hat, and REGAN carrying a parasol, enact a 
flirtation scene on the Atlantic City board- 
walk. M 
LEAR (applauding enthusiastically): Atta 


Yes, we never flinch nor fail 
As the bullets round us hail, 
And the smell of powder’s music to owr 
ears. 
But when victory we earn 


To our sweethearts we return— girls!’ That’s the stuff! HEN gon 

For it’s love that rules the British Foou (glumly): I think it’s rotten. And sunny 

Grenadiers. LEAR: Goneril, you get my silver-plated 1” that determi) 

REFRAIN (in waltz time) : shaving brush that you_gave me for my Maisie gets out 

Oh, it’s love, love, love, birthday last year, my Elks pin, and my When hotter i 
The love of a maid and a boy; ae ees ne ee And not a ti 

: , pop, you promised me When suliry : 


’Tis love, love, love, 

That thrills us and fills us with joy. 
Oh, it’s love, love, love, 

The word has a wonderful sound, 


LEAR: And you, Regan, get my certifi- 
cate of membership in the National Geo- 
graphic Society. (REGAN, satisfied, sits 
down.) Now, Cordelia,what have youtosay? 


Maisie puts on 


She shields her. 
As thick as any 


L hough wae bee pss rince [The music strikes up a syncopated tune, and But _ the wie 
It is love thar ake the world go round CORDELIA, snapping her fingers, swaggers A re tian 
g ; down to the footlights. As soon as Chr 
[Aé the end of this song KING LEAR enters, Heat apa And winter’s fa 
followed by his three daughters, GONERIL, CORDELIA (singing): My Maisie hur 


Sing about your moonlight, sing about your 
moon, 
Snap your fingers, baby, to a syncopated tune ; 


REGAN and CORDELIA, and his CouRT 
Foot. GONERIL and REGAN are thin, 
shrewish-looking old maids. CORDELIA 


To get herself a 


It’s that way all 
She’s always th 


is a flapper. She wears a very short skirt Talk about your lovin’ and about your turtle 

and her hair is bobbed. KING LEAR is a dove, ae ae — ba sp 
ean you imagine paying $330,000 musical-comedy king. That is, he wears a But I’m longin’ to be goin’ to the only place Pp mt 
for nine reels of a big game hunt bright red wig and a bright red nose. On eared : 

Africa? Well) patie? t his head is a miniature crown, tilted al- REFRAIN: The In 
in Africa? pei pal eteteh ecko eos most over his ear. He is quarreling with I’m going back, back, back, HEL 
after I sat in our own projection his jester as they enter. I’m going back to Alabammy, 4 — 
room and witnessed H. A. Snow’s LEAR (angrily): If I weren’t more of a I can hear the bells a-ringin’ on the train that Com vee pe 
“Hunting Big Game in Africa with fool than you are I’d quit the fool business takes me there. ; ae featd : 
CG dc And i and work for a living. Dancin’ in the cotton field For if it has a1 

Wa Th OID CE A ei YOLURCAR Ze. Foot: I didn’t want this job, anyway, With my dear old mammy, h : 
of course, that there must be some- you big bum. Why don’t you pay me the There ain’t no place like dear old Alabammy The Inder cnn 
thing very unusual in such a pic- a tie Tees ike owe ioe + . anywhere. docent ine 

EAR: ell, whaddye mean by telling ) ; 
ture to draw forth that amount of that story to the Archbishop of Canterbury Listen to the moanin’ of that lovin’ saxophone, The Independen 
money. erntgtee about (The buglers blow a fanfare.) Hear them banjos playin’ their melodious along, 


What struck me about it was that 
this wasn’t a hunt—it was a con- 
tinuous battle. Mr. Snow went to 
unheard-of lengths to secure such 
pictures as had never been made. 
He wanted to show wild animals in 
action—rhinos, lions,elephantsand 
leopards goaded into excess of fury 
and snapped at the very height of 
their rage. He got all he wanted 
and that’s why I paid his price. 


* * * 


If you want to see a picture that 
will thrill you to the very core and 
give your children a better idea of 
jungle life than they could possibly 
get in any other way, find out im- 
mediately where this picture will 
be shown in your community and 
take your whole family. 


* * * 


By the way, have you seen Universal's 
great feature pictures, ‘“The Abysmal 
Brute” and “‘Bavu’’? Don’t miss them. 
And watch for the latest series of those 
delightful ‘“‘Leather Pushers” stories, star- 
ring Reginald Denny. Write me a letter 
and tell me what you think of these or any 
other Universal pictures you've seen recently. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


“The pleasure is all yours ”’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 


fully): 


Stop that noise! 
how dare you 
trumpet? (At this 
ancient wheeze the 
buglers become dis- 
couraged and stop. 
LEAR ascends the 
throne.) Gather 
around me, girls. 
(hve ROW AG: 
GUARD group them- 
selves about him in 
affectionate atti- 
tudes.) Today is 
my birthday. 
(Cheers.) I have 
an important an- 
nouncement to 
make. 

FOOL (hope- 
You're go- 
ing to pay my 
salary. 

LEAR: Shut up! 
I have an impor- 
tant announce- 
ment. I am going 
to retire from the 
king business. 

FooL: Yea, bo! 
[KING LEAR throws 

his scepter at the 

FOOL; misses. 

Lear: I have 
decided to divide 
my kingdom 
among my three 
daughters. The 
one who loves me 
the most gets the 
largest share. 
Come on, girls. 
How much do you 
love your daddy? 


GONERIL and 
REGAN (singing): 
We love you like the 

sunflower loves 
the sunbeam, 

We love you like 

the dewdrop 
loves the rose, 


When I play the King, 


tone; 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


Laddie Boy: 


Proclaims its in 


“T Suppose I’ll Have to Tackle You, But Oh, How I Dread qe” 
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POSED! 


inters great coal robbery 


ig—the burning ques- Asbestocel. Your furnace, too, should 
ere did all our coal be properly insulated. (X) Cross marks 
vy it went into the fur- 


Insulate Now! the spot where 


| there on you don’t 


1ypened to it—except If you had time to make a com- the heat escaped 
he heat it generated plete investigation of pipe covering 
ers where you needed it. design—you would finally 
bed by the great- choose Improved Asbestocel. 


It saves more fuel per dol- 
lar of cost than any other 
because of its scientifically 
rcellar win- designed structure. The 
s walls, even ~@® book “Bare Pipes Waste 
takes the | eae = Fuel” gives full particulars 
ar furnace _| | if you wish to study this 
ves, if they structure and see exactly 
| protected, why it saves more heat 


uheataway ag } than ordinary coverings. 
| 


yer of the present 
¢ atmosphere. 


pate steals in 


Tu 
{TI 
mai 


¢t to your If you wish to be thor- 
irs. oughly informed on how 
ay to save a good portion of 
“ief ! : your coal money next 
ie time a winter, your heating man 
sly thiev- or contractor will be 
heating glad to look your heating 
dilly in- system over. Phone him 
vile your to-day and if you find 
lown. insulation advisable be 
ehould sure you use Improved 
tare ll Asbestocel. There's a 
h Johns- red band painted on the 
hfeyed inside end of each length 
Hable: sO that you may identify 
eee al. it. If you want further 


prhaps \ information we call 
properly | your attention to the The same people who repair 
smeans ( coupon on the right. your furnace and piping will in- 
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HOVELS 


HIS is the tale that Pat Carney 

told our Mr. Brooks. Pat Carney 
isn’t his real name, but that is the 
only thing that isn’t real about the 
story. Mr. Carney, be it known, 
is foreman for a big New York 
contractor. 


‘Twas a particularly tough job,” 
said he. ‘‘ The big boss sent us up 5 
dozen shovels. ‘Wear ’em out, boys,’ 
says I. And also they did so! In 
less than three weeks those shovels 
looked like they’d been run through 
a stone crusher. 


“Nearby was a fine, deep lake. I 
carted the remains of those 5 dozen 
shovels down to the shore and fed 
’em to the fishes. Then on my own 
recognizances I sent to Syracuse for 2 
dozen Red Edge Shovels. To makea 


short story shorter—those Red Edges 
finished the job in 3 more weeks. How 
did they look after it? Well, the paint had 
been pretty well scratched off.”’ 


There must be some reason why there are 
in our files hundreds of letters proving that 
one Red Edge outwears two or three ordi- 
nary shovels. Thatreasonisn’t hard to find. 
A blade of chrome nickel steel, 
heat treated to tool steel hardness 
and spring steel toughness. A 
handle of XX Northern White Ash. 
Four separate factory tests to de- 
tect the slightest weakness. If you §/ 
buy shovels singly or in hun- 
dred lots—Red Edge saves 
you money. 


“We spent 50 years 
learning to make 
one grade of 
shovel” 


The WYOMING 
SHOVEL WORKS 


Wyoming, Penna. 
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Tae I. O. ABANDONED 


proxy of Mr. Varden, the only local direc- 
tor. Here is one thousand dollars to bind 
my option.” 

“But this is presumptuous; I will not 
give a proxy as director,” said Varden. 

“‘T have a proposition to make the I. O. 
directors,’ said Cole, ‘“‘the moment the 
G. M. refuses to renew the lease. I must 
have a man inside who will make a stand 
against the G. M.’s effort to bid in your 
steel and equipment as junk. You are not 
that man; you would not stand up against 
Allison. Ferguson did. I was at that meet- 
ing.” 

“‘T remember you now,” said Ferguson. 

The three studied the young man who, 


| it seemed, was officiously regulating their 


actions tomorrow. Cole Shandon was 
twenty-seven years old at this hour when, 
declaring himself a factor in the settlement 
of the I. O. business, he began taking on 
men of established leadership as contenders. 
The approaching contest did not disturb 
his manner, and Ferguson quickly sensed a 
formidable personality in the rearing shoul- 
ders and inscrutable countenance with its 
heavy-lidded gray eyes. 

Mr. Varden was indignant, but Cole 
crowded him into a position where he was 
helpless for defense. 

“You are able to pull this community out 
of the hole by giving your proxy as director 
to Ferguson. The deal I wish to put 
through is such that I can’t trust a man of 
conservative methods.” 

The runty hardware man threw out his 
chest. ‘‘Varden, write that proxy. Here’s 
the only man who says a word of hope for 
the I. O. and ourselves. He talks like a man 
of judgment and puts up money.” 

Varden asked Cole who he was and the 
nature of his proposition. He introduced 
himself. 

Ferguson observed that the elder Shan- 
don had borne a good reputation—‘“‘ Though 
Creighton and Allison allege the I. O. is 
badly graded and bridged.” 

“What could you do with it that those 


| two could not?” asked Varden. 


“Allison is a stock banker, Creighton a 
mere manager of tracks and trains; Iama 
railroader,’’ said Cole impatiently, “‘and un- 
derstand how to enforce the law of traffic.’’ 

“What is it?” 

“That the enemy’s constituents supply 
what your own rails require of them,”’ ex- 
plained Cole dryly. ‘‘You will understand 
better when Allison raises his ery against it.”’ 

Mr. Varden, though doubtful of a young 


| man who seemed to have little regard for 


conservative business methods, admitted 
that he should not stand between the com- 
munity and any chance to succor the rail- 
road, and gave his proxy. 

Ferguson went out with Cole and they 
crossed the square to the Elm House. 

““There is Donovan, a brotherhood chief, 
who has come to consult with his men on 
new jobs,’ said Cole, pointing out a 
swarthy man crossing the lobby with the 
brisk rolling gait of the old conductor. He 
looked beyond, and seeing Weeks seated by 
the general manager of the G. M. he added, 
“‘There’s Creighton. Come on, let’s give 
him something to think about overnight.’ 

Ferguson kept alongside and listened 
curiously to the conversation begun by his 
new acquaintance. 

“Mr. Creighton, I am considering the 
purchase of stock in the I. O., but would 
like to be assured that any locomotives and 
cars withdrawn for repairs or for use by the 
G. M. will be returned in good order with- 
out lawsuits—or replaced.” 

Creighton’s eyes glittered with resent- 
ment, but still bound to treat Allison’s 
friend civilly he answered in the affirmative. 

Cole turned on his heel, observing to 
Ferguson, “‘You heard the answer, which 
will be in dispute tomorrow.” 

“‘T didn’t know the Midwestern was bor- 
rowing our equipment,” said Ferguson. 

“Well, you know it now, too late to be of 
interest; you may not be a stockholder 
after tomorrow.” 

“T am interested,’ returned Ferguson 
stubbornly, “in smashing any man who 
cheats me.” 

“T wouldn’t pacify you for worlds,” af- 
firmed Cole with the first spark of devastat- 
ing humor. ‘‘See you tomorrow. Don’t 
fail to call me in before Creighton moves.” 

“T told you I would.” 

Cole waited at the hotel entrance to see 
which way Ferguson would go, and then 
took the opposite. He hiked through the 


(Continued from Page 29) 


quiet streets of the town and along the coun- 
try roads in a circle that skirted the hills 
three miles away. The night was clear, 
with a vast billow of stars breaking into 
the foam of the Milky Way, but Coleswung 
along, oblivious of the romantic fable of 
such a night. However, on closing the 
circle and reéntering the town he noticed 
that the groups usually on the way from the 
picture show were not on the streets of Elm 
tonight; Cole missed their gay voices when 
the bark of a watch dog alone sounded. 

But though the streets were deserted, 
the lights in the cottages showed that Elm 
was more than usually awake. 
shades were up the lone passer-by could 
see the grown members of families gathered 
with sleepy children listening in, as if the 
age-old command for them to undress and 
go to bed had been forgotten at last. Elm 
that night was like one of those communi- 
ties on the plains who, seeing the sun set 
blackly and the warning of a cyclone fill 
the horizon, sit up, waiting for it to wipe 
them out. The abandonment of the I. O. 
Railroad would be as bad as a cyclone; in 
a single day half the business and property 
values would be wiped out. For though the 
forty miles of track west to the G. M. con- 
nection would be operated, all the develop- 
ing eastern trade territory would be lost. 

Before one small cottage Cole halted 
with a scowl. Under the light of the front 
room he saw bending over the center table 
three towheads and one gray one and one 
with dusky hair. He walked up the path 
and knocked, unaware of the reverberation 
that his massive knuckles sent through the 
silent house. Nora Blake opened, and 
said, ‘‘Why, it’s Cole Shandon, our secre- 
tary’’—everything and everybody on the 
I. O. always being ‘‘ours” to Blakey. 

The Widow Blake rose, a faded, smiling 
woman; the towheaded small sisters rose 
also in a body, and Nora introduced them, 
standing in the hall with Cole’s hat in her 
hand, admiring them. She stood on tiptoe 
to whisper, “‘Eugenia is bashful.’’ All four 
of the family stood transfixed, for unaware 
of his expression the great intruder who had 
broken into their circle out of the night was 
scowling horribly. “‘Why don’t they go to 
bed—and all of you?” asked Cole. 

“T was telling them about Chicago, 
where I hope I can get a job when the poor 
I. O. goes on the rocks tomorrow,” ex- 
plained Nora. 

“The I. O. is not going on the rocks,” 
said Cole. ‘‘You people have let Creighton 
give you the horrors.” 

“Then we won’t lose our home,’’ said 
Mrs. Blake joyously. 

Although Nora had thought Cole a supe- 
rior sort of man, she did not know what to 
make of his new authoritative manner; 
but his information, though harshly given, 
was evidently intended to reassure them. 

“So you can go on to sleep without 
worrying,” said Cole. “I thought I’d drop 
in and tell you.” 

He turned to go. 

“‘Tsn’t that grand news?”’ said Nora. ‘‘I 
am sure Mr. Allison 

“Allison!” interrupted Cole, unholy joy 
in his grin—‘‘Allison has a heavy account 
to settle, and will pay with the I. O. as the 
first installment tomorrow.”’ 

Cole had gone about his business quietly 
for three months, and the full realization 
that he would not meet his good father 
again grew on him slowly. This was the 
blind bitter period of grief, and he was 
making this duty of protecting Burke 
Shandon’s memory a retributive and con- 
soling vengeance. It was against his inter- 
est, however, to let any personal motive 
appear in the I. O. campaign, and having 
said so much inadvertently to Nora Blake, 
he bit off his words and frowned warningly 
as his good night. 

She stood like stone exchanging looks 
with the family, then held her hands to 
their highest. 

“Glory be!” she said. ‘‘Didn’t you hear 
it? About the I. O. and the Blake family 
not going on the rocks.’’ At her cue there 
was a rush, and they danced around the 
center table with joined hands. It did oc- 
cur to Blakey to doubt Cole Shandon, but 
she reasoned, ‘‘ Maybe it was not Cole, but 
good news, which seemed so queer to me.” 
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Such united and fixed opinion is, of course, 
the greatest single asset of our company. It 
proves that we are serving friends instead of 
mere customers. 


And, best of all, it proves that Capitol Boilers 
have exceeded the terms of every guarantee 
that we have written for them. 
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a pair 


True Shape has just 
brought out the women’s 
hosiery triumph of the year. A 
stocking with the lustrous beauty 
and perfect fit of the most expen- 
sive silk hose, for the very low 
price of $1 a pair! 

Long wear adds to this amazing 
value. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
True Shape Style 588. Ifhehasn’t 
them, send us his name and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


Sie 
SIOMCLY 


the fitting hose 


TRUE SHAPE HOSIERY CoO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branches: 
241 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
49 Geary St., San Francisco 
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(Continued from Page 56) 


| and forty I. O. cars and three I. O. loco- 


motives.’ 

The committee of roadmen, headed by 
Donovan, came in; Cole told them of the 
transfer of the road and the necessity of 
reducing expenses to a minimum if it was 
to be kept running till business picked up. 
Creighton smiled viciously. 

“T figure if my capital is to last till it 
does pick up, wages all down the line will 
have to becut 30 per cent,’’ concluded Cole. 

Donovan, thumbs under his coat lapels 
and balancing on his heels, said, “Sorry, 
Mr. Shandon; nothing doing.” 

Cole asked the men, and a grizzled engi- 
neer answered, ‘‘ You know, Cole, that no 
matter what hardship is worked by it 
we've got to stand with our order.” 

“Most of you men own a home or land 
on the line,’’ said Cole, ‘‘and will have to 
give it away and start hunting jobs over 
the country. I wonder if you’re right in 
making this sacrifice to your order instead 
of sacrificing the order to the necessities of 
the business that supports you. But what 
I wonder has no bearing on the settlement. 
Will you men, to keep this business going, 


| lend to the business monthly one-third of 


your wages, to be repaid with 4 per cent 
interest from first profits?” 

‘“Where are you going to get the profits, 
Cole? The business ain’t here.” 

“I’m risking all the fortune my father 
left me—close to a million dollars—in the 
belief that this road can be made to pay.” 

“You mean to pay 30 per cent of the 
wages in scrip?’’ said Donovan. ‘‘ But that 
in its immediate effect is a 30 per cent re- 


| duction in wages.” 


“T am not trying to arrive at a strike 
and total loss, but at a settlement and gain 
for everybody,” said Cole. ‘Mr. Ferguson, 
as a citizen of this community, what do 
you offer in solution of this wage question, 
which in an hour threatens to stop every 
train and throw the road into the hands of 
the junkman?”’ 

“What do you want me to say, Shan- 
don?’”’ asked Ferguson. ‘‘That we people 
along this road will man it and run it for 
you, strike or no strike?’”” The men mut- 
tered at Ferguson, who glowered back. 
“You fellows want to save your wage 
scale,’ he said. ‘‘ Well, I want to save my 
property. Let’s make it a show-down.” 

“The fact is that the case is a three- 
cornered one,”’ said Cole informatively, 
‘each of us three men being a representa- 
tive of one of the three great blocs, the 
public, the employer and the wage man. 
These are big forces grinding at each other, 
grinding up individuals. Hanged if I’m 
going to be ground up. Anyway, if we had 
a strike the union men on our only connec- 
tion, the G. M., wouldn’t handle our 
freight. Isn’t that so, Mr. Creighton?” 

“You can ask Donovan that.” 

“Hang Donovan,” said Cole not ill- 
humoredly. ‘‘Now, men, we’ve agreed 
that you’re not going to have any jobs, I’m 
not going to have any railroad, and the 
public is the only one to get anything— 
I’m not a profane 
man, but you know what it is. And yet it 
strikes me forcibly that there ought to be 
some way out. Tell me, Kearney’’—to the 
grizzled engineer who had answered be- 
fore—‘‘has Donovan or any chief of your 
brotherhood authority over your private 
expenditures or investments?”’ 

““They have not.” 

“Do you want to invest with me in this 
business?” 

“Cole, I'll stake you—80 per cent of the 
wages.’ 

“Remember, I’m staking you fellows 
with a million. Speak up. Listen!’’ The 
whistle of the incoming passenger was 
heard at the yard limit. ‘‘Wait a minute, 
Dawes.” He rose, laying his hand on the 
shoulder of the dispatcher, who had broken 
through the crowded room. ‘Answer! 
Shall that train go on? Or whistle never 
more be heard along the I. O.?” 

Donovan, who was not an engineer, 
nevertheless threatened Kearney with ex- 
pulsion; the latter did not argue with him 
but told his fellow committeemen of the 
various orders, ‘‘This is a private matter; 
the lodge has nothing to say. When I get 
my pay check I’]l invest it as I please.”’ 

The others, who had been hopeless of the 
situation, asserted the same right vigor- 
ously. 

“Quiet a minute,”’ said Cole. ‘“‘Now I 
depend on you men to line up the rest. 
You'll all be able to live and hold on here; 
and if you don’t get back your invested 
money with interest it will be because I go 
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broke. 
orders.” 
He nodded to the men passing out, and 
the members of the earlier conference said 
good-by, realizing they had witnessed 
something extraordinary, as if young Shan- 
don had added a foot to his own stature. 


All right, Dawes; give No. 2 her 


Ferguson tarried to have a laugh at’ 


Creighton, and Cole asked, ‘‘Do you still 
wish me to buy your stock, which will be 
worth nothing for ten years?” 

Ferguson took the thousand dollars from 
his pocket and tendered it. ‘‘You’re play- 
ing our game in this territory,” he said, 
“and I’ll not claim the forfeit.” 

Cole refused the money. ‘‘ You earned a 
retainer for calling me in and committing 
yourself to my project promptly.”’ And as 
the other persisted, ‘‘ Well, suppose you 
make that thousand the initial subscription 
to a public fund for a forty-mile spur line 
from Riverbank, our present eastern termi- 
nus, to the northward.” 

“But your contract with us reads that 
you will extend southeast.” 

“That will happen in time.” 

Nora Blake came to the door to offer 
congratulations, having heard the great 
news from Dawes, but Cole interrupted: 

“Nora, bring us that Great Basin map 
on the wall in yonder.” 

She was back in a moment and Cole 
spreading the map on his desk had her 
hold up one end of it. 

The Great Basin Railroad System cov- 
ered the vast region to the north, and Cole 
leaned over with poised lead pencil illus- 
trating his talk to Ferguson. 

“Apparently the nearest point on the 
Great Basin is two hundred miles north of 
Riverbank. But the fact is that the Basin 
System is now actually building this long- 
projected line marked in red to the iron 
deposits forty miles north of Riverbank. I 
will set aside fifty thousand to build a con- 
necting link giving us direct service to 
St. Louis and Chicago.” 

“‘T subscribe this thousand and a thou- 
sand more,” said Ferguson. ‘‘But I know 
that one hundred thousand will not be 
enough at the present price of iron and 
timber, even if labor should bevolunteered.”’ 

“The western terminus of our road is the 
town of Oilwell,” said Cole. ‘‘ You remem- 
ber that little wildcat road which rambles 
out of Oilwell over the prairies? It was a 
stock-jobbing promotion which is lately up 
at auction to be junked. There are a num- 
ber of those wildcat roads scattered about. 
Well, I have an option on this particular 
one, and will take up forty miles of its use- 
less track to lay down again between 
Riverbank and the, Great Basin con- 
nection.” 

“But that will leave about two hundred 
miles of that wildcat on your hands.” 

““Yes—running through the territory of 
the Gulf Midwestern to the very heart of 
the grain and oil belt.” 

“Ugh!” grunted Ferguson as if struck a 
blow in the solar plexus. 

“And the wildcat line didn’t cost me a 
cent in cash. I got control on the same 
basis as I secured this line.” 

“The idea is on a big scale,’’ admitted 
Ferguson, ‘‘but even with your own line 
from wheat and oil to the big markets in 
connection with the Basin you can’t com- 
pete with the G. M. in that territory. 
Their service is too good; they’re too 
strong for you in every way.” 

“They will not be competitors,” 
Cole, ‘‘for the freight I solicit.” 

“How is that?” 

Cole, who had been leading his compan- 
ion to comment on these projects, approved 
still further Ferguson’s solidity of character 
and sense. He answered, ‘‘The man who 
as my manager is willing to stake his time 
and life and limb and personal liberty in 
this fight against legal forms and powerful 
enemies can be taken into full confidence.” 

““Me—a general manager! I’m a store- 
keeper.” 

“T’ll put you on my pay roll at a three- 
thousand cash salary, and three thousand 
scrip to be paid out of first profits. You’re 
to take surveyors and secure right of way 
for that connecting link northward; you’re 
to help Varden raise fifty thousand from 
the local public. You will boss the con- 
struction bosses building the link, and 
handle the malcontents of my wage sys- 
tem. Can you do that much?” 

“Sure I can doit. But what do I know 
of train service?”’ 

“One hundred per cent less than Creigh- 
ton and Allison; but what do they know of 
railroading?” 

“T sign.” 
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ELECTRIC STARTED BUSINESS 


y Clothes Washer 
_ backed by 54 years’ 


electrical experience 


: { ‘HERE is one important feature waists and silk underthings. Table 


about the Western Electric Clothes 
Washer that you can get with no other 
machine—a guarantee backed by a 
company with 54 years’ reputation. 
You can depend on your Western 
Electric Washer to work right because 
it was built right. Engineers who 
know their business took care of that. 
Week after week, for years of serv- 
ice, this Clothes Washer will make the 
hardest task in your housework easy. 
Your whole week’s wash in an hour 
or so—think of it! And that means 
everything, from woolen blankets and 
rag rugs to your daintiest georgette 


linen, towels and other “everyday” 
articles, of course—and all with a 
thoroughness that will delight you. 
But thoroughness is only one of 
the many advantages of the Western 
Electric method of washing. Because 
it is gentle with the clothes, because 
it cleans by forcing water through the 
fabric, it makes clothes last longer. 
But check all this up yourself. Be- 
fore next washday go to your Western 
Electric dealer, or write us for his 
name and address. He will be glad 
to send a washer to your home for 
trial. It will make good, all right. 


estern EJecfric 


Since 1869 makers and distributors of electrical equipment 


Vacuum Sweeper 


Sewing Machine 


Dishwasher 


Send for Booklet 
“The Eight Hour 
Day in the Home.” 
Write for your copy 
to the Western Elec- 
tric Company, 116 
Fulton St., New York 


Knockou 
the Knock 


When the motor bearings of 
your automobile wear out or 
burn out, it is too late to co 
anything but pay the bill. The 
wise owner will see that he 
always has plenty of oil and will 
have his bearings carefully ad- 
justed at least once a year. The 
right way to “knock out the 
bearing knock” is to prevent it. 
Have the bearings properly ad- 
justed and see that the repair- 
man uses Laminated Shims. 


Ask Your Repairman 


Find a repairman whose judgment you 
trust and stick to him. He will tell 
you that your bearings in particular, 
need careful adjustment at least once 
a year. With Laminated Shims, those 
necessary pieces of metal which peel, 
he can take up the wear in bearings 
quickly and accurately to the thou- 
sandth of an inch, at a very reasonaltle 
cost. The way to keep down your bills 
is to keep your car in shape instead of 
repairing it after the damage is done. 


Send for Booklet 


If you are really interested in keeping 
your car always in proper shape, send 
for this little booklet. It contains some 
mighty interesting and valuableinforma- 
tion on bearings and their adjustment. 


LAMINATED SHIM COMPANY, Inc. 
205 14th Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Detroit: Dime Bank Building 
St. Louis: Mazura Mfg. Co. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

The big bony general manager of the 
G. M. shook his fist. “‘ Arrest that robber!”’ 

Cole wrested the revolver from the 
officer and went up to his enemy. ‘“‘Creigh- 
ton, you can’t convict me of running off 
G. M. equipment. You must know that 
under the lease the I. O. is a part of your 
own system till midnight. But if you insist 
on bluff I’ll have to counterbluff. And if 
you are arrested here and now for the run- 
ning off of I. O. rolling stock against the 
plain terms of your lease you'll land in jail, 
because no man in this town will go your 
bail.”’ 

Creighton, long in authority and used 
to carrying his policies with a high hand and 
immunity from threat, glared, speechless. 

“You’ve wanted a show-down; you’ve 
got it. What are you going to do? Hurry 
up.” He ‘turned to Ferguson, who had 
stepped after with lowered head and 
doubled fists.. ‘We can’t be delayed by 
this nonsense,’”’ Cole told him. “Our trains 
will be without terminal facilities in Oilwell 
after midnight. Dave, take a track gang 
and lay a switch where our line crosses the 
wildcat so we can get into its depot.” He 
called up to the dispatcher at a window, 
“Dawes, have the numbers of this Mid- 
western equipment taken and reported to 
the G. M. as in our possession. Notify the 
G. M. that all business for us is to be 
delivered at the wildcat wye.” 

He went upstairs and called in Nora to 
take some messages. 

In twenty minutes all the principals in 
the scene had vanished from the platform, 
where around a corner and out of sight 
from Cole’s window a group of yardmen 
and citizens discussed in awed tones this 
Colossus who had risen up in the obscure 
stenographer’s shoes since yesterday. 

Mr. Varden, listening a moment with ac- 
customed reserve at the edge of the group, 
presently went up into Cole’s office. There 
he found Donovan, who was expressing his 
laughing congratulations to this rough- 
shod, climbing young man. If Cole would 
sign the regular agreement, said Donovan, 
the question of part payment of wages in 
scrip would be carried to the supreme 
council before any strike order was issued. 

“Surely I’ll sign,’’ agreed Cole, “in the 
belief that my arrangement with the men 
does not constitute a violation.” 

“T have a word for your private ear.” 

“Mr. Varden has my confidence,” said 
Cole. “Miss Blake is acting as my 
secretary.” 

Donovan spoke three names. “Cranks!” 
he said. ‘“‘Soreheads! You find them in 
every brotherhood lodge. I’m trying to 
save this railroad for the sake of the jobs, 
but these three men will agitate for an 
outlaw strike, expecting to coerce the su- 
preme council.” 

“Why didn’t you thank that gentleman 
for warning you?”’ asked Varden dryly as 
Donovan went out. 

“For sicking me on three of his brother- 
hood malcontents whom he hates worse 
than I do?” 

“You have made one powerful enemy 
today by your rashness.” 

“‘T will soon have so many that one more 
won’t make any difference.” 

There was to the banker something pro- 
fane in this young man’s attitude toward 
law and order and conservative men. “I’m 
sorry I betrayed Ferguson into your in- 
fluence,’ he said. ‘‘I should never have 
yielded my proxy had I foreseen such a revo- 
lutionary policy.” 

“Bah, Varden! It is not the policy that 
is revolutionary, but the tactics. You will 
help raise the bonus to support my policy. 
Nora, show Mr. Varden our Basin Sys- 
tem map and repeat the conversation 
with Dave Ferguson. I’m going uptown to 
get quarters at the hotel.’ 

Blakey smiled at Varden’s absorption 
over the map; her knees ached and she was 
pale with a recurring giddiness, for she had 
been unceasingly busy all day, without 
stopping to eat. But remembering that 
tall blond Berserk, the personifying genius 
of the staunch and maligned I. O., coming 
up the platform with his high head and 
grime and blood smear, the battered mogul 
gliding and stopping at his heels—remem- 
bering Cole thus, Blakey’s soft scarlet lips 
compressed grimly, she wrenched back the 
drooping shoulders, defying fatigue and 
hunger while expounding the policy which 
would link up her home town and territory 
with the markets of the world. 

Varden after close attention spoke only 
five words—“‘We can’t carry heavy en- 
gines’’—and went home satisfied. 
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A terrific qualm smote under the blue 
smock., Blakey could not honestly deny 
the I. O.’s inability to hold up the giants of 
the rail. To be sure, Cole at the risk of his 
life had brought the mogul over the forty 
miles from Oilwell. But the G. M. had 
always intended to buy and operate this 
section, and so kept it in better repair than 
the rest. Blakey brushed the cobwebs from 
her eyes, tightened her belt, and unrolling 
the map deliberately nailed it to the wall 
beside Cole’s desk. Then she set herself 
to. typing bulletins till the lord of the 
I. O. should return. 

About eight o’clock, after a hearty, 
leisurely dinner, Cole returned, and she re- 
peated Mr. Varden’s doubt. 

“My father built this line,” said Cole 
curtly, and, sweeping the correspondence 
on his desk together, “I haven’t time or 
patience for formal dictation,” he said. 
“‘T’ll note down the leads, and you can 
word the answers in your own way.” 

He began tossing letters at her across the 
desk and Nora typed till eleven o’clock. 


qi 


OLE reémployed the treasurer and au- 

ditor who had been with the I. O. 
before its leasing, and kept Weeks, the old 
superintendent. With the direct operating 
of the line off his mind he turned to the 
traffic policy and building of the link. Fast 
work was necessary to save the I. O. and 
his fortune, but Cole never had the ap- 
pearance of driving. 

He ran two daily passenger trains each 
way from Riverbank, the eastern terminus 
of the I. O., to Wheatland, the western 
terminus of the wildcat. The latter, now 
known as the West End, had, like many 
stock-jobber railroads, built bigger and 
better repair shops at Oilwell than they 
were ever to need, for the purpose of im- 
pressing investors; Cole now put the whole 
works into commission. He set Ferguson 
at tearing up a useless branch line of fifteen 
miles; built a cut-off which gave him 
twenty-five more, and tore up spurs and 
storage sidings. He started fifty miles of 
rails and ties thus accumulated for River- 
bank, which was to be head of construction 
for the link to the Great Basin System. 

In retaliation for his raid on their night 
yard the G. M. delayed delivery of mer- 
chandise consigned to I. O. points, but 
Cole went into Creighton’s office with a 
wire written out to the Federal Railroad 
Board and settled that point. 

During the summer he pushed his plans 
far enough to carry his proposal for a 
traffic agreement to the officials of the 
Great Basin, and met them in Chicago. 
They were astounded and secretly delighted 
at the prospect of making an east-and-west 
connection into the very heart of Gulf Mid- 
western territory, but shook their heads 
after a moment’s discussion. 

“Tt looks promising on the map,” said 
the general traffic manager, ‘“‘and we can 
in fact turn some business to you. But you 
must know that, surrounded, meshed in by 
the G. M. lines with their fast service, 
their facilities, the pull they have down 
there, you can’t secure business against 
them!”’ ’ 

“We'll be as short into St. Louis, and 
only a few hours longer into Chicago,” re- 
turned Cole, pathetically hopeful. ‘‘We’ll 
get some business, particularly at harvest 
time when power and cars are short; your 
share of the proceeds will all be velvet. 
And from now on increases will be hard to 
show. I want,” he concluded, ‘‘a ten-year 
agreement, eighty-twenty into St. Louis, 
seventy-thirty into Chicago. I’ll build the 
connecting link and do the switching at the 
junction.” 

The Great Basin risked nothing and had 
everything to gain, so the agreement was 
easily negotiated. 

Afterward Cole had the Great Basin 
traffic manager introduce him to stock, 
grain and oil buyers he was in touch with. 
“T want to know where my grain shippers 
can market best,’’ he explained to them, 
which caused smiles at the expense of the 
amateur railroad promoter. ‘‘And I may 
get a cattle or an oil shipment occa- 
sionally.” 

“When you get a tankful away from the 
G. M. we'll drink it,’’ laughed the traffic 
manager. But Cole was not discouraged 
and went to St. Louis, Cleveland and even 
New York to talk up a market for oil and 
grain via the I. O. He did in fact sell sixty 
cars of the hard red apples raised in the hill 
country, to be delivered by Christmas. The 
marketing of these apples was an argument 
that brought up the bonus for the link 
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here was your ) 
stfice towel last week ‘ 


) 
1e ScotTissue Towels with harsh, } 
baper towels, Remember, it wonder who used it last—or how long it has been on 


You never question a ScotTissue Towel. You never 


t-Fibre unless it bears the name the rack or what else it was washed with—or whether 
ScotTissue. ee ; 
it is damp or dry. 


| You know that every ScotTissue Towel you reach 
| for is fresh, clean, individual—that it is dry, thirsty, soft— 
| that you are the only one to use it—that you can wash 
your hands or face as often as you wish, and always 
have a fresh towel. 


Especially in warm weather, will you enjoy the re- 
freshing, cooling, comforting feel of these quick-drying 
Thirsty Fibres—found only in ScotTissue Towels. 


Whether you buy towels for your personal use or 
whether you buy them in larger quantities for the use 
of others, you will find ScotTissue prices as attractive as 
you find the towels comfortable and pleasant to use. 
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r-sty Fibre 
teally DRIES 


“U paT oFF AND FORFIGN COUNTRIFS 


Send us your order or write us for price per carton 
of 150 towels or per case of 25 cartons (3750 towels). 
Less in larger quantities of 5, 10 and 25 case shipments. 
If you need fixtures we have them moderately priced to 
meet all requirements. 


F 
{btTissue Towel contains millions of 
§ Fibres, which absorb four times their 


it water. They make ScotTissue the 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


i ying, most satisfactory towels made. New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
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The neighbors of Daniel Peter decided he 
was wasting his time and throwing away 
his money. “Spends a//his time puttering 
in his kitchen,’ they said. And they scoffed 
at him and made derisive remarks about 
“dreamers” and “‘spendthrifts” and pre- 
dicted starvation for the whole Peter family. 

But Daniel Peter was a persistent fellow— 
an artist in his way. He had a one-idea mind 
—the rain-or-shine, one-track mind of genius. 
He hung on. 

And his persistence gave to the world milk 
chocolate—one of the most popular and nourish- 
ing food-confections ever worked out. 

More important still, Peter continued collect- 
ing and testing and blending the choicest cocoa 
beans until he had perfected his blend—the 
Peter's blend—the same fine blend that has been 
the favorite of millions for over 50 years. 

It’s a secret process, this Peter’s blend. Only 
experienced foremen thoroughly trained in Swiss 
methods have charge of the work. And only in 
Peter’s do you get this fine, rare flavor. 

If you haven’t tried Peter’s Milk Chocolate, 
you should. It’s different—distinctive—good. 
You'll like it. Ask for Peter’s today. 

If unable to obtain Peter’s promptly, write 


to Lamont, Corliss §8 Company, 137 Hud- 
son Street, New York, sole selling agents. 


High as 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
five miles out and Cole reduced speed to 
twenty miles, wishing to get the feel of the 
low trestle beyond, which spanned a shal- 
low ravine. 

Topping the grade he saw a flare just 
beyond the bridge, extinguished an instant 
and then lighting again. It seemed to be 
closer, and he shut off power and dropped 
his brakes as the headlight picked up a man 
running toward them. In spite of the 
signal and his ready response, momentum 
carried the 25 to the end of the bridge; the 
pilot forged over, a last half revolution of 
the slipping drivers brought a lurch The 
two occupants of the cab, already in the 
gangways, jumped as the structure buckled, 
and landed safely on the embankment. 
The 25 turned a somersault. At the 
bottom of the ravine they met the farmer 
who had met them with the flare. He had 
received a telephone at his house near the 
right of way to flag and notify Cole of the 
stealing of the velocipede. 

“Tt was a woman,” he said, and Fergu- 
son nodded. 

“Blakey! Always on duty.” 

“So are we all,’”’ reminded Cole. He 
examined the trestle and found several 
supports which had evidently been chopped 
with an ax. ‘“‘Of course it had to be the 
mogul,” he thought. ‘“‘Good-by, bonus!” 

“Hard luck,” said the farmer, “and the 
road all ready for the link opening to- 
morrow.” 

“‘Nobody can hold up the act of God or 
the devil,’”’ said Cole, ‘“‘but we can beat it 
to results. Dave, telephone Dawes to have 
the wrecker here in less than an hour. And 
if the foreman likes his job he must have 
this culvert holding up trains at daylight.” 

While Dave was gone with the farmer 
Cole searched back along the line and found 
the hand car, which they later carried 
across the ravine and drove to a freight- 
division point forty miles farther. 

Next day at Basin Junction they 
watched the bunting-bedecked apple train 
in and out—six refrigerator cars, all that 
the I. O. had in its custody. The first coal 
also arrived from the storage sidings. But it 
was not till the following morning that the 
West End began to be heard from, and 
a whoop of victory went up from Elm to 
Basin Junction. 

“‘How did you steal it?”’ gasped Dave, 
as a solid tank train and then a cattle train 
rolled into the Basin Junction yard and 
were promptly taken from the wye by the 
waiting Basin locomotives. Dave and all 
the east end had been kept in the dark 
concerning these shipments, for nobody 
knew better than Cole the value of dra- 
matics in promoting. Even the officials of 
the Great Basin System, skeptical of the 
value of the I. O. connection till then, wired 
congratulations to Cole on receipt of this 
high-grade and remunerative freight. 

“You look after business here at the 

gateway till it’s moving smoothly,” Cole 
instructed Ferguson. ‘‘Then make Elm 
permanent headquarters. Use the experi- 
ence of Weeks and Dawes, and break in.” 
’ That evening he started to West End 
territory, to visit all grain elevators, tank 
farms and mercantile firms. But at Elm 
he received a wire requesting him to confer 
with Creighton on restoring the equipment 
which each line had purloined from the 
other. 

He instructed Nora Blake: ‘Answer I’ll 
be in Oilwell tomorrow morning.” 

If Nora, who courted duty for duty’s 
sake, did not wish to be thanked for saving 
his bones in the wreck of the 25, she was 
not disappointed. Cole neglected to men- 
tion it, for he was himself a zealot to duty. 

Cole studied the statement of receipts 
and disbursements from the treasurer 
which Nora laid before him; six hundred 
thousand dollars of his individual fortune 
had been used to date in building, repair- 
ing and operating; and one hundred thou- 
sand bonus money. He had remaining cash 
in hand about two hundred thousand, and 
in bonds—the entire remainder of the for- 
tune accumulated by his father—five hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. 

““And six months to the harvest,’ he re- 
flected. He felt a cold vibration along his 
nerves. “I shall need every dollar of that 
for a soliciting fund,” he thought. ‘“‘The 
I. O. must pay its way from this date.” 

He took a locomotive west, debating the 
clean-up end of the campaign and giving 
little thought to the Oilwell conference for 
the exchange of equipment. 
| Arriving there next morning, at the first 
| office hour he walked up the yard from the 


I. O. crossing, his famous traveling bag, 
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SPENGER 


This pure white Mercerized 
Oxford Shirt has a pre-shrunk 
neckband and French cuffs. 
It is designed for wear with 
any type of separate collar. 


\RROW SHIRTS 


What is universally accepted as proper in dress finds its most correct ex- 
fession, so far as it-applies to shirts, in the “ARROW.” There is a fitting 
shirt for every occasion, a shirt that is correct in style, made superbly and 
hat will prove comfortable and satisfying in service. 
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SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


The swivel says 


it’s a Simmons 


(Jhe WATCH CHAIN 
for Vestless Days 
UMMER makes a vest un- 


popular. But it also com- 
plicates the wearing of a 


watch. The long chain is laid 
away till fall and your watch 
becomes a hability, if carried 
loose in trousers pocket. 

How, then, will you wear 


it? With a Simmons Belt 
Chain, of course! This trim 
chain is just long enough to 
reach from belt to watch- 
pocket in a graceful curve. Its 
patent clasp locks securely 
around the belt. At your wish 
it slips off again—by the re- 
leasing of its strong but tiny 
clasp. Nothing could be 
neater, nothing could be safer 
for your watch. { 

This belt chain is as beauti- 
fully and as thoroughly made 
as all Simmons Chains. There 
is the same substantial shell of 


gold, Platinumgold or green 
gold drawn over a less ex- 
pensive base metal. The same 


variety of link styles is at your 
disposal. 

There are many popular de- 
signs—$2.50 to $5. 

See the Simmons Belt Chain 
at your jeweler’s. 


R. F. SSMMONS COMPANY 
Attleboro Massachusetts 
R. F. Smmons Co. or CAanapa, Ltd. 
Toronto Ontario 


‘For fifty years unsurpassed in 
watch chain value” 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
stocks as it is. How much have you lost 
by the I. O. so far, Mr. Shandon?” 

“There has been invested six hundred 
thousand of my own money and one hun- 
dred thousand public bonus.” 

“Well, we will see you in the clear. Of 
course if our stock did go off it would re- 
cover as soon as the I. O. died of innutrition. 
But meantime you would secure some of 
our business; in brief, it’s better to buy 
you off now than to bother with you.” 

“T am not to be bought off; but three 
million five hundred thousand will buy me 
out. That is the sum Burke Shandon col- 
lected for building the I. O., and I have 
now made it as good as on the day he 
turned it over to the stockholders.” 

This announcement raised all but Allison 
out of their chairs; he only smiled wearily. 

“Mr. Shandon, I know what your railroad 
will do. Even if you could secure through 
business in paying tonnage, which you can- 
not, you would practically have to rebuild 
at, say, ten thousand dollars a mile to hold 
rhe yO 

“Tt is junk,” laughed Creighton. “Look 
what happened when you tried to drive the 
mogul over it.” 

He said he had enjoyed the story of a 
wrecker chopping the bent of the trestle. 
Cole gave him an evil glance, and Allison 
observed hastily, ‘‘Whether you are actu- 
ally getting business illegally, Mr. Shan- 
don, or endeavoring to secure it legally, I 
trust Mr. Blair to show you that your posi- 
tion is absolutely untenable. He will call 
on you shortly at Elm.” 

As Cole walked out alone he was coolly 
joined by Barbara in the outer office. 

“Don’t you think your devotion rather 
fantastic to throw a million and a half away 
in trying out the I. O.? Its building was an 
obscure job, and your father’s reputation 
does not depend on proving it as monu- 
mental as the building he did in the North- 
west.” 

“So you have learned that? And also 
that I have a million and a half?” com- 
mented Cole. 

Their shoulders brushed, almost pressed 
together; she glanced searchingly into his 
face. 

“T have looked you up,’ she replied; 
“vou are now an interesting figure.”’ 

“Upon the discovery that I have a mil- 
lion and a half?” 

“Could you expect,’’ she demanded 
levelly and with a trace of bitterness, ‘“‘that 
I could afford an interest—otherwise?” 

Cole with a smother in his breast was 
suddenly afraid of his enemy’s daughter; 
he chose his words cautiously: “‘I’d respect 
myself very little to solicit an interest 
which was denied at a time I needed it.” 

“You mean while you stood in papa’s 
office drying your eyes with the back of 
your hand. I was tired and bored that day. 
I am not always like that. And I have not 
been used to people who cry for their dead 
relatives in public.” 

She gave her trivial excuses as plain 
reasons why one had not shown sympathy. 
Yet she was honest, and Cole could not 
help a queer acknowledgment that Barbara 
for all her caste aloofness and stony beauty 
still felt the human touch. 

“Tt is evident that your own devotion 
will never be fantastic,” he said at the car 
platform, but not ill-humoredly. 

She replied quickly and breathlessly as 
though involuntarily, “Who could tell 
what it might be!” 

Cole turning away saw Allison observing 
them interestedly from the headquarters 
window. 

As for Barbara, she stood on the observa- 
tion platform of the car looking after Cole 
steadily, meditatively. 

“T could marry Shandon,” she told her- 
self. “I ought to do it. I believe it will 
become necessary. And it is not impossible 
that I should be in love with him.” 

Cole made a five-day junket on the West 
End, covering grain elevators, tank farms 
and mercantile houses. He even canvassed 
several big ranches to give emphasis to a 
threat he made to certain elevator men. 

“Not yourselves, but the ranches and 
farms are the source of grain shipping,’’ he 
told the latter. ‘‘You progressives have, 
with some Federal aid, covered all this sec- 
tion with hard-surface highways. But do 
you reflect that those roads, which give the 
farmer quicker, cheaper transportation to 
your elevators, also enable me to go to him 
with ten-ton trucks as part of the I. O. 
common-carrier system, and bill his wheat 
through from the ranch granary to Chicago? 
Make any ranch house my freight-receiving 
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station? The wheels of the I. O. do not 
stop at the rails’ end.” 

His hearers were stupefied, but in a mo- 
ment found the flaw in this system. The 
farmer wishes to sell cash down, not on 
consignment. 

“There will not be wanting buyers at my 
shipping farms,’ said Cole significantly. 
““And the elimination of the middleman 
and his commission will begin; it is bound 
to come sometime, but why hasten it at 
your own expense?” 

The elevator men consulted. They al- 
ready knew Shandon for one of those organ- 
izing geniuses who several times in the 
history of the Central and South West had 
overnight knocked a dozen jerk-water lines 
into a system without regard to other in- 
terests that might get knocked on the head 
by the operation. They ended by agreeing 
to divide routing with the I. O. 

During this trip Cole arranged to build 
several spurs to tank farms and elevators; 
he also added constructively to the mileage 
of his tiny system by contracting with a 
starving interurban to handle his cars to 
several of its local towns, at a switching 
charge. This in itself was all good business, 
yet his movements on this trip were only 
feints to cover that big-scale offensive on 
the Gulf Midwestern interest which had 
already brought him the threat of prosecu- 
tion at the Oilwell meeting. 

On his return to Elm, Cole found Dave 
Ferguson installed and taking lessons in 
train dispatching from Dawes; he had 
already picked up considerable telegraphy 
at the construction camp during the winter. 

Cole referred to the Oilwell meeting only 
to say, “Creighton is already accusing me 
of cutting or rebating.” 

“He would,’’ commented Ferguson. 

“Well, he will be some months gathering 
evidence and haling me before a Federal 
commission.”” Cole outlined his soliciting 
policy to the trusty Ferguson, concluding: 
“The I. O. must pay its way with local 
freight and oil and cattle till we are well 
into the harvest. We’ll have five thousand 
cars of wheat.” 

“Tf you expect me to believe that,” said 
Ferguson with evident restraint, ‘‘I’ll doit.” 

“‘Tt’s up to you to believe we'll get what 
we're out for, and to help get it. Tell those 
mine operators we expect more than one 
car of ore a week.’”’ Cole never praised or 
canvassed his employes; yet he bound 
them to his interest by speaking of the I. O. 
organization as a commonwealth. ‘“‘We 
will do,’ ‘‘We have done.’’ Men worked 
hard to be included in that ‘‘we.”’ Blakey 
gloried in it; the thrill never left her tired, 
indomitable body, of sharing that campaign 
for the I. O. and town and home. An in- 
spiring figure of victory she should have 
been to Cole, with her tiptoeing tread and 
dusky upflung head if he had ever had any 
eyes for loyalty. And she was lovely in 
form and face, too, was Blakey; even the 
smock could not disguise the supple waist 
and straight limbs and high rounded breast. 


Her cheeks flushed and dark eyes glowed- 


with a pride of her responsibilities when 
taking orders from the iron Cole; he had 
picked her as the handiest substitute for a 
secretary at the start, never thought of her 
except when he wanted her to do some- 
thing, and as long as she did it well let her 
hold the job. . 

Cole was on the move the next three 
months—from the West End to Chicago, 
to St. Louis. In spite of the Gulf Mid- 
western’s efforts oil and cattle continued 
to route via the I. O. Then one night, 
having appointed the date with Cole at 
the hotel, the G. M. attorney, Blair, stole 
into Elm. There for the last time he re- 
peated his offer. 

“Tn a word,” he said, “ Mr. Allison quits; 
the executive board of the Planet Trust, 
our holding company, is demanding that 
the I. O. business be settled. They blame 
him for remissness in letting you get hold 
of it, but are willing to see you in the clear, 
and also offer you the management of cer- 
tain railroad properties.” . 

Cole reiterated his former demand. 

“That is out of reason, Shandon,” as- 
sured the attorney. “‘Even if your road 
could stand up under the strain of big 
traffic till doomsday and you had the power 
to pull it, Allison would not dare suggest a 
three and a half million, or even one million 
purchase price. It would everlastingly 
ruin him. Listen. We have evidence that 
you are violating the state and interstate 
laws every day. We’ll demand a hearing 
before the commission and prove our 


_ charges, and indict you in the Federal court 


and send you to jail with the loss of your 
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Treasures You Never Can Replace 


A cherished silver heirloom—would you scour it with grit ? 


Any treasure you can not replace deserves careful 
cleaning —and the precious thin enamel of your teeth is 
one of the greatest treasures you have. Once scratched 
or worn away by gritty dentifrices even Nature can never 
replace tooth enamel or restore its beauty. Choose a 
safe dental cream now—one that does not scratch or 
scour —and avoid years of regret later on. 


COLGATE’S 
CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 


‘*Washes’’ and Polishes—Doesn’t Injure the Enamel 


“Washing” your teeth with Colgate’s after each meal 
and just before bedtime brings out their greatest beauty. 
Impartial investigation recently made shows Colgate’s is 
recommended by more Dentists than any other dentifrice. 


Its non-gritty precipitated chalk loosens clinging par- 
ticles from the enamel. Pure and mild, its vegetable- 
oil soap gently washes them away. Children use it 
. regularly and willingly because of its delicious flavor. 


Colgate’s is a common-sense dentifrice. It cleans 
teeth the right way and sells at the right price— 25c for 
a large tube. A tube for each of the family is a sound 
investment in sound teeth. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


If your wisdom teeth 
could talk they’d say 
“Use Coucate’s”’ 


Truth in Advertis- 
ing Implies Hones- 
ty in Manufacture 


AN OFFER 
1— Buy a tube of Ribbon Dental Cream in its cardboard box. 
2— Attach this coupon to the cardboard box. Slip both into an envelope and mail to 


Colgate & Co., Dept. P, Box 645, City Hall Station, New York City. 


3— We will then send you a generous sample of Colgate’s Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 


Your Name. 


A ddress— 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
the days when they were both office em- 
ployes and equals. She ran out before him, 
her hands raised protestingly. ‘‘We have 
always thought that you would keep the 
road yourself. You let us hope so.” 

“Each man has a selling price for his 
business,”’ said Cole impatiently. 

“But when everybody depends on that 
business to live should it be sold? What 
will become of us? Oh,’ she cried out with 
sudden realization, and covering her face, 
“you couldn’t—couldn’t!” 

“Of course my scrip will be taken up; 
bonus refunded. There is nothing more to 
be said in explanation, I believe. You will 
not,’’ he told her sternly, “make this in- 
formation public.” 

“Yes, I will keep the secret. I haven’t 
the heart to tell it to anybody in Elm.”’ She 
gazed at him so searchingly that instinc- 
tively he waited by the door for her last 
word. 

“Cole Shandon, your father built here 
with masonry and steel and timbers,” said 
Blakey, ‘‘and the people in this country 
believed his werk so strong that they 
founded all the hopes on it till they were 
cheated by Mr. Creighton. But when you 
came and made yourself a part of the I. O. 
they built on it more than ever. Yet you 
fail us. You are the only part of the I. O. 
that is weak.’’ She put her fingers on her 
lips pensively, and her utterance, usually 
so hurried, was clear and slow. ‘‘ You are 
of your father’s building body and mind. 
And which should be his best and strongest 
work—you or the I. O.’s masonry and iron 
and wood?” 

Then Nora seemed to remember that she 
was wasting valuable I. O. time and has- 
tened back to her desk, typing swiftly till 
midnight, with the tears staining her cheeks. 

Cole went along, having let her have her 
say, and thought no more of the conversa- 
tion. 

The next morning, having some business 
east, he told Nora to make up a file he 
would need and bring it to the hearing 
tomorrow morning, the fifteenth, at Basin 
Junction. 

Making only one brief stop at a freight- 
division point, Cole rode a hundred miles 
that day in the cupolas of cabooses and on 
the engines he loved. The I. O.’s engines 
were all of the small Atlantic type, and he 
thought regretfully of the mogul which he 
had raided from Creighton and brought 
into Elm on the first famous day of his 
control. 

Leaning from his cab seat or at his high 
window in a caboose, Cole, his campaign 
won, dismissed business cares, and enjoyed 
the weather and landscape during the long 
May day. The valley fields were waving 
and many of the slopes white, with the 
apple still in flower. He saw thin brown 
patches where young orchards had been 
planted, and pale green vineyards which 
yielded the sweet purple grapes he had been 
sent by the growers the fall before. There 
were vast bare clearings on the hills, where 
the planting of peach and vine had been 
suspended until the I. O. troubles were 
definitely settled and transportation for 
the fruit assured. Not till the very last day 
of his dominion over that country did Cole 
Shandon turn from march and: battle to 
enjoy it. For the night ride he caught a 
passenger and at nine the morning of the 
fifteenth he stepped into the junction yard 
at Basin. 

He’ had paused to survey with admire- 
tion a monster which the Great Basin had 
brought down to handle the ore trains from 
the iron mines; a Mallet oil burner, that 
superlocomotive with its double body of 
half a million pounds swung low on its long 
row of drivers, and a traction power limited 
only by the strength of the drawbars in the 
trains it drew. 

Seeing Nora Blake on the platform just 
beyond, Cole beckoned her, and with his 
mighty traveling bag swung in two fingers 
of one hand, pointed out the Mallet’s per- 
She gazed by turns at the man 


Cole paused a momen 

“That old fellow wont be something 
to hitch to your star,” he said, absorbed. 
“Well, I will check my bag and go to the 
meeting.” 

A small group up the platform were can- 
didly observing him, all but a Great Basin 
executive strangers to Cole, distinguished- 
looking men. It was Cole’s destiny to 
assemble none but the most powerful and 
merciless as his prosecutors and judges. A 
Jap in a white jacket hastened up, solicit- 
ing his attention, and Cole followed to a 
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would have been sole carrier to this terri- | 
tory, and with a carrier it would soon be | 
settled and highly productive.’’ He con- | 


tinued speaking of the resources of the 
Uplift in a way that thrilled Nora Blake. 
Traitor though he was, his last and only 
encomium of her wonderland, his elegy, 
thrilled her then, and does still. 

Allison glanced uneasily at Blair, who 
reminded dryly, ‘‘You are not selling us 
fruit lands and mines, Mr. Shandon, but a 
railroad. If you please we will close.” 

Stannard said, “I believe you are mis- 
taken. Mr. Shandon is selling the country.” 

Cole nodded, drumming meditatively 
with his fingers. ‘‘Are you sold?” 

“Well, yes. It is a country of promise. 
We may extend the Great Basin into it 
some day. Who knows?” 

“What has this meeting to do with your 
boom prospectus?” cried Allison. ‘Blair, 
sketch the lease transfer so we can pay him 
his three and a half million and get out.” 

“You are sold on this Uplift country?’ 
resumed Cole to Stannard. ‘Well, I will 
give it to you—free. At a present loss of 
this three and a half million, and a risk of 
the million and a quarter I have invested 
and tied up, I will turn the I. O. to the 
Great Basin—four hundred and fifty miles 
with the wildcat division, linking your St. 
Louis and Chicago lines to the grain and oil 
of the Southwest—on your guaranty to 
maintain and operate for nine years. At 
the end of that time I have the option to 
purchase at the figures you know, and on 
demand will transfer that option at an ad- 
vance of 4 per cent per year on my invest- 
ment.”’ 

The G. M. people were thunderstruck; 
Stannard exclaimed his admiration. “‘For 
cold courage at plunging, Shandon gf 

“Tt is not a plunge. It is an investment. 
While you would of course abandon my 
method of buying and marketing freight, 
you are strong enough to force some share 
of through-commodity business from the 
Gulf Midwestern. In the meantime, every 
day, this territory, all your own, will be 
planting and filling up. And I am willing to 
stake it.” 

Stannard heaved a sigh, prolonged, a 
groan. “If the I. O. was anything but tin 
and matchwood a3 

“Hearsay!” 

“No—Shandon. No, no, nothing can 
convince me. Close your deal here with 
these men. You are finding a miracle 
market for junk.”’ 

“Sold on the country and on the propo- 
sition,’”’ said Cole calmly, “‘but balking on 
the railroad. Silence—silence! I am talk- 
ing! You have, Stannard, in your yard 
below, a Mallet which I stopped to admire. 
On how many lines supposed to be stand- 
ard would it crush the rails and roadbed, 
wreck the bridges? I will take it over the 
I. O. like a hand car.” 

“Me risk that Mallet on such a track? 
You’re crazy—crazy! That’s all I can 
say.’’ The stout Stannard was purple with 
excitement. 

Cole took out his bank book. ‘I have 
sold my bonds, the last of the fortune my 


- father left me,’’ he said gravely, “‘and have 


only two hundred thousand on deposit.’ 
He wrote a check payable to the Great 
Basin for one hundred thousand dollars. 
“That will cover,” he said, ‘though I don’t 
remember the list on 1922 Mallet models. 
You will follow me up on your car with a 
light engine?” 

“T’ll follow you to the wreck!’ said 
Stannard in a ghostly voice. 

Cole stalked out; on the platform he met 
Barbara Allison. He did not see her, feel 
her restraining touch. His heavy-lidded 
eyes, wide open and swimming in light, 
were on the steaming Mallet. Stannard 
alone ran after him; there was a cry and 
confusion in the group on the platform. 
Allison had been put down and out. 

Stannard shouted at the superintendent, 
who threw the switches to the wye himself. 
In his own yard Cole, remarking that it was 
a waste of power to run light, had a long 
string of empties for the West End coupled 
on and waved the driver and his fireman 
off the engine. ‘‘I can run the two hundred 
and forty miles alone to Oilwell,” he said. 
“No one need share the risk—as you be- 
lieve it—with me.” 

Stannard, puffing apoplectically, lingered 
a moment in the cab, roomy as an observa- 
tion car. “Why are you doing it?” 

“T was not to be bought off,’’ said Cole. 
“T am a railroader!”’ 

“SoamI! You make this run and you’ve 
sold me the country, the proposition, the 
railroad and yourself.” 


Do you merely think_ 
letters to people ? 


To many people, a thought-out letter is as real 
as if they had written it. But thinking a letter 
doesn’t answer the one owed. 


Perhaps the trouble is that there is no social 
stationery in the house. To answer letters 
promptly, be sure to keep plenty of good writing- 
paper in your desk. 

The very surface of Hammermill Bond Social 
Stationery invites letter-writing. There are three 
finishes to choose from—linen, bond, and ripple— 
and eight different styles and sizes of paper and 
envelopes. The price is 3§c to 75c¢ a box; sold by 
druggists, stationers, and department stores. 


Tablets in popular sizes for use at school, home, 
and while traveling are also made of Hammer- 


mill Bond. 
Envelopes can be bought to match. The styles 


They are ruled and unruled. 


are varied so that you can choose the kind you 


like best. 


SEND FOR THESE ATTRACTIVE SAMPLES 
Tf you will send us ten cents (stamps or coin) we will mail you enough 
Hammermill Bond Social Stationery in different styles and 


Jinishes to answer several of the letters you owe 


Hammermill Bond Social Stationery prepared by 
WHITE & WYCKOFF MANUFACTURING CO, 


Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


MMERMIL 
BOND 
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Waar a Ford owner learned 


while gypsying through the 
Catskills and Berkshires 


A New Yorker who took his family camping, writes: 

“For two years I used only Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘E” in my 
Ford. In nearly 10,000 miles of running on Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘E’ 
I had never had a carbon knock. 

“During the week before our camping vacation I had the 
valves ground and carbon removed. I needed some gas. I stopped 
at a strange dealer’s. He tried to sell me a gallon can of an ordinary 
oil that he said would keep the transmission bands quiet. He gave me 
an enthusiastic talk and asked me to rub some of the oil between my 
fingers and notice how ‘sticky’ and ‘clingy’ it was. His enthusiasm 
got me to drain off my old Mobiloil and pour in the new brand. 

“Then I found that it takes more than sales enthusiasm to 
lubricate a Ford. I found that rubbing an oil between your fingers 
is very different from the rubbing which that oil gets between the 
metal surfaces. 

“At the end of about 700 miles I had the first carbon knock 
that had ever been in that engine. We drove all the way from Ben- 
nington, Vt., to New York City with a knock-knock-knock on 
every hill and fr equent stops for water. 

“T have since heard that this oil contains an appreciable per- 
centage of lard oil. That’s why it was so ‘sticky’ and ‘clingy.’ 

“Needless to say, I am back on ‘E,’ 
and solemnly promise you that I’ll keep 
on using it. 


If you want full scientific protection for your Ford 


engine, draw off your oil while the engine is warm and refill 
with Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘E.’’ Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is a 


straight petroleum lubricating oil, refined by the world’s pPGOu 
leading specialists in lubrication. It is made from crude oil Gy eo 
chosen entirely for lubricating properties—not gasoline yield. Sa 
The character and body of Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E” enable it wiles wWes> 
to feed to every frictional surface and to consume slowly with ym, ‘te a D 


a minimum amount of carbon residue. 

* * * 
IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloil from your dealer, it is safest 
to purchase in original packages. Look for the red Gargoyle on 
the container. 


The Vacuum Oil Company's Chart specifies the grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil for every make and model of car. Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“E” is the correct grade for Fords. If you drive another make of 
car, send for our booklet, ‘ 


| Mobiloil 
iB 


a tees owned oid for eybeler hibrroias a textee 
‘Correct Lubrication.” . AO lack caginn, 9 Howe ley cod woe 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES : 


New York (Main Office) Boston Chicago 
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Indianapolis Minneapolis KansasCity,Kan. | 

Milwaukee Des Moines Dallas | VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Buffalo Rochester Oklahoma City | New Yor, USA. 
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Cole laughed, and Stannard, in the tracks 


_ where he had dropped off the gangway step, 


stood watching the titan roar its way into 
the hills with a titan at the throttle. 

There was no time card to be followed, 
no racing demanded; but Cole had ordered 
a clear line, and six hours later was in Oil- 
well. 

The Mallet had taken every turn and 
twist and grade on the I. O. at an average 
of forty miles, and Cole had been a busy 
man, for there is more to do in a Mallet 
than work a lever, with an occasional spray 
of oil in the firebox. It is running a machine 
shop single-handed, and the tall fellow 
swinging down in the Oilwell yards felt 
vaguely that he had been under a barrage. 
He walked around the towering double 
monstrosity which had proved the staunch- 
ness of the I. O., looking it over with dilated 
eyes. It was the buddy who had come 
through the barrage with him to victory, 
and he had no greeting for Weeks and Fer- 
guson, waiting in the yards on the mere 
report that Cole Shandon had raided the 
Great Basin for a Mallet and was taking it 
past the wildly excited stations at forty 
miles an hour. He stalked down the yard 
alongside the empties he had brought in, 
halting near the end of the string. He 
stood staring there, not inquisitively or 
surprised, for in this cyclonic aftermath 
nothing would be out of the ordinary. 

Nora Blake, sitting in a box car with 
hands bracing against the floor on either 
side, her legs stretched straight in front, a 
dirty face in a storm cloud of hair, asked, 
“Are we in?” 

Cole nodded and she edged to the door of 
the car, where he joined her, their feet 
dangling. 

‘““You were right,” he said. “I was his 
pal. I am of Burke Shandon’s building in 
flesh and bone. I should be his best work, 
the strongest part of the I. O.” 

A yell that split the heavens, a gust that 
was an explosion caused them to glance up. 
Stannard, following close, and ever closer 
as the Mallet’s run neared its end, had ar- 
rived; the screech of the whistle was a 
grand salute. 

Seeing the great man drop from his car, 
they walked to meet him. He shook hands 
and congratulated Cole as manager of the 
I. O., leased line of the Great Basin System, 
and exhaled a mighty sigh; he had fought 
every known battle of industry and finance 
and market, he said, but this was the best. 
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“They that go down to the sea 1n ships.’’—Psalms 


ZI 


OWN to the sea in their crazy ships 
Went the sailors David knew, 
Swarthy and bearded, lean and browned, 
A rough-necked, hard-boiled crew. 
They had no compass, they took no sun, 
They steered by a star—or a guess. 
They sailed when they could and rowed when 
they must 
(Which was rather more than less de 
And they cursed the skipper and cursed the 
grub, 
And on every voyage they swore 
That if ever again they got to port 
They would sail the sea no more. 


I 


But the very next voyage the same old crew 
Would be found on the same old tub, 

Taking again the same old chance 
And cursing the same old grub. 

Out from Tyre with precious silks 
They ventured a chartless sea, 

And somehow or other they made at last 
The haven where they would be. 

And back to Tyre with gold they came, 
And ivory, spice and myrrh, 

And swore their vessel might sink or rot 

For they’d sail no more in her. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 


The combat on the beaten ground in 
front of the Silver Moon did not long en- 
dure. McMasters had borne down his man 
at the first leap. Rudabaugh’s right hand 
was still numb from the impact of the ball 
which had struck his weapon. Moreover, 
he was much older than his antagonist, soft 
with drink and excess of every imaginable 
sort, little more than the shell of a man; 
whereas his enemy was young, sound, hard 
and lithe as a panther. One fought a battle 
with the result foreordained, the other 
sought to postpone the end. McMasters 
was absolutely merciless when finally he 
twisted Rudabaugh’s arm behind him and 
flung him face down on the ground. 

Handcuffs were unknown in that land. 
MecMasters pushed his knees up under 
Rudabaugh’s elbows, gripped his hands to- 
gether and twisted a silk handkerchief 
around them, tying it into a knot. 

“Get up!” 

He kicked Rudabaugh into obedience, 
caught him by the collar when he stood, 
hated him so bitterly that he was much of 
the mind to shoot him even now. But at 
length his calmness came back to him as 
Hickok approached once more, McCoyne 
also pushing forward. 

‘Where am I going to keep this man?” 
demanded McMasters. It was McCoyne 
who answered. 

“Gentlemen,”’ said he, “I certainly 
apologize. I might have known we’d need 
a jail, but I’ve been so busy I haven’t had 
time to fix up a lot of things. Give me a 
day or so, and I’ll show you that Abilene 
has got the best jail in Kansas. I’ve been so 
busy % 

Wild Bill turned back to Len Hersey, 
who now had got out at the door. 

“Go get your rope and help this officer,”’ 
said he. “‘Now go home, all of you.” He 
turned toward the crowd. ‘“‘You’ve had 


enough to drink and you’ve got enough | 


Fourth of July for one day.” 


He grinned as he turned once more | 


toward McMasters. 


“Tf you should happen to take your | 


friend out of town,”’ said he, 
how I could help myself. There don’t seem 
to be any courts here, or any place to hold 
a prisoner.” 

Rudabaugh broke out in blasphemy. 

“You damned outlaws, you cutthroats!”’ 
he began. ‘“‘ You can’t take me without any 
warrant, and you can’t hold me without 
process of law. I demand counsel. I’m 
going to have my trial. Is this America, I 
want to know?” 

“You said it,’ remarked Bill Hickok. 
“That’s just what it is.” 

Now came running the men of the mili- 
tary escort. McMasters addressed the 
sergeant. 

“Help me get this man over to the livery 
barn.” 


Lake, Mono National Forest, California 
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Comfortable Shaving 
and Skin Health 


The most fastidious shaving requirements are met with 
supreme satisfaction when Reuter’s Soap is used. This 
finest domestic soap has had forty years’ sales leadership 
wherever introduced abroad because of exceptional quality 
and utmost purity. The superfine materials require no harsh 
chemicals in the making—hence there is not the slightest 
alkali to irritate. Even those with tender skin and toughest 
beard who shave daily with soothing Reuter’s Soap are 
freed from the usual facial soreness and unpleasant sting. 
You experience, and reflect to the world, complete facial 
comfort; just the natural oil remains to protect your skin 
’gainst wind and sun and dust; no cosmetics are necessary. 
As a toilet soap—equally good for men, women and children. 
Your druggist will supply you a box of three cakes for $1.00, or write direct to 


REUTER-BARRY, Inc. 
26-28 Beaver Street, New York 
Makers of Fine Toilet Specialties 
Or to Sales Representatives 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 171 Madison Avenue, New York 


Rodel Soap 
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Gincinnati 430 Walnut St. 


 Dulath, Soo Line Depot 


night. 


adian Pacific Railway. 


8 Camps in the Rockies 


Do you want the tonic air that trans- 
forms fatigue into virility? Do you 
want beauty so superb that it soothes 
the tired senses? Do you want sport 
and mountain climbing that sets your 
blood tingling? 


There are eight new Bungalow Camps | 


in the Canadian Pacific Rockies, ready 
to give you a wonderful vacation this 
summer. At Moraine Lake, Lake 
Wanpta, Lake O’Hara, Yoho Valley, 
Emerald Lake, Vermilion River and 
Sinclair Hot Springs, on the new 


Banff-Windermere automobile high. 


way, and Lake Windermere. At the 


last you will find a good golf course 


in full view of mountain ranges. 


All Easy to Reach and Easy on the Pocket-hook 


Let the nearest Canadian Pacific Agent give. 


Atlanta, 49 N, Forsyth St, 

Boston, 405 Boylston St. 

Buffalo, 160 Pearl St. 

Calgary, 124-A, Eighth Ave., W. 
ieago, 140 S. Clark St 


change 


Minneapolis, 611 


eveland, 1040 Prospect Ave, 
Detroit, 1239 Griswold St, 


-_ Nightfall—and the ruddy glow of the campfire flicks 
back the pine scented shadow that has fallen like a 
soft blanket on mountain, forest, lake and stream. 
Back and forth across the circle of light run tales 
of the day’s adventures — big fish, glaciers, forest 
animals, mountain trails climbed, rapids run by 
canoe ...... fragrant wood smoke spirals to the 
Nature, open handed, is offering beauty — 
sport —- rest —- comfort to YOU. Take them all 
this year at Bungalow Camps reached by the Can- 


“This ideal vacation costs less than an ouling 


Kansas oy, Mo., 601 Railway Ex. 
ide. f 


Los Angeles, 605 S. Spring St. 
Second Ave. § 
Montreal, 141 Saint James St. — 
Montreal, Windsor St. Station — 
New York, Madison Ave. at 44th 
Philadelphia, Locust and 15th St 
| Pitteburgh, 340 Sixth Avenue 
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3 Camps in Ontario 


A guide will be waiting for you at one 
of the Bungalow Camps which the 
Canadian Pacific Railway is construct- 
ing in the backwoods of Ontario —a 
guide who will paddle you silently 
over glassy lakes in the dusk while 
you tempt the fighting fieh. Here is 
the anglers’ paradise. Come and re- 
capture the thrill of your first catch! 


Three new camps. Where you can 
catch dandy fish. Canoe. Swim. Ex- 
plore. Located at French River, Nipi- 
gon River, and Lake of the Woods. 


Each camp (in the Rockies and Ontario), is 
composed of rustic bungalows and a central 
clubhouse, where you can dine and dance. 


atan ordinary summer resort. 


St Lowi 
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They led Rudabaugh away. He was 
cursing, struggling, sobbing. Wild Bill 
stood looking after them, with no apparent 
concern. He evinced no interest in the vic- 
tims of the night affray. He had known 
worse scenes of violence all his life, been in 
many encounters of greater danger. To 
him these matters were much in the day’s 
work sometimes, always tempered with the 
killer’s fatalism, which valued nothing 
save the fact that he found himself still 
alive. 

“Well, Joe,” said he, turning to McCoyne, 
who stood near, ‘‘it seems like the law of 
habeas corpus hasn’t got quite as far west 
as the Twin Livery Barn. If it has I’ll 
suspend habeas corpus in this town until 
Captain McMasters gets his prisoner out 
of town and headed south.” 


XLVI 


LL day alone, a stranger, almost a pris- 
oner in Lou Gore’s little room, Taisie 
Lockhart for once in her life was now almost 
in a condition of hysteria. The strain and 
stress of the long trail journey, the anxiety 
of her hazard of fortunes, the relaxation of 
success—and now all these scenes and 
sounds of violence in combination so worked 
upon her worn nerves that she no longer 
was herself. Lou Gore was much put to it 
to comfort her, and, indeed, was glad 
enough to welcome Jim Nabours and the 
boy Cinquo, who later in the evening came 
in to tell the news of the affair at the Silver 
Moon. These two paused in the outer room, 
not daring to ask once more to see their 
mistress. 

“You tell her, ma’am,” said Jim Na- 
bours. “Tell her we got Rudabaugh safe 
and his gang busted wide open—three of 
them killed. Dan McMasters, he taken 
Rudabaugh prisoner hisself in a fair stand- 
up fight.” 

“Well, all right, all right,’’ responded Lou 
Gore; ‘‘T’ll tell her anything. Nobody in 
town has had any supper yet. We can’t 
have no dance now. This is the beatingest 
Fourth of July ever I did see. I declare, 
you cowboys give me more trouble than 
my gamblers. 

“T don’t want to be nasty to you,” she 
went on. “But you’ve got to keep out of 
my kitchen. Here, take a couple of keys and 
go on upstairs and goto bed. I declare, Iam 
right tired my own self.”’ 

Meekly obedient, although reluctant not 
to see the mistress of Del Sol before he 
slept, Jim Nabours clumsily climbed the 
stairs, the boy close at his heels. 

“What’s wrong, Mister Jim?’ asked 
Cinquo solicitously. ‘‘Ain’t we sold out all 
right?” 

““Yes,” said his foreman gruffly. “We’ve 
won out on the cows. But we’ve lost out on 
the land. You know that trunk?” 

“Shore, I do. It was always getting in 
the road everywheres.”’ 

“Tt won’t be no more! It’s gone—lost— 
stole. It was worth ten times as much as 
all our cows. Old Rudabaugh knows where 
it is, but he ain’t so apt to tell.” 

As he spoke he flung open the door of a 
room, one of many precisely alike on either 
side of the upper hall. But he paused. 

“Hello!” said he. ‘‘There’s someone in 
here now, and he’s gone to bed.” 

The bed indeed was occupied—occu- 
pied by a long and motionless figure, a 
pillow slip drawn across the face, the hands 
folded on the breast. 

“T’ll be ”? Jim Nabours halted as 
something caught his eye. He stepped for- 


| ward, drew back the face covering. 


“Why, it’s Cal Dalhart!’’ said he. “‘He’s 
dead all right—but they done told me he 
was buried! McCoyne told me he seen it 
done hisself!’’ 

The boy came and stared down in awe 
a the long and motionless figure, the white 
ace. 

“Him and Del, now 

But Nabours took him by the arm. The 
two went down the stairs once more into 
the office room. 

“‘Mister,” said Nabours to the gloomy 
occupant, handing over his key, ‘‘you’d 
better give me another room.” 

““What’s the matter with the one you’ve 
got?’’ demanded the landlord of the Dro- 
vers’ Cottage. 

“Somebody in it now,’ replied Nabours, 
“‘and he’s dead. They told me that you-all 
got a couple of men to bury that man that 
got shot. Is that right? It was Mr. Mc- 
Coyne told me that. Where is he?” 

Sounds of voices came through the open 
door. A group of men were talking excitedly 
in the moonlight. The landlord summoned 
in one of these—McCoyne, ubiquitous and 
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fr cool, clean and smart 


tec arreraake theratact enough 
vhen we offer 2 collar-attached shirt as fine 
S this gas for $250, Made of Shasta Cloth 
nd with a pre- -shrunk collar that fits but 
lever wrin eS it’s as on as a sea breeze 
tnd looks as well inthe d irector S$ room as 
‘nthe course. Stock your highboys,men! 


WilCaoPM ros 


Shasta Cloth—in white, tan or pearl gray—is a fine and 
sensible shirting. It sidesteps the dirt and dust that usu- 
ally soil shirts by noontime. You can be sure that shirts 
made of it reflect the style and skilful tailoring which have 
| marked all shirts and other furnishings fashioned by 

\.son Bro’s, CHIcaco Wilson Bro’s for three generations of discriminating men. 
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your GREAT- 
GRANDFATHER 


Succeeded in Business 
without a Telephone-but 
only because none of his 
competitors had a Telephone 


N 


Today—what chance 
would your business have 
were it suddenly to be de- 
prived of telephone service 
while competitors still re- 
tained it? 


Apply this same reasoning 
to MECHANICAL AD- 
DRESSING SYSTEMS. 


If you are not using an 


ELLIOTT 
Addressing 
Machine 


Index Cards that Print 


their own Addresses 


you are under fully as great 
a handicap every time you 
pit yourself against any one 
of the hundreds of your com- 
petitors who are ELLIOTT 
equipped. 


The simplest, most versa- 
tile and dependable of all 
Addressing Systems ;— 
part of which YOU AL- 
READY OWN if you 
own a typewriter. 


SPEEDY 
QUIET 
SURE 


HE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
pany ct, Cembridee: Mase. 


Or communicate with any of these Elliott offices :— 


Atlanta, 79 Walton St. 
Baltimore, 15 E. Fayette St. 
Buffalo, 507 Brisbane Bldg. 
Charleston, W. Va. Laird Office 
Equip. Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. Crayton Co. 
Chicago, 1315 S. Wabash Ave. 
Cleveland, 616 St. Clair Ave.| Phila., 1520 Chestnut St. 
Columbus, O. Diehl, 43 E. Gay | Pittsburgh, 215 Fitzsimmons 
Dallas, Stewart Off. Supply Co. Bldg. 
Davenport, Ia. F. H. Shinn Co. | Prov., R. I., 30 Empire St. 
Denver, Business App. Co. Raleigh, N. C. H. S. Storr Co. 
Detroit, 303 Murphy Bldg. St. Louis, 1005 Pine St. 
El Paso, Field-Parker Co. Salt Lake City, Wilkinson 
Houston, Ward-Reimers Co. Sales Co, 
Indianapolis, Dolbey & Van] San Francisco, 114 Sansome St. 
Ausdall Savannah, C. E, Blakewood 
Kansas City, 924% Balt. Ave. | Syracuse, 317 So. Clinton St. 
Los Angeles, 116 Henne Bldg. | Seattle, Converse Co. 
Louisville, Office Equip. Co. Montreal, 263 St. James St. 
Memphis, 766 Randolph Bldg. 
Minneapolis, 538 Bldr’s. Ex. 
Nashville, Williams Print Co. 
Newark, N. J. 45 Clinton St. 


New Orleans, Title Guarantee 


g. 
New York, 321 Broadway 
Norfolk, Va. Carnegie Office 
App. Co. 
Oklahoma City, Office App. Co. 
Omaha, 303 Leflang Bldg. 


Toronto, A. S. Hustwitt Co. 

Winnipeg, Man. Modern Of- 
fice App. Co. 

London, Eng. Hayward Co. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
of the remaining men of Abilene came 
clamoring for the privilege of one more 
farewell to the Texas girl. Taisie leaned 
forward to greet them as they came, herself 
beautiful as the dawn, spite of the new 
droop at the corners of her mouth. 

Dan McMasters had said his own good- 
bys briefly, coldly—the coldest man in all 
the world, she thought. He never once 
had met her for a moment alone. Of that 
swift brief fire of two earlier times only 
ashes remained, unblown of any gust of 
passion. 

McCoyne flitted from one vehicle to the 
other, excitedly making his adieus. 

“Come back again!” said he. ‘‘We’ll be 
waiting for you next year. Tell every ranch 
in Texas to send up their herds. You'll 
see Abilene with a jail and a church and a 
school and a graveyard the next time you 
come. I have been so busy 

Came among the very last a woman of 
the Silver Moon, young in years but weary 
and old at this hour of the morning. Tim- 
idly she reached out her hand through the 
curtains of the ambulance and Taisie took it. 

“Good-by,” said the girl; ‘‘good-by, my 
dear. You're the first woman ever came to 
Abilene. Don’t come back again’”—and 
so departed to the Silver Moon, herself 
once a woman, and seeing Taisie’s eyes fol- 
lowing the tall young man. 

Pattison, the Northern stockman, spent 
some time in final conversation with Mr. 
Dan McMasters. 

“Believe me, son,”’ said he with a final 
farewell, ‘‘when you marry and settle down 
with me up here I’ll make you richer than 
you ever dreamed of being. Go back home 
and put up a herd of stockers for next spring. 
Tell the Texas drovers to come along. 
There’s going to be money in cows now.”’ 

McMasters reached out and took his 
hand. 

“T’ll be back next season with a herd,” 
said he. “So long!” 

Among all these others also came Wild 
Bill Hickok, future town marshal of Abilene. 
By odd chance, partly due to his own shy- 
ness, he had never in all these days met 
Taisie Lockhart. He did not mean to:in- 
trude now, but inadvertently peered in at 
the curtains of her ambulance. She saw 
him push back the curtain, reached out her 
hand, smiling. He took it, held it, stood 
awed at her very beauty, pondering for a 
time sadly, her hand in his, in one of the 
fits of melancholy which came to him at 
times. As he knew his life of the past, so 
he read all his future. 

“You remind me of Agnes,” said he 
simply. ‘“‘That’s my wife. She’s back 
home. Be good. Good-by.” 

With McMasters he spoke at first hardly 
so much even as that. They shook hands, 
each looking into the eyes of the other. 
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“Good luck!” said Hickok. ‘‘ Don’t say 
I didn’t help you with the habeas corpus. 
If you run into anyone down below, kill 
this man first.” 

He nodded at Rudabaugh. The latter 


-broke out blasphemously once more. But 


the blue eye of the man who had killed the 
last of the Rudabaugh gang of border 
thieves paid him not even a contemptuous 
attention. He turned away. 

Now came the parting crack of a whip 
on the air of the morning, rumble of wheels 
on the streets of Abilene, already growing 
dustier. Abilene, center of revolutionary 
changes soon to be, lay behind them pres- 
le The Del Sol folk were homeward 

ound. 


On the long journey to the south, after 
the first hour the leading ambulance vehicle 
never again was sighted. From day to day, 
from camp to camp, at one river crossing 
after another, the slower travelers found 
proof of attempts to make their progress as 
safe and easy as possible. There were 
rafts and boats, each left on the north bank 
of the stream. Fords were marked out 
with poles. What with the passing of 
Jesse Chisholm’s wagon trail to the Ar- 
buckle Mountains, and the additional care 
of McMasters and the Army men, the 
passage southward, thus well equipped, 
was child’s play compared with the long 
and dangerous journey northbound with 
the herd. The lead ambulance easily did 
forty and fifty miles a day, the ox carts 
twelve, fifteen, sometimes twenty. 

Again and again Taisie Lockhart felt 
growing upon her her sense of indebtedness 
to aman with whom she could never come 
to terms. One thing seemed certain—they 
now had parted company forever. He was 
leaving Texas, going North to live. Bit- 
terly the girl resolved that all material 
obligations between them, at least, should 
one day be discharged, though it should 
take her last dollar. 

Not once on all the long journey did 
McMasters ever accost his prisoner. Cold 
as a tourmaline, his green-gray eyes looked 
Rudabaugh straight in the face when occa- 
sion came. But that was all. At night the 
prisoner had chance to sleep, no chance to 
escape. If McMasters himself caught a 
continuous hour or two of sleep, the boy 
Cinquo took his place, his weapon across his 
knee. Men fed Rudabaugh with no more 
ceremony than had he been a captive animal. 

Thus, on one morning, two days’ march 
south of the Washita, McMasters and his 
men raised the rough highlands of Medi- 
cine Bluff Creek, where sat Camp Wichita, 
which not long thereafter was to be known 
as Fort Sill, thanks to the earlier and long- 
forgotten efforts of that great soldier of the 
West, R. B. Marcy, captain of the Fifth 
Infantry; the first explorer for the Army in 
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A Tribute 
to Mothers 


Mothers are health doctors. Their 
responsibility is to guard family health. 
It is mothers who are making the world 
clean. For centuries, mothers have 
feared, hated and fought dirt. 


The marvelous advances in sanitation 
which are slowly, surely conquering 
disease are but the organized expression 
of woman’s worship of cleanliness. To 
her influence must be credited clean 
schools, clean streets, clean neighbor- 


hoods. 


Who can explain the mystery of a 
mother’s protective instinct which ever 
guards the lives of those she loves? 
Is it that— 

“__once, with eyes tear-stained, yet looking 
upward, 

With smiling lips she passed beneath the rod, 

Descending almost to the vale of shadows 

To bring a little new-born soul from God.” 


er is the Health Doctor— 


; 


1x knows that dirt is danger- invisible dangers ever present in dirt. This 
ws that dirt caused the fever protection penetrates deep down into every 


f wonderful little body which __ pore, cleansing and purifying—awakening the 
t the world—that burned up _ skin to radiant health. ; LI F E B UOY 
jobably never can be wholly 


Se ehat skin infection It clears the complexion, removing the cause : 
athe body and may result in of tiny infections. It keeps baby’s skin soft 1S the 


Ith. and free from rashes. It safely removes germ- 
: bali laden dirt and grime from hands, face, knees Ca { Oap 
Her mothers insist on keeping and feet of your youngsters, preventing in- 


i—that they make their chil —_ fection of scratches and bruises, and combat- 


lean up after play and before ing the contagions which are spread by dirt. 
hy plead with their husbands 


Ne street dust before romp- The Protection Remains 
Jatural fate mothers should You know from its wholesome odor that 


g-espect for good soap? Lifebuoy protects. The odor vanishes in a 
few seconds but the protection remains. 


Ww probably the most widely 
j1 the world because mothers Men like Lifebuoy because of 


fovides a dependable protec’ its wonderful creamy lather, because 
] it is a deodorant, and because it 
keeps the skin in splendid condition. 


“ ealth Element For the health of your family, place 


ty, healing lather of palm-fruit a cake of Lifebuoy at every place 
Yoilispermeated witha won- where there is running water. 
Wredient which wards off the Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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that’s whatIdo 
says Mr. Punch 


“ll bite my way through hard 
wood without a split—through 
soft wood without crumbling or 
mushing—through plaster with- 
out a crack or chip.” 

You merely look in the handle, 
select any one of eight different 
sizes of drill points, fit the point 
into the‘“chuck”—and Mr.Punch, 
the Automatic Drill, bores the 
hole in a jiffy—quick and clean. 

All exposed metal parts are 
polished, nickel platedand buffed. 
Eight drill points from vs to +4 
inch in diameter, furnished with 
each tool. Drill is 10 inches long 
and weighs 8 ounces. 

Sold by most hardware stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, write us. 


Send for Catalog No. 15 
Free to You 


Illustrates and describes each of the 
Goodell-Pratt 1500 Good Tools. Your 
name and address on a postcard will 
bring your copy at once. 


GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY 
GREENFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 


GOODELL 
PRATT 


1500 GOOD T OOLS 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
He killed your women. He did not seek out 
your warriors. 

“T said to you that I would bring this 
man back to you for you to try. You can 
punish him as you like. I give him to you. 
You do not know this man. You only 
know that the men who wear a yellow 
stripe on their leggings never have lied to 
you.. This is the man who killed your 
women. I say it.” 

He raised his hand as Yellow Hand 
started forward, his face convulsed. 

“But I have your promise also, Yellow 
Hand. You shall not lie to me. When I 
give him to you in place of your two women 
you must do as you have promised. 

“Will you now go back to your people 
and tell them to sit down? Will you tell 
them to leave the war trail on the Staked 
Plains, to leave our towns and ranches 
alone, and the cattle they drive north? 

“Will you come here, all of you, and join 
the northern Comanches and your brothers 
the Kiowas and sit down forever, here on 
your land, where the buffalo are many and 
the deer are running in the thickets as many 
as the leaves on the trees? Here the sun is 
warm, the grass is good, the water is sweet 
and cool. 

“Will you do all these things, Yellow 
Hand? Are you done fighting with the 
white man? I promise you that next year, 
and the year after, the white soldiers will 
take the winter trail against the villages of 
the Cheyennes and their friends. No mat- 
ter how cold it is, no matter how deep the 
snow is, our men will find their villages and 
wipe them out. You Indians must stop 
stealing horses and cattle and killing our 
men on the ranches. 

‘Will you Quahradas, who are wise men, 
make your peace first and save your women 
and your children? If I give you this man 
will you open the trails for the cows that 
want to gonorth? Willyou come in here and 
sit down? Promise me that, Yellow Hand! 
Speak only the truth to me! I know how 
to punish men who lie.” 

The face of the old savage ‘still worked 
with rage; his eyes still were riveted on the 
miscreant who stood bound before him, 
tragic pledge for the future safety of the 
Trail. But now Yellow Hand knew himself 
to be the leader of his people. He rose with 
his arms folded. 

“‘T speak the truth, now, here, even as 
the chief of the white men speaks it,’’ said 
he. ‘You have done as you have said you 
would do. Give us that man that you said 
you would give us. We will do with him 
as your people would do with us. We will 
try him in our way. I will talk with my 
men. We will punish him in our way. Then 
when we have done that we will wrap our 
robes about us. We will come in here and 
sit down in this land, which we know is 
good. 

“‘T can see that the white people are too 
many. They are making roads across 
the grass. Some day the buffalo will be 
gone. Over their trails will walk these new 
cattle—have we not seen them come? I 
can hear their hoofs coming, as many as the 
wind can count among the trees. It is 
done. I have said all I want to say.” |» 

“Rudabaugh,”’ said Griswold, turning to 
him at length, with no pity in his eye, ‘‘get 
ready to die. God may have no mercy on 
your soul. You’ve shown none—not once 
in all your life. Take what you’ve earned!”’ 

Rudabaugh broke out with denunciation 
of the utter illegality of all this. 

“T know it,” said Griswold. ‘But this 
court carries no records. No one will ever 
know.” 

He pushed forward the man, who now 
so trembled he scarce could stand. The 
sinewy fingers of Yellow Hand gripped his 
shoulder like eagle talons. A warrior 
caught him on the opposite side. He was 
dragged away, fighting, to the door of the 
largest lodge. 

For an hour there came through the dis- 
tance only the sound of savage singing. At 
length the white men, sitting solemnly 
awake in their own encampment, saw a 
group of the Comanches come out from 
the lodge and start toward a little thicket 


‘which lay perhaps a hundred yards or so 


away. They dragged with them something 
which searce stood erect, held back with 
palsied feet. 

“My God, Mister Dan,” broke out the 
voice of a boy all too young for such a scene, 
but taking one more lesson in border ways, 
“what are they goin’ to do to him now?” 


But the savage justice of the tribesmen 
was done in such fashion as only these 
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fiends of the lower border could have de- 
vised. No pen should specify as to this. 

For a time, for five minutes perhaps, or 
more, there came from the thicket shrieks 
of a man in torture, such sounds as left 
these hardened men unable to look one an- 
other in the face, though not one of them 
wavered in his own savage decision. Now 
it was too late. The word of the white men 
had been given. 

No smoke, no sign of fire arose above the 
top of the little thicket. There was no 
sound but that of the shrieking victim. 
The Comanches had devised some new way 
of punishment. 

Yellow Hand came back after a long 
time, a smile contorting his great mouth. 

“Him run little way,” said he, wiping his 
hands on his leggings. ‘‘No skin on him— 
he can’t run far.” 

And for reason of that which had gone on 
in yonder thicket by the little stream—by 
reason of what one time was found flung 
across the bush tops there—that bloody 
stream came to be called the Rawhide. 

The Comanche reservation, thus pur- 
chased, later established, was close to that 
spot. Far to the west, above Doan’s Cross- 
ing, over the high country where soon a 
dozen trails were to blend—seeking Ells- 
worth, Newton, Wichita, Dodge, Great 
Bend, Ogalalla, all the Army posts and all 
the empty upper range—the Comanches 
fought no more. 


The day of the northbound hegira of the 
cows had come. The immortal gods. trick- 
ling through their fingers grasses of grama, 
mesquite, redtop, buffalo, bluestem, watched 
a new land spring lustily into being. It was 
born of blood. But it was born of South 
and North, which never again were to 
know war one with the other. Both shared 
in sending old customs to a new land. A 
new language came to it. New industries 
grew in it. More rapidly than any tract of 
all our country or of any country ever was 
settled, the Great West of America became 
great and strong indeed. It wrote its 
story—whose beginnings almost have 
faded now—on the pages of the world’s 
history; or more splendidly still, on the lips 
of a country’s envying tradition of Homeric 
deeds. 

XLVIII 

T WAS morning of an autumn day on the 

old rancho of Laguna del Sol. Although 
flowers lacked, the leaves of the live oaks 
held their perennial course unchanged, the 
heavy pendants of the Spanish moss aiding 
them against the rays of a sun still ardent. 
The air was almost without movement, too 
richly languorous for any exercise—sweet, 
rich, mellow and golden as honey, breath 
of a world caring for neither past nor 
future. 

The surface of the placid fields where 
grain had been now seemed as though coy- 
ered by a moving carpet of gray and gold— 
countless field larks, come to this gentle 
region for their wintering. In the great 
lagoon beyond the live-oak groves count- 
less wild fowl, also from north of 36, had 
come below the edge of winter for their 
annual vacation. The cattle lay contented 
in the sun, horses stood dozing, free of care. 


.Del Sol never had seemed more beautiful 


z eas more rapport with the mere facts 
of life. 

Anastasie Lockhart, mistress of Del Sol, 
was in her dooryard, looking after morning- 
glory seed for the coming year. These and 
other climbing things had well-nigh taken 
possession of the big house during her ab- 
sence north the past summer. There had 
been no hand to give the old place any 
ministrations, and in the fecund Southwest 
the fight of civilization against an eager 
Nature, claiming its own, is a continuous 
one. Years of poverty, which had meant 
also years of negligence, now obliged youth 
and inexperience to begin in a weak way 
the task of restoration. Del Sol had 
lacked the strong and resourceful hand of 
its founder. 

Not that courage and resourcefulness 
lacked for the present owner of Del Sol— 
nor, indeed, that material means now 
lacked, after the astonishingly successful 
venture of the northern drive. And the 
steady ruin into which the place had ad- 
vanced had been due more than anything 
else to an actual lack of material resources. 

Anastasie Lockhart had been poor. But 
now she was not poor. The venture north 
had brought her touch with the Aladdin 
lamp. Nowshe could hold up her head and 
look all the world in the face. Now she 
could pay her debts and be once’ more a 
Lockhart of the Lockharts, worthy when 
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“You did nothing for me, then,’ said 
Anastasie Lockhart, trying to be furious. 
“You did not think of me; you thought of 
Texas. You thought of everything but 
me!” 

‘A nastasie,”’ said he quietly, “‘that isn’t 
right. I have thought of nothing else but 
you since I met you. Love—why, you 
can’t measure what love will do!” 

“Love, sir?” 

But now his words rushed. 

“Neighbor and neighbor—yes. Gonzales 
and Caldwell—yes. Lockhart and McMas- 
ters—yes. The big trail opening up, the 
whole country opening up—yes. The 
Indians giving way before the white men— 
yes. A new day coming into all this coun- 
try—why, yes! I can see all those things, 
and so can you. But why? What actuated 
it all? It seems to me it must have been 
love—love of man and woman. I know it 
was my love for you that drove me. There 
are things we can’t ever measure. I 
couldn’t explain what I mean—no. And, 
of course I know,” he added, ‘“‘I’d have no 
right to if I could.” 

Anastasie Lockhart stood looking at him, 
wide-eyed. Surely—she knew it now with 
a sudden gasp of apprehension—her in- 
stinct had been right. She had loved in him 
something other than the cold dominancy 
of his nature. Now she knew that he was 
not the coldest man in all the world, but a 
man of tempestuous heats, with storm and 
stress about him. For the first time she saw 
his fingers tremble as he half reached out a 
hand, withdrew it. 

Neither could he now speak except with 
effort. It seemed that, after all, they were 
come to the parting of the roads. 

“‘So you wanted my signature under the 
words ‘In full to date.’ Isitin full to date? 
Well, we’ll part the better friends for my 
having comehere. And youthought I could 
not forgive!” 

“Yes!” the girl broke out at last. “I 
thought you were the hardest, coldest, 
cruelest man in all the world. I have only 
seen the savage side of you.” 

His face changed, grew suddenly sad; 
upon it came the melancholy occasionally 
so notable on the face of another man of 
like trade, whom he had met not long be- 
fore in the North. 

“T don’t think you can quite understand 
everything in the world all at once, my 
dear,” said he. “‘I was set apart from men 
because I had taken on work to do. Home 
and the love of woman could not be for me. 
I was nothing more than a priest—high 
priest of law and justice. My hands had to 
be red. I knew I could never come to you 
feeling that it was right.” 

His face was gray, he undertook to smile, 
bitterly. 

“T was a killer!”’ he exclaimed. “I be- 
came that out of duty to my family and my 
state. I knew what it meant—knew well 
enough. I couldn’t offer you a hand red as 
mine. I thought a time surely would come 
when you'd have a horror come over you, 
thinking of what I’d done. But I had to go 
on with my work until it was done. I 
studied it. I shot away a thousand pounds 
of lead, I used kegs of powder, in practice. 
And I studied concentration. That was the 
only way I could be safe. Of course, I 
can’t make you understand that. But I was 
playing in a game where I did not dare 
lose. My life was up all the time—and 
more than my life.” 

Now he was turning away. 

“You are going?’’ said she. 

“Yes. The last of the open gang of 
thieves and outlaws is dead today. The 
roads are open. The state can breathe. The 
great conspiracy is ended. We’ve done our 
work. For those who are to benefit by it, 
what difference if we do pass unknown and 
forgotten? Your father’s murderer is dead. 
We did what we had todo. That was what 
I did—I did that first, before I dared to 
think of beginning my own life for myself. 
But ” And now he drew himself up. 

She knew that he wanted to indicate to 
her something. Her eyes rested on the 
whiteness of his linen. He saw the look. 

“Yes,” said he, looking at his hands, 
“‘T’ve turned over a new leaf. I have thrown 
away my guns. Never while I live will I 
put them on again, either here or in the 
North. I am no longer a hired killer. From 
where the sun stands now I am done with 
that. Iam McMasters, citizen, not officer.” 

He had found his bridle reins, but did 
not go, could not go. 

“You were talking about forgiveness,” 
said he, at length, with difficulty. ‘‘For- 
give you? Why, I have never done anything 
but that! Of course, since I am going 
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away, I ought to forget you; but I never 
shall. All you have to do about me is to 
forget me. There are better men.”’ 

The girl flared out at him with some sud- 
den impulse which got beyond her control. 

“You come here to preach to me? Is 
that the way to do? Oh, you ride into my 
place and you make me tear out my heart 
with shame and humiliation and show it to 
you. And then you ride away again and 
say good-by and tell me to forget! Why 
did you come here at all? Couldn’t you 
have mailed back my draft?” 

He hesitated. His hand dropped to his 
side. Suddenly he held out to her a little 
object which so by accident he had touched; 
something which had been in the side 
pocket of his coat. In appearance it was a 
fragment of dark red rock, broken irregu- 
larly. But Taisie’s eyes noticed that to it 
elung another object—a horse-shoe steel, 
such as the riders of the outlands were used 
to carry with a bit of flint so they might be 
safe for fire in any exigency. Without plan, 
these two objects now served Dan McMas- 
ters for the thing which he had not been 
able to put into speech. 

‘* Anastasie,’”’ said he, ‘‘look at this! It’s 
nothing—only a bit of ore I picked up near 
the Wichitas when I came through. But 
see, it’s magnetic. Look how steel clings to 
it! You hardly can draw them apart; it 
will pull to it every little piece of metal. It 
can’t help itself; they can’t help them- 
selves. 

“Taisie, what’s inside of it? I don’t 
know. What is that force that we can’t see? 
I don’t know. I don’t know anything. You 
ask me questions that I can’t answer. All 
I know is that the magnet and the steel 
come together—here, you see. And yet you 
ask me why am I here now? I don’t know. 
It’s the same reason that made me leave 
Rudabaugh alive in his camp and ride after 
you. 

“Didn’t I tell you there are things we 
can’t weigh or measure? There’s something 
behind the world we can’t any of us find 
out! Why did I come? I don’t know!” 

He tossed the little bit of rock and the 
clinging steel upon the ground beside the 
twisted fragment of Anastasie Lockhart’s 
draft, “‘In full to date.”’ His eyes were 
softened. The lines of chin and jaw seemed 
new to her. 

“T have been trying to reason things 
out,” said he at last, in a new, strange, 
shaken voice she never yet had heard. “I 
am trying now to reason out why I don’t 
get on up and ride on away. We’ve said 
good-by. I’ve reasoned that you couldn’t 
love me. Am I right or wrong?”’ 

Anastasie Lockhart slowly raised her 
face, her serious, grave eyes looking straight 
into his. 

“You were wrong!”’ said she. “‘ You have 
used me like aman. I was a woman.” 

He stepped toward her, in the open sun- 
light where any might have seen, caught 
her face between his two hands and looked 
into her eyes with his own new eyes. 

“You don’t mean we could both begin 
again? You don’t mean you could forget 
what I have been? You don’t mean I could 
ever be good enough for you? You don’t 
mean you could ever learn to love me in 
spite of what I was, for sake of what I am 
going to try to be? Tell me—answer me 
now, for I don’t think I can endure this.”’ 

His two hands had fallen on her shoul- 
ders, straightened her up, held her at arm’s 
length for just an instant. The innate 
bravery of the girl aided her to look straight 
into his eyes in turn. 

“You know,” she said, smiling slowly. 
“You must know now.” 

The tension of the fingers on her shoul- 
ders lessened. His voice came almost in a 
whisper. 

“T do know! Why, there is a new world, 
after all! We are the very first. There is 
no past.” 

“Tan!” said she, after a long time. 
“cc Dan ! ” 

Her fingers were twisting softly around 
his wrist, crumpling the white linen that 
they found there. Her eyes followed her 
fingers, not daring to look up. Her fingers 
were warm. He caught her chin in both his 
hands, though still her fingers clung. 

“Taisie,’’ said he, “‘what fools we’ve 
been! Ah, what a blind fool I was! For- 
give me!” 

“Why, Dan!’’ she murmured. 

Her head fell forward upon his shoulder, 
drowsily, although it was morning, and 
though the sun shone all around them, 
brilliantly, blindingly. 


(THE END) 
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BEFORE YOU GO 


Answer These Questions 


Unless you know the an- 
swers before starting on a motor 
trip, you are almost certain to 
lose a lot of time, pleasure and 
money. How many can you 
answer? Try. 


1. What is the exact mileage to my 
destination—and to points en 
route? 

2. What is the best route? What road 
markers and highway numbers 

shall I follow? 
3. How many miles are paved? 
Gravel? Dirt? 
4. What are the scenic attractions? 
Historic points? Golf? Fishing? 
5. What hotels, restaurants, garages? 

Where? Accommodations? Rates? 

6. If I have engine or tire trouble, 

will I know the nearest service sta- 

tion? 

7. How can I keep on the right route 

through cities? 

8. If I make a side trip, what is the 
best road and how will I get back 
to my route? 

9. Will I be warned of dangerous 
curves and crossings? 

10. If I meet detours will I know 
whether finishing my trip on an- 

other route will be shorter? 
11. If I travel partly by water what 
are the ferry and steamship sched- 
ules and rates? 

12. What are the various state motor 
laws? National park regulations? 

Canadian customs regulations? 


Every year for 22 years the 
Automobile Blue Books—de- 
pendable guides of experienced 
tourists—have correctly an- 
swered these questions. More 
than 250,000 Blue Books are 


in use each season. 


360,000 miles of roads (cov- 
ering the entire U.S. and adja- 


centCanada)havebeencharted |e 2fS 
by our own skilled road 


Ds - uy 
scouts and are mapped and ust SS 


described in the four volumes 


of the 1923 Blue Books. 


Over one million dollars has 
been invested in bringing the Blue 
Book to its present perfection. 
Each Blue Baqok owner receives 
free membership in the Blue Book 
Touring Club, a national organization 
of special touring service. 
$3.00 per volume at bookstores, 
newsdealers’ and motor supply stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, mail the cou- 
pon. Send no money. The volume 


will be sent C. O. D. 


jean 


Vol. 1—N. Y., New England states, and 
Eastern Canada. 
Vol. 2—Pa., N. J., Del., Md., D. C., Va., 
W. Va., Tenn., N. C., S. C., Miss., 
be Ala., Ga., Fla. 
: FI Vol. 3—Mich., Ohio, Ill., Wis., Minn., Ia., 
COP Mo., Ind., Ky. 


Vol. 4—All states west of and including 
N. D., S. D., Nebr., Kan., Ark., 
La., Western Canada; also trans- 
continental routes coast to coast. 


AUTOMOBILE 
BLUE BOOK 


Standard louring Guide % America 


1058 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. | 
Send me C. O. D. postpaid Blue Books volumes 2 

at $3.00 per volume. | 

Name = | 
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Fashion’s Call This Summer 
is for Pioneer Sports Belts 


For Men and Women Too 


Fashion speaks for style in summer wear. Pioneer Sports 
Belts are the new vogue—stylish yet supremely comfort- 
able and cool. 


As for style! Just try the effect of Pioneer Sports Belts with your 
summer togs. Colors are Linen to match linen knickers, ‘Tennis 
White”’ for ducks or flannels, and Palm Beach. Also snappy striped 
silk effects in club colors, especially popular with women. 


Unequalled for golfing, tennis, boating and ‘‘hot weather”’ dress. 
Sportily finished—all metal parts are of solid nickel and rustless. 
Ask to see them at the men’s wear counter in better stores. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
For 46 Years Manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders Pioneer Belts Pioneer-Brighton Garters 
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enuine HAND WELT. 


For more than a 
quarter century, 
Pioneer Belts have 
been the criterion of 
the finest in leather 
belts. The Pioneer 
name is your guar- 
antee of the highest 
quality, the best 
workmanship and 
the standard of g00d 
taste. 
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demands and policies. The worker becomes 
a soldier in the ranks of an army trained to 
think and act en masse, and to place his 
whole reliance upon the power of his organ- 
ization, and not upon his own skill and effi- 
ciency. The worse feature perhaps is that 
he is taught to regard the employer as his 
natural enemy and to look upon society as 
organized to oppress him. 

“The result is to deprive the worker of 
all incentive, and to make the efficiency of 
the least common denominator for the 
efficiency of all. The spirit of hostility and 
of armed truce prevailing in the closed 
shops are serious obstacles to efficient 
productive methods. 

“There is a still more serious phase. Out 
of the average workman’s fear of unem- 
ployment, and the lack of understanding 
of modern efficiency, has emerged the idea 
that by doing less work he will help to make 
employment for more workers. Nothing 
could be more fallacious. England today 
is literally fighting for her industrial life 
because of this bane of restricted output. 

‘“Though the doctrine of force may serve 
its purpose for a time, it will in the end 
mean destruction of the unions. This is 
an age of codperation, and until unionism 
realizes its full meaning the system is 
doomed. The Germans sought to rule the 
world through force, and brought on a war 
in which an empire, built up through years 
of patient effort, crumbled. Stiff-necked 
and inconsiderate union labor may well 
heed this precedent.” 

Just how the great majority of big em- 
ployers feel about what is so often called 
the tyranny of organized labor was formu- 
lated by a veteran of many industrial wars, 
who spoke out of experience when he de- 
clared: 

“Organized labor is the most flagrant 
monopoly in the United States. Instead of 
being regulated as it should be, it is per- 
mitted to run wild and jeopardize property 
and prosperity. Industrial monopolies, on 
the other hand, are not only regulated by 
law but increase their efficiency and service 
under it. 

“What this country needs more than any- 
thing else is government control of the com- 
binations of labor. This does not mean the 
futile kind of government interference with 
industrial relations, such as happened in the 
coal and rail strikes. It does mean that 
Washington should curb the combines that 
take the stewardship of industry out of the 
hands of the men who own it and put it in 
the hands of incompetents who seek to 
exploit it for their own ends.” 


The Apprentice System 


Less hostile, and expressive of a growing 
body of opinion throughout the country, is 
this conviction of one of the most forward- 
looking of Western governors: 

“The feeling has been growing for a long 
time that labor is not wisely led. Its leaders 
are nearly all secretaries of war who have 
spent a great deal of time leading their 
people into a fruitless warfare that has re- 
sulted disastrously to labor, to the public 
and to the employers. This has been par- 
ticularly emphatic in the essential indus- 
tries, such as transportation and fuel. My 
judgment is that more people than ever 
before are thinking intelligently upon the 
necessity of an impartial tribunal with 
power to enforce its decisions in the con- 
troversies that arise in the essential in- 
dustries. 

“They haye come to the realization that 
it is unspeakable for a nation that has 
found solutions for most of its other quar- 
rels to allow unrestrained warfare in the 
industrial world. They have come to the 
conclusion that there is no real reason why 
every time a new contract is to be signed 
between men who work in coal mines and 
the coal operators, or between men who 
work in the railroad shops and the railway 
companies, everything must be shut down 
and the public suffer untold harm while 
these gentlemen are arriving at a proper 
relationship in reference to their wages and 
working conditions.” 

One type of indictment of the closed 
shop, which represents a composite view of 
employers, is as follows: 

“The irony of the closed shop is that the 
rules are made by men 95 per cent of whom 
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and in some cases worked a hardship on 
the public. I feel the only solution to the 


tary economics of industry so that the 
laborer will appreciate that his share can- 


not go above a certain amount, and that | 
high wages do not necessarily mean a more | 


comfortable living unless high wages are 
accompanied by products resulting from 
labor commensurate with the wages paid.” 

A larger view is the following from the 
head of one of Chicago’s most powerful 
banking institutions: 

“Labor constantly struggles for higher 
pay and better working conditions. The 
endeavor to obtain these meets obstacles at 
every turn, and this naturally develops a 
tenacious disposition to hold all the ground 
gained. Almost constant attempts are 
made to reduce hours of labor and output 
per man. In arising market, with foreign 
competition largely eliminated, and a heavy 
demand upon the part of Europe and other 
countries to which we export goods, prices 
of raw materials and merchandise can be 
increased to offset these tendencies. With 
the restoration of world competition and 
the readjustments that must come in our 
own country, the question is whether our 
own labor can continue to demand the 
present wage scale and restrict output.”’ 


A Criticism of Labor 


“Tt does not seem to me that the final 
settlement will be fully in accordance with 
the wishes either of the employer or the 
employe, but that it will be governed by 
world conditions and competition. When 
and if Europe begins to work with a deter- 
mination to regain international trade we 
shall be compelled, at least in part, to meet 
whatever may be adopted as the standard 
wage and working day there, except so far 
as advantages in the possession of raw ma- 
terials, improved machinery and our genius 
for producing and distributing goods may 
act as an offset to European standards. 
Otherwise we shall fail to hold our trade 
position. 

“Tf we should lose our foreign markets 
for surplus manufactures it would mean re- 
stricted plant operation, unemployment 
and ultimately and unavoidably a move- 
ment to adjust our cost of production and 
distribution to a lower basis.’’ 

A criticism of labor indorsed everywhere 
is summed up in the following expression 
from one of the best known of Boston 
manufacturers: 

“For many years legislative traffic at 
Washington was impeded because of the 
fear among lawmakers of offending the so- 
called financial interests, which was just 
another name for Wall Street. This menace 
disappeared under the glare of the pub- 
licity that began to beat about corporate 
affairs. 

“The bogy of Wall Street is now suc- 
ceeded by the fear of hurting the feelings 
of organized labor. Nearly every big labor 
group has a representative at Washington 
to look after its interests. He holds the 
threat of loss of votes over the head of the 
legislator. Almost unlimited cash resources 
are at the command of these agents. This 
money is used for the dissemination of 
propaganda that is often vicious and usually 
misleading. 

“We should work unceasingly and im- 
mediately against centralization of labor 
control in Washington and elsewhere. I 
am not opposed to labor unions, but I am 
unalterably against a national labor union 
that shall dictate conditions in all indus- 
tries all over the United States. Over- 
centralization is a growing and persistent 
peril. Decentralization is essential not only 
with regard to labor but with regard to al- 
most everything else connected with our 
governmental system.” 

Allied with this is another far-reaching 
objection to the alliance between labor and 
politics. It was expressed by a man whose 
whole public career has been friendly to 
unionism, yet this is what he said: 

“The trouble is that many unionists do 
not altogether trust their leaders, and, by 
the same token, many unionists are lacking 
in complete loyalty to their chiefs. If labor 
had been more wisely led the friction that 
has existed would have been minimized. 
The mistake that most labor leaders make 
is that they play politics too much and 
sound business too little. They are still led 
by the delusion that some day there will 
be a labor party in the United States. This 
might have been possible ten years ago, 
when organized labor had not provoked 
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Foot and Leg Pains Stopped in 


10 Minutes 
This New Way—Guaranteed 


Study the chart. 


We've made a study of foot and leg pains. 
What we say to you, we’ve worked over 
5 years gaining the right to say. Now 
we offer relief in 10 minutes from the 
tortures of fallen arches, foot and leg 
troubles. 

If our method fails, 
nothing. 

So if walking or standing is painful, your 
feet tired and aching, this offers you a 
test it is folly not to make. 


it will cost you 


New Principles 


Here is a simple elastic band that works 
wonders on your feet. A scientific method 
so simple as to be almost incredible. 
You slip it off and on as easily as a garter. 
10 minutes after you put it on your foot, 
that pain in your arch, your instep, the 
back of your leg, your heel or your ankle 
is gone! 

Hundreds of thousands of people will 
tell you it is so. Your doctor, too, will 
tell you. 


Not a Miracle 
Just Scientific Correctness 


No rigid arch props. 
Made of special 
Cool and 


No metal plates. 
» No ungainly pads. 
Superlastic—light and porous. 
comfortable. 
The secret is in the tension and stretch 
of the band, its contour and design. 
That is where five years’ experimenting 
went. 


Tf you live in Canada, address 
Canadian Office—( Kirkham & Roberts, Mgrs.) 
453 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
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ARCH BRACES 


“JUNGS 


If you have tired 

and aching feet or leg pains make 

this test without risk or obligation. 
By GEORGE JUNG 


It acts naturally—just a little outside 
help to aid nature. You note results 
instantly. 

Eventually your weakened muscles will 
be strengthened naturally. You wiil be 
able to discard our brace entirely. 


Try Them Without Risk 


Go today to any shoe dealer, chiropodist 
or druggist. Be fitted with a pair of 
Jung’s Arch Braces. Wear them. If they 
do not relieve you, return them and your 
money will be gladly refunded—hence 
you assume no risk in accepting the test 
we offer. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, then 


Send Coupon 


Measure around the foot with a strip of 
paper 4 inch wide. Measure smallest 
part of the foot, just back of the joints 
of the large and small toes, where forward 
end of brace is shown in the illustration 
above. 

Mail measurement with coupon properly 
filled out, and we will mail you a pair of 
Jung’s Arch Braces. You pay the post- 
man $1 and postage. If not satisfied, 
return to us for refund of purchase price 
and postage. If you prefer to send money 
with order, postage will be prepaid. 


Book FREE 


Ask your shoe dealer or druggist for our 
book on cause and relief of foot troubles. 
Or send to us for one. It is free. 


The Jung Arch Brace Company, 453 Jung Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SEND NO MONEY 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE CO. 
453 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me a pair of Jung’s Arch Braces. 
I enclose foot measurements. On receipt of 
package I will pay the postman $1 and postage, 
my money to be refunded if not satisfied. 
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Grace Straw Hat, you’ve never 
known the perfection of it— 
the lightness of it—the easy 
way it fits the head—the grat- 
ifying way it shunts the blazing 
sun and cools the brow. 


The Townsend Grace Straw 
Hat was built with a knowl- 
edge of men’s heads and an 
understanding of summer suns. 
It’s a man’s straw, a hat that 
will lend poise to his appear- 
ance and composure to his 
temperament. 


Stop in today and try on a 
Townsend Grace Straw Hat. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised 
and we'll guarantee by all that’s 
cool that you'll never spend 
the summer with another 
make. 


At any good Hatter or Haber- 
dasher. 
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the antagonism that exists today. It is now 
impossible.” 

What might be called the price of labor 
propaganda discloses some illuminating 
figures. I asked one of the best-informed 
authorities on labor in the United States 
to give me the actual facts. This is what 
he said: 

“For years labor leaders have con demned 
the coercion funds of employers in the fight 
to crush unions. As a matter of fact, the 
shoe is on the other foot. For every dollar 
in the war chest of the employer there are 
ten in the coffers of the union. 

“T have got together some figures which 
show that the annual income of some na- 
tional unions, including five of the largest, 
and also the brotherhoods, and excluding 
funds raised for insurance purposes, will ag- 
gregate about $36,000,000. A very conserva- 
tive allowance for the income of all national 
unions would be $50,000,000. As to local 
unions, their incomes usually run much 
more than the national, as each organiza- 
tion has hundreds of locals over the coun- 
try. The United Mine Workers’ national 
income is $3,450,000, whereas the income 
of its locals amounts to $12,650,000. If 
local income were admitted to be merely 
equal to that of national there would be a 
total of $100,000,000. If the ratio found 
in the United Mine Workers were carried 
out the local income alone would be $100,- 
000,000, and the total, national and local, 
would be $150,000,000. 

“The income of employers’ associations 
cannot by any possible figuring be brought 
up to more than a small fraction of this 
amount. The thirty-seven state employ- 
ers’lorganizations have an estimated total in- 
come of $852,000. There are 175 local 
employer movements. The income of the 
three largest—Detroit, Minneapolis and 
Cleveland—is $200,000. One or two others 
may reach $50,000 apiece, but the average 
of the remaining 170 is not more than 
$10,000. 

“The income of national organizations, 
such as the chambers of commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 
the National Industrial Council and the 
League for Industrial Rights, is estimated 
to be about $1,350,000. Of these groups 
the chambers of commerce and the National 
Industrial Conference Board do not en- 
gage in partisan labor propaganda. The 
figures for other national trade organiza- 
tions, such as the Stove Founders, Na- 
tional Erectors, Metal Trades and National 
Founders, would approximate $1,222,400. 
To be on the safe side, these could be 
doubled to embrace all other national em- 
ployer movements. This brings the total 
income of employers’ organizations of all 
kinds to less than $7,000,000.” 


A Step in the Right Direction 


Reference to finance leads naturally to 
what is in many respects the most signifi- 
cant development in the history of Amer- 
ican trade unionism. J mean its entry into 
banking. Up to this time we have dealt 
mainly with criticism of the abuse of 
organized-labor power. Now we reach the 
turning point and take another tack. 

Like many another constructive force, 
labor’s début in finance developed out of a 
mistake. The specific instance is a little- 
known phase of the economic philosophy 
of organized labor in this country. It con- 
cerns the contention, long made by labor 
leaders, that the control of credit by big 
industry through that nebulous bugbear, 
as well as target of the radical, the inter- 
national banker, was a weapon against 
them. The feeling became so acute that 
in 1919, at a joint meeting of the executive 
council of the American Federation of 
Labor, officials of national and international 
unions, and of the four railroad brother- 
hoods, a program was formulated as fol- 
lows: 

Credit is inherently social. It should be ac- 
corded in proportion to confidence in produc- 
tion possibilities. Credit as now administered 
does not serve industry but burdens it. It in- 
creases unearned incomes at the expense of 
earned incomes. It is the center of the malevo- 
lent forces that corrupt the spirit and purpose 
of industry. 

We urge the organization and use of credit to 
serve production needs and not to increase the 
incomes and holdings of financiers. Control 
over credit should be taken from financiers and 
should be vested in a public agency able to 
administer this power as a public trust in the 
interests of all the people. 


The fiscal millennium thus doped out did 
not materialize. Control of credit remained 
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in the hands of the individuals and insti- 
tutions best qualified to administer it. The 
important fact to be disclosed is that, fol- 
lowing the proposal of the joint meeting, 
unionism got the banking bee in its bonnet. 
In short, labor reversed the procedure and 
became capitalist. It was one of the most 
cheering episodes in the long and trouble- 
studded story of the American industrial 
relations. 

Although the International Association 
of Machinists was the real pioneer in labor 
banking in the United States, with its con- 
trol of a Washington bank, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers really put 
financing by a union on the national map. 
It established a codperative national bank 
in Cleveland in 1920. No one was surprised 
that the engineers should be conspicuous 
in this activity, because their brotherhood 
is perhaps the most enlightened and pro- 
gressive in the country. Subsequently it 
built one skyscraper and is breaking ground 
for another in Cleveland; acquired exten- 
sive coal properties and launched a mail- 
order department store. 


Labor Goes Into Banking 


It was not until this year, however, that 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
took the step that in its larger relation to 
capital was historic. It acquired practically 
the controlling interest in one of the most 
powerful trust companies in New York 
City, whose main offices are located within 
the purlieus of labor’s traditional arch- 
enemy, Wall Street. Instead of alienating 
the old line directors and conservative de- 
positors, the effect was just the opposite. 
Wall Street, as such, merely regarded it as 
a good business deal for the trust company 
as well as the brotherhood, and both have 
prospered as a result. 

Ask the unionist with radical tendencies 
what he thinks of labor’s advent into big 
finance and his opinion is like this: 

“The wages and savings of labor-run 
into the billions. They need only to be 
mobilized under the control of labor, as 
they are now mobilized under the control 
of private bankers, to give labor a position 
of power. If labor can control its own 
credit resources, and it has made a start in 
this direction, it will profoundly interest 
all forms of industry and check the aggres- 
sions of the capitalistic system.” 

The intelligent labor leader takes a dif- 
ferent view, for he says: 

“The fact that the engineers have ac- 
quired control of a big Wall Street trust 
company means that labor is becoming less 
mistrustful of capital. It will give the 
brotherhood men a new light, especially 
on the finances of the railroads, which is 
one of the sore spots on the management 
side; and at the same time it will enable 
financiers to get a new conception of the 
way labor feels and thinks. The whole 
effect will be conciliatory and construc- 
tive.” 

Now let us see how the head of one of the 
most powerful of New York banks, whose 
influence is world-wide, regards this al- 
liance of labor and capital at his doorstep. 
He said: 

“Tt is one of the most significant things 
that has happened in American finance in 
many years, and has tremendous possi- 
bilities for the future. First of all, it will 
convince labor that big banking is not the 
grasping thing that the agitators have 
made it out to be. Secondly, it will prove 
that the control of credit by so-called in- 
ternational bankers is not true. Credit is 
one of the most elastic things in the world, 
and is accessible to all who are worthy of 
it. Moreover, by intimate acquaintance 
with the anxieties, hazards and difficulties 
of banking, labor will come into a kindlier 
feeling for it. It will also realize that in- 
dustry cannot lay hands at will upon mil- 
lions of dollars with which to oppose the 
unions. The larger aspect, however, is that 
it will beget for labor a good will on the 
part of business and the public that it never 
could have got otherwise.” 

So much for the bigger aspect of labor 
in the role of capitalist. There is another 
and more intimate side which is doing more 
to harmonize industrial relations than al- 
most any other medium. It grows out of 
the fundamental fact that economic inde- 
pendence on the part of the worker is the 
real key to the problem of capital and 
labor. 

Just as the empty stomach is the im- 
memorial inciter to revolt against social or 
political tyranny, so is the bank account 
the one best antidote for discontent. 
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Jhe HOME Van 
in Old Ivory and Nickel 


Here is hot-weather comfort in perfect 
good taste. It is the time-proven Wes- 
tinghouse Fan, but in a new and beautiful 
finish, done in old ivory and nickel. 
Your electric dealer would like to have 
you come and see it. 


It is just as efficient as it is attractive; 
its good looks make it a joy, and its use- 
fulness makes it a real necessity. Quietly, 
economically and conveniently it brings 
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Sealright 


Liquid Tigh It 
Paper Container 


“Muvver, gimme 
a spoon, quick.’’ 


To-night— Carry 
Home Ice Cream 


Make this one of your good habits. Watch 
young eyes pop and little mouths water. 
Not a soul in the house was ever known to 
refuse—a dish never surpassed for flavor, 
refreshment and body-building nourishment. 
Get bulk ICE CREAM in one, two or three 
favorite flavors at the nearest confectionery 
or drug store. But ask them to pack it in a 
SEALRIGHT Liquid-Tight PAPER CON- 
TAINER. Easier to carry—won't leak, 
drip or crush. Handiest for children and 
grown-ups, too. 


ICE CREAM packed in a SEALRIGHT 
Liquid-Tight PAPER CONTAINER keeps 
in better condition—is easily removed, looks 
more inviting and can be served by cutting 
into round, even slices. Always ask for your 
favorite brand ina SEALRIGHT. All con- 
venient sizes—up to one gallon. Popular 
sizes, half pints, pints and quarts. Many 
dealers have it already packed for you, firm, 
fresh and sanitary. 


To remove cream, hold 
container under cold 
water spigot for a few 
seconds. Then remove 
cover, press on bottom of 
container with thumbs, 
and cut cream in attrac- 
tive, round slices. 


SEALRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 275 Fulton, N.Y. 
Also makers of SEALRIGHT 


“Pouring-Pull’ and Ordinary Flat or 
Common Milk Bottle Caps 


| support. 


| body commits itself. 
| new and enlightened attitude of the em- 
| ployer, which in the end is the real hope of 
| Industry.’ 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
designated as the enlightenment of both 
the employer and employe. On the capital 
side of it, the point of view throughout the 
country is expressed like this: 

“The American employer has come to 
the realization that he must maintain the 
leadership of industry if it is to endure. 
This can be done only through a broad and 


_ enlightened attitude toward labor, which 


at the same time will not surrender its 
share in management. British industry is 
fighting for existence simply because fifty 
or sixty years ago the owners virtually ab- 
dicated their rights. With limitation of 
output has come a steady lowering of effi- 


| ciency that makes it impossible for the 
| English products to compete with others 


in the markets of the world. 

“Ten years ago the mere fact that a man 
was a member of an employers’ association 
automatically rallied the organization to 
him the moment he got into trouble. To- 
day there must be a real reason for this 
Unless the employer plays the 
game with reasonable hours, wages and 


| working conditions—and he usually does 


so in self-interest—he gets no help despite 
his membership in an association. Every 
case is investigated before the employing 
It is all part of the 


This enlightenment is spreading to labor. 


| Where one worker will say that he is merely 


a cog in a soulless machine, there is an in- 
creasing number who have the vision dis- 
closed in this story: A man approached 
three stonecutters and asked them in turn 


_what they were doing. One said, “I am 
_ working for a dollar an hour.” Another re- 


plied that he was chiseling granite. The 
third answered, “‘I am helping to build this 
cathedral.” 

To go into further remedies for the labor 


| problem would require far more space than 
_is now available. 


Two, however, will be 
given as the conclusion of this section. The 
first is the suggestion of a former cabinet 
member who is a close student of industrial 
relations. He said: 

“For years finance was subject to peri- 
odic panics because there was no elasticity 
in the financial scheme of things. Through 
the introduction of the Federal Reserve 
system the money market was made elastic 
and the control of credit taken out of Wall 
Street. 

““The same procedure could be employed 
with labor by the introduction of a sort of 
Federal Reserve system that would have 
Federal employment agencies instead of 
banks, and would provide under proper 
regulation a necessary quota of workers for 
any specific needs. Though labor is not so 
mobile a commodity as credit, an adequate 
program could be worked out. It would 
not centralize authority in the unions, but 
in the hands of the Government.” 


The Menace of Strikes 


The second recommendation was made 
by a widely known publicist, and repre- 
sents what may be regarded as the con- 
viction of a considerable portion of the 
American public. It is: 

“Labor conditions in this country are 
probably more favorable to the laboring 
man than in any other country in the world 
today. Strikes in the last few years have 
reflected more a change in economic condi- 
tions than any essential disagreement be- 
tween capital and labor. The realization of 
the economic factor is the solution of the 
labor problem. By means of gradual edu- 
cation of both employer and employe as to 
the solidarity of their mutual interests, 
some substitute for the strike as an eco- 
nomic argument can be found, coming 
probably through the perfection of the 
industrial-court idea. Large employers of 
labor have reached the realization that a 
high standard of living and high wages are 
almost essential to the prosperity of the 
country, thereby stimulating the consump- 
tion of manufactured goods and business in 
general.” 

As a result of an investigation through- 
out the United States that reached all 
classes, popular opinion with regard to labor 
may be summarized in this fashion: 

The great majority of the American peo- 
ple are in favor of the open shop. They re- 
sent the periodical peril to life, traffic and 
prosperity through strikes, which in the 
great majority of instances could be avoided 
by the reference of grievances to impartial 
and disinterested tribunals. They feel that 
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labor in the main has been unwisely led 
and is too often imposed upon by its lead- 
ers. There is a widespread demand that 
unions should be compelled to incorporate 
so that they can be held legally responsible 
for their inroads upon property. 

One of the most cheering facts in the 
whole situation is the growing participa- 
tion of labor in financial movements. They 
are teaching the beneficent lesson that cap- 
ital has neither caste nor prejudice and can 
work profitably for all classes, once it is 
conserved, and then employed in the proper 
channels. 

Finally, in both the employer and the 
employe is a growing enlightenment that 
makes for a larger degree of close personal 
cooperation in the management of industry. 
In this codperation lies the real hope of the 
future, for it means a more equal distribu- 
tion of responsibility as well as compensa- 
tion. 

The step from the labor problem to that 
of the farmer is natural, but not because 
the artisan and the agriculturist have a 
community of trouble, for the anxiety just 
now is all confined to the farmer. Agricul- 
ture represents about 40 per cent of the 
purchasing power of the country, and in- 
dustry would be paralyzed without it. 
Moreover, as every one knows, the farm is 
the backbone of the nation, and has long 
been regarded as the impregnable base of 
America’s prosperity. 


Agriculture as an Industry 


Making the farmer section the second of 
this article does not imply that agriculture 
is the tail of the kite. As a matter of 
fact, from the standpoint of national sig- 
nificance it is the kite. Unhappily for the 
farmer’s needs, he does not get into the 
spotlight to the same degree as the trade 
unionist. As one wheat grower in the 
Middle West said: ‘‘If we farmers went on 
a strike, then the public would know a good 
deal more about us than it does. We can’t 
afford to strike, because everybody, in- 
cluding ourselves, would starve.” 

It is comparatively easy to get a range 
of opinion about most issues, because the 
interests affected visibly touch the average 
man. With farming, the city dweller—and 
he now comprises more than half the popu- 
lation—has no active concern, except when 
the price of foodstuffs pinches. This is 
especially true in the Hast. One influential 
Western landowner declared to me: 

“In your part of the world the public 
regards the farmer as a chronic kicker who 
is never quite so happy as when he is 
complaining. This attitude is all wrong, 
because the status of the farmer affects the 
pocketbook of everybody sooner or later. 
It is because of this widespread indifference 
that there is an agricultural bloc at Wash- 
ington that has become a power to be 
reckoned with.” 

As with the flood of remedies for indus- 
trial strife and taxation, it is difficult to 
know where to begin the discussion of 
what the farmer wants. Perhaps it may 
be well to give at the start a definition of 
agriculture, which wil! definitely place it 
in the productive scheme and disclose its 
fundamental problems. I quote the words 
of one of the best-known observers of agri- 
cultural conditions in the United States. 
They are: 

“Agriculture must be considered strictly 
as an industry. It is not a natural resource 
as so many think. The land is a natural 
resource, it is true, and so are the forest and 
the mine; but they are no use to mankind 
until utilized. The task of operating 
the land presents nearly the same problems 
as any other business; that is, the ques- 
tions of efficient management, production 
and marketing, upon whose solution it de- 
pends whether the result in figures shall be 
in red ink or in black.” 

This allusion to red ink reminds me of a 
striking declaration made at Chicago by 
the head of one of the most powerful 
agricultural groups in the country. My 
informant said: 

“One of the popular delusions about the 
farmer is that he is not a business man. 
It has become a habit to associate com- 
mercial system and efficiency exclusively 
with the city person. It is a mistaken 
idea. Few stop to realize that the value of 
all the farms and farm property of the 
United States is roughly $80,000,000,000, 
which is nearly twice the total of capital 
invested in manufacturing industries; that 
the farmer produces over half our exports; 
pays over half the annual cost of transpor- 
tation and maintains more than half our 
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the need of the development of the great 
waterway projects possible upon this conti- 
nent. With the utmost development of 
these projects, and the utmost development 
of the rail agencies, there will not be any 
more transportation than the increasing 
productive capacities of the country will 
justify.” 

It is estimated that the farmer usually 
gets approximately 30 per cent of the price 
the consumer pays. The margin between 
the rate received by the farmer and that 
paid by the ultimate purchaser is too wide. 
Hence orderly marketing, as the phrase, 
goes, is the first and foremost need of the 
American farmer today. 

Since the average city man—and woman, 
for that matter—has little conception of 
the mechanics, so to speak, of farming, I 
shall present a brief explanation made by 
a Texas farm-organization executive, him- 
self a dirt farmer, which also states con- 
cisely just what agriculture is up against 
and what it is prepared to do. It is: 

“The poverty among farmers that so 
often follows in the wake of an abundant 
harvest is the result of the violation of 
every business law of distribution. In our 
complex system of commerce and industry, 
marketing is a group problem. Nothing but 
disaster would attend mining or manu- 
facturing if individual distribution were at- 
tempted in the place of group marketing.” 


Primitive Marketing Methods 


“Compare any highly successful sales 
organization with the process of individual 
distribution by the farmer and you can 
realize how hopeless it is for him to com- 
pete with the highly organized speculative 
system of buying. Where other industries, 
through a few gigantic sales organizations, 
deliver their product gradually throughout 
the year under expert merchandising and 
financial guidance to the markets of the 
world as those markets will absorb them, 
the farmer has heretofore dumped the en- 
tire fruit of his year’s labor within an aver- 
age of seventy days after harvest, without 
knowing anything about market conditions 
or salesmanship, and in competition with 
each of his millions of fellow farmers. 
There could be no other result but loss. 

“The salvation of the farmer lies, there- 
fore, ina codperative commodity-marketing 
system that will assemble products so as to 
bring about group selling. This adjusts 
production to the consumer’s requirements 
and avoids losses that come from over- 
production of foodstuffs of the wrong kind. 
Warehouses, to hold production at harvest 
and to take care of temporary surpluses to 
be distributed evenly throughout the year, 
are a part of thesystem. The same princi- 
ples of organization and distribution that 
have made American industry can be ap- 
plied to the distribution of any agricultural 
crop. To comprehend the fundamental 
principles of codperative marketing is to get 
a vision of the immense possibilities of agri- 
culture. All interests are protected through 
it. The American farmers are determined 
to set up for themselves real business organ- 
izations that will merchandise their prod- 
ucts throughout the world.” 

Wherever I went, especially in the West 
and South, I found farmers becoming more 
and more convinced that codperation is the 
hope of the industry. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the most powerful agri- 
cultural group in the United States, has 
adopted a codperative marketing program 
and instructed all departments to bend their 
energies toward it, under the direction of a 
coéperative marketing department. Service 
Through Coéperative Marketing is the new 
slogan of the bureau. 

Out of the gloom and loss that have en- 
shrouded the agricultural producer since 
1921 emerges another ray of light and hope. 
It radiates from the new rural-credit legis- 
lation enacted in the closing hours of the 
last Congress, which rounds out the facili- 
ties of the land-bank system and is the 
final alleviator of the hardship once syn- 
onymous with the farm mortgage in real 
life and in melodrama. Just what this act 
means and does is set forth in the following 
statement from a representative Iowa 
farmer: 

“The Federal land banks have taken 
care of long-term mortgage needs in the 
purchase of land. Another need has been 
for loans longer than the short-time loan of 
the manufacturer and merchant with their 
quick turnovers, and shorter than the long- 
time land mortgage. The farmer’s average 
turnover runs from six months in the case 
of ordinary crops to three years in the case 
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of livestock breeding. For this money he 
has been compelled to pay exorbitant rates 
of interest, often as high as 15 per cent. 
Inability to get money for production, 
whether for crops or livestock, has driven 
thousands of farmers into the cities. 

“Under the new rural-credit bill the 
much-needed intermediate credits for pro- 
duction and cattle breeding are available | 
at human rates of interest. The loan is not | 
to be repaid until the product is market- 
able. This will help to stop dumping. The 
bill provides for twelve district intermediate | 
credit banks, financed by the Federal Gov- | 
ernment, operated under the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, which make loans from nine 
months to three years on livestock and 
warehouse receipts up to 75 per cent of 
their value.” 

That these new rural credits will be a 
factor in the much-needed agricultural re- 
organization may be gathered from this | 
composite view, which represents the feel- 
ing of a considerable body of the rural 
population: 

“Whether the farmer takes advantage 
of the new facilities is not the question. 
The mere fact that they are available will 
help to stabilize the business of farming. 
They mean lower interest rates every- 
where. They also relieve the farmer from 
sacrificing his stock or his crops in order 
to meet a short-term note. 

“The new ability to get a three-year 
mortgage on cattle is one of the most con- 
structive features. This is a real small- 
farm proposition, will help to put small 
herds on every farm, and will eventually be 
one of the greatest incentives yet offered 
for the diversification of agriculture.” 

Although credit has been the principal 
ery of the farmer for years, there remains a 
considerable group, both in and out of 
agriculture, which maintains that the farmer 
has too much credit. This attitude was 
put to me by one of the greatest of Amer- 
ican manufacturers, who said: 

‘The farmer should be put on a cash 
basis. The whole rural-credit system is 
devised to make it easy for the agriculturist 
to get into debt. The burden of debt 
drives the farmer from the land into the 
city, and there should be as little provoca- 
tion for it as possible. If it had not been 
quite so easy for our farmers to borrow 
money during and after the war they would 
not be having so much trouble today. The 
new scheme of intermediate credits, while 
affording relief for the cattle breeder, is 
unwise because it puts the Government 
into commercial banking. In the end you 
find that credit does not mean that a man 
has a lot of money to spend, but that he 
has a lot to pay.” 


The Tariff Wall 


What the farmer thinks of the American 
policy toward Europe—and he is vitally 
affected by it—will be disclosed in the next 
article, which will deal with the foreign 
situation. It only remains to speak of the 
tariff, in which he is also intimately con- 
cerned. The general agricultural attitude 
toward it and—I might add—the growing 
opinion of the American in general is: 

“Though the stabilizing value of a pro- 
tective tariff must not be overlooked, it is 
absurd for a creditor nation such as we are 
to rear up a wall against debtor nations. 
The farmer needs his foreign market and 
does not want to pay an excessive price 
for imported merchandise. The principal 
trouble with the tariff is that it is too much 
involved in politics and too little concerned 
with an elastic adjustment to existing needs | 
and conditions.” 

Since this article deals with both labor 
and agriculture, it might be best, in con- 
clusion, to make a contrast between the 
problems they present and their possibili- 
ties for the future. Under unionism society 
has suffered from an excess of organization; 
while with the farmer, lack of organization 
has wrought the principal hardship. The 
hope of both these activities, which have 
so much in common, lies in codperative 
management. Curiously enough, each has 
reached a constructive crisis in its progress. 
Because of the growing public impatience 
with strikes, labor is coming into a new 
appreciation of its larger function, which is 
service. Out of acute necessity is emerging 
a fiscal program for the farmer that means 
his economic regeneration. Upon the ulti- 
mate result of this readjustment depend 
the national peace and prosperity. 
~Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
American articles by Mr. Marcosson. The next 
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they're Funsten’s 
packaged pecans 


When you open 
a package of 
Funsten’s Pecans, 
you'll always find 
them sweet and fresh. 


Regardless of climate 
or season, Funsten’s 
process of packing the 
finest select halves 
under a vacuum 
brings these delicious 
nuts to you with all 
their natural crisp- 
ness and flavor. 


Servedaloneor in des- 
serts, salads, sand- 
wiches, cakes, ice 
creams and candies, 
they add a delicious 
touchto summer-time 
menus. 


Ask your grocer for 
Funsten’s packaged 
Pecans. They are 
guaranteed to be al- 
ways fresh—and cost 
practically no more 
than bulk pecans. 

R. E. Funsten Co. 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


and again he had felt more than the usual 
thrill at some startling discovery and known 
something akin to relief when it did not 
sweep away at a stroke all mystery. It 
must not be thought, however, that the 
word “sinister’’ would have meant anything 
to him had he heard it. Nothing so definite 
as that. He only knew instinctively that a 
surprise of some kind was long overdue—a 
surprise that would explain many unsolved 
quiet comings and goings of mysterious 
patrons who invariably ignored him. 

At last it came, though he was not to 
recognize it at first sight. It arrived on a 
drowsy Saturday afternoon in the shape 
of a large case, which was unexpectedly 
cleared from the customhouse and deliy- 
ered at Crabbe’s shop, where, after much 
trouble, it was deposited in the cel- 
lar near the body of the perpetu- 
ated John Blake. Miad was out at 
the time and it was late on Sunday 
before he discovered the box during 
his daily visit for the purpose of 
dusting off hisfather. He wondered 
why Crabbe had said nothing about 
the arrival, and decided that the old 
man must have thought the open- 
ing of the case too big a 
job for him to handle. 
That idea was enough to 
set him promptly to work. 


He Held it 

Up Against 

the Dim Light of the 
Begrimed Window. oe 
Inside He Could Make 


Out Three Huge Black Pills, Almost as Large as Marbles 


He studied all the stenciled markings with 
care, made sure that the large box was right 
side up and, after considerable labor, suc- 
ceeded in unscrewing its face. After remoy- 
ing all struts and clamps save those in the 
rear, he took out the packing and found 
himself face to face with the mounted head 
of a sable antelope clamped to the back of 
the box. 

Toa layman nothing could have appeared 
more natural than the mounted head thus 
held in the exact position it would occupy 
on a wall; but Miad was not a layman, he 
was an expert. By the stencilings he had 
learned that the case came from Africa. 
Such heads arenot usually shipped mounted; 
they come in three packages, namely—the 
mask, the skull, the horns. Another thing 
puzzled him: The mounting was not a 
rough job, sent to Crabbe for correction; 
it was the work of a master taxidermist, 
and to Miad’s discriminating eye bore the 
handicraft hall mark of a famous London 
house. Yet it had come from Africa. 

He decided to remove the head, which 
could not weigh less than fifty pounds and 
which, with its splendid curved horns, 
measured fully four feet in a straight line 
from brisket to points. First he tipped the 
packing case back to an angle that would 
prevent the head’s falling forward on its 
nose and braced the box firmly against a 
trestle. Then he climbed under and un- 
bolted first the lower two of the four clamps 
and finally the upper. The head was thus 
released. Going around to the front he 
grasped it at the base of the horns and 
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tugged. When he pulled, the case came 
forward and settled flatly on the floor again. 
He worked the head out inch by inch, and 
as soon as the horns were free of the sides of 
the box he let the heavy trophy down on its 
back so that the eyes stared up at the ceil- 
ing. It now remained only to drag it com- 
pletely out of the case. As he gave a final 
tug one of the horns slipped from its core 
and came off in his hands. 

There was nothing surprising about that 
and he was about to slip it on again when 
he noticed that the core had been sawed 
off several inches from the tip. He thought 
for a minute, took off the other horn and 
found its core intact. He thought again, 
picked up a bit of wire, measured it along 
the length of the truncated core, thrust it 
into the cavity of the first horn,- met an 
obstacle, twisted the wire until it caught, 
and then pulled. A wad of paper came out 
and, tumbling after it, a small oblong pack- 
age. Miad picked it up and unwrapped it, 
disclosing a bottle an inch square, two 
inches deep and with a wide neck, tightly 
corked. He held it up against the dim light 
of the begrimed window. Inside he could 
make out three huge black pills, almost as 
large as marbles. On the side of the bottle 


was a label with a prescription blank filled | 
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in with green ink. He spelled the words | 


out slowly: ‘Important: Dissolve in the 
mouth, one every hour.” 


Strange are the sources of suggestion. | 


Even before he had read the unrevealing 
inscription Miad was 
seized with an unrea- 
soning desire for pos- 
session of the bottle 
and its contents. 


Here was mystery in- 
deed. Who had hid- 
den the small 


package so cun- 
ningly? And why? 
And when? But the 
suggestion that 
urged him to keep it 
for his own did not 
arise from covetous- 
ness, nor had he any 
sense of wrongdoing. 
The pills looked like 
marbles; more than 
that, they looked like 
bull’s-eyes, the aris- 
tocrats of the miggles 
arena. 

Now miggles to 
Miad at thirteen sug- 
gested playing for 
keeps in contrast to 
the baby game of fin- 
keeps, and the 
thought of playing 
for keeps suggested 
in turn the cardinal 
law of boyhood, find- 
ings is keepings. 

He decided to keep his findings against 
the world and looked around for a safe 
hiding place. He thought for a long time, 
a very long time, for there was nobody on 
the island of Manhattan at that time who 
knew better than himself the intricacies of 
the art of hiding successfully an object 
however small. Finally a smile quirked the 
corners of his set lips and a gleam lighted 
up his eyes. As it happened, he was tem- 
porarily reduced ;to wearing a pair of 
Mr. Crabbe’s discarded corduroy trousers, 
tightly belted as high as they would go and 
also rolled up a foot at the bottom to keep 
them from dragging. He undid one pant 
leg, placed the bottle within its folds and 
rolled it up again. 

For a moment he loafed complacently, 
and then was seized by a near-panic at the 
thought that Mr. Crabbe might surprise 
him before he could reassemble the sable 
head. Its dismounting had seemed an im- 
possible job for a boy of his size, but even 
so he now faced undaunted the herculean 
task of replacing it. By force of circum- 
stances he was unlike most boys in several 
ways and in one above all others—effi- 
ciency, in the sense of attainment, was part 
and parcel of his ' make-up. Crabbe had 
taught him thoroughness, but the mania 
for getting things done—that was Miad’s 
own, born in him. 

Who had toddled in a straight line? 
Miad in diapers. Who had walked erect to 
the thing he wanted and taken it? Miad 
at three. Who had found a key and pur- 


posefully waited until he grew up to the | 
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keyhole? Miad—the same Miad who now 
with unbounded ingenuity and an intuitive 
knowledge of leverages had just succeeded 
after an hour’s hard labor in reclamping the 
head and tilting the case to its erect posi- 
tion when Mr. Crabbe came down the 
stairway from the shop. 

“You, Miad?”’ he asked as he paused to 
accustom his eyes to the shadowy gloom. 

“Sure,” said Miad, sagaciously throwing 
a few wisps of packing into the box to make 
it look as if it had not been tipped forward. 
“Lay a hold of this head while I unclamp 
it ” 


The old man approached slowly, so 
slowly that Miad felt a first tingling thrill. 

“Leave that one till tomorrow,” said 
Mr. Crabbe after a long pause during which 
his shrewd eyes had taken in every detail 
of evidence as to how far the work of un- 
packing had progressed. ‘“‘Come along of 
me and eat your supper.” 

Now it was unlike Mr. Crabbe to worry 
as to whether anyone, himself included, ate 
or did not eat; consequently Miad lost no 
time in leaving the ill-provided table and 
retiring to the refuge of his own room, 
which was innocent of lamp or candle. He 
was supposed to undress by feel and to get 
up whenever day dawned, and on this 
night he welcomed the dark. After lying 
in bed for a long cautious hour he reached 
out for his trousers, unwrapped the bottle 
and finally succeeded in uncorking it. He 
rolled one of the pills out into the palm of 
his hand and popped it into his mouth. 

To his surprise the ball was not smooth 
like an agate to the touch of his tongue; it 
was stickily rough, as though it had been 
dipped in paste and then rolled in pow- 
dered licorice. Furthermore its taste was 
nasty, and he was about to spit it out when 
a strange feeling of ineffable smoothness 
was telegraphed by his senses to his brain. 
What was smoother than the surface of a 
glass marble? Where had he felt that de- 
lectabletextureat least oncebefore? Where? 
Cornelia’s wrist? Absurd! His mother’s 
cheek? Impossible! He heard or imag- 
ined a creaking on the stairs. Rapidly he 
replaced the wet pill, drove in the cork, 
rolled the bottle in the pant leg and threw 
the trousers from him. No one came, and 
while he listened he fell asleep, to dream 
over and over again that someone was in 
the room, battling for possession of his 
trousers. In the morning he tried to slip 
off very early to school, but Mr. Crabbe 
stopped him. 

“Hang around a bit, Miad,’ he said 
casually. ‘‘I want you should mind the 
shop.” 

At half past eight o’clock a butter ball 
of a man arrived whom Miad recognized as 
a rare frequenter of the shop. He had 
trailed him on his own initiative one day 
and knew that he came from Maiden Lane. 
He was greasy, soggy and porous like a 
sponge. Miad had not only hated him on 
sight but despised him, for, even at the age 
of eight, he had felt that with the aid of 
heels and teeth and no interference he could 
lick him. 

Crabbe received the visitor with a non- 
committal grunt and promptly took him 
down to the cellar. Miad listened at the 
head of the stairway. His sharp ears de- 
fined every movement of the twomen. He 
felt them pause before the case, heard the 
stranger exclaim with annoyance and 
Crabbe explain in return that no one but 
the kid had touched the box. Then came 
telltale sounds which indicated that they 
were freeing the trophy with far more celer- 
ity than care. He heard the head thump, 
and then a rasping sound as it must have 
pitched forward and slithered on the curve 
of its horns. What kind of unpacking was 
that? Presently he heard stirrings amid 
the strewn packing, and then deliberate, 
purposeful movements which indicated a 
systematic search of the entire cellar. 

An hour went by. Suddenly the porous 
stranger gave vent to an angry grunt of 
exhausted patience and ran for the stairs. 
Hearing him coming on in spite of a pro- 
testing ery from Mr. Crabbe, Miad drew 
back to the middle of the shop and waited. 

The man arrived at the head of the 
steps, purple in the face and all but breath- 
less. Followed closely by Mr. Crabbe, who 
was neither flushed nor blown, he advanced 
menacingly on Miad and with his eyes 
popping out to match his protuberant 
stomach, whispered hoarsely, “‘Come on, 
now! Out with it! What do you know?” 

““What’s the use of that, Mr. Levis?” 
broke in old Crabbe’s unemotional voice. 
“Listen to me, now. Look at him and 
remember the weight of the head. How 
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could a kid of his size take it out and tack 
it up again? Tell me that. And if he didn’t 
take it out, he couldn’t pull off a horn, now 
could he?”’ 

Miad’s heart was pounding so that for a 
moment he could not have spoken, even 
had he wished. It seemed to him that his 
left leg—the leg with the bottle—was 
weighted with ball and chain, and that if 
he should try to run, or even move, the 
room would be filled with a clanking noise. 
Without taking his wide eyes off those of 
the infuriated stranger he reached back- 
ward gropingly and laid a hand for sup- 
port on the workbench on which he had 
sat hour upon hour as a_ three-year-old, 
watching Mr. Crabbe work and listening 
to Mr. Crabbe discourse on the supreme 
value of knowing how to keep one’s mouth 
shut. 

Echoes were in the room, echoes of 
Crabbe’s voice of long ago: “‘That mummy 
there is a tasty trifle, so it is, Spices is in 
it, natron, gums of Araby, maltha. And 
honey. Nothing less. But mark me. The 
honey’s been there two thousand years.’ 

Mr. Levis’ angry voice broke in upon 
Miad’s recollection. “‘Why don’t he say 
something if he’s so all-fired innocent?” 
he demanded hotly. 

A pause, a fleeting pause, but to Miad 
filled to the brim with echo: ‘All them 
things has been there two thousand years, 
the mummy has been there two thousand 
years. Think o’ that; and can you tell me 


why? Because it knows how to keep its 
pont shut. Ha! That’s it; that’s the 
oy!” 


Then Mr. Crabbe, patient, confidently 
calm, replying in his everyday voice to Mr. 
Levis, “‘He will say something, won’t you, 
Miad? You didn’t take the sable head out 
of the box, did you now?” 

Miad looked to right and left and was on 
the point of pouring out the truth to his 
ancient partner when his eyes fell on the 
Egyptian mummy in the corner, All the 
drastic training in silence to which it had 
given point through all the conscious years 
of his life seemed to surge suddenly within 
him and, added to the wave, swelling it to 
vast proportions, came an access of hatred 
for Mr. Levis which made Miad’s face turn 
red and his lips white. Came silent echo 
again. Something seemed to burst inside 
his head into great letters of light: ‘Keep 
your mouth shut and your ears open and 
nothing won’t never leak out of us no more 
than out of that mummy!”’ 

“Two thousand years,” he muttered 
sullenly, and closed his mouth tight. 

At the words a look of astonishment 
swept across Mr. Crabbe’s face. His com- 
placent calm left him with a staggering 
suddenness. He reeled; then came to life 
and went into action. ; 

“So!” he cried. ‘‘So!” 

He seized Miad by the arms and with 
surprising strength lifted and seated him 
solidly on the workbench. Cunning as a 
fox was the old man, even in his calmest 
moments, and now he was aroused. Those 
three cabalistic words, ‘‘Two thousand 
years,’ had waked him as though to the 
crash and blaze of lightning. Without let- 
ting go his hold he leaned forward and felt 
all Miad’s pockets with his elbows, talking 
quietly as he did so. 

“Now, Miad, this ain’t one of the times. 
Do you understand me? You can open 
your mouth, Miad. You can say all you 
know, right here in front of Mr. Levis. 
Spill it. Who was in here? Who helped 
you with the sable head? I tell you this 
ain’t one of the times, Miad. You can 
speak. I want you should speak.” 

At each sentence Mr. Crabbe gave his 
diminutive partner a shake of increasing 
violence, but a quaver began to creep into 
the old man’s voice in proportion as he 
gathered the significance of the viselike 
set of Miad’s lips and realized that to pry 
them open he would first have to undo the 
training of many years. 

Appreciating almost at once the futility 
of argument, he fell back on dogged per- 
severance and, tightening his hold, repeated 
over and over again, “I want you should 
speak. 

Pate half an hour, during which the 
staring, granitelike, expression on Miad’s 
face had never once flickered into life, Mr. 
Levis exclaimed, ‘ ‘Aw, let me get at him!” 

“Stay off,” commanded Crabbe as he felt 
a sudden quiver of tension run through 
Miad’s compact little body. 

Had anyone chanced to enter the shop 
on that Monday morning during the two 
hours which ensued he would have stood 
rooted to the floor at the spectacle of a 
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very small boy on the workbench, shock- 
headed, glassy-eyed, white of face and 
whiter of lips, imprisoned by the grip of the 
weary and sweating white-haired Mr. 
Crabpe and fusilladed by hoarse shouts and 
angry ejaculations from a porous, goggle- 
eyed and paunchy individual who hopped 
around first on one foot and then on the 
other, and occasionally shot out a pudgy 
hand to feel the boy’s pockets or peck at his 
tattered clothing. 

“Let me at him, the dirty little swipe! 
Choke him! Wring his cursed little neck. 
Crabbe, if you don’t squeeze it out of him 
I’ll blacken your name from here to Turk- 
estan. Honest Crabbe! Bond-word Crabbe! 
You think I can’t have the law on the two 
of you. Not for this, perhaps; but just 
the same, I’ll run you out of house and 
Tame fy By all the beards of the prophets, 

’] 

Utterly exhausted, old man Crabbe re- 
leased his hold to draw out a vast bandanna 
and mop his dripping brow. Instantly 
Mr. Levis saw his chance and pounced on 
Miad. Never in his cunning, weasel-like 
existence had he made a more grievous 
error. At the clutch of his stumpy hands 
the immobile boy became a blazing ball of 
fury. He kicked, he bit, he scratched. He 
drove the sharp corners of his heels scrap- 
ingly down Mr. Levis’ shins, and his teeth 
into the fat of Mr. Levis’ thumb. Far 
from attempting to escape, he clung to 
Mr. Levis with all the varied tentacles of his 
incredibly powerful little body, meanwhile 
tearing at clothing and flesh with a rage 
that was elemental and terrifying, all the 
more so since it came from so small a source. 

“Take him off!’? howled Mr. Levis pit- 
eously as soon as he could catch a breath. 

Mr. Crabbe seemed paralyzed by the 
turn of events. He stood with his steel- 
rimmed glasses pushed high up into his 
disheveled hair and washed his thin hands 
one within the other with a tight, nervous 
movement; but in his deep-set eyes under 
the twitching shaggy brows there was a 
gleam—or was it a twinkle?— which neither 
of the combatants had leisure or opportu- 
nity to observe. It was as though Mr. 
Crabbe, his patience exhausted in two 
diametrically opposed directions and his 
duty at war with his inclination, were en- 
joying himself heartily by proxy. 

“Oh, Miad,”’ cried the old man chokingly 
from time to time, ‘‘please stop! Please 
don’t, Miad! Miad, you mustn’t; you really 
mustn’t.’’ 

Without warning, Miad suddenly re- 
leased his many holds, drew back, lowered 
his head and drove it with the force of a 
battering-ram into Mr. Levis’ paunch; 
then he turned and ran for the door. Now 
Mr. Levis had just one quality in his 
make-up which transcended bodily fear, 
and its name was pertinacity. At the foul 
blow he doubled up like a jackknife, but 
when, upon straightening, his eyes caught 
the flicker of Miad’s disappearing form he 
promptly set out in pursuit. He reached 
the door within a few seconds of starting 
and with a single glance took in the com- 
plete emptiness of Cobbled Court. Equally 
swift deduction told him that only the 
gaping door of Maclintock’s stables could 
have swallowed the fugitive so quickly. 

At that very instant Miad was standing 
pantingly on one foot, just within the dark 
passage from stable to warehouse, and 
feeling feverishly for the treasure rolled in 
his left trouser leg. It was safe; far from 
being lost or discovered, the bottle had not 
even been broken in the furious mélée, so 
snugly had his astuteness packed it away. 
But his relief was not quite complete. As 
he had bolted into the stable he had been 
forced to dive between the legs of Mike, the 
mucker-out of unpleasant memory, up- 
setting him with a thud. Consequently 
Miad waited expectantly for the word of 
betrayal. Presently came Mr. Levis’ weakly 
explosive voice: 

‘“Where’s the kid that run in here?” 

“There ain’t no kid run in here, mister,” 
drawled the stable hand in reply. ‘‘Not as 
I know of. Nobody ain’t allowed in the 
stables without Mr. Maclintock says so. 
If you mean that scalawag of a Miad 
Blake—why, I seen him scuttlin’ down 
Cliff Street not a minute ago, and I sure 
hope you catch him an’ lick the tar out of 
him for what he done to your nice clothes.” 

“Cliff Street, nothin’,’’ muttered Mr. 
Levis. 

Feeling a warm thrill of gratitude which 
changed completely his former estimate of 
the stable hand, Miad crept through the 
corridor, threaded his way among the bales 
of hides into Vandewater Street, and then 
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He returned to Cobbled Court, joked 
with the teamsters in Maclintock’s stable 
for a minute, entered the stable, issued on 
Vandewater Street and ran for the post 
office. There he bought two stamped en- 
velopes, wastefully using one for his letter. 
““A schoolboy named Miad Blake at Public 
School No. 112 in Roosevelt Street knows 
about pearls and sable head,’’ he wrote, 
stuffed the note into the second envelope, 
took out the torn sheets from his pocket, 
found the advertisement and laboriously 
printed the Amsterdam address. He then 
sealed and mailed the letter, blissfully ig- 
norant of the fact that its recipient would 
have to pay double postage. 

During four weeks Miad and Cornelia 
grew daily thinner and paler with suspense 
and worry, but for Miad the period of stress 
was broken by an epochal event. As he 
passed through Hague Street one day the 
narrow door of one of the houses opened 
to emit a hurrying figure and almost in- 
stantly closed again; but in the flash of the 
interval Miad had seen the following things: 
Three steep steps, a high floor, a bare table 
in a small bare room and, standing like a 
dim white wraith, Mr. Crabbe, counting a 
wad of money. 

Miad hurried home, trying to pretend 
even to himself that he had not seen, but 
muttering under his breath, ‘‘So that’s it— 
that’s the house—that’s where it comes 
out.’’ Memories of the underground pas- 
sage assailed him and the usual lump came 
into his throat. He thought of his mother, 
remembering the breathing smoothness of 
her cheek like the living surface of a pearl, 
once felt upon his tongue, never forgotten. 
Pearls and women, mysterious, warm, 
deep—things far apart, and yet akin! The 
very next day as he came out of school at 
the noon hour, a boy called, “Hi! Miad! 
Here’s a gent wants to see you.” 

Miad paused in midstep, turned, dashed 
back into the hall and drew Cornelia aside. 
“Corny,” he whispered excitedly, ‘‘you 
meet me in Market Street in fifteen min- 
utes and bring it. You know.” 

Then he ran out to accost the stranger. 
He found a very calm individual, exceed- 
ingly well dressed, with olive-tinted cheeks 
and two jet-black eyes that twinkled with 
mirth and shrewdness. 

“You come from Amsterdam?” mur- 
mured Miad out of the corner of his mouth 
and staring at nothing in particular. 

“Well, not recently,” replied the stranger 
with an amused smile. ‘But I have had a 
letter from Amsterdam authorizing me to 
deal with a schoolboy named Miad Blake.”’ 

“Me’s him,” declared Miad unsmilingly, 
‘and I’ve got you-know-what, only I won’t 
give it to you in the street where you can 
cut andrun. You got the nerve to go some- 
where I say after school?” 

The stranger’s smile broadened. ‘Yes,’ 
he answered presently, “I have the nerve.” 

“Listen,” said Miad. ‘Somebody’s 
watching of us this minute, see? You walk 
through Hague Street at ten minutes after 
three. Go south from here on Pearl. 
Hague Street is the first after Vandewater 
to the right. Got it?” 

“Yes,” said the stranger, his face sober- 
ing. ‘‘ You certainly have a clear head and 
a clearer tongue, youngster.” 

‘Never mind me being a youngster,” 
said Miad belligerently. ‘“‘ You come alone 
and bring the money or you won’t get 
nothin’ but a look.” 

At exactly ten minutes past three the 
stranger turned from Pearl into Hague 
Street, unconscious that he was being 
shadowed by a girl of eleven with hidden, 
excited eyes and two glossy pigtails. Sud- 
denly his unruffied calm suffered a severe 
jolt. A great key rasped in the lock of a 
narrow door, the door swung outward, 
almost knocking him off his feet, and 
Miad’s voice said, ‘‘Hop up, and be quick 
about it.” 

He barely hesitated, ran up the three 
steep steps and stood wondering just what 
kind of a fool he was making of himself 
while Miad locked the door, pocketed the 
huge key and lit the stub of a candle. By 
its light the boy looked so very small that 
the stranger felt reassured enough to fol- 
low him down a steep stairway and around 
a turn into a vaulted chamber which, God 
be praised, was dimly lighted by an iron 
grating at the level of the street. In the 
center of the underground chamber was 
a searred workbench. Miad advanced, set 
the candle on it, crooked one knee, un- 
rolled his trouser leg, took out the bottle 
and held it for a revealing instant before 
the flame. Within the bottle glowed softly 
three luminous spheres of imprisoned light. 
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The stranger’s eyes flamed, and then melted 
almost to a look of adoration, but he did 
not move. 

“T guess perhaps they’re worth more 
than two thousand pounds,” breathed Miad, 
his own gaze held by the most subtle of all 
fascinations. : 

“More; much more,’ murmured the 
stranger. “Ten times more; but only to 
the one person who can sell them honestly.” 

On the last word his voice suddenly hard- 
ened, his head went up with a jerk, and his 
jet-black eyes seemed to shoot forked light- 
ning into the far shadows of the room. His 
lips drew back to snarl with the rage of 
betrayal. Miad looked up at the man’s 
contorted face and immediately felt as 
though an icicle had touched his spine. 
His fingers closed spasmodically over the 
bottle. His eyes swerved slowly, inex- 
orably toward the mouth of the cavernous 
passage which led toward Cobbled Court. 
Two shadowy figures were emerging from 
it stealthily, stealing one to the right, one 
to the left. Creeping—creeping forward. 
Old man Crabbe, bent like a quivering 
claw; Mr. Levis, round, moist, venomous 
as a toad. 

Miad’s bones seemed to turn to water; 
all his strength flowed from him, leaving 
him stranded, pitifully revealed even to 
himself as a small boy, a very small boy, 
who had childishly evoked the forces that 
were about to overwhelm him. Things like 
jaws were closing upon him—things that 
once clamped would never let go! Strange 
events had occurred within these clammy 
walls. He had always felt it; he knew it 
now. Old man Crabbe, Mr. Levis—had 
he ever known them, seen them before? 
Not like this. They were different, horribly 
different, silent and purposeful as the gleam 
of a flashing knife. He cast an anxious 
glance at the stairway, but already it was 
too late to flee, and, besides, there was the 
locked door—locked on him and on the 
stranger. 

Something was about to happen—some- 
thing horrible. Never in his life had he 
formed a conception of murder, but he 
formed it now, instantly, full-fledged. It 
hung in the air, heavy, wet, like an oozing 
blanket, making him gasp to get his breath. 
They were not looking at him—Crabbe and 
Mr. Levis. No. Their eyes were pinned 
like needles on the stranger. He—Miad— 
that would come after. 

Tears of bitter disillusionment started 
rolling down his cheeks. He was so small— 
so very small! Then from the depths of his 
being, quite suddenly, his combative soul 
came into its own again. Rage filled him, 
such a rage as he had never before known. 
What did they take him for? Hadn’t he 
thought things out? He would show them, 
these men! Let the trap he had laid for the 
stranger engulf them all. By a mighty 
effort he swallowed the tears that were 
choking him, and coughed. It was a weak, 
gurgling cough, but it was enough. 

Instantly there sounded through the 
quivering silence a clear, treble voice: 
“*Miad, shall I call the police?” 

There was something blood freezing in 
the words as they shattered the stillness 
above the tense group. Astoundingly sud- 
den. Incredibly near. A voice—all by 
itself, coming from no one, from nowhere; 
incorporeal, eerie, detached! Crabbe, claw 
extended, ceased to move. Mr. Levis no 
longer oozed; he coagulated, looking green, 
slimy to the touch. The stranger jerked 
and turned to stone. Miad alone lived. 
His heart pounded and swelled almost to 
bursting as he threw back his head and 
called clearly ‘‘Yes!”’ 

““Police!’’ screamed Cornelia with all the 
strength of her lungs. 

The loud cry caromed from one stone 
wall of the tomblike chamber to another 
till mighty echo swallowed echo. With a 
hoarse cry of terror Mr. Levis turned and 
fled, scurrying and slithering through the 
cavernous passage like a fat rat. Followed 
him Mr. Crabbe, calling acidly as he went, 
“Don’t run, you fool! There ain’t a cop 
within a mile of here!”’ 

Miad heard an explosive chuckle and 
looked around in amazement. The stranger 
had not run. He was holding his sides and 
laughing as only the brave know how to 
laugh. 

As soon as he could speak he stammered, 
“For heaven’s sake, bring your friend in or 
send her home. I won’t cheat you, boy. I 
‘don’t know how you got the Luxendorf 
pearls and I don’t care. Here’s nine thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-three dollars. 
Count it and hand over the bottle.” 
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have saved the lives of these beauties, and 
that isn’t all. I don’t suppose it will mean 
much to you now; but when you get older 
you remember what I’m telling you. You’ve 
saved the honor of a royal house. These 
pearls were stolen by a young man who will 
be a ruling prince some day, worse luck. 
What for? I’ll tell you that too. To salt a 
pearl fishery on the coast of Africa. Just a 
skin game like you or I might try to play if 
we didn’t know better. Now you come 
with me and put that money where nobody 
can take it from you.” 

At the Bowery Savings Bank the stran- 
ger’s calling card gained them prompt ad- 
mittance to the manager’s office and Miad 
was introduced with a formality that made 
him squirm. The manager ruffled the heap 
of bank notes thoughtfully and pretended 
that he was not being eaten alive with 
curiosity. 

“How do you wish this money credited, 
Mr. Blake?”’ He asked respectfully. 

“Aw! Cheese it,’’ retorted Miad. ‘‘Who 
do you think you’re kidding? I’m Miad, 
and you know it.” 

“Well, Miad,”’ said the manager, smil- 
ing, ‘‘time deposit with interest or current 
account and no interest?” 

“Time,”’ answered Miad; ‘‘and please 
put one-third to old man Crabbe, one-third 
to me and one-third to Cornelia Van 
Suttart.”’ 

“Cornelia Van Suttart!’’ exclaimed the 
manager, startled out of his assumed calm, 
his eyes suddenly narrowing. ‘‘What do 
you know about Cornelia Van Suttart?”’ 

“Never you mind what I know about 
her,’’ replied Miad belligerently. ‘‘ You just 
do what I said; and what’s more, you can 
give her the extra cent.” 

Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
five stories by Mr. Chamberlain. The next will 
appear in an early issue. 
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temper he’s apt to do something foolish, 
and something foolish was what she wanted 
the alderman to do. 

At last they left Mr. Tomlet at the door 
of his residence—left him deficient by a silk 
hat, a coat tail, volumes of dignity and one 
first-class temper. 

“He'll bust me out of my job for seeing 
this circus,’’ said Marshall. 

“T’ll bet he didn’t recognize you. Human 
beings weren’t his line. He was full up on 
dogs.” 

mI 

LDERMAN TOMLET was full up on 
dogs. No sooner was he about next 
day than he summoned the corporation 
counsel and commanded that gentleman to 
draft an ordinance. The object of this legis- 
lation was to purge Corinth of canines. It 
was severe, and it contained penalties. 
From and after ten days succeeding the 
passage of the ordinance, all residents 
within the corporate limits of Corinth were 
forbidden to own, harbor or in any manner 
to give aid and comfort to any dog of what- 
soever size, color or breed. Itinerant dogs 
were forbidden to pass through Corinth on 
pain of death, and the local impounding 
officers were given the power of search and 
seizure, to the end that every dog not dis- 
posed of before the ordinance became 
operative should immediately be executed 

without benefit of clergy. 

Jerry, on being informed of this fact by 
Marshall Tree, pursed her lips and whistled 
softly. 

‘“‘The mouse,” she said unintelligibly to 
him, * ‘has come out of the mousehole. . . 

*m. . . Marshall, Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt directed me to ask you to draft an 
ordinance embodying her ideas for a De- 
partment of Social Service,’ and she 
proceeded to a careful and logical and com- 
prehensive statement of what exactly Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt desired. 

“And now,” she said, “‘we opportunists 
are going to opportune.” 

For upwards of an hour Jerry busied 
herself at the telephone, calling friends who 
owned kennels. In each case her mes- 
sage was the same: ‘‘Have you any pup- 
pies? Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt needs eight or 
ten. No, regular puppies with 
family trees. What’s the idea? Why, if 
you’ll watch the papers shortly—the dog is 
going into politics.” 

And so she collected no less than nine 
jejune dogs of indubitable desirability and 
unquestionable lineage, which she parked 
temporarily in her father’s garage while 
she sought for and digested certain vital 
statistics regarding the city’s board of 
aldermen. There were twenty-four city 
fathers. Five of these were Democrats and 
so required no attention, being naturally 
in opposition; three owned dogs; and of 
the remainder, eleven were fathers of sons 
or daughters. Jerry let no greensward de- 
velop under her feet, for her private news 
of Alderman Tomlet’s ordinance might 
become public at any moment and so ren- 
der her first measure abortive. She there- 
fore borrowed her father’s car, put in it as 
many puppies and pedigrees as it would 
hold, and set out on her travels. 

It is a rare boy or girl who will decline to 
become the proprietor of a puppy; and few 
mothers, when introduced to the puppy 
itself, who will refuse to allow their children 
to own one. In consequence, before five 
o’clock that afternoon, Jerry, in the name 
of Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt, had installed dogs 
in nine aldermanic families. She reasoned 
that a man whose family owns and loves a 
dog -will look with scant enthusiasm upon 
an ordinance condemning that dog to death. 

The board of aldermen met on Tuesday 
nights; on Monday Jerry telephoned Mar- 
shall Tree, who, neglecting the county’s 
business, rushed to obey her summons. 

““Marsh,” she asked, ‘‘do you know a 
tame newspaper man? I want a good one— 
one who knows how to get his teeth into a 
thing and build up a regular rumpus.’ 

“Why, I suppose I do; but —— 

“But what?” 

“Well, if your Woman’s Party is going in 
for some publicity you’d better let me help 
out. It’s so easy to get in bad when you 
monkey with thenewspapers. Andwomen— 
er—well, they’re not naturally adapted 
to such things; not inventive, you know; 
and, as I’ve told you, too elemental and 
emotional. You’re sure to gum it.” 

“Maybe, but we’ve got to learn. If we 
do gum it you'll have the satisfaction of 
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chanting ‘I told you so.’ Just sick on your 
newspaper man. . . And listen, little 
Mister Never-Made-a-Mistake, do you 
know who, invented publicity?” 


“The first woman who went into the 
back yard to tell over the fence her right- 
hand neighbor what her left-hand neighbors 
said during their family squabble the night 
before. The person who can harness the 
back-fence publicity of America will have 
the newspapers beaten by a number of kilo- 
meters and quite a handful of split seconds.” 

Jerry received the reporter, a young Mr. 
Adam Black, more able and experienced 
than his not numerous years seemed to 
guarantee, in the reception room of the 
offices of the Woman’s Party. She drew 
him into a private office, invited him to sit 
down and told him that smoking was by no 
means regarded with either suspicion or 
intolerance. 

“T understand,” she said, and her ap- 
pearance and manner were calculated to 
make any young reporter turn palpitating 
flip-flaps, ‘‘that a reporter doesn’t get irri- 
tated if somebody shows him where he can 
find something worth using up a lot of 
type on.” 

Reporters are always a bit suspicious 
somebody is going to lead them by the hand 
into some publicity trap, and young Mr. 
Black remained as noncommittal as the cir- 
cumstances allowed. 

‘Our business,”’ said he, ‘‘is to get news.” 

‘‘When you write a thing you call it a 
story, don’t you? I want to know about 
papers, because we expect to have quite a 
lot to do with them.” 

“We call it a story,” he said. 

“‘Then,” she said, “I think I’ve got a 
bird of a story for you—that is to say, Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt has the story. She has 
asked me to tell you about it.” 

Mr. Black sighed with relief, for he had 
once been deputed to interview Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt and had found himself 
mining for gold in a sand bank. 

“Tomorrow night,” Jerry said, ‘‘ Alder- 
man Tomlet will introduce an ordinance 
abolishing dogs in Corinth. He’s mad. I 
know why, but I shan’t tell you till I know 
you better. Every dog in Corinth is to be 
executed if its owner hasn’t got rid of it 
within ten days after the ordinance passes.” 

“ec ” 


“Positive!” 

“Much obliged.” 

He was reaching for his hat to dash into 
the wide world and wring the uttermost 
ees from this tip, when Jerry detained 

im. 

“Alderman Tomlet has lost his temper,”’ 
she said, “and I’ll bet he’s stubborn when 
he gets that way. Now I—that is, Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt has got in touch with a 
number of people who might be interested 
in this ordinance, and they have written 
little pieces about it. For instance, here’s 
one signed by Mr. Nathaniel Goodrich, 
president of the S. P.C.A. He doesn’t like 
the idea apparently. Here’s another by 
Mrs. Benscoter, president of the Humane 
Society. It looks as if the ordinance made 
her sort of mad too. Here’s a peach from a 
little boy with his legs paralyzed so he can’t 
walk, and whose only playfellow is a dog. 
Just let your eye slide over that one, and 
if you don’t fog over then you're as in- 
human as an iron hitching post. Here’s one 
from Tim O’Dowd, who owns half a dozen 
fighting bulldogs, which fight when the po- 
lice don’t catch him at it. I got that one 
myself. There are a lot of them.” 

“Miss McKellar,” said Black, “‘you can 
have a job on our paper any day you apply 


for it. This story’s got everything, and is 
an automatic follow-up. We can drag it 
along for days.” 

“That’s my idea. I’ve wired for inter- 
views from people interested in animals all 
over the country—nationally known peo- 
ple. And I’ve got a nest of nifty little 
ideas to keep it stirred up—that is, Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt has the ideas.” 

Mr. Black considered. 

“But where does the Woman’s Party 
come in on this?”’ he asked with natural 
suspicion. 

“The Woman’s Party,’ said Jerry, 
‘‘wants Mr. Alderman Tomlet’s attention 
elsewhere for a few days.’’ She smiled, and 
Mr. Black was undone. 

“Will there be a story in it?” 

“There will,” said Jerry, “‘and you get it 
as soon as it’s ripe. All I ask now is that 
you don’t fail to print that interview on 
dogs by Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt.” 

“Sure!” said Mr. Black. ‘It’s a beaner! 
Honest, now, that lady surprises me. 
tried to interview her once—and phooie! 
But this is snappy stuff. She knows words 
and phrases. This line here isn’t half bad: 
‘A city government which would slaughter 
the pets of its babies is benighted enough to 
neglect the babies themselves.’ And this 
isn’t so poor: ‘This ordinance is aimed, not 
at dogs but at children. A man who would 
introduce a measure to deprive well chil- 
dren of their best playfellows would forbid 
the sick children of the poor to have proper 
nursing.’ I hand it to your boss.” 

In consequence of this, Alderman Tom- 
let awoke on Wednesday morning to dis- 
cover that he had done rather more than 
introduce a dog ordinance; he had manu- 
factured a political issue. He read the 
paper, rubbed his eyes to see if they were 
doing their duty intelligently, and emitted 
a roar of astonishment and rage. One thing 
he saw instantly, with an eye trained to 
political events, and that was the fact that 
some unpleasantly adroit person had seized 
upon his ordinance as a pretext and was 
about to box his ears with it. He won- 
dered who. But the loss of his coat tail and 
his dignity still rankled in his mind, so he 
set his jaw stubbornly. He was in for it 
now, and he’d show ’em! He’d show ’em 
who was running politics in the city of 
Corinth! 

Iv 

ITHOUT ostentation Alderman Mid- 

dle, a political accident, without in- 
fluence and without hope of a second term, 
introduced in the board of aldermen Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt’s Department of Social 
Service measure. Nobody paid any atten- 
tion to it, for nobody paid any attention to 
anything Alderman Middle did. Those 
who noticed it at all shrugged it aside as 
another of Middle’s nut measures for which 
he was justly famous. It created not even 
a mild ripple. 

In three days Corinth’s dog ordinance 
became Associated Press news. Corinth 
was placed on the map nationally, and 
pictures of Alderman Tomlet were printed 
in papers far and wide. 

Not only that, but the city achieved the 
exalted position of a motion-picture star— 
in the news weeklies. This was because of 
the unique news value of the now famous 
dog parade. 

The dog parade was not spontaneous, 
though it contained some elements of sur- 
prise. Jerry McKellar acquired a list of all 
residents who paid for dog licenses, and 
circularized them efficiently. She enlisted 
the aid of the Boy Scouts, who naturally 
were pro-dog, of the Camp Fire Girls and 
of various other organizations, and then 
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goggle-eyed, introspective, childishly puz- 
zled expression that probably expressed his 
feelings better than any vocabulary within 
his reach could have done. 
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" HAT doyou think of woman’s adapta- 
bility to undertake publicity now?”’ 

Jerry McKellar asked Marshall Tree on the 
afternoon of the day whose evening would 
see Alderman Tomlet’s dog ordinance com- 
ing up for a vote. 
_ Marshall shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Accident,’ he said. “‘ You happened to 
hit on something that struck the fancy of 
the public, that’s all.” 

“Don’t we get something on the honor 
score for picking it out?”’ Jerry asked. 

Marshall remained noncommittal. 

“U’m—your idea of a woman’s ability, 
I gather, is if you take her hand off the 
frying pan or the perambulator she be- 
comes a dead loss. And yet you want to 
marry one of us!”’ 

“T want to marry you,” said Marshall 


“ce Why?” 

“Because,” he said, “‘I’m in love with 

‘Must be a dreadful strain on your logic. 
Puts you in the position of wanting to eat 
eandy when you know it’ll upset your 
stomach. Some day, young man, you’re 
going to slink around to me and make cow 
eyes and twist your hat in your fingers and 
shuffle your feet and apologize to woman. 
When you do I’ll look you over carefully, 
see if the cure is permanent, ask what your 
prospects are, and take you under consid- 
eration. And in the meantime be on hand 
at the board meeting tonight. Something 
may happen to take the keen edge off your 
bumptiousness.”’ 

“But listen, Jerry 

“T’m busy.” 

“T don’t like you mixing in polities and 
fooling around with these silly women. 
When we’re married i 

“That’s your hat in your hand. As you 
pass out put it on your head,” Jerry said 
with a mischievous twinkle in her eyes that 
rather disarmed her dismissal. 

When Marshall arrived at the alder- 
manic chamber that night—and he came 
early, foreseeing a crowd—he was unable to 
find a seat in the gallery. He wedged him- 
self in with his back against the wall and 
stared about him with undisguised amaze- 
ment. He had anticipated a gallery jammed 
with men, with dog lovers. There were few 
men in the chamber, though the halls were 
thronged. Almost every one of the three 
hundred seats was occupied by a woman, 
and almost every woman had a baby on 
her lap! Jerry McKellar, seated with Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt close to the railing, turned 
to wave a hand to him and to smile cryp- 
tically. 

The board came to order with whisper- 
ings and starings into its extraordinarily 
occupied gallery; and this fact may be set 
down as unassailable: No matter how igno- 
rant those men might be of zoédlogy, of Boy 
Scout lore and the songs of birds, there is 
one creature call none of them will ever 
fail to recognize wherever he hears it, and 
that is the plaintive note of the infant kept 
up after his bedtime. The president of the 
board rapped for order, but sundry infants 
were unacquainted with the purpose of a 
gavel. 

A few boy babies manifested an interest 
in the pounding and reached out covetous 
arms for the instrument, but silence failed 
to reign. 

“Tf,” said the president severely, ‘‘the 
galleries do not remain quiet I shall order 
the officer to clear them.” 

A woman’s voice from the gallery replied, 
“Tell that policeman if he can make this 
baby stop crying a nursemaid’s job is 
waiting for him at my house!” 

The presiding officer mopped his brow, 
stared about him with an air of hopeless 
bewilderment, and called the aldermen to 
order. Routine business went forward to 
an infant obbligato. Aldermen whispered 
to each other to ask if the chamber had 
been let for a baby show. Matters pro- 
ceeded in a perfunctory way, for every al- 
derman knew that the dog ordinance was 
the chief business of the evening, casting all 
other matters into negligibility. Every 
alderman labored under a delusion upon 
that point. 

The clerk of the board mumbled through 
the final reading of Alderman Middle’s 
freak ordinance. Nobody had read it, no- 
body listened to it, nobody bothered to 


” 
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laugh at it. All of Alderman Middle’s legis- 
lation was routine; that is to say, it was 
read the legal number of times, and voted 
down by twenty-three to one, Alderman 
Middle being the only affirmative. During 
the reading of the long and involved legal 
phraseology a note was passed into. the 
pudgy hand of Alderman Tomlet. He 
read it. 

“Tf you have not enjoyed the last three 
weeks, listen carefully to Alderman Mid- 
dle’s ordinance,” it said. “It is about 
babies.” 

The alderman read it again and sat bolt 
upright in his seat. ‘“‘Baby” was a word 
that made him nervous. Such was his 
mental condition that he disliked to hear it 
mentioned, and would walk around a block 
to avoid reading it on a placard. He re- 
called how insidiously babies had been in- 
jected into the dog controversy—and now 
the rat he had been sniffing at for many 
days past became powerfully and distinctly 
odorous. He listened. He glanced sidewise 
into the gallery, studying its occupants until 
his eyes rested upon Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt. 
At that instant was born the suspicion 
which was never destined to become cer- 
tainty, but which wrote down the estimable 


if heavy-set lady as being close to the source . 


of his troubles. 

He remembered her activities at the time 
of the birth of the Woman’s Party. He re- 
called her generalship; he gave considera- 
tion to her reputation for astuteness and 
dexterity in intrigue. 

“T believe—I actually believe,’ said 
Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt suddenly, “‘that stout 
little man is making motions to me.” 

She was a bit nearsighted, which proba- 
bly will account for her not recognizing so 
important a person as Alderman Tomlet. 

“T think he is,”’ said Jerry with satisfac- 
tion. ‘“I’ll. step down to see what he 
wants.” 

She arose, pointed to the anteroom. Al- 
derman Tomlet nodded, arose and left the 
chamber. Jerry, guided by Marshall Tree, 
found the alderman awaiting her, and in no 
pleasant frame of mind. 

“Who be you?” he demanded gruffly. 

“T,” said Jerry, ‘‘am Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt’s private secretary.” 

“Seen yousome’eres,”’ said the alderman. 

“Yes,” said Jerry placidly, ‘I picked 
you out of a tree one night.” 

The alderman coughed, strangled, bit his 
teeth quite through a number of words it 
would be obviously inexpedient to utter. 

““You wished to speak to Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt,’”’ Jerry prompted. ‘‘I am her repre- 
sentative.” 

“*T want to talk to her—not anybody but 
her. I want to have this rumpus out with 
her, dog-gone it, face to face!” 

“T’m so afraid it’s impossible. Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt never discusses political 
matters in person. If you have anything to 
say to her it will have to pass through me.”’ 

The alderman scowled. A person of his 
importance was not habitually treated in 
eresyy this manner. It rather bewildered 

im. 

“Ts she behind this dog agitation?” he 
asked. 

“T thought you were,” said Jerry. . “It’s 
your ordinance, isn’t it?” 

“You know all-fired well what I mean. 
Has she set this town and half the United 
States to tramplin’ up and down on my 
neck?” 

“She engages,’ said Jerry, “‘in many 
activities of which I have no knowledge. 
I think, however, her interest tonight is 
largely in Alderman Middle’s social-service 
ordinance. I doubt if she cares greatly 
about dogs—although she may. em OE 
course,” she added parenthetically, “your 
dog ordinance was lost as soon as it was 
introduced.” 

“Eh? Lost? My ordinance lost? Why, 
I kin make ie 

Jerry shook her head. 

“The Democrats would vote against it 
on principle, you know; and besides that, 
nine of your Republican aldermen own 
dogs.” 

““Own dogs! How d’ye know?” 

“T’m told,” Jerry said cautiously, ‘‘they 
were given dogs on purpose—or their chil- 
dren were—before this ordinance became 
important.” 

The alderman pondered this, and though 
it did not increase his peace of mind, he 
could not withhold a grudging admiration. 
It was such painstaking attention to details 
that made great politicians. The alderman 
had always been a stickler for details. 

“T wisht I could git to discuss matters 
with the lady,” he said. 
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CITIZEN'S JOB 


(Continued from Page 31) 


“Why don’t you tackle somethin’ real, 
instead o’ makin’ a nuisance o’ yourself 
over trifles?”’ 
proach. 

“Think you can get the printers’ vote 
that way?’’ The alderman who asked that 


last question was a living statue of scorn. | 


It was then that a great light broke upon 
me. But I could not convince him that I 


had not figured it all out in advance, in | 
The printers’ | 


terms of votes, as always! 
vote! Good heavens! But yes, of course— 
why not? 
not? Though the island was not in my dis- 
trict. Or the cackling-hen vote! Or any 
old vote! 
against the plan. 


In my own guilelessness I had been figur- | 
ing in terms of butter, eggs, coffee and let- | 
terheads, with one eye to the comfort of the | 
old folks and the other to the comfort of | 


the taxpayer. It seemed like a good little 
game, with everybody winning... And $25,- 
000 saved, every year, is something, 
whether you spend it on butter for the old 
people or on something else. It is the inter- 
est on more than $500,000. It would have 
paid for twenty new cops in the Bronx, 
which was underpatrolled. It would be 
saved, mark you, not in just one year, but 
in every year to come, over and over again. 
Many a mickle makes a muckle. And— 
dunce that I was—the printers’ vote, if 
there be such a thing, had not occurred to 
me. 

But no. That was not to be believed. 
There must be a motive rooted in vote 
getting. The aldermen had to be shown. 
Somewhere, somehow, there must be a 
bloc that would benefit. I never heard of a 
taxpayers’ bloc. But there are other blocs. 
And if you are a real politician, according 
to some, your business is to get the blocs, 
one by one, line ’em up, count ’em off, and 
then, if there are enough present, you are 
reélected triumphantly, and ready to con- 
gratulate the people on their discernment. 
You do it gracefully, too, if you are prac- 
ticed in your self-serving devotion to the 
peepul—gracefully and sadly. 


The Fatal Gift of Humor 


I said “‘sadly.’’ Never let yourself be 
caught in a laugh, or a smile, or even a 
twinkle of the eye over some little quip or 
joke or happy thought that comes to you— 
never, never! Humor is fatal. You must 
be sad and sorrowing, full of the pity of it, 
if you expect to be reélected. And on the 
side you must be careful about the blocs. 
Never lose track of the blocs. That is the 
first and last rule—with some. 

It was the first and last rule with enough 
aldermen to upset for a whole month my 
drive against the city’s $25,000 rainbow of 
official letterheads. 

“What! Let Curran get away with the 
printers’ vote all by himself? With only a 
handful of engravers to be sore at him!”’ 

I was mired for a month. 

Then the papers took it up and the gates 
gave way. We compromised by cutting out 
$26,000 of the $25,000 worth of engraving. 
The aldermen’s letterheads were left in the 
$5000 worth that were still to be engraved. 
Though I should be the very last to say 
that the aldermanic survival in that re- 
spect had anything to do with the alder- 
manic vote on the subject. The very last 
to say such a thing, I do assure you. 

So the old folks got their coffee and but- 
ter and eggs, and still do, for all I know— 
those of them that are left. Also, we who 
pay rent or taxes have saved $20,000 a year 
ever since, and we don’t miss the engrav- 
ing. To bring the affair smack up to date, 
we now save $24,500 a year out of the 
$25,000, for, once the fashion had changed, 
the budget-paring mills began to grind, 
year on year, until now there is only a 
paltry $500 worth of current engraving 
paid for annually out of the city treasury. 
Every little bit helps—even $24,500 a 
year—in that one dollar of the last ten 
you earned that goes to government. 

It was in the City Hall that the city 
fathers, long after the jail had been moved 
out of it, set up what was known as the 
marriage chapel. With unerring delicacy 
of feeling they picked the old jail as the 
most appropriate spot for weddings. Down 
in the deep dugout, inside a black cube of 
prisoner-proof masonry, with a solitary 
gas light in one corner and iron bars on the 
only door—that was where they decided to 
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This amazing growth | 


has revolutionized 
summer fashions 


One of the children’s 
Keds, made on a nature 
last. Similar models for 
girls and women, with 
and without the strap 


No longer do a few fashionable resorts spell ‘‘ vaca- 
tion’’ for America. 


With twelve million automobiles—with more than 
two million golf and tennis players—with country 
clubs in nearly every city—the entire country has 
become a great summer playground! 


No wonder this amazing growth has affected sum- 
mer dress. 


The comfortable out-of-door note is nowhere more 
prominent than in footwear. From the woods of Maine 
to the beaches of California, Keds have become the 
popular summer shoes of America. 


Light, cool, easy-fitting, Keds let the feet, cramped 
by months of stiff shoes, return to their natural form 
and breathe. Made in many styles, they have become 
popular on city streets as well as at the vacation places. 


Why it will pay you to insist on Keds 


Keds are the standard by which all canvas rubber- 
soled shoes are judged. They make you proud of their 
appearance as well as enthusiastic about their com- 
fort and wear. 

Keds, of course, vary in price according to type. 
But no matter what kind of Keds you buy, every pair 
gives you the highest possible value at the price. 

Remember—while there are other shoes that may 
at first glance Jook like Keds, no other shoe can give 
real Keds value. Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. If the name Keds isn’t on 
the shoes they aren’t real Keds. 


Valuable hints on camping, 
radio, etc., are contained in the 5 
Keds Hand-book for Boys; and /& 
games, recipes, vacation sugges- || 
tions, and other useful informa- \y 
tion in the Keds Hand-book for 


Girls. Either sent free. Address 
Dept. F-2, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 


They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A sturdy sport model, 
popular with boys and 
men. Athletic trim 
and ankle patch. 
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For your summer home— 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon Art Linoleums 


Important Notice: 


Floor coverings (in- 
cluding rugs) made 
upon a felt paper base 
are not linoleum, and 
to describe, advertise 
or sell them as Jinole- 


um isa violation of the 
law. Felt paper floor 
coverings have ablack 
interior which is easily 
detecteduponexamin- 
ing the edge. 


BLABUN 


a Blabon Rug! 


Furnish your cottage, bungalow, or camp 
as simply or as elaborately as you will, but 
avail yourself of a Blabon Rug of genuine 
linoleum. 

A Blabon Rug is ideal for summer use. 

From the variety of artistic patterns and 
beautiful color combinations you may 
choose a Blabon Rug to harmonize with 
any decorative scheme. 

And it is so practical for the everyday 
wear it gets. Sand or mud tracked in is 
easily wiped up. Never is hard sweeping 
necessary. A light regular going over with 
a damp cloth keeps a Blabon Rug clean and 
bright; so you save more time for recreation. 


The artistic Blabon Rug on the floor above is 
pattern No. 8000. An assortment of sizes in many 
beautiful patterns and color-combinations can be 
seen at your dealers. For genuine linoleum look 
for the name Blabon. Write for illustrated booklet, 
also Rug Folder showing 22 patterns in actual colors. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 


Established 72 years 


RUGS 


of genuine Linoleum 
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marry couples who desired marriage at the 
hands of an alderman. Against one wall 
there was a reading desk on a small plat- 
form. Behind it stood the alderman who 
was performing the ceremony. 

As the next couple in line shuffled up 
from the crowded benches below, the alder- 
man, clasping his escaping waistline and 
gazing forbiddingly down upon them, would 
command gruffly, “Stand up closer, and 
look at me!” 

Darby and Joan, edging a little closer, 
look anxiously up at the alderman. 

“Forasmuch as the law of the city of 
New York vests in me the power to join 
you in matrimony The words come 
rattling down from the desk in an unintel- 
ligible stream. Behind, the other couples 
shuffle nervously on the benches, awaiting 
their turn with growing concern. 

As the newly-married couple pass out of 
the iron-bound dungeon door a square- 
jawed assistant relieves the bridegroom of 
five dollars. That is the usual fee. If the 
couple looks rich, more may be asked. If 
by any chance the bridegroom parts with 
only a two-spot there comes a howl. 

Of course the point of the whole business 
was the five dollars. Little drops of water 
make a mighty ocean. And all the five- 
dollar bills put together, with the despised 
two-spots and an occasional yellow-boy 
added, made a mighty ocean of dollars by 
the time the year rolled around. The total 
ran into many thousands, for in New York 
there are many thousands of couples who, 
for one reason or another, desire a civil 
marriage. In short, the marriage chapel 
was a gold mine. 

There were judges who could marry peo- 
ple, and there are still. But the alderman 
was handier. In fact, he was right there. 
For on the floor above the old jail was the 
city clerk, who issued the licenses to marry, 
and a busy line of runners stood by the 
license wicket, ready to whisk the licensed 
couple quickly down the stairs to the 
chapel, where the knot could be tied quick 
and neat by the alderman. It was a case 
of perfect team play—alderman, collector, 
runners, interpreter for the foreigners— 
they were as smooth a machine of rough- 
and-ready matchmakers as ever scuttled a 
ship. And they made a pile of money, with 
a watchful weekly divvy for all hands. 


A Merry Fight 


It may be that not yet do you-see the 
connection between the chapel and the tax- 
payer. Neither did I, at first. All Isaw was 
red as I registered a vow to put that chapel 
out of business if ever the chance came my 
way. The chance came sooner than anyone 
expected. In 1914 I was chosen majority 
leader of the board of aldermen, and as 
soon as we of the majority had gotten used 
to one another the fight was on, before 
you could say trapsticks. And a merry 
fight it was! That little coterie of marrying 
aldermen had power. They had all the 
power of a business proposition fighting for 
its life. They wrenched leaders, bosses and 
private citizens from their roots uptown 
and sent them down on me in a protesting 
avalanche. They lifted aldermen out of 
my own majority as easily as you pluck a 
daisy on a June morning. In less than a 
week they had me licked, and were laugh- 
ing about it. 

Majority leader? Yes, I still had the 
title, but on the marriage proposition it 
was all leading andno majority. The five- 
dollar bills had the majority. 

But everything comes to him who waits 
and works—if he’s right and lives long 
enough. Once again I took to print, and by 
the time the papers had painted the picture 
of that chapel so that the public had a good 
view of it, there was a rumble—a regular 
old-fashioned Rip Van Winkle rumble— 
rolling into the City Hall from the outside 
with a noise that promised thunder and 
lightning and a lot of other things in about 
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eighty years- 


The fact that we have been in 
| business eighty years may mean 
much or little. The fact that 
| Stanley products are to-day sold 
ta in practically every hardware 
store in America means every- 
thing. Buy tools and hardware 
which have leadership because 
of sustained merit. 


For example, ot the many thousand things we 
make consider butts and hinges. Doors of every 
conceivable kind of structure in America and in 
foreign lands swing on Stanley hinges. Stanley ball- 
bearing butts are the accepted standard with architects 
and builders throughout the world. 


TANLEY 


"wa Butts and Hinges ~ Carpenters Tools 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


 HARDWARE—DOOR BUTTS HINGES AND BOLTS—CARPENTERS AND HOUSEHOLD TOOLS 
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(Continued from Page 110) 
tenements covered the hollow, and Mul- 
berry Bend and the old Five Points were 
hard by. The little pond had disappeared 
long ago. In the old days, when there were 
woods about its borders, the Dutch called 
it the Collect, and it was a great wooing 
place of the Dutch maidens. There was 
luck in the Collect. But that was long ago. 
There is little luck in Mulberry Bend, and 
the Five Points are famous only in the long 
list of recorded murders that sought the 
spot where five streets met and crossed. Nor 
was there outward visible sign of an inward 
spiritual pond. Yet there was the hollow. 
With the careful aim of a load of coal going 
down a coal hole, we settled upon the hol- 
low as the ideal spot for a courthouse. The 
very place! We bought it forthwith. 

But Nature has a way. The springs that 
fed the Collect pond of yesteryear still 
flow. Even today, as you sit reading this 
article, they are there about the basement 
of our new courthouse, in cheerful combat 
with the pump that does sentry-go over 
their plashings. 

Of course the old hollow is the last place 
for a civic center. With Mulberry Bend 
and the Tombs behind it, we find in front 
only the twin back doors of the skyscraping 
Municipal Building and the ground-hugging 
Hall of Records. Like The Long and the 
Short of It in the old tableaux, those two 
architectural nondescripts gaze down upon 
the City Hall in front, but turn their backs 
on the coming courthouse behind. For fifty 
years to come we have lost all hope of a 
civic center of beauty and utility in the 
greatest city in the land. 

But, to get back to dollars and cents 
again, we are paying a lot of real money for 
this sample of stupidity in government— 
in government which is the child of politics. 
Woolworth paid $14,000,000, for a tower 
the sheer beauty of which is the talk of two 
continents, the utility of which reaps its re- 
ward from every square inch of a business 
building built in a business block. Only a 
quarter of a mile away from this example 
we rent payers and taxpayers put $30,000,- 
000 into a building set down in a shell hole 
behind two big back doors, with the bulk 
of the litigants and jurors miles away and 
going farther. 

In footing up the bill we find we are 
stuck $6,000,000, to begin with, in lost 
interest, taxes and rent because we waited 
ten years to build. We bought the site, tore 
down the buildings in a jiffy, then sat down 
and wrangled for ten years. It is interesting 
to recall the eagerness with which we tore 
down the buildings. Once assured of the loss 
in taxes and interest that resulted from 
quick purchase of the lot, we feverishly em- 
braced the opportunity of losing a little rent 
besides by destroying the buildings without 
further ado. Then, with a maximum day- 
to-day loss guaranteed, we could sit back 
and take our time, while we discussed for 
ten years the question of whether we had 
picked the right place after all. 


Fresh Difficulties 


It was not until 1920—after seven years 
of leisurely debate and at the top notch of 
building costs—that we even attempted to 
build. That attempt fizzled out because in 
1920 we were taking every means to build 
homes for people to live in. The housing 
shortage after the war had sent rents kiting, 
and distress was widespread. Yet there 
was a great to-do in the building of garages, 
movie theaters, office buildings and such, 
all over town, to the exclusion of the new 
homes we needed so much. We did all we 
could to switch this building activity into 
the construction of homes, and by partial 
tax exemption and other measures we have 
since succeeded to some extent, though we 
ae not yet out of the woods—not by a long 
shot. 

In the face of a plain need of that sort, it 
seemed monstrous that the city govern- 
ment itself should set such a contrary ex- 
ample as appeared in its anxiety to get on 
with a courthouse for the housing of a few 
judges, while from every forum the city 
fathers were weeping oratorial tears over 
the real tragedy that lay in the people’s 
lack of homes. 

So there we were, at a halt once more, 
with the daily loss in interest, taxes and 
rent still piling up. If, when we had picked 
the pond in 1918, we had started building 
forthwith—before the war—that loss would 
have been avoided. When we finally did 
start, in 1920, seven years later, the war 
had come and gone, and—overshadowing 
any and all financial loss—we were under a 
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pall of homelessness the dissipation of which 
had suddenly become the very first necessity 
of the city. Wewere too late. Either way we 
were caught. If we built, we did so at top 
prices, and at the expense of homes for the 
people. If we did not build, we faced fur- 
ther loss in interest, taxes and rent, with 
nothing but a hole in the ground to show 
for it. Stung again, Father Knickerbocker. 

As to that hole in the ground, the bright 
red political cherry in this civic grapefruit 
came to light when we discovered that the 
city had filled the hole—as a handy dump— 
with ashes, at considerable expense. Nat- 
urally enough, the ashes had to be taken 
out of the hole, also at considerable ex- 
pense, before any building could be got 
under way. In and out for the ashes, up 
and down, like the elevator boy, with the 
city paying for the round trip—what could 
be more delightful? There we had a brand- 
new way of wasting the one dollar in ten 
that you and I chip in from our earnings to 
pay for the cost of government—of govern- 
ment which is the child of politics. There 
was a poetic simplicity to the transaction 
in ashes that has already wafted our court- 
house into the realm of pure lyric. 


What the Baby Cost 


But now the final phase is on—presum- 
ably! Let us not be too sure! Still, it looks 
like business, that red-and-black frame- 
work of steel that is rising up from the hol- 
low, with the song of the riveters filling the 
air like the rattle of the locusts in August. 
Yes, we are going ahead, once more, with 
building costs still at top price and with our 
shortage of homes still unrelieved. But we 
are going ahead. In another year or two we 
shall have something to show for our land 
and granite and ashes and our ten years of 
$2000 daily loss in interest, taxes and rent. 
We shall at least have a courthouse, though 
it will cost $12,000,000 to build and finish, 
where, ten years ago, we could have done 
the same job for $6,000,000. Right there is 
our second $6,000,000 of loss from ten years 
of dillydally. Two big chunks of waste, with 
$6,000,000 in each chunk. One chunk in 
lost interest, taxes and rent, the other in 
doubled cost of construction. Total waste, 
$12,000,000. Pure and unmitigated waste, 
of the original solid-ivory variety. 

So this is our Collect Pond courthouse 
baby, in rough figures: 


ands andicostsemeve. sto) ie ee eee $12,000,000 
Building, 19iSirates . "<7. ene 6,000,000 
What might have been. ...... $18,000,000 


Loss by delay, in interest, taxes, rent 


(stuck) AWE 22: ek sonaceeine 6,000,000 
Increase in building cost (stuck). . . . 6,000,000 
Invested inthe pond ....... $30,000,000 


N. B. Stuck $12,000,000. 


So there are three jobs, John Citizen, in 
which that tenth dollar that you stayed 
after office hours to earn has gone glimmer- 
ing out to sea and on to the never-never 
land of pure waste. I don’t wonder that 
you see stars when you hear about the 
spring freshet of new taxes bursting its 
banks up at Albany. You know that it is 
Tax River—a big stream—that picks up 
your dollar at the headwaters, where you 
cast it in, and then carries it down its politi- 
cal course and into the ocean of govern- 
ment upkeep and government waste at its 
mouth. And you know now who your as- 
semblyman is, and how much he has to say 
about it, just as you know a bit more about 
your mayor and your alderman and a few 
others, who have still more to say about 
it. Which accounts for the discomfort 
some of those officials find in your new 
acquaintance with them. Go to it, John! 
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A few more like you, and I see a bad day 
ahead for the gurgling ambition of the tax 
freshets. They might even dry up for 
one year. 

Speaking of official discomfort, a fine 
fellow named Dick Divan came into my 
magistrate’s room at old police head- 
quarters in upper Mulberry Street a little 
while ago. 

It was a bleak December day, just before 
I took office as borough president. The 
snow swirled without and the lights flickered 
within. I was alone. 

Dick Divan opened the door, shook the 
snow off his collar, and advanced to my 
desk in the far corner. He was six feet 
high, silent and determined. I watched 
him as he approached, step by step. 

“Good morning, president!” His voice 
rattled the windowpanes. 

“Cut the president stuff, Dick.” 

“All right, prez.” 

“What’s up, Dick?” 
without asking. 

Hag akehy inspector’ Spatoloy” 

meY CS 

“Well, I got it.” 

“You mean 

“T mean that job watchin’ the pavin’ 
gangs in the streets that you’re goin’ to 
give out when you’re prez-zee-dent of the 
borough, bright an’ early New Year’s 
mornin’. [ got it.” 

This was news, for I had given no 
thought at all to the appointment as yet. 
I must have looked my surprise. 

“Yep. Got it off the county chairman 
last night. Just dropped in to put you 
wise in advance.” 

“Much obliged, Dick.”” I began to won- 
der if it were I or the county chairman who 
had been elected borough president. 

“But here’s the question, prez. I don’t 
know whether I’m willin’ to take the job or 
not. Depends on one thing, an’ I don’t 
want no misunderstandin’, for you an’ I 
are friends, Hen.” 

“You bet, Dick.” 


Although I knew 


Dick’s Idea of a Job 


‘“Now what I wanta know is this: Do I 
work week days?” 

‘You mean holidays?” 

“No, regular week days.” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ I replied reassuringly; “‘it’s 
just like any other job—Sundays and holi- 
days off and a vacation in summer i 

““Aw, you don’t get me. I know it’s 
Sundays and holidays off, an’ a vacation. 
But I need the week days off, too, an’ what 
I wanta know is, do I have to be showin’ 
up every day in the week, like a bank clerk 
warmin’ a high stool or is this a regular 
political job? The kind I’m entitled to for 
all I done for the party.” 

Something told me to hang on to my 
chair. The room was going dark and seemed 
to be whirling around. I remembered rue- 
fully that it was a swivel chair I was hold- 
ing to. 

“Yer sick, Hen?’”’ Dick was leaning 
forward anxiously. 

“No,” I replied weakly. ‘No.’ 

““Well—anyhow I’ll leave yer. Think it 
over. Lemme know uptown sometime.” 

He rose suddenly. Good old Dick—he 
always had a quick sympathy for distress. 
That’s why everybody likes him. A heart 
as big as a barrel. 

I lifted a detaining hand as another man 
came in the door. 

“Aw, ferget it,’ boomed Dick. ‘An’ 
say, Hen’’—he lowered his voice—‘“‘don’t 
take it too serious—we’re a long time dead, 
y’ know. Well, s’long.”’ 

And he went out into the snow, the whole 
friendly six feet of him. 

No, Dick didn’t get the job. Poor Dick. 
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THE SATURDAY 


SANDOVAL 


(Continued from Page 5) 


examined the white rose and bit a petal 
cautiously. Mr. Sandoval adored him with 
lips drawn apart and the red pen touching 
a creamy tooth. He said, in a sort of purr- 
ing baby talk, “Mais tu n’aimes pas les 
roses! Tu es carnivore, diable! : 
Most intelligent. He was born in Paris. 
Calmez-vous, cher ami!’ 

He wrote, and the kinkajou paid great 
attention, waving its admirable tail, sniff- 
ing an envelope when Mr. Sandoval closed 
his letter in it. Then, as if he knew that the 
business was done, César crept back into a 
pocket and hauled his chain briskly over 
the edge. 

“Where could I get one?”’ 

Mr. Sandoval said cruelly, ‘‘Oh, you may 
send to Ecuador,’ and rose from the pro- 
fuse green velvet of the chair with a smile. 
It was as though he had sent me to the 
devil, and he stroked the pocket, smiling. 
He taunted me, somehow, civilly standing 
with the letter in one hand. His oval face 
seemed the act of a drawing master, and he 
stood quite still. Then his brows mounted 
a little and he smiled at the square room, 
making it vulgar with this smile. His eyes 
dived at the ten globes of the chandelier, 
insulted Christian’s picture. After a time 
he said, ‘‘Tiens! It must be pleasant to be 
so very rich. You dance on our ruins,” and 
tossed the letter to me, commanded me to 
deliver it by the mere strut of the gesture. 
“T thank you. Your house is very beauti- 
ful. Good day.” 

His whirling walk made no noise on the 
blue gravel, and he turned southward 
through the gates. I thought of César 
once, while my face eased from its flushed 
scowl. I had been insulted, lightly, for 
nothing. I had been likened to the carpet’s 
border of fat acanthuses and to the white 
Apollo’s vegetable gilded costume. I was 
upholstery, elegant and commodious. Vul- 
gar! And what did he mean by 
dancing on ruins? 

My mother’s satin train slushed in the 
hall while she asked “‘Who was that, 
Thor?” with a hand to an ear dragged down 
by the carnelian beetle pinned in its lobe. 
Her eyes were thrilled, big, and the stiff- 
ened curve of lace behind her lovely neck 
shook. Callers excited her. 

“He’s French. Left a letter for Chris- 
tian.” 

“French? Goodness! Well, it takes all 
kinds to make a world, don’t it? Christian 
does know the rowdiest people though.” 

She sighed and her whole train swung 
into the room, scarlet, flecked with yellow 
bows that hopped as she sank on a chair 
and played with the stirrups of black curl 
that hung from her hair, a saddle today. 
The beetles swayed on her ears: 

“Don’t those hurt, mother?” 

“Kind of, dearie. Mrs. Almy said they 
looked kind of too heavy when I wore ’em 

at her house. Still, I don’t know. 

Now you just ain’t to go swimmin’ in the 
river, Thor! You're as black as a red In- 
dian ‘already, and that Mrs. Cutting from 
Tarrytown that called in July said, ‘I 
thought I saw your boy bathing from the 
train the other day. Isn’t he very dark?’ 
Goodness! I thought it was a common 
kind of remark to pass! As good as sayin’ 
she’d seen you with no clothes on! And 
her pa was ambassador to France. But you 
mustn’t go in the river. It’s vulgar.” 

“The river?” 

She brooded and chuckled, ‘‘ You do say 
funny things! You're really awful grown 
up, Thor . That Mrs. Cutting is 
kind of peculiar.” 


“Looks like an old cow,” I said. ‘‘ Her 
hips stick out.” 
Mother straightened and cried, ‘‘Now, 


that’s just the kind of thing that Christian 
says! You mustn’t! You can’t pass re- 
marks like that in society. It’s like when 
Christian said Mrs. General Watts looked 
like a cook. What a thing to let off in 
front of people! It’ll keep May 
Almy busy explaining things when they’re 
married. I do hope she brings Captain 
Lassiter down tomorrow night. Christian 
says he’s still stayin’ there.” 

‘Just who is Captain Lassiter, mother?”’ 

“Oh, he’s an awful swell,’ she said 
happily. “‘He’s poor Mr. Almy’s second 
cousin from Virginia. He came up last 
winter. He’s a lawyer. He was on General 
Lee’s staff. Mercy! The swellest thing a 
man can be in New York is a rebel officer! 
They’re all poor too. I saw the captain at 
a dance last spring, but I didn’t meet him.” 


EVENING POST 


“He’s riding with May. They’re com- 
ing in here.” 

“That’s elegant,’”” my mother said, and 
was charming, pleased by the thought of 
Captain Lassiter. ‘‘Now don’t run off and 
go swimming, sweetheart. I don’t think 
it’s good taste to be so tanned, even for a 
man.’ 

“Tt’s commodious,”’ I murmured. 

Faint trouble came upon her forehead, 
and she puzzled. ‘‘Thor, I don’t know that 
you call bein’ tanned commodious. I don’t 
think you call people commodious. But if 
they told you to at your school, why, it’s 
all right. But you’d better ask your 
pa. If May’s bringing Captain Las- 
siter in, I’d better have some lemonade 
fixed. 
dinner.” 

The satin slushed again. 
towered in the hall, summoning the butler: 
““August!’’ His name was Auguste. She 
marched on the pantry, past three bell 
ropes, kindly yelling. 

Mr. Sandoval had written on the en- 
velope, ‘‘M. Chrétien Gaar,”’ and the final 
insolence of the French word made me 
grind a thumb on its jagged, large script. 
What had he meant by ‘‘ You dance upon 
our ruins”? Who was ruined? The 
French? Well, why wasn’t he defending 
Paris and the prince imperial in red 
breeches instead of lugging kinkajous in 
the Hudson Valley? I strolled to a shelf 
and hunted K on the backs of an encyclo- 
pedia. A kinkajou was a variety of 
lemur found in South America; yellow, 
with a prehensile tail. Christian had been 
on the Costagara to Rio in 1865, chasing a 
Confederate cruiser; and once he had 
talked about the white, immoral city for 
quite half an hour last year. When he 
wanted to talk he did. He must talk to 
his friends in New York during plays and 
games of billiards. He knew countless men. 
I had halted as he spoke to them, so shortly, 
in our tramp from tailor to tailor while he 
was upholstering me. But he never talked 
when he lounged out to dinner in this house. 
I sat wondering how he had asked May 
Almy to marry him, last fall. 

May’s ponies trotted in the drive and 
mother’s satin romped past the door to 


meet such callers in the porch. I sighed and | 


watched a groom come running for the 
horses with an ace of hearts tucked behind 
an ear. There were six men in our stables 
to worry mother with their constant gam- 
bling. 

Now she told Mrs. Almy, “‘Servants sim- 
ply haven’t any morals!” 

“They’re dreadful,’”’ said May’s mother 
in the hall. “Sometimes I sit and hear 
them go upstairs and downstairs, you know, 
dropping things and breaking them, and 
I ery and ery and cry. Poor Mr. Almy 
always knew what to do about it. I think 
May discharges the wrong ones. I 
hope Christian’s not offended because I 
wouldn’t let him take May to the play to- 
night? But I’ve read Man and Wife, and, 
really, I don’t think they should write 
about young women who don’t know to 
which of two men they’re married.”’ 

“Tt’s terrible,’”” my mother said. ‘‘Let’s 
sitin the parlor. . . Mercy, May, you 
always do look elegant in white. No, that’s 
gray, ain’t it?” 

All the long room’s light redoubled on the 
silver gown as May drifted past the harp’s 


flaming angle and sank on a purple couch. | 


Her voice | 


There was no body in her movement. She | 
drifted, sank and lay on the harsh cloth as | 


if some breeze had let her kindly fall. 


Christian’s sapphire was a blue eye on her | 


stirring hand, and her voice came with a 
singular, gay impatience, calling me: 

“You mustn’t desert Henry among so 
many women. He’s ashy violet. He’s only 
thirty-two.” 

Mother cried, ‘‘Goodness! You always 
hear that gentlemen from Virginia take to 
the ladies too!” 

“T’m sure that’s Mrs. Gaar’s own ex- 
perience,’ said Lassiter from a stool of 
three cushions, sewed with beads. ‘‘ You 
were at the opéra bouffe one night in March, 
ma’am. I remember that very well.” 

He was nicely grave, saying this, and his 
hazel eyes surveyed only her face. She was 
gorgeous, fingering the harp, smiling in a 
flush. She liked to be admired. The brace- 
lets oozed their blood on her fine arms. She 
must be forty-two—forty-three. Christian 
was twenty-four. But she liked to have men 
stare at her. 


Your pa ain’t comin’ home for |) | 


Siren of 
the Sea! 


AE and presto the 
gay little sprite of the Jantzen 
suit is racing through the water, full 
speed ahead. Swim? Of course she 
swims! The younger generation all 
“go in” for this wholesome, health- 
ful sport. 


They “go in” for Jantzens too. For Jantzen 
is the real swimming suit. Jantzen stitch, 
originated by us, gives the suit the elastic- 
ity of rubber. Yet the Jantzen is of pure 
virgin wool — warm, long-wearing and 
always retains its shape. 


This comfort and freedom in swimming 
created a new name—a whole new style— 
the swimming suit! No longer is America 
content to paddle around in baggy skirts 
and ill-fitting bathing suits. Jantzen origi- 
nated the swimming suit, and today 
Jantzens are being worn in every city and 
town, from Atlantic City to Manila. 


Ask your dealer to show you Jantzens in 
the fashionable new 1923 colors. Have 
him explain the patented Jantzen fea- 
tures, not found in any other suit. 


Jantzen Style Book will be gladly sent 
upon request. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 


Portland, Oregon 


The National 
Swimming Suit 
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Built for lifetime service. 


Made in America of 
American materials by 
American labor. 


One ¥4 L ifes Greatest 


Comforts 


When you’re tired and hungry— 


Or when you’re warm and thirsty— 


Icy-Hot is always ready to serve and 
satisfy you, wherever you may be. 


A hot lunch, or an icy-cold drink? Icy- 
Hot will serve you either to perfection. 
Outdoors or indoors, all year ’round, 
Icy-Hot helps you find the joy of good 
living by conveniently keeping delicious 
foods and delightful beverages at perfect 
temperature for finest flavor. 


Icy-Hot temperature-retaining efficiency 
is guaranteed—look for guarantee tag 
oneach bottle. Icy-Hot is made in models 
and styles for every indoor and outdoor 
purpose, and at prices that fit every 
purse. Insist on the genuine Icy-Hot; the 
name is on the bottom. 
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“People always remember Mrs. Gaar,” 
said Mrs. Almy, letting her voice flutter 
slowly. 

Something pinched me through the 
watery tone and May moved on the couch, 
yawning, “‘Here comes lemonade. Bon 
jour, Auguste. Don’t try to give Henry 
any whisky, Mrs. Gaar. We’ve made four 
calls and everyone’s tried to give him awful 
drinks because he’s a rebel chieftain.’’ She 
grinned into a green goblet filled with 
lemonade, and told mother “‘I’m presery- 
ing him from temptation. He’s had jaun- 
dice, and alcohol’s bad for him.”’ 

Mother was touched. She explained a 
theory of diet after jaundice, while I 
watched Mrs. Almy’s stare review the 
room’s new draperies. She had not called 
since she brought May back from the Sara- 
toga season. Her face, pointed and gray, 
had no meaning at any time, and she said 
“Diseases are so wearing, aren’t they?” 
in the same empty run of sounds that al- 
ways tired me. Yet she was famous. She 
was Mrs. Almy. Last New Year’s Day her 
parlors in Eighteenth Street had been 
packed when mother took me to call. 

Now she said, “I really think, Henry, 
that you shouldn’t live at the St. Nicholas. 
You should have an apartment some- 
where.” 

“Why, I’m comfortable at the hotel, 
ma’am.” 

““Mercy!” mother said. ‘‘You ought to 
be, at the St. Nicholas! But I thought all 
you Virginians were so awful poor since the 
war?”’ 

I blushed. May sat quite still. But 
Captain Lassiter cordially drawled, ‘‘ Why, 
I can afford it, ma’am. I’ve some property 
in Baltimore, thank the Lord! And they 
pay me for losin’ lawsuits too.” 

He knew that she meant to be kind, I 
saw. She beamed and cried, ‘Well, I’m 
glad to hear it. I think it’s real sad about 
Virginia. I was in Richmond once before 
the war; and, goodness, it was fancy then! 
My brother tells me there’s a club for 
Southerners in Tenth Street. I guess you 
go there a good deal?” 

“T hear there’s a club, ma’am, but I don’t 
attend. My friends tell me it’s mostly gen- 


| tlemen who were too busy up here to come 


South while there was powder in the air. 
It’s amazing how many loyal friends we had 
in New York when we were thinking we 
hadn’t any but our secret service. And I’ve 
met a few of these sons of old Virginia fam- 
ilies that seem to live in bars mostly. It’s 
painful to consider how many old families 
in Virginia I never had heard of before I 
came up here. I’m truly afraid that the 
state will get a bad name.”’ 

He chuckled and I left the room with 
that bubbling sound pleasant in my cooler 
ears. He was nice, but I was hot, and an 
irritation webbed my thoughts as I trudged 
the stairs, slapping the walnut handrail. 
When that gave out I slapped the walnut 
crust of the upper hall and almost crashed 
a palm on Christian in the glazed print 
hung near my bedroom door. Here was 
Christian, his hair neatly curled; leaping 
over spiked flames from the Oneida’s deck: 
“Heroism of a New York boy at New Or- 
leans.’’ All boys in pictures of the war had 
curly hair and limply graceful bodies that 
finished in clean boots: “Christian Gaar, 
a sixteen-year-old boy, jumped from the 
deck of the U. S. S. Oneida and sueceeded 
in.shoving off a fire raft from the vessel’s 
side.””’ I wondered if sometime he would 
talk about that leap and what clothes he 
had really worn and what he had felt, work- 
ing the raft filled with blazing cotton free 
of the singed ship. He must have feelings! 
I walked on and kicked wide the door of my 
luxury. 

Sun dragged up from the carpet a sharp 
taste of fabric, and my upholstery twinkled 
everywhere, red and blue. Golden pine 
cones of my bedstead were torches in the 
light, and the family’s frame of beaded 
plush terribly sparkled beside the bath- 
room’s arched entrance. A valet wiping the 
linoleum alongside the tub murmured some- 
thing in Swiss French about the heat. The 
chamber baked and the linoleum of raw 
colors glistened, drying. Christian must 
have bathed in our common tub before 
quitting this commodious elegance and its 
smell of soap. He had spent all morning 
on the lower lawn, battering croquet balls, 
until he was driven off to lunch with May 
in Tarrytown. I had watched sedulously for 
a ball to cavort up near me, reading by the 
fountain. . Damn! If he knew 
that I had rolled all night in the shallow 
margin of sleep that wouldn’t drown my 
thinking, why didn’t he know that I wanted 
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Bia. 

H inaijority of motorists are not acquainted 
yh the many ways a Stewart Searchlight 
| used. There are a score of occasions for 


is not necessary to reach outside car 
cr. searchlight’s position. This model 
usually wide light range both up and 
to either side.. 


dard and the DeLuxe Miniature 
2 installed on the windshield upright of 
losed cars. There is a rear vision 
back of both models. 


so a Dee Miniature Model for 
It may be 
r.‘‘dim””: from switch on 


at insert 
é made for any make 


age man or dealer to show 
suited to your needs. 


, 


ner Speedometer Corporation 
CHICAGO; U. S. A. Standard 
pe ae Model — $8.50 
(with mirror 
in back) 


Inside-Control 
Model — $10.00 
(installed 
through Wind- 
shield) 


De Luxe Miniature Model <, |: 
-- $12.00 (for windshield 
installation) thts 
Combination \ Searchlight © 


‘and Parking Light (fender | 
installation) $13.00 


g Camp 
Makin = Stewart 


+ n 
Jang, reading q 
ee) 
Other camping 
cupations: 


Preventing Accidents 


Railroad crossings on 
country roads are > often 
unseen until you're up- 
on them. Less danger 
of bad accidents with 
Stewart Searchlights 
projecting their bright 
rays far ahead. 
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Good Buildings 
Deserve 


Good Hardware _ 


SF ae = 


a A.Good Ldek 


—2 ways of telling one 


A locksmith could tell by taking it 
apart and examining its mechanism. 


You can tell by looking for the 
Corbin ovalon the face of the lock. 


When you buy your next lock, you 
can buy as wisely as the expert by 
insisting on Corbin. That name on 
a lock means 100% security for 
your valuables; for your garage, 
your cellar, your place of business, 
or your own front door. 


In almost every city and town in 
the United States, there is a Good 
Hardware dealer who sells Corbin 
Locks and Builders’ Hardware. 


No. 823842 — Corfu Design. 
One of a wide range of 
designs in cast bronze. 


-P: Gb. CORBIN 


SINCE 1849 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


| harshly, ‘‘I kind of like pa. 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

“e Wh y did 

“Uncle Pat’’—Christian’s grin flourished 
up his heavy red lips—‘“‘has opened a 
gamblin’ hell over the gymnasium. It’s in 
the papers.” ' 

I gulped. Uncle Patterson was always 
annoying father. The gymnasium was bad 
enough. This, anyone could see, would be 
worst of all his ventures. But it improved 
my view of mother’s twin. At least, this 
was viciously gay. 

I said, ‘‘Well, he ought to make some 
money, oughtn’t he?” _—~ 

“Dunno. When you’re as big a lunkhead 
as Pat you could lose a gold mine down a 


sewer. He’s callin’ it a social club. It’s 
a hell, though. Here, son, have a 
laugh.” 


I wiped my hands on a mermaid, took 
the red book from Christian and saw on 
its cover: ‘‘Eminent New Yorkers. Sub- 
scription Only. Ten Dollars.’”’ Father al- 
ways darkened in photographs and lost all 
likeness to Christian. His brief whiskers 
were black dabs beside his ears: ‘‘ Charles 
Otto Gaar, Banker. Mr. Gaar was born in 
Copenhagen in 1817. His father, a German 
official of the Royal Danish Court, died in 
1833, and Mr. Gaar came to this coun- 
try ”? T stopped to look at Christian’s 
grin. 

“Say, what kind of official was Grand- 
father Gaar, Christian?”’ 

“Ask me an easy one! 
was a groom.” 

I read again: came to this coun- 
try, where he soon found employment as a 
clerk in the bank of the late Robert Almy. 
Mr. Gaar’s knowledge of European lan- 
guages made him indispensable to his em- 
ployer’—that was true, he could speak 
French as well as he spoke German—“‘and 
he became manager of the bank’s extensive 
foreign business. During the late war he 
secured supplies of raw cotton for Mr. 
Almy’s Liverpool clients in such quantity 
that he became a marked man in financial 
circles’’—circles; everything in finance was 
a circle or a ring—‘‘and in 1864 his partner- 
ship in Almy & Co. was announced.” And 
mother got her eight carnelian bracelets 
and I was sent to Doctor Randall’s school. 
“Since Mr. Almy’s death in 1868, Mr. 
Gaar still conducts the business of the bank 
on the same conservative lines. He was a 


Mother says he 


“ee 


delegate to the International Banking Con- _ 


vention in Paris last year, and entertained 
the élite of Parisian society at his rooms in 
the Hotel Meurice.” Oh, did he? ‘Mr. 
Gaar now lives at Dobbs Ferry, where 
his ’? JT turned the page, expecting 
“elegant,” but found ‘“ palatial resi- 
dence contains many notable works of art, 
including the Death of Commodus, by 
Piloty; Monarch of the Heather, by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, R. A.; and Hiram Pow- 
ers’ beautiful statue, the Young Apollo. 
Mr. Gaar’s oldest son, C. G. Gaar, one of 
the heroes of New Orleans, has already 
won recognition as a daring speculator.” 

I looked up to the daring speculator and 
saw his face gone hard again, in tightened 
reserve, as he stared at a mermaid; and 
at once I was a moist wraith in the tub, a 
clumsy young fool. He was a statue now; 
we had no kinship. 

But he spoke through the mask, not 
You don’t, of 
course. But what he gets out of that kind 
of job is too much forme. He ain’t a fool, 
for a minute. But look at that, Blacky! 
It’s like an advertisement for a new hotel or 
a steamboat. Palatial!’’ 

“Well, that’s better’n ‘elegant and com- 
modious,’ Christian.” 

He laughed, and the room was burdened 
with slow echoes. I involved my toes in the 
faucets and modestly smiled. 

Christian took back Eminent New York- 
ers and balanced it on two long, thick 
fingers, saying, ‘“‘ Well, it is, at that! You 
weren’t here when mother called that 
paintin’ the Death of Commodious, were 
you? I’ve got to make this train. 
See you tomorrow, son.” 

He walked into his room, and the chain 
of his watch jingled in just the chime of 
César’s silver chain. 

I cried, ‘‘Oh, Christian!” 

‘“Where’s the fire, Blacky?”’ 

“‘T forgot somethin’. A Frenchman left 
a note for you. It’s downstairs in the 
library.” 

Christian tipped his silk hat toward one 
ear and settled his coat on arrogant shoul- 


ers. 
He said, ‘‘Frenchman?. I don’t know 
any but the head waiter at Del’s.” 
“Well, his name’s Sandoval, Christian.” 
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salary at the bank. Sixty-five thou- 
sand? He can get five thousand a year on 
that easy. This Almy girl ought to have 
nine or ten thousand a year. Say, 
Christian’s fixed for life! Say, money gets 
money, don’t it? Say!” 

He whistled, rocking on varnished heels. 
A tremulous shame explored me. There 
was something mean in the line of his 
mouth. 

I said, ‘Christian was engaged to Ma— 
Miss Almy before he ——’”’ 

“Oh, sure! Sure, sonny! But it puts him 
on velvet, besides fixing him in s’ciety. 
Not, God knows, that anyone wants to 
be! Well, better go ahead in. 

See you soon!”’ 

Heslapped my arm and left me. The lobby 
was almost emptied. Some lads had saun- 
tered in and were chatting to the limp ticket 
taker with coats under their arms and shirts 
rolled open on freckled chests. I passed the 
wide envy of their eyes and an usher seized 
me in gloom, snapped “Right stage box!’’ 
and dragged me down heat, through 
perfume, up steps. Hesmashed aside a cur- 
tain and I saw Christian’s head against the 
footlights, purring in nets of wire, as gowns 
swept in some movement on the stage. 
People laughed, receding through painted 
canvas trees, and Christian reached back a 
hand to plant me on a creaking little chair. 

“Train late?”’ 

“Uncle Pat was outside, Chris 8 

He said “You ain’t missed anything,” 
and left his arm across my chair. A dark, 
tall lady smiled at me froma third seat, and I 
smiled, wondering who she was. A bouquet 
of white flowers covered her waist. She was 
one of Christian’s vague friends; perhaps 
one of the crowd in which he was per- 
petually seen lunching at the St. Nicholas. 
I looked at her and then down into a trench 
filled with little gleams, as the footlights 
reached polished wood of violins and a con- 
ductor brushed his hair with a white glove. 
We were hung above this gorge, part of the 
show. Anybody in the slope of people 
could stare at us when the lights were high. 
It worried me. 

Then a plump, fair girl stalked to the 
footlights, veered and told a man in gray 
breeches, ‘‘Geoffrey Delamayn, you are a 
scholar and a gentleman! Say, are you also 
a coward and a villain, sir?”’ 

The audience broke into awful, visible 
applause. Gloves rose as froth and brace- 
lets were colored sparks along the red gash 
of an aisle. A man in the next box gasped 
and leaned to gaze at the girl whose white 
gown, I wildly saw, had split under one 
arm. 

Christian lifted his streaming program 
and said, ‘‘Her name’s Morris—Clara 
Morris, Jenny,” across me to the dark lady, 
who must be hurting her hands. He 
grinned for a while and then yawned, ‘‘Oh, 
listen to the fools! Say, Blacky, I 
can’t see Sandoval until after the show. 
I’m sorry I hauled you in like this; know 
you hate shows.” 

“That’s all right, Christian.” 

He grinned and let his arm fall on my 
shoulders for a moment, saying, “‘You’d 
make a bully Christian martyr, son. 

Uncle Pat drunk?” 

“Well, just kind of. 
who’s Mr. Sandoval?” 

“He’s a Billy from New Orleans. 

Pa home for dinner?” 

“oc No.” 

The applause ebbed and stopped. The 
audience allowed Geoffrey Delamayn to 
tell the plump girl that he was not a coward 
and a villain, although I had read the new 
novel and didn’t believe him. The roeking 
voice of Miss Clara Morris got fresh clam- 
ors and a boy in the gallery whistled. I 
yawned and watched a cello being tuned in 
the dim trench. So Christian wanted me to 
see Mr. Sandoval again, and Mr. Sandoval 
came from New Orleans. That thrilled. It 
was a rich city of impossible sins, where 
mulattoes bore iced drinks under hanging 
flowers. Slaves were no longer sold on 
blocks to Simon Legree, but New Orleans 
was gay. Everyone said so. It was French. 
César, the kinkajou, would be well at 
home. . What was I doing in this 
business? But Christian wanted me there. 
Miss Clara Morris fled from the stage, 
bobbed back to bow as more applause 
raked my hearing, and the dark lady 
panted, ‘Christian, she’s wonderful!” 

“She ain’t so bad, Jenny.” ‘ 

The lady snapped, “‘Oh, you just simply 
haven’t any enthusiasm in you, Christian 
Gaar!’’ and a man came to carry on the 
play, while Christian grinned. 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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‘Two Quickly Clamped Halves— 


“A MERICAN’”’ Pulleys are “‘split’’ to accom- 
plish an obvious saving of time and labor in 
installation. No stripping of a busy shaft. 


However, this advantage of a “‘split’’ pulley is 
increased by the dowel pins in the rim and the ac- 
cessibility of the clamping bolts. An ‘“‘American”’ 
Pulley is clamped to its shaft with truly astound- 
ing ease and rapidity—and its grip is such that 
no normal strain will loosen it. 

The two halves are uniform—in good balance 
and in accurate alignment. 


How to cut your production costs by saving power 
ordinarily lost in transmission, is shown in our 
literature which we will gladly send on request. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Steel Split Transmission Pulleys, 
Steel Sash Pulleys and Pressed Steel] Shapes 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For complete list of distributors, see MacRae’s Blue Book 
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“He lumbered out, 
dead in front of us! 


OAD looked clear—we were coasting down, when 

out he shot from a ‘blind alley.’ Turned up 

short—smack in front of us. Couldn’t get by, so— 
bang went my brakes! 


“We buckled a bit, swerved, then ground to a stop. 
He cleared us by a hair. If it hadn’t been for my 
brakes, no tellin’ what might have happened!” 


A veteran motorist related this incident. He had 
brakes lined with Thermoid. He knew the value of 
a lining which will always take hold. 


Even the most expert drivers must depend on their 
brakes. That is why you find Thermoid on a larger 
number of cars every year. It will do things that 
are impossible for an ordinary brake lining to do. 


Thermoid stops a car like the clutch 
of a giant hand 


Thermoid grips from the you don’t have to 
“break it in.’ For Thermoid is compressed into a 
dense, solid mass—it takes hold evenly, steadily. 
Hydraulic pressure—2000 pounds of it—removes every 
trace of “give.” 


o 


Left: Steady wear soon 
edge” on ordinary soft brak 


poor wear and frequent 
Thermoid Hydraulic Com, 


compact to squeeze out. We 
when worn wafer-thin, Ne 


‘ 


trace of further “squeeze’’—it enables us to compre: 
40% more material into every square inch of brake lining 


Thermoid’s ‘‘40% extra’’ means a savin; 
of 40% to you 


This extra material—found only in Thermoid—mear 
a substantial saving to you through: 


Fewer adjustments. Approximately 40% more wea 


Figure your cost of brake adjustments over thre 
years’ time—then see for yourself how Thermoid wi 
reduce it! Thermoid is so dense—so compact—the 
it needs practically no adjusting. Motorists hay 
bought Thermoid for years because it is safe—it | 
now famous, too, for its remarkable economy. 


Thermoid is oil and moisture proof 


Here’s another thing: Oil and moisture do not affec 
Thermoid. 

A special treatment—invented by Thermoid et 
gineers—is given to every foot of Thermoid Brak 
Lining. This process is called “Grapnalizing™ = 
makes Thermoid absolutely proof against oil, moistur 
and gasoline. Brakes lined with Thermoid simpl 

cannot slip, grab, or swell. 


What’s more, this solid density 
makes Thermoid wear down instead 
of mashing down, with none of the 
racking uncertainty of a lining 
which ‘“‘squeezes out” in spots. 
Thermoid grips—on every inch of 
the band—until worn thin as card- 
board. 


And that 2000 pounds’ compres- 
sion does more than eliminate all 


Famous Thermoid Standard Chart—shows distances 
in which car should stop if brakes are efficient. 
Brakes lined with Thermoid meet these standards. 


PER HOUR Will your car do this ? 
lOmilesoies __ La, 
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SETS 


50miles 


Copyrighted by Thermoid Rubber Company 1919 


Play it safe for any emergent} 
When you need relining, be sul 
to specify Thermoid. It will eas 
you to a slow, gradual stop— 
halt you like the sudden cluteh ¢ 
a giant hand. 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory and Main Offices, Trenton, N. J: 


New York Chicago Los Angeles Detre 
Atlanta Seattle Kansas City Boston Clevelal 
San Francisco London Paris Tur 


jrake a 


Hydraulic Compressed 3 


Makers of ‘‘Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joints’’ and ‘‘Thermoid Crolide Compound Tires” 
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seen pew holders come clear across Wall 
Street to talk to that damn hog because 
they’re scared of him. It’s a fine town,” 
Christian yawned, ‘“‘when the only man 
that’ll go against the boss in politics is an 
Irish Paddy and the only gentleman that’ll 
cut him is a swell from Carolina! Tweed 
must laugh his jaw sore!” 

A man stared around the gilded pillar 
from the next box, and Christian glanced 
at him, then grinned as the pale face with- 
drew. Mrs. Worth bit her pencil and a 
chuckle raised her shoulders so that black 
straps tightened at the crest of each arm. 

She said softly, ““No one can say that 
you don’t speak your mind, Chris.” 

“Nobody’ll bash my head in, Jenny. I 
ain’t big enough to count. Blacky, I'll 
take you to the prize fight, Saturday.” 

“Chris Gaar, that’s perfectly immoral! 
He’s too young!” 

“JT wish you’d tell me what’s immoral 
and what ain’t some day, Jenny. A thing’s 
honorable or it ain’t. If Blacky thinks it’s 
honorable to come to a prize fight it ain’t 
immoral for him to come.”’ 

“That’s putting law to one side, Chris- 
tian,” she said. 

“You've got to, if you want to be honor- 
able. We always fight about this. What 
d’you think, Blacky? I tell Jenny that any- 
thing a sane man thinks is honorable is 
right for him to do. She says morals are 
something different. . Here’s the cur- 
tain. Let the best dog win!” 

I hunted an opinion while Man and Wife 
started another scene and Mr. Ward McAI- 
lister plainly drowned in a seat close to the 
orchestra’s prison. But the violins sup- 
ported long, dreary speeches and the second 
fiddle pained me. I tried to balance honor 
with the maxims of Doctor Randall’s 
Sunday-afternoon Scripture lessons, while 
the loose C of the erring violin pummeled 
my eardrum and a prickly feeling came into 
my left nostril. The worst happened as 
Mrs. Worth dragged a fresh handkerchief 
from her breast and Christian discharged 
his tenth red yawn at the ceiling; my nose 
began to bleed. 

But Christian knew it at once. He said, 
“Here, son! Too hot for you. Bust along 
down to my place. Here’s the key. Scoot 
along!” 

“But you wanted metosee Mr. San—— 

“Tt’s all right. Bust!” he ordered. 

Twenty-fourth Street was cool, after hot 
perfume, and my nose stopped bleeding 
while I looked for a cab. But Christian had 
released me from refined torment and I 
didn’t think of going back. An Irishman in 
stockings of some nameless color stood 
blinking at the clustered lamps. 

He had an air of shy consideration, and 
asked me, “‘Is it a church, now?” 

“Tt’s a theater.” 

“God be above us all! 
into it?” 

“Lots.” 

He said “It’s a shame forever!” 
clattered toward Broadway. 

Immoral to him, dull to me, I glanced at 
the theater again and then walked around 
the corner, shaken by an excitement that 
doubled, tripled as I felt Christian’s key 
clank on my purse. I hadn’t been alone in 
the city at night for five years, and now no 
policeman would ask where I lived! I could 
stroll, beholding the habits of men. And 
anything that I thought it honorable to do 
I could do! That was Christian’s doctrine. 
It seemed immediately honorable to go 
bathe at his rooms in Grand Street. I hada 
curiosity about the rooms, hired last au- 
tumn after his foray in the gold market, 
before Black Friday had ruined Uncle Pat 
and brought him hunting a check from 
father. But to do nothing more savage 
than to take a bath with all New York 
around me under a pulsing hood of stars! 

““Cab, sir?” 

An open cab had floated from the shad- 
ows. Ride up and down Broadway? 

I said, ‘‘Well——’”’ Then iridescent 
wings lifted my mind. I ordered, “Er— 
Cray’s gymnasium. Y’know? It’s East 
Fourteenth Street 4 

“Sure!” 

The cab sank with me through monstrous 
hollows trimmed with lights, and houses 
seemed to recede from my portentous move- 
ment toward vice. Men gambled. Our 
guests at dinners in Dobbs Ferry heavily 
talked of faro and some subtler game played 
on a wheel. It was immoral to gamble in 
Doctor Randall’s school, but it was honor- 
able for me to go and see Uncle Pat’s new 
venture, surely! All through the city were 
hells. Men came some blocks from Wall 
Street; and there was Feinemann’s, where 
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Commencement _— 
a continuation of thoughtful endeavor companioned by 
that closest and oftest. used of personal conveniences 
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Bumpers on your car you can 


save it from thes 


e expensive 


mishaps and from the crash 


that takes more 
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than the price of bumpers. 
The finish on all Weed 

Bumpers is exceptionally 

beautiful and lasting. 


It is obtained 


by a new 


process of plating developed 
in our own laboratories. 
The pores of the steel are 
first sealed with nickel, then 
a heavy copper plate is used 


followed by the 
The highest gra 


final nickel. 
de of black 


japan is used on back bars. 

There is a Weed Bumper 
for every car manufactured. 
There are five designs in ad- 
dition to the Weed Spring- 
Bar Bumper pictured above. 
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no one paid for drinks; and somewhere 
Cassius Brown had eight dizzy paintings in 
one room above his poker table. Didn’t 
father play faro at Fuller’s, near Astor 
Place? Christian had curtly said ‘‘There’s 
Fuller’s”” while he upholstered me in 
August. Then thought suffered on the 
paving of Fourteenth Street, where tar 
stunk, and nice people must dislike these 
shops next door to their trees. More sa- 
loons had cropped gloriously, and a drunk- 
ard mourned by a pole before the colored 
globes of the Academy of Music. 

My driver said, with melancholy, 
“Horses fell down here las’ winter on the ice. 
I was drivin’ a friend of Bill Tweed’s too.” 

This was the great Tweed’s border, and 
I wondered if he was somewhere close, be- 
hind a flaring set of windows, planning some 
new way to plunder the town. Was father 
afraid of hin? We had a pew in St. 
Mark’s Church. Was father one of the pew 
holders who crossed Wall Street to shake 
hands with the hog? The cab stopped and 
I looked up through maple leaves at dark- 
ness. Well, hells showed no lights, but a 
globe was a green pearl in Uncle Pat’s door- 
way. I crossed the flagstones and heard 
noise in the gymnasium that opened into 
a hall. 

The gas burned about the gymnasium’s 
red walls in battered globes of netting, and 
some lads were watching a naked fellow 
blandly walk on his hands along a rail 
through smoke. He fell off suddenly and 
they laughed in a lazy way, their chairs 
tilted against the red paint crawling with 
rude art. Uncle Pat managed this haunt 
for some German name, and father raged 
because prize fighters were trained here. It 
smelled prodigiously of sweat and raw to- 
baeco. I blinked and watched the naked 
youth climb a rope badly, and his friends 
said ‘‘ Aw, you'll die of it!’’ and were other- 
wise rude while he scrambled. Upstairs an- 
other blue pearl was pretty, making a white 
door gray. This opened as I knocked, and 
I tramped straight at a statue that seemed 
to move, darkly, whirling back its club 
against more smoke, lights, heat. 

It was a Hercules, and it truly towered, 
larger than any man, on a square base of 
duller metal. It was a glittering blackness 
imposed on the green fury of the chamber’s 
depth, and I frowned at the posture of the 
inhuman limbs. The muscles rose too 
sheerly, and his thighs were cords glued to- 
gether. The thing repelled. I frowned and 
passed around the pedestal so nervously 
that my sleeve touched the god’s welted 
calf and something mumbled. I stopped 
and touched a ring upon his foot and the 
echo came once more. Funny! We had no 
bronzes at Dobbs Ferry. Were they always 
hollow? 

A man asked ‘Ain’t you Thorold 
Gaar?”’ and I turned from art to look at 
his shaven mouth between red whiskers. 
“Thought I knew you. Used to see you 
over in Bank Street.” 

He was someone who came to make plans 
for wealth when Uncle Pat lodged with us 
in the war. I shook his hand solemnly, and 
solemnly looked at the room’s precise like- 
ness to the gambling hell in Harry’s High 
Times on Broadway, an informative work 
popular last year at school. Here were the 
tables and the men drinking at a bright 
counter against one wall. Dancing girls in 
gold frames separated the half-clad trucu- 
lence of prize fighters in black frames on a 
paper of green and gold. The scene lacked 
ladies in trailing satin. Otherwise it was 
what a hell should be, and I wanted to run 
from the thick tone of wedded voices and 
thesight of Uncle Pat magnificently striding 
up. His friend said ‘‘ Pretty dished,’ uncom- 
fortably shifting, and I was straightway 
morally obsessed. He was too drunk, not 
funny, grown scarlet below the eyes. His 
voice ripped the air. 

“Glad to see you! Gla’t’ see yeh! Why, 
it’s Thor!” He stopped his professional 
welcome and was still, looking at me emp- 
tily, one hand raised. Then he brayed, 
“Well, if yer father—’f Charlie None 
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HOLLAND, Chief Engineer 


type of structure of such magnitude as has 
heretofore been unapproached in bridge 
construction. 

The Hudson River Vehicular Tunnel is 
really two tunnels, as there are two circular 
tubes, each twenty-nine feet six inches in 
diameter, providing roadways each twenty 
feet in width for two lines of traffic in each 
direction; in other words, the vehicular 
tunnel will provide a forty-foot highway 
between New York and New Jersey, with a 
capacity equal to that of the Williamsburg 
Bridge across the East River between 
Manhattan and Brooklyn. 

Tunneling is being carried on by the use 
of shields and compressed air. The shield 
is advanced by means of hydraulic rams 
exerting a total thrust of 12,000,000 pounds. 
These rams push against the completed 
tunnel ring, which is built as the shield ad- 
vances. ,The compressed air is used to trans- 
form the mud under the Hudson River into 
a stable material—that is, the compressed 
air drives the water out of the ground and 
leaves it in such condition that it can be 
excavated by the workmen; otherwise it 
would flow into the tunnel, making work 
impossible. Tunneling of this character 
has been made possible only through the 
use of compressed air. 


Ventilation Problems 


The most difficult problem that the engi- 
neers had to meet in planning the vehicular 
tunnel was that of ventilation. Everyone 
knows that automobiles give off poisonous 
fumes, which are technically known as 
carbon-monoxide gas. To remove this 
poisonous gas and make the tunnel atmos- 
phere pure, electrically operated fans will 
be used to force fresh air into the tunnel 
and remove the vitiated air. Ventilation 
is accomplished by forcing fresh air into 
the tunnel through a chamber underneath 
the roadway. From this chamber there is 
a series of openings which distribute the 
fresh air throughout the entire length of 
the tunnel. Similarly above the roadway 
there is another chamber through which 
the vitiated air is withdrawn at numerous 
openings and expelled into the outside 
atmosphere through shafts provided at 
either end of the tunnel. The volume of 
fresh air that must be forced into the tun- 
nel is estimated to be 3,600,000 cubic feet 
per minute. 

The method heretofore generally used in 
ventilating tunnels has been to blow the 
air from one end to the other, but it was 
found that if this method were adopted it 
would cause a gale of wind with an inten- 
sity of seventy-five miles per hour, which, 
of course, would be prohibitive. The method 
adopted eliminates entirely the longitudinal 
movement of air, so there will be no dis- 
comfort from this source. 

The solution of this problem required 
research work of a most exhaustive charac- 
ter, and to assist in its solution the aid of 
the United States Bureau of Mines was 
obtained by the states of New York and 
New Jersey. These investigations were 
carried out at the experimental station of 
the bureau, located in Pittsburgh, and at 
Yale University and the University of Ili- 
nois. The conclusion of these investiga- 
tions has developed many scientific facts of 
the greatest value to tunnel engineers. 

It is of interest to note that there are 
already a number of vehicular tunnels in 
use both abroad and in this country—the 
most noteworthy being those under the 
Thames River, London, and in Hamburg, 
Germany. However, these tunnels do not 
compare with the Hudson River Vehicular 
Tunnel either in magnitude or in the vol- 
ume of traffic to be handled, so that this 
new tunnel has offered very difficult engi- 
neering problems. 


The work of the tunnel is progressing 


rapidly, and it will be completed and ready | 
for trafficsometime in the early part of 1926. 
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HEN the Straube Artronome comes, joy comes with it. The life of 

the home centers about it; days are made richer by its music, eve- 
nings filled with happiness and comradeship in wholesome pleasures. For the 
Artronome gives to all the family the kind of music each likes best. 


First there is the Straube piano with its glorious tone. For the children’s 


music lessons it is such an instrument that encourages and inspires. 


Its 


touch is a delight to musicianly fingers, the beauty of its tone a source 


of constant joy. 


Then there is the Artronome, an easily operated, dependable 


action 


for roll playing, which enables anyone to play expressively selections 
from the whole range of music—popular songs, the latest dance tune, or 
the more stately measures of the classics. 


As the years pass the Straube Artronome becomes more and more one 
of the family. The memories of happy hours cling to it, fuse with its 


voice and give an added meaning to the beauty of its tone. 
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its staunch dependability the high quality which it embodies. 
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Straube feature. The case designs are 
models of architectural beauty and the 
careful finish adds the last touch of 
distinction to Straube-made_ instru- 
ments. 


Hear the Artronome; play it yourself. 
If you do not know the dealer in your 
community, write direct to the factory 
for interesting information. 


STRAUBE PIANO COMPANY: Hammond, Indiana 
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‘Straube Music in The Home.” 
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Made by hand with native-grown 
Havana leaf, mellowed by age alone; 
with a smooth, satiny, shade-grown 
wrapper. A smoke for health as 
well as pleasure. 


A luxurious cigar you can afford to 
smoke every day. Treat yourself to 
a Girard today. 
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THE BOY WOND; 


(Continued from Page 10) 


“We'll have to hand ’em to the kid.” 
Barney laid his hand affectionately on his 
young friend Tenny’s shoulder. His hard 
fingers had a wild impulse to crunch down 
on the fragile bones, but he repressed them. 
“He certainly is a wiz when it comes to 
picking ’em.”’ 

David Schusshel looked at his watch. 

“Well, I’m glad Meyer’s son is coming 
on so fine,’’ he benevolently observed, and 
shook hands heartily all around. 

Thereupon he went straight down to the 
bank and sought and obtained an interview 
with the president himself, a pleasant, 
mild-mannered gentleman by the name of 
Catherwood, who shook hands affably with 
Mr. Schusshel in a nice little room that was 
paneled to the ceiling with curly maple. 
Full face, Mr. Catherwood was like a well- 
domesticated tabby cat, with wide, inno- 
cent eyes and a spiky white mustache; but 
in profile he was more like a lynx as he ex- 
amined David’s inventory; and when he 
turned back to the prospective borrower he 
almost purred, the statement of the M. P. 
C.’s financial condition was so pleasant to 
contemplate. 

“Tt seems to me, Mr. Schusshel, that 
the best thing in your case would be a 
slight reorganization, with an extension of 
capitalization and a bond issue to cover your 
present needs.” 

““Good-by,” said David promptly; and 
taking the inventory from Mr. Cather- 
wood’s hand he stuck it into his pocket and 
rose. ‘“‘Maybe when I die somebody else 
gets control of my business, but not until.” 

With these words he hurried out of the 
blighting shadow of the bank and went 
back to his old friend Meyer Guldengeld. 

It was almost closing time when he re- 
turned to the M. P. C., and with him was 
young Tennyson, in a fancy top coat and a 
queer little hat with a fashionably indented 
crown. In the general manager’s office they 
found the pro tem finishing Gifford Lane 
Jones’ original, and strangely thrilled by it. 

“Well, Izzy, I want you to meet Mr. 
Tennyson Guldengeld.”’ An unusual amount 
of oily unction in the introduction. “He’s 
the young man who picked The Proud 
Lady for the Climax, and you know what a 
hit that was.” 

“Sure!” 

The two young men shook hands; then 
Izzy’s eyes widened, as Tennyson, glanc- 
ing around the room with an air of grasping 
proprietorship, spied the hatrack, jerked 
off his coat with great vigor, hung hat and 
coat on the rack, and walking over to the 
desk, which was piled high with manu- 
scripts and papers, sat down and pushed 
everything to the floor except the inkwell. 

“Now we can start clean,’’ announced 
the picker of The Proud Lady, and with a 
gleeful laugh he stretched out both his 
arms full length and clenched his fists. ‘I'll 
show some action around here!” 

Izzy put his hand on the back of a chair 
for support, and his face paled as he turned 
to Schusshel inquiringly. 

“Mr. Guldengeld, Izzy,’’ explained the 
old man, ‘‘is our new general manager.” 

The boy gulped. He was young enough 
yet for tears, but he stopped them on the 
way. He looked at David Schusshel ear- 
nestly for a moment, the corners of his 
mouth twitching. 

“Well, he’s got youth,’ he managed to 
say; moreover, as he turned to the new 
G. M. he wore a smile of wonderful cheer- 
fulness. ‘‘Anything I can help you, Mr. 
Guldengeld, I’m glad to do it.” 

“Thanks. Send for the script editor to 
cart this stuff away, and bring back only 
those things that require immediate atten- 
tion. Iwantto take them with metonight.” 

“Mr. Simmons has gone home,” lied 
Izzy promptly. He knew that Simmons 
had a dinner engagement of drastic domes- 
tic importance, and it was time for him to 
be off the lot. ‘‘But I know everything 
that’s here. I’ll fix you up.” 

Tennyson Guldengeld smiled a smile of 
intense superciliousness as Izzy bent his 
back to sort the scattered manuscripts and 
pick out the most important. David 
Schusshel waited in the door until the job 
was done, and as Izzy came out the old man 
put his hand affectionately on the boy’s 
shoulder. ‘You got good guts, my boy!” 
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it’s some satisfaction to have my suspicions 
set at rest by a master.” 

Tennyson glanced at him sharply, but 
the countenance of Mr. Wells was so agree- 
able, and the twinkles around his eyes were 
so guileless, that the young Napoleon sus- 
pended judgment on that speech. 

“Oh, I don’t say it’s all bad, you know; 
but it needs fixing. I want a prologue, to 
begin with. I want you to start with the 
boy, before he’s grown up, incurring the 
displeasure of his grandfather. And we 
should connect that with a spectacle of 
some sort, to startle them; say, the house 
catches on fire. That’sit! The house catches 
on fire. The boy is playing with matches.” 

Thus started, young Mr. Guldengeld 
warmed with inspiration, and in the space 
of an hour completely rebuilt the drama 
that had been painstakingly constructed 
by an experienced dramatist. 

As he breathlessly finished gilding the 
lily with brass, he leaned back in his chair 
and triumphantly exclaimed, ‘Well, how 
about it? How about it, eh?” 

“Wonderful!” said Wells with vast en- 
thusiasm. “It is the most complete job I 
have witnessed since we blew up the old 
water tower. I’ll do the work with a curi- 
ous sort of pleasure, Mr. Guldengeld; but 
in the meantime let us all be frank together. 
I think it’s putrid. You have totally 
ruined The Blood-Red Mask, and I wish 
to go clearly on record as having said so.” 

With this he nonchalantly sauntered out, 
and an unholy joy seized him as he found 
Gifford Lane Jones waiting his turn. 

“Go right in, Jonesy, and learn the fun- 
damental principles of your art.’ 

“As bad as that?” husked Gifford, and 
went in. 

Half an hour later the author sat stupe- 
fied amidst the dishonored tatters of his 
once-pet story, The Blinding Vision, which 
Izzy had thoughtfully slipped in with the 
immediate work; but when the unham- 
pered amateur, with fervid self-applause, 
began to force those tortured tatters into 
a new fabric of weird and wondrous pat- 
tern, Gifford, whose desperate financial 
condition should have made him a better 
diplomat than he was, stopped the dese- 
cration. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Guldengeld, 
but are you adapting my story into a pic- 
ture, or are you remodeling my story as a 
story?” 

“Both!” declared young Tennyson, im- 
patient to continue. ‘‘ Your story is wrong 
as a story. This gentle-hearted man you 
have drawn would never, under any cir- 
cumstances, have killed his wife. He would 
have considered, ‘ Anyhow, she is the mother 
of my children,’ and he would have taken 
her to his bosom, with tears streaming 
down his cheeks, and forgiven her all.” 

“Like—hell—he—would! Boy, do you 
know what you are doing? I spent years 
as a successful writer, and nobody ever 
told me how to write the stories with which 
I made my hit; yet you have the presump- 
tion to dispute me on every point of story 
construction, on character drawing, on 
motivation, on plot. What did you ever do 
to earn the right to pose as an authority on 
authorship?” 

“T got this job for myself!” yelled young 
Guldengeld, leaning forward in such sud- 
den neurotic fury that Gifford was startled. 
“That’s how I earned the right to be an 
authority on authorship, and I’m going to 
make it stick! I don’t want your story, Mr. 
Jones! I wouldn’t have it the way it is, 
and I can see you’d never carry out my 
ideas for its improvement.” 

“Oh, yes I will!’ Jones realized his mis- 
take by now, and was sorry for it. He 
couldn’t afford to take the stand he had. 
His wife, in the East, needed money. ‘‘ You 
buy the story and I’ll fix it any way you 
want it.” 

“All right,’’ and Tennyson laughed in 
triumph. “I’ve told you what I want. You 
go ahead and try to fix it, and if I like it 
when you’re through I’ll buy it. But you 
must do the work on your own time.” 

“What am I to do for the company?” 
inquired Gifford, reading in the cruel little 
eyes of his boss that he could spend all his 
spare time on the remodeling of this story 
and could never make it satisfactory. 

“T don’t know yet what I'll have you do.” 

“Why can’t I adapt one of the big 
classics for you? Some of them have been 
put over lately, to good money; but they’ve 
overlooked the best one for a he-man char- 
acter lead—The Toilers of the Sea.” Silent 
contempt greeted that suggestion. Tenny- 
son pouted and mouthed and grimaced; 
he shrugged his shoulders; he snapped 
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his fingers; he wagged his head from side 
to side and he laughed. He had unutterable 
contempt for The Toilers of the Sea—but 
he made a mental note to look the thing up 
and find out what it was about. He glanced 
at his schedule. 

“For the present, I’m going to put you 
on program features, You’ll take over the 
Dixie Day unit.” 

Gifford groaned inwardly. He’d seen a 
Dixie Day picture. She was an unbeliev- 
ably stupid little thing with big eyes and 
pretty legs, and played poor shopgirls who 
married up out of their class because they 
had virtue and hearts of gold. She’d done 
eleven of these, all alike. He’d have a fine 
chance to show that he could do no better 
than any ordinary hack writer, and with 
the depressing certainty that he had ac- 
complished for himself the worst that could 
possibly be accomplished under the cir- 
cumstances, the world-famous writer, gal- 
lant soldier and courageous spirit went out 
of that room at the mercy of this neurotic 
weakling who had positively no gift for his 
position except his colossal egotism. How 
long, O Lord, how long? 

Not long for Tennyson Guldengeld, if 
you left it to Izzy Iskovitch. He was in 
David Schusshel’s private office at this very 
moment, saying, “‘ Mr. Schusshel, you know 
there’s gonna be trouble between me’n 
ae paneee little bum you got in here for 


“T don’t want trouble, Izzy,’”’ protested 
the mild voice of David, who was poking 
papers into a well-used manuscript case. 
“That’s no way to run a business.” 

“T say so also,’ agreed Izzy, his brows 
puckering in painful thought. ‘“‘But I’m 
here to save money, and this bird’s made it 
plain already that he ain’t gonna let me do 
it. Now if I won’t O.K. the cost of some- 
thing, and he goes ahead and makes it 
anyhow, then I’m a joke as a production- 
cost boss. I ain’t any. Now what are we 
gonna do about it?” 

David Schusshel locked the drawers cf 
his desk. He hung up the slouch hat he al- 
ways wore in California and took down his 
New York derby. 

““Tazy,”’ said he, “‘you stay strictly in 
your capacity and let Mr. Guldengeld stay 
strictly in his. He’s the general manager, 
and I have to sustain him in it. You’re my 
personal representative about keepin’ in- 
side the estimate on a picture, and I’ll 
sustain you in it. Bea good boy, Izzy. I’m 
going to New York in the morning.” 

“Hot dog!’ mumbled Izzy miserably. 
“This plant ain’t got no head to it, and 
I don’t think much of a business that’s all 
tails.” 

Iv 

GREAT event came into the life of 

young Isidor Iskovitech—he donned his 
first dress suit! Not full dress, y’under- 
stand; that would be too foolish, but a 
dinner suit. The first effect of that awe- 
inspiring contrivance was to make him 
aware of his hands. He hadn’t particu- 
larly noticed his hands before; but now 
they were suddenly long and bony and 
black, dangling out from his stiff white 
cuffs at such awkward angles. Then his 
collar! It was so high and so stiff and held 
his long neck so cramped that it gave him 
a headache at the base of his skull. Then 
the coat! It hunched up in the back, riding 
his collar until it brushed the nape of his 
neck. Then his vest! It crawled in spite of 
the elastic that was supposed to hold it 
down, and betrayed a puff of white between 
the bottom of the vest and the top of the 
trousers. The shirt front, too! It would 
bulge when he sat down. Also, when he 
sat his trousers seemed to be so tight that 
he was afraid they would burst, while the 
trouser legs hiked, revealing an intermin- 
able length of bony shank, even to the 
bare brown flesh where the top of the socks 
sagged down around the new bright-blue 
garters. 

Altogether, it was such a tremendous 
thing to manage, far more intricate than 
any business, that Izzy, trying the thing 
out in his little narrow bedroom up over 
Uncle Moche Iskovitch’s pressing-and- 
cleaning shop, had a notion to take it off 
and put on his comfortable office suit and 
stay away from the party. Yet when he 
stood in front of the mirror and pulled 
down his coat and his vest and his shirt 
front, and held his head at a good poise of 
pride becoming to one who had reached 
that station in life by his own exertions 
where he was entitled to own a Tuxedo, he 
did feel that he looked sort of distinguished. 
If he could only put his hands in his pockets! 
But the little brown book that lay on the 
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how to do what they know how to do 
better’n he does.” 

Out of the howl that followed that they 
came up with a fresh topic; but for the 
time being they had lost Izzy, for he was 
silently busy with the guilt of Guldengeld 
as expressed by Izzy’s nine Muses—Addi- 
tion, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, 
Interest, Compound Interest, Usury, Profit 
and Loss. When he snapped out of it, with 
young Tennyson comfortably nailed to the 
star, he found them in an idealistic flight, 
discussing pictures they thought would 
please the public, planning them as happily 
as if they were to be allowed to make them. 
He listened quietly, and began to be aware 
that there was a commercial value as yet 
unexploited in these creative minds. Here 
were three experienced men, all of dignified 
standing in their respective lines, and all 
three with something in them that the pic- 
ture business needed, which they were anx- 
ious to give and for which they were already 
being paid, but which the picture business 
would not take. Their altruism impressed 
him seriously and stirred him to emulation. 

“Say, Mr. Simmons,” he said abruptly 
during a pause, ‘“‘what’s the best ten 
stories for big specials that you know 
about?”’ 

“The first ten that Guldengeld turned 
down,’’ answered the editor promptly; 
“and in the list is Giff’s pet, The Toilers of 
the Sea.” 

“1 ‘read it,” 
Izzy. 
it, an’ I ain’t overlookin’ any bets. 


and the others stared at 


ites'a 


“T heard you fellows talkin’ about | 


swell! It’s got sympathy, an’ that’s what | 


sells. Why, say, you wanta get right up an’ 


help that fella lift that ship out o’ the | 


rocks! An’ looky! Three o’ these big 
in the pictures lately. When can you give 
me that list, Simmons?” 

“T’'ll give it to you right now.”” Taking a 
pencil from Wells and an old envelope from 
Jones, Simmons started to write the titles 
from a very acute memory. ‘I don’t want 
to pry into your professional secrets, son, 
but what is about to happen?” 

“T’m gonna try to sell ’em to Gulden- 
geld.”’ 

It was a laugh, a laugh derisive, scornful 
and scathing; but Izzy was serious. 

*‘T’m gonna! He can’t make up his mind 
about stories, y’understand. If he says 
yes, he’s got a flop, maybe; . but he can’t 
pick a bad one if he says no. Of course, if 
I went in to ’im an’ said, ‘Here’s ten good 
ones’ he’d break his rattle. But there’s one 
thing you can always tell this Tenny bird 
an’ not getta argument; an’ that’s that 
he’s a great man. You tell him that twice 
an’ you can borrow a dollar, an’ you tell it 
to ’im ten times, an’ you get his fancy silk 
shirt that he’s got on, I ain’t tried it yet, 
but I watched others, an’ tomorrow I’m 
gonna get a bucket o’ salve an’ go to ’im, 
the bum.” 

“By my sacred debts, I believe the kid 
will get away with it!” chuckled Wells, and 
that seeming to demand a drink, it broke 
up the shop fest. 

The party was growing more animated 
now, for the uninvited guests were drifting 
in; hearty people of the profession who had 
heard that Danforth was giving a party 
and dropped in to get a drink, whether they 
knew Danforth or not. No invitations 
were necessary. They merely rang at the 
door, and were let in and they mixed. This 
was one of the wild Hollywood parties of 
which one reads. 
this mad orgy, divested of its newspaper 
batik, were as follows: A large crowd of peo- 
ple, from the most incongruous walks of life, 
and with the most incongruous breeding, 
gathered in gayly assorted and sometimes 
ill-fitting clothes, separated themselves into 
many small groups of intimates, danced, 
drank, loafed around, and went home or 
wherever. There was animation but little 
excitement, laughter but little gayety, grat- 
ification but little pleasure; and there was 
not even vice to relieve the perfunctory 
character of the doings. It was a house of 
public entertainment with nothing to pay, 
and some of the unbidden guests, having 
drunk their fill, carried away whole bottles 
of the refreshments under their coats! 

Izzy moved amid the high life of Holly- 
wood with well-earned zest, his satisfaction 
warmed by his virtuous inner glow of altru- 


ism. He had decided to help Tennyson | 


Guldengeld in order to help David Schus- 


shel and he was all nice and comfortable | 


when he found what had insensibly drawn 
him through all these rooms—Prue, in a 
cozy corner with Rodney Adams. Their 
acquaintanceship had progressed very 
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rapidly through this evening, and those 
professionals who were in the know had 
already observed Rod’s new case and were 
laughing about it. Something uneasy 
stirred in the depths of Izzy; but Prue, 
seeing him, brightly motioned him over; 
and Rodney, after a moment or so of chat, 
strolled away. 

“T see you made a hit with Rodney 
Adams,” Izzy suggested. 

“He wants to borrow me from the 
M. P. C. for a picture!’ exulted Prue; but 
as she turned to Izzy she read in his eyes 
such dumb misery that she was startled 
into.a knowledge that she had kept from 
herself for some time. There was silence 
between them, while Izzy slowly revolved 
matters in his mind. 

“Well, Prue, we’re both after big 
things,” he said at last with a sigh. “If 
we’re goin’ on up to the top, I guess we 
gotta, each one of us, put our foot on what- 
ever rock or mud we find, ain’t we?” 

Certain little tired lines flashed at the 
corners of Prue’s eyes, and in her ears rang 


| the reckless remark of a very young girl 
' in her teens who had passed by a few 


minutes before: “This is a hell of a 
business!’’ Suddenly Prue became aware 
of those gathering lines in her brow and at 


| the corners of her eyes and down the sides 
| of her nostrils, and she brushed them 


swiftly away. She couldn’t afford them. 
“You can’t stop halfway anywhere, can 
you, Izzy? You have either to go on up or 
come back down.” 
Just then Tennyson Guldengeld came, 


half drunk, and ignoring Izzy as if the boy 
_ had not been he said to Prue, ‘‘I’m nearly 


allin. I’m going to take you home.” 
His air of crass proprietorship was al- 


| most unendurable, yet Prue, who had done- 


her best to entertain him and make a favor- 
able impression on him in these six weeks, 
controlled her revulsion and looked up at 
him with a smile. 

“Suppose I’m not ready to go?’”’ 

He laughed at her. 

“You’ll go when I tell you to go, and 
you’ll come when I tell you to come, like 
the rest of them. You know on which side 
your bread is buttered.” 

He laughed again, his voice thick, and 
putting his hands on her shoulders he at- 
tempted to draw her up. She shrank back 
from his touch with a sudden disgust that 
she could not suppress. 

“Let me alone!” she told him intensely, 
but keeping her voice low. “If you put 
your hands on me again I’ll scream!” 

**T want to hear you.” 

Still laughing, he lurched forward to re- 
place his hands on her shoulders; but Izzy, 
pale, jumped up and pushed him back and 
stood between. Young Guldengeld glared, 
astounded. The world was so much his 
oyster that he could not imagine anyone, 
least of all an Izzy Iskovitch, thwarting 
him in any whim. 

“Get out of this!’ he shrilled, and al- 


| most at the same instant Izzy’s bony hand 


flew out and his palm landed on Tennyson 
Guldengeld’s girlish cheek with a resound- 
ing slap. 

“‘T was afraid I’d do that sometime,” he 
said, pulling down his vest with a jerk; 
but the altruism was out of Izzy. He took 
Prue home, then hurried to the telegraph 
office, where he sent a three-hundred-word 


| night letter to David Schusshel, including 


Simmons’ list of specials. 


Vv 


OUR months jounced heedlessly by, 

as months do in the film business. The 
antechamber of King Tennyson, monarch 
of the movies, was filled with waiting 
courtiers, for the levee started early in 
these Napoleonic days, and it lasted some- 
times far into the night. The Guldengeld 
régime had existed long enough now to 
become firmly established. Familiar faces 
were weeded out and were replanted by 
faces more agreeable for his majesty to look 
upon. He loved that crowded waiting 
room, where men told to come at eleven 
were held awaiting audience until after 
dark. It gave him importance; but Izzy 
Iskovitch, watchdog of expenses, barked 
wildly and ran around in circles as if he had 
fleas every time he estimated the cost of 
that waiting list. A thousand dollars a day 
in salaries of high-priced men was frittered 
away in that little twelve-by-twelve space. 
And all for such a scene as this: 

The door of the throne room would open, 


a subject would come out, pleased or dis- - 


pleased as he had secured a kingly favor or 
been refused it; then would emerge His 
Majesty Tennyson Guldengeld, G. M., in 
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and threw in the wastebasket after he got 
through tellin’ Mr. Wells here how to make 
’em. I pay a dollar a week to have that 
wastebasket brought to me, and I got a 
separate expense account for it I’m savin’ 
up to hand in to Mr. Schusshel some day. 
Now you fellows has both been done dirt, 
nae now’s the time to begin goin’ after this 
ird.”’ 

“The truth is mighty and must prevail,” 
ehuckled Wells, to whom even his own 
disasters were a joke; but Sapp looked at 
his watch. 

“Izzy, if you will loan me this sweet 
eyes, I’ll catch the next train for New 

or 


“Hot dog!’”’ And Izzy clapped him on 
the back. ‘Snitch everything you know 
on him!” 


“T think I’ll go with Sapp,’’ drawled 
Wells. ‘‘I haven’t seen the dear old island 
of joy for some summers.” 

“No, you don’t, Mr. Wells!”’ grinned 
Izzy. ‘“‘You always said you wanted to 
direct your own play an’ nobody’d let you. 
Well, your play would sell strong for a 
picture, or may I never be a producer. So 
I’m gonna put up six thousand dollars 
myself to put on The Blinding Vision. Like 
this: I get the profits of the play, and you 
get your regular playwright royalties and 


Mr. Jones gets his author’s royalties; then | 


we three split the motion-picture rights. 
Maybe I could screw better terms out 0’ 
you fellows, but I don’t think it’s smart 
business. If you’re comers, I want us to do 
some more together. Where’s Gifford?”’ 

But they were too late to catch Gifford. 
That young man, doomed by fate to con- 
tinuous misfortune, arrived late this morn- 
ing, and going through the hall caught the, 
to him, magic name The Toilers of the Sea. 
They were discussing who would make the 
production, and the probabilities, he 
gathered, lay with the gay director who 
had been drunk with Tennyson the most. 
Waiting for no more, Gifford hurried in 
with happy expectancy, passed straight 
through to the inner office, since the door 
was open, and almost shouted, ‘‘ Well, 
Tennyson, I hear you’re going to do The 
Toilers of the Sea!”’ 

“Yes,” admitted Tennyson, pretending 


to examine some memoranda while he | 
looked up out of the tops of his little eyes | 


at Gifford Lane Jones. 
“Great stuff! 


I’ve always loved that | 


story, and I’ve never hoped for anything | 
as I’ve hoped for this since the day I sug- | 


gested it to you.’ 
“Oh, did you?” said Tennyson care- 
lessly. ‘“‘I have a note on my calendar pad 


of the day I marked it down for consider- | 
ation, but I don’t remember any one | 


suggesting it.’ 


“Oh, well, we’ll let that go,” returned | 


Gifford, concealing his secret indignation. 
“Of course, I’m going to do the conti- 
nuity?”’ 

““F should say not!’’ laughed Tennyson. 
“You haven’t shown anything since you’ve 
been here, Mr. Jones, that proves you to be 
of the caliber to handle so big a production 
as The Toilers of the Sea.” 

Gifford stared at him. 

“T haven’t had a chance,”’ he protested. 
“These program pictures for Miss Day are 
made to measure, on a formula laid down 
strictly by the M. P. C.’s sales experiences, 
and one writer can do them as rottenly as 
another. Moreover, Mr. Guldengeld, I 
must say, in my own defense, that you’ve 
never given me any leeway. You have 
dictated, yourself, the development of 
every one of those scripts, and have forced 
me to accept elements that I would not 
have chosen; and 

“That’s just it!’”’ interrupted Tennyson, 
his voice rising in a crescendo of petulance, 


as it always did when he was being cor- | 


nered. ‘‘ You don’t follow instructions with 
cleverness. 


can carry out my ideas. 


slant on these program pictures, anyhow. 


You are condescending to them, and you 


try to write down to them.” 

What blood there was in Gifford Lane 
Jones’ emaciated body suddenly pumped 
into its old rhythm, and he made a fatal 
remark characteristic of him: 

“In heaven’s name, I couldn’t write up 
to them, could I? 

Young Guldengeld’s petulance dropped 
from him instantly, and it was a dangerous 
sign, for now he looked at Gifford with 
open animosity and an open sneer. 

“No, you couldn’t. And since you must 
write down, I’m going to put you on serials. 
For The Toilers of the Sea I am going to 


I want men around me who | 
It seems to me, | 
Mr. Jones, that you don’t get the right | 
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More TRANSPORTATION 


and less Regulations 


HAT excessive regulation of railroads is 
making it increasingly difficult for them 
to give a full measure of public service is 
coming to be generally recognized through- 
out the country. The following excerpts 
from recent public reports are pertinent: 


The transportation system must be 
continually improved to keep pace with 
industrial progress. This country has 
enjoyed railroad transportation on a 
cheaper basis than practically any other 
civilized country in the world, but we 
cannot continue to do so by restricting 
initiative or by undue limitation of rail- 
road profits earned under uniform and 
reasonable rates.— Report of the Con- 
Sressional Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry. 


I have talked with some of the delegates 
here, and many of them are coming to 
the conclusion that we have too much 
railroad regulation.— Report of Direc- 
tor C. B. Hutchings of the Trans- 
portation Department, American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 


We must have increased transportation 
if we are to maintain our growing pro- 
ductivity. We must therefore find a 
way out of the cycle of systematic star- 
vation of a large part of our mileage and 
the denudation of our railway managers 
of their responsibilities and initiative. — 
Report of Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover. 


The only regulation of railroads in the 
public interest is regulation that promotes 
the growth of transportation facilities to 
keep pace with national development. 


Under such constructive regulation, new 
capital will be attracted from investors for 
the development of our railroads—and ade- 
quate service at fair rates will be insured. 
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get in a man who has proved his cleverness 
as an adapter.” 

The tumult of passion that came up in 
Gifford was too sudden and too strong for 
expression. It choked his heart action and 
left him cold, left him so licked that he 
turned to pleading, where his impulse had 
been to fight. 

“Just a minute, Mr. Guldengeld. I 
think you’re not giving me fair considera- 
tion. I lived three summers on the coast 
where this story is laid. I know the char- 
acter of the people around there as I know 
the people in the town where I was born. 
I’ve been an earnest student of Victor Hugo 
all my life. I think I unconsciously founded 
my style on his. My big-hit stories, more- 
over, were woven around these very people 
and this same locale. Add to this the fact 
that I’ve had actual, practical picture ex- 
perience, that I’ve made good pictures with 
at least one big hit among them, and that I 
have a name sufficiently familiar through- 
out the world to be worth exploitation, and 
I think you'll find big reasons, commercial 
reasons, if you please, for my handling the 
adaptation of The Toilers of the Sea.” 

Guldengeld listened unmoved. 

‘fAll those reasons,’ Mr. Jones, might be 
better if you weren’t a has-been. I don’t 
like to say things that sound harsh, but 
your exploitation value has been destroyed 
by your being out of print. You made a 
mistake in going to the war. We might 
as well be frank, for this is a business, Mr. 
Jones; it isn’t a charitable institution.” 

A brave man, Gifford Lane Jones, a man 
who had stood knee deep in reddened water 
in the trenches by the hour, with shrapnel 
flying over his head, falling all about him, 
and joking with his elbow buddy while he 
waited for the word to go over and be killed. 
An ordinary insult he would have resented 
yet; but as he looked at the decadent in 
front of him, there was nothing to fight. He 
squared his shoulders, he lifted his chin and 
he remembered that he had a wife back 
East who needed his salary. 

He bowed stiffly to his boss. . It was al- 
most a salute, and wheeling with something 
of the military clinging about him still he 
marched out. 

Izzy, hunting him everywhere, found him 
just after that interview, and took him joy- 
ously into the office where Hillary Wells 
still waited; but there was little joy in 
Gifford. He signed the agreements that 
Izzy had drawn up, then suddenly he bent 
his head on his folded arms on the edge of 
the desk and one big sob came up in him. 
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SERIAL is the lowest known form of 

human stupefaction. It consists of an 
average of fifteen episodes, of two reels 
each, and must contain a minor thrill in the 
middle of each reel, a major thrill at the end 
of each reel and a suspensive situation com- 
bined with the major thrill at the end of 
each two-reel episode. One of these epi- 
sodes is shown weekly. The hero is left 
senseless, bound hand and foot, say, on a 
box filled with high explosives, and a lighted 
fuse is creeping nearer and nearer, with no 
possible help within a hundred miles across 
the burning desert. There is no escape for 
that man or fair young heroine, as the case 
may be. But at the beginning of next 
week’s episode a rattlesnake bites the man 
on the leg and rouses him with such a re- 
flex jerk that his foot accidentally kicks out 
the fuse. 

A little mathematics will disclose that 
since a serial of fifteen episodes requires 
thirty minor and thirty major thrills and 
fourteen suspended miracles, and since 
there cannot possibly be more than thirty 
basie minor thrills and thirty basic major 
thrills, therefore, it stands to reason that 
all serials must be exactly alike. Q. E. D. 
You may change the clothing on the actors, 
you may put the locale in China, India or 
the American Wild West; you may race 
your horses up the hill instead of down, or 
rescue the heroine from a burning hotel in 
place of a burning barn; but the basic 
thrills remain the same. As does the plot, 
which in brief is this: In the first episode 
the dastardly villains steal the girl and the 
papers, and for fourteen more weeks the 
hero chases them; in the fifteenth virtue 
triumphs. 

Gifford Lane Jones tackled the job of 
writing serials with what saving sense of 
humor he could muster, and, being put on 
his mettle to make good, sternly resisted all 
impulse to put intelligence into the thing, 
succeeding so well that Tennyson Gulden- 
geld was pleased to drop the internationally 
famous author a little note complimenting 
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“Wait a minute, Izzy. I got to tell 
you something. I can’t fire him.” 

“You ” Tzzy stopped, astounded. 
“What’s the matter with you, Mr. Schus- 
shel? I knew you was gettin’ old, but I 
didn’t think you’d lost your nerve. All 
right, I tell you this much: If you won’t 
fire him, you got to fire me! I won’t stay 
in a place where they keep such bums as 
him! You always had my respect, Mr. 
Schusshel, but you ain’t got it any more! 


And listen: when I get my own business | 


I’m gonna be your competitor, and I’m 
gonnarun you out o’ business! It’ll be easy 
by that time!” 

“Oh, hush up!’ ordered David; then he 
struggled with himself, and the red came up 
in his yellowed cheeks. “Izzy, I got to 
tell you something else: Eight months ago 
I had to borrow a half of a million dollars, 
and I got it from Meyer Guldengeld, and I 
pe se Tenny with it. For two years, 

ZZY, Vee 

“Oh!” The boy sat down. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you tell me that? So that contemptible 
little shrimp was bought into this place!”’ 

“Yes; like he was at the Climax. I just 
found it out that Tim Barney got him with 


a two-hundred-thousand-dollar loan, and | 


Barney’s got the goods on me. He laughs 
every time hesees me. Say, Izzy, this Ten- 
nyson Guldengeld didn’t pick The Proud 
Lady! He just brought home the book 
from the bookstore along with a dozen 
others, and when it was a hit he claimed it, 
and that’s how Barney sawed him off on 


e. 

“Tt looks to me like Barney put it over 
you all around,” grinned Izzy. 
payin’ a lot more for your money than he 
did for his. But get this, Mr. Schusshel: 
I take it back. I ain’t gonna quit. But, 
believe me, Tenny is!” 

“Attaboy!’’ said the old man feebly. 


vir 


T IS strange how quickly one becomes 

accustomed to a dinner suit. Izzy was 
scarcely aware that he had hands at all, 
after the first act of the opening of The 
Blinding Vision; except that those hands 
were hot from applause, for Hillary Wells’ 
great play based upon Gifford Lane Jones’ 
great story, and produced by Isidor Isko- 
vitch, was an assured hit. By the end of the 
second act it was a smashing hit, and at the 


great third-act curtain, while the audience | 


roared and the applause continued and 
continued and continued until long after 
Hillary Wells had made his speech—affec- 
tionately dedicating the play to that gallant 
soldier and famous author, Gifford Lane 
Jones—Izzy was delirious with joy. Break- 
ing away from the congratulations of his 
elderly friend David Schusshel, he ran 
around to the box where Prue sat with 
Rodney Adams and George B. Luna. Prue 
and Rodney came out and met him in the 
aisle, and Rodney shook hands with him 
warmly. 

“T want your play, Mr. Iskovitch,’”’ he 
said with his usual pleasant directness. 


“That is, if I can get Mr. Luna to buy it | 


for me. I think it will make a great pic- 
ture.” 

“Tt’ll cost you a lotta money,” returned 
Izzy promptly, ‘‘and the longer it stays on 


the more it’ll cost you. And when we send 


it into New York, if it makes a hit there— | 


I got to stop an’ figure before I put a price 
on it.” 

There was a trace of pained speculation 
in Rodney Adams. He was a man of very 


decisive action, and knew precisely what | 


he wanted, and he wanted The Blinding 
Vision; but he wasn’t the man who was to 
pay! 

“Well, it takes money to buy hits,’”’ he 
admitted, almost with a sigh, and turned to 
speak with some passing friends. 


“T don’t need to tell you how I feel about | 


your success, Izzy,’’ said Prue, putting both 
her hands in his, and for a moment she 
looked him soberly in the eye. 

But if there was in Izzy any sad senti- 
ment about her it was not uppermost now, 
for he drew her swiftly into the shelter of 
an open exit, and sinking his voice whis- 


pered hastily, ‘‘Say, Prue, how do they | 
stand for finances over at the Luna? Notso | 


good?” 

She looked around cautiously, 
smiled and shook her head. 

“Not so good.” 

“T thought so, the way that Rodney 
Adams pulled back a little about the price. 
Say, tell me quick, what do you know?” 

“He’s hunting a partner, with money.” 

“Hot dog!” It was the boy who grinned 
his exultant grin at Prue, and the boy whose 
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No RUSTY water in his 
neighbors tub 


HE tub is filling with rusty 
water—enough to make any- 
one start the day ina bad humor— 
yet next door, in the very same 
type of house, there are none of 
these vexations—the plumbing 


Anagon pA 


from mine to‘consumer 


pipe is rustless brass. 


ing pl are responsibl 
This trademark iden- Rusti SepIRee Sera Penstpse 


tifies products of the 
world’s largest manu- 
facturer of Copper, 
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for most plumbing troubles. Not 
only does rust reduce the flow 
to a thin trickle but the water is 


The American Brass 
Company manufac- 
tures all combinations of 
Copper, Zinc, Lead, Tin 
and Nickel which can be 
wrought into sheets, 
wire, rods and tubes for 


discolored and uninviting. The 
final results are leaks, damage to 
property and frequent repair bills. 


All this is avoided when Ana- 
manufacturing and fab- conda Brass Pipe is installed. It 


ricating Mechanical, is rustless. The added cost is only 
Electrical and Architec- i 


tural Construction. about $75 fora $15,000 house. 


A single organization 
is responsible for the en- 
tire process of mining, 
smelting and manufac- 
turing, thereby insuring 
the utmost in quality at 
every stage from mine to 
consumer. 


Know the vital facts about 
plumbing. Our new booklet “Ten 
Years Hence” tells the story. A 
copy will be sent free on request. 


Address Department P. 


THERSAMERICAN BRASS’ COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. Offices and Agencies in the Principal Cities 
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The June Gift 


Surely graduation is the time to 
give a mesh bag—the smartest 
remembrance. And for the June 
Bride — or an anniversary present 
for the Bride of a June that has 
passed —what gift has quite the 
exquisite charm of a mesh bag? 


“Marquisette” — an original 
Whiting & Davis creation, given a 
striking jeweled effect by its artis- 
tically hand wrought frame; styled 
to the daintiness and dash of youth. 


“The Princess Mary Dansant 
Bracelet’”— a conception entirely 
Parisian. The little bag for the tiny 
things every woman wants at her 
fingers’ tips, joined by a silver cord 
to another abit larger. Worn pend- 
ant from the wrist, adding a final 
touch of luxury to the evening 
costume. 


Both — like all Whiting & Davis 
Mesh Bags— spun from the finest 
mesh, gleaming and iridescent with 
a rare beauty which defies time. 
A June gift to delight her through 
the Junes to follow. 


Wuitinc & Davis CoMPpANy 
Plainville, Norfolk County, Massachusetts eo 
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eager eyes sparkled with glee. “‘Say, I been 
makin’ gumshoe inquiries all week for some 
responsible motion-picture company that 
needs a lotta money. Introduce me to Mr. 
Luna right away.” 

Prue looked around for Rodney. He was 
still busy with the group of friends. She 
took Izzy into the box and introduced him 
and left him there. 

Mr. Luna was a large-featured man with 
the black mustache of a pirate, the eyes of 
a hawk and a neck that rolled comfortably 
outside his collar all around; but his voice 
was smooth and polished as he congratu- 
lated Izzy. 

‘‘T’ll tell the world it’s a great play!” the 
young producer asserted with justifiable 
pride. ‘‘Hillary Wells is a great dramatist, 
and Gifford Lane Jones was a great story 
writer; but there’s one other little fellow 
whose name ought to be on the bills but 
ain’t. And that’s Meyer Guldengeld’s son, 
Tennyson!” 

“Tndeed?”’ and Mr. Luna evinced a prop- 
erly polite interest. ‘‘ What did he have to 
do with it?” 

“Picked it!” replied Izzy promptly and 
emphatically. ‘‘Why, nobody could see 
this for a picture, but Tennyson Gulden- 
geld did! You know, he’s our G. M. out at 
the M. P. C. Well, sir, that boy he just 
hung at Mr. Schusshel to buy that picture 
‘n’ put it on, even if it was an original, and 
Mr. Schusshel wouldn’t do it. Well, sir, 
believe me, you can’t lick that boy! He 
got Mr. Wells to write it into a play so it 
wouldn’t be an original any more. And 
then he tried to get Mr. Schusshel to put on 
the play so we could have it as a picture. 
Well, I listened around, and I got so much 
respect for Tennyson Guldengeld’s judg- 
ment as a picker that the minute I found 
Mr. Schusshel wouldn’t produce the play I 
hurried right to Mr. Wells and Mr. Jones 
and snapped it up before anybody else could 
get it.” 

“Tt seems to me you're a pretty good 
business man yourself,’ smiled Mr. Luna. 

“Oh, I got a few dollars I made myself,” 
returned Izzy modestly. ‘‘Mr. Schusshel 
wouldn’t have anybody around him that 
didn’t have some ability. That’s how he 
came to get Tennyson Guldengeld from the 
Climax. You know, Tenny picked The 
Proud Lady for them over there.” 

“Did he?” and Mr. Luna began to take 
more than a polite interest. 

“Sure! Say, when that boy gets a 
business of his own he’s gonna turn ’em all 
over! And I guess he’ll get it pretty soon, 
because his father Meyer Guldengeld’s got 
all kinds o’ money, and I guess he’d put up 
a million dollars, or maybe more, to see 
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THE SATURDAY 


BARBRY 


(Continued from Page 25) | 
“Time we started home,”’ said he. “‘ Foot 


hurt ye?” 

They passed a huge gray thing that 
swayed, a puffball higher than a house. 
Under it smoked fire in a trench, and hot 
young men were dealing with ropes. 

“Balloon ’scension. Want to stay for 
it?’’ asked Bion. 

She could neither understand nor care. 


“No use,” bawled one on a rope. “The | 


airyonaut ain’t a-comin’. He’s quit us.” 
Another answered him. 
“Let go, anyhow. We can do it amongst 
ourselves without waitin’ on a stranger.” 
The speaker jumped among the web of 


ropes and took a wooden bar in his hands. | 


“Let her rip, boys! We’ll try her, home- | 


made.” 


It was young Pagan. She saw him hang- | 


ing in air as the great puffball rushed aloft 
like smoke from a gun. He became a speck, 


a black dot swinging through long arcs | 


under a black pear in the sky. Against 
white midsummer clouds the pear burst 
into smoke, trailed sidewise, and length- 
ened into an old stocking which flapped, 
and from which something like a leaden ball 
fell behind a spire of hemlocks. 

“Ts he killed?” 

Savory lost all the ground he had gained 


that day. 
Prob’ly.”” The deacon 


“Do’ know. 
gaped at heaven. ‘Reckless dare-devil, 


wan’t he? Maybe not. His parasol opened. | 


Serve him right a’most. My gracious!” 
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LAME foot reminded her, at almost 

every step for the next fortnight. of 
that great and notable day which covered 
so vast an area in her life. An area lumi- 
nous, crowded, yet perplexed with happiness 
and sorrow, it remained the time when or 
the space where she might have dwelt in 
music but was jerked hither and yon by a 
nagging spite. 

If the mare had not crushed her instep 
she would have run away with her father. 
Or was this true? Would she have run 
away? Barbara limped about her work, 
pondering the question and finding no 
answer. 

If that greater and lovelier son of a great 
sire, the fairest of ten thousand to her soul, 
the archangel who had come and talked 
with her before daring to scale heaven—if 
only he were spared, all had gone well. He 
must be dead; but was he? Again she 
failed of an answer. As time passed, and 
Bion, staying close at work to expiate his 
holiday, brought no news into the house, 
doubt ruled her world, the conflict of good 
and bad went on, the issue hung suspended. 
Meanwhile, Jen Savory, whatever she 
knew or thought, said nothing to a pair of 
truants and evildoers. 


At last one morning Barbara saw, below | 


in the road, the head and shoulders of a 

man pass under maple leaves toward the 

prides It was a white head that moved 
igh. 

She ran to the edge of the bank, and 
shouting down hill, ‘‘Oh, stop!” she called. 
“Wait!” 

The passer-by halted. 

“Mornin’.”” It was, indeed, Captain 
Barzy. ‘“‘Where are ye?”’ He looked about 
him, then up, and saw her. ‘‘Oh, mornin’, 
young lady.” 

“Ts he alive?” 

“What?” asked the captain. 

“Ts he alive?” 

She held the crab-apple tree in both hands 
while waiting, until its warm, scaly bark 
seemed part of her. Captain Pagan curved 
a large hand, cup fashion, behind one ear, 
and seemed in the distance to look puzzled. 

“Who?” 

Ah, stupid old giant! How long? 

“Him! Andrew! Your son!” 

“Oh!” The head and shoulders of fate, 
down among the maple leaves, were in no 
hurry... ‘Oh, now, yes, I rec’lect. Yes, he’s 
all right. Gone to sea again.” 

She felt quite sure that the old apple tree 
rocked and swung, that the hills beyond the 
river skipped like lambs. 

“Good thing he has gone, too,”’ bellowed 
the voice from the road. ‘“‘ Ashore, the cuss, 
he’s wilder than a hawk. I ought to have 
larruped him harder while young and 
pliable. How’s your hurt, Barbry? Healin’ 
up? Did the old foo—Mr. Savory didn’t 
go buy him that mare, did he?” 

What she replied, how escaped, why 
chose the kitchen for refuge, Barbara never 
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tried to guess; but there at the sink she was 
the next moment, out of breath, a little 
blind after the change from sunlight to 
dusk, and busy. Whatever interrupted 
thing was in hand she continued without 
knowing its name or nature. He lived; all 
right and gone to sea. Their day at the 
high grove was whole and perfect, ending 
not in disaster but in the rush as of a fiery 
chariot that caught him to the skies, and 
then somehow by an unseen change left him 
far out aboard his great ship. Very likely, 
she thought, it was one of those three 
white-pointed specks on the blue rim 
which, from Beulah, she had seen 
floating beyond the dark fir hills 
and islands. A fact suddenly de- 
stroyed the picture. 

‘“Why, it means more than your 
own father!” 

She woke. There was a pie, prob- 
ably burnt by now, in the brick 
oven. 


“For shame!” She ran to get 
the peel. ‘‘Woolgathering! Idle- 
minded!” 


Work filled the rest of the sum- 
mer, work and school the autumn, 
which was declining toward the 
winter before anything like an 
event broke in again on the Savory 
household. It came like the other, 
without warning. 

They sat in the high wagon, 
Barbara pinched between man and 
wife, the wheels now rattling, now 
churning puddles on the way to- 
ward Boxberry Hill and church. 
Drizzling rain fell, but a huge yel- 
low cotton umbrella which bore in 
black print the mystic tidings, 
““Old Micmac Liniment, King of 
Pain,”’ covered all three like a tent. 
Jen spoke her mind about this im- 
propriety. 

“On theSabbath! Luggin’ sucha 
gre’t hoss bumbershoot to meetin’! 
Disgrace, we be! Like a travelin’ 
circus!” 

Bion had no such feeling or com- 
punction. 

“Sheds the rain,’”’ he answered. 
“Didn’t cost nothin’, either. A 
man give ’em out free. Handier 
than a couple of small torments 
a-bangin’ and bobbin’ your bunnit 
every which way.’’ With that he 
changed the subject. ‘‘Today is 
child’en’s Sunday. Exchange 0’ 
pulpits too. We’ll hear a pow’ful 
speaker, they tell me.” 

Jen gave an impatient bulky 
hitch that made the springs jounce 
up and down. 

“Hope,” she declared with force, 
“twill profit someb’dy.” 

A little clear jewel formed on 
each rib point of the umbrella, grew 
round, stretched and was joggled 
off to let another grow. The morn- 
ing, what could be seen of it under 
their yellow royal canopy, was a 
dark mist; naked trees dripped 
along the road; margins of field or 
pasture lay bare, faded, sopping; 
and everywhere clung a heavy dis- 
couraged smell as of black frostbit- 
ten leaves melting to decay in the 
wet. 

“Duller’n a green Christmas,” 
Bion averred. 

The church, when they had en- 
tered and sat down, seemed full of 
the same damp twilight. Behind 
the pulpit, in an arched recess, 
gloom thickened so that at first Barbara 
could hardly tell if the three high brown 
plush chairs were standing there or not. 
Later, she saw them; two empty, the 
middle one covered with black, or filled 
with some darkness upholding a blur of 
gray. This last, when a hand rose to sup- 
port it, became a face which daunted her, 
for it remained a blur, did not move and 
had no eyes. What was coming? 

After a while she saw more clearly. The 
middle chair held nothing but a man; a 
thick-set man in black, with a massive, 
hard, pale countenance, who kept his eye- 
lids closed wearily and thought or leaned 
away at rest. Barbara, watching him, 
nevertheless doubted. He opened his eyes. 
Big, black, softly ardent, they looked out 
beholding no one, as if the church had been 
empty. He was not a shrouded thing ready 
to leap from a dark corner; he was only a 
man, yet he had raised an alarm in her 
which settled to foreboding. 

At last he got up, came forward, took the 
pulpit at arm’s length rigidly in both hands 


to Close That in its Turn. 
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and spoke, praying or giving out a hymn; 
Barbara knew not which. The roll and 
pour of his voice beat her down like a rain- 
storm lodging hay. 

“He has come all for violence,”’ thought 
Barbara. ‘‘Maybe he’s a Chaldean.” If 
others in the congregation knew the words 
of the prophet Habakkuk, they were not 
frightened. Everyone else remained quite 


calm. ‘By his face, he’s a Chaldean,” 
Barbara knew. “It sups up like an east 
wind. It nips.’ 


The Reverend Mr. Belden had ex- 
changed with a good, stalwart bachelor; 
an eager man, 
pale, black- 
haired, earnest of 
eye, who, having 
to preach on chil- 
dren’s Sunday, 
would do his best 


from duty, but 
not as a father 
pitying. 


She Was Inside, Holding the Knob of the Hall Door, Gathering Strength 
All Her Body Trembled, Weak as Water 


“Our text is taken,” said he, ‘‘from 
Mark, Chapter Ten, Verse Fourteen.” 

No man could have taken better. He 
laid into it and wrought with all his soul. 
He was truly, as Bion had predicted, a 
mighty speaker, whose deep voice and 
burning glance never failed to sweep the 
room, drive doubt before him and dash it 
to pieces. Visibly and audibly, he yearned. 
It was his misfortune, however, to know 
little of children, being perhaps a good 
sheep dog who could chase wolves at night 
rather than a shepherd who led beside still 
waters. At any rate, he badly frightened 
one lamb in his flock. 

“Terrible and dreadful!’’ she thought. 
““A Chaldean! That hasty and bitter 
nation! A Chaldean come for violence!”’ 

The sermon mounted on wings and rose 
to an end like the sound of a trumpet. 
Silence followed. The drip of the eaves 
crept round the building, without. Until 
his effect went home, the stranger waited; 
then, relaxing, employed a week-day man- 
ner and a gentle tone. 
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’ said he, per- 


“Now all you children,’ 
suading, ‘“‘all my dear little friends 

In her confusion and dread she lost the 
greater part of his words. He stood aloft, 
smiling, beckoning. Every child there, it 
appeared, was now to stand up and come 
forward. 

“You have heard the summons. Accept 
it! Rise, children!’ 

Jen’s elbow gave a stealthy poke. 
voice whispered, ‘‘Git up!” 

At that moment, unluckily, he spoke 
again. Barbara caught no more than 
fragments, but they overwhelmed her— 
things crimson, turning white as wool, 
whiter than snow. 

At once a horror of great darkness fell, 
she saw her friends murdered in the barn- 
yard, old Grumps floundering and dying 
with his poor foolish look for help, the 
dingy lamb, the red knife, all in a drizzle of 
rain just as now. 

“Up!” Jen’s elbow gave another dig. 
“Git up and go with ’em!” 

She heard them rising, the lit- 
tle flock of her own age. It 
could not be done. She gripped 
the cushion of the pew with 
both fists under her knees and 
held on. 

““What,’’ said the Chaldean, 
in kindly surprise—‘‘what, is 
there one who refuses to hear 
the call? Oh, no! Come, little 
girl! Don’t hang back! 
All the rest have 
come.” 

She looked up and 
saw it was true, for the 
other children were 
gone, huddled under- 
neath his pulpit, 
standing aimless and 
dejected. She alone 
sat, viewed by a mul- 
titude of eyes. The 
dizzy, dreamlike sick- 
ness which had envel- 
oped her when she 
fought Ransom Hill in 
public now made all 
the twilight swim; twi- 
light heavy with the 
odor of wet cloth, wet 
umbrellas, of a man’s 
barn boots and of old 
Rigger Lapthorn’s 
chewing tobacco like a 
warm breath of mo- 
lasses from the next 
pew. 

“Come, little girl! 
Do not delay!” 

Below, Bion’s hard 
but not unfriendly 
hand was prying her 
loose. Above, the man 
in black smiled and 
wagged his forefinger, 
beckoning. 

“Go along,’’ whis- 
pered Bion. “‘They’re 
all waitin’ for you. 
Don’t put us to 
shame.” 

He broke her last 
hold on the ribbed 
cloth of the cushion. 

“Go ’long!’’ said 
Jen, out loud. 

With a gasp or a 
squeak, Barbara 
dropped behind the 
hassock, crawled over 
it, scrambled on all 
fours into the aisle, jumped up, shut her 
eyes hard and ran for the door. By chance 
it was open. The stove in the entry hit her 
a passing blow. 

She saw nothing more until halfway 
home, when splashing through a puddle. 
She looked back. Gray land fog smothered 
Boxberry Hill, bare branches of elm and 
hornbeam spattered an empty road where 
no man gave chase, but on she ran all the 
faster. 

“Why did you do it?’ she sobbed. 
“Why did they make you?’’ 

Tears and rain streamed down together 
while she fled, knowing herself to be driven 
out, one of the lost. 


Jen’s 
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O HER surprise, that day of wrath 

brought no final punishment. When 
drawn from behind the grain box late in the 
afternoon, and carried to the kitchen, she 
was only told to brush the cobwebs off her 
clothes. Jen began something bitter, but 
never ended it. 
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away like tadpoles her fingers ached. She 
rose and stood alone, with hands outspread 
to the fire. Its redness under the cedar 
branches made one forget there was a 
moon, and rather obscured than lighted the 
passing eddy of legs near by. 

She did not own a pair of skates. To 
make believe, and go slipping about in 
moccasins, had once been fun, but now 
seemed hardly worth a trial. She mended 
the fire, waited, kept warm. 

Among the smaller fry who dashed past, 
bending double, grinding the bark in an 
aimless race, and whooping, there labored 
a man’s figure. Awkward, heavy-bodied, 
thin-legged, it moved in jerks, Barbara 
thought, like a hen scratching. Once, 
across the pond, it brought discord among 


the polo players. 

“Aw, git out!” they raged. “Quit 
spoilin’ everything! Leave us alone, ye 
great big lummox, you!”’ 

They drove the man away as angry 
sparrows chase a crow. He fled before 
their hockey sticks, cackling out the laugh 
of the trouble-maker. Some time after- 
ward he left the skaters’ ring, came gliding 
to the fire and brought up with clumping 
steps in the snow. 

“All alone?” said he. 

Barbara eyed him over the flame. A 
young man, clad in rich garments, he 
grinned at her too freely, somehow. She 
did not reply. 

“What, is that you, Barbry?”’ cried the 
stranger. “My gosh, I never’d ’a’ known 


He wore a black lamb’s-wool hat of 
Canadian pattern, which made his face look 
small, pinched, like a fist half drawn into a 
muff. This headgear, a short thick reefer 
trimmed with great needless rolls of fur, 
spindleshanks below, and bent ankles, gave 
him a top-heavy air. Yet there was no 
denying the grandeur of his clothes, his 
tall white collar, his cravat of plaid silk 
tightly knotted underneath a golden button 
and puffing down luxuriant. 

“Guess you forgot me, Barbry; I been 
livin’ to town so long.” 

The swagger was new, but not the voice, 
nor the forward thrust of teeth from his lips 
when he cackled. 

“Why, Ransom Hill! You’ve grown up!” 

She had not seen him in a long time. 
They laughed. Meeting here suddenly in 
warm red light, they were old friends, not 
old enemies. 

“You hev, too,” said Ransom. “My 
gosh, but you hev! Say, you don’t look so 
devilish homely as you use’ to.” 

He moved toward her round the fire, 
sidewise, on wabbling ankles, and talked as 
he came. 

“T hear all kind o’ things about you,” he 
began slyly. ‘“‘Why ain’t ye skatin’ with 
us? Come on, le’s go round together.” 

Barbara felt a queer misgiving, as of 
shame. 

“T haven’t—I never learnt.” 

The strange young man who was yet 
Ransom confused her by edging alongside. 

“All kind o’ things,’ he repeated, “I 
hear about you.” 

It came as a relief when a drove of young- 
sters cut him short, bumping round her, 
pulling her skirts, clamoring. 

“Fox and geese! Barbry, come play fox 
and geese for us. They all fight so! ’Tain’t 
no fun without you.” 

They were neighbors’ children, too little, 
a few like herself too poor, for skaters. 
When they dragged her away she was glad 
to go out from the firelight under the cold 
moon, glad of their company; but could 
not have told why. 

In the afternoon a flurry of dry snow, 
coming before the wind fell at sunset, had 
been swept clean off the crust, all but a thin 
layer or two among the cradle knolls. Her 
noisy pack romped through the cedars, 
down over the bright slope, to a hollow. 
Here, drawn in gray shadow on drift that 
sparkled like salt, lay a wide wheel they 
had trodden, their fox-and-geese board. 
Barbara took charge of the game and soon 
had them running about with squeals of 
joy. 2 3 

A top-heavy silhouette above might have 
been Ransom. It stuck up like a young 
tree, did not move and, if watching, gave 
no sign. Afterward she looked again, but 
found it gone. 

An hour later, having caught her three 
tired Greles and herded them home, she 
came down their lane, singing. Fox and 
geese had warmed her. The moon rode 
high. The snow hills undulating down to 
the river wore a marvelous light, paler than 
day, mystical, unconfined. To go alone 
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through so much of it, and be the only 
moving thing, was freedom. 

Her song ended at the foot of the lane, 
because there in the road, black, like a 
barrel on a post, waited Ransom. 

“T heard ye comin’,” he called. “I'll 
walk home with ye.” 

Barbara stopped. 

“Tt’s out of your way,” she answered. 
“You don’t need, thank you.” 

She walked past quickly, but he overtook 
her. For a time they said nothing. The 
road ran in three furrows, a deep beaten 
horse track between the glassy ribbons left 
by sleigh runners. Barbara chose the right- 
hand furrow, so that he plodded in the rut 
below her. 

“Honest, I didn’t know ye, there to the 
pond,”’ he broke out suddenly. ‘You’ve 
growed like a weed. I live up to town these 
days, ye know. Jest git home now’n’ again 
to keep the old man quiet. He’s always 
abe of me to come back and work for 

im.” 

Ransom gave a chuckle, which went 
against the grain with her. 

“T should think,” she returned, “your 
father might need you.” 

It was a matter not of doubtful opinion 
but of fact. Mr. Hill, never a strong man, 
was both sick and overworked in his old age. 

“Shoofly! Father’s all right.” Ransom 
laughed. His nickeled skates, hanging 
round his neck below the swollen fur collar, 
glittered in the moonlight. ‘Ketch me, 
*t any rate. I hain’t goin’ to plow a rock 
pile and live on potato peelin’ all my days. 
I’m studyin’ for a lawyer, Barbry. They’re 
the boys to rake in money, hand over fist, 
don’t you fergit it. My old man, if he lives 
long enough, will come round to see I was 
right, himself.” 

He sang the praises of town life. Barbara 
heard him at first with something of her old 
dislike, then with grudging admiration, 
then with surprise and pleasure. He talked 
fast, recounting wonders offhand. By the 
time they mounted Savory’s lane toward 
the house he had changed the subject, and 
was gabbling in a wild fashion which made 
her laugh. 

; “You’ve got a silly streak now,” she told 


” 


im. 

Two lighted panes, one at each side of 
the storm door, watched them like dull 
eyes as they climbed the path. 

“No,” said Ransom. ‘No, I mean it.” 
He seemed to have lost his breath. ““You’ve 
growed awful handsome, Barbry. Know 
that? They tell me all kinds o’ things; 
how you run away from church, and so on.” 

The path was not bad; she had coated 
it with wood ashes from a broken sieve that 
morning. Ransom found it slippery, she 
thought, for he crowded and leaned close. 

“What I hear tell, you must be full o’ the 
Old Nick.’”’ His laugh sounded foolish, his 
words meaningless. ‘‘I gather you ain’t 
scairt o’ nobody much. Don’t care what 
ye do, hey?” 

The frozen doorstep groaned. He stood 
on it beside her. 

“We hed a fight once—us two.’”’ He was 
breathing hard. “Friends now, though, 
hain’t we? Them coal-black eyes o’ yourn 
over the fire a 

With a lurch or tumble, he laid hands on 
her. His face, narrow and chalk-white in 
its mop of fur, overhung her against the 
clear green sky and came pressing down. 

“Stop that! You!” 

With all the force of both arms, Barbara 
struck him a double-handed blow under the 
chin. Whether he fell or not she never 
knew. There was time only for a reeling 
glance, in which she was blindly aware that 
a skate blade, knocked upward, flashed 
along his cheek and cut a black mark on it. 

Then the storm door shut with a boom, 
and the bolt clicked. She was inside, hold- 
ing the knob of the hall door, gathering 
strength to close that in its turn. Past the 
lamp, which was turned low, her breath 
made short white clouds. All her body 
trembled, weak as water. 

“Tt was—it was 

She could not think, but felt all the free- 
dom of the night gone, spoiled. It was, in 
fact, the end of her childhood. 


xIVv 


1 Ey ase years later, when Miss Yarrow had 
been married a twelvemonth and moved 
away, the young woman who taught school 
,in her stead was walking down Boxberry 
Hill at dusk. Evening came chill; the 
damp snow underfoot exhaled a warning 
that it would freeze by night; and blue- 
gray mist hung low throughout the valley, 
(Continued on Page 157) 
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~ Beautiful 


Floors 


Beautiful floors are largely a matter 
of prevention—the secret is to put 
them in perfect condition and keep 
themso. Doorways, stair-treads, and 
tracks should be polished frequently— 
this requires no great amount of time 
or effort if Johnson’s Polishing Wax 
and Weighted Brush are used. 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING 
WAX 


You can give every room in your 
home that delightful air of immacu- 
late cleanliness by using Johnson’s 
Polishing Wax occasionally on your 
furniture, floors, linoleum and wood- 
work. Johnson’s Waxcleans, polishes, 
preserves and protects—all in one 


operation. $3.85 
Polishing Outfit 
for $3.00 


With this outfit—a Weighted Polish- 
ing Brush and a 1 Ib. can of John- 
son’s Prepared Wax—you can easily 
keep your floors and linoleum like new. 
This special offer is good through your 
dealer—or send $3.00 direct to us. (Send 
$3.50 if you live West of the Rockies.) 


Building ?? 


If so, you will find our book particularly 
interesting and useful, for it tells how to 
finish inexpensive soft woods so they are 
as beautiful and artistic as hardwood. 
Tells what materials to use—includes 
color card—gives covering capacities, etc. 


FREE-This Book on 
Home Beautifying 


rs. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. SP-7 L 
Racine, Wis. (Canadian Factory—Brantford) 


Please send me free and postpaid your Instruction | 
I Book on Home Beautifying and Wood Finishing. 
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OR FORTY years the Gardner organization 

has been serving the American public with 

dependable transportation. These years have 
seen sweeping changes both in the type of vehicles 
employed and in methods of production. 


Throughout this period Gardner has built always 
the best vehicles that extensive resources and 
trained minds could develop, in such quantities and 
with such marked efficiency as to make excep- 
tionally low prices possible. 


The “Banner Buggies” that represented Gard- 
ner transportation in 1882 were known the world 


THE GARDNER MOTOR-COLUINC.. st. LOUIS, USA. 


over as unusually good buggies, unusually Jow in 
price. Gardner led the world, too, in production. 


The motor cars that bear the Gardner name 
today are known likewise for thorough goodness, 
for economy and dependability well above the 
average and for value beyond established price 
standards. 


The ability of the Gardner organization to main- 
tain its place among the leaders in the development 
of transportation is strikingly evidenced today by 
two outstanding advantages that Gardner offers— 


Vehicle Builders Since 1882 


Gardne 


‘Transporta 


Today 


the five bearing crankshaft 
Written Guarantee. 


No other make of fou 
has a five bearing cranl 
automobile is guaranteed 
maker for an entire year. 


What these features mean ! 
from the standpoint of the ¢ 
dicated by Gardner sales, whi 
four months of 1922 in com 
ponding months in 1921, and 
a similar period for this year ¢ 
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on the pleasant change outdoors: how the 
fag-end of winter was drawing away, bare 
ground coming, and before long the good 
smell of warm earth. It was a pity not to 
share, a pity this woman could not enjoy 
news which brought a presentiment of 
vague delightful things about to happen. 

“There’s his lantrun on the shelf. He 
can’t see to do nothin’. The barn by now’s 
darker than Jonah’s gullet inside the 
whale’s.” 

They had set the table by firelight, and 
Barbara now placed a candle and matches 
ready. 

“How long has he been gone?” she 
asked. 

“T’d as lieves keep house for a tin 
peddler,’”’ whined Mrs. Savory. ‘‘ More’n 
two hours.” 

Something in the tone of these last words 
made Barbara start. The woman had been 
peevish, but now was frightened. The 
meaning of the words came home at the 
same instant. Two hours! Why didn’t she 
say that at first? Bion was in trouble and 
they had wasted time. 

“T’ll go find him.’”’ Barbara turned, as 
in no hurry, and lighted not the waiting 
candle but Bion’s lantern from the shelf. 
Where he might be, she had guessed, and 
with a pang; but she spoke as quietly as 
ever. “Wait. I’ll tell him.” 

Jen followed her to the door. 

“Where goin’? Put your things on. 
Bareheaded a 

“Not far,” said Barbara. 
inside. It’s cold.” 

Her heart sank while she ran. Fore- 
knowledge of what the lantern would show 
merged into fact. Halfway between barn 
and house, where the shadow, like a 
dropped bundle, had caught her eye, lay 
Bion, his legs across the path, arms doubled 
under him, face downward in the snow. A 
red gash or clot mingled in his hair, and a 
little red hollow had sunk and frozen be- 
neath his forehead. 

Someone breathed hard in the stillness. 
Barbara looked up and found Jen there, 


“You wait 


swaying between snow and dark like the | 


lantern. 

“He’s dead! What is it? He’s killed!” 
Jen’s voice might have been either a whis- 
per or a shout. It came like babbling in a 
dream. ‘‘Who done this? Oh, dear me, 
what’ll we do? Bion! What’ll we do now? 
Bion, are ye dead?” 

For an instant Barbara, kneeling in the 
snow, could not think or feel. Suddenly 
Jen’s face bent close, glaring, swollen with 
terror, distorted by the shadow of her pug 
nose above the lantern. 

“Who done this? He’s murdered! How’d 
you know where to find him so quick?” 

Through the whirl and shock of their 
discovery, Barbara’s mind, groping toward 
some act, found time to understand her 
question. It came as if all the sweltered 
enmity of years had coiled and struck. It 
missed. 

“Here!’’ Barbara let go the bail of the 
lantern, which dropped with a clink; and 
swift as its fall, unbidden, untimely, came 
pressing the conviction that she need never 
fear Jen Savory again. Let be; the poor 
thing was wild, beside herself. ‘‘ Here!” 
said Barbara, and for the first time in their 
life together took command. ‘Hold the 
light! One of us must carry him in.” 

The fear and loathing of blood, the old 
sickness inherited from childhood, over- 
came her; but with a shudder and a gulp 
she fought it down, plunged her arms into 
the snow, joined them under the man’s 
breast and lifted. At once his dead weight 
mocked her. Sheset her teeth and dragged, 
panting in a gust of cold anger which was 
more than strength. To and through that 
door she would haul him; backs could 
break afterward if they chose, not now. 

His heels followed her over the threshold, 
across the kitchen floor, until by the hearth 
she lowered and turned him, like a log of 
wood, upon his back. Her hair came 
streaming down—luckily, for she crouched 
and let it cover him, so that Jen might not 
see the bright red mask of his face. 

“He’s alive,” she said. ‘‘Get blankets! 
He’s breathing! Fill the stone bottles!” 

His wife groaned something that made 
no sense, and lumbered off. Alone with 
him by the fire, Barbara flew to the run- 
ning water, returned with a wet cloth, 
crouched again and worked. The crust of 
snow and blood vanished, like an evil trance 
dissolving. Instead of the monster which 
her hair had veiled, Bion’s worn features 
cleared into sight, pale and touchingly calm. 
There was no scar but the one red clot 
above the temple. “His eyes remained shut. 
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linch you can, always 
carry with_you 


Put a glassine bag of Planters Pennant Salted 
Peanuts in your pocket—or handbag. 


Then—no matter where you are—if you want 
something “good to eat,” fall to! 


The big golden brown nuts, crispy fresh, will 
satisfy your appetite. They are good to eat, 
and rich as meat. Nature put nourishment in 
peanuts. We buy the finest—then roast and salt 
them by our special process. “The Nickel 
Lunch” is a delicious pockef-lunch. 


Made by the Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Suffolk, Va., Chicago, New 


York, Boston, San Francisco. 
> 


MR. PEANUT 
REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


Send 75c for a pound of 
the delicious Planters 
Pennant Salted Peanuts 
inthebluetin box—sealed 


to keep the nuts crisp t é wma Ve 
and fresh. y 
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Real Comfort 
In Summer Time 
COOLMOR Porch Shades 


make any porch into an 
out-of-door room of many 
uses. It becomes a delight- 
ful living room where the 


children can play, where 
you can work or entertain, 
and at night you have a 
perfect sleeping porch with 
the desired privacy and an 
abundance of fresh air, all 
at very moderate cost. 

COOLMOR Porch Shades 
are beautiful—and have many 
exclusive features that you 
will like. 


A COOLMOR Porch Shade 6 


ft. wide with a drop §® 


of 714 feet costs only 
$6.65 north of Alabama 
and east of Colorado. 

Write for details and dealer's 
name. 


Raymond Porch Shade Co. 
270 Post St., Janesville, Wis. 


Instead of. 
NO light 
leave a 


@ LOW light 
DIM~A-LITE 


Lowers Lights and Bills 


O groping in the dark, no 
stumbling over obstacles, no 
worrying about burglars. Dim-A-LITE 
dims your electric lights, as the 
wick did the oil-lamp, and the cost 
is negligible. Fits any socket—takes 
any bulb. Only $1.25. For your 
present lamps—and those you buy. 


Wirt QVompany 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
DOWN 

SIX CHANGES OF 
LIGHT SAVE 30% 
to 80% CURRENT 
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For sale 
by electrical, 
hardware and 


department stores 
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She tucked a pillow under his head before 
Jen came stumbling in with blankets. 

“Heat those well,” said Barbara. “No 
need to rub him with snow. He’s not 
frozen. Heat them while I fill bottles.” 

Mrs. Savory obeyed, whimpering, look- 
ing now at her husband, now to this wild- 
haired witch for help and further orders. 

“Don’t set them afire!”’ cried Barbara 
sharply from the darkness of a cupboard. 
“Heat them! Watch what you’re doing!” 

She was everywhere at once, bringing the 
stone bottles, pouring hot water, darting 
out, hammering, staggering in with the 
head of a bedstead, then with the foot- 
board, the slats, the mattress. 

““What—what ” began the deposed 
mistress weakly. 

“No time to warm another room,” 
snapped the worker. “Get off his wet 
clothes. Wrap that blanket round him. 
Heat the next one.” 

When his bed, built as by a conjuring 
trick, stood ready on the kitchen floor, they 
hoisted Bion in, wrappings and all. 

“Tf he comes to,’’ Barbara panted, wind- 
ing her hair into a knot, “you tell him it’s 
all right. Never mind what happened. 
Don’t ask. Don’t pester him. The cut 
isn’t bleeding. I think he’s only stunned.” 

She had coat and hat on meanwhile, and 
reached the door. 

“Where goin’ to now?”’ whispered Jen in 
afright. ‘Don’t leave me alone with him!” 

It was the first time this woman had 
ever made an appeal, or entreated her. 
The strangeness of such a topsy-turvy 
thing moved Barbara almost to tears. 

“T must! The pair of us, we’ve done all 
we know how,” she answered. ‘I must 
get the doctor.” 

She left Mrs. Savory holding the for- 
gotten lantern, slipped out, closed the door 
and ran. To harness the horse would only 
be delay, for he was old, obstinate and 
slow. She could outrun him. The night 
had thickened, with a few sleepy stars 
clouding over; the way proved both dark 
and treacherous, now spattering slush, 
now wrenching her ankle in frozen ruts and 
hubbles; but she fled down the lane at top 
speed, as though confident of every foot- 
old. 

A good stretch of river road lay behind, 
and her first wind was not yet gone, when 
she stopped and hearkened. A sound came 
traveling after her—a light thud, a rhyth- 
mical chiming. 

“Thank your stars!’ cried Barbara to 
herself. 

Hoofs and sleigh bells made the sound; 
quick, neat hoofs, and not the jingle of a 
few brass bells on thills, but the dancing 
flurry of small nickeled globes by the 
dozen, a whole clustered belt or strap of 
them ringing and shaking off number- 
less drops of music. Barbara knew both 
horse and driver before the dark blur of 
them swept into view. It would be that 
unthrifty wheelwright and _ incorrigible 
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horseman, Tom Grele, out for pleasure with 
his racer, the great young trotting stallion. 

She barred the road with her arms and 
hailed, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Grele! Wait!” 

The onrushing blur checked and swerved, 
the chiming ended. 

“Hallo!” came Tom’s gentle drawl, no 
louder than the horse’s breath. ‘‘What’s 
wanted?”’ 

Barbara told their shadows. 

“Poor old feller! The doctor, hey? Me 
and mine would do a lot more’n that for 
you, Barbary,” said the invisible Mr. 
Grele. “You run home, and don’t you fret. 
I got the fastest hoss on this river, and I 
won’t spare him none.” 

A whip flicked no louder than a raindrop 
on a leaf. The stallion reared and jumped, 
the clustered bells whistled and the road 
lay empty. 

“Hy-ka!”’ rang a savage wail, already 
far off across the snow, and again farther, 
diminished—‘“‘ Hy-ka!”’ 

Barbara looked her blessing after it, then 
turned to run back faster than she had 
come. The man’s kindness, like the power 
of his horse, had brushed her in passing 
and left a virtue behind. While she ran, 
it was beginning to snow. 

“You must make her eat some supper.” 


xV 


HROUGHOUT Bion’s illness the snow 

continued to fall day and night, large 
flakes weaving slowly and thickly down in 
calm weather, so that outdoors nothing 
appeared beyond the windowpanes but 
dizzy whiteness; indoors the quiet lay all 
the heavier. 

“Mr. Savory spoke to me,’’ whispered 
the doctor. He was a little gray man, with 
drooping eyelids that blinked, red for lack of 
sleep. ‘‘While you were upstairs with her 
he tried to tell me something. It was very 
confused. About a fall, and the horse.”’ 

Barbara nodded. The doctor leaned be- 
side her at the front window. Across the 
room Bion lay asleep, a bandaged head on 
a pillow. They had moved his bed into 
the parlor, where snowy morning light 
now contended with an open fire to make 
the white wall paper and its faded gold 
lines turn glossy as china, unfittingly cool 
and summerlike. The room was warm, 
however, for melting flakes wriggled swiftly 
down the panes. 

“Yes, it was the horse. He’’—Barbara 
glanced toward the bed—‘“‘he must have 
had a fainting spell and fallen underneath. 
I don’t believe the old horse would kick, 
poor thing. But he fell right under its 
heels, to judge by the tracks. There was 
blood from the stall to the barn door.” 

Her friend the doctor sighed. He was a 
kind soul, working hard and bearing heay- 
ily the cares of more than one generation of 
his neighbors. 


’ 


“It’s too bad. If he could only have 
crawled a little farther. So near his own 
door.” 
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Who had done this? The writing was 
not Captain Pagan’s, but a bold round 
hand. The writer had used dark-blue 
chalk, and adorned his placard with a 
wavy double border. Near at hand on a 
ledge lay the chalk itself, a broken crayon 
which since the days of her great colored 
map had reposed among cobwebs and 
multifarious litter in what Bion called his 
harness room. 

There was a narrow deal door in the 
bulkhead. Barbara lifted the wooden latch 
and peeped inside. 

All cobwebs and litter were gone. Last 
night and always the room had been a 
glory hole of rubbish; now, tidy as her 
own kitchen, and almost as warm, it con- 
tained harness hanging on a row of new 
pins, tools ranged primly against the wall, 
odd gear stacked with equal precision on 
the shelves, and a bunk, roughly but know- 
ingly constructed, in which horse blankets 
over hay, for bedding, lay smoothed as by a 
chambermaid. 

The floor was clean swept, the little 
drum stove, for years a lump of rust, now 
blacked and purring with fire. On the bunk 
a shaggy blue overcoat, rolled together, 
served as pillow; a book, a large sober 
volume, rested there; and close above 
dangled a tiny brass lantern of ornate and 
foreign appearance. 

“Who slept here?’’ Barbara wondered. 
‘What a handy person, and what a lot of 
work!”’ 

She ran through snowstorm to the 
house, grateful yet puzzled. Her unknown 
helper had labored like a brownie, so van- 
ished. 

Soon afterward, beckoning Captain 
Pagan from the sick room, she took charge 
again. 

He came forth, stretching mightily, but 
wide awake and fresh. They stood on the 
hearth for a moment. ; 

“Bion had a pooty indifferent night,” 
he reported. ‘‘Not good; but I’ve seen 
worse and no harm done.” 

When they had discussed a few chief 
details, Barbara would have thanked him 
and bidden good-by. 

“Not yet. Not by a jugful,” said he. 
“You ain’t shut of me so readily, young 
woman. I’m here.to see you through, 
watch and watch. We’re stayers in our 
family.” 

He got his outdoor clothes on, then 
paused and groped in the breast of his 
jacket. 

“T’ll go git me my turn of sleep,” he 
continued; ‘‘but within hail. If you need 
a hand any time, stick your head out and 
blow this.”’ ' 

In his big palm shone a silver tube about 
as long as a teaspoon, with a bulb and a 
ring at one end, a curve or crook at the 
other. 

“Toys like her they don’t make of 
Spanish silver no more.” He laid it on the 
mantel beside the blue jug. ‘A pirate’s 
bo’t call, she was, two-three hund’ed years 
ago. If you want help, sound her good.” 

He moved off toward the door. 

““Won’t you sleep in the house, cap- 
tain?” 

“Not me. I’ve got a good shakedown 
yonder. Fust chop.” ‘ 

he old giant smiled encouragement, 
waved his paw and swung the door open. 
Barbara followed him to the edge of the 
snow. 

“Tell me,” she said, “‘who did all the 
barn chores and everything out there?” 

Captain Pagan squinted back at her 
among the falling flakes. 

“Who? Oh, poor devil, him. Some 
rapscallion I picked up along the ro’d last 
night. We won’t have to pay him. I gave 
him a good hot breakfast early.” 

The captain pondered. 

“He talked like a seafarin’ man. But 
you can’t tell. May be a fraud. Most of 
?em are nowadays.” 

This meditation had an odd ring as of 
malice or hidden roguery, but at the time 
Barbara let it pass. 

“Thank him for me,” she begged. 
“Thank him for all of us—with all my 
heart.” , 

Her old friend looked up quickly, his 
blue eyes warming toward her for an in- 
stant. 

“T will. Never you fear. I will. . 

-Go slow today as you can.” 


With another wave of the paw, turning, 


he made off toward the barn like one who 
lived there. Barbara closed the door and 
went on duty. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Makes Hair Stay Combed 
Stylishly, Neatly 


Unruly hair, dry and brittle hair —soft and fluffy hair — all 
hair stays combed with STACOMB. 


Keeps hair always in place—any style you want, so comb it 


just as you like. 


Just the thing for after washing the hair. 


Brings out a rich, natural lustre, too. 


Easy to use —rub a small amount into the hair —not on it. 


Adds the final touch to a neat personal appearance. Stars of 
the stage and screen —leaders of style— have used STACOMB 


for years. 


Women find it effective in making the curl stay in and for 
controlling “flying” hair—especially after it has just been washed 


—leaves hair soft and pliable. 


Replaces bandolines and brilliantines. (Not a liquid.) 


Boys, too, know its value. 
and leaves it soft and lustrous. 


Keeps their hair neatly combed 


Thousands of mothers use 


STACOMB to keep their sons’ hair in place. 
For sale at druggists’ or wherever toilet goods are sold. 


Ask your barber for a STACOMB Rub. 


STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc., Los Angeles 


Demand 


The Original 
—has never been equalled. 


—S Trial Tube 
Se = Free 


| Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. A2, 750 Stanford Ave., 
| Los Angeles, California. 
Please send me free trial tube of Stacomb. 


Name | 
| Address | 


| Dealer’s Name : ——— 
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The Pacific Northwest 


where every kind of out-door sport may be enjoyed, 
where there awaits you scenery of unrivalled beauty. 


Visit Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Portland, Vancouver, 
Victoria and the other fascinating cities of our North- 
west country. See Rainier and Crater Lake National 
Parks and lovely Lake Chelan. Come to the famous 
beaches of the Pacific Coast, and on the way stop off at 


Glacier National Park 


where splendid modern 
hotels and homelike rustic 
camps assure you comfort 
even amidst the wilds. There 
you can ride horseback or 
hike over the wilderness 
trails of America’s scenic 
masterpiece, or fish in the 
lakes and streams among 
its towering peaks. Plan 
now to come to this great 


PHILA., PA., 


NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 
BUFFALO, 


Great Northern Railway 


holiday land of forest and 
stream, seacoast and moun- 
tain. You can do all this in 
Alaska too— 

Write nearest office for in- 
formation about low vaca- 
tion fares, wide choice of 
routes, through steel train 
service and free descriptive 
booklets. 


409 Finance Bldg. CHICAGO, 226 West Adams Street 
ST. LOUIS, 203 Boatmen’s Bk. Bld. DETROIT, 
KANSAS CITY, 516 Railway Ex. Bld. CINCINNATI, 
LOS ANGELES, 716 Cit. Nat. Bk. Bld. DES MOINES, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 1009 Hearst Bld. MILWAUKEE, 
516 Longacre Bld. PORTLAND, 
294 Washington St. SEATTLE, 

683 Ellicott Square PITTSBURGH, 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 


619 Free Press Bldg. 
609 Traction Bldg. 
425 Kraft Bldg. 

810 Majestic Bldg. 
201 Morgan Bldg. 
201 King St. Station 
708 Empire Bldg. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
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has been a falling off in the flotations of 
European securities in New York, although 
we are still taking South American bonds. 
During the past two years, according to the 
figures of the Department of Commerce, 
there have been more Latin American than 
European securities underwritten in New 


ork. 

We have all the gold that we can afford 
to take—half of the gold in the world. We 
have lent Europe all that we can prudently 
lend her, under present conditions, and 
inevitably our exports to Europe are falling 
to a figure which can be nearly balanced by 
our imports. Let me tax the reader with 
some statistics which must be borne in 
mind if the present and future condition of 
American agriculture is to be understood 
and if American business and American 
government are to unite for the future de- 
velopment of our export trade and for the 
assurance of our permanent prosperity. 
Now mark you, during the five years before 
the great war American exports averaged 
almost exactly $2,000,000,000 a year. The 
annual trade balance in our favor averaged 
$400,000,000 a year. In the bonanza year 
of 1919 our exports amounted almost to 
$8,000,000,000, and exceeded our imports 
by $4,000,000,000! This astonishing, ab- 
normal and really unhealthy export boom 
could not last. It was paid for in credits 
granted to Europe, by gold and heirlooms. 
Last year our exports were just short of 
$4,000,000,000—twice our prewar ex- 
ports—and the trade balance in our favor 
was a fraction over $700,000,000. Plainly, 
we are returning toward the normal bal- 
ance between exports and imports. The 


PER 
CAPITA 


52,858,758 
124,148,536 


26.43 | 26,478,106 
41.38 | 57,968,112 


value of foodstuffs exported in 19138 was 
about $200,000,000; in 1921 about $700,- 
000,000, and in 1922 something less than 
$500,000,000. Note, then, that we exported 
in 1918, 194,000,000 bushels; in 1921, 470,- 
000,000 bushels; and in 1922, 425,000,000 
bushels of grain. There was a much greater 
difference between the value of the grain 
exports of 1921 and 1922 than there was 
between the amount of grain exported in 
the two years. We are still exporting vastly 
more than we did before the war, although 
less than during the export boom. 

There are a few more figures which you 
must bear in mind. The British Empire, 
including the United Kingdom, India, the 
Dominions and the Crown Colonies, buys 
about one-third of all that we sell abroad; 
Continental Europe buys a little more than 
one-quarter of all that we sell abroad; 
Latin America buys between 10 and 15 per 
cent of what we sell abroad, and so do 
China and Japan combined. Why, then, 
do the few men who have been studying 
the problem intensively for the past few 
months insist that Latin America offers 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE FROM THE UNITED StTaTEs TO CuBA, 
COLOMBIA FOR 1900, 1910 AND 1922 


$26,513,400 | $17.67 | $4,640,449 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


““Commer—what?”’ 

Webscott submitted to a guiding pressure 
at his elbow. Doane wagged his head. 

“Commerotary—my idea, Webscott. 
Put over a merger of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Rotary Club last year. 
Hitched the names together like that. Got 
asort of French twist to it—commeraddery, 
see? Other towns copying it right along; 
but we started it right here in Bicksburgh, 
no matter what they tell you.” . 

Under specific instructions, Webscott 
shook hands with other Commerotarians 
in the club headquarters, abutting on the 
lobby, and listened to wit and humor at the 
expense of Doane, accused of going South 
to escape the toil of Drive Week and of re- 
turning cleverly in time for the big eats. 
Bidden to partake of these, Webscott dis- 
covered that the membership battle would 
culminate at noon in a banquet. He pleaded 
. as an excuse, and Doane overruled 

im. 
“The wife’s getting up a little feed for 
her,” he announced. ‘That’s all fixed.’ 

Webscott was apprehensive until Edith, 
informed of the arrangement, took the news 
calmly. Doane helped her to the front seat 
of a brilliantly washed car, from the rear of 
which a poster referred imperatively to 
Drive Week. He identified a number of 
business structures as he drove through the 
traffic of River Street, and mentioned the 
names of men who waved to him from other 
decorated cars. 

“Guess you remember old Bill Dopple 
that ran a butcher shop at the corner of 
Elm and River. That was his boy Harvey 
in that sedan. Got the biggest provision 
business this side of Chicago, Harvey has.” 

They turned into a nakedly new street of 
houses that seemed to Webscott to have 
been built with a view to exhibiting the 
widest possible range of domestic architec- 
ture. Edith cried out artlessly. All this 
district had been a swampy cow pasture 
when she had last seen it. Doane seemed 
to be gratified by this. 

“Told you the town was growing like a 
weed, didn’t I?”’ 

In the rear seat Webscott could smile at 
this, but even as he grinned he was aware 
of a disturbing inner conflict. These new 
houses, the little cars that stood before 
them, the young trees and shrubs in the 
foreground, didn’t amuse him as they 
should; even Doane’s talk wasn’t so funny 
as it ought to be. For some reason Kendall 
Webscott seemed to be sorry for himself 
instead of for Doane. He was still puzzling 
over this when the car stopped and Shirley 
ran toward them across a wide lawn, an 
exuberant Airedale cutting frantic circles 
about her. Webscott’s absurd self-pity 
deepened at the sight of her, of Doane’s 
cheerfully prosperous stucco house. 

The interior ought to have lifted his 
mood, he knew; and yet he listened to 
Doane’s complacent speech of built-in 
vacuum cleaner and vapor heat with a dull 
wonder at his interest. Mrs. Doane, in this 
setting, underwent some mystifying change; 
she seemed brighter, better looking. The 
contrast between her and Edith wasn’t so 
comic now. A good, solid, housekeeping 
sort, Webscott told himself; no nonsense 
about her. He seemed to be comparing her 
with the exotic women who fitted so eas- 
ily into elaborate hotels; he almost resented 
the discovery that there was something 
likable about her. 

Doane drove them back downtown, Shir- 
ley beside her father in the back seat, a 
bright spot of color in her cheek the only 
evidence of her excitement. They came 
presently into a wide avenue of old elms 
and mellowed Victorian houses in deep 
lawns. Time had dealt kindly here. Web- 
scott wondered why the meretricious archi- 
tecture failed to offend him; why he could 
see beauty even in those mansard roofs, 
with patterns in colored slates. Doane 
waved a hand and spoke over his shoulder 
to Shirley. 

“There’s the place, Shirley!’’ 

He stopped, shifted gears and turned to 
park on the right side. Webscott smiled at 
the iron sculptures of the grounds, at the 
big, insistently imposing house behind 
them. ‘‘A mansion,” he told himself; no 
other word fitted it. He watched Shirley, 
puzzled at her silence, afraid that she was 
disappointed. Doane left them; he was due 
atthe Commerotary and would be back in an 
hour. There was a caretaker in the house. 
He’d warned the man to expect them. 
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Furnace Comfort for Small Homes 
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Ask Us Now 


about this new way of heating 


T the bottom of this, there 
is a coupon. Mail it. 


Last winter we helped thou- 
sands to the comfort of mod- 
ern warm-air heat; showed 
them how easy it was to 
keep cosy in even the cold- 
est weather. Now we should 
like to do as much for you, 
in time for next winter. 


New principles 


We have perfected a new 
way in warm-air heating— 
furnace comfort for small 
homes, with or without base- 
ments, one floor or two. 


It is called the Estate Hea- 
trola. Burns any sort of fuel. 


You place it in one of the 
living rooms and it keeps the 
whole house warm. 


Great volumes of warm, 
moist air—the most health- 
ful heat, as your doctor will 
tell you—are supplied to 
every room in the house. 


Heating experts say it is 
changing the heating habits 
of the nation. 


Looks like a phonograph 


Beautifully designed, and 
finished in rich grained ma- 
hogany, the Heatrola looks 
like a handsome phonograph. 
You can rub it and dust it 
with a cloth, just as you do 
your furniture. 


The finish is vitreous enamel 
—smooth as glass and ever- 
lasting. 


Heating results are guaran- 
teed by the 78-year-old 
Estate Stove Company and 
vouched for by thousands of 
delighted users. 


Where to see one 


Leading furniture and hard- 
ware stores and heating con- 
tractors have the Heatrola 
on display. They will gladly 
explain the principle. See 
one there. Or, mail the 
coupon. 


6nae 
HEATROLA 


Mave By THE Estate [Stove Co., HAMILTON, OHIO— 
Buitpvers Since 1845 or THE FAMOUS ESTATE STOVES, 
RANGES AND FURNACES 


If you prefer a basement 
furnace 


—check the coupon for booklet 
and full information about Estate 
Sanitary Warm-Air Furnaces, in 


-—-—---------- = 


FREE BOOK °’) MAIL THIS 


THE ESTATE STOVE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 
(Pacific Coast Office: Furniture Exchange, San Francisco.) 


4 
Send me free information regarding heating sys- | 
tem checked below and name of nearest dealer. | 

O ESTATE HEATROLA | 


pipe and pipeless models. All Estate Sanitary Warm-Air Furnace 

cast-iron construction; five-year 0 Pipeless Model © Pipe Model 

guaranteed fire-pot; Pes fenioh rane we SS ae 

grate; new-type grate shaker; Sitios Romo wi Zz 

swinging vapor tank; many other ; 

fine features City and State a 

How many rooms in your house? | 
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100% Bumper 
Protection 
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The “Full-looped Ends” of Biflex Bumpers pro- 
vide recoil; make possible the continuous “hoop- 
like” construction which renders Biflex a great 
steel cushion capable of absorbing terrific shocks. 
No bolts to become loose and rattle. 


The “Double Bars” present maximum bumping 
surface with minimum overhang weight; stop 
other bumpers of all heights; take blows from 
any direction. TRADE-MARK 


Thus the name Bi—flex. “Bi” for double bars 


“,! 
hy, 


—“flex” for flexibility. Both are patented fea- 
tures which established Biflex as the standard 
bumper protection and revolutionized the bump- 
er industry; look for them in bumpers you buy. 


Biflex is not a stiff, rigid, battering ram. It is a 
scientific piece of mechanism of finely balanced 
resiliency with maximum cushioning depth. It 
is the Bumper that should be on your car, front 
and rear, to insure adequate bumper protection. 
For safety, insist on Biflex and refuse substitutes. 


Your Dealer can supply you. If not, write us. Biflex 
Bumpers and Brackets are guaranteed against break- ff 
age for one year. Fully protected by U. S. Patents. gs 


BIFLEX PRODUCTS CoO., Waukegan, III. 


Bifl ex 


Cushion Bumper 
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Shirley seemed troubled as they went up 
the flagged walk. She kept turning to look 
back at the sandstone horse block beside 
the curb, and not even the fountain group 
diverted her. Webscott was disturbed. 

“Don’t you like them, dear?” 

Shirley lifted grave eyes. 

“The deer? Oh, yes! But’’—she hesi- 
tated—“‘it seems so queer, stepping on 
grandpapa’s gravestone! J —— 

“Gravestone?” 

Webscott stared. Shirley’s glance led his 
back to the horse block. He understood. 
That deep-cut name in the block had been 
visible when Doane turned his car, of 
course. He wondered why he had no wish 
to laugh. It ought to be funny, that mis- 
take, and yet it wasn’t. He heard himself 
explaining the purpose of the block, and 
looked up to find that Edith had walked on 
alone to the house. He saw the door open 
for her as Shirley, her soul at peace, caught 
his hand and drew him toward the foun- 
tain. A stab of sympathy for his wife hurt 
him. It was going to be a dismal business 
for her, coming back to an empty, closed 
house, where there would be ghosts in every 
corner. He left Shirley to her rapt inspec- 
tion of the boy and girl beneath the iron 
umbrella and followed Edith. 

The wide high-ceiled hall weleomed him 
with warmth. He saw at once that his 
thought of closed, dark rooms, of swathed 
furniture had been unfounded. The hall 
seemed as if people might have lived here 
yesterday. He shook hands with a dingy 
little old man in shirt sleeves, who called 
Edith Edie and who seemed to regard her 
husband with tolerance. 

“T hardly expected you’d have the place 
in such fine shape,”’ said Webscott. 

“Tt was those Doanes.”? Edith’s voice 
was softly warm. “If it hadn’t been for 
them I’d have found the windows boarded 
up and everything in dust cloths. They 
wired home the minute they knew we were 
coming, and Sam says they were both here 
last night, late as it was, to make sure 

Webscott discovered a quick rush of af- 
fection for the stubby man and his com- 
monplace wife. That was the sort of thing 
people used to do for their neighbors. You 
hardly expected it nowadays. ‘“‘Neigh- 
bors’’—the word reminded him of Shirley’s 
attitude toward them, as if she fancied 
them a peculiar kind of foreigners. 

“Mighty white of them,” he said. “TI 
was afraid it would hit you pretty hard, 
fea. 


” 


She moved away toward the stairs ab- 
ruptly, and he suppressed the impulse to 
follow. It occurred to him that if they had 
gone back to the old yellow house he would 
have wanted to go over it alone. He per- 
mitted the caretaker to guide him about the 
lower floor as the easiest means of sparing 
Edith the old fellow’s presence. The big 
high rooms had a strange effect on him. He 


had seen houses like this when he had been ° 


awed by them. Something of the old feel- 
ing came back to him, even though he could 
smile at the figured carpets, the stiff, ugly 
furniture, the plaster rosettes in the ceil- 
ings from which elaborate gas fixtures 
sprouted downward to flower in dangling 
glass prisms. 

He stopped in the library, drawn by 
solemn rows of calf bindings—Dickens and 
Thackeray and Scott and Macaulay and 
Carlisle. The caretaker left him fumbling 
among them. He realized with a start that 
he had forgotten the others; he must have 
been here half an hour. He went in search 
of Edith. He found her standing in the 
doorway at the front of the upper hall, and 
came beside her before she was aware of 


him. The room stirred his own memories. 


wistfully—the massive marble-topped wal- 
nut bureaus, the heavy high bedstead, the 
low rocking-chair beside the white-marble 
fireplace, even a hassock, carpet covered —— 

“It’s just the same,” said Edith quietly. 
He touched her arm. 

“Tknow. Ittakesmebacktoo. But——”’ 

““Where’s Shirley?” 

Her tone changed. She seemed to regain 
her normal voice. 

‘Somewhere about, I guess. It’s almost 
time for Doane to be coming back. I’d 
better hunt her up.” 

They came upon her in another bedroom, 
a room with faded roses patterning its 
walls. She was fascinated by a framed en- 
graving of a little girl, penitent and woe- 
begone on a high stool in a corner, her 
disgraced exile shared by a distressed fox 
terrier. 

““Just like the phonograph dogs,” 
Shirley. “Cunning!” 


said 
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right. He’d been letting the cart get in 
front of the horse in his attitude toward 
that business. If he kept on with it he’d 
wake up some day and find that he was like 
Les Doane and the other men downtown— 
taking it all in dead earnest, a convinced 
Commerotarian, a Bicksburgher, to whom 
the omission. of that final letter by the 
postal authorities was a grievance and ‘af- 
front. He’d be like the characters in that 
chap’s book—and never know it! 

He mustn’t forget that it was only a tem- 
porary thing, suffered gladly for Shirley’s 
sake. Bicksburgh had been good for her; 
there was nothing to regret in these five 
years. They’d been happy years for her; 
they’d given her that background that 
she’d needed. But they’d served their pur- 
pose now. There wasn’t a single reason for 
keeping on with the business, for letting 
Edith wear herself out in the care of the big 
empty house. 

“That’s so, Edie,’’ he nodded slowly. ‘‘I 
guess I was forgetting. It’s funny how you 
do get caught in the wheels if you’re not on 
your guard. We’ll quit, and we’ll run over 
to Sicily—that town where you wanted to 
go when we came here.”’ 

Edie’s brows rose inquiringly and then 
she laughed. 

“How funny! That was Shirley’s idea. 
You’ve forgotten. I wanted to go to Japan, 
but the child had her heart set on Taor- 
mina.” 

““You’re the one who’s forgetting. It was 
your notion He caught himself up 
abruptly. That wasn’t the tone a man 
ought to take, a man with a wife like Edie. 
“Maybe you’re right. But I’ve always 
wanted to go back to that Taormina place. 
If you’re not so desperately keen on Japan, 
I’d rather go 4 

He watched her narrowly, suspiciously. 
It would be just like Edie to pretend that 
she wanted to go to Japan because she 
thought he wanted to. She was always 
putting over something like that. 

“You’re just saying that because you’ve 
got it into your head that I was set on Sicily 
five years ago!’’ Edie’s eyes softened. “I 
can look right through you, Ken Webscott, 
you old fraud!” 

“Well, what of it?’’ Webscott grinned 
defiantly. “‘Own up—you’re just rooting 
for Japan because you think I’m crazy to 
go there; and I’m not, honestly. I’d ra- 
ther go anywhere else. So we'll take a 
chance on Sicily.” 

She shook her head. 

“Somehow it doesn’t appeal to me. I 
may have liked the idea that other time, 
but I don’t care about it now, really.” 

“Well, we’ll go somewhere anyhow. That 
much is settled.”’ 

He shut his mind resolutely against the 
disturbing thoughts of what that muddler 
Farley would do to the healthiest. young 
tooth paste on the market, the best ar- 
ranged factory this side of Chicago. And 
what did it matter to Kendall Webscott if 
those shortsighted penny savers managed 
to locate the Union Station on Elm Street, 
after all? 

Of course, there wasn’t any room for ar- 
gument as to the superiority of the River 
Street site, but 

Les and Minnie Doane, arriving for 
bridge, interrupted these reflections. In- 
stinctively, breaking the news to Les, Web- 
scott tempered its significance. No use 
making Doane feel sorry beforehand; a 
pretty good scout when you got to know 
him. Doane would hate to have him go. 


EVENING POST 


It occurred to Webscott that he’d miss 
Doane a little, himself. 

“Thinking of taking a little trip some- 
where. Edith needs a change.” 

The Doanes were interested and envious. 
Les regretted that he had nobody to whom 
he dared trust his business, and Webscott 
forbore to express himself concerning Far- 


ley. What Farley would do to that adver- | 


tising campaign —— 

“Will you shut up the house, Edith?” 
Minnie, as usual, became conversational in 
the midst of a hand. Edith thought it 
likely. 

“Then you'll have to let Shirley spend 
the Christmas vacation with Winnie. Win- 
nie misses her terribly, and Les and I’d just 
love to have her.” 

“That’s sweet of you, Minnie.” Edith 
seemed to consider. ‘‘Perhaps—you see 
it’s all so unsettled. We haven’t made any 
plans; we don’t even know where we’re 
going.” 

Webscott’s thoughts strayed persistently 
from his cards. This Christmas vacation— 
for some reason he found that it reassured 
him, that he was relieved at its intrusion on 
his plans. It would be hard on Shirley, 
coming home to spend her holidays with 
the Doanes; not that there was anything 
against Les and Minnie, but Shirley was so 
fond of her own house. Perhaps he and 
Edith really ought to think this over before 
they decided finally. There wasn’t any 
need for hurry anyway. And if they didn’t 
leave for, say, another month, he could at 


least look over the copy and illustrations | 


for those advertisements. 

He turned the night latch after the de- 
parting Doanes, fumbling for words in 
which to suggest to Edith that perhaps 
they’d better wait till after Christmas. 
They really ought not to be selfish about 
this. Shirley’s happiness mattered more 
than anything else, and 

“Ken, I’m afraid we can’t go.”’ Edith’s 
voice startled him. She had turned, half- 
way up the stairs. “It would just break 
Shirley’s heart if she couldn’t have her 
Christmas with us—here. And I think we 
really owe it to her not just as a pleasure, 
I mean; but—well, as part of the back- 
ground. I keep remembering how lovely 
it was to come home from school. It would 
be a pity to let her grow up without an 
experience like that.”’ 

“T shouldn’t wonder if there was some- 
thing in that, Edie.’”’ Webscott spoke ju- 
dicially. “But I hate to have you keep on 
with all the worry of the house.”’ 

“Oh, that!’’ Edith’s tone disposed of 
the consideration. “It’s you I’m thinking 
about. You really deserve a rest.” 

“T’ll be all right,’”’ said Webscott. ‘“‘And 
anyway, Shirley comes first. You’re right; 
she’s got to know what it feels like, coming 
home for Christmas. We’ll put it off till 
she goes back.” 

He switched off the lights. 
was just as well that they couldn’t go. If 


_he could’ be:on hand to get that campaign 


under way, Farley wouldn’t be able to make 
such a complete hash of it afterward. And 
the station—he discovered as he went up- 
stairs that he was whistling softly between 
his teeth. 

Through an open doorway he saw Edith. 


In a way, it | 


She was standing in front of the old ugly | 


marble-topped dresser that had been her 


mother’s; and, as Webscott stopped, puz- | 
zled by a sudden, flooding tenderness for | 


her, he saw that she was patting her hands 
together softly. 


Kaniksu National Forest, Washington 
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HIS orange and blue package ona 

dealer’s counter will remind you 
to buythisuseful littleservant, DUTCH 
Branp Friction Tape. Use it for auto- 
mobiles, bicycles and electrical work; 
for home, store orshop; for mending 
tools, furniture, garden hose or any- 
thing else that’s broken; for taping 
ball bats, golf clubs, tennis rackets. 


Big industries use Dutcu Branp Fric- 
tion Tape because they’ve proved it’s 
stronger, sticks tighter, insulates per- 
fectly and-is absolutely waterproof. 


Four sizes: 5¢, 10¢, 20¢, 35¢ 
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Dutcn Branp also stands for 
highest quality in a full line of 
chemical necessities for autos 
and bicycles, such as Gasket 
Shellac Compound, “7711” 
rubbercement, ‘2in1’’cutfiller. 


Van Cleef Bros. 


4 7732 Woodlawn Avy., Chicago 
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25% Bran 


But we hide it 
Pettijohn’s is made to make bran 
likable, for everybody needs it. It 
is rolled from special wheat 
—the most flavory wheat 
that grows. And each flake 
hides some bran flakes. 

Here we combine whole wheat gi" 
and bran—two foods you want § 
your people to enjoy. And we 
make of them a premier break- 
fast dainty. 


You will like this )% 
dish—so will every- 
body. Go get a 


package and learn 
what it means to 
the people at your 
table. 


Lettijobns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 
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ecataraction * 


Watch the Cataract tub— 


Keppler Cascade, 
Yellowstone 
National Park. 
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Waterdashedthroughtheclothes “* 


80 times a minute 


80 Waterfalls a Minute 
Cleanse Every Thread ! 


MAGINE a miniature cataract of bubbly, 

sudsy water surging through your dirty 
clothes. Not a haphazard sloshing of water, 
but a definite, downward, vigorous DASH. 
Then multiply that deluge by 80. 


Some washers swing 

back and forth That’s what happens every single minute within the 
confines of that smooth, solid-copper, garment-sparing 
tub. Not just a back-and-forth action, nor an up-and- 
down action, but both these actions combined. Double 
action! Cataraction! The correct washing principle, 


exclusive with 1900 Cataract. 


Since 1898, more than a million “1900” washers have 
been saving clothes, time, labor and backaches. We 
built and tested every type of washer to find the “one 
best.” The result is the Cataract, the only way to get 
cataraction (the original figure 8 movement). There 
is a dealer near you who will demonstrate the Cataract 
in your home and sell you one on exceptionally easy 
terms if you desire. It costs but 2c an hour to run. 


Other washers rock 
up and down 


The 1900 Cataract is the 
only washer that combines 
these actions. Double ac- 
tion—cataraction ! 


1900 WASHER COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Incorporated 1898 


Beatty Bros., Ltd., Fergus, Ontario, Distributor of the 
1900 Washer Co.’s Products in Canada 


DEALERS—s know it will take an exceptional offer to 

interest the kind of dealer we want. So we 
have made the terms of our new franchise policy attractive enough 
to appeal even to the man who thinks he now has the best proposi- 
tion in our industry. Giving us an opportunity to explain our new 
plans to you in detail involves no obligation and will prove very 
worth-while, if for the purpose of comparison only. 


SALESMEN—\< also have some unusually attractive 


openings for men with re-sale experience. 


Send for this book, 
whether you contem- 
plate buying a washer 
now or not. It contains 
much useful informa- 
tion on laundering. 


© 1000 Washer Co. 
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If the United States had accepted the 
automobile with no greater speed than the 
other nations of the world the rush of in- 
vestors in 1908 to 1912 would have seen 
their investments end disastrously. You 
may think this was British luck, but after 
seeing them on the job last summer I take 
off my hat to them and say that it exem- 
plifies the British business man’s great 
ability to analyze future world needs and 
prepare to supply them at a profit. 

As it was, the motor car and the war 
combined to make their investments a suc- 
cess only for a time, and even these forces 
were not sufficient to keep the plantation 
industry from feeling the pinch of its over- 
expansion. Although profits had been very 
large, it was practically impossible for me 
to ascertain from the individual plantation 
owners any uniformity of production costs, 
as this depended in a large measure on 
what amount their investments had been 
loaded through excessive overhead and 
capital-investment charges, thereby ren- 
dering comparisons of little value. 

Some Chinese claimed ability to produce 
at 11 cents a pound, and others stoutly 
maintained that 20 cents was not enough to 
permit a living profit. Be this as it may, 
the Stevenson Committee evidently thought 
that 1s. 3d. a pound was a fair figure, and 
one that would permit a profit and encour- 
age sufficient future planting to supply the 
world’s standing need, as it reeommended 
that export taxes be modified slightly after 
rubber reached that figure and remained 
there for a period of three months. For 
practical purposes 1s. may be considered as 
having a value of 24 cents, and a penny 2 
cents, making further release of rubber 
effective at 80 and 36 cents. However, 
present rates of exchange bring this down 
under 30 and 36 cents. 


The War Demand for Rubber 


I have talked with the presidents of most 
of the large tire-manufacturing companies, 
and they think it is logical to pay a price 
for rubber high enough to encourage future 
planting, which must be done on a large 
scale to avoid a shortage in the future. 
They also feel that it is better to have a fair 
and stable price at all times than to get 
rubber below cost for a while and then have 
it reach abnormally high prices during 
other periods. 

The beginning of the World War brought 
with it a distinct uncertainty of receiving 
supplies of crude rubber from overseas, as 
well as an increased demand for rubber 
products for war purposes. 

The result was that prices for crude rub- 
ber became firmer and every plantation 
took all possible measures to increase its 
production and thereby its profits. This in- 
cluded the bringing into production of all 
young trees at the earliest opportunity. 
The result was that during the war and 
afterward the output of plantation rubber 
continued to increase. 

While the war demand was in force there 
was no thought of a crisis arising from the 
greatly increased production of the indus- 
try. As is so well remembered, the end of 
the war was followed by an industrial boom, 
in which the rubber-manufacturing indus- 
try naturally shared. During the early 
part of 1919 there was available on the 
market some 55,000 tons of rubber, which 
had been held in the Far East from the 
1918 production, due to scarcity of ship- 
ping. The price of rubber weakened ac- 
cordingly, and by June, 1919, it sold as low 
as ls. 8d. This was the lowest price at 
which plantation rubber had ever been 
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Straits Settlements as soon as possible. 
They went further and outlined the scheme 
of restriction that they favored. 
The°scheme had for its basis a sliding 
scale of export taxes graduated according 
to the percentage of rubber exported in 
stated quarterly periods as compared with 
the amount produced in the year ended 
October 31, 1920, the period before volun- 
tary restriction was first attempted. Ex- 
portation during the first quarter was to be 


restricted to 60 per cent of production dur- | 


ing one-fourth of the standard basic year; 
and a minimum export duty, to be levied on 
that percentage, and exports in excess of 
allowances to be subject to heavier taxes 
proportionate to the percentage exported 
and applicable to the entire exports of the 
company, were features of the scheme. 
Alterations in the percentage of standard 
production were provided for on the basis 
of the price of standard-quality smoked 
sheet in the London market. An average 
price of 1s. 8d. a pound during a stated 
quarter would bring an additional release of 
5 per cent for the following quarter; and 
an average price of 1s. 6d. would result in 
a 10 per cent release. If the price should 
average less than ls. a pound during a 
three-month. period a reduction of the 
percentage by 5 per cent was provided for 
the following quarter. The purpose of the 
scheme was to assure a price in the neigh- 
borhood of 1s. 6d. in the London market for 
the relief of the rubber producers. 


Protection for American Consumers 


Such was the situation when I arrived at 
Singapore last October. Chinese. planta- 
tion ‘interests and some of the British 


plantation owners were opposed to this | 


measure and doubted the wisdom of a law 
that in effect restricted production, and 
many of them also doubted the need of such 
legislation with the world’s stocks growing 
smaller. I pointed out that planting had 
decreased in recent years and would con- 
tinue at a minimum as long as restrictive 
measures were in effect; that consumption 
was increasing rapidly; that the schedules 
for the automobile industry for 1923 were 
greater than any contemplated figures in 
previous years; that stocks were being re- 
duced, and that the natural law of supply 
and demand would solve the problem much 
better than artificial means. I also called 
attention to the fact that the large con- 
sumers of rubber in America would of 
necessity be compelled to protect them- 
selves by encouraging planting in other 


countries and extending it rapidly to make | 


up for the time already lost and to insure 
rubber for future needs; that such control as 
was proposed would not prove to the inter- 


est of either Great Britain or the United | 


States, and that a law calculated to shoot 
prices up with no brakes to stop them was 
likely to encourage speculation, with all the 
resulting damages that come to the pro- 


ducer and the consumer by reason of the | 


tax always exacted by gamblers in futures. 

On November 1, 1922, the colonial legis- 
lature enacted laws recommended by the 
special rubber committee which caused a 
graduated export tax to become effective 
immediately in British Malaysia, Ceylon 
and Straits Settlements. When I arrived 
in London the restrictive law was in force. 
Reports were that rubber was going up, 
and on December fourteenth, when I called 
upon the Right Honorable Stanley Bald- 
win, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Sir 
Lloyd-Graeme, President of the Board of 
Trade, it was called to their attention how 
the law was viewed in America and that if 
the restriction policy prevailed it would 
inevitably result in an intense government 
and business interest in the development of 
rubber in other tropical areas. The reported 
advance in the price of rubber seems to 
have been well founded, inasmuch as after 
the first hints of the restriction scheme be- 
came public the price of rubber increased 
from sixteen cents to more than thirty-five 
cents a pound in the New York market. 
An average increase of twenty cents a 

pound means that America will pay over 
$110, 000,000 more for her annual rubber 
supplies than under prices current before 
the restriction scheme was advocated. 
This is particularly evident when it is con- 
sidered that the United States uses about 
70 per cent of the crude rubber produced. 

The principal objections made to the re- 
striction scheme are, first, that it was 
adopted at a time when the rubber surplus 
was being reduced by growing consumption, 
and was therefore unnecessary; and, sec- 
ond;that the scheme is not flexible enough 
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10 Points of Superiority 


I. Indestructible cable—indestruc- 
tible lock. 


2. Can't be cut or smashed off. 


3. Keyhole cannot clog—has auto- 
matic closing device. 


4. Lasts a lifetime. 


5. Rust-proof—dust-proof—theft- 
proof. 


Can’t rattle. 
Fits all kinds of tire carriers. 
Lowers insurance premiums. 


Backed by Johnson reputation for 
quality. 


Nationally known, 


ana 


Approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Here is real spare tire protection. 
The Johnson Spare Tire Lock 
completely baffles even the most 
professional tire thieves. 


Let them pound, saw, pry, cut 
and do whatever they please. 
Your spare tires will stay there 
—safe. 


Built of heavy aircraft cable, 
armored with thick, hardened steel 
beads that revolve freely and turn 
from under every blow, the 
Johnson Spare Tire Lock is prac- 
tically impregnable. 


Costs little more than a good 
padlock with wires, chains, cables 
or steel strips—makeshifts that 
tire thieves laugh at. 


Dealers: 


that says NO'to 


the thief and 
means it/ 
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The 
hardened steel block with no pro- 


lock itself is a specially 


jections to hit at. Locks against 
the shoulder of any bead, pre- 
venting rattle. Opens only with 
the owner’s own key, and always 
opens easily, for the keyhole is 
protected from dust and rain. 


Saves car owners 5% on theft in- 
surance premiums in practically 
every locality. It is approved by 
the insurance companies. 


Made in all lengths of cable. Fits 
any car or tire. Get one at once. 
Safeguard your spare tires. To- 
morrow may be too late. If your 
dealer hasn’t them, write us direct, 
today. 


There is a real opportunity for you, by 


supplying the demand for this better tire lock. 
Order from your jobber’s salesman, or write at once. 


Address Department A. 
JOHNSON AUTOMOBILE LOCK CO., ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


Makers of the famous Johnson Transmission Lock 


Joh 


So 


SPARE TIRE LOCK 
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Longest Life 


By Owners’ Records 


The service records of the Gould Batteries 
entered in a recent National Endurance Con- 
test among Gould owners averaged 4 years 
and 1 month. Naturally, there are many 
Gould batteries that deliver Jonger service. 


Here is a letter, one of many frequent un- 


solicited testimonials that bears out this fact. 


Dr. William M. Patrick, 
People’s Bank Bldg., 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
Gould Storage Battery Co., Feb. 26, 1923 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 

I thought possibly you would be interested in 
knowing of a GOULD battery I bought in a 1916 
Anderson car seven years ago. I have owned this car 
all the time and know that this battery has not been 
charged but one time in this seven years. There has 
never been a repair on it and it seems to start my 
car as well today as it ever did. I think this is re- 
markable. I have used eight or ten other batteries in 
different makes of cars, but I have never seen one 
that could compare with this Gould. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) Dr. Wm. M. Patrick 


Write for booklet describing the 
famous Gould Endurance Contest. 


The Slogan ‘‘Longest Life By Owners’ Records’’ 
1s basedon the average long-life record established 
in the nationally advertised Gould Endurance 
contest by standard type Gould Batteries on 
various makes of cars. 


GOULD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
30 East 42nd St., New York Works: Depew, N. Y. 


Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


Gould Unipower Battery—a permanent power plant for 
your radio that recharges by simply hooking to an electric 
light socket. Write for information. 


Radio 
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to preclude the possibility of speculation 
sending the price of rubber to unreasonable 
heights. In support of the first argument, it 
is certain that surplus stocks of rubber were 
reduced somewhat during 1922 in spite of 
production being at a higher level than 
ever before. A study by the Rubber Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce of the 
effect of the scheme on world stocks of rub- 
ber shows that if the price of rubber aver- 
ages ls. 6d. a pound, giving additional 
10 per cent releases every three months— 
beginning with May first—during the next 
two years, the world’s stock of rubber in 
thesummer of 1924 will bereduced toa bare 
four months’ supply. This is based on the 
assumption that the Stevenson Commit- 
tee’s estimate of world stock at 310,000 tons 
on December 31, 1921, was correct and 
that consumption remains at practically the 
1922 level. The Rubber Division, however, 
is inclined to doubt the accuracy of the 
Stevenson Committee’s estimate, believing 
it to be considerably too high. The extreme 
danger of speculation in so narrow a mar- 
ket is apparent. 

An examination of rubber production- 
and-consumption figures since 1900 shows 
only a slow growth from 1900 to 1910. The 
expansion of the automotive industry dates 
from the latter year, and the consumption 
of rubber in the United States increased 
from 87,500 tons in 1910 to more than 275,- 
000 tons in 1922. In the rest of the world 
the increase was from 33,000 tons to about 
110,000 tons in the same period. If automo- 
tive development continues throughout the 
world at the same rate as from 1910 to 
1922, the world rubber requirements will 
be about 455,000 tons in 1926, 505,000 tons 
in 1928, and so on. The present production 
capacity of existing rubber sources under 
ordinarily favorable conditions is about 
425,000 tons annually. It therefore appears 
that, regardless of restriction, there'is likely 
to occur a real shortage of rubber within 
the next few years, and it is in this angle 
that the Department of Commerce is par- 
ticularly interested. 


Hampering Legislation 


The American rubber manufacturers, in 
December last, acting through their central 
organization—The Rubber Association of 
America, Incorporated—corresponded with 
the British Rubber Growers Association, 
seeking an opportunity to exchange view- 
points and advise them fully concerning the 
growth of rubber consumption in the United 
States. A conference was duly agreed upon 
and held in New York during: January, 
1923. Sir Stanley Bois, chairman, H. Eric 
Miller and P. J. Burgess constituted the 


/ committee representing the British inter- 


ests. I met with these gentlemen and recog- 
nized in them the type of Briton we love 


| andrespect. We love them for their culture 
| and polish, and respect them for their well- 


known ability to sense and take advantage 
of business opportunities. 
The British laws afford means for collec- 


| tive bargaining and for the control of com- 


modities, and through the keenness of the 
British rubber interests, not only was the 
law made effective in British territory but 
a large amount of the Dutch East Indies 
production for 1928 was bought, and will be 


| put on the market only under conditions 


similar to those prevailing in Ceylon and 
Malaysia. Unfortunately our laws render 
us helpless to protect ourselves by similar 
methods, but of course when we discuss 
such trade combinations with them they 


naturally refer ¢ 
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(Continued from Page 19) 
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sweating pitchers of ice water and elevators 
that shot you up and dropped you down; 
the magnificence of Fifth Avenue; the con- 
gestion of Forty-second Street, especially 
at the theater hour; the thousands of res- 
taurants; the eager faces of people who 
looked as if they had the best the world 
afforded; the rush, rush, rush of everyone 
and everything made an overwhelming im- 
pression. 

I felt that I had suddenly been projected 
into an entirely new world. Of coursel had; 
and the more my thoughts shifted back to 
Europe the sharper the comparison became. 
There everyone was worn out, exhausted and 
depressed; here was an astounding virility, 
not only of man but of Nature, which would 
surely make its impress upon the whole 
world. Nothing could possibly stop such 
tremendous momentum. It was not only 
bewildering, it was staggering; and for some 
reason it created a feeling of fear. I felt that 
I had been thrown into some mammoth 
machine, and that if I did not quickly get 
into the swing of it I should be completely 
annihilated. As a matter of fact, I did come 
within an ace of being annihilated; for as I 
was walking casually along a street a man 
came rushing towards me with a red flag 
and yelled at me to go back at once, that 
that street was going to be blown up in 
another second. 


A Hayseed on Broadway 


I wandered about the streets that first 
night like a most exemplary hayseed. In 
fact, that was exactly what I was, for 
hadn’t I just arrived from Europe, from 
Rome? No wonder reports of our effort 
had bewildered the foreign world! No 
wonder Germany had given up the struggle 
when she learned of what we could do and 
were doing! No wonder the sums of money 
raised by us staggered foreigners when—as 
many of them confessed—there were so 
many noughts following the figures that 
they didn’t know what the amounts were! 
No wonder they began to feel that the 
future destiny of the world rested with us! 
A few hours in New York made me feel 


that it could not be in more virile hands. | 
The brilliancy of Broadway lights made | 


Rome and Paris seem like deserted villages; 
and so far as a population of a few millions 
went, there evidently had been some mis- 


take in the census—there were evidently | 


many times the number given. And if 
these were my impressions, what under the 
sun would be those of a foreigner who had 
arrived there for the first time? I couldn’t 
help wondering what the little French bride 
was thinking of us at that moment, and 
decided to look her up the next day. 

The friendliness—more than that, the 


familiarity—of everyone I came in contact | 


with was a contrasting note. Equality was 
rampant. There seemed no time for cour- 
tesy; good fellowship had taken the place 
of such worn-out methods. 

“Hurry up, old fellow, if you want to 
get off this car.”’ 

“Step lively!” 

‘Hey there, you can’t cross this street 
before that red light changes to green! 
Now—run! Beat it for the other side!” 

And in the shops there seemed no time 
for a useless good morning. It was just a 
rather peremptory: ‘‘What do you want? 
You'll find that on the twenty-fifth floor. 
The elevator is down that aisle to the 
right.’’ Even in the restaurants there was 
that prevalent note of equality, with no 
distinction between the one being served 
and the one serving, unless you admitted 
that the latter had the advantage. 

When I stopped before a wide plate- 
glass window and gazed spellbound at a 
man frying griddle cakes on an electrically 
heated steel slab, the long dormant call of 
my native heath reached a crisis. No real 
American can resist the attraction of grid- 
dle cakes; it is absolutely irresistible. I 
pushed my way almost timidly through 
quickly revolving doors and found myself 
at once taken charge of by a fair-haired 
creature in spotless white uniform—she 
gave the appearance of just having had a 
Russian bath, a facial massage, a Marcel 
wave and a brisk walk in invigorating air— 
who convinced me that I had at last found 
the most dazzling type of perfected woman- 
hood. All the Helens of Troy, the Cleo- 
patras and that fabulous race of Amazons 
had combined through the centuries to 
produce this amazing creature. 
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hermalware Jar 


KEEPS FOOD OR LIQUIDS HOT OR COLD ’ 


Large 
Opening 
=~ 


Sanitary 
Glass 
Stopper 


Size 


Take Your Hot 


Dinner with You 
Or Drinkables For All Day 


You can pack 8 pounds of food in this 
big, gallon Aladdin Thermalware Jar. 
Carry hot fried chicken, meat, beans, 
spaghetti or ice cream—large open- 
ing makes it easy to fill or empty. 


Then for the open road! And a joyous lunch- 
eon in a cool, secluded spot, far from crowded 
hotels and high café charges. 


Holds 16 Cups of Liquid 


No stingy little pint bottle, but a full gallon 
of steaming hot coffee, iced tea, lemonade, 
milk or fresh cold water—enough for all, all 
day! 16 big cups. 

Unusually sturdy. Stands bumps. Vitrified, white 
glazed porcelain-like inner container, joined to steel 
jacket by patented leak-proof Thermalware seal. Sani- 
tary—easy.to clean. No cracks or crevices. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, order direct from us. 


fe) 
Now $5 P homraice, 


' furnished in Brewster 


Green Enamel. Also in 
Polished Aluminum with 
silvered glass container, 
One Gallon $10.00; Two 
Quart $7.50. 


Season just 
Dealers! Season. just 
ery motorist, sportsman, 
housekeeper, farmer, ea- 
ger for this big Aladdin 
Thermalware Jar at the 
new $5 price. Write us or 
your jobber today. 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


615 West Lake St. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Motor Trips 
and Outings 


Fishing 
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rm 


Mail Coupon for Free 
Descriptive Booklet 


: Aladdin Industries, Inc. 
615 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send free booklet about Aladdin 
Thermalware Jars. 
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DAGUNGNG AUTH 


ome FLORS 


With all their refinement Florsheim Shoes 
are sturdy—enduring. Style is a part of 
them—not merely a surface finish. 


The Florsheim Shoe—Most Styles $10 
BOOKLET ‘“‘STYLES OF THE TIMES’? ON REQUEST 


Look for Name in Shoe 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers « CHICAGO 


ox 
The Pathfinder 


Whereveryou driveyou see Simon- 
ized cars; invariably glowing with 
the shimmering beauty that means 
distinction. 


Before you start touring Simoniz 
your car! 

You'll marvel at the ease and quick- 
ness with which a soft cloth removes 


pS 


Style M-r12 


Through deep snows and 
torrential rains; over 
roads of miring gumbo 
and treacherous sands; 
on and on through more 
than 32,000 miles of the 
hardest travel, this car 
has reached the asphalted 
boulevardsofthenation’s 
capital with its original 
beauty undimmed, 


, Tt was 
js Simonized 


ty 


© SIMONI TEST CAR . 4 


# ToR OF! started! 
v4 


ON THE ROADS siMONIZ we, bie 
} OFT si 


KEPT THISCAR 
4 


‘OVER ONE YEAR 


the travel marks of the dusty byways 
fromtheSimonized surfaceand makes 
it ready for the critical boulevard. 


Simoniz is standard protection for 
allfine finishes. Itrestores the lustre of 
used cars. It is sold by good garages 
and accessory stores everywhere. In- 
sist on SIMONIZ—it contains no acid. 


The Simoniz Company, 2120 Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 
70th Street and West End Ave., New York City 


Nenct wasn ALG 


‘7 
* 


Simon’s Brake Juice makes glazy brakes hold. 
Our car Motor-life prevents carbon and makes engine run smoothly. 
you! — Simon’s Top Dressing—best for all tops. 
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“You better hang your coat and hat over 
there—unless you want it pinched.” 
This was her greeting, spoken with the 


| indifference of habit and with an imper- 


sonal note that was discouraging. She 


| was the sort of person one longed to have 


take a personal interest in one; but, of 
course, she was too much occupied for that. 
By the time my hat and coat were safely 
located and I was back at the marble- 
topped table, she was ready to give me two 
seconds of complete attention—while I 
gave my order. 

“T should like to have some of those 
cakes the man is cooking in the window.” 

“Wheat, buckwheat, rice or bran?” 

“It really doesn’t matter. All of them 
look delicious.” 

“Coffee?”’ 

“Yes, please.”’ 

I heard an order called out in a clear, not 
exactly flutelike voice; then, in a moment 


| it seemed, she was back again with three of 


the delicious prizes and the smallest jug of 
maple sirup I had ever seen, and an infini- 
tesimal slab of butter. I looked at these 
small portions in dismay. Somehow they 
didn’t suggest American generosity, and 
they were very far from satisfying an 
appetite that had been developing through 
six years. 

“But can’t 
sirup?” 

The goddess frowned down at me with 
Olympian contempt. 

“That’s all’s comin’ to you.” 

Of course, I ought to have been crushed 
and put in my place—I should have been a 
week later, but at that moment I was fresh 
from Europe and had the courage of igno- 
rance, and long-pent-up longings made me 
brave. 

““Can’t I possibly havemore? I’m willing 
to pay for it.” 

Again the Olympian condescension, 
mixed now with a slight curve of the lips 
that suggested, under more suitable, cir- 
cumstances, a delightful smile. 

“Gee, your pa must be one of them muni- 
tion makers!” 

Suddenly she glanced at the clock and 
disappeared; and a few moments later I 
caught a last flashing vision of her as she 
went off duty, dashing out of the restau- 
rant in a fur coat that reached up to her 
gleaming hair, which was almost hidden 
beneath the most alluring hat I’ve ever 
seen—to jump, I’m sure, into her own 
waiting limousine. 

So this was America! Yes, there was no 
doubt about it, we were the coming peo- 
ple—no, we already were—of the world. No 
wonder the French bride had exclaimed 
“Quel peuple!”’ All of which may strike an 
American living steadily at home as only 
commonplace; but to one who had been 
away from it all so long, to one accustomed 
to being waited on by rather dowdy old 
men, and women who had never even 
dreamed of having their hair marceled; to 
eating in grubby cafés that had only the 
smoke of centuries for decoration, it was 
nothing short of stupendous. 


I have more butter and 


The Power of Public Opinion 


Dining about with friends also offered new 
impressions. Conversation was vital and in- 
teresting. War effort had created new inter- 
ests; everyone seemed to have gone through 
experiences that were new and thrilling, even 
though these experiences had not carried 
them across the ocean; as a matter of fact, 


| the recountal of what had gone on at home 


was more interesting to me than anything 
else, and in many ways it was all new to me. 
I never realized until I reached home how 
much I had missed in not reading American 
newspapers—we never received them at the 
embassy until they were several weeks old, 
and it was almost impossible to read at that 
time news that was of the fortnight past. 
Another thing that struck me forcibly, a 
thing that I do not believe exists in Europe, 
surely not on the Continent, was the far- 
reaching effect of public opinion. I was 
told many stories of war measures that were 
put through without even the passage of 
laws; mere public sentiment made them an 
obligation that people were ashamed not to 
observe. I can’t imagine a European gov- 
ernment saying it would be advisable for 
people not to use their motors on Sunday, 
as the supply of gasoline was running low; 
it would have issued orders to be enforced 
by strict penalties; but with us it ap- 
peared to be only an appeal to our sense of 
what was right and decent, and we evi- 
dently responded without a question. The 
saving of white flour appeared to have 
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N hot summer mornings, do you find your 

ice compartment empty and your foods 
unfit for use? Or can you produce from your 
refrigerator in hottest weather a tempting 
midsummer breakfast—crisp, fresh berries, 
chill pats of butter, tinkling glasses of ice 
water and frosty pitchers of milk and cream? 


Nearly any refrigerator will keep food fairly 
well in moderate weather. But the Alaska 
Refrigerator, with its ice-conserving insula- 
tion of cubed cork, meets the gruelling test of 
the most torrid weather. 


Cubed cork, widely accepted as the most 
efficient refrigerator insulating material ob- 
tainable, is the bulwark of the Alaska’s seven 
insulating walls that bar heat so effectively. 
This powerful insulation cuts down ice bills 


Many Alaskas are built 
to hold 100, 75 or 50 1b. 
cakes of artificial ice with- 
out waste in cutting. 
Think of this saving on 
your ice bills. cleaning. 


This patented, cold-con- 
serving draintrap prevents 
the entrance of heat by 
means of a water seal. 
It is easily removable for 


KEGON 


In Hot Weather, Does Your Ice Last Overnight? 


materially. Further protection is given foods 
by the perfected Alaska circulation of chill 
air, from which excess moisture is removed. 
In this dry, cold atmosphere, foods keep in 
the best possible condition. 


Alaska Refrigerators have other important 
features, the development of forty-five years of 
refrigerator building: sanitary, seamless por- 
celain or white enamel linings; tight-fitting 
doors; durable shelves and ice rack; patented, 
cold-conserving drain trap. They are unusually 
well built, with enduring finish; yet cost no 
more than ordinary refrigerators. Dealers can 
show you styles to meet any requirement. 
Don’t accept a substitute; look for the Alaska 
name. Write for pamphlet “What to Look for 
in a Refrigerator” and dealer’s name. 


K 


Cubed cork, the remark- 
able air-filled insulating 
material, bars heat from 
while enamel linings the Alaska. Note the 


Rounded corners, full- 
width openings, and 
seamless porcelain or 


make the Alaska easy to 
clean. 


seven insulating walls. 


ASKA REFRIGERATOR CO. 
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Men with retail grocery experience apply at once 


Chicago REID, MURDOCH & CO, NewYork 
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Your Orchestra 


brings dance music, concerts, recitals direct 
to your summer home, when you turn the 
dials of your Amrad Radio Receiver. 


Whether city house, or summer cottage, 
now you can completely enjoy music, news, 
sports, church services, via AMRAD. 


Ask Your Dealer 
for demonstration,in your own home, of Amrad-35, 


With our unit system, Amrad 35 can be ac- h f : , Fi 
euired with) an’ initisl nears or how you can easily acquire this Radio marvel 
$17.50 by a very small initial investment. 


AAMRAD 


“ THE VOICE OF THE AIR” 


AMERICAN [RADIO AND RESEARCH (ORPORATION 
MEDFORD HILLSIDE, MASS. 


Please send, free of charge, your edition 3 of the new Radio Booklet “The Voice of the Air.” 


“AMRAD—35” 


Powerful Radio Receiver; range 1500 miles 
and more. For home, summer cottage, yacht 


and camp—wherever a LOUD 
SPEAKER is desired 


$125 


Boston 


New York 


Name 
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(Continued from Page 178) 
Before leaving New York I looked up 
the war bride. I had to know what she was 


_ thinking of this New World her soldier hus- 
| band had brought her into. Her eyes looked 
| suspiciously red, and there was an expres- 


sion in them that suggested she didn’t 
know exactly where she was. 

“Tt is terrible, terrible, monsieur! I am 
so frightened all the time. I went out on 
the street alone this morning. How is it 
that everyone is not killed? Everything 
goes so fast. I was pushed this way and 
that. And such crowds of people! Some- 
how they make me feel shabby. They look 
so soigné, so carefully dressed, so rich—all 
of them. And the shop windows! The spoils 
of the world seem to be gathered there and 
shown to the crowds. I always thought the 
Rue de la Paix was the most wonderful 
place in the world. It is nothing to your 
Fifth Avenue, and there seems to be no end 
to it. Does it run straight across America?”’ 

““And the hotel? Are you comfortable 
there?” 

“Comfortable! Oh, la, la! I am fright- 
ened there too. It seems to be completely 
charged with electricity. I turn on the 
water in the bathroom and I get an electric 
shock; I touch the door knob and it 
crackles; I try to brush my hair and it pops 
like fireworks. And it is quite impossible to 
cool the room. I open every window, and 
yet the walls remain so hot that fresh air 
makes no difference. The food—oh, I shall 
never get used to that! Today at luncheon 
they brought me a large round plate with 
little divisions all along the sides. There 
was a large piece of beefsteak in the center, 
and arranged all round it in separate little 
compartments were all the vegetables I had 
ever seen. It was enough for many people— 
and all served at once. Don’t you ever 
have courses in America?” 

“And the people?” 

“T don’t know. They are not still long 
enough for me to know if I like them or not. 
They seem to have two or three things to 
do at the same time. In France people 
stroll; here they run. Why, do you know, 
monsieur, I have yet to see a man stop and 
look at me! In France they did that every 
time I went out. 

‘We leave tonight. Three days and three 
nights on a train! That ought to take us to 
the other side of the world, don’t you think? 
I have never been on a train over eight 
hours. But three days and three nights—to 
go to Texas! What will that be like? New 
York, too, you think?” 


Days in Washington 


When I made the trip to Washington I 
could not help thinking of her again. The 
immensity of the station—planned on ex- 
act dimensions taken from the church of 
Santa Maria degli Angeli in Rome—where 
one went down and down into the bowels of 
the earth and finally reached a sleeping car 
where forty-seven other people were un- 
dressing and going to bed in an intimacy 
that made European sleeping cars seem the 
last word in privacy; the familiar efficiency 
of negro porters; the nerve-destroying jar 
that announced the departure of the train; 
the rush under a wide river; the dash 
through endless towns; the deafening roar 
of whistles that sounded like the noise of a 
supergreat Bertha; the jumps across deep 
chasms; the terrific shriek of air brakes 
and stops that threw one out of bed; and 
finally the mad rush to dress and get out of 


| the car before it was shunted off into the 
| mazes of distant yards! 


Washington at first offered a_ short 
respite. At least there were trees there; 
and there was something in the air, besides 
the balmy breezes of warmer climate, that 
suggested breathing more slowly. The 
great whirling machine of New York was 
left behind. 

When I once more found myself in the 
Department of State and thought of that 
time, long, long ago, when the dismal build- 
ing had made such a lasting impression on 
me, I could hardly realize that ten years 
had raced by; years so filled with tremen- 
dous changes, in me as well as in the world. 
Everything was peaceful then; the world 
was a safe place to live in; people traveled 
everywhere without even thinking of a 
passport; and now every imaginable com- 
plication existed. Embassies and legations 
had changed from quiet, pleasant places 
into institutions that in many ways resem- 
bled department stores. The upheaval, the 
tremendous transformation, had been com- 
plete. From pink-tea parties, perfunctory 
foreign-office visits, court functions and 
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He continued scratching his head, and it 
was easy to see that his suspicions were 
increasing. Whether he thought I was 


lying or just trying to put something over | 


on him, I never knew. However, he was 
ready to be informed. 

“What sort of a job is that?” 

I attempted a short explanation—the 
most difficult I have ever tried—which 
plainly bored him. In the middle of it he 
yawned and stood up. 

“Much money in it?” 

“Three thousand dollars.” 

This brought a gleam of real admiration. 

“A month?” 

ear.” 

‘Gosh, if I couldn’t make more than that 
I’d think something was the matter with 
me!” he replied. 

Just such incidents as these kept me 
continually thinking of the ambition that 
every American I talked to had apparently 
given himself over to—the making of as 
much money as he could. The burning 
question seemed to be, how much does that 
sort of a job pay? The work itself, its 
interests, its opportunities for seeing the 
world and all sorts of people, the chances it 
afforded to study world conditions and the 
policies arising from them, and the stimulat- 
ing idea of serving one’s own country meant 
nothing to the majority. 


Rome’s Chilly Atmosphere 


I do not mean to decry the man who 
makes up his mind that he is going to make 
his special talent and energy pay him the 
utmost; but at times I did feel that I’d 
like to argue the question from another 
point of view and stress the point that a 
congenial profession that paid a living 
was a more satisfactory way of spending 
one’s life than one that produced a fortune 
but left an utterly exhausted man to enjoy 
it. However, such arguments are usually 
futile; it is all so entirely a matter of 
personal inclination; 
that one of the most striking impressions 
I received from my own people during 
those few months I spent among them was 
the fact that hardly any of the men I 
talked to had either the time or the inclina- 


tion to take even a glance at anything that | 


did not pertain directly to their money- 
making professions. Even England, which 


is called a nation of shopkeepers, gives its | 
young men an education that at least opens | 


their minds to some appreciation of cul- 


tural interests; and the Continental man | 


is constantly reading and enjoying subjects 
that the average American would dub 
tommyrot; but at home it was my experi- 
ence that if I didn’t discuss business, local 
politics and purely national problems, I 
would soon be considered a bore and left 
entirely out of the conversation. 

I had hardly got home—at least it seemed 
that way to me—when I received orders to 
go immediately back to Rome. This is 
another phase of diplomatic life—you think 
you have burned your bridges in a certain 
place and without any warning you are 
sent back to build them up again. I had 
regretted leaving Rome; and in a way I 
regretted having to return there, a regret 
that became almost poignant when I was 
back there again; for, from being the 
most popular embassy, we suddenly sank— 
after the Peace Conference had got into 
full swing—to a situation that resembled, 
though in a much more exaggerated degree, 
the days of our neutrality. Italy was not 
getting what she had thought were her 
just dues—what country was, for that 
matter?—and the burden of her disap- 
pointment was laid at our door. None of 
us was any longer persona grata; we were 
considered unfriendly and unsympathetic 
to herambitions; our President was thought 
to be the granite wall that separated her 
from her national aims. 

When the second order to go to Chile 
came I welcomed it with real relief; that 
long yellow line on the west coast of South 
America had held considerable interest for 
me for a whole year; I was really quite 
enthusiastic over getting down there and 
finding out what it was like. 

At the station my friends said my fare- 
wells were like Mme. Patti’s, so they were 
not going to feel that this was a final sepa- 
ration; but just to be sure that some day 
I would go back there, I gave Francesco 
a penny to throw into the Trevi fountain, 
which he forgot to do, I’m sure, for I have 
never been there since. 

Editor’s Note—This is the eighth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Richardson. The ninth will appear 
in an early issue. 
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Absorbers 


Complete the ne Equipment 


O possible leaf spring equipment can give 

a car the maximum of protection and 
comfort, unless provision is made to prevent 
violent and continued spring action. That is 
the function of Hassler Shock Absorbers. They 
are double acting—they work’when the spring 
compresses and when it rebounds. They bring 
the body back to level in the shortest possible 
time. Over a million owners know their effec- 


tiveness. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC., INDIANAPOLIs, U.S.A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ont. 


Beauty and Health 


Beauty demands, first of all, 
health. And health means a 
good appetite, perfect digestion, 
normal weight and abundant 
physical vitality. 

It is for these very things that 
Yeast Foam Tablets are recom- 
mended and for which thou- 
sands of men, women and chil- 
dren have eaten them. 


People prefer to get the great 
tonic benefits of yeast in the 
form of Yeast Foam Tablets be- 
cause these tablets are easy and 
agreeable to eat, and because 
they do not form gas. 


They are made of whole, se- 
lected yeast, and are an abso- 


lutely pure, wholesome, tonic 
food. Sold by druggists and 
made by the makers of the fa- 
mous baking yeasts, Yeast Foam 
and Magic Yeast. 


Yeast Foam 
Tablets 


A Tonic Food 


SEND FOR LARGE FREE SAMPLE 


Name 


Address 


Mail coupon to SE P 5-26 
Northwestern Yeast Company 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
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Have you trie 
GINGER ALE -—s_—_ x 


made from 
Hires 


HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT ? 


This discovery enables you to make a delicious 
Ginger Ale at home just as easily and economically 
as you make Rootbeer from Hires Household 
Extract. 

One package makes 80 glasses. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send 25c and we will send 
postpaid package direct, or send $2.80 for carton 
of one dozen. Canada and foreign price, 35c and 
$4.00, respectively. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
208 South 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles E. Hires Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS 
ROOTBEER 
GINGER ALE 
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Gor mak ing at home 


Look for 
ThisTag at 
TheEnd of 
The Roll 


opper Screen Cloth 
for your new home 


‘There are some places about a house where materials of 
a low first cost may be used with economy in the long run. 
But screen cloth for windows, porches and doors is not 
one of them. Don’t take chances with your protection 
against insects. 

Jersey Copper Screen Cloth will give you the maximum of 
service at a minimum of cost. It is made of copper 99.8% 
pure. It cannot rust as do iron and steel, nor will it dis- 
integrate as uneven copper alloys so often do. A special 
Roebling process gives it tensile strength and stiffness 
comparable with that of steel. 

If you cannot obtain Jersey Copper Screen Cloth write us. We 
will send you a booklet ““A Matter of Health and Comfort” 
regarding screen cloth which you will find worth reading. 


THE NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
626 South Broad Street 


Look for the red and black tag 
when you buy custom made 
screens or screen cloth from the 
roll. Use Jersey Copper Screen 
Cloth (16 mesh, dark finish) for 
your door, window and porch 


screens. 


Trenton New Jersey 


Copper Screen Cloth 


Meade of Copper 99.8% Pure 
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five-million-dollar loan for Uncle Sam. He 
established his headquarters in New York, 
where he was one of the founders of the 
Tammany Society. In 1815 he established 
the States Bank, which failed in 1819. He 
became largely interested in life and fire in- 
surance companies and also operated in the 
stock market, of which he became the undis- 
puted leader. His financial methods were 
condemned when some of his enterprises 
failed. His market operations were also 
attacked when he was no longer making 
money, and he was even indicted. On his 
first trial the jury convicted him. He ap- 
pealed, and the. second jury disagreed. Fi- 
nally the indictment was quashed. He had 
made a great fortune in the stock market and 
with all his unusual abilities he was not able 
to keep it. He went to New Orleans in 1835, 
studied law, was admitted to the bar, made 
an enormous fortune, and lost it during the 
Civil War. In 1867 Louisiana elected him 
United States senator, but he was not al- 
lowed to take his seat. He was adjudged a 
bankrupt in 1869. He died in Philadelphia 
in 1871. Hewas the first of the Wall Street 
kings, and he did not die with his crown on. 


Think of the span of life of this sailor, ship- - 


owner, trader, merchant, banker, politician, 


' stock speculator, promoter, lawyer, United 


Statessenator; successful in Maine, in New 
York, in Louisiana, in Pennsylvania, at va- 
rious times a millionaire, and finally dying 
a nonagenarian bankrupt. 

As a financier he was of the first rank. 
As a lawyer, it is on record that as a mem- 
ber of the Court of Errors one of his de- 
cisions was sustained against the opinion 
of Chancellor Kent; a remarkable man 
indeed. Well, he could not beat the game! 


Jacob Little’s Spectacular Career 


Since Barker’s day there have been 
mighty men whose market opinions were 
valued more highly than the opinions of 
preachers or teachers or statesmen. Their 
lightest word thrilled gold-stricken men. 
They counted devoted followers by the 
hundreds or even by the thousands; and 
yet one looks in vain in the biographical 
dictionaries for their names. Who today 
remembers Jacob Little? Yet what a life 
was his! He made and lost nine fortunes. 
Nine! He was Jacob Barker’s successor in 
the stock-market leadership. He received 
his early training in Barker’s office, but did 
not begin trading on his own account till 
1835. Two years later, following a period 
of incredible inflation due to divers causes, 
came the famous panic of ’87. It was a 
terrible time. In New York City alone the 
failures amounted to one hundred million 
dollars. A billion today would not be so 
bad. Out of eight hundred and fifty 
banks in the country, three hundred and 
fifty closed their doors permanently. There 
was more than merely acute deflation or 
profound depression. There was a state of 
mind that was responsible for amazing 
things; for example, the insane contest of 
merchants against banks. The banks 
would not discount their depositors’ paper, 
so the depositors withdrew their deposits. 
The banks shut their doors, and so did the 
depositors. 

It was then that Jacob Little began his 
bear operations that made his name a 
household word throughout the land. The 
panic was so severe and so extensive, and it 
was followed by so long a period of depres- 
sion, that Jacob Little’s bearishness became 
chronic. It crowned him in panic times, 
but it dethroned him in booms. One of his 
enemies referred to him as a distributor of 
distrust, a prophet of failure; but that sort 
of distribution paid during the decade fol- 
lowing the panic. By 1846 he was worth 
two million dollars. A scholarly banker 
told me this would be equivalent to about 
thirty million dollars today. But he was 
more than an enormously rich man: He 
was the great Jacob Little, the king of the 
stock market. He was one of the fortunate 
few whose success was an inspiration to 
those who wished to take the short cut to 
great wealth. 

In 1846 he joined some Boston operators 
in an attempt to secure the control of the 
Norwich and Worcester Railroad. They 
bought large quantities of the stock and 
each man put up a twenty-five thousand- 
dollar bond, to be forfeited if any of them 
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he Art of Making Hosiery 


wear as well as it looks 


OTS of women would feel happier 
about elegance in hosiery if they 

could only be sure of its durability. 
Two dollars’ worth of looks with only a 
dollar’s worth of wear goes against the 
average woman’s conscience. 
After such experiences, many of these 
women have tried Allen A 
Hosiery. 


The recommendation that Allen A Ho- 
siery has everywhere is for style that wears. 
This is a good reputation to have, and it 
took years to get. 

The beauty of Allen A Hosiery satisfies 
the eye, and the sense of thrift is satisfied 
in the long lasting quality. 

These are modest claims, as many a wo- 
man will tell you. 


The Allen A Company 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Makers of Allen A Underwear for Men and Boys 


Your wonder at the beauty of their sheer 
fabric grows as time goes on. In all the 


colors of the season’s mode. 
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NAME AND PORTRAIT 


is the best known shoe Trade Mark in 
the world. It stands for the highest 
standard of quality, style and work- 
manship at the lowest possible cost. 


W.L.DOUGLASshoes 
are actually demanded 
year after year by more 
people than any other 
shoe in the world 


BECAUSE W.L.Doug- 
las for forty-six years 
has been making sur- 
passingly good shoes. 
The smart styles are 
the leaders everywhere. 
When you need shoes 
and are looking for the 
best shoes for your 
money examine W. L. 
Douglas $7.00 and 
$8.00 shoes. They are 
exceptionally good 
value for the price. 


WEAR W. L. DOUGLAS 
SHOES AND SAVE MONEY. 


$5.5657°8.&59, SHOES ‘women 
NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 


shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas 
shoes. If not convenient to call at one of our 
116 stores in the large cities, ask your shoe 
dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. Protection 
against unreasonable profits is guaranteed by 
the name and price stamped on the sole 
of every pair before 
the shoes leave the 
factory. Refuse sub- 
stitutes. The prices 
are the same every- 
where. 


IF NOT FOR SALE IN 


YOUR VICINITY WRITE 
FOR CATALOG, 


N W. DOUGLAS President i 


PEGGING SHOES W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
S Sa YEARS COAG 155 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 


TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your 
town handles W. L. Douglas shoes, write 
today for exclusive rights to handle this 
quick-selling, quick turn-over line. 


Knickerbocker 
SHOWER BATH BRUSH 
“A Shower in Any Tub” 


ny soft tubes of pliant rubber—in- 
sad of bristles—form the Knicker- 
baeker brush. And through each tube, 
when you wish, flows a constant gentle 
spray of clean water. ° 
é Knickerbockermassages while cleans- : 
© ing, inducing a radiant glow—themost 
delightfully refreshing and invigorat- 
ing bath you have ever enjoyed. : 
Special attachment for shampooing— __ 
perfect cleansing and scalp massage, 
and thorough rinse —a feature that © 
makes Knickerbocker tremendously. 
popular with women. bs 
KNICKERBOCKER MEG. co. e 
2337. Van Buren St., Chicago 
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erbocker No. 303, 
complete set $3.50. 
Other styles oh 50 
to $5.00. Sold‘ by 
drug and depart- 
ment stores, 
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(Continued from Page 182) 
Jacob stalked grimly on to the office of 
the pec member of the bull clique. 
e come to see about delivering some 


| erie shaves I sold you fellows real cheap,” 


he announced. There wasn’t anything dis- 
agreeable about him now. Even his voice 
sounded deferential. 

“Weare glad to see you, Mr. Little,” the 
smiling bull leader assured him. “Yes, we 

bought quite a little from you. We think 
it is about 

“No need to guess how much,” inter- 
rupted Little. “I know exactly. I’ve 
brought it.” 

“What?” 

“‘T say, here is your stock. Every share 
ofat 

And Jacob Little produced a bundle of 
stock certificates. He had that very morn- 
ing got them from the Erie office in ex- 
change for a lot of convertible bonds he had 
bought in London. The bull clique did not 
know about the convertible clause of those 
bonds, but Jacob did. 

He was the greatest plunger that ever 
operated in Wall Street up to the time of 
the Civil War. I have heard old-timers as- 
sert that no individual before or since 
swung a bigger line than Jacob Little, and 
it was their opinion that not even the win- 
nings of James R. Keene, including the 
nine-million-dollar profits of his 1879 cam- 
paign, could compare with the aggregate 
winnings of Jacob Little. And if one con- 
siders the relative value of the dollar then 
and now it is safe to predict that Little’s 
record of stock-market profits will never 
be equaled. I make this statement with all 
due deliberation. 

He was a born speculator—one of the 
greatest that ever lived. He had an amaz- 
ingly quick mind, resourceful, bold, in- 
genious. He improved the technic of the 
game incredibly. There was scarcely a rule 
or regulation of the Stock Exchange that 
he did not take advantage of, for he de- 
vised methods for profiting by conditions 
created by the rules. It would take too 
long to trace in detail the effect of his op- 
erations on the technic of trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Paid in Full 


He had the amazing arithmetical mem- 
ory that all the great stock operators seem 
to possess, which is not unlike the card 
memory of professional players. At the 
close of the market he could remember with- 
out difficulty the exact amount and price 
of every one of his hundred or more trans- 
actions, every detail of all his sales and 
purchases. He did not have to keep books. 
Incidentally, neither Commodore Vander- 
bilt nor Daniel Drew ever kept books. Both 
used to declare that they did not believe 
in them. 

It was all one to Jacob Little whether he 
won or lost. He loved the game as a game. 
His pleasure he found in playing it. “I 
don’t care what happens, so long as I am in 
it,” he declared more than once, and yet 
he was not a blind gambler—no great 
speculator ever is—but a genuine trader. 
That he made eight great fortunes and 
lost nine in his forty years of trading was 
the fault of circumstances. His first sen- 
sational success really destroyed his per- 
spective. He began in 1835, and for the 
next ten years the big money was on the 
bear side. The habit, unconsciously formed, 
of associating personal prosperity with na- 
tional adversity was bad for him, because 
it gave him a pessimistic outlook, and to 
the speculator a permanent bias is fatal. His 
study of conditions must be impartial if it 
is to be accurate, just as it must be accurate 
if it is to be profitable. 

For twenty-five years Jacob Little was 
the foremost stock operator in the United 
States. He had one desire, one ambition: 
To control the stock market. They all have 
it—that ambition to be king. Possibly these 
men feel that as absolute monarchs they 
can accumulate a stake big enough to with- 
stand what one might call normal disasters— 
which is a speculative fallacy that many ex- 
perienced traders do not consider a fallacy. 
Or else the monarchical dream is at bottom 
merely a dream of revenge for past reverses. 
After all, it is a logical enough impulse, that 
all dollar dynasts should wish to make per- 
manent their rule. But if every one of the 
Napoleons of Wall Street, from Jacob Bar- 
ker’s day, over a hundred years ago, has had 
his Waterloo after his Austerlitz, the knowl- 
edge of it has not kept Barker’s successors 
from dreaming Napoleonically, in terms of 
an enduring empire. With Jacob Little this 
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ambition made him take greater chances 
than he should have taken. He had to 
arrive quickly if he was to arrive at all. It 
made him the greatest of all Wall Street 
plungers, but it also broke him nine times. 
Eight times he came back and resumed his 
rule. After the ninth dethronement he did 
what all men eventually do: he died. 

He had a habit, when he failed, of insist- 
ing on giving notes to his creditors. These, 
when he came back, he used to take up. He 
avoided intimate intercourse with those to 
whom he owed money. When he had re- 
paid them the old relations were resumed. 
Once, when he had won back his fortune, 
he went to a big brokers’ office and told 
them he wished to take up the notes they 
held. The brokers told him pleasantly that 
they had long since written off those debts, 
that they hadn’t wanted his notes, that he 
could have them duly canceled, and that 
they were glad he had come back and 
wished him the best of luck. 

“No, sir-ree!”’ yelled Jacob Little, mad 
as blazes. ‘‘ You’ve got to take the money!”’ 
And he made them accept the full amount 
with interest. 


The Great Man’s Fall 


He was a tall slight man, with a stoop, 
quick in his movements. When I first went 
down to Wall Street one of the old brokers 
told me that Little had the pensive eyes of 
a philosopher, the drooping nose of a 
money-maker and the elastic lips of an 
actor. His mobility of expression was so 
extreme that the very shape of his features 
actually changed with his emotions. My 
old friend said that as a young man he used 
to watch Jacob Little go into the crowded 
board room. His lips had a habit of pro- 
truding, as though he would literally test 
the market by the sense of taste. Or it 
might be he puckered up his lips as though 
he were about to approach his sweetheart. 
The brokers used to say Jacob was kissing 
his profits. He would stand on the edge of 
a crowd, balancing on tiptoe, swaying back 
and forth. He would nod a dozen times, 
slow comprehensive nods, and turn his 
head from one side to the other as though 
protecting his flanks from attack. Then, 
suddenly, he would dart into the seething 
crowd and offer thousands of shares for 
sale—a bird of prey swooping down on a 
victim. 

Well, it was Anthony W. Morse, the 
young bull, who broke Jacob Little, the old 
bear. In reality the bear broke himself by 
always being a bear instead of always being 
a trader. Just as Morse later broke him- 
self by being a hot-headed bull instead of a 
cold-blooded speculator. 

Little’s ninth and last failure was for well 
over one million dollars. For a generation 
or longer he was the most prominent figure 
in the speculative arena, the biggest money- 
maker of those whose fortune-winning has 
been done entirely in the Stock Exchange. 
His name, his face and his exploits were 
known to every daydreaming dabbler in 
New York who aimed to get something for 
nothing. He was master of every trick used 
in beating the game of stock speculating, 
an inventor of speculative devices that won 
millions for him and for his followers and 
imitators. 

Cause of death: Acute bearishness in a 
bull market. Not an obscure disease. How 
did he come to contract it, with all his ex- 
perience and skill? Because he was a human 
being. That is why the game beats them 


all. 

My old broker friend told me that he 
distinctly remembered havingseenashabby, 
weird-looking old cuss—who once had been 
the great Jacob Little—haunting the board 
room. He heard, more than once, the great- 
est plunger of them all offering to buy or 
sell five shares of some stock or other— 
some stock over whose market destinies he 
had once exercised absolute control! Five 
shares! And when this man, who as far 
back as 1837 was one of the great million- 
aires of his great country—all made in the 
stock market—came to die, he said ‘‘I die 
poor!” 

Of the many millions he had made play- 
ing the game that he beat so often, but that 
inevitably beat him in the end, nothing 
remained. His last words were true. 
When one of his intimate friends, who had 
started as a clerk in Little’s office, found no 
securities whatever in the strong box, he 
looked among those papers to which Little 
attached no importance. There he found 
literally hundreds of I O U’s for varying 
sums. Little never dunned a debtor in all 
his years in Wall Street. The men to whom 
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he had lent money or whose debts he had 
canceled, owed him several millions. His 
devoted friend, David Groesbeck, suc- 
ceeded in collecting one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars from the men whose 
I O U’s were not outlawed, which he 
turned over to Little’s family. 

And this same Jacob Little, who in his 
day was the star performer on the specu- 
lator stage, whose deeds and opinions were 
reported by thé newspapers daily for years, 
is not remembered in the market place. 

“No man knoweth of his sepulcher.’”’ 
The other day I asked nine members—and 
not young members, either—of the New 
York Stock Exchange whether they had 
ever heard of Jacob Little. Six answered 
no; three said yes. But of these three not 
one knew what he had done. They merely 
said they had heard the name somewhere. 
After all, what happened to Jacob Little 
was no more than what happens to thou- 
sands every year. The difference in degree 
does not make it more memorable. 

It was Anthony W. Morse whose opera- 
tions broke Jacob Little. The late Henry 
Clews once told me that Morse was the 
most dashing of all the operators he had 
ever known; more so than even James R. 
Keene at his picturesquest. He was as bold 
as they come, and debonair and popular 
because generous and easygoing. 


Morse’s Rock Island Pool 


He, as much as any stock operator that 
ever lived, was born for the game. From 
his youth he was distinguished for his 
arithmetical aptitude. Later he was known 
as ‘‘the lightning calculator.’’ Numbers to 
him were like letters to the average man. 
He could add four columns as easily as 
most men can foot up one. At college—he 
was a Dartmouth man—he successfully ex- 
ercised the qualities which stock brokers 
and stock traders find so useful. He regu- 
larly cleaned out his classmates at poker. 

After he left college he became a clerk in 
a mercantile house in New York City. His 
employers often sent him down to Wall 
Street to negotiate their paper and look 
after their money matters generally. One 
day the senior partner of a large brokerage 
house who had been greatly impressed by 


| Morse’s mathematical ability as well as by 


the quickness and accuracy of his mental 
processes, advised him to go into business 
for himself as a stock broker. He pre- 
dicted a speedy success for the arithmetical 
prodigy. 

Morse had saved up $700. Another ver- 
sion is that he borrowed the money from 
his wife. At all events, he gave up his 
clerkship, came down to Wall Street and 
founded the firm of Morse & Co. 

He took to stock speculating as a duck 
takes to water. He was so successful that 
within a relatively short time he had made 
$250,000 by a few operations on the bull 
side. 

Up to that time he had gone with the 
tide, taking every possible advantage of 
the operations of the big traders, a process 
that today would be called reading the 
tape. But once he had his $250,000 stake 
there was no wisdom in piking along behind 
some petty leader. He decided to do what 
he had wanted from the first, to strike for 
himself; to lead instead of following. He 
selected Cleveland & Pittsburgh as a good 


‘stock to bull. It was selling at 65 and the 


earnings justified the hope of dividends in 
the near future. As Morse read the market, 
the next big movement would be upward. 
So he began to buy Pittsburgh. The price 
rose reluctantly, for the general market was 
still a two-sided affair. Then money tight- 
ened and all stocks sold off. The recession 
in price nearly wiped out Morse, whose 
margin was slim. His fellow brokers were 
so sure he must go under that they sold 
Pittsburgh short. Morse nonchalantly 
took all they had to sell, and bid for a 
large block. This did not frighten the 
bears, who let him have more stock to show 
him how confident they were that he was 
headed for disaster. 

The Treasury Department announced a 
new issue of greenbacks, money became 
easier, and stocks began to rise. The big 
move would be determined by Fighting 
Joe Hooker. If his campaign succeeded, 
the end of the war would come quickly, and 
with it the end of inflation. Prices would 
break. But Hooker did nothing of the 
kind, and the bears were richer. When the 
news came from Chancellorsville, Morse 
saw his opportunity. He began to boost 
the price of Pittsburgh. It was remem- 
bered for many years that one day he 
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jumped into the thick of the Pittsburgh 
crowd, and at the top of his voice bid 105 
for the entire capital stock or any part of 
it. He was so evidently willing and able to 
pay for it that his bid found no takers. 

“T’ll give 100, seller one year, for the 
capital stock or any part of it!’’ And no- 
body took him up. He looked disap- 
pointed, because instead of selling him the 
stock he wanted, the traders began to buyit. 
But his brokers at that very moment were 
selling for him all the Pittsburgh they could 
without smashing the price. When every- 
body wanted to buy stocks was a good time 
to convert his paper profits into cash, and 
he did so, to the tune of over a million. 

That coup made Morse in Wall Street. 
It gave him a man’s-size stake as well as the 
confidence of success. From then on the 
hero of the Chancellorsville rise believed in 
his star—a common failing with all the 
known species of Napoleons, military, polit- 
ical and financial. It breeds confidence and 
therefore valor. But it also encourages 
overconfidence and therefore a tendency to 
underestimate dangers. These men get in 
the habit of letting destiny do the hard 
work. 

Morse’s next exploit was in Rock Island. 
He formed a pool to bull it, and quietly 
accumulated a large block of it. He then 
bought it not only openly but with every 
appearance of arrogant recklessness. Nat- 
urally the traders sold it to him cheerfully. 
They clearly perceived that Morse’s success 
in Pittsburgh had given him a swelled 
head, and it was reasonable to assume that 
the latest Wall Street victim of delusions of 
grandeur would meet the usual fate. The 
price fell back to 105 on the traders’ strictly 
logical selling. But Morse bought it more 
recklessly than ever, so that the price rose 
to 114. Heused to bid for fifty thousand or 
one hundred thousand shares. In one week 
the entire capital stock was traded in 
several times over, and throughout Morse 
kept on buying Rock Island stock in every 
way he could—cash, regular, buyer 30, 
seller 30—and still there was no sign of 
disaster. The pool soon was carrying three- 
quarters of all the outstanding stock, but 
did not seem a bit worried. Its resources 
were ample; it could have carried the 
entire capital stock. 


Operations in Erie 


Morse, for a reckless plunger suffering 
from an aggravated case of swelled head, 
did very well. He kept the shares from 
indulging in fireworks. He merely jiggled 
the price up and down a few points, taking 
care to keep an open market in the stock. 
Naturally some of the members of his pool 
found fault with the manipulation. They 
wished to know why he didn’t put up the 
price to a high figure and force the shorts 
to cover. But Morse merely laughed and 
told them to leave things to him. When- 
ever one of his associates insisted on know- 
ing just what was going on Morse told him 
to come back and ask him that same ques- 
tion when Rock Island would be selling at 
175. 

That pool was derisively known in the 
Street as the Blind Confidence Pool, because 
the only member of it who at any time 
knew where or how it stood in the market 
was Anthony W. Morse. The others simply 
signed their names to a paper when Morse 
told them to, and put up what money 
Morse declared would be needed. They 
soon learned not to waste their breath ask- 
ing for information. Not knowing just 
what Morse might be doing at any stage of 
the proceedings they were afraid to buy or 
sell the stock. They thus could neither 
hedge nor double-cross him. 

The Treasury Department about that 
time decided to bring out a new issue of 
legal tenders which had been authorized 
months before. It would mean more in- 
flation, higher stock prices. A prominent 
bear operator who was heavily short of 
Rock Island had inside connections in 
Washington, and somebody there, before 
the news was known to the public, tele- 
graphed him what Secretary Chase had 
decided to do. This message, by one of 
those accidents that actually happen in 
Wall Street almost as often as in fiction, 
was dropped by the messenger boy and 


picked up by one of Morse’s confidential | 


brokers. 


In less than a minute after he received | 


it Morse sent instructions to his chief 
broker in the public board and to his prin- 
cipal outside agent: They were not to let 
Rock Island sell below 124. He himself 
hastened to the regular board, and began 
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to put up the price, slowly but steadily; 
ruthlessly. It touched 140, and everybody 
was sure it was going much higher. But at 
that level Morse began to sell. On his free 
selling the price went down to 118, for 
Morse now had in mind a much bigger deal 
than his Rock Island operation. He was 
planning a general bull campaign, broad 
and aggressive, and he intentionally used 
his plunging sales of Rock Island to depress 
the rest of the list and pick up stock in 
bulk. Still there was a nice profit. 

He turned to Erie and started to bull it 
aggressively. This was poaching on Daniel 
Drew’s preserves. In. the past all such 
attempts had proved very expensive to the 
poachers and highly satisfactory to the old 
bear. But Morse seemed to have abso- 
lutely no fear of Uncle Daniel’s displeasure, 
and bought Erie by the ream until the 
traders were afraid tosellit. He bid for ten 
thousand shares at an advance. Drew told 
his brokers to sell it and give up his 
dreaded name as the seller. They did, but 
instead of being frightened Morse blithely 
bid for twenty thousand shares more. 
Again the old man’s brokers sold it to 
Morse and “‘gave up”’ Daniel Drew. Morse 
laughed and bid for another big block, while 
the whole Street wondered at his nerve in 
buying such blocks of astock that had ruined 
so many bulls. But the master milker of 
Erie for once was unable to punish the 
reckless bull, and took a loss of more than 
$250,000. 

That victory added enormously to 
Morse’s prestige, and he followed it with 
other operations which were so successful 
that presently, when the big boom of 1864 
was on in earnest, Anthony W. Morse was 
the acclaimed leader of the stock market. 

Never was there a more dashing stock 
operator than he. The great Jacob Little 
had been slow and old-fashioned beside the 
new leader. A slim frail figure of a man, 
this Morse, stoop-shouldered, hawk-nosed 
and sharp-eyed, with a perennially sopho- 
moric air about him. He acted more like a 
college student on a vacation than like a 
busy stock broker. 

At first his fellow members on the board 
were deceived by his manner. They were 
sure he would not last long. The game 
would get him because he did not know how 
to play it. Moreover, he did not appear to 
be at all anxious to learn it. He did his 
buying and his selling so openly that his 
bankruptcy should be a matter of hours 
only. He refused to conceal his operations. 
Nevertheless he kept on going from success 
to success, while the entire country went 
stock mad, and by accepting Anthony W. 
Morse as the leader of the bull forces in- 
sisted on helping to make him a winner of 
millions. 


The Monarch Dethroned 


His was the busiest office in the United 
States in 1864. Everybody was anxious to 
join his pools. More accounts were pressed 
on him than he could possibly handle, and 
his tips were like cash in bank. Millionaires 
and pikers alike implored’ him to do as he 
deemed best with their fortunes. And if he 
could not take them in as partners or 
associates, he at least might accept them as 
followers and tell them what he was buying, 
so they, too, might buy. All day crowds 
stood patiently on the sidewalk in front of 
his office, to catch a glimpse of the man 
with the Midas touch, to overhear some 
remark about the market that would be 
like getting a certified check. Old-timers 
have told me that long before Morse came 
down to his office the crowd was waiting 
for him. They followed him into the office, 
jostling, fighting one another, to get near 
enough to ask him questions or hear his 
answers to others’ questions. His adher- 
ents numbered thousands and included all 
classes, from the richest to the poorest. 
And not one of them listened to warnings. 
A bear was worse than a kill-joy; he was 
an ass and a criminal. What was the sense 
of speaking ill of a man like Morse, who one 
day bid Fort Wayne up from 118 to 152? 

Fortunes were made in minutes. 

It was simply wonderful! 

Desirous of checking the wild specula- 
tion, Secretary Chase issued a warning: He 
would sell gold. The bull market halted. 
Morse telegraphed the great Secretary of 
the Treasury that he would take all the 
gold the United States Government had to 
sell! He believed in his star and thought he 
would win out. But Secretary Chase’s 
reply was to sell gold for currency the next 
day, and lock up the currency in the Sub- 
treasury. j 
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scraped fenders easily touched up with Effecto 
qave led many a delighted automobile owner 
io paint his whole car. You will believe it 
When you try it. Nine free-flowing, quick-dry- 
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Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects and sold by paint and hardware dealers. 
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SUPER-SERVICE j] 


aim FamBelt 


“ 


ROUGHNECK 
in DRESS CLOTHES 


That’s me! I’m a Gilmer Fan 
Belt for any car. Folks call me 
Super-Service and I give it. 

Wo 

My business is making fans work. 
I run ’em smoothly and steadily. 
Keep on running ’em long after an 
ordinary belt would have quit cold. 
My classy metallic appearance is 
not put on for looks. It gives me 
greater resistance to heat, oil and 
water. Wo 

Put me under the hood. Carry 
my brother in your toolbox. We 
come wrapped in pairs — one for the 
motor, a spare for the toolbox. Buy 
us that way at your dealer’s. 

60c each for Ford cars — 
90c each for all other cars using flat belts. 


L. H. GILMER CO., Philadelphia 


SUPER-SERVICE 


FAN BELT 


“It’s a Gilmer Product — you can depend on it.’’ 
— Happy Van, the Gilmer Man. 


It Kills! 


Rust and Dirt 

ON IRON OR WOOD 
Thinnest Quick Drying 

Household Black Enamel 


wash off. For automobiles, radia- 
tors, registers, etc. On window and 
door screens—won’t fill up mesh, 
dries quickly, lasts for years, fine 
for frames also. Demand and in- 
sist on 6-5-4. Nothing else like it. 


If your dealer hasn’t 6-5-4 send - "ime 

$1 for 2—35c cans prepaid exp. Om: 

CROSBY 6-5-4 COMPANY (©) R775) 
Wyandotte, Mich. aay 


Your wife or child may use a Kennebec 
SAFE Canoe with perfect safety. Special con- 
e struction prevents tipping. Beautiful lines 

and finish. De luxe models—popular prices. 


KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE CO. d 
Kennebec Bldg. Waterville, Maine 
Send today for 


““Kennebec Canoes, a 
catalog with & Safest to Use K 
pictures of 15 a ay i 
¥, ‘ 1 


models, canoes % 
and boats, Free. & 


Ring Bushing, con- 
i} tracts or expands 
} holder by simple 
= turntoright orleft. 
a// Grips smoke per- 
three for $2.50. “ fectly as the lips. 
Takes all sized cigars and stogies from Bull Nose to Panatella. Per- 
fect, free draw,—clean, cool, fragrant smoke. Made of Hard Rubber, 
strong and durable. Money back if not absolutely satisfactory. 
DURABLE DEVICES MFG. CO., CARDINGTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
ATENTS. guide book and “RECORD OF 
INVENTION BLANK.” Send model 


or sketch and description of invention for our free 
opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


WRITE for free illustrated 


AONE iOME 
Full particulars & booklet free. 
Write to-day. Authorized & fully paid capital 
$1,000,000. AMERICAN SHOW CARD 
SYSTEM Ltd., 100 Adams Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


No canvassing. 


\ X 7 ANTED—Gentlemen of good standing to sell world’s 
best value men’s and women’s shoes direct to 
consumer. Good commission. Experience not necessary. 


TANNERS SHOE MFG. COMPANY, 501 C St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE WHITE COLLAR SHIFTS 
INTO OVERALLS 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Automobile and building trades are also 
the chief courses at the Y. M. C. A. schools 
in New York City, which teach automobile 
driving, repairing, mechanics and_ elec- 
tricity; bricklaying, plastering and tile set- 
ting, with motion-picture operation and 
mechanical dentistry. Both the Y and the 
Knights have courses in office work, such as 
bookkeeping, cost accounting, typewriting, 
stenography, banking, civil service, adver- 
tising, salesmanship, and the like; but 
report that while the number of students in 
these classes is not decreasing they are not 
growing at anything like the pace of the 
trade classes. 

“Two attractions draw office workers 
into mechanical jobs,’’ said a Y instructor. 
“First, the high wages. The idea that 
Americans would rather have a white-collar 
instead of an overalls job, even at smaller 
pay, is all wrong in our experience. Pay 
them the wages and they will do the work 
if it requires skill. That may not be true of 
unskilled labor. Second, clerical workers 
are waking up to the independence of the 
man with atrade. As long as he can work 
he may shift from job to job, always getting 
the standard wage. In many of the trades 
we teach he ean become a foreman or super- 
intendent, or even get into business for 
himself. The only thing that affects him is 
unemployment in hard times, and that hits 
the clerical worker as well.’ 

The white-collar worker contemplating a 
shift into a manual trade will find, with a 
little investigation, that the trades them- 
selves are shifting. Yesterday he would 
have tackled something like carpentering, 
bricklaying, plastering, painting or type- 
setting. Today he finds a demand for 
men who understand automobiles, internal- 
combustion engines, electricity, oxyacety- 
lene cutting and welding, mechanical 
dentistry and other crafts of comparatively 
recent development. Ten or fifteen years 
ago many of them did not exist. They have 
come into existence with the growth of 
internal-combustion power and the changed 
character of building. 

Some months ago Washington directed 
the New York postmaster to cut down 
expenses, although the volume of mail in 
the metropolis was growing with the im- 
provement in business and the New York 
post office was making money. Under 
Uncle Sam’s peculiar way of financing 
government work, putting all revenue from 
the different departments in one pocket 
and paying it out by appropriations to the 
profitable and unprofitable departments 
alike, the profits of the New York post 
office were probably going to feed the 
Kadiak bears in Alaska. 


The Letter Carrier’s Story 


A middle-aged substitute carrier who 
had been earning sixty cents an hour when 
he was working, and eight cents apiece for 
trotting around with special-delivery let- 
ters, saw no prospect of living on the re- 
duced income retrenchment would bring 
him. 

Going to the principal of a trade school, 
he said, ‘‘I want to throw up that postal 
job and learn welding.” 

“T wouldn’t do that. Keep your job and 
go into one of our night classes.” 

“The only thing that bothers me is, am 
I too old to learn that trade?” 

“The fact that you are anxious to learn 
counts more than your age,” the principal 
assured him. 

To make it easier for him, his chief 
transferred him to a branch post office near 
the school. In six weeks, working in the 
class one hour a day, he was ready to go 
out and look for a job, and he found one in 
a Brooklyn shipyard at fifty-eight cents an 
hour. Several weeks later he got another at 
sixty-five cents an hour, and is today earn- 
ing seventy-eight cents, with steady work. 

This craft of welding is one of the new 
trades, and thoroughly characteristic of 
the shift in occupations. Yesterday the 
carpenter and cabinetmaker constructed 
buildings and furniture largely of wood, 
sawing out the pieces and nailing them to- 
gether. Today metal is replacing wood in 
our buildings and furniture, and it is the 
welder with the oxyacetylene torch or elec- 
tric are who cuts the pieces out and joins 
them together. The things he makes are 


not only fireproof and more durable but 
often cheaper than metal articles made by 
casting, forging or machining. In every 
skyscraper that goes up there are thou- 
sands of metal window frames, sashes, door 
frames and doors with miles of metal trim. 
It all makes work for the welder. When 
the building is done and tenants move in, 
they bring metal furniture, filing cabinets 
and other equipment—most of it welded 
instead of riveted, because welding makes 
better joints, more sightly designs and is 
cheaper. The rails in a trolley line are 
welded together or joined in an electric 
circuit by welded bonds, and so are rail- 
road tracks with electric-signal systems. 
Every shipyard has hundreds of welding 
jobs, and parts for ships are cut out with 
the oxyacetylene flame. Where the plumber 
once threaded pipe and screwed it together, 
now it is welded in a continuous line, often 
miles and miles of it. Welding has super- 
seded riveting and soldering in the making 
of tanks. It is used to repair defective 
castings and broken parts, to cut metal 
parts on the pantograph principle. The 
Germans have even resorted to the welding 
torch to cut down trees. 


New Trades Springing Up 


No mechanical knowledge is required in 
taking up this trade; but the student needs 
reasonable muscular strength. He is taught 
the use of torches, the different-size jets to 
be used on different jobs; the fusing point 
of different metals; how to lay out and line 
up work; and also lead burning, used in 
electric battery work; and brazing. He 
learns by doing actual work, at a bench 
equipped with torches, under the instruc- 
tion of a teacher; and when his course has 
been satisfactorily finished he is competent 
to go out and find a job. 

Another interesting new trade created 
by changes in building construction is tile 
setting. The speculative builder nowadays 
would as soon put up houses without roofs 
as omit the tiled bathroom that usually 
sells the house. Tile is being used in ever- 
increasing quantity for bathrooms, floors, 
walls, counters—even ceilings. 

The automobile, motor truck, tractor 
and internal-combustion engine have cre- 
ated half a dozen trades unknown twenty 
years ago, and each new car turned out of 
the factories creates so much more work 
for these craftsmen. First of all, there must 
be somebody to drive the car, and students 
take courses in driving and simple repairs. 
Periodically the car must be overhauled— 
others take courses in repair work and auto- 
mobile mechanics. The electrical starting, 
ignition, lighting and storage battery, now 
part of practically every car built, have 
provided a separate trade. Tires are get- 
ting better and better; but they still wear 


out and blow up, and repairing, vulcaniz- 


ing and retreading are other trades. 

Still another interesting trade is mechan- 
ical dentistry. The practice of dentistry 
is part profession and part trade. Work- 
ing on people’s teeth is the profession, a 
branch of surgery. But making the plates, 
bridges, crowns, inlays and other repair 
parts is a handicraft. Sometimes the den- 
tist himself does a good deal of this work 
after office hours; but the practice of his 
profession is naturally more profitable, so 
he employs a dental mechanic to do this 
work, or in many cases sends it to a com- 
mercial laboratory. There are decided 
advantages in having it done under his su- 
pervision, for artificial dentures must fit 
accurately to give satisfaction. A consid- 
erable demand for such workmen has been 
created through the growth in dentistry. 

Though many of the students in these 
trade schools are shifting from office work 
for the sake of earning more money, others 
aim higher and mean to get into business 
for themselves. Mechanical dentistry, tile 
setting, plumbing, automobile and tire re- 
pairing are all trades in which the ambitious 
workman with moderate capital can open 
his own shop or become a contractor, and 
his knowledge of office work will be an 
additional asset. 

“One of our pupils in tire vulcanizing,” 
said an instructor, “‘was office manager of a 
concern that cut its staff drastically when 
hard times hit the country. His best work- 
ers were discharged first because they were 
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paid the largest salaries. The spirit of team- 
work and efficiency disappeared, he was 
not able to show results, and finally lost his 
own job. He resolved to find something in 
which he could be independent. The repair 
and reconstruction of tires is a well-paid 
trade, and a man with his business experi- 
ence who masters it thoroughly should have 
no difficulty in getting into business for 
himself. Another chap from a railroad 
office took our tile-setting and plastering 
courses, and besides learning the mechan- 
ical work of these trades, has studied the 
quality of materials and other factors that 
will make him a very capable man as an 
employe and undoubtedly lead to his be- 
coming a contractor.” 

“Six weeks’ practice, an hour a day, 
thirty-six hours seems a pretty short time 
for learning a trade,” the writer suggested. 
“Can you really teach a man how to do 
satisfactory work in such a brief period?” 

“We must be teaching him something 
practical, for our students are going out 
and getting jobs. In a trade like welding 
they have to know enough to secure a Fed- 
eral license and also a city license from the 
fire department. Our electrical installation 
classes did all the wiring in this building, 
and it had to pass the fire underwriters’ 
inspection, which it did without trouble. 
Our trade courses are short but intensive. 
The student learns in a few hours many de- 
tails that are only picked up slowly during 
an apprenticeship. We put into his hands 
right at the start tools that he might not 
be allowed to handle for months if he 
began as a journeyman’s helper. Besides 
being intensive, the trade information is 
arranged for teaching purposes, and im- 
parted by an instructor, where the prac- 
tical mechanic who knows how to do a 
thing may have little ability in teaching it.” 

“What about trades with labor organiza- 
tions? They require an apprenticeship of 
several years before taking in new mem- 
bers. Doesn’t your six-week student find 
opposition by the unions?” 

“Far from opposing our students or our 
work, the unions send us students— 
apprentices who want to study the theory 
and principles of trades they are learning, 
and journeymen who want to qualify as 
foremen or superintendents. There is a 
very definite technical and general educa- 
tional movement going on among organized 
workers, and our classes fit into it. The 
carpenter, bricklayer, plumber, steam fitter 
and other mechanics in the building in- 
dustry come here to study plan-reading and 
estimating, the machinists to learn me- 
chanical drawing, and so on. Understand 
that our students do not go out as journey- 
men, but are fitted in a short time to qualify 
as apprentices and learn their trade in the 
regular way. In the building line, too, there 
are always positions for mechanics who do 
not belong to labor organizations, for own- 
ers of buildings often have enough carpen- 


| tering, plumbing, wiring and odd jobs to 


employ one or more mechanics steadily in- 
stead of calling in outsiders.” 


Metropolitan Misfits 


An employment specialist who places 
office workers of more than ordinary ability, 
ranging up to executives, said: 

“There is a movement from office work 
into the trades. It is real enough to us, and 
a great relief. For two years we have been 
pestered by misfit applicants for office posi- 
tions, fellows who lack the necessary educa- 
tion and experience to hold white-collar 
jobs. The war set up an abnormal demand 
for clerical workers. They were needed on 
the Government’s cost-plus contracts, in 
the munition works and the war organiza- 
tions. The draft reached into offices and 
took the best men. Factory and farm work- 
ers were attracted to clerical jobs. When 
the soldiers came back from France, in- 
stead of going on home and working at 
their old trades they stuck here in New 
York and sought office jobs. New York has 
been full of small-town folks who do not 
know how to work at city occupations. 

“Now these misfits, who were never 
white-collar labor at all, are being shaken 
back where they belong. In 1910 there were 
only 7,400,000 persons employed in the dis- 
tributing machinery of the country—the 
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office men, merchants, salesmen and others 
who transfer goods from the producer to 
the consumer and do the accounting, 
financing, and so forth. In 1920 there were 
fully 11,000,000 in that distributing group, 
an enormous increase compared with only 
1,800,000 more working in the industrial 
group and 1,500,000 more in agricultural. 
The white-collar group was out of balance, 
and now these superfluous fellows are going 
back to the factory, the farm, the construc- 
tion and railroad job, where they belong. 


It is simply economic law working out, | 
supply and demand, the end of a cycle of | 


abnormal employment conditions.” 


Another employment specialist who 


places average office workers and wage 
earners was of just the opposite opinion 
and based his conclusions upon charts with 
which he follows the tide of employment 
and idleness. 

“The demand for clerical workers is 
catching up with supply,” he said. ‘“‘The 
demand for trades workers has already 
caught up and exceeded supply in some 
lines. This shift from office work to trades 
was caused by the difficulty in finding office 
jobs, and the fact that trade jobs were 
available. It is only temporary and insig- 
nificant, in my opinion. If prosperity con- 
tinues, you will see a shortage of office 
workers, and then the employer of white- 
collar labor will have to pay dearly for his 
shortsightedness the past two years. He 
took advantage of the law of supply and 
demand and kept brain wages down to such 
a low level that all kinds of good men have 
shifted into the trades. Some of them will 
come back to office work when it is neces- 
sary to increase salaries. But others who 
have entered trades like plumbing, car- 
pentering, -electrical work and the like, 
having office and management experience 
that gives them advantages over the fellow 
who knows only a trade, will undoubtedly 
get into business for themselves. Don’t 
forget that this very rush into the trades 
creates a demand for brain work, for there 
must be planning, supervising, accounting 
and other office work when the manual 
worker produces.” 


Varied Courses 


“One striking thing we notice in the 
application blanks of people who come to 
us seeking positions. Before the war men 
usually followed a single kind of work and 
had little experience in other kinds. But 
the war jumbled people about, threw office 
workers into the trades, manual workers into 
clerical jobs, women in men’s jobs, and so 
forth. A good many people got misplaced 
in this scramble, and are only now getting 
properly placed. But to others the scram- 
ble was beneficial, showing them different 
kinds of work, giving them broad experi- 
ence and revealing opportunities that they 
might otherwise have missed.” 

Whether it be great or small, temporary 
or permanent, this shift from brain work 
to brawn jobs is going on in most other sec- 
tions of the country where industries are 
busy or building is being done on an ex- 
tensive scale. 

A year ago the Knights of Columbus, 
having some funds left over from war work, 
opened a correspondence school in New 
Haven, offering two dozen courses to war 
veterans. An Education for a Two-Cent 
Stamp is its slogan, tuition being free to 
ex-service men and women. The courses 
are about evenly divided between clerical 
and manual work. There were more than 
30,000 applicants the first year. Students 
are guided to suitable courses to some ex- 
tent, but their selection of occupations is a 
pretty good indication of demand. There 
are few quitters. Not more than 5 per cent 
give up study before they finish. The 
students live in every state, and fully 40 
per cent of them are non-Catholics. The 
choice runs overwhelmingly to trades. Not 
more than 20 per cent of the students 
are studying bookkeeping, business corre- 
spondence and other office work, while 
automobiles and internal-combustion en- 
gines lead with 25 per cent, and steam en- 
gineering comes next. Rather curiously, 


most of the applicants for clerical courses 
live in farming sections, while the city 
applicants want to learn trades. 
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Lift Right Off 


Drop a little “Freezone”’ on a touchy corn or 
callus for a few nights. Instantly it stops 
aching, then shortly you lift it right off. 
Doesn’t hurt a bit. 

You can lift off every hard corn, soft corn, corn 
between the toes, and the ‘“‘hard-skin’’ cal- 
luses on bottom of feet. Just get a bottle of 


“Trreezone”’ at any drug store, anywhere. 
Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Even Eggs! 


We used to think Tirro 
would mend anything ex- 
cept a broken egg. 

But now a woman writes 
that she saved a valuable 
hatching egg, broken in 
transit, with a tiny strip of 
Tirro, put it in the incubator 
—and the chicken is doing 
very nicely. 


So there you are! 


15c%25e 50c; 
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BAUER & BLACK 2500 S, Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Here's the Moror Goch You Need 


GLOWNITE 
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I JOHN ST.- NEW YORK 
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youre flirtin’with trouble 
without LOCKTITE in your kit 


““You may be the lucky one in a hundred. 
But the other ninety-nine will sure’s blazes 
be caught out on the road—miles from no- 
where—and the last spare gone. Why take 
achance? It’s worth the 40 cents to get tire 
trouble off your mind, not for a mile—but 
forever. Locktite is the ‘‘forever’’ patch be- 
cause it doesn’t stretch like ordinary rubber 
patches. Put Locktite in your tool kit before 


you drive another mile.” ube 
Complete 5 


32 sq. inches patching, enough for a 
whole season, tube clamp, big tube 
cement, buffer top, tin container la 
and directions. 
aa 
= LOCKTITE PATCH CO. 


4196 Bellevue Ave. Detroit 
Reliable representatives wanted in certain territories 


OCKTITE 


TIRE PATCH 


Sold by all FORD Dealers 
and most other good dealers 
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Last Year We Paid That Much Extra 
to D. E. Smith of California 


VER ten years ago Mr. D. E. Smith 
of California arranged with us to secure 
renewalandnewsubscriptions from hislocal- 
ity for The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal and The Country 
Gentleman. Every year since then we have 
paid him approximately $30.00 a month 
extra. Mr. Smith finds it extremely easy to 
earn this money and that it takes but little 
of his time. It should be just as easy for 
you, and the profit opportunity is what you 
make it. 
Experience? None is needed. Capital? 
You do not invest one penny. Profits? They 
' begin at once. The best time to start? Right 
now! Send us your name on the money 
bags and we'll tell you how a full one may 
be yours. 


Spare Time Profits—Cut the Strings 


Name 


323 Independence Square, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Street or R. F, D.__. 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, but without Town___ 
obligation, how I may earn $30.00 a month 
or more extra. 


_ State 
-_— 
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Officials at one of the big correspondence 
schools were so interested in the subject 
that a special study was made of enroll- 
ments for the past five years. 

“Tf there is a great shift going on, it is 
important that we know about it and sup- 
ply the kind of courses students want,” 
they said. ‘‘When the matter was brought 
to our attention we did a little theorizing. 
We thought that the more general partici- 
pation in athletics taking place in this 
country, with the work of the Boy Scouts 
and Y. M.C.A., had taught this generation 
to love outdoor life and cause it to seek 
outdoor employment. We thought also 
that the war might have had some such 
effect, and that men might be turning to 
factory and outdoor work that women can- 
ee do to escape their competition in office 
jobs. 

“But after studying our enrollment we 
believe we were wrong in both assump- 
tions, and are inclined to think that the 
movement from white-collar to jumper jobs 
is only temporary, obeying the law of sup- 
ply and demand. When depression came 
and industries closed down there was a 
drift to white-collar jobs evident in the de- 
mand for our courses. But now that the 
industries are busy again, and wages high, 
students have turned back to the trade and 
technical studies. 

“The average age of our students is a 
little over twenty-six years, so they are 
representative of young America at the 
time it is deciding upon the occupation that 
will probably be followed through life. Of 
course, when it comes to classifying stu- 
dents from enrollment statistics as either 
white-collar or overall workers, the group- 
ing must be more or less arbitrary. A 
student taking mechanical drawing, for 
example, might, be either a white-collar 
worker in a factory office or a machinist in 
the shop qualifying for a foremanship. 
But arbitrary grouping shows that about 
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greRitize? 


The flavor of Pet Milk is the distinctive flavor of fresh country milk, of 
concentrated richness, made scientifically clean by sterilization. This 
pure, concentrated milk—with nothing added—is kept fresh, sweet 
and clean in the sealed container. Its distinctive flavor is the 
sterling-stamp of its richness and purity. For baby, Pet assures whole- 
some, normal nourishment. Both in cooking and at table, it conven- 
iently and economically meets every milk and cream need. And it 
whips—quickly and easily if you follow directions given below. Get 
Pet Milk from your grocer today. The Helvetia Company (Origina- 
tors of Evaporated Milk) 836 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


TO WHIP PET MILK RECIPE FOR QUEEN’S CAKE 
Keep can of Pet Milk on ice for at least four hours. Pour the milk Cream 1-2 cup of butter. Add 2 cups of sugar gradually and yolks 
into a cold bowl and beat rapidly with a cream whip or Dover of 4 eggs well beaten. Mix and sift 2 1-2 cups of flour, 3 teaspoons 
egg-beater fortwo or three minutes. Sweeten and flavor to taste, of baking powder and a few grains of salt; and add alternately 
and serve immediately. In summer, to obtain best results, place the with 1-3 cup of Pet Milk diluted with 2-3 cup of water. Fold in 
bowl containing the milk to be whipped in a pan of ice water. whites of eggs beaten stiff. Bake ii loaf, layer or individual tins. 
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Let us eat our best food 


We ought to eat more whea 
less of the other foods which are 
and less nutritious. 


| More wheat in the diet y 
bodies, better brains, and 
America’s pocketbooks. 


We raise more wheat that 
a period of 20 years we have § 
an average of 170,000,000 
valuable food yearly. And whi 
wheat to Europeans we eat 
but less wholesome foods. 

Qne extra slice of veal 
each meal—in place of other | 
use up all of our surplus wheat, 


One extra slice a meal nM 
cost each of us only about $7. 
amount of energy obtained fron 
would cost many times that sun 
save the difference? 


More wheat eating will b 
will benefit the whole nation. 


wheat the basis of your dail r 


Eat bread, biscuits, crackers 
or bread and butter, bread ai 
and jam, bread and cheese. — 
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aler, wh © © za whole, peering down, gave the effect 
Ze By Frederick Irving Am@€ersom se niin eve sfsome ean 


such affairs, fly. Itachieved almost puresky light. 


j 


rator alone, mete LU STeR ATE D . ; Biv eH EGNARIY RUAGLED Pic! UGH The walls where the pilasters showed 
2, A 1 were stippled with ev- 
gaa ery conceivable color 


and reflected none: 
Books, acres of them; 
hung like tapestries 
from the girdle of the 
dome. There was 
a bronze athlete, dug 
from some buried city 
or compost heap—who 
can say? There was a 
soft marble maiden. 
There was a raw block 
from the quarry, 
touched—only 
touched—by the hand 


Ps hn 


we —_ - \ fe 
ae oT oo 
bse ae 


: of Rodin. And there 
i, were other things, too 
‘i many: to be encom- 
d passed in a single look. 
i] For Stephen Lingard 
a1 did himself well in art, 


once he passed the cats- 
and-dogs stage of col- 


14 lecting. 

On the broad hearth 
‘ lay aprepared fire, wait- 
h ing the touch of a but- 
i ton by the master, 


which came now, and 
asif by prearrangement 
the oaken logs budded 
into flame; and before 
the glutted owner of 
these many wonders 
had gone ten steps the 
great chimney was 
humming with the soft 
musical undertone of a 
wind-swept lyre. All. 
this had been calecu- 
lated. All the natural 
phenomenaof this room 
wore an air of sponta- 
neity; as a matter of 
prosaic fact, a most in- 
tricate system of sele- 
nium cells, thermopiles 
and thermocouples 
stood guard. Simply 
by adjusting a dial one 
could summon any cli- 
mate desired, could re-' 
tard or accelerate the 
equinoxes at will. 
Lingard longed to 
“Semor!’’ Said a Nasal Voice at His Elbow. Oliver Jumped. He Was Looking at a Total Stranger turn his stony regard 
on his new curator to 
tried to recall the picture he had a baffled sense of alace here, _ ascertain if she were frozen solid by this sudden unveiling of the wonders at his command. 
there, that hid an outline or left a curve unfinished. But she But he resisted the impulse and continued on, finally coming to a full stop between: the 
ill immured in her wrappings. Lingard, examining her now Goujon she wolf and the pre-Raphaelite maidens. The sefiorita stopped in her tracks, 
overed that her eyeg were hazel gray. He hada secretchuckle— __ keeping her distance like a proper shadow. ‘ ; ; cy 
tivelers in their : Then, his immeasurable pride in his possessions overcoming his lofty imperturbability, 
lieated by a schw] over his shoulder that the sefiorita was to _ the great collector ventured a glance in her direction. To his amazement the new curator 
of steps guarded by men in armor, through a was offering an opinion. She had advanced a step and indicated with a wave of the hand 
* the tennis co rts, and up into the library. the mother wolf dragged down in a moment of alarm by her greedy whelps. } 
hat here only bind men were welcome. Without other entrance “She,” said the sefiorita, “iss more artiste nor he,” and she bobbed her head in the 
‘even ¢ n case of siege—the library was as inaccessible direction of the pre-Raphaelite maidens—which, indeed, required a highly sophisticated i 
hting at this hour of day—midafternoon in _ palate—opening and shutting her eyes like a mechanical doll. Having delivered this 
me set with Filipino shell in gilt cames; the momentous comparative, she folded her hands and waited. 2 
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Lingard had been warned by her sponsor not to laugh 
at her English under any degree of provocation, as it 
seemed she piqued herself on her gift of tongues. He took 
refuge in his handkerchief, mentioning a bad cold. 

“You paint, madame?”’ he inquired in the loud voice of 
the man who invariably believes the foreigner deaf. 

He had expressly stipulated to Centimeri that the ac- 
ceptable keeper of his treasure house must not be an 
expert. He loathed experts. 

The sefiorita was desolated. She did not pa-aint. 

““You model, then?” he roared, his hands carrying out 
the sense of his inquiry. He was eying her fingers sus- 
piciously. 

The sefiorita shook her head still more sadly. 

“But you must do something with those fingers!”’ 
persisted the clarion interrogator. His unuttered thought 
was that she was admirably equipped to deal cards from 
the bottom of the deck. 

The sefiorita’s face brightened. 

“T make my music by Barcelona,’ 
seemed she played the harp. 

“That’s all right,’’ said Lingard, reassured. And he 
roared, ‘‘What is your name?” 

It was all in the sealed script that the sefior had left in 
the entresol. 

“Constanza,”’ she began, raising her eyes aloft, ‘“An- 
nunciata, Esperanza de Cordoba y Ribera del Zimenes 
y ”” She fixed him with a penetrating look, and said 
in slow metallic accents, “in-Clann Riley.” 

“Riley!”’ exclaimed Lingard, rallying from the shock. 
“Exactly! Ah, Miss Riley, how do you like this?” And 
he reached up and pulled a silken cord, unveiling a master- 
piece hidden by a curtain of green plush. 

“Nice,” replied Miss Riley, bestowing her nod of ap- 
proval not on the masterpiece but its exhibitor. 

““A very fine copy, don’t you think?”’ he demanded in 
stentorian tones, his eyes still on her face. 

“Nice,” reiterated the sefiorita, giving the word two 
syllables for good measure. 

Lingard unveiled another of his chosen, a Gainsborough. 

“Beautiful hat!’ murmured the appreciative Miss 
Riley. 

He suppressed a smile. 

“T am glad you like them,” he said, dividing his words 
carefully. ‘For you are to have the rare privilege of 
living here alone with them for some time. My house is 
yours. I move out!’ He illustrated by pantomime. 
“You move in! I go en voyage, madame!”’ 

“Senor!”’ 


, 


she confessed. It 


’ 


“Two months! Six months! 
forever! Who can say?” 

“Quel voyage!’’ The sefiorita implored 
heaven. 

“Your duties have been explained to 
you. Cataloguing and translations.” 

“Si, sefior!”’ 

“T will not burden you with details. 

You will prove yourself of valuein propor- 
tion as you discover things to be done.”’ 

“Si, seftor!”’ 

“Mrs. Byrne, the housekeeper, will 
look after you in the house.” 

She made a profound curtsy. 

“No one is to enter here!’”’ Lingard 
scowled terrifically. “‘Not even my wife! 

If she comes here—she never does.’”’ He 

aimed a menacing finger at his pre- 
Raphaelite maidens, lean anzmic crea- 

tures disporting themselves wanly amid 

artificial shrubbery that might have been 

tacked up by some stage carpenter. ‘‘She bis 
doesn’t like that!’’ snarled Stephen Lin- 
gard. ‘‘She has promised me—threatened 
me—never to enter a room with it. 
Good!”’ He relapsed into less intimate 
venom. ‘Nor that scoundrel Sacarelli,’”’ 
he went on, threatening her with a finger. 
“He will bribe you to get in. Very well, 
I double the bribe!”” He held up two 
fingers. ‘‘Keep him out! 
All of them! Except Cen- 
timeri’s man. When I 
die ” he began pom- 
pously but cut himself off 
short. 

“Oh! The padre will 
chant the Gloria!” 

But Lingard was walking 
towards.-the door. .He 
turned. 

“Remember, Miss Riley, 
you are the dragon at the 
gate!” 

“Gracias, seftor!”’ 

“You are Cerberus at the mouth of hell,’ 
pointing down. 

“Oh, sefior!”? Overwhelmed with his favor she cast 
her eyes upon the ground. 

“T wonder if Iam getting this across,’ mused Lin- 
gard as he studied her. 

She reminded him, with the curious light from the 
dome falling on her, of a Florentine bust, of which he 
possessed several, of solid ivory. His bow was a little 
ironic as he closed the door. 

The sefiorita stood where he had left her 
for some seconds, her little seashell ears bent 
to catch the sound of the retreating footfalls 

through the hollow tunnel. A change in at- 
tack told her he was mounting the steps at 


Maybe 


he. 


Her Deadly Pallor Was Relieved by Two Fever Spots in Her Cheeks; But Her Red and Swollen Eyes Blazed Fire 


As She Drew Out the Drawe 
the Sound of a We 


thefarend. A door banged 
tinued to spy on silence, t 
She transferred her atten 
tense listening look suggest 
of the unexpected. Upon her 
alarums and excursions of the 
muffled, remote, unreal. It w 
of a deep well, hearing, but seei 
zenith. ; 
Ah! Now she was reward 
the air; it developed into the 
gard’s motor. Now it is turn 
drive under her very elbow. 
of the park. The gates e 
motor growls again in risi 
ceases abruptly with the pl 
soft hum, the hum of spe 
claims it. Good! ; 
The sefiorita, pointing an i 
cuted three steps of a fanda 
Lingard with nine homes 
teen?—was departing from 
gear. It would be months 
preoccupied way—he would ¢ 
it?) He moved out, she mo 
Miss: Riley’s lapse from 
momentary. Her three ste} 
like the playful skip of a decore 
of content. Her first act int 
sibilities was to draw aside t 
the primary masterpieces, of 7 
exposed two. To each she accor 
as she uncovered it and as qui 
insistence to Centimeri that 
totally blind in her xsthetie 
carried out to the very letter, 
one might count ten; then } 
shoulders she gave herself t 
by the erackling fire, which wai 
strings of the chiraney. With h 
and pigeonholes, taking stock ¢ 
slender wafer of a clock ticki 
luminous hands indicating th 
noon. She coynpared this V 
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arian a five-frane coin. Lingard him- 
j pon her, could not but have been 
dee worked she would lift her head 
y\t that multiple-eyed dome. Occa- 
n pard in a catalogue under her fingers 
telion, she would rise and go to this or 
do inspect a picture or bibelot. She 
yei proportion as she discovered things 


0 re upon a card that caused her to 
selation to a bookshelf, lift a certain 
inspot and seek for and find with her 
‘lich that pivoted the entire panel on 
sdsed the door of a strong room, its 
vhed with another card, which pro- 
ym. Oh, the place was full of secrets! 
ey cunningly interlocked. 
nauing of the prickling sensations of 
neopen the door of Bluebeard’s cham- 
rit peered within. On the whole the 
j jsappointing.. With all his vices of 
an was an inveterate bookkeeper. Tier 
iyndexed photographs, silver prints, 
myiing he had ever purchased and re- 
of collecting began—apparently had 
be filed away here, with its concise 
ai cents and dates were specific. 
dizads that had accouched queens; 
igs, pictures, first editions, manu- 
—everything that a shrewd dealer 
ur could induce him to buy was re- 
itjindelible likeness. In his business 
warms of cunning rogues lay in wait 
r him to buy; a horde of harpies 
screaming their wares, false and 
asarule. First, he had collected 
{his kind. During this period he 
ald; but when the true virus of col- 
Thod it became a passion with him; a 
a,jevertheless a passion; and he had 
a(rate his early mistakes, so this world 
tfim when he died and disclosed the 


extent of his possessions. The whole history of his career 
as collector was immured here in this steel room. 

It was a table of contents of his nine—it was nine— 
empty homes. Besides this chateau in Westchester there 
was an establishment at Westbury, Long Island; an 
island off the coast of Maine; a shooting box in the North 
Woods; a palm grove in Florida; June Island, in the 
Leeward Group; a ranch in California; a tidewater estate 
in Virginia; and a city house in the fifties, New York. 

Dilatory domiciles, indeed! Empty shells, warehouses 
of inestimable treasure, each with its full crew of fat sery- 
ants. The overhead must be staggering. 

But it was the table of contents that thrilled. What a 
chance for a thief! There was no possibility of mistake, 
of one’s fingers sticking to a piece of shoddy. Here was 
the list of authenticities and cash-on-the-nail prices of 
some of the most famous esthetic objects in the world. 
It was the monument to the folly of a modern Midas. 
Collecting was a disease with Lingard. 

There were several steel boxes that were locked, whose 
bland-eyed keyholes seemed to invite her. But there were 
no convenient cards to solve the mystery. But the sefiorita 
was not without resource. In fact, with so simple an im- 
plement as a hairpin she managed, after a few intensive 
moments of fishing, to trip one little latch. 

She had a momentary shock. As she drew out the drawer 
she distinctly heard the sound of a woman weeping. The 
roots of her blue-black hair counting themselves one by 
one, she tiptoed out into the great room and stood listening 
with held breath. There was no one. She crept to the 
exit and listened. Not a sound. 

She reéntered the fireproof room. The woman still wept. 
A man’s voice said quite distinctly: “‘Hush, Tina—the 
housekeeper is coming!’’ Then a door opened and shut. 
The whole little drama was issuing unmistakably from 
that open drawer. 

Looking within, the sefiorita discovered a small panel 
with a switch and a half circle of buttons. Gingerly, look- 
ing fearfully over her shoulder, she turned the switch from 
one button to another. The sedate ticking of a grand- 
father’s clock and a homely crackle of a fire on a hearth 
came to her ears, as unmistakable as the sounds that had 
preceded them. At the third button the investigator 


turned up a purring sound, which she guessed might be a 
sewing machine from its methodical stop and go, and a 
vague, half-uttered song as of some industrious seamstress. 
There were other buttons, most of them mute. One gave 
forth the tinkle of dishes as from a pantry. 

Oh, this place was complete! Evidently Mr. Lingard 
had been used to spying on his household. Miss Riley 
laughed delightedly as she shut the thing away. These 
eavesdropping telephone wires, if she guessed rightly, were 
secret agents to listen in on every room in the house. 

It was six o’clock, and still daylight in the big room. 
This she noted with satisfaction as she closed the steel 
door, turned the knob and covered it with its swinging 
tray of books. Not a trace remained of that aperture. 
There were doubtless other wonders in that steel room, 
for to see and for to admire. All in good time. What 
knitted her brow now was the curious fact that, though 
her watch and the desk clock proclaimed the hour of six in 
unison, on this February afternoon, and every well-behaved 
calendar reported that the sun had set a half hour ago, 
the dome above blazed high noon! 

This was not a miracle, nor necromancy, the sefiorita 
assured herself. But why the sun so long after its bedtime? 
More chicanery like those voices in the drawer back there. 

She reconstructed in her mind’s eye her entrance on this 
scene of extravagant glory earlier in the afternoon. She 
pictured again the broad back of Stephen Lingard as he 
led the way. 

She moved over to the bronze exit. 

“He paused here for something,” she told herself. 

Yes. There was a lighting switch. She tripped one of 
the tumblers. Instantly February evening returned to its 
own. Except for the glow of broken embers, now all but 
ashes on the fireplace hearth, the great room was swiftly 
enveloped in the darkness of night; the gorgeous dome 
that but an instant before had simulated the light of the 
blue sky now reflected only dull shadows. She turned the 
switch back. Again the light of day! Not swiftly as it 
had extinguished itself, but gradually, growing in in- 
tensity until finally it achieved the aspect of pure daylight. 
She clapped her hands with an ecstatic little laugh, then 
she tried her effects all over again. First, dusk settling 


(Continued on Page 105) 


There the Meek Leon Found Himself Standing Before the First Veiled Picture, Which She Uncovered by a Tug at the Silken Cord 
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RANCIS 
JAMMES 
was, very 


openly for him, 
glad to be once 
more in the pleas- 
ant surroundings 
of his familiar ac- 
tivities. They were 
the places of sale 
of what, hopefully, 
was called antique 
furniture. And of 
all the rooms 
where period 
chairs and early 
glass and skillfully 
contrived copies— 
copies in which 
the skill was most 
modestly con- 
cealed—were ex- 
posed for private 
and competitive 
sale, he liked best 
Searn’s Auction 
Galleries. He was 
there now, with a 
muffler high about 
his throat; even 
inside his worn 
black overcoat 
was fastened by a 
single button, and 
his hat in a thin, 
sensitive hand, 
the hand of a 
wasting illness or 
of anold man. In 
his case both these 
conditions were 
partly true—he 
was past fifty, and 
for ten years his 
health, to put it 
generally, had not 
prospered. 

That, really, 
was why he was 
in Scarn’s Auction Galleries, in the upper room reserved 
for the sale of old furniture. He had been an expert ac- 
countant, but sickness had forced him to abandon the 
figured pages of that occupation; and with a small—a very 
small—sum safely his, and his own heritage from the past 
of the American colonies, he had turned, in a curiously 
individual way, to a certain dealing with the Dutch tables 
of Pennsylvania and the field beds of New England. 

Other objects, of course, interested him; but they were 
all very much alike. He was examining a corner cupboard 
now, and his method of examination, too, was peculiarly 
his own. It consisted apparently in shutting his eyes and 
sliding his finger tips over the surface of whatever he was 
concerned with. During this process his face naturally 
was blank; it exhibited not the slightest concern. No one 
openly or secretly watching him could decide what Francis 
Jammes actually thought of this or that piece. He hap- 
pened to like the cupboard, to think well of it; but with 
reservations—with reservations as usual. The wood was 
soft, and the original rat-tail hinges had been removed; 
but it was honest; it hadn’t been restored; the feet were 
surprisingly good and the shelves cut in an unusual pattern. 
He might, he thought, buy it. 

He was studying the glass in the doors, obviously old and 
faintly lilac, when an assertive voice broke into his concen- 
tration. He turned willingly, glad .to see even Cardell. 
Cardell had missed him, too, it was evident, for he listened 
with an uncommon amount of patience to Jammes’ brief 
recital of a month almost with a bad-throat. The other’s 
impatience, however, soon overtook him. 

“Yes, yes,”’ he said; “that’s too bad. Nice cup- 
board, isn’t it?’”” But Cardell didn’t want it at any price. 
He was after something very different. A younger man 
approached them, and Cardell introduced him with a 
breath of reluctance. 

“Mr. Wade,” he proceeded, ‘this is Francis Jammes. 
He is supposed to know more about early American stuff 
than anyone else. But he’s queer. When you want any- 
thing come to me. I’ll sell you mahogany and he won’t.” 

“T won’t sell you at all,”’ Jammes added. ‘That is, I 
have nothing you’d want.” 

“This Jammes,” Cardell informed his customer, “won’t 
touch a candlestick that’s been restored or changed or 


Francis Jammes’® Catalogue Went Up 


even painted. He’s got an idea back of it. Tell him, 
Francis ——” 

“Tt’s just what Cardell said,’’ Jammes admitted. “I 
sometimes buy or sell early Americana, furniture from the 
good men and periods. I—I like it for itself, and I don’t 
care much whether I sell or not. You see, it’s not only 
Americana but it’s America. And America’s all over; it’s 
done. I’m collecting a little of it before it’s too late.” 

“That’s it,’ Cardell explained; “that’s Francis Jammes’ 
queer streak. He thinks America is a thing of the past, and 
he wants to put some of it on record.” 

“Well, isn’t it?” Jammes demanded. ‘ There’s no Dun- 
can Phyfe today, is there? No one can make a Windsor 
chair, can he? And at one time there were nine Windsor 
chair-makers advertised in New York and six in Baltimore. 
There was Phippen of Salem and Stackbone in Connecticut 
and Alpheus Hews in New Jersey. About 1780.” 

“And you think that without Windsor chairs there can’t 
be a country?” Wade asked. 

“Without the kind of work that went into ’em, there 
can’t,” Jammes replied sharply. “Strong and graceful. 
A good chair isn’t an accident. You couldn’t make one, for 
instance. Cardell couldn’t. Noone can today. The art’s 
lest, and the country’s lest ”” He stopped abruptly. 

“He won’t sell you a splinter of mahogany,” Cardell re- 
peated. : 

It was evident that he found a lot of pleasure in stirring 
up the peculiarities of Francis Jammes. 

“Cardell will,’ Jammes replied. “You can always go to 
him and the commercial dealers if you want late pieces. 
They'll call them Empire, but that’s nonsense. Empire, 
hell! They’re Victorian, that’s what they are—after 1820; 
yes, and 30 or ’40. Rope twisting and such garbage! The 
day will come, Cardell, when mahogany won’t be worth 
crating lumber.” 

“That’s rather drastic, isn’t it?’”? Wade inquired. 
“There was a good French influence. Your friend Phyfe, 
for example.” 

This, Jammes wouldn’t answer. He turned away with 
only a scant measure of civility. 

“You had him there,” Cardell said. ‘But, Jammes’— 
he overtook him—‘‘there’s a table over here I wish you’d 
look at,” , 
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“‘No,’’ He Answered 


“T told you he was a erank,” Cardell put in. ‘But if it 
was only that, he’d be easy. * The trouble about Jammes is 
he does know, and if he likes a thing he’ll pay for it. He’ll 
pay anything. He went to a thousand for a.small mirror 
with a scarce cartouche. I saw him take a kas from two 
millionaires and an actress.”’ 

“Sea-blue, painted with Jonah and the whale,”’ Jammes 
added almost dreamily. 

“Tf Jammes gets to heaven,’ Cardell said, ‘‘and they 
don’t have butterfly hinges on the pearly gates, why, he 


won’t goin. That’s all there is to that!” 
“‘T think it’s splendid,” Mrs. Royer told Jammes. For 
the moment she seemed to have forgotten Cardell. ‘‘I’d 


want someone like you to have my things. It would make 
me feel better about selling them.” 

“He’ll have your highboy if it feels right,’’ Cardell told 
her in a gloomy voice edged with bitterness. ‘‘I’ll admit, 
if he raises his catalogue I’ll weep. He never speaks at an 
auction if he can help it,’’ Cardell explained for her benefit. 
“He has a catalogue rolled up tight and he holds it up for 
a bid. They watch him pretty sharp.” 

““A man over there is trying to catch your attention,” 
Mrs. Royer told him. 

“T know,”’ Cardell admitted; ‘“‘he’s been trying for ten 
minutes, but I managed to miss it. He’s a writer, and he'll 
buy anything I point him at. I suppose I’ll have to go over 
and leave you with Jammes.”’ 

“Mr. Cardell came up to me yesterday when I was hav- 
ing my table uncrated,” she explained to Jammes. 

She stopped, obviously waiting for an expression of his 
opinion of the departing man. 

Jammes paused; he hated to make positive assertions, 
to seem to support or detract from people or ideas; but 
here silence would completely misrepresent his purpose 
and belief. 

“Cardell is one of the best of the dealers,”’ he proceeded. 
“He has the art of getting very big prices, and he’ll buy a 
great many different sorts of things—Empire day beds and 


Decidedly, Somehow Managing to Miss the Extended, Appealing Palm, 
“I Never Give Advice”’ 
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Welsh dressers and alabaster. Once I saw him bid in some 
Benares brass, but he denies that.” ; 

“Really?” Her laugh of appreciation was delightful. 
Jammes didn’t wonder that the susceptible Cardell had 
been moved. Suddenly she put out her hand, white and 
slender and bare of all rings. ‘Can I depend on you?” 
she asked. ‘May I come to you if I need advice?” 

“No,” he answered decidedly, somehow managing to 
miss the extended, appealing palm. ‘I never give advice. 
It’s useless. If your furniture is as good as the highboy 
seems, you won’t need it.” 


Francis Jammes had acquired, for his residence and use, 
the ground floor and second story of what, before his occu- 
pancy, had been the corner grocery of a modest neighbor- 
hood. One street of the crossing was even less pretentious 
than the other. Its narrow, time-blackened houses had 
high, insecure wooden steps; a small garage and machine 
shop interrupted its middle; and what sidewalks it could 
show were beginning to be overrun by a vigorous tide of 
negro children. The other street, reaching across town, 
was the avenue of a considerable traffic; and because of 
the tide of motors pouring constantly south, it at least 
avoided an air of stagnation. The store window, once 
cleaned to exhibit the fast-wilting greens within, Jammes 
had allowed to become totally obscured by dust. In reality, 
if possible, he had assisted in this. The door that led to the 
second story stood narrowly beside the main entrance. 
There was a scrap of hall back of it, and a door cut through 
to what had been the store; but that and the principal 
entrance he kept locked. It was necessary, in order to 
find him, to ring a jangling bell hung on a spring at the foot 
of the stairs; and then more often than not, even when he 
was in, the effort was vain. 

The truth was that Jammes had no interest or curiosity 
in people. Except a branch of the paternal line of his 
family that, early in the eighteenth century, had settled in 
Ohio, he was without connections; and ties of affection he 
hadn’t the impulse to form. 
His early closely applied life 
with figures had begun his 
habit of isolation. The 
checking over of accounts, 
always open to the possi- 
bility of criminal fraud, had 
cooled ‘a natural diffidence 
to doubt; and so from men, 
from individuals, he had at 
the first opportunity turned 
to the fine impersonality, 
the silent beauty, of an 
earlier and different civiliza- 
tion as it was preserved in 
the objects of its common 
usages. 

Francis Jammes, for all 
that it was worth, could 
trace his ancestry directly 
back toa venturing English- 
man of Penn’s colony who 
married the daughter of a 
German companion of Pas- 
torius. It went into a dim- 
mer past, in South England, 
than that. Jammes_ had 
found references to his fam- 
ily in printed county rec- 
ords, the notes of meticulous 
travelers; but beyond Penn 
he wasn’t interested. Amer- 
ica, an actual America, was 
the frame of his obsession. 
The Jammeses, a generation 
or more before his birth, had 
slowly sunk from impor- 
tance andsight. Their social 
position had vanished with 
his grandfather, and no one 
since had had the vitality 
necessary toitsrevival—the 
vitality or the money. They 
had accepted almost with- 
out realization their suc- 
cessively lower positions in 
the world, and had turned 
to appropriate and unim- 
pressive positions and oc- 
cupations. 

This, as a clerk and then 
accountant, hadn’t bothered 
Francis Jammes; he had no 
feeling of rebellion against 
what had happened to him. 
He didn’t envy those who, 
in the meanwhile, had grown 
to be socially prominent, 
and in particular he had no 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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It gave him 
a chance to exert his peculiar powers and to demon- 
He liked to be the center, 
the dominating figure of strife. He preferred the chaos of 
a hurricane with a dismasted ship to a fair wind with a 


(Fe enane BLACK thrived on hostility. 


strate his own theories. 


queen of a clipper. Life, he claimed, the savage thrill of 
life, was possible only when the intellect and the body 
combined against powerful odds and on a solitary 
point, to the exclusion of everything else. The 
captain could argue his point philosophically if 
need be, for before becoming a sailor he had 
served several terms at a university. But he sel- 
dom had anyone to argue with, for his officers 
were men strangers to books other than on nay- 
igation. 

It was the desire to propound himself to some- 
one outside of his own sphere that made the cap- 
tain tackle Mr. Martin. He started the first day 
the bark Hyacinth cleared the Columbia River 
and headed approximately south and west for 
Japan. 

Mr. Martin was slender, white-faced and pos- 
sessed of very cynical blue eyes behind his pince- 
nez. He was taking a sailing-ship voyage for his 
health, and sat in a deck chair near the for’ard 
taffrail of the long poop with an open book in 
his lap. Captain Black stood beside him, gazing 
for’ard and swaying with the long lift and fall of 
the deck, his thumbs in his black leather belt, his 
serge jacket flapping open and exposing his gray 
flannel shirt. He was a man of medium build, 
thickly brown-bearded, gray-eyed, tattooed about 
the hands, stocky and muscular as a bear. There 
was intelligence in the rising slope of his forehead 
with the bulges over the brows, in the set of his 
firm lips, in the clear conciseness of his speech. 
He was the best of the university overlaid with 
the cream of the experience of the world. 

“Have you ever considered a shipmaster, Mr. 
Martin?” he said. His voice was clear and mel- 
low, with that pleasing accent of good enuncia- 
tion. “‘Look at me! Here, on this ship, I am 
God. There is nothing I cannot do. I can kill, 
bury, marry, or make a man. I can raise a com- 
mon seaman to first mate in five minutes. I can 
sink a first mate to a common seaman in the same 
time. My word controls this five-thousand-odd 
ton of wood and canvas and cargo. My word is 
law. I make the law and I am above it. Have 
you ever considered a shipmaster, I say?”’ 

“‘T imagine, yes, the police would soon step in should 
you carry things with too high a hand,” Mr. Martin ob- 
served dryly, removing his pipe and looking up. 

The captain’s chest swelled. He pressed down on his 
belt and bellowed an order for’ard. He felt pleasant 
twinges running down his spine. Hostility! Here it was. 
Argument, antagonism. 

“Tf there is any man disposed to cause trouble I get rid 
of him. If my officers threaten to turn on me, if I suspect 
them as being likely to, I see they are removed. But in 
the first place I make sure of my assistants before I sail. 
You see, I employ them, pay their wages, command them. 
Saving only if I should go insane, they are mine. I tell 
you I’m God here, and I choose my own angels. See, 
there’s one—Mr. Murphy, the mate.”’ 

He nodded to a tall, hugely boned man in an officer’s 
old serges coming along the main deck from for’ard, a 
scowl on his unshaven face and a vicious swing to his 
walk. His hands, scarred and knotty, were the hands of 
a killer. 

Mr. Martin looked at him and sighed. 

The captain went on: ‘‘ You mayn’t think it to look at 
us, but I can lay Murphy out in less than five minutes. 
But even if I couldn’t he’d jump when I spoke. If I were 
five feet high and as strong as a rat he’d obey me. I’m the 
captain, see? On this ship I can do anything with a man.” 

Mr. Martin, who also liked argument a little, said reflec- 
tively, ‘‘ There are certain types, yes, that are untamable— 
your own, for example. It’sa matter of strength of a man’s 
conviction. I seem to remember that certain Roman 
emperors, yes, found it that way with the early Christians.” 

Having delivered himself he lifted his book and went on 
reading. Cynic though he was, the cocksureness of the 
other man rankled in him. It was an egotism greater than 
his own, a vibrant physical egotism. His own was an 
abstract thing, talked of but never enforced or demon- 
strated. 

The captain laughed. He said ‘Maybe’ tolerantly, 
shrugging his thick shoulders. Four bells went just then, 
and the wheel relief came up the companion from the 
main deck. The Hyacinth rolled heavily as he reached the 
poop and a sea slapped spray with vicious force over the 


The Boy Shook His Head 
Slowly. 
Kill Any Man,’’ He Said at Last 


“T Don’t Want to 


rail. Raising his hand to shield his face the seaman 
stumbled against the captain. 

There was a short oath, the sickening thud of bone 
against flesh, and the seaman crumpled, a huddled heap, at 
the companion head. The mate, who was coming up the 
companion, grinned and sucked his lower lip as he hoisted 
himself to the poop. The captain snarled ‘‘Get up!” to 
the seaman. The passenger, disturbed by the incident, 
laid down his book and watched, the cynical look in his 
blue eyes deepening. 

The seaman rose slowly, his hand pressed to his cheek, 
from which the blood was oozing. He was little more than 
a slender boy, fair-haired, with a somewhat sensitive face 
from which dark eyes peered. He was dressed in a blue 
wool jersey, a pair of serge pants, dirty white shoes, and 
had a ragged silk scarf tied round his throat. He looked 
somewhat bewildered. As he had been on the ship only a 
few hours it was a revelation for him to find what sort of 
officers he was under. 

“Sir ——”’ he started. 

The captain took a step nearer him. 

“Get aft!” 

There was no fear in the boy’s eyes. Rather there was 
wonder, perplexity. He stood his ground. 

“T couldn’t help that, sir. The deck pitched and I Re 

The captain’s white teeth gleamed through his beard. 
He flung back his shoulders. His hands clenched until 
the knuckles stood out white through the tan. His eyes 
danced, more with pleasure than anger. He thrust for- 
ward his head and spoke again. Hostility! He felt the 
eyes of the ship on him. 

“Do you want some more?”’ 

The boy did not flinch. 

He said honestly, ‘‘ No, sir. But I wanted to say I don’t 
think you ought ig 

“You’re not here to think. And don’t stand there giv- 
ing me lip!” 

There was a slap as the captain’s open hand took the 
boy across the mouth, splitting his lips and staggering him 
a little. The mate, who was standing watching near the 
rail, chuckled and took a chew of tobacco from a thick 
plug. The helmsman craned his neck round the side of 
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watch.-; Instead he bathed the dried-blood from his face 


“and chest} bandaged /his*cuts as best he could, borrowed 


Salve from the carpenter for his bruises, and turned in 
without eating. He lay awake for hours, staring, burning- 
eyed, aching in every muscle, wondering, perplexed. 

Half an hour before seven bells the cabin boy came into 
the fo’c’s’le and asked for Lamark. One of the seamen, 
who happened to be peggy and was fixing the table for the 
next meal, pointed him out. 

The cabin boy piped with a scared look: “‘The ole man 
wants yer.” 

One or two of the seamen woke up and leaned over the 
side of their bunks. 

Lamark sat up with difficulty and held his throbbing 
head. The cabin boy repeated his message. Lamark 
nodded and rocked to his feet. He stumbled aft, still 
perplexed. What new inquisition was this? Why was the 
captain picking on him?. The seamen awake slipped to the 
fo’c’s’le door and watched him go. 

“Lamark!”’ Captain Black’s voice was almost genial as 
he called fromthe poop. . “Look up there, my man! 
There’s a marlinespike made fast to the main royal yard 
arm, port side. Take it along to the sailmaker.” 

Lamark stopped while the order sank in.. Then slowly 
he understood. Rage shook him. He had been called 
from his watch below to do what any man of the watch on 
deck could have done.. And_¥if it was necessary to call a 
man in the watch below, it was the sea custom that the 
man who left the spike aloft should bring it down. The 
boy ceased being perplexed. He ceased to wonder. how he 
had incurred the captain’s wrath. He accepted it as a 
fact. .A passionate desire for fair play was his. 

He commenced firmly, evenly, lifting his battered face 
to the captain. “I was at the wheel, sir. All the watch 
I never went aloft. Ask the bos’n.”’ 

“Give the spike to the sailmaker,”’ 
smiling. 

He leaned his elbows on the taffrail before him and 
looked down on the boy. The other made no movement. 
Yet within him went on a struggle. The years of seafaring 
had taught him to obey. But he had never had unreason- 
able orders before. His desire for fair play won out. 

The captain grated ‘‘Get aloft damned smart!” his 
voice rising. ‘‘I’m not asking you who was on the yard.” 


said the captain, 


Then deliberately the boy started back for the fo’c’s’le. 
He believed: he was in the right... His chin set obstinatelys 
His whole spirit’ was aflame with rebellion.» Captain. 
Black’s eyes shone with satisfaction. He lifted his voice 
again: 

“Where you going?” 

The boy turned for an instant. He rose to heights and 
burst his bonds of discipline. He violated every canon the 
sea had taught him. 

“T’m goin’ t’ get the man who left that spike aloft, sir.” 

He faced for’ard and went on, his face white, fear numb- 
ing him. Faith kept him going. He was right, and he 
knew every man on the ship knew he was right. 

The captain chuckled. He vaulted over the taffrail and 
landed lightly on the main deck. He made three great 
strides. The boy, facing for’ard, was struck behind the 
ear and went over like a log, without a sound. 

The captain hauled him to his feet and twisted his arm. 

“Going aloft?”’ he asked pleasantly. 

The boy shook his swimming head and set his teeth. 
He had heard of hard-case captains. He had sailed under 
some. But he had never met with such frank injustice. 
So long as a man did his work and obeyed reasonable orders 
he should be unmolested. This was something beyond all 
experience. 

The boy struck the deck with a thud, moaned and rolled 
over, hiding his face in his forearm. The captain raised his 
foot. A big seaman working near the mizzenmast laid 
down his splicing fid and took a step forward. He had 
stood all he was able to. Like the boy, his sense of the 
fitness of things was outraged. His face was red with 
anger and his blue eyes were hard. 

“Dere is no need to punish the boy, captain,” he said, 
respect struggling in his voice. 

The captain lowered his foot and looked round. He 
swung towards the other. 

“Speaking to me?” 

The seaman, a fair-mustached Norwegian, stood his 
ground as Lamark had done. His face went redder and his 
deep chest heaved. He was taller than the captain, but 
that did not lessen his ingrained fear of the other’s au- 
thority. His great bony fists were clenched, but he did not 
raise them to protect himself at first. 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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HIS census would B . AL 
[neve have been 1; 
taken except for oy 

a friendly altercation 
between a New Yorker 
and a Kansan, the lat- 
ter claiming for his na- 
tive state the equal of 
anything his friend 
might point out in New 
York until he was 
shown a flock of gulls 
wheeling over the river, 
whereupon he hedged. 
Later the friend came 
West, and the Kansan, 
having secretly posted 
himself meanwhile, 
brought the New 
Yorker round to me. 
After a period of gen- 
eral conversation suffi- 
ciently long to make 
the remark appear un- 
premeditated, I ob- 
served that the gulls 
seemed even more plen- 
tiful than usual, and 
that I had seen not less 
than 20,000 the pre- 
ceding day. 

“Gulls!’”’ exclaimed 
the visitor, casting a 
suspicious eye at his 
friend. ‘‘Gulls out 
here? I suppose they 
were following a phan- 
tom ship across one of 
your desert mirages.”’ 

“‘Following plows across the fertile Kansas prai- 
ries,’ I corrected. ‘‘Eating every insect, worm or 
grub uncovered in the furrows. Any morning dur- 
ing late summer and early fall, the grasshopper 
season, you can see them lifting up off the salt 
marshes at daylight in tens of thousands and scat- 
tering over the fields in search of food. Imagine 
the hundreds of tons of grasshoppers and other in- 
sect life devoured by those flocks. Then estimate 
the frightful increase of those insects if they were 
left undisturbed, and you will understand why I be- 
lieve we would never raise a spear of wheat in this 
end of the state if it were not for the gulls.” 

“First time I’d heard that the Kansas wheat crop 
was dependent upon gulls,” said the visitor. 

I really hadn’t given the matter much thought 
myself, and it did sound a bit thick. 


Following the Plow to New Fields 


“¢(NULLS and other birds,’ I qualified. ‘All 

crops, all trees—the existence of the whole 
vegetable kingdom, in fact, is largely dependent 
upon birds. All naturalists agree that if the birds 
were suddenly exterminated in any given area of 
cultivated country the whole face of the earth in 
that locality would be covered with a writhing 
swarm of insects that would even eat the bark off 
the trees and the shingles off the roofs.” 

I had read that somewhere without giving it 
special heed. Now, as I warmed to the topie, I con- 
vinced myself if not my listener; hence the census. 

This census, of course, is not accurate to a feather. 
It was not taken in one day, but instead was con- 
ducted at various times throughout the course of 
two years. It. furnishes a cross-section of the bird 
life of an average square mile of cultivated land and Pi Ga | Vey Re 
will prove relatively true of localities in other parts, dinat With Three Fat Grubs, 
the species differing, of course, according to the gen- Onalfor Each) ofithe-Young. 
eral character of crops, forestation, climate and In the Circle—A Sandpiper 
insect life of the countryside. Also, it afforded 
interesting proof of shifting bird ranges with altering con- site, a stunted cotton- 
ditions. Birds will positively follow in the wake of agricul- wood that grew by a 
ture as it extends in any given direction and this particular spring at the edge of 
stretch of Western Kansas furnishes the one best example the sandhills a few miles 
of the sort within my knowledge. to the north. It follows 

More than half of the birds listed in the census were not naturally that there were 
native to the region at a time within the memory of hun- no tree-nesting birds in the 
dreds of citizens now living. In the eighteen years during vicinity, only the strictly 
which I have spent more or less time in those parts I have prairie dwellers. Now the 
witnessed the arrival of perhaps a dozen varieties of birds. country for a hundred miles 

When the town of Hutchinson was settled in the middle around, when viewed from some 
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A Wren With Its Throat Swelled in Song. 
In the Circle—A Killdeer on Her Nest 


brood of young thrashers, then they 
are a gluttonous lot indeed. ©The 
camera was stationed by the nest for 
two hours, during which period it was 
visited eleven times by one or the other 
of the parents .as they brought food, 
which consisted of two to four worms or. 
grubs on each occasion. It was quite appar- 
ent that the average number of trips .per 
hour would have exceeded this under ordinary 
circumstances, since it was evident that, the near- 
ness of the camera and my own presence near by occasioned 
the old birds much concern. Several times the mother 
approached the nest with grubs dangling from her bill, 
only to depart and devour the food herself; 
likewise the male bird. Meanwhile the 
—~ parents scouted continuously in the 
trees and on the ground, deyour- 
ing many a hapless, bug and 
grasshopper, occasionally 
stopping to scold me as I sat 
holding the end of a string. 
that was attached to the 
“trip of the camera; but 
their thoughts seemed 
ever to dwell upon food, 
and even in the midst of 
a tongue lashing directed 


at me they would break off sud- 
denly to spear some incauttous 
grasshopper. This pair did not 
nest in the section covered by 
the census, but there were four- 
teen pairs that did nest there. 

Six pairs of mocking birds, 
three of catbirds, three of yellow 
billed cuckoos, two pairs of gold- 
finches, five pairs each of blue- 
jays, vireos, yellow warblers and 
woodthrush reared their young 
within that area. Theshy wood- 
thrush is one of the varieties 
whose advent I have witnessed. 
A dozen years ago I had never 
seen a woodthrush or heard its 
rather plaintive melody any- 
where in the vicinity, but the 
birds have now come to be num- 
bered among the fairly com- 
mon residents. 

A pair of the rare and 
beautiful blue gros- 
beaks nested some- 

where in thesection, 

as I frequently 
glimpsed theadult 
birds, though I 
failed to locate 
the nest. This 
flashy little fel- 
low has an odd 
habit which, as 
far as I know, is 
practiced by but 
one other bird. 

Nesting in secluded 
thickets, the blue 
grosbeak frequently 

salvages a shed snake- 
skin, coils it about the lower 
part of the nest and permits 

the locse end to dangle. Itsome- 

times drapes the shed skins of other 

snakes in the near-by bushes. These sinister relics may 

be placed there for the purpose of frightening predatory 
animals or birds that might seek to rifle the nest. 
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Snakeskin Scarecrows 


HE great-crested flycatcher is the other bird of my 

acquaintance that employs this ruse. Two years ago 
while wandering along the now-timbered bottoms of the Ar- 
kansas River I heard the strident note of the great-crested 
flycatcher. Never having found this bird in the vicinity I 
was tempted to attribute the note toa mocking bird, as I had 
frequently heard these mimics imitating the flycatcher’s 
harsh cry. The mocking bird is capable of reproduc- 
ing the notes of practically every bird of the countryside. 
However, I investigated and discovered a pair of fly- 
catchers, eventually 
finding the nest, the 


A Brown Thrasher. In the Circle —A Sparrowhawk. It Should Reaily be Called a Grasshopper Hawk 


location of which was 
betrayed by a shed 
snakeskin that hung 
from a cavity in the 
dead limb of a cotton- 
wood. 

No less than 25 per 
cent of the great- 
crested ftlycatchers of 
certain localities betray 
the location of their 
nesting holes in this 
manner, but the ruse 
may serve to frighten 
the fox squirrels. 

It was also during 
that same spring that 
I saw a single rose- 
breasted grosbeak and 
found the nest of a 
pair of bluebirds. No 
doubtall these varieties 
will soon come to be 
numbered among the 
common residents. 
Some six or seven years 
ago lsaw asingle speci- 
men of thescissor-tailed 
flycatcher. Now they 
are fairly abundant, 
and a pair of these 
beauties nested in the 
section round which 

(Continued on 
Page 52) 
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gasped and stood still, mopping her brow. She wasa 

short, briskly moving young woman, who remained 
stout in spite of the most strenuous activity. The time was 
late August, but the heat was that of mid-July. The twi- 
light made the air seem smothering; one could bear much 
heat better on sunny evenings. There was, however, a 
promise of change in the intense sultriness, in the occa- 
sional flash of pale and distant lightning, and in a rumble 
of thunder so faint as to be almost inaudible. 

The noise in the street rose and fell in waves. In the 
harsh orchestra were united the gossiping voices of women, 
the growling tones of weary men, the shrill cries of children, 
and the hollow moan of a French horn practiced upon by 
an amateur who had an abundance of breath but no ear. 
Sometimes the noise ceased almost entirely, again it 
swelled like the piercing wail of a siren. Then a man’s loud 
voice, sometimes that of Nimrod Healey, sometimes that of 
Henry Aughinbaugh, sometimes that of Mr. Pefferkorn, 
shouted, ‘“‘Don’t you know there’s sickness?”’ and the 
clamor died down. 

Then the crickets and the katydids took their turn, and 
the distant thunder became audible. Once fora brief 
moment all human and animal sounds seemed to cease, 
and there was a faint rustle, that of the leaves of the North 
Carolina poplars, dropping by the thousands after the long 
drought. The two elm trees that gave the street its name 
were in back yards; on the street the poplars, planted 
about a dozen feet apart, put out their leaves late and shed 
them early, and raised curb and pavements in dangerous 
hillocks. 

Ordinarily Miss Dale paid no professional calls in the 
evening, but she felt that she must look in once more at 
Mary Fidler, who had been ill for months in her little 
house in the angle made by the abrupt and sidewise de- 
parture of Batter’s Lane from Elm Street. Elm Street was 
set with substantial houses, each with an ornate porch; 
but in Batter’s Lane there were merely scattered cabins. 
In Elm Street lived persons of property, solid Pennsylvania 
Germans like the Aughinbaughs and Taughinbaughs 
and Bergstressers, one ambitious Irishman, Nimrod Healey, 
and various other Americans; among them two women 


" [Measped an into Elm Street, Miss Dale, the civic nurse, 


who worked hard in spite of the fact that they had in- 
herited money. One was Callie Squire, a manufacturer of 
hair switches; the other Maggie Platt, a dressmaker. No 
one was rich, but no one was exactly poor. In Batter’s 
Lane, permanent among a succession of temporary renters, 
lived Mary Fidler, who was an Irish Protestant. There 
were also a few colored people who had owned their cabins 
since before the Civil War. 

Mary Fidler, Miss Dale feared, was dying. She was 
sixty years old and she had been a laundress since she was 
sixteen. The doctor had expected her to recover from the 
long attack of exhaustion that had prostrated her, but she 
showed no sign of improvement, and the four weeks of 
almost unbroken heat had been hard on her. She was a 
patient, useful soul, and Miss Dale had determined stub- 
bornly that she should live. This evening for the first time 
she doubted her recovery. 

In Elm Street Miss Dale not only heard sounds but she 
smelled odors, and in spite of her familiarity with odors of 
all sorts they sickened her. Seldom-opened windows had 
been raised and the aroma of winter’s sauerkraut and sum- 
mer’s mold hastened to escape. The showering poplar 
leaves exhaled a faint breath of autumn. Some belated 
housewife was boiling catchup in which there were delicious 
spices, and a blossoming moon yine at the Espenshades’ 
was covered with intensely fragrant flowers. The sweet 
odors seemed even more unpleasant to Miss Dale than 
those of sauerkraut and mold. She believed that she could 
detect even the perfume with which Myrtle Espenshade 
soaked her handkerchief on the evening when her beau 
called. 

Before her in the murky twilight she saw an almost solid 
mass of human beings. There were about forty children in 
the street, and there were almost as many men and 
women sitting on the steps and on chairs along the curb 
and on the curb itself. When she saw Tudor Levan coming 
toward her she said a wicked word under her breath: 
Tudor was a large man, far too stout for his height, and 
with a very pale face and very black hair and eyes. He had 
been a patient of Miss Dale’s and he continued to report to 
her the symptoms of his indigestion, which was due en- 
tirely to overeating and lack of exercise. Miss Dale hated 


ILLUSTRATED 
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BY ARTHUR 


him, but she could not escape him, 
collarless, and he walked with a stoo} 
a weight on his shoulders. 

“T’m trying sand,” said he in a } 

“Sand!” repeated Miss Dale in t} 
“How did you find out you needed 

“T read of it in a paper,” explaing 
little each day mixed with your foo 

“Like the chickens,” suggested }\ 
gravity. ‘“‘And good effects?” 

“Not yet,”’ confessed Tudor, “Hy 

“I’m going to see,’’ said Miss Dal 

“Do you think she’ll die?” 

“You never can tell,’”’ answered 
shoulder. 

Again the noise waxed shrill like 
heat grew heavier; the odors stronge 
of the pleasant country where night: 
especially in hot weather. She hurri 
further encounters; but on the loy 
from which came the odor of boil 
manuel Kane, a tiny man, scaree 
shadow, who had recently contract 
His first wife had been tinier than hi 
and even more amiable; but his s 
bold and domineering. As Kane r 
Dale, Mr. Pefferkorn uttered a terr 
the children but really at the childre 
women and the crickets and the kat 
itself. 

There followed a brief silence, 
foundly grateful, not only for th 
yell, which relieved her own nervous 
to Kane with patience. 

“Good evening, Mr. Kane. Wha 

“Do you think Mary’ll last the n 

“Why not?” 

“We heard that the doctor said s 

“Well, doctors are supposed to ki 

“‘She was a good woman,” said lit 
ward glance. ‘‘It’s my opinion | 
heaven.” (Continued on Page 


Callie Rose and Approached the Bed. In Mary's Soul Something Quickened, Like a Fading Spark of Life Blown Upon by a Mighty Breath 
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“Don’t Apologize, Sir. I Assure You That I Did Not Pay the Least Attention to What You Said” 


offered that morning. He was eternally on the lookout to 
improve himself. 

He jotted down the address of a firm of clothiers whose 
advertisement promised rapid advancement. He had 
hesitated over this advertisement because it promised only 
a moderate salary. But then he could hardly expect them 
to offer an immoderate salary, which was the logical 
alternative. He made a note also of an advertisement 
calling for a young man-to study law in a large law office. 
He would look into that one, too; perhaps, if the truth 
were known, he had rare natural genius for the law. With 
a shadow of disillusionment on his keen face, he read and 
dismissed this advertisement: 


ARE You STUCK IN A RuT? 


A corporation now being formed plans a business of national 
scope that will require the services of a number of men and 
women in high executive positions. Have you executive ability, 
sir? Have you an analytical mind, madam? If you answer in 
the affirmative, we do not care what work you are doing now, 
nor what your experience has been. If you are only capable of a 
dull routine, keep at it, sir! Continue, madam! But if you 
sincerely feel that you would like a high executive position at a 
big salary, if you are of good address, fair education and are 
willing to give your best, THIs Is THE Way Out! 


Yes, yes, they would help him out, He had answered 
a very similar advertisement once before, and the adver- 
tisers had then helped him out of a pretty good job in the 
office of a wholesale silk house, and had put him to work 
peddling stocks. They had promised to make him sales 
manager of the new corporation as soon as he should prove 
his selling ability by disposing of extraordinary quantities 
of the corporation’s stock. That was not a bad old rut at 
all, that silk-house job. How well that rascally brokerage 
house knew how to appeal to fellows who were sore on 
their jobs! How they did play on a fellow’s honest ambi- 
tion! One would almost think that there were a great 
many quick and high-spirited fellows who were nobly 
restive when harnessed to a dull routine. Of course there 
were openings to dignified positions and large salaries, if a 
fellow could find them. 


By Thomas MceMorro 
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Henry Simmons’ resoled shoes 
creaked back along the aisle and 
took their place contentedly be- 
neath Henry Simmons’ desk. 

“Well?”’ asked Douglas with 
a hint of acridity in his voice. 
“Did you get the price on the 


house?”’ 
“Yes, Doug,” said Henry 
pleasedly. ‘‘Mr. Berrick asked 


me what I wanted to know for, 
and I told him we were bringing 
our cards up to date and wanted 
the information for our records. 
He thought it over and said 
he guessed the old price would 
stand—thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars.a 

Henry carefully noted the old 
price on the new card. Douglas 
snorted. 

“You’re a cuckoo, Simmons. 
What good do you suppose that 
kind of information is? Natu- 
rally he didn’t give you his real 
price when you told him you 
were only asking out of curios- 
ity. You make me weary.” 

He flipped over the leaves of 
the telephone book, picked up 
the instrument, got his number 
and spoke in a deep and leisurely 
voice—a voice to inspire respect 
at the other end of the wire. 

“Mr. Berrick? Mr. Pendergast 
speaking — Douglas Pendergast 
of the Hopper organization. Mr. 
Berrick, my assistant informs me 
that you have just given him a 
price of thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars for your house on West 
Seventy-first Street. A client 
who is here with me now wishes 
to purchase a residence in that 
street, and he has seen your 
house and likes it. It is all a 
question of price now, Mr. Ber- 
rick. . Oh, yes, I’m talking 
cash. . . There won’t be any 
dickering, as he is looking at two 
other houses that he likes equally 
well. I want your very lowest 
rock-bottom price for immediate 
action. You’ll take thirty thousand, you say? Is that 
your very best? Very well, sir, I’ll submit it; but I’m a 
trifle afraid—can’t you shade thirty? Thank you, sir.” 

He hung up the receiver. 

“The price of that Berrick house is twenty-nine thou- 
sand five hundred,” he announced. ‘‘Put that down on 
your card!”’ 

Henry sighed slightly as he wrote. 
do things like that. 

Mr. Mahony, the manager of the brokerage department 
of Hopper’s, paused in passing and picked up the finished 
card. 

“That price looks about right for a twenty-two-footer in 
that block,” he commented interestedly. ‘Advertise this 
Berrick house, Pendergast. Word your ad carefully, you 
understand, so as not to give this away. Run it as ‘A 
four-story American basement in the lower Seventies near 
the Park, under thirty thousand.’ Send the prospects 
to me.” 

On the following morning Henry Simmons answered a 
call on the telephone that stood between his desk and that 
of Douglas Pendergast. A deep and leisurely voice came 
over the wire. 

“This is John W. Hancock,” said the impressive voice. 
“Will you be good enough to inform me what house it is 
that you advertised?” 


He was not able to 


“Yes, sir,’ said. Henry obligingly. ‘‘The house is 
Number West Seventy-first Street, and it belongs to 
Mr. Berrick. Come around here and see our Mr. Mahony, 
won’t you?” 


“Oh, certainly,’’ said the voice, and the caller rang off. 

“Here, here!”’ exclaimed Douglas. ‘‘Who was that you 
were talking to?” 

“Mr. John W. Hancock,” 
work, 

“Like fun it was!’’ said Douglas disgustedly. ‘‘I’ll bet 
a dollar to a doughnut with a hole in it that it was some 
smart broker. That was some broker who has a man look- 
ing to buy a house, and he saw our ad in the paper this 


said Henry, bending over his 
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morning—and now he’s got the house! He’ll rush around 
there to Berrick with his buyer, and he’ll sell the house, 
and we'll be out our commission. For heaven’s sake, 
Simmons, think, will you?” 

“T never imagined for a moment, Doug ——”’ began 
Henry troubledly. 

“No, you never imagined for a moment,” sneered 
Douglas. “‘ You never imagine at all. Simmons, you give 
me a swift pain.” 

Two days later Douglas came out of the private room of 
the head of the firm and spoke to Henry in passing his desk. 

“The Old Man wants to see you, Simmons. He’s going 
to ask you about the sale of that Berrick 
house. Tell him you don’t know anything 
about it.” 

“Neither I do, Doug,’ said Henry, care- 
fully blotting the sheet he had been writ- 
ing on. “All I know about it, I mean, is 
giving the address of the house to that 
man who called up.” 

“That’s just it! It was a broker, sure 
enough; the house was sold yesterday. 
Tell the Old Man you don’t know any- 
thing about it.” 

“T certainly will, Doug, and thanks for 
the tip,’’ said Henry gratefully. ‘I will 
tell him I don’t know anything about it, 
except that a man called up and I gave 
him the information.” 

And he lumbered creakingly to the door 
of the president’s room. Douglas shook 
his head. 

“About all that fellow seems able to 
get into his skull is his three meals,” he 
murmured. 

The little Old Man was sitting at his 
desk, clawing at his short gray beard and 
chewing a bite of a fine Havana cigar. His hot 
brown eyes were carefully averted from those of 
Mahony, who stood by. The Old Man was angry 
and was therefore constraining himself to be fair 
and reasonable—painfully fair and reasonable. 
With ostentation he was sitting on the safety 
valve of his just rage. His seat was uneasy; he 
was shifting about, now rising slightly, now press- 
ing determinedly back. It was evident that if he 
had not been in so fair and reasonable a frame of 
mind he must have been blown quite out of his 
swivel chair. 

‘‘Simmons,” he wheezed, holding himself in 
his chair by main force, but speaking in almost 
pleading accents, ‘‘I see in the real-estate column 
this morning that Morse & Peters sold a house 
on Seventy-first Street belonging to Jay Berrick. 
They made a nice commission of around seven hundred 
dollars, Simmons. I am quite sure we were the only firm 
that had that house for sale, and Mr. Mahony here can’t 
account for how it got into the hands of Morse & Peters. 
Can you?” 

“No, sir,” said Henry relievedly. “I can’t imagine.” 

The Old Man emitted a drawn-out growl under pretense 
of clearing his throat. 

“This sort of thing has happened several times in the 
last three months, Simmons. Someone here in the office 
is either crooked or downright stupid; someone has been 
handing out valuable information to strangers. I’ll get 
rid of that man mighty quick when I find him out. Sim- 
mons, did you talk to anyone outside the office about that 
Berrick house?”’ 

The question was purely rhetorical, and was intended to 
precede a warning to exercise care. 

“Yes, sir,” gulped Henry. His blue eyes blinked, and 
some of the pinkness went out of his round face. ‘‘I gave 
the particulars over the telephone to a man who called up 
that morning the ad was in the paper.” 

“Simmons,” wheezed the Old Man, reasonable to the 
last drop, ‘“‘who was that man?” 

“Tm afraid I don’t know, sir,” said Henry. 

“Ah-h!”’ exhaled the Old Man, and his brown eyes 
gleamed contentedly. “‘ You don’t know! You’re the man 
that’s been handing out free the information that costs 
us time and money! Simmons, what I said goes. I’ve 
been watching you, and I’ve decided that you’ll never do 
in this business. What were you doing before you came 
with us?” 

“The only other job I had, sir, was running an elevator 
in an office building downtown. I got that job right after 
leaving school, sir. But I did not see much chance for 
advancement in that business, after thinking it over, so 
I thought I would try the real-estate business.”’ 

“How long were you running that elevator?” 

“Nine years, sir. I didn’t want to make a change until 
after I thought it over. I don’t like shifting about, sir.’ 

The Old Man gasped and glanced at Mahony, who rolled 
up his eyes. 

“The matter with you, Simmons,” said the Old Man, 
swallowing his smoke in contemplation of the fact that he 
was going to fire this incompetent, “‘is that you are one of 
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these floaters, jumping from job to job. The sort of men 
we want here is the sort that will stick to the job, and not 
the sort of fellow who gets to feeling almost right away that 
he has learned all there is to the real-estate business and 
is ready to move on.” 

Henry listened attentively, nodding. Thesarcasm missed 
him entirely, but he sensed a hostile and uncompromising 
note in the Old Man’s voice. He was surprised and grieved 
that Mr. Hopper should think he had quitted the elevator 
overhastily or in any flippant spirit. 

“T assure you, sir,” he said sincerely, “that Iam not that 
kind of a fellow. I’m not going to leave you, Mr. Hopper. 
Really, I’m not.” 

“Oh, yes, you are too!”’ said the Old Man, but witha 
sense of discomfort. ‘‘You’re going to leave next Satur- 
day!” 

“No, I’m not, Mr. Hopper,” said Henry. ‘‘ You just say 
that because you’re not satisfied with the way I’m catching 
on. Well, I was a little slow in learning how to run the 
elevator too; but Mr. Ronan thought a lot of me before 
I quit. He offered me five dollars more. I worked my very 
best for him, sir; and I’m working my very best for you 
too, sir.” 

“‘Ar-rh!’’ snarled the Old Man, being thus pierced at his 
one vulnerable spot. 

The fellow had, indeed, always done his pathetic best. 
And, hang it all, you can’t fire a man who always does his 
best—not until you’ve given him every possible last chance. 
He glared openly at Henry as the distasteful fact came 
home to him that Henry was not going to be fired this time. 

“Nonsense!” he cried, bouncing up from his chair. 
“What do I care about your best if it’s not good enough? 
That’s no excuse, Simmons, and don’t think for a minute 
you can rub it onto me. I'll fire you the very next time 
you pull a bone—mark my words!” 

He walked up and down, pausing as he passed the young 
man to stare into his face provocatively. He ached to 
fire him. 

“Tf you can’t be a real-estate man,” he snapped, “‘you 
might at least try to look like one. Geta hat, get a suit— 
what’s the idea of the buyers’ strike? There’s a poor tramp 
somewhere right now that’s going around half naked be- 
cause you’re wearing his clothes. Give ’em to him! Get 
your hair bobbed, or put it up! Geta linen collar, even if 
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he saw the name Tutankhamen. He had been thrilled by 
reading of Tutankhamen, who lived three thousand years 
ago; he was not thrilled by the equally amazing fact that 
he livéd three thousand years after Tutankhamen; nor was 
there inspiration for him in the thought that he, Henry 
Simmons—should he accept the urgently tendered services 
of that funeral establishment across the way and let them 
embalm him expertly—could count with reasonable assur- 
ance upon being dug up some ages hence and taking then 
his rightful place as an object of wonder and a source of 
awe. Henry was not historical minded. He turned a 
slighting shoulder upon the seductive funeral establishment 
and walked up steps into the local Y. M. C. A. 

He put on gymnasium clothes and went to his accus- 
tomed place.in a class that was ranged before an instructor. 
For fifteen minutes then he did one-two, one-two, keeping 
time with his thirty-odd fellows. Henry needed the fellow- 
ship of the many. In a gallery a lone young man sat at a 
rowing machine and rowed; he did not advance an inch, 
and no one encouraged him; but he rowed on. Perhaps he 
knew, through the prophetic and intuitive sense that 
cheers the lone experimenter, that some day his oars would 
catch water, when he would row that machine around the 
gallery amid general adulation.’ To an outsider, his chance 
of success seemed remote; but with clenched jaws and ach- 
ing hands he rowed on. Henry was not moved to emulate 
this individualist; he was not impelled to spring to the idle 
rowing machine and set out in wild pursuit; he was con- 
tented to do one-two, one-two. 

When the class was over he trooped into the showers, had 
his usual bath and plunge, and dressed methodically for 
the street. : 

_._ He ate a forty-cent regular dinner and had his meal 
ticket punched. When again in the street, he paused to 
listen to a soap-box orator on a Seventh Avenue corner. 

“You, brother worker,” shouted the orator, pointing an 
accusing finger at Henry, “are the man who made every- 
thing! Your brain and brawn are being exploited by the 
lazy capitalists who have a strangle hold on the means of 
production! You made their fine clothes, you dug their 
coal, you sweated and toiled to make the fine automobiles 
they ride in! They give you paltry wages—you, the la- 
boring man, who made everything!” 

Henry reddened and sidled away. He was not a laboring 
man; he wasa broker. And he didn’t get wages; he gota 
salary. Did he then look like a laboring man working for 
wages? Not at all—except, perhaps, for his hat. It must 
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have been.his hat that had made the orator think he had 
made everything. ats 

He entered a shoe-and-hat-cleaning parlor and delivered 
his hat to a Greek to be made beautiful. The Greek went 
at it with Hellenic zest for beauty. He washed it, painted 
it, jammed it down onto a tree and ironed it with might and 
main. He pried it off and put it on an apparatus that re- 
volved it with dizzy speed. He stopped it, plucked it off 
and handed it back with an air. 

““What the devil, Joe!’’ demurred Henry. 

The hat was whitened to a delicate ivory, and all its 
commonplace formality of line and surface had left it. The 
crown was broken and the brim was shedding straws. It 
was now a highly individual hat, a hat to be worn by a 
philosopher, by an artist, by a tramp; it was not now a hat 
to be worn by Henry. Its lines were as broken as the Par- 
thenon’s, its surfaces wavered like those of the Acropolis. 
Like the Parthenon, Henry’s hat would thereafter look best 
by moonlight. 

‘Aw, Joe!”’ said Henry. 

Joe scratched his curly black head and lifted his black 
eyes to the shelves whereon reposed uncalled-for hats. 
There was a hansom driver’s high hat, green, belling out. 
There was a gray derby. There was a shaggy hat with a 
feather in it, left by some gay Alpine chasseur. There was 
a Breton felt hat with trailing ribbon. But among these 
abandoned hats was only one straw. Joe lifted down this 
relic from its niche. 

Henry turned it about in joyful incredulity. It was high 
and round topped and curling of brim; in effect, a straw 
derby. He had seen only one other such hat in all his 
twenty-three years. 

“May I have it, Joe?”’ he stammered. 

‘‘A-sure!”’ said Joe. 

Proudly Henry settled the hat on his head. He left the 
parlor and walked to Eighth Avenue, and climbed a bright 
stairway to a second floor. On one side of the landing was 
a Chinese restaurant; on the other was Goldberg’s Elite 
Dress Parlors. Henry entered the parlors. 

At a hasty glance, the Elite Dress Parlors was a second- 
hand clothing store. But Henry knew better, having read 
Goldberg’s advertisement. He knew that Goldberg was a 
custom tailor who made suits to order for gentlemen of 
fashion and wealth. Only such suits as the said gentle- 
men had commissioned Goldberg to make regardless and 
had then forgotten to call for could be had ready-made. 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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Th''s the Bird That Stole the Berrick House. He Must be Acting Here for Somebody Else, and He’s Overbidden Himself. Let Him Have It!"* 
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A Labor-Saving Sugarcane Harvesting Machine 
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A Gasoline Locomotive Pulling 25 Cars of Wet Concrete 
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Man With a Wagon Loader Filling a Truck With Sand 
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industrial and economic situation, the one 
“ that deserves most attention is the sub- 
stitution of mechanical means for human effort. 
Years ago we passed from the age when each 
man not only served as the family farmer, dairy- 
man, tailor and shoemaker, but was doctor and 
principal teacher in his own household. Then 
came the age of extreme specialization, and now 
we are coming to a new era, when the lowliest 
man will be master of a machine of one kind or 
another. The enormous increase in human de- 
sires has brought American industry to the 
urgent necessity of multiplying man power. 

The recent history of industrial progress in 
America is merely the recital of the invention of 
one labor-saving device after another. Wheel- 
barrows took the loads from the backs of men 
and freed the human race of much drudgery. 
Now the mechanical truck has supplanted the 
wheelbarrow, and life is made still less arduous. 
When the power-driven ship displaced the galley 
that was rowed by hand, the human race again 
received a decided impulse forward, and so we 
have gone on perfecting one invention after an- 
other, thereby increasing man’s capacity for 
work from ten to a hundred times what it for- 
merly was. If we removed from the earth all 
the power-driven machines now operating, it 
would be impossible to crowd onto our globe 
sufficient people to produce the commodities 
now made. If we were to revert to the old 
method of making wire nails by hand, this job 
alone would require the daily effort of more 
workers than are now engaged in producing all 
our coal. 

It has always been true that when prosperity 
prevails and the demand for goods exceeds the 
supply, the exactions of labor threaten industry 
with a stoppage unless new methods can be de- 
vised and automatic control substituted for the 
skill of the workers. In some lines of production 
the upturn in business activity has brought 
many managements to face this same perplex- 
ing situation. The only remedy is for our in- 
ventors, chemists and engineers to show us how 
to lower costs through getting a greater number 
of valuable products out of the same old mate- 
rials, and by using automatic devices to increase 
individual production and thus offset the labor 
shortage. 


(): ALL possible ways to better our present 


Potential Savings 


NE good way to get worth-while ideas con- 

cerning ways and means to cut down expenses 
and enlarge output is not only to investigate the 
labor-saving schemes of others in kindred lines 
of business but to try to adapt to our own ends 
and purposes the ingenious devices and unique 
schemes that are already being applied success- 
fully to the solution of production problems in 
other industries. 

More labor is employed in the United States 
in handling materials than in any other way, 
and it is in this field that we have one of our 
greatest opportunities to release workers for 
other essential tasks that require hand and head 
attention, and to save tens of millions of dollars 
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system. Also the plant is arranged for straight- 
line loading, and floor transportation is done 
on standardized three-wheel trucks hauled by 
storage-battery tractors. The big aim is to keep 
the castings on wheels from the time they are 
taken from the molds until they are ready to 
ship, except during the intervals when they are 
going through a manufacturing operation. This 
practice saves five manual handlings. A big sav- 
ing results from keeping each kind of castings 
separate from the others in their movements 
through the plant in trucks. This saves sorting, 
and has cut down a force of twelve men to three. 
When a truck of castings comes from the anneal- 
ing room, it is picked up by an overhead monorail 
electric hoist, and as the truck is center-hung by 
means of lugs at each end, dumping the contents 
into a barrel requires but little muscular effort. 


Handling Heavy Materials 


N HUNDREDS of factories, boxes and other 

articles and materials are arranged in tiers, and 
the cost of raising and placing these things is an 
item of no little expense. Engineers have been 
seeking a way to cut this cost, and one clever 
fellow recently perfected a small electric storage- 
battery truck equipped with two sets of arms 
that imitate human arms. On the front of this 
tiering truck is an elevating mechanism which 
raises the box or other articles a few inches above 
the floor so that the operator can lower two of 
the arms and insert them under the box by moy- 
ing the truck forward. Then power is applied, 
the load is raised from the floor, the truck is run 
to any desired tier, and the material deposited at 
any level up to six feet. Another set of arms, 
controlled by a lever, picks up round or flat 
packages by holding on to handles. 

Not long ago American engineers completed a 
wonderful paper mill which is so thoroughly 
equipped with labor-saving devices that, not- 
withstanding the large amount of heavy mate- 
rials that must be handled in the process used, 
practically none of the workers lift or carry any 
articles by hand. A locomotive crane removes 
the logs from barges, placing them on cars which 
are hauled to the pulp-wood yard by electric 
locomotives. A great quantity of clay is used in 
manufacturing paper, and this heavy material, 
which comes in barrels, is speedily transported 
from the storage floor, to the mixing tanks by an 
overhead monorail on which travels an electric 
hoist. Other electric hoists on monorails trans- 
port sacks of soda ash and bundles of other 
materials, which in some cases are automatically 
raised as high as the level of the third floor of 
the plant. Belt conveyors carry material from 
machine to machine, while. a screw conveyor 
transports salt to the saturators. Gravity sys- 
tems are employed for moving some of the 
materials, while even the coal and ashes are all 
handled mechanically. The amount of muscular 
energy expended has been reduced to a mere 
fraction of what was used in carrying on prac- 
tically the same process a few years ago. 

One large company engaged in manufacturing 
metal tool and battery boxes for sale in the 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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Truck Transferring Cargo of Parts to a Container Car 
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noon in the month of May of 

the year 1883, had a passer- 
by chanced to enter the single block 
of Hague Street in the city of 
New York at fourteen minutes after four, he would have 
seen the following things: An ancient two-seated surrey 
with the top removed; a fat somnolent dray horse hbe- 
tween the shafts of the said surrey; a narrow door that 
opened outward until it struck the front wheel of the 
surrey; three steep steps; a man, who smelled strongly of 
the stables, tugging at a box of strange yet familiar shape, 
loosely covered with a checkered tablecloth; lastly and 
most important of all, his wondering gaze would have 
beheld a small, perspiring, profoundly reverent boy 
named Miad Blake, pushing with all his strength at the 
other end of the box. 

But wait a minute or an hour or two. People do not 
transfer a loaded casket into the back seat of a ramshackle 
surrey without due cause, and Miad had been acecumulat- 
ing justification for removing the perpetuated remains of 
his father, John Blake, during a period of many feverish 
weeks. It all began even before the following elucidating 
discourse on the part of old man Crabbe, who, at the time 
of speaking, may be pictured as standing in a characteristic 
pose in his strange shop in Cobbled Court. 

Steel-rimmed specs in peril at the very end of his nose. 
Disheveled white hair. Chin dropped on his thin chest. 
Beside him the scarred workbench upon which Miad as a 
baby had been born into consciousness of strange things as 
they are. Behind him the said strange things: The stuffed 
dugong; the cases upon cases of beasts of the forest, 
reptiles of the sea and birds of the air; the trachomatous 
goldfish and the sphinxlike Egyptian mummy which had 
lasted for two thousand years because it knew how to 
keep its mouth shut. Incidentally, the mummy, especially 
its infinite capacity for stubborn silence, was in disgrace. 

“Mark my words,” said Mr. Crabbe, his gray gimlet 
eyes boring into Miad, who was standing on his left leg like 
a stork and rubbing its calf nervously with the instep of 
his right foot—‘“‘mark my words, I say. You done a lot to 
me and a lot to the shop and a lot to your own self when 
you picked on that fat pig-eyed Mr. Levis to steal his 
pearls.” 
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““They weren’t his pearls, and I didn’t steal ’em,’’ burst 
out Miad, his eyes flashing battle as he quickly planted 
both feet solidly on the floor. 

“Hasy! Easy, now,” remarked Mr. Crabbe placidly as 
he elevated his chin, focused his eyes through the distant 
lozenges of his glasses and straightened a pinfeather of the 
rare bird he was mounting with the tweezers held in his 
expert right hand. He continued to talk as he worked. 
“No. You're right. You didn’t steal nothing. I’ll say that 
for you to my dying hour. And them pearls didn’t belong 
to Mr. Levis except in a manner of speaking. Free and 
easy, you might say they did belong to him most par- 
ticular until you come snooping around, meddling with 
none of your business and blowing up as nice a little 
arrangement as two hard-working, earnest men ever laid 
against the wants of old age and a rainy day.”’ 

“Free and easy!”’ scoffed Miad, unmoved by Mr. 
Crabbe’s ludicrously plaintive tone. ‘You and your 
Mr. Levis!’’ His belligerent eyes visualized so distinctly 
the detested Mr. Levis that he spat at him. ‘“‘ You ought 
to be ashamed on yourself.” 

“Yes,”’ agreed Mr. Crabbe abstractedly, “‘I reckon I had 
ought, and many is the time. But not for a quiet little 
matter of business like them pearls. No, sir. Other things.” 

He nodded, paused in his work, and for an instant his 
deep-set eyes gleamed so balefully that Miad felt a cold 
shiver trickle up his spine and down again. 

“What things?” he asked. 

The old man shot a look at him and then came to him- 
self. ‘Did I ever tell you anything?” he asked sharply. 
“Teach you, yes. I’ve learned you all I knowed, from how 
to keep your mouth shut to the true set of a frigate bird’s 
wing, but I ain’t never told you nothing, now have I? You 
found out things for your own good and some for your own 
bad, but the first time you finds out something that smells 
big and ugly to you, what do you do? You show an honest 
streak and annoy Mr. Levis.” 

“You called him pig-eyed,’”’ remarked Miad, as though 
the statement explained his entire position. 
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It Was Good to Have Her 
There, to Order Her About 


“T guess that’s right, Crabbe,”” he murmured compla- 
cently. “What you want I should do?” 

“The first thing you got to do,” said Mr. Crabbe, “‘is to 
hang around in the alley and the holes you know so much 
about, and stop all the queer folks before they get here. 
Give ’em the high sign. Steer ’em clear and away of the 
shop. Tell ’em I’m dead.” 

‘*How will I know the ones?” asked Miad. 

“Know ’em!”’ exclaimed Crabbe, giving his small part- 
ner a mocking glance. “You stringing me, Miad? You’ll 
know ’em by the white worm behind their eyes.” 

Miad nodded. Already he had solved the problem in his 
own head. 

For days he played around the door of Maclintock’s 
stables cr in the gloom of the cavernous alley that 
flanked Brooklyn Bridge, and for equal days runners from 
Maiden Lane, absent-minded herpetologists, medical 
students carrying strange parcels, illicit pharmacopolists, 
vulpine purveyors of freaks, fraudulent cripples—in short, 
the whole astounding gamut of the variations in human 
nature, from the pervert to the erudite and from the 
gruesome to the guileless, which had made up the vertebrze 
of the backbone of Mr. Crabbe’s business—jumped each 
in his turn half out of his skin at catching on the wing a 
whisper from a flying boy. 

“Cheese it, mister! The police is in the shop.” 

Those who were on-honest business bent recovered their 
composure and pursyed their interrupted way; those of 
the white worm behind the eyes attained to varying degrees 
of speed, and vanished down Hague Street, through the 
arch into Cliff, around the corner into Frankfort, or 
doubled on Miad’s tracks and frankly bolted into the 
shadows of the cavernous alley to debouch into Van- 
dewater or Hope Street, each of which gave them 
the option of an escape to the north or the south. 
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It was a juicy morsel of a game for 
Miad, luscious on the tongue, and he 
missed none of its flavor. Within a week, 
had he been inclined to blackmail, he 
could have made up a list that would 
have provided him witha generous annu- 
ity, for every crook will pay tribute within 
reason for freedom from surveillance. 
The idea, however, never entered his 
head, even though old man Crabbe missed 
no chance to bemoan the straitened 
circumstances that the watchful enmity 
of Mr. Levis had brought about. 

In addition to the need for Mr. 
Crabbe’s working like a beaver on honest 
trifles, there was the necessity of deflect- 
ing certain shipments already on the way 
from foreign parts, as well as of stopping 
all compromising patrons short of the 
premises. As a result, Miad’s time was 
rather pleasantly spent in the open while 
the old man was chained to his work- 
bench so inexorably that it is amazing to 
record no noticeable increase in his ha- 
bitualirascibility. If anything, heseemed 
to take a sort of inverted joy in the 
complexities of so ordering his highly sus- 
ceptible affairs that Mr. Levis might 
never find a chance to spring the dreaded 
blue-coated jaws of the law. 

This chronicle is written in vain if it 
has not set forth the fact that Mr. 
Crabbe was an individual in a period when circumstances 
made individuals by the ton and then left them around 
unnoticed like so much scrap iron. Such men are not 
born of another’s fancy. When it is stated that Mr. 
Crabbe was as lean and dry as a strip of rawhide, that 
his white hair was habitually rumpled on a high brow by 
the steel-rimmed glasses that constantly traversed the 
segment of an crc from the top of his head to the tip of his 
nose, and that his gimlet eyes were piercing, baleful or 
humorous as though governed by a switch, no credit what- 
ever is taken for the resulting picture any more than if one 
should take credit for depicting a Belgian block as some- 
thing oblong, made of granite and excruciatingly painful to 
kick with a bare toe. 

Far deeper perception is necessary, however, to pene- 
trate the true inwardness of the old man’s extraordinary 
attitude toward Miad. Here we come to grips with the 
articulations, the intricacies, the very skeleton and sinews 
of an individual philosophy in action. Set aside, if you can, 
the confounding attribute of human affection. Forget the 
toddling baby Miad as a three-year-old waif, son of the 

(Continued on Page 58) 


HE spirit of the South- 
west is one of buoyancy. 


Tropical heat in the 
summer months, the glare 
of sun-baked desert the 
year around, idling Mex- 
icans and Indians—not 
even these can take out 
of the air the tang, the 
sense of independence, 
of opportunity and of 
achievement. Not that 
there is such a marked 
lack of this feeling in the 
states of the Mississippi 
Valley or farther east; that 
would be an absurd statement 
indeed. But somehow in the 
great Southwest there is in the 
very atmosphere itself this sensing 
of growth and of freedom from ties 
that bind the human spirit. 

A party of newspaper men were once crossing 
the tedious length of the continent on their way to Cali- 
fornia, and alighted at one of the desert stations in New 
Mexico or Arizona. 

One man stretched his arms as he looked at the circle 
of mountains and far-flung mesas, remarking with appar- 
ent surprise, ‘‘Why, this is the first time I have ever been 
out of doors!”’ 

““How did you happen to come here?” is the question 
I have learned to ask of nearly everyone in these, the 
newest states of the Union, and now and then the answer 
is one to stir the imagination. 

“‘T was born in the Far West,’’ said one successful pro- 
fessional man still short of early middle life, ‘‘and I had 
never been East until after I was married. I feared I 
would spend my life in this Western country and never 
come in touch with the real world that lay so far east. So 
I told my young wife that we must see the world, and 
East we went with our baby. I picked out Chicago, Boston 
and New York as typical, and worked in big offices in each 
of those cities.” 


The Never:Say-Die Attitude 


‘ HAT struck me most was the fact that all such offices 

were filled with men well trained and educated, but 
holding mediocre positions, although they had been there 
perhaps as long as fifteen years. They were afraid to 
leave, afraid to make a move of any kind. After a year or 
two it proved too much for me. 

““*Let’s go back where I can get ahead in the world,’ I 
said to my wife. And I have got ahead out here. Perhaps 
I have been fortunate, but I am confident I could make 
good in any other line, for somehow people are not afraid 
here. There is no dead hand of custom or convention, no 
deep ruts such as one finds in the more thickly settled 
communities. The real difference, I sometimes think, is 
that a young man here comes in far more direct contact 
with the leaders in the community, and finds they are not 
so much better than himself. That gives him confidence 
and courage. In the East he never even sees, much less 
meets the leaders. The clerk in an office may read about 
Morgan and Rockefeller, but that is all. Out here he 
knows the leaders, mostly by their first names, and sees all 
the principles of business work out before his eyes.”’ 

Returning from a secluded mining camp in the single 
diminutive car operated by the toy railroad, the writer sat 
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next to and fell into 
conversation with a 
middle-aged stranger, 
who confessed to hav- 
ing a small mine which 
he said was about to 
strike it rich. Like all 
small mines, this was 
shortly to develop the 
high-grade stuff. It soon 
turned out that my new ac- 
quaintance was a native of the 
state, or rather of the territory, 
and one of the first white boys born 
there. He had begun to buy cattle 
at the age of thirteen, and when the war 
started sold his cattle outfit for nearly $175,000. 
“Then I made for Washington to get into the war, but 
they told me I was too old. I used political influence, but 
it didn’t go. They told me to go back to my valley and 
raise cotton; that in this way I could do more for my coun- 
try than in any other. It looked for a while as if I were 
doing pretty well by myself, also, for I cleared $75,000 net 
the first year; but now the banks are closing me out for 
several hundred thousand. 

“Will I have anything left out of the wreck? Oh, yes, 
perhaps thirty or forty thousand dollars; but that is 
nothing. I expect to make a million dollars soon, and I 
will. If the mine doesn’t make it I have a scheme for a 
new irrigation project; and if that doesn’t pan out, then 
something else will.” 

That night he remained at a little water-tank station in 
the desert and I boarded the eastbound Transcontinental 
Limited. Naturally my last word was to wish him luck 
in his ventures, and it was characteristic of the hopeful 
buoyancy of the man and the country in which he lives 
to reply, as he waved me off, that if I should ever read in 
the papers of a certain rich mine or irrigation project com- 
ing in, to think of him. 

One may explain it in various ways as being due to the 
dry, bracing climate, the boundless spaces, the isolation 
from other sections of the country, or the newness of it all; 
but the fact remains that these people long ago learned 
to apply to their enterprises all that Coué has to teach. 

Is the Southwest wilder and woollier than the East? It 
is a question. Possibly it is more democratic, or at least 
less conventional. One can never be absolutely sure of 
such statements. But certainly it is more picturesque. 

Even in that semitropical climate it is cold at nightfall in 
January near the summits of the Pinal Mountains; and as 
we left Miami in the stage late in the afternoon I noticed 
neither of the two workmen who sat on each side of me had 
an overcoat, although we had a long chill climb over the 
summit in the fast gathering darkness before we reached 
Superior. 

After a word or two one of the men told his story. He 
was a carpenter from the East and had been working in 
a mining camp several hundred miles away. He had come 
West evidently because of his wife’s health. She had been 
working, however, as a waitress in a different mining 
camp, and one far away from her husband. A few days 
before he had received a letter from her saying that she had 
left her place for Miami, and was working as a nurse ina 
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family living on one of the roads leadin, 
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for her health. ' 
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Romance and Excite 


CROSS the table in the dining car th 
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Old Spanish Mission of San Xavier del Bac, Near Tucson, Arizona, 
Southern Arizona, Partly Restored by the National Park Service 


The Easter Ceremonial Dance of the Yaqui Indians, Tucson, Arizona 


and the reporter took us into his office, showing us a copy 
of his paper just off the press with the story in it. 

“The prisoner had groaned continuously during the 
trip, and I supposed at the time he was suffering from the 
rapid motion. Several weeks later, when he had com- 
pletely recovered, I asked him how much we had hurt him 
on that trip. He replied that he had not been hurt at all, 
but groaned because he expected us to shoot him almost 
any minute. 

““T)yon’t you know,’ I asked him, ‘that you are in the 
United States, where a sheriff swears when taking his oath 
of office to protect his prisoners even with his own life if 
necessary ?’ 

‘‘T was afraid several times that a mob might get that 
man away from me and lynch him, but he was finally hung 
in due course of justice, and his only remark before he 
swung off was that he 
would show the 
vringos how a 
brave man 
dies.” 


In Ovat— The Ruins of Tumacacori Mission, 


The Easterner finds the romance ofthe 
frontier that he is looking for in mére 
subtle and intangible ways. Yet itis very 
real for all that. A country whose chief 
industries are still copper, gold and silver 
mining and cattle breeding cannot rid 
itself of the picturesque even if it would. 
To a large extent cattle are still born on 
the public domain, and the mining is by 
no means confined tothe great established 
corporations; in a thousand remote moun- 
tain cafions the lonely prospector still lives 
on beans and hope. 

The business man in the Southwestern 
city is conventional enough.. He confers 
with his banker in the morning, lunches 
at the Rotary and motors to the country 
club in the afternoon, where he despairs 
as much over his score at golf as his father 
did in trying to keep off Apaches, while 
his wife and. daughter inside the club 
struggle over their scores at bridge. But 
as fone as the cowman, the cowpuncher and the prospector 
choose to come to town and wander into the hotels there 
is no depriving the Easterner of his just due of the vivid 
color of the Southwest and the suggestion of frontier life. 


Gunning for the Varmints 


F THE newcomer scans the local papers he will find every 

week or two a very matter-of-fact account of how Preda- 
tory Game Hunter Smith or Brown reported sixty coyotes, 
wildeats, mountain lions, wolves and other similar var- 
mints accounted for over a period of weeks. 

The aggressive war against predatory animals is ac- 
cepted in a matter-of-fact sort of way in these regions, the 
reports of the Biological Survey on this subject exciting 
the residents of the larger towns much less than those of 
the Weather Bureau. 

A few days after reaching a Southwestern city the 
writer, with his family, drove to a mountain cafion 
about fifteen miles out. It is a favorite spot 
with picnickers on Sunday; but there were 
not many there that day, and the local 
deputy game warden talked long and 
freely. Asked if he liked the place, he 
replied emphatically in the negative. 

“‘T haven’t slept well for a week be- 

cause of the varmints,” he said; 

at which remark my younger 
children pricked up their ears. ‘“‘I 
am getting mighty sick of having 
five or six skunks nosing around 
every night. Last night I not 
only kept my light 
on one of them 
but he came so 
close that I fol- 
lowed him around 
with my six- 
shooter.” 

“‘Areskunks the 
fiercest animals 
you have up 
here?”’ I asked, 
looking at the 
children with con- 
descending reas- 


surance. 
“No,” he re- 
plied; “‘the night 


before last I saw 
a lobo wolf, but I 
couldn’t get near 
enough to him to 
take a real shot. 
He was a big fel- 
low, the kind that 
kills a new cow 
daily.” 

“Didyoutry?”’ 
I asked. 

“Do you think 
I’d miss a chance 
like that when the 
total bounty is 
around $200? 
Have I seen any 
lions? IThaveseen 
several the last 
few nights, but I 
didn’t get a good 
chance at them 
either.” 

The children 
had been looking 
(Continued on 
Page 149) 
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MAN in white opened the 
A white door while I battled 
with Christian’s lock, and 
said “Hey, Billy!” while I blinked 
at a white hall. It surprised me 
that his hair was brown in all this 
whiteness. He asked, ‘‘Who gave 
you a key?” 

“T’m Mr. Gaar’s brother.” 

“Go on to Jerusalem! , .. 
No, wait a year! He’s got- your 
picture on his chimney. Come on! 
I’ll make down a bed for you.” 

I followed his bare feet upstairs 
and was charmed by a polychro- 
matic design of flowers about each 
ankle. He was not servile, if a 
servant, and whistled Tommy 
Dodd while gas flamed slowly 
higher in two globes of a mighty, 
gray room that watched the street. 

Then he looked on me with favor 
and said, ‘‘ Well, you ain’t half as 
ugly as Mr. Gaar, are you?” 

“T don’t think Christian’s so 
ugly.” 

“Set on atack and grow beans!” 
he said. ‘‘But it’s no matter. He 
could bust anybody but a whale 
over a fence into hell. Lugged me 
up las’ time I come in dished, 
and I ain’t hay.” 

He was burly, with an American 
flag hiding his chest and flippant 
little fishes at the root of each toe. 
Having looked at me, he began to 
curse a baby in awful, tangled 
oaths of injury. 

“TJ got three of my own to look 
at without tendin’ that sculpin of 
Mrs. Worth’s while she’s reportin’ 
at night!” 

“Does Mrs. Worth live here?”’ 

“Right downstairs. Reporters,” 
he said, “‘ain’t as bad as artists, 
but women isworst! Ask my wife! 
Well, I’m signed on to sail Sunday 
an’ let the ocean roll!’’ He went 
padding through curtains of plain 
white into gloom beside a bed, and 
there cursed something that rat- 
tled back as a cot. Then he cursed 
someone named Homer: “Always 
busts it down! The nightgowns is 
in the chest under the drawers, if 
you wear any. My wife 
won’t give this Homer a room up- 
stairs neither. Look what he done 
to there!” 

I looked at a surface over a 
tumbled line of books and saw a 
wild negro soldier pulling down a 
horse that kicked at emptiness. The charcoal strokes 
shocked me and I walked closer to stare. The thing stiffly 
lived on the gray paint, and underneath was scrawled 
“Thanks for the $100. Happy New Year. W. Homer,” 
in red ink. 

“How could a house be safe with a feller like that loose 
onto it?” 

“T don’t know,” I said, and dropped my stare to the 
books. Christian read books. Sheets flapped behind me 
and I heard rippling oaths. I looked at Political Capacity 
of Workmen, P. J. Proudhon—Trans. from the French; 
and a scarlet-covered Maude that mother had given him; 
and at Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature, by a person 
named Huxley. It had a sober, religious binding, and I 
wondered if Christian ever went to church while I fingered 
The Household of Bouverie, or The Elixir of Gold, by a 
Southern Lady. It had not been read. The clean leaves 
clung together and Page 115 mentioned: “The forehead 
of the mysterious stranger was high, narrow and project- 
ing; the eyes, small, dark and deeply set, were of intense 
and glistening brilliancy. . . . Every feature seemed 
imbued with separate life and mobility. . . . Sardonic 
lip, now revealing its treasures of ivory teeth.” I said 
“‘Jehoshaphat!’’ and shut the book. 

“Actors,” said the profane bed maker and baby tender, 
slamming down a pillow, “we won’t have in for nobody! 
Was one here this afternoon, lookin’ for your brother, with 
a rose to his coat. I heaved him outn here. He’d got a 
French name on his card.” 

“Sandoval?” 


A Huge Mutatto Draped Sandoval’s Gray Uniform With a Black Cloak 


“Him! I better make you a Santy Cruz. The cham- 
pagne’s all went.” 

He went through the bedroom and called some object a 
slit-eyed scuttle butt before he began to chip ice. 

I called, “‘Did Mr. Sandoval say he’s an actor?” 

“He didn’t have to! I could tell by how he talked at 
me with one hand stuck in his vest.” 

Perhaps he was an actor. I didn’t care in the thrill of 
being here among Christian’s books, with his green wine 
cups on the mantel of white stone and the U.S. S. Oneida 
above a desk where a portfolio sprawled and papers 
trembled in the wind. I walked to the mantel and looked 
at ‘‘Chrétien Coty de Sandoval” on a card tipped to a 
glass stem. An actor? Well, Christian knew reporters and 
an artist.. He must know all the vicious and free-living 
trades. He expanded cloudily in this gray room, without 
gilded frames and draperies, without_a silly carpet on the 
gray planks of the floor. Peace rose upon me and the 
salted air brushed papers from the desk to hiss around my 
feet while I stared at-an engraved young Saint Sebastian 
behind the glasses, his dark face woeful and three sturdy 
arrows in his naked middle. There was no picture of me. 

“Drink this an’ sprout your whiskers,”’ said the sailor, 
handing me a tinkling reddish brew with two straws in its 
flood. “I got to go set with Mrs. Worth’s sculpin so’s 
she’ll find me there. She’s about due in. S’long.’”’ 

He took another glass downstairs. I sucked some 
Santa Cruz and wondered’ timidly what was in-its cold 
strength, while I picked up the blown sheets.of paper at-my 
feet and saw “Thor” by my thumb in Christian’s dreadful 
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Now That She Floated From Me I Was Scared, and Watched Her Pass 


river from New Orleans. 
house in New Orleans. 


And he’s got his old uncle’s 
The old people are dead, since the 
war. We had two quarts of champagne and were 
awful polite. He’s just come from Paris. Hap- 
pens that I’m under an obligation to this Sandoval, Blacky. 
Got to help him find a feller he wants to see pretty bad. 
It ain’t honorable to refuse. Kind of funny job though. 
No,” he told the air over me, ‘‘I can’t honorably refuse, 
and he knows it. Guess if Mrs. Almy rolled you on a bar- 
rel after she found you drowned you’d do what she asked 
you.” 

“Were you drowned, Christian?”’ 

His grin glowed. 

“In a kind of way. . . . Well, here’s the mysterious 
stranger’s story. . . . He’s a fool, though, to be so 
mysterious! The war’s over. Here’s these Southern fellers 
like Barclay Rivers and Lassiter swellin’ all over town. 
If Sandoval climbed onto a platform in the middle of 
Broadway and yelled ‘I was a secesh officer!’ allthe loafers’d 
say would be,.‘Aw, you’ll.die of it!’ Or, ‘Pull up your 
pants, Billy!” 

“Oh, he thinks he’s goin’ to get hung or somethin’?” 

“T can’t make out. Maybe he’s just showin’ off. : 

I bet he’s a kind of curiosity any place he hangs his hat. 
Here’s what: His uncle, Pierre Coty, and some other 
Confederates in New Orleans got a hold of an English 


With a Heaving Sense of Doubt 


shippin’ agent named Ross—Edward Ross. . . This 
was in ’64. Grant had taken Vicksburg and the river was 
open for business—nearly. Anyhow, there were a lot of 
these cotton buyers from the North that were out there. 
Father probably did business with them when he was 
gettin’ cotton for Robert Almy to send to England. 

Well, these friends of Sandoval’s wanted to send a present 
to Paris, to a lady’’—he grinned—‘“‘or Sandoval says so. 
So they got some Union man in New Orleans to take it up 
to St. Louis on a Union boat—gunboat or a transport or 
somethin’—and this Ross.man signed a receipt. Then he 
wrote back that the present had sailed from New York. 
Then they heard not a sound, not a funeral note as the 
corpse from the ramparts, et cetera and so forth. The 
lady in Paris didn’t get her present. It’s too bad. Last 
winter Sandoval goes over to Paris and scrubs around and 
finds out that she never heard of this Edward Ross, and 
now Sandoval’s poison mad because this Ross just stole 
the thing, which you can bet your pants was money! That’s 
the trouble with Sandoval. He comes to me with this yarn 
and then don’t tell me the truth!” 

My mind found a speed. A shimmering woman in white 
Paris was to get a present from some Confederates in 1864, 
and Christian thought it must be money, and this shadow 
Ross had stolen it. And Sandoval was lying already, in 
the level, tapping voice. Here was the war rolling back 
with all its rumors and jabber- 
ings of spies and briberies and 
its pressing charm of flags. The 
war had scared me while Chris- 
tian was heroic in the fleet, shov- 
ing rafts of fired cotton from a 
ship, getting wet, getting calmed 
into a statue of young manhood 
that daunted me. Here was the 
war! 

“You mean they were tryin’ 
to get somebody—Cora Pear] or 
one of those people—in Paris to 
get the emperor to send over an 
army and help the South? Is 
that it? Only the French bank- 
ers wouldn’t let him?” 

“Booh! Take a look at Louis 
Napoleon’s whiskers and guess 
he’d ever help anybody do 
nothin’! But that’s what this 
isabout. Sandoval won’tsay so. 
No, this was a little present, a 
trifle.”” His voice almost caught 
the running note of Sandoval’s 
voice. ‘ Yes, these gentlemen— 
always remember to be sure I 
know they were gentlemen— 
these gentlemen weren’t sendin’ 
over lace underwear or a 
feather fan. This was money. 
They trusted this Englishman 
withsome money to slip to Paris 
on an English boat from New 
York. It’s funny to think jobs 
like that went on, but they did. 
Sandoval’s poison mad! This 
Ross’ll get his face slapped if 
Sandoval catches him.’’ Chris- 
tian’s face masked suddenly 
with the ugly rigidity of muscles 
that made himsullen. The mask 
broke. ‘“‘ There wasa Ross—that 
talked British too—back in ’66, 
or around then, when pa had 
me down at the bank tryin’ to 
teach me business. Bully blue 
job it was! I just remember. 
Those English shippin’ men 
would come and gas at pa a 
gooddeal. . . . Butthis was 
money that Sandoval’s old uncle 
and his, friends were sendin’. 
They were all French. They’d 
try to get help from France— 
yes. But he wouldn’t say so.” 

My brother was, for a man 
of twenty-four, frank. He had 
frankly wearied of Almy & Co. 
and had borrowed enough 
money to speculate in gold. He 
openly joked with our father 
when they talked at all. He had 
a desire to go lazily and openly 
along, amused and curious. I 
could see that Sandoval was a 
show to him, asearching amuse- 
ment. This creature had come 
bowing up out of the war. 

“You've got to help 
Sandoval?” 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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XVI 


ELP had come at need, strengthening her for the 
H days and nights that followed; but strength alone 

could not do all, for while these long-drawn divi- 
sions of time passed, and were as if they had flown, 
Barbara doubted the extent and value of her hope. Bion’s 
wound was nothing—a clout on the head, Captain Pagan 
called it—but those two hours in the snow could not be 
scoffed away. 

“‘We’re doing all we can,”’ said the doctor evenly. Once, 
with his kindest and sleepiest blink, he added, ‘‘No one 
could have better care.”’ 

Outside Bion’s parlor window the snowflakes turned 
and twisted, floating down numberless, without stir of 
air, while Barbara felt’ that if only they would stop he 
might get well. They did not stop. Every day of that 
week came and went alike, muffled. Toward the end it 
was her own old giant who delivered the blow. 

“You’ll wear yourself out,’’ said he, ‘takin’ thought 
for the morrow too hard.’”’ He paused. ‘Don’t, Barbry, 
no more.” 

The pause, the forbearance in his voice, made her look 
up. To stand on the kitchen hearth after breakfast was 
now their custom; but here came a gap in custom, a 
prophecy of change. She knew what it would be, what 
he would say next, better than if they had gone through 
all this together long ago. 

“Don’t, Barbry.”’ The captain’s look pitied her. 
“You’ve pulled a laborin’ oar. Hencefor’ard what we 
need’s no more’n headway. Jest to keep on.’ 

She put the question, foreseeing his answer. 

“Do you mean ——” 

“We know what you’re made of, else I wouldn’t say.” 
Captain Pagan fingered the silver boat call, which she had 


never used, and poked it roughly back on the ledge. 
“Better out with it. Yes, I’m afraid we’re goin’ to lose our 
man, dear.”’ 

Barbara sat down and wept, trying to make no noise. 

“‘T thought so all along.’’ She choked. ‘“‘But now, 
this ———’’ When the first rush and blur cleared away 
she beheld the kitchen swimming into view with a dreadful 
clearness and novelty. Scales of habit dropped from her 
eyes. Everything within the four walls belonged to a 
strange room, another era. ‘‘Upstairs—her—Mrs. Sa- 
vory—does she know yet? He—they have been kind to me 
so long.” 

“Godfrey, no!”’ replied her helper. 
You leave that part for the doctor.” 

Afterward, when the doctor’s bells rang and ceased in 
the barnyard, she watched the captain poke head and 
shoulders under the black hood of the sleigh. What the 
two men said perhaps it was as well that she did not hear. 

“‘A spiteful old Injun I be, Verne,’ declared Pagan. 
“Nigh ripped right out and asked her who had the 
spendin’ of her school wages.” 

The doctor, climbing down into the snow, flung his 
buffalo robe over the horse. 

*‘Well,” he agreed with a dryness which he never had 
shown toward Barbara, “that’s true, Barzy. The old 
lady’s had her full money’s worth.” 

The remainder of Bion’s time on earth passed quickly, 
this day running into night all of a piece and filled with 
strangeness. The house contained more lighted lamps than 
ever before, as though prepared for evening gayety. Jen, 
who had lain helpless, now rose, dressed and came down 
to sit by the parlor, window like a woman of stone. In 
the kitchen, after dark, appeared a young man who spread 
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from below Mr. Belden’s voice reading a psalm. Later 
they descended, passed through a lane of neighbors no more 
seen than seeing, and were in a darkened coach on runners. 
Creaking, it smelled of leather and horse. Its bells rang 
brokenly to a slow walk. 

Jen, holding a black silk bag in her lap, wore her cus- 
tomary best and her bonnet with the black grapes. She 
said nothing at all, did nothing out of the ordinary except 
to pluck at her throat as if a bit of neckwear fretted her. 

Their way, seen through a moth hole in the brocaded 
blind, lay between tall sunshiny banks and upthrown 
lumps of plowed snow. 

How those men had worked, thought Barbara. How 
youthful and rested Bion’s face had come to look, at the 
close. Now they were following him up the long hill 
where once, at midsummer, he had taken her as a little 
girl straight to Beulah Land. 

The coach halted. A man opened the door, not to let 
them out, but to let them see under white boughs a 
rounded arch of granite in a snow hillock, and a rusty 
iron portal yawning underground. Six or eight other men 
were bearing his coffin into the vault, there to wait, as 
Bion had said, until the frost should come out of the 
ground and his bed be made ready. 

“Wait! Stop there!” called Jen Savory. ‘Hol’ on!” 

She fumbled, moused her silk bag, yanked out some- 
thing, pressed it on Barbara and cried, “Stop ’em, you! 
The plate!” 

Barbara found in her hand a broken-backed knife. 
She knew it. The German-silver mounting had worn 
greasy in Bion’s pocket. 

“The plate, ye fool!” 

This meant nothing to Barbara; but the man who held 
the coach door leaned in, took her knife and bowed. His 
face was the thin, horsy face of Tom Grele, whose gray 
eyes glittered not only with understanding but with a 
comical desire to behave. 

“You let me, Mis’ Savory. If you please.” 
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He lounged away, bareheaded, hiding the jackknife in 
his hand. Barbara saw him, at the door of the vault, edge 
among the pallbearers, utter a few shamefaced words, and 
begin to wrench and pry. Next moment he came leaning 
into the coach again. 

“Here ’tis, ma’am.” 

“Well, I wanted it,’’ said Jen. ‘‘’Tain’t much to keep.” 

She dropped into her bag the jackknife, along with a 
silver coffin plate. Grele, receiving Barbara’s look of 
thanks with a perfect dignity which comprehended all, 
closed their door. The coach moved on, turned and went 
downhill at the trot, with lively bells jingling. 

“Him!” scolded the widow. ‘‘’Druther anyone but 
that hoss jockey! Up the blind, can’t ye? Le’s see some- 
thing.” 

A breeze drew down the long rolling flanks of the coun- 
tryside, and against a wintry lemon-colored sunset glare 
whirled the yellowish clouds and fume of snow, till the 
back of every hill smoked. 

At home, by night, the two women sat in the kitchen 
and waited again; for what, Barbara could not guess. The 
neighbors who had helped them through all this were 
gone, leaving a house cleared and cleaned, supper on 
table, fires bright. 

**T couldn’t make out to swaller one crumb,” Jen mused 
by the chimney corner. ‘‘Can you?” 

“No, ma’am,”’ replied Barbara. 

Their loss made itself known at this empty hour. With 
Bion on the hill, padlocked in his dark barrow, they had 
less to say even than before. Running water in the sink 
made talk for them idly as of old. 

“‘T s’pose, now, you,”’ Mrs. Savory declared at random, 
into the fire—‘‘I s’pose you’ll want to leave now.”’ 

Barbara looked at a blank, pug-nosed face which offered 
no help and betrayed no feeling. Her own reply, either 
way, might be indifferent. Jt was true that on their 
journey in the coach up to the king of darkness her thought 

(Continued on Page 40) 


at Her in Mock Sternness —‘‘You Feed Me Berries for Lunch, or Down Scythe and Home Goes Goosey!”"’ 
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The Leak 


ROWN, Jones and Robinson all have relations with 

a certain corporation which they are prepared to con- 
cede is one of the best-managed of its kind in the country, 
and yet every one of the three is dissatisfied with the 
treatment accorded him. 

Brown is a minor employe and, like ninety-five out of 
every hundred salaried men, he has an honest conviction 
that he is earning considerably more than he is drawing 
down. This conviction is not greatly shaken by his analysis 
of the annual report of the president of his company. Cer- 
tain as Brown is that he is not getting rich out of the com- 
pany, the figures do not indicate that the corporation is 
getting rich by underpaying him and his fellows. Brown is 
prepared to admit that the return received by the stock- 
holders in dividends or in plowed-under profits is not 
excessive. It is a little higher than Brown receives on his 
savings-bank deposits, but not quite so liberal as the yield 
that comes to him from his shares in his codperative bank 
or his building-and-loan association. Moreover, his income 
received from such sources, modest as it is, is rather safer 
and more stable than that of the stockholders of his com- 
pany, who are his ultimate employers. There must be a 
catch somewhere, but Brown has not yet found it. 

Jones comes into contact with Brown’s company be- 
cause he is one of its customers. He may be a farmer, 
a shipper, a professional man or a mechanic. Whatever his 
occupation, his hard feelings against the corporation grow 
out of the high prices demanded for the service or com- 
modity he is constrained to buy from it, whether it be 
transportation, gas, electricity or telephone service that 
the big concern supplies. And yet, when he comes to exam- 
ine the balance sheet of the company, he finds that high as 
rates are they do not appear to have resulted in swollen 
surpluses. The corporation simply goes on paying its labor 
and its bondholders what the requirements indicate and 
distributing to stockholders what it can—when, as and if 
it can. The ultimate conclusion of Jones is not very differ- 
ent from that of Brown. He knows there is a nigger inthe 
woodpile, but his precise whereabouts is not apparent. 

The third member of this trinity of discontent is old Mr. 
Robinson. His linkage with the company is that of a 
stockholder. He acquired his little block of stock a dozen 
or twenty years ago, when it was selling for very much 
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more than it is today. The dividends were perhaps not 
much higher then than now, but the margin of safety was 
considerably greater. During his years of stock ownership 
he has seen a splendid property harassed and manhandled 
by government regulation, labor troubles, hostile legisla- 
tion and by every Meddlesome Mattie of the officialdom 
that pesters American business. Mr. Robinson’s confidence 
in the management of the company is unshaken; but con- 
sidering the millions that have been put back into the 
property, and the farsighted, upbuilding policies that have 
long governed its development, he feels, not without rea- 
son, that his dividends should be a little more liberal and 
considerably more stable. 

Somewhere there is a leak, and Brown, Jones and Robin- 
son—that is to say, Labor, the Public and Capital—are all, 
in varying degrees, affected by it. A few weeks ago the 
stockholders of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company held 
their annual meeting, and representatives of the Brown and 
Robinson families spoke up loud and clear. An employe 
stockholder said that labor, or some of it, should be more 
highly paid. That was to be expected. Then one of the 
Robinson tribe rose in his place and shocked his fellows by 
declaring that during the year 1922 the system had paid 
out as much in taxes as in dividends. 

- This tax leak comes out of the pockets of labor and of 
the public, and stunts the fund available for improvements 
and dividends. It means there is less money wherewith 
to meet the demands of the Browns when they ask for a 
raise. It dashes the hopes of the Joneses, who are working 
to get a lower rate on the particular commodities they 
have occasion to ship. As for old Mr. Robinson and his 
brethren, imagine their feelings when it is intimated to 
them that the maintenance of present dividends is largely 
dependent upon a whole set of favorable conditions that 
the ablest management in the world could not control or 
guarantee. Mr. Robinson’s feelings in the matter are 
particularly strong because, as he points out, at least 
$373,000,000 that might have been distributed as dividends 
has been put back into the property to strengthen its phys- 
ical and financial resources. 

The case of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company is not 
exceptional. Our railroads, as a whole, labor under a 
tremendous burden of taxation. In 1911 their Federal and 
state tax bills were nearly $100,000,000. In the years 
that followed they increased so swiftly that in 1922 they 
were well over $300,000,000, of which the Pennsylvania 
with its 140,000 stockholders paid about one-tenth. Gas, 
electric and other public-utility companies are in the same 
boat. It is no uncommon thing for them to pay more in 
taxes than in dividends, and every Brown, Jones and Rob- 
inson in the country suffers accordingly. The taxgatherer 
remains perfectly calm. He gets his, and gets it first. 
Bondholders may whistle for their interest, stockholders 
may sigh for their dividends, and officials may tear their 
hair over neglected maintenance and depleted reserves; 
but the taxgatherer is a preferred creditor. 

Rich and poor are taxed under the same set of laws, but 
there is a great practical difference in their taxes. Those of 
the rich loom like mountains. They stand out with rugged 
boldness and make an imposing silhouette on the sky line. 
Those of the poor are like icebergs. Being mainly con- 
cealed from view, they are actually six or seven times as 
great as they appear. The rich man can enjoy the cold 
comfort of knowing with considerable accuracy the sum 
total of his taxes, both direct and indirect. The little fel- 
low who thinks he is getting off practically scot-free be- 
cause he pays but a dollar or two as poll tax is quite unable 
to figure out the indirect taxes that eat into his income as 
silently and as effectively as the moths that are fretting his 
winter coat in the attic. The small taxpayer is in the 
position of a barefoot boy wading in a pond. He is un- 
aware of the leeches that are happily sucking blood from 
his ankles. Presently the boy will come ashore, and then 
the leech family will have his undivided attention. 


The New Trend in Speculation 


UCH of the speculation of the decades before the war 
was founded largely on public ignorance of factors 
that are today common knowledge. This was as true of 
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up in some way with Europe. Every dollar that we pay 
for taxes, forexample, is a reminder of Europe’s debt to us. 
The fact that tens of thousands of undesirable aliens are 
streaming in from the hotbeds of Continental hates is 
additional evidence that the destructive aftermath of the 
war not only abides with us but is bringing Balkanization 
to our doors. In the high cost of commodities, and the 
otherwise disturbing reaction from Europe’s backwash 
of bicker and hate, we are really assuming some of the 
German reparation. So it goes. 

This visible toll that a bankrupt Europe—bankrupt 
largely through its own folly, I might add—is taking of us 
is matched by an invisible levy in the shape of a conflict 
of opinion as to whether we shall add to the burden. The 
professional Anglo-American—and a cynic once defined 
an Anglo-American as ‘‘an American being importuned 
to help England’’—demands an English-speaking alliance, 
while the no less professional friend of France would have 
us ignore every sound business instinct, in the memory of 
Lafayette, Rochambeau and the Marne. Everywhere a 
mist of emotion clouds the clear perspective. 

Thousands clamor for an active participation in Euro- 
pean affairs, either in the shape of membership in the 
League of Nations, a world court or some form of associa- 
tion. On the other hand, a still larger number believe that 
we have done our job abroad, and that it is up to Europe 
to put her house in order through her own efforts before we 
interfere. Meanwhile we are without any definite foreign 
policy. What is the answer? In this article an attempt 


will be made to present it in the form of opinions gathered 
from every available source. 

Difficult as the previous mobilizations of comment have 
been, they pale alongside the effort to crystallize what 
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Americans feel about Europe and what weshould 
do. Not only does the investigator encounter a 
strong sectionalism—the farther west you travel 
from the Atlantic Seaboard the more pronounced is the 
desire for isolation—but the same racial animosities that 
engender antagonism abroad crop up to a lesser degree over 
here. The transplanted German or the son of a German 
still detests France, while the unreconstructed Irishman 
has his ax out for England. 

Another obstacle is the unfortunate fact that to the 
average American foreign policy means something politi- 
cal instead of economic. This is because the League of 
Nations was a dominant campaign issue in 1920, and will 
probably be the storm center in the next presidential 
contest. Therefore, whether John Jones lives in Kansas, 
Massachusetts or Louisiana, he consults his politics rather 
than his better judgment or knowledge when it comes to 
forming opinions about Europe. 


The Valor of Ignorance 


HE greatest handicap to intelligent appraisal is plain, 

unadulterated ignorance of the subject. This valor of 
ignorance is largely responsible for so many distorted or 
utterly unpractical points of view. Usually the unin- 
formed or the untraveled make the most noise. The case 
of a Western congressman is one in point. He conducted a 
whole campaign on the League of Nations issue and railed 
eloquently against what he called the thirty-second article, 
when in reality there are only twenty-six articles in the 
whole covenant. 

Hence there are two distinct sources of information— 
or misinformation, as the case may be: One is the man 
who knows his Europe, and who is sometimes loath to talk. 
The other is the person who has never been farther east 
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Real News 
A Rimed Editorial 


VERY time I look at the 
fi | paper 
I read about another 
divorce— 
One more romance gone up in 
vapor 
And never either one’s fault, 
of course. 
It’s boresome now; it’s com- 
monplace to me; 
I’ve seen it so often it’s grown 
quite stale. 
But oh! what a thrill would go 
surging through me 
At sight of a headline that 
told this tale: 
ELOPERS CELEBRATE 
THIRD ANNIVERSARY; 
CLAIM WORLD RECORD 


Count that day lost whose low 
descending 
Sun sees not in the daily 
news 
The sordid account of a man’s 
life ending 
Through drinking a bottle of 
bootleg booze. 
Once I’d: have called it a grip- 
ping story; 
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A happy beginning! 
You know how important that is for any | 
val. Begin it with a hot, fragrant plate of | 
ampbell’s Tomato Soup to delight the 
petite with delicious flavor. Here is a soup i 
lt pleases everybody who relishes the tonic i 
ihness of pure tomato. There's health and 
rgor in every spoonful! 
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He Sacrificed His Meal to Tatk. 
‘“*Eat Your Food,’’ Julie Kept Saying 


in her own private office in the Henry J. Walker 

Company, dictating to Celia Callahan, her short- 
haired stenographer. Looking at Miss Martin, Susan B. 
Anthony, had she lived to see the sight, might have cried 
delightedly, ‘‘Behold the equal of any man!”’ For Miss 
Martin was an advertising expert and earned a man’s 
salary and took orders only from Mr. Walker, who con- 
sidered her a paragon. 

Her mother had named her Juliet after an old-maid 
aunt, but she looked more like the Capulet girl whom 
Romeo was so mad about. She was not too short, and yet 
not too tall; her hair was blue-black and fitted her head 
like a cap. Her eyes were gray and fringed about with 
long black lashes. When she spoke, people listened invol- 
untarily, for her voice had certain throaty, husky tones 
that softened the businesslike severity of some of her 
remarks. She moved with a quickness that was graceful 
and a certainty that was comforting. Never did she drop 
papers all over the floor, nor become disconcerted when 
Mr. Walker told her her ideas were rotten. She simply 
drew a new one out of her head and confuted him. 

“The icy incongruity,’ Mr. Iverson called her. “TI like 
her looks,’’ he used to say to himself —he was very analyti- 
cal, as young men are these days—“‘but it must be chilly 
near an iceberg.”’ 

He burst open the door at this moment, and Julie 
stopped dictating. She looked at this Iverson question- 
ingly. He was the only man in the firm who banged in 
upon her without knocking. 

She knew what he was going to say. He said it. 

“Will you write that Silverex letter? I want to go to 
Ardsley. I mean the long statement.” 

He was a long, thin young man, and so impatient to go 
that he kept his legs in the hall outside, ready to start. 

“Look out!” she said. ‘‘You’ll break my door.’”’ He 
came halfway in and waited. ‘I think you ought to do it 
yourself. You saw them. I did the short one.” 

“All right,” he said cheerily. ‘“‘We’ll let it go until 
tomorrow. I told Joe Harding I’d meet him at the 2:52.” 


M« MARTIN sat at her flat-topped mahogany desk 
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He Would Forget His Soup for One Idea, His Salad for Another. 


She looked at him, as a nice young teacher looks at a 
bad boy, inexpressibly pai:icd. 

“You're hopeless. You know Mr. Walker expects that 
to go off today.”’ 

“Mr. Walker expects a great many things that never 
come off. He’s like you—he still has illusions.” 

The color rose in Julie’s cheeks. For some reason 
Iverson’s words irritated her. 

“T won’t do it for you,” she said. “‘If you want to take 
the risk of letting them wait a day for a statement like 
that, when you know everybody else is after that account, 
let it be upon your own head.”’ 

“For Pete’s sake!”’ said Iverson. “‘What is the matter, 
Julie? You’ve got the business blues. Don’t you suppose 
those dummies are waiting to see what we offer? You're 
too serious. You take this stuff too conscientiously. It’s 
all bahoo and buncombe. Now, isn’t it?” 

She looked at him doubtfully. 

“Tf it is, I wish I had found it out before.” 

“Well, there’s no time like the present. I hate to see 
you sinking so.” 

“Sinking?” 

“Yes; sinking into this business gloom. Some day 
you'll wake up to find out that you’ve given your lovely 
self to a hollow idol. Then you will be in a fix.” 

Julie stared at him perplexedly. Why did he say to her 
that which she already had been thinking? 

“You'll miss your train,” she said irrelevantly. 

“No, I never miss trains. You’d better come along. 
Nine holes of golf would put you in fine shape. But you 
won’t come. You’re an old maid about your work. I had 
an aunt like you. She thought the skies would fall if she 
didn’t bake cake regularly every Friday morning.” 

This was more than Julie could stand. 

“You bore me awfully. I wish you’d go,” she said, and 
her cheeks were even redder. 

“Well, I hate to forsake a chance to do good.” 

’ He had the grace to go, thinking how much prettier she 
was when angry. All the way over to the Grand Central 
Station he thought about her. These modern women were 
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A prominent thought in people’s 
minds concerning Cadillac is that it 
is the pioneer-leader of fine car 
engineering. 


They remember, for example, that 
Cadillac was first to install a com- 
plete electric starting, lighting and 
ignition system—one of the most 
important contributions to automo- 
tive progress in years. 


They recall that Cadillac leadership 
was again demonstrated, in dramatic 
manner, by the introduction of 
America’s first eight-cylinder auto- 
motive power plant, the ninety 
degree V-type Cadillac engine. 


Today, when many critics are con- 
vinced that Type 61 marks a new 
high level of automotive develop- 
ment, Cadillac engineers and crafts- 
men work zealously to improve each 
day’s production. 


All of their skill, equipment and tests 
are mobilized to give the Cadillac 
clientele as excellent a car as modern 
engineering can devise. 


As a result, the public is affirming its 
belief in Cadillac leadership by a 
steadily mounting demand for Type 
61 which has forced these great works 
to heights of production never be- 
fore approached in fine car history. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
Manhattan Island was a deep cobalt blue, when even the 
_ green on the New Jersey side of that river had a verdant, 
springlike hue. It was late June, and the soft wind curled 
itself caressingly about Julie’s face as she stood there, star- 
ing dully down on the panorama that never failed to ar- 
rest her. 

Today that world, all distinctly laid out, so clearly 
patterned, was a mockery of her own confused and wearied 
mind. What in heaven’s name was the matter with her? 
She had traded with life, not her beauty but her brains. 
She expected to be paid back, and she saw now that what 
she had been getting for her effort was something that 
pleased her no longer. 

Down in the streets below her darted about like fran- 
tic ants thousands of men and women, all like herself 
beset, depressed, ensnared, indifferent. What was to 
become of them? What were they for, anyway? And all 
around them this mocking impersonal beauty, this taunt- 
ing frame of delight in which the wretched human picture 
is bound—these clouds, these skies, and marching horizons 
that give the lie every minute of the day to the importance 
of human excitements. 

At this moment she became human. Over on the wall 
opposite the desk hung a small mirror into which Celia 
Callahan looked to see if the powder had hit its mark. 
Julie sometimes gave it a perfunctory dart when she was 
putting on her hat. She went now, and taking it down 
looked at herself in the full light of the window. This, as 
all women know, takes courage. 

There looked back at her her gray eyes, widely opened, 
a little too serious, black brows that arched adventurously, 
high cheek bones that might get bony, and a red mouth 
that might easily grow too determined. She moved the 
mirror up and looked at her hair; it was thick and black, 
but artlessly ineffective. She dropped the mirror and 
inspected her throat. It was firm and round, but not 
chastely white. There was ink, too, under one ear. She 
smiled at herself and observed that her teeth were white 
enough. There was something softer, more comfortable 
about her face when she smiled. She tried it again. 

The door behind her opened and a young man’s head 
came through. Seeing her, he came in and shut the door. 
Her startled eyes met his over the mirror, and she made 
the universal feminine gesture of arranging her back hair. 
She did not know that Freddie Skidmore respected none 
of the conventional delicacies. The sanctities of the hair 
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net. were as nothing to him. He took his hat off and gave 
her a modest nod. 

“Go on,” he said. ‘Don’t let me interrupt you.” 

“T was merely looking in the mirror,” said Juliet. 

“Yes, I see,’ he answered. ‘A dangerous but useful 
pastime. You learn things.” 

“You do,” said Julie, dropping the mirror gently on the 
desk. “To one’s sorrow.” 

She hadn’t meant to say that. Why was she saying 
anything to this strange young man? Before she had time 
to ask him what he wanted in her private office he had 
startled her again. 

“You can risk the mirror any time,’ he said in his 
peculiarly indifferent voice. ‘“‘But I don’t believe you ever 
look at the back of your hair or your profile.” 

‘c Why? ” 

“Oh, it’s awful—that bun on your head, when you ought 
to have a smooth, hard coil. And you ought to take your 
hair away from your temples and show your ears. You 
could stand it. Not many women could. Dark, startling, 
severe beauty—that’s what you ought to go in for. I’d 
begin with that bun. Take it off.” 

“Cut it off?” 

“Oh, no, not that! Leave that to the high-school girls. 
You’re a beautiful woman.” 

Juliet flushed. She walked over to the desk and sat 
down. She summoned all her dignity. 

‘Whom did you want to see?” she said. 

The strange young man was too interested to answer. 

“Tt’s amazing to me,” he went on, “‘how you fall for 
standardization. Your hair, your clothes, your morals, 
your manners, all alike. Even your homes—every decade 
you all redecorate your homes. Very charming, but alike. 
Go into any twenty bedrooms from San Francisco to 
Maine and you'll find fifteen bedspreads of the same 
school. It takes centuries to develop personality. You 
don’t get chic by coming out in New York and marrying 
well on Long Island. You might do something with your 
looks. And here you sit in an office—probably a stenog- 
rapher. Did you ever think of the stage?” 

“Look here,’ said Miss Martin, severely this time, 

“‘what do you want here, anyway?” 

“Want? I don’t want anything. Your superior lady 
boss sent for me.” 

“You mean Miss Martin?” 

“The very same.” 

“What is your name?” 
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She Thought the Skies Would Fall if She Didn't 
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No car has ever gone faster, or farther, in winning a great 
and growing success. 


The plain, blunt reason why the good Maxwell has rolled up 
such a huge volume of public regard, is that it is Ziving more 
for the money than the public has been used to getting. 


Under the hood and in the chassis is the unmistakable 
proof of the higher-grade manufacturing that produces 
higher-grade results—not only in appearance, but in 
the kind of performance and the easy riding, the low 
running costs and staunch reliability, that really count. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; drum type lamps; 
pressure chassis lubrication; motor-driven electric horn; unusually long springs; new type water-tight 
windshield. Prices F. O.B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, $885; Sport 
Touring, $1025; Sport Roadster, $975; Club Coupe, $985; Four-Passenger Coupe, $1235; Sedan, $1335 


Z_eveminl MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT; MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

she walked she noticed the violet-and-gray shadows on the 
side streets that would soon make a summer night in the 
city. She felt the soft wind from the Hudson; she saw 
the pleasant things of life extended in the windows of the 
shops. She was filled with a light sense of well-being, a 
consciousness of something coming to flower within her 
that had never flowered before. All this, too, because an 
irresponsible young man had told her she had beauty. 

Julie lived in a small, expensive flat with Hildegarde 
Dervish, with whom she had gone to school. Hildegarde 
lived up to her name. She whirled. When she was not 
working—she drew elongated ladies in bizarre clothes and 
distorted postures for fashion magazines at high prices— 
she was making and breaking engagements. She lived and 
moved in a crowd, and was never so happy as when the 
crowd changed. New men with strange faces were the 
breath of life to her. 

Hildegarde came from Boston, where a horrified family 
clung to its darling and regretted the day when she began 
to have ideas. But Hildegarde was never both- 
ered by what they thoughtin Brookline. She was 
tall, rangy and very blond. Her voice was quite 
shouty, like a trumpet, but her diction was 
elegant, and clipped like that of a stage duchess. 
This, combined with her racy vocabulary, made 
an extraordinary effect. 

“Here,’’ one cried, “is a good family slipping 
down!” 

But there was nothing slippy about Hildegarde. 
She was honest and faithful and hard-working. 
Her life was less wild than noisy. Julie liked her 
immensely. When the evening’s circus was over 
and the flat free of young men and the cigarette 
ashes dusted off the tables onto the floor, she found 
Hilly an excellent companion. 

This evening when Julie entered the flat Hilly 
was dressing. Her head, a wild, blond, unfinished 
fortification, came through her bedroom door. 

“Shake a leg, old dear,” she cried. “‘Two tame 
ones are coming at 7:15.” 

The two tame ones meant nothing to Julie. She 
was used to being dragged along to entertain the 
annexations of Hildegarde. 

“Oh, heavens, Hil, I wish you’d get someone 
else! I don’t want to go jumping around all over 
the roofs tonight.”’ 

She laid her hat down on the hall table. Hilly 
reappeared. 

“Huh?” she said, taking the hairpins out of 
her mouth. 

“T wish you would entertain your own swains. 
They never know I’m there.”’ 

“Listen, you poor crab! If I didn’t drag you 
out you’d never see the night air.” 

“T don’t see that it helps me any.” 

“Julie, you go get ready.” 

Julie went. There was nothing else to do. In 
their well-run establishment there was never any- 
thing to eat but milk and oranges. Hildegarde’s 
men always bought good dinners. 

In her bedroom she flung her things on the bed, 
and walking to the closet took down her one 
evening gown. It was a crimson thing, neither 
very old nor very new, and it made a warm frame 
for what Hilly called her frozen beauty. She con- 
templated it nervously, however, because she was 
afraid of what Hilly would say when she appeared 
init. It was time, according to Hilly, she bought 
some new clothes and gave up looking like the American 
flag. Nervously she began to dress, and at the inevitable 
moment Hilly spoke. 

“For heaven’s sake, Julie, don’t wear your red! It will 
kill this thing of mine.” 

“But I haven’t any other.’ 

“Oh, sacred cat!” 

Hilly appeared in the door. She was clad in a magnifi- 
cent and indescribable costume which announced in no 
uncertain tones that its wearer was in for a big evening. 
In some places it was solid gold, in others solid silver. No 
lady in Boston ever contemplated such a gown without a 
shiver, which is exactly why Hilly delighted in it. 

“You look marvelous,’ commented Julie, brushing her 
hair. “Like Thais chasing the monk.” 

“You hush! Honestly, aren’t you ever going to get some 
clothes? You can’t wear that red rag all summer. They 
won’t let you in. You make people uncomfortable.” 

“Next week,” said Julie, looking into the glass and 
speaking very slowly, because she was interested in the 
effect she was achieving with her hair, ‘‘I am going to re- 
form. I want you to go with me to buy’’—pause—‘“‘some 
seductive gowns.”’ 

Hilly, however, hadn’t waited to listen. The doorbell 
had rung. She didn’t give Julie another thought until late 
that night, about 11:30, when they sat on a roof garden, 
high up above the city. Hilly was sitting beside Bummy 
Migler, a young man of wealth and parts vaguely occupied 
in Wall Street. Bummy felt himself clenched on the arm. 


Commented Julie, Brushing Her Hair. 
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“Look!” gasped Hilly. ‘‘Do you see what I see?”’ 

“Where—what ” trying to look everywhere and 
wondering if Hilly’s mother was turning up. 

“There! There, out on the floor!’ 

Hilly was pointing to a moving spot in the swaying 
jungle on the floor. She was trying to point to the slim 
figure of Julie, dancing around with a young man known 
only as Hencoop. Hencoop’s father was the president of a 
railroad, but Hencoop didn’t care. His own name was 
enough for him. All evening he had been dancing and 
flirting with Julie. 

“T see now why Hencoop’s fallen!” cried Hilly ecstati- 
cally. “She’s changed her hair!’’ She almost expired on 
the last word. 

“What? Good Lord, does she rent it?” 

“No, you dummy,” Hilly was devastating in her dis- 
gust. “‘No; she’s taken it off her ears. She looks exactly 
like a Goya.” : 

“Like who?’ said Bummy, who had only been to 
Harvard. 


Kez ‘ (ur 
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“You Look Marvelous,” 


Hilly didn’t answer. She was too curious and too loyal 
to go farther. Late that night, or early that morning, 
Julie told her that some whim had led her to change her 
hair. 

“So you like it, do you?” 

“Gorgeous!” said Hilly. “It’s the newest line. Now 
you meet me Saturday and I will take you to Stephanie’s 
and get you those clothes. The Lord knows. it’s time you 
came to!” 


Mr. Skidmore’s drawings put in an appearance at the 
office the following Thursday on schedule time, and they 
pleased Julie. 

The drawings were good, the technic masterly and they 
charmed the eye. They were deft and sharp, like the young 
man himself, and a little malicious, because they were so 
sufficiently sentimental. If Skidmore had to sell his soul, 
he sold it gracefully. 

There was only one thing Julie didn’t like about them— 
Mr. Skidmore did not come with them. Here she was, 
strangely alive and interested in this next encounter, 
handed a note and a bundle instead of a young man. He 
was, too, the first young man in all her twenty-eight years 
whom she had ever been excited about seeing. She took 
the note bravely and read it: 


Dear Miss Martin: Here are the drawings. I hope they suit. 
I hate to ride on the Subway, so won’t come down unless you 
want me to do some more. I will ring you up at 4:30. 

Yours for better head lines, SKIDMORE. 
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walked over to the markets with their bas- 
kets on their arms—the only way they had 
of getting meat. 

* * * 


People do not have to follow fat animals 
down the street today to get their daily 
meat. 


It is waiting for them at their nearest 
dealer’s; whatever kind or cut they desire; 
fresh, sweet, wholesome; brought, often 
from great distances, by a thoroughly 
organized, but competitive, industry that 
gathers together, prepares and distributes 
the meat supply of the nation. 


Swift & Company has 23 packing plants 
located at strategic points throughout the 
country, where live animals are received 
and turned into meat by modern, sanitary 


methods. Branch distributing houses at 
consuming centers supply retail dealers 
continuously. 


Direct refrigerator car shipments serve 
country points and towns not large enough 
to warrant branch houses. 


Refrigeration keeps the meat at a con- 
stant, low temperature, from the time it 
is dressed until it reaches your dealer’s 
ice-box a few days later. 


All is planned and operated so scientifi- 
cally that this food is conveyed from 
where it is raised to where it is needed at 
the lowest cost possible. 


Swift & Company profits from all sources 
are so small compared with the volume 
handled that they are only a fraction of a 
cent per pound, on the average. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 


a : So : Be, 


1650 


MAY interesting facts about 

the packing industry are 
discussed inour 1923 Year Book. 
Send for a copy, free. Swift & 
Company, 4117 Packers Avenue, 
Chicago 
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FIOUSEWIVES of today who 

are particular as to the 
foods they serve, order Brook- 
field Butter and Eggs. Thus 
they aresureof getting the high 
quality ever implied by the 
name Swift & Company 


out to realize a dream that he had been sleeping on 

ever since the time he was a little shaver and a yard 
of cloth would have gone a long way toward making him a 
suit of clothes. 3 

He wanted to own a circus; and, by the way, it wasn’t 
going to be like any other tent show that had yet been 
invented. Now this little man had oodles of money and 
could have gone right out and picked up a circus complete 
in all its details and in full running order, but he didn’t 
want that kind. 

His idea was to build a big show from the ground up. He 
wanted to buy all the little dogs and the littler ponies him- 
self, to build the red wagons and have the joy of superin- 
tending the painting of them. 

He wrote to all the animal men he eould hear of and 
started negotiations for camels and elephants and hyenas, 
orang-utans, and all the wild animals and fierce denizens 
of jungle and plain that men who are hep to these things 
write about. He ordered a tent that would house the 
biggest show in the world, and used up more gold leaf 
than Denver had ever dreamed of, even in the gala days 
of Cripple Creek with its miraculous millions, and then 
he marshaled his staff. 

In those good old days of joyous Western journalism the 
editorial staff of this man’s paper represented a diversity 
of more or less talent and an original method of airing 
their views and opinions that was eminently sui generis. 
The beauty of it was that these journalists always signed 
their own stuff. Sometimes it read like a series of edi- 
torials because everybody gave free rein to his convictions, 
chronicling them as he saw fit, and though sometimes the 
idea expressed on the back sheet of the paper did not 
always agree with the editorial policy, still people liked 
its rollicking unusual style, and the paper itself became a 
great success. | 

So the little editor called these men into the famous red 
room and informed them that he was about to go into the 
circus business. He intimated that from that time on the 
duties of the staff were to mold public opinion and in spare 
moments double in sawdust. 


aes all this reminds me of a Western editor who started 


Mr. Brady’s Infallible Recipe 


VERYBODY was pressed into the service; even the 

society editress was commissioned forthwith to write an 
illuminating article on the circus girl, her manner of living 
and the clothes she wore, together with an exhaustive 
résumé concerning the social aspects of circus life. 

It is fair to confess that this staff, which was ordinarily 
supposed to know all about everything in the way of local 
and otherwise happening, was a chip or two shy on the 
circus game. It is true that one member, bristling with 
importance, announced that he had run away with the 
circus when a boy, and for that reason was entitled to 
special consideration; and, needless to say, the sporting 
editor, running true to form, said he knew all about cir- 
cuses. But there was a doubting Thomas in the bunch 
in the shape of a red-headed reporter. He was one of the 
original why-and-who-and-what boys you meet so often, 
so he took up his parable in this wise: 

“Tt’s a great big contract to start a circus,’ he vouch- 
safed ponderously. ‘‘ We’re liable to bite off more than we 
can chew; it’s an awful job, that’s what it is.” 

“Nothing of the kind, Bill,” replied the editor briskly. 
“You just want a cage full of monkeys, and a great big 
spread of canvas.”’ 

“That ain’t enough; that won’t get anything,” per- 
sisted the doubting Thomas. 

“Oh, yes, it will,’ retorted the amateur showman opti- 
mistically. ‘“‘Sure it will. What else do you want? First 
you have your cage full of monkeys an’ plenty of room— 
then all you need is a tent full of people, and away you go 
and make a million dollars.” 

Now, of course, you’re saying to yourself, ‘‘What has 
the circus to do with the theater and wherein does the 
comparison lie between a dalliance with the drama and 
recollections of red wagons?”’ For answer I point with 
pride to the wise sayings of one William A. Brady, who 
quite recently was subjected to interrogation. 

“Now, Mr. Brady,” began the interviewer, jumping 
right into the middle of the subject and removing the 
bridle, ‘“‘ please tell me why some plays succeed and some 
do not, and what are the main ingredients to be employed 
in the successful presentation of the drama.” 

To the writer, this looked like a large order. 

“Easy enough,” quoth Mr. Brady, without the slightest 
hesitation. ‘‘Get yourself a good believable and under- 
standable plot with lots of human interest and striking 
situations, make it run along smoothly, have the happen- 
ings well portrayed and easy for the audience to follow. 
Then so construct it that it is actor-proof, and the rest is 
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only a matter of a pencil and a pad of paper to figure out 
just how much money you're going to make.” 

‘Fair enough,” say we; “fair enough if you can get 
’em.”’ 

Well,” responded Mr. Brady, “that’s the recipe—if, 
of course, you can get the prescription filled. Now what 
else was it you wanted to know? 

“You ask about the success of some plays and the fail- 
ure of others,’’ continued Mr. Brady after a pause. ‘ Well, 


- let’s start at the beginning and I will remind you of the 


old bromide so often referred to—‘The play’s the thing,’ 
said Shakspere; right and fine so far, but he might have 
added another sentence, however—‘ The play is the thing 
so long as it is actor-proof.’ 

“Tn explanation I point to some of the greatest successes 
we’ve ever had on the American stage. Just think of 
Lightnin’, Ben Hur, The Old Homestead, Shore Acres, 
Way Down East, and perhaps twenty more that I could 
mention. Well, every one of them was actor-proof, and 
when I say this I mean that they were not plays which 
were at the mercy of any of the actors who played a part. 

“Let me give you an instance, one with which we all are 
conversant. As everybody knows, poor old Frank Bacon 
was the star in Lightnin’, not to mention his being the 
author of it. Well, everybody loved him, and by many 
it was thought that when he passed, the patronage of the 
show would fall away to nothing. But what was the re- 
sult? Just before Frank Bacon’s death the show was 
billed to play Boston. Of course a substitute had to be 
engaged to take his place. Naturally a good actor was 
chosen, but not exactly one who was accounted a star of 
stars. Well, the company went to Boston and broke all 
records, and is doing so yet. I think that is the most 
essential thing in the construction of a play. First take a 
subject that the average theatergoer is familiar with— 
forge it out of a believable yarn, and don’t leave the au- 
dience too much in the dark or wrestling with abstruse 
problems. Added to this, you must construct a story that 
never loses its sequence, but carries its audience right along 
with it. Then you may be said to have a play that is actor- 
proof. These ingredients, I should say, are the first princi- 
ples in the manufacture of a play that will live and last. 

“There is, however, the indefinable something that 
every producer who knows his business is everlastingly 
looking for. You realize we are supposed to know more 
about the business of producing plays than the average 
layman, and rightly so, because if anything teaches one, 
it must be experience. These experiences are invariably 
backed up by certain costly mistakes which everyone in 
the producing business can always look back upon. But 
for all that it is sometimes forced upon us that we know 
very little, after all, about the subtle something that will 
catch the public sympathy. The producer may think he 
has a play that is letter perfect in rehearsal. It may be 
an interesting well-told story—probably, let us say, based 
on a pronounced hit in the magazine field or in book 
form—but when we come to play it, we find that we have 
missed something.” 


Money Between Tears and Laughter 


“TTN\HE audience doesn’t rise to it. It doesn’t either tickle 

their sense of humor, or in its pathos fails to arouse 
their sympathy. Like a cantilever bridge—instead of 
joining up at the piers it rests on, it keeps swinging farther 
away. What this is I don’t know—I wish I,did. But I 
do know one thing; I know that whenever the actors like 
the play while it is in rehearsal, going around telling each 
other what a sure-fire hit it is bound to be, and whenever 
everybody gets set for a long run on Broadway, you can 
put it down that ninety times out of a hundred you are 
facing a failure. 

“Tt is hard to diagnose this or to get the cube root of it, 
but it exists; every producer will tell you that. 

“But I will mention one thing that comes as near being 
sure-fire as anything else I can think of. If you can get a 
play that turns a tear into a laugh, or a laugh into a tear— 
why, you’ve solved a large part of the problem. I think 
this accounts for the marvelous success of Warfield and the 
irresistible charm of Maude Adams. 

“Strange to say, some of the present Broadway suc- 
cesses have been brought in by men who were new to the 
business. We have had quite a crop of them in the last two 
or three years. No doubt this was due to the advent of 
war profiteers. You see they had made so much money 
during and immediately after the war that they cast about 
them for ways and means of perpetuating the golden 
shower. A good many of them turned to the theaters, but 
I am afraid the majority did not find things just as easy 
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eideal rug for summer, too 
-indoors or on the porch 


ors, or out, in summer or winter, you'll find 
o\covering so satisfying and so economical as 
eal Congoleum Art-Rug. 

-a the porch it stays the whole season through. 
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man little to a $\' Congoleum Rug. 


*s popular rugs are made all in one piece with 
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t.In the strongest wind they lie flat without 
1iz—never ruffle at the edges. 


1 et Congoleum Rugs are just as desirable in- 
¢ out. Their rich colorings add cheer and 
laks to every room in cottage or camp. 


=\re so easy to clean, too. A few strokes of the 
sil they need. How much better that is than the 
1, dusty sweeping that woven rugs require. 


t.$ 9.00 The rugs illustrated are made 1% x 3 ft.$ .60 
jt. 11.25 only in the five large sizes. Bines SUMtE eT 40 
jt. 13.50 The small rugs are made in > eee 2 

Yat. 15.75 other designs to harmonize 3 * 4% ft. 1.95 
yt. 18.00 with them. 3 ex cOventtaec.50) 


n> freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 
are higher than those quoted. 
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GUARANTEE 
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OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
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Don’t Fail to Look. 
for this Gold Seal When You Buy 


There is only one guaranteed Congoleum and that is 
Gold-Seal Congoleum identified by the Gold Seal shown 
above. This Gold Seal (printed in dark green on a gold 
background) protects you against imitation floor-coverings, 
and gives you the protection of our money-back guarantee. 
It is pasted on the face of every. Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug and on every few yards of Gold-Seal Congoleum 
By-the-Yard. Be sure to look for it when you buy. 

ConcoLeum Company 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Kansas City Atlanta 
Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
himself is all het up because he realizes that he has lost 
caste as a critic, and is thoroughly disgusted. 

“That is mainly the reason why the moving picture is 
supplanting and in some cases has entirely wiped out the 
spoken drama. A man sees Fairbanks in Robin Hood on 
Broadway, and he is quite safe in extolling its merits to 
his friends at home. When it comes to their little town, 
it’s going to be just the same. Douglas will appear his 
very self, just as he did in all the big-time houses back 
East. The beautiful ladies and the horses and Friar Tuck 
and the costumes and the tremendous outlay in staging 
and effects will all be the same. 

“But the producer’s life is not all beer and skittles. 
We’ve often been accused of commercialism, and I don’t 
mean to say that the commercial spirit is wholly foreign 
to the theater, but I think that 99 per cent of the mana- 
gerial producers love the artistry and traditions of the 
stage. Sometimes when you stop to think, it is a great 
question where art ends and something else begins. Some 
people prate about art who wouldn’t know a tube of burnt 
sienna from Rubens madder. But leaving out the make- 
believe ‘artistic’ productions that have to be accompanied 
by a key of explanation from the sacred six, there is a good 
margin left that do honestly.represent the art of the 
theater as the average layman understands it. 

“Be that as it may, a certain spirit of commercialism 
is forced upon producers by the fact that it takes real 
money to support the theater. The contributions of the 
select few who sit in final judgment on the drama would 
not go far to sustain’a production of consequence. The 
real people whose interest makes the theater possible are 
the plain everyday folk who voice their approval in a 
tangible way. 

“You see it’s this way: Let us say that you own a 
theater on Broadway. Well, there are overhead expenses 
of all kinds; many of them the layman would probably 
never dream of, but at the end of every week we know 
what they are. 

““Now a play may be most meritorious, but if, as I said 
before, it does not draw a gross intake of ten thousand a 
week on Broadway it’s got to go. For that reason it is 
impossible for the owner of a theater to throw open his 
doors to everybody who comes along. He has to take the 
patronage of the masses into consideration, and must have 
at least a reasonable assurance that he will be able to meet 
all the demands necessitated by the business. It’s a 
blessed thing, after all, to realize that we do not all think 
alike. What one man considers a classic, another regards 
as inane drivel. In the old days players banked on the 
patronage of aristocrats and so-called intellectuals—they 
starved to death. Even Shakspere, actor, poet and play- 
wright, and patronized by royalty, was not insensible to 
that fact, and he died worth something like six thousand 
pounds, which was important money in those days.” 


The Actors and the Critics 


c OW there’s another thing that we know: We know 

that plays that are successes in New York are rank 
failures sometimes in the outside towns. What will be ac- 
cepted on Broadway frequently passes without notice in 
San Francisco or Denver. You must never make the mis- 
take of underrating the intelligence or discrimination of the 
people in the provinces. Take San Francisco, for instance, 
with all its glorious traditions and its fine companies of 
home-bred actors and actresses, and, man for man, I ven- 
ture to say you will find as many keen students of the 
drama as in any city in the world. This applies also to 
many other communities dotting the country between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

“Now you were asking about the present-day status of 
the actors. They are a good deal better off than they ever 
were, taken both collectively and individually. The actor of 
today is a better business man, more saving and frugal, con- 
sequently he is more reliable; and as I said before, he 
is better paid. Then, too, he has a wider market for his 
wares. The pictures have opened up a big field for him, 
and local stock companies growing up all over the country 
have increased the demand for his services. The actors, 
as you know, have their organizations, which are very 
good ones, and from their side business is transacted on 
a standard and equitable basis.” 

“And the critics,’? we ventured humbly. 

“A fine body of men,’’ responded Mr. Brady, “thor- 
oughly conscientious, although, of course, we sometimes 
don’t agree with them. A critic can ruin a piece of theatri- 
cal property, but he can’t make it to save his life. Let us 
suppose that a new play is produced and adverse notices 
appear in all the papers. Well, the play itself may be one 
that from the public standpoint is worthy—that is, for 
those who see it, but you’ve got to get the people into the 
theater to convince them of that fact; and then let us 
suppose that the man who is sponsoring the play hasn’t 
capital enough to carry it over for a sufficient length of 
time for the people to have a chance of judging for them- 
selves, so that by word of mouth it percolates that the play 
is worth while. In a case of this kind the play dies and is 
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forgotten. But if, on the other hand, the backer of a play 
is strong enough financially to stand his ground, all the 
panning in the world by his critics cannot kill what the 
masses want. There are several instances of this kind 
playing Broadway right now. 

“Sometimes you will find a play that in its characteriza- 
tions happens to fit exactly into the angles and personali- 
ties of a certain actor or actress, and they will carry it 
right along to a howling success; but take them out of the 
cast and you haven’t anything. I know a brother pro- 
ducer not so long ago tried this experiment: He produced 
a play in several towns before coming into New York. 
The leading man and leading woman were not regarded as 
topnotchers, but the parts suited them exactly and the 
play was tabbed with all the earmarks of success. 

“This manager, however, thought it best to make a 
change in the leading characters before the premiére in 
New York, so he engaged a man and a woman, fine actors, 
well-known to New York, but they just didn’t get the 
spirit of the parts; their comedy seemed to fall flat and 
they were not able to sense the real characterization in the 
mind of the author, which had been so successful in the 
small towns. The result was that it died on Broadway. 
This producer told me recently that he regarded this play 
as one of the best pieces of dramatic property he ever 
owned.” : 


Success Rare, Failures Common 


OW one might state in a general way that Broadway 

bars nobody, especially in the show game. It has been 
invaded by so many sorts and conditions of men and women 
that one could not pin the personnel of it down to any 
particular class or profession. You can start with ex- 
senators and otherwise important statesmen, and go right 
down the list until you find yourself shaking hands with 
the man who used to own a bootblack stand, and in be- 
tween you will discover tinkers, tailors, soldiers, sailors, 
prize-fighting impresarios, gold-mine promoters, specula- 
tors on the Street and off the Street, besides men who have 
made their millions and men who have still to make them 
on paper and off paper; and probably the result of your 
investigation will force the conclusion that our beloved 
country is made up of two kinds of people—those who 
have money and those who are trying to take it away 
from you. 

Not so long ago we met a man who had spent the greater 
part of a long life in promoting and producing various 
theatrical enterprises. He has been a success financially 
because to a great extent he started at the foot of the 
ladder and learned the game as he climbed up. This is the 
sum and substance of what he had to say: 

“T started in the show game when I was sixteen,” said 
my friend. “That is to say, I ran away with a circus and 
roughed it. It wasn’t like the big shows that we know 
nowadays, traveling on trains of sixty-foot coaches and 
flat cars. Ours was a wagon show, or what we used to say 
in the circus patois of that time, a hit-the-grit show. We 
had twenty wagons, played by day and traveled by night. 
My bedroom was in the band wagon. I slept with a few 
old horse blankets for covering, and my mattress the side- 
show banners. Gosh, some of those fall days were cold! 
But when we weren’t traveling it wa’ all action, and I 
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isent was written by Peerless owners. 
1 the expression of a New Peerless user 


: 

now what genuine 
fition is until you 
h owner of a New 


Ner, its dependability, 
0 adjustment and its 
¢ation—all unite in 
t vorthy and satisfac- 


hst degree. 


Its tremendous reserve power and ac- 
celeration delight the speed enthusiast; 
but others are as well pleased with 
its ability to glide noiselessly along at 
the slower paces. 


The car is so easy to operate that it 
is a real pleasure for a woman to drive. 


It is comforting to know that, day in 
and day out, the car is always ready 
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to go anywhere, without mechanical 
trouble and petty annoyances. 


It travels many thousands of miles 
before there is any necessity to re- 
move carbon. 


The New Peerless embodies all the 
qualities desired by a man who 
prides himself on the appearance and 
performance of his car. 
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Here is a 


real opportunity 


for the right man: 


Who is between 30 and 
35 years of age; of good 
personality and sound 
character. 


Whose qualifications fit 
him to deal with busi- 
ness executives of a high 


type. 


Who has a growing con- 
viction that his ability, 
his training, his record, 
and his ambitions show 
that he needs a better 
opportunity for the 
years ahead than he 
now has. 


Whose experience proves 
that he has sales in- 
stinct and ability of a 
high order and a prac- 
tical character, and that 
he is well grounded in 
the fundamentals of 
modern selling and mer- 
chandising. 


Who has had experience 
both as a personal sales- 
man and as a sales ex- 
ecutive in directing 
others, especially in 
lines that call for origi- 
nality, initiative and re- 
source. 


Experience in advertising 
would be desirable but 


is not essential. 


There is a vacancy in 
each of our branch offices, 


in Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago, and in Boston. 


Write us in detail about 
yourself. Your letter will 
be held in confidence, and 
if your reply is considered 
favorably an interview 
will be arranged. Address 
your letter to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Advertising Department 


Philadelphia = - 


Pennsylvania 
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had flown over the hill to Beulah and her 
father and freedom; a wrong direction this 
had seemed, a guilty project until now. 

“Yes, I s’pose so,”’ Jen repeated. ‘‘Nat- 
ural that you’d want to leave.” 

In her distress Barbara rose and walked 
about, trying to divine what the woman 
meant. Go, or stay? By mere supersti- 
tion her hand reached after the captain’s 
boat call on the ledge for help, but got 
nothing; the silver bauble was not there. 
She looked at Jen beyond their fire and saw 
bowed down a head of gray hair smooth 
and ‘tight as glass; a poor, loveless head, 
not drawing much comfort toward it, not 
to be cherished, but pitied. 

Barbara sat in her chair again and kept 
still. The fire burned ‘for snow” a while. 

“Tf you want me with you,” she offered 


| at last—“if you want me, I'll stay.” 


That picking and fingering at the throat 
suddenly ended. With an awkward lurch, 
Jen plunged across and fell on the bricks of 
the hearth, clasping Barbara’s knees. 

“Oh, you good little critter!”’ 

Jen’s eyes were wet. 

“You good little critter! He liked you.” 

They held each other, young and old. 

“He liked you!” said the widow in a pas- 
sion of tears. “‘Maybe it was —— I do’ 
know. You wan’t my own child, Barbry. 
Us poor humern bein’s has a lot to learn.” 

She raised her head from Barbara’s lap. 

“Go open me a winder. Chuck them 
sickly plants out in the shed. Do some- 
thin’. I can’t never bear that musty green 
smell of geraniums no more.” 
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(pees were so many people to thank 
afterward that before Barbara could see 
them all, the snow had gone, roads dried 
and fields turned green. Old Rigger Lap- 
thorn, who had jumped about most active 
in the crew of the snowplow, being seldom 
at home, was the last to be told of her 
gratitude. Met by chance one evening on 
the bridge among budding alders, he heard 
her out with awkward patience. 

“oTwan’t nothin’.”” A bent little ancient, 
his mop of hair like steel wool half hiding 
gold-wire earrings, he chewed tobacco and 
refused to look at her. His cramped brown 
hands curved stiffly down, hooked, as 
though lugging a pair of invisible crowbars. 
‘Put here on earth to help wonnuther. And 
we don’t. ’Tain’t nothin’.”’ 

“A great deal to us, Mr. Lapthorn.” 

The old rigger cleared his throat and con- 
sidered the alder buds. 

“Trib’lation,”’ he said hoarsely, ‘‘and the 
valley o’ the shadder makes us to fergit our 
own selves.”’ He chewed again, and added 
very honestly, ‘‘Fer the time bein’.’’ 

More than once, later, she recalled this 
saying of his. It was an odd life, by no 
means gay, which the two women led on 
Savory’s Hill. Tribulation had brought 
them together, indeed, for the time being; 
but Jen, although she now leaned on Bar- 
bara, sometimes heavily, could not change 
habit and nature, or join hands for their 
daily contact. Having melted, the woman 
hardened. 

“A dogged old devil, ain’t I?” she asked 
one night. ‘‘This can’t be much fun for 
you. Never had no gift o’ conversation. 
Wish’t I’d let him buy fast hosses and gal- 
livant to his fairs, after all.” 

When runaway boys and girls had gone 
Mayflowering in the woods behind the long 
river hills, Barbara found her desk at school 
covered with bunches of trailing arbutus. 
Dug from under last autumn’s leaves, and 
bound in tight pink nosegays, Mayflowers 
exhaled a breath that seemed too delicate 
for mortal sense. Late that afternoon, 
carrying them home, she met Captain Pa- 
gan in the road. 

“Tribute?”’ said he. 
scholar?” 

“Smell. They were from all hands.” 

The captain lowered his white beard to 
them. 

“‘Never went Mayflowerin’, did ye?”’ he 
asked. ‘‘No. H’m! Jestas well. You look 
here. What’s this they told me? You’re 
goin’ to give up your school end o’ term?”’ 

“Tt’s true,’ said Barbara. ‘‘There’s the 
farm and the house to care for.” 

“Andher?’’ the captain bellowed. ‘‘Great 
Sackaree a Mojee a Hea-ho de tapr.e 
turned away, filling the roadside ever- 
greens with roomy echo; but a moment 
later he swung back and was walking hum- 
bly along with her. ‘‘Don’t you mind a 
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little foreign-climate, quarter-deck brim- 
ston’,’”’ he said. ‘“‘You’re right. I was 
wrong. It’s better to act loyal. Give me 
another sniff 0’ them. What a fool a sailor 
must be, Barbry, when things like that 
grow ashore at hom’ all the while.” 

To give up school had been a wrench, al- 
though she knew herself a poor teacher, 
ignorant, a stop-gap. To take over Bion’s 
labor was not so much her choice as a plain 
doing of what had to be done; yet in pros- 
pect it seemed forbidding, and when under- 
taken vaguely discouraging, as though she 
had put some hope or agreeable deception 
behind her. 

“You can’t never do it alon’,’”’ Jen rapped 
out. “‘And you can’t git help for love nor 
money.” 

The work Barbara did, however, and 
throve, and was not unhappy except when 
beaten by a task demanding two pairs of 
hands. Each long hard day, each dream- 
less night gone like a single deep breath, 
gave only more staying force to a flexible 
young body seasoned in all weather. Jen 
seldom interfered. Perhaps aging quickly, 
perhaps losing heart now, the widow often 
sat idle all day without finding fault; of- 
tener, as time passed, she called Barbara in 
from afield to hitch up the horse, and drove 
away to visit neighbors whom she had neg- 
lected for years. Errands on foot were 
therefore common. 

Returning from one of these late in a hot 
afternoon, with the last of twelve miles yet 
to go, Barbara paused at the moss-grown 
hollow log of the horse trough near Pagan’s 
Fork. From dusty grass and spirea leaves 
the gnawed end of a wooden pipe, drooping, 
let water sparkleslowly down, clear and cool, 
into her palms. When she had drunk, wet 
her face and risen, the greenness of the 
woods invited her to rest awhile. Across 
the road, cedar, cat spruce and old hemlock 
formed a wall in which the lighter green of 
hazel and rank fern choked the narrow gap 
that was the mouth, she knew, of an old 
smugglers’ path. No one ever went there 
now. Climbing down through leaves into 
shade, Barbara felt long silken guys of cob- 
web snare her forehead, yield and snap. 
The waist-high masses of green brakes clung 
together with fronds dovetailed, winding 
among boughs and trunks in a steep plunge. 
The sharp breath of half-tide seaweed 
drifted up; a herring gull that mewed be- 
low set all the declivity of woods ringing; 
and with these, here and there, golden 
flickers on leaf and bark betrayed the under- 
running presence of the river. 

“What in Tophet you lookin’ for?” 
asked an angry voice. ‘‘This don’t lead 
nobody nowheres. You’ll break your 
cussid neck.” 

Barbara looked down through the ferns. 
Their leafy cataract ended just below in a 
pool of wood sorrel and bunchberries, round 
which opened a great, wild subterranean- 
like slant of brown, green and golden 
tangle. There, on a keg, sat a little man 
who glowered at her. 

“You git out of here!’ hesaid. “Git!” 

He was a gray little man, without coat 
or hat, his face flame-red and dripping. 

Barbara laughed. 

“Why, Mr. Mowle,”’ she replied, ‘‘you 
sound very hot!” 

Dropping lightly, she sat before him on 
the bunchberry carpet. They both stared. 
He beheld a young woman in faded blue 
gingham, with face and arms like pale 
bronze, and large black eyes willing to be 
merry. She saw the fiddler of The Devil’s 
Dream, who had held her in his lap years 
ago. 

“What’s all this?’’ His long rodent 
teeth looked ready to bite. “‘What you 
doin’ here?” 

‘‘Walking six miles and back to catch a 
lazy man who wouldn’t come work for me,” 
said Barbara. “‘And what were you?” 

“Nothin’.”’” He squirmed on the keg as 
if to hide it with his feet. “‘ Nothin’.”’ 

“But Gunjerboo?”’ she ventured. 

His eyes, which had been glaring like a 
cornered rat’s, opened wide, blank and 
comically harmless. 

“Jumpin’ Joash!’”’ he cried. ‘‘What? 
Lo, you! The little nutbrown maid! Well, 
there!” 

With a great puff of relief Mr. Mowle 
drew out an endless red bandanna and 
mopped his head all over. 
been the same sheet of cotton which he 
wore under his fiddle at the grove, thought 
Barbara, and never in a tub since. 


It might have . 
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Eight Cylinder Touring 


ARE 7S: 


f. o. b. Lansing 


DSM O By 


m the Speedway— 


and in Every Day Driving 
Endurance Wins 


N the Cotati Speedway in California an 
Oldsmobile Light Eight raced 1000 miles 
9 minutes—maintaining an average speed of 
8 ailes per hour for 15 hours—and the hood 


1 lifted once. If you have ever driventhat as . bey 
dr even a mile you will understand the . 
elng nature of this test. Approved by General Motors 
ai, a stock Light Eight touring car was driven, Illustration shows Oldsmobile Eight 
Milwaukee newspaper men, 335 miles a day engine undergoing dynamometer test 
1)! ae , AT se in the General Motors Research Labo- 
7/2 Gays Over rough country roads. eae ratories at Dayton, Ohio. Here the 
90 miles, or the equivalent of ten years engine developed over 63.5 horse 
viig by the average motorist. Excepting tire power and showed exceptional pulling 
hone} | an Weal oa i £ ability throughout its entire speed 
me? the only mishap was the breaking oO range. .As a result of this exhaustive 
) vets in the spare tire carrier. test, followed by a 32,000-mile road 
"ay ‘ test, General Motors engineers pro- 
es are two of hundreds of similar tests which Beane h rhewlisht Eight enemencne 
renade the Oldsmobile Light Eight known most powerful of all American engines 
wmendurance car. Endurance wins, whether of like dimensions. 
at Indianapolis Speedway event with racing Eight Cylinder Models 
S, \T j : Daleasseripenmlouring CAnMee 6h 4 bs. $1375) 
"| ay day wa with stock See elt 3-Passenger Sport Roadster. . . . . 1625 
4-P Super-Sport T Pa nb. 1628 
1an count with certainty on extra years of an det We  ioas 
10° W774 : : : 45Passengers@oupe, +4 see ft | L875 
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etyine, its frame, its springs, its axles, and all Four Cylinder Models: $975 to $1595 
Prices f. 0. b. Lansing 
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After 


tobacco is fully aged; after 
it is carefully blended, and 
after it is packed for smok- 
ing, the sooner you smoke it, 
the better it is. 


hi 
is why Tuxedo is now de- 
livered to your dealer fresh 
from the factory. The car- 
tons are dated, showing the 
last date upon which the 
tobacco can be sold. This 
insures your getting Tuxedo 


fresh—wherever—whenever, 
you buy it. 


U 


a tin of fresh Tuxedo today, 
smoke a pipeful—and see 
how good fresh tobacco 
can be. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

His wits were not slow, for he darted one 
birdlike glance down to rebuke her. 

“No, you're right; a trade secret which 
you ain’t liable to use, young woman.” His 
foxy face clouded and saddened. “Little to 
brag of at my years. No great gift, hey? 
But you might ’a’ let it pass without pokin’ 
scorn. Dear enough bought.” 

“Did I?” asked Barbara quickly. “If 
I did I’d be ashamed.” 

The smuggler gave her a long paternal 
scrutiny, which melted into a grin. 

“‘Speakin’ of gifts,’’ he rejoined, “‘you 
got it, whatever ’tis, that makes men tell 
ye things. And speakin’ of men, you want 
one to come work for ye?” 

“Yes. But all the wages we can 

He cut her short with a flap of the hand, 
turned away and began to climb downhill. 

“Tomorrer!’’ he called back. “‘Tomor- 
rer mornin’! You'll git him!” 

Sidewise, nimble as a boy, Mr. Mowle 
dropped from foothold to foothold, through 
leaves and tree trunks down the abrupt 
slide. His head, bobbing behind a root, 
was gone like a gnome’s head sunk under- 
ground. Where the herring gull cried, far 
below, water shone for a handbreadth to 
mark the bottom of the hill. Along this 
water three or four oily golden lines, drawn 
by a boat departing neither seen nor heard, 
rolled into shadow, broke and left wriggles 
of sunshine to coil upward like phosphor- 
escence through the woods. 


” 
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EXT morning a man came to work. 

Sea fog, drifting upriver by night, 
choking the valley and covering the hills, 
made sunrise no more than a wet silvery 
dawn when Barbara came outdoors. The 
well sweep near by ran aloft like a distant 
mountain edge, toward a gray smother 
which was the peak of the barn; and the 
barn itself, yawning, swallowed along with 
her an indrawn cloud that melted under the 
darkness of the haymow. 

“You don’t keep a dog no more?”’ called 
a voice from within. Mr. Mowle came 
toward her, trailing a pitchfork and 
bearing himself like one quite at 
home. 

“Good mornin’,”’ said he, and re- 
peated his question. 

Poor Bose Four-Eyes had gone the 
way of all flesh a year before his 
master. 

“T seen his little warm blanket 
nightgown hung up in your harniss 
room,’ continued thesmuggler. “‘ Did 
youmake that? Ithoughtso. You’re 
no slouch of a seamstress. a 
Well, come to bein’ timid o’ dogs, I do 
slink from ’em like an Injun. They 
make the calf of my laigs feel onper- 
tected and kind o’ meachin’.”’ 

With some difficulty Barbara 
checked the flow of his talk to learn 
what brought him here at this hour of 
daylight. 

““Me? Why,” he exclaimed, ‘I’m 
the man!”’ 

“What man?” 

“The hired man who’s goin’ to 
work for ye. Who has a’ready.”” Mr. 
Mowle put his pitchfork away and 
beckoned her toward the open door 
of the harness room. ‘‘They was chasin’ 
me till nigh midnight, a pack of ’em; but 
once the fog took a good holt, I shook ’em 
off and come and slep’ here for the balance 
of it. A rale tidy, comf’table room. And 
that reminds me Ze 

The speaker went sidling round the little 
drum stove, peered at the wall behind it, 
then along toward the bunk, studying the 
naked boards closely up and down, his 
forehead wrinkled and teeth protruding. 

“Here ’tis.”” Like a map reader who had 
found what he sought, Mowle planted a 
knotty finger on the wall, high under the 
row of pegs. “‘When did he sleep here?” 

“Who?” asked Barbara. 

“Him,” was the reply. “‘Look. This 
one.”’ 

On the smooth deal, brown with time, 
enough light fell to show a neat circle drawn 
in pencil; a ring of which the diameter 
might have been two inches, and which 
contained a penciled cipher, the letters A 
and P so joined to each other and the cir- 
cumference that they gave the whole design 
an odd, cabalistie air. 

“That’s him!”’ declared Mowle with ap- 
proval. “His ’nitials and the two Chinese 
re all drawed in three strokes. That’s 

im!”’ 
. “Who?” Barbara asked again; yet she 
knew, and felt the prescience cut like a 
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two-edged flash of joy and pain, unex- 
pected, senseless. 

“Drawed it quicker’n a wink,” said her 
companion. ‘“Slicker’n a chew of slipp’ry 
ellum. I can see him doit. One-two-three 
swoops. When did he stay here, young 
Skipper, young Pagan?” 

Barbara waited for this folly, this return 
of something childish, to depart and leave 
pe calm. It did not. She answered at 
ast. 

“T never knew. It must have been— 
last winter—when Mr. Savory died.” 

The little outlaw ruminated beside her. 

“That’s right. He come home ’bout 
then, Skipper did. Time 0’ the last big 
snowfall. Had a few days ashore, less’n a 
week, holidays, and he spent ’em travelin’ 
to see his old man.” 

They both remained for a moment, look- 
ing at the cipher on the brown wood. To 
Barbara its dim lines had such meaning that 
she could fancy they shone, a wizard’s 
pentacle, white magic brightening this 


ee 
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A Hot Summer Afternoon Found Her Hard at Work, 


Aloft in a Hay Field 


heavy dusk of the fog. A sailor, with a few 
days at home; and he had given them, 
working here in this barn, sleeping under 
horse blankets in this harness room. 

“You called the place tidy,’’ she said. 
“He made it so.” 

“He would.” 

The retort was dry and snappish, yet 
encouraging. She went so far as to put a 
question which had often troubled her in 
secret. 

“Then he didn’t—go all to the bad?” 

“Him? Andrew Pagan?” The scorn in 
the voice and look made answer enough. 
““What give you that idee?”’ 

‘His father never speaks of him.” 

Mr. Mowle grinned like a badger. 

“Pride. Family pride,” said he. “‘Cap’n 
Barzy’s so proud of the boy he can’t see 
straight. One of the ablest young men ever 
walked. Scairt to mention him fear 0’ 
makin’ a fool of himself. If you don’t know 
that, you can’t git much news up on this 
hill o’ yourn.” 

Barbara smiled. 

“No,” she admitted, ‘‘we don’t.” 

‘Well,’ drawled the other, “‘it’s a good 
hill for me, then, jest now. We won’t 
quarrel about wages.” 

In this way, and for motives which they 
never discussed more clearly, a helper came 
to the farm. He surprised Barbara by 
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tage-Coach of Today 


—with a record of over 300,000 miles 
of continuous service 


Modern successors of the old stage coaches 
of 49, sturdy, Delco-equipped Cadillacs 
today are carrying passengers over plains, 
deserts and mountain roads. 


Day after day, year after year, one of 
these cars belonging to a fleet of Cadillacs 
owned by the Red Star Stage Company 
of San Francisco has made its trips to Half 
Moon Bay and Pescadero. 


It has rendered more than 300,000 miles 
of this type of service—a distance equal 
to twelve times around the world. 


This performance is but one of many 
extraordinary demonstrations of the 
dependability and endurance of Delco— 
the World’s Foremost Starting, Lighting 
and Ignition System. 


Ever since 1911 when Cadillac introduced 
to the motor car industry the first com- 
plete electrical system —Delco, this pioneer 
electrical equipment has been used on mil- 
lions of high-grade motor cars where 
quality and performance are the manu- 
facturer’s only ideals. 


DAYTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES COMPANY 
Dayton, OuxI0 
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Style M38AD 
Gun Meral Calfskin 
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Shoe 


Styled for Comfort 
Built for Wear 


ANOVER style, 
Hanover quality, 
Hanover comfort, are 
ingrained in The Hano- 
ver Shoe. They have 
been so for a quarter 


century. 

As in all creations of 
genuine excellence, the 
highest standards in work- 
manship and material have 
been rigidly and consistent- 
ly adhered to. 

Every Hanover Shoe is 
like every other Hanover 
Shoe in honest value, good 
looks, long-lasting wear. 
You can’t make a mistake 
buying Hanover Shoes. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 60 Cities 


This is possible because we are 
the only shoemakers in Amer- 
ica who sell exclusively through 
our own stores. If there is no 
Hanover Store near you, we will 
fit you from Hanover. Write for 
catalog, 


i] The HANOVER SHOE, Hanover,Pa. |f 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


HANCVER SHOES FOR Boys 
and Little Men are Staunch and 
Serviceable—purposely made 
for growing feet—good-looking 


too. $2.50, $3.00 and $3.50. 


Style LM288B 


Little Men’s Brown Russia Blucher Oxford 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
constantly broadened, shining, in a more 
and more free expanse of airy blue, as the 
headlands moved apart by illusion and 
opened a great islanded horizon toward the 
sea. 

At last Barbara turned the horse from 
the road into a rocky wheel track which on 
their left dropped through autumn leaves. 
Waves of color, tranquil under morning 
shadow, ablaze where the level sunshine 
pierced, covered all as the travelers went 
bumping downward with clink of horse- 
shoes and creak of leather. In a warm 
clearing the stillness exploded underfoot, 
when a family of ruffed grouse whirled off 
through golden underbrush. Everywhere, 
though overpowered at times by sweet 
fern, at times by sea air, dwelt the breath 
of woods drying after a frosty night. 

At the bottom of the hill the track ran 
forth into open sunlight. Away on either 
hand reached salt water, calm as the sky; 
for here, where the river became a bay, 
out curved a little cape or low ridge of land, 
bent like a sickle and yellow with ripe, 
scanty grass. Barbara drove down to the 
point through myriad flights of grass- 
hoppers. Mr. Mowle, jumping out, hauled 
the trunk after him. They carried it to- 


gether, Jen following, down through beach 
peas dried and gone to seed, where sand 
lice hopped; among silvery logs of drift- 
wood embedded at some ancient high- 
water mark; down the pink sand, and over 
treacherous mounds of seaweed on the low- 
tide rocks. 

Here, having planted it firmly, the smug- 
gler crawled back and helped the widow to 
a seat on its tin side. He did so with the 
gallantry of a courtier escorting a queen to 
Canute’s throne. 

“‘Hain’t no sign of her at all,” said Jen, 
for thanks. 

“Don’t fret, marm. She'll be here. 
She’s a-comin’.”’ 

**So’s Christmas. And s’pose she did, I 
won’t never ketch that outside bo’t.” 

Mr. Mowle made a soothing gesture, but 
retired prudently behind a rock. Whiffs of 
tobacco smoke from unregenerate clay 
presently mingled with the brine and iodine 
of seaweed. 

“Tf she does,’ broke out Mrs. Savory, 
“they’ll go sailin’ clean on by. They won’t 
see us.”’ 

“They ought to,’ said Barbara, 

“Well, they wun’t.” 

Silence followed, except for the with- 
drawing sigh and returning flutter of little 
unbroken waves along the shore. Barbara, 
with a remnant of tablecloth folded across 
her lap, sat still and rested. At their feet 
wine-red tatters of dulse and sallow-brown 
sheets of devil’s-apron stirred, glistening 
like wet rubber; in clear green depths be- 
yond, phantom circles of jellyfish bent 
inside out, fading as they passed; but no- 
where else, when she raised her eyes, did 
motion flaw the surface of autumnal calm. 
Slack water was changing to flood, for 
buoys in the distance, pale-red spars, or 
black, lay pointing up the channel. A top- 
sail schooner far off hung as on air, though 


f | her old canvas loomed heavy and dark, 
‘like a silhouette cut in slate. 


“Or if they do,” Jen suddenly added, 
“‘they’ll keep a-moggin’ right past us.” 

“We'll get you on board, Mrs. Savory,” 
Barbara promised. ‘‘And you have beauti- 
ful weather for your voyage.”’ 

The black-veiled woman on the trunk 
made no reply. Time passed. The sun had 
climbed higher; the tide began to cover a 
purple blotch of starfish that clung half dry 
on a rock below, when Oddy called out 
“‘T hear her!” 

A throbbing in the air, smoke over the 
fir points, warned them that the steamer 
came. She glided into view from a turn of 
the river as though from solid land, and 
bore down on them slowly, a fat little white 
squab of a craft. Barbara, jumping up, 
waved her tablecloth in the sun till a snowy 
line spurted above the wheelhouse; then 
the hoot of a whistle rolled ashore and was 
echoed afterward from hills across the 
water. “ 

“‘Stoppin’,”’ declared Mowle, ‘‘off the 
p’int! A walty-lookin’ trap she is too.” 

‘She won’t never ketch me the outside 
bo’t now,’”’ complained Mrs. Jen. 

They said nothing more until a dinghy 
and an impatient deck hand waited at the 
water’s edge. 

“‘Good-by,”’ said Barbara. 
you ” 

She bent nearer, expecting she knew not 
what gentleness to be given or received, but 
on impulse, with honest warmth. 


“Tl miss 
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““Good-by.”’ Jen gave her a stiff clench 
of the fingers. “‘Don’t git sick. Remember 
to string them apples I was dryin’.”’ 

She climbed over the gunwale awk- 
wardly, released her fingers and sat down 
aft. The oarsman, with a corner of her 
trunk prodding his backbone, gave way. 
Barbara never forgot the celestial blue 
water in the distance, marked with inky 
threads of weirs; the motley color streak- 
ing the evergreen promontories; and at 
the center of all, a human pin point amid 
vast mellow glory, Jen’s black veil hanging 
over the stern of the rowboat. 

“Well, sir!’’ Mowle crawled out from his 
hiding. ‘‘The lutthery old squaw u 

Barbara turned on him. 

“Don’t!”’ she said. ‘‘Don’t make me 
cry!” 


xXIX 


ONG before winter closed in, the house 
felt empty. Even by day, when at work 
indoors, Barbara caught herself hearken- 
ing; not for any voice, because the lack of 
spoken words all day was nothing new, but 
for sounds of movement, a creak on the 
stairs or a footfall in another room. At 
mealtime came Oddy, punctual, ravenous 
and free now with his table talk; after 
supper he often sat by the fire to smoke 
and tell unedifying tales; but, having 
broken two fiddle strings, he could play 
no music. Their evenings were quiet; and 
when he withdrew to his bunk in the barn, 
what redescended was not silence but 
vacant expectation. The wind sang a dole- 
ful blend of notes in the tall chimney, a log 
broke with a jump, crumbling into coals, 
or the kitchen water tinkled and iterated 
almost unbearably. To hear these was to 
wait for that other sound, beyond, which 
never came. Sometimes, while threading 
her legacy of dried apples, Barbara glanced 
up quickly, saw nothing, remembered that 
both the living and the dead were gone, 
yet for the moment could not'think which 
one was to return. 

On a dull afternoon, toward the last days 
of bare ground, when the air was whitening 
for snow, she and Mowle met in the barn 
and paused for a word. 

“‘Oddy,”’ she said, “‘there’s one thing.” 

The little old reprobate could not look 
honest. In appearance he might have been 
caught stealing oats, though in fact he was 
only preparing to fill the bin. 

“cc Ye ’m ” 


“Are we friends?”’ 

“Bottom dollar!”’ 

“Then why,” asked Barbara, ‘‘do you 
always dodge when I speak of my father?” 

“Do I?” Mowle turned a weasel’s eye 
on her, and stooping, grappled with a bag 
of oats. ‘It wan’t a-purpose. Your 
father, hey?” 

“You must know about him.” 

“Why, that’s so!” cried the little man 
with false heartiness. ‘‘You sot in my lap 
up there to the grove when me and your 
father fiddled for the whole kit and boilin’ 
of ’em. That’s so!” 

“You’re getting ready to dodge again,” 
declared Barbara. ‘‘ Where is he?”’ 

Mowle hoisted the bag and emptied it, 
a dry, rasping stream that poured slowly 
into the nearest compartment of the box. 

“T don’t jest know, or I’d tell ye. Honest, 
I would so.” 

“Ts father alive?”’ 

“‘Sartain!”’ 

“When did you see him? Tell me.” 

Folding the bag, Oddy. gazed past her 
toward the daylight, and calculated. 

“Your father, I seen him last,”’ he be- 
gan—‘‘I seen him about a 

The eyes widened, 
dropped. 

“Gosh!” 

With a start backward Mr. Mowle 
vaulted into the middle bin, let the lid sink 
down on his head and, quicker than jack- 
in-the-box, vanished with a kind of in- 
stantaneous glare. 

Barbara stood amazed. It was a mad 
trick, yet as promptly and silently done 
as if practice had made perfect. 

There came a change in the light behind 
her. She turned, and began to understand. 
A shadow had caused the change. In the 
broad white square of the doorway loomed 
aman, justentering; athin, high-shouldered 
man with long legs. 

“Hallo, Barbry! All alone?” 

He was only a blackness, and his voice 
puzzled her. 

“What ye thinking about so hard?” 

Barbara laughed. 

“T was admiring the thing they call 
presence of mind,” she answered. ‘‘Is it 
you, Mr. Hill?” 
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A year ago the wonderful welcome 
accorded the new Single-Six was 
characterized as the most dramatic 
moment in Packard history. 


The high respect in which Packard 
has always been held culminated up- 
on the appearance of this car in a 
much larger public and a widespread 
warmth of appreciation surpassing 
all previous accomplishments. 


If this success of the Single-Six was 
impressive a year ago, it is infinitely 
more so today, now that it has en- 
dured without abatement for more 
than twelve months. 


It is worth while to point out, we 
believe, that the confident hopes and 
expectations which the Packard 
Motor Car Company centered in 
the production of this car have been 
realized in the character as well as 
the volume of its success. 


The Single-Six was designed to dem- 
onstrate that Packard facilities for 
the finest possible manufacture, sup- 
plemented by greater volume, would 
result in value unprecedented in a 


car of the finest type. 


Certainly there can be no question 
of the attainment of this aim, in view 


A Success Which Has Endured 
~ and Grown Steadily Greater 


of the comparative status of the 
Single-Six today and the results it is 
giving in the hands of many thou- 
sands of owners. 


It has naturally attracted the most 
rigorous competition from ambitious 
aspirants for a share of Packard rep- 
utation—and grown steadily stronger 
month after month as that process 
of comparison has proceeded. 


It has proven itself a Packard in the 
fullest and the best sense of the 
word, verifying that right to un- 
questioned leadership which has 
always attached to the name. 


Furthermore, the Single-Six has ful- 
filled its early promise of easily 
recognized greater value and of daily 
economies in operation so marked as 
to be without precedent among cars 
seeking comparison with the Packard. 


These facts can be corroborated in 
any community in the country, by 
inquiry of any Single-Six owner. 


They are mentioned in order that 
Packard may register its appreciation 
and give assurance again of its devo- 
tion to the high principles of manu- 
facture which have governed Packard 
production for twenty-three years. 


President 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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For Wear with | 
KNICKERS 


CADET ¥* 3190 


Whether you are on the green in 
four, or hiking along some country 
road,you’ll appreciatethe charmand 
(style that these ¥ 3190 sport stock- 
| ings with the cuff top add to your 
» knicker suit. If you wish sport 
stockings without cuff top, ask for 
#1120. WEAR GUARANTEED. 


Like all CADET HOSIERY, these 
numbers are scientifically strengthened 
and reinforced to give unusually long 
wear. They are perfectly designed 
to fit snugly ’round the ankles with- 
out wrinkling or bulging. They offer 
perfect protection against under- 
brush, but are cool and comfortable. 


CADET SILK HOSIERY ¥* 970, 
¥ 960 and ¥ g20have become favor- 
ites with millions of women because 
of their exquisite style and long 
wearing qualities. 

For Men, ask for CADET * g00— 
», PURE SILK, perfect fitting and hole 
: resisting. 

©) For Children, ask for CADET * J2— 
©) REINFORCED KNEE, fine ribbed, fast 
color. GUARANTEED! 


Good dealers almost everywhere 
sell CADET HOSIERY. If yours 
a does not, write for the name of 
the CADET Dealer nearest you. 


Write today for our free booklet, 
“Style Starts with Stockings” 


Originated, Manufactured and Guaranteed by 
CADET KNITTING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Also Makers of Worsted, Wool, and Silk Sweaters 
for Men, Women and Children 


ie 


SCIENTIFICALLY STRENGTHENED 9 
and REINFORCED . 


SIER 


The Cadet 
Label on Ho- 
siery assures 
beauty and 
durability at 
a_ reasonable 
price. Ask for 
Cadet by name 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
What’s more, the advantages don’t lie your 
way so heavy that you need laugh, come 
to them. I’m a church member in good 
$tanding, while you 

Barbara nodded weakly through her 
fight for composure. 

“Yes, Ransom; you're right,”’ she con- 
; “while I ran away and hid in that 
grain box all Sunday afternoon.” 

The wooden clam silently closed its 
mouth. Her outraged suitor glanced be- 
hind him, up to the haymow, round the 
stalls and back to her. 

“‘ And then,” he said, ‘“‘everybody knows 
your father "a 

He stopped in a fright. This girl’s folly 
was gone as it had come, a thing unac- 
countable. Her head went back like a lifted 
weapon, her eyes darted black fire; and then, 
this change passing also in a flash, her grave 
young face looked down at him, pale brown 
and calm. 

“‘Never mind my father,” she said. ‘I 
wasn’t laughing at you, Ransom, but some- 
thing else. We’re poor silly creatures, we 
girls. I know you were serious. I’m very 
sorry; but you can find someone who isn’t 
a fool.” 

Again he studied the floor. 

“Then,” he said, “you mean your 
answer’s no?”’ 

pel asses 

On Mr. Mowle’s behalf, she moved to- 
ward the door. Ransom came doggedly 
after. 

“‘ Anybody else?”’ 

“No,” said Barbara lightly, though dis- 
pleased. 

He halted at the barn door, pinching his 
chin with those heavy-knuckled fingers and 
staring into the dull whiteness that threat- 
ened snow beyond the brown hills. 

“T’ll wait and try again.” 

“You needn’t, Ransom. Don’t! 
sorry!” 

“T will,” he grumbled. ‘‘Said more’n 
I planned to, some ways. .. . ; 
look! It come to my ears, Barbry, that 
you was harboring a fugitive from justice. 
I mention it for your own good. Fo’ks 
talk. . Well, good-by.”’ 

He stalked off without a smile. Barbara 
watched him go round the corner of the 
house, then turned into the barn again. 
She feared the grins of Oddy. The old man, 
however, who was leaning on the box, dust- 
ing his hands, looked only hot and cross. 

“Don’t you never marry Ranse Hill!” 
he warned her. 


I’m 


“‘Ranse hain’t aman. He come to life too 
early, on the sixt’ day o’ cree-ation, ’mongst 
the creepin’ things.” 

He said no more at the time, but picked 
up ie empty sack and edged away into the 

ark. 

A week later the snow began to fall. 
Early one morning Barbara opened her 
kitchen door to find the back step thinly 
powdered with white. A twisted paper bag 
stood on the threshold, with snow in its 
creases. It held a little wad of green paper 
money wrapped round a few silver coins, 
and a strip of birch bark scrawled over with 
pepe, She could barely make out the 
words, 


he spilet my haven the creapen thing did and 
sot them on wich ant the same as ketchen me 
ha ha inclose find wages not needed for the 
cooken was above all words fair you well a spell 
yrs. truly Jno. Dor. 


She read the document twice before un- 
derstanding that it was Oddy who took 
leave. Then she looked away and smiled, 
but the gray barn, its roof altered by white 


| siftings that outlined every shingle anew, 


overhung her like a great monument of 
emptiness. Winter would seem long. 


xx 


ORK helped her through, but it was 

indeed long, that winter alone. The 
kindness of neighbors helped. Persons who 
had seldom or never climbed to the Savorys’ 
door, surprised her by running in, as they 
said; the Reverend Mr. Belden and his 
new wife, who came once for duty, re- 
turned for what was evidently pleasure; 
young Greles and other small fry for love 
that was not all cupboard love, though the 
white vinegar taffy which Barbara pulled 
had no time to cool. In all she counted 
fourteen or fifteen visitors, a proud record. 
Old Oddy did not appear again, being 
perhaps caught, she fancied, by those war- 
rants from Ramoth-Gilead and the mys- 
terious Them. Every book in the house, 
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already known by heart, she went through 
again, taking chief refuge in the two big 
tattered volumes which had survived her 
childhood. Twice there came a letter from 
Jen, containing dry mention of names un- 
known, of remote weather, of things to be 
remembered and done. As time passed she 
forgot to hearken after sounds at night, 
and when spring came the worst was over. 

A hot summer afternoon found her hard 
at work, aloft in a hay field. Travelers on 
the road might have beheld her as a black 
speck moving against the skyline. She 
could see them now and again, like midgets 
far below, crawling solitary on foot or with 
tiny horse and wagon raising a short-lived 
blur of dust on the roadside trees. Below 
them, beyond green fields, the river lay 
brimming with flood tide, a dark burnished 
blue. Vessels floated there with little dots 
of men walking on their decks. If she 
turned to look inland nothing appeared 
but more green fields that sloped away to 
the darker woods, and the farthest blue 
hills dissolving under a haze of heat. 

Barbara was very busy up there, getting 
her first crop of hay. She had gone about 
to make it piecemeal. The lower breadth 
of the field lay bare, covered with mown 
grass well tossed out and bleaching, while 
the summit remained uncut, a surface of 
tall timothy rippled by lazy, innumerable 
noddings. This last third of the field 
Barbara now prepared to mow into, having 
an hour or more free, as the height of the 
sun told her, before time would come to 
put the other up in cocks. Under the shade 
of a buckthorn hedge she grounded her 
seythe snath and drew from her skirt 
pocket a long blue whetstone. At that 
moment she paused. 

“Well,” she told her other self, “you 
thought you knew them every one by now, 
but here’s a new kind.”’ 

In all the vagaries of loneliness, and she 
had learned many, none like this had ever 
seized her. It was exactly as on that spring 
day when Bion and Jen first left her, a little 
girl, alone with the farm, and the two holes 
in the maple tree came to life. A thing like 
fairies would happen; those were the old 
words, and here came the old presentiment, 
almost knowledge. 

‘“Am I growing queer,’ she wondered, 
“living alone?” 

She brushed the thought away and lifted 
her whetstone; but, pausing again, looked 
off downhill. Waves of heat boiled across 
the lower field. Through them appeared 
the gray barn roof, hiding all but a corner 
of the house. The back door stood open, a 
dark slit. 

Just as her glance fell onit theslit widened 
and a figure passed through, disappearing 
from the sunlight. 

““She’s home! Her!” 

No word had come lately from Jen, but 
it would be like her to arrive without 
warning. Barbara hung her scythe by the 
blade in a buckthorn crotch, and was off, 
running downhill. In the back yard her 
run became a walk. Whoever had gone 
into the house, it was not Jen; she knew by 
the strange old presentiment which now 
took her again and led her to the door. 

Her heart beat fast, not from hurry, not 
from fear. All was well. This coming 
event cast light before. 

She went in, and having formed no 
picture of what awaited her felt at once 
that here, like the sequel to a dream, was 
the continuation of a thing unknown but 
long expected. On the hearth, with his 
back toward her, stood a man who was 
looking at the sky-blue jug. He lifted it 
from the shelf, handled it with a puzzled 
air and then turned, smiling. 

“So you had this all the time.” 

‘So it was you left it.” 

They spoke together, as if renewing a 
conversation broken but a moment ago. 

The man was Andrew Pagan. 

“One of my first voyages.’”’ He looked 
more like his father, more powerful even 
than the young giant she remembered. 
““The cook sent me ashore for milk, but we 
sailed without it.” 

“Your piece of money’s under the clock,” 
said Barbara. 

The sailor peered there quickly, nodded 
and laughed. He was very brown, so that 
his close-cut fair hair and dark-blue eyes 
had a brightness well-nigh alarming, an 
exaggeration of color. 

‘Still there.”’ He replaced the jug by 
the clock. ‘‘And the vessel gone to bottom 
this many a day.” 

They stood silent, regarding each other 
with what might have been gradual sur- 
prise. To her me least came a mortifying 
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QUICK ACTION BRAKES 
EXTRA LARGE AND EXTRA SAFE 


In the construction of Dodge Brothers Motor 
Car, every consideration has been given to the 
owner’s safety. 


This is particularly evident in the brakes, which, 
with their 14-inch drums and 214 inch lining, are 
appreciably larger than the average. The extra 
surface thus provided develops greater friction when 
the brake bands contract over the drums—and it is 
this friction which stops the car. 


Connecting levers are designed to transmit the maxi- 
mum of power with the minimum of effort. The slight- 
est pressure on the brake pedal has an immediate 
effect. This pressure is distributed evenly between Wie se 
the two rear wheels by a highly efficient equalizer, 7 i 
| which prevents skidding because it retards both 
wheels simultaneously. 
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. And the brake band grips evenly all around the drum. 
This protects the lining against irregular wear and 
enables the driver to stop quickly, quietly and safely. 


Dovce BROTHERS 


The price of the Touring Car is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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To open, 

turn lock up. 
To lock, 

turn lock down. 


Traveling Bags 
of exceptional 
value for- 
men and women 


" 
Greatest 


Enjoyment 
of Vacation 


ITH.vacation time 

drawing near, a ward- 
robe trunk is practically a 
necessity. Every conven- 
ience that will add to your 
comfort or to the safe carry- 
ing of your clothes, is in- 
cluded in the new Belber 
Safe-Lock Wardrobe Trunk. 


First of all, it has the new 
patented Safe-Lock, which 
with one turn, unlocks or 
locks the trunk in all four 
places. No need of stoop- 
ing over to open the catches; 
no digging your finger nails 
in to pry them apart ! 

And what a fascinating 
array of drawers and pock- 
ets inside! There’s a big 
drawer for hats; a place for 
shoes; a laundry bag; iron- 
ing-board with iron-holder; 
and thoughtfully designed 
hangers for gowns as well 
as business suits. 


We suggest that you 
select your wardrobe 
trunk carefully. Our 
booklet, ‘‘The Style 
in Wardrobe Trunks 
—and how to pack!’’, 
will help you choose 
the one you want. 


Write for it— FREE. 


Betber 


SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE TRUNK 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


World’s largest manufacturer of fine 
traveling goods 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
her, not his compliment to a child long 
past and gone. 

“You sat on astump and wouldn’t touch 
food. You were a little Old Sobersides 
then.’”’ Leaning with an elbow on the table, 
he gazed through her into some vision. 
“You looked like a child who never had 
a doll.” 

His dark blue eyes returned as from dis- 
tance to meet her own. They were most 
friendly and knowing. 

‘“What’s more, you never did have one, 
did you?” 

The insight, the novelty of the attack 
overcame her as though he knew her life 
better than she herself. 

“No,” said Barbara, both moved and 
startled. ‘‘My mother died when I was 
very little.” 

The guest raised his teacup and held it 
at his lips, forgotten. 

“‘What did you do at Christmas?” 

“To?” she echoed. ‘‘How?” 

“You folks—here.’’ He waved his cup 
round to indicate the room and the house. 
“How’d you keep Christmas, as a rule?”’ 

He drank, watching her over the brim. 

“Why, how did we?” She sat thinking. 
“‘We gave each other a card. I drew mine 
for them sometimes.” 

The cup came clattering down in the 
saucer. 

“Lord Herod!” 

Young Mr. Pagan jumped up, walked 
away to the kitchen window and stood 
there looking out. 

“‘Sealt my tongue,” said he. 

“Oh, was your tea too hot?” 

“Bit it, I meant to say.”’ 

He returned and slid into his chair, an 
angry light waning from his face, which at 
the same time wore a grin. They had 
finished the meal and sat talking of Cap- 
tain Barzy, when he broke out in a tone 
of revenge and triumph, ‘“‘It hasn’t done 
you any harm!” 

Barbara looked from their empty plates, 
the jar of dark honey and the blue jug 
across to his beaming countenance. 

“Tt?” she inquired. ‘‘What?” 

“Nothing has!’ 

He uttered this extraordinary praise 
with violence, beating one fist abroad to 
defy the kitchen or the world. They rose 
gayly from table. 

‘‘Jolliest supper in years,’’ he declared. 
“Fun, that was. Now tell me, what work 
have I spoilt for you meantime?” 

“None,” said Barbara. 

“Saw you up on the hill. Haying?”’ 

He saw altogether too much. Yet the 
fault captivated her. 

“I have some hay on the ground,” she 
admitted. 

The sailor at once poked his head out- 
doors. 

“The sun’s low,” he called back, and 
vanished. 

He was no waster of time, for when 
overtaken he had got a wooden rake from 
the harness room and was disappearing 
round the corner of the barn. 

‘‘T have a rake up there,” she objected. 

“T saw you had one. We need two.” 

They climbed the green hollow field to- 
gether, waist deep in shadow, yet dazzled 
with the long light. 

“T never thanked you,” said Barbara, 
oe your help that winter when Mr. Savory 

ie ” 


’ 


“You're welcome. Father told me.” 
On the hilltop he tossed his fine coat 
over a bush, waded into the prostrate hay 


and with unhurried, rhythmical sweeps ' 


began raking it into windrows. Barbara 
worked opposite, raking a parallel line and 
vowing to be even with him at its end. 
Their long shadows raced in silence. The 
warm golden light streaming from below 
ebbed upward to them. 

“You do the rest,” he called. -“‘I’ll go 
ahead.” 

A pitchfork stuck in the ground by the 
buckthorn had not escaped his eye. The 
twilight still was clear when they had that 
part of the field in order—row on row, an 
encampment of haycocks, olive gray, tidily 
rounded, sweet smelling. Beyond and seen 
in glimpses among these, far down where 
evening darkened the bottom of every hill, 
shone the cool glaze of the river. High in 
air a farmhouse window on one of the dis- 
tant ridges burned like a bonfire and went 
out. The two workers met by the thorn. 
Pagan shrugged on his jacket. 

“Mowing this tomorrow?” 

He gave a nod at the uncut timothy, 
down among thestalks of which a sprinkling 
of fireflies, not yet ready to come out, 
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lighted their earliest green-gold lanterns 
deep in a green forest of elf-land. 

“Pity to spoil it,’ he mused; and then, 
with a doubtful air, “‘I’ll walk home over 
the hills. Would you give me father’s 
privilege?”’ 

“What is that?” 

“To call you by name. Yes? Well, good 
night, Barbara.” 

Her hand was ingulfed in a huge, firm, 
reassuring clasp, all strength, yet none put 


orth. 

“T’ll come help out tomorrow.” 

He walked quickly away over the crest, 
along the bright evening sky. 
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EAR stayed with her when he was gone; 

fear lest her own nature magnified trifles 
into happiness, made words and looks im- 
mortal which he, striding home, had surely 
forgotten, and cheated her with this dream 
where stars began to light a new heaven, 
fireflies a new earth. 

“Are you standing here all night?”’ 
Barbara shook herself awake. “Oh, fool 
and self-deceiver! And the cows down there 
still in the lane! And the milking!” 

At bedtime she leaned from her window, 
hearing the crickets, watching overhead the 
Swan’s eternal flight in the Milky Way, not 
thinking, but feeling the immensity in 
which those trifles of word and look were 
all she would ever gain. 

“Afraid?”? She laughed and drew her 
head in. ‘‘Yes, you’re afraid it will rain 
tomorrow; and not on account of the hay, 
my dear. Your head’s turned. All of him 
and none of hay.” 

The thing which had come, however, was 
too great to be mocked at. The wonder of it 
kept her long awake, ran like music en- 
tangled in a dream of a lost child found 
again, and when this became the song of 
birds at daybreak, roused her to a vague 
dread of something forgotten. Remember- 
ing, she hurried to the window. All well; 
the sky was clear for their day, their birds’ 
chorus filled the departing shadow of earth. 

She had finished breakfast, looked after 
house and barn and packed her basket for 
noon, when a shrill whistle pierced the air 
outdoors, jumping at the end an octave 


high: 
Mother, Don’t I Love Eggs, O? 


There against the well curb leaned the 
sailor, in rough clothes for work, and with 
a bright morning face. 

“T was afraid,” said he, “‘it would rain.” 

The words gave her a start as if they con- 
tained witchcraft. An omen, a bond; she 
accepted it gladly while coming toward him 
into the sunrise of their second great day. 
He met her and took the basket. 

“What do you call this?” 

He pointed at the ground. Barbara 
could see nothing there but a homely green 
carpet of plantain leaves. 

“You have been at sea a long time,’’ she 
answered in surprise. ‘‘The Savorys called 
it plantain. To me it was Englishman’s 
Foot.” 

He looked down at her as though the day 
for him also had begun well. 

“Outside our family,’’ he said, “you’re 
the first I ever heard keep the Indian name. 
Those seeds crossed the Atlantic in the 
cracks of farmers’ old boots. You belong to 
this land.”’ 

The barn door yawned, and within stood 
the horse waiting, harnessed to the hayrack. 
They drove up the hill, standing together 
as in a cage, jolting and swaying over the 
new stubble. 

“You’ve been at work here already!”’ 
cried Barbara on reaching the summit. 

“Since daylight,” replied Pagan. 

They jumped down through the frame- 
work. Barbara led the horse under the 
buckthorn hedge, then turned to admire 
again. Half the remainder patch of timothy 
had been cut, and lay in beautiful straight 
swaths on the ground, so that where last 
night the fireflies’ enchanted wood had 
raised its little frontier, long clean stalks of 
fallen grass now drew a band, their light- 
green polished quills holding bright sprays 
of strawberries all bunched and laid out in 
order by the scythe. 

“While you gather them up,” said the 
sailor, “I’ll be cutting what’s left of it.” 

- He handed her a cornucopia, freshly made 
of white birch bark. 

“You’re giving me child’s play to do,” 
Barbara objected. 

“Young woman’”’—he bent his brows at 
her in mock sternness—‘‘ you feed me ber- 
ries for lunch, or down scythe and home 
goes Goosey!”’ 
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Gronage Double-Ribbed Core 
CHAM PION for your protection 
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CHAMPION 


Out of Every Ten Cars 
re Champion Equipped 


0000 Champion Spark Plugs 
. ix out of every ten cars you 
@ have Champions in their 
; yerwhelming preference for 
enite recognition that Cham- 
sark plug. Its superiority is 
leul new core—the core with 
>. 


y bors of years, after scores of 
d-rials, Champion scientists 
re It stands stress and strain 
1 will ever encounter in any 
in. Itnever loses its insulating 
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1c: than 60 per cent of all the 
adused today are Champions 
tcognition of Champion 


1g>rists are now replacing the 
thir engines with Champions 
eiiding that it is real economy 


to renew all spark plugs at least once a year. 
Engine performance is improved. Gasoline and 
oil are saved. Costly repairs are less probable. 


The tremendous stress under which spark 
plugs must work saps their efficiency. The 
spark loses intensity. The gas mixture is not 
burned rapidly enough. Residue remains to 
form carbon and impair engine performance. 


It is a fact, proved in countless tests, that 
Champions better withstand engine strains. 
But it is sensible practice to put in new Cham- 
pions each year, just as you replace the oil in 
the crankcase at regular intervals. A differ- 
ence and a betterment in engine performance 
are immediately registered. New power and 
liveliness are felt. Thereis better and smoother 
running. All sluggishness is gone. 


You owe it to your engine to put in dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs at once—a full set. 
They willsoon save their cost. Ask your dealer 
or garage man. He knows that Champions 
will give you better spark plug satisfaction. 


ouvill know the new Champions by the Double-Ribbed core. Buy them by 
ie \t from any dealer anywhere. A type and size for every make and model 


‘impion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


‘hampion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


Dependable 


{AMPIO 


for Every Engine 


The Champion Service Kit is 
definite insurance against 
road delays. It protects your 
spare spark plugs from injury. 
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Champion X is the 
recognizedstandard 
spark plug for Ford 
Carsand Trucksand 
Fordson Tractors. 
Recognized by deal- 
ers and owners for 
10 years as the most 
economicaland effi- 
cient spark plug. 
Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 
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Invitingly Shady 
and Comfortable 


The porch enclosed with VUDOR 
Porch Shades is invitingly shady and 
comfortable in the hottest part of the 
day. Cool air is kept in circulation 
through the ventilator at the top (an ex- 
clusive VUDOR feature) and the light 
plays softly between the tinted wood 
slats with the heat and glare filtered out. 


VUDOR Porch Shades are very $ 50 
moderate in price. A shade 6 feet 
wide with a drop of 7 feet, 6 inches — 
now costs only ..... Games ween 


north of Alabama and east of Colorado. Sizes 
to fit any porch priced proportionately. 
Send for illustrations in colors and the 


name of your local dealer. 


Hough Shade Corporation 
250 Mills St., Janesville, Wis. 

Send name of your local dealer and also il- 
lustrations in colors to 


Hough Shade Corporation 
250 Mills St. Janesville, Wis. 


Vudor 


Self-Hanging — 
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PORCH SHADES 
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“‘No wonder your father doubted if you 
were a seafaring man!” 

“Wather?”? The captain’s son laughed 
and speared another heap. ‘Dad thinks 
nobody can use the sea after he got through 
with it.” Pride and affection were in the 
words, as in the bold dark blue eyes. “‘He 
could beat me pitching yet for a short 
spell. Father’s awful hard to please, but 
when a thing’s right—well, like yourself, 
Barbara. He sets the world by you.” 

The second haycock flew and tousled in 
beside the first. Barbara climbed through 
the bars to trim load. 

“Out of reverence for old age,” the 
sailor told the horse, with a clap of his hand 
in passing, “‘we’ll make your burden easy, 
grampa. If your teeth were any longer 
you'd be an elephant.” 

With a light load, therefore, they went 
downhill, walking together while Barbara 
led the horse by the bridle. At the barn 
she stood in a loft window, among cobweb 
and fragrant dust, to pitch back into dark- 
ness the rustling mountains that Goliah 
whirled up from sunlight. Having stowed 
all these, they returned afoot beside the 
horse to the top of the hill. Deliberate 
journeys, their number augmented by spar- 
ing loads, thus wore out the afternoon. 

When their last forkful came bulging 
through the window a shaft of the lowering 
sun followed it and gilded the brown cob- 
web hammocks in the peak. Barbara set 
the tired horse free, lowered the well sweep 
to draw water, and then missed her com- 
panion. He had gone without a word. 

“What? No good-by?” 

The emptiness of the farm frightened 
her. Then as the bucket dripped on the 
curb he slunk into view again, coming 
through the kitchen door. 

“Left my mark’’—he wore the subdued 
look of one who had been up to mischief— 
“in the house. For you to find afterward.” 

Cold well water, splashed on bare arms 
and face and neck, relieved them as if 
work were over or the day begun afresh. 
They walked up the long hollow field, 
bathed to the waist in shadow like yester- 
day’s, and under the buckthorn, where red 
smoky sunset poured between them, took 
their supper, leaning against the bank of 
wild bergamot. Crushed by their elbows, 
the little hairy leaves made all that cooling 
hour breathe of mint. 

“Better stack the rest of your crop,” 
advised the sailor. ‘‘I’ll come home in 
time to help you cut the rowen.”’ 

They were eating strawberries, red and 
ivory white, from the birch horn of plenty’. 

“You,” said Barbara, trembling sud- 
deny “are as kind as your father. You 
think.” 
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His look alarmed her. 
“Tomorrow I go back to sea. Have to.” 
He paused, then hurried on. “You know, 


once, dad says he heard Father Taylor, ~ 


the big Methody sea parson, talk to his 
men in a bethel. He was going a voyage, 
dropping all he cared for behind him, 
ashore. ‘But,’ says Taylor, ‘He who takes 
care of every whale, and can give him a 
ton of herring for breakfast, will find food 
for my babes.’”’ 

Looking down, and choosing blindly 
among strawberries, Barbara took refuge 
in a laugh. 

“So the whale would agree,” she re- 
plied; ‘but the poor herring i 

He overturned the birch bark and caught 
her hand.. 

“Don’t you make fun of us now, you 
little heathen!” he cried. “This is in 
earnest! I’m not the apothecary’s boy!” 

“What?” 

“cc Wes. 

“Tt was you looking in the window that 
snowy night?” 

“IT happened to see you kill the apothe- 
cary—with one look. Your eyes were like a 
black knife. Don’t you slay me so!” 

Barbara did not. Her hand felt safe in 
this great hard palm. 

The clasp was only for an instant, yet for 
all time. : 

“Beside you,” he declared hoarsely, 
“any girl I ever saw’s like a yellow-eye 
bean to a burning candle.” 

“Oh, our berries are spilt!” 

When they had gathered the red-and- 
ivory clusters from the stubble he spoke 


again, reaching two fingers down a shirt: 


pocket. 

“‘Here’s our family luck. It belonged to 
a pirate. Father and son, we’ve handed it 
down as soon as the oldest boy got his first 
command. You keep my luck for‘me?”’ 

He passed to her the old worn silver 
qe call which Captain Barzy had lent 

er. 

She took it, and in happy confusion turn- 
ing it this way and that, spied writing en- 
graved on the stem—faint letters of script 
rubbed almost out: 

“Las Cinco Llagas.”’ 

To tide her emotion over, she pointed 
at the words. 

“What is that?” 

“The name of an old galleon or carrack,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘ Fifteen hund’ed ton or more, 
five or six hund’ed crew and passengers 
aboard her, scared from brown to coffee- 
colored, taken at sea by a couple of dozen 
able-bodied white men in a sixty-tonner, 
maybe. The Five Wounds, her name—a 
common one. There you have the old-time 
Don all over, naming a ship something too 
holy for the average church to stagger 
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The Wandering Minstrel 


THINK I hardly knew how glad, 
And mad, and strange, and sweet 
Ts life, until one day there came 
A minstrel down our street. 


He was not dressed in silver lace, 
Nor in a suit of red; 

He did not have a handsome face, 
Nor plumes upon his head. 


To look at him, you'd never guess 
He was a troubadour, 

Nor that he stood upon the brink 
Of Hope, guarding the door. 


And yet, as he came down our street, 
Singing an old, old song, 

The children crowded round his feet, 
And windows that had long 


Been barred, flew open—heads appeared— 
And all grew queerly still. 

Oh, ragged, modern troubadour, 
What is your magic, still? 


The sunlight slants from the blue sky; 
The wind blows softly, and 

The people laugh as you go by; 
I wonder is the land 


You sing of very far away? 
And shall I ever see 

Beyond the. dimness of today 
Into eternity? 


And how is it that you, who are 
Only a beggar, know 
Such wise, sweet things, and scatter dreams 
For pennies, as you go? 
—Mary Dixon Thayer. 


Lines On an Unpaid Bill 


HIMBLE was first of the tailor’s trade; 
His name, that each goodman loathes, 
Is cxerished by woman, wife and maid— 
’Twas he that invented clothes. 


Frocks he sewed of the silken stuff, 
Gowns of the velvet pile; 
But clothes didn’t wear out fast enough, 
So next he invented style. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Listening In 


HERE’S dance tunes wandering round 
the air 
And songs and speeches from Lord knows 
where. 
You needn’t hustle away to town, 
But take your time, just sit right down 
At your own red hearth with your radio set 
And listen in and try what you get. 


It may be a piece by a Pittsburgh band, 

The march from The Prophet, slow and grand, 

Or a speech from Detrout on the liquor ques- 
tion, 

Or a Boston sermon on good digestion, 

Or an Irish ballad, the best of them all, 

McCormack sends from Carnegie Hall. 
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What's a “‘ Wanter’’? 
OHN M. STAHL has found a new 


term for the social striver. It’s ‘“‘a 
wanter,’’ and after his new picture en- 
titled ‘‘The Wanters”’ gets around, that 
name will be pretty widely adopted. It 
fits. You don’t forget it. Knowing 
from ‘‘The Dangerous Age’’ what en- 


tertainment Stahl can evolve from the 


simpler sides of life, his discoveries in 
the near-society whirl, covered by 
Leila Burton Wells’ story, should be 
even more surprising. Latest cast ad- 
ditions are the curly-headed kiddy, 
Richard Headrick, Lincoln Stedman 
and Hank Mann. Marie Prevost and 
Robert Ellis have already been an- 
nounced as leading players. 


Se ae 


‘“Ponjola,’”’ by Cynthia Stockley, will 
feature Anna Q. Nilsson. 


Rich boy, poor boy, 
rich girl—yet all three 
“Children of Dust.” 
Johnnie Walker, 
Pauline Garon 
and Lloyd 
Hughes un- 
fold their 
drama in 
Frank Bor- 
zage’s un- 
forgetable 
picture. 


The “Ritual” of Penrod, Sam and Herman is more than a 
matter in Booth Tarkington’s ““Penrod and Sam” now 


a being filmed. Benny Alexander is Penrod 
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The Only Trilby 
ORE HONORS for Andree. Amy 


Leslie, for forty years dramatic 
critic of the Chicago Daily News, 
friend of Du Maurier, who wrote 
“Trilby,”’ and associated with every 
stage production of the play, has 
pronounced Andree Lafayette the only 
Trilby who has ever really played 
the part. The Parisian star is now 
making the last of the big Montmartre 
and Latin-Quarter scenes of Richard 
Walton Tully’s production under 
James Young’s direction. 


NATIONAL 
PICTURES 


We're 600 Years Old 


ORRESPONDENTS offering con- 

gratulations to Associated First 
National Pictures for fostering and 
developing independent screen produc- 
tion, have assumed this to be a new 
idea. It isn’t. To protect screen art 
this organization has worked for al- 
most six years; yet its impulse dates 
back as many centuries. Craftsmen’s 
guilds guaranteed freedom of expression 


Circus Lady 
vamps Jackie 
Coogan in 
ee . 
Cireus 
Days’’! Or is 
Jackie doing 
thevamping? 


to the artists of old—painters, sculptors, 
pen-men. Today the artist of the 
‘screen looks on First National in 
just that light. Naturally he gives his 
best. Frank Borzage, a director of 
remarkable talent, provides one of a 
score of instances. Ever since “ Chil- 
dren of Dust” (originally ‘ Terwilli- 
ger’’) was written Borzage has wanted 
to film it. Here, he knew, was a 
drama as potent as ‘‘Humoresque’’; 
something within him could find ex- 
pression through this story. Having 
bought it, he awaited his day of lib- 
erty which came when he joined the 
guild of unhampered artists. And 
now that ‘‘Children of Dust”’ is fin- 
ished, critics say ‘‘Masterpiece!’’ and 
ask why it was not filmed before. Can 
you wonder then that the truest cre- 
ators of motion pictures in America 
today are allied in First National’s 
guild? 


In Washington at Night 


ROWDS thronging the stately 

Metropolitan and other Crandall 
theatres in Washington, D. C., endorse 
the entertainment First National Pic- 
tures give; while further south in 
Charlotte, N. C., the. Broadway shows 
them, too. List Harry M. Crandall, 
of Washington, and R. D. Craver, 
of Charlotte, among the important 
theatre-owners who have demanded 
greatness of the art they helped create. 


‘The purpose of this nation- 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is 


to foster independent pro- 
duction, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 
and art of the screen. 


Yours Lovingly 


NOTHER great lover has come 

to the screen. Hitherto his affec- 

tion has been lavished on a father, a 
mother or a stray dog—but now Jackie 
Coogan is smitten by the undying love 
of a man for his mate. Pictorially 
speaking, of course. If you're one of 
the million kids who have read ‘‘Toby 
Tyler,’ you remember. that Toby, the 
peanut boy, falls so hard for a little 
bare-back rider in the circus 

that when she becomes ill he 

saves her job by riding the 

ponies himself. Young Jackie, 
playing Toby, woos with heav- 

ing chest. Elephants, 
horses, freaks, mon- 
keys, clowns, all saw- 
dusty spangled allure- 
ments of the show 
suddenly seem un- 
worthy. Across an 
ice-cream freezer he 
vows eternal devotion 
to pretty Peaches 
Jackson while audi- 
ences encourage “ At- 
taboy!’’ Jackie’s ad- 
ventures through 
“Toby Tyler, or Ten 
Weeks With a Cir- 
cus,’ to be shown as 
‘te Griencar s 
Days,’”’ mean 
more to pic- 
ture-goers 
than one eve- 
ning’s enter- 
tainment. 
They carry a 
lasting laugh. 


The Chosen Few 


THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEsT— 
Edwin Carewe’s production of the fa- 
mous Belasco play, radiates the glamour, 
the drama of the days of ’49. J. War- 
ren Kerrigan is Ramerrez; Sylvia 
Breamer, the Girl; Russell Simpson, 
the Sheriff. 


WANDERING DAUGHTERS— Dana Bur- 
net’s drama of the jazz-age pictured 
as it should be by James Young. Mar- 
guerite de la Motte and Marjorie Daw 
delightful as the thrill-hunters. 


KATHERINE MACDONALD in ‘The 
Lonely Road’’—Wifehood as it should 
not be, but often is. 


SLANDER THE WOMAN— Barbed, bab- 
bling tongues destroy a woman’s repu- 
tation which, once destroyed, rarely 
can be reclaimed. Dorothy Phillips in 
her most dramatic réle. Cities and 
snowlands chosen by Allen Holubar as 
backgrounds for a swift-moving pic- 
ture. 


IsLE oF Lost SHips—Adventure on a 
floating island of derelict craft in the 
weed-wastes of the Sargasso Sea. The 
year’s novelty melodrama, produced by 
Maurice Tourneur. 


CHARLES CHAPLIN in ‘‘The Pilgrim” 
—A four-reel funomenon. 

Jackie CooGan in “‘Daddy’’—His 
best, the critics say. 


THE DANGEROUS AGE—What is the 
dangerous age? Ask any married man 
or woman! John M. Stahl uses that 
theme for a real ‘‘best-seller.’’ Six 
stars, doubly-dramatic punch, spectac- 
ular thrill—no wonder it’s broken rec- 
ords from coast to coast. 


Micuty Lak A RosE—A symphony 
of life in the high places and low. 
Produced by Edwin Carewe, featuring 
Dorothy Mackaill and James Rennie. 


These are the plays to see first the 
week your,theatre shows them. 


—John Lincoln, 
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FAIR 


Know positively the weight of 
everything you sell and every- 
thing you buy. Be sure that you 
get full value for your money, and 
that you deliver full value to the 
many who buy from you. 


Own a Fairbanks Portable Plat- 
form Scale, and you will always 
have accurate and dependable 
weighing service conveniently at 
hand. These scales have a world- 
wide reputation not only for de- 
pendability, but for their unusually 
long life and continued accuracy. 


For Every Business 


There are literally a thousand uses 
for this scale. Merchants, manu- 
facturers, jobbers, dealers, dis- 
tributors—practically every man 
in business—can use a Fairbanks 
profitably. 


Besides the model shown here, 
there are hundreds of other 
Fairbanks Scales ranging from the 
chemist’s delicate balance to the 
giant which weighs loaded railroad 
freight cars. Each is recognized 
as standard in its field. 


NEW YORK 
Broome and Lafayette Sts. 


CHICAGO 
900 S. Wabash Ave. 


—and Forty Other Principal Cities in the U. S. 
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my interest centered. New varieties show 
up year after year and in the course of an- 
other decade all the woodland birds whose 
natural habitat was originally some two 
hundred miles or more to the eastward will 
have pushed on into this region, which was 
all flat prairie but a few short years ago. 

Nine pairs of kingbirds, seven of Arkan- 
sas kingbirds and four pairs of shrikes 
reared their broods in the section. All these 
are voracious feeders, almost constantly 
on the hunt for insects. The shrike, in ad- 
dition, preys upon mice. This strikingly 
marked bird also destroys more insects and 
young mice than he actually consumes, .as 
it is his custom to hunt even after his hun- 
ger is appeased, impaling his surplus prey 
upon the thorns of locust or hedge in the 
neighborhood of his hunting ground, a 
habit that has gained for him the title of 
butcher bird. He is, unfortunately, cred- 
ited with rifling an occasional nest and de- 
vouring the fledglings. 

Orioles were among the most common 
residents of the section, the Baltimores pre- 
dominating, with a total of about twelve 
pairs, while the orchard orioles numbered 
perhaps two pairs less than their brilliant 
black-and-orange relatives. The Baltimore 
oriole builds its hanging nest largely of 
horsehair. Now, in localities 
where discarded scraps of twine 
and wrapping cord are available, 
this material predominates in the 
nests; but the Baltimore discrim- 
inates in his choice of twine and 
seems to use only the soft cotton 
string. At least I have never ex- 
amined a nest that contained any 
quantity of the heavier cords, per- 
haps for the reason that the birds 
find it difficult to weave with this 
stiffer material. I have wondered 
what nesting stuffs the Baltimores 
used before either twine or horse- 
hair was available; perhaps they 
made use of long strands of green 
grass, such as the orchard orioles 
use in the construction of their 
nests. 

A pair of phcebes nested under 
a bridge, the nest perched on a 
brace, and a family of wrens made 
their home in a hollow limb. Two 
pairs of red-headed woodpeckers 
and five pairs of flickers along 
with a half dozen families of barn 
swallows helped to swell the bird 
population. 

All the varieties previously 
cited are largely insectivorous; 
bugs, grubs, worms, caterpillars, 
insects and their eggs supply 10 to 80 per 
cent of their diet, according to species. That 
most of them require practically their own 
weight of food per day is quite evident to 
anyone who observes the almost ceaseless 
activity of the feathered residents. 


Gaining the Birds’ Confidence 


A pair of cardinals—not, however, either 
of the two pairs of these flame-colored song- 
sters that nested in the section—supplied 
one more bit of evidence as to the quantity 
of food required to keep life in a nestful 
of young birds. After I had stationed the 
camera some four feet from the nest the 
parents whistled apprehensively, but failed 
to return for perhaps thirty minutes. At 
last the male bird made a hurried tour of 
investigation and flitted away, only to re- 
turn after a short interval. He inspected 
the camera and even hopped down upon it. 


| Once assured that all was well the old birds 


made seven trips to the nest in the next 
thirty minutes, bringing exactly three fat 
grubs on each occasion, one for each of the 
three ravenous fledglings. Here, too, was 
another interesting instance of shifting 
bird ranges. The cardinals, whose hab- 
itat was perhaps two hundred miles to the 
eastward a few decades ago, had nested in 
a pine tree whose native range is several 
hundred miles to the westward in the Colo- 
rado hills. The cardinals became very tame 
and the click of the camera failed to disturb 
them. They even permitted me to approach 
within a few feet while feeding the young. 

Wherever birds are unmolested it is not 
difficult to gain their confidence. While I 
was engaged in setting up the camera be- 
fore the nest of 2 brown thrasher, wonder- 
ing if perhaps it might not be too close and 
thus cause the old birds to remain away 
from the nest, one of the parents definitely 
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‘ (Continued from Page 11) 


settled the question by alighting on my 
cap in a frenzy of outraged protest at this 
intrusion. The thrasher is naturally pugna- 
cious, and the two old birds, after becoming 
accustomed to my presence, burned their 
wrath upon a ground squirrel whose hole 
was quite near the nest, darting down upon 
him whenever his head was thrust from the 
hole. On another occasion I was attracted 
by the war cries of a pair of thrashers and 
found them engaged in a desperate attempt 
to drive off a five-foot bullsnake. Their 
efforts had proved unavailing, however, as 
an empty nest and a series of odd bulges at 
intervals along the little body of the in- 


-vader indicated the [fate of the ‘fledglings. 


Approximately thirty-five pairs of mourn- 
ing doves and some sixty pairs of grackles 
and crow blackbirds are in the section. The 
doves are vegetarians, but scientific experi- 
ments have established the fact that though 
they eat some grain by far the greater part 
of their diet consists of weed seeds. The 
blackbirds, when in such small numbers, do 
little damage, and whatever fruit they eat 
is offset by the great quantity of beetles and 
other insects they consume. 

Two pairs of sparrowhawks waged con- 
tinuous war on the grasshoppers, which, 
with shrews and mice and an occasional 


A King Rail in a Patch of Heavy Grass 


small bird, constitute their chief food. This 
little hawk is worthy of protection on every 
count. 

The ground-nesting birds, too, were well 
represented. A dozen pairs of meadow 
larks, eighteen or twenty pairs of dick- 
cissels and a half dozen pairs each of lark 
sparrows and horned larks, two pairs of 
nighthawks, four pairs each of killdeer and 
redwing blackbirds with perhaps ten pairs 
of various sparrows would closely approxi- 
mate the numbers of these species, all 
largely insectivorous, that foraged there 
throughout the summer for themselves and 
young, searching tirelessly in the grass and 
about the roots of growing crops for beetles, 
weevils, worms and insect eggs and larve. 
A dozen cowbirds were ever in evidence, 
though this bird could scarcely be termed 
a resident of any particular square mile of 
ground, since it is the habit of the female 
cowbird to deposit her eggs in the nests of 
other birds and allow these foster parents 
to incubate them and rear the young. The 
vireos, lark sparrows and dickcissels seem 
to be the chief sufferers from this source, 
and I have rarely found the nest of a vireo 
that did not contain one or two cowbirds’ 
eggs. I have wondered just how these im- 
postors fare in the tiny suspended nests of 
the vireos, as a single young cowbird would 
quite fill the dainty structure before he 
attained sufficient size to leave the nest. 
Being larger and stronger than the rightful 
occupants, his demands for food more stri- 
dent, no doubt the interloper crowds the 
young vireos out of the nest or smothers 
them with his greater bulk. 

Red-shouldered hawks, rough-legged 
hawks and marsh hawks to the number of 
a dozen or so, though not nesting in the 
section, hunted across it intermittently 
throughout the day, accounting for hun- 
dreds of mice, shrews, gophers, moles and 
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Now the modern basement has 

earned its place in the sun, and 
is sharing the popularity of the 
upstairs rooms. Its spacious cor- 
ners, no longer wasted, become 
practical, livable rooms of new- 
found usefulness. 


This big step forward in home 
building is largely due to Trus- 
con Copper Steel Basement Win- 
dows, which give double day- 
light at no extra cost. 


Thus many practical and livable rooms, 
as suggested in the illustrations, are 
added to the home. This discovery of 
the well-lighted basement has created 
nation-wide acceptance of Truscon Cop- 
per Steel Basement Windows. 


These windows always open and close 
easily, and lock automatically. They 
never stick, leak or need repairs. 
For sale by dealers every- 
where. If your dealer does 
not have them, write us. 


PRICES IN U.S.A. WITHOUT GLASS 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
residents were, they were far outnumbered 
by the migrants that visited it at various 
times during the year, though the stay of 
some of these transients was of no con- 
siderable duration. With the first breath 
of spring the north-bound flocks foraged 
across the countryside — sparrows, war- 
blers, finches and others—some remaining 
to nest while their fellows held on to the 
north. Spotted sandpipers, yellowlegs and 
other shore birds were in evidence for a 
month or more, hunting along the banks 
of the little creek or wheeling round the 
pasture in flocks to prospect about the 
shallow pools of surface water left by recent 
rains. A half dozen varieties of ducks 
spent considerable time along the stream, 
occasionally congregating in flocks of hun- 
dreds. Some of them, particularly the 
mallards and green-winged teal, had re- 
mained in the country throughout the 
winter except for brief periods when cold 
waves had driven them to seek temporary 
refuge farther south. Many mallards,"blue- 
wings, pintails and some few greenwings 
and spoonbills remained to nest in the 
country, so they might well be classed as 
year-round residents. Bitterns and little 
blue herons frequented the stream both 
spring and fall, both species nesting in the 
vicinity, though not in the section. An 
occasional night heron or great blue heron 
spent some time on the creek, and I saw 
one king rail in a patch of heavy slough 


grass. 

All through the late summer and early 
fall the terns and Franklin’s gulls made 
daily pilgrimages to the section, their num- 
bers varying according to the abundance of 
food. There were days when only a dozen 
or so appeared, others when fifty or more 
made it their hunting grounds. Grass- 
hoppers furnished the largest item of their 
diet, but there was seldom a furrow turned 
in the section but what a few gulls fluttered 
close behind the plow, frequently within 
six feet of it, searching for any grub or 
insect that might have been exposed as the 
loose soil was thrown up. The Franklin’s 
gull is a lusty feeder. Naturalists, examin- 
ing the stomach contents of these birds, 
have found 1157 beetles, bugs, ants, grass- 
hoppers, wasps, and so on, in a single 
stomach. Imagine, then, the vast quan- 
tity of insect life destroyed by the gulls 
that frequent that square mile of ground 
for at least three months in the year at a 
time when all insect life is at the height 
of its activity. 


Autumn Visitors 


During the late part of the summer the 
upland plover resorted to the alfalfa stub- 
ble in fair numbers, averaging perhaps fif- 
teen birds per day for three weeks or a 
month. The redwing blackbirds, grackles 
and cowbirds congregated in great flocks 
in the early fall, and for a period of at least 
two months they scouted over the section 


| from end to end, rising in black swarms and 


wheeling in short circles only to dip down 
abruptly to settle on some new feeding 


|-ground. These flocks clean up the waste 


grain and are capable of inflicting con- 
siderable damage where grain has been left 
in the shock. However, they feed princi- 
pally upon weed seeds, and as they cover 
the ground most thoroughly they sweep 
every luckless insect in their path. I have 
seen flocks of three to five hundred black- 
birds feeding there daily, and the insect life 
destroyed by them must attain generous 
proportions. 

Two years ago a flock of perhaps forty 
yellow-headed blackbirds stopped over for 
several weeks. I saw one pinto bird among 
a flock of crow blackbirds. It was liberally 
flecked with white and had evidently set 
out to become an albino, but had fallen 
short of the mark. 

The migrants returned again in the fall 
on their southward way. The shore birds 
once more fed along the creek and in the 
pastures; the sparrows, finches, warblers 
and larks foraged in the weed patches; the 
ducks streamed down out of the North. 
The resident crows were joined by flocks 
that numbered tens of thousands, and when 
the other migrants passed on, the crows 
remained. 

The crow furnishes another most pro- 
nounced instance of shifting bird ranges. 
Some sixteen or eighteen years ago, while 
hunting quail, I stopped overnight at the 
home of a farmer friend. He called me to the 
door shortly after daylight and pointed out 
three crows in a near-by grove, stating that 
they had been roosting there for several 
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shores of some creek or marsh, and when 
thus put to flight they seek a similar retreat 
instead of taking to a tree. This change 
of habit could have been occasioned only 
through an effort to seek greater conceal- 
ment from the prying eyes of their black 
tormentors, 

During my intermittent visits to the sec- 
tion, extending over the course of two 
years, I saw sixty-nine varieties of birds, 
and no doubt there were others. The resi- 
dents and their young that remain at least 
seven months of the year, the spring and 
fall migrants, the gulls and terns that linger 
for months in the late summer and fall, 
the proportion of summer residents that 
also remain throughout the winter, the 
flocks of juncos, the hawks and owls that 
hunt on cold days and nights, and the crow 
mobs that darken the fields—all these 
swell the feathered population of the sec- 
tion to unsuspected proportions. I esti- 
mated that the average daily number of 
birds that fed on that section of land, in- 
cluding summer and winter, spring and 
fall, could not be less than 450 to 500 head. 
At the period of greatest insect activity it 
does, of course, attain a far higher figure 
than that. 

As early as 1904 the Department of Agri- 
culture summed up in the yearbook the 
ravages of insects in field and forest. With- 
out enumerating the details in full, the grand 
total value of all farm crops and animal 
products in the United States attained the 
sum of $5,551,000,000. The loss occasioned 
by insects was $795,100,000, or more than 
10 per cent of the whole. The annual value 
of our farm products has increased mate- 
rially since that time. The percentage of 
loss through insect depredations has not 
decreased. 

On every hand we see our friends and 
neighbors fighting incessantly against the 
spread of insect pests; burning caterpillars, 
spraying orchards, spraying groves, spray- 
ing potatoes and garden truck. The forest 
service has crews of men scouring our 
national forests for bug trees—ones killed 
by various insects—and cutting and burn- 
ing them to destroy the larve and prevent 
the spread of the ruin. We put various 
poisons round the roots of our flowers and 
shrubs. Year after year the fight goes on. 
Insect damage now exceeds a billion dollars 
annually; hundreds of millions of dollars 
are expended annually in fighting the pests. 


Spraying and Preying 


Ten pairs of robins will destroy more in- 
sects during the summer than a man can 
destroy in a week of spraying; yet they 
still consider the robin a game bird in parts 
of the South. A large part of our foreign 
element is apt to consider everything that 
wears feathers as meat, a fit candidate 
for the pot. Robins, orioles, woodpeckers, 
flickers, blackbirds, meadowlarks—in fact, 
most varieties of songbirds are shot down 
in defiance of the law. Untold millions of 
birds have been slaughtered for their feath- 
ers for no other purpose than that of adorn- 
ing our womenfolks with an added touch of 
finery. Many species of birds have become 
entirely extinct; and every year we spend 
more and more millions in bug poisons, 
insect powders, fly traps, spraying solu- 
tions; more time and money in applying 
them, yet the losses increase. We see an 
elm tree dying on our lawn, a maple tree 
next door, a dying oak or chestnut some- 
where in the neighborhood. We pass an 
orchard, most of it dead, the rest dying. Per- 
haps we go back into the pine-clad ranges. 
A reddish tinge appears in streaks through 
the heavy green on the opposite sidehill, 
and we know that beetles are getting in 
their deadly work on fir, pine or spruce as 
the case may be; that if the scourge is not 
checked at once the timber of that locality 
will be a total loss within the next decade. 
So we curse the insect pests and shoot a few 
more birds. 

We see miles upon miles of wheat ruined 
by the grasshopper hosts, fields of cotton 
taken over by the boll weevil, more wheat 
damaged by the chinch bug and the Hes- 
sian fly, fruit spotted and worm-eaten at 
the core, every growing crop attacked by 
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Milk of magnesia is the best product known 
to dental science to accomplish this effectively. 
Its use promptly and safely neutralizes all 
acids which may be in the mouth. And, in 
addition, it adheres to the rough surfaces of 
the teeth, and leaves a deposit in the crevices 
and under the gum margin, which prevents 
Acid-Erosion. 


Now—<in Your Dental Cream! 


A delightful new dental cream has been 
produced by the Squibb Laboratories. It 
contains Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia in con- 
centrated form, pleasantly flavored. It brings 
you all of the advantages of Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia— plus the pleasing flavor and 
the essential cleansing and _ polishing 
properties of a perfect tooth paste! 


Brings Out Beauty of Teeth 


Brushing your teeth with Squibb’s Dental 
Cream positively protects them at The Danger 
Line—and elsewhere. It also brings out the 
natural beauty of your teeth. It removes 
stained dental mucin—giving the teeth that 
clear, bright polish so necessary to personal 
attractiveness. 


No other tooth paste combines the same es- 
sential ingredients. You can enjoy their ad- 
vantages only by asking your druggist for 
Squibb’s Dental Cream—made with Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia. 

Every tube carries with it the reputation 
of E. R. Squibb & Sons, chemists to the 
medical and dental professions for more than 
sixty years. 
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The Sinister Menace 


To Your Health! 


This is an enlarged drawing of an 
ordinary tooth. Notice where the 
hard enamel stops at “A.” That is 
The Danger Line. 


The edges of the gums form a little 
triangular pocket at “‘B.’’ Minute food 
particles lodge here. The gums become 
irritated and inflamed, and gradually 
recede, as shown at ‘‘C,”’ exposing The 
Danger Line. The food particles which 
lodge in this pocket decompose and 
form acids which attack your teeth. 
This is called Acid-Erosion. It is the 
fore-runner of tooth decay. 


When decay starts, as shown at 
“TD,” it spreads up and down from The 
Danger Line. The poisons are carried 
into the tooth. They form an abscess 
at the apex—‘‘E.”’ Many sinister den- 
tal and physical diseases result. 


Use Squibb’s Dental Cream to pro- 
tect your teeth at The Danger Line. 
It helps remove food particles that 
lodge in the little triangular pocket. 
It neutralizes all acids there. The 
Milk of Magnesia adheres and fills 
up the crevices in the teeth and the 
triangular pocket, thus preventing 
Acid-Erosion. 


Brush your teeth regularly with 
Squibb’s Dental Cream to prevent 
dental troubles from 
starting. Visit your 
dentist for advice at 
least twice a year. 


R, Squibb & Sons 
80 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 
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HIS tennis player’s costume is 
becoming—in the mode—ad- 
mired—chic! 


But is it cool in the warm weather? 
Is she dry and comfortable, and will 
her dainty Summer dress look fresh 
and tidy after finishing the set? 


That all depends, of course, on 
whether she is clad correctly—with 
light weight KNITTED undergarments 
next the skin. 


The light-weight KNITTED textures 
—sheer as a silk stocking—are cool, 
not alone because of lightness but 
because of ventilating air cells. 


They absorb and dissipate the body 
moisture rapidly—keeping skin and 
underclothing dry and comfortable 
and preventing perspiration from soil- 
ing the outer garments. 


They wash easily—important in the 
Summer—dry rapidly—need no iron- 
ing—and can beworn more frequently 
in consequence. They stand all wash- 
ing and all wearing well. This dura- 
bility adds common-sense economy to 
the advantages of greater comfort, 
health and sanitation. 


(Magnified Section) 


KNITTED underwear is not a 
brand of underwear but a type of un- 
derwear distinguished by the absorb- 
ent and elastic looped-thread struc- 
ture magnified above. It is made by 
many manufacturers in any style or 
weight of garment you prefer. ‘If it 
isn’t elastic it isn’t KNIT.” 


ASSOCIATED KNIT UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
208 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


An Association of Knit Underwear Manufacturers, representing 
75 per cent of the output of Knit Underwear in the United States. 


These are but a few of 27 Rea- 
sons why KNIT garments 
should be worn against the 
body always. Write for our 
Association’s booklet and learn 
facts about the family’s under- 
wear. 
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city of New York, taking everything he 
wanted by assault, even to aseat, in and 
out of season, on the workbench in Crabbe’s 
lugubrious shop. Banish these things from 
mind, fix your eyes on an extremely com- 
pact shock-headed Miad of thirteen winters, 
and perceive the two feet of Crabbe’s phil- 
osophy set solidly on the rocks of tolerance 
and respect for the independence of the 


| single soul. Set aside, I say, the confound- 
| ing attribute of human affection—if you 


can. 

Be that as it may, in all his bemoanings 
the old man never for a moment quarreled 
with the motive that had led Miad to filch 
certain priceless pearls from too close prox- 
imity to the snout of Mr. Levis and restore 
them in exchange for a fair but insignificant 


| reward to their rightful owner. Far from it. 
| The motive, per se, filled him with an inor- 


dinate pride. All he kicked about was the 
sudden necessity for arduous and continual 


| labor in barter for small pay. As a result 


of Mr. Crabbe’s acrid remarks on this sub- 
ject, redolent with the tradition of the curse 
on the Garden of Eden, Miad pitched 
whole-heartedly into work as soon as word 
had filtered through to the outposts of the 
shop’s tainted patronage that Crabbe was 
under threat of the law through the perti- 
nacious animosity of a certain Mr. Levis. 

Mr. Crabbe’s prediction as to the fate of 
any truant officer who might try to catch 
Miad failed of fulfillment only because the 
various monitors of school attendance as- 
signed to the duty preferred to give up the 
quest rather than swallow themselves and 
exude through their own feet. The system 
employed was very simple. Miad was given 
a workbench in the light of the cellar win- 
dow that overlooked the perpetuated re- 
mains of his father, John Blake. Whenever 
an officer appeared in the shop above, Mr. 
Crabbe would look around nervously and 
drop whatever tool he happened to be work- 
ing with. At the signal Miad would with- 
draw into the masked tunnel which had an 
exit into Hague Street and await develop- 
ments. 

Two diversions served to alleviate the 
tedium of his life at this time, once the 
truant officers slackened in their sterile ef- 
forts to seize his person: The first was the 
frequent snooping visits of the porcine Mr. 
Levis; the other the rare presence of his 
little playmate and ally, Cornelia Van Sut- 
tart. Toward the former Miad was wont to 
employ a regrettable gesture composed of a 
thumb and four fingers applied to the nose. 
Toward Cornelia he evinced a preliminary 
glow of welcome, followed closely by trucu- 
lent orders to help him with this and that. 
To see her obey, abet and aid him was to 
perceive the working sources of adoring 
abnegation. ; 

Miad did not love Cornelia, nor did Cor- 
nelia love Miad, in any sloppy sense of the 
word. What they loved, without question 


| and without knowing why, was to be to- 


gether. There wassomething breath-taking 


| in the short-skirted swirl of her arrivals. 


Crabbe’s shop, its cellar and, above all, 
Miad himself seemed charged with a subtle 
magnetism for her. Whence she came they 
did not know, beyond the fact that it was 
out of a somber house in East Broadway, 
but they did know that she came with a 
rush of small wings, as of a bird alighting, 
and went away with lagging step and back- 
ward glance. 

So expressive were all her ways that, 
without a single spoken word on the sub- 
ject, Miad grew into a consciousness of the 
damp emptiness of Cornelia’s stately home, 
of the hollowness to her of school since he 
was gone, and of her quiet radiating joy in 
being by his side surrounded by the grim 
mysteries of Cobbled Court. It was good to 
have her there, to order her about, to pause 


| in his work, stare spellbound into the 


shadows and whisper hoarsely ‘‘ Murders, 
Corny. Not many. Eighteen or twenty.” 

Her head would quirk like the head of a 
bird listening. Her hidden eyes would open 
wide, deep, profoundly lucent. The pallor 
of her cheeks would flush with the faint tint 
of a living petal; and then Miad, taking 
mean advantage of her abstraction, would 
steal his hand around behind her back, 
seize one of her glossy braids and pull 
it. Shuddering quiver of her body. Caught, 
gasping breath, and then a gulp, a low cry: 

“Miad! Oh! Oh! Miad!” 

“Gee! Corny, how you jumped!” 

It should not be overlooked that John 
Blake, preserved, was present in person at 
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apron, he reached out, caught the end of 
the strip of leather and gave it a violent 
pull. The noose closed, imprisoning the 
skewerlike blade. Mr. Crabbe emitted a 
grunt of fury and tugged spasmodically. 
In vain. The thong was not only strong; it 
gripped like glue. Mr. Levis smiled. When 
he smiled his overfull lips drew back until 
they showed a gleam of sharp white teeth. 
He took from one of his pockets a sheaf of 
stamped postal cards, arranged them fan- 
wise and held them out toward Mr. Crabbe. 

“Take one, you old pinhead,” he snarled. 
‘Any one of the lot. It’s like what I mail to 
myself every time I come here.”’ 

Mr. Crabbe seemed to shrivel and turn 
limp, becoming at once his usual self, the 
familiar old man with steel-rimmed glasses 
pushed high into his disheveled hair, whom 
Miad loved without ever saying so and, 
for the matter of that, without knowing 
it. Relinquishing the handle of the impris- 
oned awl, he reached out his right hand 
and took one of the cards. Upon per- 
ceiving that both the old man’s hands were 
empty of any weapon, a look of surprise 
and doubt filled Mr. Levis’ piglike eyes, but 
he made no. comment. He pushed by 
Crabbe to the stairs, passed Miad, and de- 
parted. The two partners, man and boy, 
followed him presently with slow steps and 
pensive mien. 

‘‘Now, what was he after?’’ asked Miad 
of no one in particular. 

“Why didn’t you keep your hands offen 
me?” growled the old man testily. 

“Read that card, and I guess we’ll know 
why,” replied Miad. 

Mr. Crabbe pulled down his glasses and 
spelled out the following: “‘‘Note postmark. 
This day I went to Crabbe’s shop in Cob- 
bled Court. It has two cellars.’”’ 

“Don’t that mean nothing to you, you 
old pigsticker?”’ ‘asked Miad hotly, just 
beginning to realize the narrowness of the 
escape. 

“Mean anything!” snapped Mr. Crabbe, 
unwilling to admit that Miad’s timely 
interference had saved two men from sud- 
den death, one by a swift thrust to the 
medulla oblongata and the other by hang- 
ing. ‘“‘Mean anything? Of course it means 
something. It means that pig of a Levis 
has been telling himself in the open mails 
about our two cellars. That’s what it 
means.” 

“Tt means something else, too,’’ said 
Miad, frowning. ‘I don’t know just what, 
but it means something else.” 

He was right. That very afternoon, 
while he was industriously at work in the 
cellar, there came to him from above the 
dull thud of a falling tool. So many weeks 
had passed since last he had heard the sig- 
nal that for a moment he doubted his ears; 
nevertheless, he decided to obey it. He 
laid aside his work and slipped just within 
the masked entrance of the underground 
passage to Hague Street. Presently he 
heard Crabbe’s voice coming down the 
Dug stairway, querulous, unwontedly 
oud. 

“Sure, I got the certificate. Every- 
thing’s regular, I tell you. Nothing you 
can’t see. Nothing. Only awaiting bur- 
ial.” Before each phrase, a pause; in 
each pause the indistinct rumble of an 
unheard question. Thus: Rumble, and 
then, “‘Sure, I got the certificate.’’ Rumble. 
‘“‘Eiverything’s regular, I tell you.”” Rum- 
ble. ‘‘Nothing you can’t see.” 

Again a lump rose into Miad’s throat, a 
different kind of lump. Footsteps. They 
were coming down. First Mr. Crabbe came 
into the line of vision, and then an officious 
stranger. Not a truant officer, not a blue- 
ene cop, but patently officious, for all 
that. 

“Ts it this here, now?” asked the stranger 
with awe in his voice for the lifelike gleam 
that darted at him from beneath John 
Blake’s half-fallen eyelids. He leaned over, 
raised a tag, grimy and discolored with age, 
and read the faded inscription, “‘ Awaiting 
burial.’’ Then he glanced at the certificate 
Mr. Crabbe had handed him and read 
the date, ‘‘Mch. 15, 1876.’ The stranger 
leaped back. 

“Holy mackerel! Seven years! Of all 
the cheek! Seven mortal years awaiting 
burial! You know the law, Mr. Crabbe. 
I reckon you'll hear more of this, but in the 


| meantime I give you two days to show up 


at the Board of Health with a proper cer- 


| tificate of interment. Failing that, we’ll 


give him a pauper’s funeral come Wed- 
nesday. That’sallI got tosay, Mr. Crabbe, 
but it seems to me you’re due for a fat fine 
when I report the facts.” 
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which gave rise to your outburst, even 
when expressed in terms that show little 
appreciation of the dignity of the court. 
Apparent clashes between sentiment and 
justice are inevitable to the immature 
mind. It is evident that by some treat- 
ment of the object of injunction the nor- 
mal process of decay has been temporarily 
arrested. That fact, however, is irrelevant, 
if not distinctly dangerous in general ap- 
plication. The court has no intention and 
no inclination to add one more to a long 
list of questionable precedents. The point 
of law, strangely enough, is one to which 
you have given stress—namely, possession. 
It is an ancient and established principle of 
both spiritual and temporal procedure 
that, once the essence of the personality has 
flown, possession of the body automatically 
ceases, Whether such possession be con- 
sidered in its actual or testamentary 
capacity.” 

“Say,” interrupted Miad at this point, 
“are you talking to me?” 

“T am,” stated the judge. In spite of 
himself a glint in his eye answered the twin 
glint in Miad’s, which was plainly asking 
for a fight and no favor. “I am trying to 
convey to you that while you live, your 
body is your own to develop, mutilate or 
destroy within certain bounds; but with 
death, your tenancy and possession cease 
simultaneously. Even had your father 
willed his remains in due form ——” 

“Aw, cut it out!” interrupted Miad 
again. “Talk to me straight.. Do I keep 
John Blake or don’t I?” 

“No; you do not!” roared the judge, 
turning purple. ‘‘Clear the court!” 

No one had to clear Miad from the prem- 
ises. He dodged, he butted, he crawled and 
scampered. 

By reason of his small size and great ac- 
tivity he was the first out from the build- 
ing, and ten minutes later was in fervid 
consultation with Mike, friend and mucker- 
out of the Maclintock stables. The raw- 
boned stable hand was all too ready for 
any act of allegiance to the shock-headed, 
blue-eyed terror who gave life to the law- 
less independence of Cobbled Court. He 
could not have put the feeling in words, but 
deep within him he knew that Miad was 
more than Miad. He was the incorporated 
spirit of revolt and indomitable grit, the 
kid who never turned his back on a fight. 
Nevertheless Mike was troubled. 

“And after that, Miad?” he asked. 
“What about after that?” 

“Never you mind after that,’”’ declared 
Miad stoutly, dismissing by an effort a 
flicker of doubt from his own eyes. “Let’s 
get started.” 

The only horse in the stables was a fat 
pensioned dobbin; the only rig a dilapi- 
dated two-seated surrey with the top 
gone. Why struggle through the long under- 
ground passage that -linked the cellar of 
Crabbe’s shop with a house in Hague 
Street—that very house beneath which 
Miad as a baby of three had stood within 
his mother’s encircling arms, seen her turn 
white—whiter than white—and heard her 
eall ‘Run, darling, run!” with frenzied 
panic in her voice. 

Miad, absorbed in trundling your 
father’s body, wake up! Think, Miad. 
What happened on that day of long ago? 
Two men peering down from the street 
through a rough hole, and your mother 
staring up at them, aghast, petrified with 
something above and beyond terror. You, 
scampering at your mother’s command. 
And then—behind you—mist of descend- 
ing sand. Trickle of pebbles. Rumble and 
thunder of caving rocks. Miad, did you 
never hear of the great Van Suttart mys- 
tery? Skinflint Van Suttart; William, his 
son; and Mary, William’s wife—all wiped 
from the face of the earth as a wind that is 
passed? Look up the date, Miad. 

But Miad was too intent upon the task 
in hand to gather up the threads of a mys- 
tery that centered in his small person alone 
out of all the millions in the city, and of 
which he had never so much as heard. 
From the age of three he had been a reser- 
voir of such knowledge as would have 
flooded the front pages of all the press; but 
he did not know it. He might easily never 
know it. Here, in the cellar, gathered 
closely together for the first time by the 
measure of actual space, were five people 
whom fate in life had cruelly lashed to one 
another with underground feeler and tap- 
root; Miad, himself; William Van Suttart; 
William’s father; William’s wife, who was 
also Miad Blake’s mother; and, last, yet 
greatest of them all, John Blake, sometime 
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THE SATURDAY 


Miad took his place in the dock and duly 
kissed the Book. 

“Boy,” said the judge in his most pon- 
derous and impressive manner, “‘you are 
accused of conniving at the abduction of 
the mortal remains of one John Blake, said 
to have been your father. I charge you, by 
the solemn oath which you have just taken, 
to tell the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth about this scandalous 
affair, undertaken in open contempt of the 
order of the court. Proceed.” 

“T don’t know what you’re talking 
about,’”’ declared Miad. ‘‘Nobody I ever 
seen talks like you do.” 

Titters. Rattle of the gavel. Order re- 
stored. The judge leans far forward to- 
ward the prisoner. 

**Tell exactly how you stole the body of 
John Blake, who helped you, and what you 
did with it. You can understand that, 
can’t you?”’ 

“Two thousand years,’’ murmured Miad. 
Then his wide-open eyes turned glassy and 
his lips set tightly in a straight line. 

“What?” cried the judge. ‘What did 
you say? Repeat that.” 

The clerk, reading, ‘‘He said, ‘Two 
thousand years,’ your honor.”’ 

“Two thousand years? What do you 
mean? What does he mean by that? 
Speak up, boy! What do you mean? Come 
on, now! What do you mean?” 

At the moment the judge first asked that 
question the hands of the big clock on the 
wall pointed to half past ten; when he 
asked it for the last time they had crawled 
around to half past twelve. It is impossi- 
ble to depict in words what happened to the 
men present, particularly to the judge, in 
the two hours of elapsed time. In the face 
of Miad’s cool immobility they turned hot, 
sweated, grew old, forgot that they were 
clerk, constable, magistrate or spectator, 
turned desperate; in short, allied them- 
selves in a blood pact, subconsciously aware 
that the whole fabric of the complacent 
self-respect of the grown-up people of the 
world was in peril before the obduracy of a 
child. An irresistible tradition had met the 
immovable and was gasping for its life. 

How picture the judge? How describe 
his ascent from routine dignity to Jovian 
wrath? How cram the crash of his thunder 
into one short paragraph—his sonorous 
maledictions, reverberations of the awful- 
ness of the outraged law and threats of 
sentence for contempt of court? Wind. 
Nothing but wind. Hot air! But where 
words really and truly fail is in the sad task 
of depicting his trip, tumble and rumble 
down the steep stairs of Olympus, past the 
level of everyday propriety, and down, 
down into the cellar, nay, the very ash can 
of human deportment. Red-eyed. Blue- 
nosed with rage of the fishwife brand. 
Clothes and hair in disorder. Fist pound- 
ing. And, oh! the naughty word, asked of 
the world at large: ‘‘What in hell did he 
mean?” 

At this point Miad broke his long silence 
for the first time, and that only in a man- 
ner of speaking. He addressed the crowd 
unofficially in the following aside: ‘Don’t 
he look funny?” 

A vast composite gasp. The immovable 
has yielded: not to the judge, but to the 
crowd! Silence has opened its mouth, 
spoken to the masses and crowned them 
above pompous authority. Swift whirl of 
the wheel of allegiance. Another gasp; and 
then ripple, rumble and roar of laughter. 
The crowd, all of it, is uproariously for 
Miad. Furious pounding of the gavel. 
“Order! Order! Clear the court! Con- 
stable—agent—take him away! Get the 
truth out of him, do you hear me? Get the 
truth if you have to wring his stubborn little 
neck. Take himaway! Clear the court!” 

Could any scene be funnier than the 
highly illegal trial of Miad Blake, culmi- 
nating in his removal between a huge po- 
liceman on one side and the rapidly aging 
representative of the Board of Health of 
the city of New York on the other? Behold 
him! Four feet four, sturdy as they make 
them in that size, eyes staring calmly from 
a petrified face, marching along with his 
small grimy hands held within the paws of 
two large and exceedingly foolish-looking 
men. 

Yes; one thing could be funnier. At five 
o’clock of that same day, Mike, the stable 
hand, entered the shop in Cobbled Court 
and addressed old man Crabbe in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

“Say, Crabbe, you had ought to take a 
walk around to Headquarters and buy your 
way in with a five-dollar bill. They got 
Miad sitting on the desk just like he used 
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to sit on this here bench. I never seen him 
look so small, not even then. They’s six 
cops, two sergeants and the captain, all 
with their coats off. Them as has quit 
sweating is oozing blood from the mouth 
mon Ke They sure need sympathy and 
aid. 

“What they trying to do with him?’ 
asked Mr. Crabbe, laying down his tools 
and pushing his steel-rimmed glasses high 
on his forehead. 

“They’re trying to make him tell what 
he done with his dad.” 

“Trying to make Miad tell!” 

Then the funnier thing happened. Mr. 
Crabbe’s rawhide length began to twist 
from the feet up like a revolving corkscrew. 
His knees rapped against each other with 
a bony sound. His small stomach went in 
and out like a bellows in action. His narrow 
chest performed the same convulsion, 
but with a slightly different beat, thus sug- 
gesting syncopated time. His lips and eyes 
worked in and out, giving to his wrinkled 
face the horrible expression of a dying dog- 
fish. A spluttering sound issued from his 
mouth. 

‘*Say, what are you doing of?”’ demanded 
the stable hand, aghast. 

“I’m laughing,’ choked Mr. Crabbe. 
“Laughing of myself to death!’’ 

Miad passed the night in solitary confine- 
ment, and on the following day, without 
reappearing in court, was testily sentenced 
to the mercies of the Cherry Society. Hand 
in hand with Terry Dugan, the patrolman 
of his district, he started out for the dreaded 
refuge of the orphaned young. At the risk 
of bringing a blush of shame to the compos- 
ite face of the entire police force of New 
York, let it be recorded as a matter of his- 
tory that Officer Terence Dugan wore a 
squashy cap with a visor; a wrinkled belted 
coat of blue, and a complete circle of eye- 
brows, sideburns and whiskers, out of 
which peered his hairless eyes, nose and 
mouth. On his hip he carried a blackjack 
and inside his breast a heart. 

As he walked along, holding Miad firmly 
by the hand, he was plunged in a sad rev- 
erie. He was wondering what his beat 
would be like, once the flash of Miad’s eyes, 
legs and wit were gone from the environs 
of Cobbled Court, and once Pearl, Frank- 
fort, Vandewater and New Chambers 
streets should no longer be a quivering 
center of electrical disturbance echoing to 
the cry of ‘‘Hey! Terry! Come out from 
behind them bushes.’’ And then, in tones 
of assumed terror, “Hi! fellers! Cheese 
it! Cheese it, the cop!” 

Breaking into the reverie came Miad’s 
voice, startlingly meek: “‘Say, Terry, what 
is this here Cherry Saciety?” 

“Awful, Miad. Most as awful as a hos- 
pital.” 

Miad sighed. As they were entering the 
juncture of Pearl with the New Bowery 
a fine team of truck horses hitched to an 
empty dray came jangling up Vandewater 
at a full trot, making a terrible clatter. 
Miad screwed his head around as the rattle 
approached. Nearer and nearer it came. 
Suddenly his eyes lighted to a belligerent 
gleam. When the noise was at its loudest 
he yelled at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Runa- 
way, Terry!” 

In one swift heroic movement Officer 
Terence Dugan let go his prisoner, hurled 
himself at the bridles of the astonished, 
well-mannered horses and forced them back 
on their haunches. The patter of Miad’s 
feet as he scampered down Vandewater 
Street was completely drowned out by the 
torrent of vituperation that poured from 
the infuriated teamster’s mouth, only to die 
with a gurgling gulp as Terry explained to 
him that if his team had not been running 
away then he, Terence Dugan, would be 
hard put to it to explain the escape of his 
prisoner, Miad Blake. 

“Miad! You was arresting of Miad, 
Terry?” asked the truckman, grinning 
broadly with comprehension. ‘‘ Well, climb 
aboard and I’ll drive you around to the 
police station and tell ’em about you being 
a hero.” 

Needless to say, Miad asked no further 
start on the arm of the law than to reach 
the entrance to Maclintock’s warehouse in 
Vandewater Street. He passed through 
to Cobbled Court and went into definite 
retirement. No one was going to trap him 
in his room again. He slept in the stables, 
in the rubbish heaps of the alley or near the 
door in the Hague Street house, and by day 
worked in the cellars. For some time min- 
ions of the court and of the Board of Health 


troubled his haunts in half-hearted fashion, | 


but finally Mike passed along word to him 
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“for Shaving’ 


without 


i o Ys 5.020 
The newe8t, latest, and great- 
est advance in easy shaving 


| No need of brush or mug: 
| no bothersome rubbing in 
| of lather— 


Merely spread MOLLE 
over the beard, with the 
, _ finger tips, like a fragrant 
C cold cream, then shave. 


Off will come the hair 

' growth with ease and 
smoothness—no “pull” or 
“drag” of the blade; no 
“smarting soreness” of the 
skin; no need of hot towels 
or lotions. 


And after the shave a cool 
refreshing feel of face com- 
fort that lasts the whole 
day long. 


Treat yourself to the luxury 
of a MOLLE shave. 


For sale by 20,000 lead- 
ing druggists. Ask yours. 


| a THE PRYDE-WYNN CO. 
Se NEW BRIGHTON, PA., U.S.A. 


A generous trial 
tube by mail 


for 10 cents. 


=MO-LAY- 


Sor Easier Shaving 
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The Bendix ‘Drive 


The Mechanical Hand” that Cranks Your Car. 
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Serves You Well 


SATURDAY 


day in and day out! 


x ba 
Think of the “hand-cranking” that your 
electric starter saves you! Think what a job 
starting used to be—and how simple it is now! 

¥ > 


Until the introduction of the electric 


starter your automobile was never easy 
to start—and always a bother. The élec- 


tric starter made starting easy, depend- 
able and convenient—and the Bendix 


Drive here renders a wonderful service. 


The Bendix Drive is a ‘‘mechanical 
arm and hand,” for which your start- 


ing motor supplies the “ 


muscle.”’ 


The Bendix Drive is attached to the 
armature shaft of your electric start- 
ing motor where it functions auto- 
matically as the connecting link be- 
tween your starting motor and engine. 


The Bendix Drive automatically takes 
hold of your fly wheel—turns your 


engine over—starts 
matically ‘‘lets go, 


9) 


you need it again. 


More than 4,000 dealers and garages supply 


genuine service parts, 


Buy no other, 


it—then auto- 
and waits until 


The vast need filled by The Bendix Drive, and its de- 
pendable performance, are evidenced by the fact that 
it is standard equipment on the electric starters of a 
large majority of the world’s automobiles and trucks. 


Standard equipment on the Ele¢tric Starters of a large 
majority of the world’s automobiles and trucks, 


Manufattured By 


Eciipse Macuine Co., Etmira, N. Y. 


Ectirse Macuine Company, Lrp, 
WALKERVILLE, ONT. 


| wasn’t lost. 
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that no officer dared take the risk of haling 
him before the judge again. Hx cathedra, 
the judge wanted Miad; unofficially, Miad 
was the last human being, born since 
Adam, whom he wished to see. 

In the meantime Mr. Levis had not been 
idle. Through his own snooping propen- 
sities he had unearthed the information 
that something very like the mummy of 
John Blake had been observed with con- 
sternation and final mirth riding up the 
Bowery in the back seat of a ramshackle 
surrey and had found sanctuary in one of 
the string of dime museums. 

The wireless of the present has nothing 
on the system of communication of the 
underworld of yesterday. By the time the 
raiders reached and searched Eckstrom’s 
establishment not only had the mummy 
again vanished; its very memory had been 
blotted from the communal mind of Eck- 
strom, his helpers and the entire street. If 
you want a visual demonstration of the 
definition of the familiar phrase “‘conspir- 
acy of silence,’’ send your wife down to 
the regions that surround Cobbled Court, 
follow her, ask anyone which way she went. 

Of these developments Miad remained 
totally unaware for a period of several 
days; in fact, two weeks elapsed before he 
dared take the risk of entering Eckstrom’s 
popular place of business. He dodged 
unnoticed through the throng of gaping pa- 


trons. Hurriedly he sought out the pro- 
prietor. 

“Hey! Dutchy, what you done with 
him?” 


The showman looked at Miad’s troubled 
face long and thoughtfully. “It was this 
way,” he said finally. ‘A friend on the 
job tells me they was raiding all the dime 
dumps for your dad, see? So this is what 
I done, Miad: I shipped him on a whaler 
as Madeira wine for a two-year trip around 
the Horn and back. I guess that will fix 
’em, eh, Miad? By the time he gets back 
nobody won’t remember nothing. Ain’t I 
done right, Miad?”’ 

Miad’s heart was too full for words. He 
gulped and made hastily for the street and 
the solitude that is to be found in hurrying 
crowds. For weeks he haunted the wharves 
at the foot of the Old Slip, where high- 
headed sailing ships in large numbers still 
dragged heavily on their hawsers, battered, 
dejected, waiting to go and come no more, 
as if already they knew themselves for the 
white-winged ghosts of tomorrow. 

Once or twice Cornelia, troubled and 
silent, accompanied him. She was just ap- 
proaching the threshold to adolescence. 
Her spindling legs were beginning to take 
shape, as was her slim body. Her big black 
eyes, pale cheeks, and the curl in her tresses 
were whispering of beauty to come, and 
her heart was awaking to a lifelong mission 
of comfort. In other words, she was about 
to bud. 

“‘Miad, how can we watch for the ship if 
we don’t know its name?” 

“Gee, Corny, you make me sick. Why, 
this ship won’t be back for two years.” 

Then, on another day, ‘‘ Miad, you make 
that Mr. Eckstrom tell you the ship’s 
name. Do you hear? Come on with me 
now. You make him tell you, like I said.” 

Mr. Eckstrom put them off; he had for- 
gotten; he would have to look it up; he 
had mislaid the bill of lading. No; it 
Oh, no; he was sure of it. 
It would turn up. Wait and see. It was 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


for the sixth time, ‘“‘Well, wouldn’t it be 
cheaper in the long run to get a regular 
commuter’s ticket?’”’ I can’t remember 
whether I had him burned or beheaded, but 
I know we all laughed heartily. 

— Katharine Dayton. 


Ghost Ships 


N STILL blue nights of darkness and 
high stars, 
Soft comes a sound as gentle as June rain: 
The song of roving winds through bending 
spars, 
The laugh of risen ships bound out again. 
With creamy tops’ls whispering to clean skies, 
And sweet hulls treading old blue water 
down— 
Bee? have lain where winding seaweed 
ies 
Deep down, deep down, by many an ancient 
town, 


Ah, they return, those foundered gypsy ships. 

Hearing the drum of screws they cannot 
rest ; 

Old ports call out and quiet quays and slips, 
There are fair isles to sight, new seas to crest, 

And when a night comes stiller than the dawn 
They rise again—and sail forever on. 

—Gordon Seagrove. 


The Song of the Shorter Calendar! 


UR hero was the common sort, when all 
is said and done; 

He worked his head off daily and was out to 
get the MON. 


The reason for his diligence was common- 
place, ’tis true— 

He tried to swell his salary so it would suf- 
fice for TUE. 


And maybe that’s the reason why one day he 
lost his head, 

And falling on his knees, he cried; ‘‘Oh, 
maiden, wilt thou WED?” 


He may have thought this sudden, but it 
seemed not so to her, 

She lisped a quick acceptance and said forci- 
bly, ‘‘Yeth, THC ees 


aaa Chorus —‘‘We’ll Bury These as Deep as Tutenkhamun’s Tomb”’ 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


But when they went to keeping house he 
feared that he should die; 

For, oh, that modern maiden could neither 
bake nor FRI. 


She could not run a bungalow, or even run a 
flat, 

So on many sad occasions in a restaurant 
they SAT. 


But he forgave her everything—as man has 
always done, 
When she presented him one day a bouncing 
baby SUN. 
—I.R. F. 
My Fate 


WO Subway trips a day for me; 
And each time, crowding through the 
door 
I hope a miracle to see 
That never has occurred before. 


I hope that I may get a seat 
Between two of the human race 
Who will be beautiful and sweet, 
And young, perhaps, and fair of face. 


And do I get two lovely girls, 
With carmine cheeks and vermeil lips, 
With bright bobbed hair in saucy curls, 
To cheer me on my weary trips? 


Nay, nay, not so! To my lot falls 
A buxom woman, on her knee 

A baby wrapped in knitted shawls, 
And always headed up toward me! 


Or else a fat man, full of spleen, 
With elbows that encroach on mine, 

Who spreads his legs to take between 
A restless lad of eight or nine. 


Perhaps a man with turkey throat 

Who chews his gum with unctuous zest ; 
Or one who leaves his table d’héte 

With memories on his beard and vest. 


Perhaps a laborer with his pick, 

Or workman with his dinner pail: 
But never have I turned the trick 

Nor on the head have hit the nail! 


But though this 
boon’s to me 
denied, 

One question 
floorsme—this 
is it: 

Lots of nice people 
have to ride; 

Where in the 
dickens do they 
sit? 

—Carolyn Wells. 


Nocturne 


HE three-toed 
tree toad 
Sings his sweet ode 
To the moon; 
The funny bunny 
And his honey 
Trip in tune; 
The gentle cricket 
From his thicket 
Lifts his croon; 
A lovelorn owlet 
Of his fowlet 
Begs a boon; 
Across the water 
To her daughter 
Calls the loon; 
A happy froglet 
From the boglet 
Chants his rune ; 
The chipmunk 
dozes 
Where the roses’ 
Leaves are 
strewn ; 
The yellow houn’ 


og 
And the brown dog 
Bay the ’coon; 
And through the 
nighttime 
Till the bright time 
Comes too soon, 
The three-toed tree 
toad 
Sings a sweet ode 
To the moon. 
—A.Guiterman. 
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IRVIN rs. COBB 


in his story “‘The Clothes That 

Made Young America Free”’, writes: 

“, . But on Sundays, we 
became indeed young Chris- 
tian martyrs. There were 
knee-breeches which seem- 
ingly had been cut out with 
a knife and fork. .. And 
the blouse, you must re- 
member it—its crowning at- 
rocity was an enormous stiff 
collar that covered the 
shoulders, that stood out on 
every side, fore, aft, port 
and starboard. . 


The complete story, written es> 
pecially for Jack Tar Togs, free 
at your dealer's or fora 2c stamp 
to The Strouse- Baer Co., Dept. 
S., Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


ce 


SK MAN O IS. 


have changed church-going 

from an argument and an 

ordeal to a pleasure and an 

opportunity to “show off’. 

In the place of the little 

Christian martyr of yester- 

day,stands the modern Jack 

Tar Togs boy of today — 

in clothes that make him © 
“every inch a man”, 


For boys two to ten, in four 
times ten styles of tested 
washable fabrics, that live 
up to our “Rub’em, tub 
"em, scrub’em” test. 


See them at your nearest dealer 
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Use Plate Glass for: 


Desk Tops 
Table Tops 
Counter Tops 
Small Shelves 
Motor Boat 
Windows 
Hotel and 
Office- 
Building 
Windows 


THE 


The difference in cost 


is only a trifle 


EARLY everybody knows how much 

better is plate glass than common sheet 

glass. Yet few realize that the difference in 
cost for most purposes is only a trifle. 


In the windows of your motor car or 

~ home, the cost is only a little more for plate 

glass, but the improvement in appearance is 

worth far more than the slight difference in 
cost. 


Practically all motor cars are now glazed 
by the manufacturers with plate glass. Note 
the absolute clarity of plate glass and the 
quality touch it gives to acar. Look through 
it from the inside. Note the clear view of 
road and landscape. Plate glass is the op- 
tically perfect glass for motor cars. It is 
free from the annoying waves and swirls that 
make objects dance before the eyes when 
viewed through sheet glass. Everything is 
seen clearly and undistorted. 


Plate glass is the right glass for practically 
evety kind of glazing. If you are building a 
home, ask your architect or contractor for 
comparative figures. Plate glass will add to 
its selling or renting value. When your car 
goes to the repair shop see that broken panes 
are replaced with plate glass. 


PLATE GLASS MANUFACTURERS 
of AMERICA 


Genuine 


PLATE GLASS 


4 Nothing Else 
is Like it. 
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TECHNICS DIFFE 


(Continued from Page 34) 


“T do,” he said. ‘“‘You can wear it. 
Most people would be blotted out by it. 
But you burn your own candle, don’t 


ou? 

“No,” said Julie, who hardly knew what 
he meant; ‘‘I think I have to be lighted.” 

“Well, I don’t agree with you. You’re 
delicate, but you are also vivid. A bright 
red gown would not be able to extinguish 
you; you would be superb in white—in 
ivory white. And you would be cool in 
summer and hot in winter. I simply can’t 
imagine you complaining about the cold or 
gasping with the heat. You don’t, do you?” 
He sat down beside her. “‘This is one of 
the hottest nights we’ve had.” 

“Are we going to eat?”’ asked Julie. 

She was hungry, and she felt very much 
at home with Skidmore, as if she had known 
him long and well for several years. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘but not here. I can’t 
eat in a big hotel. The waiters make me 
nervous. Come along,”’ and she came along. 

He led her down the Avenue, across 
several perilous crossings, up and down 
several side streets, with the air of one 
going haphazardly to a pleasant end. 
Taxies, thought Julie, never enter his head. 
But she walked beside him lightly and 


| unobservant of anything but his talk and 


the loveliness of the approaching night. 

“That’s the color of your gown,” he 
said, pointing to the violet-gray sky line. 

It was. Then he went on to tell her 
about a friend of his who had married a 
rich girl and come to a bad end. The girl 
had insisted upon living in one of the big 
hotels because the ballrooms were so handy 


on a wet night. To escape a bridge party, - 


her bedeviled husband had finally jumped 
down an airshaft only to fail in his desired 
end by landing in a huge pile of soiled linen. 
It was a laundry chute. He fled to Paris, 
where he was leading on where Gaugin had 
left off. His wife had married again. 

He bathed Julie in his own fluent nar- 
rative. The things he noticed seemed 
important, the things he thought signifi- 
cant. All the old constrictions of her nine- 
to-five life shimmered away as she walked 
beside this young man, who liked her gown 
and was aware of her as a charming woman. 

He led her, after twenty minutes’ walk, 
into the garden of a French restaurant that 
ran back of a house in one of the upper 
West Forties. There are hundreds of these 
restaurants in that part of the city. This 
was distinctive, because there were few 
people in the garden, and the tables were 
set beneath the sky. The one waiter ran 
his legs off to serve Skidmore. The food 
was good, and Julie ate it idly and con- 
tentedly. Usually she dined with young 
people-who rushed through their courses to 
go on to something else. Skidmore sacri- 
ficed his meal to talk. He would forget his 
soup for one idea, his salad for another. 

“Hat your food,” Julie kept saying like a 
sisterly friend; and all the time, overhead, 
the stars appeared. The blue span became 
a dark velvet carpet, and the soft summer 
wind rustled the forlorn branches of two 
solitary lindens. It was long past ten 
o’clock when they got to their coffee. 

All this time Skidmore was talking. Had 
it been any other man, Julie would have 
pronounced him a self-centered egotist. 
But Skidmore had the gift of talk, and 
Julie was willing to let him talk because he 
set free something in herself. He came— 
like everyone in New York—from the 
Middle West. He had gone to Yale; he 
had studied in Paris; he had a Cousin 
Sophie who lived in Brookline; he had 
wandered about with her in Europe; and 
he had seen a great many of the places— 
little towns and cities in France and Italy— 
that held for Julie the lost memories of 
her mother and her childhood. His talk 
awakened remembrances, filled her with 
nostalgia. She wanted to be there again, in 
those sunny towns, on lovely hillsides, tre- 
bly beautiful because in her life now they 
were so easily forgotten. 

“You have been about a lot, haven’t 
you?” she said to him. 

“T’ve always been foot-loose and alone. 
Now I’m tied down—and I want to be 
more than Iam. I’d be perfectly happy if 
I could stay in that fire house and work all 
the day. It’s what I do, usually, as it is— 
except for the week-ends.” 

The waiter set down before Julie a plate 
of spumoni. Skidmore greeted it like a 
small boy. 

“Great stuff, any kind of ice cream.” 
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The silence was broken. The people in 
the flat below heard that dreadful Miss 
Dervish yell again in her coarse fashion. 

“Julie!”’ she shrieked. ‘‘You’ve got a 
beau!”’ 

Julie merely went on tucking in the tiny 
ends of her back hair. She looked at her 
left eyebrow in the mirror before she an- 
swered. 

“Well,” she said, “‘need you tell the 
papers about it?” 

Turning to Hilly, she tried to look frigid, 
but only succeeded in blushing. Hilde- 
garde stared at her. She was too stunned to 
speak. Julie’s lip quivered. 

“Don’t you think at twenty-eight one 
might go out to dinner with a man?” 

But Hildegarde was up, dancing around 
the room. She was hugging Julie and jump- 
ing up and down and shouting “Julie has 
a lover!” 

Julie denied this, but it didn’t matter. 
Finally they sat down and Hilly began to 
ask questions: 

“What’s he like? Who are his people? 
Has he money? Is he handsome? Why 
don’t you bring him around? Is he fas- 
cinating? Where does he live? Does he 
like you?” 

To all these questions Julie had one 
answer. She said dazedly, “‘I don’t know.” 

“How many times have you been out 
with him?” 

Julie counted. She knew them all by 
heart. 

“Seven,” she said, honestly. 

“How long have you known him?” 

“Nine days. He goes away week-ends.” 

““Where to?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know?” 

“No, I never had time to ask.” 

Hildegarde was aghast and thrilled. 

“Little Julie falling flat!”? she rhur- 
mured rhapsodically. ‘‘Oh, my dear, love 
and roses!’’ 

“Don’t be disgusting,’ 
bing powder on her nose. 

“Are you keen about him?” 

“No,” doubtfully. 

“But you will be. I can see it coming.” 

“No,” said Julie seriously. ‘‘This is 
only a beautiful friendship.” 

Hildegarde, like all good women, prom- 
ised to tell no one. 

It was a month before Julie’s inexperi- 
enced heart recognized the fact that she 
was falling in love with Fred Skidmore. 
For a young woman whose energies until 
six weeks ago had been absorbed in a 
career, Julie’s plight was astounding. She 
was overwhelmed by this new preoccupa- 
tion with the interests and reactions of a 
man. She had to tell herself about it, be- 
cause Mr. Skidmore did nothing to help 
her. Five nights a week he managed to be 
with her; in fact, he ordered her, entreated 
her, begged her to be with him. If she did 
not come for dinner, he picked her up at 
nine and took her to a roof garden, or intro- 
duced her to the dark enchantments: of 
Central Park. Hedelightedin goingthrough 
the zoo in the dark, waking up the strange 
he sat 
with her on a bench overlooking a little 
pond, around which the trees and the tiny 
hill and the white-light-studded buildings 
on Fifty-ninth Street surrounded them like 
a foreground of fairyland. 

Their favorite place was a hard stone 
seat on the wall around the big reservoir. 
At their backs the shining water; before 
them, tree tops and the Park; but beyond 
the trees parted, revealing a distant pano- 
rama of tall buildings. Overhead the dark 
trees rustled their leaves in the night wind, 
the sky held familiar stars, the city was a 
distant, forgotten turmoil. In such a set- 
ting Julie and Mr. Skidmore sat and 
talked and talked and talked. 

In such a setting, he, strange man, never 
once made love to her. He looked at her, he 
teased her, he told her she was lovely, that 
she was silly, that she was not living her life 
properly—all the usual preludes to a ro- 
mantic declaration—but he let it go at that. 
He seemed utterly happy and content to 
work hard all day, if he could but spend his 
evenings with her. He did not change, nor 
grow more or less insistent about seeing 
her. He had found something that he liked 
to enjoy and he liked things better when 
he saw her. 

What he did in the country, or where he 
went there, Julie never asked. She only 
began to wonder when she perceived that 
her own week-ends, spent with friends 
down on Long Island, or up in Westchester 
with her married sister, no longer gave her 
any pleasure. They were restless interludes 
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That’s the Way 


To teeth you envy 


Just combat the dingy film 


When you see glistening teeth—as 
you do everywhere now—remember how 
folks get them. 


Leading dentists the world over are 
urging a fight on film. Millions now 
employ the method. And wherever you 
go you now see the results. 

If you have not yet found that 
method, ask for this ten-day test. 


Why teeth discolor 


You feel on your teeth a viscous 
film. It clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. If you leave 
that film, it becomes 
discolored by food or 
tobacco stains. Then 
it forms dingy coats. 
Tartar is based on film. use a 


ful scouring. 
is far softer than enamel. 


film 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film 
and removes it without harm- 
Its polishing agent 


combatant 


paste was perfected to apply those 
methods daily. 


That tooth paste is called Pepsodent. 
Careful people of some fifty nations are 
employing it today. 


It also does this 


Pepsodent does two other things 
which research proved essential. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there 
to digest starch de- 
posits which may 
otherwise ferment and 
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contains harsh grit. 


That’s why teeth grow 
cloudy. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Germs breed by millions in film. 
They cause many serious troubles, local 
and internal. Thus film is the teeth’s 
chief enemy. 


Now easy to combat 


Dental science, in late years, has 
learned how to fight that film. It has 
found two film combatants. One acts 
to curdle film, one to remove it, and 
without any. harmful scouring. 

Able authorities proved these meth- 
ods effective. 
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REGUS. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 


Then a new-type tooth_ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


form acids. 

With many diets, 
those things are essential. To count- 
less homes they now are bringing a 
new dental era. 


Do this and see 


Pepsodent results are quick and ap- 
parent. They are seen and felt, so no 
one can doubt them.. And they mean 
so much—whiter, cleaner, safer teeth— 
that you should find them out. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 

You will know in a week what this 
way means, both to you and yours. 
Cut out coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free "” 


Dept. 92, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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between Friday and Monday nights. It 
was one Monday morning at ten o’clock, 
when her heart leaped up at the sound of 
Skidmore’s voice, that she knew what had 
happened to her. 

Once more, at the wrong moment, Iver- 
son came in. He did not see her face, which 
was like a startled child’s. He was too 
taken up with the thing he had come to 
talk about. He was almost angry. 

“Look here, Miss Martin’’—Julie’s ears 
Dike: at the formality—‘“‘this won’t do 
at all.” 

“What won’t do at all?” 

“This. This isn’t up to you—not by a 
long shot. This doesn’t go to Walker in 
this shape. He’d come after you like a hot 
cake.” 

Hot, angry words choked in Julie’s 
throat. Not content with bothering her for 
the last month, so that she seemed to be 
writing every word and dictating every 
letter under his eye, he was now criticiz- 
ing her work. She reached out for the re- 
port, untidily piled together. Iverson had 
wreckedit. His pencil marks were all overit. 

“T wish you wouldn’t mark things up 
without consulting me,” she said. 

She was angry and yet indifferent. It 
was the first time anyone had dared to 
question her work, but she was less hu- 
miliated than annoyed. 

“You’ve got to do that over and do it 
today. Mr. Walker wants it this afternoon. 
These people have a lot of money to spend, 
but they won’t spend it as you tell them 
to. Nobody in his senses would. You’ve en- 
tirely forgotten the fact that.their product 
is made for middle-class families. Women 
who do their own work won’t ever see that 
stuff if you place the space as you’ve 
planned it there.” 

“But I’ve worked on it.” 

“You did work on it, you mean. Your 
general plan was excellent, and that’s what 
they accepted. But that stuff is rotten, and 
you ought to know it. What’s come over 
you, Julie? Your mind isn’t where it ought 
to be nowadays. You’re rushing around 
the city at all hours of the night, and trying 
to hold down a seven-thousand-dollar job 
at the same time.” 

Julie was too angry to answer him. Her 
eyes met his defiantly, but their message 
was weakened by the telltale flush that 
crept over her face. 

“Nothing’s the matter with me,’’ she 
protested; ‘‘nothing at all. You’re sud- 
denly so critical. It’s amazing.” 

“Tt’s a good thing for you I am.” 

He watched her as she turned over the 
pages, frowning and obviously confused. 
He hated the thought of hurting her. But 
it was beyond belief—Julie, letting her 
work go, at a time when her work mattered. 

“You can fix that—in a couple of hours.”’ 
He stopped scolding her. ‘‘It’s merely a 
matter of detail. Walker wants it for the 
Western agent tomorrow morning. Then 
you go home and get some sleep. You 
know you need it.” 

With that delicate thrust, he left her. 
She sat for a long time at her desk, staring 
at the pages before her without seeing any- 
thing. She was annoyed, and more hu- 
miliated than she would admit. It was 
only when two tears fell down on the pages, 
and she recognized them as her own, that 
she fell to work. 

“Darn idiot!’ she thought. “I am a 
darn idiot,” she said aloud, for she did not 
know whether she was crying because 
Iverson annoyed her or because Skidmore 
pleased her. 

She rang for Celia and set to work. At 
three that afternoon she asked Iverson to 
come in. A neat pile of sheets lay on her 
desk. She handed them to him and he 
sat down to read. At 8:20 he piled them 
together and laid them down again on her 
desk. 

“That should hold them,” he said. 
“T don’t think you could better it.”’ 

At four Walker was saying the same 
thing. Her eyes met Iverson’s over their 
employer’s back, and this time hers mocked 
his triumphantly. 

At five Julie departed, her conscience 
clear. At seven she was to meet Skidmore 
and her heart was light. Iverson, to whom 
she tossed a smile through the glass parti- 
tion, cursed himself for a jealous fool. He 
never thought he should feel so badly when 
Miss Martin fell in love. 


Skidmore did not meet her that evening 
at the little restaurant—she met him. She 
came trailing clouds of glory in a new gown 
and filled with a sense of superb excite- 
ment. The new clothes were becoming, but 
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the excitement was even more so. She held 
her head high as she walked, and the two 
dabs of color on her white cheeks matched 
the poppies turned sleepily under the brim 
of her hat. 

“Well,” said Skidmore, who was reading 
a comic strip, ‘“‘you do look like a princess.”’ 

Julie blushed. She liked having him say 
that. It suited her mood. Her eyes rested 
daringly upon him. It was strange that he 
didn’t notice the subtle change in her, the 
quickening, the radiance that she gave out. 
He had something on his mind that annoyed 
him very much; and although his eyes 
rested affectionately on Julie, and took in 
every aspect of her charm, her presence was 
to him but a pleasant opiate. It did not dis- 
turb the inner preoccupation. 

It was ten o’clock before Julie found this 
out. All evening she had resisted the sug- 
gestion of anticlimax. Since ten o’clock that 
morning she had been thinking, ‘“‘I am 
falling in love with a man.” 

Most young women say this as calmly as 
they say “It is raining again,” or “‘I do be- 
lieve we are in for a thunderstorm.” 

But she was a Puritan, and an inexperi- 
enced one. Love came late, and she greeted 
it as one greets the great phenomena of 
Nature. Her bridges were falling and her 
landmarks gone. What had happened to 
her was cataclysmic, but would no doubt 
be wonderful. She accepted her destruc- 
tion. Sitting at the table, she looked at 
Skidmore as he talked, and reveled in the 
feeling that his presence was dear to her. 

How much Skidmore knew, he did not re- 
veal. He talked of the portrait he had done 
of Julie—almost entirely from memory. 

“It’s one of the best things I’ve done,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Wait until you see it!” 

They went to the theater, which was 
strange for them. The play bored Skid- 
more, and they left early, walking slowly 
over to Fifth Avenue, where they turned 
north and home. 

“Mind walking?” said Skidmore, who 
had not been talking since they left the 
theater. 

“No,’”’ murmured Julie, who was per- 
fectly content not to talk. She was happy 
and waiting. 

The mood of elation that had been Skid- 
more’s when talking of the portrait had left 
him. As he walked, Julie looked at him, 
saw him frowning and absorbed. She had 
seen him that way before—lost in thoughts 

‘and preoccupations with which she was 
unfamiliar. 

“Tt’s his art,” she had always said. To- 
night she felt instinctively that it was some- 
thing else. 

““What’s the matter?” she asked, laying 
her fingers softly on his arm. 


He didn’t answer for quite a while. 


(Finally he burst out: ‘Damn it all, my 
plans are in a stew! I may have to go to 
‘Europe Saturday, and I don’t want to go.” 

“Hurope!”’ gasped Julie. 

_ Skidmore in Europe, and she here in New 
‘York! What was she going to do without 
him? She couldn’t imagine 

He stopped and took her wrist between 
his fingers. His pressure almost hurt. 

“T can’t explain to you now. I’m so mad 
I might cry or swear. I’ll tell you more 
tomorrow. Come along now.”’ 

He walked her home silently. She pad- 
dled along obediently beside him, dumb 
with unhappiness. She was perplexed and 
a little hurt. All evening his thoughts had 
been making him unhappy, and his thoughts 
had nothing to do with her. She was hotly 
jealous of her unknown rival. 

She slept, dreaming of countless engage- 
ments to dine with Skidmore. She was 
never able to keep them, because hurrying 
late to meet him, she always remembered 
that Iverson was waiting in front of Saint 
Patrick’s Cathedral with some letters for 
her to correct. She raced all night, flounder- 
ing and helpless, between the two tiresome 
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All that week there was pandemonium in 
the well-regulated office of the Henry J. 
Walker Company. The usual air of serene 
smoothness vanished. Stenographers were 
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Despite improvements, the new Good- 
year Cord Tire with the beveled All- 
Weather Tread sells at no extra price 


Y now you are doubtless familiar with some of the 
features of the new Goodyear Cord Tire. 


Its beveled All-Weather tread, the longer-wearing rubber 
compound in this tread, its heavier and stronger side- 
wall—these have aroused wide comment. 


The conspicuously fine performance of this new tire is 
likewise a matter of public knowledge. 


Everywhere, users remark its quiet and smooth running, 
its pronounced freedom from trouble, its long life and 
unusual economy. 


It is possible, however, that with others you have 
assumed that the extra serviceability of thisnew Good- 
year Cord commands an extra price. 


That is a mistake—you pay no premium for the im- 
portant improvements embodied in this remarkable tire. 


You can buy the new Goodyear Cord with the beveled 
All-Weather Tread today for no more than you are 
asked to pay for ordinary tires. 


Buy from your Goodyear Service Station Dealer, who 
is pledged to help you get from your tires all the mile- 
age built into them at the factory. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


. 
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Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 
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DONT GUESS 


Buy the @atwith a 
Double Guarantee 


For work 
or play — 
indoors 
or 
outdoors 


Thétino 


KNITTED 


SPORT COAT 


How does this strike you? 


yakee good things are imitated— 
even money is counterfeited 
occasionally for no good purpose. 


You cannot tell the wearing 
value of a knitted sport coat by 
merely looking at it—you’ve got 
to wear a coat to find out about 
its quality. 

We invite you to buy a Thermo 
Sport Coat and wear it, month 
after month, because every 
Thermo Sport Coat carries a 
double guarantee for your pro- 
tection. 


We won’t use shoddy or substitutes 
to cheapen these coats because we 
know you would be disappointed with 
the service they would give. 


Thermo does service as a sport coat, 
house coat, or work coat, paying for 
itself by saving your other clothes. 


Worn all the year ’round 


Buy a Thermo with the double guar- 
antee. See the new Scotch-Grain and 
heather mixtures comparable to ex- 
pensive imported fabrics. Two and 
four pocket styles in coats from $7.50 
to $10.00; Vests $5.00. 

For your protection be sure the 
Thermo Guaranteed All Virgin Wool 
hanger is in the neck of the coat. 
Write us if your dealer cannot supply 
you and we will see that you are 
supplied. 

Send for free copy of ‘‘ Virgin Wool 
vs. Shoddy,”’ an authoritative booklet. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Dept. M 349 Broadway, New York 


This double guarantee applies only 


to coats with this hanger in the neck 


TI Ory OFF. 
HUDSON. N.Y. l 
LL VIRGIN W 


F for any reason due to faulty workman- 

ship or imperfect material, this coat does 
not give the wearer satisfaction, return the 
coat with this guarantee ticket to us anda 
new coat will be sent free of cost. 

Virgin wool is new wool— not shoddy or 
reworked wool which is called ‘all wool.” — 
This Virgin Wool garment gives the longest 
service and greatest comfort. Our double 
guarantee of all Virgin Wool and satisfac- 
tion is your safeguard. fe 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Hudson New York 


P. S.—See other side for waybing directions, 


“From Sheep's Back ToYours” 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
behind him, his friends who would be 
diverse, his contacts that would be amus- 
ing, were still waiting for her. 

Now that he had put her off, when she 
wanted badly to see him, she began to 
wonder about that miliew. She wondered 
so much—all afternoon—that she didn’t 
get far with the document so confidently 
handed her by Mr. Walker. 

“T have all tomorrow,” she said; “be- 
sides, it’s easy; I know what’s got to be 
done.” 

Iverson came in once and found her 
staring out the window. She was standing 
as Skidmore had first seen her, with her 
unforgetable profile to the light. 

“Look here,” he said, “‘ you’re not swoon- 
ing off on this day of all days, are you?”’ 

Julie rallied. She was on her guard. She 
laughed—the old gurgling laugh she used to 
laugh in the days before she was preoccu- 
pied. 

“T’m sorry,” she said. ‘‘When I want a 
timekeeper fe 

He left her, forgiving her a little because 
she sat down at her desk and started to 
work. He did not see her toss it all rest- 
lessly aside at 4:30 and go home. Neither 
did he see her tossing all night in her bed, 
where she went late, after a hectic evening. 
Hildegarde had had a party in the flat, and 
Julie had to spend the evening in the pan- 
try squeezing oranges. She slept late. It 
was half past nine when she got to the 
office, and she worked hard and conscien- 
tiously all morning—as hard as one can 
work whose inner ear is listening for the 
telephone. 

One o’clock and no message. She had a 
horrible fear that he might be gone forever; 
he might be dead; it might be days before 
she saw him. Hating herself suddenly, she 
decided to stop thinking about him. The 
thing to do was to forget him. Why not go 
tolunch? Even as she put on her hat, with 
a new confidence in her detachment, she 
began to defend him from the charge of 
thoughtlessness. Something horrible must 
have happened. 

Putting on her hat, she went out to the 
elevator. She was watching the index fin- 
ger on the clock surge up when one of the 
stenographers came running through the 
door. Her heart beat with joy. 

“Telephone, Miss Martin—telephone for 


you. 

She walked back on glass feet. The re- 
ceiver was lead in her hand. It was he. He 
spoke with visible excitement. She lis- 
tened and expostulated and finally gave in. 
As she hung up the receiver and started out 
she wondered what would happen now. 

He was sailing for Europe in the morning 
and he wanted her to come to the studio— 
right away. He was packing there, and he 
had to see her. 

“All right,” she said; “‘right away.” 

“Good for you!”’ he had answered, and 
then the receiver clicked. She wondered 
how one got to Harmon Boulevard. 

It was then almost two. It took her more 
than two hours. The subways and the ele- 
vated trains and the surface ears in which 
she sat one after the other became so many 
iron cages. Policemen existed only to con- 
fuse her; motormen but to lead her astray. 
Finally, at the end of eternity, she stood 
before a large, square, barnlike building— 
the deserted fire house. At one side was a 
plain wooden door, through which she could 
see a stairway ascending. She became sud- 
denly a little scared. In such places ladies 
were lured and had their jewels stolen. She 
walked across the street and looked up. 
An Italian woman leaning out of a window 
in the next house watched her curiously. 

“‘A fine witness for the state,” thought 
Julie. ; 

There were three windows across the 
second floor. Skidmore, true to form, stuck 
his head out of one of them. 

“Good afternoon,” he said. ‘Are you 
thinking of renting a chalet?’’ He leaned 
out cheerily and waved a greeting to the 
Italian woman. “Madame Martino, meet 
Madame Confetti.” 

The Italian woman beamed and waved 
both hands. Evidently Skidmore was a 
great pet. 

“She loves a little romance,” he said to 
Julie. ‘‘Come on up, my loyal darling. 
Bring up a few bananas.” 

At the fruit stand next door she bought 
six. When she reached the top of the stairs 
Skidmore was waiting for her. He took the 
bananas and her hat with one hand, and 
with the other encircled her shoulder. He 
did not notice how she trembled at the con- 
tact. He was merely pleased to see her. 
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They went through a door into a great 
bare room—Skidmore’s studio. He was 
packing, and everything that made up his 
life work was going into boxes. Oils, can- 
vases, paints, paper—all these things this 
careless young man was packing with care- 
ful precision. 

“Sit down there and be comfortable. 
It’s good to see you here.”’ So far no word 
about his disappearance. ‘‘I’ve got two 
surprises for you. First, you get Number 
One. Gosh, I’ve got a lot to do!” 

Julie sank into the chair and stretched 
her weary limbs. 

“Ts this your studio? 
sleep?” 

He was hauling something out of an ice 
box. With his back towards her, he pointed 
his head backwards, over towards the wall. 

“There—like a bug in a rug.” 

Julie’s sense of fitness was outraged. 
There was an old army cot with a dirty 
gray blanket on it. The fastidiousness and 
the cleanliness of Skidmore himself were 
incongruous. 

“But, Fred,” she said, “this is no place 
for you to live in.” 

“What? Why not? I love it. I wish I 
could always live here. I like this better 
than’’—there was a pause—“‘the life I get 
over the week-ends.” 

This time Julie indulged in a long pause. 
He was too engrossed with the ice box to 
notice it. Turning, he came towards her. 
He carried in his hand a plate of ice cream 
decorated with bananas and red cherries. 
It was a man’s idea of a good time, of per- 
fect tribute. 

She took it, staring at him. 

“What do you get—over the week-end?” 
The words came out bravely. 

He was going back for his own plate, and 
he got it and sat down before he answered. 
On the edge of a packing box he tasted his 
horrible delight. 

“Oh, the usual thing. Golf and tennis, 
and silly fools who play bridge rottenly for 
money. My wife has the usual American 
idea of a good time.” 

Julie clung to the bananas. Never had 
that vulgar fruit been such a pillar to her. 
A man and a girl eating vanilla ice cream 
draped with bananas could not have a 
broken heart between them. But she could 
not speak, and her hand trembled. 

“Julie, you don’t know how I appreciate 
this attic and you—and these dinners after 
those week-ends,’’ he went on. ‘I never 
could explain to Dolly what this Bronx hole 
and dining with you do for me, and if she 
had any sense she’d go to Europe without 
me. The Lord knows it will add to her 
glory if I do some decent work. That pack 
will take up art just as quickly as they take 
up polo or a new kind of booze.”’ 

Still Julie didn’t speak. 

“This is good, isn’t it?’”’ He scraped his 
plate lusciously. ‘‘Now, I’ve got another 
surprise for you over behind that curtain, 
and then you will know why I had you 
come up here. . Say,” he said, com- 
ing over, “why don’t you eat your ice 
cream?” 

The blue blood in Julie rose to her rescue, 
but it could not save her completely. It 
could not hide the shaking hand, the white 
face, the staring eyes. It could not keep 
back two telltale tears. He was nonplused 
and startled, but still cool. He grabbed both 
her wrists as she struggled to her trembling 
knees. 

“Julie, what’s the matter?” 

“Let go, let go!”’ she cried, and walking 
over to a trunk she set down the quivering 
plate. 

Skidmore looked at her, with the con- 
sternation of the man who sees tears and 
knows not what they mean. 

‘“What’s the matter, Julie?” 

“Why didn’t you tell me you had a 
wife?” 

“Why didn’t I? I never thought of it. 
Why should I? I thought I had. But 
what’s Dolly got to do with it? Gosh, 
Dolly wanted me to bring you for a week- 
end, but I wouldn’t let you in for that silly 
push.” 

Julie sat down again and summoned all 
the angels to assist her. ~Skidmore evi- 
dently had never considered that she might 
grow to think more of him than he of her— 
an audience in the evening. 

“My God, Julie, I’m sorry.” 

He said it over and over again, not 
knowing exactly what he was sorry about. 
He explained, but she did not listen. She 
sat silently, forcing her tears back into her 
heart, and there they hurt. After a while 
he was quiet, and merely patted her arm. 

“Won’t you eat your ice cream?” 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
woman who has seen her house of cards 
blown down has little interest in the scenery. 

What she was looking at was her heart. 
Two months ago she had not known what 
it was to have a heart, and here she was 
left with this torn and bruised and bleeding 
thing. A flame of anger shot through her. 
Why should she be left alone to sweep up 
the ruins? 

Like so many of her sisters, she was 
amazed that her idea of a man could be so 
different from reality. Never would she 
forget the calm tones with which he told 
Dolly—what an idiotic name!—to stay 
downstairs. Instinct told her what Dolly 
was like. Dolly was a whiz on the tennis 
court and a knock-out in a swimming suit. 
Dolly would never be left high and dry, to 
go back to New York with the shabby 
shadow of her disillusion. 

Back to New York! New York, with its 
untenanted evenings, its lost excitements! 
She could hear Hilly’s sage and sophisti- 
cated [warnings, her inward amusement 
unsuccessfully concealed from poor old 
Julie. If she could only pretend that Skid- 
more had died, had been killed by a motor 
truck 

The fat woman who sat across from 
Julie had been watching her interestedly 
for some time. She wondered if the poor 
girl had had trouble or was only bothered 
by the heat. The white face, the staring 


absorption were strange things in a New 


York car. Suddenly she thought Julie was 
going to faint. That young lady came out 
of her trance, and anxiously, impatiently, 
came alive again. 

‘“Where are we?”’ she said to the lady. 

“This is One Hundred and Highty-eighth 
Street, dearie,”’ said that willing consoler. 
“Don’t you feel well? Ain’t the heat 
awful!” 

Julie didn’t answer. Terror, remorse and 
angry shameshot through her. The Silverex 
account, and the report that Mr. Walker 
wanted on his desk the next morning! If 
she had to work all night, she must get to 
the office and finish it. She was no longer a 
crushed flower, but an impatient, terrified 
woman, responsible for a piece of work 
on which her job hung. All her old habits 
rushed back to her, as punished children 
run to greet a forgiving mother. Where 
Skidmore had reigned, silver polish sat en- 
throned. 

It was long after seven when she reached 
the building. The elevator ran only to the 
fourteenth floor, and she climbed the last six 
wearily. In the main office two cleaning 
women wished her a good evening, with the 
debonair optimism of those who clean up 
the trash of other people’s affairs. Julie, 
passing them, wished she could throw 
them her broken heart. 

“Not so easily as all that,’ she thought 
ruefully. 

Down the long corridor she walked. Her 
fingers ached to get to her typewriter. 
Celia could copy it al! off in the morn- 
ing. She would phone her to come down 
early. Or if she was through soon enough 
she could get a public stenographer at one 
of the hotels. 

The offices were dark—except her own, 
strangely enough. She opened the door and 
saw Iverson, his coat off, his hair rumpled, 
sitting at her desk. He was working on her 
report. He looked up and saw her. 

“Great Scott, I’m glad you came!” he 
said. ‘‘I am up atree!”’ 

Julie was too startled to speak. Shame 
at being caught by him and a strange sense 
of trust in his presence there struggled 
within her. She took her hat off and 
brushed her hair back from her hot brow. 

“T came back to finish it,’’ she said. ‘‘I— 
had to go out this afternoon.”’ 

He was looking at her, and now he was 
smiling not unkindly. 

“But you came back, didn’t you?” he 
said. ‘‘Come on, let’s get to work.’”’ He 
made way for her at the desk and drew up 
a chair beside her. ‘‘I never would have 
started this, but Walker was around look- 
ing for you, and no one knew where you 
were, and I was afraid something had hap- 
pened to you. I told him you had finished 
it and gone out to meet somebody, and 
would be back. Then when I came back 
here at 6:30 and saw you hadn’t showed up 
I was seared. I started in to revise it, be- 
cause I thought he’d never know which one 
of us did it. But gosh, woman, I couldn’t 
make anything of it! I don’t know this 
account as you do.” 

He was evidently, unquestioningly re- 
lieved to see her, and she was warm, all 
through her body and soul, with a sense of 
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SANDOVAL 


(Continued from Page 23) 


narrow street, but the cuffs had been 
stripped of devices and no swords dangled 
among crinolines. The city sulked, mad, half 
frightened and very hungry, as the stalls 
showed when Ensign Fetter’s troops gaped 
at bandannas in the region of markets. 
Christian chewed a queer glazed fruit and 
the young officer loaded his baskets with 
odd things—decent beets, some yams. The 
eight men of the Oneida gazed at scuttling 
women, and a hag in green corsets spoke 
French from a high veranda waving a tri- 
color. She ended with, ‘‘Dinaire, two 
dollar.” 

Ensign Fetter had a generous heart. The 
men piled their baskets in a corner of a 
shaded room, and the hag, in a dressing 
robe, bullied two moist quadroon women 
over her shoulder while she set out red 
bottles on a table. She was Parisian, and 


-the war meant only poor trade to her. It 


would be a bad meal—soup, pompano, 
stewed lamb, an omelet with rum. Cigars? 
No, she had none. Up the street were to- 
bacconists. 

“Here,”’ said the ensign, ‘‘cut up and 
bring us some, Christy.” 

Christian gulped down a tumbler’s depth 
of some vehement wine and went under the 
veranda into the sealding light, suddenly 
hotter. A girl swept back her crinoline so 
that it danced and showed yellow stock- 
ings. He flushed from her scowl, tramping 
off. Two youths in short gray jackets 
passed with their chins in air. Then it was 
plain to Christian that he had conquered 
New Orleans in person. He was no longer 
hungry. He strolled and turned a corner 
into a nice street where growths rambled on 
upper galleries and the light was tolerable 
through trees. The sheathed cutlass trifled 
with his leg too heavily. He drew it and 
marched up this street into a blurred bevy 
of pantaloons that did not give way. He 
disliked that and stopped to think as a 
crowd pressed in on his arms. Suddenly he 
knew that wine had dazed him. An exact 
remembrance of Uncle Pat came into Chris- 


tian’s mind. No one listened. Some hand | 


dragged forward the front of his blue blouse 
and someone spat on his neck. He said 
“Fi, hi, hi’’ in the death of logic, and then 
the matter became a frothy gallop of acts. 
He was wonderfully hurt and grieved. .. . 
It must have been high noon; he became 
soberly wakeful to the notes of a clock 
striking ten. 

The place of his waking was a bedchamber 
that opened into a garden or a court- 
yard, and candles sat in plump silver hold- 
ers on a marble console. There were other 
candles in the garden; and a statue, very 
tall, of the Virgin was sheer blue between 
two frail trees before an endless wall. Mist 
about Christian was a netting when he 
kicked at it, and a man in tawny linen got 
up from a chair of gold brocade to tell him, 
“Do not be afraid.” 

Pierre Coty, Christian thought, must 
have been sixty. He had a round yellow 
face and his hands were handsome in many 
gestures. Everything was well. The serv- 
ants were cleaning and mending Christian’s 
clothes. All this was regrettable. The city 
possessed a band of ruffians, not gentlemen, 
who took occasion to brawl. Naturally 
there was great excitement. The mayor 
and Mr. Soulé were arguing with General 
Butler. Citizens thronged the street before 
the St. Charles Hotel. Well, this was war! 
No doubt everything would be arranged by 
morning. Fortunately, Mr. Coty’s nephew 
had made an interference. A gentleman 
could always control the low class. Chris- 
tian sat rubbing his bruises, and wanted a 
drink of water, wildly shy and naked as a 
horse, facing Mr. Coty’s frilled shirt. 
Then young Sandoval came in from the 
garden and his spurs stopped the musical 
dignity of the old man’s talk. 

Sandoval was then twenty-two, fragile 
and uniformed. He stood talking to his 
uncle, and Christian heard in the fluttering 
French the one word ‘“‘brute’’ repeated 
many times. The officer’s red collar was 
open and his dark chin sank between the 
wings. He had the look of a tall Napoleon, 
a hand thrust into his jacket; but he car- 
ried a wriggling white kitten under one arm 
and often lifted its pink nose and kissed it. 
This convinced Christian he was an ass. 

«More men in linen or in uniforms were 
gathered in the garden, and English words 
came now and then. 

Someone said in violence, ‘This ought 


to wake Bonaparte up!”” And another man | 
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spoke of “‘proper representation to the 
Tuileries.”” It came to Christian that there 
was nothing villainous in these voices. He 
sat and heard indignation well from the 
courtyard. The South spoke and a blank- 
hess settled on my brother. An army had 
seized the city of these people and they 
grieved. How would anyone feel about 
that? 

Young Sandoval turned and said, “‘ You 
must advise us, sir.”” Christian had never 
been called ‘“‘sir’? before. ‘‘We do not 
know what to do. It is troubling. I was, 
perhaps, incorrect to bring you here. It 
would have been wiser to take you to the 
quartier of your general. Those silly peo- 
ple, though, were ugly; they would have 
ended by killing you. Fortunately, I had a 
carriage. A gentleman can always control 
a mob.” 

Christian doubted that, while he was 
awed by the tapping run of Sandoval’s 
speech. He croaked out some thanks and 
sat fingering the oilskin bag that still hung 
to his neck. Sandoval’s speeches had a cer- 
tain civil bite, and the young fellow stood 
looking at my brother through the white 
net with a serene disapproval that sent 
Christian’s eyes down to his bruised and 
plastered knees. He had never much cared 
whether people approved of him or not be- 
fore. Now he was a caged specimen of the 
Union strength to these Southerners, and 
some of the men had strolled from the 
garden to look at him. 

One of the voices declared, “‘They’re re- 
cruiting their navy from the Germans.”’ 

“T ain’t,” said Christian. ‘‘Pa’s half 
Danish and we live at Number 5 Bank 
Street.” ; 

A voice deeper in the group said, ‘‘Oh, 
that’s in New York.” 

But this was by way of condemnation. 
New York had no importance to these men, 
and when he recited that father was the 
superb Mr. Robert Almy’s secretary no one 
admired the fact. He heard, though, the 
French word ‘“‘banquicr,’’ which meant 
banker. In some hope of impressing any- 
body, the boy stated that Mr. Almy was 
one of the richest men in New York or the 
world. 

But no one cared, to his notice. 

“Tt would be better for him to have some 
coffee before you take him back to the 
levee,”’ said old Coty. “His officers will be 
anxious.”’ 

Someone advised that Christian be 
turned over to General Butler at the Union 
headquarters. The group politely argued, 
and Sandoval’s white kitten climbed the 
shaking mosquito bar which came down 
from the roof of his bedstead. Two 
black servants brought Christian’s mended 
clothes, and he was terribly shocked to find 
his undergarments scented with orange 
flower, his shoes polished. He dressed 
while these men—seven in all—wondered 
what Union authority had best take him in 
charge. 

A fair man was called Heidseick, and 
this may have been Charles Heidseick, the 
champagne king, who was then in New 
Orleans and outraged by the invasion. 
Christian’s mind balanced on the queer- 
ness of his place, hearing these suave men 
grow indignant as they drank coffee from 
thin cups and ate little vanilla cakes. Had 
such a ruffian as this General Butler the 
right to give officers, gentlemen, paroles? 
Had the mayor been discreet to talk to 
the Northern general at all? 


A dark bearded man said, ‘‘We should. 


have burned the town, sir!’”’ and Sandoval’s 
kitten hissed. 

Sandoval led my brother through the 
courtyard past some statues, and Chris- 
tian remembered the flowery space as mon- 
strous. A thin lady whose crinoline had ten 
red ruffles on its whiteness was sewing 
under a lamp, and Sandoval paused to com- 
mit his kitten to her care, calling her tante. 
Inimical shadows roamed a balcony and 
looked down at Christian. There was a 
great cage shaped as an Indian mosque be- 
hind Madame Coty’s chair, and love birds 
seemed too small on a gilded perch. A huge 
mulatto draped Sandoval’s gray uniform 
with a black cloak. My brother felt that 
a luxurious routine had been foully upset 
by his presence, and limped after Sandoval 
under iron gates into a street. He waded 
in more thanks. 

“Oh,” said the officer, ‘that is nothing!” 

He destroyed Christian with the speech 
and did not talk as they were driven on silk 
cushions through many streets. Once the 
carriage passed some Yankee soldiers cir- 
cular about a girl under a lamp, and San- 
doval made a noise between his lips. It was 
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a proud sound of disapproval. He abol- 
ished the girl and the soldiers in a breath. 

“Your name is?” 

“Christian G. Gaar,’”’ said Christian. 

When the carriage stopped on the levee 
a Wisconsin sergeant bawled, ‘“‘Who are 
you?” 

The young man reared as a cloaked, ro- 
mantic figure and abolished the sergeant 
with another noise of his tongue on his 
teeth. 

“Tam Mr. Coty de Sandoval. This boy 
was set upon by some drunkards. He will 
tell you that he was courteously treated at 
my uncle’s house. And you may tell his 
officers that he was not to blame,” said 
Sandoval, sitting down. 

His carriage passed along the levee’s dull- 
ness and was absorbed in the night grad- 
ually, while Christian explained himself to 
the lounging guards, who exclaimed in 
sharp, loud voices. 

My brother undid his waistcoat, getting 
up from the hearth, and yawned, “‘They 
sounded awful funny after all that French. 
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HRISTIAN did not wake while I 
bathed and dressed. It now seemed 
perfectly righteous to borrow one of his 
shirts and a pair of socks from the dresser 
in chipped walnut, which was the only 
other adornment of the room where he lay 
rolled in sleep and sheets. He changed, 
asleep, and was simple; the Christian of 
5 Bank Street who took me swimming from 
the docks of the North River and fought 
Irish boys valiantly in sundry back yards. 
I felt privileged to wake him up and say, 
“Wi, Christian, pretty near eleven!”’ 
He passed his fingers through the mud- 
dled amber hair and was brisk at once. 
“Go yell to Neddy for a lot of grub, 
son. . . . Hey, seventeen, ain’t you? 
What’ll I give you, Blacky?” 
“Oh, nothin’! 
“Goon!” hesaid. “TI’vestill got fifty-nine 
thousand in the bank. Name your ——” 
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“Blacky and I sit in a box at Daly’s with 
Mrs. Worth. She’s got a four-year-old baby 
and a husband. I bet she’s thirty. Comin’ 
out to the house tonight to report our cir- 
cus... Have I got to be in love with 
a woman to take her toa show? Mrs. Almy 
and May wouldn’t come. Go soak your 
head, pa.” 

Gaar passed his thumb along his chain 
and said, ‘Ah, that is much better! Very 
well, then; tonight you will introduce Mrs. 
Worth to Mrs. Almy and we will be more 
comfortable. But you are a silly fellow, 
Christian.” 

“T’m just awful, p 

Father laughed ad ects Christian’s 
sheeted foot with his palm. He was gay 
again, and gayly yawned, ‘‘Be home well 
before dinner to get our Thorold dressed.”’ 

“T’ll cut his finger nails myself, pa. I’m 
goin’ to get him drunk before the war dance 
of the wooden Injuns starts tonight so’s he 
won’t suffer so much.” 

“Our Christian is immoral.” 

Christian argued, “It ain’t immoral to 
get drunk, pa. It’s just stoopid. There’s no 
such thing as morals anyhow. There’s 
things that are honorable to do and things 
that are unhonor 2 

“Dishonorable, Christian—dis!”’ 

“Have it your own way. . Say, pa, 
is there any such thing as a good private 
detective in this town? A friend of mine 
was askin’.”’ 

Gaar swung his umbrella and shrugged, 
serene again. He shook his head. 

“For any inquiry that is really deli- 
cate, no.” 

“Well, for a pretty coarse inquiry?” 

“Would not the police force serve? 
I could give your friend a letter to the 
mayor. 

“Don’t think that’d do. Thank you, 
though, pa. But, say, do you remember of 
any Englishman named Ross who was a 
shipping agent or something like that back 
in the war? E. J. Ross?” 

“Of course—Edward J. Ross. But I 
think he was a Scotchman, my dear fellow, 
not English. He died in—I think, 1866. 
A nice man.” 

“Oh, blow! Leave any family around?” 

“T think that he was a bachelor. Shall 
I find out?” 

“Tt ain’t important. If you could find 
out, though, pa, I’ d be obliged. You’ve 
got a good memory.’ 

“Oh, what you call a good memory is 
nothing except the habit to observe people, 
Christian. These people such as Ross one 
meets in restaurants and omnibuses or 
barrooms. It is no trouble to remem- 
ber. A tall man, nicely dressed, 
who always tried to give one a cigar—that 
is Ross. It is no trouble to remember peo- 

ple. . . He died in 1866, I am pretty 
sure. But I shall find out if you like. 
And please to be at home at five. We want 
our Thorold to look his best tonight.” 

He kissed his Thorold and went away to 
the offices plated with mahogany in Cham- 
bers Street or to lunch with other bankers 
somewhere. 

Christian watched my face for a minute, 
and then said, “Oh, Blacky, hold your 
hosses! Go slow! It ain’t worth gettin’ 
mad about!” 

“Tt is too!” 

“Ain’t neither! Pa looks at my bein’ 
engaged to May as a good thing for us with 
the wooden Injuns. He’s vulgar, outside 
his business. This show tonight,’’ Christian 
pondered, “‘is pretty funny. . You’re 
an awful handsome feller, Blacktop. I don’t 
doubt the wooden Injuns’ ll take ito you. 
You can be a swell if you want to.’ 

af don’ t! I want to be—well, kind of 
like you.’ 

Christian blushed and rubbed his nose 
with the back of a hand. Then he said that 
man wanted little here below and threw a 
tough pillow at me. He went on: “Well, 
this sounds like crape on the door for San- 
doval’s business. Pa’s got this memory like 
glue. We'll see though. Ross may have left 
a family or some friends. . . . Here 
comes my gang of burglars; we’ll see. 
You’ve got too much sense to say anything 
to Jenny Worth about pa havin’ been here 
and all that.”’ 

I had, in five minutes, no desire to say 
anything to any of a dozen new people 
eating lobster mayonnaise and drinking 
chilled Rhine wine around Christian’s bed 
or on chairs of the living room. 

Mrs. Worth, in a mussed blue dress, 
talked of her baby: “I took her up to the 
merry-go-round at Fifty-ninth Street and 
she just stood and stood, and I put her on 
one of the horses, and then she just cried 
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dreadfully until I took her off. And then 
she stood and looked at it going around 
again. 

A thin little woman in white thought 
that life was much like the conduct of Mrs. 
Worth’s baby. People wanted to do excit- 
ing, tragical things until they did them, and 
then they cried to be taken off. It was 
always so. One was always being hurt. 

“Mercy!” said Mrs. Worth. “I don’t 
think there’s really anything tragical for- 
ever in life, Frankie. Something awful hap- 
pens, and then you just pick up the pieces 
and go on to the next thing. It’s like that.” 

People were silent, thinking about life, 
and the waiters brought in caramel ices. 


Christian yawned, “‘That’s stoopid. Be- |, 


cause there ain’t anything tragical. I mean 
for a sane person. When a baby busts its 
leg it’s too bad, because a baby can’t 
understand what’s happened. A sane per- 
son knows what’s happening, don’t he?” 

“No, he doesn’t,” a tall fellow boomed. 
“Life is a succession of unrelated accidents 
that make up a universal accident.” 

“But a sane person knows that, Harper.” 

“They don’t show many signs of it, 
Chris. We’re islands surrounded by a sea 
that we call Death. The politics of our 
island are mighty important, and tragic to 
roe of us. We can’t enjoy breaking our 
egs.”’ 

“Well, we ought to.’’ People jeered. 
Christian flushed a little and cried, “Shut 
up! I mean that we ought to be—be awful 
interested in it, whatever happens. We 
ought to be curious about it. There ain’t 
enough curiosity in this country.” 

“Did you ever read Dickens’ American 
Notes? We’re supposed to be the most in- 
quisitive people alive,” a sandy youth said, 
with a point of caramel on his nose. 

“Oh, booh! To want to know how much 
a man makes a year and where an actress 
gets her diamonds! That ain’t curiosity.” 

“What is?” 

My brother hesitated. Then he plunged 
on: “It’s a kind of happiness in—in findin’ 
out things; examinin’ everything 4 

“Science,” said Mr. Harper. “‘You’ve a 
scientific mind, Chris. But did you ever 
break your leg, old man? But you're right. 
We’re a superficial nation.” 

The adjective scared me. But Mrs. 
Worth thought that we were a young na- 
tion and would get over our superficiality. 
She seemed so hopeful that I rallied and 
ate two ices, while the rowdies talked about 
Man and Wife, which most of them had seen 
from the gallery, and then of the rumor of 
General Lee’s illness. 

“T do think,” said the thin little woman, 
“that everybody’s too sentimental about 
Lee. It’s just because he’s handsome.”’ 

ee oy and at once three people denied 
this. 

Christian put in, ‘“You’re stoopid, 
Frankie. Lee’s minded his own business 
since the war. He ain’t let off steam in the 
papers or called the other secesh generals a 
pack of fools. He’s honorable. Captain 
Lassiter—a feller I know—says the'old gen- 
tleman don’t ever gush about anything 
much. Didn’t when the war was goin’, and 
less since. There ain’t nothin’ cheap about 
Lee. He don’t pity himself. It’s the cheap- 
est kind of cheapness there is. It’s stoo- 
pid. . . . What you want, Neddy?” 

The sailor had bounced in noisily, shod in 
honor of Christian’s weekly luncheon to 
this group. 

He said, “Yer uncle wants to see you.” 

“Drunk?” 


“Christian,” said Mrs. Worth, “don’t be 
cynical !’’: 

“When I ask a practical question you say 
I’m eynical.” 


“Well, then, satirical!’’ 

The thin woman said, “I wish someone 
would tell me just what being satirical is. 
Everyone talks about it so much.” 

“Tt’s tellin’ smart people what they know 
already,” said Christian. ‘“‘It flatters ’em 
like anything. . . Blacktop, you go 
see how Pat is today. If he ain’t dished ask 
him up for a drink.” 

Uncle Patterson was swinging his cane in 
the lower hall and looking sourly at some of 
the babies spilled about a toy engine. 

He cried ‘This is a fine business, ain’t 
it?’’ in the flat voice of sobriety, but he 
wouldn’t come upstairs. He steered me to 
the damp steps and slammed the door, 
making us private in Grand Street, under 
the porch. 

“After all I’ve done for your pa!”’ 

“‘What’s happened now?” 

“Don’t you be satirical at me, Thorold 
Gaar! To be written to that I ain’t 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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ee famous broadcasting orchestras 
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Conninstruments. The purity and bril- 
liance of the distinctive Conn tone is 
particularly adapted for radiophone 
transmission. These artists know the 
superiority of Conn instruments, not 
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ease of blowing, and flexibility which 
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music with comparative ease. | 


That is why these instruments are 
used by famous orchestras, who, every 
night, are sending their thrilling music 
to the corners of the continent, and far 
out to sea. When you tune to your 
favoritestationand therecomes a melody 
which fairly lifts you up and makes you 
want to dance, it is practically certain 
to be Conn music, played by a Conn 
equipped orchestra. 


A few of the great number of broadcast- 
ing orchestras using Conn instruments are: 
Isham Jones, Paul Biese, Frank Westphal, 
Jack Chapman’s Drake Hotel Orchestra of 
Chicago; Strand Theater Orchestra, New 
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cisco; Seattle Harmony Kings, Seattle. 
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Two New Kodak Model 


Nos. land 1A Pocket Kodaks Sertes [1 with Kodak Anastigmat Lens 


No. 1A Pocket 
similar to the 
in size. Pictur 


Price $ 


The illustration is the new 
No. 1 Pocket Kodak that 


ea tre 5 ele 
makes pictures 2/4 X 34 


Price $20.00 


ISTINCTIVE features make these Pocket 

Kodaks, Series II, a group in themselves. 
Even their name is new. And their operation is 
strikingly different. 

To bring the camera into play simply pull down 
the camera bed and the lens automatically springs 
into picture-making position. 

To focus, instead of the familiar distance scale, 
merely turn the lens rim and accurate focus is thus 
secured from near views to infinity. 

But even with such distinctive equipment, the 
lens on these focusing Pocket Kodaks, Series II, at 
least halves the honors. 

Kodak Anastigmat /.7.7, Eastman-made from 


At Your Kodak Dealer’s 


1 Slips from the pocket 2 Springs into action 


in a jiffy. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., ve 


with a svap. 


formula to finish is a little faster than the Rapid 
Rectilinear type but only a little. Its chief anastig- 
mat advantage is to cut sharp and clean, clear te 
the film edge, and in this quality—a most important 
one—it knows no superior—anywheresat any pri ice, 
The result is sharp negatives of keen definition 
that are equally adapted to brilliant prints | q 
splendid enlargements. 

Both the Nos. 1, Series II and 1A, Series I hi V 
the dependable eerie Ball Bearing shutter wi 
snapshot speeds of 1/25, 1/§0 and 1/100 of 
second; both are cleverly made to fit the pocket a 
smartly finished to please the eye and, like’ 
Kodaks, are autographic. 


¢ 


3 Focused for shai 
with a ¢urn. 
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THE SATURDAY 


“Don’t tell me he isn’t, just because he’s 
a secessionist, Henry!”’ 

“Lord of glory!’”’ Lassiter chuckled. ‘I 
do assure you that there’s aplenty of vul- 
garians in the South, May. Dozens of 
”em. Where did your brother meet DeSando- 
val, Seas 

In New Orleans, sir, in ’62. He’d just 
landed from France.”’ 

May wished that the Prussians had found 
him before he could sail, and sank on the 
turf. She seemed to drift, so seated, in the 
effusion of rockets and in a smell of powder 
now come down to us. She sneezed. ‘But 
that Mrs. Worth’s sweet. She should go to 
a hairdresser. I suppose reporters can’t 
afford them. Mamma’s so ridiculous about 
Christian taking her to the play last night! 
As if she were an adventuress!”’ 

“May,” said Lassiter, “don’t make any 
more libelous remarks about your mother. 
It’s rebellious and undaughterly. You’ve 
spoken evil of everybody tonight—except 
Mister Blacky.’’ 

“And he can’t dance. 
ridiculous, Henry!” 

Uneasily I moved my knees on the turf. 
Some sharp agitation lifted the silver but- 
terflies of her shoulders. A rocket penciled 
the night with an are that nowhere melted, 
and the furious gold dived in the river, 
nobly ended. She said, “‘I haven’t seen 
Mr. Cray, Thor.”’ 

“Father didn’t invite him. Father don’t 
like his opening this—this gambling house.”’ 

She said “Oh, how pretty!’ to the ex- 
plosion of a jasper little bomb, and Lassiter 
coughed “Stunning! We had fine rockets 
at Princeton for commencement in 1860.” 

But I was frozen by my act; I had told 
the truth again and they fled from it deli- 
cately, kindly. The blue stone of Christian’s 
ring twitched on May’s hand. Would she 
ask Uncle Pat to the wedding next month? 
I sat in awkwardness, and Lassiter talked 
of rockets, civil and military; of rockets 
fired in the burning of Richmond. I had 
banged a fact on their manners and the nice 
man plastered it over with words. 

“De Sandoval wanted Richmond razed 
so that the Yankees couldn’t soil it with 
their boots, and by heaven, he nearly had 
his wish! He could eat more fire than any 
captain of artillery—in Richmond. His 
uncle, Mr. Coty, was a most courteous old 
gentleman. Truly sorry to hear that he’s 
died since the war.” 

; pits the whole family in Richmond, 
Allyree 

“Just old Mr. Pierre Coty and De San- 
doval. . . Mr. Pierre Coty didn’t call 
himself De Sandoval. There was some 
amusement over this young fellow calling 
himself after the name of a plantation. It 
was thought ostentatious. But his dancing 
was much admired.” 

Ostentatious? It was a good long, minc- 
ing word, and I nailed it to Sandoval. The 
rosebud of his coat was cream tonight, and 
his bow was an execution that must damage 
muscles, if he had any under the white silk 
waistcoat’s eight pearl buttons. 

May said ‘Christian has such queer 
friends” again, but I didn’t pay attention. 

Captain Lassiter did not like Sandoval, 
although they had been of one side in the 
war. Why should anyone like Sandoval 
though? 

Christian came in big strides out of the 


But mamma is 


‘lower gulf and asked, ‘“‘Seen Sandoval any- 


where?”’ 

May wailed, “You didn’t expect me to 
carry him around, did you? I threw him 
away!” 

“Got to be civil to the feller, May. I 
asked him here.’”’ He dropped on both 
knees and stooped his head toward her head 
in a green effusion that painted her eyes 
violet. But she leaned away and he was 
silent, kneeling. She might have kissed 
him! I had never seen their kiss. He rose 
and said, troubled by something, “ You’re 
havin’ supper with me, May?” 

“Of course Iam! Do get mamma to go 
home. I want to drink champagne, and if 
she’s here I can’t have any. And don’t let 
that horror from New Orleans come any 
place near me. I might kill him.” 

“Said he’d heard of the beautiful Miss 
Almy, even in New Orleans.” 

“Tt’s so easy to think of things like that 
to say. . Take Henry and introduce 
him to Mrs. Worth. She’s nice. I think it’s 
horrid of her husband to let her be a re- 
porter. Or is she a widow?’ 

“Lord knows where Worth is. Ran off a 
couple of years back with someone. She’s 
got to make a living. . . Hi 

A rocket boomed and stars swung in an 
apron that changed toa flag. People clapped 
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vaguely, and down on the railroad tracks 
some patriotic boys whistled where red and 
blue dots were reflected on the hard rails. 
The flag fell to whirling rags and the river 
finished it. 

The grooms prosily bawled “All over!” 
from the depths. 

Gowns roved among the lanterns, and 
May said, “‘Shouldn’t care to have a hus- 


band lost. Such a big country. I 
suppose California’s full of lost hus- 
bands. Help me up, Blacky. 


Henry, go dance with Mrs. Worth—and 
kill Mr. Sandoval if you see him anywhere.” 

I helped her up as Christian moved with 
Lassiter, and our rising seemed to slay a 
lantern in the lilacs. It flared and died. 
The leaves were no longer separate green 
glows, but a huddled gloom. May darkened 
and I watched some women pass a pulsing 
round of pink hung to a fir. Their robes 
flowed slowly as a bubble on black water, 
vanished and were rose again below a light’ 
that clung to a white goddess. My head 
blazed with a dream of women always 
moving, always tinkling jewels, always smil- 
ing on some darkness that held an amorous 
lantern to display them for a kiss. 

“Blacky!”’ 

“What?’’ 

She said, “I can’t marry Christian. We 
have the horridest families! Mamma’s so 
horrid! She just smothers me! Your 
mother’s nicer, even if 7 

“Your mother don’t like Christian!’’ 

“Tt’s not that! I knew you’d say that! 
But it isn’t that, Thor. I’m afraid 
of him. He’s so—so calm! 

“Oh, that’s all right. He’s awful nice 
after you get acquainted with him. I know 
he’s funny—a kind of a statue.” 

“‘He’s not a statue. He kisses me! i 
I like him and he’s—he’s very interesting 
and honest, but I can’t marry him. I want 
to be married. I want to get away from 
mamma. But it’s not honorable to marry 
Christian just for that. Oh,”’ she 
cried, ‘‘you’re not a girl, Thor!” 

People came near us and voices swooped 
at us: ‘‘Gone to Bedford Springs? But 
that’ s so vulgar! People from Pitts—ball 
is no placefor a young girl—painted 
Teds . . . They joined the Methodists 
an ” 

Skirts brushed the lilac and I could 
think a little. 

“He ain’t in love with Mrs. Worth!” 

“T know he’s not! And I thought I loved 
him, but I don’t, Thor! I don’t believe any 
of the things mamma says about him. She 
doesn’t even like Henry. But I can’t 
marry Christian, when he frightens me.” 

Still I wanted to watch the women below 
the light in a rosy cluster, and the flight of 
her dry voice had no meaning; it wassome 
joke; she was Christian’s; he loved her. 

I said, “You’re joking, May. Now ain’t 

Ou?” 

After a time she said, “‘Oh, of course I 
am! . You'll be so funny at the wed- 
ding in white gloves. Don’t drop:the ring, 
pesdagit t and laughed, having ended her 
joke. 

Then she was mounting silver on a path 
of dazzle from the gaudy house, and her 
blue fan waved to someone. Now that she 
floated from me I was scared, and watched 
her pass with a heaving sense of doubt. 
But she’d been joking, teasing me. I strolled 
about the house. 

But women must be frightened. There 
were many reasons and, lastly, husbands 
could run off and leave them with mussed 
babies to be fed. I must go look at Mrs. 
Worth in her new character of an aban- 
doned wife. But she was comfortable with 
Lassiter on a wicker couch in the front 
veranda, smiting hairpins into the brown 
folds behind her head. They spoke of babies, 
and he heard how Pansy had run for a pack 
of cards when someone asked for a poker. 
He heard this and laughed at it! Mrs. Almy 
must be hard to please if she didn’t like him. 
She was a black cat that crawled under 
bushes and hissed at men. 

“T’ve reported you so many times at 
balls, Mr. Lassiter, since last March. “ 
I remember you at Mrs. Stevenson’s. Mrs. 
Almy introducing you to the ladies.” 

“T came up from Baltimore in January, 
ma’am. . Tell me now, isn’t ita new 
thing to have balls reported? I mean pri- 
vate entertainment.” At once he went 
on, “Though it’s a most convenient custom, 
and gives us the pleasure of bein’ -presented 
to most interesting ladies.”’ 

“It is new—I mean, before the war 
ladies simply sent lists of their guests to the 
paper. The war’s changed society, I guess. 
I truly think that people are much more 
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free and easy than they were. The girls 
drink champagne just like anything. Some 
people are awful shocked. Christian says 
that anybody who gets shocked is stupid. 
He says a grown-up person shouldn’t be 
shocked at all! He’s got the most extraor- 
dinary ideas. Here’s Saint Sebas- 
tian.’’ She beamed at me. 

Lassiter looked me over and objected, 
“Saint?” 

“Well, Christian says he’s like a picture 
of Saint Sebastian he’s got. It’s compli- 
mentary to Mr. Thor, but the picture’s just 
horrid. I don’t think they should have let 
the old masters paint people being mar- 
tyred. I don’t think art should be so awful 
real, and that picture makes Pansy cry just 
terribly. . . And do you find society 
much different from Richmond, Mr. Las- 
siter?”’ 

“T’ve really not been much in Richmond 
since the war, ma’am. My mother lives 
with my sister in Baltimore, and I practiced 
the law there. Why Richmond’s 
what you might call a convalescent patient, 
ma’am. The town was much upset in 1865, 
and—impoverished. However, it’s still a 
charmin’ place. Might I be allowed 
to leave you with Mr. Gaar? I see that 
Mrs. Almy’s going. Should escort her; 
please excuse me.” 

He walked down the stones of the porch 
and joined Mrs. Almy’s black tail curling in 
high lights at the door. The cat purred in 
her flutter of noises, “‘Mrs. Cutting’s driv- 
ing me home, Henry. Don’t trouble. 

Good night, Thorold. I’m sure you’re 
having a good time. Good night.” 

Her tail dragged down the steps and silk- 
ily was coiled up in the carriage beside Mrs. 
Cutting’s biscuit cloak. They were trundled 
on the driveway between the statues, all 
lighted great fingers that had torn through 
ie turf. If the hand could close and squash 

er! 

My mother flamed from the house with 
twenty stars in her hair and lace immeasur- 
ably dancing on her salmon silk. Society 
had spoiled her gloves and the carnelians 
slid on her bare arms. 

She told Mrs. Worth, ‘‘ Now, I’m having 
some supper served early for the reporters 
on the back porch so’s the carryall can get 
you to the one o’clock train at Dobbs 
Ferry. But, of course, there’s a special 
train that Mr. Gaar arranged for, at three, 
if you’d care to stay on and be perfectly 
welcome. Thor, show Mrs. Worth 
where the back porch is, dearie.”’ 

Mrs. Worth wrote, after I found a chair 
behind palms on the back porch, that a 
special train carried my father’s guests 
back to New York at three, and I shame- 
lessly read this over her shoulder. 

She said, ‘‘That’s what I call humane! 
People just have to come to a ball as big as 
this, and want to stay to the end, and if 
there wasn’t a train!” 

“Why do they have to come?” 

“Now, of course, I know that society’s 
just nonsense; but you mustn’t let Chris- 
tian make you cynical. This is a beautiful 
ball! I’d like to stay to the special train, 
but Pansy always wakes up about two for 
a drink of water. Calls it a dlink. 5 
I’m writing a story for The Gentlewoman 
about Pansy and calling it How Baby 
Grew. . . . You must make Christian 
bring you to lunch at the St. Nick. We all 
have a table in the big dining room every 
noon, and some of the men say such funny 
things. I love creamed chicken! 
Now, do run and have a good time.”’ 

I walked through society in the hall’s 
width and looked for a little at my father’s 
air of a lazy king on the last tread of the 
stairs, talking to a thin man who de- 
nounced olives. They were malign, engen- 
dering cancer, and useless as food. There 
was no health in olives. He flushed and 
fumed. 

That was dull. The Carnation Waltz 
pealed in the parlors and gowns went jam- 
ming through the door. I turned to the 
library, hunting talk. Someone must be 
saying something solid in the house about 
life or women or cynicism. A wag had hung 
his silk hat on the top of mother’s harp, 
carried here to shield the Young Apollo’s 
legs from a punch bowl hung with clematis. 
It was malefic punch, and damp glasses 
flickered about its rim. This was a cloak- 
room for men, and Christian might be cyn- 
ical in a corner. I stood inside the velvet 
of the curtains and some men glanced at 
me. Lassiter shook his cup a trifle and 
smiled. Sandoval nodded, and a ring of 
smoke sank, inclosing his black legs. Then 
he spoke to Lassiter again, and I felt that 
the tapping voice had stilled this crowd of 
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thirty smooth black coats. The dandies 
and some lads of the neighborhood were 
looking at him; his violent ease was fluid; 
he made a dance of talk; his shoulders and 
the white waist swayed. He was talking 
about France. 

“Equipment? I saw the regiments start- 
ing north! My dear captain, the equip- 
ment! We were in rags in 1865; but, come, 
our men had real guns! Not papier-mdché! 
Inevitable that they could not meet the 
Prussians on fair terms. Equipment!’ He 
shot it toward the chandelier on a gloved 
palm. The French Army was damned. 
Then he discarded France to ask, ‘‘ Those 
very nice people in Richmond at whose 
house I had—I think—the pleasure of first 
meeting you? The Hazzards?” 

“Johnny Hazzard’s gone to California to 
make a living. Rest of ’em still at home. 
Johnny’s doing very well, I believe.” 

Sandoval said “California! Exile!’ and 
raised his shoulders. ‘‘ Well, there are others 
in California—sons of the plundered re- 
gions. After all, why should one brood 
among the ruins?”’ 

Lassiter moved a foot on the acanthus 
under him and looked down at it. I think 
that men fell silent in deeper corners, away 
from the chandelier and Mr. Sandoval’s 
grace in its full light. A heat spread from 
him, or a chill. 

Lassiter said, ‘‘Why, just so, sir. Why 
shouldn’t youngsters go where they can 
make a living when the fortune of war’s 
deprived ’em of resources at home?” 

“Exactly; one must live.” 

Actor! He was playing to an audience 
under the lights. He gave a resolved little 
sigh and turned to look at the marble clock, 
then picked a hat from the line of silk cyl- 
inders on a vacated shelf, murmuring 
toward me, ‘The train goes at one from 
this Dobbs Ferry?” 

“Yes, sir. . How’s César?” 

“Oh, he has found a sympathetic cat and 
they play games in the corridor of the 
hotel. Such a pretty féte. So cour- 
teous of madame to receive me. But I am 
curious. A stranger has curiosities about 
the Northern celebrities. Before I go I 
should like to be shown Mr. Tweed. Even 
Paris has heard of the boss. Yes, I should 
like to see a 

“Mr. Coty,” said Lassiter, his voice lift- 
ing, ‘‘Boss Tweed is not received.”’ 

Sandoval cried, ‘‘Oh, pardon! Perhaps 
I am offensive? I truly know nothing of 
New York. Mr. Tweed is not received? 
Iam so sorry!’’ He denied the least sorrow 
with every breath. ‘“‘Good night.” 

A dandy with pale whiskers looked for a 
little at the quivering velvet of the curtain, 
and asked, ‘‘Who’s Don Rataplan, Las- 
siter?”’ 

“His name’s Coty. He’s from New 
Orleans,”’ said the Virginian, shaking red 
punch in his cup, staring at it. Then he 
drawled, ‘‘ His uncle, Mr. Pierre Coty, was 
a most courteous gentleman. Had often 
the pleasure of seeing him in Richmond in 
the autumn of 1864. This puppy calls him- 
self De Sandoval from the name of his 
father’s property. He’s not much admired 
in New Orleans. My acquaintances there 
consider him an insolent fellow. He’s very 
wealthy.” 

“Thought he was an actor,’”’ said the 
dandy. 

Lassiter smiled into the cup. 

“His manners might well give you that 
impression. Mr. Christian Gaar happened 
to mention before him that there was a 
dance here this evening. De Sandoval 
chose to take that as an invitation to at- 
tend. He’s an extraordinary fellow. In fact 
he had the impertinence to tell his superior 
officers how to defend Richmond against 
General Grant in ’65. There’s the 
march from Norma. . . . Hope you’re 
all as hungry as you should be, gentlemen.” 

He still leaned on the table by the punch 
bowl when the velvet fell after the hungry 
crowd. He had destroyed Sandoval en- 
tirely in seven sentences, I saw; but he 
said, ‘‘That was outrageous!” 

“Well, he’s outrageous!”’ 

The rosy man crossed his ankles and 
drank punch. Then he told me, ‘Look 
here, youngster! . This fellow’s father mar- 
ried a low dancin’ girl when he was drunk 
in Paris. The Cotys were ’shamed to death 
with her. She ran off with a steamboat cap- 
tain when her husband was dyin’. Mr. 
Pierre Coty had this peacock of a puppy 
sent to Paris to learn some manners. What’s 
most puzzling to me is that he was a truly 
excellent artillery officer. But his manners 
are outrageous! I never beheld such con- 
ceit! He’s unfit for society!” 
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“D’you like society, captain?” 

He chuckled, ‘“‘ Why, I’m not a studious 
person like your brother. Society does well 
enough for me. Like to see péople. I would 
never aspire to: lead the fashion, because 
I’m too lazy. Lassiter means some such 
oe in Latin. This De Sandoval! 


e — 

My mother flamed in, crying, “Now, cap- 
tain! I’d counted on you to keep Mr. 
Sandoval here, and he’s gone before supper! 
He’s elegant company!” 

“Why, ma’am,” said Lassiter, ‘I natu- 


rally hastened his goin’ in hopes that I might: 


be permitted to have the honor of taking 
supper with you.” 

“When there’s so many young ladies in 
the house, captain?” 

“But I’d so much sooner be the envy of 
all the gentlemen,” said Lassiter without 
the faintest smile, and drew her bracelets 
across the black of his sleeve. 

They moved into society as I pulled aside 
the curtain, and for a while in the glare of 
the dining room I admired Captain Lassi- 
ter’s ease against the towering carved foliage 
of a sideboard and the shuffle of silks in ro- 
tation beneath green globes. The wooden 
Indians buzzed and clicked spoons. Cham- 
pagne prattled in a hundred glasses and the 
aie sense was born again from bub- 

es. 

Things .were rather nice, and I heard 
that a Miss Ayres had been seen to smoke 
a cigarette at Newport quite publicly on a 
bet made with Barclay Rivers; and, in sub- 
dued French, that women of the most 
visible character had adorned the Saratoga 
season; and that Mr. Aldrich’s Story of a 
Bad Boy was too funny, although sad in one 
place where a child was drowned; and that 
the brook in Fifty-ninth Street had finally 
been conquered by some engineer and 
wouldn’t break out again. This tepid wash 
of facts circled pleasantly over plates of 
molded ices, and my father trimly floated in 
its warmth, speaking to women. I quite 
admired him. I admired everything except 
the Death of Commodus, which was ad- 
mired by others though. 

“It’s just impossible,” a pretty woman 
assured father, ‘for a man born in America 
to have taste!” 

“Oh, no, no, no!”’ said Gaar, /-°That 
isn’t so! We import many of the best pic- 
tures painted in Paris.”’ 

A thin man said, ‘‘We import ’em; we 
import everything. We make nothing.” 

He drank black coffee and was sad, look- 
ing at the Death of Commodus, and the or- 
chestra loosed a French waltz. Female 
society put its hands to its curls. Male so- 
ciety drew limp gloves from its waistcoats. 
I found a splash of ice on my left ankle and 
squirmed through the scent to get upstairs. 

Christian was changing his necktie and 
called from his room, ‘‘ What d’you think of 
it, Blacktop?” 

Sele GOn.bs OW, ae ee I think San- 
doval’s a hog, though!”’ 

“‘He’s pretty wonderful. Pa tells me this 
Edward Ross did die in ’66, and hadn’t any 
family. Dunno how we'll get ahead with 
Sandoval’s job. If he’d open up his mouth 
and tell me a little more about this present 
they were sendin’ to Paris. . . . Hey, 
run and tell somebody to have the coupé at 
half past two. I’ll take May home then. 


She’s gota headache. Lassiter’ll stay till the . 


last gun fires. Mrs. Almy’s driver can take 
him home. Blacky, have you heard 
anybody say anything tonight you couldn’t 
have thought of yourself?’’ He asked it 
anxiously, frowning. 

“No, I ain’t, Christian.” 

“You won’t either. When I was on the 
blockade, and the only new remark any- 
body’d pass on the Oneida was some worse 
word for the biscuits or a yarn about a 
woman, I used to get so sick of it that I 
pretty near died. Trouble is that every- 
body’s stoopid!’ Heslumped into a chair, 
and his raw longing for a new world spilled 
from the red, ugly mouth: “I’ve been readin’ 
this Englishman that thinks he knows all 
about brains. What’s he got to say—his 
name’s Maudsley—but that people don’t 
think much really, and act on their prej- 
udices, or what somebody told ’em when 
they were five years old. People don’t 
think, and what’s more, they know they 
don’t think! You say to a feller, ‘Why, 
how did you think of that?’ and he’s pleased 
as.a cabbage. ’Cause he knows he don’t 
think, and it flatters him to think he’s fooled 
you. . Here’s this crazy Sando- 
val. . . . What good’llit do the feller to 
find out who stole this bribe he or his old 
uncle tried to send to Paris? The war’s 
over; the Confed’racy busted up; all he 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


positive flame of happiness. The fact that 
it had small time-polished knobs of wood in 
place of brasses was reason for a lyrical joy. 


From a dim corner came a glimmer of old 
gilt and the soft glint of a mirror. Against 
the wall stood a walnut game table, its legs 
outraked, and a slat-backed chair with 
mushroom knobs that had not been cut 
forrockers. That was all, and Jammes was 
able to study again every piece he had in 
an insignificant space of time. Upstairs, 
where he lived, the beauty and dignity 
disappeared; he was surrounded by com- 
monplace objects, a common furnishing. 
Upstairs his esthetic sense, his feeling for 
the heroic past, had no existence; there he 
was completely oblivious to what was about 
him. He never saw it; his thoughts and 
attention were always rapt inward on some 
romantic vision of fashioned wood. 

Now, as usual, he was absorbed—at 
present in the photograph of the highboy. 

“William and Mary,” he repeated aloud. 
Anyone would know that; it didn’t ex- 
plain or solve a thing; but still he said it. 


* The sound gave him pleasure. 


At times he had what he inattentively 
ate at lunch counters and dairies; at times 
he got himself something at home; not 
infrequently, he forgot entirely to eat at the 
appropriate hours. And this evening, with 
his lassitude and abstraction from his body, 
he sat a long while without motion in a 
hideous and uncomfortable rocking-chair 
of maroon plush with fixed tracks and com- 
plaining springs. 

He would know, Jammes told himself, the 
second he got a hand on the wood; or, 
rather, that had always been sufficient in 
the past. Almost always, he added with the 
flicker of a grim smile. The whole but 
private truth was that, once, he had been 
completely taken in by a surface. His fin- 
gers had declared it to be authentic; but 
subsequent proof had made it clear that his 
celebrated sense of touch had betrayed 
him. He had bought a desk box in oak, of a 
pattern and in circumstances that strongly 
indicated the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; but, taking it apart, he had found 
fresh sawdust in the secret places of a 
mortise and tenon. There had been just 
a flake or two . . . yet enough to bring 
about the ultimate discovery that he had 
been magnificently deceived. 

The forgery was so beautifully accom- 
plished that it had almost stopped the blow 
to his pride. He had kept the desk box for 
a month, directing his attention to it to the 
exclusion of everything else; and when his 
study was over, no more was left than a 
heap of sawed fragments. Those he had 
destroyed, with the exception of an apron 
board kept because of its curiously traced 
design. He rose and crossed the room to 
the drawer that held it. Even now, with 
all his knowledge, the surface still pleased 
and persuaded him. Before he put it back 
he paused over the double-twisted line cut 
into it. Jammes didn’t know where the 
adroit rascal had found that motive. He 
couldn’t have made it up; the time, the 
age, when men thought of ornamental 
beauty had unhappily gone. 

The bell at the foot of his stairs jangled, 
but he paid no attention toit. . . . It 
was unusual to find all the drop handles on 
such a highboy; very frequently they were 
changed for the bale pattern, either very 
recently or at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. The bell rang again, and a 
quality of persistence and vigor in its sound 
brought him to his feet. Through an un- 
curtained window he saw a heavy closed 
motor before his house, and he went, 
prompt but unhurried, down to the door. 

“Come in,’ he said abruptly; “maybe 
it was you I’ve been thinking about.” 

A very fat man with a flushed face and 
calm, unmoved eyes literally forced Francis 
Jammes against the wall as he entered. 

“We'll go into the shop,” he decided, 
“and not up among those damned things 
you live with.” . 

“You’ve seen all this,’ Jammes told him. 

“What if I have? How many times 
have you looked at them? I just stopped 
in. Mrs. Meadows asked me if you could 
find her some girandoles.” 

“In prisms and ormolu?”’ 

“BWxactly.” 

“Well, you know I can’t, and I wouldn’t 
if I could.” 

“‘ Jammes,”’ he was told,‘ you are dumber 
than hell.” 
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“Don’t just stop then.” 

“T won’t, if there’s a reform Adminis- 
tration coming.” 

““What’s the use if there is,’ Jammes 
demanded, ‘‘when there’s nothing left to 
reform?” 

““T suppose you mean in furniture.” 

“You know what I mean. I’ve told you 
often enough. A chair is simply the man 
who makes it. No, it’s more—it’s the age 
it’s made in. You understand that, but 
you’re like Cardell—you like to get me 
started. [’llstart. No trouble about that! 
The one thing you can’t change is tradi- 
tion; you can’t put ornaments on it or lie 
about it fe 

“How about that desk you paid six 
hundred for?” 

Jammes ignored this interruption. 

““A tradition,’ he proceeded pedanti- 
cally, ‘‘is the sum of what’s been. Com- 
pare our tradition with what we have 
now.” His voice grew warmer. “I don’t 
mean that the men then were angels—not at 
all; but they were men. They were fit for 
the country and the country was splendid 
for them.” 

“Well,”’ Meadows inquired, ‘‘what hap- 
pened to them? Why did they stop?” 

““Machines,”’ Francis Jammes declared 
darkly, ‘‘factories, cheap imported labor.’’ 

“We had to import it, didn’t we, if the 
Americans wouldn’t work? What’s the use 
of going into this again? The show you 
mean is over; I’ll agree with you there.” 

“There was another thing—there’s some 
possibility of a good highboy coming up for 
sale. It may be good. I’ve only seen a 
picture. The early type in walnut, about 
1700. Fine stretchers io 

He paused, his gaze lowered, without 
visible interest or animation. He would 
sell to Meadows. He had confidence in his 
appreciation of early Americana. George 
Meadows, to put it shortly, was a party 
politician, astatesenator, a contractor anda 
champion of the public . . . when it voted. 
Jammes often told him flatly that he was 
no better than a common thief, a symptom 
of the fatal illness overtaking their coun- 
try. This, Meadows impatiently waved 
aside. He dismissed it as the opinion of a 
mere amateur of practical affairs, and he 
liked to reply with certain illuminating and 
caustic observances on the political habits 
and personal dealings of, for example, 
Franklin or Stephen Girard. He had, in 
addition, a passionate and unreasonable 
love for the bare fact of America. There 
was for him no stain on it symbolically or 
in reality; and it was his pleasure to collect 
the furniture of its pioneer age. 

“Tf you like it get it for me, up to two 
thousand dollars,” he agreed. 

“Tt may go above that; the moulding at 
the top’s exceptional.” 

“Two thousand,’’ Meadows repeated. 

“T can’t understand you,”’ Jammes com- 
plained. “You don’t really care how you 
make money, and I’ve heard how you 
spend it; and yet you'll have a highboy like 
this get away for a few hundred dollars.” 

“Tt’s part of the sport,’ Meadows ex- 
plained; “if the price isn’t right I don’t 
enjoy it. Any fool can buy.” 

“Only with luck.” 

If the highboy was what he thought, 
Jammes reflected, and it went above two 
thousand dollars, he would be the possessor 
of an expensive piece of furniture. 

Oh, yes,’’ Meadows said suddenly, as- 
sembling his gloves and stick, ‘‘Lindstamm 
has disappeared.” 

“Lindstamm — disappeared?’’ 
echoed, utterly amazed. 

“Entirely. My secretary happened to 
find a line or two in an evening paper and I 
had him ask. Lindstamm left without a 


Jammes 


- word, but everything paid up. He didn’t 


even take his tools. There was an unfin- 
ished job, a day bed, in his shop.” 


“Tt doesn’t matter to me,” was Jammes’ 
comment. “I kept as far away from Lind- 
stamm as possible. He’s a good cabinet- 
maker, maybe; but he can’t be as good as 
you think he is.” 

““He’s better,’’ Meadows asserted. “‘ He’s 
as much of a genius as Shearer was.” 

It was Francis Jammes’ candidly ex- 
pressed opinion that that was criminal 
folly. It was Shearer, he reminded Mead- 
ows, who invented the serpentine-front 
sideboard. 

“And don’t talk to me about Hepple- 
white, either,’ he added acrimoniously. 
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The ultimate panel material 
has been made! It is Bakelite- 
Dilecto. Now available in 
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Bakelite-Dilecto is our an- 
swer to the demand of electri- 
cal engineers for panels of 
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ismoisture-proof, heat-resisting, 
insoluble, warpless, crackless 
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metals. 
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tion of merits, to slate, marble, 
steel, fibre, wood, mica or glass 
in its peculiar field. Has tre- 
mendous mechanical strength. 
(No Bakelite-Dilecto electric 
panel has ever been known to 


break or buckle on duty.) 
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High-voltage instrument- 
boards, platform mountings 
and radio panels are only a 
few of the uses for this 
amazing material—so numer- 
ous they have never been ex- 
haustively tabulated. 


Bakelite-Dilecto may get you 
out of any number of electri- 
cal, mechanical or construc- 
tional difficulties. Mailing the 
inquiry-blank below may save 
you many hours of laborious 
thought or worry. Signing it 
entails no obligation. Our en- 
gineers are ready to collaborate 
with yours, holding your prob- 
lems in strict secrecy. 
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Ford Drivers 


SOMETHING YOU HAVE ALWAYS WANTED 


Spring terminal clip permits 
wire to be instantly detached 
and reconnected while motor 
is running. Facilitates test- 
ing spark plug and coil. 
No nut to be un- 

screwed or lost : 


New electrode design 
forms a natural drain 
so that no oil can lodge 
in spark gap 


Unscrew this bush- 
ing and plug comes 
apart. Notice compact 
porcelain to withstand 
hard service 


Patented CARBON 
PROOF porcelain 


‘ \ with its high temper- 


ature fins attains 
sufficient heat to burn 
oil depostts, thus offer- 
ing effective resistance 
to carbon 


AC 1075 


Special for Fords 


Carrying spare plugs without risk of damage is 
now provided for by the 4C Plug Kit—a com- 
pact, substantial metal box, as illustrated. 
Obtain yours free, with a set of AC 1075 
Specials for Fords, then when your motor misses 
or performs poorly how convenient it is to take 
your AC Plug Kit and change all your plugs, 
instead of losing time to locate the missing 
cylinder. At your convenience clean and test 
the removed plugs and put them back into the 


‘ AC Plug Kit ready for use. 


Ford engines require the best plugs just as much 
as others, because a good spark in each cylinder 
is a necessity in any engine. 
AC’s answer to this need 
Special for Fords. 

AC’s are standard equipment on most makes of 
cars, cars such as Apperson, Buick, Cadillac, 
Case, Chalmers, Chandler, Chevrolet, Cole, 
Dodge Brothers, Dort, Essex, Haynes, Hudson, 
Hupmobile, Jewett, Jordan, LaFayette, Mar- 
mon, Maxwell, Nash, Oakland, Oldsmobile, 
Overland, Paige, R & V Knight, Star, Willys- 
Knight and more than two hundred others. 
These manufacturers use AC’s because they 
have found them the best. For the same reason 
you will find AC 1075 Special for Fords the 
safest plugs to use. 

They may cost a trifle more than ordinary plugs 
for Fords, but built as they are to end most 
motor ills—see i//ustration—they are more than 
worth the difference. 

Put in a set of AC 1075’s—they will give you 
improved engine performance and easier starting. 
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AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, Michigan 
U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U. S. Pat. No. 1,216,139, 
Feb. 13, 1917. 


Other Patents Pending 
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“Of course, Lindstamm’s different,” the 
other admitted. ‘‘But as you’d say, the 
times are different. He hasn’t made any- 
thing new; he’s just a marvelous worker 
in wood. He laid a herringbone inlay for 
me that would take you in ; 

Jammes interrupted him to say that it 
wouldn’t. 

“The pieces are set differently.” 

“Different, rot!’? Meadows scoffed. 
“No one could tell it from the original. 
Anyhow, he’s gone, disappeared, vanished. 
I’m very sorry, I’m not like you—I de- 
pended on him. I don’t object to a little 
intelligent restoration, drawer runners and 
such. I don’t mind a touch of orange shel- 
lac, either—specially on walnut.” 

“You’d just as soon have it on curly 
maple too,’ Jammes added scornfully, 
“and give it that nice rich color.” 

brea haley” 

“T wouldn’t sell you a piece of light 
wood.” 

Meadows moved toward the door. 

“T’ll depend on you for the highboy, 
then, up to two thousand.” 

“Perhaps you'll be glad to have it later 
for three.” 

“Tf I do I’ll find it in here. It’s no won- 


der you don’t get along, and live in a hole. . 


I won’t send you a customer soon again, 
either.” 

“Don’t; not like the last. 
one of those spinet tables.” 

““Why not?’’ Meadows asked cheerfully; 
but he took care to have the door closed 
between him and the reply. 

Jammes went promptly back to the 
rooms above and his thoughts, his specula- 
tions about the highboy. For a moment 
his mind rested on Lindstamm, the Danish 
cabinetmaker, who, it appeared, had dra- 
matically vanished. Jammes had never 
seen him; but, of course, he was generally 
familiar with his work and personality. 
Lindstamm was, comparatively, a young 
man; handsome enough, the report was, 
in a blond-and-pink northern manner; and 
he repaired with extraordinary skill and 
success old furniture. Beginning with 
scarcely more than a shed on the rim of the 
city, he had moved almost to its center; 
and his shop, never large, was kept full of 
fine objects and consequential people. He 
had been married, but there was a vague 
seandal about that. Jammes had heard 
something—he treated women very badly 
or else they flocked around him; very 


She wanted 


probably both; the second because of the © 


first. Francis Jammes understood that 
women were like that. He didn’t know; 
he had had no direct experience; but he 
firmly believed they were. 

He woke up past the middle of the night 
and took up his speculations about the 
highboy. The photograph had been blurred 
in parts; but not where the top moulding 
showed; there it revealed every simple and 
delicate curve. The moulding about the 
drawers, too, was clear—a single arch. He 
regretted, now, that he had spoken to 
Meadows—Jammes had become no more 
than his*agent. He had, in a binding if 
informal manner, promised the highboy to 
Meadows if it were good and didn’t fetch 
more than two thousand dollars. He could 
have sold all that he had, at once, at a 
sacrifice, and owned the thing himself, had 
it in the room below to look at and touch 
and return to. Probably, however, this 
would occur yet; and he began to hope 
that it would bring a big price. He had 
involved his monthly sum before, yes, and 
got along well enough. As it was, he was 
more comfortable than necessary—luxuri- 
ous, really. Everyone ate too much. 

Searn, he knew, with such a piece to dis- 
pose of, would advertise it as widely as 
possible; and Mrs. Royer, he felt, would 
succeed in overcoming her reluctance to 
discuss what she insisted was a painfully 
difficult subject. All that that amounted 
to was that she’d talk whenever she had a 
chance. 
manner on Cardell. Why, the man was 
actually excited. He stopped in to see 
Cardell the next afternoon; and, talking 
to him, Jammes’ gaze swept over the 
crowded interior. 

“That’s a good Welsh dresser in the 
window,” he commented. 

“You know it is,’’ Cardell replied. “I 
suppose you wouldn’t touch it because it 
came from Oxfordshire. I bought it my- 
self out of the dining room of Lord Dreeth.”’ 

“See here, Cardell,”” Jammes exclaimed, 
“you're talking to me and not to a cus- 
tomer!’ 

“Mrs. Royer was in this morning.” 
Cardell’s attitude brightened. ‘‘She’s a 


He could see the effect of her © 
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string of rough dark-green beads with the 
eard of Mrs. J. B. L. Royer. 

“T should like you to have these from 
among my things. It won’t be necessary to 
tell you what they are.” 

The beads, cool and heavy and irregular, 
he held for a long, contemplative stillness. 
They were very early—earlier than Penn- 
sylvania glass, earlier than the blue glass 
of New Jersey. There was sand in them, 
and flaws. 

“Virginia!”’? he exclaimed. Virginia in 
the seventeenth century. They had been 
made for barter with the Indians. The 
beads, too, created their atmosphere, 
brought back their age. 

Again Jammes forgot to eat; he was, in 
mind, beyond the confines, the needs, of 
even his wasted body; he was in a day- 
dream so complete in illusion, that the ugly 
reality of his room, of the century, was less 
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the long, straight flight of steps that led up 
to the exhibition before Searn’s annual 
spring sale of antique furniture. He had 
but one idea in his head—the highboy. 
But as he walked into the large crowded 
room he saw at once that it had not yet 
arrived. Jammes gazed at a number of ob- 
jects in which he had no interest; and he 
almost stopped Alfred Scarn to ask, gener- 
ally, if everything were there. Even that, 
though, he decided against, since he sur- 
rounded all his actual interests and inten- 
tions with the most careful secrecy. 

It would, it was evident, be a very large 
sale. There were a great many examples of 
objects that lately had suddenly become 
highly prized. This was always happening. 
Cup plates had lingered chipped and neg- 
lected in corners, their owners glad to sell 
them in small stacks for ash trays, when in 
a week their price labels had changed from 


“If You Like it Get it for Me, Up to Two Thousand Dollars,’ He Agreed 


than a shadow, the flicker of the minute 
hand on the face of a clock. 

He supposed, very much later, that he’d 
have to acknowledge Mrs. Royer’s gift. 
Aside from any opinion, favorable or un- 
favorable, he might have of her, he in- 
tended to keep what she had sent him. It 
was fortunate the beads had fallen into his 
possession. Very few people, and no women 
at all, were fit to have them. Women liked 
such nonsense as diamonds and pearls, 
jingling bracelets. He saw them on the 
wrists of those who came, mostly in vain, 
to buy from him. He wondered that they 
should be interested in the simple things, 
from a simple age, that occasionally he had. 
Loud painted women with cigarettes, 
empty and dissatisfied. A girl in wide, 
fluttering muslin. He had never seen such 
a one, but she slipped into his thoughts. 
He saw her in a spring house, with bare, 
vigorous elbows and bright cheeks, at a row 
of blue crocks set in running water; back 
of the white expanse of a quilting frame; in 
Sunday ribbons. The pictures in his mind 
were dissolved and re-created in sleep, em- 
broidering with fancy his loneliness and 
age, the precarious tenure of his life. 


Nothing, however, so unimportant had a" 


placein Jammes’ thoughts when he mounted 


ten cents to ten dollars. Collectors were 
bidding a hundred dollars for a rare exam- 
ple, and a new aristocracy was formed by 
the lucky possessors of choice patterns. 
At present, wagon seats were met with a 
consuming regard. Small rush-bottom 
benches rudely made for farm wagons— 
they were now the center of a bitter competi- 
tion, a struggle to have them in the angles 
of the most pretentious fireplaces. With the 
rush seating intact, they were beyond price. 

There were, Francis Jammes saw, four or 
five undoubtedly good wagon seats; and 
one at least still had its crude original bot- 
tom. He was considering this, apparently 
carefully examining something different, 
when all his attention was captured by a 
miniature chest of drawers. It was of a size 
appropriate to a doll’s house; but the best- 
known cabinetmakers built such replicas as 
advertisements for their delicate and cor- 
rect work; and, far from being toys, they 
were usually beautiful pieces of skillful in- 
genuity. This one was no exception. Even 
the plates of the handles were engraved; 
but Jammes, for once, was not intent upon 
surfaces—he was gazing in a shocked sur- 
prise at the chest’s miniature ball feet. 
Around them was carved the same decora- 
tion as that on the apron he had kept from 
his celebrated error of judgment. 
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He fingered the feet delicately. Their 
patina was smooth and ingratiating, con- 
vineing; but they were too small to offer 
him the guaranty of a finish. Yes, the de- 
sign was the same. It was identical! And, 
the truth about it was, it wasn’t really— 
not quite—right. There was a breath of 
the French over it where the French should 
not have been. It was—well, it was difficult 
to say exactly what; perhaps too delicate, 
too flowerlike. That ball foot belonged to 
a more unmixed and direct age. Francis 
Jammes had all this, and a great deal more, 
to determine. They went very far, the 
possibilities of his discovery. The first 
thing to decide was whether the maker of 
the fraudulent desk box and of the piece at 
his hand were the same; if the chest of 
drawers, too, was an imitation. It was too 
small to satisfy him there. He couldn’t 
be certain. The forger—Francis Jammes 
thought of him as that—might have 
seen the design, perhaps on these very 
diminutive feet, and copied it; and if 
that were so, and the miniature chest 
authentic, then his discovery was of 
little importance. 

It was the other possibility, that 
the same man had made both, which 
held him. Now, as Scarn repassed 
through the room, Jammes had no 
hesitation in stopping him. 

‘“Who’s selling that?’’ he asked, in- 
dicating the object of his intense curi- 
osity. 

“Tt came to us privately,” Alfred 
Searn told him, ‘“‘and you know as well 
as I do how peculiar people are apt 
to be. When I get a chance I’ll ask 
if they mind your having the infor- 
mation. I’d like you to ownit,’’ Scarn 
went on. “It’s an advertisement to 
have you buy here.” 

“‘T have and I may again.” 

Jammes relapsed into his familiar 
manner. He was gazing through a 
pocket magnifying glass and—yes, he 
was almost certain; almost. Damn 
the size of the thing! He could have 
told in an instant if it had been in 
normal proportion. Probably the 
same hand had carved both; but he 
wouldn’t be secure in his opinion, 
because of the incalculable way differ- 
ent foreign influences had been com- 
bined into ‘an earlier, an authentic, 
America. He had, for example, found 
such a day bed as Madame Récamier 
might have owned on a Virginia coun- 
try estate. Yet it hadn’t come from 
France; there were unmistakable evi- 
dences of a local construction—the 
texture of the walnut and the stiff- 
ness of its ornamentation. 

By the same chance the design be- 
fore him might have been carried 
from the pseudo-classic tradition of 
a Paris shop. But he’d be damned if 
he thought so. The other possibility 
was too interesting. Jammes became 
aware that the room was filling with 
people, and he moved reluctantly from 
the chest of drawers. He wanted now 
to find out who owned it, but his 
chance of that wasn’t good. Scarn 
took an admirable care of his custo- 
mers. Of course, Jammes knew he’d 
have it apart the moment he reached 
home and his tools. It would in any 
ease be made of old wood. Scraping, or even 
a cross section, would reveal nothing; but 
a mortise would tell him; a mortise and the 
quality; yes, the taste of the dust in its join- 
ings. 

His throat had troubled him on getting 
up; it had been rough, but now it was sore, 
and impatiently he realized that it would 
need tending. He had better go home and 
take care of himself if he expected to be at 
Searn’s sale. He was worse toward eve- 
ning, and his thoughts were slightly dis- 
torted by fever. His mental images were 
inexact—the highboy and not the chest 
was in miniature, the carving floated like a 
twisted string in air. He was in bed, with, 
beside him, a half-filled bottle, a glass and 
spoon coated with all that it had lately 
stirred. Toward the middle of evening his 
bell rang loudly and persistently. Mice 
were active over his head and behind the 
plaster of the walls. After the audible print 
of their feet, their obscure scuffling, silence 
carried him into the following day. He lay 
contentedly, without rising, without even 
the medicine, from morning till noon, from 
noon until twilight. The soreness had gone 
from his throat, but he had no desire for 
activity, no interest in the world around 
him. It was then Sunday evening and the 
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TOCK is kept healthy, grain is stored | 
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Portland Cement. Sanitary, permanent, fire- | 
proof—Portland Cement is a basic material, 
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output and improvement in manufacture. | 
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(Continued from Page 99) 
sale at Scarn’s wouldn’t open until ten 


| o’clock tomorrow. 


Time enough. 
He dozed and waked and slept; and, 
with sunlight in the dingy room, he rose 


feeling wholly recovered. All his mental 
| energy, his interest, had come back; and, 


greatly to his satisfaction, he had decided 
that the artificer of the chest was equally 
responsible for the other fraudulent piece. 


| A quality of judgment within him, but not 


at the command of his conscious intelli- 
gence, had answered his questioning. 
There was no need to take the miniature 
copy apart, nor even to buy it. 


It was no more than half past nine when 
he arrived at Scarn’s Auction Galleries, 
but there was already a throng of people 
examining all that was to be sold; and half 


| of the seats were occupied, either by deter- 


mined individuals with catalogues or by 


| various parts of outer wraps designating 


reserved places. The highboy had arrived. 


| Francis Jammes saw it at once; but first he 
| carefully chose a seat in his usual locality— 
_where the auctioneer would look for him— 


and then, depositing his overcoat, he moved 
over to the piece of reputed William and 
Mary furniture. The whole top, he saw at 
once, was good; there was no need for him 
to touch it; and the moulding was at once 
unusual and inevitably right. There was a 


| small crowd about it, and so his view of the 
_legs was limited. The legs, he all but de- 


cided instantly, were as authentic as the 
rest of it. Probably he was looking at a 
highboy made in the best early tradition at 
the best time. It might, perhaps, have been 


_made a few years before 1700, it might be a 


few years after; but not more than ten 
either way. 

He stopped and felt the surface of a 
stretcher.* The fibre of the wood was dis- 
tinct. He was perceptive of infinitely fine 
corrugations through a surface from which 
all finish or varnishes had beenrubbed .. . 
by time. Theskirt was at once smooth and 
irregular, the color of the wood faultless. 
What he specially liked were the handles. 
They were original, and had been made, 
put on, at least a hundred years after the 
highboy had been made. Jammes didn’t 
see how the legs—they were in the trumpet 
pattern, with a slight normal variation— 
could be improved on. They were a little 
sharp, a shade perfect, in silhouette; but, 
examined separately, they were absolutely 
convincing. He fingered the lower surfaces 
again; and confused, angered, by the peo- 
ple crowded in upon him, he wasn’t wholly 
satisfied by the response of his sense of 
touch. It seemed almost, for the minute, 


| to have left him. The voices beating upon 
| his ears, the scraping of chairs and noise of 


arrival, all combined to disconcert him. 

He straightened up to find Cardell, with 
Wade, at his shoulder. 

“Well,’’ Cardell asked, “‘what’s the sen- 
tence?” 

“Tean’tjudge ... foryou,’’ Jammes told 
him. 

“For yourself, then?” 

““They’re not often all original.” 

Cardell turned to his companion. 

“Didn’t I tell you!”’ he exclaimed. Then 
he lowered his voice. ‘‘ You can’t get any 
guarantee better than Jammes’ approval.” 

“But I didn’t hear him approve.” 

“He didn’t disapprove, did he?”’ Cardell 
impatiently demanded. ‘‘Well ——” 

But Francis Jammes was vaguely dis- 
turbed, uncertain. The highboy was evi- 
dently good. It wasn’t that. Perhaps he 
wasn’t as well as he had hoped; or getting 
old, losing what unimportant talents had 
been his. He went back to his chair, imag- 


| ining that he was just a little dizzy. There 


he discovered that Mrs. Royer was seated 
directly before him. She turned, radiant 
and persuasive. 

“You were an angel to come,” she whis- 
pered. 

“JT haven’t missed one for eighteen 
years,’’ he told her without enthusiasm. 
“Those beads—it was kind of you. But 
you forgot to put in the paper explaining 
that they had been given to the Rolfe 
family by Pocahontas on her deathbed.” 

.“You are difficult,” she said again of 
him. ‘‘What do you think of my highboy? 
Are you going to buy it?”’ 
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which as a base of operations a gigantic 
undertaking was to be directed. 

The idea itself was original with Stephen 
Lingard, having alighted like a predatory 
hawk on a bare branch of his imagination 
one day when he happened to pause at the 
head of a long narrow corridor in the 
Louvre, looking down through its tele- 
scopic length at the ineffable bit of broken 
marble on its throne at the far end. 

It could possibly be contrived; and any- 
thing that was possible was to Lingard as 
good as done. Centimeri was to have 
charge of details, as had happened before. 
The arrangement was childlike in its sim- 
plicity. Ata zero hour a careless workman 
in the lighting plant would drop a crowbar 
across the bus bars behind the main switch- 
board. And in this moment between dark- 
ness and daylight a prepared copy, that 
would stand the test of time, was to be 
substituted for the Ineffable herself. With 
everything in readiness it would be merely 
the question of a signal with an uplifted 
hand, and the trick would be turned, much 
as a cumbersome bridge span floats into 
its prepared niche at the instant of the turn 
of the tide. There would be the business of 
doctoring the original, to pass it through 
customs as a copy. A copy! Could any- 
one imagine Stephen Lingard accepting a 
copy, even a transcendent one, as some 
copies are, when the original existed on 
earth? 

So, this morning, the Giulio Cesare and 
the big Berengaria slipped down the channel 
and out to sea. A newspaper reporter 
loaded with a rumor that the French cabi- 
net had asked Stephen Lingard to come 
over and drink a cup of tea with it had got 
near enough to the great money king, just 
as the mail boat was casting off at Quaran- 
tine, to begin: ‘‘Mr. Lingard! Is it 
true 

“No!”’ bellowed the bull of Bashan, and 
that afternoon all the newspapers printed 
editorials stating again that the financial 
center of the world was securely anchored 
in New York, U.S. A. 

About the time, six hours later, that the 
high towers of Radio Central, the Earth, 
Constellation of the Sun, were speaking by 
machine at the rate of two hundred words 
a minute to the Cunarder off Fire Island, 
Mr. Parr, special deputy commissioner in 
charge of the detective bureau of the city 
of New York, settled his huge bulk com- 
fortably in his favorite elbowchair in the 
study of his friend and sometime collab- 
orator, Oliver Armiston, an extinct au- 
thor. Selecting a cigar from the pasteboard 
box at his elbow the deputy broke a hole in 
its tip, and, striking a match, applied the 
light and sighed meditatively after taking 
the first puff, the best puff, like a first kiss. 
The clock ticked, the fire rustled, and the 
old bronze Buddha toasting his shins in the 
chimney corner, reflecting evening lights 
from his brass hide, seemed to lend an ear, 
waiting on the words of wisdom about to 


Oliver lolled back in his chair, intent on 
the play of the firelight on the ceiling as 
he fingered his single white lock. In the 
end, however, it was Armiston who had to 
break the thick crust of silence, for his 
friend, the famous man hunter, appeared, 
from his preoccupied air,.to have come here 
only to think. fj 

“T have read the afternoon papers,”’ said 
the author idly. 

“Have you?” said Mr. Parr. 

“T saw your interview.” 

“So?” said Mr. Parr. 

“And Sophie Lang is dead, eh?” 

Deputy Parr screwed up his little ele- 
phant eyes and tried to stare old Buddha 
out of countenance. 

“In print, yes,’ he said gruffly. He 
turned a ferocious look on Oliver. “It is 
like the report of the old maid’s marriage— 
she denies it, but thanks God for. the ru- 
mor.” 

His twinkling eyes narrowed. 

There had been columns in the papers 
about the career of the notorious Sophie 
Lang, a confidence woman who throughout 
life had existed more as a legend than an 
actuality. Recently, however, flushed 
from cover by Parr—with the aid of Oliver 
Armiston—in her réle as an insurance 
widow just about to collect a thumping 
sum for the death of a bogus husband, she 
had been for the first time in her life on 
the loose, with the redoubtable deputy but 
one step behind. But even as she had fled, 


with the hounds of the police baying at her 
heels, things had stuck to her fingers en 
route. She had walked into a Fifth Avenue 
gem establishment and walked out again 
with the famous Dolgoda pearls under her 
fur eollar. She had hidden away in a fash- 
ionable shooting box in the North Woods 
in the guise of an incipient French maid 
who needed seasoning; and here chance 
put in her way an English lady klepto- 
maniac with family jewels to sell for cash. 
Sophie paid for them in purest counterfeit 
and got away with the loot; while Parr, 
arriving one step behind, as usual, as spe- 
cial agent for the British Embassy, found 
himself with a near-diplomatic case on his 
hands. 

Sophie’s escape in this last exploit had 
been one of peculiar bitterness to the dep- 
uty. There were few trains. The roads 
were practically impassable from snow. 
The fine Italian motorear in which she 
had fled went dead five miles out. She bor- 
rowed a second, a mongrel contraption 
standing blanketed, like a patient Indian 
squaw, at a deserted railroad platform 
awaiting its master’s return. This car had 
proved a hardy mongrel. It had been 
traced over the state line into New England. 
She must have driven night and day. Parr 
and his flatties found this car wrecked and 
burned. 

“As nearly as we could reconstruct it,” 
said Parr, relating the thrill of that dis- 
covery to Oliver, “she must have fallen 
asleep at the wheel. Remember, she had 
done three hundred miles, through snow.” 

He shook his head in utter bewilderment. 
He frequently referred to this notorious 
woman as only a legend; and at times like 
this he came near believing his own words. 

“Just a momentary lapse, probably,” 
hesaid. “But enough. I know. I’ve been 
there myself—driving at night—heavy 
eyelids—with telegraph poles leaping out 
of the dark! It takes a man’s nerve if he 
wakes up in time. Sophie didn’t!” He 
brought a heavy fist down on the table. 
“Sophie didn’t, I say! Listen to this— 
that telegraph pole was fifteen inches at 
the butt. It had snapped like a toothpick. 
The radiator and the engine were driven 
back through the driver’s seat. The broken 
pole, of course, pinned it down hard and 
fast. The thing caught fire. She had just 
filled up on gas a few miles back. It was a 
hot fire, I can tell you. See, I brought 
something to show you. This isn’t in the 
papers.”’ 

He explored his overcoat pocket and set 
a heavy weight, wrapped in paper, on the 
desk. Oliver swung upright and looking 
curiously at his friend Parr, who so loved 
these dramatic moments, he untied the 
string. It was a piece of molten metal. A 
red-hot crucible spilling a momentary 
splash into the sand of a foundry floor would 
have made such an ingot. Oliver turned 
the thing over and over in his hands. He 
focused the light on it, dug into it with the 
point of a paper knife. He exclaimed in 
surprise. : 

“Gold?” 

“Gold,” said Parr ponderously, his eyes 
on Buddha. 

“You found this 

“In the ashes,”’ finished Parr. ‘That is 
the remains of the legendary Sophie Lang,” 
said Parr, enjoying the moment to the ut- 
most. ‘‘There was some other stuff—it 
might have been Sophie, but’’—he shook 
his head in disgust—‘‘nobody could tell. 
Here is something else you don’t read in 
the papers,’’ he went on. He bent toward 
Oliver and fixed him with a glare of the 
utmost ferocity. ‘This junk,’ said he, 
weighing the ingot, “‘just about accounts 
for the gold in the settings in the ducal 
regalia the lady kleptomaniac presented to 
Sophie. It weighs’’—he poised the metal 
on the postal scales—‘‘it weighs just four- 
teen ounces. There were diamonds and 
rubies. They, of course, might easily dis- 
appear.” 

Oliver Armiston was idly riffling the pages 
of a book. 

“Tt was the same car, of course?”’ he 
asked. 

“Oh, no doubt of it!” 

‘‘Wasit intact—theiron frame, I mean?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Any aluminum?” 

Parr ruminated. ‘Yes, the cover of the 
generator,’’ he said. ‘I remember it dis- 
tinetly.’’ He nodded, scowling again. 

“Not melted?” 
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“No, badly warped—that was all.” 

Oliver laughed. 

“Listen,” he said. He read from his 
book: ‘‘‘Gold fuses at 1913° F.: aluminum 
at 1160°.’”’ Heshut the book with a snap. 
“Sophie played you for a thick cop, Parr. 
Her fire was hot enough to melt gold, but 
not aluminum.” 

A curious smile overspread Parr’s fea- 
tures. 

“Any footprints in the snow?” asked 
Oliver. 

“Yes. Hundreds of them,” laughed 
Parr. “‘The whole county came in to view 
the remains.”’ 

A moody silence took possession of the 
scene. It was the old story of Parr and the 
elusive Sophie—Sophie always one jump 
ahead. ' 

Oliver suddenly broke in. 

“Why is it,’’ he asked, “‘that I have 
never heard the story of the lady klepto- 
maniac and the shooting box?”’ 

Parr waved a deprecatory hand. 

“Confidential business,’’ he said. “‘ You 
know how it is. The embassy at Washing- 
ton pulls a string, and I jump. It was a 
family scandal to be hushed up.”’ 

“Whose shooting box was it?’’ asked 
Oliver lazily. 

‘Steve Lingard’s.”’ 

Oliver nodded. He knew that empire 
wrecker. 

“Does he occupy it?”’ 

“Occupy it?’ snorted Parr. ‘“‘He never 
occupies anything! He’s got eight or nine 
homes running full tilt. It was simple 
enough for Sophie to borrow his shooting 
box. Damnation!” roared Parr. ‘‘Sophie 
is always doing the easiest thing in the 
world! That’s why I’m always one step 
behind.” 

Oliver nodded, smiling. It was a fact 
that Sophie always did the insolently ob- 
vious thing. 

“Oliver,’”’ cried Parr, suddenly bursting 
out, “I’ve got to get Sophie! I’m getting 
kind of childish about it.” 

He bit savagely at his cigar. Oliver 
twiddled his single white lock, a good sign. 
Oliver got up and paced the floor, a splen- 
did sign. The deputy watched him with 
hungry eyes. Oliver fingered the gold 
again, as if vaguely speculating how Sophie 
had managed to melt it to leave as a sou- 
venir of her ashes. 

“You know, Parr,” said the extinct 
author, pausing before the frowning dep- 
uty, “‘your methods lack imagination. You 
never locate Sophie until she has packed 
her trunks and moved. The only way to 
catch Sophie is to be there first—to be 
waiting on the doorstep when she arrives.”’ 

“BWxactly!’”’ agreed the deputy. “And 
I’ve come to you for her address. Oliver,” 
he cried, “I’ve simply got to have that 
eras I’m going to make a career of 

er.” 

Parr had frequently brought nuts to be 
cracked to this sanctum. As he knew by 
experience, Oliver Armiston, the extinct 
fiction writer, whose gifts in romancing had 
once brought him to the attention of the 
police, had a mysterious faculty of divining 
astonishingly simple explanations of ap- 
parently insoluble crimes. Given the plain 
facts, the setting of the stage to go on, a 
picture of suddenly arrested action as if all 
the characters of the drama were turned to 
stone like the enemies of Perseus when they 
beheld the Gorgon’s head—given this static 
moment, Oliver’s fiction mind, infusing 
fresh life into the frozen plot, would carry 
it through to the logical conclusion. 

Indeed, it had been his wit that had 
flushed Sophie from cover in the insurance- 
widow case and brought her before the 
police as an actuality for the first time in 
her career. 

Armiston, pacing the room, had come to 
a pause at his reference shelf, taking down 
the Social Register. 

“Limson, Lincoln, Linfield—here we 
are—Lingard, Stephen Vincent; address— 
um-um; office—um-um.”’ Oliver continued 
to mumble over the legend of type. ‘Ah! 
Now we are getting to the milk of the co- 
conut,”’ he mused, running his fingers down 
the page. ‘‘Dilatory domiciles.’”’ And he 
counted, “‘One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine. You say he never occu- 
pies any of them, Parr?”’ 

Parr shook his head gloomily. 

“Where is he now? Didn’t I see that he 
sailed on the Berengaria this morning?”’ 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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“You did,” said Parr crustily. ‘‘Oliver,”’ 
he begged, ‘‘I don’t want Steve. I’m ask- 
ing you to go into a trance and find Sophie 
for me.’ 

Oliver sat down. 

“T have found her for you, Parr,” he 
said gently. 

Parr burst into smothered execrations. 
““What the ” he began furiously. 

Oliver drummed on Parr’s chair arm. 

“‘Sophie’s up against it, isn’t she, Parr?”’ 

“T’ve kept her moving, I’ll tell the 
world!’ snarled the deputy savagely. 

“‘She needs some place to rest her weary 
head,’’ went on the extinct author. 

“T’ve got a cot I’ll lend her!”’ snorted 
Parr. 

“T suppose it isn’t too much to assume,”’ 
drawled Oliver, ‘‘that a woman of her in- 
telligence—her simple way, as you say, 
Parr—knows about these dilatory domi- 
ciles of your friend Steve. Eh?” 

Parr turned his attention to his cold 


cigar. 
“All going full tilt. Steam heat—made 


beds—hot water—open plumbing. Fat 
servants. Dinner ready, I suppose,” 
mumbled Oliver. He got up and walked 
again. “No, sir; I don’t believe Sophie 


could resist it!’’ he cried, swinging his fists 
enthusiastically in a shadow-boxing stunt. 

“Blucidate, man! Resist what?’’ snarled 
Parr. 

“Making a round of visits among Steve 
Lingard’s empty country houses!”’ cried 
Oliver. ‘“She’s hiding out, isn’t she? Well, 
where better could she hide? Steve will 
never come home to bother her. I can see 
your little kitten now,” said Oliver. ‘‘She’s 
curled up with a good book—in front of the 
fire—and Steve Lingard’s servants are 
waiting on her as if she was Santa Claus.” 

Parr sat dumb, watching the lucubra- 
tions of his medium. 

“TLet’s see,’’ said Oliver, thumbing the 
book. ‘Palm Beach? Hardly; it is too 
crowded now. James River? Well, no, it’s 
clammy in February. Leeward Islands? 
Too far from her base. Maine? Oh, de- 
cidedly not—the winter wind has whiskers 
on it up there! Manhattan?’ He delib- 
erated over this. ‘I think probably not. 
We'llsee. Shooting box? No; that’s been 
done!’’ He nudged Parr playfully. ‘‘ West- 
chester? Oh—ah—er—a little close. 
Still—I’ll tell you, Parr, break the ice up 
there. Just on a chance. Go easy. Send 
a good man.” 

Parr threw his old cigar into the fire and 
arose, buttoning his greatcoat. 

“T don’t get much nourishment, Oliver,” 
he remarked dryly. At the door he turned 
and said shortly: “TI’ll give it a whirl, 
Oliver. Pelts will be home the last of the 
week. I’ll turn him loose on it.” 
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HE sefiorita had just arranged herself 

at her desk for the morning when she 
was conscious of a gentle sibilance near at 
hand. It was almost as if someone were 
whispering to her. She arched her pretty 
neck. The sound puzzled her; on the in- 
stant she was as alert as some wild creature 
in its snug den listening, with gleaming 
eyes. The murmur, after its first ‘‘ May I, 
please!” sort of appeal, settled down to a 
metronomic iteration. She laughed. It 
was the telephone. 

She tripped a spring, and a false book 
back opened in the wall and revealed the 
chatterer. She lifted the instrument down, 
set it precisely on her desk. It twittered 
like a bird as she regarded it teasingly. 
She shook a saucy finger at it. She stole a 
look at the desk clock. Only two minutes 
had elapsed of her first day in her new 
career. Yesterday had been a sort of var- 
nishing day; it didn’t count. Only two 
minutes—and her telephone summons her. 
Very well, we shall see! 

She touched the receiver and came to a 
full stop again, conscious of a strange thrill. 
Life is an adventure. A bell rings, a hand 
taps on the door, a latch lifts, a footstep 
approaches. Whois it? What might it be? 
What might it not be? There was the old 
philosopher who feared to step down into 
the street, not knowing what tryst Fate 
might have in store for him just around the 
corner. She bent her head to the receiver. 

“Allo! Allo!” said the sefiorita. 

Chita!’ 

It was a low voice; it was vibrant with 
emotion, passion, heavenly bliss. 

“Allo!”? inquired the seforita with 
rising inflection. 

“Tt is Leon!’’ The lips of the speaker 
breathed against her very eardrums. 
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Her rugs “look as good as new’ 
after fourteen years 


“Come over and see my rugs!” That is the 
invitation which Mrs. C. B. Squires, of 1010 
Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut, 
extends to any well-meaning but misinformed 
friend who tells her a Hoover takes off nap. 


“My seven large and several small oriental and 
velvet rugs,” says Mrs. Squires, “have been 
regularly beaten, swept and suction-cleaned 
with a Hoover for about fourteen years. 


“They are in wonderful condition today and 
look as goodas new. You would hardly believe 
they are fifteen years old—yet they actually 
are. The Hoover has at least doubled their life. 


“I never have to pay money or suffer the 
inconvenience of having my rugs beaten or 
taken out to be cleaned, as do friends of mine 
who own other cleaners—a Hoover cleans 
clean. 


“Furthermore, I save several hours’ time besides 
escaping the dust and hard work of broom- 
sweeping, each time that I use my Hoover.” 


Nearly sixty thousand unsolicited testimonials 
from Hoover owners are in our files. Satisfied 
users numbering over one million, have made 
The Hoover the largest selling electric cleaner 
in the world. 
Write us for names of Authorized Dealers who will 
gladly demonstrate T he Hoover on your rugs —no obli- 


gation.. On divided monthly payments, at the rate of 
1'7 cents to 23 cents a day, a Hoover is soon paid for. 


THe Hoover Company, NortH CANTON, OHIO 
The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


as it Cleans 
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(ven Chicken a la King 


can boast about toast - 


F COURSE, there is toast and toast. But 

if the a la King would only ask the a la 
Queen —she would tell him that toast should 
properly be full of flavor. 


Under the hot crispness of Bond Bread toast, 
you will find sealed all of Bond Bread’s home- 
ingredient purity. Fire is the test. And Bond 
Bread passes 100%. 


If you use Bond Bread just once for toast — 
you will probably use Bond Bread for every meal. 
Its delicious aroma and flavor prove its goodness. 


So, if you should try Chicken a la King 
served on Bond Bread toast — please don’t give 
the chicken all the credit. 
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to the middle of the room, where, coming 
to a halt, he brought his heels together with 
a click, and inclining his body from the 
waist he bowed profoundly to his hat, his 
gloves and his stick, which he carried in 
one hand; the other hand just touched the 
region of his heart. 

The sefiorita let fall her book with a 
languid gesture; and with the same move- 
ment she lifted her head, throwing her fea- 
turesinto bold relief. She flashed a welcome 
with eyes and teeth, while she indicated a 
chair beside her. 

Leon Midor nursed the pleasant delusion 
that he never under any circumstances lost 
countenance; he had drilled himself in this, 
his bearing and his self-control being his 
very stock in trade. Except Lingard— 
whom he loathed—he had never failed to 
impress Centimeri’s clientele with his mag- 
nificent presence. Now with an almost 
imperceptible movement he listened till 
the retreating footsteps of the maid had 
died away. Then, and not till then, he 
advanced and stood looking down on the 
senorita. 

“Your eyes do not deceive you, Leon,” 
she said archly. 

“Oh, I have no difficulty in recognizing 
you, madame,” he said bluntly. “I have 
good cause toremember,”’ headded. ‘‘ Espe- 
cially the last time I saw you. I was giving 
myself up to the police—an idiotic boy 
believing it noble to’sacrifice himself for a 
woman.” 

“And the first time you saw me?” she 
said. ‘‘Think of that time, Leon!’ Her 
smile was faintly touched with malice. 
“You were turning handsprings in front of 
my carriage, in Naples!” 

She cast an appraising eye over him. He 
was a finished masterpiece, not a flaw visi- 
ble to the naked eye. It was true. This 
woman had picked him out of the gutter; 
she had dressed him, taught him how to 
wear clothes. She:had accomplished a 
miracle; granted that the crude materials 
would have wooed any artist to the task, 
the result was an Adonis. She had ex- 
ploited this engaging personality for her 
own ends; and when she no longer had use 
for his services had discarded him without 
a qualm. 

The handsome Leon, overwhelmed with 
this rush of memory, found his self-esteem 
wilting. But, credit to her training, he 
never lost his high bearing. A prey to the 
most bitter emotions, those of debasing 
retrospect, he yet seated himself with un- 
failing elegance in the chair at her side, and 
with a nod and smile at the flock of spar- 
rows quarreling over a crust on the snow 
outside the French windows he said idly, 
‘*One must live, even in the gutter.” 

His nonchalance was perfect. The new 
curator appraised it admiringly. 

““You have come a long way since then, 
my little one,” she said. ‘‘ You look like a 
gentleman, Leon. I am proud of you!” 

A slight flush touched his cheeks, but he 
gave no other sign. Glancing curiously 
about the room, which was an exquisite 
apartment, graced with a dozen objects 
well-nigh priceless, he asked politely, ““ What 
do you do here?’”’ 

‘* As you see, I am in residence,” she said. 
“At the moment I am at home to you.” 
She added mischievously: ‘‘Am I not your 
heart? Yourlove! Your life! Your—your 
Chita!” 

A dull fire glowed in his eyes, but his 
voice was undisturbed as he spoke. 

“So it was you who replied to me on the 
telephone this morning? You have: in- 
sinuated yourself in the place of the new 
curator, the scholar in heraldry from 
Madrid who was so especially secured for 
Mr. Lingard? Itis this that I am to under- 
stand, madame? And what then have you 
done with that excellent lady? Where has 
she been spirited away? For I warn 
you’’— Midor’s eyes conveyed the threat— 
“if any harm comes to her it will be an eye 
for an eye.” 

He picked up a piece of cloisonné from 
the little gate-leg table at his elbow and 
considered its artistic points. 

“Centimeri,’”’ he went on, setting the 
thing down again and moving it absently 
about as if it were a chessman—“‘Centi- 

meri is not the one to put up with foolish- 
ness, I can tell you. There will be no idiotic 
puppy to do the vainglory again either. 
So, what have you done with her?” 

Although no one could be within earshot 
the man obviously was playing a part for 
the benefit of a possible observer. 

“The littl’ lady,’’ responded his com- 
panion with a sweet sadness, and in an 
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be done—especially with this woman at 
the helm. 

He cringed at a thought. 

“Centimeri!’’ he whispered, blanching. 
This was Centimeri’s mine. 

She laughed. 

“Blind,” she 
“Blind!” 

“But—Lingard!”’ he went on, disre- 
garding her. ‘‘ When he comes back to find 
it gone!” 

“Fool,” came the woman’s sneer. ‘‘He 
will not find it gone. You will provide 
another—another original! . After all,’ 
she said with a righteous air, “what is it 
that we do? We make two North Amer- 
icans happy, instead of one! It is a philan- 
thropy! Ah, my Leon,” she cried, ‘‘you 
are gay again! At three, tomorrow. Go! 
But be prompt. And sure!” 

The lady made her formal farewells in 
the arch of the sitting-room door, in the 
presence of the maid, who sighed pensively 
as she let out the magnificent Leon. 


said contemptuously. 
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“TNHEY are recataloguing the library and 
gallery,”’ said Pelts, the human sleuth- 
hound, shifting his hat uneasily from one 
hand to the other as he stood under the 
ferocious frown of Deputy Parr. Pelts was 
a shabby little fellow, with ferretlike eyes 
and a pasty skin that looked like old paper 
left out in the rain. No one would ever 
mistake him for a policeman—it would 
take two of him to fill out a regulation 
blouse. But he could follow a cold scent, 
hang on night and day, with the tenacity 
of a mongrel hound. - There were times 
when he didn’t know when to quit; other- 
wise he was Deputy Parr’s prize possession. 
For the better part of a week now Pelts 
had been sniffing around the periphery of 
Stephen Lingard’s place up the river. 
Orders were that he was not to attempt an 
entrance yet, merely watch and wait; see 
who went in, who came out. It is amazing 
what a dossier can be written of a domicile 
with only a calling list to go on. 

“There is a new woman for the job,” said 
Pelts. Parr’s eyes shifted slightly. ‘“‘She 
is Spanish—speaks very little English— 
and that is very much pidgin. Centi- 
meri, the dealer—the one who had trouble 
with the customs two years ago—Centi- 
meri brought her in for Lingard. Centimeri 
has the run of the gallery. Lingard sailed 
last week Tuesday. So did Centimeri— 
on a different ship.” 

Parr, who had turned his great head at 
the sound of some unusual disturbance in 
the corridor, let his eyes stray back to 
Pelts. 

“The Spanish woman—her name is 
something Riley—she came in on the Al- 
hambra from Barcelona, on the seven- 
teenth,” went on little Pelts. ‘“‘It’s all 
here, on the passenger list. Some lingo! 
One of Centimeri’s men—Midor, Leon 
Midor—he met her ie 

“The pretty boy who spells his name 
backwards?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You must take a day off sometime, and 
find out why.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Pelts shifted his narrow eyes 
to the arms of the village of New Amster- 
dam that hung above Parr’s head as he 
added: ‘‘This Leon is the pet cat up there; 
calls every day at three.” 

Parr said with the utmost ferocity, 
“And that is the best you can show for a 
week’s work, eh?” 

Pelts continued to stare at the coat of 
arms. 

“And there is no one else on the place— 
no other stranger?’’ demanded Parr. ‘‘No 
one among the servants, eh?”’ 

“Now, Mister Commissioner,” 
Pelts shiftily, “this Spanish woman 

“But you have accounted for her, fool,’’ 
interrupted Parr dryly. ‘“‘Sophie didn’t 
come off a ship on the seventeenth.’”’ And 
he added with a growl, ‘“‘On the seven- 
teenth Sophie was entertaining royalty in 
the North Woods.” 

Pelts with a catlike tread moved to the 
door and opened it; at his nod two of 
Parr’s men came in, holding between them 
a woman. From her wretched bedraggled 
appearance she might have been ending a 
prolonged debauch. Her clothing was torn 
and soiled, her cloak in ribbons. Her hat 
hung limply on a lopsided mound of thick 
black hair. Her deadly pallor was relieved 
by two fever spots in her cheeks; but her 
red and swollen eyes blazed fire. The two 
men deposited her not ungently in an arm- 
chair. They looked at Pelts for instruc- 
tions; and that little man, who seemed 


began 
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transformed by this new rdle of stage man- 
ager, indicated by an important nod that 
they should retire. He turned to Parr as 
the door closed. 

“This is the Spanish woman, something 
Riley, who came in on the seventeenth, 
sir,” he said. ‘Oh, she has been traveling 
since then, as you can see for yourself. She 
is in a bad way, sir. Can I call the matron 
for her?” 

Parr automatically touched a bell at his 
right hand and waited, playing with a paper 
knife. The deputy had a curious trait: He 
could seethe like a volcano at times, but it 
was usually only for effect. In moments 
like this he would be as bland as a deacon. 
Except for the nervous tapping of his paper 
knife he gave no sign that the shabby little 
Pelts had dropped a bombshell at his feet. 
His little eyes wandered back and forth 
from Pelts, who smiled with a self-satisfied 
air, to the unfortunate woman, who seemed 
indeed incapable of further effort. 

A motherly looking matron appeared in 
response to the ring. 

“Be good to her, Mrs. Malone. She’ll 
need a doctor,’ said the deputy. Then 
with a momentary twinkle: “Her name is 
Riley. And no one is to know that we have 
her here.” 

The matron guided her out like a child. 
Parr pushed the things on his desk apart 
for room. “Now,” he said, selecting a 
cigar, “‘shoot!’”’ Pelts trying ineffectually 
to conceal his elation over his coup, began: 

“The railroad tracks run between the 
back of Lingard’s place and the river, under 
the hill,”’ he said, jerking out his words with 
the precision of a martinet. ‘‘There is the 
opening of an old drain or something in the 
side of the embankment. Now this morn- 
ing about ten o’clock I found this female 
trying to pry open the grating. She fought 
like a wildcat. Oh, she’s a Spaniard all 
right! Look at this! This was for her 
Leon!’’ Pelts produced a slender dagger 
and laid it before his chief. ‘I couldn’t 
savvy her lingo,’”’ he resumed, ‘‘ but she was 
Spanish, and she had a knife—and she was 
burrowing in the back way, instead of ring- 
ing the front doorbell. So putting two and 
two together—well, I decided to bring her 
in for you, in the car.’’ He permitted him- 
self a foolish grin. ‘It was a good deal like 
bringing a tomcat in a gunny sack,’ he 
added. Parr had to chuckle, in spite of 
himself. He could picture that ride. ‘You 
hadn’t come in yet,”’ continued Pelts. “ No- 
body knew when you would. I had the doc 
look her over. He said all she needed was a 
little food and revenge. We got her some 
food. Then I called in Salides— Mike Sali- 
des, of the Harbor Squad. I told him to tell 
her in his lingo that if she’d trust us we’d 
see about getting some revenge for her 
too.” 

It had proved a difficult task. The se- 
fiorita realizing that she was in the hands 
of the police was in a frenzy of fear and 
rage, conceiving herself to be accused of 
crime. Finally Pelts hit on the expedient 
of having Mike tell her that Leon Midor, 
whose name she was constantly execrating 
in her hysteria—a handsome fellow, much 
sought after by the American ladies—called 
daily at three in the afternoon on the new 
curator in the library at the chateau. This 
opened the floodgates. She would tell all— 
in English. She commanded the English 
language and would exercise herself in it. 
Salides translated, as with a rattlefire of 
expletives she poured forth her wrongs 
and in the end the story she told was amaz- 
ingly simple. 

America was her land of promise. The 
employment Centimeri had procured for 
her with the great millionaire promised 
an end to a life of sacrifice and sorrow. She 
came in on the Alhambra. Leon had met 
her and taken her to her hotel, and was 
all solicitude. Unfortunately he could not 
himself escort her to her new home, as he 
would be absent, unavoidably. But his 
own car—that is, Centimeri’s—would call 
for her, and deposit her, so nothing could go 
wrong. Everybody was so kind. 

There was a lady in her hotel who made 
friends with her and very delicately sug- 
gested that her clothing was not the Amer- 
ican mode, and that she would do well to 
change it. Indeed the lady of her kindness 
procured the American cloak and hat. 
Her friend had also informed her that it 
was the American custom to send the cre- 
dentials beforehand, not to present them in 
person, which would be less elegant. The 
lady herself was good enough to dispatch 
them for her. 

Well, the limousine came for her, as Leon 
had promised, on time. No, ahead of time, 
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causing great excitement; but the Amer- 
ican lady helped her with her toilet and 
put her into the car with her own hands. 
Her luggage would follow. She herself saw 
the baggages carried down as she waved her 
adios to the so kind friend. 

“Well, sir,’ continued Pelts, concluding 
this period of his recital, ‘“she woke up on 
the snow, on the pine barrens back of At- 
lantic City. That is as near as I can place 
it, from her say-so.” 

Parr grunted. 

“And next,’’ said Pelts, jumping the hia- 
tus with the seven-league boots of his own 
astonishment, ‘‘I find her trying to tunnel 
a railroad embankment. How did she get 
there, sir? Think of it! It is incredible. 
Like throwing a cat overboard in the Gulf 
Stream, and arriving home to find it sitting 
on the doorstep. We asked her how she 
found her way, how she found the place. 
But she only replied, in Spanish, something 
that meant ‘Revenge! Revenge! Re- 
venge!’ Why didn’t she go to Centimeri’s? 
She said, oh, there was time for that. It was 
Leon now, and Revenge. Mike says that 
‘revenge’ in a Spaniard is a good deal like 
the sense of direction in a cat.”’ 

“And this kind American lady?”’ asked 
Parr smoothly. 

“This Riley says if she could only find 
that lady it would be all right again, she 
was so kind.” 

“T think maybe we can arrange that,” 
said Parr thoughtfully. ‘‘One thing puz- 
zles me,’’ said Parr after a pause. “‘It isn’t 
like Sophie to dump her, to give her a 
chance to get back. Something went wrong 
there. Sophie’s man may have got tired 
driving the sefiorita around the country. 
How about Leon?” he demanded sharply 
of Pelts. 

“‘T have a man on his house,” said Pelts. 
“You being away, sir, I took the responsi- 
bility.” 

“Good!” grunted Parr; and he added as 
an afterthought: ‘‘Pelts, if you had my 
good looks you’d have my job some day.” 
He got up and helped himself into his great- 
coat, all the time glowering at the shabby 
little Pelts. “Good!” he grunted as he 
closed the door, departing, and scowling 
with the utmost ferocity. 


It was thirty hours later, near midnight. 
Deputy Parr sat in his favorite elbowchair 
in Oliver Armiston’s study. Oliver was in- 
specting some drawings in red chalk, lin- 
gering over one or coming back to another 
after setting it aside. Finally he pushed 
them away and leaned back in his chair. 

‘“They really are good, you know, Parr,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ They look like real people.”’ 

“They are real people,” said Parr, “but 
wholly unconscious that they were sitting 
for their portraits.” Parr was gloating over 
the pictures. ‘‘Ever notice,’ he asked, 
‘how a real artist, when he touches up the 
high lights in an unconscious sitter, always 
brings out the caricature?”’ 

“They look like Sixth Avenue help,” 
said Oliver, smiling. ‘‘But who is the ar- 
GISt 22” 

“Tt is our highly gifted friend, Leon.”’ 

“Leon?” ejaculated Oliver. 

He had just heard from Parr’s own lips, 
with many pauses for dramatic effect, the 
sad tale of the simple Spanish sefiorita. 

“Leon, yes,” said Parr. ‘“‘Or Noel, if you 
please. He was born Noel Rodim—now he 
emerges Leon Midor. Why, I cannot tell 
you. Oh, the fellow is getting on in the 
world. He has just given me an order for 
a houseful of servants. These are his sam- 
ples, which I am to duplicate.” 

“Do you mean to say this thieving art 
faker has come to you, of all persons in the 
world?” 

“And whom better could he come to?” 
demanded Parr, enjoying the situation to 
the utmost. ‘Listen, Oliver,” he said, and 
he related the events of the morning. 

It was at ten that Leon Midor, looking 
more like a king disporting himself at 
Dieppe than an unfortunate with a police 
record, got down from his car in lower 
Sixth Avenue where the Elevated jogs east, 
and accompanied his ivory-headed stick to 
that invisible line where the avenue ceases 
to exist and Carmine Street comes into 
being at atangent. The street is barricaded 
with fruit carts and vegetable racks, and 
secondhand furniture and clothing, and 
spaghetti drying surreptitiously in open 
cellarways in the sun. After some hesita- 
tion Leon selected a half store decorated 
with a barber’s pole as his destination, and 
entered, turning in some annoyance as a 
shabby little fellow hurried in after him 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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CORD TIRE 


— goes a long way 
to make friends 
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What General Cord users 


have known for years 


Most car owners know that low air 
pressure makes riding more comfortable, 
saves wear and tear on their cars, and 
helps to prevent skidding — but it isn’t 
so generally understood that some tires 
can stand lower air pressure than others. 


In recent tests of the country’s leading 
cord tires it was found that as the air 
pressures were lowered, the internal 
friction—or wear—increased. From go 
pounds down to 65 pounds, the increase 
was not marked, but when lower than 
65 pounds, it was very noticeable. 


But the most interesting development 
was that the General Cord showed less 
internal wear at all air pressures than any 
of the eleven tires. The one that most 
nearly approached it, for instance, had 
the same internal wear when inflated to 


65 pounds as the General Cord had with 
only 47 pounds. The answer, of course, 
is obvious. The General Cord stands 
unusually low pressures—and at the 
same time gives you exceptionally long 
service. 


Incidentally, these tests were conducted 
by a perfectly “disinterested body of in- 
disputable authority, which has not the 
slightest connection with the General’s 
organization. 


The conclusion and findings simply 
serve to confirm what users of the 
General Cord have known for several 
years —— that it has long tire mile- 
age with real riding comfort. The 
knowledge of this fact among discrimi- 
nating car owners accounts in a large 
measure for General’s rapid growth. 
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“Top Notch!” 


The mark of rubber-soled canvas 
shoes guaranteed to give service 


HEN you see the Top Notch 

cross on the soles or ankle 
patches ofa rubber-soled canvas shoe, © 
you have found assured long wear 
as well as comfort. 


That mark is your guarantee that the 
soles are made of tough resilient rubber 
and the uppers of genuine long-fibre duck. 
No material goes into a single pair of 
Top Notch Shoes unless it has met 
severe tests for durability, elasticity and 
appearance. 


In fit and style Top Notch Shoes are 
built as carefully as fine leather shoes. 
Every pair is strictly hand made through- 
out. 


Your shoe store or sporting goods deal- 
er has, or can obtain, genuine Top Notch 
Rubber Soled Shoes for you. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber Footwear 
BEACON FALLS, CONN. 


TOP NOTCH 


A GUARANTEE OF MILEAGE 


TOP NOTCH GYM BAL 
Great shoes for games and hikes and 
camping trips. Equally good indoors 
or outdoors, afloat or ashore. Non- 
skid soles; tough resilient rubber; uppers 
of Top Notch long fibre duck; trim- 
mings and ankle patches of real 
leather. 


(Continued from Page 113) 
and as quick as a wink plopped himself into 
the barber chair, crying to the lonely bril- 
liantined barber, who was reading a paper, 
“T am in a hurry, quick!’”’ This in Italian. 

The barber said, “‘ You will wait for this 
gentleman. He is before you by two steps.” 

“Oh, he is not here for a shave or a hair- 
cut,” said the little fellow. ‘Look at him! 
Do you think he comes into your shop for a 
shave? No! I will wager, from his fine air, 
that his barber goes to him, not he to his 
barber. I think I know a gentleman when 
I see one. And, my fine fellow, he is not 
here to send for you, either—except, may- 
hap, to shave a corpse.’”’ Hesubsided. ‘‘He 
is here for something else,’ he muttered. 
“Probably to buy your store over your 
head and build a factory.” 

Leon smiled his good nature; and the 
brilliantined barber with the dark looks 
advanced to where the elegant person 
draped himself nonchalantly on the cigar 
counter. He eyed the coin which the gen- 
tleman held within thumb and finger. 
Leon leaned over to inspect the sorry array 
of cigars. He idly tapped the counter three 
times with the coin; and the barber, open- 
ing the case behind and reaching almost 
at arm’s length inside for a fine box, 
managed to bring his head very close to 
the handsome stranger. 

“You are Vilette?’’ said Leon in Eng- 
lish. ‘‘Get rid of that fellow. I have some- 
thing to say.” 

‘He will be here at six,’”’ said the barber, 
fishing out the fine box. 

“Who? You are not he? I will return 
then. He must await me.’’ He examined 
the cigars. “‘We will all have one. Your 
customer too. He seems a shrewd fellow!”’ 
And paying his score he took a studied 
departure. 

“You follow?” said Parr to Oliver, as 
he related this passage. 

“Perfectly. It was your man Pelts in 
the ee said Armiston. 

“cc es ” 


“And Leon returns at six?” inquired 
Oliver. 

Parr chuckled. This rascal barber Vi- 
lette was always in trouble with the police. 
He was to have been released from custody 
that afternoon, He had been held as a 
witness in one of the cutting scrapes of the 
neighborhood. But when he was released 
as the witness he was immediately re- 
arrested as the principal. Two of Parr’s men 
were sent back to take charge of the shop 
for him and to greet Leon. 

‘Leon is simple,” smiled Parr. ‘‘He is a 
child. He depends on his fine looks to 
overawe everyone—and I will say he usu- 
ally gets away with it. Well, immedi- 
ately he entered the shop at six and 
rapped three times on the counter, my man 
masquerading as Vilette led him into the 
back room, sat down opposite him and 
looked him hard in one eye like an opti- 
cian, inviting him to speak. Leon told his 
business, left these sketches and departed, 
happy as a lark.” 

“But what was his business?”’ asked 
Oliver. 

“Well, for some reason Sophie wants a 
new outfit of servants,’ explained the 
deputy. “‘But they must duplicate the old 
so closely that no one would notice the sub- 
stitution. Hence the sample.’’ And he 
waved a hairy paw at thesketches. ‘‘Well,’”’ 
he said grandly, “we will oblige. As an 
employment agency, Oliver, I am without 
a peer!” 

Everything moved like clockwork. Two 
nights later the elegant Leon, wholly un- 
suspicious, drove up to the Carmine Street 
barber shop in a great closed car that 
looked like a hearse. Vilette, the villainous 
barber—the part being played to the letter 
by one of Parr’s pet actors—fawned and 
scraped before the fine feathers of Midor— 
until he led him into the back room of the 
shop out of sight of the street; there this 
Vilette became aggressive. He demanded 
payment in advance. Times were hard. 
The police hounded him. It was all very 
well to jump like a marionette when a mes- 
senger entered, like this signore, and tapped 
three times with a coin as a command. 
But—his palm must be tickled with gold! 
Else he would wash his hands of the whole 
affair. He put out amurderous-looking claw. 

“Peace, fool!’’ replied the contemptuous 
Leon. ‘‘When we cast up our accounts you 
will be paid, but not a penny before. As 
for washing your hands,” he said, “by all 
means wash them; it will dothem no harm 
to be clean once! There are enough good 
men who would pay to join this enterprise 
instead of demanding to be paid.”’ 
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“Our friend Leon is inside,’”’ remarked 
the deputy complacently as their car drifted 
forward again in response to the glowing 
lights of the semaphores. ‘‘ Well,’’ he added 
dryly, ‘‘Pelts always was a one-man dog.” 

The deputy settled himself deeper into 
his coat collar and gave himself over to the 
most pleasant of reflections. It was not 
only that his own operatives, in the guise of 
skilled servants, were waiting on the un- 
suspecting Sophie—as if she were Santa 
Claus—nor that the elusive creature who 
had defied him so long was as good as 
finger-printed already. It was more than 
that! At last, after years of patient wait- 
ing, he was witnessing with his own eyes, 
like a play on the stage, proof of that 
mental reservation of his in regard to the dis- 
tinguished house of Centimeri. That Sophie 
had been delivered to the Lingard chateau 
the day before Centimeri himself sailed for 
Europe was in itself significant. That Cen- 
timeri’s henchman, the delectable Leon, 
was dancing daily attendance was the 
climax. 

In his mellow mood Parr was not unwill- 
ing to admit that he had been inclined to 
scoff at his friend Armiston’s quaint sug- 
gestion that the fugitive Sophie was whiling 
away her time on a round of visits among 
Steve Lingard’s useless country houses. He 
drew a sharp breath as he remembered how 
narrowly he had missed passing up that 
idea altogether as too simple. If Oliver, by 
virtue of his queer gift of constructing 
plausible fiction combinations out of frozen 
segments of fact—which Parr, in some awe, 
did not attempt to. understand—if Oliver 
had not gone the length of putting his finger 
on this particular house as a dilatory domi- 
cile worth watching, it is doubtful if the 
deputy would have given the suggestion a 
second thought. The circumstances were 
felicitous—the chateau was near by; Pelts— 
the one man on his staff for such a job— was 


available. And then Luck had dealt the 
cards! 
Luck? Parr laughed outright. Luck, 


like genius, was talent for hard work. And 
this Pelts had the habit of stubbing his toe 
at just the right moment —asin this instance 
when he turned up that wholly unexpected 
unfortunate, the Spanish woman. 

Everything was moving on oiled wheels. 
Only an hour ago Parr had received his 
report from the chateau. His butler had de- 
livered it by relay through a bogus grocer’s 
clerk, who had tapped at the door for the 
day’s list of provender. One thing that 
puzzled Parr was that Sophie had made no 
move. She was still the meek assiduous 
little Spanish curator, who murdered the 
English language in cold blood and ac- 
coutered herself in convent-stitched linen 
smocks of pastel hues and revealing plain- 
ness. Even with the house now peopled 
with her own confederates—as she had 
every reason to believe—she had not re- 
lapsed for a single instant from her pose as 
a faithful grateful employe, something just 
above an upper servant. Oh, there was 
guile in that woman; she wasa born actress! 

The car turned into a by-street and came 
to a stop in front of Armiston’s lodgings. 
Armiston held his place; he was in a brown 
study. 

“You know, Parr, I haven’t much inter- 
est in caged animals,’’ he began nervously, 
apropos of his boots, at which he was 
staring abstractedly. “I like to see them 
in their native jungle, so to speak,’’ he 
added with a queer smile. 

Oliver had taken off his hat and was 
fingering his single gray lock, which, it was 
fair to assume, furnished ‘his inspiration, 
since he invariably tugged at it in moments 
of stress. Parr held his peace, waited. 
Oliver drew a deep breath. 

“Tam thinking I’d like to call on Sophie,” 
he said crisply. 

“Bh!” Parr’s exclamation was an explo- 
sive. He pinned Armiston with his fierce 
little elephant eyes. ‘“‘You?”’ he snarled. 
“Why, man, she’d stick a knife into you!” 

Oliver’s pulse was fluttering. Through- 
out life he had taken his adventures vicari- 
ously, through the characters he wrote 
about. The keys of his typewriter formed 
a magic carpet on which he was wont to 
drift through blood-curdling moments, hair- 
breadth escapes. Even when he worked 
with Parr it was always in the shadow, 
never in the open. 

“You can be there when the drop falls,” 
said Parr with grisly humor. 

“No, I don’t want to be there then,” 
said Oliver distastefully. “I want to see 
Sophie in action. Not in irons! Parr, 
I want to call on Sophie.” : ; 

Parr shook his head. It was impossible. 
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when you buy Topkis” 


e ES, sir—every dollar I spend 

for Topkis Athletic Under- 

wear gives me value and satisfac- 
tion worth double the price. 


“ve tried the others—and it’s 
Topkis for me from now on!” 


You'll hear the same story 
from men everywhere. More 
than a million wear Topkis 
because they have learned from 
experience that Topkis is the 
biggest underwear value ever 
offered. 

Even union suits that sell for 
much more than Topkis do not 
have such fine quality materials. 
Best nainsook and other high- 
grade fabrics, 

And no union suit, at any 
price, can beat the perfect com- 
fort of the famous 
Topkis fit. Generously 
cut from neck to knee; 
no pinch or pull any 


where. Full size guar- [| T°Pks: 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear. 


Buy Topkis by the Box 
—Six union suits for 
$6. Some men pay as 


much for three suits 
—but they don’t know 


anteed. Legs are extra wide and 
extra long. Arm-holes are roomy 
and easy. 

Topkis fits after repeated 
laundering, too. Every yard of 
fabric is pre-shrunk. 

Seats open easily. Crotches 
never bind. Buttons stay put. 
All seams stitched closely and 
evenly. 

Topkis wears well because the 
right materials and the right 
workmanship are put in to make 
it wear. 

Topkis is the only union suit 
that gives you so much for One 
Dollar. No good dealer will ask 
more—though many will tell you 
it’s worth more. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 75c 
agarment. 75c for Boys’ Union 
Suits, Girls’ Bloomer 
Union Suits, and Chil 
dren’s Waist Union Suits. 

In Canada, Men’s 
Union Suits, $1.50. 


Look for the Topkis label. 


Free illustrated booklet tells the 
whole story. Write for it today. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 
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Underwear 
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Send this FREE DEMONSTRATION Coupon Today 


Hamilton Beach Mfg. Co., 3000 Rapids Drive, Racine, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen:—Please send me full details of how I can get a FREE Self-Demonstration of the 
Vacuum Sweeper without placing myself under obligation to buy. 


Kame 
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Producing rabbits from thin air is a simple stunt 
compared with what our expert cleaner men can do 
with the Hamilton Beach Vacuum Sweeper. The 
jumping dollars, the snapping thread, and the flutter- 
ing carpet, are a few of the trick demonstrations they 


can show you. 


But frankly, such stunts don’t prove very much, be- 
cause vacuum sweepers are bought to clean rugs and 
carpets, easily, quickly, and thoroughly. This is the 
greatest trick any cleaner can do. We recommend it 
as the standard by which to compare. You run the 
cleaner yourself,on yourownfinerugs. Then youempty 
the bag. The dirt you remove makes decision easy. 


Hamilton Beach 
Vacuum Sweeper 


To the brush (driven by the motor, 
of course ) we have added a gale of 
219 cubic feet of air per minute! 
which not only air-sweeps the 
surface but cleans through the rug 
from the bottom. The result is a 
really amazing efficiency, acleaner 
that is doubly thorough, though 
doubly swift! 


We believe you will be satisfied 
with no other, once you try it. 
From corded bumper to handle 
tip, every detail points to lasting- 
ness and quality. Yet you can 


obtain its 30 superiorities for less 
than comparable cleaners cost. 
That makes it generous value for 
the money. 


We want ‘you to know its multi- 
plied cleaning power, of brush 
plus super-suction! So we have 
arranged with all Hamilton Beach 
dealers to lend cleaners for self- 
demonstrations and to name con- 
venient terms. Or merely mail 
the handy coupon below for 
FREE folder and the name of 


nearest dealer. 
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City 


“Tt isn’t what’s going on in Centimeri’s; 
that’s only a side show,” said Oliver. ‘“‘Let 
them marshal their suckers. Leon is only a 
pawn, a cat’s-paw. The drama is at the 
chateau! That’s where I want to be. And 
why not?” he urged. “‘You want to know 
what is going on inside, don’t you? The 
crew you have planted there are all right. 
But apparently they don’t see beyond their 
noses. Pelts is doing the outside. And she 
doesn’t know me from Adam’s off ox!” 
persisted Armiston as a clinching argument. 

‘Well, if she doesn’t, she has overlooked 
something,” said Parr dryly. ‘“‘Recollect, 
it was you who hoaxed her into leaving 
a dead husband as a souvenir for us, in 
the insurance-widow case. She is prob- 
ably very grateful for that,” he added sar- 
castically. 

“Rot!” protested Armiston. ‘‘She heard 
nothing but a ghost’s voice over a tele- 
phone. Parr, what could be more simple 
than Oliver Armiston, one of the half-baked 
literati, interested in a kind of cobwebby 
way in some rare manuscripts Lingard has 
in that library of his?” 

Parr chewed over this for several seconds. 

“You may be right,’’ he muttered, catch- 


ing fire. 

“‘T’ll let you know,” said Oliver shortly. 

He got out and, shutting the door on the 
deputy, stood for a moment watching the 
incognito car roll down the street. 

An hour later Armiston was paying a 
call on an almost forgotten friend, young 
Bleecker, the architect. The brass sign on 
the door said Livingston Van Cortlandt 
Bleecker. In these later days the younger 
sons of our Knickerbocker Dutch families 
profess architecture in much the same 
fashion as the British younger sons look to 
the church for a living. 

When Stephen Lingard had decided to 
build that library on his Westchester place 
he had called in young Bleecker, and that 
knight of the T square and triangle dated 
his fortunes from that particular feat. The 
story of the library had been food for small 
talk at the time. When Lingard, after an 
intensive course in Ruskin and Rossetti, had 
acquired his genuine Botticelli—through 
Sacarelli, the dealer in vogue at the time—he 
carted it to Westchester and hung it in his 
wife’s boudoir. 

Mrs. Lingard, inadvertently coming home 
for once in her life, refused to enter the 
room till it was removed, so great was the 
detestation she imbibed in one glance at 
the masterpiece. Lingard ruefully carted 
it to town to adorn his apartment at the 
Ritz. But it didn’t fit there. It didn’t fit 
anywhere. It was then that he called in 
young Bleecker and gave him a blank order 
for a library, the only string being that the 
picture should be made to look at home. 
Bleecker had spread himself. 

“Ts it true that only blind men are ad- 
mitted there?” asked Oliver comfortably as 
he lighted one of young Bleecker’s long- 
stemmed clay pipes and cocked his feet in 
front of the coal fire. 

we Ltsiser4 

“You couldn’t give me a card admit- 
ting me?” 

“T could not.” 

“Who could?” 

“Nobody.” 

They smoked in silence. 

“You know, Oliver,” said Bleecker finally, 
“towards the end of that job I began to 
feel a prickling in the back of the neck— 
like a slave digging a hole for a pirate chief 
to bury his treasure in. You know what 
happened to the slave! Well, Lingard 
wanted that library a composite of pure 
Gothic and legerdemain. Do you remember 
the magician, Hermann, and his London 
house? A trick house. Well, this was to be 
a trick room. He was childish about it. It 
was his money I was spending, so I went 
the limit.” 

“‘T’d like to see the plans,’’ mused Oliver. 

“So would lots of folks. They are 
burned.” 

“But there must be plans on file!”’ pro- 
tested Armiston. 

“They wouldn’t tell you anything. What 
is it you want?” 

“There is a manuscript that purports to 
be the hard copy of the Endymion,”’ said 
Oliver, clutching at the first plausible lie. 
“T’d like to look at it. I understand that 
the word ‘joy’ in the first line is written in 
as an afterthought. It doesn’t seem pos- 
sible,’’ he added, with an air of candor that 
a beggar might envy. 

“T can get you a card from Centimeri’s,”’ 
offered the obliging Bleecker. “‘Then the 
curator can fetch out whatever you want 
to see—in reason, of course. Will that do?’”’ 
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THE SATURDAY 


Armstrong Pelton was not born yester- 
day, nor yet the day before. He was suc- 
cessful because of his ability, first, to pick 
the right man when he wanted information; 
and, second, to catch that right man in a 
momentary inadvertence. He had all but 
missed out in this instance. It was only 
when the door was closing on Pelton that 
Leon had fallen. It was a bit of friendly ad- 
vice in parting—that the only way to buy 
was to find some collector who had to sell! 
Pressed, Leon had been forced to admit 
reluctantly that he knew of such unfortu- 
nate collectors—in fact, this very afternoon 
he was to look over a collection which, like 
an ice jam, was about to break up. The 
rest was simple enough, for Pelton. 

“We will take luncheon , first,’”’ said 
Midor, adding that he was a slave to habit. 

At his suggestion Mr. Pelton dismissed 
his rented automobile at the curb, and they 
proceeded on foot to Pierre’s, where at 
certain hours of the day one may write 
several pages of the society bluebook. 

It was a new world to Pelton, this Park 
Avenue section, standing on stilts on its 
precious air rights on top of a railroad yard, 
where Fifth Avenue society and moguls of 
the Continent who have retired on New 
York with their bullion now make their 
home and take their pleasure. In the 
Boulevard, which is only a roof for the 
train shed, one can witness an Master parade 
any sunshiny afternoon, with photogra- 
phers of the press dashing alongside like 
Indians after buffalo, potting victims for 
the Sunday supplements; or a society wed- 
ding, with dressmakers and milliners, and 
the idly envious, crowding about the bridal 
awning, making notes on the creations. 

Pelton missed no detail. New York was 
an inhospitable town to him, where in three 
days he acquired no nodding acquaint- 
ances, except among the waiters. But with 
Leon it was like entering an exclusive inti- 
mate club, to sit down in Pierre’s. Every- 
body knew Leon, even the bus boy. A 
distinguished-looking woman, who sat back 
to back with Leon, had a great deal to say 
to him over her shoulder, to which Leon 
answered mostly in Latin pantomime while 
he ate. When she was gone Leon explained 
to Pelton that she was a very clever woman 
who made a profession of arranging dinner 
guests for the great people of fashion, saw 
that no chairs were vacant or malapropos; 
she wrote the menu, and in addition pro- 
vided lines of talk by which she could feed 
the lions and the wits of the affair. If Mr. 
Pelton wished to give a dinner Leon 
put forward the suggestion tentatively; 
there is nothing like an intimate dinner to 
get wind of collections about to break up. 
Pelton could not repress a twinkle in his 
eyes. It was a grand town; yes, it wasa 
grand town! Think of it! Hiring a spe- 
cialist to invite one’s dinner guests, who 
would guarantee they got there in good 
order. Leon was a prize to be conseryed. 

Leon’s car—an imported chassis with a 
custom-tailored superstructure—drew up 
like magic at the end of the carpet strip to 
the curb under the awning. The noble 
chauffeur touched his cap, set at the correct 
two-finger height above the tip of his 
nose, when his employer said “‘ The chateau, 
Henri!’’ and they rolled away magnifi- 
cently; up the avenue of the bottomless 
rich, and through the park, now dressed in 
winter cerements. 

“Now the place where we are going 
began Pelton. 

“Where you are going,’’ corrected his 
guide. “I drop you there. As for me—I’’— 
he pushed the unpleasant thought away 
from him with a gesture and a wry face— 
“TI build up, yes! But I do not tear 
down!” he said proudly. “It is your own 
funeral,’ he added significantly; and he 
muttered ‘‘Look to your eyeteeth for wis- 
dom, not to me!”’ 

“The owner is abroad?”’ 

“T believe so, yes,’’ growled Leon, who 
at this moment of approach seemed to have 
conceived a vile humor of distaste for the 
whole affair. 

“Who is he?”’ asked Pelton, eying the 
feverish Leon sharply. 

“You will be so kind as to ask that of 
him—or his agent—to whom I take you,” 
said Leon. “Listen to me!’’ he com- 
manded: “There is pride in life, yes. But 
there is such a thing as pride exceeding it- 
self. I can tell you this much—this fellow 
was nipped, yes. He was nipped by Stutz! 
Wall Street, you understand.’ Pelton 
chuckled; they did have teeth down there! 
“Well, now he must sell, sell his works of 
art!” rumbled on the disagreeable Leon. 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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Three Million Men 
Shave With Barbasol 


It isn’t the easiest thing in the world, we 
admit, to break a lifetime habit, especially 
one that has been handed down, from fa- 
thers to sons, since the days of early Egypt. 


Yet, today, three million men have done so. 
More, they boast proudly of the fact. 


They have discarded their shaving brushes 
and shaving soaps; no longer do they waste 
time with the lather rub-in. 


They are shaving with Barbasol every morn- 
ing, and getting closer shaves and quicker 
shaves—shaves withouta single razor “pull” 
—shaves that leave the skin soft and cool. 


They merely wash their faces in hot or cold 
water, spread a film of Barbasol over their 
moistened beards, and shave. 


They have found that Barbasol is pure and 
soothing, that it not only softens the beard 
but also holds every hair erect for a smooth, 
clean razor stroke. 


You, too, will like Barbasol. Your druggist 
has it; in tubes, 35 and 65 cents. Buy a tube; 
shave with it a few times, following direc- 
tions. We'll refund your money if Barbasol 
doesn’t give you the best shave you ever had. 


| Me 
i 


S 
S 
a 


The 
Barbasol Co. 
ly Indianapolis, Ind. 
I want to give Barbasol 


a fair trial. Herewith 
© find ten cents (stamps or coin). 


no soap no brush a Send your one week’s trial tube. 
no rub-in eee 


* Address 


S. E. P., 6-2-23 
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* NOTE—The United States 
Rubber Company is the only 
American rubber company that 
grows its own rubber in any 
considerable quantity. 
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More detail about your everyday 
of rubber goods, and the three: 
basic developments announcec 
the United States Rubber Comp 


The discovery of Sprayed Rubber and the new Web Cord and 
Flat Band Process of building a Cord Tire, mean more to the 
user of rubber goods than anything that has been accomplished 
in the rubber industry since vulcanization was discovered in 1839. 


VERY article made of rubber 
starts with crude rubber. 
Hence the importance to every- 
body of getting this crude rub- 
ber pure and uniform from the 
very beginning. 

About five years ago the rub- 
ber technicians of our Company 
took up the problem of produc- 
ing crude rubber purer and more 
uniform than any that had been 
known before. 


Fortunately, they could start 
at the very source because this 
Company has its own plantations 
in the Far East. “(See Note.) 


They evolved a wholly new 
art and technique of crude rub- 
ber production. 


The result is the new Sf 
Rubber. 


Sprayed Rubber—The F 
Uniformly Pure Rubbe 


Sprayed Rubber is the new sc 
tific method of producing cr 
rubber from Rubber Latex, 
milky liquid from a rubber t 


Sprayed Rubber insures, for t 
time since rubber was discov 
pure and absolutely uniform pr 


Heretofore all rubber produc 
sold on the market has been coa 
out of the rubber latex, by m 
smoke or chemicals. 


Rubber produced by the old 
tive native methods of heat and 
gent smoke over a slow fire 
taminated with combustion pr 
Nor can there be any assurance 
form quality. 
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AS 


4 rubber is produced by treating latex 
ystic acid, the acid coagulates the rub- 
the latex. But this rubber contains 
“idues. Furthermore, the acid tends 


toy some of the valuable natural prop- 
} the latex. 


. ew spraying process takes the latex— 
|; into a snow-white mist—and brings 
w-white mist into contact with pure 
J:ated air, driving out the water of the 
-nd nothing else. 


.e Hundred Percent Pure 
Rubber At Last 


aed Rubber, as it comes out of the 
1, chamber, is a mass of clinging snow- 
fakes. It is 100% pure solids from the 
, 

tex. 


aed Rubber has greater strength—be- 
icontains all the natural strength of 
ber of the original latex unimpaired 
ehicals or the destructive effect of ma- 
‘orking. 


The New Web Cord 


wen cotton cords and pure rubber latex 
cists a natural affinity of the greatest 
“ince to the cord tire manufacturer and 
« of cord tires. 

ss the basis of the second fundamen- 
very—the new Web Cord. 

»>ord as used in a “U.S.” Royal Cord 
syrepared as follows:— 


ire cords are immersed in the latex. 
cemical solutions of rubber are used. 


tex soaks through and through. It 
ries into, around and through the very 
ff the cord. 


uted States Rubber Company 


1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


These impregnated cotton cords laid side 
by side form a rubber-webbed sheet—without 
cross tie-tthreads and free from all other re- 
sistants to flexure. 


It is believed that tires made of webbed 
cord are the most homogeneous tires yet man- 
ufactured, and as a result the strongest, most 
elastic and longest wearing. Thousands of 
them have been in service now more than 
two years. 


The New Flat-Band Method of 
Building a Cord Tire 


Royal Cord Tires today are built flat on a 


drum. 


Then when the tire is built complete — 
with Web Cord plies and a tread made of 
Sprayed Rubber—it is formed to tire shape 
in a gentle easy manner by slight internal 
pressure, without any harsh treatment of the 
individual cords. And it is then vulcanized 
under pressure of a gas in direct contact 
with its inner surface, thus ensuring absolute 
uniformity of compaction in the tire walls. 


During the gentle forming process, each 
cord takes its natural normal position in the 
carcass, to sustain its full share of work. 


A tire built in this way is positively bal- 
anced in structure and strength. 


Each cord of the individual cords lying at 
precisely the same angle —is of precisely the 
same length. 

* * a 


All three of these new processes are the ex- 
clusive property of the United States Rubber 
Company— fully protected by patents in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
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Of course, you want your. cleaner 
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to have a Self-Starter! 


Exclusive OHIO feature. Have you 
seen Model-5? It’s simply wonderful! 


By MRS. MARY MADISON 


Aes why they say pleasant things about the 
Outos they own, many women speak of 
the usability of this cleaner with the self-starter. 
And they mean by that, this unusual work-saver’s 
every-day usefulness—all over the house—on 


every cleaning job. 


Here is the cleaner Built as Women Wanted It 
Built. And the new Onto has many refinements 
I haven’t space to mention here. 


The Cleaner with the Self-Starter 


Women said they wanted an 
electric cleaner that would go on 
running right, day after day, with- 
out everlasting babying. And the 
Outo-Tuec folks built it so it will! 

Women said it must be able to 
clean hard-to-get-at places with- 
out tiring a woman out. It does 
that. Women wanted it to have 
a gently revolving brush that 
would gather up all surface-litter 
and freshen the fabric, yet never 
fray the nap on the softest silken 
rug. That, too, was taken care 
of in the Ouro. 


The Self-Starter 


Make very sure that the cleaner you buy has 
a self-starter. It’s so convenient to raise the 
handle and have the motor stop—to lower it 
and have it start. Noswitches to think about. 
The OHIO is as simple as a broom, but as 
powerful as a March gale, turned inside-out! 


© The United Electric Company, 1923 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


And women demanded, above 
all, enormous air-suction, to gulp 
the embedded grit—not that that 
alone was enough, for it ISN’T 
without the brush; but that it 
was immensely valuable too. 
So the Onto has both brush 
and suction. 

Wouldn’t you like to compare 
what women had built into the 
Outo with what your own ideas 
are? Thelittle book,Good House- 
cleaning, will tell you. Send for 
it and the name of the nearest 
Onto dealer. 

The OHIO Man is Not a 


Mere Salesman 


TheOHIO maniis, first of all, a gentleman. 
He has had special training on how toclean 
and care for rugs and upholstery with the 
least labor and will show you how. And you 
are not obliged one bit to buy until you get 
good and ready. Let him demonstrate the 
new OHIO right in your home on your 
own rugs. 


é —_ Sem il 
gmc _2 5. 
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Here is the rug-sparing brush that moves only 
when the cleaner moves. It gets the lint, hair and 
threads, and the powerful air-pull gets every 
last bit of dust and dirt, no matter how deeply it 

s been driven into the rug or carpet. The 
brush also freshens the nap without fraying it. 


Send for this book 


This is not a catalog. It’s a 
booklet that tells you what you 
ought to know before you buy 
ANY cleaner — and forestalls 
regrets later. It tells you how to 
get more done with less effort. 
Your copy is waiting for you. 
Where shall we send it? 


Since 1909 
In Canada, The United Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Also makers of TUEC Stationary and TUEC Swimming-Pool Cleaners. 


DEALERS-—A few valuable dealer and distributor franchises are available. 
SALESMEN—Also openings for high-grade “OHIO Men’’ 


Built as Women Wanted it Built 


CANTON, OHIO 


(Continued from Page 121) 
“He is ashamed to do it himself—as if the 
whole world did not know he was penni- 
less! So he sails away—and leaves it to 
me! It must be a whispering job! As if 
one did something underhand! I say 
‘No!’” cried poor Leon, slapping his creak- 
ing shirt front. ‘‘My pride,” he cried, 
‘‘and the prestige of the house of Centi- 
meri—they say ‘No! No! No!’” 

The distraught Leon folded his long arms 
across his chest and stared sullenly at the 
broad back of Henri. Pelton indulged in a 
secret smile. 

“And I suppose,’”’ resumed Leon spas- 
modically, ‘‘when you buy something of 
that curator—as you will!—she has private 
orders to replace it with a copy, so the 
world will not suspect that this fine gentle- 
man is broke, is peddling his treasure like a 
low bootlegger!”’ 

He subsided. He bit his finger nails. He 
said suddenly, almost with hope: “I warn 
you to look sharp—that she doesn’t peddle 
you the copy and keep the original herself!’ 

“In that event,’’ said the distinguished 
amateur collector, ‘‘she would probably 
double the price.” 

The journey passed, for the most part, 
in bad humor. When they were passing the 
dog cemetery in Hartsdale, where noble 
monuments rise to the memory of faithful 
pets, Leon changed his mind entirely. He 
had been bulldozed into this thing! He 
would wash his hands of it now. He sum- 
moned Henri by telephone. 

“Return!” he commanded. 

The car slowed down on the icy road and 
was actually turning to go back when the 
North American adopted steam-roller tac- 
tics and took charge of the expedition. 
There was no occasion to drag either the 
sacred house of Centimeri or the prideful 
Leon into the matter, if affairs stood as 
Leon so scornfully depicted them. But a 
collector who must sell to get pin money 
was arare bird not to be missed. And Arm- 
strong Pelton, in a fashion that brooked no 
denial, ordered the car to continue to its 
destination and checked the vaporings of 
the wrathful Leon. Once there, Mr. Pelton 
was well able to look out for himself. 

“Tt is as I feared,’’ muttered Leon. 
“You North Americans will have what you 
want, even if you burn your fingers.” 

Finally they arrived at the gate, which 
opened and shut on them to an unspoken 
signal. The old butler welcomed Leon as 
a distinguished familiar of the family, with 
just the proper touch of gratitude for his 
notice. Leon smiled affectionately on the 
old man, with an inquiry for his sick wife. 
Pelton felt the gentleness of the moment, 
which rather robbed the adventure of the 
flavor of burglarious entry. As for Leon, 
he admitted to himself that he had to take 
off his hat to that Vilette. The villainous 
crews that he dealt in—there must be blood 
and iron in that barber to keep his people 
under such control! This new crew had 
been here the better part of a week now, 
and not once during Leon’s visits had one 
of them forgotten his part by so much as 
the flutter of an eyelid. It was to be ex- 
pected among conspirators there would be 
a little confidential wink now and then. 
But not with these paragons! Here was a 
true padrone, that rascally barber! 

Armstrong Pelton found himself con- 
ducted to a sun parlor of enormous extent 
with an open fire that pretended to give it 
the June temperature that in reality came 
from hidden steam coils. Through the glass 
walls he noted the withered landscape of the 
park falling away in gentle slopes; and be- 
yond, the broad river with its uneasy ice 
floes and the purple haze of the Palisades. 
The butler crept off with his things at a 
word from Leon, who had not removed his 
coat and, furthermore, had no intention of 
so doing. Then the old man raised himself 
on tiptoe while Leon spoke instructions 
into his ear in low tones, and departed, 
while the amateur collector sank luxuri- 
ously into a divan before the fire and 
breathed a sigh of cavernous content. 

**T go,’’ said Leon; but he hung in the 
stays of departure. 

“Proceed,” said Pelton good-humoredly, 
eying his uneasy cicerone. 

“She is a Spanish woman, the curator,” 
whispered Leon in an awed tone. ‘Beware! 
Remember, it is your own funeral.” 

“My dear boy,” said the North Amer- 
ican expansively, ‘‘I won’t trouble you any 
farther. I am under a thousand obliga- 
tions to you—and I am not the one to for- 
get a favor. Don’t let me detain you,” he 
added. He was watching the lagging Leon, 
so eager to be gone. 
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Ph onograph MUSIC 
of unprecedented beauty 


USSIA! The very name invokes pictures 

of wind-swept Siberian steppes; the half- 

European, half-Oriental civilization of ancient 

cities; oppressed and illiterate serfs; the lux- 

urious splendor of a ruthless royalty. And 

underneath all, a spirit of mystical groping and 
unrest. 


In such a complex of life, the sublime music of 
Russia has its source. Tschaikowsky found in- 
spiration for much of his noblest music in the 
wonderful, century-old melodies of a neglected 
peasantry. 


The wild, free spirit of the Far East has been 
given voice by Alexander Borodine, who delved 
deep in Asiatic musical lore. His “ Dance of the 
Slaves,” incorporated in his opera, “Prince 
Igor,” is a magnificent, barbaric ballet. Like 
the disembodied voice of the desert, the pipes 
and drums begin. Higher, hotter, steadily more 
insistent, the maddening rhythm beats, coming 
to a gorgeously savage climax. 


The Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, 
of New York, famous for its masterful inter- 
_ pretations of great music, has made a Columbia 


New Process Record of ““The Dance of the 
Slaves” that is unsurpassably brilliant. 


Meee Polonaise “To Son One can fairly feel the intoxication of the 


M, Titania’? (Thomas) dancers as they whirl to the urging, crashing 
i) Dinorah ‘‘Ombra Leggiera’’ , : : 
ai (Shadow Song) ‘A-6219 music. And the wonderful new Columbia sur- 


Florence Macbeth $1.50 


God Touched the Rose 
(Brown) 80799 
Tandy Mackenzie $1.00 


Anitra’s Dance, from 
**Peer Gynt’’ (Grieg) 79835 
Toscha Seidel $1.00 
Less Than the Dust 
Temple Bells 
(Woodforde-Finden) A-3852 
Louis Graveure $1.00 
Otello, ‘‘Ave Maria” 98029 
(Verdi) Rosa Ponselle $1.00 
Southern Medley, Part 1 
Southern Medley, Part 2 A-3848 
Shannon Four 75c 


face gives back to the listener all the dazzling 
color, all the ravishing shades of orchestration 
of the original, unmarred, unblurred by the in- 
sistent scratch and scrape of needle noise. 


All Columbia Records are now made with 
this marvelously quiet surface over which the 
needle travels with a sound so faint as to be 
scarcely perceptible. 

Go to a Columbia Dealer and hear this 
record, A-6218. Also ask to hear the others 
listed on this page. The absence of annoying 
surface sound will amaze and delight you. 


Only in Columbia New Process Records 
will you find this immeasurably quieter sur- 
face. The process is patented. No one 
else can use it. Columbia New Process 
Records can be played on any phonograph. 


playing sur- 
faces made of asub- 
stance over which 
B the needle travels |) 

almost inaudibly. 


B —The much harder 
centre core which re- 
sists warping. 


Columbia 


New Process RECORDS 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
New York 


Canadian Factory, Toronto 
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‘Why 


does an Athlete Bundle up’ 
to COOL OFF? 


Because he recognizes the great difference between artificial chill and 
natural coolness. He knows that comfort and health depend upon 
(1) absorbing all perspiration quickly and (2) letting it evaporate 
gradually. So long as he keeps going he’s safe. It’s when he stops, 
that danger begins! 


N summer, the same principle applies as strongly to the busi- 

ness man. Consciously or unconsciously, his days are made 
up of a constant recurrence of this cooling off process. It’s “start” 
and ‘‘stop” all the time. But, whereas the athlete can syste- 
matically ‘bundle up,” the business man has ONE THING 
ONLY to protect him against uncomfortable and dangerous 
heat reactions. HIS UNDERWEAR! 


That is why men who fail to wear the SOFTEST, most perfectly AB- 
SORBENT Knitted Undergarments fail to discover what KEEPING 
COMFORTABLY COOL in summer really is. Why—also—YOU 
should go at once to your regular furnisher and make this surprising 
discovery for yourself, by asking for 
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ATHLETIC 


Light, KNITTED Union Suits and Shirts and Drawers 
for Men and Boys 


Knee-length—sleeveless—loose fitting. Complete freedom for every 
bodily movement. No “bind.” No “chafe.” Always NATURALLY 
COOL! The soft, fine Lisle Thread, Elastic-flat-stitch fabric—an exclu- 
sive “AMHO?” creation—instantly blots up perspiration, keeps the skin 
pores open, and accomplishes evaporation without permitting any of 
the wet, sticky, chilling reactions common to more ordinary types of 


fabric. Truly exceptional Underwear through and through. Long wear- 
ing—shape retaining—HEALTHFUL. 


Insist upon genuine “AMHO” at any high grade Men’s Shop, 
Department Store or Dry Goods House. Plain soft Cotton as well as 
Lisle. All sizes. In varying weights and lengths. 
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AMERICAN HOSIERY COMPANY, New Britain, Connecticut 


(Makers also of ““AMHO” Pure Worsted Swimming Suits) 


‘Men and Women interested in SWIMMING should have our newest AMHO ATHLETIC BOOK illus- 
trating five popular swimming strokes, including the Trudgeon and Crawl. Send for a Copy FREE! 
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(Continued from Page 124) 

Lingard? Lingard! The stalwart North 
American all but lost his stoic composure. 
Lingard? Steve Lingard? Lingard nipped 
by Stutz? His head swam. Well, it must 
have taken some bite! So Lingard was 
secretly disposing of his treasures for ready 
eash. All the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men could not drag Armstrong Pel- 
ton away from this spot now. He bestowed 
a serene smile on Leon. 

““A friend?” he repeated unctuously. 
“In business, yes.”’ It was a lie, but it was 
a good one. “And his very blood brother 
in collecting,’’ he added shrewdly. ‘‘ Other- 
wise, of course, I should never have pre- 
sumed.”’ 

She started leisurely out of the room. She 
said over her shoulder, “‘Ste—Henry will 
show you around. You will excuse me. I 
am just off the ship this morning.” 

She departed with the rustle of silks 
under furs. 

““Come—in the name of God!” cried 
Leon Midor. 

“No!” said the amateur collector, with 
decision. 

“But she knows nothing!’ protested 
Leon wildly. 

The other merely smiled good-naturedly. 

Midor in a rage rushed from the room. 
He slipped out like a cat. He sprang into 
his car and was off; so swiftly, indeed, that 
Pelts caught on behind only by the skin of 
his teeth. 

VII 

TEVE LINGARD! The oil man smiled 

in utter perplexity. Well, the bigger 
they are the harder they fall! He wandered 
about the room. There was enough right 
here in sight to occupy the average ama- 
teur. Little things on tables; a rug, a 
chair; and against the clapboard wall 
where the sun parlor hung on the house, 
stood several garden pieces under cover for 
the winter. 

Garden pieces indeed! They would have 
graced the loggia of a palace. Pelton 
hugged his bank roll, which lay doggo 
over his heart. With a little tact—and 
sympathy—and luck! 

He waited, and waited, and waited. 
Winter shadows moved softly across the 
snow; winter afternoon painted the pano- 
rama of the mighty Hudson with unbe- 
lievable tints. Someone was looking him 
over. He turned sharply. 

Mrs. Lingard was peering in. She was 
wondering who the devil he was, this stout 
person with short gray hair and a banker’s 
dicky lining his vest. Light dawned. 

“Are you still here, Mr.—ah—ah Zs 
She had forgotten his name. 

“Pelton,”’ he said, bowing. 

““Hasn’t Henry taken you about?” 

“No, madam.” 

He felt two impulses struggling within— 
one to be polite and get out, the other to be 
stubborn and stay. 

“This house is a bedlam!”’ cried the sud- 
denly anguished woman. ‘“‘Look!”’ she 
commanded, and she displayed her changed 
costume. 

The masculine eye of Mr. Pelton could 
detect no flaw. She had freshened her face. 
Her trunks had not come! She surveyed 
herself in the mirror with curling lips. 
““What was it that you wished to see?”’ she 
said, and reaching up, tugged the bell rope. 
“Henry,” she said to the butler, who be- 
came suddenly visible like a wishing ghost, 
“is this a psychopathic ward—or a home 
for indigent help?’’ The question de- 
manded an answer, but poor Henry only 
thanked his lady. ‘‘We will go to the 
library,” said Mrs. Lingard. ‘I have never 
seen it myself,’”’ she added brightly. ° 

Henry offered to summon the Spanish 
lady curator by telephone. Mrs. Lingard 
informed him he would do nothing of the 
kind. What summoning was to be done in 
this house in the future she would do her- 
self. He could summon her trunks! Let 
him regard the rag she was wearing! 
Henry, thanking his lady, hesitantly in- 
formed her that the library was locked by 
the master’s orders. No one was permitted 
to enter. 

“Locked?’’ She stamped. “Unlock it! 
This is not a closed-door house!”’ 

But the young Spanish lady was within; 
she alone had the key. 

“We will break down the door—and give 
her a little surprise,’”’ said Mrs. Lingard de- 
cidedly. ‘“‘Come, sir, I may need your 
assistance. These lunatics may become vio- 
lent at any moment.” 

They moved along the corridor and came 
to a pause in front of the ponderous bronze 
door leading to Stephen Lingard’s treasure 
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He broke off to state abruptly: “You are 
coming with me.’”’ Downstairs Parr handed 
the two precious volumes to a young man 
who seemed to be waiting for just such a 
gift. It was not until they got under way 
that the obvious question broke on the sea 
of the deputy’s complacence: How did 
Sophie get out, as the sefiorita, to get back 
in again as Mrs. Lingard? 

Ai] AM only just off the ship,’’ said the 

lady to Oliver as the astute Mr. Pelton 
rolled away. “‘Iam hardly out of my frock, 
before I must become a cicerone among my 
husband’s treasures. That gentleman was 
before you. I hope he hasn’t skimmed all 
the cream,’’ she added slyly. ‘If I had 
realized how much I was needed at home 
I would have been home before. Oh, I 
know you very well. I have seen that gray 
lock in your pictures. I have read your ro- 
mances. I know your Godahl by heart! 
What a clever thief he was! Why did you 
kill him? Or didn’t you? Let me think.” 
She reread his letter. “‘And now you have 
gone in for moldy manuscripts and wormy 
old books. I never could stand the—excuse 
me if I seem indelicate—the smell of the old 
glue. Oh, it is the Endymion, is it?’”’ She 
shook her head. ‘‘You know I think you 
have been deceived; you are on the wrong 
track.”’ 

Oliver Armiston did not need to be told 
that he was on the wrong track. He re- 
peated to himself, plagiarizing the feverish 
thoughts of the misguided Leon: ‘Of all 
women in the world! Of all times in the 
ocean of eternity, for Mrs. Lingard to 
choose this moment to return!” 

Henry, the old butler, hovered in the 
offing. So that was one of Parr’s trusties! 
Well, he did look the part, although at this 
hectic moment not quite so dignified as 
Oliver would have liked. A maid was trip- 
ping along the back corridor with a tray of 
tea things. The girl, at any rate, hadn’t 
lost her nerve. A word to Henry might not 
be amiss; if Mrs. Lingard should wake up 
to the fact that her house was full of po- 
lice—that her own servants were stored 
away in some back attic like lumber—there 
would be such an explosion in the middle of 
the great Parr’s reputation as could not be 
conceived of without a shudder. 

“You! You with the tea!” 

Mrs. Lingard was clapping her hands. 
The obedient maid turning at the word, 
the mistress lifted the tray and presented 
it to Oliver, leaning so close in handing him 
the awkward load that he got a whiff of her 
perfumes, which he detested. 

“We will have tea in the library! You 
are just in time! You will be my tea caddy! 
Come,” said the woman, with all the ear- 
marks of a lady of fashion with a lion ona 
string. Oliver had been a lion among the 
ladies of fashion in his heyday, so, though 
he groaned in spirit, he accepted the im- 
plication and the burden. The library? At 
least he was to see the library without 
being stricken blind. 

“You shall tell me of your Godahl, over 
the muffins,’ she said, and led the way. 

Mrs. Lingard stood aside for him to enter; 
and he maneuvered the tray through, 
marking the marble tunnel, theimpregnable 
door, which clicked as she cautiously closed 
it; the men in armor, the formidable por- 
tals at the other end, where only blind men 
entered. 

His heart fluttered. He was about to 
meet Sophie face to face. This was not as 
he had anticipated, entering the cage alone 
with the sleek shining creature. He won- 
dered if by chance she might have any 
clew to his identity; and if so, would she 
manifest it in the presence of this painted 
totem pole of a chatelaine? Sophie must be 
in the same vile humor as Parr himself. 
Parr, awaiting only the return of the vic- 
tim Leon had delivered unto the tender 
mercies of the pretended curator, and totally 
ignorant of the inopportune dénouement 
of Mrs. Lingard’s arrival, had promised 
Oliver that he himself would be there at 
seven o’clock. 

The door swung open. Oliver entered 
with the tray. The place was empty. 

“You look for someone?”’ inquired Mrs. 


vill 


! The room—it thrilled him! 
Oliver tumbled over his words to cover his 
confusion. She was not here! The massive 
construction, the wonderful clerestory, the 
lighting, a brilliant afternoon sky peering 
down through the cames and quarrels of 
that marvelous dome, like the multiple eye 
of some gigantic fly! He had thought it 
later in the day. He had indeed purposely 
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underwear was one of the first things 
Allen A recognized when they started to 
make Allen A Summerwear. 


Hence the wide choice of materials — Silk, 
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a tire. 
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TIRE CARRIERS 


“Trusting to luck” in the matter of extra 
tires takes much of the comfort and 
pleasure out of long trips. Why hope 
that your tires will get you there? Put 
on 2-R-3 tire carriers and be sure. 


Allthe spares you need—firmly attached, 
instantly accessible. Second spare is at- 
tached to the regular spare, and each fits 
to the one before it. 


Weight of extra tires distributed so there 
is little strain on the carrier. Protects 
and holds all tires as firmly as the 
original spare. 


Universal application to any size tire, 
any rim, any car; will carry two or three 
extra spares, hence the name 2-R-3 
Tire Carriers. 

Everybody carries one spare tire—wise ones, 2-R-3. 
Good-looking — simple— strong — low-priced — 
neatly packed away in small space when not in use. 
See coupon below for instructions about buying. 


DEALERS: This means 2 or 3 sales—2 or 3 oppor- 
tunities to sell an extra tire and a rim with 2-R-3 
Tire Carriers. Order through your jobber. 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT FOR 
FORD CARS 


The International Stamping line includes the 
most complete assortment of special tire carriers 
for Fords—as low as $1.50. 


Self-latching tire carriers—snap on or off—a new 
departure; rigidly held; also used as side carrier 


for Ford Touring or runabout. 

Underslung tire carriers for Ford trucks; up- 
tight, inclined or horizontal carriers for light 
commercial cars; special cradle carriers for one ton 
truck; tail light and license brackets. 


International Stamping Company 
410 North Leavitt Street, Chicago 
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timed his coming so he would not have too 
much time to kill. Lifting the tray from his 
hands the lace of the lady’s sleeve became 
entangled in Armiston’s watch fob, and his 
timepiece fell clattering to the floor with 
a forlorn crash. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” cried the disconcerted 
woman. She set down the tray and picked 
up the poor watch, which must be beyond 
mortal aid. ‘Will you ever forgive me?” 
she cried, gazing fearfully at him. She put 
the watch to her ear, the pink finger of dis- 
may on her parted lips. She shook it, 
yanked out the stem, twisted it in her 
fingers. ‘‘A watch is a watch,” she said 
philosophically. ‘“‘I have a dozen. No, a 
score! You shall have your pick. It shall 
be inscribed,” she announced grandly. 

He rescued the remains from her un- 
tender hands; the watch now said 1:30! 

“Time is important to me this after- 
noon,”’ he said ruefully. “‘Oh, but there is 
a clock on the desk; it is all right.” 

“The clock is stopped—like this house, 
on my entry!” the woman cried. Her eyes 
blazed. But the mood changed swiftly. 
““We will tell the time by the sun!’’ She 
pointed up to the glorious dome with its 
midafternoon sky. ‘‘We are good friends 
again, are we not?” she chattered. ‘‘Let 
us have our tea. Tell me, Mr. Godahl, are 
authors ever as clever as their characters?” 
The thought fascinated her. She must 
pause to think it over. ‘‘I suppose,” she 
said, seating herself behind the urn, “they 
must be! Else they could not create clever- 
ness in their puppets. What a delicious 
power to possess, to be as clever as one 
could possibly imagine himself !”’ 

If the grand ladies of fashion were not so 
stupid, with their tongues that clattered 
like bell hammers, Oliver might believe she 
was exercising a little sarcasm on him. He 
was irritated—first, for missing Sophie; 
then, that watch. What sprite of hell 
would induce even a moron to turn the 
hands of a valuable watch backwards— 
backwards! She was painted like a May- 
pole, and she wore a wig. Don’t these 
women ever see themselves as others see 
them? 

Oliver controlled himself with an effort. 
Well, at least he was being vouchsafed a 
peep at Bleecker’s pirate den, Steve Lin- 
gard’s library. The fire on the hearth had 
begun to burn, with an air of spontaneity. 
She waved him into a deep chair. 

“Lemon?” Her hazel gray eyes regarded 
him; they were fine eyes, at least, even 
with their painted lids. ‘‘And a drop of 
cognac?” 

““Lemon,’’said Olivershortly. She handed 
him his cup. His hand trembled a little; 
hers did not. 

“‘That’s a good thing!” said he, to hide 
a curious embarrassment. He was nodding 
at the Goujon she wolf. 

“Tt is the only thing in the place,’ she 
said without looking up, with an elliptical 
touch of contempt for her surroundings. 

The fire drew them into silences, uneasy 
silences that seemed to imply too much, 
and Oliver, sensing some element that he 
didn’t understand, made talk nervously. 
Finally to his relief she took up his note of 
introduction, pondered over it. 

““Centimeri!’’ she mused to herself with 
curling lip. “That poor deluded Midor! 
A handsome fellow is so simple! It must be 
painful to be as good-looking as he thinks 
kimself!’”’ That was an aside. “I wonder 
what I can do for you. If I could find the 
little Carmen of this bull ring you would 
pull your distinguished gray lock then, 
eh?” And she dropped a Gutenberg Bible 
into his lap, while she started off in quest of 
his Endymion. 

He looked up presently. She was a long 
time. His eyes failed to find her. 

“‘Sefior!”’ said a nasal voice at his elbow. 

Oliver jumped. He was looking at a total 
stranger, a figure in linens like a person 
from an old tapestry. She dropped her eyes 
before his stare and folded her hands. 

“Ah! Pardon!”’ she said, confused at his 
start. ‘I have sorrow, for no have got!” 
said the Spanish curator as she glanced 
demurely at his billet; she was exercising 
her English on the Centimeri note. 

A ravishing beauty, Armiston told him- 
self. Yes, “‘ravishing’”’ was the word. A 
black ribbon crossing her forehead held her 
raven-black hair smoothly in place. The 
skin was a delicious olive, the face oval; 
the chin—not obscured by a fluttering ruff 
like that affected by. Mrs. Lingard—was 
drawn to the nib of a perfect oval by the 
hand of some unsung Murillo. 

It was she! He had seen a snapshot of 
Sophie, in the Telfen episode. She didn’t 
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know him from Adam. Oliver rose with 
courtly dignity. 

“You are the new curator, I suppose. 
Pray don’t trouble about the Endymion. 
There is another thing’’—he said, watching 
her face—‘‘rare example of horlogerie—by 
Didoz—I think he was broken on the wheel 
for it by the Spanish Inquisition, as a 
necromancer. Might I see it?” 

He asked her in French if she would pre- 
fer to talk in that language; but she shook 
her head, saying she had the English. 

“‘T would like to see the watch; it is in 
the Lingard collection, I believe.” 

“Si, sevior!”’ 

Oliver watched her move away. There 
was a provocative lilt in her step. Coming 
events had cast no shadows before for 
Sophie—that was clear enough! Indeed, 
unconscious that the gentleman was so 
rude as.to watch her walk off, she was 
moved to execute three steps of a fandango 
on an imaginary slack wire just as she dis- 
appeared behind a screen, which evidently 
concealed her desk. 

Oliver fingered his white lock. It was 
damnable! He sat down. He had a bad 
taste in‘his mouth. Once in his life he had 
been led to pull a trigger to slaughter a 
deer. But he had been amply punished 
when the stricken creature turned its deep 
eyes upon him as he bent over it; he had car- 
ried that accusing look through life. 

If she had only recognized him, given 
him a fight, a chance to justify himself. 
Justify himself to one of the most famous 
criminals in the world! He had a momentis 
whimsical smile before he relapsed. Yes, 
justify himself! He had run her into a blind 
alley; she was surrounded, trapped. Not 
Parr the detective of police; but Armiston 
the meddler! It was he who had cornered 
her like a rat! 

He took up his Bible, but found no con- 
solation therein. Oliver’s spirit nearly 
touched the nadir of his career. If one must 
meddle with crime let him stick to fiction, 
not tinker with Fate! And Parr was coming 
at seven. The inflexible hour. 

It must have been an hour later when he 
finally began to prowl. It was still day- 
light, inexplicably daylight. He must have 
fallen asleep, he told himself, and dreamed 
time, not waited impatiently on its passage. 
If it were a dream it had been vivid. Where 
was the curator? It was a long hunt he had 
imposed upon her. At a venture he pulled 
asilken cord and uncovered the Duchess of 
Gainsborough, a startling copy—indeed, he 
looked twice. Odd. Lingard hang a copy! 
His feet urged him on; he passed the 
screen, making no noise. Out of the tail of 
his eye he saw her desk. Empty. It was 
flanked by solid walls of books. 

He turned full face. On the desk—what 
the devil was that? He froze in his tracks, 
staring. A rat’s nest? Oh, yes, it was a 
rat’s nest—a chemical-blond rat’s nest! 
Mrs. Lingard’s wig! 

Oliver advanced timidly, he picked up 
the thing gingerly, like poor Yorick’s skull, 
set it down, dusted off his fingers. Mrs. 
Lingard’s wig. 

He sprang to the door, the only door. It 
was fast. Where was Parr? He looked at 
his watch. It was 2:30 by that watch! No, 
he had not been dreaming. He was in a 
trap. There was no exit. The telephone 
was dead. She was probably laughing at 
him, from some medieval cupboard. 


“What the devil is the row about?” 
demanded Rhinelander Van Cortlandt 
Bleecker. ‘‘Your man here’”—pointing to 
Pelts—‘‘cut across my bows as if he owned 
all Westchester County! HesaidifI didn’t 
come he’d fetch me. Well, I’m here. But I 
don’t like it—and I don’t mind telling you, 
even if you are the great Mr. Parr, the 
sublimated cop!” 

“T understand you built this sarcopha- 
gus!”’ said the terrible Parr, indicating with 
a thumb the dull gray crag that was Steve 
Lingard’s library. Henry stood by his side. 
Not the Henry of recent date! No, this was 
another, an unshaved, disreputable, woe- 
begone Henry, who smelled of the stable, 
and trembled and wept. 

‘“‘T want to get in here!” roared Parr. 

“Sorry. Can’t be done,” said Bleecker. 
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falling into step again after a minute or 
two. ‘‘You are ready, apparently, to back 
up your statements.” 

“Always,” the captain admitted. He 
tugged at his beard. “It’s the strong eat 
the strong in this world. If a man tries to 
eat me I’ll fight till I can fight no more. 
And Ill die fighting, uncomplaining. Do 
you hear—uncomplaining? Life is another 
word for fight. That’s why I like strife and 
make it. I like to live. Occasionally, I 
must confess, I get spasms of morality and 
indulge in them. That’s why I don’t kill 
Yonson. He’s going to make a lot of 
trouble for me.”’ 

The very intensity of the affair hastened 
its climax. Despite the captain’s confi- 
dence and his arrogance he was a little 
shaken by his failure so far to dominate 
Lamark. The boy did his work well, 
obeyed orders, but refused to do unreason- 
able things. He took beating after beating 
over trifling points of sea custom that 
otherwise he would never have bothered 
with. The determination of the captain to 
violate every rule and accepted law in- 
creased the boy’s determination to yield no 
point. Right or wrong, it was his belief, 
and the belief of all the crew, that once he 
gave way others would be picked on. Then 
would vanish what few privileges and rights 
sailors had wrung from harsh taskmasters 
through the bitter centuries. 

Matters reached a deadlock. Because 
of his own egotism the captain could not 
relax his persecution. Yet he was achieving 
nothing, and knew it. He was worried. 
Never before had he attempted to break 
such a determined man. One of his occa- 
sional spasms of morality came to bother 
him. He could smash Lamark’s body, but 
there was a fire inside he could not smash. 
He was beginning to admit it to himself. 
He had smashed men after struggles of 
more or less indeterminate length. But 
they were average seamen, used to obeying, 
without intellect, recognizing strength as 
the law. The boy was different. He had 
something of the spirit of the martyr. He 
was willing to die for the nebulous thing 
known as Right, that was outside of mere 
strength. 

One morning, when the watch was wash- 
ing down, the captain came midships to 
pick what faults he could. Lamark was 
scrubbing listlessly with his broom, looking 
as though every spark of manhood within 
him was dead. His face was wistful and 
haggard, his eyes cloudy, his mouth creased 
each side with bitter lines. Hehad aged ten 
years in the past week or so. 

Working near the fo’c’s’le door in the 
midship house was Yonson, the big Norwe- 
gian. His eyes followed the captain’s every 
movement, glittering with rage that was 
hard checked. The Norwegian, too, seemed 
to have aged, grown more animal-like. He 
had his hand on the haft of his sheath knife 
hanging from his hip. 

The captain stood with legs apart and 
watched the boy. He said to him once, 
“Come to your senses yet?’’ and laughed 
when no reply was forthcoming. 

He fixed his smiling eyes on the bent 
head, knowing it disconcerted him to be 
watched. The boy looked up at last and 
stared. Deep down in his eyes perplexity 
frowned again. His lips moved, but no 
sound came. Then an electric thrill seemed 
to pass through the rest of the watch. They 
slowed their movements and their jaws 
gaped. Some held their breath. The cap- 
tain, intent on Lamark, noticed nothing. 
Yonson the Norw2vian was stealing on 
him, knife in hand. 

No one was visible on the poop. The 
bos’n was in the forepeak with the sail- 
maker. The second mate was somewhere 
aft near the wheel. No witnesses. It had 
been done before. A quick thrust, the 
heaving of a body overboard, denial of all 
knowledge of the disappearance. 

The captain said pleasantly, ‘That 
damned steward of mine is too dirty in his 
habits. I’m giving you the job, see? You'll 
come aft at eight bells. He’ll go for’ard in 
your place. I’ll be able to keep an eye on 
you in the saloon.” 

The boy stopped scrubbing and straight- 
ened wearily. He spoke, as he always 
spoke, carefully, respectfully, and this time 
with the old note of perplexity in his voice: 

“T don’t know what I’ve done, sir, for 
you to act so. I can’t set a table. I ain’t 
a steward. Besides I signed as A. B.” 

The captain smiled and swelled his chest. 
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“You know what’s coming to you?”’’ 
he asked. 

The boy nodded bitterly. He frowned. 
He couldn’t understand. 

The captain changed his tone. 

“Some day I suppose you'll kill me.” 
He laughed. ‘‘Do you know, I wonder you 
haven’t tried.” 

The boy shook his head slowly. He 
seemed to be thinking. 

“T don’t want to*kill any man,” he said 
at last. ts 

Then he saw Yonson creeping up, teeth 
set, eyes smoldering. He saw the knife, 
the waiting tense watch. The captain went 
on, unaware, following out his own theory 
that a man to live must concentrate on one 
thing to the oblivion of everything ‘else. 
He sought to probe the boy’s ‘soul, to 
understand his line of thought. 

“You'll keep yourself shaved and washed 
when you get aft. And what’s more 

The whole thing happened with astonish- 
ing swiftness. 

Yonson sprang. He swung his knife 
viciously to take the captain under the 
right shoulder blade. The boy, almost as 
swiftly, leaped forward and to one side and 
swung his broom. The captain, thinking 
the boy was attacking him, flung up his 
hands to defend himself and looked pleased. 

But the broom was not aimed at his 
head. Instead it reached to one side and 
behind him and cracked Yonson’s descend- 
ing wrist. The Norwegian let out an oath 
and sank on one knee, nursing his injured 
member. His knife slid across the planking 
and struck the captain’s foot. The watch 
stood rigid. They were too astonished to 
swear. 

The boy stepped back and breathed 
hard. A slight perspiration was on his 
forehead, his chest heaved. He had gone 
through a vast emotional conflict in the 
past dozen seconds. It had left him weak. 

“Don’t blame Yonson,” he said bitterly. 

The captain, amazed, suddenly aware of 
the atmosphere about him, looked down to 
see what had struck his foot. He picked up 
the knife and then stared for a long time at 
Yonson, turning his back on the boy. The 
Norwegian crouched down and growled, 
expecting punishment, stolidly preparing 
for it, still nursing his wrist. 

The captain lifted his head and looked 
at Lamark. He frowned, perplexed him- 
self now. He balanced the wicked-looking 
knife on the palm of his hand. It was very 
clear to him what had happened, and yet 
it was puzzling. The boy had not acted as 
he should. He thought for a while. 

The watch waited, breathless. The boy 
waited. Yonson waited. Raw mutiny was 
the greatest crime of the sea. The captain 
could iron Yonson, have him imprisoned 
later. He could visit his wrath on the crew 
as a whole. But there came to him one of 
his spasms of morality, what he called 
flaws in his make-up. Looking at the boy, 
he felt a vast shame overtake him. 

He tossed the knife to the Norwegian. 

“Don’t try that again,” he said simply. 
Then to the boy: ‘‘ You damned fool!” 

The boy explained his whole philosophy, 
though he did not know it. ‘‘It’s rotten,’ 
he said, ‘hitting a man from behind.” 
Then: ‘Don’t blame Yonson. You’ve 
beaten him crazy.”’ 

Abruptly the captain turned away. He 
was baffled. He felt like a man who had 
been trying to knock a mountain down with 
a chipping hammer, futile. He had a sense 
of helplessness. He was not grateful to the 
boy for saving his life. It never occurred 
to him to be. But it did occur to him, like 
a slow light rising, that the boy had never 
been hostile at all. He had merely stood 
firm, secure in his conviction that he was 
right. And the unbelievable part of it was 
that this lack of hostility was greater than 
any attack that could be made. How 
could a man wage a war when there was no 
fight, when the thing to be conquered es- 
caped the physical hand? It helped the 
captain in that hour that he was a good 
philosopher. 

In the saloon he met Mr. Martin, who 
was going on deck with a book. 

“Mr. Martin,” he said, clawing at his 
beard, ‘‘I owe you five hundred dollars.” 

“Bless my soul,’’ mumbled the aston- 
ished passenger. ‘“‘You owe me, yes, five 
hundred dollars?” 

The captain laughed. ‘Even gods can 
be overthrown,” he said. Then he went 
into his room and slammed the door. 
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agent, and we had some good laughs. He’s 
a peach of a fellow. People aren’t going to 
be nasty to you when you’re only calling on 
them in answer to their own letters, are 
they? The manager explained to me all 
about consumers’ acceptance and codrdi- 
nated advertising, and a lot of stuff that you 
wouldn’t catch onto if he talked himself 
blue in the face, It’s an awfully interesting 
business, the way he explained it. I hope to 
tell you it’s nothing like the real-estate 
business, plugging along in a rut, doing the 
same thing over and over! That was one of 
the first things he asked me—if I liked a 
job where I did the same thing over and 
over; and I came right out and said no. 
And he got up and shook hands with me, 
and said I was the man he was looking for.”’ 

Douglas went on talking. He was a 
high-strung and imaginative fellow, and 
had proved an excellent subject for the 
sales manager’s inspirational talk. Henry 
was bending over his list of properties on 
West Seventy-first Street. 

The two missionaries had been making 
slow work of getting the particulars of the 
sixty-eight separate parcels of real estate 
contained within this city block. The 
owners had been evasive, had insisted on 
unaccountably high prices, had said that 
their properties were already sold or were 
under contract or option. Mahony knew 
that several of the parcels had been sold 
with the suddenness that had characterized 
the sale of the Berrick house; but he was 
confident that most of the owners who said 
that their properties had been disposed of 
were simply trying to shunt away their 
questioners. Notices of only four sales had 
been published, and Mahony knew that a 
broker likes to see his name in the real- 
estate column. Wherefore he was dissatis- 
fied with his missionaries; he refused to 
accept prices that were out of reason, and 
sent Douglas and Henry back to the owners 
to cajole new prices from them. He did not 
understand the motions of the owners, and 
his real-estate sense was aroused; he was 
on the alert to discover what was making 
them so restive and intractable—like a 
hunter who guesses from the unwonted 
motions of a herd of deer that the herd is 
being stalked from another quarter. He 
had been unable to discover any sound 
reason for an extensive disturbance in 
that neighborhood. The talk about remoy- 
ing the Elevated Railroad from Columbus 
Avenue was perennial gossip, blooming 
every spring; the plan to widen Central 
Park West, making it a great boulevard 
instead of a one-way street, had been dis- 
cussed and discussed, and promised to rest 
in discussion. 

Henry had kept at the work contentedly; 
Douglas was sick and tired of it. He had 
exhausted within a week the interest there 
was for him in pulling prices and terms out 
of owners, and now he was confined to do- 
ing the same thing over and over. If he did 
the stupid job well, he thought, he would be 
kept at it eternally; and if he did it badly 
it would be no recommendation for ad- 
vancement. He had wished to be a broker, 
and he had the stuff in him to be a shrewd 
and successful one. Mahony had told him, 
when taking him on, that the acquirement 
of a general knowledge of values was a nec- 
essary preliminary to real-estate brokerage. 
Pshaw, that was only taffy—the sweet talk 
that is given to beginners in every line to 
induce them to put their noses to the grind- 
stone! 

He couldn’t sit still in the office this 
morning; his thoughts were already dis- 
associated from the real-estate business. 

‘I’m going out to see a fellow,”’ he mum- 
bled, and he clapped on his smart leghorn 
and went out into the street. 

Mahony approached ten minutes later in 
the company of a young lady. 

““Where’s Mr. Pendergast?” he asked 
brusquely. 

“He’s gone out to see a client,’ said 
Henry. 

“This is our Mr. Simmons, Miss Niles,” 
said Mahony, accepting the substitution 
with a gracious smile at the young lady. 
“He'll take care of you. Miss Niles owns 
some property on West Seventy-first Street 
and she wants us to handle the selling of it, 
Mr. Simmons. Take the particulars.” 

Henry had risen uncertainly and made 
an indeterminate bow. He was not at ease 
with young ladies. Mahony watched him 
for a moment, and then walked away with 
a dissatisfied jerk of the mouth. He would 
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have preferred to intrust the prospective 
client to the deft and confident Douglas. 

Miss Niles was not pretty. Her round 
and heavy face was redeemed from utter 
smugness by large gray eyes that lighted 
up when she smiled; she was a healthy and 
good-tempered young woman of no dis- 
tinction. She was badly dressed in a new 
suit of gray serge with a wide linen collar 
edged with cheap lace. She was favorably 
impressed by Henry’s swallowtail coat, 
and was flattered by his evident fear of her. 
She was the mothering type. 

“Where is your property situated, 
madam?” asked Henry stiffly, drawing a 
card from a file and bending his light-brown 
eyebrows. 

“T really don’t know,” she said, smiling 
disarmingly. “‘I thought perhaps you 
could tell me where it is.” 

: atu don’t know where your property 
1S) oe 

“Except that it’s somewhere in that 
block between Seventy-first and Seven- 
tieth Street. I didn’t know I owned any 
property there at all until about a month 
ago. A real-estate man called to see me 
and asked me to sign a deed to all that 
block. There’s his card—Simeon Eller- 
bach. 

“‘T told him I didn’t own the property, 
and he said that would be all right, as the 
deed was a quitclaim deed and it didn’t 
say anything about my owning the prop- 
erty, but only that I gave up whatever 
rights I had, if any. He said I would get 
fifty dollars if I would sign it.” 

“Fifty dollars for a deed to the whole 
block!”” exclaimed Henry. “‘Why, Miss 
Niles, that block is worth around three 
million. We real-estate men value land in 
that block at about sixteen hundred dollars 
a front foot.” 

“Fifty dollars is what he offered me, 
Mr. Simmons; and the deed was for the 
whole block. Yousee, my great-grandfather 
used to own all that land, and he sold it off 
in lots about seventy years ago, so I really 
did have something to do with the prop- 
erty. Mr. Ellerbach explained about that 
to me, and said my great-grandfather had 
made some mistake in giving deeds, and 
naturally I wouldn’t want to take advan- 
tage of the present owners when my great- 
grandfather had been paid fairly for the 
land. He said if I did not sign the deed I 
would be sued and made to sign it, and it 
was just a question of saving the expenses 
of suing me. He said it would not be 
honest to expect the owners to pay me any- 
thing much, seeing that my great-grand- 
ae had been paid once already for the 
and.” 

“That sounds very reasonable,’’ said 
Henry, wagging his head solemnly. 

“‘Then you think I ought to sign the 
deed, Mr. Simmons?”’ 

“JT rather think you ought to, Miss 
Niles.” 

“Very well, then; I will do it,’’ she said, 
after a long look that he sustained with 
that majestic calm which the absence of 
thought produces. “‘But I am wonder- 
ing why Mr. Ellerbach is worrying about 
the owners. He does not own the land, 
does he?” 

“Why, no,’”’ said Henry, frowning. “It 
is rather strange, in a way. I can tell you 
the name of every owner in the block.” 

“Can you, really?’’ she breathed, awe- 
struck. ‘“‘Then why does Mr. Ellerbach 
want me to make him a deed? I was a 
little afraid of Mr. Ellerbach. He was very 
nice, but he is so old and wise looking, if 
you know what I mean.” 

“You make a very good point, Miss 
Niles,” said Henry, leaning back and 
putting his finger tips together judicially. 
“Why does Mr. Ellerbach want that deed? 
Why does he?”’ 

“Exactly, Mr. Simmons,” 
“You state the matter so clearly! 
what would you advise me to do?” 

Henry coughed, scowled and swung 
around in his chair, facing away from her. 
She watched him, knowing that he was 
weighing the pros and cons, balancing 
technical real-estate factors. Henry was 
not trying to deceive her; he was acting 
as he had seen Mr. Hopper act when posed 
by an intricate problem. 

“Well, Miss Niles,” he said at last 
slowly and weightily, turning to her, ‘I— 
really—don’t—know!” 

“Ah!” she respired relievedly. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Look for 
H. A. Snow’s Name 


CHARGING ELEPHANT IN 
AFRICAN JUNGLE 


Acclaimed by critics of the press 
and men high in public life, H. A. 
Snow’s “Hunting Big Game in 
Africa with Gun and Camera”’ is 
now being hailed with delight by 
the thousands who flock daily to 
see it in the theatres where it is 
being shown. 
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And no wonder. For in it there is 
something for every member of the 
family. One moment you are 
thrilled to the core by the danger 
of the adventure; another you are 
in ecstasy with the rare beauty of 
the scene; another you are shak- 
ing with laughter. And so on to 
the final fade-out. 
x ok Ox 


Imitators, likesomany mushrooms, sprung 
up over night. For your own protection, | 
therefore ask you to look for H. A. Snow’s 
name in the advertised picture announce- 
ments. Only the picture bearing his name 
is ‘Hunting Big Game in Africa with Gun 


and Camera. 
* * 


This is the picture that ran for three solid 
months at the Lyric Theatre, New York 
City, to over 200,000 people, who paid as 
high as $1.65 each for their seats. It has 
received remarkable attention from scores 
of national publications which devoted 
many pages to it. 


* * * 


I cannot urge you too strongly to have 
every member of your family see this pic- 
ture. Nothing like it has ever been shown, 
and one wonders whether anything like it 
will ever be shown again. Take my word 
for it. Don’t miss it. 


* * * 


When you see it, please write me what you think 
about it. Also tell me how you liked ‘‘ The Storm,”’ 
“The Flirt," ““The Flame of Life,’’ ‘‘ Driven,” 
“The Abysmal Brute,” “* Bavu.”’ 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


IIVERSAL 


PICTURES 


“The pleasure is all yours’’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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Buyer: “I want Lee De Luxe Cords on 
this car.” 


sist ste oie 


merece ren rece 


Motor Car Salesman: “Lee tires are not 
equipment tires and we would there- 
fore have to make an extra charge.” 


Lee Salesman: (Just entering) “T’ll see 
that you are furnished with Lee De 
Luxe Cord Tires without any addi- 
tional cost to you.” 


There you have the story. Lee De Luxe Cord Tire 
are available to you from the very first time th 
new car is used —all you have to do is to tell a Le 


dealer that you want Lee De Luxe Cords on you 
new car and he will do the rest. 


The Lee De Luxe Cord is built with no other ide 
in mind than to make a Super Tire! Our frienc 
have named it “The Car Owner’s Tire,” due to th 
extraordinary service and mileage which it gives. — 


There is a Lee dealer in your vicinity 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Executive Offices: 245 West 55th Street | 
NEW YORK CITY 


DE LU 
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trifles, as the poet said. With the aid ofa | 
small knowledge of real-estate law, I search 
out such defects in title to properties and 
devote my best efforts to clearing them up 
and curing the titles. I put personal in- 
quiries afoot at great trouble and expense, 
and discover such secret marriages and 
learn of children born after the deaths of 
testators, and the like. And then I obtain 
quitclaim deeds from such persons—who 
would never learn of their rights except 
through me—and I transfer these deeds to 
the owners of the properties.” 

“What claim has Miss Niles on the prop- 
erties in that block?” 

“To be perfectly frank with you, Mr. 
Simmons, that is my little secret. I beg of 
you, my dear fellow, not to be so unfair as 
to press me to disclose it. Perhaps she has 
none. Come, I will be perfectly fair with 
you—go to the title companies that have 
insured titles in that block, go to the law- 
yers for any of the owners, and offer to sell 
them a quitclaim deed from the heir of old 
Harrison Niles! They will laugh at you, 
my dear boy; they will laugh at you. They 
will tell you that a deed from Miss Niles 
would be of no more legal effect than a deed 
from Mr. Simmons, if you will pardon me 
for saying so.”* 

He beamed on Henry benignantly. 

“T perceive your difficulty, Mr. Sim- 
mons,”’ he went on. ‘You do not feel that 
it would be fair to charge Miss Niles any 
considerable commission on such a sale, is 
not that it? I think it is a very honorable 
scruple. At the same time, Miss Niles and 
I cannot expect to have the use of your 
valuable services as an intermediary with- 
out paying properly for them. I suggest 
then that you relieve Miss Niles of the bur- 
den of paying you anything, and let me pay 
your commission. What if I were to offer 
you fifty dollars as a brokerage, eh?” 

“Oh, no!”’ exclaimed Henry with a su- 
perior smile. 

“A hundred then,” said Ellerbach whis- 
peringly. ‘‘A hundred dollars for your 
trouble, Mr. Simmons,” 

“But you do not understand, Mr. Eller- 
bach,”’ smiled Henry, marveling at such 
ignorance of real-estate usage. ‘‘ You see, 
Mr. Ellerbach, I am acting for Miss Niles, 
and therefore I cannot take a commission 
from you. That would not be fair to Miss 
Niles, unless.I were to tell her that you 
were paying me a commission also. Listen, 
Mr. Ellerbach, and I will explain this to 


“But that is precisely wnat I meant, my 
dear boy!” said Ellerbach. But he aban- 
doned that line of approach at once. ‘“‘I 
had no idea of paying more than fifty dol- 
lars, but since you have worked me up an- 
other hundred dollars I shall keep to my 
word. Will you recommend acceptance of 
a price of one hundred and fifty dollars?” 

“Ts that your best offer?” asked Henry. 

“My very best. I assure you upon my 
word of honor, my boy, that I shall not pay 
another dollar.” 

“‘T think the deed is worth three times 
that,” said Henry. 

Mr. Ellerbach emitted a whistling moan. 

“Four hundred and fifty dollars! That 
is a frightful price, my dear fellow! A ruin- 
ous price! I should never get the money 
back if I paid such a price, let alone getting 
some little fee for my work.” 

He sat staring dejectedly at the desk. 

“Come!” he exclaimed, rousing himself 
with an effect of recklessness. “‘At least it 
is a definite price. You drive a very hard 
bargain, Mr. Simmons; but at least you | 
can make a price and stick to it. That is 
the devilish part of dealing with women; 
they never know their own minds; but 
men can always come to an agreement. 
Come, I can’t afford to lose all my work— 
say four hundred and fifty dollars and have 
done with it! Then you'll recommend ac- 
ceptance of that price to Miss Niles?” 

“No,” said Henry mildly. ‘‘I couldn’t 
recommend it, Mr. Ellerbach, because I 
aus the quitclaim is worth three times 
that.” 

Mr. Ellerbach sat motionless for a mo- 
ment. Then he snatched up his hard hat, 
crashed it down on his bald head as though 
he did not care if it exploded or not, and 
glared so unkindly at Henry that the young 
man’s mouth opened in alarm. Mr. Eller- 
bach tried to say something, but made only 
an inarticulate hissing noise; he lurched up 
and stalked from the office. 

The next day, toward evening, Henry 
received a registered letter containing a 
note from Miss Niles: 

Dear Mr. Simmons: Here is a paper that was 
served on me an hour ago. Somebody is suing 
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—is there always one 
product of proved high 
quality at a low price? 
Merit makes standardiza- 
tion. Quantity production 
makes the price. Gabriel 
Snubbers are standard- 
equipment on 37 makes of 
cars—manufacturers of 34 
others put holes in frame 
for them. 


Sold by legitimate dealers 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


GABRIEL 


THERE IS 


oy 


NO OTHER 


ae ee! 


Keep You onthe If it’s aSnubber 
Seat —itsa 
Save Your Car **GABRIEL’’ 


Let Them Have 
Their Fun 


What if their clothes do get dirty? 
Wash them quickly, easily, frequently 
—the Coffield way. 

The rocking hot-suds action in 
Coffield’s large copper tub washes so 


thoroughly, so many pieces at a time, | 


you will really be surprised. 


The Coffield is the complete an- 
swer to the whole family’s need for 
an abundance of clean things. 


Insist on seeing the Coffield. Note 
what makes it truly superior — ex- 


clusive wringer, self-lubricating bear- | 


ings, big self-cleaning copper tub 
(with no inside mechanism to lift 
out), unique and rapid water-action, 
silent operation. 


See your Coffield dealer today. 
Ask about his free trial and easy 
payment plan. Or write us. 


THE COFFIELD WASHER CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Producers of Washday Smiles for 19 years 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ont. 


prettiest,cleanest 
clothes that ever 
came out 
of suds 
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me about that Seventy-first Street property. 


, I was down to your office just now after the 


atelier closed, but your office was closed up too. 
You will know what to do, Mr. Simmons, and 
I will leave it to you. Wouldn’t it be better to 
give the deed to Mr. Ellerbach, and not have 
any trouble? JANET E. NILEs. 


The inclosure was a summons and com- 


| plaint, entitled In the Supreme Court of 


mite to: 


the State of New York: Seismic Realty Cor- 
poration against Janet E. Niles. In the 
space beside the title was written: ‘‘Fore- 
closure of Tax Lien.” 

Henry read the four typewritten pages, 


| and then sat back and thought for five 
| minutes. Henry’s thinking was a process of 
| reducing his mind to vacuity and waiting 


for flashes of instinct to cross the void. By 
such a process a man may very well think 
of something he would like for dinner, or 
may bethink himself of an engagement; it 


| is the memory process. At the end of the 


five minutes Henry had thought of nothing. 
He carried the summons and complaint to 
Mr. Mahony. Themanagerskipped through 
them. 

“This is Ellerbach’s work, no doubt,”’ he 
said. “‘It says that Miss Niles owns a strip 
of land four inches wide and two hundred 
feet long, running through the block from 
Seventy-first Street to Seventieth Street. It 
says that taxes were assessed on this strip, 
and weren’t paid, and the city sold the tax 
lien to this Seismic Realty Corporation, 
which is now foreclosing.” 

‘*A strip of land four inches wide?” 

Mahony had pulled a city atlas to him, 
and was totting up the frontages of the lots 
facing on Seventy-first Street. 

“T see it,’’ he said, tapping his fingers. 
“This four inches is what is called a surplus 
in the block. You see, the block is eight 
hundred feet long; but if you add up the 
frontages of the lots you get seven hundred 
and ninety-nine feet and eight inches. The 
four inches were lost by a mistake in selling 
the lots, probably fifty or sixty years ago. 
The lots in the westerly half of the block 
were described according to their distance 
from Columbus Avenue, beginning so many 
feet east of the corner of Columbus Ave- 
nue. The easterly half was monumented 
by its distance from Central Park West. 
Where they should come together in the 
middle there is a four-inch gap. Such 
survey errors were quite common in the 
old days when land wasn’t very valuable. 
The result is that there is a four-inch 
surplus in the middle of the block that 
was never sold to anybody, and belongs 
today to the heirs of the man who owned 
the entire block a long time ago. Cases like 
this often pop up, and make no end of 
trouble, because it is often impossible to 
locate the heirs of people who died genera- 
tions ago. About the only way to cut off 
such claims, when the necessity arises, is by 
foreclosing tax liens on them.” 

“It’s funny Miss Niles never knew she 
owned that strip,” said Henry, not grasp- 
ing the explanation instantly. 

“‘There are many sizable plots of land on 
Manhattan Island that nobody lays claim 


| to,’ said Mahony. “Such parcels often run 


to several thousand square feet, and are 


worth many thousand dollars. But this 
case is different. I can’t imagine what 
Ellerbach wants this strip for. It’s not 


worth a dollar, by itself. But here he’s 
bought a tax lien for two hundred dollars, 
and it will cost him a couple of hundred 
more to foreclose. I can understand why he 
offered Miss Niles fifty dollars for a quit- 
claim; that was to save the expense of fore- 
closing. But what good is it to him when he 
has it?” : 

‘He offered four hundred and fifty, Mr. 
Mahony.” 

‘He did?”” Mahony studied the atlas. 
“And he tried to get her to make a quit- 
claim on the entire block; that was so that 
she should not learn where her bit of prop- 
erty was. I wonder what’s his little game in 
trying to keep the matter dark. I’ll tell you 
what to do, Simmons. The strip runs right 
through here, see? : 

“Tell the adjoining owners about it, and 
ask them do they want to buy it. I don’t 
see who else Ellerbach could expect to sell 
It’s really not worth bothering 


| with, so don’t let it interfere with your 


other work.” 

Henry would have liked to have the astute 
advice of Douglas Pendergast on the mat- 
ter, but that ambitious youth had quit on 
the preceding Saturday and had gone forth 
to take up his new job as an educational 
director. Henry returned to his routine at 
the filing case. When Mahony left at five 
o’clock he saw Henry still shuffling the 
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eards, hurrying to get through his ap- 
pointed task in order to turn his talents to 
the sale of Miss Niles’ real-estate holdings. 


Vv 


ISS JANET NILES took off her stained 

apron, washed her hands with a chem- 
ical and with soap, stood before a mirror, 
stabbed a hatpin through and through her 
head without piercing a vital organ, and 
walked down the stairs from the atelier to 
Amsterdam Avenue. She was tired. She 
had been painting The Last Supper. Da 
Vinci must have been tired out when he 
finished The Last Supper, although he was 
a man of great physical strength and was 
rich enough to take his time. Miss Niles 
had painted The Last Supper sixty-four 
times that day. 

Beside the entrance to the loft stood a 
round-faced and serious young man in the 
grave garb of a pallbearer. He lifted his 
round-topped hat to the departing artist. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Simmons,” she 
cried with radiant smile. 

“Good evening, Miss Niles,”’ said Henry. 
“‘T called to see you about your property.” 

“T am walking home, Mr. Simmons. 
Shall we go over along the park?”’ 

“‘T should be delighted, Miss Niles.’ 

They went over two blocks and walked 
alongside the park. Henry told her the 
legal effect of the papers that had been 
served upon her, explaining what a tax 
lien was, and a foreclosure. He told her 
all he had been told to the last word, having 
an excellent memory. ; 

“T called up the owners of the lots and 
houses on either side,’’ he said, ‘‘and offered 
to arrange a sale of your strip. But they 
said they were not interested at all.” 

“Then Mr. Ellerbach would seem to be 
the only possible buyer.” 

“That is the conclusion to which I have 
been arriving, Miss Niles,” he said. 

“T think you have done perfectly won- 
derful, Mr. Simmons,” she said gratefully. 

“T know that your mind is taken up by 
big affairs, and it is awfully good of you to 
attend to this for me. I have to marvel at 
the way you understand all about such 
deep matters.”’ 

“Tt is just how one is gifted, I suppose,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Some people are gifted one way 
and some people another. Don’t you think 
so, Miss Niles?” 

“T do, indeed,” she said. “I think that 
is it precisely.” 

They walked along. He stole side glances 
at her. He had never before felt at ease in 
a lady’s company, certainly not since he 
had bought his book of etiquette—The 
Complete Gentleman. The reading of that 
book had bred in him a chronic self-distrust 
and timidity; the book had told him in so 
many words that he would be sorry for the 
rest of his life if he did or said anything 
while in a lady’s company beyond just 
what the book told him. But it seemed to 
him that Miss Niles was another sort from 
the terrible females who figured in the 
illustrations to The Complete Gentleman. 
If he left her without repeating just the 
right phrase, she would not look after him 
with blazing eyes as the illustrated lady 
did; she would not even burst into mock- 
ing laughter, as the illustrated bystander 
ladies did. He felt that she was a good 
fellow and a right sort. 

They rounded the park wall at One 
Hundred and Tenth Street and walked to 
Seventh Avenue, and north on that thor- 
oughfare. Miss Niles halted before a stately 
apartment house and held out her hand. 

“Would you care to run up for a _mo- 
ment, Mr. Simmons?”’ she asked. 

Here was one of the worst stickers in the 
book; how a fellow answered in a case like 
this would make or break him; it was 
touch and go. 

But Henry answered without a qualm, 
“T would like to, Miss Niles.’ 

They ascended the wide steps of massive 
granite and entered the public hall. The 
hall was floored with marble and walled 
with onyx. A West Indian person in a 
red-and-gold uniform looked out at them 
from a gilded cage. 

Miss Niles hesitated in the center of the 
marble floor. 
her gray eyes. 

“T wonder is my aunt at home this eve- 
ning,” she said. ‘‘Sit down there a mo- 
ment, Mr. Simmons, please.” 

Henry seated himself on the indicated 
armchair of black teak. Miss Niles entered 
the cage, which ascended and disappeared. 

Miss Niles disembarked at the fourth 
floor and went to the kalamein door of her 
aunt’s apartment. Her-aunt, a stout lady 
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things. Get Pendergast. Where is Pender- 
gast?”’ 

“He’s gone out, sir, to see a party.” 

“Then you must go. Call up Miss Niles 
and tell her to be down there with a check 
for a hundred dollars before twelve o’clock.” 

“Would it be just as good if I put up my 
own money, sir? I have fourteen hundred 
dollars in the bank. She’s leaving it all to 
me, so I thought I would have the right to 
put up my own money.” 

“No objection, if you think she’ll pay 
you back,” said Mahony, smiling, but sur- 
veying Henry with a touch of increased 
respect. “Give them our name and they’ll 
take your check. Run along now. -Those 
real-estate auctions are held at twelve noon 
sharp.” 

Henry hurried from the office to the Ele- 
vated and rode down to Park Place. At ten 
minutes to twelve he was hustling up Vesey 
Street toward Broadway. 

“Hello, Simmons!” 

Pendergast had caught his arm. 

“Twas going up toget you,” said Douglas 
pleasedly. “‘Come on over with me to the 
Singer Building. I’ve just landed a won- 
derful job, and they need one more man. I 
can work you in, Simmons. The job will 
pay thirty a week to start, and as soon as 
you learn the ropes you'll get a big execu- 
tive position.” 

“But I’ve got a job, Douglas,” said 
Henry, pulling away. “And I’ve got to go 
to the auction room now to bid in a prop- 
erty. Mr. Mahony told me to.” 

“Yeah? Mahony sent you down here to 
bid on a property? That’s funny, Simmons. 
He generally sends a mighty clever man for 
work like that. Where’s the property? Is 
it that hotel that’s going to be sold today?”’ 

“It’s Miss Niles’ property near the 
park,” said Henry importantly. 

“Oh!” The grin showed that Douglas’ 
good humor was restored. ‘Valuable par- 
cel of land, that, Simmons.” 

He coughed to mask a laugh. He fell 
into step beside Henry and they entered 
the auction room. 

Douglas made an inquiry and led Henry 
to the farther end of the room. He con- 
sulted a placard tacked to the side of a 
stand. ‘“‘Here’s your auction, Simmons,”’ 
he chuckled. 

The habitués of the auction room were 
drifting in from the street. Most of them 
clustered about an adjoining stand whereon 
was displayed a diagram of the hotel prop- 
erty which was to be sold that day at parti- 
tion sale. A few scattered to the other 
stands. None of them stopped beside 
Douglas and Henry. It was a gathering of 
men. All of them, including the lolling 
auctioneers, wore their hats. 

A bell rang. The six auctioneers who had 
properties to sell picked up lengthy docu- 
ments and began to read them. They read 
steadily, in low and gabbling voices. Henry 
could not catch a word of what they were 
saying. The law required them to read 
aloud the terms of sale, and they were doing 
so. The auctioneer at Henry’s stand droned 
along for several minutes, and then ac- 
cented the last word with a wakening yell. 

“What am I bid?” 

“Five hundred and ten dollars and 
twenty-five cents,’ said a. voice behind 
Henry. Henry turned and saw a young man 
lifting his eyes from a paper. 

“He represents the lawyer that fore- 
closed the tax lien,’ explained Douglas. 
“‘He’s bidding the full amount of his bill.’’ 

“Five hundred and eleven dollars!” 
called Henry. He had not expected to bid 
so much, but he was game. 

“T’ll take five and a quarter,’”’ called the 
auctioneer above the noise from the other 
stands. “Five and a quarter! Five anda 
quarter! Five and a quarter! Any more? 
Going!” 

“Five-fifty,”’ said the young man who 
represented the lawyer. 

, “Five-fifty! Five-fifty! Make it seventy- 
ve?” 

“Seventy-five,” said Henry. 

“Five-seventy-five! Five-seventy-five! 
Any more? Going!” 

The auctioneer raised his hand. 

“Six hundred!”’ came a voice out of the 
mélée before the adjoining stand. 

“‘Six hundred over there!’’ shouted the 
auctioneer. “‘That’s your bid, mister. Six 
hundred! Now six and a quarter! Six hun- 
dred! Going!” 

“One thousand dollars,’’ called a new 
bidder. Henry looked around and saw 
Simeon Ellerbach. 

“One thousand dollars!’’ yelled the auc- 
tioneer. “‘Who’ll make it two? This prop- 
erty would be cheap at three thousand 
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dollars, gentlemen! A wonderful property, 
two hundred feet long! Have I got two 
thousand? Have I got fifteen hundred? 
Who’ll say eleven hundred?” 

The auctioneer fastened his eye on Henry 
and made evocative motions with his head. 

“Eleven hundred,” said Henry with a 
gulp of uneasiness. 

_ “You darned fool!” hissed Douglas into 
his ear. “Why didn’t you let him have it? 
That was six hundred dollars over the ex- 
penses, and you were willing to sell for four 
hundred and fifty!” 

“Mr. Mahony said to bid it in,” said 
Henry. 

“Well, you’ve bid it in,’ grumbled 
Douglas. ‘‘For heaven’s sake, Simmons, 
use your head sometimes!”’ 

“Going!’’ shouted the auctioneer, rais- 
ing his hand. 

“Twelve hundred!’ called the voice 
from the adjoining stand. 

“Oh!” breathed Douglas. ‘That saved 
your life, Simmons! Let'the fool have it!”’ 

But Henry had nodded to the auctioneer. 

“Thirteen hundred!” shouted the offi- 
cial. “Thirteen hundred right here!’”’ He 
slapped the desk. ‘Thirteen hundred 
once, thirteen hundred twice, for the third 
and last time thirteen hundred—and the 
property is 

His arm trembled in air. 

“Fourteen hundred!” snarled Ellerbach. 

“Two thousand,” called the hidden 
bidder. 

“Two thousand and one hundred!” 
piped Henry, afraid to think. 

The hand of the auctioneer at the ad- 
joining stand crashed down and the hotel 
was sold. The crowd flocked toward the 
exit, except a few who stopped to watch in 
a sporting spirit the battle that had devel- 
oped over the sliver of land in the fashion- 
able apartment-house district of the upper 
West Side. 

“Three thousand dollars,” snapped 
Ellerbach, who was pale and ugly. 

“Five thousand,” said the third bidder, 
now revealed. 

“That’s Peters, of Morse & Peters,” 
hissed Douglas, recognizing the dapper 
gentleman of middle age who had made the 
last bid. “‘That’s the bird that stole the 
Berrick house. He must be acting here for 
somebody else, and he’s overbidden him- 
self. Let him have it!” 

“Five thousand and one hundred,’ 
nodded Henry mechanically. 

Ellerbach stared at Peters. Peters 
smiled easily back at him. But there was a 
shadow of puzzlement on Peters’ lined and 
crafty face when he looked at Henry. Evi- 
dently he could not place Henry or under- 
stand what his interest was. 

“Hight thousand dollars!” 
Ellerbach. 

“Ten thousand,” said Peters with the 
aplomb natural to a man who is not betting 
his own money. 

“And one hundred!”’ cried the auctioneer, 
pointing at Henry. ‘‘And one hundred 
here, gentlemen! Now give me eleven 
thousand! The property is worth every 
cent of twelve thousand, and it’s going for 
ten thousand and one hundred! Going— 
once, twice, and the third and last time! 
Who says two hundred?” 

“Fifteen thousand dollars,” said Peters. 

“And one hundred?” cooed the auc- 
tioneer, leaning down to Henry. ‘“‘And 
one hundred? And one hundred! Fifteen 
thousand and one hundred dollars here! 
Who’ll make it sixteen? Going at fifteen 
thousand and one hundred dollars! Shall 
I knock it down? Do you want me to 
sell it?” 

But Peters had strolled away. Ellerbach 
was drifting off. 

“Sold!” shouted the official, banging his 
hand upon the desk. 

Henry’s head was whirling as he was 
shepherded into an inclosure to sign the 
terms’ of sale. 

“Who bought it?’”’ asked the referee, 
frowning at Henry’s proffered check for 
one hundred dollars. 

“The owner, Miss Niles. 
office of Felix J. Hopper.” 

‘Sign here.” 

“Who bought it?’’ called Peters from 
beyond the railing. 

“‘Welix J. Hopper, acting for the owner. 
Bid in.” Se 


E OUGHT to put at least six men on 
the work, to begin,’ said Mahony. 
“‘We might find it pays us to use twice as 
many.” 
“It will be quite an expense,’ said Old 


Man Hopper, reaching for a cigar. 
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Rain King alone does more work and better work than two 
men with hoses. It throws the water farther. It is instantly 
interchangeable—whirling or stationary. Both nozzles can 


be turned in any direction, and both streams can be regulated 
independently, heavy 
orlight,or both. Noth- 
ing like it has ever 
been made before. 


Both nozzles can be directed 
on one spot with any kind 
of stream. Ideal for 
shrubs, flower 
beds and sun- 
ake 

lawn 
spots 


Covers any size circle up to 80 feet in 
diameter, farther than any other whirling ¥ 
sprinkler. Works perfectly even at low ¥ 
pressure. Bearings give lifetime service 


Both nozzles can be adjusted independently to 
water any long strip beside walks or curb 

without slopping over. A courtesy to pedes- 
trians. An exclusive Rain King feature 


In one operation you can spray 
the flowers and give the 
shrubs a good soaking. 
No other sprinkler 
makes this possible. 
With Rain King 

you can put ‘ 
water where 
you want 
it 


Concen- 
trated fine 
spray for cor- 
ners and odd-shaped places 


Made entirely of brass, except base. Can't rust 
orstick, Fully guaranteed. $3.50 at your dealer's 
(Canada $4.75) or sent direct for same price, post- 
age prepaid. Descriptive folder sent free on request. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
5552 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, III. 


Canadian Factory 
352 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Can. 


Rainking 
The Best 
Sprinkler Made 
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Your furniture | 
will “weigh” less 


The easier and smoother a piece of 
furniture moves—the less it weighs 
to you and the less the floor feels it. 


— 


In your home every day pieces of 
heavy furniture are moved about 
in performing household duties. 


Write for Booklet, “The Cost 
of the Neglected Inch.’ 


Properly equipped with casters—the 
Bassick way—furniture rolls freely and 
silently, saves your hardwood floors, rugs 
and carpets from damage, and your fur- 
niture from becoming wobbly and loose. 


Your dealer has Bassick Casters packed 
in the blue and yellow box. Just try out 
a set on the dining room table or one 
of the easy chairs. See how smoothly the 
furniture moves and turns at the slightest 
push. Bassick Casters earn their “‘premium”’ 
many times over in floor insurance. 


And every piece of furniture you buy 
should be equipped with Bassick casters. 


Bassick 


> Casters 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn, 


Reg. 
Cts 
Pat. Off. 


For thirty years the 
leading'‘makers of high- 
grade casters for the 
home, office, hospital, 
warehouseand factory. 
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“We'll get it all back and a lot over on 
the selling end,’ said Mahony. ‘Every 
day in the week properties are being sold 


| that we haven’t got listed, or that we have 


listed so high they don’t seem worth work- 
ing on. We ought to keep more closely in 
touch with the owners. You know how 
quickly the owners change their minds 
about selling, and the first broker that gets 
to them makes the sale. Somebody dies 
and the family decides to sell and move out; 
another owner is suddenly pinched for 
money—that sort of thing. It’s going to 
require more than half a dozen men to 
keep our indexes up to date, but then the 
prices will mean something when our 
brokers look them over for prospects.”’ 

“You may be right.” 

“T know I’m right.” 

“All right, go ahead. It’s your funeral, 
Mahony. The expense will be charged 
against the brokerage department. Who’s 
going to take charge of this new bureau of 
investigation?” 

“T’ve got a good man. I’ve got two 
pretty good men, but only one of them is 
real good. I mean young Pendergast. The 
other fellow—Simmons—well, he does his 
best.” 

“You don’t need a very bright man. 
It’s routine work.” 

“No, I don’t need a very clever man, 
though I’d rather have one. The position 
calls first of all for a man that’s methodical 
and steady and thorough. And Pender- 
gast is clever too.” 

“Tt will be his first executive job,” said 
the Old Man thoughtfully. ‘‘He might 
make a big thing of it.” 

Miss MacGowan, his secretary, went to 
the door to receive a telegram. She slit it 
open, read it, placed it at the Old Man’s 
elbow and returned to her desk. He picked 
it up. 

“Glad to see him get ahead,’”’ he mut- 
tered, opening the message. ‘‘He’sa bright 
boy. He’s ’ He slapped the message 
down onto the desk before Mahony, 
snapped wolfishly at his cigar and flung the 
outer half into the cuspidor. ‘He’s quit!” 
Mahony lifted the telegram: 


Am accepting position with large stock- 
brokerage house. Must resign to take effect 
immediately. PENDERGAST. 


Mahony stared at the Old Man, while 
his hand slowly and viciously crumpled the 
telegram. 

“‘Tt’s enough to break a man’s heart,” 
mumbled the Old Man, masticating his 
mouthful of cigar. 

“He was nothing so wonderful,’ de- 
murred Mahony. ‘‘There are plenty more 
as good, and a few better.” 

“‘Oh—he!”’ growled the Old Man. “I 
don’t give a snap of my fingers for him, 
Mahony. He amounts to nothing person- 
ally. But he’s one of thousands and thou- 
sands, and that’s what’s heartbreaking. 

“Clever young fellows—too clever to 
stick to a job. Too ambitious to do the 
same thing over and over, day after day. 
How many of them have you seen? How 
many have I seen? How many of them 
gave us the laugh when we were kids—be- 
cause we didn’t know our own interests any 
better than to stick to our jobs? And 
where are they? . Where are all those hus- 
tlers that couldn’t stand a monotonous 
grind? For the one of them that’s got a 
good position today there are twenty—yes, 
pan that are men about town looking for a 
job! 

‘And look at the old fellows that are 
holding down the big jobs all over. For 
the one that’s unusually clever there are a 
dozen ordinary fellows that simply stuck 
and stuck and outgamed their competitors 
at taking punishment. They’ve got the 
jobs that belong to the clever quitters. 
They don’t need to be clever; they don’t 
need any brains; they’ve got the experi- 
ence. They know their jobs!’ 

“Tt looks like Henry Simmons gets the 
job,”’ said Mahony regretfully. 

‘Give it to him! He may not have the 
brains, but he’s got the guts. And he’ll get 
ahead, Mahony. Haven’t I seen it? Those 
fellows of forty-five and fifty that drift in 
here and tell us they’re college graduates, 
and ask for a job at twenty-five a week to 
rent apartments—are not the sort of young 
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The Oil Flat Wall Paint ‘ 


| | 


feel ON’S Velumina doesn’t 
| absorb dirtand grime. Ithasno 
pres. So blemishes on Velumina 
vills are merely: surface marks 
tit are easily removed by soap 
id water. 


| 

This is why Velumina has be- 
cme known as a most economical 
tans of artistic interior decora- 
tn. It gives to walls those deep, 
St, velvety tones so often seen in 
fie homes. Also, it diffuses light— 
asreat aid to perfect illumination. 


This long-lasting flat oil paint 
mes in white and sixteen attrac- 
te colors—none of the harsh, bril- 


GLASS 


gen PRO OF 


wash Velum 


pom of Redecor ating 


liant effects—but the rich, glossless 
tones that bespeak refinement. 


Velumina is manufactured by the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
maker of many high-grade products, 
each of which has built up a reputa- 
tion for high quality and perfect 
service. 


When you require glass, paint or 
varnish you can find exactly what 
you want among the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company’s products. 
Handled by quality dealers every- 
where. 


A good brush is as necessary as 
good paint. 


Write for ‘‘Proof’’ Booklet. 


Milwaukee. Wis. - Newark,N.J. 


PATTON'S AUTO GLOSS is equally good 
for renewing your car’s original luster 
or for complete repainting job. Easy 
to use. Quick-drying. Tough, durable 
and proof against weather and grit. 


OuR PAINT AND VARNISH 
ADVISORY BOARD will gladly 
consult with any manufacturer 
facing a paint or finishing 
problem and render recom- 
mendations without obligation. 
Booklet on request. 


PITCAIRN WATERSPAR VARNISH 
puts a rich, high finish on floors, 
furniture and woodwork. Never 
turns white. Used by exacting 
decorators. 
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Service is the essence of all human rela- 
tions. Your electric light and power com- 
pany renders real public service. Where 
else will you find service available on the 
split-second—morning, noon, evening, mid- 
night—twenty-four hours in the day, every 
day in the year, Sundays and holidays in- 
cluded? 


More than 250,000 men and women, em- 
ployes of electric light and power companies, 
are trained to serve you. It is their duty 
and privilege. 


Electricity is energy. Like time, it passes 
without pause. Electricity cannot be manu- 
factured and stored in batteries, except in a 
limited amount. All the batteries in the 
world could not care for one hour’s demand 
upon the electric light and power companies 
in this country. 


Electricity must be manufactured instantly, 
as required, whether one or thousands turn 
on light and power. That necessitates plant 
capacity equal to the greatest demand, and 
constant watchfulness on the part of the 
men and women employes of electric light 
and power companies—constant duty, con- 
stant attendance upon. the generating ma- 
chines and distributing systems. 


To furnish this continuous, high-grade serv- 
ice, more than $5,100,000,000 has been in- 
vested by the 1,750,000 owners of the electric 
light and power companies, and by banks, 
insurance companies and similar institutions. 
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LABOR-SHORTAGE REM, 


(Continued from Page 17) ~ 


automobile field found itself greatly handi- 
capped by unusually high costs and a low 
rate of production, due to the difficulties at- 
tending the manual handling of products 
from one department to another. The 
problem was solved by installing a mechan- 
ical transportation system which carries 
the sheet-metal stampings from the room 
where they are first pressed, on through 
other departments where the metal sheets 
are japanned, baked and finally assembled, 
ready for shipping or storage. Under this 
new arrangement, the parts to be finished 
are hung on crossbars, and are kept in con- 
stant motion, slowly moving forward to 
final completion. The tram-rail system is 
so well balanced that one man can push a 
loaded rack weighing two tons with the 
expenditure of very little effort. Under the 
former hand system the parts to be ja- 
panned had to be carried into the ovens by 
workmen, and with this plan it was neces- 
sary to let each oven cool down after each 
batch of parts was baked so that the men 
could go inside. Now, with the parts being 
carried through the oven by a continuous 
conveyor, no cooling is necessary, and ten 
batches of parts can be heated in a day, as 
compared with three formerly. Further- 
more, with the old system seven ovens 
were used, whereas now only one large 
oven is employed. Before the change was 
made, the slow operation of the japanning 
department was a retardant to maximum 
production. Now the one oven can bake 
many more parts than the stamping de- 
partment can turn out, and this is accom- 
plished with less than half the number of 
men formerly employed. 


Handling Shirts and Hot Rivets 


Wherever we turn in industry or business 
we find people lifting or carrying articles of 
one kind or another, and the time must 
soon come when practically all this work 
must be delegated to automatic material- 
handling devices. Uncle Sam is taking an 
active part in bringing about this revolu- 
tion to release a great amount of muscular 
effort, and the result is that several of the 
country’s biggest post offices have been 
literally converted into experimental sta- 
tions for the study of speed in handling 
material. 

In one big post office more than four 
miles of belt conveyors handle 10,000 sacks 
of parcel post every hour. Hand trucks 
loaded with mail at business houses are 
hauled to the central post office on motor 
trucks coupled into miniature freight 
trains and dumped onto belts and chutes 
with amazing speed. Twenty-five years 
ago practically the only automatic devices 
used in post offices were the canceling ma- 
chines. All the other work was performed 
by hand. Now one big post office alone 
will handle 800 tons of parcelsinaday. To 
do this, baby tractors haul the trains of 
miniature trucks, and the parcels in these 
truck containers are unloaded onto moving 
belt conveyors through an automatic bot- 
tom that opens and closes without stopping 
the train. With the modern speed system 
of handling mail now employed, the motor 
trucks that carry the standard containers 
filled with parcels from business houses to 
the post office can deliver the loaded con- 
tainers and take on empties in just seven 
minutes. With the new conveyor system, 
letters that have been posted and started 
toward the canceling machine are no longer 
lost and delayed by being buried under a 
later batch of mail dumped on top of them. 
There is a lot of talk concerning the ineffi- 
ciency of Uncle Sam in business, and when 
it comes to supplying the patrons of the 
post office with pens that will write and 
with blotters that will blot, there is some 
foundation for the charge. But in the mat- 
ter of material-handling schemes in several 
of our big new post offices, government 
methods might be studied with profit by 
private business. 

It is practically impossible to turn to any 
kind of business in which some clever in- 
dividual has not now developed and applied 
some ingenious method or device to the 
mechanical handling of the products of his 
particular industry. For instance, let us 
take the tedious work of distributing fin- 
ished pieces in laundries. A few years ago 
it seemed almost hopeless to expect that an 
automatic system could be substituted for 
human hands in separating and properly 
placing the articles. Now, in a number of 
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sweepers had large rotary brooms with 
wooden brushes revolving in front, throw- 
ing the dust swept from the street into the 
fields of vacuum suction. In one Middle 
West city, sweepers of this type in one year 
cleaned an area of nearly 60,000,000 square 
yards and took up about 4,000,000 pounds 
of dirt. Sweepers of the most recent de- 
sign have rotary brooms that are not nearly 
so wide, and which are fitted with steel 
brushes instead of wooden ones. Steel 
brushes sweep cleaner and last longer. The 
material they scrub up from the streets 
is delivered to an elevator belt which carries 
it to a device that dumps the sweepings 
into a rear-end container. 

Then there is the never-ending job of 
tearing up city pavements either to repair 
or to replace gas, water or sewer mains and 
telephone cables. Paving breakers using 
compressed air and operating from their 


own power are not only available for cutting | 
‘trenches in which to lay pipe but they can | 
be used successfully to demolish concrete | 


and masonry in walls as well as roads, at 
one-third the cost of hand methods. In 
extended practice it has been found that 
one man using such a device can do the 
work of fifteen men using picks, and yet 
ever so many utilities and municipalities 


still continue to countenance manual meth-— 


ods. Likewise, there is the large expense 
entailed in painting and cleaning the ex- 
teriors of all kinds of buildings, and here 
again a host of people still stick to hand 
painting and scrubbing, in preference to 
the far more modern and less costly me- 
chanical methods that are available for 
doing such work. The use of an air paint 
spray not only enables one man to cover 
three times as much area per day but proves 
more economical in the use of paint, while 
at the same time applying it much more 
heavily and evenly than is practicable by 
manual methods. In many localities at the 
present time various individuals have pur- 
chased compressed-air paint-spray outfits 


which have been mounted on small trucks, | 


and are developing a profitable business 
out of going from farm to farm and factory 
to factory and painting dwellings, barns 
and other buildings. A small portable edi- 
tion of the common sand-blast cleaner has 


been perfected and put on the market. 


to clean paint from metal, finish off cast- 
ings, or do other kinds of difficult cleaning 
work in homes, offices or factories, wherever 
an abrasive is needed. 


Short Cuts in Telephony 


The development of electricity brought 
with it the telegraph, but hardly had the 
telegraph come into general use before the 
telephone was perfected, and now each 
year in the United States there are 400,- 
000,000 more toll messages than telegrams, 
and 6,000,000,000 more communications by 
telephone than by letter. The telephone is 
essentially an American invention, and it is 
used by a much larger proportion of people 
in our country than anywhere else in the 
world. But all this service is not rendered 
without a large expenditure of human 
effort, and it is only natural that our engi- 
neers should be engaged in developing 
methods to give more telephone service 
with fewer operators. Over in Europe 
telephone service is supplied only a part of 
each day, except in the thickly populated 
sections of the different countries. For 
example, in Switzerland, on week days, 96 
per cent of the telephone exchanges are 
closed at 8:30 P.M., and do not open again 
until 7:45 in the morning. Both at noon 
and at night the service is shut off for more 
than an hour, while on Sundays and holi- 
days the number of hours when phone calls 
can be made is considerably less than on 
week days. 

Such a plan of rendering part-time serv- 
ice would not be tolerated here in the 
United States, so we must depend on the 
nation’s inventive brains to evolve the 
necessary labor-saving remedies. One solu- 
tion is being provided in the form of auto- 
matic telephones to replace thousands of 
hello girls. In some of our smaller cities 
automatic telephone systems are already in 
use, while in New York City last year the 
first automatic switchboard to be used in 
the nation’s metropolis was installed. But 
this job of automatizing the telephone is 
no easy task. In completing this first 
installation in New York, which takes care 
of only 1700 subscribers, 7,000,000 soldered 
connections had to be made by hand, and 
the total work required twe years. In view 
of the fact that there are 110 central offices 
in New York, serving more than 1,000,000 
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INSTANTONS 
on every Cadillac 


Many of the 
leading car 
manufacturers 
specify these 
caps as stand- 
ard on their 
tire equip- 
ment. Look 


for Instant-ons 
on the valve 
stems of the car 
you buy. 


TireValves andValveParts 


T is but natural that Cadillac 
with its studied attention to 
every detail that contributes to 
owners’ convenience, should 
use tires equipped with Instant, 
ons. JInstant-on combines in 
one compact unit the heretofore 
separate dust cap and valve cap. 
It ends forever the tedious turn- 
ing and twisting of old fashioned 
caps. More important still—it 
resists leaky valves. {Buy a set 
from any good dealer. Five ina 
box for a dollar. 


By mail, postpaid, if your dealer cannot supply you. In Canada $1.25 


THE DILL MANUFACTURING CO., Cleveland,O. 


Manufactured in Canada by The Dill Manufacturing Co., of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


Also Manufacturers of Dill Standard Tire Valves and Dill Valve Insides 
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For Artistically Coloring 
All Wood 


OLOR brings out the grain and enhances the natural beauty 

of wood. With Johnson’s Wood Dye—inexpensive woods 
such as pine and maple may be finished so they are as beauti- 
ful and artistic as fine hard woods. Johnson’s Wood Dye is 
very easy to apply—it goes on easy and quickly without a lap 
or astreak. It penetrates so deeply that the natural color is not 
disclosed if the wood becomes scratched or marred. Brings out 
the beauty of the grain without raising it. Dries in four hours 
and does not rub off or smudge. 


JOHNSON’S 
WOOD DYE 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is a dye in every sense of the word. It con- 
tains no finish whatsoever—apply Johnson’s Polishing Wax or 
Johnson’s Varnish over it. JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE is made 
in fourteen standard shades—a few of which are— 


Walnut Dark Oak Golden Oak 
Early English Light Oak Mission Oak 
Dark Mahogany Brown Mahogany Bog Oak (green) 


All shades may be easily lightened, darkened or intermixed. Full directions 


on every label. : 
Are You Building? 


If so—you will find our book on Wood Finishing particularly interesting 
and useful. It tells how to finish inexpensive soft woods so they are as 
beautiful and artistic as hardwood. Tells just what materials to use and 
how to apply them. Includes color card—gives covering capacities, etc. 
Use Coupon Below. 


Our Individual Advice Departmentwill give a prompt and expert an- 
swer_to all questions on interior wood finishing— without cost or obligation. 


Book on Wood Finishing FREE | 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. S. P. 8, RACINE, WIS. 


(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 1 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
Please send me free and postpaid your illustrated color book on Wood 1 
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users, it is evident that this effort to do 
away with human operators will require 
ten years or more. 

In one Pacific Coast city the local tele- 
phone company has installed ingenious 
measuring devices, and all calls are accu- 
rately metered, like gas or electricity, and 
the bills of subscribers are calculated ac- 
cording to the time consumed by their 
conversations. This new metering device 
commences to operate when the conversa- 
tion begins, and the mechanism automat- 
ically registers every interval of fifteen 
seconds, as long as the parties continue to 
talk. The moment the conversation ends, 
the meter stops.and the person using the 
phone can read the exact time consumed, 
on three dials attached to the instrument. 
This system would not only provide a 
fairer method of charging for service than 
the plan now used, but it would tend to 
cut short unnecessary conversations that 
tie up wires and make them unavailable for 
more urgent communications. 

In New England a large company with 
varied interests got hold: of a live-wire 
manager who lost no time in taking steps 
to effect savings of time and effort. In one 
large plant production was increased 18 
per cent by substituting an entirely new 
system of direct illumination for the poor 
lighting scheme formerly used. In another 
plant it is necessary to move trucks over 
inclines connecting floors of different levels. 
It had often occurred that when the trucks 
were heavily loaded with materials, one 
would get beyond the control of the oper- 
ator, and the result would be a serious 
injury to one or more men. The remedy 
that eliminated such possibility of accident 
and at the same time has made it easier to 
drive the loaded trucks up the inclines is a 
small windlass installed at the upper end 
of the grade. Before the loaded truck 
starts up the incline, the windlass chain is 
securely attached to it. One man operates 
the windlass, while the other handles the 
truck, and not a single accident has oc- 
curred since this new plan was put into 
effect. Another innovation was to equip 
each of the company’s trucks with a port- 
able track device. which renders it easy 
to make repairs under the car. When 
anything goes wrong, the operator of the 
truck lowers the portable track at one end, 
the truck is drawn up the incline by a hand 
winch, and the track braced horizontally. 
The company uses many horses, and the 
latest wrinkle of this up-to-date manager is 
a cylindrical brush which fits into a hand- 
driven device similar to a common breast 
drill, which does away with the old method 
of currying horses by hand. 


Power on the Farm 


While the automatization of our offices 
and factories has been going forward rap- 
idly, equally worth-while advances along 
labor-saving lines have been taking place 
on our farms. In the Middle West, where 
things are done on a big scale, machines 
are now operating that not only cut the 
standing grain but elevate it to a cylinder, 
where it is threshed. Then the grain auto- 
matically runs into a sack, and the straw 
from the threshed grain is left behind to be 
plowed under for fertilizing purposes. When 
conditions permit, a wagon is fastened to 
the side of the machine, and the grain is 
elevated directly into it, thus saving the 
expense of sacking. Only two men are 
needed to. operate this whole outfit. 

Probably no recent invention has done 
more to simplify farming than the motor- 
driven cultivator. This machine will clean 
two rows of corn simultaneously, at the 
rate of four miles an hour. By lifting the 
cultivator plows out of the ground this 
motor-driven unit can be employed in 
pulling a tandem disk-harrow. One ingeni- 
ous farmer has equipped the cultivator with 
a spraying outfit, and in actual practice 
the machine has proved its general-utility 
value as a bug eradicator by throwing a fine 
mist of poison thirty feet in front and half 
that distance on each side. Experiments 
have also proved that the machine is an 
effective fire extinguisher, since it is able to 
throw a stream of water fifty feet from a 
one-inch nozzle. With only slight modi- 
fication the cultivator becomes a sprinkler 
for dusty roads. At threshing time the 
cultivator can be equipped with a standard 
sweep rake, and with careful handling can 
be made to do the work of half a dozen 
harvest hands using horses and wagons to 
carry the shocks of grain to the threshers. 
When the time comes to use the binder, 
this same motor-driven cultivator can be 
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But merely to fit a home with labor- | 


saving devices is not all that is necessary. 
Machinery in the home must be properly 
taken care of, just the same as that used in 
offices and factories. The housewife who goes 
in for mechanical devices must spend some 
little time in acquiring an understand- 


ing of just how they function. The simple | 


fact must be borne in mind that every 
machine needs oil and must be kept clean. 
Most motors manufactured for home use 
require a grease lubricant. Washing ma- 
chines in the laundry should be wiped dry 
after use. One good plan, after the washing 
job has been completed, is to fill the machine 
with clean water and let it run for a couple 
of minutes, so as to give the parts a good 
rinsing before they are dried. It is always 
best to pick up hairpins, tacks and buttons 
from the floor before using a vacuum cleaner, 
for much damage has resulted to the blades 
of cleaners by permitting such things to 
get mixed up in them. 

The invention and use of automatic ma- 
chinery has placed America industrially in 
the lead of all the nations in the world. It 
would almost seem, when one carefully 
surveys the field of human effort, that there 
is hardly any kind of task that man has 
ever performed but can be accomplished 
just as well or better by some ingenious 
metal device. 

Science is no respecter of industries when 
it comes to substituting means that are 
mechanical for those that are manual. 
Whenever and wherever we can save the ex- 
ercise of human muscles, we are releasing 
men and women for other productive work 
that depends more on brain power than on 
handcraft. Nearly 50 per cent of the cost 
of the necessities of life to the average 
citizen goes to cover the charges incurred 
in handling and transporting goods. Such 
a fact alone should indicate to everyone the 
necessity of encouraging the greater sub- 
stitution of machines for men. 

All the foregoing is presented not merely 
to show what a few live executives are 
doing to increase output and make the 
conditions of labor less arduous, but to sug- 
gest to thousands of employers the advisa- 
bility of investigating all manual tasks and 
determining whether or not the work can 
be done with greater economy through the 
employment of purely mechanical means. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the second of two articles 
by Mr. Parsons. 


IRIT OF THE SOUTHWEST 


(Continued from Page 21) 
a huge bus over the Apache Trail sees | 


close alongside the old military wagon 
road, and just above that the trail itself, 
where the hostile Apaches made their 
marches. It is typical of the rapid change 
that has come, for the modern highway is 
very new indeed. 

A group of men past middle life cannot 
forgather without a lot of good-natured 
chaff concerning their rough-and-ready 
pasts. It did not matter in earlier days 
whether the newcomer was by inheritance 
and nature a roughneck and wastrel or a 
polished and educated gentleman; in either 
case he could have his fill of adventure if 
he wanted it. One youth in the latter 
category was a deputy sheriff in Tomb- 
stone. To see him today, eminent member 
of a learned profession and corporation 
director, in his substantial, cultivated, cos- 
mopolitan and middle-aged surroundings, 
it is hard to envisage him as a young deputy 
sheriff, ambushed and outnumbered by bad 
men, climbing the Continental Divide to 
save his life 

“Finally my horse and I fell to the 
ground, exhausted, near a little pool at the 
foot of the mountain. We were safe now, 
and fell asleep.. When I woke, a large bear 
was staring at me, about thirty feet away. 
I was afraid to shoot, because I was so 
exhausted I feared I could not aim straight, 
and if I had merely wounded him neither 
my horse nor I would have been able to run. 
Finally he walked off.” 

Not long ago there died in one of: the 
older Spanish settlements of Arizona a 
character by the name of Frying Pan. His 
real name was Charles Alzamora, and he 
passed away at the age of seventy-eight. 
Pan in his time ran a small lunch wagon in 
front of one of the famous saloons and gam- 
bling houses, and won his name from the 
fact that he often left his lunch wagon when 
a particularly good hunch came to him and, 
with frying pan still in hand, hurried to 
the nearest gaming table to play his hunch. 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
BATTERIES 


Keeping your car another year—or two, 
or three? Think of the greater motoring 
satisfaction you'll have if it carries a bat- 
tery built by Westinghouse. Selling it? 


Consider the better appreciation of its 
value your prospective customer will have. 
WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO. 


Swissvale, Pa. 


Whether you buy 
the 18-months’-insured- 
service Westinghouse 
Standard, the finest 
battery Westinghouse 
can build; or the 
Westinghouse Special, 
more moderately 
priced; or the Wubco 
Special, the lowest 
Priced good battery you 
can buy—each has full 
Westinghouse quality B& 
and must justify thew S 
prestige of the name it 
ars. 
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Good Music 
Anywhere, 
Anytime! 


At home, while traveling, or on your vacation, 


indoors or outdoors, the New CAROLA portable 


phonograph offers a sure road to music satisfaction. 


Light and sturdily built of acoustic metal, it is 
just the thing for— 
Small apartments 
Summer cottages 
Front porches 
our bedroom 


Office or shop 
The gymnasium 
Bathing beaches Motor boats 
Summer parks Canoe or skiff 
or wherever good music is wanted at low cost, quickly 
and without bother. 

The New CAROLA has a fine motor of special design and plays 
all standard cut records. Among the many extra features is a 
record storage case within the machine. 


We guarantee that you will be fully satisfied with 


The New Portable 


CAROLA 


“The Nightingale of Phonographs" 
Ask your dealer for a demonstration 
If he cannot supply you, we will ship direct to you postpaid, upon 
receipt of price 
The CAROLA Co. 
410 Lakeside Ave., N.W 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Camping trips 
Auto trips 


ew York Office 


N Chicago Office 
118 East 28th Street 


"30 No. Michigan Blvd. 


Price, East of 
the Rockies 


Weight, 15 pounds 

Size, J] x 13 x 9 

Finish, Jet black 
with nickel trim 
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One morning a prominent citizen stopped 
for a late breakfast of ham and eggs. The 
price was sixty cents. 

“T have no ham and eggs in stock, but if 
you will give me thirty cents to pay for 
them I will be back in a jiffy and fry them 
right up for you,” said Pan. 

He was given the money, but did not come 
back for a long time. Finally he appeared, 
quite crestfallen and empty-handed. 

“Where are the ham and eggs?” de- 
manded the irate citizen, beginning to sus- 
pect the truth. 

“‘T played the thirty cents for doubles or 
quits,” said Pan, ‘‘and lost.” 

A new and youthful president of the state 
university, on his recent rounds to meet the 
citizenry, was introduced by an old-timer 
to others; and usually each new acquaint- 
ance was described to him as an ex-saloon 
keeper, an ex-gambler, or an ex-train rob- 
ber—mostly in jest, yet there was a spirit, 
an essence of truth in it all. The past is very 
close to the present in the Southwest. 

“T am glad to meet you,” said one old- 
timer as he held out his hand to the new 
president. ‘‘I saw your picture in the paper 
and said to my wife, ‘He’s a good-looking 
young feller, but he may be no darn good 
at that.’” 

Such honestand joyous outspokenness can 
never be quite crushed out of a state where, 
except perhaps in the two largest towns, the 
mining camp and ranch are still the domi- 
nant influence. Yet it may be modestly and 
timidly suggested that some of the resi- 
dents, especially the newcomers, who out- 
Western the Westerners, now and then 
exaggerate its free and peculiar flavor. 

One can readily sympathize with the in- 
dignation of the state university official 
upon receiving a letter from a woman in the 
East wanting to know whether the profes- 
sors are Americans; and with the state 
legislature when a letter was read from an 
Eastern motor publication suggesting that 
as many motorists would visit Arizona the 
forthcoming summer, it might be well to 
provide especial protection from the In- 
aes But the shoe is on the other foot 
also. 

“T could never live in the East again,” 
say many residents of the Southwest. ‘‘The 
trouble with the East is that family counts 
so much. Everything depends on who your 
father and mother were. Out here the only 
question is what you are yourself. You are 
accepted for what you are worth.” 

The partial inaccuracy of this compari- 
son may be indicated by the fact that most 
of the officers of New York banks—and, 
indeed, of other large corporations in that 
city—came from the South and West and 
other sections outside New York, and that 
their selection was predicated upon almost 
every other consideration except their 
family tree. 


Railroad Sociability 


“T was riding once between New York 
and Philadelphia,” said an old resident of 
a little city hidden away in the Western 
mountains, ‘‘and the trainman kept calling 
out to the effect that this train does not 
stop at such and such a station. I went up 
to him and said, ‘Friend, we don’t want to 
know where this train does not stop; we 
want to know whereit does stop.” He merely 
glared at me coldly and said never a word. 
Up on our division the conductors know 
everybody and have a pleasant word 
for all.” 

“T agree with yourfeelings,”’ Ireplied. ‘‘I 
live between New York and Philadelphia, 
and have never noticed any undue warmth 
and cordiality displayed by the trainmen 
toward their passengers; only cold-blooded 
efficiency. They have no time for harmless 
pleasantries like yours. But have you not 
forgotten that on a ninety-mile run from 
your town in any direction the train does 
not tap more than a few hundred people in 
addition to the few thousand in your own 
town? On the other hand, a train that 
runs from New York to Philadelphia leaves 
some 6,000,000 people; scoots through Jer- 
sey City, with 300,000; through Newark, 
which, with its suburbs, has nearly 500,000; 
through Elizabeth, with nearly 100,000; and 
New Brunswick, with 30,000; through 
Trenton, with more than 100,000; through 
Bristol and half a dozen other suburbs with 
many thousands in all, and ends up in Phila- 
delphia, where there are 2,000,000. What 
you call your democracy may be merely the 
fact that your conductor sees the same pas- 
senger twice and our conductor rarely does. 
Your democracy is three-quarters the mere 
absence of people.” 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
misty past, and we will be remembered 
only for this one great achievement.” 

The bill was passed; but Tucson was not 
appeased and, indeed, promptly forgot all 
about having a university thrust upon it. 
The act provided that the citizens of that 
town must within a designated period of 
years give forty acres for a campus or the 
legislation would lapse. Indeed, it was 
about to lapse when the territorial superin- 
tendent of public instruction persuaded 
the three leading gamblers of the town to 
buy land on a desert mesa a mile or so 
beyond the town. This saved the day, but 
did not provide curriculums, faculty, stu- 
dents or buildings. 

It was then discovered that a Federal 
law provided $15,000 for any state agricul- 
tural experiment station that might boast 
a professor of agriculture. Mr. Franklin, 
being the only college graduate available, 
was made professor, although he modestly 
disclaimed any knowledge of the sub- 
ject. But the law was complied with, the 
money was forthcoming, the young lawyer 
promptly resigned and a real scientific agri- 
culturist was employed. 

But students did not come at once. In 
1891 a catalogue was printed, and it made 
a brave show of courses and _ professorial 
chairs to be filled; but there were no stu- 
dents. Next year, however, there were 
thirty-one, only nine of whom boasted 
college rank. Even after a building was 
under way the citizens of the town bitterly 
jested about changing it over from a uni- 
versity to a penitentiary so that there 
might be some pay roll and other practical 
advantages. 

For twenty years the university was, as 
far as most of its students were concerned, 
a mere high school. Indeed, not until 1910 
did more than ten university students 
graduate at any one time. But the last has 
a way of becoming first. After all these 
years of germination the university began 
to expand by leaps and bounds. The terri- 
tory had become a state; high schools had 
multiplied on every hand, and the prepara- 
tory department of the university was 
closed. In ten years attendance increased 
800 per cent. 

Campus and buildings as extensive as 
those of a Middle Western state university 
were constructed during these years of 
rapid growth. Today there are more than 
2000 students, and a faculty of over 100. In 
mining and certain branches of agriculture 
the university is able to do work of national 
importance and distinction, and it is for- 
tunately situated for such subjects as 
archeology and astronomy. As Mr. 
Franklin has said: 

“From such small and humble begin- 
nings has arisen this great institution. .. . 
The Thirteenth Legislative Assembly of 
Arizona is now remembered for nothing but 
the one act of creating this institution. The 
frailties and shortcomings of its members 
are forgotten. More prophetic than I really 
knew was the little speech I made some 
thirty-eight years ago.” 


Popular Education 


The unpeopled states want people, and 
as time goes on will get them. It is an ad- 
vantage, in a way; for as the people come 
new schools, streets, roads and dwellings 
are erected. There are no old rookeries to 
tear down, except a few adobes here and 
there. All is fresh and new, with the expe- 
rience of other places to profit by. 

The early settlers had to be self-reliant, 
and that quality has seeped down to the 
newcomers, who, indeed, possibly exagger- 
ate it a bit. The prominent Easterner, sep- 
arated not only from the East but from the 
Pacific Coast as well by an interminable 
length of desert, goes to greater lengths in 
wearing rough clothing and becomes more 
unconventional than the native son. 

There is little fear of being laughed at, no 
matter what one does. A mother goes to 
the university along with her son and 
daughter. Education is the thing; if one 
has leisure to take courses at the university, 
why not take them, irrespective of years? 

“T look for a great further influx of stu- 
dents not only in this state but throughout 
the entire Southwest,” said an officer of the 
university. ‘‘Look at the astonishing re- 
cent growth of the universities and small 
colleges in and around Los Angeles. Young 
people are compelled to be indoors a great 
part of their school and college life, in class- 
rooms and laboratories. More and more, I 
believe, they will appreciate the desirabil- 
ity of attending universities where they can 
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1000 or so members of his tribe, which num- 
ber included women and children, there 
were at least 100 braves who would be glad 
to fight for the country in which they had 
found asylum. 

“This country has been good to us,’ 
said the chief. 

Now, of course, the Yaquis could not 
fight for Uncle Sam, for they had and have 
no standing here as citizens. But their will- 
ingness to volunteer so struck the appeal 
officer that from that time on his relations 
with the tribe have been that of a patron 
and adviser. 

These Yaquis had drifted across the bor- 
der from Mexico, where their people had 
long been engaged in warfare with the 
Mexican Government, and squatted on the 
desert outside one of the cities in the south- 
ern part of the state. Whatever treaties 
may have been made between the Mex- 
icans and Yaquis in Mexico, it is doubtful 
if the Yaquis in this country recognize any 
authority of the Mexican Government; 
but not being Indians native to this coun- 
‘try, they cannot be fed or cared for by our 
own Bureau of Indian Affairs and conse- 
quently are among the poorest of Indians 
within the borders of this land. 


Ancient Indian Ruins 


Yet the Yaquis do not lack in dignity, 
and after their Easter ceremonial dances 
always resolutely refuse to sell any of the 
marvelously painted costumes, masks and 
staves which have been made for the occa- 
sion, but burn them all on the pyre with 
the effigy of Judas. Now and thena Yaqui 
finds enough work at common labor to buy 
clothes for his children and send them to 
the American school. But no Yaqui child is 
allowed by its parents to go to school with 


American and Mexican children unless | 


clothed with equal neatness. Poor as these 
people are, and despite their anomalous in- 
ternational standing, the system of Amer- 
ican public-school education is reaching out 
toward them, and the city may yet provide 
a school for their especial need. 

Frank Pinkley, custodian for something 
like twenty years of the Casa Grande ruin, 
a foremost monument of one of the South- 
west’s earlier civilizations, tells visitors 
that this, the Woolworth Tower of a for- 
gotten past, is not less than 800 years old, 
while learned archeologists say that from 
1200 to 1500 or even 2000 years would be 
conservative and safe. 

“We have to be.very careful in the 
national-park service,”’ says Pinkley, ‘‘be- 
cause when I talk about thousands of years 
to visitors they don’t believe me. ‘These 
people left no written evidence,’ say some 
of our visitors, failing to realize that any 
careful observer can tell a good deal about 
a man if he spends a few hours in his house 
looking at his belongings. We have been in 
the houses of these people for many years, 
and we certainly ought to be able to get a 
fair idea of how long ago they lived.”’ 

The whole Southwest is covered with 
prehistoric ruins of pueblo character to 
which no thought is given. These are in 
addition to the cliff dwellings, a number of 
which are so well known. In the valley in 
which lies Casa Grande there are probably 
eighteen villages altogether, and perhaps 
twenty-four in the Salt River Valley. Most 
of these have been scarcely explored at all. 
A cattleman inviting me to visit his ranch 
added casually that as an additional attrac- 
tion he had a ruin which as far as he knew 
had been visited by only a few white men. 
Ruins are everywhere, many of them un- 
known in anything like detail even to the 
archeologists. 

Perhaps if Arizona and New Mexico had 
fifteen or twenty representatives instead of 
one apiece, and Utah had more than two, 
a larger number of ruins might be opened to 
the public. At present there are twenty-six 
of these national monuments, and the ap; 
propriation to care for them suggests any- 
thing but extravagance. At Casa Grande 
more than one hundred of the buried rooms 
have been opened, but there are perhaps 
seventy more yet unexcavated. The local 
Pima Indians describe the people who lived 
in the great house and its surrounding 
dwellings as ‘‘those who have gone.” 
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than Sandy Hook and drips with wisdom 
about the other side. 

A'still deeper reason for the inability of 
most Americans to grasp the fundamentals 
of the European situation was explained 
to me by one of the most eminent of living 
Americans, whose service at home is equaled 
by his achievements abroad. He said: 

“Most Americans solve all European 
problems except the difficulties. There is 
too much loose talk and too little sound 
thinking. This amateur internationalism 
explains why we have no real foreign policy. 

“There is a more fundamental cause. 
Most troubles in the world, whether between 
nations or individuals, grow out of the 
lack of understanding of each other by 
men. More fights come from insult than 
from injury. More wars result from 
international feeling because of a belief of 
humiliation than from more material provo- 
cations. We give too little thought to the 
part played in the affairs of life by habit of 
thought, feeling, language and customs. 

“This lack of understanding, psycholog- 
ical and otherwise, explains much of the 
prevailing international discord. The Brit- 
ish, for example, have never understood 
the French; and by the same token, and 
despite the sentiment and kinship of the 
republican form of government, we have 
never fully comprehended France. Logi- 
cally we should understand the British 
better than any other people, because we 
speak the same tongue. 

‘‘When people do not speak the same 
language it is difficult for them to meet on 
a common ground or assimilate each other’s 
ideas. American business men, for example, 
often fail in foreign fields because they try 
to jam over the American idea of doing 
things instead of putting themselves in the 
customer’s place and trying to look at the 
proposition from his viewpoint, and, what 
is more important, his way of doing things.” 

Before we dip into the conflicting mass 
of opinion about a foreign policy, let us 
first get a composite view of present-day 
Europe as seen through the traveled Amer- 
ican eye. I put it in the words of an inter- 
nationalist, whose view was indorsed by 
scores with whom I talked. It is: 

‘‘ Judging from the existing chaos, Europe 
has learned no constructive lesson from 
the Great War. The war spirit continues 
because the Treaty of Versailles was framed 
with no idea of binding up the wounds of 
war. There are today thirty sore spots on 
the Continent where peace is at stake. 
Europe has become an armed camp. She 
remains in the clutches of fear and force, 
and thinks in terms of bayonets and battle- 
ships. The French occupation of the Ruhr 
is more an attempt to obtain physical se- 
curity from a traditional enemy than to 
collect financial reparation. The rupture 
in the Entente grew more out of mutual 
suspicion than lack of accord in the policy 
toward Germany. These two incidents 
express the mood of Europe, where there 
are more soldiers under arms than in 1914.” 


Muddled by Politicians 


“‘EHurope’s mind is diseased; her mental 
attitude is wrong; and her statesmanship, 
like her treasuries, is bankrupt. Save for 
England, she is going back to the principle 
of balance of power which brought on the 
World War.. Ina word, Europe has become 
a group of selfish and snarling governments 
and ceased to be a mass of codperating 
peoples. What she needs more than any- 
thing else is a moratorium on militarism. 

“The fundamental trouble, and the real 
basis of all the present European strife, is 
that since the Armistice every economic 
problem, including reparations, has been 
made a political problem. As in America, 
foreign policy continues to be influenced 
by partisan and political motive. If the 
Allies had built up an economic solidarity 
based on economic necessity and the nat- 
ural law of demand and supply, there 
would be none of the selfish and malevolent 
nationalism and its attendant chaos that 
prevail today. 

“‘Kurope’s curse has been that politicians 
and not business men have shaped, and 
continue to shape, events. Bonar Law, 
Poincaré and Mussolini are all in the same 
boat, because each thinks first of his own 
political position at home and of what 
effect his actions will have upon the per- 
manency of his job. It was the same with 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau and Orlando, 
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held since the Armistice all failed: first be- 
cause they were dominated by selfish and 
suspicious politicians; and second because 
symptoms and not diseases were dealt with. 

“Tf an Allied economic solidarity had 
been established at the start Germany 
never would have defied France, nor could 
she or the Turks have been able to capi- 
talize Entente dissension. Therefore, if 
Europe is to be salvaged it can only be 
done through the intervention of business 
men, who can discuss and plan what must 
be done. These subjects must include 
reparation, interallied debts, unbalanced 
governmental budgets and uncontrolled in- 
flation, the disturbance of international 
credits and, finally, abnormal fluctuations 
in exchange. Such a conference could lay 
down the main lines of reconstruction and 
currency reform. After this the resuscita- 
tion of European commerce would depend 


upon the individual efforts of business men, | | \ 
with the codperation of the banking world. | 


Unless financial conditions are stabilized 
Europe will continue in chaos, and sooner 
or later the whole United States will feel 
the costly effects.” 


The Reparations Problem 


How is this to be brought about? Nine 
out of every ten men to whom I put this 
question made the following response: 

“The biggest thing that the United 
States has done in world affairs since our 
active participation in the Great War was 
the Conference for the Limitation of Arma- 
ment at Washington. The idea behind it 
was sound, constructive, and the result was 
a step toward relieving nations of one un- 
necessary burden. It was called and held 
in Washington because we are the only 
great power without selfish international 
motives. 

“Tt was the only conference since the 
Armistice that really got something done, 
because it was not dominated by nation- 
alistic politicians. 

“We should follow the same procedure 
with an international economic conference 
to be brought about at the same place and 
under similar auspices. The President of 
the United States should invite the various 
governments to send their most capable 
business men to Washington to discuss the 
outstanding European financial and eco- 
nomic problems. The International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, at its last session at 
Rome, which included representative busi- 
ness men from all over the world, declared 
for such a conference. In bringing about an 
economic gathering that would throw out a 
practical life-saver to Europe, the United 
States would act in economic self-defense, 
and at the same time perform a world 
service.”’ 

Though most American business men 
contend that codrdinated action through 
some kind of economic gathering is the only 
way out, there is also a strong body of 
opinion in favor of a nonpartisan commis- 
sion of American business men to whom the 
German reparation tangle could be sub- 
mitted. 

The argument was presented by a con- 
spicuous New York capitalist who knows his 
Europe well. He said: 

“The key to the stabilization of Europe 
is a harmonious and equitable settlement of 
the German-reparations problem. Instead 
of being regarded as an economic measure, 
it was made a political issue. With the 
French in the Ruhr, it now jeopardizes 
European peace. 

“T suggest therefore that a commission of 
American business men and bankers deter- 
mine Germany’s ability to pay. This eco- 
nomic survey is necessary before any basis 
for real settlement can be reached. Mili- 
tary and political efforts have failed. The 
problem is purely economic, as is the larger 
problem of all Europe. 

“Germany must be considered in the 
light of a corporation to be reorganized. 
Business men, in considering such a re- 
organization, certainly would not wreck 
and destroy it; at least, not if they ever 
hoped for it to pay a dividend in future 
years. They would put it in shape to earn 
sufficient to pay the debt. That is what 
must be done with Germany. Her physical 
resources are intact, her railroad lines are in 
good shape, her industries are flourishing. 
She lacks two necessities, and each of them 
could be supplied. The first is a financial 
system of sound basis; the second the re- 
teaching of her people their former habit of 
thrift. Both can be done. Only. in this 
way can the debt of Germany to the world 
be paid.” 
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TORMTIGHT is the liquid material for preventing 
and stopping all roof leaks, originated by expert 
chemists and used widely on all types of roofs. 
It is brushed on and forms a thick, elastic covering which does 
not crack and leak under heat and cold, rain or snow, like thin, 
short-lived paints and compounds often used. Ready to apply— 
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L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


116 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Pacific Coast Office, San Francisco 
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Just the thing for tennis, golf, baseball, fishing 
or any other outdoor sport—a handsome, 
fashionable smart looking “‘travelo.”’ 


FREE BOOKLET. Tells how to make your clothing dollars go further. 
Ask for a free copy where you buy your clothes or furnishings. If this dealer 
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PECKHAM-FOREMAN, Inc. 
1909-1915 Park Avenue - - - New York 
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This reference to Germany brings us to 
the French adventure in the Ruhr, which 
revived a wavering interest in Europe. I 
use the word ‘‘wavering”’ advisedly, be- 
cause the Middle West has no definite 
concern with affairs overseas. It is more 
apt to say ‘‘Let Europe stew in its own 
juice,’ and concentrate attention on its 
new motion-picture house or the latest 
local scandal. To millions the Ruhr is only 
a name. 

Though American opinion about a for- 
eign policy is not directly shaped by the 
French seizure of Germany’s industrial 
heart—indirectly it strengthened the hands 
of the isolationists—comment on it reflects 
the national view of France, Germany and 
reparations generally. It is therefore a nec- 
essary, if brief, chapter of this story. 

I was in Chicago and just beginning the 
investigation for these articles when the 
French crossed the Rhine. The first reac- 
tion in the United States was hostile to the 
invaders. The general view was that it was 
an act of madness born of military and im- 
perialistic diplomacy, and another evidence 
of the general bankruptcy of European 
statesmanship. Since that time there is a 
growing conviction that the French did 
precisely what we would have done in sim- 
ilar circumstances, despite the menace to 
peace embodied in the action. American 
opinion is animated by two considerations— 
the sentimental and the practical. I ex- 
clude, of course, the view of the transplanted 
German or the German-American. 


The Invasion of the Ruhr 


A composite view of the attitude dictated 
by sentiment—and it is a wide one—is this: 

“‘Our sympathies are with France. She 
is merely giving Germany a dose of her own 
wartime medicine. The great mistake was 
that the invasion did not take place before 
the Armistice was signed. With a peace 
dictated from Berlin all the present chaos 
would have been avoided. We feel that 
France should get everything that is com- 
ing to her. She has been provoked into 
drastic action by German evasion and side- 
stepping. If Germany does not want to 
pay she should be made to pay. Though 
the original amount of the reparations was 
excessive, there is no doubt but that it has 
been brought within the German capacity 
to meet it. Instead of being the prop of a 
new European militarism, the French army 
today is really the only available Conti- 
nental bulwark against Bolshevism.’’ 

The other attitude, also a composite, is 
the following: 

“Under the exercise of a moral right, the 
French have perpetrated a great economic 
wrong. It is merely one phase of the mili- 
taristic spirit that threatens the peace and 
prosperity of Europe, including that of 
France herself. Economic stabilization de- 
mands a prosperous and productive Ger- 
many. If the French occupation of the 
Ruhr continues the German industrial ma- 
chine will be paralyzed, and unemploy- 
ment, with a possible revolution, will 
result, 

“Unrest under occupation may play into 
the hands of soviet Russia and bring about 
a Slavy-Teutonic alliance, which may also 
include Turkey, full of dangerous possibili- 
ties for all civilization. As a result of the 
Ruhr incident, Germany is more unified 
than she has been since 1914, and the war 
spirit has been rekindled. France wants a 
disrupted, humbled and bankrupt Germany. 
In other words, she seeks security against 
future aggression and not reparations.” 

A third deduction was made for me by a 
hard-headed Chicago banker who is not 
without experience in public office at 
Washington. It harmonized with the con- 
viction of many who have observed condi- 
tions abroad, and is as follows: 

“The French invasion of the Ruhr is a 
desperate remedy for a desperate disease. 
If brought to its logical conclusion it will 
perform two constructive things: It will 
convince the Germans of the folly of seek- 
ing further to evade their responsibilities, 
and it will also prove to the French that it is 
a mistake to try to collect an excessive in- 
demnity. Once the reparations problem is 
solved, Europe can turn to reconstruction. 
Thus the Ruhr may be the final step 
toward a new deal.” 

Apropos of the Ruhr is a feeling that has 
considerable support throughout the United 
States. More than one person expressed it 
to me in this fashion: 

“A great deal of the present European 
disintegration, certainly the French inva- 
sion of the Ruhr, could have been avoided 
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VEN if you assume that all cement is physically alike, 
you will find there can still be a great difference in the 
satisfaction you get from the use of it. 


To insure just that difference, Lehigh introduced to the in- 
dustry the most important of all business elements—the square 
deal policy. 

This brought instant recognition in the way of national en- 
dorsement of product and methods, and obtained wider dis- 
tribution. So today Lehigh has more dealers and users than 
any other. Look for the dealer with the blue-and-white Lehigh 
Cement sign—it means the square deal policy and complete 
satisfaction. 
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LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
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AM a Tork Crock. I turn electric 

lights on and off regularly. I operate 
store window lights, electric signs, corridor 
lights, and all sorts of electrical devices at 
the right time. 

I turn lights on and off daily as long as 
you wind me week/y. Anybody can wind 
me, set me, or adjust me to operate at 
different times by reading the plain in- 
structions mounted on my door. 

I cost to buy, $15, $20 or $25; to install, 
very little; to operate, nothing. 

I mind my own business well, as the Ansonia 
Clock Company that built me has done for half a 
century. ‘Find out all about me from your electrical 


man, or get my whole story and the names of my 
nearest distributors by simply writing to 


Tork Company, 8 West 40th St., New York 
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Twenty-five years ago we originated Koll’s 
patent Lock-Joint Wood Column. It has met 
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owners for a column of permanence—archi- 
tecturally and mechanically correct. 
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6 to 48 inches in diameter and proportionate 
length, true to the five orders of Architecture, 
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Write for Folder 60-25 for correct column in- 
formation. 
We also manufacture Garden Equipment 
including Pergolas, Garden Houses, Lattice 
Fences, Rose Arbors, Trellis. Ask for 
Folder 60-24 if interested. 
HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Main Office & Factory 2155-87 Elston Ave., Chicago 


Eastern Office & Showrooms 


6 East 39th St., New York City 
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(Continued from Page 158) 

The case for the League of Nations and 
the necessity for American membership in 
it is expressed in this composite statement: 

“War has become so destructive that 
unless civilization makes an end of war, mili- 
tarism will make an end of civilization. The 
one security for humanity is to prevent war 
from happening. It lies in the prevention 
of aggression, and this can be accomplished 
only through an association of nations in 
which codperation and not coercion is the 
dominant idea. 

““We must teach nations that they are 
all part of a common whole, and that there 
is no advantage for one in the misfortune of 
another. There are great difficulties of in- 


| tercommunication; vast dangers from epi- 
| demic diseases; great diversities of social 


conditions which have their reaction on the 
prosperity and happiness of the people of 
every country. We must have some kind 
of machinery to make periodic discussions 
of the subject possible, and also to diminish 
the danger of international disputes and to 
prevent these disputes from generating into 
war. The League of Nations provides this 
machinery. Fifty-odd nations have shown 
their faith in it by joining. 

“America cannot afford to stay outside 
the league. It is not our money that the 
league needs, but the tremendous force of 
our moral power. It is a solemn moral 
obligation. We are criminal to stand aloof 
while Europe burns. But there can be 
no half-hearted American participation. 
Our so-called unofficial observers on the 
Reparations Commission and at various 
European conferences have been more hu- 
miliating than helpful.” 


Much Ado About Nothing 


“To stand aside as uninvited advisers 
seems to be absolutely futile. It is one 
thing to have a plan and quite another to 
put it into execution. Mr. Hughes’ sug- 
gestion that a commission of business men 
and economists make a careful study of the 
reparations problem would probably accom- 
plish as little as the International Bankers’ 
Committee which met last summer. To 
join the World Court is merely a gesture for 
political purposes. We must be in the 
league completely if we would help, not only 
with counsel but to insist upon our counsel 
being made effective. There are not only 
financial, economical and political ques- 
tions to be settled but also matters of deep 
racial and national hatred, which in the long 
run are the most serious obstacles to inter- 
national amity. 

“The controversy about Article X is a 
case of much ado aboutnothing. Theleague 
has made it clear that should we decide to 
enter we can rewrite the covenant to meet 
our desires. Once in, we can bend it to our 
will. Besides, Article X as now construed 
implies no needless armed intervention on 
our part, because we cannot and would not 
surrender our constitutional right which 
gives to Congress the sole authority to de- 
clare war. 

“The League of Nations is not only alive 
but functioning. Its list of achievements 
includes the all-important undertaking for 
the rehabilitation of Austria. It also set- 
tled the Albanian dispute with Jugo-Slavia, 
the boundary controversy between Poland 
and Lithuania, and the crisis between Ger- 
many and Poland over Upper Silesia. 

“The United States, by its very presence 
in the league, could guarantee universal 


| stability. It would be notice to the Turk 


that Christendom was united. It would 
also warn Germany that the Allied and 
Associated Powers were again federated to 
make peace secure in the world, thereby 
preventing any alliance between Germany 
and Russia.” 

The demand for American participation 


| in an amended League of Nations is stated 


by a recent senatorial convert to the idea, 
whose views have considerable indorse- 
ment. They are: 

‘Any organization of nations to prevent 
conflict must have either coercion or con- 
ference as its aim. These two processes 
cannot well be combined in the same organ- 
ization. The spirit and the methods differ. 
An organization to force nations to behave 
is bound to fail. The force back of the 
organization must be either a standing 
international army, which nobody now 
seriously advocates, or else a covenant be- 
tween nations to turn out at the call of the 
control body and by united force bring the 
offenders to terms. This was the scheme 
embodied in the covenant of the League of 
Nations as drawn up at Versailles. The 
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trouble with such a scheme as that is that 
it will not work. 

“It is idle to say that if the United States 
had been in, the situation would have been 
altered. How? On which side would we have 
been willing to fight as between Greece and 
Turkey? Are all Americans united in opin- 
ion as to the propriety or impropriety of 
France’s action in the Ruhr? If coercion 
will not work, how about conference? It 
would not be a difficult piece of surgery to 
cut out of the covenant of the League of 
Nations the excrescences which, while left 
there, are sources of danger, and thus to 
disclose the league as an international or- 
ganization for mediation, adjudication and 
adjustment.” 

There is also a strong feeling that the 
time is not ripe for us to enter any kind of 
league. As one distinguished American 
put it to me: ‘“‘The league today still looks 
to the bayonet and not to intelligent co- 
operation as its chief agency.’’ Linked 
with this is another argument against any 
tone of present participation, which reads 
thus: 

“League efficiency is almost completely 
under par. An arbitration court is not 
enough; a polite repository of facts and 
agreements on the white-slave traffic, the 
antituberculosis struggle, and labor con- 
ditions, is not enough. Unless the league is 
the strongest thing in Europe, it is worse 
than nothing. It should have a great 
general staff, the only one in existence. It 
should force disarmament and demobiliza- 
tion on every country, and train only 
troops enough in each nation for use in its 
own service when carrying out the terms of 
the world-wide nonaggression pact. When 
and if the United States joins such a league 
with teeth, she should insist that every 
other nation join as well. Meanwhile we 
ought to sit tight.” 

Another opinion given me by an eminent 
New York banker is not without as many 
indorsers. It is: 

“T think that we should join some sort 
of league or association without being com- 
mitted thereby to any warlike opera- 
tions. 

“To consider the present league, even 
though we may not wish to join it, as a 
pesthouse with which we must not have 
any communication, and to think that we 
can ignore Europe or that a conflagration 
in Europe will not affect ourselves, is silly.” 


Conservation of Philanthropy 


Before we leave the domain of near- 
leaguers, as it were, let me present this 
striking contention for intervention made 
by one of the best known of American 
international almoners: 

“American philanthropists are finding 
out that the lack of a more clear-cut foreign 
policy in our State Department is costing 
many millions of dollars every year. Our 
Government observes while American gen- 
erosity pays the bill. 

“We are naturally interested in conserv- 
ing the philanthropic resources of the 
United States and making them meet the 
tremendous human need of the present 
time. Europe, however, is draining these re- 
sources at a costly rate. In 1922 we spent 
fifty million dollars in Russia, while the 
Greek crisis will cost us not less than ten 
million dollars this year. In 1919 and 1920, 
thanks to the Hoover organization, we 
saved Central Europe from anarchy and 
utter economic disintegration at the expen- 
diture of many millions. 

“Our foreign attitude does nothing to 
divert these American relief millions to our 
own needs, and they are many. The best 
illustration of how the inaction of our State 
Department shifts the burden onto our 
foreign-relief agencies was furnished by the 
late situation in Greece. The American 
Red Cross pledged itself to care for the six 
hundred thousand Greek refugees expelled 
by the Turks from Asia Minor. No sooner 
was this pledge undertaken than along 
came the conference at Lausanne, in which 
we were nothing but innocent bystanders. 
The conference consequently doubled the 
number of refugees to be cared for by the 
decision allowing the Turks to expatriate 
another six hundred thousand Greeks from 
their homes in Asia Minor. 

“Hence it is vital for us to shape some 
foreign policy that will deal with preven- 
tion of these periodic famines, It need not 
necessarily mean membership in the League 
of Nations. It could work through associa- 
tion with foreign powers to standardize 
agricultural production and thereby mini- 
mize pauperism. This is a far better system 
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than waiting until an emergency arises and 
then applying emergency measures.” 

Since the leaguers have had their inning, 
we can proceed to the opinion of the 100 per 
cent antis, who, let me repeat, constitute 
the majority in the United States today. 
The composite indictment, recruited from 
every section of the country, is as follows: 

“The idea of the League of Nations is 
impractical and emotional. It is merely 
a contract imposed upon the world and has 
nothing whatever to do with peace or 
reparations. When we rejected it we acted 
with perfectly sound judgment. 

“For Europe to insist that we have a so- 
called moral obligation to her is an affront 
to our intelligence. The moral obligation 
is solely with Europe. It is up to her to 
put her house in order before she can ask 
America to intervene in any manner. We 
finished our job overseas when we dragged 
the Allies out of their last desperate ditch. 
Through selfish bickering, suspicion and 
the rearing of arbitrary frontiers, Europe 
has not justified any more assistance from 
us. With one million three hundred thou- 
sand more men under arms than in 1914, 
she is in an indefensible position from an 
industrial standpoint. It is an imperti- 
nence for Europe to tell us what to do when 
she apparently does not know what to do 
herself. 

“The League of Nations is merely an 
artificial stimulant. As at present consti- 
tuted, it is a creation of the Versailles con- 
ference, which was animated by force and 
which formulated a treaty based on force. 
The covenant of the league is part and 
parcel of that treaty. 

“To say that the League of Nations can 
stop war is absurd. Codperation through 
conference may sometimes minimize the 
hazard of conflict, but you have only to 
look at the Hague Peace Palace to realize 
how futile is the dream of forever sheathing 
the sword. 

“The argument that the league is func- 
tioning in any big way is not borne out by 
the facts. Did the league prevent the Turks 
from flouting Christendom, thereby bring- 
ing Europe to the verge of another war? 
Did the league exercise a sane, constructive 
and nonpolitical supervision of German 
reparations so that France and Belgium 
would get their just due without recourse 
to force? Did the league keep the French 
out of the Ruhr?” 


Self-Help the One Way Out 


“The net result of nearly three years of 
league activity is that Europe is more des- 
perately ill economically and _ politically 
than in 1918, and only a major operation 
can save her. That operation cannot be 
performed through military threat or al- 
truistic conference. It must be done by 
each nation individually. Self-help is the 
panacea. 

“Likewise, it is ridiculous to raise the 
cry that we stand aloof while Europe burns. 
Europe applied the torch and it is her job 
to put out the fire. Americans feel that 
instead of traveling a long way to save an 
alien establishment from conflagration it 
is more important to use the fire depart- 
ment at home. We have a league of self- 
interests, including among other things 
taxation, labor and immigration. It is well 
worth our energy and concentration. When 
we tell Europe to put her own house in 
order we should practice what we preach. 
There are just three forms of assistance 
that we can lend Europe. They are advice, 
force and money. 

“Tf Europe desires our advice we shall 
be glad to give it. Weare not interested 
in force, and we have loaned all the money 
that we can afford to lend. Finally, we 
want no definite and entangling alliance that 
binds us to action foreign to the desire of the 
great mass of the people.” 

As a corollary to this hands-off policy let 
me inject here a query which, though cyni- 
cal in the extreme, is being put by a great 
many Americans. It is: 

“There is much agitation in various 
sentimental quarters over what is con- 
strued as our duty to Europe. What would 
happen if the shoe were on the other foot 
and we were up against the consequences 
of Europe’s duty to the United States? 
Let these who would have us mix in the 
European mélée of race and nationalistic 
antagonisms ponder this.” 

One reason for the reprojection of the 
League of Nations issue into live public 
interest was President Harding’s sugges- 
tion that we join the Hague Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The court 
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is construed as a by-product of the league, 
and opinion about it shapes along the same 
lines as comment on the parent body. 
League advocates regard the proposition 
in this way: 

“We advocate American participation 
in the World Court because it will show 
how vital the league is to world interests, 
including those of the United States. It 
is therefore educational and a definite ob- 
jective well worth obtaining. It is a 
modified antidote for war, but lacks the far- 
reaching influence of the league as now 
constituted.” 

Among some opponents of the league the 
feeling is as follows: 

“For twenty-five years American inter- 
nationalists have advocated such a body as 
the World Court. We can afford to become 
a suitor because it involves no participation 
or obligation under the League of Nations. 
It is little more than a psychological aid in 
preserving peace, but it is not to be de- 
spised. We should not commit ourselves, 
however, to the World Court idea before 
having it definitely understood that it does 
not make us in any sense a party to the 
League of Nations or to the debts and 
troubles of Europe.” 


The Isolationists’ View 


The isolationist looks upon the court 
idea with the same suspicion with which he 
regards the League of Nations. A codrdi- 
nated view of the opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s proposition is: 

“Despite whatever reservations may be 
placed on our joining the court, it is impos- 
sible for a nation to be in the court and not 
in the league which gives the court birth. 

“If we join the World Court we jeop- 
ardize the Monroe Doctrine, because it 
enables neighbor nations that consider 
themselves aggrieved by such acts as our 
taking temporary controlin Santo Domingo 
to bring proceedings against us before the 
tribunal. 

“As a matter of fact, the court has no 
power to adjudicate disputes between na- 
tions except what the nations desire to have 
adjudicated. It would most likely be under 
the thumb of European premiers and there- 
fore political in spirit. It is the backdoor 
entry to the League of Nations.”’ 

Analyzing the general attitude toward 
the World Court idea, you find that its 
advocates greatly outnumber the propo- 
nents of the league; but even with this 
advance they are in the minority. Three 
out of five Americans whom you question 
say: “If we adopt the World Court we 
might as well go into the league. It will be 
impossible eventually to dissociate the two 
things.” 

Although league ramifications are end- 
less, one more detail must be briefly con- 
sidered before we close the chapter. It 
concerns American attitude toward the 
little-known International Labor Organi- 
zation, set up under the league covenant, 
which is a wing of the body that is alive and 
kicking. It is autonomous, and devotes 
itself mainly to world industrial and 
agricultural working and wage conditions, 
social insurance and control of employ- 
ment. Albert Thomas, the famous French 
socialist, is director general and the head- 
quarters are at Geneva. 

Just as Lord Robert Cecil’s visit stimu- 
lated interest in the league proper, so did 
the comparatively recent presence in this 
country of Thomas bring his group to 
American attention in a conspicuous way. 
So eager is the labor organization to have 
American support that it is willing to con- 
sider an informal codperation by the United 
States independent of league membership. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States will send a committee to the next la- 
bor conference at Geneva to make a study 
with a view of establishing some kind of 
unofficial association. 

American organized labor, through the 
American Federation of Labor, has declared 
itself officially in favor of entrance into the 
International Labor Organization whether 
we join the league or not. Labor’s point 
of view is expressed in this way: 

“American participation in the Inter- 
national Labor Organization is natural and 
logical, because it means world labor soli- 
darity. It is really a step toward one big in- 
ternational union.” 

Most American industrial employers op- 
pose codrdination with the International 
Labor Organization for these reasons: 

“The International Labor Organization 
is merely a sop to labor interests the world 
over. Even informal membership in it 
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would lead to the abandonment of our fun- 
damental industrial concept, which is in- 
dividualism. 

‘Like the league itself, it means entan- 
gling alliance, for the organization would 
substitute the industry for the individual 
establishment. 

“The biggest objection, however, is that 
the organization, being European in spirit 
and scope, can see only the closed shop, 
which is another perversion of industrial 
democracy as we see it. Moreover, if we 
became part of this group serious consti- 
tutional difficulties might arise in connec- 
tion with-our adoption of decisions reached 
by the general conferences of the organiza- 
tion. ; 

“This is because regulation of labor con- 
ditions in America is a question of public 
welfare except in interstate commerce, and 
is a matter specifically reserved for the 
jurisdiction of the several states. Nothing 
permanently constructive could be gained 
from any kind of association with the body. 
As a matter of fact, it would jeopardize our 
industrial independence and authority.” 

Between the attitudes of the pro and anti 
leaguers is a middle ground, which demands 
some kind of limited or unofficial participa- 
tion in European affairs. I have already 
referred to the international economic con- 
ference as oneform. An Anglo-Saxon alliance 
is another. Then there is the suggestion 
of an authorized American representation 
on the Reparations Commission, 


A Pernicious Precedent 


The predominant view of business men 
who want no league complications is that 
we sit in at European conferences and give 
the benefit of our advice. In line with this 
conviction is a very general point of view 
expressed as follows: 

“American intervention in Europe is in- 
escapable. In an economic sense we left the 
job unfinished. Clemenceau was right 
when he said ‘America went away.’ We 


should have used the weight of our moral. 


influence to standardize the world. 

“It would be a great mistake, however, 
for the United States to sacrifice its freedom 
of action through any kind of official asso- 
ciation. We can serve Europe and the rest 
of the world much better if we, as a great, 
solvent and individual nation, meet each 
issue as it arises. We can then form a dis- 
passionate judgment. Our strength would 
lie in a constructive neutrality.” 

Although the Allied-debt problem en- 
tered into the first phase of solution with 
the funding of the British debt, a word in 
passing about the general aspect of the mat- 
ter is in order. From the outset the bulk 
of American opinion has been almost solidly 
against cancellation. It is embodied in 
these words: 

“To cancel the European debt would 
have meant the establishment of a perni- 
cious precedent. It is our sole bargaining 
asset with all the powers involved. If re- 
mission of obligation carried with it a guar- 
anty on the part of European nations that 
they would demobilize, disarm and turn to 
peace, there would be some provocation for 
leniency. But Europe is still bitten with 
militarism and we cannot afford to en- 
courage such madness.” 

In commenting on the Allied debts an 
ex-service man made the following pic- 
turesque if sophisticated remark: 

“The attempt at side-stepping by some 
Continental nations of their financial obli- 
gations to America means that the next war 
will have to be on a cash, or pay-as-you- 
enter, basis. To impose this mandate 
would be the best possible antidote for 
war.” 

Upon one question bearing significantly 
upon our foreign policy there is an almost 
unanimous point of view. It is in relation 
to the recognition of the Russian soviet 
government. 

In opposing any official indorsement of 
the present Russian régime, all hatchets 
are buried. Where one person favors recog- 
nition, a thousand are against it. 

The comparatively small group agitat- 
ing for recognition bases its contention on 
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Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a 
remarkable device which has enabled thou- 
sands of deaf persons to hear as well as ever. 
The makers of this wonderful device say it 
is too much to expect you to believe this so 
they are going to give you a chance to try 
itat home. They offer to send it by prepaid 
parcel post on a ten-day free trial. They do 
not send it C. O. D.—they require no de- 
posit—there is no obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and ris. 
They are making this extraordinary offer well knowing 
that the magic of this little instrument will so amaze 
and delight the user that the chances of its being 
returned are very slight. Thousands have already 
accepted this offer and report most gratifying results. 
There’s no longer any need that you should endure the 
mental and physical strain which comes from a con- 
stant effort to hear. Now you can mingle with your 
friends without that feeling of sensitiveness from 
which all deaf persons suffer. Now you can take your 
place in the social and business world to which your 
talents entitle you and from which your affliction has, 
in a measure, excluded you. Just send your name 
and address to The Dictograph Products Corpora- 
tion, 1301 Candler Building, New York, for descrip- 
tive literature and request blank. 
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Wooden Plates 


EEPapackage of Adirondack plates handy and f 
there'll be no argument about who washes 6 for a Dime 
and wipes the dishes. Made of clean hard wood In sanitary 
they carry all foods, hot and cold, moist and dry, glassine 
OVAL WOOD DISH CORPORATION envelopes 
NEW YORK Tupper Lake, N. Y. CHICAGO At all stores 
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(Continued from Page 12) 


Miss Dale forgot Mr. Kane as she waved 
her hand toward Mrs. Bergstresser, whose 
broad white apron was conspicuous on her 
porch across the street. Seeing her going to 
Mary Fidler’s, Mrs. Bergstresser, who had 
been like a sister to Mary, would postpone 
her own evening visit until later. 

From her porch Callie Squire leaned far 
over, her disheveled hair falling about her 
face, her eyes gleaming. She was about 
forty years old and of a hysterical type. 
Miss Dale prophesied the asylum for Callie. 

“How soon do you think she’ll go?” 
asked Callie in breathless tone. 

“Mary Fidler?’’ With Callie’s type one 
did no joking. ‘I don’t know. If she 


| wanted to she could live.” 


““We heard the doctor said the end was 


| near,” said Callie; then in a still higher, 


stranger tone, “‘She’ll be all right. There’ll 
be no purgatory for her.” 

Miss Dale walked on. This remark was 
intended for Callie’s neighbors, and she had 
no desire to be mixed in a brawl. 

It would be no wonder if the whole 
world got to fighting tonight. She crossed 
the street in a long slant toward Mary 
Fidler’s house, avoiding actual contact with 
the children, but saluted by every shrill 
voice. She stumbled over rough cobble- 
stones, thinking angrily of the miles of 
paved streets in the new section, still largely 
unoccupied, where the mayor and members 
of the city council had building lots to sell. 
When she heard the French horn at the 
Aughinbaughs’ she almost screamed. The 
night was bad enough; why make it worse? 
She stood listening for the thunder. It was, 
she believed, a little louder. 

“We'll catch it hard enough when it 
comes,” she said. ‘‘Only let it come soon!”’ 

Mary Fidler lay motionless on her an- 
cient four-post bed in the inner room of her 
little house. Her thick red hair, dulled by 
many threads of gray, was braided in two 
braids that lay symmetrically over her 
shoulders. Her naturally pale skin was 
blanched to pallor, her knotted hands were 
waxen; when her eyelids lifted her eyes 
appeared faded like her skin. Whatever 
the doctor and the nurse thought, Mary be- 
lieved that she was dying, and her appear- 
ance justified her opinion. She had worked 
hard all her life, and first the arms that 
rubbed the clothes on the washboard failed 
her, then the legs on which she dashed from 
tub to line and back again, then the stom- 
ach that was the stay and support of all. 

Mentally, Mary was dead, because the 
spring of her life was dry. She had been a 
happy creature, not only because she was 
self-supporting, nor because she had good 
health—good health she accepted without 
thinking about it—but because an intense 
and secret passion of her soul was con- 
stantly gratified. This was an interest in 
the lives of her neighbors. Her curiosity 
was perfectly harmless. She was never 
known to repeat anything that was told 
her, or to discuss anyone; but she bur- 
rowed like a mole among the affairs of 
others. If reading had been easy, or if she 
had had books, she would have devoured 
novels by the score. In lieu of books she 
had the Espenshades and the Pefferkorns 
and Callie Squire and all the other perma- 
nent residents of Elm Street and all the 
temporary residents of Batter’s Lane, whose 
coming was often mysterious and their de- 
parture dramatic. In addition she had the 
black folk, whose ways were perpetually 
strange, 

For months, however, Mary Fidler had 
heard and seen nothing. She could not sit 
behind her bowed shutters and watch 
Myrtle and her beau go by. She could not 
linger as she put up or took down her wash- 
ing in order to observe some new incident 
in the feud of the Healeys and the world. 
She could not go on errands to the store so 
as to look at strange Callie Squire sitting at 
her window, her hair like a hurrah’s nest, 
while she made switches for other people’s 
heads. Callie’s mother had died and been 
buried, and Mary had not been able to go 
to the funeral or to see how Callie received 
the blow or what mourning she wore. Mary 
had a suspicion that the blow was not a 
heavy one. She had even darker suspicions 
that she yearned to verify. She wished 
also to look upon Mr. Kane, who had mar- 
ried so soon after the death of his good 
wife. And Tudor Levan had been ill and 
old man Platt had died. As old man Platt’s 
vis-a-vis Mary had been able to observe 
many visitors who came and went-after 


nightfall, and sometimes carried burdens. 
She believed that old man Platt was what 
is professionally known as a fence. Mary 
judged no one; she was wholly detached and 
impersonal. Her brain was merely a house 
filled with interesting tenants, and now her 
house was empty. 

Lying in her inner room, Mary could not 
hear; not even the terrific voice of Peffer- 
korn or young Aughinbaugh’s horn could 
penetrate the thick wall in which there was 
no window toward Elm Street. Occasion- 
ally the powerful voice of Elfie Johnson, 
a colored girl, reached her from Batter’s 
Lane; but she could not even recognize the 
tune. 

Her visitors told her nothing. The doctor 
came and looked at her and questioned her 
and gave her medicine and went away. 
Miss Dale came and bathed her and put 
her bed and room in order and she, too, 
went away. 

Mrs. Bergstresser provided her with 
broth and sat with her, sewing quietly, for 
long periods. It was supposed that Mary 
needed quiet; but what Mary needed was a 
quarrel or a funeral, or even a murder, at 
her door. 

This evening she lay as nearly motion- 
less and lifeless as it was possible for a 
human being to lie and be alive. She 
thought vaguely and without any positive 


emotion that she would probably die be-° 


fore morning, and as though to take a 
parting look at her possessions she opened 
her eyes. One eye seemed heavy, so she let 
it close. She saw her large bed with its 
smooth white covers, the dark bulk of her 
old bureau and the black space that was 
the door into her kitchen and living room. 
In the slow flashes of pale lightning she 
could see the pincushion on her bureau and 
the bowl of broth and the pitcher of water 
on the table beside her bed. It had long 
ago been time for her to drink her broth, 
but she had decided that taking nourish- 
ment was a useless exertion. 

It was eight o’clock when Miss Dale 
came in, and Mary managed by a tre- 
mendous effort of her will to smile. Miss 
Dale lit the kerosene lamp and went 
quickly about her business. She rubbed 
Mary’s thin back with alcohol and said 
briefly that it was a hot night. 

Mary smiled a vague answer. With one 
eye she watched Miss Dale, who set the 
bottle back on the bureau and walked to 
the door. By the smallest gradations the 
lightning had become brighter and the 
thunder more distinct. Miss Dale’s home 
was far away; she would have to hurry to 
get there before the storm. 

“Mrs. Bergstresser will be in soon, I’m 
sure, Mary. You're not afraid, are you?” 

Mary’s smile seemed to say, ‘‘Me? 
Afraid of what?’ 

Miss Dale gathered her belongings and 
hurried away. She did not go back through 
Elm Street, but ran through Batter’s 
Lane to a crossroad where she could catch 
a suburban trolley that went to the Square. 
She would like to stay, but then she would 
like to stay with every patient. 

Mrs. Bergstresser, watching for Miss 
Dale on her porch, rocked heavily back and 
forth. Beside her in another chair sat her 
husband, also rocking back and forth. The 
lightning grew brighter, the thunder 
louder, the odors stronger. 

“Tt will surely make something down,”’ 
said Mrs. Bergstresser. ‘‘The garden is like 
ashes. The lima beans, they don’t fill out. 
I pity the farmers on account of their corn.”’ 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Bergstresser. 

He was not a very sensitive creature, but 
the night made him nervous. He rose 
uneasily and went into the house. 

Suddenly the poplar trees began to sing 
a shrill song and the leaves to shower down 
in multitudes. The remaining children 
were herded indoors. There was the sound 
of slamming windows, and the aroma of 
sauerkraut that had not escaped was im- 
prisoned for another winter. Mrs. Berg- 
stresser could see little Emmanuel Kane 
still sitting on the lowest step, and Callie 
Squire still rocking on her porch. 

“Like such a bright-eyed cat,” said she 
to herself. 

Tudor Levan stood in his doorway, 
plainly visible in his light-colored shirt. He 
was a bachelor; him, too, Mrs. Berg- 
stresser pitied, because of his lonely house. 
The song of the poplars grew still more 
shrill, and Mrs. Bergstresser rose. As she 
did so there was-a loud roll of thunder. 
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ever saw. Fires 50shotsona pir 
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Thinnest Quick Dryin; 
Household Black Enale! 
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““Mom!”’ said Mr. Bergstresser from the ; 


doorway. ‘Come quickly in!” 

Mrs. Bergstresser stood still, her white 
apron a pale surface in the darkness. 

“She stayed with her, I’m sure,’”’ she 
said, a little troubled. ‘‘If she didn’t pass 
she must of stayed.” 

There was another bright flash. 

“Now, mom, come in,’’ commanded Mr. 
Bergstresser again. ‘‘Do you want to get 
struck, say?” 

At once came the rain, not in single drops 
but in a sheet. Moving across the porch, 
Mrs. Bergstresser still looked over her 
shoulder toward Batter’s Lane. 

“She would surely stay with poor Mary,” 
she said as she crossed the threshold. 

“Of course she would!” declared Mr. 
Bergstresser irritably before he slammed 
the door. 

Roused by the storm, Mary Fidler 
opened her eyes. She saw the same dark 
mass of bureau and the same black aper- 
ture that was the doorway into the next 
room. She responded so slowly to the flash 
of lightning and clap of thunder that dark- 
ness and silence had returned before her 
eyes were wide open. The shrill pipe of the 
thin, almost naked poplar branches whis- 
tled against the deeper chant of the elm 
trees and a few oaks that glorified Batter’s 
Lane, but the sounds of nature were of no 
interest to Mary. 

She was about to close her eyes when 
there came another and more brilliant 
flash, and a clap of thunder that shook the 
house. The rain struck her roof with the 
rattle of musketry. She listened for an 
instant, then she settled her head a little 
more deeply in her pillow. But as she 
turned it to one side she was attracted by 
an unusual appearance. She heard a little 
stir. Was there someone in her room? She 
was not alarmed; she was excited and 
pleased. Blinking rapidly, she succeeded 
in fixing her attention upon her window, 
beside which a human being seemed to be 
sitting. Who could this be? Miss Dale had 
gone and she could not remember that Mrs. 
Bergstresser had come. It was not the 
doctor. Who was this stranger? 

In the next flash Mary saw clearly; it 
was Callie Squire sitting by her window. 
Had Callie come to keep her company? 
She remembered that Callie’s mother had 
died and had been buried, and she as- 
sembled with a delightful but somewhat 
painful effort of her mind all she knew 
about Callie.. After a long time she called 
her faintly. 

“Callie!” 

Illuminated by the lightning as by the 
spotlight in a theater, Callie rose and ap- 
proached the bed. Her hair streamed 
wildly, her eyes gleamed, her whole aspect 
was wild and frantic. In Mary’s soul some- 
thing quickened, like a fading spark of life 
blown upon by a mighty breath. 

“Well, Callie?” she said in a stronger 
tone. 

Callie threw herself on her knees and 
seized Mary’s cool, pale hand. In a shrill 
whisper, as if hurried by the storm, she 
said an extraordinary thing. 

“Mary,” she cried, ‘‘you will soon see 
my mother!” 

Mary remained motionless and silent. 
To Callie her hand felt icy. She believed 
that she had shocked her to death. 

“Mary!” she screamed, while the thun- 
der rapped out a great thump. 

Mary opened her eyes. She did not 
breathe, but it was because she was holding 
her breath. Through her body flowed a 
warm pricking current. 

“Tell my mother to forgive me!’’ Callie 
said hoarsely. “‘Tell her I repent! Tell her 
I’ve punished myself! Tell her bi 

The tingling sensation in Mary’s body 
grew stronger. On her lips trembled the 
words “For what?” but she held them 
there. It had never been necessary to ques- 
tion. If you asked a thing hard in your own 
mind people seemed to hear as though you 
had spoken. ; 

“‘T mistreated her,’”’ answered Callie. “I 
abused her. I hastened her end.”’ 

Mary closed her eyes, but it was no 
longer like closing the shutters upon a 
tenantless house; it was a house occupied 
by living beings. Callie! Her mother! 
Abusing! Mistreating! 

“Will you tell her?’’ asked Callie. ‘‘ Tell 
her I’m losing my mind with remorse. 
Tell her ey 
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There was another crash of thunder; but 
in spite of it and the fierce beating of the 
rain, a stir could be heard in the next room. 

“‘There’s someone here!” cried Callie in 
terror. 

“The doctor, I guess,” said Mary in a 
still stronger voice, and Callie slipped out 
the door. 

But the newcomer was a shorter, broader, 
more slow moving man in a light-colored 
collarless shirt. Still Mary was not fright- 
ened; she was only sorry that Callie had 
been driven away. Callie! Her mother! 
Abused her! How? Losing her mind! No 
wonder she seemed strange. The newcomer 
had interrupted a feast spread before star- 
vation. Was it Mr. Pefferkorn come to sit 
with her till the storm was over? Was it 
Nimrod Healey? She remembered sud- 
denly that before her illness Nimrod had 
made peace with Elm Street as a whole, but 
that he had a fierce quarrel on with Mr. 
Pefferkorn. Would that both would think 
of her and meet here! But this was Tudor 
Levan. He had an even stranger, more 
urgent errand for dying Mary. 

“T have a throbbing in my side,”’ he said 
in a whisper. ‘It’s a warning. Tell God if 
He will let me live I’ll join the church, 
Mary.” Tudor grew maudlin. “I'll join 
your church, Mary, and take your place 
and work for Him.” 

Mary clasped her hands, which were no 
longer cold. She was terrified lest her mind 
could not. hold all these treasures. Her 
senses quickened, she smelled Tudor’s rain- 
soaked clothes and the tuberoses that Mrs. 
Bergstresser had brought in the afternoon. 
Tudor Levan going to die! This was news 
indeed! With what profound interest she 
had watched dying people! 

“Mary!” said Tudor sharply. 

He took her hand and tried to feel her 
pulse. Suppose Mary’s end had come! He 
nervously pressed her thumb and could feel 
nothing. There might be an inquiry, with 
him as the only witness. Before the next 
flash he slipped away. At the gate he met 
a little figure which he recognized as that 
of his neighbor Kane. 

“T was sorry for her,’’ Tudor gasped, 
trying to shield his face from the rain. 
“She was living when I left.’ 

Kane stood in Mary’s doorway. From 
him, too, the water poured-and he, too, 
exhaled.an odor of wet wool. 

He came forward and stood trembling by 
the bed, both rain and tears running down 
his cheeks. 

“Mary, I want you should tell Lizzie 
that I married against my will,’’ he begged. 
“Tell her I think only of her and of the 
time when I can join her.” 

Mary opened her eyes wide. This was 
too much; the house behind her eyelids 
was becoming too populous. 

“You hear me, Mary?” said little Kane. 

Mary moved her head assentingly. 

“You were a friend to Lizzie?” 

“Yes,” nodded Mary again. 

The thunder seemed to carry little Kane 
out. Mary heard its rude sound distinctly 
and with relief. Surely they would let her 
alone now! But her hopes were vain. From 
the dark, tree-shadowed house across the 
street came Maggie Platt, across her arm a 
black garment. 

“You’re a good woman,” said Maggie. 
“You're not afraid to die. I’ve brought 
you this beautiful black robe, the finest 
silk. I want you to tell my father that 
everything is fixed and that no one will 
know.” 

Mary asked with all her being, “Know 
what?”’ 

But this question she did not have an- 
swered. In spite of Maggie’s presence and 
the subject for unlimited speculation and 
meditation that she suggested, Mary closed 
her exhausted eyes and this time kept them 
closed. Maggie Platt was not afraid of 
being alone with her when she died; Mag- 
gie was afraid of nothing. She sat down by 
the window, believing that Mary’s soul 
would go out on the great wind. 


, 


At seven o’clock the doctor’s car stood 
before Mary Fidler’s door. At ten minutes 
after seven Miss Dale hurried down Bat- 
ter’s Lane. She had passed an anxious 
night, worrying because she had not assured 
herself of Mrs. Bergstresser’s presence in 
Mary’s house. The sky was overcast by 
heavy gray clouds from which there still 
fell scattering drops of rain. A tall locust 
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The Test 
of a 
Stocking 


HEN vacation is here 

and girls are free to play 
outdoors all day long, then 
comes the test of a stocking. 
Then you need all the durabil- 
ity which the name Iron Clad 
assures you. 


Iron Clad No. 98 for girls have 
a double sole and four-ply heel 
and toe. They are fine-ribbed 
and mercerized— with a bright 
lustre that gives the smart ap- 
pearance of silk. 

Price: 50c a Pair 


(East of the Rockies) 
Sizes 6 to 10 


Ask your dealer for Iron Clad No. 98. 
If he doesn’t carry them, order direct 
from us, enclosing remittance and 
stating size and color desired. Your 
order will be promptly filled, postpaid. 


Colors: Black, White, African Brown 


Cooper, Wells & Co. 
212 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


“VENTILATING 
PORCH SHADE 


Use your porch more this 
summer. Make it the cool- 
est, coziest, most comfort- 
able retreat in the house. 


bbl tibbage 


Beautiful Aerolux shades 
give perfect privacy—shut 
outsunglare, letinfresh air. 
Durable and economical. Weath- 


er-proof finishes. Easily hung. 
Can’t flap in wind. 


Sold by leading department stores 
and furniture dealers. 


FREE Book, “Better 
Porches” shows how to 
make porches livable and 
attractive. Write for it. 


The Aeroshade Company 
2340 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 
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“As a money-getter 
the Curtis plan has 
equal’; 


So writes Mr. Everett Squires, 
who is our subscription repre- 
sentative in a small New York 
“No other work I 
have ever done even compares 
with yours in profit,” he con- 
POSI- 


Similar statements are con- 
tinually coming in from repre- 
sentatives of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gen- 
For Curtis work is 
easy and pleasant, and offers to capable workers unlimited 


CASH OFFER: 


Here is our offer to you. Clip and mail NOW the coupon below, or 
send the same request on a post card, TODAY. We will tell you all 
about our plan. If it doesn’t look good to you, just drop the whole 
matter; you will be under no obligation of any sort. But if you do seein 
it a real opportunity for pleasant profit (as we are confident you will) 
you will be ready tostart making money atonce. Isn’t that fairenough? 


Clip and Mail NOW--------------- 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
330 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: You may make me that offer of yours. I don’t promise to accept, but I’ll look it over. 


MR. EVERETT SQUIRES 
of New York 


Sell coal to your trade 
in carload lots. Earn week’s pay in an hour. 
salesmen wanted. 

WASHINGTON COAL CO., Stock Yards Station, Dept. A, Chicago 


WRITE for free illustrated 


ATENT ¢ guide book and “RECORD OF 


INVENTION BLANK.” Send model 
or sketch and description of invention for our free 
opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


YOU CAN MAKE $1 TO $2 AN HOUR 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


No canvassing. Full particulars and booklet free. Write 
to-day. Authorized and fully paid capital $1,000,000. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM, LTD., 100 Adams Bldg., Toronto, Can. 


—$— SAVE MONEY 


Ke WRITE FOR 


FREE CATALOG 
OF 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


MANY BARGAINS. POSTAGE PAID. Join Profit 
Sharing Club, no dues. Send for Membership Card. 


HERMAN BUMILLER COMPANY 
432-T MAIN STREET CINCINNATI 


Sideline 


and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
in powder, makes 
Vener | The Food-Drink 
Eco «6 for All Ages 


Avoid Imitations — Substitutes 


Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 19th and Feb. 2nd, 1924; 120 days $1000 up; 
65 days $600 up. Shore excursions included. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and 
marketing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor of The Writer’s Monthly, 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 36 Springfield, Mass. 


! We can 
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use a good salesman to sell our Testbestos 
Automobile Brake Lining. Write American 
Asbestos Company, Norristown, Penna., U. S. A. 


,; MEN WANTED 


“4 to call on homes, auto owners, garages, stores, 
factories, hotels, to demonstrate and take orders 
Meesd for new Super Fyr-Fyter. Approved by Under- 
writers. Blaik made $59.60 first week. DePries 
f averaged $7,000 a year for last 3 years. No ex- 
} perience necessary. We train you free so you can 
earn $2,000 to $10,000 yearly. Write us today. 
Fyr-FyterCo.,1126Fyr-FyterBldg., Dayton,O. 


Agents: $10 a Day 


Get started at once selling this wonderful 6 
Perfection Pie Filling. Makes the most , 
delicious home made tasty pies ever—in just 
a jiffy. No eggs, no milk, no butter needed. YP 
Everything in the Filling. Just add water, 
then bake. Perfection is always ready and 
never fails to delight. ° 


Work Spare Time or Full ee i | 


Sell to housewives, restaurants, bakeries, hotel 


Dr. Esenwein 


keepers, ete. Everybody buys Perfection. a 
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5 to 6 pies. Not sold in stores. 
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tree had been blasted by the lightning and 
its bark hung in ribbons. Elm Street was 
paved deeply with the leaves of the poplars, 
now entirely bare, and myriads of oak 
leaves had been wrenched away. The air 
was cold; Miss Dale shivered as she ap- 
proached poor Mary’s house. 

Hurrying rapidly from the other direc- 
tion came Mrs. Bergstresser. The heat and 
a heavy supper of fried ham, corn on the 
cob and peach pie had combined to make 
Mr. Bergstresser uncomfortable most of 
the night or she would have come earlier. 
When she saw the doctor's car she tried to 


run, believing that he had been called to — 


see poor Mary die. 

She saw other neighbors hastening to- 
ward Mary’s—kind-hearted Mr. Kane and 
sickly Tudor Levan and poor, wild Callie 
Squire. ; 

Maggie Platt crosséd the street and Mrs. 
Bergstresser heard-her say loudly, ‘I was 
there till an hour ago and she was all right. 
She was asleep.” 

When Mrs. Bergstresser entered, the 
doctor stood by Mary’s table, measuring 
out pellets. He had not come in response 
to any hurried summons, but merely to pay 
yesterday’s postponed call. He looked 


worn, as though he had been up all night, | 


and happy, as though something pleasant 
had oeceurred. Miss Dale was standing by 
the side of Mary’s bed, and Callie Squire 
and Mr. Kane and Tudor Levan and Mag- 
gie Platt at the side of the room, Tudor and 
Maggie looking over the heads of the other 
two. Their faces were white. Mrs. Berg- 
stresser was touched by their distress. 

Mary lay with her hands clasped on her 
breast, her two braids arranged symmet- 
rically on her shoulders, her eyes closed. 

“‘She’s gone, isn’t she?” said Callie 
Squire, who could not see Mary’s face. 
Callie had a strange, half-frightened, half- 
relieved expression. For an instant she had 
feared that her messenger was not going to 
start upon her journey. 

“Gone!”’ repeated the doctor. ‘“‘She’s 
neither gone nor going!” 

He turned away from the table to look at 
Mary, and as though to show him what she 
could do, Mary sat up. It was the first 
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when guests arrive? 


ERWARE that meets the fam- all the pieces to make your table ser- 
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Wicient when an extra guest ap- spreaders, grapefruit spoons, salad 
a) or when you wish to invite forks, and serving pieces — niceties 
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Remember that this fine silverplate 
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siness affairs of the 
just as important 
i 1 party as it is to the 
pose here to recount 
new order that has been instituted for the management of the 
places and other times will be more appropriate for the 
ons which are so vital to American political contests. My 
asystem lies beyond the political exigencies of the present. The 
js that have been taken and their systematic improvement and 
ential to the future prosperity and happiness of the American 
| understand thoroughly the change which has been effected. 
}.cing the financial methods of the Government upon a budgetary 
be felt prior to the war. President Taft made an attempt at it 
aging success. The time was not ripe. We had a negligible debt 
on were indirect and plenteous for our needs. As a nation we 
ree without the usual depressing aftermath. The 
riod of the war changed the situation. Even before 
ir import trade fell off and customs receipts dwindled. 
j expenditures in an effort to bring our military and 
tate of preparedness. The margin between a compar- 
a -burdened public was beginning to narrow. 

leted the evolution. Our own government expendi- 
¢ in the war, the loans to our Allies, and the loss of a 
1.ne on account of the governmental ban on alcoholic 
ing of heavy income and other internal taxes that 
average American citizen sense his duties as a sub- 
nee of government. So long as the revenues flowed 
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t the cost. When he became a heavy direct contributor 
sted stockholder, with the very proper curiosity to 


of sacrifice and endurance of privation which charac- 
the taxpayer toward his personal comfort during the 
§ :titude toward the funds necessary for its conduct. He 
lswas essential to victory, and stood for a lot more. 
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When the struggle was over and the public 
mind was again able to concentrate upon 
domestic problems, one of the very first to 
command attention was that of public ex- 
penditure and the corollary of taxation. 

Both political parties pledged themselves to provide a remedy. One of the first 
important laws to be signed by President Harding was the Budget and Accounting Act 
of 1921. This measure marked the beginning of an epochal reform. As the years roll on 
and the history of the postwar period is written with that clear vision which comes from 
a dispassionate survey of events, the outstanding achievement, to my mind, will be the 
determined and successful effort devoted to the initiation of correct financial methods 
in the business of the Government. 

To many who have not given much thought to what is meant by a budget system, the 
term is an abstraction that somehow or other magically saves money. It is to them the 
wand of the conjurer by which waste is eliminated and frugality made the daily order. 
When we were preparing the bill which established the budget system one of my 

colleagues informed me that if he met a budget in the street he would 
undoubtedly take off his hat, bow humbly and say “ Howdy, stranger.” 
; A budget system is nothing more or less than an orderly procedure 
which requires the constant application of the best known principles of 
business conduct to the financial affairs of a 
nation, with the accompanying requisite of a 
continuous endeavor to keep those principles 
alive in the acts of the individuals charged with 

the operation of the system. 
The budget is not a tem- 
porary shibboleth. It is a 
permanent governmental 
system at the service of any 
Ur political party which may be 
in control. There is nothing 
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There are Those Who Do Not Like It 
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automatic or mysterious about it. The system is operated 
by a few well-defined responsible units of governmental 
machinery, each functioning within its own prescribed 
sphere, and highly susceptible to the public praise or cen- 
sure which its efforts may justly merit. 

There are four outstanding principles in the budget sys- 
tem, as initiated, namely: 

The placing upon the President of the responsibility for 
the submission to Congress of a balanced program of ex- 
penditures with the requirement that if a deficit is indicated 
in his program he shall recommend how the additional 
money shall be obtained, or if a surplus be shown, an in- 
dication of his views for its disposal; 

The imposition upon the President of the task of keep- 
ing a courageous and intimate control over the expendi- 
ture of public money after the appropriations have been 
made; 

The centralization of the jurisdiction over the making 
of appropriations in one committee in the Senate and 
one in the House of Representatives, thereby reducing the 
number of congressional committees which could appro- 
priate money from seventeen to two; 

The establishment of a centralized and independent au- 
dit of accounts in one general office instead of scattered, 
as heretofore, among seven unrelated offices. 


Presidential Responsibilities 


HE duties placed upon the President are onerous. Gov- 

ernments, like individuals, have habits, and the habit 
of incodrdinate and uneconomical handling of public funds 
has been hard to break. The bureau of the budget was 
created to enable the President to perform his budgetary 
duties. It is a small organization, consisting of a director, 
an assistant director, and a corps of about forty investi- 
gators, accountants and clerks. It is not a governmental 
bureau within the generally accepted meaning of the term. 
The significant fact about this activity is that it stands for 
the Chief Executive. It is his personal agency. It acts for 
him and in his name. 
Whatever it does reflects 
the attitude of the Presi- 
dent upon the question at 
issue. It hasno budgetary 
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duties as a bureau per se. This feature of the law 
established the axis of the executive phase of the 
budget system. 

The more spectacular of the two duties placed 
upon the President is the preparation of the budget 
estimates for submission to Congress. The process 
necessarily involves denial and disappointment. 
The estimation of the available revenues for a 
particular fiscal year is a comparatively easy task 
under ordinary conditions, but keeping the desires 
of the spending departments within 
those revenues is a far different prop- 
osition. It requires the exercise of all 
the stern and diplomatic qualities that 
a man can possess. Pressure comes 
from all sources, within and without 
the Government. 

The cold and calculating provision 
of the law helps to lighten the burden. 
The proposal must be balanced. If 
the expenditures are more than the 
estimated revenues the President must 
assume the responsibility of telling 
Congress how he thinks the additional 
revenue should be obtained, whether 
from new taxes, loans or by some other 
means. If the estimated expenditures 
are less than the revenues the duty is 
his to recommend a disposition of the 
surplus in such a manner as he may 
deem to be in the best interest of the 
public. 

A budget estimate first must run 


the gantlet of the cabinet officer, who é 


has to aid him the departmental budget 

officer selected by him. The head of 

the department harmonizes as best 

he can the requests of all his subordinates, and this total 
goes to the bureau of the budget for treatment by the 
President. The relative importance of the requests of each 
of the departments and other estimating agencies is weighed 
and the cutting and pruning begin. Two factors must be 
kept in mind: The estimates of the departments must be 
brought within the total revenues because increased taxa- 
tion or new loans for running expenses are entirely counter 
to the present economic needs or desires of the country. 
The second factor to be considered is the minute examina- 
tion of such estimates as are to be forwarded to Congress 
to see that they are no more than reasonably suf- 
ficient to accomplish the purposes for which the 
money is to be asked. 

The allotment of revenue is made to each de- 
partment and establishment, and the tentative 
estimates submitted are re- 
turned to the heads of de- 
partments with a fixed total, 
beyond which they cannot 
go in making their formal 
and final submission to the 
President. Appeals may be 
made, and if a serious mis- 
take has occurred in fixing a 
department’s total it is rec- 
tified upon a proper showing, 
but if one department’s 
allotment has to be amended 

upward, that increase 

must be deducted in 

other places so that 

prescribed relationship 

between total receipts 

and expenditures will 
not be disturbed. 
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By Al. M. Sinclair Wilt 


TLLUSTRATED 


By: HENRY RALEIGH 


“TI Must Insist Upon Seeing Mr. Arnold. He is Injured, and it is Only Right 
That I Make Sure of His Comfort’’ 


“More collecting?’’ Woo Lang sheered the conversation 
away from shoals; he had seen these two wills clash. 
“T recall the beetles.”’ 

“The snakes were worse.” Rosslyn’s exasperation faded 
and he eyed his son with speculation. “‘ Your idea might 
not be so bad; I’ve been thinking of widening our scope.”’ 

“No offices!” Peter, with feet wide apart, legs braced, 
stood ready for any chance seas that might wash the deck, 
and voiced his defiance. ‘‘ No office for me, sir! Not ever!”’ 

A Rosslyn forbear was rumored to have been a free- 
booter off the coast of Virginia; albeit, being Scotch, he 
was on shore a sober and most religious man. This de- 
scendant had inherited several of his traits; among them, 
besides a fierce love of the sea and his passion for 
collecting, was a gusty disposition when crossed. He shook 
his head now until his hair stood on end belligerently. His 
warm gray eyes turned storm gray, lowering, threatening. 

“Who said anything about offices?”’ roared the father, 
infuriated with his son’s gustiness. 

“We speak of schooners.”” Woo Lang’s fan waved with 
peaceful calm. ‘I judge Yale to have won?” 

“The schooner has won.” Peter’s black crest slowly 
subsided. ‘‘When do we start building?” 

“When you’ve taken your degree the schooner will be 
ready.” 

Peter was beguiled. 

“And that’s fair enough,” he said in a sort of chant. 
“T’ll have her, if you don’t mind, a hundred length by 
twenty beam, room for a goodly crew and plenty storage 
space for plunder. I’ll be voyaging member of the firm. 
I'll sail the China Seas, the whole seas, and all of ’em. 
I'll go where white man is a rarity. I’ll find hidden 
treasures, from embroideries to elephants, from jewels to 
Jumbos; skins, silks, serpents or scepters, I’ll search ’em 
out and make ’’em mine. I’ll have life and adventure, and 
it will all be good, world without end, thank God and 
amen!’’ And he danced a dance which shouted that life 


’ 


was delectable, not to be 
bettered. With youth, 
health and a vocation 
ahead he found glorious, 
the romance of the whole 
earth lay spread before 
him, his for the waiting 
and for the taking. 

It was much to know 
what he wanted, he said; 
it gave him advantage 
over others who spent 
precious years tacking 
back and forth instead of 
heading straight into 
their future. He could 
live through the next four 
years, since at the end of 
them would be freedom, 
complete and spacious. 

“Then hold yourself 
untrammeled,”’ advised 
his elder. ‘‘One woman 
can take the completeness 
and the spaciousness out 
of such freedom as you 
desire, Peter, with an eye 
flick.” 

“A woman! Me?’’ 
Peter hurled himself upon 
the desk. 

“You are young yet.” 
Heshould besafeguarded. 
“Peter, make me a prom- 
ise; give me your word 
that you will not marry 
or propose marriage to 
any woman until you are 
at least twenty-six.” 

Peter, by this time im- 
mersed in sketches of a 
low, rakish design, 
scarcely lifted his eyes. 

“Don’t think I intend 
spoiling my future! What 
do you think of having 
power auxiliary?” 

“Make the promise, 
young Rosslyn,” sec- 
onded Woo Lang. 

And Peter saw what it 
meant to them. They be- 
lieved he could be caught 
by the silliness of senti- 
ment which people, older 
people of narrow, humdrum lives, found so engrossing. 
That pathetic sentiment he guessed to be substitute for 
the greater adventures they were never to know—the 
poor humdrum dwellers of little worlds! 

He made the promise. If it would have given them any 
happiness, he would have set the limit at fifty-six. Then 
he turned again to his schooner, the lodestar he was to 
follow through his years of banishment. 
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IGHT years later, again in San Francisco; with four 

years of Yale and four more years of adventure in 
plenty behind him; he faced untrammeled as unlikely a 
cruise as he had ever conceived. The outcome he always 
lays to the Van Pelts, particularly to their ancestors, who, 
having dwelt in New York for seven generations of fat and 
easy peace, resulted—if the term may be used—inevitably 
in Pat. The pendulum is bound to swing. 

On the other hand, the Van Pelts ascribe the whole 
affair to Peter’s theories and to his habit of generalizing. 
Yale turned sailor Peter into a psychologist; Yale and 
Woo Lang; for navigation and the study of man as he is 
made had gone cheek by jowl with him and Woo Lang, and 
the Manchu’s point of view undoubtedly colored Peter’s 
outlook; but I hold that the modern trend of the times was 
mostly at fault; the modern trend which lies in hectic 
romancing, which betrays us into forgetting that men and 
women are, after all, flesh and blood realities, each with his 
own particular individuality, and not the fantastic crea- 
tions of fictionists. 

Peter, having neither sister nor mother for antidote, fell 
easy victim to the modern trend; moreover, he gave his 
opinions freely, with Rosslyn emphasis; flooring opposi- 
tion with roars if not with argument. Forcefulness is apt 
to carry conviction to the unwary; and whether it was 
that, or because they knew he rowed a better oar and 
carried a pigskin faster than any man of Yale, the two 
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Van Pelts were accustomed 
to go to him for advice, not 
alone concerning their own life 
problems but also Pat’s. 

Winthrop Van Pelt, kindly, 
ploddingly serious and high- 
minded, might have succeeded with his guardianship of 
the orphan if his brother Theodore, who was small, busy 
and waspish, had not tried to help. The combination 
succeeded only in tying their family affair into compli- 
cated knots—of misery for themselves but of joy for 
Pat, Pat being their family affair in question. 

All Peter had noticed during visits to the Van Pelts was 
that she was an uncommonly quiet and skinny little girl; 
but overnight, seemingly, she was grown to seventeen or 
eighteen years; and in the offing was an undesirable, de- 
scribed by Ted as The Rotter, who held her sympathy 
because he was poor and generally the under dog. In their 
unrestrained youth he and Win had thrashed him every 
opportunity, enlivening dancing school and kindred ills 
past belief; but even then, no more than a baby, she had 
fought for him—and always indiscriminate with weapons; 
scratched, she did, and sometimes bit. Later she outgrew 
the tooth-and-nail stage, but still fought; and since she 
was unreasonably obstinate, and had a perverse sort of 
humor, she was very difficult. Morally, John Templeton 
Arnold, which was The Rotter’s name, was a leper; but 
she was seeing a lot of him, and they were helpless. 

Peter laughed, advising easily, “Take the upper hand 
with her—iron hand in velvet glove—and never give in an 
inch. She is your sister, besides being your ward. Forbid 
her seeing him and be done with it.” 

“You see,” began Win heavily, “‘you are not taking into 
consideration her personality. That’s what makes:her so 
hard to manage. It is ” His pause gave Ted the 
chance to supply, ‘‘ Hellish!”’ 

Peter aired his theories. 

“Disregard the personal equation; allow for it, and 
discount it. Expect rational conduct and you will get it, 
even from a woman. All women are fundamentally alike, 
and it’s been said by wiser heads than mine. They’re all 
alike, excepting jealous ones. Woo Lang says a jealous 
woman is war, sudden death and a pestilence; otherwise 
they are all alike, needing only one thing—to be controlled 
firmly for their own good. At heart, all women expect it, 
respecting above all the masterful man. It’s nature.” 

“Nature, perhaps; but it isn’t Pat.’’ That from Ted. 

Peter felt that he knew what he was talking about, so his 
jaw set. 

“All alike, every one of them.” And he cited the cinema; 
besought them to tell him what plots were favored, who 
the adored actors; cave-man tactics for the first, the 
masterful brute for the second—absolutely! And who 


Out of the Darkness Above 
Her Loomed a Figure, and 
Bending to Observe Her Was 
a Face That Had No Place 
on a White Bridal Yacht 


made up the bulk of movie fans? Women! Proof all plain 
as pudding; what more did they want? 
““A cave man,” Ted had observed pityingly, “‘wouldn’t 


stand a chance with Pat. She’d have his cave, club and 
his goat before he got started.” 

Ted acknowledged the need of an iron hand, however; 
though for his part, he said, he couldn’t see where the 
velvet was called for. 

And so it had gone. 

Peter remembered her very well as he had seen her the 
last time. She had come to New Haven for commencement 
week. With her was Aunt Angela, a subdued and dis- 
pirited personality. But Patricia! 

In appearance Patricia was soft and gentle and fair, as 
serene and untroubling as a mild summer day; restful and 
inviting to the incautious; then suddenly, without warn- 
ing, she was able to snap on some hidden battery, and she 
became as vivid as light, as vital as an electric shock— 
and there was nothing serene, nothing untroubling, and 
nothing at all restful about her; only a devastating, 
heart-twisting sense of lack, of uncompleteness, not to be 
explained. 

But Peter had had the advantage of being warned. Ted 
had prepared him for her habit of tipping head sideways; 
of her narrowing eyes to hide diabolic intent; of wrinkling 
her small nose slightly, which successfully concealed her 
true expression. Her peculiarly still gentleness, he said, 
was a danger signal; but when she looked like a bird taken 
bad with a question mark it was all off! Too late! The 
cat had the canary already inside. Ted mixed his figures 
of speech, but Peter caught the idea. He would have 
profited more fully if it had not been for the breakfast. 

There is something disarming about perfection, and 
such perfection! Fried chicken, waffles, honey-cured ham, 
too; and, in their benighted East, a Spanish omelet. It 
was at a farm where they had driven for breakfast. Peter 
had had everything twice, and coffee all the way through; 
and it was after that Peter first noticed Patricia’s eyes. 
Extraordinarily dark blue, they were; the same color 
found occasionally in deep waters, not anywhere else— 
sea blue. And when she smiled at him, which she had, there 
was a lift and a gentle curve about her upper lip and a 
deepening at the corners he had not noticed about any 
upper lip before. That was when he had suggested the 
stroll; some things just follow as a matter of course. 

Before they had gone twenty feet she had found what 
she called a fine flat stone with a tree to keep freckles off 


and had sat down. Peter, needing 
smile, noticed that her shoes were | 
practical and spoke: “Those slipper 
good ground.” ) 
Peter could still see her as she sho 
feet out before her. She had eyed ¢} 
had Peter. 3 
“T think they look nice,” she degj 
had thought the same thing he had fr, 
was a failure, and he threw himse 
There, under the influence of a friend] 
of shadow-checkered grass an, 
heard about the schooner in w] 
seas as scout for his father’s g 
things strange and new for a: 
“Adve 
Ww. 


where f 
where 


Would he always be adventuri 
Always. va 
Would he never be sick of the 
land? 
Not for many, many years. — 
Would he never—never mar 


Perhaps. On second tho 
want a grandson. 
Oh! 


‘But when he married, if he 
out-of-doors sensible sort—hi 
heeled, impractical shoes up 
take the rough with the smoo 
companion and best friend; ag 
and make them hers; a good, I 
backed one, who could lift her 
oar in a tight place. No wishy-¥ 
for him to carry about—no, 
truthtelling, too, and fearless; 
the face and tell it to go ph 
Were there women like 
He said that California v 
find one some day; but that it 
time. That was what he had t 
Patricia. And that would hay 
sure, if he had not spent two ¢ 
the Adirondacks, where he hi 
and had learned to detest a 
wasted emotion in his — 
moreover, he found in hims 
not believed a Rosslyn capabl 
It had begun disarmingly 
camp was a group of individu 
about a wide-spreading 
and dashes of lake’ coul 
Patricia had told him if he 
go out on that lake and see th 
She had greeted him with ; 
early morning, dewy variety, 
left him thoughtful even in tl 
that there was no breakfast 
was new and Chinese, and s 
Slowly he had come out of ! 
the smile, and the conscio 
were soon to be his; the sm¢ 
must have gone to his hea 
drunk. There was nothing he V 


could not accomplish through a 


he had roistered. 

/way to the cookhouse, cautiously 
jafraid of the scowling demon who 
er roared through the sacred door 
t Chung before him to the sanctu- 


};oomed invitingly. 

Mer, had fingered his hot poker 

1e coals. 

.e gloomed. 

igratiated Peter. 

ined surly; so Peter turned upon 

agsong of syllables, incomprehen- 

| Chung—for he shook his head— 
st considered Chung deeply before 

ing of another song of minor notes, 
scale, and that time Chung caved 

wered. His slit eyes had spoken 

+» heard again his own tongue; and 

Jerings, chortlings and commotion 

| fled from the chaos, but awaited 


| 


im! And how he had strutted, 
e were hundreds of their dialects, 
‘uld generally place their districts; 
| garded him, asking how many of 
id when he confessed that one was 
speechless; then how they had 
‘aything so funny! To keep from 
ty had to hold breath, purpled, 


so young and silly and ecstatic as 
‘re strolled in upon their hilarity a 
.orfect youth with fishy eyes, who 
‘sold. His manncr toward Patricia 
i Peter, supercilious; so that Peter 
to consider himself too broad for 
civilization, too big of hands and 
she forecastle. 
7Templeton with Chung’s master- 
{down to the lake; Peter feeling, 
it him. 


“I'm Sorry About This, Templeton,’’ Said Patricia. 


Beside the canoe racks Patricia chose a light Peter- 
borough and took a position close beside one end, telling 
him to rest one end on her shoulder while he lifted down 
the other. She had rather an abrupt way of giving orders 
to men, so that Peter had told her he could manage, asking 
her to move a little away. 

For reply she had lifted the bow, and Peter had said, 
“Drop it!’”? The weight was too much for her. She had 
dropped it like a shot, automatically and as if without 
intention, for she scowled at him. He probably scowled 
back at her, for he was still black and gusty from meeting 
The Rotter. She had not answered, though—just walked 
out on the float, and when he asked her where she wished 
to sit she had said, softly enough, that she would paddle 
in the bow. 

The lake had been mirror smooth, the air spicy, and the 
girl had held her paddle well. Her strokes were long and 
even; and, soothed in spite of himself, Peter had dipped 
paddle noiselessly, driving the canoe on and watching the 
pretty play of her shoulders. He hadn’t known that a girl 
could be like that, and she was silent; pleasantest of all, 
her silence. Talk for four walls’ compass is excusable; out 
of doors, with real things to see and to think about, it is 
unbearable. 

When she pointed to a miniature bay he turned the bow 
and they brushed up beside a log. She had stepped out 
and climbed the rise. Staying only to lift the Peterborough 
out of the water and to fill his pipe, he had followed in a 
deep content. The hill-girt lake reflected trees and sky, all 
rose and gold with a rising sun. 

Pat perched on the knoll and he had sat below her; and 
because she was looking away, and not aware, he had 
studied her at leisure. He knew about slender throats, 
rounded chins, delicate noses and lips—books were full of 
them; but actuality as embodied in Patricia was different; 
for some reason, terrifying. It wasn’t conceivable that 
anything so heartbreakingly young and lovely, so tender, 
should have only two fools of brothers and an inadequate 
aunt to take care of her. 

Her eyes were sea-blue wells; wells so deep and clear he 
braced against being submerged. Depths! He had laughed 
at poets; but it was true; there were depths; eyes deep 
as the sea. A man could fall in and never come up; a man 
might like to fall in and never come up. 


» 
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Her hands were unbelievably small, white, fragile—too 
fragile for common touch. What had he been doing with 
them in his own coarse fist? 

That was the moment she had chosen to tell him she was 
going for a walk with Arnold; that he shouldn’t be kept 
waiting. He had leaped to his feet. He had been forgetting 
to allow for the personal equation. A maxim, too, of his 
father’s came to mind—‘‘Propinquity is the devil’s own 
device for lashing a man to the mast of matrimony.”’ It 
had been propinquity at its most insidious. 

Patricia and Arnold had gone for their walk. But before, 
in a group purely masculine, The Rotter told just one 
story. It was not particularly a success; its humor, like 
Arnold, somehow flaccid; but as a betrayer of a man’s 
mental peculiarity, most enlightening; so that Peter 
demanded, utterly amazed, when he had gone, “‘ Does your 
sister know what he is?” 

“How in the name of heaven can she?”’ Ted asked. 

““And you trust her with him?”’ 

“She’s safe, because John Templeton Arnold is too wise 
to queer hisgame. Patis Pat,and he knowsit; and assoon 
as she is old enough he intends being one of the family.” 

“You don’t forbid him the place?” 

“We have, but Pat overruled us. He’s her guest.” 

Their supineness enraged him, but he was in no position 
to help. By his promise he couldn’t marry before he was 
twenty-six; otherwise, thought the fierce Rosslyn, he 
would have taken her away then and there; he would have 
settled the thing out of hand. 

However, Arnold had come back from that walk remark- 
ably and viciously sullen. That same afternoon he had 
gone back to New York; and with the evil of his unwhole- 
some presence no longer troubling, Peter calmed. Never- 
theless, the evening had been a nightmare, because he and 
Win and the girl had been left alone by Ted and Aunt 
Angela; and then Win had deserted him by going to sleep 
in his chair; and there was Peter, in front of a fireplace— 
and what more treacherous influence is there than a fire- 
place?—while curled on a low stool near was the greatest 
menace to spacious freedom he could imagine. She was 
still and quiet, alluringly pensive, so that frantic Peter 
panted for parental maxims to save his future from jeop- 
ardy and his honor from a broken promise; and just as he 


(Continued on Page 136) 


“‘Don’t Move; Don’t Try to Talk’’ 
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l | OSTA the nine holes I has got myselfs into— 
and they has been a swellegant sufficiency of 
*em—has come from trying to be a big-hearted 

Jim for babies that is down and out. I could throw a 

perfectly good loaf of bread out on the waters and it 

would float back in not so many days in the shape of 

Prussian acid sandwiches garnished with Paris greens. 

Take, for the examples, what I draws by acting the 

part of the Good Sanitarium for Tuck Canavan. 

This bird, who I used to buzz around with when I 
was young and car-free, drifts in on me one morning 
when I ain’t feeling so merry ha-ha on the accounts of 
having fought a few fast rounds of bridge with the old 
lady the night before. I knows the touch system in 
all its phrases and I sees the signs writ 
over Tuck’s map, or, at the leastest I 
thinks I does. 

“How much,” I asks, “and when am 
I going to get it back, if never?” 

“Drop your arms,’’ comes back Cana- 
van. “This ain’t no 
stick-’em-up. Got a 
machine yet?” 

““Nope,’’says I; “I’m 
still dodging ’em.”’ 

“Them days is gone 
forever,” grins Tuck. 
“In about ten minutes, 
by your watch and 
chain, you’ll be the 
owner of the classiest 
honk-cart that ever 
burned up a boulevard 
or got bawled by a bull. 
Sixty horse powers, yellow paint, cord tires, 
shock “h 

“Whose boat you ballyhooing about, and 
what is my connections with the same?”’ 

“You gotta take it,’’ says Canavan, talking 
serious, ‘for seven hundred and fifty smack- 
ers. The gas-eater belongs to me but I need the jack to 
spring a friend of ourn outta stir—Bill Lacey.” 

‘“What’s he in for now?”’ I asks. 

“The same turn,” explains Tuck. 
on a blank check.” 

“What do you want that Ishould do,”’ I inquires—“ loan 
you the dough on that yellow peril of yourn?”’ 

“No,” he answers; “you get it outrights. 
bill’s getting too strong for me and iB 

“Pick yourselfs another sucker,’ I interrupts. ‘“‘Out- 
side of not having no uses for no car, they ain’t no good rea- 
sons why I should punish the bank roll for that bimbo 
Lacey. The first thing I knows he’ll be working imitations 
of my monicker into his act.” 

“Give them struggles the air,’”’ says Tuck. ‘‘The bus’s 
been knocked down to you. All they is left of the deal 
is for you to run over to the garbage and haul it home.”’ 

“That’s nice,” I comes back, sarcastic. ‘‘They ain’t 
nothing like no check or something that goes with 
the trade, is they?” 

“Just to show you what a good guy I is,” replies 
Canavan, “I even took them putty details. outta 
your hands. Have it a peek.’ And he passes a 
slip of paper over to me. I give it the pop-eye and 
the hanging jaw. ‘Pretty fair, ain’t it,” goes on 
Tuck, “‘considering that Bill didn’t have nothing 
but a bum fountain pen and the bench in his cell to 
work with?” 

It was a better imitation of my Hancock than I 
coulda done myself. I has to admire Lacey’s stuff 
but not so much that I don’t let out a row of yelps. 

“Does it go through?’’ asks Canavan. ‘‘On the 
square, the boat’s easy worth twice the jack I’m 
asking for it but you’re a good feller and I gotta 
have the cash quick. It’s a snappy looking craft 
and oughta go big with the wife, especial. What 
say?” 

Mention of the bitter half starts me thinking. 
The old gal’s been talking car off or on, and besides 
they is a chance here for me to square myselfs for 
the bridge riot I staged. Mostly, I been getting 
back to speaking terms with the frau, after near 
every auction game, with the helps of silk stock- 
ings and candy and such brick-a-back, but this last 
fuss was big league stuff and calls for a grand four- 
flush of trumpets if I is to return into her good 
gracious. 

“Well,” says I, “I don’t need no car and don’t 
want none and wouldn’t be found dead with none 
on top of me, but to do you a favor, Tuck, I might 
take the man-killer off your feet. Let’s see the 
oil can.” 


“Doing imitations 


The feed 


By Sam 


all 


’ 


“Come on,’ 
wagon that’ll knock your eye out.” 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY 
TONY SARG 


We Fusses Around for Maybe Half an Hour and it Don’t Turn Up 


answers Canavan, “and Ill show you a 


“‘T wouldn’t be so surprised,” says I, “‘if that shouldn’t 
happen among all the other things. What kinda bus is 


this?” 


“Tt’s a Upright Six,’’ answers Tuck. 


“You maybe has 


seen their ads—The Car With a Conscience.” 
“No, I ain’t,” I tells him, ‘‘but I used to copy off a piece 
in school which I remembers said something about con- 


science making cowards of every cuss. 


It was right across 


the page from that wheeze about rolling bones not gather- 


ing nothing excepting remorse. 


I got a idea both of them 


chickens is coming home to the rooster.” 

“That’s the trouble of being one of them bookworms,”’ 
remarks Canavan. ‘‘They is always something in this here 
deep reading that leaves you with the notion that worrying 
is the same thing as thinking. You don’t need to lose no 


sleep over this machine. 


It won’t bite you.” 


“Not me, maybe,” I admits, 


in the roll.” 


He Passes Over a Slip of Paper. 


“but I expect itll chew some holes 


By this time we is at the dump 
where the boat is parked and Tuck 
drives it out in the street where 
I can get a good look. The car 


I Take a Quick Look, and Get It 


ao 
on 
a 
a 
don’t insult the eyes none. Th 
job, big enough for five folks to g 
in and is all dolled up and shin: 
gloom. j 
“From the color of this baby,’ 
“you musta been using it to run qu 
it’s sick with the John dice.” 
“T guess,” comes back Tuck, 
with the a la models in paint sty 
pompadour this season.” 


I spends about ten minw al’ 
chine. 2 


Meanwhile Canavan keeps up 
the insides of the brat which don’t 
than the Gn: 

States or yours ¢ 
When Tuck lifts 
real scientifical I’; 


sheep. As - 


and expressions but you ain’t tellin 
nothing. So far as I can see, you 
why I shouldn’t fall for the bus.” 
After a while we closes the deal for; 
and I fixes it with Tuck that he shoul: 
my house and leave it hitched in front’ 
the office. My ideas is to co 
ning and surprise the wife by t 
first working up to the grand wo 
subtitle stuff about a present f 
she should guess, and such like 
“Don’t you wanna know no mo 
fore I takes her out?” asks C 
“No,” I comes back. “What 
me none.”’ 
“All right,” says Tuck, “but 
is so strong for is gonna set me 
these days.”’ 


II 


URE enough, the yellow bab; 
the roost when I arrives, and 
ons parked on the block it s! 
church. The frau’s in the livin 
in replies to my jovial greetings she 
Fifth Avenue keeps in the ice bo 
“Ain’t you gonna talk with 
“Not until you apologizes 
night,’’ she comes back. 
“T apologize, I’m sorry,” s 
cuckoos that’ll shoot the moo: 
“No, youain’t,” 
is just saying you is. 
I won’t never be able 
the faces again after - 
“T brung you a 
Kate don’t say no 
see that she is modi 
and goes in for a re 
the bridge game and 
start all over again, 
dow and points out ' 
“Notice that any 
“Uh-huh,” she an 
the health departme! 
“That’s a swell wa: 
your own car.” : 
“Mine?” she gasps 
“FHere’s the bill of 
your own personal 
you won’t have to 
the ways to the corn 
The wife’s woozy V 
with a new sleep-kill 
got the machine ands 
in the raves that s 
ten. Pretty soon s 
and slips her special 
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et, but I don’t say nothing, figuring 
4 able right now and that I should let 


y12t,”’ says the wife, ‘“and maybe he 
t| Irive.”” 
ivike he used to wrap around lamp- 
“The Upright’s one of them gear- 
n high, low and the game, and no 
iothing but a tin liz could handle it. 
1 owntown to come out here and give 
y I'll fall for a couple myselfs.” 
» Magruders drops over and takes a 
igging under the hood and messing 
lt it and was trying to find out what 
z the machine from going less than 
our inthe mud. 
Ele. asks. 
ers Magruder, “but what did you 


e/, orphan?”’ I inquires. 

,).xplains Jim, “that they don’t make 
-}ou musta read in the papers where 
at with the firm’s jack and they had 


"wantsto know. “The bus is honest, 
nier, “but if you should bust a part 
yave to build a factory and make 
. Jutside of that I don’t see nothing 
things that is always wrong with a 
iche which is nearly everything.” 
»s,” I remarks, ‘‘I musta got stang 
n hundred smackers for the baby.” 
Vy. more’n a thousand for it,’’ says he. 
hogs.’ 

‘I comes back; “‘it’ll make a mile on 


all it a six?” asks Lizzie. 

laughs,” says Magruder, “‘but the 
atit’ll cost you two fish to goa mile. 
she gallon, don’t you?”’ 

shrugs. “I ain’t one of them guys 


‘lifthe chariot should even want ten 
e, I’m not the sorta 
‘ats about it.” 


And There We 
_ is, Stuck in the Mud, 
_ With the Rain Coming Down 


7 


ronger and Stronger All the Times 


“Maybe,” I admits, “but handling a craft like the Up- 
right ain’t a question of more, but fewer and better brains.”’ 

“Well,” remarks the wife, at this junction, “we can’t 
let it stay out in front all night, can we?” 

“We,” I answers, with the insult on the we, “‘can’t. I’m 
gonna call up that Alley Baby down the street and have 
him send one of his haughty thieves after the bus.” 

“Tt’s mine, ain’t it?’’ asks the missis. 

“Tt is,” 1 admits: 

“Get in, Jim,” says she, ‘‘and drive us over to Gilli- 
gan’s place. Wanna come along?” 

I don’t, but I does. Peace has come too high for me to 
take any chances of busting up the intense cordial over 
such a mere trifle as the dangers of losing my life and 
limbs. Me and Lizzie climbs in back while Magruder and 
that best critic and severest pill of mine sits up in front. 
After fooling around with the works long enough to run the 
Levi Nathan halfways across the Atlantic, Jim finally kids 
the car into moving. We don’t go so smooth, kinda drag- 
ging and bumping, and when I asks the fliv grad what the 
hell, I get a earful about some university joints that is 
on the hummer, and other things about the innards of the 
boat that is on their last lugs. 

“The main thing the matter,” says Jim after we has 
been jolted a coupla blocks more, “‘is that they is a plug 
missing.” 

“Yeh,’’ I comes back, sarcastic. ‘“It’d help outta a lot 
if we had a good nag hitched up infront. It ain’t possible, 
is it, they is something about running this baby that you 
don’t know so perfect?”’ 

The Upright stops about that time and Magruder’s too 
busy getting it started again to throw the rock back so I 
gets the round on points. Then Lizzie steps into the spot. 

“You should get your husband,” says she to Kate, “‘to 
buy you some seat covers and a heater and all them doo- 
daddys that goes with these kinda cars. Jim says they 
ain’t no use having one of these spiffy carts unless you is 
willing to dig and doll ’em. Is they?” 

“No, they ain’t,” agrees thefrau. ‘I’m gonna get 

“Not nothing,” I cuts in. “I ain’t gonna let you two 
woodenshoe sisters wreck the roll with this bus.” 

‘What do you mean, wooden shoe?” asks the missis. 

“You know,” I answers. ‘‘Woodenshoe buy me this and 
woodenshoe buy me that and the so ons. You get this 
craft as she lays and ——” 


” 


“Go right on, Lizzie,” interrupts 
the missis, rebuffed by my strong 
words. ‘‘ What else should I buy?”’ 

“You might buy a engine,” sug- 
gests Jim. ‘‘The one that’s in here 
now ain’t got enough power to run 
a baby buggy two feet downhill.” 

“Power!’’ Iyelps. ‘‘ They is sixty 
horses under that there hood.” 

“Yeh,’’ comes back Magruder, 
“but fifty-nine of them is dead and 
the other one is got three legs in the 
bone yard and the fourth in a man- 

hole. You can’t step no more 
than ten miles outta this pile of 
junk if you was to jam your dogs 
through the floor.” 

“What is that I smell?’’ 
asks the wife. ‘Sounds like 
rubber.” 

“T get it,’’ I says, sniffing; ‘“‘tastes like somebody’s set 
fire to the university joint.” 

We is right in front of Gilligan’s car barns and I don’t 
get no time to get Jim’s ideas of what the trouble is. He 
runs the machine into the dump, missing the side of the 
door by the skin of a snake’s teeth and Gilligan’s pink toes 
by lesser than that. 

“They is something wrong with this bus,’ says Ma- 
gruder right out, ‘‘and I guess it oughta to be looked 
over.” 

““What’s the matter with it?’ asks the pitfall proprietor. 

“Tt drags,’ explains Jim, “‘and kinda misses and ain’t 
got no pep.” 

“Well,” says Gilligan, taking a look and a sniff, “I ain’t 
surprised. Most cars is like that when you drives ’em with 
the emergency brake on.” 


rr 


HE next day I’m called outta town but before I beats 

it I got everything fixed for Kate to take them lessons I 
promised her in running the boat. When I gets back in 
about a week the wife’s at the station with the bus. 

““Come on,” says she. “‘J’ll drive you home.” 

“Ts you that good already?”’ I asks. 

“Ts I?” she comes back. “I been going downtown the 
last coupla days, and besides I has already been arrested 
for speeding.” 

“Fine,” I remarks. “‘That don’t leave you nothing to 
do excepting to cave in some jayhawker or maybe bust into 
a baby buggy before you gets your degree in man- 
slaughter.” 

I ain’t so keen about driving with the wife, not having 
no exaltered opinions of the frails as chuffers, in a pinch, 
especial, but not being in training for no argument, I 
hops in. 

“‘Let’s go,’”’ says I, reckless. ‘‘The insurance company 
pays off double if you get bumped off in a moving vehicle.” 

“Such being the fact,’’ comes back the wife, “‘what is 
they for you to be nervous about?” 

“Not much,” I admits, “only Lis worrying a little about 
how you should invest the money.” 

The frau fools around some and then cuts loose sudden 
from the sidewalk, missing a car in front of her by its coat 
of paint and almost fixing it so’s a coupla pedestrials can 
quit wondering where the next meal’s coming from. Before 

we gets outta that jam around the station I’m, 
at the leastest, eighty-six years old. 
“Don’t I drive grand?” asks Kate, after we is 
clean of the mess. 
“You can make a car go,” I answers, “but I’m 
curious about one thing—can you make it stop?” 
“You ain’t afraid, is you?” she 
wants to know. 

“T could trust you with my life, 
like I is,” says I, ‘but I’ve been in 
the train all day and it 
would maybe bea good 
idea for me to get out 
and walk home for the 
exercises.” 

“Why the rush of 
footwork to the 
head?’’ sneers the 
missis. ‘You always 
before used to come 
home from them trips 
in a taxi.” 

“Yeh,” says I, “‘but 
I’m just beginning to 
notice I ain’t so young 
like I used to was.” 

“And your stall- 
ing,”’ cuts in the missis, 
‘“ain’t so good, neither. 
Not only is you going 
to ride home with me 

(Continued on 
Page 150) 
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net officer, diplomat and traveler, 

emerged from the elevator on the top or 
dining-room floor of the Cosmos Club, bowed 
politely to two aged scientists who were being 
carefully inserted in their-seats by skilled at- 
tendants, and proceeded in a dignified manner to his fa- 
vorite corner table, from which the portico of the White 
House could be seen gleaming in the morning sun through 
the green-misted tree tops of Lafayette Square. 

“The membership of this club,” said Mr. Flack, after 
he had indicated to his pet waiter by several complicated 
movements of his hands that he would have his regular 
breakfast of a small black cow, sliced tomatoes, eggs 
poached on minced chicken livers, a large black cow and 
a trifle of Camembert cheese; and after the waiter had 
gone away, muttering anxiously to himself according to 
his usual custom, after filling one of Mr. Flack’s breakfast 
orders—‘‘the membership of this club probably contains 
more scientists than any other club in the world. 

“Tn addition to the authors and the diplomats and the 
editors and the artists and the surgeons and the sculptors 
and the generals and the admirals and the financiers and 
the college presidents and the statesmen and what not 
that may constantly be found softening the springs of the 
chairs and the couches in the lounge downstairs, there are 
more varieties of ologists than Mr. Edison himself could 
think of in a six-hour thinking session. There are biologists 
and ichthyologists and pomologists and conchologists and 
voleanologists and paleontologists and psychologists and 
anthropologists and geologists and ethnologists and Egyp- 
tologists and ornithologists and every other variety of an 
ologist that devotes his time to examining into the habits, 
customs, nature, value and temperament of bugs, water, 
air, fire, vegetables, cheese, men, women, animals, books or 
anything in any way connected with any of these things 
or with any other things existing on or in this or any other 
planet, star, universe or element that has been overlooked.” 


De AUGUSTUS FLACK, former cabi- 


Z 
Z, 


The Approach of a Genius 


R. FLACK paused in his discourse to half rise from 

his seat in his most diplomatic manner and bow to a 
venerable personage who was hobbling past with the as- 
sistance of two canes and a uniformed servitor. 

“That gentleman,” said Mr. Flack in a hoarse whisper, 
“is the man who discovered that the baby codfish protects 
itself from sunstroke and ultimate death by utilizing the 
jellyfish as a sunshade, thus proving that Boston is more 
indebted to the jellyfish for its fish chowder and Sunday 
morning fish cakes than it is to the sacred cod. 

“The club is full of people who have done astonishing 
things. The gentleman with the chinchillalike eyebrows 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


ay 


and whiskers at the corner table is the man who solved the 
mystery of the ability of the woodpecker to hammer a 
piece of wood all day without getting a headache, while the 
elderly party chewing his oatmeal over near the door is the 
person who invented a method which permits anyone to take 
the temperature of a volcano without blistering his nose.” 


The Epidemic of Sloppy Thought 


“TN WARTIME, orata period of great national stress, the 

people of this country develop a theory that the keen- 
witted inventors and scientists of the nation only need to 
get together and work a little harder than usual in order to 
solve any problem that may be presented to them. If there 
is anything in this theory, then the great number of in- 
ventors and scientists who are members of the Cosmos 
Club have a wonderful opportunity to perform a notable 
service for their country. 

‘All that they need to dois to get together night after 
night and invent some sort of serum or formula or shock—a 
shock, for example, like a brisk kick applied to some par- 
ticular nerve in a kickable portion of the human anatomy— 
that will free the recipient from the curse of loose, wild and 
irresponsible ideas and permit him to look at everything 
from a common-sense viewpoint. 

“One of the rarest things in the world at the present 
moment appears to be common sense. On every side the 
throbbing atmosphere is constantly set rethrobbing by the 
passionate outcries of inflamed persons who, for the first 
time in their lives, are being heard with eager intentness 
by disgruntled souls who are willing to try anything once, 
so long as the thing that they try is different from the 
things that they have been trying. 

“Dull, sloppily written and puerile books are acclaimed 
as the works of genius; peculiar cults are received with 
loud rejoicing; farmers interest themselves in economic 
theories only fit for use as poison gas; _ politicians howl 
about their progressiveness when their idea of being pro- 
gressive is to wear overalls for the purpose of catching the 
workingman’s vote; simple-hearted folk fight ardently for 
the principles of communism while denying indignantly 
and loudly that they believe in such things; voters and 
legislators spring up from behind every bush and in deafen- 
ing tones demand to be given laws that shall restrict, 
restrain, smother and declare evil certain things which can 
never be made evil merely because hastily passed laws say 
that they are evil.” 


Laddie Boy —“‘If Warren Would Only Let Me Mix in Politics, I Would Not Fall for Every Lame Duck—He Might be a Decoy, You Know. I Would ] 
Congressional Birds—They Hiss But They Don’t Bite. “j 


Kemnmethh lL. Roberts 


I Would Keep the Pigs Out of the Corn’’ 


| 


\ 
Being the Further Ruminations of David Augustus Flac 
on Various Tiresome Matters *” 


Mr. Flack smiled geni: 
poached eggs and mince 
table and flanked it. 
matoes and a tall gla 
cream and 50 per 
known in Washing 

Mr. Flack elevated his black 
“Here’s to the common-sense ; 
third of his drink to slip smoothly 
after assaulting the poached egg: 
some violence, he resumed his 

“Wherever you look,” said 
window and down at a m 
Washington manner, was a 
lessly to squeeze an automob 
into a nine-foot parking sp 
ever you look you see evic 
common sense.” ' 

He pointed his fork rudely at 
fawn-colored breeches, spurs | 
regalia of the Army, who was 
State, War and Navy Buildir 


Hs 


The Deadia 


“MAKE that young man’s: 
the collar of his tunic. — 
it makes the young man f 
roted. Not every tailor can m 
of the tricky way in which tl 
sequently it is expensive. Li 
for after a person has worn 
throat for a long time, his 
subject to coughs, colds, w 
all sorts of unpleasant affectio: 
“The surgeon general of 
that the Army stop wearing 
tunics that are cut with ord 
those that every civilian 
are unhealthful. The inspector 
made the same recommendatior 
are a nuisance. The chief of the 
same recommendation. He 
where aviators are concerned. 
any tailor could make a uniform ti 
be lower. And yet the Army 
stiff throat-cutting collar; and ¢ 
ments against changing to a low 
that the adoption of the low co 

of the British uniform. 

“This is rather a case of stra 
ing an ostrich. We have alread 
(Continued on 
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v othing about my future post but 
ce to know. 
)|/a new country,”’ one of them said, 
io States.” 

ttle any of us know about South 


t aspect of a steamer on its way to 
_for South America was the first 
e There was none of that carefree, 
nithat is so evident on the faces of 
ral months in Europe. No one 
fortable steamer chair, pulls a rug 
2a book over the top of which he 
ipping horizon; there is no group 
n school and rather severely domi- 
<:peron; there are no conspicuous 
‘suites, no actresses whose photo- 
Sas they mount the gangplank, no 
Haeir way to Paris to fetch back the 
i er who has been receiving fabulous 
2 New York audiences. None of 
liverting personalities are present. 


t's Atmosphere at Sea 
@’ was got through I had reached the 
si ine on the boat was making the trip 
m appeared too intense, too preoc- 
‘sinesslike to be merely on pleasure 
rather depressing, for, even though 
w® a special purpose himself, it is 
aboard who are doing it solely for 
© certain element of loafing to a sea 
le to make it perfect. 
s | ating about the dining room made 
U7 Iwas in an atmosphere entirely 
Europe. People were discussing 
itbout. Nitrate, copper and coffee 
cts. If the war was touched on— 
‘it was only for the purpose of 
| the nitrate market. I began to 
‘ity Adams when he went to the 


The Bay of Valparaiso 


World’s Fair at Chicago. I had come straight from the 
land of the Madonna and was sailing rapidly into the 
country of the dynamo. 

A few days out I began to place my fellow passengers, 
not by their names but by the American products they 
were selling or going to introduce on South American mar- 
kets. The man beside me at the table was representing a 
harvesting machine that was going to save the Argentine 
millions in the gathering of crops; another went into long 
explanations of how keen South Americans had become 
over self-winding watches. On his former trip he had sold 
ten thousand; or was it ten million? Another grew elo- 
quent over awakening Latin consciousness to the impor- 
tance of wearing that world-famous one-piece garment 
invented by the company he represented; and a fat, 
comfortable-looking old gentleman with yards of heavy 
gold watch chain draped over him beamed happily over 
the prospect of placing in every self-respecting South 
American family one of his incomparable refrigerators. 

“They say they don’t use ’em down there. Can you 
beat that? Now, I’d just like somebody to tell me how 
they keep butter and milk and fish and meat fresh enough 
to eat!’ And when someone from the benighted land 
mildly explained that they didn’t try to keep their food— 
they ate it while it was fresh, the old gentleman exclaimed, 
“Who ever heard of eating fresh food?”’ 

This brought forth another quiet comment from the 
Latin-American, who suggested that perhaps after the 
producer of refrigerators had traveled beyond the imme- 
diate radius of New York he would find a number of people 
who actually preferred fresh food to that which had been 
kept on ice several years. 

The ladies on board were either accompanying their 
husbands or going out to meet them, and most of them had 
several children with them. To some the trip was a many- 
times-told tale, to others it was a new experience; and 
yet, strangely enough—at least it seemed strange to me at 
that time—none of them appeared to be looking forward 
with any special pleasure to the end of the journey. Those 
who knew through experience what they had to expect 
were oddly lacking in either praise or criticism of the coun- 
try in which they had resided. The almost invariable 


impression I got 
from them was 
that they were 
looking forward 
only to the mo- 
ment when their 
husbands had ful- 
filled a contract 
which necessi- 
tated three years’ 
residence in South 
America—it 
seems that all en- 
gineers must sign 
a contract to re- 
main a certain 
time—and had 
made enough to 
return home and 
live comfortably. 
Not one of them 
expressed any 
love for South 
America. 

This almost 
unanimous opin- 
ion on the part of 
fellow passengers 
was a bit discon- 
certing. None of 
them seemed to 
look towards that 
land south of Pan- 
ama with any 
feeling for the ro- 
mance, the beauty 
which I felt it 
must surely offer. 
Of course, I had to 
admit that I was 
going there know- 
ing practically 
nothing about it; 
but at least I was 
going with an 
open mind and 
with the expecta- 
tion of finding the 
experience in- 
teresting. 

The first six days of the voyage were uneventful. Dis- 
tant, rocky, barren bits of land appeared now and then out 
of a colorless sea—Cuba, Haiti, Salvador. Then a mild 
interest began to be shown when it was announced that the 
following day we would land at Colon; but, mind you, 
none of that enthusiasm and planning of excursions that is 
so much in evidence on boats approaching Hurope. The 
fact that we were on the point of seeing and passing 
through one of the most extraordinary feats of construc- 
tion ever accomplished in the world apparently created no 
special excitement. 


The Marvelous Becomes Commonplace 


BEGAN to resent this wholly indifferent attitude on the 

part of my countrymen. Ifthose who had passed through 
the Canal did not look upon it as a thrilling experience, 
what was the matter with them or with it? But in a way, 
after it was a past experience, I began to understand why 
so little enthusiasm was expressed for this wonderful 
achievement. The passage through the Canal was so 
simple, one saw so little of the mechanism, the underlying 
machinery which opened and closed the locks, let in the 
water, lifted the huge steamer; one saw so few people 
about—as a matter of fact, the few men who stood on 
either side of the locks appeared to have nothing to do 
with what was taking place; even the directing engineer 
in the observation tower made no sounds and gave no 
audible orders; everything was done so automatically, so 
perfectly, so quietly that I had the feeling all the time that 
it actually amounted to nothing. It was rather like watch- 
ing an acrobat do a stunt which years of practice had 
made so perfect that it no longer appeared marvelous. 
_ Colon, with its remnants of De Lesseps’ days, its quaint 
old houses built by the French and still standing in groves 
of palms and flaming tropical plants, its flights of sereaming 
parrots, its strange assembly of shops filled with mer- 
chandise from the Far and Near East, its very modern 
hotel where one dines in the light of shaded candles and 
looks out upon the tranquil Caribbean Sea, its picturesque 
office buildings representing every shipping line in the 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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The Letter Confused Him. So He Took it to Phil Hyde, Who Owned the Stable. 


E WORE nocollar. If he had, it would 
H have been size 1315. He didn’t, be- 

cause collars costtwenty cents. Twenty 
cents paid his overhead expenses for a day: 
two meals of stew and coffee at Emil’s Busy 
Bee Lunchery—music by the Elevated trains—and enough 
tobacco to make fifty cigarettes. 

His collarlessness did not worry him; he gave it no more 
thought than he gave to the art of poetry, the influence of 
Confucius on China, or his country’s foreign policy, if any. 
How to get that daily twenty cents—that was what con- 
cerned him; that done, he let his brain rest, wrapped in a 
hazy blanket. Leaning against the wall of Hyde’s Stable in 
West Houston Street, outside in summer, inside in 
winter, he accepted the universe. Blue smoke, seeping 
from time to time from his nostrils, was the only sign that 
he had not mummified. 

His name was Joey Pell. He was nineteen years old. 
As a baby he had had rickets, and as a result he was 
bowlegged and undersized. His complexion was imperfect. 
Of the six children born to his parents, he was the last and 
the only one to survive the hazards of infancy in a two- 
room flat on Hudson Street. His mother sometimes said 
that this was enough to drive a person to drink. Her hus- 
band, a truckman chronically on strike, would remark, by 
way of repartee, that it was quite unnecessary to drive her 
to drink. She would reply, in part, that his own record 
as a teetotaler was not unimpeachable. At this point in 
the conflict little Joey knew it to be an act of prudence 
to slip out of the room that served as kitchen, living room 
and his bedroom. He was a timid, easily frightened child, 
and had apparently inherited none of his parents’ bellicose 
corpuscles. 

One day he went out and never came back, and his 
parents thereafter quarreled in peace, while he attached 
himself to the stable as an unofficial valet and general 
assistant. 

He was afraid of horses, and he never conquered that 
fear entirely, but the stable was warm, and the men gave 
him dimes for helping with the harness, so he stayed there; 
his was not a soul for high adventure. They let him hang 
about the stable because he tried to be useful. There was 


RICHARD 


ILLUSTRATED 
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only one sort of job he’d balk at—he would not go near 
mules. Of mules he stood in deathly fear, for when he was 
six he had seen a man trampled to death by an angry 
mule, and the look of fright that had come to Joey’s face 
on that occasion had never entirely left it. His haddock- 
like, watery blue-gray eyes were still slightly apprehensive; 
his lips always seemed on the verge of a quiver. When he 
approached a person he sidled. He seemed to expect to 
be kicked, and not infrequently he was. When someone 
kicked him Joey Pell did not kick back. He just melted 
away from the vicinity of the kicker, with a look, hurt, and 
yet resigned, as if a certain amount of kicking were his lot 
in life. 

He harbored no grudges and hated no one. 

For one thing, his memory was not good enough for him 
to be a good hater; and, besides, it took venom and energy 
to hate, and he had neither. His lack of pugnacity barred 
him from the society of the other boys of that part of the 
city, for they all aspired to be pugilists or, failing that, 
competent members of the Hudson Dusters, the Whyo 
Boys, the Gophers, or other gangs; their evenings were 
full of fisticuffs. Joey would have liked to be one of them, 
but, since they did not appear to want him, he accepted 
the fact. 

Joey Pell had learned to read much later than the other 
boys, and reading was still somewhat of a labor for him. 
He rarely got beyond the comic strips in the newspapers; 
these he pored over with knit and sober brow. 

What went on in the world outside his stable mattered 
little to him. Kings might be hurled into the dust, the 
dogs of war might growl and gnaw their leashes, black 
calamity might threaten the land—it was all one to Joey 
Pell. His stew, his coffee, his tobacco, his sleep—these 
filled his brain; it was not a large one, and he had room for 
little else. It may have been that the rumbling of events 
in the world reached his ear, but they never penetrated 
into his head. 


Hyde Glanced at it. 


“‘Well, They Got You” | 


The men in the stable; 
more and more excited a 
war of some sort, Joey 
much too remote an affi 
anyhow. 

Then, one day, something exci 
Pell. He received a letter. It was 
ever received in his life, and he st 
fingering it gingerly with dirty | 
alarmed. Why should anyone 
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it wasa mistake. Hestared att 
JOSEPH PELL 
% HyprE’s ST: 
W. Hous 
NB Ww 


Himself beyond question. 
done. He tore open the en 
printed letter inside. He won 
called upon to present himself 
The letter confused him. So het 
owned the stable. Hyde glanced 

“Well, they got you,”’ Hyde sa 

“Got me?” 4 

““Yeah—you gotta fight.” 

“Me fight? Fight who?” 

“Say, stupid, don’t you know 
here means you're drafted.” 


Joey liked camp. For the first 
the officers who examined him 
mous. He was lanced by a fea 
shed blood, or have his own shed. 
to Joey Pell. When he found th 
in actual combat was remote he began 
life. Never before had he been 80’ 
such a clean, warm place to Ss: 
new clothes. He realized this, 
told té do, whole-heartedly; he 
be put out of the Army. } 

The regular life suited him. 4 
someone else do all the thinking. He h 
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two, three, four. He liked to march 
p, hep, in step, shoulder to shoulder 
liers. He belonged with them; they 
as a fine new feeling. They accepted 
He began to take trouble about his 
s, to take an interest in baths. His 
his biceps grew firmer. 
many things at camp. One of them 
g. At first it made him tremble and 
t he got over that. 
he pasty face!” the sergeant barked. 
it. It’ll make a man of you.” 
o. But he found it hard to be enthu- 
ag even a dummy. 
od the sergeant. ‘“‘Hate’em! Drive it 
se em as you thrust. Give it to ’em— 


sidier; he was told to hate; he hated. 
the keen point of his bayonet into the 
edummies; as he did so he gritted his 
ursed. He came to hate each of the 
;onal hate. 
in his squad did not talk much about 
ey talked of girls, and baseball, and 
lye bartenders they knew, and of what 
{09 them and their own daring retorts 
j2s, in sentimental moments, they 
jr pictures of wives, sweethearts or 
did talk of the war they cursed the 
|zht against, and told stories of their 


e felt inside very much as he had felt 
w the mule trampling the life from a 
hate. These people were devils; it 
{them, a good deed to kill them. 
rypled his dreams. They were in gray, 
size of ordinary men, and fiendish of 
dhe fought them. As they bore down 
|s bayonet into their throats. The 
sion to criticize his bayonet drill now. 
(2-idea man.- Once his mind had been 
wh the problem of keeping alive; now 
f ypily solved for him; so he had space 
at idea was to be a good soldier, and, 
a hater of the enemy. This became 


Joey’s obsession. He won an approving grunt from the 
sergeant by the ferocity of his attack in the bayonet 
drill. 

Another fine new feeling came to Joey Pell on his first 
leave of absence in New York City. He realized that he was 
a hero. He saw that he was a person of importance. His 
had been a life without color, a humble life. Back in the 
stable he was less important than one of the horses; not 
the faintest beam of limelight had ever fallen on his small 
figure in that manure-scented obscurity. Men had treated 
him curtly; no woman had ever smiled at him. He had 
been unwanted. But now it was different. He was a 
soldier. 

He had taken the three days’ leave of absence because 
his turn had come, not because he wanted it; he’d no idea 
what use he could make of it. 

He was trudging along Fifth Avenue, bound for his 
stable below Washington Square, when he heard a voice 
calling, “‘Oh, soldier boy! Oh, soldier boy!”’ 

He looked about; there was no other soldier in sight; 
so the lady in the limousine must be calling to him. Her 
car had come quite close to the curb; it was a magnificent 
car, huge and glittering with polished nickel. Inside, it 
was heavily upholstered, and so was the richly dressed 
lady who sat there, and who had called to Joey. She was 
smiling. Joey eyed her suspiciously. 

“Can’t I take you where you are going?”’ she asked. 

“‘Ain’t goin’ nowhere,” he mumbled. He felt suddenly 
hot, awkward, conscious of his complexion. 

“Ah, then let me take you to the Home Trench,”’ said 
the lady. Joey looked dubious; he wondered what her 
game was. “Don’t you know about the Home Trench?” 
she asked. .Her voice partly reassured him. “It’s for 
soldier boys like you. It’s in my own house on Fifth Ave- 
nue. I’m Mrs. J. Goodhue Wilmerding, you know. Come, 
get in.” 

She held open the limousine’s door invitingly. Joey 
stumbled in. He sat, uncomfortable, bolt upright on the 
edge of the fat seat. The roses in the silver vase overawed 
him; he associated flowers only with funerals. From the 
corner of his eye he watched the lady. Perhaps, he thought, 
she was a spy who would try by honeyed words to get im- 
portant military information from him. He resolved to 
kick her roundly in the shins and leap from the car if she 
tried any funny business on him, Private Joseph Pell. 
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“Tt is just wonderful,’”’ he heard her say, “of you boys 
to do what you are doing.” 

“Yes’m,’’ said Joey Pell. 

** Ah, if I were only a man’’—she expelled a sigh—‘“‘but, 
since I’m not, I’m doing my bit as best I can. Last week 
at the Home Trench we entertained seven hundred and 
sixty-one soldier boys.” 

“Yes’m,” said Joey Pell. 

“T hope you'll like the Home Trench,” she went on. 
“All the waitresses there are Junior League girls. They 
dance with the boys.’”” Then she added, “With all the 
boys. Isn’t it wonderful how this terrible war has brought 
us all closer together?”’ 

“Yes’m,”’ said Joey Pell. 

“T wonder,” she said, “‘if you know my son at your 
camp— Major Sears Wilmerding, on the general’s staff?” 

““No’m,” said Joey Pell. 

“You must introduce yourself to him when you go 
back.” 

“Yes’m,’’ said Joey Pell, with mental reservations. 

“You see, I consider all soldier boys my sons,”’ she said. 
“Ah, here we are—at the Home Trench.” 

The motor car purred up to the curb before an opulent 
brownstone house on lower Fifth Avenue. Over the door 
was a sign, decorated with flags: 


THE Home TRENCH 
ALL SOLDIERS WELCOME 


Joey followed Mrs. Wilmerding into the house. Inside, 
a pretty girl pounced on Joey, asked his name, and pinned 
a tag on his coat bearing the words “‘I am Private Pell.” 

Blinking, he stepped from the hallway into the large 
front room. It was filled with soldiers and girls. In one 
corner a phonograph was grinding out brassily Pack Up 
Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag, and Smile, Smile, 
Smile. Some of the girls and soldiers were dancing—the 
soldiers for the most part stiff and self-conscious, the girls 
bright-eyed and putting much spirit into the task of mak- 
ing the soldiers enjoy themselves. 

A littie bobbed-haired girl captured Joey. 

“Tm Peggy Sturgis,” she announced, taking his hand, 
which hung limply by his side, and shaking it violently. 
““You’re Private Pell, aren’t you?” 

Joey gulped, and nodded. 

(Continued on Page 126) 


He Jumped From Behind His Tree. His Voice, High and Shrill, Sounded Through the Square. “‘I’tt Show You, You Devils; I'll Show You!"" 
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HE telephone 
in the adjoin- 
ing apart- 


ment rang only 
once, and was 
quickly answered 
by a woman’s ex- 
citedly welcoming 
voice: ‘‘Hello 
there! How are 
you! Well, bless 
your old soul, Jim 
Daniels, you hus- 
tle right along up 
here!” 

Mrs. Brown’s 
heart trembled. 
What would the 
sound of that 
name awaken in 
Olivia’s terrible 
brain? 

“That poor silly 
old creature!’’ 
murmured Olivia, 
with a greater de- 
gree of disgust for 
her fellow man 
than she usually 
permitted to 
touch her well- 
modulated voice. 
“T can’t see what 
her children are 
thinking of, to let 
her come way out 
here by herself. 
She’s evidently 
found another 
man now.  Dis- 
gusting! I want 
you to promise me, 
mother, that you 
won’t have any- 
thing to do with 
her while I’m in 
Los Angeles.” 

Mrs. Brown, 
sitting in the 
sunny south window that framed a masterpiece of San 
Diego Bay and Mexico’s mountains, adjusted the toe of 
Olivia’s stocking to her darner and replied at unusual 
length: . 

“She seems a right cheerful sort of person and she 
seems to follow her natural inclinations, spite of what 
anybody thinks. If the desire’s in her heart to do like she 
does, you believe she oughtn’t to repress it, don’t you?”’ 

Olivia straightened from the suitcase she was packing 
and scrutinized her mother with black, startled eyes whose 
surprise, after a moment, gave way to her accustomed tol- 
erance of a small, uncomprehending mind. 

“T’m not judging the poor simple soul; I’m only pitying 
her because she has no one to direct her natural tendencies 
into the proper channels. You hear only words, mother, 
and not the vibratory verities that underlie them.” 

During the last six months Olivia’s vocabulary had quite 
outstripped her mother’s comprehension. She had spent the 
six months investigating the cults and the occults of South- 
ern California, which flourish as indigenously as the yellow 
poppy, and much of her conversation defied even the power 
of her mother’s normal little old-fashioned dictionary. She 
was now continuing: 

“And I think it would really be a kindness to inform her 
children of her revolting conduct with these horrid old 
men.” 

“Oh, I think she’s perfectly respectable, Olivia. She’s 
engaged to marry Mr. Smith. They’re very, very old 
friends.” 

“Ugh!’’ shivered Olivia. ‘‘How excessively—common! 
If she’s going to marry Mr. Smith, why is she imploring 
someone named Jim Daniels to come to see her?” 

Mrs. Brown lost her breath. Of course Olivia had noticed 
the name. Her hands picked at her throat and then hid 
themselves under the stockings on her lap. What a scourge 
that name was—on Olivia’s lips! Surely there was satanic 
magic in Olivia’s mental processes; now, with that name 
to weld together her scattered suppositions, she might be 
able to wrest the secret from her mother—the secret she 
had searched through all the years—the only knowledge 
her father had ever denied her. 

Annie Brown tried desperately to swerve Olivia’s atten- 
tion from Jim Daniels to Mr. Smith. 


“Harebelts and Crabz:Apple Blossoms,’’ He Said. It Was What Jim Had Said in a Letter to Her —That She Was Like a Bouquet of Them 


““T’m—I’m certain she’s going to marry Mr. Smith. He 
has such a funny name. It’s Ebenezer. Isn’t that a funny 
name? They’re only waiting until her son in Texas can 
leave his business and come to their wedding.” 

“And where, mother, have you learned all this, may 
I ask?” 

“Why, it’s all right to speak to her in the halls or out at 
the vegetable wagon, mornings, isn’t it? I kind of like to 
talk to folks my own age once in a while.” 

“But Mrs. Winters talks like a fifteen-year-old school- 
girl.” 

Mrs. Brown folded the mended stockings and took up 
another pair. Laughter, young in its pleasure, drifted in 
from Mrs. Winters’ apartment. Olivia’s eyes narrowed. 

“I’m waiting to have you promise me, mother.” 

“You mean promise that I won’t answer if she speaks 
to me?”’ 

“Certainly not. Nothing ever warrants discourtesy, as 
father always said. But to stop and talk—and laugh, the 
way I found you yesterday in the entrance. Mere pride, if 
you had any, ought to keep you from acting like that—with 
father so recently passed on. Mrs. Winters is the very 
worst sort of companion for you. I know father dis- 
approves of her and I want you to avoid her.”’ 

“All right, I will,’’ said Mrs. Brown hastily, chilled by 
Olivia’s use of the present tense in speaking of the dead 
man who had made them mother and daughter. ‘“‘Now— 
now what else is there for me to mend?” 

“Just my glove. How much money have you?” 

“Ninety-seven cents.”” The answer was immediate and 
certain. 

““W-why, I thought you had more than that.” 

“T did have, but I bought your veil and some ripe figs.”’ 

“Oh, yes; I forgot. You won’t need more than five 
dollars, will you? I’ll be back Friday.” 

“Why, no. Five or—or ten.” 

“Ten? Whatever will you need ten for?” 

“T just thought I’d like to have a little on hand, case 
anything unforeseen happens. Sometimes it kind of seems 
to me, Olivia, I oughtn’t to have to act so begging-like, 
about my own money.” 

Olivia quieted this unprecedented insurrection without 
looking up from her suitcase. 
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as he had so long considered her to be. A certain fear, a 
certain fury added themselves to the dimness of death 
which was filming his eyes. He tried, too late, to tell Olivia. 

“Olivia—your mother—don’t let Be 

His hand dropped from his wife’s head; his eyes stared 
at her, no longer seeing. Olivia hung over his pillow, 
imploring his recognition, but she was never to hear the 
belated message he would have left with her. 

Now, as from far distances, her daughter’s voice became 
a part of the stillness. 

“Father! Fa-ther! Come. Come. Help me to find the 
barrier that hampers our communication. Come, father. 
Direct me. Help me.” 

Her voice dwindled into silence, yet remained alive in 
its compelling demand. Her mother’s limp fingers stiffened. 
Annie Brown tried to pray, and finally her mind by sheer 
frenzy escaped its passivity and she besought of God 
desperately, ““Oh, dear God; don’t let him tell her! Don’t 
let him! Don’t! Don’t!” 

She felt the three-legged instrument of torture begin to 
creep under her fingers. God’s ears were deaf to her peti- 
tions. She tried to pull her fingers away, but the board 
held them like a magnet. It crept on—faster and faster. 
It was going toward the letter 7, A hot mist covered 
her eyes and a chill clutched her trembling body. After 


It Made Her Act Seem Murder Indeed. She Shuddered, and Stood Staring at it Stupidly 
When Jim Daniels’ Slow Voice Broke Into Her Consciousness 
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j would come the letter i. She could not control her be- 
traying fingers. The board would spell Jim, Jim Daniels; 
and Olivia’s terrible brain would soon know all the rest. 
She would never go to Los Angeles. 

“J,” whispered Olivia. 

But a new sound established itself over their intense 
breathing. The board ceased moving. A queer noise came 
from Olivia’s throat. Through the thin apartment parti- 
tion a gay phonographic melody insisted on being heard, 
assisted by Mrs. Winters’ starchy soprano: 

“I’m forever blowing bubbles—pretty bubbles in the air. 

They fly so high, nearly reach the sky, 
Then like my dreams they fade and—di-ie!”’ 


Olivia rose, a tall, black fury. 

“That woman!” she said. ‘‘When I come back we’ll 
move to another apartment. There’s no use trying any 
longer.” 

She went out to raise the shades, and her mother began 
folding the little square card table, moving bonelessly, all 
tenseness gone, like a stiffly starched garment dipped in 
hot water. Never had come a more welcome sound to 
her ears than the shrill whistle announcing Olivia’s taxi, 
andshe hurried over into the sunshine of the window. When 
Olivia came out of the bedroom, hatted and veiled and 
unsmiling, Annie Brown opened 
the door for her, lifting her tired, 
pale face to be kissed. 

“Good-by, Olivia. I hope—I 
hope”’—she could not say “I 
hope you'll have a good time”’ 
when Olivia was leaving expressly 
to visit with the dead, so she 
ventured unsurely into Olivia’s 
vocabulary—‘‘I hope you'll find 
the true vibrations.” 

She had made a mistake. 
Olivia’s kiss was a reproof. 
“Don’t be absurd, mother!”’ At 
the head of the stairs she turned 
to say in a low tone, “‘ Remem- 
ber about keeping away from 
that woman. Now do have a lit- 
tle pride about yourself.” 

Mrs. Brown nodded. She felt 
certain that Sally Winters’ ear 
was very close to that neighbor- 
ing door, hearing herself called 
“that woman,”’ so she shut the 
door hastily lest Olivia think best 
to admonish her further. On her 
way back to the sunny window 
she stopped at the built-in book- 
case and took downa large framed 
photograph of her husband. Not 
looking at it she put it face down, 
in the top drawer. 

“Pride!’”’ Olivia was always 
urging her to act with a little 
pride. Annie Brown knew in an 
indefinite, unformulated way that 
it was pride that had directed the 
destiny of her life—paradoxical 
pride that, having broken her, 
gave her strength; that, having 
made her a puppet of pretense, 
endowed her with power to en- 
dure reality. But nothing of this 
could ever be explained to Olivia. 

She was still standing in front 
of the bookcase, her white head 
bent against the closed drawer, 
when came a hearty knock at the 
door, and a plump but disciplined 
figure in black-and-white sport 
clothes enlivened the room. It 
was not an elderly costume, but 
neither was the accompanying 
spirit an elderly one. The black- 
ness of Mrs. Winters’ hair was 
surrendering reluctantly to white, 
but the gay curl of it frolicked 
about a face that age would never 
conquer. She whisked Mrs. 
Brown over to the window by an 
encircling arm and surveyed her 
with critical eyes. 

“T just thought that old ouija 
board was out again,”’ she diag- 
nosed serenely. ‘“‘That’s why I 
thought we’d have a vibration or 
two on the phonograph. Good 
thing I did. Here you look as if 
you’d been drawn through a knot 
hole.””’ Mrs. Winters had found 
a cult of her own; its principles 
did not coincide with Olivia’s 

(Continued on Page 107) 
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with the stage, or if you are a frequent the- 
atergoer, you are probably familiar with the 
famous actor’s curse, half contemptuous, half 
jocular—‘‘ May all your children be acrobats!”’ 

I have been an acrobat—or, to be perfectly accurate, 
a gymnast—for more years than I care to remember; 
and I have been waiting a long time for someone to 
come along and tell the world that acrobats are human 
beings. I remember during the early part of the suf- 
frage campaign one of the newspapers ran a series of 
articles called Are Women People? I’ve often wished 
someone would do the same thing for us; but nobody 
seems so inclined, so I have decided to abandon tum- 
bling and leaping long enough to take a fling at it 
myself. 

Are acrobats people? Yes, they are. 

Does their vocabulary extend beyond an occasional 
“Gr-r-rump”’ and a more frequent “‘Allez up?” Yes, 
it does. 

Do they exist at all aside from the few minutes 
during which they open or close a vaudeville show? 
Yes, they do. 

Acrobats are classified officially by vaudeville man- 
agers as dumb acts, meaning that they perform si- 
lently. That is the reason they are put on either at the 
beginning or the end of a show, so that the act will not 
be interfered with by people walking in or out of the 
theater. But the ““dumb” has come to take on a double 
edge, meaning not only silent but stupid. 

People in the show business regard acrobats as be- 
yond the social pale, coarse, illiterate, uncouth. Hence 
the sneering curse, “‘May all your children be acro- 
bats.” 

As far as audiences are concerned, acrobats seem to 
be nothing more or less than animated figures endowed 
with an unusual amount of brute strength—husky 
animals without anything remotely resembling human 
intelligence. 

Now that, if you happen to be an acrobat, is rather 
annoying. As a matter of fact, acrobatics and gym- 
nastics of all sorts, including balancing, casting, tra- 
peze and ring work, wire walking, teeth acts, and the 
like, require a considerable amount of native intelli- 
gence and a tremendous amount of mental as well as 
physical training. 


[: YOU have any connection, however remote, 
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AM thirty years old, and with the exception of the 

year my baby was born, I have worked as an acro- 
bat ever since I was seven years old. I came from a 
family of famous gymnasts, a family that is known for 
its mastery of every branch of gymnastic work. 

I was born and reared in a town that has turned 
out more acrobats than any other single city in Amer- 
ica—perhaps in the world. 

That town is Reading, Pennsylvania. Just as the 
principal product of Kansas City is beef and the prin- 
cipal product of Grand Rapids is furniture, just so a 
product of Reading isacrobats. Funny, isn’tit? Well, 
there’s a reason, of course. 

Reading, as everybody knows, is in the heart of the 
section settled by the Pennsylvania Dutch, who are 
not Dutch at all, but German; and Germany in former 
years supplied the great majority of gymnastic acts 
seen in this country. Acrobatic families started coming 
over from Germany and settling in Reading. First, there 
were only a few, but they formed a nucleus for a con- 
stantly growing group. Acrobats, like other birds of a 
feather, flock together. 

Today there are scores of acrobats being trained in 
Reading. There are no less than a dozen gymnasiums, 
run as clubs, where every style of dumb act, with the single 
exception of riding, is taught. These clubs have day and 
evening sessions, with the best possible people in their 
various branches acting as instructors. 

The real start of this club-school idea was made in 1893 
by James Bard, also of a prominent gymnastic family, 
who now heads a fine troupe of acrobats known in vaude- 
ville as The Four Readings. Mr. Bard, thirty years ago, 
returned to Reading after a long tour of South America 
and founded an acrobatic class in the carpenter shop of his 
father, who had just died. That was, I think, the first 
organized school, and in it a great many acrobats were 
developed. Gradually, in the intervening years, other peo- 
ple opened schools in Reading; and now the town is studded 
with gymnasiums for training and practice purposes. 

A really good gymnast is taught every branch of the 
profession. I was only five years old when I began to 
practice. I was taught at first by my father, who made me 
learn all the work. I am equally at home on the rings, on 
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the trapeze, on the back of a horse, on the slack wire or 
on the shoulders of my husband, with whom I now work. 

I can do everything except teeth stuff. That is the type 
of act in which the performer, almost always a woman, is 
suspended from a leather or rubber mouthpiece into which 
her teeth are sunk. You have no doubt seen such acts in 
the circus or vaudeville, in which the women wear flowing 
robes on which colored lights are thrown, and which usu- 
ally end with their spinning violently on a swivel. They 
are also known as iron-jaw acts. To me it is the only kind 
of gymnastic work that is disagreeable and dangerous. 
I have known many people who have loosened their front 
teeth from the strain. 

My husband and J are ground, or carpet, workers, which 
means that at least one of us stays on the floor all the time. 
He is what is known as the understander, while I am the 
topmounter. These terms explain themselves. The under- 
stander is the one who holds the topmounter on his hands 
or shoulders and catches him in leaps and somersaults. 
Every somersault, of which there are many varieties, has 
its own special name; but they wouldn’t mean anything 
to the uneducated public. At least, it’s nice to know that 
there are a lot of things we acrobats know that people who 
look down upon us do not. For instance, I’m sure there 
aren’t many people outside the profession who know the 
difference between a pirouette and a flip-flop, or between 
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theatrical business were once acrobats, or at least received 
their early training in that line. 

I know one girl who has had more offers than she can 
count to give up the trapeze act she does and gointoashowas 
adancer. She dances better than many 
people who are earning big salaries that 
way. Sheis remarkably pretty, petite, 
gracefuland clever. Hername is Jennie 
Rooney, and she divides her time be- 
tween the circus and vaudeville. She 
has had offers to go into the movies and do stunt 
pictures, but she has always turned them down, 
because she doesn’t want to be separated from 

her husband, who works with her. 

Once I asked her why she didn’t accept an offer 
to go to Hollywood and she said she was afraid to, 
because as soon as people got into the movies they 
started divorcing their husbands, and she didn’t 
want totempt Providence. She’s been married about 
twelve years and has a seven-year-old son who is at 
school with my youngster. Both Jennie and I have 
decided to avoid if we can the actor’s curse, ‘‘ May 
all your children be acrobats!”’ Our kids will never 
work under the big top or in a vaudeville theater. 
At least we'll do our best to influence them against 
it. But I’ll come back to that later. 

Gymnastic work, like music, needs constant prac- 
tice. You can’t just learn your tricks and then for- 
get all about ’em. You have to practice all the time. 
Just as a violinist or a pianist has to do exercises 
every day to keep his fingers nimble, so we have to 
practice all the time to keep our muscles nimble and 
flexible. Not only do we keep 
in practice for the tricks that 
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There is one thing you will find about practically all 
those who are at the top of the profession. They started 
very young, they belong to a gymnastic family and they 
practice a great deal, some of them an almost unbelievable 
amount. 

A good example of the truth of this is Enrico Rastelli, 
a young Italian, only twenty-six, who has just recently 
come over to this country and who has one of the most 
extraordinary acts I have ever seen. He combines gym- 
nastics, balancing and juggling in his tricks, and the per- 
fection he has attained is amazing. 

His story is the usual one, only more so. He comes 
from a family of gymnasts, his father having been one of 
the finest jugglers in Europe.. He started practicing when 
he was four years old and has been at it ever since. Even 
now, after being recognized as one of the most skillful per- 
formers in the world, he practices eight hours a day, be- 
sides giving two performances. He practically lives in the 
theater, even taking his meals there to save time. 


At Star of Aérial Acrobatics 


TARTING children at such an early age is not uncom- 
mon, especially in Europe. Only with wire walkers must 
the training be postponed much longer. As the strength re- 
quired for feats on the wire lies almost entirely in the back 
and in the rigidity of the legs, it is impossible to start 
children in that work much before they are ten years old. 
They can get the ground work in simpler forms of gym- 
nastics, however, much earlier, and usually do. 
It might interest you to know that the girl who is con- 
sidered the greatest feminine gymnast in the world was 
originally destined 
for the concert 


we are doing all the time, but 
those of us who 
are ambiti- 
ous—and that 
means all the 
acrobats who 


anything—are 
always trying to work up new tricks. 
The famous acrobats of the past long 
ago covered the whole field of gym- 
nastics so thoroughly that all there is 
left for us to do is to think up new 
variations and combinations of old 
feats. Once ina while, though, some- 
body hits upon something that has 
never been done before, and that 
moment his reputation is made. 
Every year it becomes harder and 
harder to get something new, and if 
the acrobats of today contented 
themselves with doing the same 
things that previous generations did 
they would soon be out of jobs. Of 
course, we profit from the experience 
of those who have gone before us, 
and with their repertoire as a starting 
point we try to go as far beyond their 
accomplishments as we can. 
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Above—Mlle, Leitzel 


stage. That girl is 
Lillian Leitzel, the 
beautiful little star 
of aérial acrobatics. 
Lillian, who was 
born in Bohemia, 
showed a marked 
talent for the piano 
when she was very 
young. Her par- 
ents were de- 
lighted, and assoon 
as she was old 
enough to travel 
they sent her to 
Germany to study 
under the finest 
teachers. It was 
all settled that she 
was to become a 
concert pianist. 

But as aside line, 
to develop her sense 
of rhythm, she 
studied dancing. 
She liked the dane- 
ing far better than 
the piano. Then 
when she went 
home for holidays 
she used to watch 
her mother work. 
Her mother, I for- 
got to say, was one 
of the most noted 
aérial acrobats in 
Europe. As Lillian 
watched her mother, she decided 
that she didn’t care so very much 
about the piano. She loved to 
dance, and it seemed to her that 
dancing would bea mild sensation 
compared to what swinging high 
up in the air over a huge crowd 
would be. Soshe pleaded with her 
mother to teach her. She learned 
quickly, and was soon touring, 
working in the act. After that, of 
course, the piano seemed tame, so 
she gave it up altogether—as a 
profession, I mean—and worked 
until she became what she is today, 
the most highly paid and most 
sought after woman in the world 
of gymnastics. 

If there are any who feel con- 
temptuous about the mentality of 
us acrobats, Lillian Leitzel is a 
contradiction of their theories. I 
would stack that girl’s mind and 
her accomplishments up against 
those of any girl her age of any pro- 
fession or any stratum of society 

(Continued on Page 154) 
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ganizer of the Woman’s Party of America, was intol- 

erant, dogmatic, argumentative and gifted as to the 
number and violence of her prejudices. She was perpet- 
ually in opposition, and had naturally taken to politics 
because, marriage being denied her—in which we are told 
there are more possibilities of opposition and rebellion than 
in any other known institution—politics presented itself 
to her as only second in its opportunities. 

Miss Gunk was neither an old maid nor—more cour- 
teously—a spinster. She was unique. One never thought 
of her as an unmarried person; nor, indeed, as a married 
person, but rather as some new species of creature for 
whom the holy state of matrimony was nonexistent. You 
cannot deprive a dog of feathers; and nobody wastes 
sympathy on a dog for not having feathers, because feath- 
ers do not enter the economy of a dog. So with Petunia 
Gunk and husbands. Certain people have mistakenly 
referred to her as masculine. She was not masculine any 
more than she was feminine. She was, so far as has been dis- 
covered, the only member of the genus Gunk, and there 
you have the sum ‘total of it. In speech she was succinct, 
and blunt as a whale’s nose. She jerked along conversa- 
tionally. When she talked you were reminded of a small 
boy trying to drag a trunk—a jerk and then another jerk. 
Physically she was not lovely; nor, on the other hand, was 
she so unsightly as to inspire with terror. It is true she was 
given to angles; but they were not acute, spinsterly 
angles. You could not imagine her concealing a curve any- 
where about her; butshe did impress one as having notable 
weight and substance. No gentleman would apply the 
adjective “brawny” to a lady, but if it were possible for a 
gentleman to do so the temptation would arise. Intellec- 
tually she was not nimble, but tenacious; and, owing to 
this whole-hearted tenacity, she could harbor not more 
than a single idea at a sitting. 

It was a joy to Jerry McKellar to watch Miss Gunk 
thundering upon the portals of Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt’s 
intelligence and never becoming aware that there were no 
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“For Instance, a Trivial Event Like Your Calling 
Here Tonight May Blast My Whole Life, Whiie a War in Europe Would Comparatively be a Blessing’’ 


doors there at all, but merely painted doors upon a solid 
wall. Because Miss Gunk never could smash open those 
doors, she came to have a regard for Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt 
that was almost reverence. On her part Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt was fond of Miss Gunk, because, being a kindly and 
sociable soul, she loved the sound of human voices. It 
pleased her to have people talk to, or near, her—as one is 
fond of the sound of a cat purring. Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt 
made no more effort to grasp conversation than she did 
to translate the purring of her Maltese. 

Jerry—which is short for Geraldine— McKellar, in her 
capacity as volunteer and unpaid secretary to Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt, titular head of the Woman’s Party in 
Corinth, felt sometimes that association with her principal 
and with Miss Gunk—and especially with them in con- 
junction—was a privilege too rich to be appraised in terms 
of money. 

Being who and what she was, Miss Gunk was not at all 
nonplused to find herself calling upon Jerry one evening 
when she had been preceded by Marshall Tree. Miss Gunk 
came on political business; Marshall Tree presented him- 
self purely for purposes of courtship. Had she found 
Marshall on his knees before Jerry, Miss Gunk would have 
taken no notice of the peculiarity, but would have dis- 
charged her conversational salvo inexorably, unmoved, 
probably not grasping that she might be, in some small 
measure, de trop. 

As it was, she entered the drawing-room heels first to 
the floor and with enormous strides. She wasted no time 
on greetings, but plunged into her subject. 

“‘T’ve been thinking,”’ she exploded, and let that state- 
ment lie bare and unadorned while she selected the most 
angular chair in the room as being best calculated to fit 
her figure. . 

“Tndeed!” said Jerry, with just the right inflection to 
make the word pleasant and sociable and interested. 
Marshall Tree said something under his breath that Miss 
Gunk would have resented. 

“Events,’’ said Miss Gunk, ‘‘are not comparable.” 


Having thus carefully dj 
context and shot off her n 
one broadside, she sat bac 
she was finished with that 
time. She had considered 
conclusion, announced it, a 
final and irrevocable. jy 
comparable, and if anybe 
comparing them they'd } 
Miss Gunk would stand f, 
sense. But Jerry was nots 
contrary, she was rather 
these events Miss Gunk : 
before that excellent wor 
out another bare and nake 
she asked a question: 

“What events?” 

Miss Gunk, thus snatche 
second announcement, froy 

“Any events,”’ she said. 

That seemed clear, and 
ground to satisfy anybody 
Jerry’s abounding curiosit 
find out what it was all abc 

“T don’t understand . 
sweetly. “Won’t you ple 


“Two events,” A oy 
“Pick ’em out yourself. 
?em.”’ 

“cc Vl bet,” said Jerry, “ 

“Do it,” said Miss Gun’ 

“T will,” said Jerry. “ 
earthquake is a worse ¢ 
stomach ache.” 

“Fiddlesticks!”’ said M’ 

“But it is,” said Jerry. | 

“Earthquake may do n\ 
Miss Gunk. ‘“ Napoleon’ 
lost the Battle of Waterloc 

“Oh,” said Jerry, “I 
mean!” i 

“Took long enough,” 
Gunk. 

“What you mean,” sai(/ 
an event which appears * 
important may not am 
really; and that some piki 
like dropping a pin—may; 
dickens.” 

“Exactly!” 

“And that you can’t tel 
amounts to until you kny 
up.” | 

“For instance,’ said Marshall Tree il 
manner, ‘that a trivial event like your call 
may blast my whole life, while a war itd 
comparatively, be a blessing.” 

“Precisely !’”’ said Miss Gunk. 

Miss Gunk remained until ten o’cloek. bil 
hour and a half she spoke three times, pu! 
of her conversational cannon, listening 
and then sitting back to reload. 

Her first remark, uttered in the middle) 
sentence of Marshall’s, and having noth} 
to do with what he was saying, was: - 
indigestion.” ae 

Her second observation, some forty mi! 


And the third, delivered as she stood? 
leave, informed Marshall and Jerry tha 
useless.” 

When she was gone, Marshall sank bael! 

roaned. 
: “Suffering cats!’’ he exclaimed. “And 
have to spend your days with?” 

“‘She’s an old peach,” said Jerry. 

“Huh!” “es 

“You,” said Jerry, “are very young, © 
tolerant. Do you know, what she said’ 
just the same. You can’t tell about even 
be fun to watch some little happening 
and see exactly what resulted from it? 

“The only event I’m interested in right 
ding,” said Marshall sulkily, | 

Jerry grimaced. ; 

“Listen here, stranger youth,” § 
lure me to the altar it’ll have 0 
you’ve never thought of offering © 
writing. When I marry I’m going | 
on the dollar of my investment. Y 
water out of your stock.” 


” 
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- comparative events,” she said. “That 
I’m going to catch me a pet event and 


{ not know it, and though she realized 
11 only after the matter was over and 
bout to have demonstrated to her how 
»a happening of apparent slight im- 
to be shown into what queer and un- 
could reach, and how, by its mere 
ble to bring about results absurdly out 
If. In the end, after considering what 
was willing to argue that, conceivably, 
r could overturn the British Empire. 
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red in Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt’s kitchen. 
-inor event, an insignificant event, yet 
r of a very noteworthy man, changed 
jes in a wealthy and populous common- 
small degree affected the destiny of a 
r-Pratt was in the drawing-room at the 
placid, listening with vague content- 
rn dic utterances of Petunia Nancy Gunk. 
ed grief and rage penetrated to their 
of the house; there followed a brief, 
id then the door of the drawing-room 
lently to disclose the ample person of 
sook. Mrs. Kelly grasped her mouth 
ands and wailed incoherently through 


} withdrew her other hand, disclosing a 
ountenance that seemed to have got 
its lower portion. The chin had moved 
nose; the upper lip was crowded 
{n short, the whole expanse from point 
s\as drolly foreshortened, giving to Mrs. 
i well worthy of study and preservation. 
o/in the range I was,’’ she said.gummily, 
p( outa me mout’ and fell in the fire and 
1 it ll not be showin’ me face in poob- 
-|ke a human crature instid av a plate 
2 »phew is that clever he makes fa-alse 
: and gineral appearance nobody could 
{so whin I pack me satchel I’ll be goin’ 
at it’s no stranger I’ll have meddlin’ 
yj.e mout’ and befoore a week’s past I’ll 
7 teet’ and I’ll say to him, ‘Tim make 
at og schlip if ye have to equip thim 
This came in a breath, 
ta or pause. 
rj zattimer-Pratt mildly, 
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wWle av me bein’ gone,”’ 
“will indooce me friend 
) xe me 
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“The Sphere of Woman,’’ Said Jerry With Mock 


incompetent; he knew the new mayor was a perfect 
gentleman, a good churchman, a fair business man and a 
pompous ass. He was the sort of man, so the alderman 
believed, who required very little rope, indeed, to hang 
himself. Mr. Tomlet rejoiced in the mayor’s pig-headedness 
and prepared to profit thereby. But the most fatuous of 
political accidents is bound to make some mistakes—mis- 
takes from Alderman Tomlet’s point of view. The mayor 
made one such mistake. He appointed Abner Wells com- 
missioner of police and persuaded him to tackle the job. 
In a short year of administering the police department 
Abner Wells emerged from obscurity. He became a public 
character. Not only did he give Corinth a police force so 
efficient that Corinth hardly knew what to do with it, but 
he impressed the town and the state with his executive 
genius; and, what was more important and more dan- 
gerous, with his personality. In short, he developed all the 
finer indications of a popular leader who might go far. 
Now this annoyed and alarmed Alderman Tomlet, whose 
word had been law in Corinth’s politics for so long a time 
that the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. For 
nothing is more dreaded by your professional politician 
than a fortuitous figure able to catch and hold the affec- 
tion and esteem of the crowd. Nothing but death or luck 
will dispose of such a man, and he is a constant thorn in 
the side of the organization. Alderman Tomlet greatly 
desired the abolishment of Police Commissioner Wells. 
Consequently the alderman sought conference with cer- 
tain powerful financial gentlemen of the commonwealth— 
men whose preferences ran in the direction of railroads, of 
public utilities, of franchises—whose accumulations de- 
pended in great measure upon the complaisance of city or 
state. These gentlemen agreed perfectly with Alderman 
Tomlet that Abner Wells would not be complaisant, but 
on the contrary was likely to be found to be exceedingly 
stiff-necked, intelligently curious and most disagreeably 
bent upon seeing that no private individual exploited 
public assets to the detriment of the citizenry. The con- 
ferences were of extreme privacy, and what 
happened therein is only to be deduced from 
subsequently apparent facts. It may be 
taken for granted, however, that no measure 
was advocated tending to Abner Wells’ ad- 
vancement. 
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It was at this time that Mrs. Ethel Kelly suffered the 
loss of her store teeth. 

Every man has his small private vanity. It is doubtful 
if the best results may be achieved when it is lacking. 
Therefore, the fact that Abner Wells achieved fine results 
would seem to indicate that it was present in his make-up. 
Therefore, when the Corinth Construction Company, a 
going and profitable business, sent to him a representative 
offering a proposition couched in terms that could be of- 
fensive to no man, he listened with some gratification. 

“Mr. Wells,” said this emissary, ‘‘I am empowered by 
my company to lay before you a proposition for our com- 
mon benefit. Your ability as a business man is well known. 
Your ability as an executive and a go-getter has been 
demonstrated in this job you hold. We need a man like 
you, and are willing to offer inducements to secure you.” 

“In what capacity?”’ asked Mr. Wells. 

“Both as stockholder and as officer. In fact we are 
asking you to head our company, to fill the vacancy about 
to be left by the resignation of our‘president. You will 
investigate, of course, and will have ample demonstration 
of the efficiency of the business and of its financial success. 
Our stock is closely held and is not to be obtained. How- 
ever, to make this thing attractive to you, we propose to 
sell you a reasonable amount of stock now held in the 
treasury—say, to the amount of one hundred thousand 
dollars—at par. That, as you will see, is a bargain; but 
we think you are worth it.” 

“But I am pledged to remain in this job.” 

“And, I am sure, may look forward with certainty to 
higher office. We do not propose to deprive this city or 
state of your services, but to insure that they will belong 
to us when you tire of public life. We want your name, in 
short, which will be of great value to us—and eventually 
we want you. Therefore, until you feel you have had 
enough of politics, your duties as president will be only to 
preside at directors’ meetings and offer such assistance as 

(Continued on Page 170) 
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treacle in 
Gilead; is 
there no physician 
there?’’ eagerly 
queried the dying 
warrior of Israel, 
and for tens of 
centuries the dia- 
betic has echoed 
his tragic cry. 
Later and more 
polished versions 
of Scripture 
changed the word 
““treacle’’ to 
“balm’’; but this, 
though smoother 
and more poetic, 
lost the grip of the 
uncouth ancient 
word. A treacle, 
or theriacal, was a 
cross between an 
extract of menag- 
erie and an elixir 
of botanical gar- 
den; half hash, 
half compote; but 
every ‘‘ingridi- 
ment’’ in it a sure 
cure for some evil 
that humanity is 
heir to. And asits 
ingredients were 
numbered by the 
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dozen, the confidence reposed in it by both doctor and 
patient was something profound. It wasn’t a shotgun, but 
a blunderbuss, and simply couldn’t miss! 

The famous Theriaca Magna had over five dozen ingre- 
More like Macbeth’s 


dients, and such a hodgepodge! 
witches’ caldron, with its 


Fillet of a fenny snake, 


In the cauldron boil and bake; 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 


than a respectable apothecary’s gallipot. 
As we look back at such remedies now we smile in a 
superior manner at the childish credulity of our ancestors. 


But medical history strangely repeats 
itself; and when modern medicine is 
casting about for new and desperate 
remedies it flings its nets as wide and 
far as ever did the ancients, and all’s 
fish that comes to them. It comes 
with something of a shock to find that 
our latest and most splendidly organ- 
ized scientific search for a treacle 
against the deadly sugar sickness, 
diabetes, is actually trying out in its 
laboratory, caldrons such extraordi- 
nary and widely scattered, such ut- 
terly unrelated sources or mother 
ores as sweethreads, yeast cakes, cod- 
fish, sharks, seulpins, skates, dogfish 
and clams. 


Sweet Poison 


ERTAINLY there is no very evi- 
dent family connection between 
them; yet they are being tested out 
for possible combination in a species 
of scientific haggis of the highest po- 
tency. For it bids fair to repair this 
most baffling of our internal break- 
downs, where a physiological gear 
shift has somehow slipped into reverse 
and a vital fuel has been turned into a 
deadly poison. When our life stream 
changes from a balanced food mix- 
ture into a supersaturated sirup, 
trouble begins at once. 
Could anything more unlikely, 
more monstrous, be well imagined 
than that sugar, our priceless fuel, the 
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chief source of all our energy and heat, should suddenly re- 
fuse to burn in our body furnace as if it were slate instead 


of anthracite—indeed, well-nigh smudge out the vital spark 


itself? 


Yet this is literally what happens in this strange 
malady, diabetes; and the splendid sweetness of our food, 


instead of keeping the flame of life burning bright becomes 
as gall and wormwood to our system, filling the blood and 
brain with acids and flooding the muscle motors with 


sticky, unburnable sirup. 


Nor can we follow Marie Antoinette’s naive advice 
when told that the poor of Paris were starving for lack of 


bread—‘‘ Why, how foolish of them! 
bread, why don’t they eat cake?” If we can’t digest sugar 
it’s no use to eat starch, because all the starch we eat— 


Professor J. J. R. MacLeod, Associate Dean, 
Faculty of Medicine and Professor of Physi« 
ology, University of Toronto 


If they can’t get 


bread, rice, cereals, pud- 
dings, potatoes—has to 
be turned into sugar— 
glucose—before we can 
burn it in our muscles. 
Our body engine is a 
sugar motor. 

In fact, there is 
searcely a food that 
comes on our tables 
which doesn’t contain 
starch or sugar in some 
form or trace. Of course, 
all these innumerable 
and priceless starches 
and sugars of our food 
are simple combinations 
of carbon, oxygen and 
hydrogen, as their name 
carbohydrates implies, 
and we might in despair 
try some other form of 
carbon outside of the 
usual food lists—coal, for 
instance, or diamonds, 
both of which are pure 
carbon in different forms. 
But we should find them 
both a trifle gritty as well 
as indigestible, and the 
latter rather expensive. 
Starch and sugar are lit- 
erally sweet diamonds in 
the stomach of the dia- 
betic. As everything 
King - Midas touched 
turned into gold, so his 
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And partly by speeding up the draft of | 
partly by draining away the surplus siz 
kidneys, aided by reasonable regulation | 
of tight-rope balance is caught and heldr 
swaying, which enables’ the term of t) 
counted in decades and half decades insa 
months. And there the matter has hung 
diabetes is by no means one of the a 
modern civilization. It is not even in th: 
discovered research diseases, so termed by 
declares that research workers are docto}} 
is to invent new diseases for the other de« 
was recognized and given its graphic nal} 
“siphon” or “pouring through” in Gree- 
striking symptom, quarts and eyen gallo’: 
waste, more than fifteen hundred years ay 
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INCE then every conceivable change lh] 
modifications of diet and drink; butv 
cess, except in delaying the chroni¢ 
and making the patient’s condi 
We had cut down the starch supph 
had even, with childlike directness 
tried to cut down the water sup 
results, piling up the irritating v 
sonous wastes bred by it still highe 
ing the poor patient utterly wre 
determined that the disease was 1 
others, nor due to an external infe 
without had failed. 
But a few decades ago our know 
of our bodies and of that marve 
ous stream of backward and fory 
our food and our body stuffs, our 
buildings up and our breakings 
tabolism, had become sufficien 
to attack the disease from the 0 
speak. By peaceful penetration 
discover the internal cause of th 
upon the weak spot in our body 
in the body machine. And al 
cerned were extremely comple 
spondingly slow, we are now hai 
first positive step toward the an 
one that bids fair to give new ho) 
This is no less than the disco 
Greek for stimulator—or spark - 
bodies to burn sugar and whose absence l’ 
And what is of vital practical value, * 
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procured from the bodies of animals and 
eins of diabetics, will clear their blood 
Jnable them to digest an almost normal 
and sugar in their diet, and’ greatly 
ition in any respect for a period of some 
/Jome patients, in fact, have already re- 
mal weight and strength and gone back 
y diet. 
ar too soon even to mention the word 
ting and obstinate disease like diabetes. 
ned is marked temporary improvement, 
gopes of anything further in the bosoms 
{ million diabetics in the United States 
Je, But we can fairly say that this im- 
ifferent type from any won before, and 
permanent effects, the new remedy, as 
ter, is almost sure to be a great practi- 
), methods of treating the malady. 
4 ew finding and the events which led up 
igone. Following our age-old habit of 
-that we couldn’t understand upon the 
juspicions fastened upon that large and 
1. But as long ago as the late ’50’s and 
¢ ork of the famous French physiologist, 
, owed that although a great storer and 
+, the liver was not the prime cause of 


» sugar—glucose—from the food of the 

nto glycogen, or animal starch, for stor- 
jain into the blood as sugar again, when 
» ngry. But when the sugar reached the 
ry burn! Either something had happened 
sjaed the liver or something was wrong 
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e gathered round the pancreas, or sweet- 
¢ gland behind the stomach, about the 
fe outthrust tongue. This manufactures 

‘intestine the powerful digestive juice 
h 2arly three-quarters of our food, espe- 
and fats. What more probable than 
-| it caused that inability to burn starch 
hall-mark of diabetes? A careful series 
e/minations showed the gland to be dis- 
iper cent of diabetics, and we eagerly 
p| our patients with various forms of its 
t,nown as pancreatin. But the results 
avointing. The excess of sugar in the 
e( or a brief time in some cases, and the 
cin others; but no radical or lasting re- 


¥ attacked more intensively by experi- 
, 1d about thirty years ago a brilliant 
¢ Minkowsky, showed that if the pan- 
e}-under ether and the strictest surgical 
uins—from dogs, the animals recovered, 
el ed all the symptoms of diabetes; not 
$\gar in blood and kidneys, thirst, weak- 
r,|\t also great susceptibility to infections 
on| a part of the pancreas were removed, 
W.a much milder form of the disease, 
ht own after a sort, even if half the gland 
-Jacreas poured into the blood an inter- 
Mi, enabled the body to burn sugar, in 
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addition to pouring its digestive secretions into the intes- 
tines. The question was, what part of the pancreas does 
this come from, and how can we collect it separately for 
use? It had long been known that scattered through the 
mass of the pancreas, like raisins in a cake, were little 
masses or islets of tissue quite different from the rest of the 
gland and not connected with any of its ducts. These were 
known as the islands of Langerhans, after the anatomist 
who first described them. What could be more 

likely than that these were the sources of 
the internal secretion? But they were so 
small and so scattered that for nearly 
twenty years it baffled the ingenuity 
of all the researchers to isolate or 
separate their precious juice for 
trial. Various attempts were 
partially successful, and it was 
found that if the duct, or dis- 
charge tube, of the pancreas 
was tied in an animal the 
great mass of the gland— 
the digestive part—wasted 
away, leaving only a small 
shriveled remnant, con- 
sisting solely of islands. 

Finally, to make a long 
story short, in 1920 it oc- 
curred to a young Cana- 
dian scientist, Doctor 
Banting, that if enough of 
these island remnants were 
collected, and an extract 
made from them, perhaps a 
sufficient amount of the long- 
sought missing-link internal 
secretion could be secured. 
Work was begun at once, with 
the codperation of Professor Mac- 
Leod, Professor Best and others of 
his colleagues in the University of 
Toronto, and in July, 1921, to every- 
one’s delight, an extract was secured 
strong enough promptly to clear of excess 
sugar the blood of several diabetic dogs. 
The ferment, or hormone, was given the 
appropriate name insulin, from the Latin 
insula, an island, after the islands of Langerhans, from 
which it was extracted. 

But why could not these results, even in the weakest de- 
gree, be secured from extracts of the entire pancreas? 

Another idea occurred to the investigators. They 
mixed a dose of their strongest insulin with pancreatin 
and found that its value was utterly destroyed. The 
powerful digestive ferments had digested the insulin and 
spoiled it completely, and the puzzle of three decades was 
cleared up. 

All that was needed now was to treat a fresh-taken pan- 
creas with some reagent like alcohol which checked the 
activity of pancreatin without injuring the islands, and the 
insulin could be separated out alive and active. It was a 
case of ‘‘Against mine enemies I can defend myself, but who 
will protect me from my friends?”’ 

The complex and delicately balanced insulin had for- 
merly been attacked and literally eaten alive by its at 
least twenty times bigger and stronger relative, pancreatin, 
the moment the animal pancreas was removed from the 
body. So that unless guarded by alcohol to paralyze the 
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pancreatin, every trace of insulin disappears long before 
any extract can be completed, and its place is taken by 
greedy pancreatin, licking its lips over the cannibal meal 
that it has made. 

Incidentally, it may be said that this is not an unusual 
or exceptional process. All the digestive organs—stomach, 
salivary glands, liver—begin to digest themselves the 
minute that the blood ceases to circulate through them; 

and one of the standing puzzles of physiology is, 
why they don’t do it during life. 

Even the muscles partially digest them- 
selves after death, which is why beef 
and mutton and chicken become 

tenderer and more palatable by 

hanging, or ripening, for a few 
days before cooking. Only the 
mysterious influence of life, of 
the vital spark, keeps three- 
quarters of the cell citizens 
of our body state from eat- 
ing each other—binds them 
over to keep the peace, as 
it were—if, indeed, what 
we call life does not pre- 
cisely consist in this gen- 
tlemen’s agreement to live 
and let live, to codperate 
instead of ruthlessly com- 
peting. And when this 
pact is broken comes the 
anarchy which we term 
death. 


The Test 


NCE it had been discov- 
ered how to rescue the 
wonder child insulin from the 
clutch of its wicked uncle, the can- 
nibal pancreatin, the way was open 
for direct action. A regular supply 
of fresh pancreases was arranged for 
from a great packing company. These 
were extracted with alcohol and the insulin 
tested and graded upon rabbits. After 
seven months more of hard work the in- 
vestigators felt sufficiently sure of its value and familiar 
enough with its possible risks to venture a trial in the 
hospital wards. 

Finally, in February, 1922, ten cases of severe diabetes 
were selected from a pitifully eager throng of patients, and 
the hopes and fears of two years of tireless teamwork were 
put into the fiery crucible of actual results. The test wasa 
brilliant success; every patient was distinctly improved, 
and the new magic worked like clockwork, as hoped for, in 
almost every detail. All the changes for the better pro- 
duced by insulin in diabetic animals were reproduced with 
extraordinary fidelity in human diabetics, even including 
the unpleasant symptoms caused by too large or too 
active a dose. 

The excess of sugar first disappeared from the blood, 
usually within a few hours; then it ceased to leak out 
through the kidneys; then the acid poisons—called 
ketones—vanished out of the blood and fluids of the body. 
More gratifying still, the patients soon began to give 
vocal and delighted testimony to their joyous sense of 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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ETWEEN the years 
B 1886 and 1890 an 

event of transcend- 
ent importance took 
place jointly in the city of 
New York and the vil- 
lage of Barmingdale, in \i 
the state of Connecticut. 
That the said event has 
never before been men- 
tioned in print detracts i 
nothing from its signifi- 
cance. Far from it. If 
anything, the omission 
adds allure to the occur- / 
rence. Why? To save 
space and time, let the 
answer be packed into an- 
other question. Can you 
think of publicity and 
dried rose leaves at one 
and the same time without 
a jolt? Can you? Here 
is the event, recorded in 
exactly half a dozen words: 
Cornelia Van Suttart 
budded into womanhood. 

It is conceivable that 
some will carp at the 
above paragraph, consid- 
ering it a species of hoax. 
Let all such substitute for 
the phrase “‘an event of 
transcendent impor- 
tance”? the word 
“miracle.” If the 
turning of water 
into wine is con- 
ceded to be miracu- 
lous, how much 
more so the meta- 
morphosis of Cor- 
nelia! Yesterday, 
all spindling legs, 
thin: arms, thin 
chest, pale cheeks, 
dropped eyelids and 
two long pigtails; 
in short, a bit of 
loose-jointed ani- 
mation to which 
men were wont 
lightly to call out, 
“Hey, kid! Watch 
your step or some- 
thing will snap!” 

But today—ah, 
today! Oh, the lift 
of her chin and 
neck, the proud 
burden of her glossy hair, the petal tints beneath her breath- 
ing pallor, the slim roundness of her blue-eyed beauty, 
striding along, sublimely unconscious, a dream within a 
dream. Catch your breath. Groan. Send up your silent 
prayer: “‘How I wish [ knew that girl!’’ Swift-fingered 
Time did it, and has since done it to another generation; 
but if you should meet Cornelia even in this youngster 
year of 1923 dried rose leaves would recall the rose. 

Life is full of injustices, and it seems peculiarly unfair 
that Miad Blake, who at the age of eight years and five 
months had fought Harold Grimble for attempting to kiss 
Cornelia forcibly and had been her matter-of-fact champion 
ever since, should have been deprived by circumstances 
of the joy of witnessing her blooming. Soon after the day 
when the two as children had discovered the lost, strayed 
or stolen remains of the perpetuated John Blake, estab- 
lished as within a hall of fame amid the waxworks of a 
dime museum, Cornelia had been removed from the plebe- 
ian atmosphere of Public School No. 112. She had gone 
away; far, far away from Roosevelt Street and the ken of 
Miad Blake. 

The removal marked a long divergence in their orbits 
from the point of their conjunction at one and the same 
school back in the nebulous days of childhood. Miad’s 
feet had continued in the path in which they were set 
from the moment when his honesty blew up a highly 
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lucrative and illicit business and left behind only 
cordwood and bucksaw, immemorial emblems of 
the sweat of the human brow. 

It was a laborious, lonely and secluded path, 
enlivened only by the taciturn presence of old 
man Crabbe, who was growing very old indeed, 
and by occasional escapes from the confines and 
environs of Cobbled Court to pay a respectful 
visit to his embalmed father, John Blake. Cor- 
nelia, playmate and ally, was gone to a place 
called Barmingdale, beyond the confines of the known 
world of Cobbled Court. 

Evidence as to what Barmingdale happens to be doing 
today is not at hand, but what it did to previous genera- 
tions is on record in many of the sweetest drawing-rooms 
and at many of the coziest afternoon tea tables of the 
civilized world. 

If you meet a woman from fifty to ninety years old and 
are in doubt as to which—a woman whose serenity is pep- 
pered with wit, whose manners are both easy and restrained 
and whose mind is as daring as her standards are secure— 
interrupt; say, ‘Pardon me, madam, but when were you 
at Barmingdale?”’ She will flush a delicate shell pink—such 
a pale pink as is rapidly going out of fashion—her eyes will 
twinkle, and to your surprise and confusion she will rap out 
the exact date. 

Figuratively speaking, it was as long a cry from East 
Broadway and the public school in Roosevelt Street to 
Barmingdale in 1886 as it was from a ranch in Montana or 
from the governess’ room in the White House in Washing- 
ton, and yet various little girls made the various journeys 
to a single end successfully, among them Cornelia. Con- 
sidering the extreme simplicity, not to say skimpiness, of 
her clothing and the nonexistence of her pin money be- 
tween the ages of seven and fourteen, this assertion calls 
for elucidation. 


““Say, Where Do You Think You’re 
Going?” “‘Going!’’ Muttered Mr. 
Frete Venomously, Coming to a Sudden Stop. 
You Where I’m Going, You White:Headed Jailbird!’’ 
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Cornelia had been born and lived all h 
on the corner of East Broadway and May 
ner wiped out when Manhattan Bridge 
house had three stories, a high stoop of s 
railings of scrolled ironwork, a broad fron} 
black pilasters and surmounted by an er} 
an old-fashioned bell pull and a worn dog 
the word “ Welcome’”’ had been omitted, 
describe a house, all from across the stree 
say, very few people were in a position 
more intimately during th 
nelia’s childhood. She her; 
member when the elder Vani 
Van Suttart and her moth 
William Van Suttart, vanisl 
way one day, never again t 
Prosper Frete, accompani¢ 
came in. 

Go back in your mind, ¢ 
troubled years immediate); 

Civil War 

moment tl 
in East Br 
the no less 
house and: 
ancient fir 
Jacob Henii 
tart and Pt 
Street. Ri 
the Hendr 
dead and ti 
flint, the e 
was virtul 
works, ex' 
lent partni 
by name. 

Consider 
tion when 
father andi 
back fromt 


“Pll Show 


tion! The 
upon the tile 
tracted, a baby crying—cerying for the (0 
never again to come—and that baby not 
nelia. 
Now turn your mind from Cornelia 
crib, to consideration of the person of P 
look at him would tell you no more tha 
outside of the somber house in Hast Brod 
sallow young man with sleek black 
yellowish green. That is all you’ 
the inside facts: He had paid tw 
substitute in the Civil War and 
commonplace, everyday contin 
immortalized under the name 
words, he was born with an old 
smooth, young-looking bodies whi 
Mr. Frete knew a sure thing 
before he saw them; and that is 
he was gifted with the foresight 
ning premonition of a weasel w : 
egg. But do not let your imaginatio 
He was neither so repulsive nor 
prototype. To his business asso 
word, of meticulous manners in spl 
of a sure and tenacious grasp of 
spected, perhaps to be feared, bu 
ordinary in appearance. f 
To Cornelia, as far back as she 
merely one of a world of dark sh 
chairs, the pictures and the unchat 


tion ‘hes 


was slightly more real, although 
had tiny, deep-set eyes and a thin 
single point at the tip of her long 
one of Mr. Crabbe’s short-handled 


ye cook who had been so distracted on 
of the entire Van Suttart family, 
elia, passed away. She had not been 
Cornelia recollected her as a vague, 
xf light—a pale moon striving to break 
-childhood’s clouds. The cook had had 
Indeed, she had told it over and over 
4 could not remember it all. When she 
< her brows would gather in a puzzled 
he might, nothing more would come to 
«oft-repeated admonition, “Believe me, 
yur dear mother would never have left 
n free will.” 
after the good cook died Cornelia pon- 
len meaning in these words and finally 
\zreat light. The revelation came about 
}anner: School age and surreptitious 
sany with her playmate, Miad Blake, 
ar with many things, incidentally with 
yishops of the Bowery. Drawn by the 
windows, she gradually absorbed their 
ple, hard-pressed, gave up their treas- 
‘ad not the cook called her, over and 
ii? Presto! Her parents had left her in 
es, against her dear mother’s will! 
| all. Nothing but the incipient work- 
# t and logically sound mind, leading to 
-'t laughable conclusion as lurks in the 
ne of us. Whose youth has not con- 
sjee grace’ with Godfrey’s Grace, or 
‘(the colored sergeant? Be that as it 
t| up in the belief that she was a loan 
equence was on her guard from baby- 
e’s and q’s. Thus she herself became 
{adows which flitted in and out of the 
in East Broadway. Only three, for 
sath of the cook Miss Frete undertook 
ke 
le was Cornelia as a little girl that it is 
sould have thought of ways to subject 


‘cably arduous labors of its mistress. 
2 best that money could buy, and so 
n which Cornelia was clothed. If her 
‘inky and forlorn it was due to the 
3s Frete’s hasty and inexpert needle- 


‘notwithstanding, can you imagine a 
? Cornelia, returning from school, 
Miss Frete in apron and mobcap opens 
isspoken. Cornelia goes to her room 
ays away her books and bonnet, and 
_Frete. No word is spoken. 

,é but one room, is immaculately dusted 
nere is the wide hall of entrance, nar- 
yh\2 the stairs go up. On the right of the 
tgs, en suite; in front, the sitting room 
1 /st Broadway; in the middle, the din- 
1] asingle window on Market Street and 


ee 


connected with the kitchen below by a 
huge dumb-waiter, large enough to 
handle logs of wood for the open fires. 
At the back, a room which Cornelia has 
rarely glimpsed through the crack of 
great sliding doors, perennially closed 
except for the swift, smooth 
passage of Mr. Frete in and 
out. By the shelves upon 
shelves of books, centering 
on a large flat desk, a read- 
ing lamp and a deep worn 
chair, Cornelia knows it to 
be a library. After 
supper the three 
shadows gather for a 
time in the sitting 
room. No word is 
spoken. Cornelia 
studies her lessons. 
Once in a while, 
with an instantane- 
ous lift of her long 
lashes, she seizes the 
vision of the two 
Fretes, male and fe- 
male, and then, hold- 
ing it within her 
hidden eyes, ponders 
upon it. They are 
silent, yet in com- 
munion. Miss Frete, 
sallow-faced, sharp- 
nosed, lightning- 
fingered; Mr. Frete, 
sallow-faced, black- 
haired, smoothly 
sleek, pale-eyed. No word is spoken, yet Cornelia feels 
that these two commune. She dares not interrupt; she is 
too young to surmise. Hold your breath, little girl, while 
pale eye says to pale eye, “All is well; all will be well. 
Silence, for I know what you are thinking. Silence, and let 
the mills of the gods grind for us.’’ Then, always quite 
suddenly, Mr. Frete arises and passes through the dining 
room into the library, noiselessly closing the sliding doors 
behind him. No word has been spoken. 

Apparently his green-yellow eyes never saw Cornelia at 
all—that is, never until a certain day when at the age of 
fifteen the surging life in her healthy little body sent her 
flying down the stairs into the front hall with such mo- 
mentum that she could not stop at seeing the street door 
open to Mr. Frete’s latchkey and swing wide. Giddy with 
the effort to halt her mad career, she went whirling into 
his arms. He caught her with characteristically quick 
decision, even before his mind yielded to a natural feeling 
of surprise. The instant during which he held her close 
was sufficient to awaken him to a totally different sort of 
surprise. He stood her away from him and swept his eyes 
up and down her person with a 
sudden, seeing concentration 
which brought a stain of dusky 


“I Think,’’ She Said Gently, 
“Perhaps I’tt Marry Harold, 
if You Don’t Mind, Miad’’ 
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blood to the pallor of her 
cheeks. She dropped her 
eyelids and drew a long 
quivering breath. She felt 
terribly ashamed under his 
deliberate inspection and 
thought it was because Mr. 
Frete had discovered her 
in the reprehensible act of 
flying down the stairs. 
Presently he began to speak 
and she was amazed at the 
fullness of the tones of his 
voice and at the ease with 
which the silence of years 
expressed itself. 

“‘Cornelia,’”’ he said, ‘I 
have been so engaged with 
affairs that you have stolen 
a march on me and grown 
into a big girl without my 
knowing it. That dress.is 
too tight, my dear, and the 
skirt is too short. You have 
acquired an ankle for which 
the decree of fashion de- 
mands a more discreet veil, 
and soon your braids must 
be piled upon your head. 
This house has become, for 
a time, too small a place to 
contain you.” 

At those words Cornelia 
felt a shiver of dread. Was 
she not but a loan child? 
Had she by a single act of 
exuberant indiscretion for- 
feited her right to asylum 
in that house? If she were 
driven from it, where would 
she go? What could she 
do? Wouldit avail to plead 
with Mr. Frete? She raised 
her head and opened her deep eyes of Irish blue. He stared 
into them with what seemed an answering quiver of his 
whole frame, but before she could find words with which 
to plead he smiled and continued: 

“You must go away to a genteel academy, the finest in 
the land. I shall speak to Amantha and instruct her to see 
that you are supplied with frocks bought at the stores and 
with all such things as the young ladies of a select school 
may require. In the meantime, will you avoid running 
unattended about the streets? I ask it as a personal favor 
to myself.” 

Oh, adolescence! Oh, breath of summer air! Oh, 
clothes, new clothes, bandbox in the lap and trunks to 
follow; and girls, new girls, strange girls, all atop of the 
ancient, the institutional Barmingdale stagecoach! Mem- 

ory, help me. Tradition, come 

tomyaid. Time, holdsteady thy 

pellucid crystal globe. Behold 
(Continued on Page 69) 


He Did Not Rush at Her; He Came Stewly, and as He Moved, Cornelia Knew Fear, 
A Lump Surged Into Her Throat 


Wider and Wider. 


Her Eyes Opened 
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HE next morning came darkly, and brought rain. 

Working fast in early drizzle, Barbara covered the 

haycocks with old squares of blackened sailcloth, torn 
tarpaulin, remnants of carpet. Every wisp, every stalk in 
mound after mound recalled him. Rain and the need of 
hurry were blessings, for another sunlit field like yester- 
day’s, but without him, might have been hard to bear. 
The change of weather drifted in over the hills from his 
direction, from the sea which had brought him to her and 
taken him again. Out there he would know what she was 
doing up here, alone. 

“This rag bag,’’ she thought, when her motley covers 
were all spread, ‘‘would make him laugh.” 

The vapor lifted, streaming over black fir points; great 
drops fell; and these by the time she had run into shelter 
became a downpour. The darkness in the barn, warm- 
scented with new hay, was crammed so full of yesterday’s 
reminders that once Barbara left work for a moment, 
entered the harness room, groped there till she had founda 
card of Oddy Mowle’s brimstone matches, and lighting a 
greasy splinter from it admired the dim little ring drawn 
in pencil on the wall. A glimpse of this was company and 
proof. He had gone, but had been there. She returned to 
the chores, content. It was all true. 

Thus, in hurry of body and rapt if lonesome preoccupa- 
tion of spirit, the morning work flew by. She had her 
noonday meal ready before one happy thought, among the 
thousand or more she now owned, took form to be dwelt on. 

“What was he doing in the house? He left his mark 
here too. What did he mean?” 

It would be fun to search for this in spare time. Mean- 
while the table had a stripped and deserted look. 

“Of course. It needs our blue jug—always, now. But 
what could he mean?” 

She went to the fireplace, and as promptly as if he had 
spoken got an answer. The blue jug had moved along the 
mantel and stood propping open a large book, set up- 
right—the dead soldier’s first book, her torn litter of 
Shakspere. It leaned back, the eaves of the clock case 
holding its main bulk, while the jug kept a few last pages 
from closing or falling apart. 
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In a margin of the double columns his pencil had drawn 
his ring, with “‘A.P.”’ and what Oddy called the China 
whales. Moreover, it had set a bracket against four lines 
there: 


Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come: 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 


That, then, was the mischief he had done, the surprise 
put away for her. His forethought, taken in the midst and 
height of their day together, had seen her here at this 
moment, left behind with rain. 

“No one but a sailor,’’ she thought proudly, “could 
have understood so well.” 

A knock sounded at the front door, like two thumps on 
a slack drum. Barbara turned with a start. 

“‘T do believe fs 

Nonsense! It could not be Andrew, for he was miles 
away, going to join his vessel, the Bugle Horn, as he had 
told her. But what if a change now brought him back? 
She glanced about the kitchen to see all tidy, patted her 
hair before the dark glass of the clock and went through 
the passage with quickened step and heartbeat. 

Farming single-handed, Barbara could not do all things, 
however she tried. Since last winter there had been no 
time to unscrew and take down the storm door. It now 
put her to shame. 

“He will think I’m lazy.” 

The white-painted strip of deal on dry hinges creaked 
out into the rain, while a man dodged it by backing down- 
stairs. 

“How do ye do, Barbry?” drawled a hollow voice of 
commiseration. 

Wrapped in a long, dripping gray coat, with dripping 
green orchard and rainy river below him, stood Ransom 
Hill. 

“Oh! Come in; come out of the wet!’’ 

To hide her disappointment, and the fact that here at 
the same storm door in moonlight she had gashed his 
cheek with a skate blade, Barbara spoke warmly. 
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“Thank ye,” said Ransom, and ¢ 


I got somethin’ to tell you that 
He laid aside the wet coat and h 
the parlor seemed to wear still 


bore down his narrow shoulders. W 


drink he sighed. 

“No; I’ve et,” said he, and 
awkwardly with his chair. “Wh 
Barbry, your face fell.” 


She could not deny this lapse. 


without pause. 

““A premonition, I dessay. 
happen, and why not between us 
it easier.” Pe - 

His eyes drifted round to mee 
The man’s air, lugubrious yet ¢ 
beyond endurance. ; 

“What ails you, Ransom?” — 

He blinked and cleared his thre 

“‘T’m the bearer of bad news. 

“Father?” a 

“Him?” cried Ransom in s 

The contempt stung her. It 
next words, however, sank all 

“No; her—Mis’ Savory.” 

Barbara stared. 

“What? Her? What’s hap 

Ransom corrected the lang 

“She passed away,” he replied 
Very sudden and peaceful, set 

Barbara continued to stare. 1 

“Poor woman! Oh, poor thin} 

She turned to the window, the 
during Bion’s last days the witeh 
under the shadow of the crab 

“Her funeral took place Mond 
decorous modulation, “‘from her 


Barbara held the crosspieces 0 


finger tips as for support. Jen 
disappearance unheard of, a mo 


something eternal gone; and yet allt 
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told, that Jen would never come home. 
an beat steadily down, leaves of the 
}4 with its pelting and shone wet, while 
ay throngs, double and triple stemmed 
wn fruit no larger than buckshot, amazed 
dance like a sight no one had ever seen 
‘them now, or the rain; but inwardly 
!ow off into Indian summer, with a 
ig down black, astern, nearly touching 
1; dead, buried away off there; Bion lay 
'is fathers; and though doubtless the 
wife had no significance, it came like 
,fen’s destiny throughout, cold, unnec- 
{som out of mind. He waited, still play- 
/ n the back of the chair, as if he had not 
1 hing. 
+ tender you my sym—I-gorry, Barbry, 
ared about her so much as all that!”’ 


Beside Her, Yet Miles Off, Sounded the Talk of the Two Old Men. 


Barbara waved at him to sit down, and faced the rain 
once more, for he had no right to spy and measure. His 
chair squeaked. 

“Barbry!”’ 

She did not move. His call sounded woeful and untrue. 

“Death makes a big change in folks’ affairs.’’ 

It seemed wrong to remember, and hug so warmly the 
remembrance, that out where the rain slanted from, An- 
drew Pagan was alive. 

“T made you an offer, Barbry, not long ago. ’Twan’t 
much, but the best I hed—an hon’able proposal of 
marriage.” 

Her arms were crossed on the window, supporting her 
forehead. 

“No, don’t go back to that, Ransom. 
any time.” 

Hesighed. “Let it hang onthen. But I’m speaking as 
a trained lawyer. Death does upset the whole apple cart, 
Barbry. Did I hear you say—did you look on the late 
Mis’ Bine Savory as being poor?” 


Not now; nor 


Incomprehensible to Her, Surely it Was a Dream 


“Yes.” Barbara drummed on the panes. “Yes, yes!”’ 

“Well, she wan’t.” 

Rain splashed, overrunning the gutter along the house 
front. 

“T tell ye she wan’t!’’ cried Ransom in anger. “Jen 
Savory died well-to-do. She’s left a good estate. Bine, 
she kep’ him on a check rein, so’s they lived pov’ty-struck, 
and you with ’em. But she died fust rate, well off, bein’ 
prudent and clos’.’’ 

Barbara turned toward him, no longer caring if tears ran 
or not. Was this all the good anyone could speak of Jen? 

“The poor woman!’”’ What a pity, she thought, to live 
so long, so hard, missing the only godsend, a simple matter 
like yesterday’s which came, took you and bore it out with 
you even to the edge of doom. ‘‘Oh, Ransom, do be quiet! 
Think of her, the poor woman!”’ 

He sat relaxed, with his thin legs crossed, but one large 
flat boot slowly beating time in air like the motion of a 
cat’s tail when the cat begins to lose its temper. 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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They Used Andrew’s Tongue, the Language of the Sea, 


And Oblige 


HEN I’ve made a million dollars— 
it may take a year or two 
At the present rate of speed that things 


are going— 
There are various little matters that are some- 
what overdue, 
And the prospect, at the moment, isn’t 
glowing; 
But as soon as I’ve a million, as I started in 
to say, 
Life will be, I take it, gloriously happy; 
For already I am planning to expend it in 
a way 
That will be, if I may say it, rather 
snappy. 


I will charter me a taxicab of cheery white 
and brown, 
And you'll never catch me glancing at the 
meter! 
And I'll make a little tour of all the milliners 
in town; 
And the question is, Could anything be 
sweeter ? 
Just for stamps and lunch and cigarettes, 
each morn I'll draw a check 
For a thousand dollars, payable to bearer, 
And youw’ll hear the pearls a-clanking, as I 
drape them on my neck. 
Tt occurs to me that little could be fairer. 


Tt is true a modest million doesn’t take you 
very far, 
And it’s hard to find another when you’ve 
shot it; 


But I'll blow it like the widely known inebriated tar, 
For I want to be a good one while I’ve got it. 
So the minute I’ve a million, I'll go right ahead and 


spend, 


Though it doesn’t last me more than over Sunday. 
In the meantime, though, I wonder, as a favor to a friend, 
Could you let me have a dollar—say, till Monday? 
—Dorothy Parker. 


Condensed Drama 


HE LIGHT SOCIETY COMEDY. Mabel Henderson 
has been devoting all her time to her home and chil- removes the crown from his head and crowns her Queen 
dren, while her husband, Tom, has been carrying on a 
flirtation with Mrs. De Costa, the fascinating widow next 
door. Mabel goes to New York, buys a swell line of Paris 
clothes, rouge and jewelry, and dresses herself up like a 


vamp. Tom fails to recognize 
her and falls desperately in love 
with her. 


THE JOLLY OLD RUSSIAN 
PLAY. Olga Petruchka Popoti- 
noff learns that both of her par- 
ents have died in an insane 
asylum. She feels the family 
curse coming on,so she kills her 
husband, Ivan Barolsky, and 
her two children with a hatchet, 
and after setting fire to her 
house goes forth to devote the 
remainder of her life to making 
the world a finer place to live in. 


THE CROOK PLAY. Hiram 
Dunwoodie, the banker, is found 
on the floor of his library stabbed 
through the heart with a paper 
cutter. All the doors and win- 
dows are locked. Bill Kelly, the 
chief of police, arrests Jack 
Dunwoodie, Hiram’s disinher- 
ited son, and puts him through 
the third degree. But Myrtle, 
Old Man Dunwoodie’s secre- 
tary, who is engaged to Jack, 
disguises herself as a lady crook 
and goes to Kelly’s bachelor 
apartment at midnight. She 
plies the chief of police with 
champagne, and when he is in- 
toxicated he confesses that it 
was he who entered Dun- 
woodie’s library through a secret 
panel in the wall and murdered 
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the banker, because Dunwoodie knew that Kelly had been 
in the penitentiary thirty years before. 


THE HISTORICAL COSTUME PLAY. Louis IX of France 
has been carrying on an intrigue with Marie, the daughter 
of Pierre Lafarge, the tavern keeper. She does not know 


the Young Pretender on the throne, kidnaps Marie and 
takes her to the palace. Louis returns from the War of the 
Roses. 

Lafarge enters and announces that Marie is the long- 
lost daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. Louis 


of France. 


THE MUSICAL REVUE. Seventy-five girls in very little 
clothing. —Newman Levy. 


DRAWN BY WALTER DE MARIS. 
Binks, the Young Zoologist, Discovers a Specimen of an Almost Extinct Species 


The porch of the Old Fiction-C, 
ELSIE DINSMORE and ia 
seated in rocking-chairs | 
recent arrivals. 
LITTLE ROLLO: Do they }} 

Miss Elsie, as shockingly vue 


Some Characters B, 
Their Auth. 


Oo 
(One of Those Parego; 


SCENE 


ELSIE: (her 
tears): I try \j 
harshly, dear 
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best sellers, 
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of refinement! From the very minute t) 
dirty Russian peasants the tone has neve) 
Do you remember that dreadful Young (r 
here with a diary and seventeen trunks’ 
his identity. But Cardinal Mazarin, who is plotting to put whatever they may be? Thank heavent 

quarantine immediately! 

Eusig: Ah, yes! Dear little Pollyanniy 
come who could rightly be considered one! 
of these new people seem happy, dear Fil 
knows, I always enjoyed a good ery, bul 
like that. Look, here they come now! ; 
learn what ails them. (Several CHARACTE! 
reader, approach slowly and dejectedly. EI 
duces herself and ROuuo, and says, “I’m se 
mutual friends,” and begs them to be seated. 
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Ready for your hunger! 


A steaming, fragrant dish of Campbell’s Beans 
with their tempting tomato sauce is just about as 
welcome a sight as ever greeted a hungry man! 
Real food that “sticks to the ribs” and tastes 
mighty good down to the last bean on your plate! ! 


You will digest these beans easily because they 


are slow-cooked—wholesome, inviting, satisfying. 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 


.BEANS 


| 
12 cents a can 
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E ALL pushed and the 

piano rolled up ten 

joined planks. Then it 
shot from our hands and slid 
down the incline to wander on 
the deck, shedding burlaps un- 
til its blackness took a thou- 
sand sparks under the mighty 
noon. Lads on the dock gave 
a patronizing cheer and steve- 
dores swore harmoniously, 
pleased by this end to so much 
sweat. A piano was hell’s job 
to get aboard a ship and no mis- 
take! There ought to bea drink 
in this for everybody. I stood 
panting, and was pleased, too, 
with my hair in my eyes. The 
piano was absurd, with webs 
from the rigging printed on the 
foul deck and a cook inspecting 
it from the galley’s smoking 
door. A girl in blue walked to 
the misplaced box and ran dark 
fingers along keys. She stood 
with her black hair momently 
smoothed by puffs of wind that 
struck this curve of docks, these 
sulking ships. Then notes went 
quaintly mounting in the blaze; 
she played some bars of a Haydn 
march, tapped a bugle call. 

The hot men grunted asif this 
was too marvelous, fingering 
shirts of damp, checked wool, 
and a man on the deck house 
said, ‘Now you’ve tore up the 
whole universe to get that thing 
on ship, Ellie, maybe you'll 
go home and tell your mamma 
to spank you.” 

She did not heed, but lin- 
gered, and more notes rose. A 
thought of music held her to 
the keys. 

At last she said, ‘‘ Dad, this 
ought to be tuned. It’ll be just 
dreadful before we get to San 
Francisco.” 

*‘Ain’t that feller next door 
in Bank Street a piano tuner? 
Send him over. Get along home 
now.” 

They lived in Bank Street. 
He must be Captain Hoe, who 
would take the white ship out 
on Sunday. They lived in Bank 
Street, and the black-haired, 
dark girl was going to San Fran- 
cisco in one of the neat cabins 
painted pale green. I had 
walked clear from Third Avenue 
after the dray and the robed 
piano. To get the piano aboard 
the Pernambuco had stripped 
me of all thinking; aharsh guilt 
raged up now, and I stumbled 
over the gulf to my blue jacket 
on the stringpiece, watched by a degraded cat whose left 
ear had no tip. A gaunt negro’s jet glisten showed through 
slashes in his shirt while he stroked the cat’s tail; boys 
swam in the ferry’s slip, and their heads were balls among 
brassy welts of the peacock water. I must notice all these 
things when my heart was broken, and I had yelled at 
the prize fight last night when the hairy, plain lightweight 
knocked down the handsome Irish boy on whom all the 
dandies had bet! And now this piano had come along 
when my shallow nature was getting to its duty of woe in 
the tramp from Desbrosses Street. Mother and the globu- 
lar Mrs. Braithwaite, with their gallants and lunch baskets, 
were skimming New Jersey now, and mother’s bracelets 
would be flashing while she spoke bitterness of May—red 
flashes against silver. It should make me angry to think 
of that, but the Haydn march tripped in my head. 

“Father wanted you to have this for helping with the 
piano.” 

The girl’s hand dropped, after a stare. 

She said, ‘‘Oh! Well, thank you anyhow.” 
The wide parasol put a blue dimple on her brown chin, 
dark as mine, and her black eyes raked me. She wondered 
who I was and why I had helped. ‘Thank you. 

Such a nuisance to get on board.” 
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By THOM 


IL 


I Was in the Tumbling Sound of Applause, Aware of Hissing Laughter, While She Set Slim 
Hands on Hips and Minced to the Rim of the Platform 


“You’re goin’ to San Francisco?” 

“Yes, father’s taking us out. Brother lives there.” 

“‘T used to live at 5 Bank Street.” 

“We've been living at 8, but it’s so crowded. Rod’s 
seventeen now, and the twins are ten.’’ 

We walked along the mannerless dock and pretended 
not to see an Irishwoman suckling one child and scolding 
another, or a heap of offal boiling with flies, and I must 
wonder if she was more than twenty and if Rod liked her. 

“‘T suppose you’ve never been to San Francisco before.” 

“‘T don’t remember it, but I got born there. Father took 
mamma out in the gold rush,” she said, as if to mention 
being born was a trifle; and she brutally went on: “But 
they came right back in 1850. Golly! Mamma says it 
was dreadful then. Lots of the women were just awful, 
and she had to pay twenty dollars gold for a chemise! But 
now it’s real civilized. I’m going to give piano lessons.” 

This street stretched into society, but she was an out- 
law; she spoke of chemises and birth and giving piano 
lessons. Well, I was society’s enemy. 

I grunted, ‘“‘ Wish I could get to San Francisco!’’ Why 
shouldn’t Christian take me to San Francisco in a green 
cabin of the ship? Why should we hang around and be 
wept on by Mrs. Worth? “How much does it cost?” 
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written to Sandoval about Ross. Yes, }} 
remembered the scratching iron of the b' 
letter into its slit day before yesterday. 
what I was talking about, and brooded «i 
accidents while I tramped into the houst 
ing stairs. 
Sun smashed down in a columnar str? 
light’s hexagon, and music wandered t 
a hard little hurry of notes as the violin)! 
story far above me. Yet I must listen, all 
in the glow so solid beyond the dn 


dental! I had been talking of accel ta 
accidental. Suppose that father hi n't 
Dobbs Ferry, why, Christian and I woul! 
her silver gowns. Was this worth thin 
watching the light’s unmoving shape, 2 


stale in my blankness. The musi¢ 
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rst days of its ownership. 


va this statement to be 
« and Hupmobile owners by 
siundreds and the thousands 
' it to be true. 


.tintervals its truth is borne in 
c us anew by direct evidence 
1 some Hupmobile owner, so 
ie that it is worthy of public 
(d. 


¢ an instance is a letter from 
dla. Cutliff; of Albany, Ga., 
informs us that he is driving 
Vide 20 Hupmobile, No. 5982. 


quires as to the year of its 
uifacture, and desires to know 
«her he can obtain oversize 
Wise He goes on to say:— 


tias been on the job ten years 


for me, and was second hand 
when I got it. It is the wonder of 
this town.” 


The factory records show that this 
particular car—one of the original 
Hupmobile runabouts—was built 
in 1910. Moreover, the service de- 
partment informed Dr. Cutliff that 
he could be supplied with any and 
all parts necessary to the operation 
of his car—one of the earliest 
we built. 


From another section, comes an 
inquiry equally interesting. L. 
Woner, of Rock, Kansas, asks for 
specifications of our latest product. 
His Hupmobile is a model H— 
the famous “32””—and he has been 
using it since 1912. 
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—A Recent Hupmobile Advertisement 


“The speedometer has been worn 
out for three years,” his letter says. 
“T don’t know how many miles 
the car has gone. The motor has 
had one set of new rings—all that 
has ever been replaced.” 


Anywhere in the country—prob- 
ably in your own locality—you can 
find evidence of the extraordinary 
long-life of the Hupmobile. 


It is such usefulness—coupled with 
yearly maintenance costs that are 
almost unbelievably low—that 
makes the Hupmobile pay so hand- 
somely, and its owners hesitate, 
when they buy a new car, to 
change from the Hupmobile. 
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another car would have outlived its useful- 
the Hupmobile goes serenely on, giving the 
faithful, steady service that characterized 


32 
(Continued from Page 30) 
itself. The rest are drunk in Paris. Your brother? Tell 


me, is it the custom up here to print on the front of all the 
newspapers when an engagement is broken? That—you 
see?—seems painful to me.’’ He pulled smooth a singular 
red cravat that blazed in the fold of his white linen coat; 
red and white—the Confederate colors? He wore, too, a 
broad hat of limber straw, and was wholly the Southern 
planter of sketches before the war. People must have 
stared on dingy streets. Well, he liked to be admired. 

He asked, ‘“‘Miss Almy lives in this Tarrytown—I am 
right?” 

“Yes; they’ve a house in Tarrytown. . You got 
Christian’s letter about this Mr. Ross being dead in ’66? 
I mailed it day before yesterday.”’ 

He said, in French, ‘‘It came. Rupert, the fellow 
who owns the hotel, gave me a card to the police and I veri- 
fied that Edward Ross died in 1866—October. Yes, I 
know that.” 

Then he was still and almost graceless, leaning on the 
handrail, his eyes lured to the trunk of light. 

So he had not trusted Christian’s letter, but had gone to 
the records to find out if Christian was lying. And now 
what would he do? The thief of his group’s present to the 
people in Paris was dead. He might as well go home to 
Sandoval and lounge in this white costume on some horse 
and watch the hot black of his negroes cutting sugar cane. 

“‘T was presented to Mrs. Almy at your ball. She is an 
invalid, she says.” 

“Kind of. She’s nervous.’ 

“Ah, Miss Almy is the—the manager of the family? 
There is no other child of Robert Almy? I am right?” 

“Well, my father manages the bank for ’em. 

Why?” 

“IT was much impressed by Miss Almy. She appeared to 
me very frank and intelligent. Yes,” he said, ‘‘very pleas- 
ant.” He gave her his approval in a little gesture, a quick 
smile, and his grace commenced. ‘“‘And now is your 
brother in his apartment? I have kept you standing 
here. He is at home?” 

Christian’s black dressing gown was open over his white 
nightshirt, and he turned from the green glasses of the 


, 


Then, in a sort of relief, he said, 
Mother get off all right, Blacky?”’ 


mantel with a frown. 
“Ho, Sandoval! 

me RS 55 

“Bully blue! 
have started for New Orleans. 
My father knew him.” 

He spoke over a whispering; balls of crushed paper 
rolled on the gray planks about his slippers as a breeze 
came, passed. 

“‘T don’t derange you?” 

“Not a bit. Just waitin’ for Thor to comein. . . . 
Now what’ll we do about that present to Paris that didn’t 
get there?” 

“Your brother—he knows of all this?”’ 

Christian said ‘All of it,’ and slumped into the chair 
beside his desk. Sandoval walked slowly to the hearth 
and was at once pure, unshadowed white in the sheen from 
one window. He took the light and a posture, his hands 
spread on the shelf behind him widely. 

“T do not give up, you see. Ross is dead. Very 
well, I will now say that Ross acted for another—a man of 
great eminence in your commercial circles here.’’ He made 
his sudden abolishing sound of disapproval, and went on: 
“That, I suppose, surprises you. You do not believe that 
an eminent person would have dealings with the wicked 
rebels?”’ 
~My brother grinned and scrubbed the amber hair over 
both temples. His eyes measured the white shape and set- 
tled on Sandoval’s face with a beaming pleasure. 

He drawled, ‘“‘Oh, so Ross wasn’t the real feller? He was 
actin’ for somebody else? You didn’t say that before, 
Sandoval.” 

“No; it would have been better to have found Ross and 
taken him to this other thief’s family, and have said 
‘Here!’ I should have liked to do that.” 

Christian said, crossing his bare ankles, “Yes, you’d 
have liked that,’’ and then beamed. The man on the hearth 
was to his frankness a kind of irritating joy, a cheap puzzle 
that just eluded him. Nothing made him like Sandoval; 
honor whipped him on to help the man. He said, “All 
right! Ross is under the daisies. Who’s the other feller? 
Who He 


Well, Sandoval, thought you might 
So Edward Ross is dead. 
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One tawny hand swung from the sh, 
manded silence, and my brother’s row 
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courage. 

“Allright! Some big feller up here h, 
for his agent. It don’t surprise me to 
A hog named Tweed runs our polities, 
who runs the hotel you’re livin’ in has 
than any gentleman in town. _@ 
prise me. I ain’t a baby. Who did 
then?”’ 

“You admit that it was a Yankee tric 

“Sure as fire! A stinkin’ trick!” 

Sandoval nodded. Then he began t; 
sunlit hearth for his stage. We must y 
poor uncle and the other gentlemen did 
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gentlemen, now ruined by their loyalty 
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Car Character That 
Buick Ownership Provides 


Ownership of a Buick sport model carries with it more 
than the possession of a good automobile. Indicating an 
appreciation of car character and individuality, it reflects the 
discriminating taste and judgment of its owner. 


This Buick Sport Touring car is original in body design 
and dashingly beautiful in appearance. The radiator is 
heavily nickeled with dumb-bell radiator cap and motometer. 
Running boards are likewise bound in nickel. All uphol- 
stery is trimmed in special embossed leather; windshield is 
protected by sunshade and on either side are bevel plate glass 
wings. Trunk rack and trunk are of special construction. 


The favorable attention which it invariably commands pro- 
vides a thrill additional to its characteristically fine and 
spirited Buick performance. 


ARE Balak, Li 1. BURT Cak WILL Baelslals 


BUICKE MOTOR COMPANY:! FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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Christian Was 
Taiking to Our 
Uncle. “Pretty 
Good:-Lookin’, 
Pat. Must Have 
Cost a Penny’’ 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
up North for ’em, and then they handed 
over this that you call a present—money, 
really ——” 

“‘Thavenever said that it wasn’t money!” 

Christian drawled, “I’ll die of it! How much money 
was it, by the way?”’ 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars in big bills. 
Fifty thousand dollars and a little more in American and 
French gold. Rash! Insane! When my poor uncle came 
through the armies to Richmond and told me this I 
sobbed!”’ He whirled a white arm in a vast gesture that 
shook him. Sandoval almost fell, and the limp hat jumped 
from his curls. He became a pulsing tube that shot up 
words in flares; posture was so fixed in him that he did 
sob, twice. I was ashamed to watch and stared at the 
floor. ‘“‘Imbecile! But they believed! Yes, they believed 
that this low creature in Paris would force Napoleon to aid 
the South! And when, this April, I made my way 
to her and demanded if she knew of this she laughed in my 
face!”’ 

A shimmering woman in Paris had laughed at Sandoval, 
and it was too much. He had degraded himself in Paris. 
He had forced the cousin of his father,'a lady almost a 
nun, to introduce him to certain persons—the abominable 
harpies about Louis Napoleon—low creatures with made-up 
titles! He had put to his service old school fellows of his 
days at a French college before the war had brought him 
back from France to risk all for a cause! He stood and 
shook white arms. 

“T ran about Paris like a dog! If I had not promised 
these ruined—these unhappy gentlemen! If gy 

“Oh,”’ said Christian, ‘‘I see! You’ve promised your 
friends to get this three hundred thousand back?” 

Another swirl of the arm brought Sandoval from the 
hearth. These gestures made his whole tall person reel. 

“The loss of my family—that does not count! But two 
hundred thousand! Yes, I must get two hundred thou- 
sand—bring back to them—you see?”’ 

He had bragged that he, Sandoval, would do this for a 
group of shadows in the South; for the ghosts of a cause. 
It was piteous, terrific. The man himself was a ghost that 
took on violence and swayed. The assertion of his being 
scared me. 

“Allright! Well, Ross is dead. This money was hustled 
up to St. Louis and a 

“At the last my uncle thought that he was being spied 
on. My aunt was followed as she went in the markets, 
changing French gold for bills. All—the money and the 
gold—was wrapped in waxed paper and stuffed with much 
cotton intoa statue, a big Hercules of bronze from the house 
of one of the group. This Monsieur Bar—his name does 
not matter. Well, he had permission of your General 
Banks to go to St. Louis on affairs. He passed for a Union 
man. The statue was not once looked at on a Union 
transport boat. Ross signed the receipt.”’ 

“Pretty smart! The cotton’d keep the money from 
bumpin’ in the statue. Now, who’s your man here 
in town?” 

Sandoval picked up his hat; the brown face shivered into 
a stiffness. Then his voice tapped out, “I wish to be cour- 
teous and considerate. The relatives of this fellow—it now 
becomes—you see?—a question of honor. I do not wish 
to be cruel—to seem cruel. Let your father make the ar- 
rangements with them. He is president of Almy & Co. 
Let them give me a check and it will all be over. Yes, let 
them write checks to these gentlemen directly. I will give 
your father a list of names—ten. Mrs. Almy, she 
says is invalid. Miss Almy, then, might write the checks 
and give them to your father. It will all be forgotten, then. 
Robert Almy is dead and ” Both white arms rose 
and drooped in a sort of benediction. Sandoval said, ‘‘To 
have had such a father! Poor girl!” 
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My brother lay 
in the chair with 
his ankles crossed 
and wound the 
black cord of his 
robe around an 
arm. Nothing 
changed in his face, and he said, “Yes, better let father 
handle this for you, Sandoval. You'll be at the 
hotel after dinner?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

“Tsee now why you came to mein this muss— wondered.” 

Sandoval tossed the wonder to the ceiling on one palm. 

“Oh, but my memory is good! Gaar—you see?—that 
is a queer name. Funnily, it was but a month after you 
were in my poor uncle’s house that Almy’s fellow first came 
down river to New Orleans. Queer that the son of Almy’s 
secretary should have been in our house—ironie.”’ 

“Tronic? What’s that mean?” 

“‘A—hard to say. You see, I think in French. A 
twisted-up joke. You will see your father?”’ He 
went on simply, ‘‘And you will come to see me after din- 
ner? About nine? So. Good-by.”’ 

There was a picture working in my head. The map 
wriggled with gray men and blue men and a statue came 
sliding up a river through the war to Mr. Almy, whose 
pointed beard twitched under his pale mouth. This statue 
walked on the tangled war. I saw Sandoval go out, but my 
mind shook this great map and the dancing warriors while 
I said, “He’s crazy!” 

“Oh, no! Ross just took this crowd of men in. They 
were so worked up they’d believe anything. They wanted 
to believe this rubbish and they got bit, Blacky. It sounded 
fine to ’*em. Robert Almy, big banker, born in Virginia. 
Southerners always know all about each other. No, this 
feller Ross used Mr. Almy’s name and hogged the statue 
and the money. All those foreign shipping agents and cot- 
ton buyers played both sides of the game in the war. Ross 
could have made it sound pretty probable. I never 
saw a feller like this Sandoval! He near fell down, he was 
so sorry for himself!’’ Christian tinkled the glasses on the 
shelf for a minute and drawled, ‘Funny that May never 
listens to music. Hungry? Wait till I get dressed 
and we’ll get some grub.” 

“Christy, what are you goin’ to tell father?” 

“Dunno. He’d better talk to Sandoval though.” 

He spoke softly, still tinkling two glasses, and weariness 
rode in his voice. It seemed that he was sleepy, and his 
slippers dragged off through the curtains of the bedroom. 
The picture rose in my mind again. Here was the sliding 
statue and a shadow named Ross, waiting in St. Louis on 
the map. The statue came to St. Louis in August of 1864. 
Next month my mother’s red bracelets began to shine, and 
I went to school at Wallingford, and father was Mr. Almy’s 
partner. Rounds of ice pressed on my temples. Father 
came back from the West one Sunday evening, and on 
Monday he sent up a young clerk with a note to mother. 
He was Mr. Almy’s partner. September, 1864—“ during 
the late war he secured raw cotton in such quantit7 for Mr. 
Almy’s clients.”” No! But here was this picture in my 
head of the statue filled with money coming from shadows 
onthe map. Statue of Hercule—French for Hercules—the 


_an air on the piano though, and her moth 


naked mar 

cles anda 
up. When 

get such a, 
“Christy 
“T’ll be ready in a minute, | 
your valise under your bed, son’ 
“Uncle Pat’s got a statue of ]} 
place, and it’s hollow!” 
I spoke because I must speak, 
statue in white underclothes bet: 
of his bedroom, with a black comb in hi! 
“Pa ain’t Ross, sonny. I just remembe) 
come into the bank and gas at pa about cr| 
for stuff goin’ over. Pa ain’t Ross. Ros| 
“We got rich in 1864.” 
“Pa’d worked pretty hard for Almy. It 
I know it looks funny, Thor. He boug| 
West for Almy, and—go slow. Don’tgets, 
he was talking softly, as though we might | 
get to thinkin’ things.” ; 
“Father was out West buyin’ cotton fo; 
to Liverpool, and this Hercules came fron 
we got rich! Where’d Uncle Pat get thi) 
“We've got to get lunch,” said Christ 
Lunch was a smoky eating place in Wai 
red sign over the desk—‘“ Gents will | 
tables”—and many sailors hunching bigs 
their plates. Two men in visored caps ro! 
berish at each other, and then they wept | 


the same glass. 

‘““Rooshans,”’ said our waiter. “It’sac 
They eat herrin’ mostly, and get married tt 
It’s a shame what goes on!” 

He strode among the tables to which le 
chained, and a dance of steam from som(| 
showed through a window between spars) 
Christian take me abroad? My mind 1 


| 


Russia seemed the best place. Or ‘a 
flower seller had sold me a lock of Queen 
tail tied in red string, and fair girls 4 
hind their mothers. - | 

“Wouldn’t you like to go abroad, Chr; 

“Kind of. But I’m stoopid about f 
Blacky.” 

“You ain’t stupid!” 4A 

He said ‘“You’re foolish about me, 5) 
drank chilled beer. “No, I'd better stay \ 
people understand what I’m tryin’ to say 
talk like most Lou’siana men. It’s differ 
thing is that I bet he was a fine soldier, B) 
thinks he’s cheap. He dresses up too mt 
for himself. Drink your coffee, 8) 

Father hadn’t come back from a grea! 
where when we asked for him in the ban 
on Chambers Street, where Robert Almy’s 
draped in black velvet on a mahogany sl 
father’s glazed door. I had seen Mr, Alm 
was burly and handsome, with May’s sap! 
pointed beard that curled a little. Hel 
loudly, called me old fellow, and I though 
tramped hot Broadway. Gowns weresilvé 
riages blackly rolling on the pavement, 2! 
about May. b 

It was queer that she didn’t like musi¢. 


her playing. Now the black cat could 
gowns forever in society without Christ 
tween them. Well, if May liked that be 
for six blocks, and my feet began to ach 
echoing into me his fear of the truth. He 
swered. We were both striding 

(Continued on Page 99) 


| ITH the pride that good home 
cooks always have in finding eco- 
nomical waystoimprove the foods 
tly serve, scores of women have told us 


i fF 


Jjibby’s Milk is especially fine for cream- 
1 canned soups. 


‘housands of other Libby Milk users have 
» bably “ discovered” the same thing, for 
Wn a woman once tries this milk she uses 
tor a/l her regular cooking. You'll see 
Wy when you try the Cream of Tomato 
«pe above. 


instead of equal amounts of ordinary milk 

ream, as the canned soup labels read, you 
1 only one-half cup of Libby’s Milk, and 
Wer. That’s a saving of practically 331% 
)'r the cost of common milk—a cost only 
-seventh that of the cream. 


ivy . 

| et your soup, you'll find, is wonderfully 
4 and creamy, with a delightful body 
u. flavor. 


Thal 


16 oz. can 


etter way to cream 


—ata third less cost than even ordinary milk! 


7\% teaspoons of butter fat 
in every can 


Libby’s Milk gives greater richness to cook- 
ing for the same reason that cream and butter 
do: itis richin butter fat. There are, in fact, 
714 teaspoons of this enriching substance 
in every 16 0z. can of Libby’s Milk! 


‘*From famous pasture lands” 


For, unlike ordinary milk, Libby’s Milk 
comes only from selected fee ds in the finest 
dairy sections of the country —those favored 
localities where nature has made of shady 
hills and green, well watered meadows ide: al 
pasture lands, and where men specialize in 
raising cows that give exceptionally rich milk. 


Not only that. At our condenseries in 
the heart of these famous dairy sections, we 
remove more than half the moisture from 
this fine milk, making it double rich. 

Nothing is added to it; none of its food 
values taken away. We just seal it in atr- 
tight cans and sterilize it, for only thus can 


PY SILK - 


teaspoons of but- 
ter fat in every 
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Cream of Tomato Soup 


Y% cup Libby’s Evaporated Milk 

144 cups water 

1 tablespoon flour 

1 can tomato soup 

soda 

Blend flour with a small amount of cold 
water,add remaining water and Libby’s 
Milk. Heat to boiling and cook one 
minute, then add the tomato soup and 
a pinch of soda. Heat quickly and 
serve at once 


canned soup 


we bring it safely to you who live, perhaps, 
many hundreds of miles away. 


The milk that good cooks use 


Order a can of this richer milk from your 
grocer today. Try it tonight in place of 
ordinary milk—in the Cream of Tomato 
recipe given above, in a gravy or sauce, or 
in your favorite dessert. 


You'll see at once why Libby’s Milk has 
become the regular choice of good cooks 
everywhere. You'll want it for a// your 
cooking, not only because it gives greater 
richness and finer flavor but because it’s so 
convenient and economical to use. 


Write for free recipe folders 


Upon request we'll gladly send you copies 
of some new folders containing many excel- 
lent recipes sent us by good cooks who use 


Libby’s Milk. Write today. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby 
506 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


The milk that good cooks use 


for funds with which to keep his estab- 

lishment going, he has a lively and growing 
family of high-speed spenders whose demands ap- 
pear to be decidedly progressive. In other words, although 
he is rather comfortably fixed as to current income, he is 
in no position to relax his grip on the family purse-strings 
or to overlook the likelihood that certain whopping big 
expenses are imminent. He considers it an act of the 
simplest prudence to see that his income of the morrow is 
not only protected from shrinkage but that he has in re- 
serve an emergency leverage capable of quickly expanding 
it without starting a family riot. 

He has a mighty expensive establishment to keep up. 
It’s a fright, really, when you come to face it! Before the 
war its cost was over $1,000,000,000 a year—a sum that 
seandalized his people. They considered that he was hit- 
ting a mighty swift pace. Now, if he doesn’t dig up about 
$4,000,000,000 he’s going to run behind. 

True, he has adopted the budget system of expenditures, 
thereby saving about $250,000,000 a year, according to the 
director of the budget; but that has not been equal to the 
task of stopping the gap caused by declining income. 
From July 1, 1921, to June 17, 1922, the Government’s 
income was $3,871,981,369 as against $5,227,368,742 for 
the same period of 1920-21. This means a decline in 
income of $1,355,387,373. A billion and a third is quite 
some drop! 

True, income is on the up-grade just now and Repre- 
sentative Madden, of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, is reported to have informed the President that 
for the current fiscal year the Government will probably 
come out even and in the next year show a surplus. All 
very cheering—but it isn’t easy to forget that sudden 
shrinkage of income already referred to or the fact that it 
has always been a heap easier for Uncle Sam to spend than 
to save, to run behind instead of get ahead. 

It’s no secret that the backbone of his income is the 
Federal income tax. He’s in the business of furnishing 
national and international police protection—not to men- 
tion various other lines of personal service—to his large 

‘and growing family, and this income tax is the toll he 
collects for that service. 

In the language of the street that tax was framed upon 
the slogan “Soak the rich”’; on the principle of ability to 
pay. At the outset it seemed to work fairly well. Anyhow 
it brought in a power of money and didn’t start a riot. 

Of course the war profiteers who made a big killing 
squealed when Uncle Sam came along with a club and 
took anywhere from 40 to 73 per cent of it away from 
them. But who cared about that? The profiteers only! 

Then precious few ordinary citizens were moved to tears 
because multimillionaires and great corporations had to 
shell out into Uncle Sam’s hand the lion’s share of un- 
tainted profits. Altogether things were looking decidedly 
safe for the great mass of small-income folks. Apparently 
they were getting out from under and the rich were holding 
the bag! And it looked rather soft for Uncle Sam too. 
His board of directors—the members of Congress—had no 
objection whatever to seeing the rich soaked and the 
workers let off easy. A very natural and human sentiment! 


\ K y HILE Uncle Sam isn’t exactly hard pressed 


Unexpected Consequences 


files together the income tax seemed quite a happy ar- 
rangement—until something happened! In the net, 
this something was a shocking shrinkage of Uncle Sam’s 
tax income. Also it involved an alarming epidemic of 
unemployment and a consequent falling off in buying. 

Out of the grand mess Uncle Sam was able to extract 
very little satisfaction, a conviction that something must 
be done immediately to get in more money, and a strong 
suspicion that the income tax, as applied, does not possess 
all the virtues it seemed to embody in the honeymoon 
period of its existence. For one thing, there seem to be 
grounds for believing that the pleasant practice of soaking 
the rich is likely to develop very unpleasant kick-backs. 
Apparently it is a sport that can be overdone—and has 
been! 

The reaction was the withdrawing from creative indus- 
try of a vast volume of capital. This not only nicked 
Uncle Sam out of a big block of taxes but it also held the 
ether cone to the face of business. Up to this period, 
starting things had become a confirmed habit on the part 
of American capitalists. Any enterprise with a fair chance 
for success could get the money for a tryout. It was the 
American thing, the American spirit, to adventure in the 
field of enterprise. 

But after the tax hound had driven capital into the 
exemption holes this spirit of enterprise seemed to ooze 
away and it became difficult to get enough capital into 
industries already established to keep the wheels turning. 
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The pep went out of industry at an alarming rate and 
many wheels and many pay rolls came to a dead stop. 
The constructive genius of American enterprise became 
virtually paralyzed. 

Here was a kick-back from the taxation principle, soak 
the rich, which the man of small or moderate income had 
not expected. Relatively few of them now realize what 
happened or that there is any connection between an 
empty or half-filled pay envelope and the taxation prin- 
ciple known to them as soaking the rich. 

But Uncle Sam knows it—and no mistake! He’s plumb 
sure that it is a game that may easily be overplayed. So 
are various other countries that were poorer and harder 
pushed for money than this country—countries too shrewd, 
even under the pressure of dire necessity, to hit the rich 
quite as hard as they are hit by the surtax rates of the 
United States. They realized that even the best of taxa- 
tion principles are easily overworked, and they have 
modified their treatment of great incomes to a point calcu- 
lated to leave a reasonable incentive for investment in 
productive enterprise. 

The latest estimates of the British Exchequer pub- 
lished indicate that a material reduction in the English levy 
will be more readily productive of the desired revenue 
than will the present very high rates of the British levy. 


How the Rich Run to Cover 


ERE is a glance at the shrinkage of taxable income 

coming under our high surtax rates since they began to 
bite in 1917. In that year 141 persons paid tax on incomes 
of $1,000,000 and over, or on a total of $306,835,914. In 
1920 only 33 individuals were taxed on the $1,000,000- 
income basis, the total taxable income shrinking to $77,- 
078,139. Here is the story of incomes of over $300,000 as 
told in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1922: 


RETURNS OVER $300,000 ALL RETURNS 


SURTAX 
RATES 
APPLICABLE 


PER CENT 


9 to 13 
37 to 50 
63 to 65 
63 to 65 
63 to 65 


NO. OF 
TAXABLE 


INCOME 


TAXABLE 


RE- 
TURNS INCOME 


$992,972,986 
731,372,153 
401,107,868 
440,011,589 
246,354,585 


1296 
1015 
-627 
679 
395 


$ 6,298,577,620 
13,652,383,207 
15,924,639,355 
19,859,491,448 
23,735,629,183 


As the surtax rates went up the number of individuals 
and the total of their incomes subject to the high rates 
declined to one-third; and this in spite of the fact that the 
total taxable income of the nation is increased over three 
times. 

Take a simple illustration of a taxable entity whose net 
income should result from sales. We would have this 


formula: 
(ross/salosweames lath ent. be. eee $X 
Inventory at the beginning of the accounting 
periodischavety espana. Jab $A 
Purchases during the period . . . . 2... $B 
Direct laboricosts aes it oe a: Ae ae $C 
POtal gem ie are MRT SER he goes. cued $A+B+C 
Inventory at end of accounting period. . . $ 
CostiotZ00ds SOldmetremes Seen... $A+B+C—D 
GrossiprofitMenrannme ia anne. 2 $X—($A-+B+C—D) 


From gross profit is to be deducted the expenses of the 
business. Generally, these will be: General Expense, 
Officers’ Comp., Repairs, Interest, Taxes, Bad Debts, De- 
preciation. 

The items of taxes and bad debts of course have wholly 
disappeared. Depreciation is something that has worn out 
and has therefore disappeared as far as income is concerned. 
In a certain sense the other items may be said to have the 
status of income to some one, but always there is the ele- 
ment of deduction which is to come against the items of 
income, so that the process is always a diminishing one. 
When we are proceeding on a constantly diminishing scale, 
we have a situation which may be illustrated by the case 
of a man who has a field of twenty acres and an obligation 
of $1000 to be discharged. This man cuts off three acres in 
one corner of his field and places the cancellation of this 
obligation against the three acres! 

One of the foremost income tax authorities in America 
says: 

“Our income tax system is defective. Its operation is 
something like stripping the gears of the industrial machine. 


What is needed is such an a 
spread the contribution to gor 
over the various beneficiaries | 
function. The Governmentis t} 
of control of state, community or ; 
individual has certain rights which 
Government, or for the protection or 
application may be made through g 
Like every other human endeavor, 
a very simple thing to state that eac 
called on to contribute something 
of this general agency. To say th 
cost should be confined to a few p 
who may come within the technical r 
of net income within the tax statu 
thought that that portion of the bo 
contribution 'to government cost 
This method is the opposite of 
used in the churches and various ; 
individuals where even the smal 
some contribution and is encoura 
“Net income is often an elusi 
happens that a tax is levied in 
said to represent gain when the ys 
was only a shadow and has been 
ceased to exist.” 2) ; 
Now if you were in Uncle Sam’s 
just naturally ask yourself ‘the ¢ 
some other kind of taxation, whic 
away from the taxpayers in a 
practically unconscious that they 
more to the support of their Gover 
Of course if you were in a posit 
over the feelings of the taxpayer: 
lessness wouldn’t bother you; but 
time since any government was 
rough that way. It isn’t done any 
taxing circles. 
In fact, the art of successful tax: 
matter of handling human nature t] 
finance. The question of how the 
treatment has long been the chie 
ablest tax doctors. A long time ago 
crystallized this view into the clever pl 
goose without making it squawk.” 
that the necessity of giving prop 
feelings of the plucked contribu 
that useful and ingenious device 
tax. And the sales tax is an ¢ 
indirect taxation. 
From the revenue standpoint no 
a sales tax in the United States w 
though estimates vary widely. Th 
is the human one—how would the 
thoughtful American will answer 
himself or others, without at least 
tries where the sales tax has been trie 
taxpayers taken it? 


The Sales Tax in thei 


E HAVE only to follow the flag 
Islands to find data on the 
Information furnished by the Bureat 
cates that the present sales tax th 
turnover tax on the sale of virtuall} 
and abroad. The most important é: 
Things subject to a specific tax. 
Agricultural products when sold by the 
the land where grown, or by any other pers¢ 


chant or commission merchant, wheth 
or not. 


The law also provides that the followin 
from this tax: 4 


Persons engaged in public market plac 
products at retail, and other small 
quarterly sales do not exceed two h 

Peddlers and sellers at fixed stands 
raw or otherwise, the total selling val 
three pesos per day and who do not 
than once every twenty-four hours. 

Producers of commodities of all ela 
homes, consisting of parents and chil 
when the value of MS day’s production D} 
of working is not in excess of one pes 


Special taxes are assessed mainly. ain 
in the liquor, tobacco, amusement, broke 
lending businesses. 

These details are sufficient to 1 
character and scope of the sales t 
Philippines. Though internal-re 
in collecting this tax they are not fle 

(Continu d on Pag 
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anion tel ath detach cle 


‘inted in dark green 
8! nd) is pasted on all 
S¢ Congoleum Rugs 
es. Look for it. 
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Note the Low Prices 


6 x9 feet $9.00 9x 9 feet $13.50 
714 x 9 feet 11.25 9x 1014 feet 15.75 
9 x 12 feet $18.00 
The rug illustrated is made only in the five large sizes. 
The small rugs are made in patterns to harmonize 

with it. 

1146 x3 feet $ .60 3x 
3 x3 feet 1.40 3 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South 


and west of the Mississippi are higher 
than those quoted. 


ConcoLeuM Company 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Dallas Minneapolis Atlanta Kansas City 
Pittsburgh Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


The rug on the floor is pat- 
tern No. 378. The 6 x 9 
foot size costs only $9.00. 


* 


ete see 


x 


‘Pll be right out, Bob— 
everything’s all cleaned up’’ 


On hot summer days particularly, housewives 
appreciate the easy-to-clean quality of Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs. One short minute with a damp 
mop and their colorful, sanitary surface 1s 
spotlessly clean. 


These beautiful rugs, with their smooth 
“enamel” surface do not stain or absorb dirt or 
spilled things. All their life they look as well as 
the day they were laid. They cling to the floor as 
though they were part of it; never curl or “kick 
up” at the edges or corners. 


Women prefer these easy-to-clean rugs through- 
out the house to dust-collecting woven carpets 
and rugs. There are beautiful patterns for every 
room—from simple tile designs to exquisite 
Oriental motifs. Be sure to see them. 


Gold Seal 
(ONGOLEUM 


RuGs 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
the ultimate consumer. They are affixed to merchants’ 
licenses and to invoices from the manufacturer to the 
merchant, but never to the goods themselves. Therefore 
the ultimate consumer is allowed to forget—and he has 
forgotten—that he is paying a tax. 

So much for the Philippines! As the present Canadian 
sales-tax law was modeled in large measure on the Philip- 
pine scheme it is appropriate to call Canada as the next 
witness. 

A tax of 1 per cent on sales and deliveries by manu- 
facturers and wholesalers or jobbers and on the duty-paid 
value of importations, of 2 per cent on sales by manu- 
facturers to retailers and consumers and on importations 
by retailers and consumers, became effective in Canada 
May 19, 1920. This act also carried an elaborate list of 
luxury taxes—some levied on the total price of the article 
specified and some on the amount of the price in excess of 
a given figure. The reaction of the consuming public to the 
luxury tax which was passed on to the consumer in plain 
and rather high figures should not be overlooked by those 
who advocate a complete turnover tax which taps the 
consumer on the shoulder for a tax toll every time he 
makes a purchase. 

Regarding this adventure into the field of direct con- 
sumer taxation Mr. W. A. Craick, editor of Industrial 
Canada, the official organ of the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association, says: 

“Under the first tax, levied May 19, 1920, retailers of 
certain lines of goods were required to collect luxury 
taxes on the sale of these goods to the public. There was a 
great outcry over these luxury taxes, which were blamed 
for strangling trade in the fall of 1920—and just before 
Christmas they were removed. To make up for them— 
partially, at least—the sales tax was increased, in the 
spring of 1921.” 


The Principle Acceptable 


HIS increase carried the following rates: 114 per cent 

on sales and deliveries by manufacturers or producers 
and wholesalers or jobbers; 214 per cent on the duty-paid 
value of goods imported; 3 per cent on sales by manu- 
facturers to retailers or consumers, and 4 per cent on 
goods imported by retailers or consumers. Like the pre- 
ceding act, this contained the following requirement: 


The purchaser shall be furnished with a written invoice of any 
sale, which invoice shall state separately the amount of such tax 
to at least the extent of one and one-half per cent, but such tax 
must not be included in the manufacturer’s, producer’s or whole- 
saler’s costs on which profit is caleulated, and the tax shall be 
payable by the purchaser to the wholesaler, producer or manu- 
facturer at the time of such sale. 


Manufacturing excise taxes were reimposed May 23, 
1922, on automobiles, confectionery and beverages. 

A very convincing evidence of the acceptability of the 
sales-tax principle to the Canadian people is to be found 
in the fact that the new Farmer-Liberal Government, by 
order in Council adopted May 24, 1922, and assented to 
by Parliament, June 27, 1922, has increased the rates 50 
per cent. Here is the sales-tax provision as it now stands: 


In addition to any duty or tax that may be payable under this 
section, or any other statute or law, there shall be imposed, levied 
and collected an excise tax of two and one-quarter per cent on 
sales and deliveries by Canadian manufacturers or producers, 
and wholesalers or jobbers, and a tax of three and three- 
quarters per cent on the duty-paid value of goods imported, but 
in respect of sales by manufacturers or producers, to retailers or 
consumers, the excise tax payable shall be four and one-half per 
cent and on goods imported by retailers or consumers the excise 
tax payable shall be six per cent on the duty-paid value. 

The purchaser shall be furnished with a written invoice of any 
sale, which invoice shall state separately the amount of such tax. 

Provided that in respect of lumber an excise tax of three per 
cent shall be imposed, levied and collected on sales and deliv- 
eries by the Canadian manufacturer and of four and one-half 
per cent on importations and that no further excise tax shall be 
payable on re-sale, 


The rate on imported goods is clearly intended to 
equalize that applying to those made in Canada. 

The list of exempted articles is a long one and contains 
about 100 specified items and classes of goods. Virtually 
it covers all farm products and basic food necessities; fuel 
of all kinds; fish and products thereof not canned or 
medicated; gold and silver in ingots, bars, and so on; 
products of the forest when produced and sold by the 
individual settler or farmer; newspapers, magazines and 
periodicals; materials for use only in the construction, 
equipment and repair of ships; gas; materials for use 
solely in the manufacture of substitutes for butter or lard; 
artificial limbs and eyes; settlers’ effects; war veterans’ 
badges, and religious books and literature. 

These extracts from the list are sufficient to indicate 
that the tax is not entirely simple in its application and 
that an immense proportion of Canadian traffic is ex- 
empted. Keeping track of the exemptions is perhaps the 
largest part of the task of calculating and collecting the 
Canadian sales tax. 

Now to return to the problem of the painlessness of the 
sales tax as applied in Canada. The real question is: How 
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do the wage workers, those receiving small salaries and 
those making small or moderate incomes, feel towards 
this form of tax? Interviews with about a score of persons 
in this general tax class indicate that few if any of them 
are conscious of paying a sales tax. : 

A telegraph operator in Windsor remarked: 

“Nobody here pays any attention to the sales tax. It 
does not amount to enough in a month to make any 
appreciable difference. We do not know that we are 
paying it. I don’t think dealers pad their prices to recover 
more than the sales tax. I would much rather pay it this 
way than as a percentage added each time.” 

It was suggested that the tariff also was a concealed tax. 

“That is different,’”’ was the reply. “The tariff on 
automobiles, for instance, is ruinously large.”’ 

The manager of a Windsor concern which does a mod- 
erate jobbing business to electrical contractors declared: 

““We do not notice the sales tax. It is added systemati- 
cally in the invoices to us from the manufacturer, and we 
add it in the same way on goods which we sell as jobbers. 
The collection is easy. We merely keep carbon sheets of 
the invoices in a book. The collector comes and we turn 
the carbon books over to him; he foots up the total and 
we give him a check. There is no temptation to cheat 
the government and I do not know of any other form of 
taxation where there is not. 

“In a profits tax or an income tax, for instance, you 
always want to scrimp on your questionnaire. I dislike a 
profits tax because it penalizes thrift. As a servant of the 
company stockholders the law requires me to make as 
much money for them as possible. It seems absurd for 
the law then to step in and say that because I have obeyed 
the law I shall be penalized by a profits tax. The present 
system is a tax on the bulk of business done in the country, 
and after the goods get beyond the retailer it is lost 
sight of. 

“We had a little trouble, at first, to determine just 
where the tax applied, but this was straightened out the 
first time the collector visited us. I live across the line, 
in Detroit, and I wish the United States would adopt the 
same system we have on this side.”’ 

In drawing conclusions from the Canadian sales tax we 
should not make them too broad or forget that the tax 
applies only to manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ sales. 
The sale by the retailer is not taxed, and as he has buried 
in his price the taxes paid when he purchased the goods, 
the consumer does not see it or feel the sting. Canada’s 
experiment with taxes on retail sales of so-called luxuries 
was different. Only a few of them now remain. 

Advocates of a complete turnover tax calling upon the 
ultimate consumer to put a sales-tax stamp on each bill or 
sales ticket recording his purchases will get a practical 
slant on that proposal from the following comment by a 
revenue officer operating at Windsor: 

“From the viewpoint of one whose daily job is the collec- 
tion of Dominion taxes I’ll say that the sales tax is very 
satisfactory—much more so than the numerous and com- 
plicated luxury taxes which were collected from the retailer 
by sales records or stamps. Even with stamps it was hard 
to keep track of these taxes properly. The sales tax does 
not leave one with the feeling that no matter how honest 
most of the retailers are there may be something that has 
been paid by the consumer that the government has not 
collected. No matter how honest the retailer or person 
who collects is, the other form of tax leaves this suggestion 
always in mind. I do not think the consumer ever realizes 
that he is paying a sales tax—that is, of the sort which we 
have here in Canada.” 


Opinions of Canadian Business Men 


RETIRED military man, of more than average intelli- 
gence, wasso happily unconscious of the sales tax that he 
did not know what articles were exempted. A keen-looking 
woman was unaware that she had paid a tax on the clothes 
she wore or on the jewelry with which she was adorned. 
“In my personal and household expenses,”’ declared a 
local telephone manager, “‘I do not notice the increase that 
may be caused by the sales tax. I do not think the general 
public does. It does not affect telephone messages. I do 
know that where a tax is imposed on every telephone mes- 
sage, as was done in the United States during the war, 
there is a constant feeling of bitterness. When I sit down 
for a comfortable meal I do not like to have the price star- 
ing me in the face every mouthful and spoiling my appe- 
tite. I would rather pay the check at the end of the meal. 
That is the way I feel about the sales tax.” 
Now for a few first-hand expressions from business men 
in positions to view the Canadian sales tax in a broader 


-way. A representative of the Canadian Manufacturers 


Association says: 

“Tt is quite safe to say that the sales tax is favorably re- 
garded here in Canada. The consumer virtually pays it, 
but he doesn’t realize that he is doing so. Of course there 
are criticisms of it, but they are rather criticisms of some 
features of its operation than of the tax itself. For in- 
stance, the government looks to the vendor for the collec- 
tion of the tax. In several cases purchasers have gone into 
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Wherever it appears, the symbol—Body by Fisher—indicates superiority in the 
double sense of beauty and structural soundness. It means that the body which 
bears it—no matter what its type—enjoys in its construction marked advantages 
arising from the immensity of Fisher operations. These in turn, carry the command 
of unequaled resources in assuring authentic artistry of design and execution. 
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election on Tuesday, November eighth. All 

the activities and passion, not alone of four 
months, but since the convention had adjourned, 
were concentrated into the voting of that day, 
while the man who personified them was entering 
upon the closing scenes of a public life which was 
the shortest dominating career known to the history 
of mankind, passed in a commanding country 
under conditions of profound peace. 

On the evening of that day there met in the resi-. 
dence of Grover Cleveland, 12 West 5lst Street, 
New York, a company probably numbering, first 
and last, fifty or sixty persons. It was not a dis- 
tinguished group, because no attempt had been 
made to collect men prominent in government, 
party, business or profession. It was limited almost 
wholly to the men who for years had rallied around 
the victor of the occasion, with a few women 
friends surrounding his wife. This company was 
assembled in the dining room, where its members 
listened to the reading of the news delivered from 
special instruments installed by the two telegraph 
companies. United with those who had met next 
door in the house of the victor’s friend and land- 
lord, E. C. Benedict, perhaps a hundred persons, 
all told, were about him on that eventful night. 

By ten o’clock the result was clearly indicated; 
by eleven it was known that a decisive victory had 
_ been won, and about midnight, against his will and 
opposed to all his rules, he appeared on the stoop 
and in an unreported speech of one minute ad- 
dressed and dismissed the waiting crowd. He re- 
turned to his friends, who gradually dropped away 
and left me alone with him at four o’clock. 

We walked upstairs, neither speaking a word 
until, as I bade him good night at his bedroom 
door, he said as a parting word, “Well, Parker, 
none of these people know, as you and I do, how 
this has been done.”’ Thus even at the end of one 
scene and before the opening of the next there 
was present the feeling that, however dependent 
he might have been in the past, politically, here 
was a crowning work that was fairly his own. This 
was not exultation or vanity, it had in it no I-told- 
you-so attitude, but indicated that he had won his 
freedom as well as his cause. 

Early Wednesday afternoon I went again to the house. 
Telegrams, letters and other joyful messages were still 
arriving in a flood, and a few friends were coming in. On 
Thursday, when I made my accustomed daily visit, all 
callers were excluded, and I sat down for what I supposed 
would be a few quiet minutes, the first opportunity that 
had presented itself. It began in the hall, just as I had 
put on my overcoat and thought I was going, when I saw 
that the newly elected President was eager for talk. It 
was the culminating moment of thirty-six months of 
almost daily meetings, or, when separated, of almost 
numberless letters, notes and telegrams. The thronging 
memories of these months were, I supposed, to be crowded 
into a few minutes of review; in reality the conference 
was not to break up for nearly three hours, when he was 
called to dinner and I left for home. This was not given 
to mere idle chatter upon things done, but dealt wholly 
with what remained to do. As was both usual and proper, 
though I sought to suppress myself, my old and settled 
duty remained. There were no loose ends to pick up; no 
shortcomings to bemoan; so far as we could see nothing 
had been overlooked, and there were no jealousies or 
enmities to discuss. But work lay ahead and I found that 
suggestions from me were desired and welcomed. 


[ree campaign of 1892 came to a close with the 


Standing on His Own Feet 


Abe one matter in hand, even thus early, was the new 
cabinet. He had anticipated his reélection—something 
as well assured months before as it was two days after 
the event had occurred. But when I began to discuss 
the matter I found that I was dealing with a new Cleve- 
land. The Cleveland that I had known from 1885 on to 
the end of the first Administration and had seen during 
the four-year interim when out of office and in the quiet 
of private life had somehow mysteriously disappeared, 
and a new Cleveland had taken his place. The earlier 
Cleveland, in whatever capacity I had known him or he 
had worked, had been timid; had felt himself dependent 
upon others; had not been wholly his own master in 


Grover Cleveland 


politics because he had not kncwn his way about. Now 
all this was changed. He not only understood the issues 
of the time and the history of his party in the nation and 
in every state, but was familiar with its minutie. The new 
Cleveland did not have to make requisition upon a pros- 
pective cabinet official to find out what was to be done 
and how to do it. The order of choice was shifted. In 
the first, he had sent for Mr. Bayard, had consulted him 
at every turn, had built around his advice, and then had 
put him at the head. In like manner, the Secretaryship 
of the Treasury had then been the last office settled even 
in his mind. Now before many minutes had passed he 
told me he had made up his mind on only one member: 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In speaking of this he said: ‘‘There is an obvious man 
for the Treasury and I shall not think of or give attention 
to any other. That man is John G. Carlisle. He is not 
only the man for the Treasury by reason of knowledge of 
economic questions, political standing, experience and 
character, but I think we have every reason now to antici- 
pate the future. We have returned to power at a time and 
in a way which indicate that with prudence we ought to 
maintain ourselves as a sane constructive party for many 
years. For the first time in my career I have thought 
about who shall succeed me.”’ And he continued, ‘‘ What 
a great thing it will be if at the end of the term for which 
I have been elected we can look forward to the election of 
Mr. Carlisle. I think I know, from observation and ex- 
perience, the ups and downs of politics, but that would 
assure to the country everything that I can hope to give 
it now and would provide for the continuance of safe 
honest politics. Whatever else happens, and naturally 
without giving him even a hint of my plans, I shall tender 
the Secretaryship of the Treasury to Mr. Carlisle.” In 
view of the party anarchy that ensued in the term for 
which Mr. Cleveland had been elected, these predictions 
are almost tragic in their failure to take into account 
everything that happened. 

But the next revelation indicated that entire change 
in policy which showed how firmly Mr. Cleveland had 
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Hitting the Trail With Hyatt Roller Bearings 


The rough, unbroken trail that lures you to adventure 
in the distant out-of-doors convinces you of the strength 
of Hyatt roller bearings. 


The half hidden rock that jolts your axle against the 
frame—the deep twisting rut that wrenches the wheels 
\ a —the unexpected hole that jars every inch of car mecha- 
| nism—none affects the operation of Hyatt roller bearings. 


For these bearings have the ruggedness to withstand 
Zz the hardest going you may encounter—not only for the 
. first few thousand miles, but for the entire life of your car. 


Though your journey may carry you many miles from 
service station or garage, you need never worry about 
bearing performance if Hyatt roller bearings are built 
into your car. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Newark Detroit Chicago San Francisco 


Worcester Milwaukee Huntington, W.Va. Minneapolis Philadelphia 
Cleveland Pittsburgh Buffalo Indianapolis 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

The measuring of values by two standards was both 
unnatural and impracticable, but not even the best in- 
structed of our economists were able to escape from their 
own logic. They were well-meaning in it, but at the same 
time they were fighting shadows without knowing it. But 
when the President-elect came newly to responsibility he 
soon saw that there was no other way than to recognize 
conditions as they actually were—not as they might have 
been in some archaic forgotten period. When he returned 
to power he still had no fixed policy on this, and it was 
forced upon him only by the events of the first two years 
of his second Administration. When the time for tinkering 
was over he met the question boldly, and there was no 
longer any doubt as to what he believed ought to be done 
or what he was willing and determined to do. 

Among other questions which cast their shadow upon 
the new political horizon was the Homestead strike. This 
had gone on during the 
presidential campaign. It 
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Taking courage when I found him really interested in 
hearing what was in my mind, I began to canvass other 
names. I knew his admiration for John E. Russell, of 
Massachusetts, who had been a close friend during the first 
Administration. During the tariff discussions Mr. Russell 
was in many respects the best-posted authority in this 
country on farming so far as its larger side was concerned. 
He not only knew the practical part but he had studied 
the incidence of agriculture in every quarter of the world 
more closely perhaps than any half dozen other men in his 
country and time, and so I suggested his appointment as 
Secretary of Agriculture. Cleveland did not assent to 
this at once, but within a few days he made a tender of the 
place, which was declined with great regret owing to ill 
health. 

Completing this question, I must now deal with later 
meetings. I brought up the name of Horace Boies, then 
governor of my own state of Iowa. This suggestion met 

the same fate; the place 
was tendered and de- 


was badly managed from 
Washington, tinkered 
with, as such questions 
generally are, partly the 
result of corporate greed 
and of labor exaction, and 
was in reality a hang-over 
from the railroad strike of 
1877—the first event in 
the history of the country 
really to awaken our peo- 
ple to the fact that a 
struggle was in sight with 
what is called the prole- 
tariat. 

Though its incipient 
stages were out of the way 
before 1885, they were to 
return only a few years 
later in still greater force 
in the shape of the un- 
rest that surrounded the 
conditions in Colorado, 
Illinois and other states, 
mainly focusing them- 
selves finally in what has 
come to be known as the 
Pullman strike. Though 
Cleveland could not fore- 
see that he would there- 
fore have to meet prob- 
lems compared with which 
those of his first Admin- 
istration were compara- 
tively trifling, this was in 
reality the first case, and 
afterwards I used some- 
times to think that in the privacy of his thoughts he had 
had some premonition of these impending events. 

Neither could he foresee that the Venezuela question— 
after hanging fire for thirty or forty years with two great 
nations rather making faces at each other than straighten- 
ing the thing out—would be involved. It so turned out 
that the question which he and Mr. Bayard had put to 
the front so vigorously and persistently during the first 
Administration had really to be met during the second, 
and it could be met only with that courage always neces- 
sary to sustain statesmanship and an understanding of the 
position in which the country was placed before the world. 

The long conversation thus started was held only two 
days after Cleveland had been overwhelmingly reélected 
President, and naturally had for me a profound interest. 
It was intensified by close association with him, by the 
opportunities I had to measure his mind and to note how 
careful he was in reaching conclusions. 


Cabinet Making 


O THOUGH one man and his office were out of the way 
and new policies had been announced, I was encouraged 
to suggest some cabinet making on my own account. 

The first question was, ‘‘ Well, I assume that you will 
appoint Col. Daniel S. Lamont as Secretary of War?” 
I had not talked to anybody about it, had not mentioned 
it to Lamont himself; so the answer I received was for 
the moment disconcerting. 

“Well,” he said, “I thought Colonel Lamont would 
prefer to go back into his old place as secretary.” 

I argued the matter out rather earnestly, saying, as 
elsewhere recorded, that men generally looked forward to 
promotion and not to a return to a subordinate place; 
that social surroundings had to be taken into account, 
and impressed him as strongly as I could with the con- 
clusion that I had reached, that under no circumstances 
would his old secretary return to the place in which he had 
served so well for the years of the first Administration. 
Within a week the Lamont suggestion had become Cleve- 
land’s own, and the tender was one of the first made. 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


clined. By this time I had 
become interested in the 
Department of Agricul- 
ture, and so took another 
shot at it. My next at- 
tempt was to look in the 
direction of my old friend, 
J. Sterling Morton, for- 
merly acting governor of 
Nebraska, and an expert 
in everything relating to 
agriculture, not only in 
practice and in theory but 
in writing about both of 
them in the most effective 
way. 

Mr. Cleveland did not 
know Mr. Morton and 
there had been some fric- 
tion between their friends 
in Nebraska. Still later, 
I was asked to make the 
fullest inquiries about the 
proposed appointment— 
a task which was easy and 
agreeable. I did what I 
could to smooth out oppo- 
sition and had the satis- 
faction within a few weeks 
of asking Mr. Morton to 
come East and see the 
President. Hedidso, with 
the result which the world 
knows. The office was 
filled with gratifying ac- 
ceptance during the whole 
of the Administration. 

Cleveland and Morton became friends, for which there 
was every reason. They were similar in character though 
widely separated in occupation and activity during their 
earlier lives. To no man in the West was the country 
under more obligation for his work in maintaining the 
high standards as to currency and coinage than to J. 
Sterling Morton. For a quarter of a century he had been 
writing, speaking, debating, running for offices where 
election was hopeless—all for the purpose of maintaining 
the old settled traditional policies of his party as they had 
come down from the earlier days. It was a happy selec- 
tion, and the President never ceased to express his satis- 
faction that I had pressed the matter upon him. 

I took occasion at the first meeting to propose—timidly, 
and I hope with becoming modesty—David B. Hill as 
Secretary of State. I regret to say that I did not get very 
far with this suggestion. It was received with courtesy 
but coolness, and I was never able within those earlier 
years, when effective action might have been possible, to 
procure anything like a fair hearing for the man then just 
entering upon his single term in the United States Senate. 

Perhaps the most intimate personal friend that Mr. 
Cleveland had was Wilson S. Bissell, of Buffalo. During 
the first term Mr. Bissell was engaged in the active prac- 
tice of law, succeeding to the head of the Cleveland firm, 
thus having his work laid out. He was then compara- 
tively young, just on the verge of decided success; but a 
great deal of water had passed during this intervening 
eight years, so that when 1893 hove in sight he was ready 
for something else. His fitness was commanding and his 
relations with the President were such that no explana- 
tions were needed either to justify his appointment or to 
make him thoroughly familiar with what was needed. I 
had come into close relations with Mr. Bissell and so I 
ventured to suggest his name. I have never seen any man 
who was so shy when the distribution of favors was pro- 
posed as was Mr. Cleveland when his intimate friends were 
mentioned; so I cannot claim that I had an enthusiastic 
response, but the merit of the candidate, the support of his 
friends and my persistence finally won, and Mr. Bissell 
became an effective Postmaster-General. This makes, all 
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William L. Putnam’’—then a cireuit ji 
ment of Mr. Cleveland. 

The messenger went to Boston, conve‘ 
tion to his brother, reported later to Mit 
insisted that the elder Olney should visit 
where he was completing his cabinet. A 
Secretaryship of the Navy was tendered a 
clined, Olney insisting that, after all, thi 
far as the Administration was concerned, ? 
Adams. Mr. Cleveland knew little abou' 
wanted him and was willing to take th’ 
whom he authorized to return home and! 
adding as an aside to this new Olney ms 
accepts, well and good; if he does not, t! 
decline anything I tender you.” f 

This offer was carried to Mr. Adam 
declined to accept it or any other place, 
est desire to get out of politics and to kee 
decision was reported to the responsibl 
was a return telegram to Richard Olney 
but an act of God or of a public enemy ! 
from being a member of my cabinet.” 

The offer of the Navy was thereupon 
Olney, who confided to his brother t 
much of a sailor he did not think he 
office. Thereupon the tender of the. 
was made to a man who did not wantit, 
of it, and, if he could help it, had no ) inter 
his independent position to enter - poli 
know, this story of the appointment 
took the country so much by surprise 
printed before. (Continued on paged 
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The number of owners of cars of lower 
price who find in the Packard SingleSix 
their ideal of a motor car—and, to their 
astonishment, a really fine car which is 
more economical to own and to operate — 
grows daily. 


Recognition that Packard has produced 
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such a car, which costs less per year to own 
and less per mile to operate, is manifest 
in the largest volume in Packard history. 


Fulfillment of the aspiration to possess a 
Packard is brought by the Single-Six within 
reach of those who wisely seek to keep their 
motor car investment on a modest basis. 


Single-Six Touring Car, Five-Passenger, 2485—Two-Passenger Runabout, $2485—at Detroit 
Furnished in twelve popular body types, open and enclosed 
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Watch This 


Column 


H. A. Snow’s 
“Hunting Big Game With 
Gun and Camera” 


Imagine a ferocious brute of an African 
elephant—the kind which has never been 
tamed—with a hide three inches thick, 
and weighing five tons. Imagine not one, 
but a whole herd of them, charging right 
at you, tearing up the ground and smash- 
ing down trees as they come. That is 
exactly what you will see in Universal's 
great picture entitled ““H. A. Snow’s 
Hunting Big Game in Africa with Gun 
and Camera.”, 4 x 


Imagine the nerve of the camera man, 
standing there turning the crank as these 
beasts advance, entirely unarmed and re- 
lying wholly on the skill of the man next to 
him, to destroy the leading elephant and 
turn the herd. That’s an exhibition of 
nerve and faith, don’t you think? Yet 
this is but one of many, many exciting 
episodes incident to that great hunt, the 
kind of incidents that has made this pic- 
ture the most remarkable of its kind ever 
taken. 


N\A 
‘Ny 


A FIGHTING-MAD RHINO SMASHED OUR 
CAMERA TO BITS, BUT, LUCKILY, 
THE FILM WAS SAVED 


You see the hunters coming upon these 
wild animals and killing them before your 
eyes. You don’t merely see the animals 
after they have been shot. You see the 
beast in its rage, the discharge of the rifle 
and the result of the shot. Have you ever 
seen anything like that in all your life? 
You would think that Africa is the haunt 
of all the vicious beasts in the world to see 
the picture, because they are shown by 
thousands in the very heart of the jungle 
and on the plains. 
* % * 

You see these hunters in a Ford car chas- 
ing man-killing animals at top speed. 
Have you ever seen anything like that—or 
heard of it? Can you imagine a wart-hog 
and a hyena trying to knock the Ford out 
and biting at the front bumper? Isn't 
that most unusual? See the picture. No 
man, woman or child should miss it. 
Please write me a letter when you have 
seen it—a personal letter. Tell me your 
impressions. rey ic 


By the way, don’t fail to see Universal’s 
great historical chapter play, ‘In the Days 
of Daniel Boone.” I’m sure you'llenjoy it. 
Please write me a letter and let me know 
how you liked “‘ The Flirt,”” ‘The Flame 
of Life,” “Driven,” “The Abysmal Brute,” 


and “Bavu.”’ 


(arl Laemmle 


President 


-RSAL 


1600 Broadway, New York City 


Or 
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There still remained the Secretaryship 
of the Navy, whereupon Mr. Cleveland, 
having eliminated Massachusetts and the 
North from consideration, after doing all 
he could to draft somebody, recurred to 
his original idea and tendered the place 
to Col. Hilary A. Herbert, whom he had 
known as the efficient chairman of the 
Navy Committee in the House, and in 
conjunction with whom Mr. Whitney had 
worked with such effect. In later years 
Mr. Cleveland said he hesitated a good 
while before offering to a former Confed- 
erate officer the control of either of the 
military branches of the Government; but 
that when he thought about it further and 
recalled not only Herbert’s extreme devo- 
tion to the rebuilding of the Navy but the 
high and patriotic spirit he had shown, 
his hesitation ceased and that there never 
was a jar or a doubt from the moment he 
began the work, while the country was 
never better pleased than with his service. 
This record was much strengthened by the 
appointment, later, of William McAdoo as 
Assistant Secretary. 

There was still the Secretary of State— 
the real crux of the second cabinet. No 
obyious man had come to the front. Mr. 
Bayard was excluded by the new rules, but 
in spite of these the President-elect became 
so concerned about the matter, was so 
desirous of finding the right man that he 
tendered the place to his old Secretary, 
who immediately declined because he did 
not believe it politic to depart from a good 
rule once made, nor did he care to take up 
anew the responsibility of directing the 
foreign service. Various names were can- 
vassed, and all were thrown aside. Finally, 
by some means which neither I nor anybody 
else has ever been able to understand, the 
name of Gen. Walter Q. Gresham was 
pressed upon the President, 


Cabinet Changes 


As nearly as I can discover, this was done 
by Don M. Dickinson, who, as Postmaster- 
General in the first cabinet and chairman 
of the National Executive Committee in 
1892, had been close to the President. 
General Gresham had been somewhat un- 
certain in his political allegiance. He had 
entered the Army as a young man, had 
risen rapidly through many grades, always 
by merit and, at the siege of Vicksburg had 
attracted the attention of General Grant. 
Returning home he resumed his legal pro- 
fession in Indiana, and was soon appointed 
to a district judgeship, where he did ac- 
ceptable work. He was a man of fair 
though not large ability, of great energy 
and of almost boundless ambition. 

But there was a stone in the road so far 
as Indiana was concerned. This took the 
form of Benjamin Harrison, who, coming 
slowly into his own, was, in 1880, finally 
elected to the United States Senate and 
thus became the dominant Republican fig- 
ure in the state. Thus Gresham had not 
much chance; but this did not discourage 
him, because he always kept himself to the 
front so far as was possible—generally, 
according to the adherents of the Harrison 
organization, in a nagging sort of way. 
In the reorganization of the Garfield cabinet 
under Arthur, Gresham became Postmaster- 
General in April of 1882, and two years 
later served three months as stop-gap in 
the same Administration as Secretary of 
the Treasury, returning to the bench in a 
circuit judgeship, which he continued to fill 
acceptably. 

In 1892 Mr. Gresham announced his 
opposition to the election of Harrison and 
came out for Mr. Cleveland, but as the 
holder of a judicial position could not take 
an active part in the campaign. Asa result 
nobody had thought of him for a cabinet 
place, but to the general surprise and per- 
haps as a kind of last desperate resort, he 
turned up, almost at the last moment, as 
Secretary of State. 

It is said that the first request—perhaps 
a sort of key to his willingness to accept— 
was an insistence that the Harrison action 
in Hawaii should be reversed. This was 
done within the first week of the new Ad- 
ministration. The new President did not 
of course know, perhaps he could not have 
known, the strong personal motive that 
prompted his Secretary of State to insist 
upon an act which was to have the far- 
reaching effect that neither he nor anybody 
else could then foresee. As Judge Gresham’s 
health was bad from the first he never made 
a conspicuous figure as head of the cabinet, 
and upon his death two years later he was 
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succeeded by Richard Olney, whose record 
became an outstanding one. 

When the inauguration was over and the 
new cabinet had assembled it proved to be 
a more unified body than that in the first 
Administration. This was due to the fact 
that the men all knew one another and, 
with the exception of the Secretary of State, 
had been associated in the three campaigns 
that had preceded the final success; but 
the President had a clearer knowledge of 
every one of them and of his capacities and 
limitations. Therefore the Administration 
began with a better understanding of what 
was to be done and of how to do it than 
would have been possible at any earlier 
period in Cleveland’s career. 

This cabinet went forward as a solidified 
body until May, 1895, when it was broken 
by the death of General Gresham. It was 
still further strengthened by the promotion 
of the Attorney-General to the first place, 
and by the inclusion in it of Judson Harmon 
as successor. Harmon was then a compara- 
tively unknown man. He was still under 
fifty and yet had had an active career. 
Coming into the party in 1872, during the 
Greeley campaign, he had at once taken an 
active part in Ohio. He was a successful 
lawyer, associated with the very strongest 
men in his state and had served with much 
acceptance on the bench. He was thus 
fitted to plunge into legal problems and to 
assist in the work of the Administration 
itself, both of which he did with a courage 
which though it showed him fearless in 
opinions or expression was asserted with a 
modesty that assured his colleagues of an 
ability to be of real help in the recurring 
crises they had to meet. 

The next break came with the resigna- 
tion of Bissell as Postmaster-General. He 
had gone through a hard and strenuous 
two years, which had impaired his health. 
Never overrugged, in spite of his appear- 
ance, it had seemed to him necessary that 
he should return to the practice of his 
profession. He was succeeded by one of 
the best-known men in the country, Wil- 
liam L. Wilson, who, as chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, had just 
carried through the House the bill known 
by his name, which, whatever its fatlts 
may have been, was a tribute to his powers 
of both construction and persuasion. He 
had always been a favorite with the Presi- 
dent and brought to bear a loftiness of 
character that has seldom been seen in our 
later politics. Few men have come up 
under greater difficulties than those which 
surrounded Wilson, but he always rose 
superior to them. 

The next change came in August, 1896, 
during the presidential campaign. The 
nomination of Bryan, the resulting split in 
the party, the necessity that was forced 
upon the President to take a strong atti- 
tude of opposition, led the Secretary of 
the Interior, Hoke Smith, to feel that, out 
of consideration not only for himself but 
for the President and the future of his 
party in the South, he ought to resign. 
Though fully in sympathy with the atti- 
tude of the President and realizing its 
necessity, he had to think about the con- 
ditions in his own state and in the South, 
which he so distinctly represented. It was 
clear at the time that if a break should 
occur in the party in which a member of 
the cabinet from the South should be led 
to take an active part against the ticket, 
harm would ensue. 


Why Hoke Smith Resigned 


The situation was laid frankly before 
the President and a thorough understand- 
ing reached as to the necessity for the 
separation. There were in Georgia many 
Democrats ready to bolt the Bryan nomi- 
nation. The Secretary regarded it as an 
essential not from an economic viewpoint 
but to the preservation of livable condi- 
tions that the white people should stand 
together and fill the offices, whether state 
or county, with white men. There was a 
larger negro population in his state than in 
any other in the Union. If the white 
people divided and the negro vote became 
the balance of power it was felt that the 
resulting conditions would be unbearable. 
When it was found that the President and 
the members of the cabinet must bolt the 
nomination of Bryan the Secretary felt it 
a duty to his state to vote for him. He 
declined to take part in the national cam- 
paign, while urging the white people of the 
state to stick together, and was as positive 
in his opposition to free coinage after his 
resignation as he had been before. 
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Things That Count 


in Moderate Priced Closed Cars 
| What 50,000 Users Have Learned 


Joach is a Hudson-Essex invention. It was It brought closed car comfort within reach of all. 
¢ i i ore . 
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More than 50,000 owners are 
pen car cost. 


proud of it. It has a simple and sturdy beauty. There 


cars, on high-grade chassis, were too costly for is ample and comfortable carrying space for passengers 


‘uyers. So a revolutionary thing was done. and luggage. Body rumbling noises are totally absent. 
| Doors and windows stay tight fitting. 


‘irely new closed body design that eliminated all 
cl costly manufacturing methods was invented. 
oduction on a scale unknown in the closed car 
as started. These are the essentials of a moderate priced closed car. 


The Coach is built for service. On either the Hudson 
or Essex chassis it is ready always for any use. 
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Water - hot or cold 
soft orhard 


There are as many kinds of water 

in this country as there are counties. 
Even though you shave exclusively 
with hot rain water, you must admit 
that it’s a pretty fine shaving cream 
that softens your beard perfectly 
with cold water, iron water, salt 
water, sulphur water, alkali water or 
any other kind of water you might 
find on an auto trip from Maine to 
California. 

No matter where you shave with 
Mennen’s—at home or hotel, out of 
a camp bucket or big white pitcher 
of a country boarding house, with 
hot water or the kind Pullman labels 
hot, you will always whip up the 
same speedy, creamy, firm, moist 
lather. Your beard will always react 
in just the same way. It will always 
be soft and absolutely non-resisting. 

I believe that Mennen Shaving 
Cream is the most scientific beard 
softener that ever covered a tough 
beard. 

Aside from its wonderful beard- 
taming virtue, the quality which 
commends Mennen’s to everyone 
who uses it is the way it conditions 
the skin, keeps the complexion clear 
and entirely does away with that 
constant itching and sensitiveness 
which have distressed shavers since 
the first Viking experimented with a 
Roman razor. The absolute purity 
of the cream has a lot to do with this, 
but part of the credit for this skin 
health is due to Boro-glycerine—a 
healing emollient which softens and 
relaxes skin tissues and is mildly 
antiseptic. 

There are two sizes—the big 50 
cent size for home use and the 35 cent 
size convenient for traveling. 

Here is my offer: Buy a tube. Try 
it for a week. If not convinced that 
Mennen’s is the finest shaving cream 
in existence, send the tube to me and 
] will refund your money. 


Ca ead 


(Mennen Salesman) 


THE Mennen Company 
Newark. NJ. U.S. 4. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
American, he had a broad vision of international 
affairs and handled them with skill and great 
ability. While at first reserved, on better ac- 
quaintance he was found to be genial and at- 
tractive. 

Mr. Carlisle had a wonderful mental ma- 
chinery. It worked like a great mogul engine. 
When the machinery was started it simply 
pulled any load placed behind it. His wishes 
never influenced his mental processes. When 
he put his mind to work it went ahead logically, 
presenting its conclusions unswayed by any 
wish of Mr. Carlisle. He could grasp, analyze 
and express in clear simple language any sub- 
ject submitted for his consideration. 

I remember when the bill for the coinage of 
the silver seigniorage was before the President 
Mr. Carlisle in private conversation said, ‘I 
hope the President will approve the bill. It 
will help bring political harmony, and as a 
matter of policy it would be best to approve it.” 
When the subject was discussed before the 
cabinet Mr. Carlisle again said, in substance, 
that it might be wise as a matter of policy to 
approve the bill, but, pressed further by the Pres- 
ident for a discussion of the subject and getting 
started, he made a powerful argument against 
any increase of fifty-cent dollars and empha- 
sized the importance of maintaining the gold 
standard as that of business and commerce in 
the principal countries of the world. 

The President worked late hours at night. 
He worked slowly, but with great care and 
thoroughness. I was frequently with him after 
others had ceased work. He made any number 
of appointments with me as late as eleven 
o’clock. He was deeply interested in the In- 
dian problem; he wanted to do everything 
possible to give the Indian a better chance 
and enable him to develop into a self-supporting 
citizen. This was just in line with his general 
desire to strengthen those who needed help and 
to advance the less fortunate. He always 
wanted to know everything about a proposed 
agent and to be sure he would be just and kind 
to the Indian, and was deeply interested in the 
schools and everything that could promote 
their uplift. 


Governor Harmon says: 


One of my early duties was to install the 
Federal penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth. I 
took a deep interest because it was the Goy- 
ernment’s first move to care for its own prison- 
ers. A day or two before the first Christmas 
after this, I had a letter from the warden and 
the chaplain about a young prisoner, sentenced 
for some act done in hot blood, whose term 
would soon expire and who wished a pardon so 
as to begin life anew with the new year. His 
conduct had been excellent, he had been con- 
verted, and they were confident of his future. 

The time and circumstances strongly ap- 
pealed to me and I at once sent the letter to the 
President with this notation: ‘‘If I were Presi- 
dent I would pardon this young man. I know 
these officers, and they would not have written 
as they did if this youth were not worth saving. 
Such an expression of your faith in him would 
be an inspiration in his new life.” Then it oc- 
curred to me that the President would think 
me too sentimental and impulsive for an officer 
of justice, and I tried to recall the messenger. 
But it was too late. 

I had a business appointment with the Presi- 
dent next day, but he said nothing about my 
note and I imagined that he was displeased. 
I saw him again on Christmas Day, but our 
business was finished with still no reference to 
my break, as I felt certain that he regarded it. 
But he invited me to go and see the Christmas 
tree. After talking with Mrs. Cleveland and 
the children I started to leave and had reached 
the door when he called me back. “‘I got your 
note about that young man,” he said. ‘‘It may 
be rather sentimental, but I pardoned him.” 

The Civil Service Commission proposed to 
put under their rules the lawyers in the De- 
partment of Justice, except the Attorney- 
General himself. The commission asked my 
approval, which I refused, saying these men 
had already been examined before their admis- 
sion to practice and that a further examination 
was unnecessary. I also said practical effi- 
ciency was essential, and examination papers 
would not show that. Many lawyers could 
produce good papers who could not produce 
results in handling lawsuits. So I was unwill- 
ing to select my staff on a paper showing or to 
make my successors do so. 

The commission appealed to the President, 
who asked me about the matter. I explained 
my position and after thinking a moment with 
head slightly leaning to one side, as his habit 
was, he said, “‘Yes, you are right. Civil service 
is a good thing in its place, but the lawyer force 
of the department is not its place. The com- 
mission, of course, always wants to extend its 
jurisdiction.” 

Once when the President and I were alone, 
waiting for a cabinet meeting, he asked me 
how I liked my job. I said I was enjoying the 
work very much. 

Then, as he had brought the conversation 
to a personal basis, I said, ‘‘Mr President, you 
are a great surprise to me.” 

““How so?” he asked. 

“Why,” I said, ‘‘from what I had read I got 
the idea that you were stern, arbitrary and— 
well, say inhospitable to suggestions or advice. 
I pictured you presiding at this table with a 
club, figuratively speaking, and glaring about 
as if daring anyone to speak except to say, 
“Aye, aye, sir!’ But I have found you just the 
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opposite, and it is a real pleasure to take part 
in your conferences.” 

He laughed at the way I put it, but said he 
was surprised that there was any such idea 
about him. Except in one instance, the Presi- 
dent always asked for our opinions or sugges- 
tions about matters which came up at cabinet 
meetings, considered them carefully and often 
adopted them. But, asI have told you, he read 
his famous Venezuela message to us in a deter- 
mined tone and manner, as an announcement, 
not a proposal. 

Shortly after my arrival the President went 
to Gray Gables for the summer. Reports soon 
began to appear in the press that protests had 
been made to the comptroller of the treasury 
against payment of the sugar bounties, and 
that he was inclined to refuse payment. The 
McKinley Tariff Act contained a provision for 
bounties to American sugar growers and the 
Wilson Act had repealed this but saved the 
right to bounties on crops already planted. 
The objection was that the payment of bounties 
was contrary to the Constitution, even under 
the conditions named. 

I sent for the comptroller and inquired 
whether he had consulted his chief, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, on the subject. He ad- 
mitted he had not, but asserted that the duty 
of decision rested on him alone. I told him he 
was only a member of the Administration which 
was responsible for the Wilson Act; that his 
chief had’ approved and the President had 
signed it; and that he ought not to take the 
step he proposed without consulting them. But 
he persisted and had a formal hearing, after 
which he refused payment on the ground 
stated. There was great excitement among the 
planters, and the Republicans made much of 
the matter, some newspapers charging that it 
was a trick to help the Treasury, whose funds 
were running low. I strongly disapproved the 
comptroller’s course but could not prevent it, 
and at once had a suit brought and hastened 
to the Supreme Court to settle the question. 
Then it occurred to me that I was open to the 
same criticism as the comptroller, in acting 
without consulting my chief. So I wrote the 
President fully about what had occurred and 
what I had done. Days passed without an 
answer, and the fear grew within me that 
might have made a mistake. But at last the 
President wrote, fully approving my course 
and stating the reason for it better than I had 
done myself. He made it a gracious letter be- 
cause he realized that, being new in office, I was 
rather disturbed lest I had been wrong in tak- 
ing my own head in a very important matter. 

The court took the same ground, holding 
that, apart from the general question of con- 
stitutionality, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to be just, and that justice required the 
payment of bounties to citizens who had acted 
on the faith of a promise, 


A Cabinet Without Friction 


To be in either of the Cleveland cabinets 
was something different from the common; 
in fact, once a member of either was to be 
always a member of both. The four years’ 
gap between the two Administrations nat- 
urally gave each a character and personal- 
ity of its own. Though no member was 
chosen the second time, each still occupied, 
in the mind of the President, the place of 
adviser. 

Wherever he was, the help of such a man, 
no matter how long he had been out of 
office, was still wanted, while he and his 
wife, when in the neighborhood of Wash- 
ington or wherever the President’s family 
was found, were included in social affairs. 
Cleveland not only never had a quarrel 
with an official adviser, but so far as anyone 
could determine he never had a difference, 
and every such man remained a personal 
friend. If ill, inquiry was made for him; 
and letters passed to the end of life. If one 
died, the President, when health permitted, 
and whether he was in or out of office, went 
to the funeral. He thus always kept his 
men on the reserve list for assistance in 
work with which they were familiar, or for 
political or personal use. He talked about 
them to other friends, they went to him 
whether they had anything to say or not, 
and he to them. 

This was not only friendly and informal 
but it was also formal. He knew what 
they meant, and he would not overlook 
any opportunity to use their abilities or 
position. When a cabinet officer quit his 
department he was told that he must hold 
himself ready to come and advise on ques- 
tions that had risen during his incumbency. 
This was done in several cases, and that, 
too, with the full consent of all concerned. 
In this way he was able to command help 
where other and more formal men might 
have hesitated and have drifted along with- 
out it. The result of all this was a coérdina- 
tion of the two Administrations and a 
solidity that are quite unusual in our his- 
tory. It must be remembered, of course, that 
the circumstances were peculiar, because 
no other President has had his terms 
of power so divided into two equal parts, 
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‘In the Ice Cream Business 
tdependable— —most satisfactory —most economical” 


—DULUTH CREAMERY PRODUCE COMPANY 


“We want you to know of the wonderful 
results we have secured with the 2-ton 
Pierce-Arrow Trucks,” writes the Duluth 
Creamery Produce Co. “We are also 
Operating other makes, but find the 
Pierce-Arrow Dual-Valve Trucks most 
dependable, most satisfactory and most 
economical in the long run, regardless of 
initial price .... Trucks are put toa 
severe test in the ice cream business. Salt 
water is very detrimental, causing lots 
ofrust whichcutsanylubricant you might 
use. Throughout the peak of the season 
we have to use our trucks approximately 
eighteen hours a day, but the Dual-Valve 
Trucks are on the road day in and day 
out .... Duluth being exceptionally 
hilly the demands from a truck in the 
way of power are great, but we have 
always found the Pierce-Arrow Dual- 
Valve Trucks able to cope with any roads 
and hills in this vicinity.” 


* * * * 


Pierce-Arrow Trucks are being operated suc- 
cessfully in nearly 200 industries and trades. 
Let us show you how much more economical 
and profitable Pierce-Arrow Trucks are in your 
business. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chassis Prices 
2 —2'\% ton, $3300 4—5 ton, $4700 
24%—3 ton, 3500 5—6 ton, 5100 
3%—4 ton, 4600 6—7)4ton, 5200 
f. o. b. Buffalo 


Prices in Canada upon application 


EAVY DUTY MOTOR TRUCKS 
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It took every 
cent he had 


“He'll starve out his whole family 
yet,” opined the little Swiss vil- 
lage of Vevey. “He’s doing noth- 
ing but puttering in his kitchen 
day and night.’’ And certainly 


Daniel Peter did test and experi- 
ment in his kitchen until he was 
almost bankrupt. 

umphed in the end. 


But he tri- 


Daniel Peter not only orig- 
inated milk chocolate—even more 
important, he perfected the Peter’s 
blend—the same fine blend that 
has remained the standard of 
quality for so years. 

Milch cows of highest grade— 
4,000 of them—supply the milk 
for Peter's. Fresh, pure, rich milk 
every day—blended within a few 
hours after it is produced with 
selected cocoa beans into delicious 
Peter’s milk chocolate. 


Peter’s has a rare flavor that is 
different—distinctive. Only in 
Peter's do you get this satisfying 
flavor. If you’ve never tasted it, 
try Peter’s today. You'll like it. 
It’s good. 


If unable to obtain Peter's promptly, 
write to Lamont, Corliss § Company, 131 
Hudson Street, New York, sole selling 
agents. 


High as the Alps in Quality 


Peter's 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
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time came that it had to be done he could 
do it only by main strength, by the use of 
a courage that in itself amounted to actual 
force. The Congress of the United States 
was compelled by an aroused public opin- 
ion and by continuous appeals from the 
President to take, grudgingly and unwill- 
ingly, the course it did. The story of that 
belongs to the history of American politics 
and will never find full explanation until 
the records have been explored and weighed 
and the whole situation interpreted in the 
light of facts many of which are still un- 
known. 

Naturally, in a Cleveland Administration 
the tariff question could not be put aside. 
It was the fruit of one of the most direct 
movements seen in our later politics. So 
many other things pushed themselves con- 
stantly to the front that it was not until 
the second year that this vital question 
really came under discussion in Congress. 
When it did the financial condition of the 
country, owing to the dangers incident to 
the silver question, had produced hard 
times, depression and unrest. These, per- 
haps, could have been mastered. The 
President presented the case to Congress 
in the most positive, almost demanding 
way, but the old-time need, so pressing 
during the first Administration, when the 
collection of a surplus was the question, 
had been disposed of by the intervening 
four years, and thus, being succeeded by 
other issues, the interest in it had shifted. 
Besides, there were in the Senate forces in 
both parties that were distinctly unfriendly 
to any reduction of the tariff. At the time, 
all the blame was laid upon sugar, oil and 
coal, but it lay much deeper; thus, as in 
the olden days, there was always a combi- 
nation interested in the increase or main- 
tenance of duties. Now there was a group 
opposed to any reduction, in spite of the 
fact that the country had been carried upon 
this issue. So, do what he might, the 
President found a coterie that he could 
not manage. He had no patronage to dole 
out to them and even if this had been the 
case he would not have known how to doit; 
so, although the bill brought in by William 
L. Wilson, as chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, was passed through the 
House with great difficulty, when it came 
to the Senate it was marked for slaughter. 


Failure of the Wilson Bill 


The sugar interests were perhaps the 
most hungry of all. Without the knowl- 
edge of the President the leaders in this 
industry had made a large contribution to 
the campaign at the preceding election. 
It made no difference that they had given 
an equal or larger amount to the Republi- 
can campaign fund, which was only an old- 
time habit of theirs. Its representatives 
knew, perhaps better than any other indus- 
try in the country, how to cast anchors to 
the windward. Besides this, Senators Gor- 
man and Brice were always unfriendly to 
Cleveland. They had supported him, had 
been part of the machinery that brought 
about the election, but that no longer 
served their purpose. They never liked 
him, they were opposed to his principles 
and his methods, and nothing could con- 
sole them except to cut the vitals out of 
the bill. This was done, and the President 
made an angry retort, which though it im- 
pressed itself upon the country was abso- 
lutely futile in the saving of the House bill. 

As a result Cleveland completed his Ad- 
ministration, went out of office, and to the 
end of his life was disappointed with his 
efforts on this one issue, dissatisfied even 
with his own management, although from 
the point of view of principle it had in it no 
serious blunders, and he went to his grave 
with the feeling that in this respect he had 
failed. 

But this was not the case. He had in 
reality succeeded. Attention was concen- 
trated upon this great issue at a time that 
had become inopportune, under conditions 
that meant changed issues, and in the face 
of industrial unrest and foreign complica- 
tions. In spite of all these, he had so im- 
pressed the country with his ideas and 
theories that the old-time protective tariff, 
which he had assaulted with so much force 
in 1887, became, temporarily as well as 
historically, a thing of the past. There 
have been bills levying heavy duties and 
they have become laws, but whether they 
were drawn and passed under one Admin- 
istration or another, or whatever the cir- 
cumstances, the reaction has always been 
so swift that it is probably safe to predict 
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that the old-time orthodox tariff system 
has been forever discarded. 

Attention has already been directed to 
the unrest that had taken the form of a 
violent strike in the Homestead mills in 
Pittsburgh. There had been temporizing 
on the part of the Government, agreed and 
divided councils in the representatives of 
capital, and terrorism in labor. If the two 
first named had taken strong and intelli- 
gent positions from the beginning the trou- 
ble would have been nipped in the bud, but 
both played with it and hence the final 
settlement came down after another year or 
so of unrest to the new President of the 
United States. Overt acts began to show 
themselves in Colorado and notice was 
taken of them, both singly and as a whole, 
much earlier than has been thought. 

In 1896, when crossing the ocean I came 
into contact, anew, with the late Maj. 
Gen. Alexander McDowell McCook. I had 
long been absent in the foreign service and 
so knew little of anything behind the 
scenes in the principal public events that 
had happened in the meantime. General 
McCook, who had been commandant of the 
Department of the West in Denver, told 
me that at the first suggestions of violence 
he had been ordered to Washington to 
report upon them; that he was turned over 
to Attorney-General Olney, to whom he 
explained every in and out of all the ques- 
tions that were likely to arise; that he 
consulted fully with the Secretary of War 
and the President long before the final 
outbreak, when the governor announced 
that he stood ready to resist any interven- 
tion by the Federal Government, proclaim- 
ing, according to reports, that rather than 
permit this he would ride in blood to the 
bridle bits. The Government was thus 
made thoroughly conversant with condi- 
tions as they existed in Colorado, took like 
precautions elsewhere, and so was ready 
for the emergency long before it came. 
General McCook said that upon his in- 
formation and as the result of the other 
investigations, the Attorney-General gave 
to the President a private oral opinion 
upholding the right of the Government to 
protect the mails. He was, however, in- 
sistent upon the fact that the principles 
involved had been settled weeks before the 
outbreak of the Pullman troubles. 

It is scarcely necessary to review in detail 
this particular phase of the Administration, 
because Mr. Cleveland’s analysis of it, 
published some years later as a public 
lecture, was so complete that it has become 
imbedded in the history of that time. 

For many years trouble had been ac- 
cumulating in Cuba, and owing to the fact 
that it was only a few miles off the coast of 
the United States every kind of agitation 
was undertaken to draw the country into 
war for the independence of that island. 
From the beginning Mr. Cleveland took 
the strongest position possible. He defied 
all kinds of agitations. He did éverything 
possible short of arresting and prosecuting 
the leaders of juntas and other movements 
fomented in this country, and stood like a 
stone wall at every turn against any partici- 
pation in the overt acts of the rebellious 
forces on that island. It soon became ap- 
parent that the movement was in no sense 
distinctly Cuban. It was carried on by a 
wild, indiscriminate element ready for any 
kind of movement, or to use any excuse in 
order to make trouble; and that, too, with- 
out regard to the merits of the question or 
the peace of the United States. The abuses 
in Cuba were obvious, but the President 
always believed that with patience they 
could be corrected by pressure and diplo- 
macy. He resisted with success all efforts 
to draw the country into the quarrel, and 
went out of office feeling that this was one 
of the proud achievements—as, indeed, it 
was—of the second Administration. 


The Split on the Silver Issue 


Long before the end was in sight it was 
clear that the silver issue had not been 
settled, that neither Mr. Cleveland’s dar- 
ling hope of the election of Carlisle nor his 
desire for the nomination of George Gray 
nor his willingness to help any conservative 
candidate could be gratified. The very 
offices that he himself had distributed turned 
out to be potent factors against him. The 
silver members of Congress from the South, 
the Middle and Far West, had demanded 
everything they could get, and as a large 
proportion of them were of the wildest type 


of silver men, before the convention at Chi- 


cago it was clear that the whirling-dervish 
policy was inevitable. This led to that 
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- Smooth-Riding, Able Jewett 


POST 


Wear is long postponed; smooth silence is 
Jewett’s assurance for thousands of miles 
before overhauling need be thought of. 


Paige engineering shows in Jewett’s 
every feature, particularly in its ease of 
handling. Women love to drive it. They 
Simple, silent 
gear-changing with a bare 3-inch move- 
ment of the lever. Clutch is gentle and 
gradual. Brakes work easily, positively. 


don’t have to learn how. 


The 37,000 Jewett owners drive from 


2 to 60 miles an hour in high—a crawl- 
ing pace in traffic, flashing speed in the 
open. Up most any hill in high, fast or 
slow (a terrific test). Accelerate from 5 
to 25 miles an hour in 7 seconds. (Try 


/ 
it with any other car.) 


Little wonder that Jewett has won 
warm appreciation as a family car. And 
never has the demand for Jewett been 
so great as it is right now. A demonstra- 
tion in the smooth-riding, able Jewett 
will delight your family. No obligation, 


of course. hy 


EWeETT SIX 


PAIGE BUILT 


MortHER :—‘“ Why didn’t we ever 
find this place before?” 


Dap:—“ We never had a car that 
could make that sand hill until 
we got the Jewett.” 
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Unretouched photograph 
of Goodyear Cord Truck 
Tire in the service of 
American Auto Trimming 
Co., Detroit, Michigan 


*‘Goodyear Cord Tires which 
we have been using on our 
trucks for many months for 
heavy duty have provensturdy, 
reliable and long wearing.” — 
AMERICAN AUTO TRIMMING 
Co., Detroit, Michigan. 


You can tell from the 
look of its clean-cut 
tread and its rugged 
carcass that the Good- 
year Cord Truck Tire’ 
will give you power- 
ful traction and last- 
ing wear. Its perform- 
ance is always as good 
as its promise. It 
delivers the utmost 
in dependable serv- 
ice at low tire cost. 


GOODE YEAR 


The right tire for your hauling is made 
by Goodyear—Cords, Cushions and 
Solids with the All-Weather Tread, 
andsmooth-surfaced Solids, also. Sold 
and serviced everywhere by Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
unusual to him, the President became im- 
patient. August passed, September passed, 
October passed, when finally, under date 
of November twenty-sixth, Lord Salisbury 
started his reply. As it did not reach the 
President much before the middle of De- 
cember, probably no communication of its 
kind was ever answered so quickly, the 
message to Congress bearing date of De- 
cember 17, 1895. 

The dispatch to Lord Salisbury had been 
a joint composition — that is, more than 
one person contributed to it. It is sup- 
posed in all cases, because of the signature, 
that such communications are written by 
the Secretary of State, and no doubt some 
part of this one was, but it is easy to see 
the joints in the diplomatic harness. The 
earlier part of it was a review of the situa- 
tion, a routine statement of the steps al- 
ready taken from 1848 downward. It was 
plain and prosaic, and though positive was 
exceedingly polite. Up to this point the 
department and the Secretary had had 
their way, but though the voice was still 
that of the secretarial Jacob, the hand 
was that of the presidential Esau. The 
change in style was abrupt; the politeness 
continued, but there was about it an asser- 
tiveness, a dogmatism that marked it as 
being entirely different from the beginning. 


| Having these qualities injected into it by 


two strong minds, it ought to have at- 
tracted the attention of even the most 
indolent and careless British Foreign Min- 
ister, but, as has been seen, the acknowledg- 
ment was tardy. 

When the message was finally sent to 
Congress no Secretary of State, no cabinet 
officer, no official of any kind, from the 
highest to the lowest, was consulted. So 
far as can be learned the President wrote 
the document with a pencil, on a pad as it 
lay upon a barrel head, during a short trip 
that he made down the Potomac and along 
the coast. 

Cleveland was absent only three or 
four days, but when he returned, the mes- 
sage, containing less than a thousand words, 
was, perhaps, the most dynamic communi- 
cation in. relation to foreign affairs that had 
ever gone from the American Government. 
It was undiplomatic to a degree, and yet 
from first to last there was no mistaking 
what every word of it meant. It was 
Clevelandish and nothing else, and he 
stood ready to defend the position then 
assumed. 


Playing a Lone Hand 


I have obtained from my cabinet friends 
their description of the method pursued 
in the sending of the original dispatch and 
that chosen by the President and his Secre- 
tary of State for communicating their action 
to the cabinet. This policy was so foreign 
to that generally adopted by the President 
when dealing with his advisers that it stood 
out in the history of his Administrations 
as something unique; and yet in writing 
about it many years later he gave prac- 
tically all the credit to his Secretary of 
State. It was perhaps the most inde- 
pendent act ever done by an American 
President since General Jackson’s procla- 
mation in 1832 against the Nullifiers of 
South Carolina. Nor was it in any sense 
a bluff; every word was meant, and it was 
this fact that carried conviction to the 
authorities of England, to public opinion in 
the United States and to the world. He 
was sure that no quarrels, even no differ- 
ences, could come as the result of such a 


Mr. Hazen J. Burton, of Minneapolis, 
in the fifth edition of The Sales Tax, makes 
two statements of estimated revenue from 
which the reader may take his choice. The 
first is: ‘‘Experts have determined that a 
turnover sales tax of 1 per cent on com- 
modities would raise in the neighborhood 
of $1,000,000,000.” The second is: ‘A 
sales tax levied at 1 per cent would yield 
anywhere from $1,500,000,000 up to prob- 
ably $4,000,000,000 or $5,000,000,000, de- 
pending upon the extension of its incidence. 
Under the Smoot Bill, with provisions as 
above outlined, it is estimated to yield 
$1,500,000,000 in years like 1921, and more 
in active business years.” 


_ Apparently the latest expert to enter the 
lists is Mr. Franklyn Hobbs, of Chicago. 
In his report Mr. Hobbs says: 
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policy, and the end was to justify it. Al- 
most before the echoes from the message 
had died away he wrote, in his memorable 
Birmingham letter, these words reminis- 
cent of early studies: 


There is much said and written in these days 
concerning the relations that should exist, 
bound close by the strongest ties, between 
English-speaking peoples and concerning the 
high destiny that awaits them in concerted 
effort. I hope we shall never know a time when 
these ennobling sentiments will be less often 
expressed, or will, in the least, lose their po- 
tency and influence. Surely if English speech 
supplies the token of united effort for the good 
of mankind and the impulse of an exalted mis- 
sion, we do well fittingly to honor the name and 
memory of William Shakspere. 


It was perhaps impossible for anybody 
to foresee at that time how potent an ele- 
ment this particular episode in the history 
of two great peoples should be in fixing 
their relations or to realize that within 
twenty-two years they would be associated 
in a great war. 


A Midsummer Cabinet Meeting 


Other than Mr. Cleveland’s own story 
of this crisis, little has been written about 
it; so what Harmon and Smith, his sur- 
vivors, say, has real historic value. Gov- 
ernor Harmon, in a letter to the author, 
says: 

Very soon after I reached Washington, in 
June, 1895, to take up the duties of Attorney- 
General, the President sent me a large bundle 
of official documents relating to Venezuela, and 
asked that I study them, as‘the subject was 
likely to come up very soon. I naturally set 
promptly to work on them. They contained 
full accounts of what had been done on the 
various occasions when Venezuela had appealed 
to us to interfere against the steadily advancing 
claims of Great Britain to territory claimed by 
Venezuela. It looked as though every time a 
mine or other valuable property was discovered 
in Eastern Venezuela the British asserted a 
boundary line that would include it. Our re- 
monstrances had been received from the be- 
ginning with varying but constant degrees of 
coolness or worse, until it was ‘‘up to us,’”’ on 
this new appeal of the little country, either to 
lie down flat or compel attention to our demand. 

One day, about the middle of July, I had a 
telegram from Olney, who was at Falmouth, 
asking me to meet him at his office in the State 
Department the next day. Being new on the 
job, I had remained in Washington for the sum- 
mer, and several other members of the cabinet 
were still there, Carlisle, Wilson, Herbert and, 
I think, Lamont, all of whom had received like 
telegrams. That there was to be a midsummer 
cabinet meeting got out, and when we went 
over next day every newspaper man in town 
was on hand; the corridor was crowded. The 
general belief was that the subject was Cuba, 
where the situation had been growing more 
acute. As, of course, none of us would say 
anything, before or after the meeting, the sub- 
ject was said on all sides to be Cuba. Nobody 
anywhere suspected the real subject. Olney 
said he had called us together at the President’s 
direction to submit to us the draft of a com- 
munication on the subject of Venezuela which 
it was proposed to send to Lord Salisbury. He 
did not say who had written it, but did say that 
he and the President had gone over it together, 
which to my mind and that of every one who 
knew Mr. Cleveland meant that there was 
some of his thought and style in it, whoever had 
prepared the original draft. 

As Olney read I made notes of such thoughts 
as occurred to me, supposing that the submis- 
sion to us was not a mere formality. I confess 
I was deeply impressed by the importance of 
the occasion and the tremendous consequences 
whieh might grow out of it, so I gave my closest 
attention... Olney read with what seemed to me 
a tone of finality, though I did not know him 
well then and this may have been fanciful, and, 
when he finished, looked around as if asking for 
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(Continued from Page 38) 


‘*A sales tax of 1 per cent applied to.all 
sales of raw materials, goods, wares and 
merchandise collectable ‘when these things 
have been delivered and paid for’ would 
provide approximately the following rev- 
enue, it being understood that the tax of 
1 per cent should be paid by the buyer and 
its payment evidenced on his bill for mer- 
chandise or bill of sale. 

“Assuming that all goods pass in the 
most direct line from producer to con- 
sumer, and that there is no barter and ex- 
change between manufacturers, between 
brokers and jobbers, between wholesalers 
or between retailers, a conservative esti- 
mate indicates these revenues: 


1. Paid by producers of raw materials nil 
2. Paid by brokers and jobbers . . . $ 110,000,000 
3. Paid by manufacturers 300,000,000 
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Johns- Manville 
Flexstone Asbestos 
Shingles don’t curl 


If only the roof 


because they can’t 
dry out. 


had also been stone... 


HIS old building might still be 

intact and serviceable if the roof 
had not failed. But the builder had 
an excuse for using a perishable roof 
that you, to-day, cannot offer. For to- 
day, even roofs can be stone— Asbestos 
—and hence just as permanent as the 
walls and foundation. 


So, a structure of brick, stone, or 
concrete, with the most vulnerable 
part, the roof, of perishable material 
iS an absurdity no longer necessary. 
Whether you are roofing or re-roof- 
ing, whether your building is brick or 
stone or merely frame, you can protect 
it with a material so permanent that 
you need never think about that roof 
again. That material is Johns-Manville 
Asbestos and it will protect the whole 
Structure from the wear and tear of 


the weather as well as from the ever 
present danger of fire. 

There are two types of Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles —Flexstone 
and Rigid. Flexstone Shingles are slate- 
surfaced and have a dense layer of 
asbestos rock fibre below the slate sur- 
facing. Rigid Asbestos Shingles are 
hard, durable slabs made from Port- 
land cement and asbestos rock fibre. 
They can’t wear out—ever! 

The important thing in choosing any 
roofing is to be sure that it is Johns 
Manville Asbestos. Then you will have 
upon your roof the durability of stone 
walls. See your builder or carpenter 
to-day. Ask him—or ask us at:— 

JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., Dept. A 
Madison Avenue at 4Ist Street, New York City 


Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd,, Toronto 


OHNS-MANVILLE 
Asbestos Roofing 


What Type of Asbestos Roofing? 
This chart will help you decide 


Kind of Building Baia phe pe Brand or Trade 


Slate surfaced 
asbestos ready 
roofing or shingles 


Flexstone—red, green 


Small buildings or blue-black 


Slate surfaced 

asbestos shingles 
or rigid asbestos 
shingles 


Flexstone —red, green 
or blue-black 

Standard (rigid)shingles 
—red, brown or gray 


Dwellings 
88,000-87,000 


Standard or 
Colorblende (rigid) — 
red, brown, gray or 

blended 


Rigid asbestos 
shingles 


Dwellings 
$7,000-25,000 


Colorblende—five- 
tone, brown with or 
without red or gray 
accidentals 


Rigid asbestos 
shingles 


Dwellings 
$25,000 upwards 


Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Ready 

or Asbestos Built-up 
Roofing 


Asbestos ready 
roofing or 
asbestos built-up 
roofing 


Asbestos built-up 
roofing 


Corrugated asbestos 
roofing with steel 
reinforcement 


Factories, shops and 
mills — monitor and 
sawtooth roofs* 


Johns-Manville Asbes- 


Flat roofs— 
tos Built-up Roofing 


all buildings* 


Skeleton frame 
buildings— 
standard conditions*® 


Asbestos Protected 
Metal 


Johns-Manville 
Transite Corrugated 
Asbestos Roofing 

and Sidiag 


Skeleton frame build- 
ings—excessive tem- 
perature or conden- 
sation conditions® 


Corrugated asbestos 
roofing without steel 
reinforcement 


* Note—Industrial buildings call for expert advice. 
A roofing expert is available at all Johns-Manville Branches. 


and its allied products 
INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS~ 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 
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TARUSCON 


STANDARD BUILDINGS. 


¢ 2 
JERSEY CITY 


IS Fa q p Sa EAE Ge , a 
niles of Truscon Buildings) 
Does your plant include one ¢ 


American business already uses over fifty 
miles of Truscon Standard Buildings, more 
than enough to reach from New York to Tren- 
ton. Repeat orders from such companies as 
American Car & Foundry, General Motors, 
American Can, Atlantic Refining, Dodge 
Bros., Standard Oil, Pennsylvania R.R..,etc., 
for factories, shops, warehouses, foundries, 
garages, oil buildings, railroad buildings, etc. 
Truscon Standard Buildings are fireproof and 
permanent. Walls of brick, concrete or cop- 
per steel. Windows and doors of copper steel. 
Low priced because made of factory-built, 
standardized units. Permit easy erection with 
minimum field labor. Also enable building 
to be enlarged, reduced in size or taken down 
for removal, with 100% salvage. 


Typical Truscon Standard Buildings 
Lengths: Multiples of 2'. Heights 8'-1"' to 21'-5". 


Any arrangement of doors and windows. 


(Clear Span) with Lantern 
6’-20'-24’-28'-32’-40'-48’-50'-60'-68" 


TYPE 2 (2 Bays) 
Widths: 40’-48’-50’-56’-60’ 


TYPE 3 (3 Bays) with Lantern 
Widths: 56’-60’-64’-68'-72’-76’-80'-84’-88’-90’-96'-98’ 
100’-106’-108’-116’ 


_ TYPE 4 (4 Bay * 
Widths: 80’-100’-112’ (4 Bays of 20’-25'-28") 


ty cia 

TYPE 3M (Monitor) 
Widths: 60’-61’-68’-72'-76’-80'-84’-88’-90'-96'-98’- 
100’-106’-108’-116" 


VTOOTH TYPE 
Widths: Any multiple of 28’ 
An individually designed building exactly 
suited to your needs. Easy to order, speedily 
erected (by us if desired); quickly pays for it- 
self. Get full information. No obligation. 


~-«TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YORNGSTOWN 


pace’ OHIO SUS ACE 
Warehouses and Offices bee Pacific to Atlantic. 


For address see "phone books of principal cities. 


Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: NewYork. 


Send useful building book and suggestions on 


~ 


building to be used for 


Type Length _ Width Height_____ 
Name = 
Address = (SP6-9) 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
than 214 per cent on each dollar’s worth of 
raw materials, goods, wares or merchandise 
which he purchased for the consumption of 
his business, himself or his family.” 

Mr. Hobbs’ proposal calls for the pur- 
chase of stamps by the buyer to be can- 
celed by the seller. This is different from 
the Canadian law, under which the goy- 
ernment looks to the vender for the tax. 

After an examination of the sales-tax 
plan offered by Mr. Hobbs, Mr. George V. 
Newton, who was formerly head of the 
Income Tax Unit of the United States, and 
is now a tax consultant, said: 

‘Any proposal to collect a 1 per cent tax 
on purchases by consumers seems to me 
highly impractical. One reason why I so 
regard it is the fact that millions of cash 
purchases are each day made in amounts of 
less than one dollar. Think of the thou- 
sands of small shops and school stores 
where the main traffic is in pennies, nickels 
and dimes. These merchants keep no books 
excepting in the vaguest and most general 
way. Many, probably most, of them are 
not qualified to keep even the simplest 
form of accounts. This is why a tax on 
gross retail sales would be difficult of col- 
lection. They know that if pencils cost 
them two and one-half cents each and sell 
for anickel they are doubling their money— 
and this is about all they do know so far as 
accounting is concerned. Many stores of 
this sort do an astonishingly large annual 
business. Of course the matter of collection 
would be relatively simple in the case of the 
consumer who does all his trading by means 
of charge accounts. But there are literally 
millions of consumers who are wholly guilt- 
less of the charge-account habit, and there 
isscarcely an individual trading on a charge- 
account basis who does not make many 
cash purchases.’’ 


Opposition of Retailers 


“Of course I am not overlooking the fact 
that the plan in question provides that the 
payment of the sales tax shall be indicated 
by affixing a stamp to every sales slip, bill 
or invoice, and that every sale shall, by 
law, be in some manner indicated in writ- 
ten form. The force by which it is proposed 
to compel all sellers, including retailers, to 
give a sales slip or bill covering every sale 
and every purchaser to accept such a paper 
and affix to it the proper stamp is, I under- 
stand, a Federal act holding seller and 
buyer to be guilty of conspiracy to defraud 
the Government when a sale is made and a 
tax stamp is not affixed. The theory is that 
the seller will not take the chance of getting 
into trouble with the Government in 
order to save his customer a few cents or a 
fraction of a cent, perhaps. This might 
work out reasonably with intelligent and 
careful merchants, but not all merchants or 
sellers are of this caliber. Shrewdness is the 
most highly developed and dominant qual- 
ity in thousands of venders. If they thought 
they could curry favor with a customer by 
winking at a little informality in the matter 
of the sales-tax stamp I cannot doubt that 
they would take the chance. 

“Tn a word, I am forced to believe that 
in the matter of cash sales at retail the cost 
of collecting the tax—which includes the 
cost of enforcing its collection—would he 
greater than the amount collected, or at 
least great enough to render the plan im- 
practicable.” 

To this Mr. Hobbs says: 

“Cash sales are only about 22 per cent of 
total sales; sales under five cents are an 
almost infinitesimal fraction of the cash 
sales. Cash sales under one dollar amount 
to less than 5 per cent of the country’s busi- 
ness. We could well afford to disregard the 
tax on that altogether were it not for estab- 
lishing the nuisance of an exception.” 

This plan proposes the general sale of 
books of revenue stamps containing two 
pages of stamps in the denomination of 
one-twentieth of a cent, two pages of one- 
tenths, two of one-fourths, two of one- 
halfs, two of one cent, two of five cents and 
two of ten cents—a total of $3.38. Accord- 
ing to generally accepted estimates the 
average working man spends about $675 
a year for merchandise—actual physical 
commodities. This book of stamps, there- 
fore, would last him, under average circum- 
stances, six months. Each merchant or 
vender would also carry a supply, from day 
to day, of sheet stamps in the various de- 
nominations required by his trade. 

From talks with many retailers in many 
lines I am forced to the’ conclusion that 
there would be great opposition on their 
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part to the passage of any sales-tax law 
obliging the retailer to collect the tax from 
the consumer by any means other than 
that of including it in the price. One large 
retail grocer remarked: 

“‘Such a scheme is pure theory. In this 
store, for example, where we have thou- 
sands of sales a day, the result would be a 
riot—nothing less. Think of the task of 
compelling fifteen thousand customers, in 
one day, to dig up sales-tax stamps! It 
would double our selling costs and require 
more time on the part of our help to collect 
the tax than to sell the goods and wrap 
them. But this would be only the begin- 
ning of the trouble. It would cause an im- 
mediate and decided decline in the volume 
of our cash sales in particular. Customers 
would resent the nuisance of the thing. 
How do I know this? Because my main 
task in building up this business has been 
that of getting the firing range on human 
nature in relation to the act of buying. 
Any such law would be a fierce blow to the 
retail trade. Personally I would much pre- 
fer to absorb a 1 per cent consumer tax 
myself than to nag it out of my customers— 
it would be cheaper for me.” 

Extensive inquiry among retailers indi- 
cates that this view is representative. Re- 
tail sentiment is overwhelmingly against 
any plan for passing a sales tax on to the 
consumer in plain figures. It is generally 
against a tax on gross sales collectible from 
the retailer. 

Now consider a few of the outstanding 
arguments advanced against the sales tax, 
and in favor of it: The most elaborate 
menu ever placed before a hctel guest offers 
a scant opportunity for selection compared 
with the wealth of conflicting arguments 
and theories respecting this subject ad- 
vanced by economists of recognized stand- 
ing. About the only points upon which 
they appear to agree are these: That abil- 
ity to pay must be the basis of all sound 
and fair taxation; that ease, cheapness and 
effectiveness of administration are essen- 
tials in any tax plan; and that a tendency 
to discourage production is a poor quality 
in any tax. The advantage to Uncle Sam of 
having a snug sum coming in each month, 
or even each quarter, from sales-tax re- 
turns is a consideration not to be sneezed 
at. It would be very handy. 

Many opponents of the sales tax admit 
that if it was not passed on to the con- 
sumer in plain figures, but was collected 
from the manufacturer, the wholesaler and 
perhaps the retailer, and was buried in the 
price to the consumer, its administration 
would be cheap, easy and effective. Others 
deny this; but they appear to forget the 
working examples of the Philippines and 
Canada. 

All opponents of the sales tax, however, 
are of one voice in asserting that it outrages 
the fundamental principles of taxation on 
the basis of ability to pay. They urge that 
the man of small income must spend vir- 
tually all of it for the fundamental require- 
ments of existence—mainly for material 
necessities—while the man of large income 
spends relatively only a small part of it; 
therefore a tax upon expenditures instead 
of upon income is a violation of the ability- 
to-pay principle. 


Arguments Pro and Con 


This argument is met by the ablest sup- 
porters of the sales tax with the assertion 
that this is a literal and narrow application 
of the term “‘ability to pay”’; that a man’s 
income is not the sum of money that is 
passed to his credit, but the amount of ma- 
terial things plus the labor put into them 
that he withdraws from the total volume of 
production. 

Sales-tax advocates also insist that the 
sales tax does not violate the principle of 
ability to pay, as everyone’s expenditures 
bear a close relation to their ability to 
spend—that is, to their income—hence a 
tax on expenditures is roughly propor- 
tioned to income. True, it is not progres- 
sive; but neither is the normal income tax 
progressive, yet when supplemented by sur- 
taxes it has its proper place in a system 
based on ability to pay. It is said that those 


‘below the present income tax exemptions 


are certainly able and should pay something 
and have only been exempted from the nor- 
mal tax because the cost of collection is 
prohibitive. This difficulty is avoided by an 
indirect tax on expended income which can 
be collected cheaply as well as painlessly. 

Sales-tax opponents seem to feel that 
they have an unanswerable argument in 
the assertion that this tax discourages 
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hen cAre You Really “(Collar-(onscius”? 


Before an important interview, 
you are likely to worry about 
your appearance more than 
about your ideas. Your collar 
will be seen first; count on 
that, and play safe by being 
sure it is a smart and dignified 
VAN HEUSEN. 


| Dressing in the morning may 

jve you a moment of hesita- 
tion, of doubt as to how you 
will look during the day, un- 
less, swiftly and confidently, 
you can reach into a crisp 
white stack of flatly ironed 
VAN HEUSEN collars. 


Ata hotel in a strange city— 
suddenly you see yourself as 
others see you, and you may 


When your rival wears a 
smarter one, then, if ever, you 


wonder about your clothes. 
Particularly about your collar, 
which always is noted first. 
Your wonder will endwith sat- 


are painfully “collar-con- 
scious,” and then, if ever, you 
wish fervently that you, too, 
hadworntheVAN HEUSEN. 


isfaction if you know your col- 
lar isa smartVAN HEUSEN. 


Dressing for the evening is 
dressing for social reasons, and 
then, surely, you consider if 
your collar be smart as well as 
comfortable. Then, surely, 
you will be grateful to know 
it is a VAN HEUSEN. 


| When the weather is very warm, 
_ you are likely to be uncom- 
fortably conscious of your 
collar—unless you are one of 
the wise majority who wear 
_ the cool, smoothly woven, 
| smart VAN HEUSEN. 


VAN NORD 


—one of the twelve cur- 
rent VAN HEUSEN 
styles — smoothly com- 
fortable, as always, and 
particularly smart at this 
time of the year. 


Making a speech is, for most 
men, aperiod of agonized self- 
consciousness. If you are such 


asufferer,you can eliminate at 
least oneelement of embarrass- 
ment bywearing thesmartand 
comfortable VAN HEUSEN. 


LTHOUGH the moments you devote to your collar come and go, the collar 
itself is with you all day. J Photographers and artists will tell you that it is the 


most important character note in your attire. J Clearly, then, your collar should 
represent you with fidelity. JIf there is in you a desire both to appear modern and 
to feel comfortable, the finely woven, curved VAN HEUSEN, with its curved and per- 
manently “broken” fold, will prove incomparably satisfactory. J Let the pictures on 
this page recall to you the moments when you are “collar-conscious.” § Think about 
those moments, and think about the VAN HEUSEN; you will find that they harmonize 
agreeably. 


(ents 


VAN HEUSEN 


the Worlds Smartest C OLLAR 


PHILLIPS-JONES CORPORATION, 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


There is a 
vacancy in 


each of our 
advertising 
offices in 


Philadelphia 


New York 
Chicago 
and Boston 


We want men with sell- 
ing ability who have 
had experience in meet- 
ing and interesting busi- 
ness men. 


Applicants should be 
men who have done 
things. Age thirty to 
thirty-five years pre- 
ferred. 


If you are interested in 
anopportunity that will 
mean greater earning 
capacity, permanence, 
interesting and pleasing 
employment and a 
chance to grow, write us 
in detail about yourself. 


Address your letter to 


THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
Advertising Department 


PHILADELPHIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

“Tn any discussion of Federal taxation,” 
responded Mr. McKenzie, “two things 
must be kept in mind—a square deal for all 
the people, and the production of adequate 
revenue. 

“Taxes can only be paid from two 
sources—out of income or out of capital. 
Germany is the only country that has re- 
sorted to a capital levy, and did so only be- 
cause that was the last resort; it was that 
or bankruptcy. Income taxes are paid out 
of net income. Sales taxes may have to be 
paid out of capital during hard times and 
falling markets. Most sales-tax advocates 
fall into the serious error of holding that 
‘all taxes are passed on to and eventually 
paid by the ultimate consumer.’ This 
theory was originally formulated by Sena- 
tor Smoot, in the spring of 1921, and pre- 
sented to a meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation at a meeting in Wash- 
ington. It is not true. 

*« Another matter that seems to be largely 
overlooked by the sales-tax advocates is 
that taxes are only a minor factor in de- 
termining prices, and that the enactment of 
a sales tax will not suspend the law of 
supply and demand; that there will be 
periods when the manufacturer cannot add 
his sales tax to his selling price, but will 
have to absorb it, and that this will happen 
just when he can least afford to do so— 
during periods of poor business and falling 
markets. Take the lumber business, for 
example; after 1920 there was a falling 
market and many kinds of lumber were 
until the recent recovery about one-half 
what they were in the spring of 1920. 

“Under the law as it was if a lumberman 
did a $300,000 business that year and made 
no profits he had no tax to pay, but if there 
had been a sales tax he would have had to 
pay, at the rate of 1 per cent, a $3000 tax 
just when he was doing business without 
profit, or at a loss. If he could not sell his 
lumber at cost of production, how could he 
add any tax? The tax would have to be 
paid out of capital. What effect would this 
have on business whenever we strike times 
of depression?” 


Objections to Consider 


“The discussion of anything except pos- 
sibly the manufacturers’ tax has become a 
merely academic discussion. The retail- 
sales tax is ruled out, both from the stand- 
point of social justice and from the stand- 
point of administration. It could not be 
administered. What would happen is 
clearly illustrated by what happened in 
France, where, on account of evasion, the 
tax produced only a fraction of the esti- 
mates; from 292,791,500 francs in Sep- 
tember receipts dwindled to 151,571,000 
frances in February, largely because of 
evasion. The French are at least as good 
collectors as we are. 

“Canada had the same trouble with 
retail-sales taxes. Our soda-water tax 
taught the same lesson; not more than 
one-fourth of the tax was ever paid; drug- 
gists are just as honest-as other people. 
The adequate supervision of 1,000,000 retail 
concerns, many of which keep no books, is 
impracticable. 

“The general turnover, or sales tax, has 
all the evils of the retail-sales tax, and some 
more of its own. It would give the larger 
and stronger concerns an enormous advan- 
tage, and eventually concentrate the busi- 
ness in each particular line in the hands of 
a few powerful concerns. Take the shoe 
business, for example. There is one con- 
cern that buys its hides in South America 
and sells the shoes to the wearer. This 
concern would pay a tax of 1 per cent on 
the finished shoe. 

“Take another, a small concern; the 
hides are gathered by a dealer and sold to 
a tanner, sold to a jobber, to a shoe manu- 
facturer, to a jobber, to a retailer. Here 
the tax would be paid six times. A differ- 
ence of 3 per cent in costs will determine 
who gets the business in shoes. It is readily 
seen that it would only be a question of 
time when a few large concerns would con- 
trol the shoe business. The same thing is 
true of many other industries. 

“Thetroublein administrating the excess- 
profits tax for 340,000 corporations was as 
nothing compared with the checking of the 
infinite number of accounts involved in a 
general sales tax. It would be out of the 
frying pan into the fire with a vengeance. 
One of the requisites of a good tax is ability 
to check the returns. This could not be 
done adequately with the number of ac- 
counts involved under a turnover tax. As 
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between a general sales tax and a tax on 
specific articles the latter is to be preferred, 
as the money can thus be secured without 
raising the cost of the necessaries of life— 
food, fuel, clothing and shelter. It is un- 
thinkable that our Government would tax 
the necessaries of life in order to free from 
taxes the incomes of the wealthy. 

“The manufacturers’ tax, such as they 
have in Canada, has the advantage of being 
more easily administered, but has the same 
unsound economic principle at its base, 
taxing according to need for consumption 
instead of according to ability to pay. It is 
no more stable in the amount of revenue 
produced than are income taxes. The idea 
that it is a painless form of taxation—that 
is, that the people will not know they are 
being taxed—is a mistake, as witness the 
last election in Canada, when the party in 
power was almost annihilated. It will not 
be painless to the party enacting that kind 
of law. This Canadian manufacturers’ tax 
was one of the issues that broke the party 
in power.” 

It is difficult to believe the unpopularity 
of the tax on manufacturers’ and whole- 
salers’ sales contributed to the overthrow 
of the old Coalition Government, as the 
new party in power, the Farmers’ Liberal 
Party, has continued the sales tax and in- 
creased the rates 50 per cent. Apparently 
the farmers like it. Mr. McKenzie contin- 
ues: 

“Approximately 75 per cent of the tax 
revenue should be raised from income taxes 
and 25 per cent from consumption taxes. 
No more foolish or shortsighted policy of 
taxation could be devised than the effort 
to free large incomes from taxes by means 
of tax-free securities and consumption 
taxes, and to put the burden upon the 
necessaries of life—food, fuel, clothing and 
shelter.” 

This is the brand of argument that put 
the sand in the gears of Senator Smoot’s 
sales-tax bill! As a plea for the soak-the- 
rich theory of taxation it is entitled to go 
to the head of the class. And yet 

Senator Smoot will undoubtedly be sur- 
prised to learn that he ‘‘originally formu- 
lated” the theory that all taxes are passed 
on to and eventually paid by the ultimate 
consumer. About 150 years ago Adam 
Smith, the great political economist, wrote: 
‘“Taxes upon such consumable goods as are 
articles of luxury are all finally paid by the 
consumer. ... direct tax upon the 
wages of labor, though the laborer may 
perhaps pay it out of his hand, could not 
properly be said to be even advanced by 
him. The rise the tax might occasion in the 
wages of manufactured labor would be ad- 
vanced by the master manufacturer, who 
would both be entitled and obliged to 
charge it, with a profit, upon the price of 
his goods.”’ 


The Right to Squeal 


With respect to those who are squealing, 
about the loudest protests against the 
possibility of a sales tax come from organ- 
ized labor and organized agriculture. They 
should not, it seems to me, deny the right 
of squeal to those persons of large incomes 
who already feel the actual burden of a tax 
that they deem unjust. Probably the state- 
ment that ‘‘the only advocates of the sales 
tax are those who expect to save money 
thereby”’ is generally true, but I doubt 
that it is any truer than the statement that 
the only opponents of the sales tax are 
those who believe that they will lose money 
byzit: 

Of course sales-tax advocates, speaking 
on this point, remind us that no person, 
firm or corporation is forced to continue to 
buy or sell production at a loss or to pro- 
duce raw materials at a loss. Though this 
is true in theory it does not work out in 
fact. Business in general is done upon the 
long-time basis of averaging lean years and 
fat years, of taking annual losses and off- 
setting them with annual profits. The busi- 
ness of farming is a good example in point. 
Just because he strikes a lean year which 
shows or promises to show a loss, the 
forward-looking farmer does not throw his 
farm upon the market and retire. Some- 
times, perhaps; but generally he sticks by 
his investment and his calling, and hopes to 
get back his losses and something more 
another year. 

As to the great difficulties of sales-tax 
administration because of lack of book- 
keeping methods among small merchants 
and shopkeepers, it seems pertinent to ask 
whether this will impose a greater obstacle 
to the enforcement of a sales tax than it 
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zen -soaked-steamed 


Why Be epnones work in all climates 


Belle ss 


TELEPHONES ON ICE. Making sure that 
telephones can stand the cold. One of the 
severe tests at Western Electric. 


ROM frigid north to sweltering tropics, 
the telephone fears no climate. It has 
come through tests just as severe, right in 
the Western Electric workshop. 

Not your own telephone, but instruments 
exactly like it must stand up under the ex- ee a a 
tremes of temperature and humidity, in mgs" a Soe ee 
c : ‘ : EXPOSED! Some tekotbad 
specially equipped laboratories. 

_ That is one reason why the efficiency of 
‘the telephone is no matter of guess work. 
Planning like this is typical of the care 
which Western Electric people apply to the 
‘whole job, from raw material to finished 
telephone. 


Western Electric LS 


| Since 1869 Makers of Electrical Equipment ORDEAL BY 
WATER, The 
metallic parts must | 
be rustproof, and 
here’s the test that 
finds out. 


i 

| apparatus left out in the sun 
and rain for years—a test of 
woods and metal coatings. 


' HOT ENOUGH? 
In this testing room 
asteaming, tropical 
atmosphere can be 
produced. 
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UniTED Motors 


<5 


KLAXON 


HORNS 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


HARRISON 


RADIATORS 


RIMS AND RIM PARTS 


SPEEDOMETERS 


To Help You Keep Your 
Car in Constant Use 


Your motor car was built to give you continuous service. 
You ask it to do all sorts of hard tasks. Sometimes, 
however, neglect causes trouble or perhaps there is an 
accident. It is at such times that you desire and appreci- 
ate quick, effective service—readily available. 


United Motors, whose oval sign appears above, pro- 
vides authorized and dependable service throughout the 
country. Its many authorized service stations, dis- 
playing this sign and representing one or more of the 
well known equipments shown in the panels below the 
sign, are especially qualified to serve you. From them 
you will invariably get prompt and reliable service, as 
well as genuine parts—both of which are so essential 
to the constant and satisfying performance of your 
motor car. 


Such co-operation is our promise—and your best assur- 
ance—of complete satisfaction. 


UNITED Morors SERVICE 


General Offices: Branches in 
Detroit, Michigan INCORPORATED Principal Cities 
Service Stations Everywhere 


-the pastime of failing to file. 


| certainty that it is very great. 
| appear that a sales tax probably offers the 
| cheapest and surest agency now in sight for 
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(Continued from Page 54) 
law for bankers. Besides, bankers are sup- 
posed to know a lot about all kinds of busi- 
ness. A tax that would save the farmer a 
few dollars in taxes but would smother the 
demand for the farmer’s products could 
hardly be considered the right kind of tax 
for farmers. Special interests and their 
spokesmen are not all wholly shortsighted. 
Some are more intelligent than others— 
and those who are most intelligent have the 


' keenest eyes for the effect of any tax plan 


upon the general business prosperity of the 
country, and give careful consideration to 
the influence of a tax upon their sources of 
income instead of confining their attention 
to the size of their own tax bills. Taxation 
hits us all to at least some extent; perhaps 
no one outside of a poorhouse is in position 
to speak on that subject with utter lack of 
self-interest. 


Little Tax Dodgers 
The importance of the sales tax as an 


agency for reaching those who dodge their 
income taxes in whole or in part is worth 


_ consideration. That this is done by a vast 


number of persons is not only a moral cer- 
tainty but is admitted by those responsible 
for the enforcement of the law. Unfortu- 


| nately there is no means of even loosely 
| estimating the total of income-tax evasion. 


Devotees of the national sport of cheating 
Uncle Sam out of taxes are not confined to 
any class. Hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons of small income take a chance at it by 
failing to file any return—reasoning that 
they are more likely to get away with this 
play than if they filed doctored returns. 
It would seem that the publication in each 
local community of the names of its mem- 
bers filing returns would help to discourage 
This plan 
has worked well with respect to personal- 
property taxes. The honest man who re- 
ports and pays is not inclined to let his 
neighbor get past without paying when he 
knows that the neighbor in question should 
pay. 

Men of moderate and of large incomes 
are also widely addicted to this dangerous 
sport—business . and _ professional men 
whose callings either favor the easy con- 
cealment of income or those who have more 
courage and cupidity than discretion. The 
larger the business or the individual in- 
come the less the chance of successful 


| fraud, because all large returns are care- 


fully and promptly combed by the best 


| talent in the Income Tax Unit. This course 
| is dictated by the plain business considera- 


tion. that the revenue department is out 
after revenues and must apply its efforts 


| where the chances of getting in the largest 
| totals for the time and energy expended are 


best. If the total of tax evasion could be 
known it would probably exceed the guesses 
of the rankest pessimists. There is a moral 
It would 


getting something substantial out of the 
evaders. 
Those who hold our present income-tax 


| law to be an almost perfect expression of 


the sound principle of taxation according to 
ability to pay seem to shut their eyes to the 
possibility, not to say probability, that a 
sales tax offers perhaps the best available 


| means of assisting the income tax to reach 
| a maximum of yield and usefulness. 


Our 
surtax rates are still higher than those of 
any European country—according to ac- 
cepted authorities—where the tax-need 
pressure is greater and the volume of 
wealth less. Certainly they are so high that 
an immense volume of capital, which should 
be constructive, energetic, enterprising, is 
driven into the lethargic security of tax- 
exempt investment. This implies a heavy 
draft upon the country’s productive pep. 

All economists who speak with any 
shadow of authority are agreed that when 
a tax rate passes a certain point it defeats 
its own purpose and loses its pulling power. 
The trick is to find that golden mean, at 
which it operates with greatest freedom and 
force and produces the maximum of results. 
This cannot be determined by theory; prac- 
tical experience under actual conditions is! 
required to locate this golden mean. Cer- 
tainly the increasing shrinkage of returns 
from the higher surtax rates indicates rather 


bl 
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d mahogany; complete with three @ 
2s, six batteries, headset and plug— 


Down to the beach again—into the water—out on the 
boats. And every party a Radiola party, with concerts 
and dance music coming in on the air. 

Off to the camps again —deep woods—canoes on the lake 

cei ticle laters —roasted corn. Anda campfire. With a Radiola to bring 
Siashiontaike in music from cities a thousand miles away. 
Baseball again—and the scores broadcasted to your 
Radiola in the backwoods. Quiet days of rest, but not 
dull days. Rainy days indoors, but days of fun. Fun all 
day, every day. with Radiola RC. 


"There's a Radiola . far every purse” 


at the nearest Radio or Electrical Store 


Radio Corporation of America 


ose, ond Radiols Sales Department District Sales Offices 
odies—stars—’n’ everything. 233 Broadway, New York 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


A letter from Franklin, Pa. RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
“Gentlemen: We wheard a concert Dept. 2081 (address nearest office listed above) 


broadcasted from a ship 2500 miles Please send me your free Radio Booklet. 

out on the Atlantic Ocean, with a ay 

This symbol of RadiolaRC. The pianowas beautiful, Name 

quality is your just as clear as if it were in the room. 
protection Very truly yours, 


G. W. HANLON” City 


© camp gets the baseball news Street Address 


0. There’s no excitement 


State 
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XON-5 Mics 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


~MAY 25,1909-MAY 3. 1910 O 


LANG « 


You cannot drive a dozen blocks through modern 
traffic without realizing the vital importance of a good 


horn ! 


Every day—in a. thousand ways—critical, 


ofttimes dangerous situations confront the most careful 


driver. Careless 


children, preoccupied pedestrians, 


thoughtless drivers—all these endanger your safety! 


Klaxon 


12A 
$10 


The 12-A Klaxon has a deep pow- 
erful unmistakable note. Klaxon 
quality is scrupulously main- 
tained in this high-grade model. 


=a 


A new ball-bearing model, built 
on the same principles as the 
Klaxon 12-A. Sturdy, dependable, 
powerful—a quality horn. 


Sh Ys 

$5.00 
A hand Klaxon with a vertical 
push rod as carefully made as 
electrical Klaxons. It has a gen- 
uine, powerful Klaxon note. Fur- 
nished with horizontal rod also. 


Other Models $5.00 to $30.00 


Klaxon 8 
$7.50 


There is only one genuine Klaxon. 
You can identify it by the name 
plate shown above. To be sure you 
get the effective, individual Klaxon 
tone and Klaxon endurance insist 
on the Klaxon name plate. 


TILT RT OE TI TT ST TET TT TT MEST IN A HENNA CE ROS RSE ES Te 


Compan 


AN 


A Low Priced 


But Genuine Klaxon 


For Fords, Chevrolets and other low 
priced cars a genuine Klaxon is now 
available at lowcost. Klaxon—makers of 
warning signals of the highest quality 
for 15 years—is able to market, through 
its greatly increased production facilities, 
a new model Klaxon-5 for only $5.50. 
Klaxon-5 is a genuine Klaxon! Like all 
Klaxons it can always be depended upon. 
When sounded it sends forth a powerful, 
unmistakable, saw-tooth note of warning 
that is heard for blocks ahead. 


Why Run Risks Any Longer? 


Inspect your warning signal today! If 
you are driving with a weak horn or a 
mere“ buzzer’’ youarecontinually tempt- 
ing danger. Be safe, rather than sorry— 
go to your nearest dealer’s today and in- 
spect the remarkable efficiency and great 
value of this new Klaxon, or of the sev- 
eral other Klaxons shown on this page. 
Equip with the model you like the best 
—but be sure it’s a Klaxon with 
Klaxon quality! 


A GOOD Horn is Safety Insurance 
Only KLAXON Quality is Good Enough 


Horns made only by 


y ze Newark N. ds . 
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HEY gave you a cocktail to start a 

public dinner in the old merry-andrew 
days. But now, in this reign of Andrew 
the Eighteenth, you get a song sheet in- 
stead. The professional cheer leader has 
displaced the bartender. Forbidden to look 
upon the wine when it is red, or any other 
hue, you have to get a kick out of song. 

This is one of the changes along Broad- 
way brought by prohibition—or ct least 
blamed upon it. 

The Great White Way is, unofficially, 
one of our chief national parks and pleasure 
grounds. Railroads and steamship lines 
bring about forty million visitors to New 
York every year, and few of them miss 
the Great White Way. Its restaurants, 
cafés, cabarets, shows and bright lights are 
not for the New Yorker except on those 
occasional nights when he has to sit up with 
the out-of-town customer or his wife’s rela- 
tives. Left to his own devices, your New 
Yorker follows his well-beaten path by 
Subway and the 5:15 to a suburb an hour 
out, and there goes early to bed to recruit 
his strength for the 8:15 next morning. 

Broadway is a national institution. Not 
being considered part of the United States, 
New York figures in it hardly at all. A few 
hundred thousand waiters, musicians, ac- 
tors, cooks, cashiers, cloak models, hat 
checkers, taxicab drivers, and so forth, live 
in New York and serve the out-of-town 
pleasure seeker, but they do not count. 
Broadway is the High Street of your own 
home town, and in its crowds you will prob- 
ably see more of your townspeople and hear 
more town scandal than you could at home. 
Ergo, changes along Broadway may be sig- 
nificant as changes in national character. 
They indicate what the people want, and 
it is becoming clear, after three years of 
prohibition, that they want something dif- 
ferent from what they wanted in the days 
of yore. 

Within the past year a dozen famous 
cabarets and after-theater supper places 
have closed up and gone out of business. 
Each fitted into the pleasure seeker’s night 
in a particular way. There were the places 
where he dined and danced before the 
theater, others where he took his party for 
supper after the show, with the actor, pugi- 
list, politician, dancer and movie star of 


| the moment at neighboring tables, and still 
| others to which he taxied when the rest of 


the town went to bed. All gone! Some 
closed voluntarily by farseeing proprietors 
who correctly gauged the changes that were 
coming when prohibition began, and others 
by the sheriff, after unsuccessful efforts to 
adapt themselves to new conditions. 

With liquor, there was a never-ending 
throng of pleasure seekers who would spend 
anywhere from a hundred dollars upward 
for a real party. That meant two or three 
congenial couples having dinner, taking in 
a show, and staying up until the last place 
closed about two in the morning. Without 
liquor, these folks want something else; not 


| necessarily something moreinnocent. Don’t 
| jump to the conclusion that the small town 


having its fling on Broadway has been made 
moral by law. If anything, it is worse than 
ever—and also better. 


A Wet Setting Wasn’t Enough 


About two years ago a New York prop- 
erty owner had a building in the white- 
light district thrown back on his hands 
when a club moved into larger quarters of 
its own. He fitted it up as a restaurant and 
cabaret. His principal adviser, it is said, 
was a head waiter in a big hotel. Stepping 
into this place, which was called something 
like The Squadron, patrons found them- 
selves on a quay overlooking a scenic har- 
bor, with yachts alongside. Dinner and 
supper were served on the quay or on one of 
the yachts, and there was dance music by 
a first-rate jazz orchestra. 

“Before prohibition such a place would 
have quickly become popular and profit- 
able,” says a Broadway hotel manager of 
long experience. ‘‘But it is typical of the 
places that are now going out of business 
because they cannot be made to pay with- 
out liquor. This gentleman was so well 
known and had such official connections 
that he couldn’t take any chances with 
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own against hard obstacles—lack of educa- 
tion, of facility in the English language, of 
familiarity with American business meth- 
“ods and Americans themselves. Very often 
it is the first affair of the kind they have 
ever attended. They are shy and awkward, 
but at the same time as wide-eyed and 
observant as a lot of boys in this strange 
atmosphere of many forks and courses. 
Perched overhead in a gallery, the song 
leader gradually gets them joining in the 
chorus of K-K-K-Katy and When Good 
Fellows Get Together, sandwiches songs 
between the courses, has them rise to sing 
My Country, ’Tis of Thee, encourages a 
whistling chorus, and by other arts draws 
them out, overcomes strangeness and leads 
them to get acquainted with one another. 
Before the dessert comes on, spontaneous 
choruses or improvised cheers rise from 
tables here and there where the getting 
acquainted process has gone furthest, and 
when speeches begin everybody is thor- 
oughly at home. 

No revivalist would ever think of talking 
religion to his audience, much less taking 
up a collection, until it had sung itself mel- 
low. Singing is work. It generates energy, 
lets people blow it off, breaks down their 
self-consciousness, gives them confidence 
and a liking for themselves and the other 
fellow. The discovery that it put a kick 
into a public dinner was made years before 
prohibition, but a widespread demand for 
song has materialized with the passing of 
the wine. 

The booking agencies are ready to sup- 
ply much more elaborate entertainment for 
such affairs. Singers, instrumental soloists, 
vaudeville acts, acrobats, clay modelers, 
magicians, cartoonists, dancers, imperson- 
ators, moving pictures—these are some of 
the substitutes for liquor now being utilized 
at all sorts of dinners, from the big public 
banquet, with a thousand or more guests, 
to the exclusive social affairs of two or 
three dozen guests given in a hotel when 
space and facilities are lacking in the host’s 
apartment home. Surprise is as much a 
factor as quality in such entertainment. 
Hundreds. of first-rate professional per- 
formers of all kinds are steadily employed 
through the season in dinner engagements; 
and given leeway, the booking agent will 
spring the unexpected. With the demi- 
tasse he may serve a dog or pony act, and 
would just as lief produce a troupe of trained 
elephants if they can be got into the dining 
room and the floor will hold them up. 

Dinner entertainment is cutting out that 
form of national waste involved in the win- 
ter idleness of circus people and animals, for 
nowadays they are booked for banquet, 
carnival, lodge and benefit performances 
during the months formerly spent in winter 
quarters. Surprise may also take the form 
of novel decorations. Give him the word, 
and enough money, and the booking agent 
will turn your banquet hall into a Roman 
garden, a French chateau, a Southern 
plantation house, a Maine-woods camp, 
the canals of Venice—anything you please 
and can pay for. 


Home Entertainment 


By a strange paradox, the demand is 
growing, yet the booking agent’s business 
is falling off, and many of the jazz orches- 
tras are out of work or emigrating to Eu- 
rope. 

The demand is greater, but it has shifted. 
The booking agent’s business is being cut 
into by a peculiar new kind of bootleg 
guy—the purveying of indecent films and 
exhibitions for stag parties. And the jazz 
orchestra, thrown out of a job when caba- 
rets closed, must have a new business 
line-up to get the engagements that are 
being found elsewhere. 

Jazz is being driven out of the cabaret 
and into the home. Where the host for- 
merly spent a hundred dollars for food, 
liquor and dance music in a cabaret, now 
he spends fifty dollars for a three-piece jazz 
orchestra, the other fifty on refreshments, 
probably more liquid than solid, and gives 
his own party. In fact, a hundred-dollar 
cabaret party was about the minimum— 
more often it worked out at two dollars and 
a half cover charge per guest, twenty dol- 
lars apiece for drinks and twenty-five for 
tips, making two hundred and fifty dollars 
for ten people. Illicit drinking in cabarets 
and cafés was expensive and likely to be 
interfered with. The private party at home 
has more leeway. 

Agents who book dance music say that 
as the tawdry cabaret is being put out of 
business and the high-class cafés in hotels 
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are prospering, so good dance orchestras 
are finding more engagements, in new 


places, with musicians earning more money, | 


while the poor jazz orchestra is out of a job 
and disbanded. 

In the New York telephone red book of 
January, this year, appeared advertisements 
of a half dozen negro dance orchestras. 
Investigation showed that most of them 
were out of business. The negro jazz band 
in New York is often made up of apartment- 
house employes. Its leader is probably a 
janitor, and his office is in the basement of 


the apartment house he looks after. Colored | 


boys, naturally musical, utilized 


their | 


ability to make additional money after | 


hours. But where the colored brother for- 
merly had ten to fifteen engagements every 
month, now he is lucky to get two or three, 
or even one. The places of the kind in 
which he played are closing, and the color 
line, with his lack of business ability, keeps 
him out of new fields in which the white 
musician prospers. Again, jazz is being 


carried to levels beyond his ability, for | 


where rag and noise characterized dance 
music yesterday, today jazz is quiet, with 
musicianly syneopation, and on a new level 
of composition, arrangement and instru- 
mentation. The colored brother may or- 
ganize himself for survival, but at the 
moment he is pawning his instruments and 
going back to the elevator and ash can. 


Musical Cartoonists 


The white jazz orchestra is playing for 
home dances and in the hotels, traveling as 
far as Cuba to fill winter-resort engage- 
ments, working through the summer at 
Northern resorts, crossing the Atlantic on 
American liners, and often filling engage- 
ments on the other side before coming back. 
Formerly the ship’s band on British and 
European liners was made up of stewards 
who doubled in string or brass. Nobody 
who remembers the band of the Titanic 


playing Nearer, My God, to Thee as the | 


ship sank would want to disparage steward 
bands. Yet the truth is that American 
dance music is today most popular in Eng- 


land and Europe, and American musicians | 


excel in playing it and passengers want it 
on the ships. The jazz band is also going 
into vaudeville to such a degree that it is 
now as much a regular number on the pro- 
gram as the monologue, acrobatic act and 
playlet. And there is the growing field of 
the phonograph record, through which 
high-class dance orchestras are finding a 
national audience and reputation, often 
making a half dozen or more records monthly 
on a royalty basis. 


“Tnow have four hundred and fifty musi- | 


cians working for me,’’ said one leader— 
everybody knows him on the records, and 
musicians know him for his dance arrange- 
ments, parodies of current musical composi- 


tionsand uniqueinstrumentation. ‘‘They’re | 


a fine lot of young fellows, too; some college 
graduates and all with musical education, 
because they need it in this field. Our men 
average one hundred dollars a week, and 
some of them three to four hundred. I 
hope we shall ultimately live down the term 
‘jazz,’ which was correct for the noisy rag- 
time of three or four years ago but should 
not be used for the soft, syncopated dance 
music of today. We are musical cartoonists. 
The great violinists, opera singers and 
symphony conductors are master painters, 
while we work in a lighter medium, aim to 
make people happy, like the newspaper 
cartoonists. 

“Last season we had bands all over the 
United States, some of them established 
permanently in cities like Chicago and 
Cleveland, others playing dance engage- 
ments on the road, and still others in vaude- 
ville. Regular circuits of dance halls have 
been formed as part of the new organization 
in this field of music, like circuits of theaters, 
and traveling orchestras play them in the 
same way. We have contracts with ocean 
steamship lines, and also several chains of 
hotels. It is becoming an. ordinary thing 
to send an orchestra a considerable distance 
for a single engagement—out of New York 
we frequently send bands of as many as 
sixteen men for a single night to Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Albany, Pittsburgh. We 
have lately had offers of European and 
Australian engagements, but did not fill 
them because the field abroad must be 
investigated and organized.” 

It is this leader’s reputation, of course, 
that has made it possible to duplicate his 
original organization and fill engagements 
all over the country. He is a producer of 
dance bands, just as the stage director is a 


Ordinary Underwear 


will not do for Children 
NDERWEAR for boys and girls 


should not be just miniatures 
of adult wear. Their strenuous play 
calls for garments of enduring 
strength. 


No ordinary fabric will do. 


It is for this reason that “72-80 
count” fabric 
or better is 
Leasme ics teat 
Saud, Bak 
Juniors. Any- 
thing less 
strong will 
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mending 


basket. 
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Or wear are met 
by special re-in- 
forcing (double 
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straps, taped-on 
genuine bone 
buttons, etc.) 
down to even 
such details as 
thread of tested 
strength sewed 16 stitches to the inch. 
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underwear will give 
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of wear, comfort 
and real satisfaction 
formen,youthsand 
children. Write for 
brief folder. 


All of these features are combined in 
SUSSEX Juniors and yet for this added 


quality you pay no more. 
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worth your while to drop us a line. We'll 
tell you where you can get them. 


Nuckasee Manufacturing 
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Greenville, S. C. 
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Selling Agents 
328 Broadway New York 
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The safest 


cleanest towels 


you can get 


Don’t confuse ScotTissue Tow- 
els with harsh, non-absorbent 
paper towels. Remember, it 
isn’t Thirsty Fibre unless it 
bears the name ScotTissue. 


es 


22 Thi ty Fibre 
SS. Really DRIES 


Every ScotTissue Towel con- 
tains millions of Thirsty Fibres, 
which absorb four times their 
weight in water. They make 
ScorTissue the quickest-drying, most 
satisfactory towels made. 


—And the only towels that 
contain those wonderfully 
thirsty fibres—are ScotTissue 
Towels. 


With ScotTissue Towels in 
your office, you are certain that 
every clean, fresh towel you 
reach for is yours, for your use 
only—that your hands are the 
first to touch it—that you can 
wash as often as you like and get 
a soft, white, absorbent towel 
every time. Cooling and re 
freshing to the skin—especially 
in warm weather. 


In ScotTissue Towels you 
get all the qualities of a select, 
individual guest towel, plus the 
advantage of economy which 
permits you a fresh one for 
every wash-up. 


To get Thirsty Fibre with 
its exclusive qualities, you must 
get ScotTissue Towels. 


You can buy ScotTissue 
Towels from your dealer in a 
dust-proof carton for 40c—or at 
a much lower price by the case 


of 3750 towels (25 cartons). 


Price per case is $6.15 F.O.B. 
Factory, Chester, Pa. Weight 60 
Ibs. per case. Prices even less for 
5, 10 and 25 case-lot shipments. 


Send us your order and we 
will see that you are supplied 
promptly. If you need fixtures, 
we have them moderately priced 
to meet all requirements. 


Scott Paper Company 
Chester, Pa. 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


New York Chicago 


Scot fissue 
lowels 


for ‘Clean Hands in‘Bustiness~ 


© 1923, S. P. Co. 
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producer of plays, and he books his own 
orchestras without the intervention of 
brokers or agents. But there are also agents 
and brokers in the dance-music field. 

“More musicians are playing dance music 
and getting better pay than ever before,” 
said one of these agents. ‘‘ Where formerly 
men were glad to work for twenty and 
twenty-five dollars a week, now they get a 
hundred and upwards. Wight years ago I 
myself led the dance orchestra in a fashion- 
able cabaret for fifty dollars a week. To- 
day the job would pay three or four times 
as much. Formerly musicians shipped on 
European liners for twenty-five dollars a 
week, or sometimes that much for the round 
trip, while today they are going on Amer- 
ican liners at sixty-five dollars a week, with 
expenses. Against twenty-five dollars yes- 
terday, they now get, roughly, two hundred 
and fifty for the round voyage. In the past 
year we have sent five hundred of the best 
musicians into vaudeville, where the pay is 
excellent. 

“Private dances in homes and clubs have 
increased 500 per cent, and men playing at 
such affairs earn corresponding salaries. A 
good deal of this new demand is due to 
prohibition. Private dancing and drinking 
are taking the place of public dancing and 
drinking in cabarets. The wage schedules 
of dance musicians are best in the wettest 
cities—and there are several cities where 
men earn more than in New York. If pro- 
hibition were ever enforced so that private 
drinking were impossible, the bottom might 
drop out of the dance music—but when is 
it going to be enforced?” 

Broadway has seen many changes since 
the days of the lobster palace and oyster 
saloon forty years ago, when the theater 
and a bite to eat afterwards were its only 


R. WHIPPLE, the eminent lawyer, 
fell asleep, and this was his dream: 

He was defending a man charged with 
murder. The court room was crowded with 
spectators who listened to the dramatic 
narrative of the defendant as he told it on 
the witness stand under the skillful guid- 
ance of Mr. Whipple. 

“T don’t know nothin’ about it,’’ said 
the defendant in a tone of injured inno- 
cence. “I was over in me sister’s house at 
the time ——”’ 

Judge Rumford, gray haired, courtly and 
scholarly, banged on his desk with his 


gavel. j 
“T have an important announcement to 
make,” said the judge. ‘‘From now on 
g' 


everyone in this court will speak only the 
absolute truth!” 

Mr. Whipple felt himself grow pale at 
this revolutionary announcement. At the 
same time he knew that the order of the 
court was irresistible and would have to be 
obeyed. 

“Go on,”’ said Mr. Whipple to his client. 

“Aw, I plugged that bird all right,” said 
the defendant, who up to this time had 
been virtuously protesting his innocence. 
“He tried to biff me one on the beezer, an’ 
I plugged him. Then the bulls come, 


an 

“Do I understand you to say that the 
deceased struck you?” said the court. 

“Tf you wouldn’t interrupt, you old im- 

becile,’”’ said Mr. Whipple politely to the 
judge, ‘““‘we might get somewhere with this 
case. , 
“Mr. Whipple,’”’ the court replied cour- 
teously, “will you shut up! I’ve seen some 
idiots in my day, but for sheer stupidity you 
take the prize. You’re the rottenest lawyer 
that appears in this court. I don’t know 
how you ever had brains enough to get 
through law school. Any questions of this 
witness, Mister District Attorney?” 

‘‘None, your honor,” replied the district 
attorney blandly. ‘“‘And thanks for the 
way you handed it to that dirty crook, 
Whipple.” 
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with apparent enthusiasm, you are tempted 
to enmesh the gears and be on your way 
without further preparation. It can be 
done, upon occasion, without embarrassing 
complications. But the normal motor, so 
rudely snatched from its rest and required 
to begin its labors without preliminary 
warming, will retaliate by giving three 
asthmatic coughs and falling peacefully 
asleep. 

Ard yet the enthusiast who sets about 
the business of reforming the world de- 
mands immediate and conclusive action 
and is ready to despair of the human race 
because he cannot obtain it. He forgets the 
years that were required to bring him to his 
present state; he knows only that he sees 
visions, and he chafes because the world 
will not at once lift its eyes from its com- 
monplace affairs and share in his discovery. 

Progress is a slow business of arranging 
funeral services for those whose feathered 
nests are threatened by reform, and of over- 
coming the inertia of those who would 
rather endure their present disadvantages 
than bestir themselves and risk unpleasant 
consequences for the sake of a distant profit. 
The first part of the business need occasion 
no anxiety, for a beneficent Nature will 
arrange the preliminaries in due season. 
The last part of it requires only patience. 

No one reformer, in the little time at his 
disposal, can lift the world out of its rut. 
But if he will look back along the great way 
the world has come he will find inspiration 
to continue his labors, content in the knowl- 
edge that each new idea, as it squares itself 
with common justice, common sense and 
common decency, finds the acceptance to 
which it is entitled, and is incorporated in 
the structure of civilization. 

The world is full of weird ideas, each 
sponsored by an enthusiast who has an ax 
to grind; and because their sponsors are 
insistent and noisy, we permit the ideas to 
disturb and affright us. 

If the race of man was disposed to seize 
upon new ideas quickly this epidemic of 
articulate idiocy might end in disaster and 
bring civilization crashing about our ears. 
But the inertia and the love of an estab- 
lished way that appear to handicap man 
when he would make progress are his 
strength and his salvation when he appears 
in a fair way to go to the devil. He requires 
a season of warming up before getting under 
way, and herein lies the explanation of the 
triumphs he has won and the progress he 
has made along the way of sanity despite 
the handicap imposed by those who howl 
for quicker action. 


Paradox and Roses 


F THE ground about one’s door is strewn 

with diamonds so that he cannot walk 
abroad without treading upon them, they 
will have small value in his eyes. He may 
pay casual tribute to their beauty, as one 
engrossed in his affairs will find a momen- 
tary and barely conscious pleasure in a 
sunset, but he will feel no desire to select 
one stone from the glittering mass to be 
treasured as his chief possession. Yet if he 
stands upon his doorsill on a summer morn- 
ing and his careless eye picks out a gem 
that seems to hold a fire quite unknown to 
its fellows he will pick it up and hold it in 
the palm of his hand and become enam- 
ored of its brilliance. Thereafter he will 
treasure it, and fondle it in his idle hours, 
and it will reveal to him innumerable 
charms whose existence he had not sus- 
pected. Other and similar stones will lie 
unnoticed about his door. This will be his 
chiefest treasure, glorified by pride of 


possession and by the understanding 
appreciation that comes of constant fel- 

‘lowship. 

Herein lies the difference between the 
beginning and the maturity of love. Love 
is awakened by a seeming of the unusual; 
it is intensified by the accustomed. 
young man may number among his ac- 
quaintances many delightful young ladies 
whom he has known since childhood, and 
familiarity will blind him to their charms; 
let his interest be awakened by a visiting 
maiden who has neither more nor less of 
charm, and the hours he spends with her 
will intensify his interest until it develops 
into love. It is a strange paradox that the 
familiar fellowship of which enduring love 
is fashioned should operate to prevent the 
awakening of love; so very strange that it 
seems a trick of Nature to defraud man of 
romance except he go a-traveling. 

Mary Moore knew little concerning Na- 
ture’s paradoxes, and cared much less. She 
only knew that other girls, less attractive 
than herself and apparently less popular, 
were wooed and won by the young men 
of her acquaintance, while she remained 
everybody’s friend and nobody’s sweet- 
heart. She kept no secrets from herself. 
She admitted, for instance, that she had 
more brains than most of the girls with 
whom she chummed, and she did not shrink 
from a comparison of physical charms. 
What she did not know was that her frank- 
ness and perennial spirit of comradeship 
had taught every young man in the neigh- 
borhood to value her as a friend and to 
overlook the fact of her sex. She was not 
in love, and she was not in love with love, 
but she felt that she had a right to expect 
the adoration other girls received, and she 
resented the fact that she had been de- 
prived of her birthright. 

On her twenty-third birthday she with- 
drew her savings from the bank and went 
to visit her cousin in a distant city. The 
cousin gave her a party, as cousins will, and 
she was entertained by numerous young 
men who did not know that she was every- 
body’s friend but were distinctly aware of 
her prettiness. She liked these young men. 
She liked their homage. And she was espe- 
cially delighted when she began to suspect 
a rivalry among them for her favor. It 
was this seeming of rivalry that taught her 
what she had need to know. 

“These nice boys,’’ said she to herself, 
“are rushing me because I am something 
new in their young lives. I am the spice of 
variety. And the more one does for me the 
more another endeavors todo. Now, there- 
fore, be it resolved, I shall go back to my 
own dear friends and give them cause to 
understand that I am a pretty girl, if I do 
say it as shouldn’t, and no mere pal to be 
consulted about affairs of the heart, nor 
yet a covenant of friendship to be ratified 
without the batting of an eye or the bend- 
ing of a knee.” 

She came home again, but not until she 
had visited three florists and left a sum of 
money and explicit instructions with each. 
Once more at home, she sent out invita- 
tions for a party of her own and entertained 
her guests with stories of the gay life in the 
city, wherein she made frequent mention 
of handsome young men who apparently 
had devoted their lives to the business of 
arranging perfect days for visiting young 
ladies. 

On the second day after her return a box 
of flowers came from the city, and each day 
thereafter another followed it. Things like 
this are not long kept secret in a small 
town, and within a week everybody knew 
that Mary had made a conquest of the city. 
Were not the roses proof? They teased her 
about her beaus and she blushed in charm- 
ing confusion, as well she might, but she 
parried questions and kept her own counsel. 

The home boys, vaguely jealous and 
feeling a little abused, began to seek her 
favor—at first a little awkwardly, for it is 
disconcerting to have a comfortable pal 
turn at once into an alluring young lady, 
and then with increasing fervor as rivalry 
developed; and long before the roses 
stopped coming she had given her heart to 
one whom she had loved for years without 
realizing it—the words are her own—and 
now she is as happy as a clever girl deserves 
to be. Which only goes to prove that a 
paradox is harmless if taught to mind the 
reins. 
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Harvey Dealers 
Know 


prings 


~ Let them inspect yours 


~ Consult the 
Harvey dealer in 
your town. He 
knows springs 
and will inspect 
yours free of, 
charge. This 
service will en- 
able you to get 
the most from 
your springs 
and reduce the 
danger of break- § 
age. 


Write for our book- 
let ‘‘The Joy of Easy 
Riding’’ and infor- 
mation asto where 
you can obtaina 
demonstration 
of “‘Ride Rite’’ 
Springs. 


Harvey Bolt- 
less Springs 
aremadeintwo 
types. ‘‘Ride 
Rite’’ for 100% 
greater riding 
comfort, (sold in 
sets of 2 or 4). ‘‘Easy 
Riding”’ for ordinary 
breakage replace- 
ment. Guaranteed 
against sagging or 
breakage for one year. 


Dealers: Write us for com- 


plete information 
on the Harvey Plan of Free 
Spring Inspection. Make your 
place of business ‘‘Spring Head- 
quarters’’. 


Harvey Spring & Forging Company 
Dept. 6 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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Two guests of this motorist 
are really his victims 


Over-inflated tires can make riding in the rear seat 
a discomfort instead of a pleasure 


Many a car owner drives on over-inflated tires, and 
thinks little of it, because he does all his riding in 
the driver’s seat. 

Ride in your rear seat some time and see. If your 
tires are over-inflated, your car will get the full 
force of bumps and jolts that you miss on the 
front seat. 


That’s bad enough for comfort—but it’s particu- 
larly bad for the car. The pounding and vibration 
may wear out the whole car prematurely. 

The thing to do is to keep a constant check on 
the air pressure in your tires. It’s no work—it’s 
easy. Simply buy a Schrader Universal Tire Pres- 
sure Gauge, keep it handy, and use it regularly. 
Then you will be sure that your tires are inflated 
to the right pressure, that your car is getting the 
right treatment, and that your “guest” seats are 
comfortable and enjoyable. 


The Schrader Gauge is always accurate. “Not 
enough air,” and it warns you. Under-inflation is 
bad for tube and casing alike. “Too much air,” and 
the Schrader Gauge prevents you from letting your 
car ride like a truck on solid tires. 


The Schrader Universal Tire Pressure Gauge is 
made by the same people who make the Schrader 
Universal Valves and the Schrader Valve Insides 
that you find on practically every pneumatic tire 
in the United States and Canada. 


You can purchase a Schrader Gauge at nearly 
every garage, accessory shop, or hardware store. 
Price $1.25 (in Canada, $1.50). Special type for 
trucks and wire wheels, $1.75 (in Canada, $2.00). 


‘ e 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 
Chicago Toronto London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Tire Valves—Standard Tire Equipment 


SCHRADER 


TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


By Clara Belle Thomps 


ELL, Marge: The chicken salad was 

used up last nite and the angel cake 
tonite. Father said tonite when he saw the 
cake again: ‘“‘Will the wedding supper 
never be over?’”’ And mother said: “‘Don’t 
be silly, Walter. It would have been an 
outrage to waist such good food.’”’ And 
father laffed bitterly and ansered: ‘‘The 
next time a dater of mine marries, I give 
the guests meal tickets to a ice cream par- 
lor.” And mother looked stiff and said: 
“Your other child is a son, so you needent 
worry.’ Father said: “Oh, I don’t know. 
Wile theirs life, theirs hope.’”’ And mother 
pointed her nose at the ceiling and ansered 
to the chandeleer: ‘“‘One thing I cannot 
overlook is vulgarity.”” But she dident eat 
no cake. 

We got a new teacher at school. Our 
old teacher was Miss Hippo. That’s not 
her real name, but she’s fat and wabbles 
and that’s how come we call her Hippo, but 
not to her face. Well, the principle came in 
1 da. and stopped a spitball with his chin. 
But nobody threw it becaws he asked them. 
Wile he was talking Frank Peyton yelled: 
“Stop it.’ And the principle walked fast 
to Frank’s desk and said ‘‘Stop what, 
young man?” Frank is a friend of Zeke 
Dalton’s who sits in the desk behind him, 
so he answered as he pointed to his stom- 
mack: “TI got the stommackache.” The 
principle dident like that, and he spoke 
loud: ‘‘That does not explain ure saying 
‘Stop it.’”’ Frank said: “I was talking to 
my stomack and telling it to stop aching.” 
The principle answered: ‘Hereafter, con- 
verse with ure organs in privut.’”’ And then 
he looked at us all with a unpleasant ex- 
preshun on his nose and eyes and said: 
‘Gosh, this crowd needs a man.” Mebbe 
he dident exactly say gosh, but he looked 
like it and mebbe he said it. Anyway, who 
should walk in Monday but Esaw. That 
aint his name either. His name is Mr. 
Wilkins. But sum of the boys seen him in 
gym. Tuesday and his legs and arms was 
awful hairy. And Frank Peyton said: “I 
wish he was mine. He would make a good 
nood exhibit.” And I answered: “He 
wouldent be nood with that coat of fur.’ 
But Zeke Dalton, the minister’s son, said: 
“Jee, hoss,’’ something, I dont remember 
the rest of it, anyway he said he could pass 
for Esaw. And we said: “‘Why?” And he 
said: “‘Ksaw was a hairy man,’ so we 
named him Esaw. And everybody laffed 
out: “Oh, you Esaw,” but not to his face. 
When I say Esaw, dont think I am talking 
about any Jew. Its our teacher. 

Well, when he come Mond. it was a sur- 
prise and we hadent nothing planned. Soon 
as we sat down, which we did awful slow 
but lively, he said: ‘‘Young ladies and 
gentlemen Everybody laffed. He 
held up his hand and sum of the girls 
stopped. But the boys kep rite on about 5 
min. 

Then he said loud: ‘‘My mistake; little 
children,’’ and the girls that had stopped 
said: ‘‘Tee hee”? and then everybody got 
quite. Then he said: ‘‘Rite on a slip of 
paper ure daily schedule. I mean what les- 
sons you have from 9-10, what from 10-11 
and so on.” ; 
Nearly all the boys rote funny ansers 
ike: 

9-10 lofe 

10-11 fite 

11-12 sleep 

and all like that. They was awful funny. 
Sum of the fool girls had there papers 
9-10 spelling 

10-11 arithmetic 

and soon. That’s the sents girls have. 
Zeke put 

9-10 Luke 17:32 

10-11 Proverbs 25:21 (I’m ure enemy) 
11-12 Isaiah 14:15 (Look Out) 

He always has a Bibel with him and he can 
find awful funny things. Mother says hes 
a good boy to leave alone. I like him fine. 

When Esaw collected the papers he 
looked at them a minute and then spoke 
real solemn: “TI see their’ll be a few ad- 
justments to make in the schedule.”” We 
all just looked at him and said nothing. 

All the boys in the VIth grade got new 
knifes this year. But I dont care if my 
knife’s dull, because I can borrow from 
Zeke, He lends me his sometimes. I guess 
becaws he feels sorry for me. 
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4/]T: Mother said to 
h vould write later; and 
lid that she is having 
rst car. 

hi s my letter now. 


THE SATURDAY 


This is to let you know that I havent 
died and went to heaven (?). You ought 
to of been here yesterday. We had a 
pants pulling in the gym. The VIIth 
graders were to pull our presedents pants 
off and they did it. And we were to pull 
there class presedents pants off and we did 
it to. But we never stopped their, but 
pulled til we come to the good ole onion 
suit. We pulled sum more, but the juges 
yelled: ‘‘Hey, come to yourselfs, and not 
to the presedents self.’’ It came off fine, 
the pants pulling, not the onion suit. 

I got A in puncturality and absents this 
month. The rest—mums the word. Were 
disgrased! Im the family skeleton. Geog- 
raphy 69! Pop said at luncheon: ‘This is 
the first of the month, wheres ure report?” 

I answered: ‘‘Mebbe I left it at school 
or mebbe its in my arithmetic upstairs in 
my room.” 

Pop replied: ‘‘Undoutedly its in ure 
room. Ure mother will excuse you wile 
you get it. I want to see it now.” 

When he looked at it he groaned and 
mother said: ‘“‘What is it, Walter?” 

And pop said: ‘‘Were disgrased. Ure 
son has failed in geography. Geography 69, 
why I cant face the men downtown with 
that report.’’ And mother answered: ‘I 
was going to Mrs. Dews tea this afternoon. 
But now I dont see how I can. Geography 
69. What do you think, Walter?” Pop 
said: “‘I dont see how we can ever go out 
again. How did this happen, Raymond?’”’ 

‘And I said: ‘‘Zeke Dalton only made 
61.”’ And pop rattled a knife and ansered: 
“Leave Zeke alone. How did this happen?”’ 
So I said: “I forgot to study a couple of 
nights.’’ And he ansered: ‘‘ Helen, improve 
his memory by letting him stay away from 
the movies 2 weeks.”’ The familys dis- 
grased. You know the wurst. 


EVENING POST 


Zeke Daltons a preacher now. At recess 
yesterday he said: “I’m gonna preach to 
the VIth grade boys.’’ Most of them said 
alrite. But 8 said they wouldent. So me an 
Frank and Zeke licked 3 and they all said: 
“Preach ahead.’”’ But then recess was over. 
He preached today. It was fine. He said: 
“You know whats keeping all you sinners 
out of hell?’”’ A lot yelled, ‘“‘No!” He got 
mad. ‘Aw, shut up,’ he said, ‘ure not 
supposed to anser. Its becaws the ground 
is so thick. In China where its thin, lots 
of times 8 or 4 a minit drop rite into hell.”’ 
Frank said: “Who told you?” And Zeke 
ansered: ‘‘I needent tell you becaws you 
cant question a preacher. But as ure my 
friend, I will. Its in the Holly Rit.” 
“What’s that?” asked Frank. ‘I’ve told 
you enough,”’ replied Zeke. “Any way it’s 
none of ure business.’”’ They almost had a 
fite. He preached a lot more about hell and 
the devil which he saw leaning over him in 
bed with brimstone and nashing teeth. Sum 
of the boys got scared. ‘‘Never mind,” he 
said, ‘I can sell you tickets to heaven.” 

Tonite if he can come over, him and 
Frank and me are gonna make tickets to 


-heaven. If we put angles on them, we can 


easy get two bits for them. 

Now Zeke can say hell and dam all he 
wants to and its no sware becaws hes a 
preacher. I guess mebbe me and Frank will 
be preachers to. Zeke said he would teach 
us for 8 ginger ails and 6 ice cream cones. 

I got to go to bed early, becaws I bor- 
rered pops stop watch for a game and 
mother said he was looking for it. Hes out 
now, but I think I better be asleep when he 
comes in, Good nite, 

Lovenly, 
RAYMOND. 
Post S. Is ure husband any relation of me? 
R. 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


pleadingly. Hear her say, ‘‘And now, Mr. 
Fiske, won’t you kindly sing for us?”’ 

A flutter—a tremor rustles across the 
hall. Good-by, old lecture; the truly 
awaited moment has arrived. 

Can Mr. Fiske sing? He cannot, but he 
loves to. He squares his shoulders, lifts his 
leonine head, opens his mouth and roars, 
first in one favorite key and then in an- 
other, one song after another, each song 
three keys. Presently Mrs. Dimock gives an 
expert exhibition of tact. Can she stop him 
without hurting his dear feelings? No; 
never. Yes. No. Yes. She does. Strange 
to say, the girls have not laughed; not 
once. They file out with half-smiling, half- 
startled eyes, and gory thrills running up 
and down their backs as though they had 
been to a bull fight. 

But Mr. Fiske was not the only one who 
sang to those girls in those times. Not by a 
jugful. Listen. While Cornelia Van Suttart 
was at Barmingdale there were three Junes, 
and in each June a full moon. Does that 
mean anything to you? No; nor to anyone 
of the modern generations of the students 
of Yale. Step in, sophisticated youth, 
license and the motor car; farewell, ro- 
mance. But in Cornelia’s day, with the 
full moon of June, up from the station 
came the Barmingdale stagecoach, loaded 
to overflowing with the glee club from New 
Haven. 

Just how far the boys could go and just 
what the girls could do was set down be- 
tween the solid walls of an ancient tradi- 
tion. The boys might stand beneath the 
trees while the girls filed by to church. 
On coming out, the girls could walk to the 
marker elm, turn and come back. Thus the 
boys got three good, hungry, custom- 
sanctioned, long looks at the pretty faces 
from close quarters. They were not sup- 
posed to whisper—oh! no, never—and they 
always did. 

Cornelia of course expected no one to 
whisper to her. The first time she passed 
before the line of eager eyes she even felt 
lonely, and then, the second time 

“Cornelia! Cornelia Van Suttart!”’ 

Her eyelids fluttered. Her heart came 
thumping into her throat. Up, up with her 
curling lashes. Lo! a flash of her hidden 
eyes of Irish blue. Just a glance, and down 
again. What a nice-looking boy, so tall, so 
gay, such pleased though startled eyes, such 
laughing lips! Who was he? Who could he 
be? Whence that voice, whispering her 
own name? Back, Cornelia, go back in 
memory. Further; stillfurther. No! Yes! 
That nasty—that nice Harold Grimble who 


had tried to kiss her against her will long 

many years ago! That Harold Grimble 

whom Miad had licked but who had blood- 

ied Miad’s ear so that she had had to clean 

it with her own pocket handkerchief! No 

Chaat In justice she must snub the horrid 
oy. 

The long line of girls turns for the final 
passing. Cornelia does not look up; she 
does not need to. Under the trees, an eddy 
of delicious warmth, an effulgence felt but 
yet unseen, an aura, a magnet, a brush of 
summer breezes drawing blood to paint a 
maiden’s fleeting blush. As though that 
betrayal were not enough, at the exact 
moment of the closest conjunction of two 
palpitating planets of youth Cornelia’s lips, 
throat and voice deal her pride and sensi- 
bility a stunning blow. To her confusion 
and amazement she hears herself murmur, 
“Hello, Harold.” 

On the night of the concert—after the 
concert—hurry back to the Carolton 
House. Gleam of old mahogany furniture, 
never moved in a hundred years. Glow of 
involuted drugget rugs and rag carpets, all 
the colors of Joseph’s coat. Shining, slim 
banister. Seize it; run up the stairs and 
into the room where flowers lie heaped 
upon the beds, the chairs, the floor. Stand 
and wait. Sit and wait. Stand again. 
Midnight at last. The tinkle of guitars and 
banjos, tuning up. Push the other girls 
aside. Snatch back the dimity curtain. 
Drop a flower. Throwa handful. Fill a pil- 
low slip with fragrant blooms and send 
them out in a pelting shower! Then 
Hark! Listen—hand on fluttering breast. 
Harold’s clear tenor voice, true as a bell, 
singing the song of songs of the day for that 
window alone: 


“Thou art my true love, believe me; 
Promise thou ne’er wilt deceive me 


” 


In three years there are only three Junes; 
in three Junes there are only three moons at 
the full; and that was all that Harold Grim- 
ble got of Cornelia or Cornelia of Harold 
whileshe was at Barmingdale. Nevertheless 
it was only that you might share in the pal- 
pitating events of those three widely spaced 
moonlit nights that you have been dragged 
all the way from Miad Blake and Cobbled 
Court, Mr. Frete and East Broadway, to a 
village in Connecticut. Comeback. Leave 
behind those lovely girls and that bracing 
air, just as Cornelia had to do, not once, 
but three separate times. 

The first time she did not know what to 
make of Mr. Frete and his sister, Amantha. 
They weremysteriously changed. Amantha 


eak U 
fr gour ls 


OU DEPEND on them a 

lot and they deserve a lot 
of consideration— especially 
when you’re buying garters. 
If your garters bind, or are 
heavy, your legs suffer. 


That’s Because 


your garter has to hold up its 
own weight as well as the 
weight of your sock. Your 
leg has to hold up both. 


Ivory Garters are the light- 
est garters made. They are 
all lively elastic—no dead 
cloth or iron clasps. They 
cling to your legs lightly, but 
not too tightly. They hold 
up your socks—not the cir- 
culation of your blood. 


Doesn’t It 


stand to reason that the light- 
est garters made—all lively 
elastic—will be the most com- 
fortable to wear? The very 
first time you put on a pair of 
Ivories and see how com- 
fortably they shape them- 
selves to the shape of your 
leg, you’ll prove it! Your fa- 
vorite style—wide or stand- 
ard web—single or double 
grip—35 cents and up. 


IVORY GARTER CO. 


New Orleans, La. 


Every Inch 


a Garter 
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South Bend Bait 


209900 


© PHOTOGRAPH a fine string ©’ bass, a 

whoppin’ he-muskie, or any fish-catch, 
is human nature. It’s a part of the trip — 
for such photos serve to recall at will your 
happy experience. 


Thousands of unsolicited photographs, of 
fish-catches made with South Bend Baits 
come to us each year. They’re evidence 
indeed of the unusual fish-getting merit of 
our baits—and, naturally are interesting to 
us. We want more of them. 

Accordingly we ‘are offering $2,000.00 in 
prizes—273 prizes in all — for the best fish- 
catch photographs, where the catch is made 
with a South Bend Bait.The prize list follows: 


Grand Prize . $300.00 Gold 
8 First Prizes, cash . 75.00 each 
8 Second Prizes, cash 50.00 each 
8 Third Prizes . 25.00 each 


($25.00 South Bend Level-Winding 
Anti-Back-Lash Reel) 


8 Fourth Prizes 12.50 each 
($12.50 South Bend Anti-Back-Lash Reel) 
40 (5th to 9th) Prizes 5.00 each 
($5.00 selection of South Bend tackle) 
200 (10th to 34th) Prizes 1.00 each 
(South Bend Pike-Oreno Bait) 

Anyone may enter this contest. There is 
no entrance fee of any kind. All you need 
do, is catch one or several fish with a South 
Bend Bait (if you do not have one, we'll 
loan you one upon request). Then secure 
a photograph of your catch and mail it to 
us for entry in the contest. Contest now 


on—ends October 3lst, 1923. 


Get This Contest Book 
with entry blanks from your dealer 


This book tells about the 8 fish classes open 
for competition. Gives full contest informa- 
tion and rules with 
=a Necessary entry blanks. 
//Get it at any South 
if Bend Bait dealer. 
) Most sporting goods 
stores sell South Bend 
Baits. 

If there is not a South 
Bend dealer near you 
—write us fot contest 
booklet and informa- 
tion. 


t. iS f 
OUTH BEND 
BAIT COV Socditind ted, 
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THE SATURDAY 


still did all the work of the house, but with 
such miraculous expedition that she was 
free to accompany Cornelia every time she 
went into the streets. Mr. Frete was no 
longer a silent shadow. He talked as 
freely as on the day when Cornelia had 
plunged down the stairs into his arms. The 
words he used began to give him shape, so 
that gradually he became a presence. Dur- 
ing the summer she gathered certain out- 
standing impressions. One was that she 
was never left alone except when in the pri- 
vacy of her own room; another, that she 
was denied no whim save freedom; a third, 
that Mr. Frete, stepping out from shadow 
land, seemed not to have aged by a day in 
all her years of memory of him. 

Naturally Cornelia longed to run over to 
Cobbled Court for a visit with Miad, and 
dreamed of running into Harold Grimble 
on the way. Young girls are quick to dream 
such things, and slow to put them in action. 
They are strange creatures. They seem to 
live in a daze that appears to get a sharper 
pleasure from awaiting an event than from 
forcing it. They like to have love and other 
things call for them. Just as naturally 


Cornelia ascribed Mr. Frete’s increasing - 


attention and the solicitude which pre- 
vented her from going out alone to the 
fact that she was growing up and was even 
now one of the Barmingdale young ladies. 

Thus the first summer slipped by with 
amazing swiftness, leaving behind it a 
feeling of surprised emptiness, which was 
in turn rapidly swallowed by the excite- 
ment of returning to school. Without 
knowing how or why, Cornelia’s inward 
hunger sensed that something was wrong, 
and when the second June full moon came 
along she took pains to give Harold Grimble 
such a look beneath the elms as a man never 
forgets to his dying day—one of those looks 
that pass along from a girl’s sixteenth 
summer to a boy’s nineteenth, strike deep 
their barbs and hang on as long as lingers 
the memory of breathless youth. 

In vain. No sooner did she return to 
East Broadway than Mr. Frete moved to 
the Metropolitan Hotel, while Cornelia 
was dispatched in the care of the silent 
Amantha to a watering place that was 
wholly uninteresting and unpeopled, since 
the look she had given Harold was not 
quite potent enough to guide him to her. 
Instead came Mr. Frete, every week-end, 
and took her for long walks on the sands. 
Gradually, so gradually that she could not 
mark the gradations of the change in him, 
he moved back into her world and became 
a live human being. She thought it was 
because she was growing up. 


EVENING POST 


There came a day when she forgot all 
about being a loan child and asked him 
boldly for news of her parents. What were 
they? Who were they? What had become 
of them? A faint smile as of propitiation 
broke the curve of Mr. Frete’s too full lips, 
and his pale eyes seemed to her to assume 
a benign look. They were sitting side by 
side on a broad flat rock. He laid his hand 
over hers and pressed it firmly. 

“Listen, my dear,” he said. “I do not 
wish for a moment to blacken the memory 
of your father and mother. Enough that 
they hurt me, Prosper Frete, almost as 
deeply as they wronged you when they 
went away. You will never know the 
magnitude of the burden their action cast 
upon my shoulders. Fortunately I was a 
young man—a very young man for such a 
responsibility. Islaved. I saved the honor 
of the old Van Suttart name. But that 
was not enough. There was you to think of, 
an infant, a baby still in arms.” 

He paused, and in the silence the lapping 
waves seemed to murmur, over and over 
again in moist echo of the good cook’s 
words, ‘‘ Believe me, my lone darling, your 
dear mother would never have left her 
baby of her own free will!”’ 

“I do not wish you to think of me and 
Amantha as foster parents,’’ resumed Mr. 
Frete’s resonant voice. ‘‘Never that, my 
dear. Anything but that. Think of me as 
of one who has never considered you a 
burden, even in the most trying days. 
Regard me as one who welcomes you into 
womanhood without a thought of obliga- 
tion on either side. The years will soon 
make us equals. Let us enter them not 
as ward and indulgent guardian, but as 
friends.” 

Hold it not against Cornelia that her 
ears were deafened by these words to the 
lapping echo of the good cook’s oft-repeated 
saying. Remember her plastic youth, and 
measure the effect on a young girl of that 
phrase, ‘‘ Regard me as one who welcomes 
you into womanhood.’”’ See the sweet 
gravity of her face deepen as she gently 
draws her hand away in the first conscious 
act of womanly reserve, and judge her not 
if, during her last year at school, the shining 
vision of Harold Grimble was sometimes 
dimmed by intruding thoughts of the good- 
ness of Mr. Frete and of the great debt she 
owed him. At times she even made a calcu- 
lation: Mr. Frete, at the least, though he 
did not look it, must be forty-two years old. 

At the moment when Cornelia returned 
from her last term at Barmingdale and 
entered the somber house in East Broad- 
way, Miad Blake was in Mr. Frete’s library 
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Health is Wealth 


Sickness is bitter poverty! 


EALTH makes life worth living — it 

means beauty to women and personality 
to men. It means the joy of achievement— 
growing income —success. Without health, 
money is a mockery. 


You Mothers are “Health Doctors.” Your 
responsibility is to guard family health — to 
ward off disease —to insure the healthy 
growth of children by keeping them well. 


Public Health Bureaus and Great Founda- 
tions tell you that DIRT is the enemy to fight. 
They warn you that dirt on hands and face 
contains millions of invisible disease germs 
which enter the body through nose and 
mouth. Dirt may infect any tiny scratch or 
bruise and cause blood poisoning or ugly skin 
blemishes. 


Your great ally in your fight against dirt is 
Lifebuoy—the health soap. 


Purer soap cannot be made. Rich, natural 
oil of palm fruit and purest cocoanut oil give 
to Lifebuoy lather its bland, skin-soothing 
quality. Lifebuoy is red because palm-fruit 
oil is red. 


Why Lifebuoy Protects 


But Lifebuoy contains a wonderful extra 
health ingredient. The rich, creamy lather of 
Lifebuoy carries this antiseptic deep down 
into the dirt-clogged pores. The skin is really 
cleaned—completely purified and déodorized. 
Lifebuoy’s sure sanative action removes lurk- 
ing disease germs. 


Mothers—safeguard the health of every 
member of your family by placing a cake of 
Lifebuoy at every place where there is run- 
ning water. 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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is the Short Subject. The 
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the ideal summer motion 
picture entertainment. 


During the warm months 
ahead, every evening can 
be one of keen enjoyment 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
Miad could 


had led Cornelia, gay, imaginative, hungry 


_ for the sunshine of happiness, to turn her 


mind as she turned her back upon its 
peculiar gloom whenever occasion offered. 
Mr. Frete—Cornelia! He could not bracket 
It was like 


she was away; pray God she might never 
come back! 

On the second day after Cornelia’s re- 
turn, unknown to Miad, just after she had 
helped Amantha Frete clear the table of 
the midday meal she went up to her room 
on the third floor and chanced to look out 
of the window across East Broadway. For 
an instant she thought she dreamed; then, 
with one hand to her breast and the other 
holding the lawn curtains slightly apart, 
with her eyes sparkling and her lips quirking 
at the corners in silent laughter, she watched 
Mr. Harold Grimble, Master of Arts, alum- 
nus of Yale, sometime member of the glee 
club and the football squad, walk up and 
down the opposite sidewalk with comical 
indecision, look at his watch, stop to stare 
at the house on the corner of Market 
Street, walk up and down, look at his 
watch again, stop again, start to cross, 
return to the curb, and, finally, make a 
determined dash. 

By pressing her face against the glass 
Cornelia was able to witness the accosting 
of Mr. Frete by Mr. Grimble. Mr. Frete 
was already late in returning to his place of 
business and, besides, he was not accus- 
tomed to being addressed by total strangers. 
He answered the eager question over his 
shoulder sharply. A look of surprise and 
a deep flush swept over Mr. Grimble’s face. 
He stood staring rather vapidly at the door 
from which Mr. -Frete had issued, then 
turned and actually walked away! Vanish 
smile from Cornelia’s eyes and lips. An 
astonished fatal pause. Quick! Open the 
window! Oh, treacherous catch! Run— 
run down the stairs. Faster. Faster! 
Throw open the front door, step out upon 
the stoop, glance down the crowded yet 
empty street. Alas! he is gone. 

“What onearth are you doing, Cornelia?” 
said a voice at her back. 

“Nothing, Miss Frete. The—the house 
seemed very close. I wished to go out.” 

“What! Without your hat?” 

‘Tt is true,” said Cornelia with a pathetic 
droop of the lips which had so lately 
quirked to a mischievous smile. “‘I forgot 
my hat. I will fetch it.” 2 

When she came down a few minutes later 
she found Miss Frete ready to accompany 


er. 

“Please do not bother, Miss Frete. I 
wish to go alone.” 

“Prosper would not like that, Cornelia. 
You must not forget that you are a grown 
young lady, so grown that he wishes you to 
eall me Amantha and also to know and 
think of him by his given name.” 


“T eould never do that,’’ murmured 


Cornelia. ‘‘I might call you Amantha if 
you yourself wish it, but—not the other.” 

“Some day,” said Miss Frete, eying her 
with a strained bradawl look which strove 
vainly to appear sentimental, “you will 
know all that you owe Prosper. In that day 
your heart will cry out his name from 
gratitude alone.” , 

Cornelia’s response would have been far 
different had this appeal occurred half an 
hour earlier, but somehow, with the mem- 
ory fresh in mind of the blank look that 
had come over Harold Grimble’s eager 
face at hearing certain curt words from Mr. 
Frete’s lips, she did not experience any 
marked softening of the heart toward 
Amantha or her self-sacrificing brother. As 
she walked along she even felt that her 
companion’s presence was more than super- 
fluous. It dragged upon her, heavy as 
ball and chain, for there was just one thing 
she wished to do. She wished to go to 
Cobbled Court. She wished to see Miad. 

It is possible that her impulse to turn to 
Cobbled Court and Miad in the hour of her 
need was due merely to the lasting grip of 
happy associations, but it is also possible 
that the motive was imbedded in the very 
foundations of instinct. Miad was closer 
than lover; dearer than friend. Why? She 
did not know. It had always been so, from 
the very first day, without words, without 
question and without solution. Just as he 
had been wont to say of herself, ‘‘She ain’t 
my girl; she’s just Cornelia,’’ so was Miad 
just Miad to her thoughts and heart, and 
now she wanted to see him. 
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You may remember how supremely nat- 
ural was the bond of sympathy that existed 
between them. Neither had ever paused to 
question it, yet, of course, there was the 
reason—such a reason as, had they known 
it, would have transformed the entire uni- 
verse to each of them. At that time 
Brooklyn was still Brooklyn, and New 
York only New York, but even so, the city 
numbered considerably more than a mil- 
lion souls. Out of this million odd living 
human beings only one could have scratched 
its head and said ‘‘Miad, me boy, tell me 
now, wasn’t your mother’s born name Mary 
Malone?” or turned and said ‘‘ Miss Cor- 
nelia, young lady, ain’t nobody ever told 
you your mother’s born name was Mary 
Malone?” 

Totally unconscious of this lone needle in 
the haystack of humanity, Cornelia knew 
only that she wished to see Miad and that 
Miss Frete’s presence made that consum- 
mation impossible. She walked along at 
some speed, but aimlessly, saying nothing 
to her unwelcome companion, and with her 
eyes down. The eyes are the barometer of 
life’s weather. When we are gay we look 
up; when we are depressed we look down. 
Nevertheless something made Cornelia look 
up in time to see a sign that caused her to 
turn to the left almost without thinking 
and suddenly quicken her stride. If she 
could not see Miad she could the next best 
thing: she could see his father! When they 
reached the entrance to the dime museum 
she paused, stared at the flaming billboards, 
and presently insisted on entering. 

Miss Frete demurred, but. only for a 
moment. When a young lady of eighteen 
has been traveling with head down and 
then suddenly lifts it, there is just one 
thing to do—follow on and keep your eyes 
open. Once within the portals of the wax- 
works emporium, Cornelia constrained her- 
self to many calculated pauses. She forced 
herself to take an interest in the effigy of 
the martyred Garfield and to come to a full 
stop before President Arthur—in life, dig- 
nified, sartorially correct; in wax, a carica- 
ture, terrible to behold. She identified the 
fake policeman and strove without success 
to recognize the live one whom she had 
kicked on the shin on that breathless day 
when she and Miad, side by side, had re- 
discovered the silent companion of many a 
happy hour spent in the cellar beneath 
Crabbe’s wondrous shop. 

Finally she sidled into the corner of that 
bygone revelation and raised her eyes slowly 
to the placid, the beloved face of John 
Blake, preserved. 

There may be encounters more poignant 
to memory than that of Cornelia face to 
face with Miad’s father—the father in 
whom she had been granted a half share 
long after he was dead—but none more 
lovely in their pathos. To be beautiful and 
alone is a terrible fate. Even the full heart 
of freckled youth cries out for sympathy, 
admiration and comfort, and finds it in 
most unexpected places. Miad, starved of 
so many of the bounties due to childhood, 
had known content in the meager com- 
panionship of his embalmed father, and 
here was Cornelia come to the same still 
source for consolation. Something of the un- 
tutored uprightness, something of the rough- 
hewn yet indescribably gentle strength of 
John Blake in life, must have endured 
through the cunning of old Crabbe’s art. 
Else why snould this exquisite bud on the 
branch of womanhood have thrilled and 
swayed before the ineffable peace in the 
dead man’s face, and drunk deep of the 
soft dew of solace? 

Wake up, Cornelia! Look behind you! 
Look at Miss Amantha Frete. See a shock 
pass in through her tiny eyes and out 
through her toes, leaving her rigid, all but 
her sharp proboscis. The tip of her nose 
quivers, squirms and twists in minute cir- 
cles as if striving desperately to bore into 
the mystery before her. Needle-pointed 
questions writhe off it in staccato vibra- 
tions. John Blake! Is it indeed John 


. Blake, the wartime porter of Hendricks, 


Jacob Hendricks, Van Suttart and Part- 
ners—that ancient, half-forgotten firm, so 
different from the Van Suttart & Co. of to- 
day! The John Blake who knew the elder 
Van Suttart? Who was said to have reeled 
and fainted with joy at the return of Wil- 
liam Van Suttart from the dead? Who 
undoubtedly knew Mary Malone Van Sut- 
tart, Cornelia’s mother? John Blake, who, 
should he open those lifelike lips and speak, 


could 
What—what did Cornelia 


Cornelia! 
know of him? Of the porter—John Blake? 
Why 
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with more venom than anatomical science 
drove her murderous weapon deep into 
Miad’s back. He flinched from the sharp 
pain, but didnot cry out. Instead, instantly 
aware of his peril, he let go his hold on Mr. 
Frete’s hair, threw himself flat and rolled. 

Miss Frete pursued him, holding the 
hatpin parallel with her scarcely less pointed 
nose, whose tip quivered and gyrated as if 
it were a seismograph needle indicating a 
terrific internal convulsion. Miad whirled 
on his back preparatory to kicking her with 
both feet, but thought better of it. Scorn- 
ing to manhandle a woman, he reached out, 
caught her skirts and gave them such a 
violent pull as no waistband could with- 
stand. Oh, Barmingdale three-leafed screen, 
where art thou? Miss Frete dropped the 
hatpin, clutched at her falling petticoats 
and screamed. Miad leaped to his feet, 
jumped over the body of the groaning Mr. 
Frete, dashed into the library, down the 
spiral stairs and out through the area door, 
which Cornelia in her haste had left wide 
open. 

Here steps in history, ready as usual to 
repeat itself, only with a difference. Go 
back to the fall of 1870. Do you remember 
how John Blake, staggered but not downed 
by the discovery that the woman he thought 
to be his wife was another’s, hovered ten- 
derly outside the room where Mary Malone 
was going through the torment of abandon- 
ing her first-born for his good and her own 
honor before God? John Blake was at his 
greatest in that réle. Now behold Miad, 
John’s son and Mary Malone’s son, doing a 
like thing outside the same room, except 
that it was for Cornelia Van Suttart—and 
with a difference. The commotion that 
was shaking Cornelia’s breast during these 
days could not be called a torment by any 
stretch of the word. 

Name it adventure, or awakening, or 
romance, or just love. Call it any old thing 
as long as you realize how she looked and 
felt and moved within the hidden room in 
Cobbled Court where Miad Blake was 
born. Outside, Mr. Frete and certain paid 
agents, watching the front entrance to the 
house, guarding both ends of Hague Street, 
the alley under the northern eaves of Brook- 
lyn Bridge and the great gate and greater 
arch which looked toward Cliff Street. 
Within, Cornelia, wondering by day how 
long her pulses could beat so fast without 
bursting, and at night, piloted by Miad, 
creeping stealthily down the stairs, through 
the shop, through the cellar, through the 
long passage toa vaultlike chamber beneath 
Hague Street, where sat beside a scarred 
workbench, lighted by a single candle, old 
man Crabbe—and Mr. Harold Grimble. 

What did they talk about, these four 
most diverse persons in the history of the 
somnolent city of New York? Well, for 
the most part they speculated aloud on the 
strange procedure of Mr. Frete, which in- 
dicated sinister strength and at the same 
time proclaimed some suspected but as yet 
undiscovered weakness. Harold was all for 
calling in his father, stepping out into the 
open and fighting the strength, whatever 
it proved to be; but the minds of Mr. 
Crabbe and of Miad congenitally lingered 
on the note of weakness. If there was some 
reason why Mr. Frete dared not accuse 
them of abduction and bring in the law 
to aid him in resuming guardianship over 
the person of Cornelia Van Suttart, spin- 
ster, there were a dozen reasons why old 
man Crabbe and his youthful partner pre- 
ferred to let him have his way and, in the 
end, beat him at his own game. In other 
words, they felt more at ease with things 
illicit than licit and the mere mention of 
Mr. Grimble in his capacity of lawyer made 
them squirm. 

Naturally they got tired of talking about 
Mr. Frete and what he could or would do in 
the course of time. At such moments Mr. 
Crabbe, who was growing doddering old, 
would fall into reminiscence of prewar days 
and describe the workings of the Under- 
ground Route so graphically that the damp 
dark chamber and its darker exits would 
teem with white eyes, shining from black, 
negro faces; and Cornelia would draw 
closer still to Harold, even letting him hold 
her hand. Sometimes these two murmured 
sotto voce to each other, but what they said 
is nobody’s business. Miad, for the most 
part, was purposefully silent. When at last 
he decided to speak he talked for half an 
hour without stopping, and every word that 
fell from his lips was strictly to the point. 

“Tt’s this way,”’ he concluded. “‘The 
way Iseeitisthat Mr. Frete wants to marry 
Cornelia, see? Whatever Mr. Frete wants 
is what we don’t want, see? Now we don’t 
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know what will make her marry him, but 
we do know just one thing that will surely 
make it so he can’t, see? Harold, you got 
to marry Cornelia and do it quick.” 

Harold’s eyes lighted for an instant, and 
then he turned a deep red. 

“Miad,” he said, holding tightly to 
Cornelia’s hand, “there isn’t anything on 
earth I want to do except marry Cornelia. 
But listen, Miad; listen, Mr. Crabbe. 
What my father pays meat present wouldn’t 
keep two sparrows alive. He even has to 
feed me.” 

“That’s all right,’’ replied Miad. “‘Cor- 
nelia ain’t a pauper, Harold. She’s had 
three thousand dollars in the bank at 
compound interest ever since she helped 
get the reward for the Luxendorf pearls. 
If you’re too all-fired proud to borrow it 
from her and start on that—why, I guess 
me or Mr. Crabbe will have to marry her. 
What do you say, Cornelia?”’ 

Cornelia gave him a deep and tender 
glance. “I think,” she said gently, “‘per- 
haps I’ll marry Harold, if you don’t mind, 

iad.” 


“Naw, I don’t mind,”’ said Miad—and 
he meant it. 

Two days later at half past eleven a 
scout rushed off to find Mr. Frete and in- 
form him that a smart carriage and pair 
had entered and come to an inexplicable 
stop in the narrow gullet of Hague Street. 
Ten minutes later Mr. Frete was accosting 
the coachman and getting not even a 
glance for his pains. Two minutes later he 
dashed boldly into Crabbe’s shop, where 
he came face to face with the old man 
himself. 

“Listen tome!’’ he cried. “‘ What funny 
business are you and that dirty little swipe 


of a partner of yours up to? I’ve gone | 


easy with you so far for reasons of my own, 
but if you think you can abduct an innocent 
young girl and get away without the law 
putting you where you belong for the rest 
of your natural life, guess again, Mr. 
Crabbe. Guess again!” 

Mr. Crabbe had heard that sort of lan- 
guage at least once before. He laid down 
the tool with which he was working, pushed 
his glasses high on his forehead and eyed 
the irate Mr. Frete for a calm long mo- 
ment. When he spoke his voice and words 
were as smooth as butter. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Frete; indeed I am. 
I don’t know what will become of me and 
my business on account of that Miad Blake. 
You wait here, Mr. Frete, and I’ll see what 
I can do. Indeed I will, Mr. Frete.”’ 

The old man went to the back of the 
shop, descended the stairs into the cellar, 
made sure that Mr. Frete was not follow- 
ing, dodged into the long underground 
passage and presently emerged in the front 
room, wooden shutters closed, of the middle 
one of the five houses on the south side of 
Hague Street. He was just in time. In 
that very room, at high noon on the twenty- 
ninth day of July, 1890, as is witnessed by 
the signatures of old man Crabbe, of Mike 
the stable hand, and of Miad Blake, who 
lied about his age, the marriage of Cornelia 
Van Suttart and Harold Grimble was law- 
fully solemnized. 

The narrow door of the house in Hague 
Street opened outward, striking against the 
wheels of the waiting carriage and making 
the horses plunge. The scout dashed into 
Cobbled Court in search of Mr. Frete. 
Down the three steep steps of the house 
in Hague Street came Harold Grimble, 
his hatless bride upon his arm. Around the 
corner from Cobbled Court rushed Mr. 
Frete. 

Feeling the weight of passengers on the 
carriage step, the horses champed their bits 
and pawed the cobblestones. The coach- 
man gavethem their heads. As they dashed 
away toward Pearl, Mr. Crabbe, in specta- 
cles and leather apron, stepped into the 
center of Hague Street, directly in the path 
of the oncoming Mr. Frete. 

“Say, where do you think you’re going?”’ 
asked the old man with a toothless leer. 
““Won’t the place wait for you?” 

“Going!’? muttered Mr. Frete venom- 
ously, coming to a sudden stop. ‘“‘I’ll show 
you where I’m going, you white-headed 
jailbird! I’m going to have the law on you! 
That’s where I’m going!” 

“T wonder,” said Mr. Crabbe coolly, 
pinching his underlip and boring with gimlet 
eyes into his erstwhile patron. ‘I wonder 
alot; I do indeed, Mr. Frete, and I’ll tell 
you why. I grant you a skunk can defend 
himself, but—can he go to law?”’ 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
five stories by Mr. Chamberlain. The next will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 
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Sandwich 


IN THE WORLD 


UST the thing for little par- 

ties—and every other occa- 
sion, outdoors or in, that calls 
for appetizing sandwiches. 


Thousands who have used 
Underwood Deviled Ham for 
sixty years find it today thesame 
delicious mixture of fine ham 
and many mild spices that first 
attracted them. Indispensable 
to every well stocked pantry. 


Dozens of delicious dishes can 
be made from Underwood 
Deviled Ham. A tiseful booklet 
“The Little Red Devil Recipes” 
sent free on request. And 25c in 
stamps will bring you a sample 
can. Sold by leading grocers 
everywhere. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
57 Fulton Street Boston, Mass. 
In business over 100 years 


Underwood 
Deviled 


HAM 
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She woman who owns one will sell you Write for booklet ‘What won 


Cooks the Food — Not the Cook 


Steak! 


Seared quickly so that all juicy flavors are 
retained in the meat. Fowl! A crisp, golden-brown 
skin, with meat firm and tender. Roasts! Delight- 
fully done, palatable and nourishing. Potatoes! 
White and mealy. Toast! As though held over 
charcoal embers. Pies! Cakes! Vegetables! Ce- 
reals! Preserves! Everything!—cooked exactly to 
the family’s liking, quickly and easily on a Nesco 
Perfect Oil Cook Stove. 


Cooks the Food and not the Cook—allows yo 
come out of the kitchen, after preparing a larger 


fresh and cool. 


With a Nesco Perfect you can use one burner or i¢ 
as needed; the heat is confined almost entirel 
the stove; when turned off, the stove cools at onc} 
a Nesco Perfect affords you cool cooking comfo; 
the hot months, without sacrificing cooking efficit 


There are many other feature points, besides ¢ 
cooking comfort, that will win you toa Nesco Pet 
Oil Cook Stove. The Nesco Perfect dealer in ; 


This wonder stove actually makes cooking a pleasure. 
There is always a clean, blue flame awaiting your 


instant use—a flame that is close up under the uten- 
sil—intense heat that concentrates where you want 
it and in so doing— 


town will be exceedingly glad to demonstrate. 
him a visit and learn what real cooking cont 


awaits you when you possess a Nesco Perfect. — 


Send for interesting folder illustrating the many styles and 
uses for Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stoves. Also, request experi- 
ence booklet of ‘What Women Say.” 


Address:—National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc. 
Advertising Department, Section D, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


And if you'll send us your dealer’s name and address, with 
ten cents for postage and packing, we'll send you this little 
sauce pan of Nescoware. 


The famous Rock- 
weave ick, use 
exclusively in Nesco 


Perfects. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


Granite City, Ill. 
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LOMATIC ZDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 11) 


going to a country where this question had 
been the important one for so many years. 

A day in Lima left fleeting impressions 
quite contrary to expectations. I seem to 
remember a swarm of flivvers rushing at 
death speed up and down narrow asphalted 
streets; policenten of small stature and 
dark faces standing at corners and holding 
up the palms of their hands to denote the 
stop and go of traffic regulations—which 
no one appeared to observe, as the motors 
continued their fatal speed in whatever 
direction they wished; arcaded streets 
where vivid-colored stuffs were hung out 
for sale; a palm-bordered plaza; an unin- 
teresting cathedral with the dried body 
of Pizarro, which supplied an irresistible 
attraction to all visitors; dusky women 
rendered more dusky by the application 
of several layers of powder—which they 
didn’t need at all, as the natural pallor 
which came from fear as they clutched the 
sides of the flivver that was hurling them 
straight into eternity was whiter than any 
powder; and the strong scent of Spanish 
cigarettes—an unforgetable odor. Where 
were all the romance, the voices of the past, 
the evidences of Spanish days and Inca 
wonders? 

But wait! I was almost on the point of 
wronging Lima. There was one moment, 
one fleeting vision, that made up for all the 
bitter disappointment. I don’t think it 
was due to my imagination, though it was 
so quickly gone that it seems so now. Ina 
victoria drawn by two handsome horses, 
the hood raised, awoman passed. Far back 
in the protecting shadows her face shone, 
pale, passionate, gentle, very sweet, very — 
somehow—fragrant. A white lace mantilla 
was draped over her black hair and high 
comb with infinite grace; a flaming hibis- 
cus drooped over one ear; a fan was held 
so that the face rose above it very much as 
though it were some fantastic creation of 
head alone; and in her eyes was something 
I had expected of Lima—they held the 
quintessence of romance. 


The Land of Nitrate 


The coast of Chile rose abruptly out of a 
colorless sea, strangely bare and forsaken 
and very grim. The Humboldt current has 
made this west coast of the continent as 
barren and dull as the Gulf Stream has 
made the other side tropically verdant. 
Towns, built almost exclusively of gal- 
vanized iron, appeared now and then on the 
seemingly endless coast line, as dreary as 
the precipitous mountains that towered 
behind them. And the climate gradually 
changed from the oppressive heat of the 
equator to a mild and then a searchingly 
chilly atmosphere. It was almost impossi- 
ble to believe that we were going steadily 
towards the south; the brisk, stimulating 
air suggested only northern climes. 

Nitrate became more and more the god 
of the world; people discussed nothing 
else; every tramp steamer appeared loaded 
with it; every port at which we stopped 
was congested with it; and everyone de- 
lighted in repeating the story of how the 
Scotchman accidentally discovered it in 
finding that his fruit trees grew to extraor- 
dinary proportions when fertilized with 
it. This favorite topic was sometimes 
varied with other stories of the wonders of 
Chile and what it had given the’ world. 
Did I know that potatoes were first found 
there? Parmentier had discovered them 
and taken them back to France with him, 
though the French had refused to eat them 
until Louis XIV had them served in soup 
at one of his court dinners. And was I 
aware of the fact that the cocktail had been 
invented by a Chilean?—a story I was very 
much inclined to doubt until, the first day 
of my arrival in Santiago, I was taken to 
the club and invited and expected to drink 
ten of these so-called national concoctions 
before luncheon. Even if the Chileans did 
not invent thecocktail,they are past masters 
in the art of consuming them. By the time 
Valparaiso rose gracefully from the sea— 
its gentle, vine-clad hills suggesting the 
aspect of Naples, though without its color— 
I was prepared to land in a country every 
bit as fabulous as had been painted by 
those first Spanish adventurers. 

I had telegraphed ahead to the consul at 
Valparaiso and asked him to be good enough 
to meet me and get me started on the five- 
hour journey to Santiago. Fortunately he 
responded, for leaving the boat far out in 
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They Need Food 


Five times daily when they play 


Children have small stomachs which cannot hold a five-hour food supply. 
them eat whenever they are hungry. 

But give them real foods, not confections. 

Give them supreme foods—whole grains and milk. 


Whole grains puffed 


Prof. A. P. Anderson invented the finest grain foods in existence—Puffed Rice 
and Puffed Wheat. They are steam exploded.. Over 125 million explosions are 
caused in every kernel. The food cells are broken for easy digestion. The 
whole-grain elements are fitted to feed. j 

The grains are puffed to airy globules, 8 times normal size. 
crisp and flavory—enticing in their texture and their taste. ; 

They delight the children, and make whole grains-most welcome, morning, 


noon and night. . ° ° 
x Minerals—vitamines— bran 


You want your children to eat more whole grains and more milk. Then make 
them tempting. These whole grains are food confections. _ ‘ 

Whole wheat supplies, among other things, 12 essential minerals. 
them, children cannot thrive. And they need the bran on wheat. _ J % 

Every day, Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice will take the place of lesser foods if 
you keep them handy. 


Let 


They are flimsy, 


Without 


For breakfasts—for between meals 


Serve with cream and sugar. Blend with any fruit. 
melted butter for hungry children to eat like peanuts or popcorn. 
meats on ice cream or in candy making. 


Crisp and douse with 
Use like nut 


For luncheons—for suppers 


Nothing makes the milk dish so inviting as these airy, flaky, toasted globules 
of Puffed Wheat. 
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WEAR | ; 
Californias 
FAVORITE | 


Outdoor Shoe 


Jor Men and women 


——— 


Patents 
Pending 


BUCKHECT 


“Buckstrips” 


ALIFORNIANS hike, hunt, fish and climb all 
‘® year round, Our surveyors, woodsmen, ranch- 
men and oil men consider “Buckhect’’ Shoes 
a necessary part of their equipment. We have had 65 
years of experience in pleasing these Western folks. 

BucxuHect “Buckstrips” are long-lasting—yet 
they are as comfortable as an old shoe. They sup- 
port the foot—instead of hindering it. “Buckstrips” 
are unusually good looking, too. 

“Buckstrips’’ are made only by us. Exclusive fea- 
tures. A tough strip of leather is sewed around the 
vamp in moccasin style with strongest linen thread. 
Inside the regular vamp is a firm soft leather lining 
making a double vamp. This doubles the wear and 
helps keep out dampness. The “Buckstrips” also 
hold the shoe in shape. 

Soles are tough oak tanned leather. Uppers are 
chocolate colored, oiled storm tanned calfskin. Each 
heel layer is one piece of solid leather. Not guaran- 
teed waterproof, but they are as much so as a leather 
shoe can be made. On a basis of wear, “‘Buckhects’” 
actually cost you less. 


Let us send you a pair 
Men’s 


7-inch Heavy Single Sole $11.00 

12-inch Heavy Single Sole . $13.50 

16-inch Heavy Double Sole . $16.50 
Women’s 

12-inch Single Sole $10.50 

15-inch Single Sole $12.50 


We make the same style in lighter weight shoes of 
more porous leather for touring or light hiking. 
Three thousand retailers sell our shoes in the West. 
If your dealer does not have them or if you live east 
of Salt Lake City, we will be glad to fill your order. 
Send your dealer's name, your size, and height de- 
sired. A pair will be sent postage prepaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money back. 


Write for our Style Book 
of Outdoor Shoes 


It illustrates a variety of styles for men and women 
and tells the best shoe for sport or work. 


BUCKINGHAM & HECHT 
26 First St., San Francisco, California 
Manufacturers since 1857 
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the harbor and climbing down into a small 
launch, trying to have trunks and bags 
come along at the same time, and being 
besieged and pulled about by natives whose 
language it was impossible to understand, 
made the landing somewhat difficult. But 
once ashore, the modern side of Chile— 
which the minister at Rome had grown so 
enthusiastic about—became immediately 
apparent. There were rather handsome 
buildings and a somewhat spick-and-span 
look to everything. The trip up to Santi- 
ago—in an American Pullman car—gave 
charming vistas of fertile fields, poplar- 
bordered roads, luxuriant farms and the 
most amazing background of mountains I 
had ever seen; and Santiago itself, reached 
at night, gave me the impression of being 
the most brilliantly lighted place in the 
world, though it appeared at first glance to 
be suffering from the same nerve-racking 
epidemic of recklessly driven flivvers as 
Lima. 

I was fortunate—at least from the point 
of view of studying South American poli- 
ties—in arriving in Chile during a presi- 
dential election. Even before landing I 
had found out that nothing else in the 
world mattered—and wouldn’t—until this 
very serious contest had been settled. For- 
tunately this upheaval comes only every 
six years. I hardly dare think what the 
nervous systems of the inhabitants would 
be if the momentous event occurred oftener. 
Business, amusements, ordinary life are 
apparently laid aside or become absorbed 
On the steamer two 
insistently repeated names impressed them- 
selves on my mind—Barros Borgofio and 
Alessandri. They sounded out above every- 
thing; in the train they were roared out 
like a tornado; and in Santiago you could 
hear them in spite of dashing flivvers. 


Whirlwind Politics 


My first entrance into these discussions 
I had 


could make out only two words—‘ Viva 
Arturo!’”” My waiter paused to listen, 
holding a plate in midair at a dangerous 
angle. His face, a stolid Indian type, which 
had been absolutely blank up to this mo- 
ment, suddenly lit up as with an inner fire. 
With the plate still held at a fatal angle, he 
made a gesture of silent cheering. It was 
very plain that the noise without had struck 
a responsive chord in him. 

“What is it?” I asked, curious to know 
if my first night in South America was to 
be spent in the very center of a revolution. 
The cheering had a very threatening, om- 
inous sound. 

The waiter’s eyes rolled in rapt gaze 
towards the window. 

“They are cheering for Arturo.” 

“Yes; but who is Arturo?”’ 

He looked at me in bewilderment. 

“Who is Arturo? Arturo Alessandri!”’ 

““Oh, one of the presidential candidates.”’ 

“The candidate,’ he corrected me. 

“Then you are sure of his election?” 

For a moment an ugly expression flashed 
into his eyes; then he answered with dra- 
matic simplicity, ‘‘He is the choice of the 
people.”’ 

“Why? Tell me about him. I have just 
arrived. I know nothing.” 

He finally placed the plate on the table— 
to my great relief, for it held a delicious 
salad of alligator pears—and looked down 
at me with a strangely brutal, primitive 
expression. He must have been of undi- 
luted Araucanian ancestry. 

“For a hundred years no one has done 
anything for us. Arturo has promised us 
that he will see that we have our rights. He 
says that this country will no longer be run 
for the rich, who have crushed us down 
under their feet until we are starving. He 
says he is going to run it for us—for the 
poor.” 

On and on he went with an amazing 
story of what this wonderful Arturo had 
promised, combined with an explanation 
of undefined hopes of creating a leisure 
class from the ranks of the laboring masses. 
He cited numerous instances to illustrate 
his arguments. Had I noticed the head 
waiter? He wasso sure of Arturo’s election 
that he had already given notice to the 
hotel that he would not work after his 
election. 

“But why not? Everyone has to work 
to make a living.” 

“He says he won’t—that none of the 
poor will. This country owes them a living. 
The rich will have to work—yes—because 
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they have never done it. But the poor— 
no. This is to be our time.” 

“And you—aren’t you going to work 
either?”’ 

“Tf they pay me what I ask—yes; but 
just as it pleases me. You have come at 
the right moment, sefor. There are going 
to be great events in the next few weeks. 
The whole place is going to be turned 
upside down.” 

This, anyone will admit, was rather 

alarming news to hear on the first night of 
my arrival. It was bad enough to have 
left New York at the beginning of spring 
and, within three weeks, reach a country 
that was approaching winter; a country in 
which, as a singer explained, if one wished 
to be understood one had to sing, “‘ Oh, that 
we two were Novembering.” That was 
upside down enough to start with; but to 
be told that a governmental and social 
régime was on the verge of complete anni- 
hilation made all the stories I had heard of 
South American revolutions too real to be 
amusing. And these first disconcerting 
impressions were only intensified when, a 
few hours later—while I was standing at 
an open window gazing spellbound at the 
sweeping line of twelve-thousand-foot 
snow-capped Andes—the whole building 
rocked from its foundations, swayed to and 
fro, seemingly shook hands with houses 
across the street and finally settled back 
in its original place. I had been through 
earthquakes in Italy; but they now ap- 
peared like child’s play compared with this 
convulsion of Nature. The waiter had said 
the whole place was going to be turned up- 
side down; but I had no idea he was such 
areliable Cassandra. War-stricken Europe 
suddenly appeared the most tranquil and 
peaceful spot in the world. Why had I ever 
been lured away from it? 
’ The embassy in Santiago—a house rented 
by the ambassador—was imposing enough 
for any European capital. In fact it was 
handsomer than any I had seen in more 
important places. White columns, broad 
terrace and steps and a garden filled with 
palms and tropical plants made it attrac- 
tive as an exterior; and the interior, with 
spacious rooms and a large chancery, made 
it practical for work as well as entertaining. 
We all felt it was most unfortunate that it 
could not be bought, especially as at the 
time I arrived in Santiago our Congress had 
just passed a bill appropriating one hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars for the pur- 
chase of an embassy there—one of those 
inexplicable gestures sometimes made by 
our Government. An appropriation of one 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars for an 
embassy in Chile when we were still home- 
less in London and Paris! And again, as so 
often happens, when the sum was finally 
appropriated the house decided upon had 
already been sold. 


Hunting for an Embassy 


Witness the recent complication in Paris, 
where a house was found that was admi- 
rably suited in every way for our embassy 
and which, when Congress finally made up 
its mind to vote the necessary three hun- 
dred thousand for the purchase, was found 
to have changed hands and was no longer 
on the market. At any rate, the news that 
we had such an amount with which to buy 
an embassy brought everyone in the whole 
of Chile to us with plans and photographs 
and demands to come and look his place 
over. One even went so far as to suggest 
that the embassy be moved to Valpa- 
raiso, where he had for sale a sumptuous 
villa overlooking the sea. In a way this 
appropriation offered an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to see what houses in Chile were like 
and how people lived in them, for almost 
every day after luncheon the ambassador 
and I would start out on tours of inspection. 

Some of the places offered for sale were 
quite wonderful, in more ways than one; 
one was a building of a hundred and forty 
rooms arranged in suites with patios be- 
tween—all on one floor. You can imagine 
the amount of ground it covered. One was 
a sort of reproduction—though on a larger 
scale, I’m sure—of the Alhambra. One, 
after having been entirely surrounded by 
galleries of stained glass—red predominat- 
ing—was further enhanced by a garden 
which included a reproduction of the Blue 
Grotto, something like Mammoth Cave 
and Lake Como. And still another had a 
swimming pool of Moorish tiles, a tennis 
court on the roof and a large theater for 
amateur theatricals. : 

I have never seen or imagined anything 
like these houses, though many of them 
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For safety’s sake, 
carry spare lamps 


OW OFTEN have you wished for a 

spare lamp when alamp burned out! 
Today put a kit of dependable Edison 
Mazpa Lamps in the pocket of your car. 
It contains a spare lamp for every socket, 
securely packed. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


You have 
them in your 
home — put 

them on your 
car. 


MPERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 
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MILK 


It’s Quicker, Cleaner and 
Better Served This Way 


In ‘‘two shakes of a lamb’s tail’ the 
waiter can lift “‘tab”’ of this Sealright 
Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle Cap and in- 
sert straw through opening. You then 
drink out of the original sterilized con- 
tainer—far cleaner than a hand-washed 
glass. Many restaurants, lunch rooms 
and cafeterias are serving milk this 
cleaner Sealright way. Not only 
pleases customers but saves expense 
of washing glasses, broken glasses and 


spilled milk. 


School Children, too, like milk served 
this way. ‘Drinking it through a 
straw” prevents gulping and aids di- 
gestion. No glasses to break and no 
“spilt milk.” 


Mothers and housewives appreciate 
the Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle 
Cap. It is ‘3 times more useful.” 
|—cap is removed cleanly by pulling 
tab. 2—tab can be lifted without re- 
moving cap and milk poured without 
spilling. 3—tab can be lifted and 
straw inserted for drinking milk at 
home. 


Ask your dealer to deliver milk to you in 
bottles capped with Sealright Pouring-Pull 
Milk Bottle Caps. 


Send for samples to show your dealer. 
SEALRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 116 PC FULTON, N. Y. 


Operating the largest plant in the world mak- 
ing milk bottle caps. Pouring-Pull Caps— 
Ordinary flat or ‘‘Common Sense’’ Caps.— 
Sealright Liquid-Tight Paper Containers. 


SEALRIGHT 


Pouring Pull 


Milk Bottle Caps 
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(Continued from Page 78) 
or furnaces. I suppose this is due to the 
fact that the original settlers thought they 
had arrived in a country similar to Spain, 
and never having lived in a heated house, 
naturally knew nothing about them; but 
the climates of Spain and Chile are as dif- 
ferent as those two countries are widely 
separated. Braziers burning charcoal, foot 
muffs of fur into which you slip your feet 
when sitting in the house, and overcoats 
that are worn more indoors than out seem 
to be enough to keep Chileans from dying 
of pneumonia, if not from actually freezing 
to death; but a foreigner is continually 
risking his life. The first dinner I went to 
almost ended my career in that distant—or 
any other—land. The temperature must 
have been below forty; there were two oil 
stoves in the hall—which was of marble 
and about the size of the Grand Central 
Station; and in the dining room, equally 
vast, there was a single brazier. In spite of 
this frigid atmosphere, ladies appeared in 
full—or scanty—evening dress, and appar- 
ently, up to the time of leaving, were still 
in robust health. I suppose it is possible to 
get used to anything; as the old adage says, 
“Tt will be the making of you if you live 
through it”; but I never got used to the 
bitterly cold houses of Santiago. I had the 
novel experience of talking to people with 
my teeth chattering, a thing I had read of 
but never believed really happened; and 
perhaps what made it even more poignant 
was the psychic suggestion that it was all so 
abnormal, being in those traditionally hot 
months of July and August. Whenit snowed 
on the Fourth of July I felt the climax of 
everything impossible had been achieved. 


Studies of Local Politics 


My official duties in Santiago began— 
and for that matter continued throughout 
my term there—with an attempt to under- 
stand the complicated political situation 
which had been presented, at least from 
one angle, the evening of my arrival. I 
read the papers industriously, which, by 
the way, are excellent, one of them having 
been founded over one hundred years ago 
by an American; in fact, I have been told 
that the news associations find their best 
customers in Latin-American countries, 
and judging by the foreign news printed 
I should think this was quite true. The 
arrangement of news struck me as being ex- 
ceedingly well planned. Two pages were 
given to incidents occurring all over the 
world and arranged under headlines denot- 
ing the country of origin. This system 
made reading very easy, as, for example, if 
you were more interested in what was going 
on in Italy than in other countries, you had 
only to turn to the column marked “Italy” 
and read there the news of the past twenty- 
four hours. 

After reading one of these papers I de- 
cided it was politically impartial, as it gave 
one entire page to one of the presidential 
candidates and one to the other. The con- 
trast was interesting. The platform of one 
candidate was appealing in its proposed 
changes—compulsory education, stabiliza- 
tion of exchange, good roads, reduction in 
governmental expenses, bettering of labor 
conditions and a just arrangement between 
capital and labor. It might have been more 
impressive if the last two columns had not 
been devoted to an exposition of the crimes 
and maladministration that would surely 
curse the country if the opposing candidate 
was elected. The opposing candidate’s 
page was more conservative in its state- 
ments; not nearly so appealing to the 
imagination, but became eloquent when it 
ended with a violent denunciation of the 
new political party. These contrasting 
pages, I soon learned, were paid for by 
each party and were frankly propaganda; 
they had nothing to do with the political 
inclinations of the editor and owners. The 
impression I got from these papers, after 
reading them for a week or two, was that 
the political situation was a fight to the 
death between those who were determined 
to cling to an old régime of conservative 
oligarchy and those who wanted to move 
with the times and radically shake up the 
country. 

It was impossible not to feel the excite- 
ment of this campaign; in fact you couldn’t 
talk to anyone about anything else; and 
one of its most interesting phases was to 
contrast those who were so determined to 
retain the old régime with those who felt 
their salvation depended on the new. The 
crowds in the streets particularly inter- 
ested me. On the way from the hotel to the 
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embassy I had to walk along the Alameda— 
Santiago’s Fifth Avenue—and passed each 
morning the house of Alessandri. There 
were usually hundreds of people standing 
there, gazing at the house with fanatical 
expressions which seemed to say that it was 
the temple that held all that was dear to 
them. Except for their unkempt appear- 
ance, which gave them a primitive, savage 
look—most of this lower class were In- 
dians, with now and then a mixture of 
European races—they appeared a peaceful 
enough lot, though the evidences of their 
sordid poverty were pitiful. Some of them 
actually looked green with starvation. I 
had always thought Italy presented the 
most depressing examples of poverty; it 
was nothing in comparison with Chile. 

All sorts of alarming rumors were going 
the rounds. Open demonstrations against 
the leisure class were expected at almost 
any moment. A traveled, cosmopolitan 
Chilean told me, when I asked if there was 
any real cause for this uneasiness, that he 
hoped not, but that the situation was such 
that anything might happen. 

“In a way, we have brought all this on 
ourselves. We have been criminally indif- 
ferent tothe poor. We haveselfishly worked 
them for our own interests and done noth- 


ing for them in return. They are poor, . 


ignorant, diseased, hopeless, and are just 
beginning to awaken to their real condition 
through the teachings and stories told them 
by those who have been to Europe or read 
of present-day conditions there. Unrest is 
all over the world; naturally we are feeling 
it here, 

“Alessandri is an opportunist. He 
knows this is the moment to appeal to these 
poor devils, and he has done it. They have 
never had a voice in our country; they are 
quite unorganized; they have no real 
leader; and now this man comes along and 
tells them he is running for the presidency 
for their sakes; that he is determined they 
shall have a better chance in every way. 
He is a very clever man. If he should 
be elected—though I assure you he will 
not be; we’’—here he struck his chest 
proudly—‘“‘will never permit it; but if by 
some strange fate he should be he may be 
able to stir up trouble for a while. But, 
after all, we know how to hold the reins of 
power. We have held them for a hundred 
years and more. We have no intention of 
giving up now. Let this crowd of ignorant 
rotos howl as much as they please. They 
can do nothing. If they go too far we still 
have the army with us. Cold steel will be 
a quieting influence.” 


Chile to the Fore 


The Union Club—that historic meeting 
place of Santiago, of which the conserva- 
tive candidate was president and where all 
the ramifications of the thirty-two families 
of Chile meet at noon for their cocktails 
and an exchange of political views—proved 
a most useful place to gather news and get 
to know people. All South American capi- 
tals seem to have developed the club idea 
much more in accordance with ours than 
with that of Continental countries. They 
are the gathering places for men. Their 
restaurants are the best in town—the one 
in Santiago was suggestive of a London 
club dining room, with waiters in livery 
and perfectly served delicious food—and 
all privileges are usually extended to dip- 
lomats free of expense. Here, among the 
younger men especially, I found now and 
then someone who was willing to admit 
stringent changes were necessary in the 
political administration of the country. 

‘The Panama Canal has put Chile con- 
spicuously before the world,” one of them 
once said to me. ‘‘ You don’t have to go all 
the way down to Patagonia to reach us 
now. It is no longer possible for us to re- 
main a little Russia. We have got to face 
modern changes and accept them. We 
have grown too much to continue our feu- 
dal methods. This election is the first step 
in the right direction. I myself am a con- 
servative, because my family always has 
been; and I believe our candidate will 
bring about decided changes; but he is not 
willing to appeal to the lower classes to 
give him a chance.” 

The momentous day came and passed, 
outwardly calm. The next morning the 
papers printed full pages—each rented by 
a contesting party—proclaiming on one 
sheet the victory of one candidate and on 
the other the overwhelming success of the 
other. But to an onlooker the situation 
appeared settled, if one were to judge by 
the demonstrations in the streets. They 
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to go to a reception in honor of the national 
féte of Bolivia or Paraguay or Ecuador or 
Colombia, I immediately went to work to 


find out exactly where these countries were, | 


what their history had been, what the po- 


litical crisis of that moment was and what | 


our relations with them amounted to. The 
longer I remained in South America the 
more extensive my diplomatic education 
became, and in an entirely different direc- 
tion from ever before. The official func- 
tions of the government were really most 
impressive, well planned and carried out 
with considerable appreciation of the spec- 
tacular. They spared no expense; in fact 
that was one of the difficulties complained 
of by the entire diplomatic corps. You 
could not entertain Chileans simply. If 
you gave a reception you could not get by 
with tea and coffee, cakes and sandwiches 
and lemonade, which usually completes the 
menu in Europe; you had to serve cham- 
pagne in great quantities. Our Fourth of 
July reception—on the day it snowed—cost 
the ambassador a round thousand dollars, 
most of which went for an old vintage 
popular there at the time. 

The opening of parliament was really 
gorgeous, with a lavish use of handsomely 
uniformed soldiers, stretches of red carpet, 
much ceremony, picturesque carriages and 
a very handsome setting furnished by the 
building itself. Funerals, too, were occa- 
sions for great effectiveness, in a cathedral 
which lent itself to dramatic display; in 
fact, everything pertaining to the church 
was done in that spectacular vein demanded 
by countries that draw their inspiration 
from Spain. Even the diplomatic corps 
was given a touch of the picturesque by 
the constant presence of the nuncio—the 
Pope’s representative—who not only had 
first place at every function, even above 
ambassadors, but invariably dominated 
every gathering with his gorgeous apparel. 


Luxury in Sport 


Dinners in Santiago were not so much in 
favor as balls; large gatherings amused 
people more; and some of the big houses 
gave entertainments that were the last 
word in lavishness. In fact, lavishness was 
one of the salient characteristics of this far- 
distant land. The races, the betting and 
the magnificent race course—I suppose 
there is none in the world to equal it in 
beauty—were planned and attended on an 
extraordinary scale; the country club, 
with tiled tennis courts, ballrooms and 
restaurant, the golf course, the polo field, 
the paper chases, were all done on an ex- 
travagant plan. Indeed, I was continually 
amazed at the contrasting note which was 
always evident between the two classes— 
the rich and the poor. As far as I could 
make out, there was no such thing as a 
middle class. One either drove in luxurious 
limousines over the few paved streets or 
scrambled onto an overcrowded tram; one 
either attended a concert at which the 
tickets cost ten dollars or listened to free 
music in the plaza; one either ate at a res- 
taurant where a simple dinner cost fifteen 
dollars or.made a meal out of scraps; one 
either wore clothes that came from Paris 
or London or contented himself with a 
woolen shawl woven by Araucanian In- 
dians; one either drank the rarest vintages 
of champagne or got noisily drunk on 
chicha. 

I left Chile on Christmas Day, having 
lived through a series of celebrations— 
heaven knows how !—got up in honor of the 
fourth centennial of the discovery of the 
Strait of Magellan, at which the Infante 
Fernando came all the way from Spain to 
strengthen the accord with the mother 
country and fitly to inaugurate Don Arturo 
Alessandri as president of the republic. My 
last official visit was to the Moneda to con- 
gratulate this famous gentleman upon his 
success and wish him well. 

As I drove to the station—a terrifically 
hot day—children were playing about their 
Christmas trees in the gardens, flowers and 
fruits were filling the market places, and 
people were walking about in the thinnest 
clothes they could find. From the station 
platform I could see the immense barrier of 
snow-capped mountains that lay between 
me and the Argentine, where I was to find a 
boat to take me to another unknown land— 
Portugal. Yes, diplomacy is an unusually 
varied career; you hardly get started on 
one subject before you find yourself in the 
middle of another one. 

Editor’s Note—This is the ninth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Richardson. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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f Health 


A Bottle of Milk is a Bottle 


Cal 7, 


Thatcher Milk Bottles 
are Milk Bottles with a 
Conscience, They 
assure honest measure. 
To be sure of getting 
what you pay for, buy 
your milk in Thatcher 
Superior Quality Bottles 


SS 


do you feel “drags ed-out” 
in the morning 


Do you get up tired? Do you feel grouchy and vigorless in the 
morning? Then drink a bottle of milk and drink more milk 
every morning, every meal. 

You’ll feel better! You’ll work better! 
will stand by you all day long. 


Your precious vitality 


Drink more bottled milk every day. Because bottled milk is clean 
and protected. Be sure it’s bottled in a Thatcher Milk Bottle. 
Because Thatcher Milk Bottles are full-measure bottles. Thatcher 
manufacture prevents undersized bottles and assures you an honest 
quart or pint. That is why over 80% of the largest dairies in 
America use Thatcher Bottles. 

Call or see your milk dealer to-day. Ask him if he uses Thatcher 
fullmeasure Bottles. Insist that your milk be delivered in 
Thatcher Bottles. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Company - Elmira, New York 


Operating nine large factories devoted exclusively to the manufacture of Superior Quality Milk Bottles 


aA T CHER 


BOTTLES #r MILK 


When they say a Quart-They mean it 
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5 Big HANES Featy 


: 
1 Hanes large, roomy armholes | 
stead of turned under. Can’t curt 
but a friction-free surface that a 


2 Hanes webbing belt guaranteed’ 
elastic webbing instead of singll 
gives more elasticity and greater; 
Specially sewed to prevent tears and) 


3 Hanes closed crotch is cut and 4 
a special way that really keeps it cle 
means added hot-weather comfort. | 


4 Hanes crotch lap buttons sewe! 
seam. Won't come off. 4 thicknes 
terial instead of customary 2. No 


5 Hanes wide, full-length knees cu 
give greatest freedom without Bhdict 
ing up the leg. 


Full Cut 
ATHLETIC UNION SUITS 


HANES GUARANTEE: We; 
Hanes Underwear absolutel’ 
thread, stitch and button. We §; 
to return your money or give yi 
garment if any seam breaks. 


Heres why “HANES” wins men. 


HE comfort, service and economy 
of ‘‘Hanes’”’ Athletic Union Suits 
put them in a class unapproached by 
any summer underwear in the world! 


Listen to what you get for your 


dollar in every “* Hanes’? Athletic Union 
iL — 

Nainsook that stands the racket; 
durable workmanship; generously full 
cut; reinforcements at every strain- 
point;double strength elastic-web belt; 
buttons sewed to stay on; buttonholes 
that last the life of the garment! 


P.H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway . 


Not Winter Youll Want to Wear Manes Winter 


Compare these really wonderful 
“Hanes” Athletic Union Suits at every 
angle and compare service and com- 
fort! You’ll say that ‘‘Hanes” is @ 
revelation in quality as well as in price! 
We know that is a fact! 


“* Hanes’’ ts also made for youngsters 
from 2 to 16 years in sizes 20 to 34— 
duplicating the quality and workman- 
ship of the men’s athletic union suits. 


If your dealer can’t supply you with 
‘‘Hanes” Athletic Union Suits, write 
us immediately. 
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le (Continued from Page 25) 


two rooms and wiped ’em out. You’re safe. 
By gorry, Barbry, jest say the word and 
I’ll protect you up to the hilt. This old 
couple died intestate. If you and me go 
partners for life, you apply for letters of 
administration and I’ll handle it, I’ll see 
you righted! Half the estate’s bet- 
ter’n ——” 

Barbara stopped him. 

“What if her brother’s family did know?”’ 

“They’d take all.”” Ransom grinned. 
“They could turn you outdoor.” 

“You mean I’ve no right to stay in this 
house?”’ 

“Why, no! That’s a fact, too,’ he 
agreed. ‘‘Not one stick of her’s yourn, or a 
ne of land—in law. 0’ course, mor- 
ally ” 

Her eyes kindled with that gradual dark 
fire which he misunderstood. 

“Morally, if no one knows, you’d see 
me—righted?”’ 

“Now you’re talkin’!”’ he cried in relief. 
“You got good sense! That’s the ticket!” 
_ Barbara stood very tranquil, as if wait- 
ing. 
“Don’t you want to change your mind?”’ 
she said at last. ‘“‘Suppose I didn’t agree.”’ 

It seemed a mild obstinacy, a dying spark 
of rebellion, or so Ransom thought. He 
answered mildly, therefore, slipping the 
time-eaten paper into his breast pocket and 
tapping it as he spoke. 

“‘T could always mail this to her brother, 
and write him a line.” 

“Oh, dear, morals are such wiggly 
things!”’ Barbara sighed and turned away. 
“Sit down, please. Wait a moment.” 

She went quickly into the kitchen, leav- 
ing the door open, chose a leaf of Jen’s ruled 
and embossed paper, took the rusty pen 
and the gray ink, drew a chair to the va- 
cant end of the table and sat down. She 
wrote, slowly at first, with painful weighing 
of words, then all in a rush. At the end, 
looking up, she found that Ransom had 
followed her out from the parlor and stood 
on the hearth. 

“This will save you the trouble of writ- 
ing,” she said. “It’s to her brother. The 
first page we’ll skip, for that’s only—only 
part of a woman’s feelings, Ransom. But 
here’s the rest.” 

She read aloud: 

ss having learned today for the first time, 
on good authority, that they never legally 
adopted me as their child. You should know 
this at once, I believe, in order that your sis- 
ter’s estate may be properly administered ie 

Barbara stopped and glanced at him. 

“Tt goes on to speak of their kindness. 
Is that part correct?” 

He made a clumsy dash across the room 
and pounced at her, trying to snatch the 
letter, trying to argue. 

“You're crazy!’’ he shouted. 
it! You’re by the head!” 

Barbara’s young arm put him aside like 
a wisp of hay. 

“We've passed enough hard words. I’d 
leave the house now,” she said, “‘if the poor 
beasts weren’t out there to be cared for.” 

“Hard words? Me? By Godfrey!” he 
raged: i “Me, tryin’ to do for you what 


“Gimme 


Ransom choked, his eyes watered. He 
went reeling back, caught from the mantel 
her open book, dashed it to the hearth and 
stamped on it. The blue jug tottered, fell, 
but striking his chest, then his knee, rolled 
along the floor unbroken. A strange mem- 
ory of Jen and her paring knife, on the same 
hearth, sped through Barbara’s mind. 

“Tf you had smashed that,’’ she said 
quietly, ‘I might have killed you.” 

Ransom glared. 

“Oh, I know you now!” he shouted. 
“Hard words, hey? You want pooty, soft, 
sweet ones, like what Skip’ Pagan goes and 
marks in your poetry book for ye! Yah. 
Ask him what pooty words he tells his 
black girls down to the West Injies! Go 
on, ask him!” 

Barbara threw back her head and 
laughed. 

“Now, Ransom,” she said, “I don’t 
believe you ever looked Andrew straight in 
the eye, or you’d know better. The silliest 
thing yet!” 

He lurched past her blindly. 

“Tl send a man tomorrer!’” he ex- 
claimed. ‘You laugh at me! You dis- 
rd Sates me for life! I’ll see to you, young 

a vi 
With that he plunged out and slammed 
the kitchen door. It made a tremendous 
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TAY HERE 


Riding, hiking, climbing, salt water bathing, 
golf, tennis, camping, fishing, hunting! 
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4200 ft above the sea 
On your western trip 


See the world-famous Bryce 
Canyon and Zion National Park 


over waiting for you at Salt Lake City that you 

will always remember as one of the most fascinat- 
ing features of your entire vacation. The city interesting! 
The city beautiful! 


O: YOUR western trip this summer there is a stop- 


How wonderful—how exhilarating, to play high up in 
the Rockies, with their snowy peaks, cloudless skies, starry 
nights and their great, cool, deep canyons crowding down 
to Salt Lake City’s very edge. 


America’s renowned inland sea, Great Salt Lake, awaits 
you with its famed salt water bathing. Sink? You can’t 
—you float like a cork! Unique in all the world! Fifteen 
minutes from the heart of the city to the heart of the 
mountains. Sporty golf courses; tennis courts galore; 
horseback trails and motor roads through mountain 
gorges. Unsurpassed mountain trout and lake fishing; big 
game hunting in a virgin wilderness. 


And to delight feminine hearts, gay city hotels—roof 
gardens—country clubs—smart shops—lively mountain 
resorts—salt and fresh water bathing; dancing every- 
where! Delightful days and cool nights. 


Salt Lake City is the hub from which you can reach all 
noted western scenic places quickly and easily by rail or 
auto; the gateway to Yellowstone, Kaibab National For- 
est, Bryce Canyon, and the north rim of the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado. It is all so different—so alluringly 
unusual. Every big railroad to the west either reaches 
Salt Lake City directly or can route you via Salt Lake City 
—going or returning—without trouble or extra expense. 


Ask for the Salt Lake City 10-day 
stopover when you buy your ticket 


Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


A beautiful 48-page booklet of photographs telling the 
story of Salt Lake City and Utah mailed free on request. 
Other free booklets on “* Agriculture and Livestock,’ ‘‘In- 
dustries”” and “Mining.” Address Dept. P, Chamber of 
Commerce and Commercial Club, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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bang; but this effect was presently weak- 
ened by his return, when he stumped 
glumly through the house without word or 
look and tore down his wet coat and hat in 
the front passage. Barbara politely showed 
him out. This time he slammed the storm 
door. : 

Barbara would have been glad to laugh, 
glad to ery, but could do neither. The 
splash of rain covered his footsteps. 


XXIII 


OTHING happened for two days after- 

ward; rain continued to pour, the 
sound of it undisturbed by any voice; and 
Barbara, who in the intervals of work had 
made ready to go, began wondering when 
she might, if at all. Everything there, 
house, hill, barn, fields lost purpose and went 
slack, now that she made the homely round 
of them, doing the habitual necessary trifles 
and feeling this or that to be done perhaps 
for the last time. It was a melancholy, 
restless ebb of waiting. At one moment 
she hoped, at another feared, that Ransom 
had repented and would send no one to 
take her place. 

On the third morning, however, when 
sea fog hid all outdoors but the bank of 
bleeding heart under the window, a man 
appeared suddenly in the open kitchen 
door and tapped on the jamb. 

‘Mornin’, marm,” said he timidly. 
“My name is Bullock. Young Hill there, 
ye see, he tolt me for to—for to show up, 
kind of.” 

Barbara welcomed him. She knew the 
man—a sober little graybeard, trust- 
worthy, and a good worker. 

“Have you had breakfast?” 

“Yes, marm. Thank ye all the same.” 


He spoke with constraint, ill at ease. “TI, 


don’t seem to git at this to rights, marm. 
A man he hates to wade in where he don’t 
hit bottom. If you’d ruther my room than 
my company, speak your mind, and I'll 
put back and tell him so on the clean 
jump.” 

i The spirit of his words greatly pleased 

er. 

“T take that kind of you.”’ She smiled 
on him. “You make my going easier. The 
place will be in good hands.” 

Mr. Bullock’s face brightened. 

“Well, that’s fair enough said, too,’’ he 
replied, “‘so we’re even steven. A lo’d off 
my mind.”’ 

To show him all the farm, pointing out, 
explaining, answering questions, was her 
final task there. Old friends among the 
living creatures got no more than a pat, 
or a customary word in passing, for 
good-by. It was of the kitchen, when Mr. 
Bullock had begun work and half the 
morning gone, that she took her farewell, 
standing by the hearth. Asa child she had 
come frightened into this room, and now 
she almost feared to leave it; but with a 
wrench, at last, she turned and hurried 
out. Like a playmate left behind, the 
tinkle of running water called after her in 
the fog. 

Both to sight and to thought, her jour- 
ney was blind. Outside a little ring of 
misty grass and leaves, a blurred circle that 
drifted in half-seen change at every step, 
Barbara saw nothing; and she had no 
clearer knowledge of what she meant to 
do, where to go. Under each arm she 
carried a bundle. One of these proving 
unwieldy, she stopped on the bridge among 
the alders and put them both down to 
consider. 

“Here you go, like the old woman who 
told your fortune.” 

She remembered the strange family who 
had passed her there, tramping the road, 
climbing the hill, vanishing into black fir 
woods. She had envied them, that day, 
and longed to follow. Now, being free, she 
could neither stay nor wander, but had 
gone across a threshold and was lost at 
once. 

‘Andrew said he’d come back in time to 
help me cut the rowen. Where will he 
find me?” 

On this came crowding another question. 

“You can go to your father, now. But 
where shall you find him?” 

She leaned on the rail, watched the 
brown water below curl under smoky 
alders, and seeing minnows dart there 
laughed presently at her woebegone mood. 

“Tf Andrew’s right, the whale will get 
his ton of herring for breakfast. . . . 
Here are your bundles to deal with. That 
much is plain.” 

A few minutes later, holding only half 
her burden, she stood ready to go—up the 
river road, or down; she had not chosen 


THE SATURDAY 


even yet—when there came the rapid, 

complicated beat of two horses trotting 

together and a light grinding of wheels. 

oerotas the fog a darkness rushed toward 
er. 

““Wo’a!”’ rang out a deep voice. ‘‘ Where 
ye bound?” 

A pair of young horses, clipped buck- 
skins with blond manes, reared and shied 
from her before stopping; above them, on 
a spidery little wagon, loomed the great 
head and shoulders of Captain Barzy. His 
beard looked whiter than the fog. He 
sharpened his eyebrows. 

“IT was coming to see the female sar- 
pent,’”’ he growled; ‘“‘the tiger in woman’s 
skin who robbed me of my boy. You 
gaffed onto him, did you?” 

Barbara quailed before this, till she 
caught his old blue eyes looking their wick- 
edest, laughing at her. 

“So you’re his fancy?” 

“Yes, captain.” 

“T hope you told him no?” 

“T couldn’t.”’ 

The captain meditated aloft. 

“Tt’s the best note these mortal ears 
have heard,”’ he declared, ‘‘since Parepa 
Rosa hit her high izzard and downed a 
whole fire company, whangin’ anvils in 
their red shirts, to the Peace Jubilee. 
Climb up!” 

His comparison baffled her, but not his 
voice and look. Beyond mistake, he was 
hugely satisfied. She owned a corner of 
that old heart where she might creep in 
and be warmed. 

“Climb up! Heave your dunnage in aft. 
I’ll drive you where you’re heading for.” 

Barbara suddenly felt ashamed. 

“T don’t know,’’ she stammered—‘‘I 
don’t know where I’m going.” 

Captain Barzy frowned. 

*“What’s this? What’s all this?’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I only got home last night. 
They tell me the old torment’s gone, poor 
soul. You don’t mean to say that she had 
you turned out?” 

“No, no,” replied Barbara; ‘‘Jen didn’t. 
I did it myself.” 

“Go on,” he said gruffly. ‘‘What hap- 
pened?” 

He heard her story through, made no com- 
ment, but reaching down took the bundle 
from her arms and dropped it on the floor 
of the wagon. 

“Wait till I wear ship.” 

The two young golden horses backed and 
swung round as if he had hoisted them bod- 
ily in air, Light harness and clipped hides 
gave them a naked look. Wearing no 
blinders, they rolled the white of their eyes 
in apprehension of what this giant behind 
them would do next. 

“Come aboard.” 

“Where di 

“T know where.” 

He beckoned, and meant to be obeyed. 

“‘Tf—well, just a minute!” 

She ran down the wheel ruts that forded 
the brook, disappeared under the bridge 
and returned, carrying her second bundle, 
a clumsy globe of brown paper. Captain 
Pagan eyed her quizzically. 

“That where you cool your butter?”’ 

She lifted it in beside its fellow. 

“Your jar of wild honey. I couldn’t 
bear to leave it for strangers.” 

He laughed, gave her one hand and 
pulled her up flying to the seat. 

“How do you like my new span? Step 
out, boys!” 

Barbara felt a padded thump in the small 
of her back, recovered balance, held her hat 
and gasped. The salt fog rushed exhila- 
rating in her face, the clink of eight horse- 
shoes made music on the road and dark 
hints of foliage went swaying by. She had 
never gone so fast in her life. 

“Are they running away?” 

“Won’t run fur. Boxb’ry Hill’ll stop 
’em if the reins can’t.” His talk went on 
as deliberate as from an armchair, but all 
blew past her in snatches. The reins he 
mentioned hung drooping from his bronze 
fist, like odd bits of leather picked up by 
chance, which had no value or connection. 
“That weasel-gutted young Pharisee! What 
call had he to send Bullock—nor, nobody 
else—never you mind—workin’ out pooty.” 

A steepness in the road might have been 
Boxberry Hill. His wild horses galloped 
thundering up, snorted like deer, tossed 
their blond manes and swept on through 
fir woods that darkened the mist. Captain 
Pagan let them go, and muttered some pri- 
vate wisdom in his beard. Though still 
clutching her hat, Barbara now began to 
feel the glory in this terror. One such 
draught of living motion was worth a 
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broken neck—here it came; they were 
spilled in the ditch; no, they had only 
swerved to the right and whisked off 
toward a new point of the compass. The 
hoofs rang on harder surface; the spidery 
wheels in dust of pink granite ripped out a 
noise like tearing silk. By the long dip and 
rise of ground under them, she guessed 
they were traveling the captain’s own road, 
that gentle acclivity in three swooping 
curves which he had likened to the flight of 
a swallow. 

cs let their hair grow. Bought ’em 
clipped. Onsightly. Couple o’ sealt hogs.” 

Another whirl—to the left this time—a 
quick rumble of planks and a new darkness 
overeasting the fog told her they had spun 
from the open road and gone racing under 
trees. On the off side loomed great pines, 
thick as a forest, on the nigh, a border of 
mown grass and thriving apple trees. 
Then the white front of a house, rather long 
and low, jumped into view, blocking their 
way, so that the captain drew rein just as 
Barbara thought the buckskins would 
plunge through one of many _ green- 
shuttered windows. 

‘‘Adoniram,” he said placidly. ‘‘ Adon- 
iram.” 

Long shanks came striding from no- 
where. 

“Well, cap’n.”’ A swarthy, lantern- 
jawed fellow in blue canvas took the 
horses’ heads. “‘ How’d they make out?” 

“They frogged it for home a mod’rate 
stiddy gait,’’ replied the captain. ‘‘They 
can trot square when they buckle down.” 

This meek report, and the change from 
fury to calm, took away what breath re- 
mained. Over the wheel her charioteer 
sprang like a boy, and reaching back swung 
her lightly after him to ground; without an 
eye for anything but the horses, Adoniram 
led them away; and for one dizzy moment, 
collecting her wits, Barbara saw that she had 
landed in a garden or flowery wilderness. 
Many-colored masses of flowers, bright 
under the fog, surrounded her knee-high, 
growing haphazard among sweet fern, bee- 
hives, Indian corn, squash vines, green tufts 


of young goldenrod, sweet peas, raspberries, 


all mixed in a pleasant jungle. Brook water 
Hearth it, and somewhere a turkey gob- 
ed. 

“Good fruit, good herbs, good posies,”’ 
chanted the captain, ‘“‘and plenty of garden 
sarce. I hope you'll get so’s to like it.” 

He stood holding her parcels, and beck- 
oned her with a wag of his beard. 

“Come in, girl.” 

A pink oleander on one hand, a white 
oleander on the other, each in a willow- 
green tub, flanked the front door, where an 
old iron stirrup hung as knocker. Captain 
Barzillai bunted the house open with his 
elbow and waved her to pass before him. 

The long room which they entered was 
cheerful and bright, though fog veiled the 
row of windows. Braided rugs, a motley of 
soft blue, pink and gray, lay on a floor 
painted orange; all woodwork elsewhere— 
mantel, cupboards, beams in the ceiling 
close above his head—wore a subdued 
color, grayish, kindly to the eye; there was 
the good smell, unlike any other, of an old 
house well kept and lived in for years; and 
the plain furniture looked as if built— 
created by hand, Barbara thought, like the 
pitchfork Goliah—for a race of comfortable 
giants. 

“Here we be.” The captain set down her 
bundles on a window box. “All hunky- 
dory. Thanks to that young squirt, I got 
me my wish.” 

Barbara could not speak. 

“What you stargazing at?” 

Words came slowly to her. 

‘*A chamber of peace.” 

Her friend laughed. 

“Well, ’tis so,” he agreed. “It’s been a 
good-humored old Injun camp.” 

A long spyglass, leather-bound, brass- 
mounted, hung over the mantel, and was 
the only trace or relic of seafaring. In one 
corner stood an aged piano with mother-of- 
pearl keys. Against it leaned a cello, while 
on its polished top lay books and sheets of 
music, a fiddle, a most ornate glittering 
accordion, two ocarinas, an autoharp and 
other instruments of which Barbara did not 
know the names. 

“All this eultch,”’ observed their owner, 
“T learnt to play on long voyages, or most 
part of ’em. I don’t undertake to say what 


.my crew suffered. But it helps to pass a 


winter evening at home, and so long as an 
old sir can scrape or puff one or t’other of 
those utensils, it keeps his heart up to know 
the grasshopper ain’t become a burden on 
him yet, nor the daughters of music 
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“Power behind this—mod’rate gale— 
can’t last long 2 

The buckskins raced on doggedly, boring 
their heads down and sneezing. One tail or 
another blew over the dashboard, like a 
raveling of new rope. His moderate gale, 
thought Barbara, had power enough to 
send horses and all clean over the wagon. 
It came harder, making at times a long- 
drawn moan above the steady rush of it, 
and bending branches toward them. The 
top of a dead tree on the sky line whiffed 
off and away as light as a shred of paper. 

At last they drove down an endless bare 
hill, on which the wind had a new sound 
and a more staggering force. Barbara, who 
closed her eyes against the blur, wondered 
how the driver could see, and how long the 
horses could go on thus, fresh as ever. 


Perhaps Two Seconds Went By While She Loathed 


Her Own Being, and the Sound Traveled 


Then suddenly darkness and calm fell 
round her. 

“Under two hours,’”’ the captain said. 
‘*We’ll go home faster, runnin’ before it.” 

She opened her eyes. Team and wagon 
had stopped in a warm little barn that 
smelled of hay. Her companion was al- 
ready over the wheel, busy with a rope and 
a ringbolt. 

“We can leave’em here at Amasy Hatt’s, 
Take a stretch up on the Head and back in 
twenty minutes.”’ 

Wind fought them every step of the way 
across a barnyard, a stubble field and a 
pasture; but up the back, or inland, slope 
of Gram’s Head allowed them to scramble 
in a kind of intermittent shelter. Now some 
cattle track gave a hold, now some granite 
ledge; and where, already bleached to 
death on rocky soil, yellow spears of grass 
bent and slipped underfoot like grease, 
there the captain gave both hands to swing 
her uphill. Cakes of foam like clotted soap 
bubbles flew overhead or sailed down 
within reach. 

“Cling on,’’ he warned. 
atop. The breeze o 

For a moment, though they stood with 
arms locked, she expected the wind to blow 
them down all the way they had come. 


“Here we are 
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High in air, flat as a table, yellow with 
grass that lay wriggling like a surface on 
fire, the long summit of Gram’s Head ran 
out and broke off against a dark sky. The 
roar of surf, mounting from under crags, 
poured by and seemed to carry the clotted 
bubbles, here and there, as fragments of 
its own volume. A few bowlders dotted the 
ground; a few gnarled scrubs of trees, their 
bark salted gray, toughly endured one more 
among the many gales that had canted 
them as far inland as they could lean; and 
behind some of these windbreaks, out on 
the point of the Head, stood or crouched 
men watching the sea. Barbara and the 
captain worked along to join them. 

A little man in a blue reefer stood peering 
over a hump of granite. By the sagging 
arms and half-shut hands, it was Rigger 

Lapthorn, still carrying his pair of in- 
visible crowbars. He moved edgewise 
to lend the newcomers room; but, lost 
in what he saw, gave them no greeting. 

“Like a white squall in the Brazils!”’ 
he shouted; and even behind this rock 
the shout passed feebly. ‘‘Blowin’ 
right out endways all to oncet.”’ 

A rough cap, with side bands drawn 
down as for winter, let a comical tuft 
of gray wool bulge over each gold ear- 
ring. His visored eyes, black and sharp, 
returned to their watching of the sea. 

Barbara felt the captain, beside her, 
give a start. 

“Horn spoon!’? came his voice. 
“That one’s a goner!”’ 

A straining bunch of pennyroyal in 
a cranny tickled her face and bothered 
her sight. She bent it down. Over 
their granite parapet she saw the rim 
of the crag near by, a far-curving 
smother of surf to right and left under 
the coast walls, an ocean white with 
seas of which the tops were cut off and 
driven landward in sheets, a bank of 
murderous cloud that came pouring 
rain like black sand, and out in the 
midst a vessel—a two-masted schooner 
standing off with reefed foresail, reefed 
mainsail and storm staysail, all dark 
canvas patched with drab. 

‘*She’s a goner!”’ 

The two men, elbow to elbow, 
shouted. Barbara leaned close. 

“Ts that the Bugle Horn?” she tried 
to ask, but the wind sang in her mouth 
and wiped it of speech as one wipes 
out a cup. What she first heard was 
reassuring. 

“T know her, I-cod, the Sand- 
piper! Ninety year old! End of her 
now! Onhandy asa three-cornered old 
maid, and she makes leeway faster’n a 
punt. Nobody’sfault. Might happen 
to you or me.” 

“Yeah, that’s right,’’ bawled the 
rigger. 


“The cussid fog, and then this | 


gurry. Tried to make the river, like’s 
not, and keep clear o’ the Gravestones. 
Judgment wa’n’t lackin’. But now— 
Lord help ’em!”’ 

Lapthorn chewed mournfully, as if 
his cud were bitter. 

“‘Herriggin’,’’ came his reply—“‘ her 
riggin’s rotten as a puffball.”’ 

The captain bent toward him and 
shouted again. Barbara caught only 
the word “‘Tugbo’t.” 

Old Mr. Lapthorn shook his head. 

“‘Hain’t one livin’ towbo’t nigher than 
Head-o’-the-Tide.”’ 

Captain Barzy hammered the rock with 
his fist. 

“‘She’s a goner! Her, they’ll never claw 
her off to wind’ard, not in this world!”’ He 
stood silent, on the watch, his beard toss- 
ing and broadening. ‘‘By jimbo, they 
handle her smart, for all that, you! They 
got them a sailor on board!” 

“Oh, he’ll git her off, if anybody kin!”’ 

“Who?” bellowed the captain. ‘‘Who’s 
the man?” 

Rigger Lapthorn turned and stared at 
him, then at Barbara. She saw wonder and 
dread in the stare. 

“Good God, ecap’n, don’t you know? 
It’s your boy!” 

Everything stopped for her, but went on 
when the captain answered. 

“‘She’s the Sandpiper, I tell ye! She 
ain’t Andrew’s vessel! He’s in the Bugle 
Horn, ye old stootchit!”’ 

The rigger drew in his head like a turtle. 
All three suddenly came closer, crouching 
together, as men shield a lighted match. 

“Didn’ you hear?”’ croaked Lapthorn. 
“Old Man Hatt, he had word f’m young 
Amasy 8 
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USIC MASTER completes radio. 
It brings you full, perfect enjoy- 
ment of things broadcast. 

The warm, human tones of the ’cello, 
for example, are revealed through 
Music Master with all their expression 
and delicate coloring—only audible 
when the musician himself plays. 

Music Master does not influence 
the music’s original quality but simply 
diffuses it in its true brilliance and 
richness. No rasping or spluttering; 
no tone-twisting. Radio men marvel 
at its clarity. 


A radio revelation! Allow your dealer to 
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make comparisons. This test never fails to 
establish Mustc MAsTER’s pre-eminence. 
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3-Point Superiority 


1. The Famous Diamond-Grid— 
the diagonally braced frame of a 
Philco plate. Built like a bridge. 
Can’t buckle—can’t warp—can’t 
short-circuit. Double latticed to 
lock active material (power-pro- 
ducing chemical) on the plates. 
Longer life. Higher efficiency. 


2. The Philco Slotted-Rubber 
Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard 
rubber. Retains the solids on the 
plates but gives free passage to the 
current and electrolyte. Prevents 
plate disintegration. Prolongs bat- 
tery life 41 per cent. 


3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- 
wood Separator—made only from 
giant trees 1000 years old; quarter- 
sawed to produce alternating hard 
and soft grain. Hard grain for 
perfect insulation of plates. Soft 
grain for perfect circulation of 
acid and current—quick delivery 
of power. Another big reason why 
Philco is the battery for your car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


of Philco Service. Over 5500 sta- 
tions—all over the United States. 
There is one near you. Write for 
address, if necessary. 
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With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer 


RADIO DEALERS—Philco Drynamic Radio Stor- 
age Batteries are shipped to you charged but abso- 
lutely DRY. No acid sloppage. No charging 
equipment. No batteries going bad in stock. 
Wire or write for details. 
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THIS HAPPENED TO MR. F. A. H. 


W hat experiences—embarrassing or dangerous 
—have you had through the failure of ordinary 
batteries? We would be glad lo hear from you. 


His last crank © 
—for then he got a Philco! 


Just a touch of the starter—a mighty surge of Philco’s motor-whirling pie 
and jou’ re off! No hand-cranking ordeals. No humiliating experiences. No h 
ups”’ in traffic from battery failure. 


That’s the meaning of Philco’s ‘‘MARGIN OF SAFETY’ —its trementol 
plus power and excess capacity in reserve for emergencies—for the faith 
day-out service you need, and should demand, from your battery. 


Philco’s guaranteed service is TWO YEARS. Back of Philco power ey 
capacity stands Philco CONSTRUCTION —the famous Diamond Grid Plates, h 
Retainers and other sound engineering features that make even this extrac 
guarantee conservative. 


Why not install a Philco NOW —a battery that will give you white starts, ligtn 
flash ignition and brilliant lights through every season of its long and vigorot 
It now costs you no more—in many cases even less—than just an ordinary bt 


Thousands of veteran drivers today are replacing their ordinary batterie 
big, oversize, power-packed Philcos. See your nearest Philco Service Station a9! 
Write for a complimentary copy of our new booklet, “‘How to Stretch Your Ft 
Dollar.” 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia — 


Philco Batteries are standard for Radio “A” and “B,” electric passenger cars and 
trucks, mine locomotives and other battery uses where long-lasting, low-cost service 
is demanded. Whatever you use Batteries for, write Philco. | 
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THE SATURDAY 


“Goin’ round the Head? What in thun- 
der?” 

They were running, all three, across the 
grass toward the far side of the crag. The 
schooner, flying at a terrific speed, sud- 
denly dropped her foresail with a roar of 
blocks and vanished under the height. 

“That’s the stuff! He’ll git round!” 

Barbara’s arm ached in the captain’s fist 
as they pulled up hard and dug heels into a 
slant of gravel. Men crowded round them; 
lanterns burned, one with a rain-cracked 
chimney guttering; where the wet gravel 
ended, eight feet below, dusk and empty air 
yawned. 

“Jug Hole! By gravy, son, Jug Hole’s 
the ticket for ’em!”’ 

Deep into the bottom of a cleft ran, like 
the wedge that had split the crags from 


underneath, a narrow beach. As Barbara | 


stared down it changed incessantly from 
gray to white, from white to gray. 

“They got a chancet.” 

“No, sir-ree! Never make it! 
carry on by!” 

‘““Hev so! Didn’ ye hear him drop fores’1? 
One in a hund’ed!” 

‘And tide as she is, you? She'll lap ’em 
out like a cat’s tongue.” 

“Cap’n, your boy beats Pede and Sank! 
Fought her so long’s day lasted, and kep’ 
Jug Hole for trump!”’ 

The tumult of voices died, as round into 
view again heaved that blot of leaning 
canvas which reeled, swung, changed form 
and dived straight into the Hole with a 
crash that mounted even against the wind. 
Her shadow clung down there, violently 


swa 
“ 


They’ll 


ying. 
Ropes! Git your ropes, there! A lan- 
trun! No way up nor down! Plumb rock 
and slipp’ry! See ’em? Jumpin’ off her 
bow like rats!” 
Barbara tugged at the captain’s arm. 
“What is it? Not now! What is it?” 


“He’s coming up the mast—Andrew. | 


I know him! I see him!” 
“Nonsense, girl! Which mast? They’ll 
slam right out of her next crack!” 


“He is! There, he waved one arm! He’s | 


running down!” 

Another crash followed, and whatever 
she had seen melted, subsiding in a criss- 
cross tangle at the bottom. 

“Sticks gone!” 

Barbara, flat on her face, began crawling 
down the slope of wet gravel. Hands 
clutched her by the ankles. 

“No, no! Don’t pull!’’ she begged. “‘He 
threw something! Let me go! See that 
white thread? Oh, don’t pull back!”’ 

She felt the captain give way, easing her 
down a foot or so, and heard him, close be- 
hind, talking to himself. 

“Her eyes quicker’n mine. Maybe so he 
did. He could always throw, Andrew. Put 
a snowball over Crossport steeple at four- 
teen.” 

Her arms reached below the lantern 
light, where she rather knew than saw that 
a thread lay stretching past what might 
have been a glowworm. She raked the 
thread up in her fingers. It was good stout 
cod line. Along with it came dragging the 
glowworm—a heavy nut of iron, smeared 
with wet matches, all smoldering phos- 
phorus. He had done this, her man, the 
indomitable, the quick-witted. A moment 
ago it was in his hand. If the masts had 
fallen with him, then this While his 
father pulled her up again, she contrived to 
press the iron against her lips, and tasted 
brimstone. 

“The boy got his line to us, fore ourn!”’ 

Barbara stood aside, holding a lantern, 
guarding it with her yellow oilskin and 
watching the cod line fly up hand over 
hand, to become a rope, which Rigger Lap- 
thorn seized and ran off with. 

“All fast!”’ he cried. 

The rope suddenly twitched, grew 
straight, then bit into the gravel. 

““Someb’dy alive down there! She’s 
taut!” 

A man unsnarled the cod line from about 
his feet. Barbara gave him her lantern. 

“Pass that down on your end of it!” 

He nodded. 

“One good head here!”’ he roared; and 
tying the bail in a swift knot paid the light 
down the Hole. They could catch the 
glimmer from beneath and guess at a move- 
ment of shadows on foam. Andrew’s rope 
began to vibrate. 

Comin’ up! Don’t heave there, Chub- 
buck! They’re climbin’!”’ 

Barbara could not endure that slow 
vibration. It brought news of him. She 
glanced away. Late comers had joined 
their company, among whom, with his long 
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wet coat flapping, stood Ransom Hill. The 
rope drew her eyes to it again, shaking, 
lying rigid, shaking. Two men lashed with 
other ropes waited by it on the brink. 

“Hurray!” 

Something like a monster with two heads 
rose out of the dark. It was Andrew with a 
man on his back. He climbed through 
a lane of arms and hands, refusing them, 
and bawling angrily, ‘“‘Keep off! Easy! 
This fellow’s broke a leg!” 

He lowered his burden carefully on the 
grass and turned at once to go down. 

‘Want any help, Skipper? Some of us 
there below?” 

Her young giant shook his head. 

“No; stay where you are,’’ he ordered 
in a quiet, weary voice. “‘We can manage 
better without.” 

Gripping the rope and swinging his feet 
over, he disappeared. Idlers buzzed round 
the man on the grass—a red-haired young- 
ster, limp, wet, who had blood on his face 
and grinned with pain. 

“‘T’m all right,’’ he told them. ‘‘There 
was worse’n me.” 

“Shut your head!” A dripping ghost of 
old Oddy Mowle staggered from arm to 
arm and dropped beside him. ‘‘You shut 
your head, Amasy! Keep her shut, what’s 
more!”’ 

Captain Pagan the elder took charge of 
them. 

‘“Get these men under cover,’’ he com- 
manded, “‘’stead 0’ garpin’ at’em! Young 
Hatt, your mother wants ye. And you want 
a bone set. Here, you’’—he collared Ran- 
som Hill, on whom he thrust a lantern— 
“vou can lug that much for ’em. Light ’em 
home!” 

Barbara watched the rope again. Her 
knees trembled under her, but she had 
strength enough now. Andrew was alive. 
He had conquered and would return soon. 

One by one the other heads whom he had 
fought for came up from darkness: three 
more sops of men, who were caught, 
wrapped in lendings and taken away. 

When at last he came, their captain, 
bringing her lantern snarled in cod line, he 
walked heavily, saw no one, and plumping 
on the grass hugged his knees. 

“You're all right, Skipper!” 

He sat staring into the rain. Half a shirt 
hung from one shoulder; his bronze head, 
neck and forearm seemed parts from an- 
other statue joined to one of ivory; and he 
moved no more than if the semblance had 
been fact. 

“The whol’ crew, boy!” 

Barbara made bold to touch him. He 
turned, exactly as he had turned at the 
wrestling match, years ago, but stared up 
at her without recognition. Perhaps his 
mother’s yellow hood cast a shadow. Bar- 
bara pushed it back. 

He moved the lantern, saw and knew 
her; but instead of welcome, or of any 
light, a change crept over his face. It went 
hollow, gaunt. He gave her a strange look 
of horror. 

“No, we lost one,’ he replied, and took 
his head in both hands. 


XXV 


CaaS BARZY drew her away, while 
people stared. 

“Run down where we left the colts 
hitched,” he said, ‘‘and I’ll bring him to ye. 
Run along, my dear!” 

The old man’s eyes told her that he 
knew, whatever it was, the enigma, the 
chill frightening her. They should have 
rejoiced, father and son, and she with 
them; but here, after one strange look had 
left her numb, was a yet stranger, of pity. 

“Go on! This man will light ye there 
safe. Get indoors and get warm.” 

All the way down the back of Gram’s 
Head a man carrying a lantern helped her 
in silence. His face and name Barbara 
never knew; but his manner, the feeling of 
his arm, betrayed a rough compassion or 
respect that stirred and quickened her 
fears. 

“What happened? ” she asked him. 

‘I can’t jes’ tell ye, marm,” he replied. 
“I dassay they was upsot, kind Of... 

The rain had stopped. To climb more 
easily down, she removed her flapping oil- 
skin cloak and would have carried it; but 
her guide took the thing with that same 
disquieting, subdued courtesy. The wind, 
streaming loud overhead, caught them in a 
gust or two, hurried their steps, left them 
unnaturally becalmed, then drove them on. 
It dispersed her thoughts, if those were 
thoughts which flew like dead leaves, came 
whirling back, smothered her and stuffed 
the hollow of the night with foreboding. 
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She knew only one permanence in it all— 
Andrew’s look of frozen despair. 

The wind blew them round a house, 
under the lee of which a door stood open, 
warm with light. Trees made a rushing 
noise, and flung down rain, the last great 
drops wrung from them by the gale. Bar- 
bara spied people inside a room, hearth fire, 
a lamp, the young red-haired sailor on a 
cot, his mother—all seeming a picture, not 
alive. 

“Better go in, marm.” 

A man came and stood in the doorway. 
He was lean, high-shouldered. After peer- 
ing, he stepped down to them quickly. It 
was Ransom Hill. 

“Come in, Barbry.’’ He took not only 
the cloak and lantern, but with them, as it 
were, the office, the condoling manner of 
her guide, who disappeared. ‘‘I’m awful, 
tarrible sorry for you.” 

She caught Ransom’s free hand in both 
of hers. 

‘‘What was it? What did happen?” 

His hand was cold as ever, but there 
seemed no more enmity. 

“You don’t know? Maybe I’d better 
wait.” 

Her will made him speak. 

“They lost one man,”’ said Ransom. 
was your father.” 

Even then Barbara knew there was 
worse behind. She stood firm. It was he 
who became shaken. 

“And I wish that was all of it, Barbry.” 
Above the lantern top, though his face 
wavered in shadow, his eyes had an ob- 
scure gleam, hot as the snuff of scorching 
tin and lampblack that he breathed in 
common with her. She read no sorrow 
there, but an evil, half-hidden triumph. 
“Barbry—your father—Andrew Pagan 
killed him!” 

She dropped his hand and stood back. 
A lie so monstrous and silly came as relief. 
None of it could have happened. Then, as 
Ransom put the lantern on the ground, she 
knew that he believed what he was telling, 
for his face confirmed and repeated it 
again and again, without a word. 

“Andrew Pagan killed him!” 

She did not move. 

“Barbry, I wish to God,” he said aloud, 
with a gulp of remorse and a sudden horri- 
ble tenderness full of all that was best and 
worst in the man—‘“‘I wish my tongue had 
never out with that. It’s true, ye poor 
thing. Go in, ask young Hatt. He give it 
away. I been thinkin’ so much of you, 
Barbry, I—I’m a dog, that’s what I am!”’ 

When Ransom looked up he stood there 
alone. 

No one had gone past him into the house, 
nothing moved but the rush of leaves and 
the scattering rain drip. 

Where she had gone, where she was 
going, Barbara knew no more than he. 
Down the wind she went, blown away. 
Sometimes a road lay under her feet, some- 
times grass of the fields; once, for a long 
time, the mud of plowed furrow on furrow 
that weighted every step like lead; and 
more than once a fallen tree to be stepped 
over, or its tangle of wet leaves a maze to 
retreat from and skirt round by sense of 
touch in darkness. The gale carried her 
where it would. After hours of wandering, 
a change covered heaven, a pallor, dissolu- 
tion, rack, and then the light of stars. This 
weary body which she dragged along 
stopped often of its own accord. Stars, 
renewed and clean, burned overhead, 
Antares red on a hill, blue Vega paining her 
throat and eyes with its altitude. There 
flew the Swan in the Milky Way—the Silver 
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River; it was he who had called it by that 
foreign name, so she did not look up again. 
Long afterward, a lighthouse flashing be- 
hind, over tree tops that now were still, 
would have told her she had gone many 
miles, passed a bay and islands and followed 
up the river; but she turned away without 
caring, went on, and hardly understood that 
the wind had dropped in a dead calm, for it 
was all dead. She often sat by the way, not 
to rest, not to think, for those occupations 
also were ended. 

Dawn came, then sunrise; birds had 
sung and stopped; trees glittered, and a 
puddle shone blue here and there among 
untidy strippings, leaves and twigs, thrown 
along the road by the gale. 

Her feet burned like fire inside her wet 
boots. Beside her the gnawed end of a 
wooden spout let water trickle clear and 
cool into a horse trough. She found that 
she was very thirsty, and had sat down by 
the fork of Pagan’s road. Having drunk, 
she moved to the still end of the trough, 
where by its mirror she made herself ready 
for the day, ready to go on. She could not 
think, however, and sat down again by a 
chokecherry bush that overhung with clus- 
ters ripened almost black. There she re- 
mained so long, so still, that robins came 
and ate among the leaves near her head. 

Where the road entered the woods it 
might be better, now that morning was 
here and time for travelers to begin pass- 
ing; but before strength came to raise and 
take her on she heard footsteps. The robins 
flew off. 

Andrew Pagan himself came to the run- 
nel, stooped, drank from his hand and rose. 
He did not see her till then. 

SOhmits you!” 

They stood looking at each other, both 
pale, tired, beat; and he, in borrowed 
clothes too tight for him, ungainly. The 
kindness of his blue eyes made her ache. 

“Ts it true?” 

Andrew shut his lips tight, but they 
quivered. He gave a short, quick nod. 

“Poor old Ranse,’’ he said. “Must have 
been hard hit.”’ 

Then it was true. Her body, not her 
mind, had been wandering all night. Bar- 
bara came to the end, the worst. 

“You can’t stay here,’’ he began. 

She could not look at him, or at anything 
visible; but saw her father as a little, 
ragged, swarthy man, crying ‘alone on 
trampled snow and weak as a child. 

“How could you?” 

With her hand she made a sign for him to 
go. Having waited, she heard him at last 
obey, move and walk slowly past the bush, 
up the hill homeward. 

A rustle of leaves followed. The robins, 
no doubt, were coming back. But this noise 
was from the wrong direction, for the hazels, 
fern and cedar hiding the mouth of the old 
smugglers’ road parted as a man jumped 
out and rushed at her. 

“Git up! Up, ye fool, and run after 
him!’ 

Oddy Mowle, his cheeks red and eyes 
ae hissed at her like asmallrat-toothed 

ury. 

“Up, run, go on your knees to the boy! 
Or set there and ruin a couple o’ lives! 
Your father! What was your father?” 

Barbara sprang on foot, awake and angry 
in a flash. 

“Don’t you say one word against him!”’ 

Mowle shoved her down on the bank 
with a violence that she had never felt in 
her life before. It seemed to quiet him. 

“Set there,’ he whispered grimly. 
“You'll hear what I got to say, bad or good. 
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SANDOVAL 


(Continued from Page 34) 


It was all simple. Father had wanted 
money to be fashionable and he had helped 
Mr. Almy in this trick on Sandoval’s 
friends. Then he became a partner in 
Almy & Co. Mother bought her red brace- 
lets; I was sent to school at Wallingford, a 
thief’sson! Notathief! Sandoval’s friends 
were trying to help the rebellion; they 
wanted Louis Napoleon to send over an 
army of men in red trousers to help the 
South. Red trousers ran with gray trou- 
sers up the map, pushed back blue trousers. 
No, it was smart of Mr. Almy and father 
to do this! They had helped the North to 
win. It was smart. 

It was not smart! It was a stinking 
trick; dishonorable. What was honor? It 
was something among the pictures that 
went on without stopping in my head as 
the desk carried me in blackness without 
noise. 

Yet I had no pain at all. The men in the 
cellar were immaterial and outside my 
grasping wonder. I saw them do all this 
without horror, coldly. But if another boy 
liked his father it would hurt, and I knew 
that. I watched the dishonor and was 
hungry, in the blind room, until Christian 
came to say “Thor?” in the doorway. I 
mumbled, and he lighted the globes above 
the green cups of the mantel. Then he took 
his thick watch from a black waistcoat, and 
asked ‘“‘ What time’s it, son?” staring at me, 
with the dial glowing on his palm. 

“Tt’s after ten, Christy.” 

“Sandoval said to come and see him at 
nine.” He brooded, kicking the papers 
into the hearth. “Been tryin’ to write a 
piece about politics for three days. Funny 
how your mind kind of stops, ain’t it? I 
had to go all the way out home after pa. 
He’d taken some men out to stay all night. 
This is Saturday.” 

“What did he say?” 

Christian was tinkling the cups on the 
mantel, and it struck through me that his 
pain must be dreadful, outside imagina- 
tion. He liked our father. 

But he said, ‘“‘He didn’t—well, it’s all 
true though! Yes, he gave Pat the old 
statue. Says he bought it in Cine That 
place in Ohio. Told me I must be crazy. 
But he didn’t get mad, Blacky. He stood 
and said that Sandoval had better keep his 
mouth shut. The money was sent for a 
treasonable purpose. Of course, Sandoval 
ain’t got any proof of this. No law to keep 
him from yellin’ it in all the bars in town. 
War’s over.’”’ He paused, his small senti- 
ment about these green cups twisting him. 
Gaar had given them to him last fall. ‘‘No, 
though. It’s all straight. But how’s pa 
look at it? Does he think this was all 
right? Or just smart, a smart trick on a 
lot of fools. He says I’m a fool to pay any 
attention.”’ He brooded, “It’s a hell of a 
town! Dunno what I’ll do now. Have to 
go see Sandoval. Come on.” 

It made me feel strong and his equal to 
see Christian puzzle as we were driven up 
Broadway. He was not puzzled; the thing 
was simple to him. He must get money 
somewhere and pay Sandoval’s ruined 
friends so that the vain jackass would not 
take this tale to May Almy. A waterfall 
drummed in his silence and his pulses flur- 
ried in the pressure of sheer fright that kept 
him dumb. He felt me near him, as a man 
might know in darkness that a dog sniffed 
his hand; but he said he thought of me as 
a small boy, while I grew majestic, happy 
in so much to think about. All the world 
was pared away from us, and I drifted in 
the void of my conceit, watching men loll 
coatless in new heat on rails of Union Square. 

“Blacky, I can’t let this fool go and see 
her—y’know?”’ 

“But he wouldn’t!”’ 

“Dunno. No, he’s a gentleman,”’ said 
Christian, and chuckled, “He says so often 
enough. . . Hey, get along, driver! 
Tl die of this!” 

We were turned westward along Six- 
teenth Street, and a church amazed me by 
colored globes on its front. It shocked me 
as indecent, theatrical; and when we got 
down before the arch of Rupert’s hotel, 
here were more colored globes in a curve 
between yellow walls. The square garden 
waved up and down in lit stirring of people, 
and a man bounced on a great tambourine 
in the middle, bawling out the chorus of 
Naughty Girls, while an orchestra boomed 
the stale music behind him. The place 
heaved to my hungry excitement, and tables 
of black iron were steady as rocks in a surf. 


’ 
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The hotel squirted waiters and their trays 
from a low door under a balcony that 
streaked the ocher brick, and my eyes 
mounted to a second and a third long gal- 
lery before I saw the line of roof and the 
diminished stars. 

“Big crowd. Saturday night. 
have a drink,” said Christian, and pushed 
me toa table by the monstrous tambourine, 
which was a circular stage when I looked 
again. 

Lilacs seemed brittle paper against three 
walls, and women wore veils often, in the 
receding groups that took on charm far 
from the central lamps above the capering 
fellow’s song. Women again were golden 
hurrying shapes at a dance behind the low- 
est baleony. They swam past long win- 
dows, and the inner lamps must be red. A 
waiter poured some chill, grayish wine into 
our goblets; and a stout, blond man bowed 
to Christian, with his white waistcoat 
creasing. 

“That’s Rupert, sonny. 
there’s Sandoval!” 

I looked up from the black coat of Mr. 
Rupert and saw at once a white suit on the 
highest balcony. The man stood and 
seemed hung out there, against the long 
redness of his window, for the stare of the 
garden. The low railing cut his whiteness 
at the knees. Then he sat sideways on the 
iron bar and gazed down through the lights, 
unmoving. I think that people looked up 
all around us. 

A woman asked ‘‘Who’s that, Ed?” 
and a man didn’t know. 

Sandoval sat, and the kinkajou posed 
beside him on the rail, with its silver chain 


Hey, 


Let’s 


wagging. The hotel’s dim brick and the | 


window thrust him at me, and I cringed 
in the music. He was atrocious, vengeful, 
sitting there. We were on the bad side of 
his ghostly war; honor lay with him. 

“We’ve got to sing small,’’ said Christian. 
“He’s a fool and he’s vulgar, but 
You go somewhere and get some grub, 
Blacky. The food ain’t much here. Or 
d’you want to come up?” 


My brother dropped a bill on the table 
and walked about the curving stage. The 
low door under the hotel’s height took him 
in, and Sandoval’s red room was a demo- 
niac cavern, a hell. Dislike lifted me from 
my chair; then the white suit rose and 
passed into the glowing window, a door, on 
some signal; and the kinkajou carried his 
chain along the balcony to a rope of wis- 
taria in an angle, vanished. A girl spun on 
the stage and her six skirts of differing 
colors bellied out around jeweled legs. I 
was in the tumbling sound of applause, 
aware of hissing laughter, while she set slim 
hands on hips and minced to the rim of the 
platform, tranquilly getting eyes fixed to 
her waist’s black girdle, a corset of hard 
velvet. She was pretty, strutting so, and 
the violins whipped up an empty tune for 
her nasal song: 


‘All the boys I know are just so awful poor! 

Nobody that’s rich comes drivin’ up to our 
front door. 

Ma says it’s a shame with all the swells in 
town 

None of ’ emll buy a girl a wedding gown. 

But down around the corner 


If mother heard the heavy beat of this I 
would have it daily on her harp. I hoped 
she wouldn’t meet it at Buford Springs; 
but she would hear it and learn it, because 
it pleased this crowd. I turned to look at 
the tables, and a brass button sewn to blue 
cloth jerked past my eyes. 

““You’re under arrest, Miss Duval.” 

The girl nodded to the affable policeman 
and asked, ‘Got any order?”’ 

“Sure! Judge Fleming. Hello, 
Mr. Rupert.” 

“Now, officer,’ Rupert said pleasantly. 
“Again! What’s this for?”’ 

“Appearance on a_public stage inde- 
cently | dressed, sir. The judge has been 
havin’ ‘more complaints from them people 
uptown. You’ll have to come too.” 

Mr. Rupert said, still pleasantly, ‘Out- 
rageous! Miss Duval’s dressed as a Ba- 
varoise—a German girl, you know. That is 
not acorset.’”” And men came to sympathize 
with Miss Duval, who was amused by all 
this. Ladies giggled among the lilacs, and 
a waiter brought the dancer’s cloak. 

“At this rate,’ said Mr. Rupert, “all 
our chanteuses must appear in waterproof 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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F rain means a financial loss, you 
need Hartford Rain Insurance 
protection. 


You may be interested in a special 
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depends on week-end guests, or 
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weather. 
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of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company. Ask him to show you 
how a Hartford Policy prevents 
rainy day losses, or if you wish, 
write direct to the Company. 
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INSURANCE CO. 
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The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
and the Hartford Accident and Indem- 
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- and your brake drums may 


’ be scored worse than this 
21 Invisible, menacing danger, hidden away where you never see 
. it the scored and worn brake drum of an automobile. 


We illustrate a scored drum. Grooves cut right into the metal. Yet, 
that drum should be smooth, even and true in order to obtain 
proper braking efhciency. The trouble? Incorrect application of 
p brake lining. 


Around each drum is the brake band. The brake lining is attached 

to the under side of that band by rivets. When the brake pedal is 
pressed, band and lining should “‘wrap’” around the drum with 
equalized pressure. If the rivets are not sunk below the surface of 
| the lining they project and cut into the drum. 


Steel rivets, of course, emphasize this trouble with the result that 
the rivets become the braking surface instead of the brake lining. 
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You get a metal-to-metal brake of doubtful efhciency. The brakes 
squeal. Lining is ripped and torn. 


a There is a way to avoid the scored drum. Have the brakes lined 
with Raybestos by the Raybestos Method of Brake Lining appli- 
cation. ‘The rivets will be of tubular brass construction proper/y 
countersunk, ‘Vhe lining will wrap around the drum without scoring. 


Projecting steel rivet heads like 
‘ : = : woe: 3 these, score the drum and 
re adds to satety, but reduces costs for repairs and eliminates incon- greatly reduce brake efficiency. 


All of the braking surface will be in operation. ‘This not only 


' venience. Avoid the scored drum. 
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los Way is the Safe Way 


Proper application of brake lining is equal in importance to Raybest) 
THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY “ 


i for ¢ 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, Both assure the full measure of protection. Why not send for ¢ 


interesting booklet ‘‘BRAKES— Their Care and Upkeep”? 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me, postage prepaid, your booklet 


““BRAKES — Their Care and Upkeep” which illustrates and THEY RAVES LOS COMPANY 


describes how to obtain reli i id brake troubles ert 
tain reliable brake service and avo ey Ficpares: Badeeport, Cont Peterborough, Ont, Cat 


Stratford, Conn. London, England 
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ay Detroit, 2631 Woodward Avenue San Francisco,.835 Pos} 
Address Chicago, 1603 South Michigan Avenue gh 


“Brake Inspection — Your Protection” 
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your mother’s ball so as to discover if she 
seemed an honorable person—eh?”’ 

“He wrote to her!”’ 

“He did! The letter came this afternoon 
just after—well, when she was feelin’ more 
comfortable than she had been. It dis- 
tressed her greatly. The nasty fellow had 
the impertinence to say that her father 
owed some friends of his two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, the grounds of the claim bein’ 
that Mr. Almy had promised to forward 
money to Europe six years ago and had ac- 
cepted two hundred thousand dollars from 
these people. There’s no need to recite the 
rest of his farrago, because it’s too absurd 
to be believed by a tipsy nigger. But he 
first practically accuses Mr. Almy of em- 
bezzlin’ funds, and then adds a lot of tilly- 
lolly nonsense about this being a debt of 
honor. Honor? He does not know 
what the word means. It’s not excusable 
on any grounds. I’ve written him at May’s 
order to tell him to go to the devil or pro- 
duce legal evidence. But you’d best warn 
your brother that the fellow’s an irreclaim- 
able liar to begin with, and a swine besides. 
You won’t care to be associated with such 
a character. Even if there was an iota of 
truth in his statement, he had no right to 
distress a lady with it. He’s been sulking 
at Sandoval until he’s lost his manners.’ 

I think that I said, “‘He’d no business 
writin’ May!” 

“Precisely so. He’s utterly lost his man- 
ners. I shan’t keep you out of bed, but be 
sure to tell your brother directly in the 
morning. Good night. You must come to 
lunch with me next week.” 

He smiled and took his gentility down 
the stairs, and for a little time his cane 
tapped Grand Street’s silence with its tiny 
life. The South had formally damned San- 
doval’s manners; he had slapped a wom- 
an’s face; he was a sulky beast that 
sprang through our sentiments to claw the 
silver dress. 

One of the green cups smashed into the 
fireplace and beryls spun out on the gray 
floor; ashelf hurt my shoulder and I reeled 
around the room hunting a door; yellow 
flares passed in my head with vehement 
noises beyond all sound; a woman grew out 
of fog and exclaimed as I passed her near 
some corner; since the fog was silver, I was 
running with May around me, going in a 
cloud to avenge her; my mouth charred 
and a stream of images rolled, rolled in me 
while the stilled city was vacant to my 
rage; I ran up a red staircase in a silver 
mist, pitiless. I was going to kill him. 

This could not last. My pace fell to a 
shamble, and I recall blue globes on the 
Grand Opera and a bulging woman’s gown 
that wabbled. Some reason worked in me; 
let Christian thrash him. There was a kind 
of right in the man’s act. Hehad some right 
to do this. I couldn’t throw him down from 
his baleony and kill him. There had been 
a war and someone had done something 
wrong. ... . There was one bare gas jet 
on the arch of the hotel’s gate, and I stood 
surprised at the dulled garden. Moist 
tables were hidden; fog and Sunday morn- 
ing had driven off the herd. The low door 
at the building’s root glowed shyly, but the 
round stage was a fallen moon of reddish 
glory from the slanted beating that came 
out of Sandoval’s long window, the one 
brightness of the dim hotel. Christian was 
there yet; I would go and tell him. I would 
see him smash Sandoval’s teeth. I walked 
around the stage, and my sleeve touched an 
iron chair briskly with a click of the button. 
Then something tinkled. 

The kinkajou dragged his chain closer to 
me and I looked down at a white shape- 
lessness bent double beside a chair on the 
gravel, stained a little by the lower door. 
Then my body swayed and swayed until 
the inescapable moment of my scream. 


x 


Y A PROCESS of motions I became a 
black statue in the corner of a glaring 
room and watched men drape Sandoval in 
a tablecloth on some chairs pulled together. 
They had given me the kinkajou to hold, 
and it sat on my arm, licking its hands in 
comfort. 

We looked at each other; and a fellow 
in underclothes, a young waiter, came to 
tell César, “Oh, mon pauvre!’’ Meanwhile 
I gazed at the tables of this bar, and at the 
counter with one orange solid on the level 
shimmer of mahogany. 

Christian had killed him. Christian had 
flung him down from the window and his 
skull was crushed. It was all done. Men 
repeated in French “ He fell; he must have 
fallen; he fell,’”’ and this young waiter said, 
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“He took much champagne at dinner.’”?’ A 
woman came in and screamed gently. I 
am aware that it seemed a scream of enjoy- 
ment, and that her feet were jammed into 
purple velvet slippers. The kinkajou 
wound his tail around my arm and looked 
at her until she went away. Then all the 
servants were talking to a blond man, who 
was Rupert in a dressing gown. 

“He fell—must have fallen. Raoul says 
that he took much champagne at dinner.” 

A jet streaked up in pure gold flame and 
a table glimmered in long prettiness. It 
stayed, and was the lid of a gilded box. It 
was a coffin, and I stared from it to Rupert, 
lighting a cigarette. He came to me, the 
black statue, and spoke to me. 

‘Viourmsitusia 

““My name’s Thor—Thorold Gaar.”’ 

The man bowed to me and smiled. ‘‘ Mr. 
Gaar. A brother, perhaps, of Mr. Christian 
Gaar? Mr. Charles Gaar’s son? So! 
Now, this is uncomfortable!” 

It was uncomfortable to be a black 
statue watching a gilded coffin go sliding 
up a lane in all this heat. They never hung 
rich men though. 

Rupert said, “The  balustrade—too 
low. I have often argued with the land- 
lord. What can one do? Last week an 
accident. He fell?”’ 

“cé Yes.”’ 

“Ah! It gives a hotel a bad name! And 
this beast of his climbs everywhere. ; 
You knew monsieur?”’ 

“Yes; met him. I was going up to his 
room.” 

“This beast—it goes out in the street 
and children pursue it back.’ 

I said, ‘‘Out in the street? . Well, 
I was going up to his room,” and tried to 
rae my wrist out of the kinkajou’s brown 
tail. 

“Exactly! Someone must always chase 
this brute and bring it back! The police 
officer should be here at once. .Please 
sit down; so uncomfortable; please.’’ 

The black statue sat on a plush chair 
and looked over the gilded coffin at an or- 
ange on the bar. Mr. Rupert blew rings 
of smoke and rubbed a scratch on his 
chin. . . . Along way back all this began 
with a war. Gray men chased blue men up 
the map and people bribed shimmering 
women in Paris to talk to emperors. I did 
not care. They must not put Christian in 
a coffin. 

“Such things give a house a bad name. 
I am already in difficulties with the police— 
complaints.” 

“Yes; that girl that danced.” 

“To call a Bavaroise costume corsets! 
These people!”’ 

I did not care about the girl and her cos- 
tumes. A man in blue came out of fog and 
wiped his face. He was the policeman. His 
face had rosy patches on the cheeks. He 
lived abominably before me, and said, 
“Well, Mr. Rupert!’’ undoing the brass 
buttons of his tunic. 

“This gentleman fell from his room— 
from the balcony.” 

““Dead?”’ 

“Now, Mory! He fell from the third 
stage! Of course!”’ 

The policeman cast his cap on the bar 
and stood jerking off the blue coat. It 
shocked me that he was naked to the waist, 
and his rosy skin had streaks of rash. 

““You’d think the weather’d cool down 
some. September! I’m destroyed with 
prickly heat! . . . Drunk, was he?” 

“‘Oh, perhaps!’’ Mr. Rupert offered a 
cigarette from the green paper and smiled a 
little when it was refused. The officer stood 
rubbing his thick chest carefully, and his 
eyebrows rippled; but I was watching the 
blond owner of this hotel. Rupert smiled in 
the same fashion, and one of his feet in a 
slipper of brown leather moved. ‘But 
must I be in the news, Mory? Come! I 
have already been enough. These things 
give the house a bad name. Come!” 

“Go on, you French divvil!”’ 

They both grinned. Rupert’s flat, jolly 
face bore the expression for a long time; 
some kind of game began. An arrest came 
in my thought. This was to be kept hid- 
den, hushed if Rupert could do it. They 
were callous, grinning at each other, and 
the muddle of waiters had receded beside 
the door into a shadow made by a hanging 
towelonarack that swung above Sandoval’s 
significance. 

“Well, what happened, then? What’s 
his name?” 

“T will spell it: C. C. de—that is d-e— 
French, you see? S-a-n-d-o-y-a-l, of New 
Orleans. He came on Sunday.’”’ Rupert 
surveyed the man writing, and his air was 
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M compartments, in offices, 
in clubs, in homes; 
women in stores, in hotels, in 
fashionable tea rooms — wher- 
ever people meet and talk, they 
are telling others the facts about 
sauerkraut. 


For people like to spread good 
news. And the truths which 
Science has found out about 
sauerkraut are wonderfully in- 
teresting. 


For centuries sauerkraut has 
been a favorite food with mil 
lions. And in those countries 
where it is largely eaten its bene- 
ficial effects have been known to 
many. 


Now all are hearing these remarkable 
facts about the value of sauerkraut 
as an intestinal cleanser and disinfect- 
ant, as a natural regulator and con- 
ditioner. And everywhere there is 
a new interest in it. 


Sauerkraut is rich in lactic ferments, 
which have a tendency to prevent the 
formation and growth of harmful 
germs in the intestinal tract. It is 
these germs which so often cause se- 
rious ailments. And to keep the in- 
testinal tract clean and free from them 
is to promote health and longevity. 


More than 125,000 of the booklets, 
“Sauerkraut as a Health Food,” have 
been sent out in response to requests. 
This booklet tells all these facts in 
detail. It contains also new and 
tested recipes for serving this deli- 
cious food. Mail the coupon now 
for your copy FREE! 


Sauerkraut may be purchased at grocery 
stores, meat markets, delicatessen stores 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS 
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one of watchful ownership. He was older 
than the bare-shouldered Irish fellow, who 
looked up from a scrubby notebook and 
grunted. Rupert said, hitching his silk 
robe’s pockets with both hands, ‘‘ He drank 
much champagne at dinner. The balus- 
trade is very much—much too low. I have 
often spoken to the landlord. He drank— 
Raoul, dis donc! This is his waiter.” 

The young waiter trotted and spoke 
eagerly, passionately, ““Oh, much! Cham- 
pagne and two big cordials—chartreuse and 
a cognac.” 

““What’s a connac?”’ 

“Old brandy,” said Rupert. 

The waiter wanted to be looked at, 
noticed. He was shuffling his socks and 
twisting. ‘‘And afterwards I took up two 
more cognac with coffee while he had a 
visitor. He was certainly drunk. The 
balustrade is very low too. Yes! Too 
low!”’ Rupert nodded. 

“Sit out on this baleony much?” 

“A good deal. Besides,’’ Rupert said, “he 
was very handsome and liked to be seen.” 

“Good it did him! So he dropped over 
the edge. Who found him?” 

Then he would ask who had last seen 
him. Christian would come in now. 
opened my lips. 

Rupert answered, ‘‘This gentleman.” 
Then he said slowly, “‘This is Mr. Gaar— 
you know? G-a-a-r. He is a son of Mr. 
Charles Gaar—you know? The banker.”’ 
He repeated, ‘‘The banker—you know?” 

The rosy policeman knew, writing my 
name. He looked at me lightly, with blue 
eyes, and studied César on my black knee. 

“What kind of monkey’s that?” 

“Tt is Mr. Sandoval’s—a damned nui- 
sance. It ran all over the hotel. Mr. Gaar 
finds it and is bringing it in, and Mr. Sando- 
val fell over the balustrade. Thatisall. Will 
you look at him?” 

“T will not! Them things give me the 
bad dreams! . The young gentleman 
seen him fall over. dunno it’s a 
case for a coroner. I don’t see 
nothin’ more in it.” 

Nothing in it. They never hang rich 
men’ssons. No questions. Nota lie even. 
A soft sound came through my head. 
Everything was hushing down. Corruption 
sank in corruption rottenly before me. Or 
did they believe this? Perhaps they did. 

““Where you live at, sir?”’ 

“Dobbs Ferry. I’m stayin’ in town 
right now though.” 

“Know this San—Sandoval?”’ 

“‘T met him.” 

“Well, it’s kind of nasty. Dunno but 
what you better come over to the station, 
Mr. Rupert, and tell about it.”” He had 
not written my address. This was Rupert’s 
affair. He pulled on his coat over the rash 
and winced, ‘‘God, now! This late in 
September !”’ 

Rupert asked, ‘‘ Who is at the station?”’ 

“Winslow.” 

“Very well. I will get on my clothes and 
come. You,” he said in French to the wait- 
ers, “‘will say to the people upstairs that a 
gentleman has died of a fall. These railings 
are too low. I do not wish any more of 
these accidents. They give us a bad name. 
And someone gets a cab for monsieur here.”’ 

A waiter ran. The young waiter came to 
squat near me and talk to César in a tender 
chatter. ‘“‘Le pauvre—ton maitre - 

The kinkajou listened and curved his 
tail, crawling down my leg. They sat and 
looked at each other happily. 

“Tf there was any of suicide in this,” 
said the officer, “I’d have to—but there 
ain’t. Where’s his room, now?” 

““Come with me.”’ They were gone. 

An older waiter said in English ‘‘Good 
there ain’t many in the house. . . . I 
don’t see why I’m standin’ here!’’ and 
walked out discontentedly, dragging up his 
trousers. In lucid weariness I watched the 
other pale men shift by the door. This was 
an ugly nothing; a guest had died in the 
rowdy hotel and Mr. Rupert would keep it 
out of the news. A pattering French voice 
said, ‘“‘But always a big fuss! The papers 
must be sealed. The relatives send letters 
to ask what has been stolen—stupid! A 
death in a hotel is always stupid. 

The cab for the young gentleman.” 

I would not look up at the red window. 
The cab rolled me away, and this soft sound 
was in my head again. Glows passed on a 
rag of carpet under my feet in clear reflec- 
tions, white from the misted lamps. 


xI 


hee room was black when I opened the 
door, and Christian did not speak as the 
brightness of the hall washed across his 
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legs, sprawled from a chair. I shut the 
door and he said, ‘‘Been waitin’ for you, 
sonny. . . . A thing happened.” 

“‘Tt’s all right, Christy.” 

“What is?” 

“Up at the hotel. They think he fell 
over the rail—just fell over.” 

Should I go and hold him, and say that 
I didn’t care, wasn’t going to be ashamed 
of him? But we had no caresses for each 
other, and it seemed absurd, female, to do 
such a thing. 

I leaned on the door, and Christian 
asked, ‘‘Who was there?” 

“T found him lyin’. Then Rupert told 
the policeman that I saw him fall off the 
balcony.” 

Christian drawled, “Trust Rupert to 
get out of it easy. No, it’ll just be an acci- 
dent in the papers. Rupert’ll fix that 
smooth as silk. What’s honorable? If I 
go and say I hit him, why, there’ll be a 
trial, and they’ll have May in it. She'll 


have to be mentioned. Can’t just say I° 


hit this feller because he’d written some 
woman a letter. Questions—I’m a 
poor liar too. would happen, 
but——”’ 

He must be thinking how he had fear- 
fully hit Sandoval, and how the white suit 
went swirling over the low rail. I shivered; 
fe would go and tell and they would try 

im. 

“He slapped me. I hit him—then this 
happened. When I came downstairs he 
was dead already. So mad I just walked 
out—cab in Fourteenth Street. . . . 
The fool!’”’ said Christian queerly. ‘‘ What’s 
dog in French?” 

“Chien.” 

“That ain’t it. 
mean? Va!” 

“Get out or go out.” 

My brother sighed. I had relieved his 
brain of a question and he was soothed at 
once, drawling, ‘‘Lassiter says the feller’s 
mother was a cheap actress. He must have 
watched her carry on and kind of taken 
after her. Listen!” 

As he came into the square bedroom 
Sandoval was finishing a glass of brandy, 
and Christian watched his hand shake a 
trifle. 

The brown man asked “You have seen 
your father?”’ and Christian answered that 
he must see Gaar again before he would 
undertake to do anything, muttered that 
there were guests in Dobbs Ferry. 

Sandoval shrugged and was gracious. 
There was no hurry. The gentlemen in 
New Orleans and Mobile had waited, could 
waitalittlelonger. Itwasall disconcerting. 

“Certainly,” he tapped, ‘‘T will wait Mr. 
Gaar’s leisure. He has the books, the 
records of the bank. Let him look—you 
see?—and he will find that money was de- 
posited without cause on such and such a 
date. That will show Miss Almy that there 
is no mistake.” 

He walked to the bell rope beside the 
windowandrang. Then helounged through 
the long portal and appeared on the bal- 
cony, to be admired by the garden, a knee 
on the dangerous rail. And there his white 
suit stayed, with gleams mounting it until 
the young waiter popped in to get an order 
for more cognac. 

Sloth had fallen on the man. He drooped 
across a chair and spoke of New York with 
an inconsequent brevity. The shops were 
vulgar after Paris. The low women had no 
style .and the ladies were stiff. But it was 
interesting—a metropolis of a’sort, very 
active. He might go abroad again after a 
time and visit Rome. 

“Although I am agnostic, one should see 
Rome,” he yawned. 

My brother had a vision of Sandoval 
patronizing Rome from some balcony, 
while the man lounged off again to sit on 
the rail and look down, a Napoleonic hand 
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in the white coat. Then he drank brandy 
and spoke of New Orleans. 

The manners of New Orleans were in ill 
repair. Even the services of gentlemen to 
a cause were being forgotten. And certain 
persons were chilly; one was not respon- 
sible for the conduct of one’s connections; 
a female relative—under the fallacious 
guidance of her warm heart—had offended 
etiquette; was he responsible? No? How- 
ever, after his success in the matter of the 
money there would be a change. The 
brandy sloshed in a large tumbler, and 
Christian wondered if the one motive be- 
hind the man’s acts was a wish to be ad- 
mired by some vague circle in the far city. 

“We all want to be admired,” Christian 
fretted. ‘But wasthat all he wanted? I 
took him for a kind of patriot. 4 
Dunno. Well, he talked.’’ 

Sandoval talked, and as Christian didn’t 
want his brandy, the man took it slowly, 
petting César on his knee. The gas burned 
in frosted shades on the red walls and the 
kinkajou’s eyes matched his master’s stare. 
There was another journey to the balcony, 
and César was scolded as he climbed down 
the wistaria. Christian began to sweat, and 
the fog showed suddenly as a dome crum- 
bling into the garden. Women squealed, 
and my brother went to watch the effusion 
of skirts, with Rupert bowing from the edge 
of the stage and globes being deadened by 
the waiters. Everything swept off, and the 
windows of the hotel did not reach the 
gravel. Only the stage maintained itself 
under Sandoval’s ray; a violin howled as a 
musician cased its strings. César came 
back with a walnut shell and was petted. 

“‘Here,”’ Christian said, ‘‘let’s talk about 
our business. . . Suppose I pay you 
twenty-five or thirty thousand. You can go 
down and begin gettin’ these gentlemen 
paid off.”’ : 

But Sandoval made his disapproving 
sound. Why should Christian inconven- 
ience himself? It was generous, but let 
the heirs of this infamy make the thing 
right. He seemed to have no idea of our 
father’s hand in the matter. A melancholy 
rode him now. He admired, he pitied these 
gentlemen; but they had blamed his uncle 
for accepting Ross’ word and pleading 
them into such a scheme. They had never 
taken himself as a man of intelligence. His 
overseer, in fact, Aristide Breaux, was con- 
sidered to be the veritable cause of his pros- 
perity. As if any man of sense could not 
control a thousand good acres and see that 
the mill was cleaned properly! Christian 
humbly waited while Sandoval described 
a melon that would surpass other melons. 
He also heard that other families of Cotys 
in Louisiana were in no way connected. 


Sandoval’s grandfather had been the Colo-. 


nel Coty who broke his sword before 
Robespierre and was saved by that mon- 
ster’s fall from the guillotine. My brother 
cut the pedigree. 

“Suppose that my father ain’t willin’ to 
talk to the Almys? It’ll be pretty hard 
work to begin. You’d better let me pay 
you something and 7 

Sandoval shrugged and walked back to 
the table for his last sip of brandy. He 
said, ‘‘Oh, we will see what their attitude 
is. I wrote to Miss Almy last night,” and 
drank, set down the tumbler for the kinka- 
jou to sniff. 

Christian said ‘‘Wrote her?” and a pale 
streak went past his eyes. He gulped, 
“You dirty dog! Where’s your honor?” 
and Sandoval slapped him across the mouth. 

The white suit towered. Sandoval stalked 
toward the bell rope and then turned again. 
The fog was a shivering drapery in the 
long window behind him, and the balcony’s 
floor was black with wetness. Before all 
this the brown man stood shaking; one 
hand ceaselessly rose and fell as if he aimed 
a ball. Christian put on his hat and then 
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(Continued from Page 15) 


youngsters; she was a banker’s orphan and 
Jim didn’t have any money and he didn’t 
want to marry her till he did have. Jim’s 
always been awful proud. Well, he hadn’t 
been gone any time at all till the little hoy- 
den went and married somebody else.”’ 

As if following Annie Brown’s thoughts 
her eyes turned to the bookcase; stopped. 

“Why, what’s become of your husband’s 
picture? Your daughter take it with her?” 

“Oh! Why—why, I guess it got put in 
the top drawer when we dusted.”’ 

“Your daughter was dreadful fond of her 
father, I guess.” 

“Oh! Yes. They—they both had such 
fine minds.” 

“Well, fine minds are all right if you 
make folks happy with ’em,”’ Sally reflected 
harmonially. ‘‘I must run along now and 
have a little bite ready for the men. Why 
don’t you come in, too, and be helping me 
when they get here?”’ 

Courage flowed out of Annie 
Brown as through an open artery. 
She pleaded a headache. ‘“‘Then 
go and lie down a minute,”’ pre- 
scribed Sally; ‘‘just relax and 
hold the thought of harmony and 
you'll wake up fresh as a fritter.” 
Pausing in the doorway she de- 

livered a final edict: 
“Looks funny without 
your husband’s picture 
there. I kind of like it, 
though. No use harboring 
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heartaches. Those who loved us ’d want 
us to be happy.” 

Something told Annie Brown that Mrs. 
Winters did not think she was harboring 
heartaches. Ina strange dull way it was a 
relief to have someone know it. And it was 
pleasant not to have his picture there, 
watching her. Oh, the years, the years he 
had watched her stealthily, gloatingly, 
pleasurably. For more than John Brown’s 
pride in his judgeship, more than his pride 
in his increasing financial prowess, more 
even than his pride in Olivia, who wrote 
thoughtful articles for several state newspa- 
pers; even more than all these things com- 
bined was his peculiar pride in having his 
small admiring world notice how wholly and 
adoringly his faded little wife loved him. 

Annie Brown realized now, from Olivia’s 
recent researches, that this passion of his 
partook of the nature of inhibitions and 
complexes; it was certainly a repressed 
emotion. No one in all the world except 
Annie Brown and Maggie Hartwell—the old 
nurse who had died long ago—so much as 
dreamed of the queer distorted obsession 
that ruled John Brown. Maggie Hartwell had 
kept her secret well—she would have kept 
it just as safely for fifty dollars, but Judge 
Brown had given her five hundred; ten new 
crisp fifty-dollar bills. He had not risked 
the imperiling evidence of a check; it was 
so monstrous, so heinous a thing to him. 
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If it had not been for the terrible agoniz- 
ing bewildering pain that Olivia had 
brought with her birth he would never have 
known that his wife loved another man; 
she would have gone on staunchly with her 
pretense. For she had learned well in that 
one year the immensity of her husband’s 
littleness, and she knew the overwhelming 
humiliation it would be to him if he ever 
learned the truth in her heart. 

And then—Olivia. Blackness—pain— 
delirium. Broken with agony, she had 
cried and begged for the boy she loved, the 


boy she had played with since babyhood, - 


the boy she had promised to marry, the boy 
she had jilted—Jim Daniels. She had 
screamed until John Brown held her cries 
back with his big hands, cursing. Maggie 
Hartwell told her; and that was why the 
doctor was not sent for, in time. John 
Brown would have let her die rather than 
let his neighbors gossip about the shame 
that had befallen him. 

And she had not known that she had be- 
trayed herself. After her consciousness 
crept back to her, after she had seen Olivia, 
who weighed nine pounds, then he came 
into the room, came close and leaned over 
her, and she held her arms up to him to con- 
tinue her poor pretense. He threw her arms 
down on the bed. As his face came closer 
she knew that something terrible had hap- 
pened to him. And he called her a name 
that Annie Brown had never heard anyone 
called except poor brazen painted creatures 
whom she scarcely thought 
of as women. He called her 
that name twice, and, after 
an instant, the third time. 

“‘Listen,’’ he said, and for 
many days the marks of his 
fingers patterned her shoul- 
der: “if you let anybody sus- 
pect you love that young fool 
I'll kill you, so help me God!”’ 
At the door he had turned, 
and laughed. ‘‘ Harebells and 
crab-apple blossoms,” he said. 
It was what Jim had said in 
a letter to her—that she was 
like a bouquet of them. 

When the gate slammed 
behind him Maggie Hartwell 
whisperingly and _ fearfully 
told her what had happened. 
Maggie was terribly, terribly 
sorry for John Brown. 

“Oh, dear Lord, you’ve 
’most killed him,” she la- 
mented. ‘‘ Youkept shrieking 
for young Jim till I thought 
sure he’d hear you, no matter 
where ever he was; and your 
poor fine husband just going 
crazy. All the time I was 
working with you—and sure 
I thought any minute you’d 
die on my hands—he was 
readin’ that bunch of letters 
in your desk drawer there. 
Oh, dear Lord! It’s a great 
wrong you’ve done him. And 
him so proud—with good 
rights to be. Isn’t a girl in the state but ’d 
been humble to marry him. And you a- 
cryin’, top of your lungs, for that hoodlum 
Jim Daniels. Sure, I don’t see how he can 
ever forgive you.” 

She had been right. John Brown had 
never forgiven her. And because he knew 
she did not love him he was possessed that 
the world should think she did. And mak- 
ing the world think so had become the pride 
that gave Annie Brown endurance to live. 
She was convinced that she had committed 
a great sin. Whatever he demanded of her 
was her atonement. 

So the long, long years had gone, but of 
none of their bitternesses was she thinking 
now as she sat rocking by the window. She 
was thinking of spring woods—of youth, of 
sunny days and moonlit nights, of glad 
promises and great hopes. She was forget- 
ting that she was an old woman. 

What was it Sally Winters had said about 
looking as old as Methuselah? The star- 
tling thought came to her that Jim Daniels 
might seem as young as Mrs. Winters, who, 
though she was the same age as Annie 
Brown, looked fifteen years younger. And 
Jim—Jim was only a year older than she 
was. John Brown had been eighteen years 


older, but to his wife he had remained fixed,’ 


ageless, always the same; just as Jim re- 
mained in her memory as a red-headed, 
reckless, lovable boy of twenty. 


Why Experienced Tourists 
Use he BLUF BOOK. 


How often these ques- 
tions come up when you 
tour: 
Which route has the most pave- 
ment? 
What markers or highway num- 
bers shall I follow? 
Which is the shortest road? 
What about hotels and eating 
places? 
Where is the nearest reliable 
garage or service station? 
What is of interest in the next 
town? 
Are there facilities for golf, fish- 
ing or other sports near by? 
In case of a closed road or de- 
tour, is there a good alterna- 
tive route? 
How may I reach it? 
Without the right answers, 
expense and inconvenience are 
certain. Wayside information 
can’t be relied upon; an ordi- 
nary map doesn’t tell you; and 
you don’t get the answers 
from road markers and num- 
bers, helpful as they are. 
Every year for 22 years 
Automobile Blue Books have 
answered these questions cor- 
rectly. More than 250,000 
Blue Books are in use each 
season. Each volume is a com- 
plete, up-to-date and authorita- 
tive touring service for its terri- 
tory. With it you can plan your 
entire trip to your own liking and 
follow that plan intelligently. 
360,000 miles of roads (cov- 
ering the entire U.S. and adja- 
cent Canada) have been charted 
by our own skilled road scouts 
and are carefully mapped and 
described in the four volumes 
of the 1923 Blue Books. Over 
one million dollars has been 
invested in bringing the Blue 
Book to its present perfection. 
Each Blue Book owner receives 
free membership in the Blue Book 
Touring Club, a national organization 
of special touring service. 
$3 per volume at book stores, 
newsdealers and motor supply stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, mail the cou- 
pon. Send no money. The volume 
will be sent C. O. D. 
Vol. 1—N. Y., New England states, and 
Eastern Canada. 
Vol. 2—Pa,, N.J.,.Del., Md., D.C., Va. 
W.Va.,Tenn., N.C., S.C., Miss., 
Ala., Ga., Fla, 
Vol. 3—Mich., Ohio, Iil., Wis., Minn., Ia., 
Mo., Ind., Ky. 


Vol, 4—All states west of and including 
N. D., S. D., Nebr., Kan., Ark., 


La., Western Canada; also trans- 
continental routes coast to coast. 
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1062 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Send me C. O. D. postpaid Blue Books volumes____ 
at $3.00 per volume. 
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Ward’s “Crush” Flavors 


Ward’s “Crush” Ice Cream Flavors 
owe their distinctive and delightful 
taste to the natural fruit oils of 
oranges, lemons and limes. To these 
have been added pure cane sugar, U.S. 
certified food color and citrus juices. 
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The End of a Perfect Dinner 


Frozen Dessert—Ward’s ‘“‘Crush’”’ Flavored 
Orange, Lemon and Lime 


At the end of a well appointed dinner 
there is just one fitting climax—brick 
ice cream in assorted layers, daintily 
Ward’s “Crush” flavored, Orange, 
Lemon or Lime. ~ No guest can re- 
strain a smile of genuine approval at 
this delicious dessert. That pleases 
the hostess, of course. ~ It is so easy to 
plan, too. Just telephone your icecream 
dealer, tell him what “Crush” flavors 
you desire, and that’s attended to. ~~ But 
be sure to mention Ward’s “Crushes.” 


ORANGE-CRUSH COMPANY, Chicago, U.S.A. 
47 Gt. Tower Street, London, E. C. 3 
Orange-Crush Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Wares 
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ICE CREAM, 
ICES and 
SHERBETS 


: > Companions to the 
famous “Crush’’ 
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“Fluffing your hair ’d help a lot,” Sally 
had said. 

Annie Brown went quickly to the door 
and locked it, and then, watching herself in 
the mirror with wondering eyes that might 
have belonged to a puzzled onlooker, she 
slowly unhooked the long black dress, gain- 
ing with the loss of its severity something of 
youthfulness, for her arms and throat were 
less marked: with the years than was her 
thin-cheeked tired face. Her hands began 
moving faster, more deftly. In just five 
minutes she had ripped out the neat black 
yoke and had put the dress on again, look- 
ing to her guilty eyes as unconventionally 
dishabille as if her mad’ impulse had dic- 
tated the abandon of her shoes and stock- 
ings. Approaching voices sounded from 
the hall! 

He had come! His voice turned her cold, 
but she started on swift involuntary tip- 
toes toward the sound of it. 

“Hello, Sally! How are you? Getting 
younger right along, I see.’”’ The hearty 
words, autumn-mellowed, stopped Annie 
Brown’s feet like a true-thrown lasso, and 
she made an incongruous splotch of dark- 
ness in the center of the sunny room. The 
three voices in the next apartment merged 
into a medley of indistinguishable chatter, 
and she became able to move. She went 
to the door again to assure herself that it 
was locked, and then, carrying the white 
kitchenette stool, she stole softly to the wall 
and sat down, leaning her hot cheek against 
the cool redwood partition boards. She 
felt no shame of eavesdropping; her listen- 
ing was merely the response that a fleck of 
metal makes to its master magnet. 

She tried with fierce intensity to picture 
Jim. Perhaps he was bald; perhaps he had 
a beard or a white mustache. How old was 
he? How old? How old? 

His voice had not changed greatly; it 
was the same slow humorous drawl. And 
like a flame from gray embers leaped the 
memory of the last words it had ever said 
to her—in the shelter of the maple tree by 
the corner of the depot on that night he left 
her to search wealth in the West: ‘‘Oh, you 
can’t scare me, sweetheart. Hurry! Kiss 
me good-by, you darn little spitfire!”” His 
words were brave enough; his arms were 
rough—they hurt her; but he left his tears 
on her face. And he was gone. 

He had not been afraid of her desperate 
threats to marry someone else if he did not 
take her with him; had not been afraid be- 
cause he trusted her love for him. He had 
been too proud to marry her, having noth- 
ing, when in a few years she would be rich 
in her own name. But in those days her 
pride had matched his, and because she had 
boasted to her skeptical chums that Jim 
would never go away without her, she let 
the strength of her pride outrage their love. 

Pride! That weapon of Satan’s which 
married her to haughty John Brown, whom 
any girl in all the state would have been 
humble to marry. Pride! That had been 
her own punishment, and Jim’s. Pride! 
Of which Olivia thought she had none. 

But Annie Brown knew as she listened to 
the ring of his voice that Jim Daniels’ life 
had not been the barren and bitter thing 
that she had made of hers. 

““My gracious, Jim! I declare you get 
more stylish all the time,” Sally was saying. 

“Well, it seems you do, too, Sally. And 
old Eb, here, looks pretty stylish, I’d say, 
for an old Texas ranger.” 

“Like this outfit?’’? Ebenezer’s voice 
was unconvinced. “I can’t say as these 
golf duds make me feel real manly, but 
seein’ ’s Sally’s takin’ to knee skirts again, 
I thought I might as well get me some knee 
pants.”’ 

“Oh, Eb, you’re such an old fool,” Sal- 
ly’s curt words caressed him. ‘ How’s 
Kate, Jim?” 

“Fine. She’s out electioneering, or she’d 
have come with me. She seems to take to 
politics the way you do to religions. What’s 
your latest one, Sally?” 

“Good land, you’d think I changed ’em 
like I do my shoes. I’ve never had but the 
one religion since I left the Methodist 
church, and that’s to keep mean thoughts 
out of my head, but—I’ve finally found out 
how to make it function for the good of 
everybody.” 

“Well, you don’t need to make it func- 
tion for Jim,” Eb contributed hastily. ‘Tell 
her about your last little deal, Jim.” 

“Oh, nothing much, Sally. Just sold 
another oil lease for half a million.’ 

“Why, Jim Daniels!”’ Sally’s voice was 
as reverent as prayer. “How does it feel?” 

“We-ell, it makes you feel a little ex- 
travagant, all right. You don’t always 
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seem to be careless lately; I’ve—I’ve just 
passed through such sorrow, you know.” 

““Ye-es, so—so Sally told me.”’ He was 
at a loss for words. ‘I’m real sorry, I’m 
sure.” 

Mr. Smith and Sally had been staring at 
them with equally astonished faces. 

“For the land of heaven!” Sally de- 
manded. ‘‘Don’t tell me you’re that same 
girl I was talking about—and you never 
said a word!” 

Annie Brown’s composure was a mas- 
terly thing. She moved about the room 
like a small sad shadow, offering them 
chairs, words multiplying on her tongue. 

“T really ought to apologize to you, Mrs. 
Winters, because I didn’t notice all you were 
saying when you were here. After Olivia 
went I was just sort of dazed, I guess— 
Olivia means everything to me, now that 
her father’s gone. It was all I could do to 
let her go—even to Los Angeles. And— 
and so I didn’t really hear what you said. 
Well, it does seem queer to meet someone 
way out here who used to live in Littleton. 
Of course I haven’t lived in Littleton since 
I was married. I went right to Racine. I 
think you’d better sit here, Mr. Daniels. I 
know men like comfortable chairs. Judge 
Brown was always buying big comfortable 
chairs—and little rockers for me to sew in; 
he never came home from any kind of trip 
without some kind of nice present. You— 
you used to know my husband, didn’t you, 
Mr. Daniels? Why, of course you did!” 

Jim’s brown eyes, as freckled with golden 
spots as was his large honest face, wrestled 
with the discrepancy between what Sally 
had told him and this reality of sorrow that 
confronted him. 

“Why, I think I’d seen him a few times 
when he came to Littleton to try a case,”’ 
he said simply. 

“Yes, you must have. Everybody 
seemed to know him. Were we married 
when you left Littleton?” 

““No-o,” he said, testing her with his in- 
credulous scrutiny, and adding after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation: ‘When I left Littleton 
you—you were engaged to marry me, unless 
aye got myself all mixed up with somebody 
else.” 

““Oh’’—she did not dare look at Sally— 
“oh, were we really actually engaged?”’ 
The only safe place for her eyes was John 
Brown’s picture; she gave a little depreca- 
tory laugh. ‘‘Goodness, it’s been so long 
ago—what children we must have been. I 
don’t seem to remember anything but 
John—just always John.”” She got up and 
took the picture from the bookcase. ‘This 
is such a good likeness of the judge,”’ she 
said softly, giving it into Jim’s freckled un- 
eager hands. 

While his head bent over the photograph 
Annie Brown smiled at her two other call- 
ers, who sat as if nailed upright in their 
chairs, Sally’s round rosy face expressing 
as much conflicting activity as a baseball 
diamond during a lively moment. She must 
employ more finesse than this to cope with 
Sally’s perspicacity. 
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“‘T_] try so hard never to force my feel- 
ings on people,” she said to her, ‘‘ but seeing 
somebody who once knew John seems to 
make me want to talk about him.” 

“Yes—yes. Naturally—naturally,” sup- 
plied the squirming Ebenezer, to cover 
Sally’s silence. He was edging his chair 
like a fat owl poised anxiously for flight, but 
Sally, far from vanquished, returned to the 
fray with all weapons trained against the 
somberness of the situation. 

“T never knew a finer harmonization! 
To bring you two old—friends together. 
You’ll have a great time talking over old 
times. We just stopped in to get you— 
we're going for aride and then we’re going 
to a nice place in the back country for din- 
ner and then ”” But her hostess had 
evidently stopped listening; she stood 
smiling tenderly down at the photograph 
Jim was handing to her, murmuring, ‘‘He 
kept just as straight and handsome as when 
he was young. You’d have known him, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“‘T’m not sure that I would,” said Jim 
Daniels in a tight voice. ‘“‘He got to be a 
judge like his father, I suppose.” 

Annie Brown slowly and carefully put 
the picture back on top of the bookcase; 
it gave her an opportunity to keep her back 
to them while she eulogized her husband, 
and to gather strength from those trium- 
phant eyes. 

“Oh, yes; he was made a judge when he 
was a young man—long before Olivia went 
to college. And he was in the state legisla- 
ture right along. I’ve always been proud 
that he didn’t consider money the only 
thing worth while—not but what he always 
made plenty—for he owned all the cheese 
factories in the state, ’most. But he was 
always working for public interests and 
the good of other folks; and it just seemed, 
the greater he got the more he loved his 
home, and the more lovely things he did for 
Olivia and me. Oh’’—her voice broke, 
broke with what might have been grief, but 
was in reality sheer hysteria of acting— 
“oh, I—I don’t know how I can ever stand 
it, without him!” 

An acutely uncomfortable silence crawled 
over the room. She could not summon 
sufficient courage to turn around; if it had 
not been for her husband’s watching eyes 
she would have burst into wild laughter, 
for, having recklessly pulled them all with 
her to this pinnacle of discomfort, she was 
helpless to get them down again. Her three 
visitors cleared their throats, individually, 
and then collectively. 

Finally Jim said—to Sally, “‘Don’t you 
think we’d better go now and come some 
other time when Ann feels ” He left 
her future feelings to be conjectured. He 
got up, and waited. Ebenezer had already 
begun to feel his furtive way toward the 
door, humorous consternation on his face. 
Annie Brown could see him in the narrow 
bookease mirror. Sally slowly rose; ad- 
justed her hat; adjusted her skirt; looked 
carefully in her hand bag as if expecting 
to find a harmonial remedy therein. 
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“Well, yes, we might as well be getting 
along. But you’re coming with us, aren’t 
you, Mrs. Brown? Do you good to get 
away from yourself. Bring some sort of 
wrap.” 

“‘Oh—some other time—some other time, 
thank you.” If they did not hasten, her 
trembling knees were surely going to fail 
her altogether. 

“But Jim’s got to go back in the morn- 
ing,”’ Sally insisted. ‘‘Now do hustle up 
and come along. We’ll go down and wait 
for you in the car.” 

It was Jim who shortened the scene by 
giving Sally a friendly push toward the door 
and offering his hand briefly to his hostess. 
“Now there’s no use arguing with Ann, 
Sally, if she’s anything like she used to 
be. Well, it’s been a real surprise to see you 
again, Ann. I hope things ’ll seem easier 
for you after while. Good-by.” 

His words were as casual as his hand- 
shake, but Sally’s farewell was heartfelt. 

“Honestly, I could shake you!” she said 
with a suggestive gesture. ‘‘I hope you’ll 
Be right good and lonesome, that’s what I 

Oo ” 


Annie Brown closed the door with a weak 
heavy arm. Alone, halfway across the 
room, she lifted her eyes again to the pic- 
ture of Olivia’s father just as a last lingering 
ray of sunlight crossed his watching face 
and touched his eyes with an exultant glow. 
It made them look as if they shone with his 
old vindictive complacent laughter. 

“Harebells and crab-apple blossoms.”’ 
His scornful words actually sounded in her 
ears; he was laughing at the old useless un- 
desired thing he had made of her, whose 
eyes were lovelier than harebells and whose 
cheeks were soft and pink as apple blos- 
soms when he had married her. 

‘Quit laughing at me,”’ said Annie Brown 
in a low thick whisper. “I’ve always tried 
to make it up to you. You’ve no right to 
laugh at me. You’re dead—dead!”’ 

But the departing sunbeam threw all its 
brightness into a narrow beam across those 
eyes and flickered there like living laughter. 

She reached up for the picture and flung 
it across the room. It hit the corner of a 
table and the glass splintered. One frag- 
ment flew back and cut her cheek, bringing 
a tiny trickle of blood, but she did not feel 
or notice it. With hands that felt no hurt 
she pulled the picture from the bent frame. 
She tore it to strips and flung them from 
her. A drop of blood fell from her cheek 
and ran a narrow red ribbon across the back 
of her hand, hiding under her wedding ring. 

It made her act seem murder indeed. 
She shuddered, and stood staring at it stu- 
pidly when Jim Daniels’ slow voice broke 
into her consciousness. 

*We-ell, Ann, little woman, I guess 
you’ve had a pretty hard go of it, haven’t 
you?”’ he said. 

The door stood open behind him, as it 
had swung when she carelessly closed it. 
For he had seen her face in the little book- 
case mirror when she had stood with her 
back to them, making the most of her de- 
ceit. Sometimes it is given to love to mis- 
understand utterly or to understand 
gloriously, and Jim Daniels had learned 
understanding with the long years. So he 
had left his hat, in order that he might re- 
turn for it, having freed himself of Eb and 
Sally. But Annie Brown had no thought 
of wondering why or how he had come. If 
she had spent many hours pouring out 
the bitternesses and the humiliations and 
the hurts of all the years, there could have 
been no greater comfort and understanding 
in Jim’s voice. Exceeding peace, like the 
sudden ceasing of long-endured pain, flowed 
over her. 

She looked up from the blood on her hand 
into his brown freckled eyes. He was com- 
ing slowly toward her. 

“Oh, Jim,” she said, ‘‘whatever can I 
tell Olivia?” 

He laughed as he took her rigidly out- 
stretched hand and wiped away the blood 
with a very large new clean handkerchief; 
then he put his left hand under her chin and 
carefully touched her bleeding cheek. 

“‘There’s going to be so much to tell 
Olivia, little Ann,” he said, ‘‘that we’ll just 
clear out and leave it for Sally to do. And 
if Sally wants a marble church with a gold 
bell on it to keep her harmonial religion in, 
na just the man who’s going to buy it for 

ere 

He stood there, patting her scratched 
cheek, and smiling down into her faded 
brimming blue eyes. Sixty isn’t such a bad 
age to begin to be happy. 

aoe still as pretty as harebells,’’ he 
said. 
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THE COMPLETE LINE 


Demi-Sedan . . $2250 
Touring Car . . 1950 
Four-Door Sedan. 2850 
Two-Door Sedan. 2850 
Coupee <a. cae eke 2150 
Brougham . . . . 2850 
Touring-Limousine 2950 
All prices {. o. b. Syracuse 
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We have the pleasure of introducing to 
motordom another big success— 
the Demi-Sedan 


It fills the important niche among fine cars be- 
tween the open and closed models, at a price only 
slightly above the open ones. It combines the pleasure, 
practical comfort and convenience of both, giving you 
at will any degree of enclosure you may desire. 


No car compares with the Demi-Sedan in mul 
tiplicity of uses and capacity for hard service. Plat 
glass panels in all four doors and rear compartment 
slide in felt channels—non-rattle. The aluminum body 
is beautifully upholstered in leather and curled hair, 
Whipcord lining for the top and horse-hair rugs for si 
the floor. Non-tarnish inlaid Duralumin fittings. ei 
Everything to please the eye and to withstand wear sd 
and tear. = 


Whether on pleasure or business bent, whether 
the going is good or bad, you will find the Demi- 
Sedan the greatest car for fast, comfortable travel a | 
you ever rode in. a 


Powerful New Six Motor 
Beautiful Body Design 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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$2200. 
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| 
A National Property | 


Protection Service 


From the great industrial centers 
of the East to the immense oil prop- 
erties of the West; from the paper 
mills of the North to the textile 
mills of the South, Cyclone Fence 
protects billions of dollars’ worth 
of property for thousands of 
America’s industrial concerns. 


Thus Cyclone Fence is recognized 
nationally as the standard protec- 
tion for industrial property. 


This leadership has been accorded Cy- 
clone Fence not only because of its struc- 
tural superiority, but also for the reason 
that it represents the ideal of an organ- 
ization whose services are dedicated to 
the conservation of property through 
adequate fence protection. 


“Cyclone Fence” therefore signifies far more 
than ‘just fence.” It means Property 
Protection Service —a professional fencing 
service which appeals to industrial off- 


cials and thereby has enabled the Cyclone, 


Fence Company to build a great institu- 
tion whose services are available through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 


Upon request to offices nearest you, Dept. 
21, complete information concerning Cy- 
clone Property Protection Service will be 
furnished without obligation. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: Waukegan, IIl., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N.J., | Fort Worth, Texas 
Oakland, Calif. (Standard Fence Co. ) 

Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 
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AMERICA AIND TOMOR 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Nine out of every ten men with the 
slightest knowledge of the immigration 
question want a return to the type of alien 
from Northern and Northwestern Europe, 
who come from the Nordic stock, and whose 
antecedents and lives are clean, wholesome 
and free from radical taint. One of their 
best assets is that rarest of present-day 
qualities—content with work. 

Equally unanimous is the feeling that 
we have enough, and perhaps more than 
enough, of those later comers, the peoples 
from Southern Europe, the Near and Far 
East, Russia and Poland. The best strains 
in America are the British, French, Bel- 
gian, German, Swiss and Scandinavian. 
No one questions the fact that with proper 
mental and physical tests there is little 
danger of overimmigration from them, be- 


| cause they have helped to make America 


what she is. 

With the dissipation of sentiment with 
regard to immigration is born the belief 
that the melting pot is not only a joke but 
a term capitalized by the uplifter and the 
self-seeker. Practical Americans are be- 
coming convinced that the United States 
can no longer be an asylum for social and 
political refugees, and that we want no 
more surpluses from the slums of Europe. 
An imported horde inevitably means over- 
production sooner or later. The American 
industrialist is beginning to realize that it is 
far better to have a smaller production that 
will stabilize markets and at the same time 
conserve the principles upon which this 
republic was reared. Economic necessity 
must not be met at the expense of good 
citizenship. Our destiny depends upon the 
fused intelligent and assimilated people. 
One of the troubles just now is that we are 
more confused than fused. 

Just as the weight of opinion is for re- 
striction, so is sentiment lined up against 
the literacy test. This test, as we have 
learned from costly experience, has nothing 
whatever to do with determining whether 
or not an immigrant is the relative of an 
American citizen or an intelligent immi- 
grant that the United States needs. Nor 
has it anything to do with the moral and 


physical fitness of the alien. Too often the ° 


most undesirable has a very good mental 
equipment. The literacy test therefore is 
doomed. Its successor is the moral and 
physical measure. 


Immigration Reform 


There was a time when the advocates of 
unbridled immigration had nation-wide 
support in their contention that we need 
imported labor masses for our so-called 
pick-and-shovel work. That delusion is 
also passing. One of the most significant 
developments in contemporary American 
life is the turning of the man in the white- 
collar job toward the trowel and the plane. 
We are finding that one fundamental 
solution of the immigration question is the 
teaching of trades in public schools and or- 
ganizations like the Y. M. C. A. Husky 
Young America is emancipating itself from 
the underpaid thrall and drudgery of an 
office desk, with no opportunity for ad- 
vancement, for the clean, healthful and 
better-paid life of the artisan in the open, 
where promotion also beckons. It means 
an antidote for the coolie class, and is mak- 
ing for a larger intelligence in building and 
construction, whether in factory or ditch. 

Linked with the new labor, as it may be 
termed, is another evidence of change in 
the idea about immigration. Throughout 
the country I found increasing opposition 
to the rigidity of the Alien Contract Labor 
Law. Except among reactionary organized- 
labor leaders—and they and their unions 
constitute the minority among the Amer- 
ican workers—farseeing industrialists re- 
gard it as a handicap on the right kind of 
foreign labor. It is becoming more and 
more manifest that the United States must 
select the immigrant with special reference 
to his fitness to meet a specific need, 
whether for farm or factory. The Canadian 
system, which recruits its foreign labor to 
fill a definite place, is widely indorsed, be- 
cause it not only controls the labor influx 
but prevents segregation. 

Many advocate that the Secretary of 
Labor should be authorized, upon the pres- 
entation to him of a continuing shortage of 
labor of a particular class or type, to admit 
otherwise admissible aliens in excess of 
their quota until conditions are improved. 
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on sound democratic principles, and would 
make the payment of government taxes a 
natural and desirable function rather than 
the forced and vexatious performance that 
it is today. 

Another kind of tax on American pa- 
tience and prosperity is embodied in the 
constant warfare that rages around indus- 
trial relations. The American people have 
reached the point where they have come to 
regard strikes as a pernicious vice to be 
eradicated. This sabotage of capital is a 
danger that touches the whole people and 
concerning which nearly everybody has a 
definite conviction. 

Just as the inherent belief obtains that 


taxation should be equitable, so is there a | 


kindred conviction that every human being 


has a free and unhampered right to work. | i 
Nine out of every ten Americans, therefore, | 


favor the open shop as a fundamental of 
industrial democracy, and look upon it as 


a basic issue that sooner or later must be | 


unfurled at the masthead of one of the two 
great political parties. The feeling that 
there must be a show-down is growing. A 
strong sentiment exists against the cen- 
tralization of labor power at Washington 
and its arbitrary dictation to the rest of 
the country. 


Industrial Relations 


‘There is also a wide contention that if | 
labor had not been unwisely led it would | § 


never have aroused the antagonism that 
exists toward it in so many quarters. With 
a sense of justice, which is one of their 
outstanding traits, Americans do not ques- 
tion the right of labor to organize, or the 
soundness of the principle of collective bar- 
gaining. They do oppose the abuse of 
organized power and lay the majority of 
strikes to this abuse. The closed shop has 
not met the test of service because it is 
based upon an ideal of force and not co- 
operation. 


Out of the strife and bitterness of the | 


industrial wars have emerged two move- 


ments that must be formulated into the | 


program of the America of tomorrow. One 
is encouragement of the growing partici- 


pation of labor in financial movements, | 
whether expressed in codperative banks, | | 


profit sharing, company savings banks or 


investments in company securities. These | 
activities are teaching the beneficent les- | 
son that the dollar can work with profit for | 


the worker as well as for the capitalist, that 


money is not solely an exploiter of labor, | 


and that the thing called safe investment 
has neither caste nor creed. In this ex- 
panding economic independence of the 
worker is one of the keys to the solution of 
the whole bristling problem of capital and 
labor. It is a fundamental asset for the 
pursuit of life, liberty and happiness. 

The other is the restoration of the old 
man-to-man relationship between employer 
and employe which was rudely jarred by the 
introduction of the walking delegate. In 
thousands of establishments there is a grow- 
ing enlightenment on both sides that is 
making for a more personal codperation in 
the management of industry. Whether this 
relationship takes the form of a works coun- 
cil or otherwise is not the point. The bigger 
fact is that through employe representa- 
tion labor is finding the antidote for the 
strike, and likewise the formula for its eco- 
nomicsalvation. It means peace with profit. 

The same degree of enlightenment that 
is broadening the vision of the industrial 
worker and employer has begun to widen 


the horizon of the farmer, which means | 


that a new era is dawning in our dominant 
industry. Where excess of organization as 
expressed in the strike has brought the 
factory and railroad hand into disfavor, a 
corresponding lack of codrdination has 
been the besetting omission of the agricul- 
turist. He has learned his lesson, however, 
at great cost, and the farmer of tomorrow 
therefore will try codperation, especially in 
marketing, the common-sense way out of 
the old system of crop dumping, which 
was uneconomic and therefore unsound. 
More and more the farmer is realizing 
that his emancipation will not come from 
legislation without, but from personal re- 
organization from within. He is becoming 
less suspicious and increasingly business- 
like. For the first time in his history every 
possible credit facility, from the long-term 
land mortgage to the short-term loan for 
production, whether with crop or cattle, is 
at his command. There is not a loophole 
for complaint in the whole structure of 
rural credit, save that perhaps an excess of 
it is available. Thefarmer’s danger is that 
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The Magnavox Reproducer and 
the Magnavox Power Amplifier 


two devices have 


CSE 


EHIND the ever increasing use of 
Radio lies an intensely interesting 
story of the patient research which en- 
abled Magnavox engineers to develop 
new and original principles of sound 
reproduction and amplification. 


While this story is only appreciated in full 
by the technical engineer, its results—in terms 
of greatly increased Radio efficiency—can be 
appreciated by all. 


R3 Magnavox Reproducer 
with14-inch curvexhorn:ideal 
for homes, offices, etc. $35.00 


Model C Magnavox Power 
Amplifier insures getting the 
largest possible power input 
for your Magnavox Repro- 
ducer 2 stage $55.00 

3 stage 75.00 


Magnavox R3 Reproducer 
and Model C 2 stage Power 
Amplifier $90.00 


R2 Magnavox Reproducer 
with 18-inch horn: the ut- 
most in amplifying power; 
for store demonstration, 
large audiences, dance halls, 
etc. . $60.00 


Magnavox Products can be had from good 
dealers everywhere. Write for new booklet. 


The Magnavox Co., Oakland, California 
New York: 370 Seventh Avenue 


—IAGNAVOX 
Radio 
She Reproducer Sujoreme 
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Detroit’s latest pride, the massive 
First National Bank Building, stands 
where once stood the famous Hotel 
Pontchartrain. Albert Kahn's genius 
created this superb edifice, which The - 
Foundation Company as general con- 
tractors erected. The Schroeder Hard- 
ware Company, of Detroit, supplied the 
hardware. 


Stability! 


OWERING massively in Detroit’s teeming 

public square, this splendid pile befits the 
institution it houses. An abiding monument to 
stability ! 


Stability:—steadiness; firmness; fixity of char- 
acter; age-defying strength. These are traits as 
vital to a great bank building as to the sinews of 
that building’s many sturdy silent doors. 


McKinney Hinges, chosen to give these doors 
that stability, were selected on the strength of 
the good character which, through more than 
fifty-seven years, has been wrought into the very 
fiber of these beautiful, suitable adjuncts to well- 
ordered buildings and well-planned homes. 


Your own home, or any building which concerns 
your money, merits hinges as good as McKinney 
Hinges definitely are. For stability’s sake! 


Many people have welcomed the guidance of 
the practical book called ‘‘Suggestions for the 
Home-builder.’’ It adds much useful data to its 
concise story of dependable hinges. Tell us where 
to mail a copy for you. Free and postpaid, of course. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Western Office: Wrigley Building, Chicago 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts and Hardware 
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he may have too much incentive to get into 
debt and too little to get out. 

Though America’s responsibility is na- 
tional, she is not without some degree of 
international obligation. No one can deny 
that an emotion labeled Our Duty to 
Europe has impaired the American per- 
spective and obscured the real duty, which 
is to ourselves. Sentimentality, and not 
sense, has influenced a considerable section 
of the opinion favorable to our participa- 
tion in Continental affairs. The practical 


aspect is too often subordinated to a mis- 


taken idea of altruistic uplift. On the other 
hand, even the most ardent isolationist 
comprehends the mutual economic inter- 
dependence of nations. He feels, however, 
that we cannot, for the present at least, 
afford to compromise a neutrality which, 
with the Allied debt, constitutes our best 
bargaining asset with European powers. 
This is the sentiment of the great majority 
of the American people. 

As a matter of fact, a dispassionate and 
unprejudiced canvass of the country dis- 
closes a deep-seated objection to any form 
of alliance such as would be embodied in 
membership in the League of Nations. Ex- 
cept on the Atlantic Seaboard, there is 
general indifference to European matters. 
The prevailing impression is that it is up 
to Europe to put her house in order and 
get the militaristic virus out of her system 
before we can step in with anything but 
advice. The World Court is almost uni- 
versally held to be a part and parcel of the 
League of Nations, and advocacy of our 
participation in it is construed by the so- 
phisticated as merely a gesture for political 
effect. A large number favor the World 
Court in preference to the League of Na- 
tions, but the two wings still constitute 
the minority. 

Among well-informed business men there 
is a strong feeling for an international eco- 
nomic conference which will lock the door 
on politicians and undertake to bring about 
a fiscal reorganization that will balance 
budgets, deflate currencies, establish the 
open door everywhere and put the European 
money printing presses out of business. 
Participation in such a conference is not 
construed as involving ourselves in Europe’s 
troubles or assuming any further financial 
obligation abroad. 


The Stabilization of Prosperity 


Stripped down to the bone, the American- 
majority attitude toward Europe that 
should shape our foreign policy is uncom- 
promisingly antagonistic to any alliance 
which commits us to the remotest possi- 
bility of armed intervention, save where 
American rights and American soil are 
violated. Though an eventual association 
of a more or less formal character is prob- 
ably inescapable, the preponderating de- 
sire just now is for a frank and friendly 
codperation, based on business need and 
service, that gives us the fullest possible 
latitude to think and—what is more im- 
portant—to act as we see fit. In short, the 
degree of American participation in Europe 
henceforth depends upon how sanely and 
how constructively the European nations 
act toward each other. 

This summary of previous opinion only 
contributes a portion of the platform upon 
which the America of tomorrow must stand. 
Now for the remaining planks. For one 
thing, the projection of some system by 
which prosperity can be stabilized is an 
all-important factor for the future. Just 
as preventive medicine minimizes the haz- 
ards of disease, so can the periodic depres- 
sions, so devastating to industrial and 
commercial life, be guarded against. 

Analyze American business today and 
you find that, like the rest of the world, it 
stands at or is approaching the crossroads. 
We must choose between a continued sound 
prosperity or run the risk of inflation, with 
its runaway market, soaring prices, an in- 
evitable buyers’ strike and the ultimate 
crash. The trouble with business is that it 
does not always prove that to be forewarned 
is to be forearmed. It leaps to the dizzy 
heights and pays the price. 

American business therefore is reaching 
the point where it realizes that the well- 
known ounce of prevention is worth the 
pound of costly cure. Everywhere senti- 
ment gropes for some schemes for the 
standardization of good times. How is it 
to be brought about? A composite answer 
reads like this: 

“In analyzing the economic phenomena 
of the periodic business boom and the de- 
pression that follows, it is evident. that 
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Great Britain’s policy of fostering and 
promoting her merchant marine so that it 
would be a valuable adjunct to her navy in 
time of war has failed to make any impres- 
sion upon our minds. The future of the 
American steamship owner in foreign trade 
is at the present time precarious. In 1922 
the proportion of American ships in foreign 
trade was 34 per cent. The balance of 66 
per cent was handled by foreign steam- 
ships. If these two positions could be re- 
versed, as they should be, the wealth of the 
United States would be increased to a 
marked degree. 

“Summed up, a merchant marine is as 
important to our security as the mobiliza- 
tion of industry is for the national defense.”’ 

Throughout the range of opinion, con- 
servation is the keynote for the policy of 
tomorrow. No phase is of more vital im- 
portance than the safeguarding of the peo- 
ple’s money. In the first article of this 
series I urged} and it is worth repeating, 
that popular economics—that is, the knowl- 
edge of what money is, how it is earned and 
how it can be put out to work so that it will 
make more money—should be taught in 
every public school. It is more important 
and helpful than Latin or Greek. If the 
child is impregnated with the idea of what 
money means, the seed of safe investment 
is planted and the permanent antidote for 
the get-rich-quick virus is set up. Educators 
may well heed this homely admonition. 
The encouragement of a money sense in 
the primary schools means less nonsense in 
college life. Moreover, it provides the best 
possible training for home and business. 


, Safeguards for the People’s Savings 


The dent of considerably more than one 
hundred thousand dollars a day that fake 
oil stocks have been making in the na- 
tion’s savings—and they are only one type 


of pest—is bringing many commonwealths | 


to consider seriously the introduction of 
blue-sky laws as one attempt to safeguard 
the gullible. Not only should every state 
have adequate protection for its citizens 


but existing laws should be amended so that | 
the usual certificate, or license, to sell | 


stock issued by the authorities cannot be 
exploited as an indorsement of the stock. 
Some licenses fail to make this very neces- 
sary statement. Another essential is rigid 
censorship of financial advertising. It isas 
vital as the scrutiny of the assets and earn- 
ing power or possibility of the company. 

The fake promoters are not the only ones 
who stand at the bar for indictment. There 
is a growing movement throughout the 
country that all stock exchanges should be 
incorporated and every stockbroker li- 
censed. It is in line with that other and 
kindred demand that labor unions must 
assume corporate responsibility so that 
willful destruction of property during strikes 
may have some degree of redress. 

But all the blue-sky laws in the world, 


combined with ironclad incorporation of | 


stock exchanges and the licensing of bro- 
kers, will not avail against the inherent 
human weakness which exposes the aver- 
age man’s bank roll to loss through gam- 
bling. The fundamental cure is to purge 
the mind of the individual of the idea that 
he can beat the speculative game or get 
something for nothing. It takes the genius 
of a Harriman to convert the proverbial 
shoe string into a golden cable, and Harri- 
mans are scarce. Hence knowledge of the 
fundamentals of finance, combined with 
caution, remain the sole panacea. They 
should be part of the education of every 
citizen. 

The toll taken of savings by promoters is 
in the main a direct result of more or less 
obvious intention to defraud. There is still 
another tax on our earned wealth, imposed 
with the best of motives. I refer to the 
high cost of government, which must enter 
into any consideration of a productive and 
efficient tomorrow. Here is another subject 
that touches every citizen and must be 
considered independently of political bias. 

In the general protest against the ad- 
vance in commodities few stop to realize 
that the one article which has risen in 
cost more than any other is administration 
of government. It ranges from the many- 
millioned overhead on Federal operation 
down to the expense of the smallest school 
district in a remote provincial county. 
Take a look at the figures and you find that 
they are well-nigh staggering. 

It is estimated that the cost of maintain- 
ing the Federal, state, municipal, county 
and other governments is approximately 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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F this Trade Mark is on the Clubs you 
carry in your bag—and on every box 
of Balls you buy—it is an assurance of 
quality. 


Behind it is experience, in the manufacture of 
Golf Clubs, as old as the game itself in America. 


Behind it is an organizalion determined that no consideration 
shall ever enter to interfere with the inherent merit that is put 
into every MACGREGOR product—an organization amply able 
in every way to fulfill this determination in regard to the quality 
of its goods. 


Behind it are golfer-workmen who love both the great old 
game itself and the products they produce—and who keep con- 
stantly in touch and in tune with the game thru regular play on 
our own private golf course. 


All this should give you greater confidence in the MACGREGOR 
Clubs and Balls with which you play—and you know yourself 
that nothing tends so to improve your game as CONFIDENCE. 

Always say MACGREGOR to your Pro or Dealer for golf clubs and 
balls. Write us for our General Catalog and either or both of these booklets: 


1. “Golf, the Game of Games” (an introduction to golf). 2. “Stepping Stones 
to a Golf Course”’ (helpful suggestions for laying out a new course). 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY COMPANY 


Established 1829 Dayton, Ohio. 


‘SCGREG, 3 
MAKE RECORDS WITH ox A) MACGREGORS 
tO 
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As a User of Rubber Goods of any 
description ~ You owe it to yourself 
to know why the United States 
Rubber Company established its own 
Rubber Plantations in the Far East 


The United States Rubber Plantations cover an area of 172 | 
square miles in Sumatra and on the Malay Peninsula. One hun- 
dred and ten thousand acres—a veritable Garden of 5,000,000 | 
Rubber Trees. From these Plantations comes the Rubber Latex— | 
the milky liquid that flows from the rubber tree when it is tapped > | 
—for the new SPRAYED RUBBER which, with the new WEB 
CORD, and the new FLAT-BAND METHOD of building a Cord | 
Tire, constitute the new Art of Rubber Manufacture developed 

by the United States Rubber Company. 


OME fifteen years or 
more ago, the United 
States Rubber Company 
foresaw plainly the need for 
ensuring itself its own ade- 
quate supply of crude rubber. 


Up to this time, all rubber 
had been bought in the open 
market. Some of this was 
“wild rubber”’—that is, rub- 


ber obtained mostly in the 
jungles of South America. 


But today almost all rub- 
ber is cultivated rubber. 


The United States Rubber 


“Company realized that in 


order to live up to its leader- 
ship, it could no longer rely 
on the usual market grades 
for its crude rubber supply. 


Rubber Latex for SPRAYED RUBBER and WEB 
CORD is brought from the Company’s Far East 
plantations in steamers’ tanks. When it arrives here 


it is pumped into tank cars and so transported by 
rail to the Company’s factories. 


So it started its own ru) 


plantations. ia 


“Nie Plantatiias 
Fifteen Years Old 


One hundred and sevent: 
square miles of gently ri 
ground, rich and fertile a1 
beyond belief, were acquitt 
Sumatra and on the MalayTI: 
sula. The climate moist, bus 
rainfall evenly distributed. | 
tected from the winds, anci 
a temperature that neverf 
below 70 degrees F. 


Today on these 172 squaret 
of rich tropical soil ther 
five million rubber trees—? 
greed stock.” That is, eacl | 
of the five millon is a i 
Braziliensis, grown in the} 
tation nurseries from car 
selected stock. | 


The plantations of the Lt 
States Rubber Company! 
now been in bearing ten ® 
(It takes five years from the 
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ibber seedling is planted 
1 the tree is tapped for latex. 
ychen on the yield increases 


‘y year.) 


h ownership of these planta- 
senables the Company to 
i from its own properties a 
tatly increasing supply of 
«rubber. And what is even 
emportant, to obtain rubber 
uiform quality, especially 
id to its own requirements. 


¢ then, in the ownership and 
lof the United States Rubber 
pry, and for the benefit of all 
»* “UO. S2’ Rubber Goods, is a 
siirce of rubber latex of the very 
t sality. 


sree for all time, that keeps on 
ang as more and more thou- 
sf trees are planted. 


Fr “U. S.” Products 


Exclusively 


losands of tons of pure rubber 
riluced on the plantation every 
— United States Rubber Com- 
'foducts exclusively: 


U .” Royal Cord Tires—‘“‘U. S.’”’ Rubber 
o¢vear— Keds—Spring-Step Rubber 
lef —“U. S.” Royal Golf Balls—Water- 
otis, Gloves, Tubing, and other surgical 
ndaousehold rubber goods—Raynster 
ai oats—““U. S.”” Rubber Hose—“U. S.” 
lel ig, Packing and Gaskets — Naugahyde 
ug ge—Paracore Insulated Wire—“‘U.S.” 
ikand Usco Sheet Flooring — Radio 
at Battery Jars, and other hard rubber 
00, 


All bearing the celebrated “U. S.” 
Mark of Leadership. 
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Nowcomes the development of three 
new and basic contributions to rubber 
manufacture by the United States 
Rubber Company. These are— 


The New Sprayed Rubber 
The New Web Cord 
The New Flat-Band Method of 
Building a Cord Tire 


Of these three discoveries, Sprayed 
Rubber and the Web Cord depend ab- 
solutely on a sure supply of pure rubber 
latex. 


SPRAYED RUBBER is the new scien- 
tific process of obtaining crude Rubber 
from the latex. 


It produces uniform rubber— 
pure rubber. Rubber with all 
the natural qualities of the la- 
tex, including many that were 
impaired by the older proc- 
esses of treating the latex. 
Sprayed Rubber is the first to 
be free of both acids and smoke 
residues. It is dry and pure. 


WEB CORD is the development of the 
discovery that the rubber latex has an 
intimate natural affinity for cotton cord. 


The Web Cord is the first true 
rubber-webbed sheet of cotton 
cord, impregnated throughout 
with pure rubber. It has none 
of the cross tie-threads that 
ordinary cord fabric has. No 
chemical solutions of rubber 
are used. 


The FLAT-BAND METHOD of build- 


ing Cord Tires is equally revolutionary. 


Trade Mark 


= i/* 
i 
. i ¢ 
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This is one of the young trees on 
the United States Rubber Com- 


pany’s plantations in Sumatra. 


Royal Cord tires are now built on a flat 
drum, and then inflated and vulcanized 
with the elastic pressure of a gas in 
direct contact with the inner surface. 


By this method of construc- 
tion, the cords are all laid and 
kept atthe scientific angle, they 
are of precisely the right length, 
and each cord bears its own 
proportionate share of the load. 


A cord tire that fulfills, at 
last, the conception of what a 
cord tire should be and do. 


7 4 * 


Taken together, these three discov- 
eries constitute a new art and science 
of rubber manufacture—of outstanding 
benefit to every consumer, merchant 
and producer of rubber articles of 
any description. 


United States Rubber Company 


: 1790 BROADWAY,’ NEW YORK 
| 
: 
: 
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SPUR TIE 
Four-in-Hand 
All tied for you—no | 
wrinkles—slip on and off 
with ease—all for $1.00. 
Sold by dealers who han- 
dle the Spur Tie Bow. 


: 
# 


= 


pe 
_ BULL-DOG 


SUSPENDERS ‘yf 
75¢ & UP 


It’s not just another bow tie. 
Comes all tied for you by hand. You simply slip 
it on to your favorite collar. 
fretting—no guesswork. 
Don’t envy the other fellow. He’s learned the 
secret of neckwear satisfaction. Get your Spur 
Tie Bow—today. 

Accept no substitution for the Spur Bow. Others imitate 
but do not equal. The Spur Bow has exclusive features. 
Insist on the genuine. The name “‘Spur’”’ is plainly stamped 
on every tie. 


THE SATURDAY 


ur lie 


Pat. June 13,1922 


Reg. U.S.Pat. Off. 


NECKWEAR SATISFACTION 
J VASHION has called for the bow 
t 


ie this season. The Spur Bow 
makes it possible for everybody to 


wear one. 

Unusual style and quality at a price that sur- 
prises. Convenience that saves your time and 
disposition. You buy all these—for 50e-—when 
you purchase a Spur Tie Bow. 


ALL TIED FOR YOU 
It’s different. 


No fussing—no 


If your dealer will not supply you send $1.00 for two; 
soc for one; specifying size (large or small), color 
preference and whether elastic band or slip-on-grip. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR ON THE TIE 
HEWES & POTTER On the Pacific Coast 
Boston, Mass. L B. HAY 


PAU 
120 Battery Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Send for © 
Style BookA 


BULL DOG 
GARTERS 
SOs 


BU EZD OG 


HE dealer who sells you your Spur Ties will show you Bull-Dog 


Suspenders and Garters, guaranteed 365 days’ wear—Vestoff Sus- 
penders worn out of sight ’neath the shirt and Bull-Dog Belts noted for 
their style and value. Write for style booklet on all Bull-Dog Products 
and the Spur Tie—Bow and Four-in-Hand. 


a, 


BULLDOG BELTS *122€@UP THE BUCKLE THAT WILL NOT SLIP 
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(Continued from Page 119) ~ 
$8,500,000,000 a year, which is about one- 
seventh of the annual earnings of the whole 
American people. Every nineteen Amer- 
icans employed in gainful occupations, as 
the phrase goes, support one representative 
of government, whether he or she be in the 
national, state, municipal, county, school 
district or township service. Looking at it 
in another way, one out of every twenty 
individuals at work has his or her hand in 
the public coffer somewhere, because the 
army of public employes numbers more 
than two million. 

There are two reasons for this indis- 
criminate mulcting of the people’s income. 
One is the immemorial attitude summed 
up in the expression “the Government can 
afford to pay,’’ which, by the way, is one 
of the best arguments against any form of 
public ownership. The other is the reckless 
piling up of laws to supervise and to in- 
vestigate men and affairs. We have com- 
mission upon commission, bureaucratic 
machinery without end. We are submerged 
in a sea of duplication and it merely ag- 
gravates the general unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion. During the past few years Congress 
has expended approximately three million 
dollars for investigations, many of which 
have provided little but publicity for the in- 
stigators and an immense amount of trouble 
and dislocation of business. 


Too Many Taxing Agencies 


A further reason for the .immense ad- 
ministrative expenditure was given to me 
by one of the most capable and farsighted 
of living Americans, who has served his 
state as governor and who knows whereof 
he speaks. He said: 

“One prolific cause of the rapidly increas- 
ing cost of government is to be found in the 
number of public agencies that have author- 
ity to levy taxes. There is the Federal 
Government; there is the state govern- 
ment; there is the local municipal govern- 
ment; in many states there is the school 
board. All these have the power independ- 
ently of one another to impose taxes. In 
addition, where the bonding limit has 
been reached by the municipality, there 
has been a growing tendency to create a 
new district for some new purpose covering 
the same territory already occupied by 
other taxing agencies. 

“Then in many states, besides all these, 
there are so-called improvement districts. 
The taxes levied by any one may seem 
insignificant, but when all the taxes are 
totaled they already dangerously approach 
confiscation in many cases. Nor is the line 
of demarcation between these several juris- 
dictions clearly observed. More and more 
the Government appropriates for purposes 
which properly belong to the state. The 
state is urged all the while to appropriate 
for objects for which the local communities 
themselves should care. This results in 
endless duplication in cost of administra- 
tion, and consequent extravagance.” 

What might be called the rain—unfor- 
tunately it does not mean reign—of law is 
another example of foolhardy national and 
state expenditure of time, money and effort. 
We have government by endless statutes, 
but in reality no economical government at 
all. As one observer put it: 

“We have proceeded with an almost 
naive faith in the virtue of legislation, and 
have grossly underestimated the virtue of 
administration. Efficiency and economy in 
the administration of government are of 
much more consequence to the well-being 
of the people, and touch the average man 
far more directly than do the great ma- 
jority of legislative enactments.”’ 

The avalanche of laws, instead of pro- 
moting moral order, has inspired in many 
instances a contempt for it. The most con- 
spicuous example, of course, is prohibition, 
where lack of enforcement is regarded as a 
joke and statute breaking is deemed fash- 
ionable. When Northcliffe, on his last visit 
to the United States, was asked what he 
thought of prohibition, his answer was, 
“Show it to me and I will tell you.” 

Prohibition, however, is getting beyond 
the joke stage, and the joke will soon be 


| on those well-known advocates of personal 


liberty. Everywhere the feeling is growing 
that if we are to have prohibition it must 
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Sentiment about free speech is generally 
reflected in the following expression: 

“Though the importance of freedom of 
speech and of the press is understood, it is 
hardly to be supposed that the framers of 
the Constitution of the United States in- 
tended freedom of speech to mean the right 
of citizens or aliens publicly to proclaim 
the overthrow of the Government by force, 
and to advocate the murder of officials and 
destruction of those owning property, to- 
gether with the confiscation of their pos- 
sessions. Unquestionably the intent as to 
free speech in this regard was that all per- 
sons should have the right to advocate a 
lawful and peaceful change in officials of 
the Government, or to advocate in similar 
manner changes in the form of government 
or amendments to the Constitution.’’ 

Many wonder if we need Fascisti in the 
United States. I put the question to scores. 
The invariable answer was: 

“We need no Fascisti in this country. 
The good old Constitution, adequately in- 
terpreted, is sufficient protection.” 

Speaking of the Constitution brings me 
to a pointed observation by an eminent 
American which may well be heeded in the 
shaping of tomorrow. It is: 

“Two courses confront the American 
citizen. One is to submit blindly to the 
leadership of small organized class minori- 
ties which defeat the popular will and con- 
fute constructive legislation. The other is 
to think and make decisions for himself, to 
go back to the Constitution under which 
he has prospered for a hundred and fifty 
years, to rouse himself from hysteria or 
lethargy as the case may be, to suspect all 
demagogues and untried theories, to realize 
the difference between sane leadership and 
political self-seeking, and to remember that 


it is easier to tear down than to build up. | 


This is real Americanism.” 

A vice almost as dangerous as radicalism 
itself is that of the professional who thrives 
on the campaigns against unrest and agita- 
tion. He is precisely like the no less pro- 
fessional warrior who climbs out of his 
bomb-proof as soon as peace is signed. He 
drapes himself in the American flag and 
delivers himself of endless platitudinous 
claptrap, the principal motive of which is 
the protestation, “I am a 100 per cent 
American.’ The question arises, what is a 
“100 per cent American’’? 


What to Do Next 


Experience and observation seem to 
prove that he protests too much. Usually 
he hides a mad desire for personal exploita- 
tion under the mask of a blatant loyalty. 
He does more harm than good, for the clever 
and resourceful radical finds him an easy 
target for ridicule. In the end you find that 
the real 100 per cent American—that is, 
the man who realizes his duties as a citizen 
and reveres the institutions of his country— 
does not parade his convictions with a brass 
band or have a flag raising every time he 
indulges in a patriotic emotion. 

We have now viewed the panorama of 
America in transition, and we have also 
seen the lines along which that America 
can pass from inaction to action. Inability 


to codrdinate a definite policy has not been | 


due to incapacity, but to failure of the great 
mass of the people to demand a determined 
program. We are not without idea or pur- 
pose, but we suffer from that universal de- 


ficiency which is lack of leadership. Never | 


before in all history has there been so great 
or kindling an opportunity for a nation or 
an individual to shape the destiny of the 
whole human race. 

For our own particular guidance on the 
journey into tomorrow there is perhaps no 
better philosophy than is embodied in the 
recent words of a wise as well as practical 
American. They are: ‘ 

“Wisdom does not so much consist in 
knowledge of the ultimate. It consists in 
knowing what to do next. Frequently 
those who contribute most to destroy good 
causes are those who refuse to work day by 
day within the field of practicable accom- 
plishment, and who would oppose all prog- 
ress unless their own particular ideas be 
adopted in full. Progress in the world must 
come about through men and women of 
high aspirations and high ideals. But no 
less must its real march be achieved 
through men and women whose feet are 
upon the ground, whose proposals are de- 
void of illusions, and above and beyond all 


that are within the practicability of day- 


by-day statesmanship.” 


Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Marcosson. 
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Athletic Union Suit 
— feather-weight 
—absorbent 
—elastic. 


Does Your 
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? Underwear 


do this?— 


or this?— 


or this?7— 


LOSE ITS 
BUTTONS 


STICK LIKE 


Lawrence Tailored Knit Underwear does 
not split in the seams, lose its buttons, or 


stick to you on a hot day. 


It has extra fullness in the seat—every 


seam is seamed and ovetseamed. 


Buttons sewed on with thread especially 


selected for strength—can’t pull off. 


The porous, lightweight, flat-knit fabric 
absorbs perspiration—keeps the skin dry and 
cool because of the ventilating air cells. 


Every LAWRENCE garment is cut to individual pattern 
by hand to insure exact fit. Elastic, stretches at every 
point. Perfect freedom in tennis, 


yarn, finest quality. 


different yarn. 


is supplied. 


Established 1831 


golf or baseball. 


Try Lawrence in place of the 
most expensive undergarments you 


Union Suits—$1.75 to $2.00; Shirts 
and Drawers—$1.00 to $1.25. 
qualities: 1—Blue Label, combed 


same durability and finish, slightly 
All Lawrence Garments are knitted 
— different from the woven or muslin 
type. If your dealer hasn’t the style 
you wish, please send us his name. 


We want to see that everyone who 
desires the advantages of LawRENCE 


LAWRENCE MEG. CO. 


E. M.TOWNSEND & CO., Selling Agents 
New York City 


LAWRENCE 


“Jatlored Knit 


can buy and see what comfort and 
satisfaction you get at moderate cost. 


Frar-xnit union suits, 
undervests and bloomers 
for Women — perfect in 
fit, daintily finished. 


UNDERWEAR 
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Now is the time to buy | 
next winter’s coal supply 


F winter comes and finds you without 
Consolidation Coal the balance sheet will 
show it. 


For winter marks the peak of coal consump- 
tion and factory production—just the time 
when every wheel turns its fastest. 


To burn unselected bituminous coal, poor 
in heating value, high in ash, because nothing 
else is purchasable, means a lowering of 
industrial efficiency. 


A ton of clean Consolidation Coal, ordered 
now, will yield more energy next winter, will 
keep production costs down. 


Order Consolidation Coal now—not only to 
suard against the winter shortage but to make 
certain of a supply of clean bituminous coal. 


COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Munson Building - New York City 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Union Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Fisher Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 


PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. ROANOKE, VA. First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA Land Title Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO Kirby Bldg. 

; { LONDON, ENGLAND, Billiter Sq. Bldg. 

Foreign Offices) GENOA, ITALY, 10-Via Roma 

North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Shaughnessy Bldg. 

Milwaukee Western Fuel Company 

F. Hurlbut Company 


137 Market Street 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Sales Agents MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 
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THE BATTLE 
OF WASHINGTON SQu 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“I know some Pells at Tuxedo Park,” 
she said. ‘‘Are you one of them?” 

“No’m,” said Joey. 

“Shall we dance?” 

He was too overwhelmed by this en- 
tirely novel experience to refuse. She towed 
and hauled and steered him about the 
crowded room, while the phonograph did 
its best with Over There. 

“T think,” she said, “‘it’s just wonderful 
of you boys to do what you are doing.” 
Joey flushed. “I wish,” she said wistfully, 
“that I were a man. I’d be in the cav- 
alry. Don’t you just adore horses, Mr. 
Pell?” 

Joey licked dry lips and nodded. He 
hated horses, as a matter of fact; but she 
had called him Mister, and that was an- 
other new and stimulating experience. 

Other girls danced with Joey Pell that 
day. They told him, every one of them, 
how brave a thing he was doing. He drank 
a great deal of not very sweet lemonade, 
and only when the Home Trench closed for 
the day, at six o’clock, did he leave. 

He was almost as much intoxicated as if 
the lemonade had been champagne, as he 
strode up the avenue, chin out, eyes nar- 
rowed sternly. 

He wished earnestly that he might meet 
one of the enemy face to face at that 
moment. He felt capable of laying him 
low, barehanded. He saluted all officers 
with asharp precise salute; he even saluted 
a passing letter carrier. His heart beat 
with unwonted vigor; he was a soldier; a 
somebody. 

He surveyed suspiciously each passer-by 
in the hope that he might discover a spy. 
He found no spy, but he did find an elderly 
gentleman who gave him a theater ticket, 
and a blessing. Joey took the ticket with- 
out embarrassment; he was getting used 
to gifts. 

As he marched along he saw a sign: 


FREE CHOW FOR THE LADS IN KHAKI 


He entered the big brick building and 
was greeted by an aroma of disinfectant, lin- 
iment and athletes, and by a plump enthu- 
siastic man, who slapped Joey on the shoul- 
der and cried jovially, “Howdy, buddy! 
Greetings! Come right in and get your 
chow. Afterwards we’re going to have a 
get-together and sing. You'll stay, of 
course.” He patted Joey’s shoulder with a 
big-brother gesture. “‘You sure are lucky 
to be in the Army,” said the plump man. 
“It’s mighty fine, the spirit you boys are 
showing. I wish I could be in khaki, but 
these darn flat feet of mine si 

He waved an apologetic pink hand to- 

ward his feet. 
' In the dining room Joey ate copiously of 
beans, cocoa and pie. Hestayed a while for 
the singing, and even added a cracked and 
unpracticed tenor to the chorus, which, led 
by the plump man with the unfortunate 
feet, sang Onward, Christian Soldiers, 
K-K-Katy, and Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All 
Here. 

Joey slipped away and went to the 
theater. A war play was being given—a 
moving piece with blank cartridge battles 
and air raids offstage, and a whole corps of 
villains in the persons of enemy officers, 
cold sneering devils with spiked mustachios 
and evil habits. 

Joey hissed them loudly. He was so 
carried away, indeed, that at one critical 
juncture in the play he contemplated 
swarming over the footlights and doing 
violence to the chief villain, a fiend in 
human form if ever there was one. 

He was diverted from this by an oppor- 
tunity closer at hand. Between acts a 
speaker urged the audience to buy bonds 
to support the war. The speaker was elo- 
quent, and he pointed dramatically at Joey, 
who sat in the fifth row. 

“Boys like him,” said the speaker, “‘are 
giving their lives for you. Will you not 
give your dollars?” 

Joey blushed with a happy pride; the 
eyes of the house were on him. Pretty girls 
passed subscription blanks. The man in 
front of Joey did not take one. He was a 
stumpy man with a round bristly head; 
Joey had had his suspicions of him. 

“Don’t be a slacker,’’ the girl with the 
blanks said. 

“T em nod a slecker,”’ returned the man. 
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the pails resolutely; de- 
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K{ was crushed and that 
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ula ys Each day when he 
he were freshly born. 
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Each day they told 
moment later he for- 
ed how he happened 
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to be there; he never asked about any- 
thing; he simply sat in the corner of the 


private room they had given him, quiet, | 


apathetic. 

For two years the brain of Private 
Joseph Pell lay fallow. His mind simply 
closed up shop and went on a vacation. 
So, while he sat there, impervious to any- 
thing, in a perfect vacuum, his regiment 
fought, the Armistice was signed, his regi- 
ment returned, there was a _ triumphal 
march up Fifth Avenue, the regiment was 
demobilized, and the great city swallowed 
it once more. The soldiers who had been 
clerks returned to their counters, the sol- 
diers who had been truckmen returned to 
their trucks. 

It was May fifth, two years after Joey 
Pell’s accident. The attendant on duty 
near Joey’s room had gone to the floor 
below to play cards with another attendant. 
Joey Pell in his chair grew sleepy in the 
drowsy spring morning air. His head 


nodded forward on the bosom of his hos- | 


pital nightshirt. He fell asleep. A fire 
engine bellowing past in the street below 
screamed with its siren under his window. 
The impact of the sound startled him 
awake. It jerked him upright in his chair; 
the sudden movement tipped the chair 
over and Joey Pell pitched backward to the 
floor; his head struck violently a sharp 
corner of his iron bed. ' 

He lay for a moment where he had fallen; 
then slowly he pulled himself to his feet 
and stared, puzzled, about him. What was 
he, Private Joseph Pell, doing in this room 
on the day his regiment was to sail for the 
Front? Then he remembered; they had 
made him go among the mules; one of the 
mules must have kicked him and stunned 
him; certainly his head still buzzed; the 
fools had carted him to this hospital, think- 
ing he was badly hurt; as if a kick in the 
head could hurt a soldier! Decisively Joey 
Pell tore the nightshirt from his body. His 
regiment was going to sail that day at 
noon, and he was going to sail with it. 

He saw that he must act swiftly, but 
with caution. In the next ward soldiers 
were drowsing. Their uniforms hung on 
pegs by their beds. Joey commandeered 
the first uniform he came to; its owner was 
asleep. He was a very much bigger man 
than Joey, and the uniform was half a 
dozen sizes too large, so that it draped 
around Joey’s meager frame in great folds. 
The purloined shoes were elevens, and 
Joey customarily wore fives. The hat came 
down over his ears; no matter; once aboard 
the transport, Joey knew he could get a 
new outfit. He hunted feverishly for his 
pack and his rifle. He could find no pack, 
but in a storeroom he did find a rifle. It 
was not his, for it was rusty and dusty, and 
his own was always clean and well cared 
for. He took it anyhow. 

He had seen a clock, and saw that it was 
ten. He had two hours to get to Hoboken. 
He had no idea where he was and his 
knowledge of geography was limited, so he 
was not at all certain where Hoboken was; 
in Jersey, somewhere, he fancied. He 
slipped out of the hospital; his idea was to 
find the Hudson River and get a ferry. He 
saw from the street signs that he was at 


' Sixth Avenue and Eighteenth Street; he 


breathed a sigh of relief. His problem was 
simple; he had only to hail a passing motor 
car and ask its driver to take him to one of 
the downtown ferries. He turned toward 
Fifth Avenue. 

A man was coming along the street to- 
ward Joey. He was a well-dressed man, 
and he was escorting an appreciable 
paunch. Joey smiled at him; the man 
scowled and increased his pace. 

Joey reached Fifth Avenue. People were 
hurrying along. They did not smile at Joey 
Pell; they hardly glanced at him; when 
they did, it was with scant interest and no 
friendliness. He wondered about it. 

A big motor car cruised slowly past; 
there was a lady in white summer furs in 
the back seat, and there were orchids in 
the silver vase. Joey held up his hand as a 
signal for the car to stop. The lady looked 
at him obliquely. 

“Give us a lift?”’ called Joey Pell. 

The lady leaned forward and said some- 
thing to the chauffeur; the car jumped 
ahead and sailed at a swifter rate of speed 
down the Avenue. Joey looked after it; 
he scratched his head. 

He signaled another car; it did not stop. 
He signaled another; it did not stop. He 
signaled others; none of them paid the 
least heed to him. He stood, perplexed, 
on the corner. Something hard prodded 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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Diamond Tire dependability 
now extended to trucks 


To the list of Diamond Tires that have served pas- 
senger car owners so faithfully for thirty years is now 
added the Diamond Pneumatic Truck Tire for com- 
mercial cars and busses. 


Like all Diamond products, this new Cord is built 
according to the highest standard of quality. And in 
addition a newer design and sturdier construction make 
it a thoroughly dependable and unusually economical 
tire for all classes of service. 


Diamond Distributors are well stocked with Diamond Pneumatic Truck Tires 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, INc., Akron, Ohio 


Diamond 
TIRES 


FOR PASSENGER AND COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 
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Yale Padlocks are made for every purpose © 


from locking a hen-coop to protecting a 
million dollar warehouse. 


Yale Night Latches are especially designed to 
reinforce doubtful locks. 


Yale Guard Locks are the utmost protection 
against the burglar who uses a jimmy to 
force his way in. 


Yale Builders’ Locks and Hardware are the 
finest expression of good taste combined 
with security, for your home or place of 
business. ” | 


Yale Bank Locks protect seventy-five per cent 
of the nation’s wealth in banks of every 
class. 


Look for the name YALE—Buy the name YALE 
you can depend on the product 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Padlocks, Night Latches, Dead Locks, Builders’ Locks and Trim, Cabinet Locks, Trunk Locks, Au 
Bank Locks, Prison Locks, Door Closers, Electric Industrial Trucks, Chain Blocks, Electric 


lv -e, Hoisting 
Plectric industrial Ti 
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Yale Door Closers are silent, fait a 
who save you the annoyance of 
slamming doors. q 

Yale Trunk and Cabinet Lockaa U 
luggage and furniture of all kinds 
the world. > 


Yale Chain Blocks and I-Beam Trol 


saving time and money in th 


enterprises today. 


Yale Electric Hoists are speedin 
duction and solving the lab 
problem with ease and safety. 


Yale Electric Industrial Trucks ar 
ing loads up to two tons in int 
vice at one-tenth the cost of he 
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Yale 


Trunk Lock 
Yale Jimmy-proof 


Guard Lock 


Yale Electric. 
Industrial Truck 
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THE SATURDAY 


Everyone thanks us 


—except the insects 


People get wildly excited about it. They write us 
voluntary testimonials which make our ears burn 
as we read them. They claim things for Flyosan 


we never thought of. 


One man says he used it against cockroaches in 


an old cracked wall. 


He claims a few sprays of 


Flyosan brought the roaches out so fast they 


jammed the exits. 


mad efforts to escape, 


plaster off the wall!”’ 


‘‘Finally,’’ said he, ‘‘in their 


they pushed the 


People send us lists of their 
friends’ names and checks to 
cover mailing Flyosan to 
them. 


Flyosan users who move 
abroad send us orders for 
Flyosan to follow them. 


A wholesale grocer in 
Omaha sent in $1.00 for an 
introductory package late 
last June. This one little 
pint sold him so hard and so 
thoroughly that before the 
end of the season he had 
ordered $3,360 worth. We 
suspect he resold it. 

Hospitals, hotels, public 
health bureaus, steamship 
lines, stock raisers, as well 
as thousands of private fam- 
ilies buy this remarkable in- 
secticide over and over again. 


Why? Simply this: 
Flyosan kills flies by the 


roomful. It kills bugs whole- 
sale—all kinds of bugs— 
mosquitoes, ants, roaches, 
waterbugs, moths, fleas, bed- 
bugs and many others. It 
will not stain. It has a pleas- 
ant odor. It is absolutely 
non-poisonous to any- 
thing except insects. 


No wonder people get en- 
thusiastic about Flyosan. 
You will, too. 


q 


A trial will show you why in less 
than four years Flyosan has be- 
come the largest selling household 
insecticide in the world. 


If your drug, grocery or hard- 
ware store does not have Flyosan 
fill out and mail us the coupon 
below. Your money back if Flyo- 
san does not do all we claim for it. 


COLONIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Reading, Pa. 


Colonial Chemical Corporation, Ltd. 


146 Brock Avenue 


HyOsan 


SAFE INSECTICIDE 


KILLS FLIES BY THE ROOMFUL 
—MOSQUITOES, TOO 


Colonial Chemical Corporation, Reading, Pa. 


Toronto, Canada 


PRICES: 


$ .75 
Quart 13225 
%-Gallon 2.25 


Pint 


Gallon 4.00 


Introductory 
Package 1.00 
(pint and sprayer) 


(West of Rockies 
and Canada) $1.25 


June 9 


Enclosed find $1.00 ($1.25 west of Rockies and Canada) for which please send me a complete 


Flyosan outfit (pint can and sprayer). 


My dealer’s name and address is 


My Name 


Address_ 


Copyright 1923, Colonial Chemical Corporation 
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(Continued from Page 127) 
him in the ribs; it was the night stick of a 
policeman. 

“Move along there, Jack,’’ ordered the 
policeman. ‘I been watchin’ you. If you 
wanna panhandle, go over on Broadway; 
Fifth Avenue is closed, see?” 

“But ——” sputtered Joey. 

“Don’t give me no argument,” said the 
policeman sternly. ‘‘Beat it.” 

He gave Joey another prod with his 
club. Joey moved down Fifth Avenue; he 
was a little giddy. He wished he had time 
to show that big stiff of a cop that he could 
not talk to a soldier that way, but time was 
going fast, and his regiment sailed at noon. 

Joey Pell hurried along. He had no time 
to speculate about why no one smiled at 
him. He had an idea, and that was to go 
to the Home Trench, which was near 
Eleventh Street; Mrs. Wilmerding always 
had a car or two on hand; a word to her, and 
he’d be driven to Hoboken at top speed. 

He ran up the steps of her stately house. 
Someone had taken down the Home 
Trench sign, he noticed. He tried to open 
the door, but it was locked. That was odd, 
he thought; it had always been open from 
eight till six. It must be stuck, he thought. 
So he pressed the bell. A jowlish man with 
side bars came to the door and surveyed 
Joey in his tentlike uniform coldly. 

“Well?” inquired the man. 

Joey started to enter, but the man barred 
the way. 

““Where are you going?”’ he demanded. 

“Goin’ in,’ said Joey. ‘‘Wanna see 
Mrs. Wilmerding.”’ 

““You’ll have to be announced,”’ the man 
stated. ‘‘What are your name and busi- 
ness?”’ 

“Why —er’’— Joey stammered— “just 
tell her it’s Joey Pell—Private Pell. She 
knows me.” 

“Wait here,’’ said the man, and he closed 
the door. 

Joey Pell waited. It was all very 
strange, he thought. He could look in 
through the window and see the long front 
room; usually it was crowded with soldiers; 
this day it was empty; not quite empty, 
however. At a desk sat.a well-nourished 
lady—Mrs. Wilmerding, unquestionably. 
Joey Pell felt greatly relieved. 

The door opened a trifle. The side- 
barred man was there. 

ee Wilmerding is not at home,”’ he 
said. 

Joey decided that the man was joking; 
that this was a new system of entertain- 
ment. 

“Say, kid,” he said, “‘you ain’t looked 
very hard. I can see her right in there.” 

‘‘She’s not at home,” said the man; his 
voice was frigid. 

“‘Say, cut the kiddin’,”’ said Joey. ‘“‘My 
reg’ment sails at noon and I gotta get to 
Hoboken.” The butler appeared to be 
closing the door. 

“Hey, Mrs. Wilmerding! Mrs. Wilmer- 
ding!”’ Joey called loudly. 

She came out from her drawing-room; 
her face was unsmiling. 

‘‘ Jeffords,’’ she said to the butler, “what 
does he want?” 

“T told him you were not at home, 
madam,” the butler said. 

“Mrs. Wilmerding,” broke in Joey, “I 
gotta get to Hoboken—quick—see?—and 
I thought you could help me.” 

“‘T advise you to apply to the Veterans’ 
Charity Bureau, in Madison Avenue,”’ she 
said, and shut the door. 

Joey stood on the steps for two precious 
minutes. He wondered what he had done 
to offend her. But he knew he had no time 
to puzzle it out. He again started down 
the Avenue. And again he noticed that 
the faces of those who passed him were 
uninterested, without friendliness. 

Out of the sea of faces swam a familiar 
one—Peggy Sturgis. 

He saluted her and said, “Hello, Miss 
Sturgis. Well, I’m off.” 

She did not return his salutation; she 
looked at him queerly, as if there were 
something curious about him. 

“‘T beg your pardon?”’ she said. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 


And I can’t say what's the matter, 

But their straps are awful queer. 
While we wait, wait, wait— 
Being strictly up to date— 


For the printed proclamation cf the last 


authentic news 
Of their shoes, shoes, shoes, shoes, 
Shoes, shoes, shoes— 
Of the scandals of their sandals and their 
shoes. Arthur Guiterman. 


The Radio 


HE day that Bilkins bought his radio 
set he said: 
“None of your high-priced seis; not on 
your life. 
It’s just a toy to amuse the kids and wife. 
They ll be crying soon for something else 
instead. 
Remember our old phonograph? 
Ned! 
Those kids would play it morning, noon 
and night, 7 
And when I made ’em stop they’d start to 
bawl. 
But now? They never touch the thing at all. 
Yow’ll see I’m right. 
I’m going to buy an inexpensive set. 
They'll tire of it soon enough, I’ll bet.” 


Great 


The following week we again chanced to 
meet. 

His arms were filled with bundles, and he 
wore 

A’ grin of placid joy. He said, and smiled, 


““T haven’t got that old set any more. 


Those crystal sets perhaps might please a 
child; 

I bought a three-bulb outfit all complete. 

Here are some tubes I’m bringing from the 
store. 

We hook it to our phonograph, and, say, 

Last night we got Chicago—L H K, 

As clear as though ’twere just across the 
street.” 


The next I heard of Bilkins he was dead. 

I called upon his anguished wife that week ; 

She clasped my hand and tears rolled down 
her cheek. 


“T couldn’t pry him loose from it,” she 


said. 


“He wouldn’t even leave to go to bed. 


At first he looked upon it as a joke— 

A passing whim. And then the habit 
grew. 

He used to dash right in to it at night 

When he returned from work, and call to me 


‘Say, listen! Bed Time Tales from F X Z.’ 


And then he’d sit, and listen in, and 
smoke. 


I used to bring his supper to him, too, 
But generally he’d never touch a bite. 


“Then, pretly soon, he stayed at home all day. 
His business failed and funds were running 
short. 
The tradesmen wrote they’d make us pay in 
court, 
But when I tried to speak to him he’d say, 
‘Don’t bother me. I’m getting Davenport.’ 
And so for weeks he never left his seat. 
The children joined my pleading with their 
cries. 
He never slept nor took a bite to eat. 
I saw him slowly starve before my eyes. 


“Last week I heard him crying out one night. 
I quickly ran into his room, and there 
I saw him sitting rigid in his chair. 
His de were flushed, a strange unnatural 
ight 
Shone in his eyes; and in the gloom 
I felt another presence in the room. 
And then across his haggard face there 
spread 
A smile of radiant joy. He raised his hand 
As though to bid the wnseen presence stay. 
‘One minute—I'll be with you right away. 
I think I’m getting London now,’ he said. 
He smiled and toppled forward. . ? . He 
was dead.” —Newman Levy. 


The Beggars 


HEY beg to inquire and they beg to state, 
They beg to advise and they beg to relate; 


They beg to observe and they beg to mention, 
They beg to call your kind attention; 


They beg to remark and they beg to remind, 
They beg to inform you will herein find; 


They beg to announce and they beg to intrude, 
They beg to explain and they beg to include; 


They beg to acknowledge, they beg to reply, 
They beg to apologize, beg to deny; 


They reluctantly beg for a moment of time, 
They beg to submit you an offer sublime; 


Till I wish I could put the annoying array 
Of beggarson horseback and send them away! 
Carolyn Wells. 


Proverbial Melancholia 


ENT as the twig was the tree is in- 
clining ; 

I am the child spoiled through sparing the 
rod, 
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Dark are my clouds, and they lack silver 
lining; 
Why must a shoemaker’s bairn go ill-shod? 


Oft in the night watch when all cats are sable, 
Count I my chickens before they are hatched; 
Oft when the steed has been stol’n from the 
stable 
Lock I the door that was erstwhile unlatched. 


Down the long lane that’s devoid of a turn- 
ing 
Going for honey, I always get stung; 
TI, that the candle at both ends am burning, 
Save at the spigot to waste at the bung. 


Wise is the child that shall know his own 
sire. 
Out of a sow’s ear I’ll make me a purse. 
Though three removes are as bad as a fire, 
Still fare I farther, and still fare I worse. 


All work and no play will make Jack the 
duller. i 
Why when the sun shines should mortal 
make hay? 
Mount me a horse of a far different color. 
Where there’s a will there must sure be a 
way. 


T, the lone swallow that makes not a summer— 
I, that seemed gold and am proved to be 
dross— 
Eat what remains for the tardiest comer ; 
I, a poor rolling stone, gather no moss! 


Dust on the March wind is worth a king’s 
ransom; 
Maybe’s, ’tis muttered, in June do not fly; 
Handsome is that which in doing is hand- 
some ; 
All’s well that ends well—let sleeping dogs 
lie! —Arthur Guiterman. 


The Village Blacksmith 


NDER a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands. 
The smith, a portly man is he, 
With diamonds on his hands. 
Prodigious though his waist girth be, 
It constantly expands. 


For years the village chestnut joke 
This smith had always been; 

And, more than that, was always broke, 
And so were all his kin. 

And at this poor, old-fashioned bloke 
The kids would stop and grin. 


He plugged away from early morn 
Till after dark at night, 
And cursed the day that he 
was born 


DRAWN BY R. &. FULLER 


The Blazed Trail 


As sadder grew his plight. 
At last a noisy auto horn 
Did steer his footsteps right. 


Out through the door the forge 
he shies ; 
The anvil, too, is canned. 
With gasoline and such sup- 
plies 
He stocks the shanty, and 
He then proceeds to advertise 
And blow to beat the band. 


No more on Sunday at the 
church 
He hears the parson pray; 
*Twould leave his business in 
the lurch. 
Why, that’s his biggest day! 
For watered gas he sells the 
perch 
Who motor past that way. 
And moisture-laden motor 
stocks 
He sells upon the side. 
The suckers come in droves 
and flocks, 
Their dough to him confide. 
He owns a dozen business 
blocks, 
His head is swelled with 
pride. — 


Ah, thanks, kind friend! I 
plainly see 
The moral of your tale: 
Right up to date aman must be 
To garner in the kale, 
And slick enough in knavery 
To keep him out of jail. 
—0.A.N. 
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One of the children’s Keds— 
made on a nature last. Sim- 
ilar models both with the 


From the woods of Main 
ad the beaches of Califor 


This new summer habit 


One of the most popular all-purpose. 
Suitable for picnicking, boat- 
ing, tennis and general outdoor wear. tion soles. 


Keds. 


——— 


| 
| 


has swept the country 


No longer is vacation comfort confined to t, 
short weeks out of the whole sizzling summ: 


With five times as many country clubs as ) 
had ten years ago—with twelve million auton: 
biles—with two million golf and tennis play: 
—with camps multiplying upon every mounti 
side —with the opening of great new parks ‘ 
beaches—every day, every week, millions( 
Americans are living out-of-doors! | 


No wonder outdoor comfort has become 1 
keynote of summer dress! 


i 


The amazing growth of Keds is the nat 
result of this great change in American { 
Everywhere you'll see them —on city streetsi 
the home, at the seashore, in the mountains. 


Light, cool, easy-fitting, Keds let the fi 
cramped by months of stiff shoes, return to tl3 
natural form and breathe. The uppers are me 


A sturdy sport shoe. Athletic trim nd 
to-toe features. Smooth, corrugat 0 


They are not Keds 
unless the name Ke 
is on the shoe — 


of ine white or colored 
savas—the soles of 
togh, springy rubber 
fin our own Sumatra plantations. Keds com- 
n12 comfort and wear with attractive appear- 
are. Thedetails of their finish —the stitching 
ar. reinforcements—the careful workmanship 
thoughout — put Keds in a class by themselves. 


| Why it will pay you to insist 
| on Keds 

K 4s are the standard by which all canvas 
ber-soled shoes are judged. Their quality is 

9aked by the skill and experience of the largest 

uber organization in the world. 

‘eds are madein many styles, both for sports 

| general all-summer wear. There are high 

shes and low, pumps, oxfords, and sandals, 


*r 2ds model that is worn for sports 


| 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


r A Keds model that appeals to women 
| afor general outing purposes. In everywhere. Appropriate with the daintiest 
Wi as in white. frocks. White or colored trimming. 
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styles for men and women, girls and 
boys. 


Keds, of course, vary in price ac- 
cording to type. But no matter what 
kind of Keds you buy, every pair gives 
you the highest possible value at the 
price. 


Remember—while there are other 
shoes that may at first glance look 
like Keds, no other shoe can give 

~-. you real Keds value. Keds are made 
only by the United States Rubber 


\ 
hy Company. If the name Keds isn’t on 
aHN 


the shoes, they aren’t real Keds. 


Valuable hints on camping, radio, 
etc., are contained in the Keds Hand-book for 
Boys; and games, recipes, vacation suggestions, 
and other useful information in the Keds Hand- 
book for Girls. Either sent free. Address Dept. F-3, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Strangers think 
they’re sisters! 


Mother and daughter— it seems impossible! Mirth 
spills out of the older woman’s eyes. Her figure 
is as rounded and supple as a girl’s. How does 
she do it? She swims! 

Swimming is the ideal body-building sport. A 
famous grand opera star swims a mile every day 
while on her vacation. “It is a wonderful form 
retainer,” she says. And to swim, women have 
discarded the baggy skirts and old-fashioned suits 
our grandmothers wore. Instead, they wear the 
trim, close-fitting Jantzen—a real swimming suit! 
Jantzen is the original elastic suit, invented by Carl 
Jantzen, himself a crack swimmer. It is pure wool, with 
the elasticity of rubber. To give perfect fit and long wear, 


he perfected the non-rip crotch and bow trunk, found 
only in the Jantzen suit. 

Your leading store should have Jantzens now for men, 
women and children, in fashionable new 1923 colors. 
Insist on a suit with the Jantzen label, get the original 
swimming suit. Style book gladly sent upon request. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Non - breakable 
Rubber Button 


Shaped to give 
form-fit 


Patented bow- 
trunks give 
perfect fit over 
hips 


Patented 
non - TIp crotch 


The National 
Swimming Suit 
NEVER BINDS~NEVER SAGS | 
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was bending to assure himself of the expres- 
sion in Patricia’s eyes, to experience again 
the sea-blue deeps lying behind her lashes, 
they came to him, the words he needed: 
“When you sail strange seas,”’ his father 
was accustomed to say, ‘‘never make an- 
chorage in the night. Lie to until morning 
and let cold daylight decide your harbor.” 
His dad’s piloting was good enough for 
him. He had gone to bed; and the next 
morning, in cold daylight, he escaped. 


Some years later, the time limit of his 
promise having expired to the very day, 
and life in the trenches making the memory 
of sea-blue eyes even more desirable, if it 
were possible, Peter wrote to Patricia. Be- 
fore he could send the letter he heard from 
Ted. Patricia was engaged to marry The 
Rotter; she would be Mrs. John Temple- 
ton Arnold whenever the war ended. 

And the war was over. Peter Rosslyn, 
therefore, found himself again in San Fran- 
cisco, still free and untrammeled, able to 
set out upon the unlikeliest adventure he 
could have conceived. 

It came about through his meeting, on 
Market Street, waspish little Ted Van 
Pelt. 

1 

HEY should have known her too well to 

have taken her wager, of course; but 
at the time, said Ted, it seemed an easy 
way to get rid of The Rotter. Who’d have 
guessed ease-loving Arnold would offer his 
service to the Government; or, offering, be 
accepted? He’d had an easy berth, too; 
saw the pleasantest parts of France while 
Win was getting shot to bits in the Argonne 
and he, Ted, was stifling in a Pacifie Coast 
army camp, the whole darn war going right 
on without him. 

“My George Almighty!’’ bawled Peter, 
at the end of his patience. ‘‘What about 
the bet?” 

Well, Ross knew how she worked things; 
inveigled them into betting that Arnold 


| would stay out of the big game. She said if 


The Rotter didn’t get into it she’d not see 
him again; but if he went in they were to 
stop trying to control her actions; she was 
to do as she pleased, without any more of 
their interference. . . Pat surely re- 
sented advice—just as if she had any 
judgment. 

Knowing The Rotter, they’d taken the 
wager as a sure thing, even when she 
tacked on the postscript that they were, 
under no circumstance, to speak evil of 
John Templeton again in her presence; she 
was sick of the subject. He and Win had 
swallowed the whole thing, and she had 
won the bet. As to how she’d won it, Ted 
hesitated to say, considering she was his 
sister. 

“What’s all this to do with her engage- 
ment?” 

“Fiverything! It’s it!’’ explained Ted 
lucidly. ‘‘And if I hadn’t been in the den 
off the library at home I’d never have 
suspected’’ — parenthesizing the eaves- 
dropper’s excuse: ‘“‘Who’d have thought 
they’d be coming in there for their farewells? 
And after they’d begun, it was only tactful 
for me to stay put; I couldn’t get out with- 
out their knowing I’d been in on the first 
part.” 

“Who,” gritted Peter between his teeth, 
“are you talking about?” 

“Patricia and The Rotter; who’d you 
suppose? His orders had come for over- 
seas, and evidently he was awfully sorry 
for himself. 

““*T may never come back,’ says he. 

“How horrible!’ says Pat, cheerful as 
Hades. 

““*Haven’t you any heart?’—Rotter is 
really curious, and pained. 

“And she laughed, Ross! It made me 
squeamish to hear her! There’s nothing 
so cruel as a woman when she’s got some- 


‘| thing against a man, is there?” 


“Go on,” said Peter, beginning to enjoy 
himself. 

“The Rotter got downright pitiful, and 
when he says ‘I only went into the beastly 
mess for you; can’t you show apprecia- 
tion?’ I began to see light. 

““T’m engaged to you; what more do 
you want?’ Pat that cool and steady. 

“*Proof,’ he says, quite lovering and 
invitatious, and I’ll say I was sorry to be 
among those present; but I needn’t have 
worried. Pat comes back with that soft 
voice she uses when she’s planting a bomb 
where it will do the most good. 
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aight and Cheerful 


the Rooms Upstairs 


Like 


ee AIRE TRIMMRHE 


a ee wit di Soul 


it bright and cheerful as the rooms upstairs—why not? 
fhe dark and shadowy old-fashioned cellar is past. Now, 
tild your new home, you can have a Fenestra Daylighted 
ae laundry, the work bench, the furnace room, the stair- 
yiook and corner will be flooded with an abundance of 
Jverything will be easily visible and conveniently usable 
4) For Fenestra Basement Windows with their narrower 
éd larger panes actually admit 80% more light. You'll 
1 your new home, of course. 


~ 


es — — 1 


~ 


Xi1y for Fenestra literature and let us send you the name 


} 


’ or building supply dealer near you who can quickly 
ln with Fenestra Basement Windows. 


7 PEEL, PRODUCTS COMPANY, 2512 E. Grand Boulevard, DETROIT 
Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd., 160 River Street, Toronto _ 


Never Warp nor Stick—With 
their bars of solid steel, Fenestra 
Windows are, of course, unaffected 
by damp weather. They cannot warp 
nor stick, They always operate easily. 


They Provide Better Ventilation 
—Because they’re so convenient and 
trouble-free in their operation, you'll 
be much more inclined to open them 
whennecessary. Andwhenopen, they 
admit a greater volume of fresh air. 


Attractive and Permanent— 
With their slender steel bars and 
broader panes of glass, Fenestra Base- 
ment Windows make the whole out- 
side appearance of the house more 
attractive. Coal or wood deliveries 
do not impair their operation. 


They Keep Intruders Out—Fen- 
estra’s solid steel bars and positive 
locking device puts an effective bar- 
rier in the way of the house-breaker. 


Fenestra 


the ORIGINAL steel 
WindoWall. 
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Easy to Screen—The reason is 
this: They come to you with screw 
holesallpunched—readyforthequick 
and easy attachment from the inside. 


They Resist Fire—Built of fire- 
resistant materials throughout, Fen- 
estra Windows lessen the possibility 
of dangerous fires, 


Surprisingly Low in Cost— 
With all these advantages, Fenestra 
Basement Windows are little if any 
higher in first cost. Their cost of 
installation is considerably less. 


An Opportunity For Dealers— 
The rapidly increasing use of Fen- 
estra Basement Windows offers ex- 
ceptional business and profit oppor- 
tunities for lumber and building ma- 
terial dealers:—less money invested; 
small stocks; more rapid turnover. 
Write for our 100% Dealer Proposi- 
tion. 


The name of 


The symbol of 


‘eneSITC 


SEMENT WINDOWS 


superior QUALITY 
in material, patented 
design. workmanship 

and service. 
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“Wish I’d heard 
that salesman talk 
shirts years ago.” 


“He showed me I’d been 
spending twice what I should. 

“Vd had a hazy idea it wasn’t 
altogether decent to wear any 
but custom-made shirts. Believe 
me, I paid for that notion! 

“T went into the shop only be- 
cause I had to have shirts in a 
hurry. I was prepared to take 
less than usual in fit, style and 
quality. 

“But the shirts he showed me 
were even better than the custom 
shirts I had paid big prices for. 

“*You can always be sure of 
getting the same quality by look- 
ing for the Emery label,’ he said, 
And I always will.” , 

Why Emery Shirts are equal 
to custom-made 


Pattern in each shirt perfectly balanc- 
ed—stripes matched in cuffs, front, etc. 


Different sleeve lengths. Sleeve plac- 
quets (buttoning above the cuff) to pre- 
vent gaping sleeve and make cuffs set 
right. 

Pre-shrunk neckbands. Nek-ban-tab 


for inserting collar button in back. 


Closely stitched seams. Clear pearl 


buttons. Unbreakable buttonholes. ‘And 
many other refinements of finish. 


Emery Shirts are sold at better class 
shops— $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and up. If 
there is no Emery dealer near you, we 

‘ will see that you are served promptly 
on receipt of money order and name of 
your dealer. Give neckband size, sleeve 
length and color preferences. W. M. 
Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Makers of 
Emery Shirts, Philadelphia. 


Shirts 
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(Continued from Page 136) 
compared with the rest, but it will be 
enough for her.” 

“Then it’s on record!” 

“Exactly!” 

“We'll have to get it in black and white 
fer Pat.” 

“We'll get it in black and white. Mean- 
while you write to Win; tell him to use 
diplomacy—if it’s in him.” 

‘Which it isn’t,’ said Ted. 

“Get her out here on the first train 
West, before she can do anything impul- 
sive, and I’ll do the rest.’”’ His magnificent 
confidence infected Ted. ‘“‘I’m not tied 


up with any fool bet, nor with anything- 


else. I’m sorry she doesn’t—like me; but it 
will only make it a little harder. Can do.” 
Ted tried to echo it as hardily, but found 
it impossible. He knew his sister. 
“And remind Win,” added Peter, “not 
to mention me. It will be simpler.” 
“Right!’? said Ted, and he wrote as 
follows: 


Dear Win: Who do you think is here? 
You've said it! Peter Rosslyn! The old man 
is a lot older, blacker than sin, wicked of eye 
and tall as a house. He just missed seeing you 
a dozen times. Got his transfer from the Eng- 
lish to join ours. He’d been in it from the 
start; says the Lusitania was the last straw; 
that a war might be a war, but my George 
Almighty a ship was a ship! Judging from his 
decorations, he served in a hot bunch of fights, 
and came through without a scratch. 

I met him on the street, striding along, six 
feet at a clip—you know how; and remember 
that white grin of his stretching across his black 
map? Give you my word, I thought he’d 
picked up French customs; but he hadn’t; it 
was only me. He set me down, two ribs to the 
bad, but nary kiss. I know now why I kept on 
staying out here—it wasn’t bad, seeing the old 
pirate again. 

His schooner has been dcing wild things for 
Uncle Sam. As soon as he gets her renovated, 
Ross says it’s farewell to land for him. By the 
way, he calls her the Averna, female for ‘‘hell.” 

Sorry to hear your leg has been giving you so 
much trouble. [This was news to Win.] I 
think you are wrong in keeping it from her. 
[So was this.] If Pat knew how vital it is for 
you to have change of climate she’d come out to 
California with you, I’m sure; or weren’t her 
first-aid courses good for anything? 

You are right, of course, though; it’s hard to 
remember that Pat is not free to do as she 
pleases any more. [This was a stroke of genius 
on the part of Ted.] Arnold would be justified 
in refusing to allow her to leave New York so 
near their wedding. He won’t stand for her 
putting it-off much longer, and I can’t blame 
him. Win, can’t you peg out here alone, if 
Arnold does refuse to let her come? 


“Ted is so archaic,”’ was Patricia’s com- 
ment when Win, not unaware of Ted’s 
cleverness, passed this over to her. ‘“‘ Why 
haven’t you told me about your leg? When 
shall we start?” 


Ted met them at the station in Oakland, 
but he was accompanied by one afternoon’s 
quenching of a two years’ drought. He 
embraced them impartially, leaving them 
hats awry and suspicious, but not certain. 
He carried his indiscretion well, but he 
talked—talked continuously on the way 
over on the ferry, and in San Francisco on 
the way up to the hotel where their rooms 
were engaged. 

“You look great, Pat! Better’n when 
you visited me at camp. She did, Win, 
and the whole megs tried to marry her, so 
she lef? me. How do you like the quarters? 
That view shatis—sat-is-factory? Peter 
Rosslyn picked that view by hand an’ sent 
it up for Pat; picked those roses by tele- 
phone, sent ’em up to Pat; tried to pick 
me away from brash foot rail and tha’s 
where he failed. 

“He was bound to go with me to the 
train, but I had to make it all smooth and 
soothy first for Pat. She needs tact; Ross 
says so himself. So I lied one train to 
Peter and gave him the slip.””’ And witha 
touch of grief, ‘““He’s prob’ly over there 
now in the station, waitin’ his long legs off! 
Can’t be helped. If he’d known the truth 
he’d been with me. There’s no more 
argin—argu-ing with Rosslyn than there 
ever was. Give him slip ’sonly way.” 

And deliberate Winthrop let him bab- 
ble on. 

“Tn the main, ‘Ross is wisdom; tha’s 
why it’s safe to trust him to give her the 
straight dope.’”’ And answering a glare 
from Win, with dignity, ‘‘’Squite all right, 
Winthrop; ’squite! Siphonish word, 
’squite is! 

“‘T know jus’ how far to go. Pat’s diffi- 
cult cashe; said so myself. Thash why 
Rosslyn says ‘Bring her out to me. I’ll 
manage her. Get her away from The 
Rotter so she can’t be marryin’ him out of 
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perversh English language’s fuller 
of shushy words’n I’ve ever known. Mus’ 
be th’ humidity. 

“Tl tell her a few,’ says Peter, or words 
to that gen’r’l effect.” 

Patricia placed a hand over Ted’s mouth. 

“One minute! What had Peter Rosslyn 
to do with my coming out here?”’ 

‘“‘Ever’thing in the whole wide beautiful 
world, Patricia! Win an’ I jus’ obeyed 
orders like little soldiers.” 

Winthrop walked toward a window; on 
second thought he made it the door, and 
as he passed out he said, ‘“‘Now, Ted, old 
man, since you’ve gone so far, settle it, 
will you?’”’ And the door slammed. 

“Trritable?”’ queried Ted. 

“Never mind.” Patricia moved close to 
him. ‘‘Why did Peter Rosslyn want me to 
come out here?” 

“Peter’s going to tell you himself, be- 
cause we can’t with that bet. Tha’s the 
kind of friend he is—do anything for Win 
and me, anything! Anyway, he says we’re 
too soft to take care of you—lovely girl, 
drunken brothers. 

“Rotter was rotter’n ever in France, and 
ole cocksure Peter says he can make you 
believe it. ‘Howsoever,’ says Ted, mean- 
ing me, ‘proofs for Pat,’ and tha’s why he 
wrote for ’em. I knew my li’l’ old pig- 
headed sister. Written, wrotten proofs, 
’sonly thing.” 

Patricia leaned to her brother; he leaned 
back, but too late. 

“Theodore Van Pelt!’’ . 
“‘Highteen months I’ve been dry as 
camel’’—all on the defensive—‘“‘ played 
the game straight through. What more can 
you want? Today I sponged up few for- 

bidden fruits, ’t’strue.”’ 

“T thought so.” 

“So did Peter; he was mos’ unreasonable 
*bout every sponge I spanged.”’ 

‘“When is he to tell me?”” This uncon- 
scious fount of knowledge tempted curi- 
osity. ‘“‘What does he think he knows?” 

*Here’’—Ted fumbled in a pocket—‘‘I 
kep’ copies of the letters he’s been writin’ 
to get the data; and when you’ye read ’em, 
if you need any more conyincin’, you’re 
not so smart as I was!”’ 

He laid the parcel in her lap, and having 
accomplished in a short hour all that one 
ae could very well accomplish, he left 

er. 


Have you ever looked down upon San 
Francisco from one of her heights, when 
floods of sunlight etch into relief streets 
and houses, bringing out walls of gray, 
roots of old rose, in a soft welter of color? 
Out in the bay Alcatraz herself, floating in 
azure, looks peaceful. Not bad, is it? 

And yet on such a day, and in June, 
Winthrop and Ted chose to wallow in 
gloom in a hotel lobby. They faced a 
crisis. It was Ted’s morning after. 

‘“Who’d have thought The Rotter had 
the 100 per cent efficiency to follow, and 
get here only one train behind, with Peter 
there at the station, still waiting?” He 
eackled, ‘It’s darn funny when you think 
of it; Peter, peaceful, doing the Casabianca 
for Pat, and falling into the arms of The 
Rotter instead. How joyful for Arnold! 
Brace up, Win! Ross will help us out.” 

“But she won’t see him; says she can’t 
endure men who betray other men.” 

“She saw Arnold quick enough; had him 
in the first thing this morning. Here he is 
now, still jaunty. You don’t suppose ck 

“You chaps will have to speed up if 
you’re in earnest,’”’ Arnold said as he 
crossed to ‘them; and, lowering his voice 
dramatically, ‘‘Patricia showed me the 
fatal letters.” 

Winthrop stood. 

“What is the decision?’ he asked. 

“‘She leaves it to me.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Ted took no part in the conversation, 
but stepped back and examined measur- 
ingly the angle of Arnold’s jaw. 

“‘Tf the charges are true she is to consider 
herself free; if they are not she will carry 

*“And the proofs?” 

“She leaves it to my word—sporting of 
her?”’ He clipped and lighted a cigar be- 
fore concluding, ‘‘ We are to be married to- 
morrow and shall leave at once for New 
York.” 

Ted’s arm drew back. Win caught his 
elbow and said soberly, ‘‘We can prove all 
that to her, Arnold. You are merely post- 
poning trouble for a week or two at most.” 

“The postponement is worth ——” But 
Ted snarled as if stepped on and Arnold 
did not finish; said instead, ‘‘ You two had 


outfit.” 
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“Templeton is right. I shall marry him 
tonight and leave as we planned. Now, 
prevent me!” 

They knew when they were beaten. 
Ted’s head dropped back, he closed his 
eyes. Patricia approached him; some- 
what wistful was Patricia in her victory. 

“Ted,” she said, “‘don’t feel too badly.” 

“T don’t!’”’ with a trace of uneasiness 
turning his head away from her. 

Ted was always shy of emotion, 

“Some day,” she went on, close to his 
ear, “‘you will see all this so differently.” 

“Very likely’’—without opening his 
eyes—“‘but for the present—please let me 
alone, Patricia.” 

“It’s been a hard day for you, Teddy, 
even without the accident. I know.” 

He made no sign of hearing her. 

“Do you mind having dinner sent up 
here before we leave?”’ 

Win’s pallor was so unmistakable that 
she betrayed some compunction—hurried 
to the phone and ordered it. 

Dinner was solemn, though Ted tried to 
be funny, drawing realistic pictures of the 
cabin boy pouring, via a funnel, quarts of 
hot soup down the bandaged Arnold; but 
no one laughed; so when Win had cut up 
his food he devoted himself to eating. 

In the car, all the way over to Oakland, 
Patricia said no word, but huddled close 
to her older brother, who was as silent as 
she. Even Ted was still. 

The yacht was ranged alongside an ill- 
lighted wharf. Light streamed from the 
ports amidships, but otherwise no life was 
discernible on board; not a sailor was on 
the dark deck. It was not cheerful. 

They dropped down on the vessel and 
stumbled to where a square of brightness 
showed a companionway. The three went 
down and into a comfortable cabin. Ted 
had found his voice again; and giving Pat 
scant time to notice more than a door in 
the farther bulkhead, another on the star- 
board side, a table and part of the transom, 
the padded seat running along the three 
sides of the cabin, he led her forward. On 
the nearer side, where he had been hidden 
from them by a partition, she now saw the 
wrecked bridegroom lying propped up on 
pillows. Hewasasorry spectacle. Swathed, 
head, ee and hands, he looked like a 
mumm 

He lifted his head, trying to peer through 
the aperture left for his eyes. He made an 
inarticulate sound when he saw Patricia, 
as if he had been in doubt of her coming. 

“Yes’’—Ted gave him his innings—‘‘she 
changed our minds; we’re here.” 

“T’m sorry about this, Templeton,” 
Patricia. ‘‘Don’t move; 
talk.” 

Ted, not enduring the sight of the two 
together, was in a fever of restlessness. He 
tried to show her everything at once; all 
they had planned for her comfort—talked 
astream. He led her past the steps they 
had descended and into a minute passage. 
He touched the door at the right. 

“One of us would have had this, if we 
had gone’’—he threw open the door to the 
left—‘‘and this is yours.” 

The room was surprisingly large, its 
fittings exquisite, and there were flowers 
everywhere. Sea-blue were the silk hang- 
ings, as was the upholstery of the corner 
seat. An inner door displayed a luxury of 
shining enamel, white porcelain, the gleam 
of silvered metal and of glass; and there was 
a dresser, a chest of drawers, a wardrobe, 
bookcase and a desk; electric lights—every 
comfort. 

Win called to them that Doctor Dean, 
the clergyman, had come. 

“Go on, Teddy,” said Pat, “I’ll be out 
in a few minutes.’”’ She closed the door. 

When they had arranged all the red tape 
they could without her, Ted went back and 
rattled impatiently. 

“‘Pat,”’ he howled, “‘both pilots, sky and 
sea, are on board, and you can’t keep 
pilots waiting. You sail in twenty minutes. 
If you want to be married, come on; we’ve 
done everything we can without the bride.” 

She came out serenely, walked down to 
the cabin, and after Ted’s garbled intro- 
duction of the old clergyman, turned to the 
divan and said, ‘‘ Will you keep this?” 

The envelope she gave was one of those 
promising-looking covers which banks em- 
ploy. The recipient, though it must have 
caused him a twinge, did not groan as he 
put aside the rug, and managed with his 
bandaged hands to get the long envelope 
into an inner pocket. Ted watched and his 
sneer was hideous. 

Be much did she have?’’ he hissed to 
in. 


said 
don’t try to 
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“Plenty.” 

“Darned if she wouldn’t have turned 
every bond she owned over to The Rotter, 
if she’d had ’em.’ 

After that things moved rapidly. The 
clergyman stood before them as Patricia 
knelt beside the couch. 

“Dearly beloved,” began the kindly 
ia ‘we are gathered here in the sight of 

0 ” 

Steps moved on deck, many steps, muted 
orders. 


ce 


not unadvisedly or lightly, but 
reverently. If any man can show 
just cause why this man and this woman 
should not ——” 

Did the figure on the couch stiffen and 
then relax as the rapid words ran on? 

“Who giveth this woman 

Win was chalk white, but he went 
through with it. Patricia laid her hand 
beneath the bandaged one on the rug; and 
then muffled, indistinct, each word a pain- 
ful effort. ey John, take thee, Patricia, 
to love and to ‘cherish 

And in her clear voice, “‘I, Patricia, take 
thee, John ld She liked that better 
than the “Templeton.” 

Muffled again his words, “‘ With this ring 
I thee wed 

His bandaged hands could not accom- 
plish it; it was Winthrop who leaned over 
and helped him—Patricia loved him for 
that. They were good brothers, if they were 
blundering. She would prove she was 
right. If she sought for good in this man 
she was marrying she would find it 

“Those whom God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder.”’ 

Instead of an organ came diapason of 
rigging, slatting canvas, blocks, throb of 
erates pulsating vibration of the ves- 
seli.<8's 

Patricia was married. 

A warning from on deck; hurried affixing 
of signatures; a quick handclasp of the 
clergyman as he hastened away. Ted 
brusquely told the groom he was taking 
Patricia to see them off, and ran her up the 
steps; while Winthrop, like the good fellow 
he was, went over to the helpless man and 
tried to say the conventional things, but 
failed. He joined Ted and Patricia at the 
head of the companionway. Shadowy 
forms of sailors moved about up forward; 
silhouettes of pilot and helmsmen aft at 
the wheel. 

“‘If you stay here, Pat,’’ said Ted, ‘‘you 
can see your wedding march across the bay 
and out of the Golden Gate. It will be 
worth seeing. You will drop the pilot out 
there, and then up sails and away! I envy 
you your cruise. If you go down to that 
step below I can close these doors. The 
hatch is back, so that you can stand here 
in a nice little box, see everything and be 
safe while they run up the sails.” 

“Time to go, Ted,’”’ reminded Winthrop. 

She clung to them at the last. Ted 
cackled to hide his feelings and Winthrop 
was husky, still pale, and too cheerful; but 
Patricia smiled gamely; and then the dark 
wharf had swallowed them and she was 
alone. 

The little vessel put off, and curved out 
into the bay on her march, to music of 
hoisting mainsail and of fluttering canvas, 
dead into the wind. She threaded her way 
between ferryboats, gay with lights. She 
crisscrossed ships, countless craft, going 
and coming; laboring great vessels, scurry- 
ing small ones. To the din of orders, bells, 
she shuttled in and out, leaving behind her 
the glitter and the brilliance that was San 
Francisco, and facing ahead, across the 
Gate, the unseen heaving sea. 

The ship lifted and deeply curtsied to 
that sea; she stepped a measure; dipped 
in swirl of lacy spume, ascended as on tip- 
toe; and pirouetting, crossed the Golden 
Gate in dance as dainty as a lady’s. 

The engine stilled, the ship rolled, a dim 
bulk neared. A small boat put off; the 
pilot was over the side—was gone. Then 
hoisted was the foresail and jib and work- 
ing topsail, and they shaped away on their 
course. Standing straight off shore on the 
starboard tack, they ramped at once into 
a twenty-mile nor’wester, close hauled. 
And they hit a roller, a vicious one. The 
spray swept the decks from end to end, 
cleared them, but rattled against the sails 
like bird shot. 

Pat, clinging to a handrail, cowered, 
fearing a drenching—was sprayed, and 
laughed. Adventure! 

Out of the darkness above her loomed a 
figure, and bending to observe her was a 
face that had no place on a white bridal 
(Continued on Page 143) 
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What would you do 
in his place? 


The steeplejack lights his 
pipe and goes on 


painting 


Imagine, if you can, a steeplejack 487 
feet above the street level. Hanging on by 
his teeth he is applying a more or less 
rough-and-ready coat of paint to a flagpole. 


It may seem foolish that a flagpole 487 
feet in the air should need a coat of paint; 
but anyway, that’s the case. 


Right in the midst of a busy morning’s 
painting an adventurous bee buzzes into 
the picture. In fact, there are two bees, 
both buzzing viciously. 


What should the steeplejack do? 


There being in the profession no local 
rules for buzzing bees, your average steeple- 
jack probably would get the all-clear sig- 
nal from below and slide promptly down 
to safety. 


But not Our Hero. 


He takes out his pipe, lights it, and goes 
on painting. 


“Tt soothes the nerves,’’ he says frankly 
about pipe smoking. 


And, by the way, although there are 
only twenty-five genuine, no-scaffold 
steeplejacks in the country, Our Hero is 
one of them. 


We have no way of knowing what kind 
of tobacco the steeplejack pours into his 
pipe on these bee-buzzing occasions, but 
we have a feeling that it is Edgeworth. 


For Edgeworth does much to give the 
smoker a sense of calm and peaceful 
security. 


Of course we wouldn’t care to go on 
record as claiming that 
smoking a can of Edge- 
worth is as good as a 
“®, two-weeks rest cure in 
“@ the mountains; but we 
# would like to register 
@ very strongly the opin- 
® ion that smoking any 
# pipe makes life seem 
more worth living 
and that smoking 
a pipe filled with 
Edgeworth helps 
a lot. 


At least, smokers 
from all parts of 
the country write 
in to tell how much 
Edgeworth helps 
them in the general pursuit of health, hap- 
piness and several good pipefuls a day. 


If you are interested in finding out more 
about Edgeworth, the most sensible plan 
is for you to let Larus & Brother Company 
send you some free samples so that you 
can try the tobacco for yourself. 


Just write your name and address down 
on a postcard and you will receive im- 
mediately generous helpings both of Edge- 
worth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. If 
you will also include the name and address 
of your tobacco dealer, we will make it 
easier for you to get Edgeworth regularly. 


For the free samples address Larus & 
Brother Company, 1 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly 
send you prepaid by parcel post a one- or 
two-dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 
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and transmission bands by properly lu- 
bricating them. ‘‘Chatter’’ a result of 
faulty lubricants, is entirely eliminated. 
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3—10 to 25% saving in oil—The savings 
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power with fewer repairs. 


you back. Gone is the jerky chatter other oils have failed. 
when you start, stop and reverse. | 


5—Resists heat and friction —Veedol 
Fordol possesses to a super-degree the 
famous characteristic of all Veedol oils to 
resist heat and friction. 


Go to your Veedol dealer 
him drain your old oil and i 
crankcase with Veedol Fordol! 
still, buy a sealed 5 galloncan¢| 


Fordol. The oil in that can ! 


Tests have proved that with Veedol you between 2,000 and 3,000) 
Fordol the actual money saved on Smooth opera and econ) 
gasoline and oil, over a season, often less than 7 of a cent a mile. 
will pay the difference in price be- : 
tween Veedol Fordol and the cheap- TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORE 
est oils sold. When you consider the Ce Cees New YORE 


3 3433 So. Racine Ave. 11 Broadway 44uh 
cost of carbon removals and engine Veedol oils and greases are sold throughot!! 


\VEEDOL FORD¢ 


TJhe new economy oil for Fords | 


Veedol Fordol gives your Ford this 
smooth operation—and a plus of 
definite economies. 


6—Increased ability to coast—With 
average lubrication a Ford will only coast 
down steep hills. With Veedol Fordol 
coasting is possible down the slightest 
grades. 


7—Resists fuel dilution—Even with poor 
fuel Veedol Fordol maintains its power- 
seal and lubricating value longer than 
other oils. Result—more miles per gallon 
of gas and per quart of Veedol Fordol. 


8—Fewer repairs—Because Veedol 
Fordol masters the lubricating problems 
of the Ford power plant the result is a 
hitherto unknown freedom from engine 
vibration and repair bills. 


Send for Veedol Fordol 
booklet 
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and then some. Before I get through, you 
will know the man you’ve married for 
exactly what he is.’”’ A grim smile tight- 
ened his lips. ‘‘Three months I’ve stipu- 
lated, and none too many for all you’ve to 
learn; but at the end of that time I swear, 
perverse as you are, you'll never consent to 
be Arnold’s wife.”’ 

“And my brothers knew of this, and 
permitted it?” 

“We could not see you give yourself to 
wretchedness and misery; you left them 
no alternative. Yes, they permitted it.” 

Patricia’s head drooped. 

“JT wouldn’t have believed Win and 
Teddy could treat me like this.’’ Her 
weakening pierced him strangely, consid- 
ering how he had felt about her courage. 
As if to comfort and shelter her, his arm 
went out protectingly, when he realized— 
he clasped both hands securely about his 
knee instead. 

Suddenly her head lifted; her eyes were 
dry and shining. 

““Why,’’ she whispered in broken, unfin- 
ished sentences, “‘they would never, never 
have consented to so compromising a— 
they would not have sent me off alone 
with ” She turned toward him 
squarely and said with absolute confidence, 
““My—my husband is on this yacht!”’ 

“Yes,” admitted Peter, ‘“‘he is.” Ata 
movement on her part he exclaimed warn- 
ingly, ‘“‘Don’t call! I’ve had Arnold placed 
where he can’t hear you—not that it would 
do him any good if he could. Besides our- 
selves, there is no one else on board except- 
ing my own Chinese crew—and they know 
me. I’ve explained the situation in such a 
way that they will guard anything I wish 
guarded, with extravagance.” 

“There is some law that will punish you 
for this,’”’ Patricia told him. 

“Yes, several of them, and darned un- 
pleasant! That’s why I am using the 
schooner, and taking the whole summer to 
it. I need time!’”’ He gave his black mop 
of hair a rub, but if there was an instant 
of disquiet, it was dispelled by some reas- 
suring thought. 

“Your brothers will be incriminated with 
me—good company, they,’ he reminded 
her. ‘‘No, everything is smooth sailing. 
The presence of your husband, if you will 
call him that, keeps down scandal; we 
escape all hue and cry from shore. Arnold 
can’t interfere if he wanted to, in any man- 
ner whatsoever. You'll never realize he’s 
not five thousand miles away, instead 
of—where he is; and I’ll have an uninter- 
rupted and peaceful three months to con- 
vince you we’ve done right.’’ He smote his 
knee. ‘‘The whole layout is more promis- 
ing than I dared hope. You are a good 
sailor; you enjoyed the Golden Gate. I 
saw you.” 

Patricia coldly shifted the subject. 

“‘T must insist upon seeing Mr. Arnold. 
He is injured and it is only right that I 
make sure of his comfort.’”?’ And having 
observed how it enraged him, flicked him 
accurately with ‘“‘After all, a husband is a 
husband!”’ 

Peter responded instantly, true to form, 
““T’ve stood all of that I can!’’ He lowered 
blackly. ‘‘When all’s said and done, Tem- 
pleton Arnold is not your husband; and 
what’s more he’ll never be your husband, if 
I have to drown him first.” 

*‘Absurd!’’ said Patricia. 

“‘Absurd?”’ Peter all aroar took up the 
challenge. ‘“‘Just you try it and see! 
Don’t you call him that again or it will be 
an awful mistake!”’ 

“Tf I propose making the—mistake 
again?” Patricia, very soft and at her 
gentlest; placid in the storm. 

“Why, your husband will suffer, I prom- 
ise you that!’’ Unaccountably the gust of 
temper passed as quickly as it had come. 
He was able to smile, but it was a tight, 
hard smile, making him look uncommonly 
like a pirate. 

“Yes; with his injuries he is helpless. 
You have him in your power.” 

“You have him in your power, you 
mean,” retorted Peter. ‘‘You’ve done 
exactly as you pleased all your life, haven’t 
you?” 

_“‘And why not?”’ said Patricia’s expres- 
sion. 

““You’ve refused to take advice, and 
you’ve kept your family and friends in a 
fever of anxiety. Now you’ve landed in 
this sorry mess, and it’s up to me, evi- 
dently, to get you out. Don’t worry, I'll 
save you! But first, you will learn to 
take—advice.” 

“Oh, I see!’”’ She tipped her head to one 
side and half closed her eyes. “‘ Whenever 
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I refuse to take your advice you will take 
it out on him?” 

_ “Something like that—makes a conven- 
lent arrangement, doesn’t it?”’ 

“Very! Then to keep you from torturing 
a helpless man, what do you expect of 
me?” Her contempt was biting. 

“Ordinary rational conduct.” 

“For instance?” 

“‘For one thing, your endowing Arnold 
with that impossible relationship doesn’t 
seem to agree with me. If you do it, re- 
sults will be disastrous; accidents, in the 
heat of the moment, so often occur.’’ She 
felt the threat for what it was. ‘I could 
manage to exist,” he said, “‘if I never heard 
his name; that’s why I’ve arranged so that 
I won’t have to come in contact with him. 
You'll not see him and there is no danger of 
his being heard; I’ve seen to that. From 
now on we can forget him.” 

“Have you silenced him with the same 
kind of threats that you used with me?”’ 

“‘T never make idle threats,” he told her. 
“There is no reason why he shouidn’t re- 
main entirely comfortable, if he knows 
what’s good for him.” 

She considered his words for a moment, 
then gave him an oblique look, queerly 
repressed. 

“Woo Lang, the sailing master, is politie; 
Foo, the mate, stronger than I, but devoted, 
blindly obedient and full of zeal; but if it 
makes you easier in mind, I can add that 
my cook, Li Sing, is the best nurse and 
doctor anyone can have.” 

““Nevertheless,’”’ said she, ‘‘I shall have 
to see my husb he 

““My George Almighty!’ grated Peter 
Rosslyn, and at the look in his eyes the girl 
drew back, her own eyes startled. At that 
his cleared. ‘‘’Scuse,”’ he said, ‘‘but don’t 
aaaae that mistake again. I’ve reached my 
imit.”’ 

And as daring and as perverse as was 
Patricia, that was one mistake she did not 
make again. 

“Ts it the safety of your bank envelope 
you are really, concerned over?’ he asked 
after a while. ‘‘I seem to doubt your senti- 
mental interest.” 

She exclaimed at_ this, 
“Hasn’t he my envelope?” 

“No,” said Peter imperturbably, ‘‘I 
took it.” 

“Where is it now?” very sharply. 

“Safe.” 

She looked about. 

“‘And the safe?”’ 

“Perfectly safe.’’ 

“Ts there no limit to your presumption? 
Are you capable of opening it?”’ 

Peter went white. 

At his silence she looked at him and 
had the grace to murmur, “‘I didn’t mean 
that exactly; but how do you expect to 
escape punishment for piracy?” 

“Through your gratitude.” 

“And do you expect Templeton to be 
overcome by the same emotion?”’ 

“‘T expect Templeton to think himself 
well off that he is left alive; no more of 
him, please!” 

“How do you justify yourself, Mr. Ross- 
lyn?” 

“My friendship for your brothers, for 
one thing; and for the other Vai 
began again in order to approach from a 
different angle. ‘‘It isn’t as if you‘had not 
brought this on yourself, you know. We 
all have to accept discipline in one form or 
another—for that reason you may have 
deserved Arnold; but we couldn’t stand by 
and see it. No, not even you deserved all 
that you invited. What he showed today 
would have decided me if I hadn’t already 
made up my mind. He doesn’t know what 
love means.”’ 


demanding, 


“T understood that we were to have no’ 


more of him.” 

“That applied to you!”’ Peter stopped 
long enough to make it clear. ‘‘No, you 
would have ruined your life through stub- 
bornness, according to Ted; Win believes 
it was your mistaken sense of honor; as for 
me, I—I haven’t been able to understand 
it yet. 

“We know you don’t care for him; it 
was plain. You hadn’t that excuse. But 
whatever it was, it was the result of poor 
judgment and of your habit of obeying only 
your own impulses and of accepting no ad- 
vice. We’ll save you this time from your- 
self; but you do need training!” 

“Ts that to be your part of the scheme?” 

“That’s my part of it. By the by, how 
old are you now?”’ She made no answer, 
so he counted up. ‘‘You were twelve or 
thirteen when I spent Christmas holidays 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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EN know Pioneer- 

Brighton Wide-Webs 
as the garters for perfect 
comfort. Theyknow ‘‘wide- 
web’’ means perfect sup- 
port without tightness or 
binding. 
But it’s more than just the mere 


wide web that makes Pioneer- 
Brighton therea/comfort garter. 


It’s the kind of elastic that goes 
into Brighton wide web that 
makes comfort absolute. A stiff 
elastic would mean torture; too 
loose an elastic would mean _ 
sagging socks; ordinary elastic 
would lose its supporting qual- 
ity in no time. 


But Pioneer-Brighton has dis- 
covered the perfect elastic— 
pliable and comfortable—that 
yields easily, yet holds perfectly. 


To insure long life, every strand 
of elastic is wrapped in three 
strands of soft yarn, which pre- 
vents binding and protects from 
the perspiration that ‘‘deadens”’ 
elastic. That’s the real reason 
why it is worth your while to in- 
sist on Pioneer-Brighton Wide- 
Webs, and accept no substitute. 


Pioneer Suspender Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For 46 years manufacturers of 


Pioneer Suspenders 
Pioneer Belts 
Pioneer-Brighton 
Garters 


Every Brighton Wide-Web has 

fifteen strands of perfect elastic; 

{ every strand of elastic is wrapped in 
three strands of soft yarn. 
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l “You Haven’t Made the Story 
Half Strong Enough” 


A Not long ago we prepared an advertisement dealing With the LaFayette 
ae -_ touring car owned by Mr. C. A. Worthington, deputy governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas City. It was an enthusiastic advertise- 

ro ae ment, based on the faultless 25,000-mile performance of the car. But a 
a when we submitted it to Mr. Worthington for his approval, he was dis- 
appointed. <*You haven't made the story half strong enough,’” he said, 


Here are the fads as we submitted them: 


f Rh R. C. A. WORTHINGTON purchased his LaFayette two 
bea, years ago. 


Previous to his purchase he had owned several other fine 
motor cars, none of which had given complete satisfaction 
after 15,000 or 20,000 miles. | 


Today the speedometer on his LaFayette registers past 
the 2$,000-mile mark, yet he is more enthusiastic over 
his ownership than ever before. 


The car is running as satisfactorily now as when he bought 
it; if anything the motor is operating more smoothly. 


Mr. Worthington has made two 2500-mile trips with his car 
through the Colorado Rockies, and is planning his third. 


He has never encountered a grade or a road that his 
LaFayette did not easily master, although at times he has 
explored mountain passes where he is confident no other 
automobile ever has gone. 


He has traveled as far as 450 miles in a day, and says 
that his family and himself rode as comfortably as though 
aboard a Pullman. 


He has driven many a day without shifting a gear, save 
when starting from a dead stop. ; 


On its mountain tours, Mr. Worthington’s LaFayette 
carried six persons, besides tents, baggage and other camp- 
ing equipment weighing several hundred pounds. » 


Yet in this service it averaged better than 11 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline. 


It has never suffered the slightest mechanical trouble or , 
mishap. 


At the tour’s end, all the car required was a change of 
oil, the grease gun, and the shackle bolts tightened. 


Steadily the convittion that the LaFayette is one of the 
world’s finest motor cars is finding wider and wider accept- 
ance as the experience of LaFayette owners becomes known 
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The seven-passenger-touring car 
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“And I am immediately across the way. 
I can hear if you should call. There’s noth- 
ing to fear.” 

Patricia made her eyebrows look su- 
perior and amused. 

Commented Peter, ‘‘I don’t like the ex- 
pression; it’s affected.” 

They promptly scowled. 

“Sorry,” said Peter, cheerfully without 
penitence. 

The yacht rolled, and in the midst of her 
dignity Patricia backed up and sat down 
hard on the divan. 

“Wind is freshening,’ he said. ‘“‘It will 
blow all night. I had better fix your bed 
rail.’”” He stepped in to swing the curved 
brass side up and into position, fastening 
it. “That will hold you in.” He looked 
about. ‘Is there anything else?”’ 

“Yes,”’ replied Patricia; “I wish a key 
for my door.” 

“You don’t need a key with the cabin 
locked as it is.” 

“T prefer having one.” 

He looked at her steadily. 

“You do not need one.”’ 

She returned the look as steadily. 

“Then go out of my room.” 

“Please,’”’ he suggested. 

Her mouth set stubbornly. ° 

“Haven’t you ever learned to say please? 
It isn’t hard. Try it.”” He waited and got 
nothing but stony silence. “‘As for the key, 
I can’t have you locking yourself in. In 
ease of accident, if nothing else, it might 
delay rescue. It’s ordinary caution. Now 
will you say please?’’ 

“T can go if you will not,’”’ she reminded 
him. 

“Do just as you like, of course. Take an 
upholstered transom in the cabin, or use 
my stateroom if you wish. It isn’t so 
pretty as this, but you’re welcome to it.” 

She picked up one of her bags and left 
the room. He heard her fumbling about. 

Next she cried imperiously, ‘‘Come here 
and open these portholes!”’ 

There was no reply from the flower-filled 
bower, so she returned, and the walking 
was difficult. The outrageous creature was 
taking off his collar! She averted her face 
as she repeated her command. 

“T heard you the first time, but I did not 
like the tone. Do not order, but ask; and 
if you ask pleasantly you may have almost 
anything you wish on the schooner.” 

She went back without a word, stagger- 
ing a little at the rise and fall of the vessel, 
and seeming so forlornly alone that he 
relented, and stepped across the passage- 
way. 

It was a clean but bare and unadorned 
stateroom—small and not a feminine spot. 

“On second thought,’’ decided Peter, 
“you do belong in the other. You may 
have it. Ill take this one. Say ‘Thank 
you, Peter,’’’ he prompted. ‘‘You won’t? 
Never mind, but you’ll learn. Come along.” 

He took her bag and carried it back 
again. She followed, looking smug. 

Once again in the blue-and-gold haven, 
she hid whatever she felt behind her lashes. 
He stood looking down at her. 

“You won’t say please and you won’t 
say thank you; will you say good night, 
Patsy?’’ And he gave her the name he had 
been calling her for four years. 

That was when the yacht Averna rose 
to the occasion and to the sea. She rose and 
she dipped. Patricia balanced precariously, 
tiptoeing back and forth as if with irresolu- 
tion, but the sea decided it. It slapped the 
Averna into a roll and landed Patricia 
squarely in Peter’s ready arms. 

“‘Oh!”’ she sobbed, for Peter did an un- 
forgivable thing. He took as a gift that 
which the good sea gave him. He took it 
gratefully, clasping it as if he would never 
let it go. And when he had forced his arms 
to unlock, and had set the gift on her two 
feet again, he was too abashed to look at 
her; left without one glance lest he meet a 
look he could never forget. 

He would have. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


FOR GROCERS 


mechanical refrigeration. 


and economy. 


FOR HOTELS, CLUBS, 
INSTITUTIONS 


Get These Facts on the McCray 
---It Saves Food and Money 


Your grocer, who deals largely in perishables, 
knows by experience that a McCray keeps foods 
fresh, wholesome and appetizing; that it elimi- 
nates spoilage losses, at an exceptionally low 
cost of operation, whether he uses ice or 


The reason lies in McCray construction—the skill 
and experience developed in thirty-four years of 
fine refrigerator building. Constant circulation of 
cold, dry air through every compartment; perfect 
insulation of the staunchly built walls, and high- 
est grade materials throughout insure efficiency 


Let us give you all the facts about the particular Mc- 
Cray refrigerator which will exactly meet your needs. 
Remember, we build refrigerators for every purpose— 
there are styles and sizes for small and large homes, as 
well as stores, markets, hotels, hospitals and institutions. 


We have residence refrigerators from $35 up. The out- 


side icing feature, which we originated and developed, is 
available if desired. Any McCray is readily adaptable for 


use with mechanical refrigeration. 


Clip and mail the coupon NOW, checking the kind of refrigerator 


obligation to you. 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
2 C4 
| 12,2 6312 Lake Street 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
6312 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
Gentlemen—Please send me Free Book 
and further information about the kind of 
refrigerator checked. 
( ) Markets;(_ ) Grocers; ( 
( ) Hotels, etec.(  ) Florists. 


Name- 


) Residences; 


Street 


that interests you, and we’ll send complete information without 


Kendallville, Ind. 
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“MASTERS 
OF MEN” 


by MORGAN ROBERTSON 


The greatest story of the sea ever screened! 


A thrilling film story of heemen whose 
veins run hot with red fighting blood! 


A blunt, vigorous yarn of a boy’s fight 
upward against overwhelming odds, 
where fight means a hard fist and prime 
muscle, high courage and a ready wallop! 


Shanghaied! Drugged by crimps and 
flung insensible into the hell hole for- 
ward, where sweating, brow-beaten men 
live like beasts scourged to their tasks 
with curses and belaying pin. 


The sea! The flavor of salt in the nos- 
trils; the odor of pitch in the air, the 
snapping of wind-swept canvas crack- 
ling like a machine gun; the creaking, 
singing wood straining as she rides the 
high waves! All magic and lure of ad- 
venture, the Spanish Main and sailormen! 


Love! A timid boy’s unspoken dream 
of his heart’s desire; a girl too old-fash- 
ioned to offer love unbidden; a lad’s 
sacrifice of youth’s dearest possession— 
honor—to protect her from the shame of 
another’s crime; the confusion of bitter 
misunderstandings that threaten life-long 
broken hearts! 


Uncle Sam’s bluejackets! The fighting 
men of the greatest nation in the world, 
and what they think and how they live; 
their loyalty and cheer and youth, eter- 
nal, living, fighting youth! The careless 
devil-may-care ‘‘ gob,”’ incorrigible, loyal; 
impudent and lovable! 

Romance! The sea spells romance. 
Red sunsets turn green waves to crash- 
ing mountains of blood; noon suns 
spread gold upon the bosom of the sea, 
gold that beckons and calls to youth to 
gather its riches; never-ending mirages 
of golden bowls at rainbows’ ends. And, 
the sea gives no riches; only character 
and manhood, bitterly squeezed out of its 
cold, hard business. 


Wholesome, clean, healthy! A boy’s 
life of adventure, free from tawdry con- 
flicts and sex illusions, based on fact 
gathered by one who served among men, 


who loved men, who admired men and | 


who wished Young America to so live 
that he might become a man! The trash 
of silly, social temptations has no place 


in this screen story of a boy who became: 


the master of the man. 


Here is a story of the making of men; 
men who acted and argued later. Shifty- 
footed men, with a right and left punch 
and a keen eye and a high sense of honor, 
and guts to go the limit! 


Dick Halpin is the lad you wanted to 
be; and I wanted to be! He’s the fellow 
we dreamed of, whose fighting courage 
we envied. He’s the boy that assumed 
another’s petty crime and ran away to 
sea to live it down, that the girl he loved 
might not be shamed and humiliated by 
the revelation of her brother’s weakness. 
He’s the fellow you and I used to talk 
about; that lad of strength and honor we 
built with boyish imaginations up in the 


haymow, or while idling with a home- | 


made fishing rod down by the creek. 
He’s your kind and my kind, and be- 
cause we had fathers and mothers to make 
our way easier we never managed to be 
him; but we wanted to and we'll live 
our dreams again with Dick Halpin in 
this vivid living motion picture, “(Masters 
of Men.” 


A master of men wrote this great sea tale. A 
man whose life was as hard as the diamonds he cut 
and who never wrote a line until he had lived be- 
yond an average man’s age; a man who took a 
beating at the hands of a brutal second mate with a 
smile, and who administered a beating with equal 
cheerfulness; a man who knew the sea and a sailor- 
man’s life; who criticized Kipling rightfully and 
who wrote his first sea tale to prove that a man who 
knew the sea could write a better story of the sea; a 
man who earned little by his pen and who starved 
while he wrote; the greatest writer of sea stories in 
all literature. 


Morgan Robertson, a master of men, wrote the 
last word in thrilling sea stories when he wrote 
Masters of Men.’”’ 


VITAGRAPH 
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CLEARING THE SKIES FOR THE SUGAR-POIS 


improvement and well-being. Their feelings 
kept pace with their chemistry. Their head- 
aches lessened, their depression and drowsi- 
ness lifted, their raging thirst decreased, and 
healthy appetite took the place of ravening 
hunger; within a week they began to gain 
weight. Insulin was not simply a pretty 
laboratory theory; it was a blessed bed- 
side reality. It worked. For the first time 
in history we had got hold of a lever that 
would move the foundation stone of sugar 
sickness, that could lift the diabetic out of 
his slough of despond and set his feet on 
solid ground once more. How long he 
could be kept there, of course, remained to 
be proved. But we were headed in the 
right direction. We didn’t yet know how 
far we were going, but we were on our way. 
The center of the stage was now cleared 
for the working out of this problem, while 
the laboratory men were kept busy in the 
wings, seeking wider sources and less ex- 
pensive methods of insulin production. As 
the supply was extremely limited and very 
costly, for reasons which will be seen later, 
it was decided to limit the treatment to 
grave and advanced cases of the disease, 
which in spite of careful diet regulation 
were losing ground steadily. Even these 
forlorn hopes, after admission to the hos- 
pital, were given another sifting by being 
put on a carefully adjusted diet of green 
vegetables, meats and fats—a modified so- 
called Allen treatment. Then, if their 
sugar could be cleared up and a reasonable 
balance of comfort maintained, they were 
advised to keep themselves, so to speak, in 
cold storage for a time until more liberal 
supplies of insulin could be obtained. 


Reports on Fifty Cases 


Now just recently has come a report of 
progress upon fifty such selected cases, 
which have been treated with the new dia- 
betic white hope for from one to nine 
months with most gratifying results. To 
show how little they were looking for an easy 
triumph, out of these fifty moriturt who 
were accepted no less than ten were com- 
pletely unconscious, in that deadly coma 
which closes the scene in some two-thirds 


| of all cases of diabetes, when they were 


carried into the test ward of the Toronto 
hospital. All were brought out of their 
coma; but four of them died of gangrene, 
of pneumonia and other hopeless complica- 
tions—about half the ordinary death rate 
of coma—and were the only fatalities oc- 
curring during the whole series of fifty. Six 
recovered, and at latest reports one is now 
free from sugar leakage on an almost full 
normal diet, without insulin! The other 
five have remained free of sugar leakage and 
have been relieved of discomfort on daily 
doses of insulin and dietetic treatment. 
Truly brands snatched from the burning! 
Of the forty less desperate cases, all have 
been distinctly improved, several have re- 
gained weight and strength and returned to 
work within a month or six weeks, and kept 
comfortable and vigorous since on small 
daily doses of insulin. One or two most in- 
teresting cases have recovered, returned to 
work and gone for weeks free of sugar, on 
full ordinary diet, without insulin. So that 
there is at least a hopeful possibility of some 
recovery of secretion on the part of the 


| pancreas when once relieved of its overload. 


In addition to restoring power to burn 
sugar, insulin has greatly reduced the sus- 
ceptibility of these advanced cases to in- 
fections of all sorts, such as crops of boils 
and common colds. What usually happens 
in diabetes is that after the sufferers have 
painfully won a temporary balance and 
held it for months, along comes some pesti- 
lent vagabond cold or sore throat and 
throws them into the slough again. They 
usually scramble out, but seldom back to 
the same level as before. Thus they keep on 
desperately adjusting themselves to lower 
and yet lower levels of comfort and vitality 
until finally they can no longer rally, and 
sink into the closing coma. 

Here, as so often elsewhere, the proper 
enemy of mankind is colds. But with in- 
sulin all this is changed. The Toronto ob- 
servers specially note, with decorously 
repressed delight, that their patients throw 
off and recover from colds or other mild 
infections almost like normal individuals, 
without disturbance of the sugar balance or 
lowering of their level of adjustment. This 
is most significant, for the final attack of 
coma often follows close after a cold; and 


(Continued from Page 21) 


any remedy which can both tide the dia- 
betic safely over his chief danger periods of 
stray infections, and bring him out of coma 
six times out of ten, is almost safe to in- 
crease not only his comfort but his chances 
of continued survival from 25 to 50 per 
cent—which might mean five or even ten 
years more of life and work. Insulin may 
become a veritable lightning rod literally to 
insulate the diabetic against the lightning 
stroke of coma, even if it should not prove 
acure. And it may yet go far in that direc- 
tion. For the most hopeful and encouraging 
feature of this admirably cautious report is 
that, first, when the sugar-burning balance 
had been restored by the calculated dose 
the patient could usually be kept sugar- 
balanced and rapidly improving upon from 
half to one-fifth of the beginning dose. 
Second, that a group of patients had al- 
ready recovered normal vigor and comfort 
and then gone back to work, on full work- 
ing diet, including considerable amounts of 
starch, for several weeks without insulin, 
thus showing most hopeful signs that the 
pancreas, even in far-advanced cases, still 
had considerable powers of repair and new 
growth when once relieved of its terrible 
handicap and given a vacation period. 
Even the pancreas is improved by play 
spells. And if, this be the case in these 
battle-scarred veteran survivors, how much 
more may reasonably be expected of early 
or mild cases of the disease? 

But no knife has ever yet been invented 
which will not cut its owner’s fingers, and 
the new remedy has certain risks which 
must be guarded against. It sometimes 
works not wisely but too well, and not 
merely reduces the sugar in the blood to 
the normal level but far below it. One 
would have thought that this would be wel- 
comed by the body as a blessed relief after 
the long torture of oversaturation; but not 
so. The moment the glucose in the blood 
falls to about half the normal percentage, 
trouble begins. The patient complains of a 
sense of uneasiness and anxiety, of short- 
ness of breath and confusion of ideas. He 
breaks into a profuse sweat and may even 
become incoherent in speech, half uncon- 
scious and mildly delirious. Fortunately 
the workers were keenly on the lookout for 
trouble of this sort and knew just what to 
do. For quite similar disturbances had 
been produced by overdoses of insulin in 
rabbits, often going as far as complete 
unconsciousness in the earlier tests before 
the cause of the difficulty was known, 
though always ending in recovery. 

The moment a patient complained of 
this sort of discomfort he was given a drink 
of orange juice well sweetened with glucose 
to restore the sugar balance. This usually 
gave prompt relief, but if not absorbed 
quickly enough a solution of glucose was 
injected into a vein, thus reaching the 
blood directly and clearing up the trouble 
as if by magic. Or a hypodermic of adre- 
nalin would be helpful in some cases by 
virtue of its power of causing the liver to 
pour sugar into the blood. 


Encouraging Results 


This curious reaction seemed most proba- 
bly due to individual susceptibility, or 
excessive response to insulin, as it most 
commonly occurred after the first dose. 
This, though calculated and adjusted more 
carefully, naturally cannot always hit the 
precise personal equation of every patient; 
especially as even with the most expert 
standardizing each new batch of insulin 
may vary slightly from the others in activ- 
ity. However, no serious or lasting unfa- 
vorable results followed; and when once the 
reaction had occurred, and the patient was 
familiar with the symptoms so that he 
promptly reported the very first tremors of 
the earthquake, the disturbance never went 
beyond feelings of anxiety and uneasiness 
and slight confusion of ideas. But it fur- 
nishes an amazing illustration of the ex- 
traordinary delicacy of adjustment required 
to maintain that balance which we call life. 

Who could have dreamed that the almost 
infinitesimal difference of one part of sugar 
in two thousand in the blood could possibly 
upset the balance of the whole body in this 
extraordinary fashion, and even cause the 
mind to totter on its throne? And the 
earthquake varies precisely with the falling 
per thousandage of sugar, the first quiver- 
ings starting at one-third below par—.07 
per cent—and the last crash sounding at 
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a wide range of animal forms—this new- 
found sheaf from the great harvest of the 
sea, which needs neither sowing nor plow- 
ing, may go far to meet the enormous 
coming demand of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of diabetics in England and the 
United States for their new hope of life, if 
once its value is established. To think of 
impressing the ravening shark—for the 
dogfish is a pocket edition shark, and a 


man-eater might have an island as big as | 


a coconut—into the service of man would 


inspire dear, devout old Doctor Watts to a | 


new version of his famous Hymn of Praise: 


Ye fishes all and monstrous whales 
Your Maker’s praises spout, 

Up from the deep ye sharklets creep 
And wag your tails about. 


As if to show how extraordinarily wide- 
spread throughout the animal kingdom 
insulin is, and how literally one touch of su- 
gar makes the whole world kin, comes a 
recent report of the discovery of insulin in 
workable amounts in the sociable and con- 
vivial clam. This is not wholly surprising, 
because the plumpest and most delicate 
lobe of both the clam and the oyster, some- 
times called the stomach, consists chiefly 
of liver and pancreas combined. And if 
clam and oyster insulin should prove active 
in the human economy, pearls will cease 
to be the most precious product of both 
these admirable bivalves, and the sky is 
the only limit as far as abundance of supply 
is concerned. 

Can it be that our keen appetite for and 
rapturous delight in the luscious clambake 
and the toothsome Cotuit on the half-shell 
have had a deeper and sounder basis than 
their mere delectableness? And that the 
lonely oyster in the church-sociable stew 
was, all unknown, a gem of purest ray 
serene of life-saving insulin? At all events, 
we may score one for the soundness of our 
instincts. It is our luxuries that keep us 
alive. 

So much for the biologist’s contribution, 


Now comes the chemist with his penny for | 


the collection plate. 


New Fields of Study 


It may be remembered that after the 
starch of our food has been turned into a 
sugar called glucose by the digestion fer- 
ments of our intestines, chiefly from the 
pancreas, it goes to the liver to be prepared 
for use by the muscles. English chemists 
working in this research at the Cambridge 
University laboratories have recently dis- 


covered that this prepared sugar is not the | 
ordinary A or B glucose, but a specially re- | 


fined and particular brand, which they 
have named, to distinguish it, after the 
third letter of the Greek alphabet, Gamma, 
or G glucose. ' 

When the pancreas is removed the liver 
can no longer form this particular brand, 
and the muscles will not burn any other. 
Which raises the bare but interesting possi- 
bility that one day a brand of G glucose 
may be manufactured outside the body 
that even a diabetic can burn in his muscles 
and other tissues. 

More interesting and suggestive yet, in 
their attempts to produce G glucose these 
chemists used yeast, and happened to in- 
ject some of this into a rabbit; when, to 
their astonishment, down went the blood 
sugar and on came convulsions, just as if 
insulin had been used! Of course, this is 
only a negative feat and may only mean 
that yeast breaks up the blood sugar di- 
rectly, instead of enabling the muscles to 
burn it, as insulin does. But it at least 
raises an interesting possibility that this 
wonderful little vegetable, to which we are 
already indebted for bread and vitamines, 
may perhaps help to piece out our scarce 
and costly insulin by clearing the diabetic 
blood of excess sugar—which is the first 
step toward a cure. And it is not beyond 
the limits of possibility that yeast may con- 
tain insulin, or a hormone resembling it, for 
its budding cells contain the digestive fer- 
ment pepsin, and both the pineapple and 
the pawpaw are so rich in pepsin that they 
will digest beef or white of egg almost like 
our own gastric juice. 

Oddly enough, yeast has long been used 
in diabetes—by the mouth, in the hope of 
relieving the crops of boils which are often 
so troublesome; and dissolved in water as a 
lotion for the eczemas and other itching 
skin eruptions caused by the irritation of 
the sugar which leaks out of the blood. In 
these it often gave great relief by its simple 
power of splitting the tormenting sugar into 
alcohol, carbon dioxide and water, which 
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It is the transmission bands that start, stop and 
reverse your Ford by gripping revolving drums 
when you press the foot pedals. These bands, 
whether for heavily loaded trucks or light road- 
sters, are all just alike. That's why the quality of 
the band linings is so important. 


ee 


ror 


Hard Working Fords 
Need Heavy Duty Lining 


RE you using an ordinary, cheap lining in your Ford and expect- 
ing it to give you heavy duty service? The transmission bands 

in all Fords are the same. The heaviest Ford truck and the lightest 
Ford car, with 2 tons difference in load, have to use the same bands. 


The hard working Ford that hauls loads, climbs hills or pulls through 
mud and sand needs a heavy duty lining. White Stripe Transmission 
Lining makes the standard Ford bands ready for heavy duty service. 
White Stripe is the one lining that is specially woven and treated 
for Fords that are hard on transmission lining. 


Years ago White Stripe won recognition by its service in the mountains. Today 


White Stripe is used wherever Fords are driven. Especially on the mud roads of 
the Middle West and in the mountains of the Virginias and Tennessee, White 
Stripe is in constant demand. 


White Stripe Brake Lining 


will save you the cost of two, three or four relining jobs. White Stripe 
is woven and treated for heavy duty in trucks, commercial cars and in 
Fords that get the hardest kind of service. 

An extra 


Special Weave “"*": Special Treatment 


layer of wearing cords covers the White Stripe is treated with a soften- 
framework threads, which are ex- __ ing tallow oil treatment that pene- 
posed to surface wear in ordinary trates the fibre, insures against 
lining. 20% to 50% morecotton— _ glazing and burning, keeps the lining 
and all of it long staple. soft and pliable. 
Caution If you think you are paying for too many relining jobs be sure you get 
White Stripe. When you buy a cheap lining or some “‘just as good’” sub- 
stitute, you bargain for trouble and constant relining expense. You can’t get the White 
Stripe weave and treatment in any other lining. Don’t let the mechanic substitute—look 
for the White Stripe down the center of the fabric. Your garage, repair man or accessory 
dealer has White Stripe or can get it immediately from his wholesale house. 


ADVANCE AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 
1721 Prairie Ave. Manufacturers Dept. 1305, Chicago, IIl. 


ADVANCE EQUIPMENT 
‘Gvery Product the Best of its Kind” 


Advance Equipment is recognized from coast to coast as the finest made. When you buy an article of our manufacture for 
your automobile, you are sure that it is the best article for the purpose which money and manufacturing skill can produce. 


Heavy Duty Trucks 


constantly use 


White Stripe 


Ford Trucks 

Taxi and Bus Service 

Service Cars 

Fords with Trailers 

Laundry Delivery Fords 

Dry Cleaners’ Fords 

Grocery Delivery Fords 

Mail Carriers’ Cars 

Dump Trucks 

Milk Delivery Fords 

Farm and Dairy Fords 

Department Store Fords 

Chassis with Commercial 
Bodies 

Telephone and Telegraph 
Maintenance Cars 

and all Fords that are hard 
on transmission lining 


ORK | ADVANCE ASBESTOS FAN BELT DUPLEX 
ADVANCE TBAK BRAKE LINING WHITE STRIFE TADSand SHOCK ABSORBERS 
AaB TRANSMISSION | rLARGER CARS {| LARGER CARS for FORDS 
pee . hed ; a4 5), va Ay % 


ordinary belts. 


Never needs 
adjustment. 


Absorber for rough 
roads. Eliminates bounce, 

side-sway, rebound, v ibration. 
Looks like a part of the car, 


Stretches and 


Lubricates itself d 
pat “Comes back 


— softens brake action. Makes 
Ford most responsive, easiest 
car to handle. Designed to . cts 
come shivering and shaking. 


Made from genuine asbestos for 
use on larger cars. Buy it for 


Better Brakes and Longer Wear. 


E STRIPE 
WISMISSION LINING 


forF 


Made for Fords & Larger Cars 


Interesting booklets mailed free. Check 
products you’ re interested in, and send to 


Advance Automobile Accessories Corp. 
Dept. 1305 1721 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Advance Cork Felt- White Stripe 
bak Brake Lining [ Brake Lining 
Red Star White Stripe 
Timers Cord Fan Belts 


[ ] Duplex [ ] Advance Asbestos 
Shock Absorbers e Lini 
The Scientifically Correct hock Absorber Brake Lining 
Timer for Fords. Roller of Name. ———= 
100 point carbon tool steel. ; 
Race of bone-hard fibre, Trucks, Commercial Cars St, No. Be Se 
Cty =Stater= 
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“Ym Waiting Till the Water 
Gets Hot, Ma’am” 


ASH DAY, the breakfast dishes not 
done, the kitchen floor to be scrubbed 
—and the water not yet hot. 


What wouldn’t you give to have instan- 
taneous hot water—just to turn the faucet 
and get a piping hot stream, clean, spar- 
kling and plenty? 


Pittsburg Water Heaters have made hot 
water as easy, and as simple to have, as 
light from an electric lamp. Just a twist 
of the wrist and hot water flows instantly. 


And the Pittsburg produces hot water 
cheaper per gallon than any other method. 


There are eighteen different sizes and 
types of Pittsburg Water Heaters, one of 
which will exactly suit your requirements 
—one that will give your home an unfail- 
ing supply of hot water in the most eco- 
nomical way. 


There is a Pittsburg dealer near you 
(either the gas company or a prominent 
plumber) who will gladly demonstrate the 
Pittsburg to you. He will advise you as 
to the type and size for your needs and will 
tell you how easy it is for you to get one ° 
on an easy-payment plan that allows you 
practically to make your own terms. 


Or, write to us, mentioning the number 
of hot water faucets there are in your home 
and the number of persons in your family. 
We will recommend the proper size 
Pittsburg for you and at the same time 
send you a copy of “The Well-managed 
Home,” an interesting little book telling 
the whole story of hot water service. 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburg 


Bear in mind 
that Pittsburg 
Water Heaters 
are made an 
guaranteed by 
the oldest and 
largest manu- 
facturers of cop- 
per coil heaters 
in the world, a 
company with 
a reputation ex- 
tending overa 
quarter of a 
scentury. 


AUTOMATIC GAS 


WATER HEATERS 


“If it’s done with heat, you can do it BETTER with gas” 


are soothing and antiseptic, thus literally 
turning a poison into a healing balm. But 
no one had ever happened to think of in- 
jecting it under the skin; and, of course, 
taken by the mouth it would be digested 
and destroyed like insulin. 

Even though yeast has lost its job in 
breweries and distilleries in these United 
States, there is no danger whatever of its 
joining the ranks of the unemployed so long 
as it holds the secret of its little sugar- 
splitting trick. On the contrary, so great 
is the demand for it by bakeries—to say 
nothing of these new insulin-aiding pos- 
sibilities that there is already serious 
talk of converting breweries into yeast fac- 
tories and using the alcohol as a waste 
product for fuel purposes, thus veritably 
beating swords into plowshares. 

One of the charms of trail-blazing dis- 
covery work is that you so often find more 
than you are looking for; or, to vary the 
metaphor, you never know how many dif- 
ferent locks your new-found key will fit. 
As if one magic power was not enough for 
our tiny hormone, it was discovered quite 
early in the research that the shy and sen- 
sitive insulin sprite also exerted.a powerful 
influence upon the burning of our second 
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but they is yet a coupla hours before din- 
ner, and does you know how you is going to 
kill ’em?” 

“T sure do ” T starts. 

os not,” finishes the wife. ‘I’m 
gonna take you out in the park and learn 
you how to drive this machine.” 

“What’s the hurry?” I asks. 

“Sunday,” explains Kate, “we is going 
on a trip out in the country and I want 
that you should be able to take to the wheel 
if necessary. Besides, it don’t look nice for 
no wifes to be driving a big lummox of a 
husband around. Folks might think you 
was also crippled in the body. Oh, here’s 
Sadie H 

“Took out!” I yelps. 

Kate twists the car out of the way just 
in time to miss a woman and a kid. That 
makes me ninety-six years old. 

“T wish people would look,where they is 
going,’’ snaps the frau. ‘‘ You would think 
from the way they acts that we motorists 
didn’t have no rights on the streets a-tall. 
What is you laughing at?” 

“Hardly nothing,’’ I comes back, “‘ex- 
cepting I remembers you saying the same 
piece a coupla weeks ago, only that time you 
had ‘we pedestrials’ batting for ‘we motor- 
ists.’ It’s funny how much difference a 
whiff of gas’ll make. What is this Sunday 
trip you is talking about?” 

“Me and you and the Magruders,” ex- 
plains the wife, ‘is going down to Baxter 
Beach for a shore dinner. We will leave 
early and = 

“Baxter Beach?”’ I cuts inv **That 
dump’s a hundred miles away.” 

“That ain’t no distance for no machine,” 
says the squaw. ‘‘We could easy get there 
in four or five hours, if everything goes all 
right.” 

“What if it don’t?” I inquires. 

“Them things don’t worry me none,” 
answers Kate, ‘‘now that I knows that I 
gets paid double in case we ain’t able to pull 
the car off of you in time. I just thought 
of a good riddle,”’ goes on the wife. ‘“Why 
is you like this machine?” 

““Because,’”’ I replies, “‘you runs both by 
stepping on ’em, I suppose.” 

“That ain’t the answer I had in my 
head,” says she. ‘‘What I’m thinking 
about has got to do with colors.” 

“*T’m yellow, huh?’’ I comes back, r’iled. 
“Get outta that bus and I'll show you 
something about driving that’ll 4 

“Without no lessons?”’ butts in Kate. 

“T don’t need none,’’ I flings back. ‘I 
been watching you and by doing things 
different from the way you does them, I 
can’t go wrong.” 

“Maybe not,” says the wife, ‘but you 
is getting too old to climb trees.” 

Weis in the park now and the boat stops. 
Kate gets out, motions me over in front of 
es wheel and then climbs in on the other 
side. 

“Now,” says she. 
stupe.”’ 

I ain’t got no more ideas of how to start 
the juggle-nut than a goldfish is got of wall- 
papering, besides the which I’m not yet 
cuckoo enough to begin nothing I can’t 
finish in one piece, so I says to the frau: 


“Strut your stuff, 
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have troubles enough ge 
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real graceful and getting 
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the sidewalk. ‘ 
The frau grabs 
too, and we finally g 
having come within 
music for three or {0 
The car ain’t h 
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“I wish people | 
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“Should I?” I wants: to know. 

“You should,” says he, ‘‘and you ain’t. 
If the wind should start blowing this rain 
sideways we will have pretty fun.” 

All them Magruders is got to do is to 
think something mean and it happens. In 
no times at all the water is smashing in on 
ea and we could go deep-sea fishing in our 
aps. 

“Tf you hadn’t lost the key,’”’ sobs Lizzie. 

“Sure,” I yelps. “I could lock up them 
clouds if I had it.” 

Kate don’t say hardly nothing but I’ve 
lived with the woman long enough to know 
what she’s thinking, and it ain’t nothing 
for me to get pepped up about. We keeps 
plugging through the rain until—sloosh— 
we slides into a mud hole and stays there. 
The back wheels just keep spinning around 
but they don’t go nowhere. 

“Got any chains?” asks Magruder. 
“We'll put ’em on the rear wheels and 
maybe ——” 

“You mean the front ones, don’t you?” 
I cuts in. ‘‘Them’s the babies we wanna 
get out first.” 

“You’re cuckoo,’ comes back Jim. 
“Who ever heard of putting chains on front 
wheels?”’ 

“Maybe not on flivs,’”’ I answers, and 
then starts digging under theseat. ‘‘Where,”’ 
I asks, “do you put ’em if you ain’t got 
none?” 

The same guy that went south with the 
side curtains musta took the chains as well. 
And there we is, stuck in the mud, with the 
rain coming down stronger and stronger all 
the times. 

“We should oughta stop the engine,” sug- 
gests Jim; “we ain’t got so much gasoline 
and we is just burning it up for nothing. 
We got to wait here until somebody comes 
along.” 


“How do you stop it?” I asks. “‘We 
can’t turn off the ignition, can we?”’ 
“Maybe,” says hopeful Lizzie, ‘‘the 


water will get so high it will put out the 
engine.”’ 

“This is sure a grand how-are-you,” 
adds Jim. “First you can’t start the motor 
and now you can’t stop it, and besides it is 
using up all the gas we needs to get home 
if we ever get outta this sinkhole.” 

That ain’t all neither. It’s getting dark 
and they ain’t no way to turn on the lights. 
We tries our best to budge the boat but we 
got as much chance as we’d have to push 
Pike’s Peak over into Kansas. It not being 
wet enough, Lizzie starts crying. 

We is all about ready to pass out from 
the cold and general misery when I pipes 
a headlight coming at us. To keep the 
machine from bumping into us me and 
Magruder gets out in the road and yells 
our heads off. 

The car stops and the guy running it 
gets an earful of our grief, 

‘Got a smoke?” he asks. 

I digs into my pockets for a cigarette, 
when I feels something hard in the pack- 
age. You only get one guess. It’s the ig- 
nition key. 

“And you had it all the time,” says the 
wife; but, boy, the way she says it! 

Well, the bird in the good ear pulls us 
out with a rope, fixes up the ground wire 
for us and in a coupla hours we is home, 
but we ain’t got enough gas to spare to take 
a spot outta a humming bird’s vest. 

‘Shall I fill her up?” asks Gilligan at the 
garage. 

“Go ahead,’ I tells him, ‘‘and I hopes 
she blows up while you is doing it.” 

Me and Kate sits around the house dry- 
ing out and not saying nothing when sud- 
denly she turns pale and jumps up. 

“My Lord!” she gasps. “My bar pin! 
I musta left it in the machine. Run over 
quick!” 

I beats it over to the garage. 

“Where’s the wagon?’ I inquires. 

“T give it to that feller,’’ says Gilligan. 

“What feller?’’ I comes back. 

“The guy you give the order to,” he 
explains, and passes over a slip of paper. 

I take a quick look, and get it. Lacey’s 
worked my John Doe into his act! 

Me, I walk. 
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Men We Had to Please 


To Make This Shaving Cream Successful 


Gentlemen: By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


One of the amazing successes of the past two years has been Palmolive 
Shaving Cream. 

It entered a field where every possible customer was using another soap. 
In very short order it won millions to its side. And it suddenly climbed to 
dominant place—then the newest shaving cream on the market. 

This is how that happened. 


We consulted users 


We interviewed 1,000 average men, and asked them what they wanted 
above all. Then we consulted a scientist who had made deep study of soap’s 
action on the hair. 

With all our soap-making skill, all our experience, we started out to 
meet all those requirements. It took us 18 months. We made up and 
tested 130 formulas before this Shaving Cream completely satisfied 
them all. 

But we had then so fine a Shaving Cream, it was a surprise to every 
user. And men by the millions flocked to this soap when they tried it. 


What those men wanted 


They wanted abundant lather, so we made a cream which multiplies itself 
in lather 250 times. 

They wanted quick action. So we made a cream which softens the beard 
in one minute, without hot towels, without finger rubbing. 

They wanted durability. So we made a cream which maintains its creamy 
fullness for ten minutes on the face. 

They wanted fine after effects. So we made the cream a lotion by blending 
in it palm and olive oils—the supreme cosmetics. 

But the scientist specified the most important requirement. He said that 
most soaps were too flimsy. The bubbles were weak. 

It is bubbles that support the hairs for cutting. Strong bubbles would hold 
them erect. Weak bubbles let them fall down. 

So we evolved strong bubbles. That’s the chief reason for these easy, quick, 
clean shaves. That, above all, is why this cream delights you. 


If you do not know Palmolive Shaving Cream, do us the kindness to try it. 
And a kindness to yourself. We have made what you want, and we want you 
to know it. Cut out the coupon. 
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PALMOLIVE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Dept. B-451, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 
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“A shoe must 


FIT WELL to be 
good-looking’ 


NY ONE who knows anything about shoes will tell 
you that: “‘No matter how stylish-looking a shoe 
is made, it won’t look well unless it fits properly.” 


Glove-Grip Shoes fit perfectly because they are fash- 
ioned to the actual shape of the human foot. Snugly 
following the hollow of the arch, the soft leather of 
the upper gently hugs the instep like a glove. Lacing 
a Glove-Grip /ifts up the arch instead of pushing it 
down. This is the secret of the wonderful feeling of 
ease and comfort in Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes. 


Glove-Grip Shoes are made in a variety of the newest 
shapes and leathers for both men and women. Most 
styles are priced at from $9 to $12. The “Panama,” 
illustrated below, is a favorite oxford with men. Ask 
the nearest Arnold Glove-Grip dealer to show you 
other popular styles. If you don’t know his name and 
address, write to us for it. We will also send you 
the book of Glove-Grip Shoe fashions for both men 
and women. 


Dealers, send for Catalog P.2 


M. N. ARNOLD SHOE COMPANY 
North Abington, Massachusetts 


Q) ILID 


GLOVE-GRIP SHOES 


ia 


Men’s Oxford, 
The “Panama” 
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MAY ALL YOUR CHILDRE 
ACROBATS! — 


(Continued from Page 17) 


in the world. She still keeps up with her 
music, because its rhythm helps her in her 
work, she says. 

Speaking of music reminds me of a story 
I once read in a magazine. It was quite a 
number of years ago, and I don’t recall 
either the name of the story or the name of 
the magazine. . It was one of those triangles 
of the circus that fiction writers seem to 
enjoy writing about so much, although I 
can’t recall a single instance of such a thrill- 
ing tragedy in all the twenty-three years 
I’ve been in the business. 

This story was about a beautiful bare- 
back rider who had everyone in the world 
in love with her. Her two most serious 
suitors were the leader of the circus orches- 
tra and one of the trapeze workers. She 
seemed to favor the aérialist, and the musi- 
cian was crazy with jealousy. So one day 
when the circus was filled with a holiday 
crowd the leader waited until his rival came 
out to do his act. Then, apparently by 
accident, he changed the tempo of the 
music just a little bit. It was enough to 
disturb his rival on the trapeze, who, in 
trying to readjust his mind to the change, 
got confused, lost his hold and fell. He 
was killed, as I recall the story, but I am 
not sure. 

The whole thing is very vague in my 
mind, and the only reason I mention it at 
all is to show how important the music is, 
especially to aérial acts. Casting and bal- 
ancing acts don’t usually have music for 
their big tricks, except maybe a drum roll. 
But if a trapeze team, say, is used to work- 
ing to fast music, slow music will throw 
them all off, and it is not by any means 
impossible for an accident to happen. 

I recall a case that happened not long 
ago in the circus. There was a trapeze act 
consisting of three girls. The two older ones 
had been with the circus every season for 
years, but the youngest one was new. One 
day during rehearsal there was some slight 
change in the music—I think they played 
a waltz instead of a fox trot—and this kid 
lost her head immediately and fell. Luckily 
she wasn’t working very high, and the 
ground was soft where she hit, so she es- 
caped with a few bruises. 


Courage and Confidence 


She was given strict orders not to work 
again until she had made sure of herself. 
She didn’t pay any attention to the order, 
though, and the man who had issued it had 
to leave the show for a few days, so he 
couldn’t enforce it. The show opened dur- 
ing his absence, and on the very first night 
something went wrong with the music and 
this girl fell again. She must have nine 
lives, because she escaped again. This time 
she was out for good. The circus people 
are very careful, and don’t allow anybody 
to work that they are not sure of. 

There are very few accidents, though, 
considering the dangerous nature of the 
work. In all my twenty-three years I’ve 
never had a single fall. I don’t know what 
would happen if I ever did. Some people 
don’t pay attention to it at all. If they’re 
injured they just wait until they recover 
and then go right back. They seem to feel 
that it’s all in the day’s work. There’s 
Dainty Marie, for instance, one of the best- 
known women acrobats. Marie has done 
every style of work there is, I guess, and she 
has broken most of the bones in her body 
at one time or another; but she never seems 
to pay any attention to it. I remember once 
when she went right on working after hav- 
ing smashed two bones in her arm. Once a 
few years ago she was swinging out over 
the footlights in a vaudeville house when 
something broke and she landed right in the 
middle of the audience. She was badly 
hurt—so were the people she landed on— 
but in a few months she was at it again. 

Of course, you never know how brave 
you are until you are faced with danger, or 
have been through it. But I’m almost 
certain that if I ever did meet with an 
accident I would be through. I don’t be- 
lieve I’d ever recover my confidence, and 
without that the work is impossible. The 
confidence I now have is not connected 
in any way with courage—at least, the way 
Isee it. Courage to me is simply the ability 
to overcome fear, and I have no fear. None 
of us have. We feel just as much at home 
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the “inflammation” point. It does 
not mean that you must saturate your 
skin with soap ingredients that do 
not cleanse. On the contrary, pore- 
deep cleanliness is simply a matter 
of gentle cleansing—of the use of 
a soap which you know to be the last 
word in soap purity, as, for instance, 
Fairy, the whitest soap in the world. 


Fairy Soap has established the 
habit of American white cleanliness 
everywhere. It is one of Nature’s 
greatest cleansing aids because its 
bland, soft lather reaches into the 
pores and gently stimulates them 
without irritation. After a Fairy Soap 
bath the pores of the body take a 
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W \se it throughout this hotel. Its attractive whiteness, quick lathering 
“0 rinsing quality have a distinct appeal to discerning people. 
consider it quite in keeping with the many other innovations of a 


t hotel. Yours very truly, 


J V0 (me 
President. 
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floats. Its refreshing lather rinses 
away instantly andcompletely, float- 
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pound-and-a-half of daily perspira- 
tion. Try Fairy Soap for a week. 
It helps the body breathe—and that 
is most essential to robust health. 
The small price per cake is entirely 
out of proportion to the many 
benefits. 
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(Continued from Page 154) 
you try to look at it from their point of 
view you can readily see that their entire 
value as a drawing card is their tininess and 
that if one of them should allow herself to 
get fat she would soon find herself getting 
less money, or without a job entirely. 

Getting back to acrobats, I want to ex- 
plain the tremendous change that has taken 
place in our profession in the past several 
years. The attitude of most of our kind 
nowadays toward the work that has prob- 
ably been followed in their families for gen- 
erations and generations is entirely different 
from that of the fathers and grandfathers 
who preceded them. 

In the years gone by there was among 
acrobats a remarkable pride of profession, 
a very marked clannishness and a determi- 
nation that their children should follow the 
same line to which their lives had been de- 
voted. The father had even a stronger feel- 
ing about his sons—and his daughters, too, 
for that matter—following in his footsteps 
than a highly successful business man has 
today. They want the business to go on 
and the name to be kept alive after they die. 

Well, that’s the way acrobats used to 
feel. They had worked hard all their lives 
to build up something and they didn’t want 
their work to die with them. So the chil- 
dren were trained from childhood to follow 
in the profession of the parents. Usually 
the mother was in the troupe too. On rare 
occasions they married outside the profes- 
sion, but that was looked upon with disap- 
proval. It was regarded with almost as 
much disfavor as it is among people of 
opposing religious sects. Even marriage 
between two people who did different types 
of work was not regarded as advisable. It 
led to quarrels, the old folks said. If a bar 
worker married a trapeze artist, what kind 
of act would they do? Neither would want 
to give in to the other. Result? Arguments 
and unhappiness. 

But that’s all dead and gone now, be- 
cause the old school is no more. When 
those conditions existed the realm of acro- 
batics was an important one in the show 
business. Gymnasts of all varieties were 
looked up to, respected and admired. Their 
work was classed as an art, and that art, 
like all other arts, had its traditions. The 
life they led was based on the patriarchal 
system of the Old Testament. Work, study 
and rest—these made up the daily routine, 
Everything was directed by the head of the 
family. He put his children through their 
paces and decided what they showed the 
greatest aptitude for. Then they would 
practice for years until they had perfected 
themselves in their specialty. They always 
stayed together. Family ties were very 
strong and the holding together of the fam- 
ily gave weight to the whole profession and 
commanded a certain respect from the 
world at large. 


The Literature of Acrobatics 


Further back, of course, the tribe of acro- 
bats was even more highly thought of. In 
my father’s home we used to have a num- 
ber of books on the subject. My father 
himself was a very well-read man, and he 
took great interest in getting hold of any 
published history of the past importance of 
acrobats. In his day the present social de- 
cline had not yet set in, but I think he could 
see it coming. And to make us children 
feel his pride in our profession he used to 
tell us legends of olden times; some based 
on fact and others purely imaginary. 

In one book my father had there was an 
essay which tried to prove that Salome, in 
addition to dancing when she wanted the 
head of John the Baptist, did acrobatic 
tricks for King Herod. In the book she was 
referred to as a tumbler. The article was 
very scientifically and dryly written, and I 
could never get myself to read it through; 
but my father often told me about it. He 
seemed to be especially pleased that acro- 
batics were mixed up with Biblical history, 
even though it was through such a vamp as 
Salome. It seemed to give the profession 
the benefit of clergy. 

One of the greatest evidences of the high 
standing acrobats and acrobatics had in the 
medieval world are the writings of a 
Frenchman named Archange Tuccaro, who 
was a great gymnast and scholar of the late 
sixteenth century. A three-volume work by 
him, published in 1599, deals entirely with 
the theory and practice of acrobatics. I do 
not know whether there are any copies still 
in existence, as I read about it in another 
volume on the subject. His attitude, ac- 
cording to the man who was telling about 
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down upon. And instead of having big 
posters with pictures of the act spread all 
over, the way it was in the circus, the name 
of the act would be so far down on the bill- 
boards that only the dogs could read it, or 
in such small type that it took a magni- 
fying glass to make it visible. 

Result? The acrobat’s pride in his pro- 
fession is dying out. The desire to have his 
children continue in the work is disap- 
pearing. If it is just a question of money, 
there’s more of that to be made in the 
business world. 

Another thing that used to hold our in- 
terest was the fact that in the circus we 
were together all the time. There was a 
tremendous spirit of clannishness. But in 
vaudeville, when you’ve finished your act 
you leave the theater. Next week you are 
with another group of people. It becomes 
merely a matter of business, instead of 
being an art and a recreation as well. I 
don’t mean by that that there are not cer- 
tain advantages in vaudeville. But when 
you have generations of circus blood in 
your veins the vaudeville angle seems most 
unromantic, and nobody likes to be looked 
down upon. 

That’s one reason. The other reason is 
one that has been given as the cause of 
many failures and declines—the movies. 
Just as people attribute the decline of the 
melodrama to the fact that the movies can 
be a hundred times more thrilling and des- 
perate than the best of the old blood-and- 
thunder plays, so I feel that the movies 
outdo us in thrilling stunts. 


An Easier Life in Prospect 


When the same people who come to 
vaudeville theaters or the circus have been 
to the pictures a night or two before, and 
have seen a man casually leap off the roof 
of a twenty-story building, or jump from 
a racing train to the wing of an airplane, or 
dive off a bridge or climb up to the top of a 
church steeple and hang there by his teeth, 


how can we hope to send wiggles up their | 


spines? 


I don’t think I’ll stay in the business | 


many years longer. My husband and I 
decided when we got married that we would 
work very hard, save all our pennies until 
we had a certain amount laid by, and then 
retire. We figure that if we keep on work- 
ing for about five more years, and don’t 
have any accidents or other misfortunes, 
we shall be able to put our plan into opera- 
tion. 

We have our little farm in the country, 
where my mother lives, and what we want 
to do is to go back there and take it easy 
for the rest of our lives. I don’t mean by 
that that we intend going into complete 
retirement, for I’ll be only thirty-five and 
Ben will be forty; but we’ve always had 
an ambition to be in the position of re- 
fusing an offer of work if we didn’t partic- 
ularly care for it. 

Now we don’t do that. For the past ten 
years we have worked fifty-two weeks a 
year, without a single vacation, seven 
months with the circus and five in vaude- 
ville. We have what is considered one of 
the best acts of its kind in the show busi- 
ness and we can always keep working. In 
the circus, I am conceited enough to say, 
we are a drawing card. 

We always get a full season’s route in the 
two-a-day—sometimes three. Of course, 
it means long jumps and lots of split weeks, 
but as long as we get our salary we don’t 
care. We figure that it’s best to work hard 
now and take the inconveniences while we 
can. Then later, when we are older, we can 
be more fussy, taking only a route that we 
like very much and turning down any 
bookings that don’t appeal to us. We'll go 
back to the farm, just the way they do 
in story books, and settle down. Then I 
won’t have to worry about gaining a pound 
or two. 

You can see now why I don’t want our 
little boy to follow in our footsteps. Even 
if conditions were as they used to be, there 
would still be the modern belief that no 
occupation ought to be forced on a child; 
and my husband and I share in that belief. 

That’s one thing; and another is that by 
putting the same amount of time and effort 
into a business or professional career as he 
would have to put into learning our pro- 
fession he will get a lot more out of it, not 
only financially but in his position in 
society, and he won’t be a wanderer, a 
mountebank. ; 

“May all your children be acrobats!” 
Believe me, mine won’t! Not if I can 
help it! 
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boards. These boards are composed of rep- 
resentatives from each of the forty-three 
executive departments and independent 
establishments which have two or more com- 
mon problems for solution. Their tasks con- 
cern the larger classes of expenditure and 
deal principally with methods of procure- 
ment, disposition of surplus materials and 
property, standard contracting, printing, 
standard specifications, traffic, real estate, 
hospitalization, rentals, warehousing and 
kindred activities. It is their constant 
endeavor to have the entire machinery, rep- 
resented by all departments and establish- 
ments, handle each of these problems as they 
would be tackled by a well-organized indus- 
trial enterprise, instead of attacking them as 
alarge number of separate corporations each 
acting independently of the others, often 
competing in the same field under different 
methods and price conditions, though they 
are all financed from the same treasury and 
working for the same set of stockholders. I 
know there is a general aversion to govern- 
ment boards. A prominent official once 
defined one as a body that is long, wooden 
and narrow. The definition cannot be 
applied to these codrdinating agencies. 
They are mutual-benefit organizations 
which are simplifying, unifying and im- 
proving their own methods. 

One illustration of the practices of the 
days before the budget system may help to 
clarify. The Government is a large pur- 
chaser of typewriters. The Committee on 
Appropriations in going through the depart- 
ment requests for funds found that almost 
as many different prices were being paid for 
machines as there were different govern- 
ment buyers. The purchases for a year 
totaled about thirty-five hundred machines, 
yet there was no concerted action any- 
where to obtain a uniform price to the 
more than forty agencies that were pro- 
curing them. Some departments were 
paying as much as twelve and a half dollars 
more than others for the same make and 
model of a given machine. There was no 
executive agency to bring about uniformity 
in a practice of this sort. The only remedy 
was legislation, and Congress acted to stop 
that particular piece of bad business. But 
that applied only to typewriters, and could 
happen again and again in the multiplicity 
of purchases that had to be made. It can- 
not happen so easily now under the better 
methods of coérdinating purchases. One 
department had twenty-six purchasing 
agencies, and another eighteen, and few, if 
any of them, acted in concert to obtain the 
best price for the needed articles. 


The Proper Spirit 


The old truism that a penny saved is a 
penny earned is just beginning to mean 
something in government affairs. The 
pennies bud into dollars and the dollars 
blossom forth into thousands and millions. 
Money saved is just as potent revenue as 
fresh money taken in at the tax collector’s 
office. Thrift is becoming a governmental 
virtue, and the budget has made it possible. 
The janitor who wrote to the bureau of the 
budget that by utilizing his weapons longer 
than had been customary in his work he 
saved four mops, four brooms, three dust- 
pans, three brushes, sixty cakes of soap and 
forty pounds of washing powder is showing 
just as commendable a spirit as the head of 
a department who by his better education 
and business experience is able to save a 
million dollars. 

Printing has long been one of the finest 
opportunities to waste Federal money. 
The practices eliminated in this field if 
existing in a business house would have 
caused the general manager to commit 
either suicide or murder, or both. It was 
discovered that the author’s corrections 
and changes in proofs were amounting to 
nearly a hundred thousand dollars annually. 
This was largely due to careless prepara- 
tion of copy. The remedies applied cut this 
leakage nearly 30 per cent in six months. 

Specifications can be as productive of 
loss as they are annoying to the bidder. A 
construction job in Georgia called for spruce 
laths. Just why, nobody knows. Pine 
laths were plentiful there, but the specifi- 
cations were governmental specifications, 
and spruce laths were shipped in from 
Seattle at about twice the cost of the local 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
been released from the reserve only about 
two millions. The chances are that the year 
will be completed with a very large portion 
of the fund unused, and such as remains, 
of course, will revert to the Treasury. 

This in brief is the executive phase of the 
budget system. The President is the king- 
pin. The manner in which he accepts his 
responsibility determines the success or 
failure of the whole scheme. Whenever 
that individual, no matter who he may be, 
ceases to perform the duty zealously, the 
operation of the system, so far as the 
executive branch is concerned, will be a 
gloomy sham. Fortunately for the initia- 
tion of the plan, we had a President who 
accepted his responsibilities in a coura- 
geous and intelligent fashion. 

Important as the executive phase of the 
budget system may be, the attention of the 
legislative branch to the financial proposals 
of the Administration is even of more direct 
importance to the taxpayer. Here it is that 
the duly constituted representatives of the 
public give expression to what they believe 
to be the views of their constituency. The 
Constitution of the United States provides 
that no money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury except in consequence of appro- 
priations made by law. The compliance 
with this mandate of fundamental law is 
not an empty form of passive acquiescence. 
It is a virile exercise of power which is a 
potential factor for good. The President in 
a recent address characterized it most aptly 
when he said: 

The Budget and Accounting Act places no 
limitation upon the power and right of Congress 
to increase or decrease estimates submitted. 
This is in accord with the spirit of our institu- 
tions and is as it should be. It is my hope and 
expectation that, as the budget procedures de- 
velop, the estimates transmitted to Congress 
will be so carefully prepared and will present 
so accurate a picture of the real operating needs 
of the Government as materially to lighten the 
burden of the appropriating committees. But 
it is not expected or desired that Congress 
should relinquish any of its prerogatives con- 
cerning public funds—prerogatives so wisely 
given to the people’s representatives by the 
founders of the Government. 


The work of the Congress commences 
when the budget estimates, as formulated 
by the President, are transmitted by him 
in a document known as The Budget. This 
document is as complete a display of the 
financial situation of the Government as it 
is possible to make. It is replete with de- 
tailed statistics of receipts and expendi- 
tures, not only for the fiscal year with 
which it’ primarily deals but also the fiscal 
year in which the Government is then op- 
erating and the fiscal year which has just 
closed. A three-year period is thus con- 
sidered with its array of comparative data, 
and an excellent opportunity is afforded for 
balancing one year’s needs with current and 
past experience. 


Loose Methods Tightened 


President Garfield, while chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, once 
remarked that if one of our annual budgets 
should survive the next deluge, if it were 
the only fragment left after dry land ap- 
peared, from that annual budget alone 
could be read and reconstructed the entire 
history of the nation. If that were true 
fifty years ago, what a splendid portrayal 
an analytical historian could make from a 
present-day budget with its devious rami- 
fications into every phase of American 
activity! 

The centralization of responsibility in 
the President to establish a clearing house 
for departmental budget estimates made 
necessary a centralization and tightening 
up of the loose methods that were just as 
prevalent in congressional procedure as 
they were in the executive branch. At one 
time in the history of Congress budgetary 
procedure was quite correct. The Ways and 
Means Committee had the sole jurisdic- 
tion over the question of raising revenue 
and partitioning it among the Federal sery- 
ices. The first step in the disintegration 
took place at the close of the Civil War, 
when the powers of taxation and appropria- 
tion were separated and a single committee 
on appropriations was created to handle 
the money bills, leaving the taxing power 
where it was. 

This arrangement continued for a decade, 
when a stormy fight took place between 
powerful and rival factions in the House 
and further decentralization in the appro- 
priating power scattered that right among 
eight different committees. ° 
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This was the situation that existed when 
the budget system was installed. A prac- 
tically similar situation existed in the 
Senate, where the jurisdiction over appro- 
priations had been gradually split until nine 
different committees had a prescribed right 
to appropriate. It was a chaotic arrange- 
ment. A total of thirteen regular annual 
appropriating bills had to be enacted to 
form the budget. Bills which came from 
one committee in the House went to an en- 
tirely different committee when they 
reached the Senate. 

The supply measures were unscientific, 
illogical and confusing to the public, and 
even, indeed, to the membership of the 
Congress. The funds for a single depart- 
ment were often found in different bills. 
Few of them had any well-defined purpose 
of origin.” Like Topsy, they just growed. 
The War Department furnished the most 
horrible example of this diffusion. 


Old Prerogatives Given Over 


The funds to be expended by that de- 
partment were found in no less than five 
different bills, emerging from three different 
committees in each body. The Congress 
formed a fertile field of exploitation for the 
ambitious bureau chief. There was no ex- 
ecutive agency to curb his enthusiasm. 
Whatever total of estimated wants he ar- 
rived at by the free and easy process of 
guessing usually was submitted to Con- 
gress by the Secretary of the Treasury 
without revision. The President had no 
worthwhile duties to perform in connection 
with the budget estimates. The Secretary 
of the Treasury was powerless to interfere, 
no matter what the financial straits of the 
nation might be at the time. Once the esti- 
mate reached Congress, the bureau chief 
usually utilized every resource at his com- 
mand to get his total ratified regardless of 
the relationship it might bear to the sum 
of the needs of others. If he met a rebuff at 
the hands of one committee he would try 
it the next year by shifting his estimate to 
another bill which went to another com- 
mittee and where, possibly, it might find 
a more friendly reception. He often suc- 
ceeded by this ruse. The sole sentinel 
between the Treasury and the insistent un- 
restrained appetite of spending officers was 
the Congress, and it was not well enough 
organized to combat the assaults most ef- 
fectively. The fact that it kept the Govern- 
ment solvent is due to the vision, courage 
and statesmanship of the men who, in the 
period of appropriating disorganization, 
made public expenditures their especial 
study. They were aided in this aim by a 
youthful nation, resplendent in sources of 
taxation that were tapped lightly. 

The Congress responded admirably to 
the public demand that it revise its meth- 
ods to accord with the practice it had re- 
quired of the executive departments. The 
Senate and House, by amendment of their 
respective rules, established single commit- 
tees to which was given the sole power to 
appropriate money. This seems to have 
been a simple process, but it was exceed- 
ingly painful to many of the committees, 
which had to surrender the prerogative 
they had so long enjoyed to control the 
appropriations for some particular sub- 
division of government. The result of this 
concentration was the reduction of the 
number of congressional committees deal- 
ing with appropriations from seventeen to 
two. When this was accomplished the way 
was prepared for the reception of the 
budget estimates which the President has to 
transmit. One can readily see how farcical 
the Congress could have made itself had it 
insisted on maintaining its old appropriating 
organization and required the President’s 
budget to run the gantlet of seventeen un- 
related committees, each vying with the 
others in the interest of the particular serv- 
ice which fell to its solicitous sponsorship. 

A single route devoid of sidetracks hay- 
ing been mapped out for the budget through 
Congress, the revision of the appropriation 
bills received first attention. The number 
of them was reduced from thirteen to 
eleven. They were revamped from a heter- 
ogeneous mass into a set of logically ar- 
ranged measures which reflected in one 
compact set of figures the needs of each 
bureau and department, so that the amount 
requested for a given unit of organization 
could be readily ascertained without the 
searcher being compelled to qualify as a 
statistical contortionist. : 

The size of the appropriating committees 
was increased. The Senate Appropriations 
Committee was enlarged to accommodate 
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additional members during the period cer- 
tain bills are to be under consideration. The 
House Appropriations Committee was in- 
creased from twenty-one to thirty-five. 
The enlarged committees were organized 
into subcommittees for the detailed con- 
sideration of the newly arranged bills in 
accordance with a definite work schedule 
and a uniform plan of action. The subcom- 
mittees, after completing their work, must 
submit the results for clearance through the 
whole committee. No other means of main- 
taining the equilibrium of a carefully pre- 
pared financial program is possible. No 
other method can be devised that will 
throw the glaring white light of responsi- 
bility upon congressional action or lack of 
action. 

The congressional procedure has stood 
the test) for two years. It has handled 
two budgets submitted by the Executive 
with courage, intelligence and expedition. 
There has been no lessening of the dignity 
of Congress and no diminution in its con- 
stitutional prerogatives. The prestige of 
Congress under the new regimen is certain 
to be magnified. The elimination of fruit- 
less discussion of petty details of budget 
estimates gives more time for the consid- 
eration of many other and larger pressing 
questions of national import. The presenta- 
tion of a mature program of finances by the 
President makes possible a debate upon the 
larger aspects of the question of finance— 
those of policy. 


Corrective Measures 


The clearing of the budget through single 
committees not only preserves its equilib- 
rium but it affords Congress the oppor- 
tunity to apply uniform corrective meas- 
ures to departmental practice wherever it 
finds them necessary. One or two illustra- 
tions will stress the point: Congress a year 
ago passed a law changing the method of 
determining the pay of the military, naval 
and quasi-military services. Six of them 
located in four different departments were 
affected. It came to the attention of the 
committee that the interpretation of cer- 
tain provisions of the act were not being 
uniformly considered by all the services. 
Ambiguities with reference to the granting 
of allowances of heat and light to officers 
who were granted rental allowances where 
they could not be provided with govern- 
ment quarters made it necessary for the 
committee to take the position that such a 
construction was not in the mind of Con- 
gress when it passed the measure. Insist- 
ence on a uniform observance brought 
compliance with the legislative intent and 
headed off a movement that might have 
eventuated in the unanticipated expenditure 
of hundreds of thousands annually. 

One more case, this time an increased 
expenditure, will further typify the uni- 
formity which can be brought about: The 
subcommittees dealing with army and navy 
matters uncovered the ancient disparity in 
the treatment accorded to the cadets at the 
West Point and Annapolis academies. It 
had existed for years, but one set of boys 
was under the jurisdiction of one depart- 
ment and one congressional committee, and 
the other set under others. As chairman 
of the committee I sent for the responsible 
administrative heads of the two academies 
and requested them to jot down in com- 
parative line-up the financial considera- 
tions granted to each set of boys. They 
made their report and as a result the cadets 
at West Point received such additional aid 
as was necessary to equalize their status 
with that of the naval cadets. 

The new order of procedure in Congress, 
like that in the executive branch of the 
Government, has come to stay. There will 
be no reversion to the old hit-or-miss prac- 
tices. There are those who would like to 
upset the reform on the theory that the old 
way was the ideal logical arrangement. 
The assumption is a violent one. The 
former practice of eight different appropri- 
ating committees in the House had its in- 
ception, not as the result of the presentation 
of a well-considered plan but in the settle- 
ment of a struggle for political power. 

The theory upon which the separate 
appropriating committees were maintained 
rested upon the argument that the right to 
appropriate should be vested in the same 
committee that considered the legislation 
for a particular bureau or department. 
Granting the correctness of that premise, 
the system of divided jurisdiction was 
grossly incomplete. Of the eight com- 
mittees in the House, only seven had juris- 
diction over legislative subjects; the eighth, 
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the Committee on Appropriations, had no 
power to legislate and only a partial power 
to appropriate. There are sixty standing 
committees in the-House, and of these 
approximately thirty-five are purely legis- 
lative committees. To carry the plan to 
its ultimate and logical conclusion a further 
distribution of appropriating power should 
have been made and the appropriations 
for each department and bureau should 
have been allocated to some one of the 
thirty-five committees. An identical situa- 
tion should have existed in the Senate, which 
has thirty-four standing committees, of 
which thirty should have had assigned to 
them the authority to appropriate for some 
particular unit of government for which it 
legislated. Visualize the situation if you 
will: The budget of the United States being 
submitted to Congress by the President, 
there to be dissected and the irregular 
pieces distributed to thirty-five committees 
in the House and the results of their labors 
being passed upon by thirty committees in 
the Senate. Sixty-five committees dealing 
with the budget estimates! What resem- 
blance would the document returned to the 
President bear to the one he had carefully 
prepared and balanced? A frank state- 
ment of the possibilities of such a ridicu- 
lous and anomalous condition as would be 
presented ought to make. anyone with the 
proper patriotic motives resent even the 
serious suggestion of adopting it. 

The single appropriating committees, in 
addition to improving the procedure in 
handling appropriations, should also pro- 
duce better general legislation. In the old 
days of divided appropriating jurisdiction, 
those money bills which came from the 
committees which exercised the dual legis- 
lative-appropriating function were made 
the vehicle for practically all the general 
legislation which the committees had to 
present. The inevitable result was a sup- 
ply bill that was both a financial and legis- 
lative measure. As a rule, more time was 
devoted to the consideration of the legis- 
lative riders upon the bill than was given to 
the pecuniary problems—the sole motive 
for the existence of the measures. 

The single appropriating committees 
have no power to deal with general legisla- 
tion. They should not have such power. 
General legislation and appropriations, if 
commingled in the same measure, can only 
work to the detriment of each. They must 
be considered separately. The appropri- 
ating committees as now constituted have 
all the jurisdiction they can wisely exercise 
if they devote themselves assiduously and 
solely to the task of checking the budget 
estimates. That in itself is a broad enough 
field in which to operate. 


The Remedy 


The legislative committees, instead of 
being weakened by the loss of the appro- 
priating power, have been strengthened, if 
they willrealizeit. An earnest performance 
of the duty of studying the general legis- 
lation which falls to their particular lot 
will enable them to perform more and 
better public service than they were able 
to accomplish when they exercised the 
joint function. 

A further step of legislative procedure is 
necessary in the House. It has been accom- 
plished in the Senate. The House has 
eleven different committees whose duty it 
is to investigate public expenditures—one 
committee for each of the ten executive 
departments, and the eleventh for expen- 
ditures on account of public buildings. 
There are no expenditure committees for 
the Veterans’ Bureau, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission or any of the other units of 
government not attached to any executive 
department. These expenditure commit- 
tees seldom function except when the House 
or Senate is controlled by one political 
party and the administrative branch of the 
Government by another. Even then their 
investigations cannot be comprehensive. 
They may deal with specific and individual 
instances of mismanagement or malad- 
ministration, but there is no codrdination 
of their activities or any opportunity to 
harmonize the broader aspects of the 
expenditure-investigation problem. The 
remedy for this situation is the abolition of 
the eleven committees and the creation of 
a single virile committee on public expen- 
ditures. Such an organization functioning 
with the General Accounting Office would, 
in my opinion, bea factor for an incalculable 
amount of good. Practically the only sys- 
tematic attention now given by Congress 
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Sturdy. Vitrified, white glazed porcelain-like 
inner container sealed to outer steel jacket 
Ask your dealer. If he can’t supply you, 
order direct from us. Descriptive 
folder sent on request. 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
617 West Lake St. Chicago, IIl. 


ONE GALLON 


Brewster Green Enamel, 
$5. Polished Aluminum, 
glass-lined, 1-Gal., $10; 
2-Qt., $7.50. (Prices 
west of the Rockies, 50c 
additional; in Canada, 
$2.50 additional.) 
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to the investigation ef expenditures is the 
time devoted by the appropriating com- 
mittees in the course of the examination of 
the budget estimates. That work must of 
necessity be incomplete. The time avail- 
able for visaing budget estimates and the 
magnitude of the work make it impossible 
for any committee or committees to per- 
form the two duties simultaneously and do 
justice to both. The creation of a central- 
ized committee on public expenditures 
would relieve the appropriating committees 
and at the same time would provide an 
agency whose thorough investigations 
would be of inestimable value to the ap- 
propriating committees in the performance 
of their duties. 

The preparation of the budget estimates 
by the Executive, their adoption by the 
legislative branch, and the codrdination by 
the President of the methods of expendi- 
ture leave the auditing and accounting as 
the final step in the budget cycle. 

The audit of government accounts in the 
past has amounted to little more than a 
verification of calculations with the inter- 
position here and there of law construction 
that resulted in the disallowance of a 
negligible proportion of payments. It was 
a set-up admirably designed to prevent 
embezzlement but lamentably weak in 
opportunity to prevent waste. The ma- 
chinery consisted of a comptroller and six 
separate auditing offices, all subordinate 
bureaus in the Treasury Department. The 
comptroller as the logical head of the or- 
ganization had no extensive legal super- 
vision over the auditing offices. Each of 
them proceeded on its way, heedless of the 
practice of the others. Uniformity of pro- 
cedure was not thought of. The audit of 
accounts is one government practice in 
which unanimity of action could have been 
produced with more ease than in almost any 
other, yet they were far apart. The audi- 
tors were presidential appointees, changing 
office with every Administration. Some of 
them, perhaps through fortunate chance, 
made exceptional auditors. The majority 
of them were not expertly qualified to direct 
the auditing of any class of accounts—gov- 
ernmental or private. Any corporation 
employing such a lax method would have 
hoisted the flag of bankruptcy, and its board 
of directors would all have died of old age 
before they could have presented a satisfac- 
tory audited statement to the receiver. 


Expenditures Classified 


The budget law abolished the comp- 
troller’s office and the six auditing offices. 
It created in their place the General 
Accounting Office, a separate and independ- 
ent unit of government organization, and 
gave to it the duty of centralizing the audit 
and settlement of accounts, the prescribing 
of all forms of accounting for receipts and 
disbursements, and added the duty of in- 
vestigating the application of public funds 
and reporting to Congress any recommen- 
dations for economy and efficiency that 
might result from the audit. To give inde- 
pendence of action the head of the office, 
the comptroller-general, is appointed for a 
term of fifteen years, is made ineligible for 
reappointment, and is removable only by 
joint resolution of Congress for the causes 
specifically enumerated in the law. 

Under a recent order of the new office, all 
accounts of expenditures by the various 
units of the Government will now be kept 
in accordance with a new classification 
which will set forth comprehensively the 
things and purposes for which each dollar 
of money is expended. If you should have 
asked a year ago, from anyone, a statement 
which would show for a given fiscal year 
how much the Government expended for 
coal, transportation, oil, shoes or any other 
commodity, the person questioned would 
throw up his hands and with a shrug sug- 
gest that you consult a fortune teller, whose 
guess would be better than most you could 
obtain. The new classification in account- 
ing began July first last. When this fiscal 
year is ended, on June thirtieth, there will 
be available for those whose duty it is to 
use them figures that will mean something 
in the conduct of a business as vast as 
ours. Fancy the purchasing officer of a cor- 
poration not knowing how much of each 
utilitarian commodity he would have to 
buy! Where would he be when he made his 
contracts? Yet the Government has been 
running for years without having these 
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“My Camembert cheese,’’ demanded 
Mr. Flack briskly, ‘“‘and another black 
cow.” 

The waiter, clearly indicating by his ex- 
pression that he had been hoping that Mr. 
Flack had forgotten about the cheese, 
cleared off the table obediently and shuftied 
away with his heart apparently bowed 
down. 

“This pastime of attacking the Supreme 
Court, which is one of the earmarks of the 
so-called Progressives at the present time,”’ 
resumed Mr. Flack, ‘‘is an indoor sport 
that has been entered into at frequently 
recurring intervals for more than a cen- 
tury, especially by dissatisfied persons 
who want to fix the world so that it can only 
have the things that they think it ought to 
have. They are the same sort of people as 
those who pick up odd and half-baked 
ideas—such as that life can be indefinitely 
prolonged by eating a slice of stale bread 
before breakfast every morning, or that 
rheumatism can be cured by secreting a 
dried potato on the person, or that colds 
can be avoided by crossing the fingers and 
expectorating over the left shoulder twice 
a day—and attempt to persuade everybody 
with whom they come in contact to adopt 
their theories.” 


Half-Baked Reformers 


“Tf they had sufficient weight in our na- 
tional life they would attempt to pass a law 
making it obligatory for every man, woman 
and child in America to eat a slice of stale 
bread before breakfast every morning, for 
they are entirely sincere in their belief that 
everyone’s life would be prolonged by so 
doing. 

“One of the great troubles with these 
people is their unfortunate habit of leaping 
from one theory to another with all the 
agility of the Himalayan ibex or the Nilgiri 
goat, both of which devote their entire lives 
to leaping from crag to crag. Having im- 
petuously and turbulently advocated the 
eating of a slice of stale bread before break- 
fast every morning as a means of prolong- 
ing life, they suddenly take up with another 
theory, to wit: That life may be indef- 
initely prolonged by drinking half a pint of 
sour milk just before retiring for the eve- 
ning. All their fine enthusiasm for stale 
bread is tossed carelessly into the discard. 
Sour milk at bedtime becomes their fetish, 
their golden calf and their graven image. 
Everyone is fervently and ardently urged 
to go in for sour milk; and if they still had 
sufficient weight in our national life, they 
would insist on a law obliging every man, 
woman and child to drink sour milk before 
retiring. The stale-bread law which they 
might have had passed a short time before 
would become a dead letter. The effect of 
the sour-milk law on the nation’s supply of 
fresh milk would be a minor matter in their 
young and eager lives, and their chief con- 
cern would be the forcing of millions of 
helpless people to conform to their warped 
ideas. 

“Tt is the same type of person who spends 
his time demanding alterations in the pro- 
cedure of the Supreme Court and equaliza- 
tion of incomes and government ownership 
of everything and government assistance 
to everybody who can’t earn a decent liv- 


. ing for himself, and similar matters. He re- 


gards these things as universal panaceas 
and cure-alls for humanity’s afflictions, just 
as his less prominent brothers regard stale 
bread before breakfast or sour milk after 
dinner as cure-alls for lesser ills. Conse- 
quently what he wants is a set of laws that 
will jam these things down everybody’s 
throat. In a year or two he will forget all 
about the things which he demands so vio- 
lently at the present moment, and will be 
demanding something else that seems 
equally important to him, but that is ac- 
tually as worthless as a last year’s wren’s 
nest. He will want laws to inflict each 
whim on a long-suffering people; but what 
he needs is very different from what he 
wants. 

“What he needs is a daily injection of 
about a gallon of common-sense serum, 
to be continued until the inflammation in 
his brain subsides.” 

At this juncture the waiter, with averted 
face, slipped a creamy wedge of Camem- 
bert cheese beneath Mr. Flack’s nose. Mr. 
Flack sniffed the dainty morsel appre- 
ciatively and cut into it with evident 
pleasure. 
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Start Him Off With A Safe Gun 


love for clean, healthy outdoor sport. Mil- 
lions of American men got their first train- 
ing in marksmanship with a Daisy Air Rifle. 
Your boy, too, should have this chance to 
enjoy this fine, manly sport. 


No use trying to argue against a boy’s 
desire for a real gun of his own. It’s a 
part of every American boy’s nature. You 
can, however, see that your boy’s first gun 
is a safe one. 


Different Daisy Models range in price from 
$1.00 to $5.00, in size to suit the younger 
as well as the older boys. Ask any hard- 
ware or sporting goods dealer. 


Every year more and more parents are 
recognizing that the harmless Daisy Air 
Rifle is more than a plaything. It is the 
means of developing in the growing boy a 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan 
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“The Happy 
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You know that you don’t want paste that gets hard 
and lumpy. Yet you ask for just that when you say 
to the clerk, ‘‘Give me some paste.” 

You want paste that is right when you get it and 
stays right to the last drop. Paste that never needs 
water—that never dries up—that is always smooth and 
always sticks. You want Cico.* 

Call for Cico. It’s easy to say and the easiest paste to 
use that you ever saw. Cico comes in opal desk jars and 
handy spreader tubes, ‘‘ The Tube With the Tongue.”’ 


For your fountain pen use ink that was made espe- 
cially for it—made to make your pen serve you better 
—that’s Carter’s Fountain Pen Ink. It pays to call 
for Carter’s. 


" THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


BOSTON MONTREAL 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Pronounced ‘‘Syko” 


Inky Racer Stamp Pads 
Writing Fluid Carbon Paper 
Fountain Typewriter 
Pen Ink Ribbons 
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HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS 


ROOTBEER 


GINGER ALE 2 70me 


For makin 17g 
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YALA LEY 


A Pure Delicious Beverage 


One package makes 80 glasses. -If 
your dealer cannot supply you, send 
25c and we will send postpaid package 
direct. Or, send $2.80 for carton of 
one dozen. Canada and foreign price 
35c and $4.00 respectively. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
208 South 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles E. Hires Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Showing how Locktite 
patentreinforcing keeps 
the cut together—and 
how an elastic patch 
allows it to stretch 
apart. 


Thats why I tell you to 
pound on the counter and 
demand LOCKTITE 


“A tire repaired with an ordinary rubber 
patch just shoves trouble ahead a bit. A 
Locktite Non-stretchable Patch outlasts the 
tube. You haven’t an excuse for buying 
trouble when you can buy Locktite at a 
‘, price that’s usually lower. If your dealer 


hasn’t it, he can get 
tebtite Lube 


it) 7 USC as kanits 
32 sq. inches patching, enough for a 
whole season, tube clamp, big tube 
cement, buffer top, tin container 
and directions. 

LOCKTITE PATCH CO. 


Complete 
4196 Bellevue Ave. c 


LOCKTITE 


Detroit 


TIRE PATCH 


Sold by all FORD Dealers 
and most other good dealers 
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‘What a pity it is,” he remarked rumina- 
tively, ‘‘that our attitude toward taxes can- 
not be the same as our attitude toward 
Camembert cheese. Nobody that eats 
Camembert cheese objects to its aroma; 
but everybody that doesn’t eat it is highly 
offended by its odor. How delightful it 
would be if the people who paid taxes were 
never troubled by them, and if the people 
who didn’t pay them were always trying to 
do away with them. 

“Unfortunately you can’t put cheese and 
taxes on the same basis, any more than you 
can put farming and the oil business on the 
same basis. Most people object to paying 
taxes as enthusiastically as they object 
to being pushed down a long flight of cellar 
stairs; and when people get it into their 
heads that they are paying more than 
they ought to pay, and that other people are 
paying less than they ought to pay, the 
yells of protest that arise on every side are 
sufficiently ear-splitting to cause most 
brains within hearing to become slightly 
fuddled. 

“Whatever the reason for the fuddled 
thinking, there is plenty of it where taxes 
are concerned; and if we ever get this 
common-sense serum that I have been talk- 
ing about, the manufacturers will be kept 
busy for a month or two producing enough 
of it to inoculate congressmen who have 
loose tax ideas. 

“One of the favorite notions of the legis- 
lators who might reasonably be called loose 
taxers is that the taxes of the country 
should be paid only by people with large 
incomes. This is a good argument if they 
extend their idea to its logical conclusion 
and insist that the running of the country 
should be done only by people with large 
incomes. They don’t do this, however, be- 
cause they are not logical. What they do 
is to insist that surtaxes running up as high 
as 50 per cent of a rich man’s income be fed 
into the United States Treasury; and when 
big business men and economists and tax 
experts and officials of the United States 
Treasury assure them that these surtaxes 
are too high, they merely assert that the 
big business men and economists and tax 
experts and Treasury officials are lying in 
an effort to protect the pocketbooks of the 
wealthy classes.” 


How Taxation Starves Industry 


“When tax experts tell our legislative 
loose taxers that surtaxes must be cut 
down, they aren’t lying to help the rich 
man dodge taxes; they are merely stating a 
perfectly simple mathematical proposition, 
which, as you probably know, is this: 

“Various states, counties, cities and 
towns throughout the country, finding that 
there was a good market for tax-exempt 
securities because of high taxes during and 
after the war, proceeded toissue tax-exempt 
securities. These can be bought, let us say, 
to yield the purchaser about 4 per cent or 
more on his investment. Four per cent 
isn’t so much; and the average investor 
would prefer to sink his money in a good 
bond yielding 6 per cent, or a good pre- 
ferred stock yielding 7 per cent. But when 
the very wealthy man invests his money 
in bonds and stocks, the surtaxes hit him 
such a deadly wallop after his wealth 
reaches a certain point that his triple-A 
bonds and his fine preferred stocks bring 
in only 3.5 per cent or less. Consequently 
he can improve his income by investing in 
a tax-exempt security instead of in a tax- 
able security. Not being an ass, he pro- 
ceeds to do this. 

“In 1916 the taxable incomes in excess 
of $300,000 amounted to $993,000,000. In 
1919 these had shrunk to $440,000,000 
because of investment in tax-exempt se- 
curities. In 1920 they had shrunk still 
further, and for the same reason, to $246,- 
000,000. In 1930, if they continue at that 
rate, you won’t be able to find them with 
the Lick telescope, which is sufficiently 
powerful to locate a grain of dust in a fly’s 
eye at a distance of eleven miles. 

“There seems to be a disposition on the 
part of various other persons who are 
strongly in need of an injection of common- 
sense serum to hint and even to state 
openly that there is something underhanded 
and contemptible in investing one’s money 
in tax-exempt securities. These people 
might as well argue that it is cowardly for 
a soldier under fire to take refuge in a 
bomb-proof dugout. The bomb-proof dug- 
out was built to be used by soldiers during 
bombardments; tax-exempt securities are 
issued to be bought by persons who wish to 
be free of taxes. It isno more underhanded 
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beautiful valley where the Cowlitz River emp- 
ties into the Columbia River—halfway between 
Portland and the Pacific Ocean—a building project is 
in full blast—a project that is probably without par- 
allel in the present history of American enterprise. 
A city is being built! 
It is the new city of Longview, Washington, located 
in the heart of the abundant resources of the great 
Pacific Northwest—a city strategic 


—in relation to rail and water transportation—where rail and 
water mect. ‘ 2 

—in relation to the almost untouched resources tributary to it. 

—in relation to the limitless territory it can serve. 

—in relation to the industrial opportunities it presents. 

—in relation to the grandeur of its scenic environs, its climate, 
its healthfulness. 

To industries, these alone are significant distinc- 

tions worthy of great consideration, but Longview 


offers more. 

Longview—‘“‘the city practical’’—conceived by 
business men, designed, from the ground up, by engi- 
neers and expert city planners, is profiting by the ex- 
perience of other cities that have grown without plan. 


Longview offers 


—ideal industrial sites fronting on the Columbia River, with 
its ocean-going commerce to all leading ports of the world. 


TT: DAY in the state of Washington, in the broad, 


Write today for profusely 
illustrated literature on Long- 
view. Please use the coupon. 
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—adequate switching facilities and is served directly by these 
three transcontinental railroad systems: the Union Pacific, 
the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern. 

—a scientific, expertly planned retail business district, resi- 
dential districts, parks, boulevards, modern sewerage sys- 
tem, pure water and electric power. 


Longview was chosen by The Long-Bell Lumber 


dollars—to be the home of its largest lumber opera- 
tions. Its mills, when completed, will have an annual 
capacity of between 400 million and 500 million feet 
of finished lumber products. 

As the first important manufacturing industry in 
Longview, The Long-Bell Lumber Company alone 
will employ from 3,000 to 4,000 men when the mills 
are completed. The population of Longview, based 
on the Long-Bell operations alone, should be between 
15,000 and 20,000. The city plan contemplates a 
population of 50,000 within ten years. 

See Longview for yourself—see a city of steel, 
brick, concrete and wood, growing out of what, a 
year ago, was a valley of fertile farms and blooming 
orchards. See Longview’s modern 6-story hotel, its 
civic center, its construction force of 1,500 men, its 
great temporary docks. Include Longview in your 
summer tour of the wonderful Pacific Northwest. 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY; Longview, Washington 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY 
Longview, Washington 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me literature concerning the new city 
of Longview. Iam interested particularly in its op- 
portunities for: 
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Squirm Now. 


His back is against the wall. Looks 
like he is in for a ‘‘trimming.’”’ But 
you never can tell in Blox-O. And 
Dad knows it. He still has a fighting 
chance. That’s what keeps both play- 
ers on the edge of the chair for hours. 
It’s the fastest moving game ever in- 
vented, and the most interesting too. 
Made by the makers of Puzzle-Peg. A 
million Puzzle-Peg fans know what 
that means. It’s the biggest 
package of fun for two ever 
crowded into a box to sell 
for half a dollar. 


is played with pegs and block pins 
over the fastest course a keen mind 
ever traveled. It is entirely unlike any 
other game you ever saw, and thou- 


sands say it is the best. But find out 
for yourself. If you want more clean 
amusement, more thrilling situations, 
more narrow escapes, more action per 
minute than you ever saw in a game 
before, get a set of Blox-O right away. 
Sold by dealers in good games every- 
where for only 50 cents (in Canada 
75c). If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we Will send you a set postpaid 
upon receipt of price. 


LUBBERS & BELL, 721 Second Ave., Clinton, Ia. 


Makers of Puzszle-Peg—the famous Puzzle Game for one. 


FAMOUS STEAMERS 
“Washington Irving” ‘‘Hendrick Hudson’’ 
“Robert Fulton’’ “Albany” 

: “De Witt Clinton” 
“Alexander Hamilton’ (under construction) 


| Hudson River 
by Daylight 


Don’t miss it this year!—the most de- 
lightful inland water trip on the American 
continent. Inspiring views of lofty Pali- 
sades and headlands; beautiful shore vistas; 
points of historic interest. A new thrill 
at every turn. 


The Pleasant Route 
To Vacation Lands 


No matter which direction you travel, 
the Day Line forms the ideal connecting 
link between New York and the Catskills, 
Berkshires, Adirondacks, Saratoga, Lake 
George, Lake Champlain, Niagara Falls and 
all points North and East. Delightful 
One-Day Outings from New York. 


Daily and Sunday service—season 
May 12 to Oct. 21. Rail tickets 
accepted, New York to Albany, 
Albany to New York. 


Write for Illustrated Literature 


Hudson River Day Line 


New York 


Desbrosses Street Pier 
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(Continued from Page 166) 

“Now I can’t make up my mind whether 
the legislators who are doing most of the 
talking along these lines are doing it be- 
cause they lack both common sense and a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of business, 
or whether they are doing it because they 
think that their outery will cause the un- 
thinking voter to cast his vote for them at 
the next election. I prefer to blame it on 
the former, for one of the great failings of 
the age seems to be a lack of common sense. 

“At any rate, the argument of these men 
is an argument against growth, against 
conservative management and against prog- 
ress. If in the years prior to the late Eu- 
ropean mix-up this country had been cursed 
with a law compelling all corporations to 
distribute their surplus earnings in the form 


| of dividends—and that is what these men 


are demanding so earnestly—this country 
wouldn’t have had the economic strength to 
carry on thewar. It wouldn’t have had the 
facilities for the production which finally 
resulted in the Allied victory, and conse- 
quently it wouldn’t have produced. 

“Take the Pennsylvania Railroad, for 
example. The Pennsylvania Railroad was 
chartered in 1846, and the par value of the 
stock was fifty dollars. The par value of 
its stock is still fifty dollars. When the road 
was organized, fifty dollars was paid in cash 
for every share. Upward of seventy-seven 
years have gone by since its organization, 
and in that time the stockholders who have 
managed to keep their stock hidden away 
in the old tin security box have never re- 
ceived more than ordinary interest on their 
original investment. On the average, they 
have received a little less than 6 per cent. 
Yet the Pennsylvania Railroad has grown 
to be a very large organization with very 
large earnings and very valuable property. 

““Who received the benefit from that 
enormous growth? It wasn’t the stock- 
holder, because Pennsylvania Railroad 
stock sells around forty-six dollars a share 
today. The answer is that the public got 
the benefit of the growth in reduced fares, 


_better transportation facilities, greater con- 


veniences and better service. And the 
thing for the flannelmouths to brood over 
is the fact that during all those seventy- 
seven years one-half the railroad’s earnings 
were put back into the property. The an- 
swer is that if they had been distributed, as 
certain of the so-called Progressives are 
saying that earnings should be distributed, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad as it is today 
couldn’t have existed and the public would 
have suffered. A subsidiary or secondary 
answer is that the so-called Progressives, 
as I have remarked before, really ought to 
be known as Retrogressives.” 


A Retrogressive Pastime 


“The Retrogressives love to go out and 
stir up the farmer by reminding him of the 
scant earnings he gets, while tremendous 
ones are being made by big corporations. 
The farmer, after being on the receiving 
end of this line of talk for a few months, and 
knowing that it is being handed out by a 
man of sufficient prominence to sit in our 
Halls of Congress, is more than apt to get 
the idea that something must be radically 
wrong when the profits resulting from hu- 
man endeavor are so widely separated. Un- 
fortunately, profits cannot be brought to a 
common level, any more than anything else 
can be brought to a common level. It’s 
contrary to Nature for things to be so 
brought. You might as well try to give all 
people an equal length of life. 

“The Retrogressives and radicals argue 
either that the farmer has the right to the 
same profits that industrial people make, 
or that industrial people must be content 
with the farmer’s earnings. They might as 
well argue that all soldiers in a war have 
an equal right to promotion and glory, or 
that allsoldiers must be shot. Nature, how- 
ever, arranges it so that some are promoted 
and some are shot, while the great mass 
stays about where it was when it started. 
The same thing is true in industrial compe- 
tition, and always must be true. You can 
make the attempt to run things contrary 
to Nature, as they didin Russia; but you’ll 
totally wreck your country in the attempt, 
and in two or three years you'll realize that 
Nature knows best—just as they have in 
Russia.” 

Mr. Flack paused in the act of transfer- 
ring asmall piece of Camembert cheese to 
his mouth and waved the fork on which the 
cheese was impaled at a sweet-faced old 
gentleman who was devouring milk toast 
at a near-by table with great deliberation. 
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The old gentleman attempted to return the 
wave with a piece of milk toast attached to 
his fork, with the result that the toast fell 
off into his lap. 

“That,”’ whispered Mr. Flack hoarsely 
under cover of the resulting confusion, ‘‘is 
the Virginia scientist who is working on a 
local anesthetic which, when injected into 
a certain portion of a horse’s head, will pre- 
vent him from breaking into a gallop during 
a trotting race. I must get him to work on 
my common-sense serum. 

“Before leaving the subject of taxes,’’ he 
resumed when he had delicately sucked up 
another inch of his black cow, ‘‘I should 
like to touch very lightly on a manner 
in which the President could, if he would, 
hack a few dollars from the amount of 
money that must be raised by soaking the 
dear people with taxes. A few dollars, of 
course, isn’t much; but the smallest reduc- 
tion in any tax is better than a poke in the 
eye with a pointed stick, or than a fool ex- 
penditure of public funds.” 


The Sinking-Fund Snowball 


“Our bonded indebtedness on July 1, 
1920, was some twenty billion dollars. To 
help get rid of this indebtedness, Congress 
created a sinking fund of 2.5 per cent of an 
amount equal to this total debt minus the 
amount of the obligations of foreign goy- 
ernments to us on that date—nearly ten 
billion dollars—to be taken out of the Treas- 
ury each year and used to buy up bonds 
and notes. This 2.5 per cent will amount 
in round numbers to $253,000,000 every 
year. In addition to this, according to the 
Treasury’s construction of the sinking-fund 
law, the sinking fund is to be increased each 
year by the amount of money that would 
have been paid out on all bonds that have 
been retired. That is tosay, if a thousand- 
dollar Liberty Bond is retired this year by 
the sinking fund, the interest on that bond 
continues to be paid into the sinking fund 
by the Treasury in spite of its retirement, 
and will so continue to be paid until the 
date when the longest term Liberty Bond 
runs out, which is 1947. 

“Now the way the sinking fund increases 
in size, due to the yearly addition of the 
interest on bonds that have been retired, is 
phenomenal. In 1922, instead of being a 
paltry $253,000,000, or 2.5 per cent of the 
total original debt, it had swelled to more 
than $273,000,000 because of the Treas- 
ury’s ruling concerning the accumulation 
of interest. This year it has amounted to 
nearly $284,000,000. In 1924, according 
to the best estimates, it will be nearly $299,- 
000,000; and in 1926 it will be approach- 
ing $320,000,000. If this is continued, our 
sinking fund will soon be drawing about 
$1,000,000,000 a year out of the Treasury, 
and our war debt will be eliminated in 
twenty-three years’ time. 

“Knowing something about the opera- 
tions of the congressional mind, and know- 
ing the passionate craving which exists in 
many of these minds for spending the pub- 
lic money, I question very much whether 
Congress, when it begins to sit up and take 
notice of the constantly growing sinking 
fund, will be content to abide by the Treas- 
ury Department’s construction of the 
sinking-fund law. Congress has various 
things in mind for which it would appro- 
priate money with quavering ululations of 
triumph if it could see where to get the 
money. With all these things in mind, 
Congress will most certainly insist on cut- 
ting in on the millions of dollars of interest 
money which will be flowing into the sink- 
ing fund in an ever-increasing stream. Con- 
gress will argue, and with some reason, that 
there is no reason why the wiping out of 
our war debt can’t extend over a period of 
fifty or sixty years; nor why, as time goes 
on, the amount of money appropriated for 
the sinking fund shouldn’t remain constant 
or even decrease, instead of increasing by 
many millions every year. 

“Tf, however, the President were to say 
that this interest money should each year 
be applied to pulling off a luxury tax here 
and cutting down a luxury tax there, the 
burden of taxation would gradually be 
lifted from business and the people and the 
country would still be in a thoroughly 
healthy state as regards the paying off of 
its war debts. It might be remarked in 
passing that as long as the President exerts 
executive control, Congress can appropriate 
its head off, and the President can say that 
the money isn’t there to spend; whereupon 
it won’t be spent.” 

Mr. Flack drained his black cow glass, felt 
of his mustache gingerly with a tentative 
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thumb and forefinger, and called for his 
breakfast check with a diplomatic move- 
ment of his left eyebrow. 

“Congress has become such a large body, 
with such a vast number of matters with 
which it must concern itself, that new con- 
gressmen on arriving in Washington find 
themselves in much the same position that 
would confront a boy who has been pitch- 
forked into the engine room of an ocean 
liner and told to get busy running the ship. 
They are usually entirely ignorant of the 
extremely involved rules and parliamentary 
procedure of the House, and they see so 
many things to be done that it is practi- 
cally impossible for them to make up their 
minds where to begin. They are often un- 
familiar with the manner in which the 
country is run by congressional commit- 
tees, and they are total blanks as to the 
manner in which committee work should 
be performed. Since self-instruction is 
usually slow instruction, there are few new 
members of Congress who are worth any- 
thing at all to the United States or to their 
districts during their first term. They have 
to spend the entire two years learning the 
ropes and trying to get themselves re- 
elected for a second term so that they can 
be congressmen in something besides name 
only. 

ott stands to reason that the people who 
make our laws, impose our taxes and spend 
our money are as much in need of instruc- 
tion concerning their procedure and the 
principles of lawmaking as the people who 
build our sewers, diagnose our illnesses and 
draw our wills. 

““A six months’ school for congressmen at 
the beginning of every new Congress would 
start congressmen in the way they should 
go and result in a tremendous increase in 
their efficiency and ability. 

“After a six months’ course of lectures 
on parliamentary procedure, how to draft 
bills, the rules of the House, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the duties of 
a congressman, the people would get only 
hard and constructive work out of most of 
these congressmen.” 


Our Public School System 


“Of course we can’t expect to have a 
common-sense school for congressmen 
when we can’t even have common-sense 
schools for the children of the nation. If 
the people responsible for the public schools 
were to have an injection of common- 
sense serum, they would wake up with a 
jolt to the fact that our schools are strongly 
in need of a revolution. In the old days 
boys were educated in trades by the ap- 
prentice system. Consequently there was 
no need for the schools to dabble in things 
that would be materially useful to their 
pupils, for the apprentice system attended 
to all that. So the schools specialized on 
reading, writing and arithmetic. Today 
the apprentice system, so far as the children 
of America are concerned, is dead; but our 
schools are still proceeding on the assump- 
tion that it is alive and in some way in- 
structing the youth of the land in things 
which the schools don’t teach. Our schools 
are full of incorrigibles and dunces and 
lack-wits who can’t grasp arithmetic and 
would rather shoot themselves than study 
algebra and who couldn’t get any more 
sense or enjoyment out of Silas Marner or 
the Vicar of Wakefield than they could 
out of the Shah Nameh of Firdausi in the 
original Persian. Consequently their teach- 
ers are in some doubt as to whether they 
should advocate chloroforming these in- 
corrigibles and lack-wits, or putting them 
in asylums. 

“In New Rochelle, New York, however, 
some wise folk gathered together a lot of 
incorrigible and turbulent and slow-witted 
children, removed them from the least 
common multiple and the greatest com- 
mon divisor and the effect of the subjunc- 
tive mood on the antepenult, and grouped 
them in special schools under two or three 
special teachers. The girls were taucht 
cooking and housekeeping, and the boys 
were instructed in rudimentary business, 
such as the making of crude toys and the 
marketing of them. A large dust arose, 
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and when it had settled, the incorrigibles 
and slow-wits were seen to be moving 
around briskly on their toes, producing 
toys and jellies and such-like, getting 
advance orders, dickering on printing con- 
tracts, and generally making things hum. 
Nobody stood over them to discipline 
them; for, since they had something in 
which they were interested, they needed 
no discipline. Education, when it struck 
them as worth getting, was what was known 
as a riot with them, and they showed no 
trace whatever of incorrigibility, turbu- 
lence or slow-wittedness. 

“Out in our rural schools the pupils have 


textbooks that deal solely with matters ° 


that are encountered only in city life, and 
most of the time the country children 
haven’t any idea what the books are talk- 
ing about. Every child should be taught 
things that have a direct bearing on his 
outside life. Otherwise it’s almost impos- 
sible for him to learn.” 

Mr. Flack sighed deeply and flicked a 
crumb from his knitted tie. 

“You see the lack of common sense in 
the East and the West and in the North 
and the South,” said he. ‘‘When hundreds 
of thousands of men are out of work in 
various parts of the country, big business 
men in the East devote valuable time to 
trying to discredit our immigration laws, 
instead of figuring how to distribute the 
unemployed citizens in such a way as to 
supply the labor for which they screech. 
At the same time, in the West our immi- 
gration laws operate with a reverse English 
that causes many shooting pains to most 
reasonable people.’’ 


A Mandarin Goes Shopping 


“The Chinese Exclusion Law was passed 
in 1882 asa result of the west coast’s atti- 
tude toward Chinese coolie labor. If any- 
thing, the law is even harsher today than 
when it was first passed. Meantime the 
law has worked successfully and the coming 
of Chinese to the West has ceased to be a 
problem. 

“Tn place of the antagonism that used to 
exist, the Pacific Coast is very favorably 
disposed toward the Chinese. He behaves 
himself, does his work and doesn’t try to 
own the country. 

“The same old law is still in operation, 
however, and it makes very little difference 
between Chinamen. A coolie laborer is a 
Chinaman, and a mandarin is a Chinaman, 
and they are treated as Chinamen together. 
A Chinese merchant not long ago came to 
the United States to spend $1,000,000 on 
machinery. Because of the operation of 
the Chinese Exclusion Law, he was segre- 
gated from other travelers and given differ- 
ent treatment. 

“He therefore, with the utmost polite- 
ness and Chinese courtesy, tucked his let- 
ter of credit a little more firmly into his 
pocket and continued on to England, where 
he expended for machinery the $1,000,000 
that he had originally planned to spend in 
the United States; and who, if he had any 
sense, wouldn’t do the same under similar 
circumstances? 

“The common-sense answer to this is the 
application of the quota law to the Chinese. 
This would enable the immigration author- 
ities to distinguish between coolies and 
mandarins, and treat the Chinese as the 
citizens of other nations are treated. Under 
the quota law about 2000 Chinese would 
be admitted each year, whereas under the 
present exclusion law about 4000 come in. 
You wouldn’t think that a common-sense 
serum would have to be invented in order 
to get that across, would you?” 

Mr. Flack rose from his table, clicked his 
heels together and bowed respectfully to 
four distinguished scientists. 

“In fact,” said he, ‘‘there seems to be 
such a complete absence of common sense 
in all parts of the country that I think I’ll 
run over to Europe for a few months. Then 
when I get back everything will seem al- 
most all right again by comparison. Will 
you trot over to the Squirrel Cage with me 
while I get my passport?’’ And pulling 


down his vest smartly, Mr. Flack swung 
off in the direction of the State Department. 
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your time permits. To our vice president 
we shall give also the title of general man- 
ager—to be held by him until you assume 
the reins. Of course, it would be unreason- 
able for us to pay you more than a nominal 
salary until that time comes.” 

“Naturally,” said Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Wells investigated, found the invest- 
ment would give him a 40 per cent stock 
interest, and that par was really an ab- 
surdly low figure to pay for what he was to 
receive. They must, he thought, conceive 
highly of his abilities to make so flattering 
and attractive an offer. Small vanity, and 
harmless. Perhaps it was justified. There- 
fore, within the following two weeks he 
entered the transaction, the stock was issued 
to him and he was elected president of the 
concern. It was a splendid stroke of busi- 
ness, and one, he could but reflect, that 
would not present itself to the common 
run of men. He was distinctly pleased with 
himself. 

Mrs. Harrigan, who came to substitute 
in Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt’s kitchen in con- 
sequence of the destruction of Mrs. Ethel 
Kelly’s store teeth, had for nephew a young 
man named Pete Harrigan, whose station 
in life was chauffeur to James Hendree, 
vice president and general manager of the 
Corinth Construction Company. 


Iv 


RS. LATTIMER-PRATT was enter- 

taining. Her guests were the executive 
committee of the Woman’s Party, number- 
ing about a dozen, and Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt’s method of purveying entertainment 
was to sit and hope for the best. As Jerry 
McKellar said in confidence to Marshall 
Tree, she was the champion two-handed 
sitter of Corinth County. 

“Do you know,” she said to Jerry—it 
was her habit to preface most remarks with 
this phrase—‘‘do you know, it’s a most un- 
fortunate time for it.” 

“For what?” Jerry asked. 

“To have a substitute cook. Now Ethel 
Kelly just went along and knew what to do 
and when to doit; but I don’t suppose this 
woman, whatever her name is, knows a 
thing—not a thing. I suppose she knows 
enough to serve something when I’m en- 
tertaining, but heaven only knows what 
it will be. She looks like sauerkraut. She 
has a decided sauerkraut look.’”’ Then she 
sighed reposefully. “‘ Well, if it’s sauerkraut 
I suppose it will be sauerkraut.”’ 

“Perhaps,” Jerry suggested, “‘I’d better 
go down to the kitchen and see.” 

“Now, do youknow,”’’ said Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt, ‘‘that would be dear—perfectly 
dear.” 

Jerry went down to the kitchen, where 
she found Mrs. Harrigan in comfortable 
conversation with a young man who wore 
a decidedly Hibernian countenance and a 
chauffeur’s uniform. 

“‘Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt asked me to step 
down to find out what you’re going to 
serve,” Jerry said. 

“Serve, is it? Whin and for what?” 

““Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt is entertaining 
twelve ladies.” 

“Tt’s no word of it she spoke to me. 
Whin?” 

“This afternoon. It’ll have to be tea, I 
guess. How about cakes?” 

“‘Niver a cake in the house.” 

“Well, then we’ll run down to the con- 
fectionery and get ice cream and little 
cakes. That’ll do with the tea. Make lots 
of tea. But how ever am I to get to the 
shop? Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt’s car is: gone, 
and I walked over.” 

The young man in the chauffeur’s uni- 
form spoke: “‘Why, miss, I have an hour 
free, and Mr. Hendree wouldn’t mind me 
drivin’ ye about a bit.” 

“Oh, you are Mr. Hendree’s chauffeur! 
Very well.” 

At the pastry shop a new difficulty arose. 

“T don’t suppose you have any money. 
Chauffeurs so seldom have. It’s on account 
of craps with our driver. I do hope you 
didn’t shoot craps last night.” 

“T did,” said the young man with a 
broad grin; “but I got wan sweet tip this 
mornin’. Offn an alderman, too. Yis, miss. 
I druv him to the city hall from the boss’ 
office, this here Alderman Tomlet, and 
would ye believe it, he slipped me a five 
spot whin he got out.” 
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(Continued from Page 170) 
not at all aware of the impression she 
created. She spoke. 

“Do you know, Mrs. Lentils,’ she said, 
“T myself have noticed what Miss Gunk 
points out.” 

Mrs. Prissy, Corinth’s self-appointed 
censor of morals, injected herself into the 
conversation. 

“You forget yourselves,” she said se- 
verely. ‘‘ There is present a young unmarried 
woman. This conversation, if I may re- 
mind you, is becoming a trifle bald, not to 
say coarse.” 

Mrs. Lentils elevated her nose. 

“What I was about to say,” she said, 
“is that it is a pity more gentlemen— 
gentlemen—like Abner Wells do not seek 
public office. Why, on the score of family 
alone he is entitled to a senatorship at 
least!” 

“Only thing against him,” jerked out 
Miss Gunk. 

“What?” Mrs. Burtis stood aghast. 

“Silk stocking,’”’ said Miss Gunk. “But 
he may overcome it.” 

“He'll be mayor next year and governor 
two years later,’’ said Mrs. Burtis with 
asperity. 

Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt stirred again in her 
cocoon of inertia. 

“T think we ought to do something about 
it,”’ she said. ‘‘He’s such a nice man.” 

Jerry McKellar was listening, as she al- 
ways listened, intelligently. It was neces- 
sary to listen intelligently if she were to 
derive sustenance from the scrambled coun- 
sels of the executive committee. It was the 
conjunction of the words “mayor” and 
“governor” that arrested her. Abner 
Wells! Of course, he was mentioned -for 
both offices. Could he be the man? She 
set him down as a possibility. 

“Do I understand,” she asked, ‘“‘that 
Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt is in favor of the 
Woman’s Party climbing into Mr. Wells’ 
band wagon?” 

“We all favor him,’ said Miss Gunk. 
“Fuh! One of the few men I can vote for. 
Rather vote for candidate from the zoo 
than most.” 


, 
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HAT evening Jerry arrived at certainty. 

Marshall Tree was calling, as he usually 
was when Jerry could not avert it; but 
this time he was more than welcome, be- 
cause he was a prospect that might contain 
a rich vein of free-milling information. 

“Do you know Mr. James Hendree?”’ 
she asked. 

“Of the Corinth Construction Com- 
pany? Yes, I know him.” 

““What’s his classification?” 

“Rather have him for than against me. 
I’d pick him for a ruthless bird when he got 
into action.”’ 

“Um—do you chance to know if he’s a 
friend of Abner Wells?” 

“T don’t know about the friend, but 
there’s talk about town that Wells is going 
into his company—bought an interest or 
something—and is to be elected president.” 

“Really? And this company of theirs, 
has it anything to do with bids?” 

“Tt hasn’t anything to do with anything 
else,” said Marshall. “‘They’re structural 
contractors.” 

“Light another match, it’s still dark,” 
said Jerry. 

“They build buildings or roads or rail- 
roads or anything that needs building. 
Suppose we were going to build a new court- 
house. The county would get out plans and 
specifications. Different firms like Hen- 
dree’s would bid for the job—that is, they 
would say how much they would do it 
for—and the most satisfactory bid would 
get the job.” 

“T see,” said Jerry. ‘‘And are there any 
buildings to be built?” 

“‘T hear Alderman Tomlet is backing a 
plan to put up a new million-dollar city 
hall—as the first unit of a general scheme 
of creating a fine municipal center. Later 
will come a library and art museum and 
county building, and so on. Fine chance 
for graft to somebody.” 

“Now,” said Jerry, “I think you’ve up 
and made a remark.” 

The city of Corinth seemed to agree with 
Jerry upon this point. After Alderman 
Tomlet, an efficient gentleman, and one 
who believed in preparedness rather than 
watchful waiting, had presented to the 
board of aldermen his civic-center pro- 
posal, together with detailed architectural 
drawings of the city-hall unit and specifica- 
tions for building, so that operations could 
be commenced as soon as the proposal 
became law, agitation was manifest in press, 
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populace and pulpit. They recognized the 
earmarks. They were about to be done 
again; and though it was undoubtedly 
lovely to have an artistically admirable 
group of buildings, it was also esthetically 
uplifting to maintain a low tax rate. How- 
ever, the alderman knew his business and 
went his way. Bids were advertised for and 
the populace sat back to watch and see 
what it was going to get for its money. 

In the meantime Jerry McKellar had 
been nosing about circumspectly and 
gleaning a fact here and a fact there—and 
a whole cluster of facts from Marshall Tree, 
whose position in the prosecutor’s office 
gave him admirable opportunity to pry 
into anybody’s affairs. So Jerry came to 
know with approximate correctness just 
what Abner Wells’ bargain with the Cor- 
inth Construction Company had been, and 
also that the Corinth Construction Com- 
pany was a bidder for the job of building 
the new city hall. 

With this collection of data, reasoning to 
a conclusion was feasible to anybody with 
a moderately acute mind, and Jerry Mc- 
Kellar was equipped with mental apparatus 
that nobody, even her enemies, said was me- 
diocre. These were her conclusions: There 
would be a scandal. There always was a 
scandal when a public building was erected. 
That was elementary. But this time there 
would be no pan-fry mess of little aldermanic 
fishes caught; or, if they were caught, it 
would be only to add verisimilitude. No. 
The Corinth Construction Company would 
undoubtedly be given the work, and this 
regardless of whether its bid were low or 
not. That in itself would knit together a 
fine minor scandal. But when it was made 
public that Abner Wells was not only presi- 
dent of the company but had been made so 
just in time to have exerted his great in- 
fluence in his concern’s favor; when it was 
published that a large block of stock had 
been sold to him at a figure far under its 
market value, and insinuated that he had 
never paid for the stock at all, and that it 
was neither more nor less than a bribe— 
well, then Abner Wells as a high-minded 
and upright citizen would give place to 
Abner Wells, grafter; to Abner Wells fat- 
tening his pocketbook at the public ex- 
pense. Jerry learned that men had been 
indicted and marked with the brand of 
criminality for actions apparently less rep- 
rehensible. The thing was perfectly clear 
to her, and the excellence of the plot and 
the certainty of its success. 

It appeared to be one of those political 
plots that cannot fail; but for reasons of 
good sportsmanship, as well as to further 
the interests of the Woman’s Party, Jerry 
determined it should fail—which was a 
matter presenting difficulties. It really 
seemed as if it were too late. The stage was 
set and the actors perfect in their parts. It 
only waited for the contract to be awarded 
to the Corinth Construction Company, and 
Abner Wells’ goose, so to speak, would be 
cooked. Also, if the police commissioner 
were to be saved, he must be saved by the 
Woman’s Party and impressed with that 
fact. A mayor and afterward a governor 
who owed such a debt of gratitude to the 
organization would be an asset of value not 
to be overestimated. It was, by and large, 
a considerable problem. Fortunately Jerry 
liked problems. 


HEN Jerry learned that the notice of 

the meeting that was to elect Abner 
Wells president of the Corinth Construction 
Company had been mailed, she realized that 
steps must be taken if anybody was going to 
do any walking. Therefore, she took Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt and Petunia Nancy Gunk 
into her confidence. Miss Gunk entered a 
state of rage from which she did not emerge 
for days, and her conversation, such as she 
was able to utter, sounded with all the 
staccato of a machine-gun barrage. Never- 
theless, she demonstrated her ability as an 
organizer. As for Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt, she 
succeeded merely in looking wounded, and 
sighed with heavy dolefulness, and won- 
dered how men could be so unkind to each 
other. Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt had a complex 
against unkindness. 

There was a discussion as to whether Mr. 
Wells should be informed of the circum- 
stances—vetoed by Miss Gunk. 

“He was fool enough to get into the 
mess,” she said. ‘Be a bigger fool trying 
to get out of it.” 

But it was Jerry who hit upon a feasible 
scheme. Almost any scheme is feasible—if 
it works, and whether or not it works de- 
pends upon whether you start your fire- 
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The first thing to do was to determine if 
Jerry’s premise was fact or only hope. Be- 
sides which, as we have pointed out, fate 
had already taken a hand in the matter by 
dropping Mrs. Ethel Kelly’s upper set into 
the kitchen range. 

Perfect secrecy is a difficult object to 
attain when one is working with a consider- 
able number of ladies in whom the desire 
to express themselves orally is working like 
a new yeast cake—almost as difficult as it 
would be if the ladies were exchanged for 
an equal number of men. Petunia Nancy 
Gunk was very useful in this aspect of the 
difficulties, for it was given to her to pre- 
sent so fierce and threatening a front that 
she was able by sheer force of character 
and terror of mien to put the fear of God and 
the seal of silence upon any weakling who 
might have hesitated to enter the con- 
spiracy, or having entered it, blabbed. The 
essence of the whole idea was feminism. 
The power of woman lay at the root of it. 
It was a demonstration in force by the 
female sex functioning in its most formi- 
dable aspect, the wife. It played upon the 
well-known and truly recognized timorous- 
ness of the male, and especially of the hus- 
band. The axiom upon which it was based 
is that every man is afraid of his wife, no 
matter how loudly he may bluster in his 
club. The hand that rocks the cradle bosses 
the husband. 

So it came about that Jerry McKellar 
was able to call in her friend Adam Black, 
newspaper man, and to assure him of an 
exclusive story. Not only did she assure 
him of a story, but she handed it to him 
neatly typewritten and ready for the press. 
Nor was it a front-page, three-column-head 
story alone; it was one of the grandest 
pieces of publicity so far foisted upon gulli- 
ble readers. 

The stockholders’ meeting of the Cor- 
inth Construction Company was held in 
its directors’ room at noon. It was a pleas- 
ant room, furnished with such comfortable 
leather chairs as were dear to Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt’s heart and person; not a room suit- 
able in its settings for stratagems and 
treacheries and mole burrowings. Nor did 
the well-fed gentlemen who occupied a 
number of the comfortable chairs in their 
capacities as stockholders resemble furtive 
conspirators, assassins or miscreants of any 
sort whatever. They were not. Far from 
it. What they were doing was merely busi- 
ness; the process of conserving their hard- 
earned dollars, and of setting up a sure and 
safe future for the collection of more of the 
same. 

The unexpected entry of Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt and Jerry McKellar caused somewhat 
of asensation. Of this Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt 
was unaware. She barged in majestically, 
phlegmatically, bowing with graciousness 
to such gentlemen as were acquaintances, 
and sank comfortably into a seat. Jerry 
took a chair beside her. 

Mr. Hendree spoke out of his surprise. 

“Hr—ladies, isn’t there some mistake?” 
heasked. “‘Thisisastockholders’ meeting.” 

Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt nodded affably. 

“Go right ahead,” she said. 

“But ae ee 

“Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt is a stockholder,” 
said Jerry. “‘You will find it of record on 
your stock book.” 
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“Um —in that case a quorum seems to be 
present, and the hour has arrived. Shall we 
proceed to business? The meeting, as you 
know, was called to accept the resignation 
of our president and of two directors, and 
to fill the vacancies so caused. I think 
we are unanimous in.our choice of our new 
executive.’ He turned with a compli- 
mentary bow to Abner Wells. ‘As to the 
directors % 

Here Jerry intervened on behalf of Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt. j 

““As to the directors,” she said, “Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt wishes to place in nomina- 
tion Mrs. Burtis and herself.’’ 

“Eh? But this is most unusual. Er— 
this is business. I—we don’t understand.” 

“Tt is perfectly clear,’”’ said Jerry. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt and Mrs. Burtis are stock- 
holders, and as such entitled to become 
directors if they can be elected.” 

“Certainly! Certainly!’”? Mr. Hendree 
was undoubtedly flabbergasted. ‘‘But do 
you understand that I, as general manager 
of the company, am a candidate for a di- 
rectorship?”’ 

“She does,” said Jerry. ‘“‘But we are 
sure the new president, when elected, will 
want on his board of directors people of 
whose intentions toward himself he can be 


“cc Eh 2? ” 

“‘People,”’ said Jerry, ‘‘who will be more 
interested in the success of this business 
than in the job of upsetting Mr. Wells’ 
political apple cart.” 

“Would you be so good,” said Mr. Hen- 
dree coldly, ‘‘as to state what you mean?” 

“That,” said Jerry, ‘‘is one reason for 
Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt’s presence. I speak 
for her in the capacity of her private secre- 
tary, and I’m sure Mr. Wells will reach out 
eagerly with both ears to hear what I have 
tosay. Certain business men, among whom 
is Mr. Hendree, get hot-and-cold spells 
every time your name is mentioned for the 
governorship, Mr. Wells. Mr. Alderman 
Tomlet has to take soothing sirup when- 
ever he thinks about you. The one dear 
object of their lives is to win all your mar- 
bles and put you out of the game.”’ 

“T protest ” began Mr. Hendree. 

“Therefore,” Jerry continued, oblivious 
to his objection, ‘‘Mr. Hendree and his 
associates have made arrangements with 
Alderman Tomlet to seize you gently by 
the collar and rush you out of the door.” 

“But, Miss McKellar ” said Mr. 
Wells. 

“Just hold in a minute,” she said, ‘‘and 
then you can have a lot of fun exploding. 
The idea is to advertise you as a neat and 
whole-hearted little grafter. Just take a 
look! You are invited into this company 
and made president. You are sold treasury 
stock at an absurdly low figure. When the 
facts come out in the papers, or before the 
grand jury, it will be perfectly clear this 
was a bribe. You were paid for your influ- 
ence in politics. 

‘Next, there is the new city hall. This 
firm will be awarded the contract, and I’ll 
bet a cooky their bid is a long way from 
the lowest. More scandal. And it will all 
be laid smack on your plate. Give that 
the once-over, Mr. Wells, and see if it 
doesn’t add up and give the correct answer. 
Maybe they can’t hang it to your coat tails 
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Put the Old 
Pencil to Work 


See what it means to YOU to 
save a dollar a foot on build- 
ings—to be “out from under” 
labor shortage—have buildings 
when you need ’em. We'll 
show you how—just send for 
prices and plans on 
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with the Leak-proof Roof 
You profit by: Low first cost. Quick 


delivery. Easy erection. Economic- 
ally expanded or subdivided. Moved 
without waste. Rust proof. Leak 
proof. Standardized units making 
any desired combination. Permanent. 
Also large, heavy, special buildings fabricated 
quickly from stock 
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Ansonia 


Sunwatch 


Tells the Time 
and Points the Way 


Sportsmen, Campers, Scouts, 
Guides, Motorists and all outdoor 
people need a reliable Compass. 


The Ansonia Sunwatch is both Com- 
pass and Sundial. Tells correct time 
anywhere in United States. 


Handsome brass case; fits vest pocket. 
GET IT FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he has none in stock, we will mail 
postpaid on receipt of the price 


Price for United States only 
ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
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Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
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for 30 daystrialonapproval. Yourchoiceof # 
44 Styles, colors and sizes of the famous Ranger 
Bicycles. Express prepaid. Low Factory Prices. Hi 
Months to if desired. Many |e 
12 Pay boys and girls easily \RS 
save the small monthly payments. 
wheels, lamps, and equipment at AB 
‘Tires way below usual prices. Write for Ka 
remarkable factory prices and marvelous offers. 
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Good Old-fashioned Quality 
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Six reasons why 
Esquire is the best value 
in men’s silk hose 
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Prevents Runs 6 Garter Tears 
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Ser strength with comfort 


| ~~—Full Fashioned Leg & Foot « 
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extra Tram Japanese Silk 


Double Shoe-Proof Heel = 


Fits smooth, wont wrinkle 


7 Double Wear Comfortoe + 


At better Haberdashers 


C.STERN & MAYER Inc everywhere 


Selling Age nts 
16 West 33rd. St., New York. 


Can You, Loo, Use 
$50. OO a Month Extra? 


AVEN’T you often wished for a 

pleasant, dignified spare-time way 

of earning $5.00—$10.00—even 
$50.00 a month extra? Mr. George Crave- 
ner of Pennsylvania decided last summer 
that he could earn even more than $50.00. 
And he did! He earned $736.00 in his first 
three months. All you, too, really need to 
profit is a willingness to suggest to people 
that they give you their renewals or new 
subscriptions for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home ‘fournal and The 
Country Gentleman. 


In Your SpareTime 


We will pay you generously for results 
whether you sell us only an occasional hour or 
eight hoursa day. Profits begin at once. We'll 
furnish everything cost-free, even including 
a most helpful course in salesmanship. 
Surely you have at least an occasional hour 
which you would like to turn into real money? 


Then Send This Coupon Today 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
341 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Indeed I can use more money. Please tell me, but without obligation, all about 


your plan. 
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Address 
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criminally, but it will eliminate you from 
politics in jig time. If you don’t believe 
me, just take one short, sweet look at the 
gentlemen around us.’ 

Mr. Wells took the look as requested 
and his jaw set. 

““What’s the answer?” he snapped. 
looks as if I was had right now.” 

“Vote with Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt,” said 
Jerry. “‘She has enough proxies, with your 
40 per cent of the stock, to give the ma- 
jority.” 

“Stock! Proxies!’’ exclaimed Mr. Hen- 
dree. ‘‘Where did you get them?” 

Jerry smiled. 

“As you know, women are in politics. 
We are for Mr. Wells because we think he 
is a man we can support with confidence. 
Where your scheme was fragile, Mr. Hen- 
dree, was in having any married stock- 
holders. What we did was to find how 
many husbands of members of our organi- 
zation were stockholders in this company. 
The rest was easy. Those wives pestered 
their husbands to give them the stock. 
Inasmuch as most of it was in small lots, 
few husbands made much objection; but 
those who did were properly put in their 
places. Being married yourself, you will 
see how easy it was to do. And here we 
sit with 53 per cent of your stock—and in 
control. 
over Mr. Wells will be three steps and a 
jump nearer to the mayoralty. We’ve ar- 
ranged that, too. Now we may as 
well proceed with the election.” 

If you can imagine eight gentlemen cast- 
ing ballots in favor of boiling themselves in 
oil, you can picture the next few moments. 
They were frightened. Furtively they 
watched Abner Wells, who sat silent and 
self-contained, waiting to see when he 
would break out, and making mental notes 
of the exits from the room. 

The results were certain. Mr. Wells was 
elected president, Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt and 
Mrs. Burtis directors. 
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never authorized. 
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Jerry was/listening at the, 

“Oh,” she said delig ghtey 
newsboy! It’s the noon 
send right down and ool 
to Mr. Wells. “Mrs. 
as you know, is head 
Party, has given a sto 
which you will be inter 
rip-snorter. Of course, 
it; but when you do i 
and the alderman into 
It’ll make you mayor ; 
automatically as a mec 

A clerk appeared wit 
headline enough to make 
bite himself in the fleshy 


WELLS SAVES 7 
OF TAXPAYERS 


PEOPLE’S CANDIDATE 
PUBLIC SPIRIT IN G 


WILL BuitD New Crry 
SAVING PUBLIC QUARTE 


The story that follow 
as Wells read it he el 
across the room to Mrs 

“Madam,” he said, 
politicians in my day, b 
top. You may depend 


to laugh—“‘is monumen' 
turned to Hendree and t 
afraid it will cut down 
year, but I guess you'll h 
And I don’t believe To 
the offer.” 

“The sphere of wom 
mock gravity, “‘is in the 
husband where to get o 

“The sphere of woma: 
“will soon be the terrestrial! 
rate—and a good job.” 

“Thank you,” said 
graciously. 
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USTOMERS expect a shop floor to be 

clean. Yet they are not careful to help 
keep a shop floor from becoming soiled and 
untidy. 

Wet and muddy feet, cigar ashes, match 
sticks, bits of paper, the dust and dirt of the 
street—all are deposited by the public with a 
heedless indifference to the proprietor’s ef- 
forts to keep his place neat and inviting. 

One way to meet this difficulty is to install 
a floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

The floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum is per- 
haps the easiest of all floors to keep bright 
and new-looking. Not only can linoleum be 
quickly cleaned with a brush and a damp 
mop, but all the dirt on a linoleum floor is 
surface dirt. Grease and dust do not work 
into linoleum. An occasional waxing and 
polishing renews its original good appearance. 

When properly installed, linoleum makes a 
waterproof, resilient floor, easy to stand or 


| Where the public walks 
and shops 


till it PT 
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walk on. It deadens the noise of footsteps. 
Chairs and tables can be moved over it 
quietly. 

The fact that Armstrong’s Linoleum is sold 
in a number of interesting patterns as well as 
in plain colors offers an opportunity for in- 
troducing effects into business floors that are 
in keeping with the character of the enter- 
prise. 

The picture shows a floor of Armstrong’s 
Marble Tile Inlaid Linoleum on the fountain 
side of the Cozy Corner Candy Store of 
Cleveland. 

If you need new floors, consult your archi- 
tect, contractor,or any good linoleum mer- 
chant about Armstrong’s Linoleum. We will 
gladly send him data and specifications for 
laying. 

Our 48-page free book, “Business Floors,” 
will be sent you on request. 


ARMSTRONG Cork Company, Ltnoteum Division, 8/4 Liberty Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


for Every Floor in the House 


Look for the 
CIRCLE “A” 
trademark on 


the burlap hack 


4rmstrong’s Linoleum 


Insure 


| Wholesome. Food 


a Roe are eadinuilly most particular about — 
cleanliness i in your refrigerator. Cleanliness means 


5 ‘Not. only clean, but sanitary as well. Old Dutch 
Cleanser solves the problem of keeping your re- 
_ frigerator clean, odorless and hygienic. 


Old Dutch is so wonderfully efficient 


because its very fine, flat-shaped particles erase 


the dirt and wipe it away completely and easily, 


_ without scratching, making the surface clean and 


ae sanitary. Being a natural cleanser, it contains no 


- hard, sharp grit to make pepihe’ which collect . 
_ impurities. 


f These are the reasons, too, ee Old Dutch is 
- go economical—a little does so much work. Be it 
for all cleaning. 
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a, a half-grown boy anda ED a4 Y, aa 9 pier, nearest the direction from which the 
sid or sat in careless loung- Iv 165 @ Iii Jil Jom ES) Wi i C1lim S steamer would come, Chan Corwin leaned 


ti des on the end of the pier against the upper end of a pile, his feet 


xiads out from Snow’s Land- ILLUSTRATED BAY Ww. H. D. KOERNER crossed carelessly, his lean body all at ease. 
e is flat, He wore an old neat suit 
o} and the i of clothes; not clean, yet 
t\-by-four — : oe not dirty. The trousers were 
o/d down innocent of crease; they 
per dis- were loose; they looked 
ep asrails, comfortable. This is a feat 
se draws beyond the power of most 
t)k, which trousers. The coat, held 
ejnd sup- together by one button in 
d of the front, was a little too large 
r rehouse for him; enough too large 
[)} boy was so that it, too, was comfort- 
id orse; he able. His shirt was white, 
. ast from and his shirt was clean, and 
ti2k to the he wore a small blue bow 
hiwas now tie, neatly knotted. His 
 oreward black felt hat with creased 
»% as the crown and flat brim, a cast 
«ive. of flies twisted about the 
er he wider band, sat a little over one 
nif it, the eye. His lips habitually 
f/nen—all smiled. Makino was with 
spk in the him— Makino the Indian; 
aj amphi- he stood on his two feet, 
eless. The leaning against nothing, 
pat lake yet his whole posture sug- 
hird, cut gested that he rested at 
esiway by ease, as a horse sometimes 
ijio like a rests on three legs at a time. 
lsranded His gaunt head thrust for- 
)or moun- ward; his small black eyes 
sith and were gentle and innocent 
; ae thick and kind. John Howdin 
in. It was and Joe Tyng were the 
ie wy Which others in the group. John 
yan any whittled at a sliver of pine 
t pectacle with asharp knife. He was 
y, he hour asquare, stolid, flaxen man. 
ilot. The Joe Tyng had red hair, a 
sh aad been tenor voice andagrin. In 
la, a few the bearing of each one of 
2 as she these three there was, 
véward to toward Chan Corwin, asort 
in would of deference, hard to define. 
ef around . It was impossible to analyze 
0 yur miles the indications which made 
n¢ steaming you feel this deference on 
Ww In the their part; yet there could 
ré as noth- be no doubt the thing ex- 
Stind wait isted—the respect crafts- 
ne ‘hanging men pay to a master of 
§ ne. their craft, the deference 
10 was still, freely given by free men. 
| <e placid And there was also some- 
Llie. Blue thing deeper, a suggestion 
ai distant of affection, in the Indian’s 
th west the bearing. 
blr into a Makino was watching 
tl; glowed toward the southwest for 
of fair smoke of the steamer. He 
; yverhead ‘You Paddle My Canoe Hereafter; I See a Girl is Not to be Trusted to You’? said by and by, ‘“She’s 
In blue of coming.” 
‘fae most delicately beautiful of all the hues of Nature. Pricking holes Howdin and Joe Tyng looked, and confirmed his remark; but Chan Corwin did not 


this blue field, stars, pale as silver, already were appearing. Fromthe change his easy posture. 

forest growth along the lake shore came bird notes; these pure as “Let her come,” he replied. 

rillingly sweet in the hush of the end of day. The men on the end of After a little pause Joe Tyng asked, ‘‘These folks ain’t been up here before, have 
usly lowered their voices, spoke in low grave tones as though in the they?” 

‘mystery. The boy clucked endearments to his horse. Chan shook his head. ‘‘Guess not. Milton says he’s been in New Brunswick some, 
mM were not all of one group; two stood together here, three sat ina and around.” 

mgpiece of the wharf; one was alone. At the outermost angle of the “Rich, I expect,” 


9 
uv 
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“T expect,’’ Chan assented mildly. ‘I 
didn’t ask him that.’’ He grinned at 
Joe. 

“Me, I’d like to try out how it feels 
to be rich for a day or two, some day,” 
Joe declared. ‘Yes, sir, I would.” 

Chan shook his head. ‘‘If you was rich you’d be paying 
out good money to come up here and do what you can do 
now for nothing. What do you want to goand berich for?” 

“Well, I’d go other places.” 

“Your wife wouldn’t let you.” 

“T ain’t got a wife.” 

“Well, if you was rich you’d soon find out that one kind 
of got added unto you.” 

Joe shook his head stubbornly. 
ever hook onte me.” 

“They won’t as long as you’re guiding up here, that’s 
sure. No, sir. I bet you don’t look half attractive to a 
woman, what with that red hair and all. But, shucks! 
Dress you up ina million dollars and put a hat on you, and 
they’d sure make you travel some, Joe.” 

“T never saw many women chasing you through the 
woods,” Joe retorted. 

Chan chuckled. “Why, that’s because I keep my vast 
wealth a secret, son. And of course, too, I keep my hat 
pulled down over my bewitching eyes.” 

The steamer had approached, furrowing the still waters 
with a hissing sound, the pulse of her engines beating. 
Now her whistle tooted, modestly, as though unwilling to 
awake the drowsy echoes. Dusk was already falling. The 
sun was gone; a bright star held the place in the west 
where the sun had been; another glowed warmly overhead. 
The men bestirred themselves, caught lines. The steamer 
came to her moorings. 

Chan watched those who came ashore, spoke to an 
acquaintance or two. A group of four people, two men and 
two women, disembarked together; he approached this 
group and took off his hat. 

“Mr. Milton?” he asked gently. 

The larger man turned to face him. A man a little too 
large for the comfort of those about him, a physical ag- 
gressiveness lurked in his very bulk. 

“This Chan Corwin?” he asked heartily. 

sey C8, Sls 5 

Steve Milton thrust out his hand and Chan took it. 

“‘Well, here we are, you see.” 

“T see,’’ Chan assented gravely. 

Milton introduced him to the others. ‘‘This is my 
sister, Mrs. Rucker.’”’ A girl as large as her brother, and 
strikingly handsome. “This is Miss Otis.” Miss Otis, 
Chan thought, was a nice-looking little thing. ‘And this 
is Will Rucker.’ Milton clapped small Will Rucker on 
the back. “I want you to put Will through a course of 
sprouts, Corwin. Get some meat on his bones. He’s 
thin as a picked bird. Never roughed it any before. I tell 
him it’s going to do him good to get out and sleep on the 
ground for a while.” 

Chan smiled. ‘Oh, I expect we can fix him up some kind 
of a bed,” he promised, and shook the little man’s hand. 

Rucker said slowly, “‘Glad to see you, Mr. Corwin.” 

Milton dropped a hand on Chan’s shoulder. ‘Now 
when do we start?”’ he asked. ‘‘Do we sleep out tonight? 
The girls here are all ready.” 

“Well, we might as well stay here tonight,’’ Chan sug- 
gested. ‘‘Get across the Carry and get an early start 
tomorrow. You'll be comfortable here.” 

Milton looked shoreward. The white hotel building with 
its trailing row of cabins beyond had a pleasantly hos- 
pitable air. 

“Allright,” he agreed. 
fishing this year?”’ 

“Been pretty good,’’ Corwin told him. 

“Do we strike it tomorrow?” 

Corwin shook his head. ‘‘We’ll travel three or four 
days; then I guess we can find you some trout.” 

“That’s the boy.”” His companions had started shore- 
ward along the pier. ‘‘Where are the other guides?’’ he 
asked. 

“Over here.” 

Chan crossed slowly toward where Makino and the 
others waited, and Milton shook hands with each one of 
them. Said to Makino, ‘Indian, aren’t you?” 

“Yes,”’ Makino replied mildly. 


“No, sir. No women’d 


“‘You’re the doctor. How’s the 
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Chan amended the answer. ‘And the best canoeman 
on the river,” he said. 

“Fine,” said Milton. ‘“Fine.”’ And added, vaguely 
patronizing: ‘‘I’ve always felt a lot of sympathy for the 
Indians. Got a raw deal, they did.” 

Makino did not reply, and Chan said in an even tone: 
“You don’t need to worry about your stuff. Just show me 
which is yours, and we’ll bring it down to the cabin.” 

Milton pointed out bags and cases. . ‘I thought we could 
leave some of it here at the landing. Travel light, you 
know. That’s the way.” 

“Why, yes,’”’ Chan agreed, ‘“‘that’s the way. Well, we’ll 
bring the stuff right along.” 

Milton filled his lungs. ‘“‘Some air, what?’’ he ex- 
claimed, and at Chan’s mild acquiescence, strode away, 
along the pier toward shore. His heels clumped upon the 
worn old boards. 

Chan and the other guides busied themselves with the 
luggage. The steamer captain hailed Chan softly. 

“You escorting that gentleman into the woods, Chan?” 

“Why, I aim to,’”’ Chan replied. 

“Tf you should happen to mislay him it’ll be all right 
by me.” 

Chan grinned. “‘What’s the matter, Bill?” 

“‘He’s been teaching me navigation, all the way up. As 
practiced by him, personally, and so on, and so on.” 

“He seems like a right friendly man.” 

“T never saw one that tried harder,” Bill agreed. 

The stuff was loaded, by this time, on the low truck; 
the old horse stumbled into motion. They crawled at a 
snail’s gate toward the shore. Cool night began to fall. 
On the porch of the hotel a stout maid stoutly rang the 
supper bell. 

II 

EXT morning Chan, awake early, went down to the 

shore where his canoe lay, bottom up, and began to 
apply liquid cement to tiny cracks along the bow and 
stern where water might seep in. Two loons, far out in the 
lake, called back and forth; he saw a single duck wheel 
past the point into the cove to the westward. Then Steve 
Milton emerged from the log cabin to which his party had 
been assigned the evening before, and came down to join 
Chan; hailed him from a distance of two or three rods, 
heartily. 

“Good morning, Corwin.” 

“Good morning, sir.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Just looking her over.” 

“Don’t leak, does she?”’ 

Chan grinned. ‘‘ Well, I neversaw a canoe that wouldn’t 
leak some, after she’d scraped across rocks a while.” 

Milton watched the guide smearing cement with his 
forefinger. ‘“‘Won’t that come off when she’s wet?’”’ Chan 
shook his head. “I’ve heard,’’ Milton told him, “that 
they used to have to put new pitch on their bark canoes 
about every day.” 

“‘T expect they did.” 

Milton’s eyes turned down the lake; he asked the names 
of the mountains that lifted south and west, and Chan 
told him, mildly. 

“Great country up here,”’ 
air.” 

“T’ve been using it for years, and never had any fault 
to find.” 

Milton chuckled. ‘‘Live here the year round?” 

“Why, not exactly,’’ Chan confessed. ‘“‘There ain’t 
much company here in the wintertime. I go trapping then, 
or lumbering, or something.” 

“Probably take a run down to Boston, don’t you; or 
Bangor? Fool around a little with the girls?” 

Chan said courteously, ‘‘Why, that might be a good 
idea, sometime.” 

Milton laughed and clapped him on the shoulder. “‘ Hell, 
man, you’re a tight one, aren’t you? When do we start?” 

“Right after breakfast.” 

“Ought to get going pretty quick, oughtn’t we?” 

“No hurry,’”’ Chan told him. ‘‘We’ve lots of time.” 


Milton exclaimed. ‘Great 
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Milton said ponderously, ‘The other gui 
are they?” 

“Yes, sir,’ Chan replied. 

The big man became confidential. “T’]] | 
win,” he said. ‘‘You’re in charge. Now }; 
take Miss Otis in your canoe. She’s neve) 
woods before; and I want you to see that} 
right for her. Let her see anything there is 
or beaver cuttings, or anything like that. Y 
her, will you?” 

“Why, yes, I will,” 
take care of her.” 

“As a matter of fact,’’ Milton cabled 
to be married this fall. She was my sister’ 
college; Edith persuaded her to come alon 
Edith has been in the woods before.” 

“That’s nice,’ Chan replied. ‘She look 

girl.” 

“Edith!”’? There was an explosive quali 
tone. 

“T mean Miss Otis.” Wy 

Milton laughed boisterously. “Oh. 0) 
Now I don’t care who I have. I’m used to a 
You’d better let the Indian take care of 
nervous sort of man, Willis. All right, of «1 
blood in his veins. Makino’s careful, isn’t } 

“Well, we won’t any of us drown you.” — 

Milton laughed again. “I know, I kn 
Makino take Will, then. I expect Edith }) 
red-haired one. It don’t matter who | 

“All right, Mr. Milton,” said ( 

“T just thought I’d tell you,” 

“T like to know just what you W 

He seemed to have finished wi 
his shoulders now and bore it1 
Tyng drifted down the road fro! 
Milton and to Chan. Half ad 
of the store watched Chan a 
mildly. Milton went back to 

Joe asked Chan, “‘ What do yo 

“He’s got it all figured out’ 
Chan replied; and Joe doubled | 

When Milton and the three o' 
from the dining room a motor 
store, the canoes already roe op 

Chan approached Milton ond 
stuff now, sir.’ a 

Milton asked, “Ready to me 

“Ves, ” 

His sister Edith—a stalwen w 
touched Chan’s arm. “Mr. © 
here?” . 

Chan shook his head. “No 
the river.” 

“How far is it?” 

“Two miles, maybe.” oe 

“Couldn’t I walk across?” a 

“Why, yes, ma’am.’ 

Edith turned to little Miss | 
“Come, Jane. You and I will w: 
of the things.” 
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sad. “‘No rod here, sir.” 
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(2d his own tackle, and Will’s and his 
wi ere here. I bought that rod for her, 
js ip. Paid thirty-five dollars for it. A 
jidshe leaves it behind. Isn’t that like 


) pect an answer, so Chan responded 
e¢anything’s like a woman.” 

d| scovered the approach of the two, and 
tii to them. 

sd not here.”’ His tone was accusation. 


ai ly. 


\iat have you done with it?” 
h¢ able in the cabin for you to bring.” 
2) Milton was purple. “I told you this 
ey ything together in one place.” 
e( “Well,” he suggested, “‘the truck’ll 
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g gone.” 
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eat Jane. ‘‘We’ll do just that,’ he 
e ggested that she was justly punished. 
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ohe chauffeur of the truck. The three 
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it the effortless stroke which is good, in 
aure three miles an hour, and which 
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Travel That Day Was Not Pleasant. 


tuft of turf and watched them go. They rounded the first 
bend of the river, and she and Chan were left alone. 
Across the river, where three or four small cabins clus- 
tered, children gathered to watch them. Chan lighted a 
cigarette, then bent to rearrange the dunnage in the canoe 
more to his liking. Jane spoke to him. 

“I’m sorry to be such a nuisance,” she said. 

Chan’s habitual smile widened a little as he looked at 
her; he shook his head. “We'll catch up with them,” he 
assured her. “There ain’t any hurry.” 

“T feel badly.” 

“You haven’t any call to,” he replied. “Only difference 
it makes is, if we don’t catch them till dinnertime the other 
boys will have to do the work before I get there.” 

She smiled at that. ‘‘ You don’t look like a lazy man.” 

“Tam, miss. The easier the sweeter; that’s the way it 
looks to me.” His smile vaguely belied his words. 

“This must be hard work, though.” 

“Work? Why, you folks have come a long ways to 
dowte. 

She nodded down river. “But we don’t do any work. 
We just sit in the canoe and let you paddle us.” 

Chan smiled. “I expect, when you’ve sat there two or 
three hours, you’ll think it’s work. Cramps and every- 
thing. You’ll want to paddle some.” 

SB Oanehe-2 

“Why, sure, miss.”’ 

“T never did.” 

“Well, it’s easier than it looks.” 

She was silent for a moment, then said thoughtfully, 
“It’s a shame to wait for that rod. I don’t want to fish at 
all. I just want to rest and see things. Mr. Milton insisted 
that I must fish.” 

“Well, you won’t have to, for two or three days any- 
way,’ Chan assured her. 

“Aren’t there any fish in this river?”’ 

“We don’t figure to get many right around here, miss.” 

She considered. ‘‘ Will we see any deer?”’ 

He smiled. “I shouldn’t be a bit surprised. Didn’t see 
any, walking across this morning?” 

“ee INO 

“There’s a lot of them around. ’Bout day after to- 
morrow we’ll have to shoo them away before we can 
camp.” 

“Really?” Her eyes were wide; and Chan laughed, and 
shook his head. 

“Why, no, miss; not actually.” 

She laughed uncomfortably. ‘I know so little about 
such things. I must seem foolish to you.” 
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He said gently, “I hadn’t thought of it that way.’ 
Then the truck roared down the hill and Chan took the 
rod and stowed it in the canoe. ‘All ready,” he called 
to her. 

She came down the bank cautiously; the clay was slip- 
pery footing. He held the canoe so that she might step 
into it from a rock in the water’s edge. Her foot slipped a 
little, and she would have fallen but for his arm. Her hand 
gripped it. Seated at last, she was still vaguely moved by 
that moment’s contact. His arm had been as hard as the 
gunwale of the canoe; lean and powerful, yet with a cer- 
tain warmth and life perceptible, even in that instant’s 
touch. How strong he must be. 

Chan, dipping his paddle, drove them downstream. He 
watched with pleasure the back of her neck where it 
emerged from the flannel shirt she wore. Her hair adorned 
it. Chan—having sat so many hours on the rear seat of 
the canoe with nothing to look at but the back of his pas- 
senger’s neck—was a connoisseur in such matters. He 
thought her neck attractive; there was something friendly 
in the warmth of her soft hair. 

There is a peaceful monotony about travel in a canoe, 
especially along a still and placid stream. The spell of it 
infolded Jane, warmed and quieted her; she fell into a 
faintly drowsy state, her eyes half closed, her senses all 
attuned. The slight motion of the canoe, dipping to one 
side and then faintly to the other as Chan paddled, was 
restful as the swaying of a hammock; the sun was warm. 
They kept close to the steep muddy bank; and along this 
bank Chan now and then pointed out to her the tracks of 
a deer or a muskrat or a mink. Once he said there was a 
deer on the bank above the water, far ahead of them; but 
her untrained eyes were unable to discover it. 

“Probably the other canoes saw a good many,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘They’d be along the water earlier in the morn- 
ing.” 

After an hour or so they sighted these other canoes, at 
the end of a long reach of stream ahead of them; there- 
after, though Chan seemed not to hurry, they overhauled 
the others steadily enough, presently pulled up alongside, 
and Milton discovered them and called to Jane: ‘‘Get it?” 

“Yes, Steve,” she replied. 

“Well, I’m glad of that,’”’ he told her. Addressed Chan: 
“You'll have to watch out for her, Chan. She’d forget her 
head if it wasn’t fastened on.’’ 

“T’ll take care of her,’’ Chan assured him. 

A little before noon they pulled out for dinner. Makino 
kindled a fire with such effortless ease you scarce perceived 

(Continued on Page 127) 


They Huddled in the Canoes, Slickers Draping Them, While the Water Sluiced Down Between Their Knees 
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h | is YORK! The biggest 

city of its size, as Dooley 

says, in America. And 
foreign. Foreign to its finger 
tips; and also to its finger 
prints, as any police reporter 
can testify. Manhattan the 
Magnificent! With its deep 
windy cafions, its vertiginous 
altitudes. With its vast acreage 
of millions of dollars’ worth of 
plate-glass windows blazing like 
beacon fires in the afternoon 
sun. With its Woolworth and 
Singer buildings, their fairylike 
minarets pricking the evening 
star, and from within whose 
lofty chambers the business 
muezzin cries his daily prayer 
to trade. Manhattan, with her 
topless towers more glorious by 
far than those of Ilium, whose 
fame blind Homer sang. A 
stupendous Babel, deriving out 
of strange, far worlds—and un- 
derworlds—speaking sixty-six 
different languages and dialects. 
Manhattan, with its downtown 
pavements at the noon hour of a 
week day so jammed, crammed 
and congested with a jabber- 
ing, gesticulating foreign throng 
that police signs, ‘‘Keep Mov- 
ing!” are placed on every block, 
and a pedestrian in a hurry 
takes perforce to the middle of 
the street. Here Greek, Italian, 
Spaniard, Pole and the swarthy, 
sawed-off little pick-and-shovel 
men of half a dozen South 
European breeds jostle elbows. 

It is distinctly not cosmo- 
politan, this polyglot Manhattan 
of ours. For cosmopolitan 
means universal, possessing the 
savoir-faire, grace and charm 
that come from knowledge of 
the great wide world, and with 
all the raw crudities and little 
provincial quirks ironed out. 
But New York is provincial, 
villagified even, down to its 
marrowbones. The throng of 
strangers within its gates, hail- 
ing from the four corners of the 
earth, have not mingled, merged 
or fused. Its foreign colonies 
are as clean-cut and different 
the one from the other as a bunch of carrots from a cab- 
bage head. They have not amalgamated, either with 
other foreign colonies or the elder American stock. 
For amalgamation in a people means fusion by intermar- 
riage and blood. But these colonies do not often inter- 
breed; Greek usually marries Greek, the Pole a Pole, the 
Italian another Italian, the Russian a Russian, and so on, 
like clinging obstinately to like. Nor do they assimilate. 
For assimilation means first of all the same language, the 
same racial likes and dislikes, the same moral outlook, 
background, ideals. It is not mere physical amalgamation 
which unites a people; they need not be of one blood; but 
they must be of like mind and ideals; and racial differ- 
ences are significant only when they prevent mental and 
moral assimilation. 


The Bag of Marbles Called Manhattan 


Be these foreign colonies remain unamalgamated, un- 
absorbed. They are separate and distinct as a bunch 
of marbles in a schoolboy’s bag, each holding to its own 
fixed little mold and color and texture and clay. The 
name of the bag which contains them is Manhattan, its 
warp and woof representing, somewhat imperfectly, the 
laws and the spirit of our U. S. A. But inside that bag 
the marbles are of distinctly foreign brand. They know 
nothing and care nothing for that bag in which destiny 
has momentarily inclosed them, save only when they 
bang into it when rolling off on some little private quest 
of their own. Here’s one gay-striped marble. It’s called 
Little Italy. It out-Naples Napoli in its fecundity and 
congestion. Lying hugged up close to it, yet differing 
fundamentally in color and clay is another strong-colored 
marble—the Jewish quarter, which in size out-Warsaws 
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Warsaw and makes the famed Jewish quarter of White- 
chapel, London, look like a Brownsville suburb. And 
here’s the Greek colony, a little bit of the Agean clay 
dropped down upon our shores, as foreign from us as is 
meteorite from earth clay. And likewise here are the 
Russian, the Bohemian and the Polish quarters, each 
isolated within its own shell of language, tradition and 
ideals. They get together and they hang together. Their 
geographical habitat is changed, but they themselves 
remain little altered, unabsorbed. 

Several salient attributes they have in common. The 
vast bulk of the people come from Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe. They are peasants, poor, unschooled, 
unskilled, hidebound by tradition and superstition, ill 
adapted to change, at the very bottom of the social and 
economic grade. Not their fault, of course. They’d have 
come from the top of the heap if they could. Save only 
for the Jews—who are an urban people, habituated alike to 
congestion and industry—they come from agricultural 
districts. .From primitive village life to the city; from 
outdoors to indoors; from agriculture to industry. Froma 
slow, laborious, unchanging, unmechanized ‘pastoral exist- 
ence where patriarchal customs and a rigid upper-class 
cult still prevail, they step all at once and without prepara- 
tion into fourth speed, into the rush of our modern high- 
geared world; without money, without schooling, without 
industrial skill; without even a word of the strange new 
language upon which their success depends. Walled-up and 
walled-in by their past. One comes. Another follows. A 
third makes a bee line along the same trail, and presently 
almost a whole village ishere. And once located, they cling 
close together like a swarming ball of bees upon a tree 
branch, intent upon their purpose, oblivious of the outside 
world. 
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Pushcarts Decorated for Easter. 
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and Sicily. It is a lively, smelly region, lying south and 
east of Washington Square; walled in on the south by 
Chinatown and on the east by the Jews. Out of this 
populous district pour daily the Italian labor gangs, those 
pick-and-shovel fellows who today do so much of the work 
of our Western civilization. They have not the brawn of 


the big, burly hunkies, nor yet of the Irish navvies of the 
good old pioneer days. Their chests are weak, and this 
cold, damp Northern climate often plays havoe with their 
Coming home late from the theater, a street flare 


lungs. 


Street Peddlers’ Carts on Elizabeth Street, New York City 


The Italian Section of New York City 
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reveals their dusky silhouettes repairing a 
leaky gas main; or you see them, through swirl- 
ing snow mists, in rubber boots, shoveling 
snow. They dig our tunnels, excavate for our 
soaring skyscrapers, unload our ships. The 
scream of the midnight overland scatters them 
off the tracks. They are the toiling sons of 
Martha, forever on the go. Out in the big 
world they are exiles; here in Little Italy they 
are at home. 


Busy Little Italy 


ET us approach the quarter, as I did, from 
the west. Astep below Washington Square, 
in Bleecker and Macdougal streets, and you 
plunge at one breath into another world, a 
teeming foreign life. You thread your way 
through a maze of pushcarts and bareheaded 
Italian women in aprons, staggering along 
under heavy loads of coats for home finishing, 
or picking out apples on a stand, or chaf- 
fering for spinach with a toothless little old 
Sicilian granny, scarce higher than her cart, 
whose bright eyes gleam like black malachite. 
Here are Italian barbers and bankers and 
hucksters and fish merchants, a farmacia 
Italiana, and ristorantes of Dante Alighieri by 
the score. A whole Italian “bisnisse”’ block. 
Yonder, a sign depending from a dingy fire 
escape overhung with tubs and rags, reads: 
“Midwife.” Next door a magnificent window 
display announces “‘ Wedding outfits for hire,”’ 
with a blushing wax bride and groom in 
resplendent array. Cheek by jowl is an under- 
taker’s shop with a silver-gilt coffin on view. 
Next door, through the frost lace on the 
window, you catch delectable glimpses of round 
white cheeses, strings of sausages and tinned 
eels. Next comes a wine merchant. The wine, 
for which he buys hundreds of tons of California 
grapes, he makes, of course, exclusively for his 
own use! Down ina neighboring basement one 
sells ice, wood and coal—and also other things. The police 
will tell you that here the snowbirds hang out. Next door 
is one of the prominent men of the quarter. He runs an 
employment bureau, a real-estate business, buys steamship 
tickets and sells foreign exchange, supplies boarders to 
families desiring the same, and in addition—and here is 
the real milk in this gentleman’s coconut —he owns 
one of these private banks into which Italians, suspicious 
of outsiders, love to put their hard-earned coin, the price of 
years of grinding toil, without a single scrap of legal secu- 
rity. Yes, Mr. 
Buoncompagni is 
a big man down 
here. 

This rich, fruity 
smell that greets 
our nostrils ex- 
hales from a glue 
factory hard by; 
and that whiff 
freighting the fra- 
grant breeze is 
borne from a 
chocolate foun- 
dry, where Italian 
girls work for the 
magnificent re- 
ward of five and 
six dollars a week. 
Out of which for- 
tune they support 
themselves and 
send back to Italy 
as much as fifty 
dollars a year, to 
pay back their 
passage money, to 
help old, wornout, 
destitute granny, 
or perchance to 
lay by a small 
dowry which shall 
pay for a better 
husband. 

And now we 
thread a maze of 
great heavy 
trucks piled high 
with bales of cloth. 
We are now in the 
very center of the 
wholesale clothing 
district, where are 

(Continued on 
Page 135) 
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CANNOT understand how motion DD J] : t 
| pics can be so unintelligent,” By George Ramelolpln Claes @Fr 


sighed Mary Byrd, and from the 
high office windows of the Magnificent 
Pictures Corporation she gazed plain- 
tively across the broad panorama of the 
Hudson. The three sensationally suc- 
cessful novels with which she had en- 
riched literature, Sweet Sin, Adorable 
Sin and Wondrous Sin, known interna- 
tionally to the fastidious as Mary 
Byrd’s three sins, were in the thrilled 
fingers of every reader of best sellers; 
so Mary was entitled to ignore every- 
thing and do as she liked. She was 
defiantly clad this 
morning in quite décol- 
leté black silk that 
clung to her lean limbs 
like a coating of bronze, 
a black lace hat that 
she wore at the most 
rakish of angles, and 
long jade and coral ear 
pendants that dangled 
against her lean neck; 
while her face was 
whited and her eyelids 
purpled. She crossed 
her legs with a free, 
emancipated move- 
ment that floated her 
skirts, revealing both 
bony knees. She in- 
dolently covered them, 
and Andy Lochlaren, 
Eastern manager of the 
M. P. C., had a distinct 
impression that this hu- 
moring of the conven- 
tions was scarcely done 
for his benefit, he being 
bald, blunt and bilious. 
He smiled as he studied 
the incisive profile of 
the eminent authoress, 
and a smile on his sol- 
emn face would have 
meant wild hilarity on 
another. He hada head 
shaped like an egg, with 
an acute-angled nose which had apparently been stuck on 
as an afterthought. Mary Byrd’s plaintiveness changed to 
acidity as she abruptly turned from the window. 

“All pictures are stupid, but never has there been such 
puerile drivel as the Pinnacle made of my Sweet Sin and my 
Adorable Sin!” 

“They may have been puerile, Miss Byrd, but they could 
not have been drivel, for they grossed nearly half a million 
each; and a picture which takes in that much money is a 
work of art.” 

“Mr. Lochlaren,” said Mary Byrd, “‘it shall not happen 
again. I promise you and myself and the world that Won- 
drous Sin will be transferred directly to the screen from the 
book, for I shall supervise it myself or it will not be pro- 
duced. Why, what a sweet child!” 

The solemn-looking Mr. Lochlaren almost snorted as he 
saw in the doorway, laden with hand luggage, the sweet 
child—a gangling, flat-stomached, long-necked young man 
with smooth, oval, olive-tinted cheeks in which there was 
youthful pink, the profuse curly hair of his race, eager, 
dark brown eyes anda cheerful grin; though as it dawned 
on the youth that the sweet child might possibly refer to 
him, the grin set itself into a meaningless mask, and a dull 
flush swept up his long neck to his face. Just then, from 
behind the embarrassed youth, came a voice, mild and 
unctuous: 

“T wonder which one of us she means, Izzy?” 

It was David Schusshel, back from the west-coast studios 
a day ahead of schedule, a kindly faced little old man who 
had grasped the motion-picture art by the throat in its 
swaddling clothes and choked the helpless orphan into be- 
coming an infant industry. With the benevolent smile that 
was so useful alike with friend and foe, he stepped into the 
room and accepted an introduction to the famous authoress; 
then he hurried into his own office with Izzy, where Loch- 
laren followed a moment later. 

“This is Isidor Iskovitch that I’ve told you about, 
Andy,” and the Old Man beamed affectionately. ‘‘He dug 
up some stealing in the property department that saves me 
alot of money, and I’ve brought him along East with me 
for a vacation.” 
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“Well, Well, it’s My Sweet Child!’ She Exclaimed and Motioned Him to a Chair Near Her 


“Why, what a sweet child!” said Andy, shaking hands 
with “‘it,’”” whereat the youth flushed scarlet, and grinned, 
“Who is that old cluck?”’ 

“Son,” gravely returned Andy, “you should never use 
terms that indicate the age of a chicken. The lady so 
stricken with your fresh young beauty is Miss Mary 
Byrd—if that means anything to you.” 

Little did Andrew Lochlaren realize as he spoke these 
careless words that the gangling boy before him was the 
world’s greatest motion-picture magnate—that is, in Izzy’s 
own dynamic purpose; little did he know that Isidor Isko- 
vitch Presents was to be the most familiar information at 
the tops of billboards—that is, if Isidor Iskovitch would 
have his way; little did he reck that by night and by day 
this potential magnate’s only dreams were of practical 
roads to his own future success. So already his mind was an 
accurate cross index of every current fact in the industry, 
and he said eagerly, ‘‘Why, what’s Mary Byrd doin’ here? 
We ain’t in her class! Is she gonna flop the Pinnacle?” 

“T apologize,” smiled Andy, and shook hands with the 
youth again; then he turned to Schusshel. ‘We can get 
her third book, Wondrous Sin, very cheaply, if we’ll let 
her supervise. She’s quit the Pinnacle on that account.” 

“They been stung enough on that supervising.’”’ David 
chuckled in enjoyment of the Pinnacle’s folly. ‘It’s like 
hirin’ a chauffeur, then hirin’ another one to tell him how 
to drive. They run your car into a ditch, sure. What kind 
of a story has this Mary Byrd got?” 

“The book’s in its hundredth thousand,” and that 
answer satisfied all parties as to the eminent fitness of the 
story for a picture. “The Pinnacle has done our exploiting 
for us, and we can write three hundred thousand dollars on 
our ledger the day we finish the production. The exhibitors 
won’t even look at the film before they buy it.’’ 

David Schusshel went over and sat at his desk; not the 
big carved mahogany one in the center of the broad, low 
room, but the little old scratched one in the dark corner, 
the desk with which he had started in business. He could 
think better there, and he rubbed the bridge of his nose 
reflectively with a broad forefinger. Three hundred thou- 
sand was the most he could gross.. The M. P. C. didn’t 
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It was a masterpiece, a production which might well 
thrill the mind and soul and senses of any audience, for 
its appeal was based on the most fundamental of human 
passions, hopes and triumphs—and with an abrupt shock 
the lights went up on a cold dozen! 

The chill silence continued as the jury sat revealed, 
thinking with whatever it had with which to think. In the 
darkness they had seemed an ominous collective presence, 
Jovian in their judicial power; but in the light, though 
still of Jovian power, they were, face by face, an accumu- 
lation of intellectual vacuity, from the scrawny little 
fellow with the funny mustache and beady eyes, over in 
the corner, to the general sales manager, Julius Bimberger, 
a particularly wide man, with a wide face and wide lips 
and a wide stomach, across which looped a heavy watch 
chain. 

Julius turned from one to the other of the eleven good 
men and true of whom he was foreman. They held their 
little ballot slips in their hands, as per their custom; but 
they were not writing. Instead, they gave Julius an 
assortment of significant smiles and imperceptible shakes 
of the head quite sufficient to form a unanimous verdict; 
and Julius cleared his throat. 

“We don’t need a ballot, I guess. It’s a fine picture, 
Mr. Thayer; but it isn’t the kind of a picture we could sell 
to our exhibitors. It’s too artistic.” 

Rawlins Thayer was a smallish man, neatly dressed, and 
passionate. He had a pale face and dark eyes which 
burned, and when he controlled himself it ate him inwardly, 
like a corrosive. That bitter bite was in him now. 

“T think you’re mistaken, Mr.—Mr. —— The public 
hasn’t proved that it would not like an artistic picture, al- 
though it has emphatically flopped some bunk art.’’ 

“I was talking about the exhibitors,’ Julius jovially 
corrected him. “If we sold to the public we’d try to find 
out what the public likes; but we sell to the exhibitors. 


‘Take this Russian stuff in your picture, for instance. 


Nobody has put over a big-hit Russian picture yet, and 
we're off of it till they do. We have troubles enough selling 
the M. P. C.’s lemons.” 

The corrosive ate still further into the interior of Mr. 
Thayer as Julius Bimberger rose briskly with quite other 
business on his mind; and his eleven good men and true 
rose with him, all satisfied, for in the film industry nothing 
is predicated on logic and one man’s guess is as good as 
another’s. Thelittleman with the beady eyes 
and the funny mustache crowded over toward 
the director, animated by his ruling instincts. 
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“How much you askin’ for it, Mr. Thayer?” 

“A hundred and fifty thousand,’ returned Thayer 
curtly. The corrosive was up to his neck now. 

“Tt didn’t cost you a hundred,” judged the bulbous- 
nosed man with the red face and purple veins. 

“No; eighty-five thousand; my own money.” 

Julius Bimberger was already close to the door, but on 
this startling statement he turned. 

“Your own money! And you’ve been four years in the 
business! And you made it without a release!”’ 

“How else would I make this kind of a picture?’”’ de- 
manded Rawlins Thayer through his teeth, and his breath 
aspirated loudly, though his voice was low. “No producing 
concern would let me make it, no distributing concern 
would give me a release without picking the cast and re- 
writing the story and telling me what kind of sets I could 
use. The only way in which intelligent, dramatic and 
artistic pictures will ever be made is to have each one a 
one-man job, like the painting of a picture, the modeling 
of a statue, the composition of a symphony, the writing of 
astory. That is why I saved my money for four years and 
made the kind of picture I think should be made.” 

The jury stood numbly during this humorous speech; 
but Julius Bimberger was not a man to be numbed by any- 
thing. He was a man gifted in repartee, and he smiled 
with aggravating wideness as he jammed his fists in his 
pockets, and said, ‘‘ Well, you made it, Mr. Thayer, and 
you can keep it to show your friends on Sunday nights.” 

That was Julius for you! Right there with the wise 
crack every time; and, roaring with merry laughter, the 
jury flocked out, leaving Mr. Thayer to collect his reels 
from the operator and depart. 

Many a better man than Rawlins Thayer, and many a 
worse, has cursed out the motion-picture business, root, 
branch and gaudy blossom; but none has ever done it 
with more conscientious attention to detail than did he. 

When he had it all out of his system, and not until then, 
an eager voice at his elbow startled him with: “Say, Mr. 
Thayer, your picture’s swell! It’s a shame you can’t 
sell it.’”’ 

“Who says I can’t sell it?’? demanded the burning-eyed 
director, turning fiercely; but he found standing beside 
him a gangling youth with tremendous sympathy in his 
dark brown eyes, and a most ingratiating grin; and there 
were few people who could resist Izzy Iskovitch. Thayer 


“Where in My Book or in My Script Do You Find 
Warrant for Such an Interpretation? Even in 
Her Decadence, Lady Clare is Not Vulgar’’ 
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smiled, and now it was banteringly that he repeated, “‘ Who 
says I can’t sell it?” 

“Well,” considered Izzy with a thin little line of worry 
between his eyes, “I got my judgment against anybody 
that the audiences would like it fine if it’d ever get to 
’em; an’ if my judgment’s no good, I can’t ever be the big 
producer I’m gonna be.” A serious statement that, and a 
big thing for Izzy to realize. He was suddenly avid to test 
his future success by a test of his judgment on Thayer’s 
picture. “‘I wish you could get it released so I could find 
out; but I guess you got it flopped by all the high-class 
distr’ buting companies or you wouldn’t ’a’ brought it to 
the M. P. C.” 

“T brought it here because I’m a blithering goof-headed 
jackass,”’ laughed Thayer. ‘I’ve been three weeks trying 
to show The Coryphée to the Excelsior. They’ve made 
half a dozen appointments and put me off every time, so 
this morning when they told me to come back at two 
o’clock I lost my temper and swore I’d dump the picture 
to the first company that would look at it.” 

Gettin’ mad don’t get you nothin’ but a stummick- 
ache,’’ protested Izzy, deeply pained. ‘If the word gets 
around that your film’s bein’ flopped by cheap-grade com- 
panies you hurt the value o’ your property.” 

“T have to have action. I put all my money into this 
production, and forty thousand of my mother’s. She 
mortgaged her house to give it to me.” Thayer gulped, 
and the accumulated strain of the past weeks was apparent 
in the sensitive mouth and nostrils and deep-set eyes. “I 
had planned to sell this picture, make another with the 
money, and sell that before the loan comes due in the fall.” 

Izzy, quick of response to any emotional wave, hoisted 
from his pocket a remarkably gaudy big watch with enam- 
eled figures and gold filigree and a many-colored land- 
scape in the dial, and looked up with a cheerful grin meant 
to convey hearty uplift. 

“Well, it ain’t two o’clock yet.” 

This eminently practical thought seemed to lift a weight 
from Rawlins Thayer, and he laughed again. 

“You have the right idea, brother.”” He turned briskly 
toward the projection booth. ‘‘This work of art will be in 
the Excelsior office at two o’clock; but if they stall me 
again I’ll screen it for every distributing company in New 
York, alphabetically, beginning with A and ending with 
Zeismann’s secondhand film exchange.” 

“Hot dog!” grinned Izzy. ‘Say, Mr. Thayer, lemme 
go “long an’ carry the film. Looky! I don’t want a cent. 
IT ga two weeks’ vacation. I got nothin’ to do but see the 
sights.” 

Thayer stared, and then he clapped Izzy Iskovitch on 
the shoulder. 

“Get the can!” 

11 
OME class to the Excelsior! Vases as high as a man, 
and full of real flowers, in the reception rooms; and 
tapestried furniture; and no lithographs! It was like a 
parlor, and everybody spoke low and was polite as peaches 
and cream. And say, there wasn’t any screens in the pro- 
jection room! Just softly tinted walls, and 
mild, indirect lights like a pleasant twilight, 
and fine library chairs and little smoking 
stands. And no salesmen! Instead, just two 
educated fellows, who greeted Thayer as if 
he had come to do them a favor; and Izzy 
was thrilled to the core when he learned that 
they were Posmun and Johnson. Famous 

men, those two. 

Hot dog! Johnson had touched a buzzer, 
and at the end of the room the wall began to 
open. Two panels slid back from each other 
noiselessly, uncovering a screen of white silk; 
and, with no darkening of the pleasant twi- 
light, the picture was on. 


“The Coryphée,”’ mused Johnson. ‘Oh, 
yes, that’s by Balinkoff!’’ 
“Peach of astory!’’ said Posmun. “Have 


you brought it along, Mr. Thayer, or is it 
still in the book?” 

“‘T’ll leave you to judge.” 

Thayer smiled confidently and crossed his 
legs, soothing balm in the soul where the 
corrosive had been; while the boy in the 
corner watched, not the screen, but the two 
famous men who were next in rank to Joseph 
Silbernsmitt himself. 

They liked The Coryphée. They liked it 
all the way through, and at the finish they 
said so with great enthusiasm, and without 
any apparent care for what the admission 
might cost them. 4 

“It’s rather a radical novelty,” consid- 
ered Johnson; “but I think we’re edging 
toward these iconoclastic art treatments, 
and this is splendidly done. Suppose we ask 
Mr. Silbernsmitt to view it, eh, Posmun?”’ 

“Tt’s worth his time. I’d advise you to 
wait if you have no immediate engagements, 
Mr. Thayer.” 


“T’ll stay unti) midnight if need be,’’ rejoined the direc- 
tor with a carefree laugh; and as Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Posmun went out Mr. Thayer and Mr. Iskovitch turned 
to each other with broad grins of elation. 

Sold! The Coryphée was as good as sold, and to a dis- 
tributing company which could make an independent pro- 
ducer’s reputation in a week and his fortune in a year. The 
Excelsior distributed, on percentage, to its members, for 
whom it bought. The members included many of the big 
first-run exhibitors in the country, and they held in a vas- 
salage of submembership an army of the little exhibitors. 
If Thayer’s picture went over big he’d get the cost of his 
negative, eighty-five thousand dollars, on delivery, and 
could produce another picture before his profits began to 
roll in. 

An hour passed like minutes, as hours do when people 
are making money; and then, with a remarkably alert 
step, there came in the creator of this astute organization 
and the founder of all its politeness, Joseph Silbernsmitt 
himself. Two men followed him, a large one and a small 
one, and sat off to one side. 

The big man was ox-eyed and thick-lipped and he had 
no neck, his face and head running straight down to his 
torso. The little man was pin-eyed and thin-lipped, and 
neither of them had any power of change of facial expres- 
sion whatsoever. 

“Mr. Johnson and Mr. Posmun haf toldt me that you 
haf a very fine fillum, Mr. Thayer,” said Joseph with most 
warming cordiality, and seated himself in his favorite big 
chair by the little smoking table, passed Thayer a cigar 
and lit one for himself, then pressed the buzzer. 

Izzy was thrilled to the core again, for Joseph Silbern- 
smitt liked The Coryphée. He followed it tensely all 
through, and he turned to Thayer beamingly when the run 
was finished, for it was his policy to be frank about the 
merits of a thing, and to fight about the price afterwards. 

But before he said anything to Thayer he turned to- 
wards the two exhibitors who had followed him in, and 
asked, ‘‘ Well, boys, what do you thingk off the fillum?”’ 

The bulky exhibitor rumbled in his throat for a second 
before the words came up through the fat. ‘‘What’s it all 
about?” 

“That’s what I say,” 
“What’s it all about?” 

The beam disappeared from the countenance of the 
head of the Excelsior, for the voices of his undertyrants 
were speaking. He moved uneasily. He had become aware 
that Izzy in the corner was bending on him the battery of 
a pair of eager dark brown 
eyes, and he shifted to 
escape their gaze. 


piped up the wizened exhibitor. 


“Well, Mr. Silbern- 
smitt, what do you think 
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know back tn Portland, Michi- 
gan, when I was carrying on 
the profession of being a kid. 

The sort of story I wanted 
must be about small-town kids, 
and it must be funny in spots, 
and the kids must have charac- 
ter, and they must look and act 
and talk and have adventures 
that any kid could have. Right 
off it will be seen that I was 
asking quite a consignment. 
What I wanted, of course, was another Huckleberry Finn, 
laid in a setting of today. 

So, being young, I said to myself that if I couldn’t find 
one made to order I would tailor one myself. I went at it 
with some interest in a novel job and did it as well as 
I could, but sort of sheepishly. The work wasn’t worthy 
my great talents, but nevertheless I did it to the best of 
my ability. I invented a very fat boy who stuttered, and 
was, besides, an exceedingly practical and adroit person. 
I invented his parents—a father who was an inventor and 
did nothing but read Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, and who 
named his son out of the book, Marcus Aurelius Fortunatus 
Tidd. I set out to make it as funny as I could within the 
decent limits of probability, and to write about kids as 
kids are. : 

Almost simultaneously I expressed to a publisher my 
nine-pound novel and my little sixty-thousand-word boys’ 
book. On one I had spent three years of time, on the 
other three months. In due course the nine pounds came 
back by freight with a—or so it seems to me now—rather 
bewildered letter from the publishing house, showing that 
the writer had read my manuscript and had not wholly 
recovered from the strain. In another due course came a 
letter from the same publisher accepting my Mark Tidd for 
publication, and suggesting that I carry the characters 
through a series of books. 

This was twelve or thirteen years ago. Twice a year 
since that date I have received from the publishers a 
royalty check for this book, and my statement for the 
six months just past tells me that the book sold a greater 
number of copies in the thirteenth year of its life than it 
did inits first. During these years the total has amounted 
to quite a respectable number. It has gone into several 
editions and is being reprinted again. More volumes of 
this boys’ book have been sold than are sold of the aver- 
age or better than the average novel. 

Every year I have written another book for boys. These 
books have been printed serially in a magazine before book 
publication, and there is no uncertainty about marketing 
one as a magazine feature when I finish it, because I have 
established a market for my commodity with the boy 
consumer, and the magazine contracts with me for six 
books at a time, one to be delivered each year—which is 
something. As I say, the first of these books sold better 
this year than the year it appeared, and this is the average 
for the list. The thing is cumulative, it is compound 
interest. There are now ten of these books working for 
me, andI have no complaints as to their industry. To put 
the thing baldly and explicitly for the money mind, my 
boys’ books have turned in at the box office something 
very like to fifty thousand dollars. Pick ten novels from 
the average list, novels for adults, and see how many of 
them earn for their authors five thousand dollars. 

An adult novel lives usually a season. It sells for a few 
months, then other novels come along to displace it. Sales 
dwindle to nothing, and it is a very rare adult work of 
fiction that pays appreciable royalties to its author after a 
dozen years. A juvenile never dies. It lives on and on 
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and on and on. Your boy is a loyal institution; he sticks 
by his own; he boosts it; he talks about it; he recom- 
mends it; and when he passes out of boyhood he hands 
down his preference as to books to a younger generation. 
With your adult a book is an ephemeral thing; it means a 
few hours’ pleasure; to your boy a book is an institution, 
and in boydom becomes a tradition. If a boy likes a book 
he cannot read it too many times. He reads and rereads. 
He forces his book on his friends. When he grows to be a 
man he remembers how he enjoyed it in his youth and 
looks forward to the day when he can give it to his sons. 
Books are very real people to boys, who do not always 
clearly perceive that a book is fiction, and hold a sneaking 
idea that the characters are real and living some place— 
and that some day they may possibly be met. I know this, 
because heaps of boys have written me about Mark Tidd 
and about Catty Atkins, asking about them as they would 
ask about the health and fortunes of a cousin. 


The Censorship of the Librarian 


SIHAVE said, boys are loyal to their books, and they are 
loyal to the characters in their books. It is not enough 

for a boy to read one volume about a character he likes. 
He wants more. He would keep on reading about that 
character endlessly if the author could supply the books. 
This, from a business point of view, is a great asset. My 
own books have been written in series—six books about 
the fat boy, Mark Tidd; six books about Catty Atkins. 
Each new book published reawakens interest in all the 
others that have gone before. Boys reading the third book 
of a series want to read the first and second. So, in many, 
many cases, what you are doing is selling to a boy not one 
book but six. I have known of boys’ books running into 
series of ten, twelve, even more, and each succeeding book 
has behind it the prestige and the impetus of the ones that 
preceded it. Looked at purely as a sales makeshift, this 
is something hard to beat in the game of merchandising. 
Then there is the matter of libraries. There are few 
libraries today that have not a distinctly juvenile depart- 
ment, and a boys’ book that establishes itself is a necessity 
in such a spot. Boys know what they want to read very 
distinctly, and come demanding it. The library sale alone 
of juveniles is a very pleasant volume of business. And 
remember that the boy continues to read his books for 
years and years. He is still going to the library for Henty 
and for Castlemon and for Edward S. Ellis, who were 
popular with boys forty years ago. And bear in mind that 
the boy is a hard and athletic reader. He reads with hands 
and feet and sometimes with teeth. It is surprising how 
few boys it takes to read a book up—to abolish it. This 
violent reading and this continuing desire for the same 
books create resales. A library will order again and again 
and again—providing your book passes the censorship of 
the librarian. And thereby dangles many a tale of grief. 
Myself, I am neither black nor white in the estimation 
of the purists who sit in judgment, but I fear I am rather 
tinted with gray. Where my good friend Heyliger is wel- 
come in every library, and rightly so, where Barbour and 
Altsheler and James Willard Schultz, whose Indian stories 
are literature and deserving of a place among our classics, 
have the entrée to all library doors, I am not so fortunate— 
Mark Twain and I; and, strangely enough, for the same 
reason, namely, that all our boy characters have not, by 
the age of twelve or fourteen, equipped themselves with a 
knowledge of the grammar of our language which would 
be the envy of a Harvard professor of rhetoric. Huckle- 
berry Finn and Tom Sawyer did not always speak the 
grammar of the books. They talked as human beings talked 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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FTER the an- 
nual spring 
auction 


sales of furniture 

valuable, at inter- 

vals, for its an- 

tiquity a general 
tranquillitysettled ae | 
over affairs domi- if 
nated by the pierc- 
ing of a chair splat 
or the cornice of 
a primitive open 
dresser. It was, 
more directly, 
June; and Francis 
Jammes sub- 
merged the details 
of his main pre- 
occupation for a 
placid fishing in a 
wide stream that 
flowed like smooth 
dark glass between 
banks green with 
ferns and blue with 
violets. It was be- 
yond the city, in 
a park; and every 
morning—they 
were all hot and 
sunny and fra- 
grant—at the 
same minute past 
nine Jammes 
would appear by 
the water with two 
small pasteboard 
boxes, one holding 
bait and the other 
alunch, andfroma 
disused boathouse 
produce a long 
bamboo pole. The 
line, hooks and 
sinker, however, 
he carried with 
him; and, rigged 
for carp, he’d sit 
on the thick sod of 
the bank, in the 
shade of a mag- 
nolia tree, and fish 
until noon. 

After his lunch, 
with the pole 
leaned against the tree, he would sleep. The stream moved 
by with scarcely a sound, hardly a ripple, no more than 
brushed by the circling water bugs, while the pattern of 
the leaves and sunlight shifted over the ground and water. 
Invariably he waked with a start at four o’clock and fished 
again until past six, when he’d untie the line and return his 
dipping pole to its hiding place. He almost never caught 
a carp, perhaps one in a month. Other fishermen, up and 
down the stream, caught them far more cften; one man 
had been known to land two, or even three, ina day. Yet 
a fish seldom swallowed Jammes’ hook. Little darting sil- 
ver shiners regularly removed the bait; but the sharp jerk, 
the heavy, lethargic pull of carp, was a sensation he rarely 
experienced. 

But the infrequency with which Francis Jammes caught 
fish had nothing to do with his fishing. He enjoyed the 
excitement of the mild battle, when it came; but a far 
different magic held him by the stream—it was unutter- 
ably peaceful and green. Beyond the water an abrupt 
wooded hill met the sky, shutting out all the late calamities 
to the world; and the traditional act of fishing, so little 
changed by mere centuries of time, soothed him with the 
sense of its continuity with the past. 

He fished and thought exhaustively about the details of 
old furniture. As he replaced the stolen bait Jammes 
would consider the finials of a mantel clock or the number 
of spindles in the back of a Windsor chair—he knew of one 
in York with eleven spindles—or the impropriety of pier 
tables with marble tops. He thought and subconsciously 
watched the line slipping beneath the stream, consumed 
his bread and cheese and slept; but never, if it could be 
helped, talked. This desirable silence, however, was not 
difficult to maintain, for the other fishermen, like him, 
were no longer young, and were absorbed in their own 
speculations, bitter or amazed or resigned. They had their 
own lives to look back upon, and they sat largely oblivious 
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“I Miss it Right Now,’’ Bartner Went On, 


to the general present ruin and a verdant peace where the 
hours flowed by with the murmuring placidity of the 
stream. 

Any newcomer they regarded with a voiceless and 
momentary annoyance, and then returned to their im- 
memorial occupation. It took more than a season to be- 
come a recognized member of that company; and therefore, 
when a fisherman who was both comparatively young and 
an entire stranger appeared with a rod case and a tin box 
beside Francis Jammes, he was met with no more than a 
brief, disparaging look. However, after an offensively 
cheerful greeting, he began what Jammes came quickly to 
think was an interminable monologue. There was a vigor 
of life, of crude humanity, in him that nothing could dam. 
It was exactly as though a second and verbal stream had 
swept into being about Jammes’ ears. 

His irritation increased until it seemed that he must 
protest—move away from this one superlative part of the 
bank he wouldn’t—and then it subsided. His mind 
automatically returned to what usually occupied it. He 
heard statements, facts, as though they came disembodied 
from a great distance—the man beside him had, unex- 
pectedly, a whole weekday in which to do nothing; his 
employer’s brother had died and the carpet factory was 
closed. He had thought of this and that to do, but had 
finally dismissed them all for a day’s fishing. What were 
the chances of his catching a carp? There was, naturally, 
no answer. He guessed he’d get something, but it didn’t 
much matter; it was only the whole long sunny day in the 
woods that did. Woods? Jammes wondered. Where were 
the woods? There was a strip, a mere fringe, of trees above 
the stream; but that was all. 

He had told his wife that he wouldn’t go to moving 
pictures or a theater or to see her relatives; he wouldn’t 
take the children anywhere; the truth was, he’d do noth- 
ing but fish. He had bought his outfit, too, everything in 


“‘and I Haven't Seen it for a Year or Worse. I Tell You, When I Came 
Home and Found it Gone There Was Something Else Went With It”’ 
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Jammes produced from his p 
dried and partly buttered piece of 
stopped the questioning—for the mor 

Then, “Do you do anything bu 

“Oh, yes,” he replied at last, 
speech carefully hidden. “I buy Du 
Americana.” “g 

“T got it,” the other instantly 
you—you’re an old-furniture dealer. 

This identification did nothing tc 
ment. ‘Not quite,” he asserteds : 
of interest.” 


old furniture I get mad again.” 

“Why?” Francis Jammes asked 

‘a My name’s Bartner,”’ he was 1 
you’ve heard it—it’s known all 01 
Anyhow, I came up from there, f 
broke up and sold, but I kept a 
sentiment. I paid for it in storage 
then soon as we had a house I 


head and sold it on me.’ 
“Well, what was it re 
“High posts, over eight feet, and 

think they’d stand up. But thom \ 


dark.” 
“Or else it was stained.” 


wasn’t even shellac to it!” 


yny grandmother brought it up from 

married. We were all pretty well 
f remember it from a baby, like there 
de. My father died in it. You’d never 
e —just turned over with a sigh. But it 
sh. . . . Damn those little fish.” 
hishook. “Do you know, having that 
like bringing a part of the farm along. 


; ought, was an interesting idea. The 
] ger annoyed him, since, so strangely, 
. ection of his special application. He 
deal that Bartner missed in his own 
ic rly where it was concerned with the 
(ng about old furnishings. There was 
Bartner’s feeling the influences of his 
high-posted maple bed. Jammes him- 
conscious of emotions held in the 
ijboys, of faint aromas rising from the 
» eighteenth-century card tables. There 
4{ efinitely created the air of looped and 
(7 beds instinct with a delicate grace of 
‘ory gowns, sprigged muslin, the gilded 
j the haircloth sofas, the ponderous late 
nmes detested, kept, like a breath of 
veep of crinoline. 
ity, that gave his pursuit of apparently 
aspect of vital contacts. Some furni- 
4is Jammes; it was saturated with a 
y There were important, commanding, 
there were among men. And this, as 
we was not limited to himself. No, 
ess in such a response to a maple bed. 
tow,” Bartner went on, ‘‘and I haven’t 
(worse. I tell you, when I came home 


and found it gone there was something else went with it. 
Do you know that damn bed reminded me who I was; 
I mean, what I was. You soon lose that, working in a 
factory—in a city! I could look at those posts and get a 
good opinion of myself. It came from a place we owned 
and where things would grow, where there was earth. 
I don’t know what’s under me now—it might be carpet or 
iron plates. Say, I can tell you what’s wrong he 

“Well?”? Jammes broke his long silence. 

“The people have been pulled up by the roots. They 
ain’t growing any more. And once a root gets pulled up 
right you can’t plant it again. It’ll die.” 

That certainly was an ingenious idea; and again it was 
in keeping with what, generally, Jammes held to be true. 

“Not that I’d go back to any farm,” Bartner hastened 
to add; “‘not now. They’ve been spoiled with the rest and 
they’re too easy to get away from. You couldn’t get my 
wife onto one, not witha strap. She’d rather smell the rain 
on the asphalt than the sweetest rose you’d pick. She 
wants life—and so do I.” 

Francis Jammes was intent on the curly-maple bed. 
He was curious about its shape and said so. It seemed that 
if you could drag a vase out five or six feet you’d have some 
notion of how it looked. The feet were round, of course— 
turned. Round, nothing! They were square, below the 
bed part, and were wider right at the end. 

It was Hepplewhite who invented that—the spade foot; 
but Jammes had never seen a Hepplewhite bed in maple. 
Certainly it was made here and not in England. Almost 
none of the walnut was English either. The memory of a 
walnut sideboard with the thinnest of square legs and a 
plain rectangular inlaying of lighter walnut recurred to him. 
He had thought that there was no English Hepplewhite in 
that wood, but he recalled a hunting table—high enough 
to be eaten from without spoiling the swing of powdered 
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white hunt breeches. Nothing was exact in life or in 
furniture. 

“We had it’’—Bartner picked up his main narrative— 
“in a bedroom next to the kitchen. And that was funny, 
too, where we lived. People generally had their bedrooms 
upstairs. But this was so a person could tend the kitchen 
stove early, before they really got up. That was early, 
too—in the dark in summer. There was a baby that died 
of croup, a girl, and it came after me—ch, ten years!—and 
I remember her no bigger than a chestnut hardly under 
the quilt. 

“There was a pear tree outside the window, and in 
May the blossoms would fall through on the floor. It near 
to filled the window, and it wasn’t no good, neither, except 
for the wasps; but mamma wouldn’t have it cut down— 
on account of the sweet smell. The grass would be thick 
with rotting pears and wasps. Beyond that was the 
stream—say, it was full of watercress—and the peppermint 
patch; and then the south orchard. But none of the 
apples got a chance to rot. Back of the orchard it was 
high, and bare rock came through, and that’s where we 
played, with the orchard below us like a Turkey rug. When 
it’s hot where I live now the fireman turns the corner 
hydrant on the children.” 

“And you wouldn’t go back?” 

“T couldn’t. I guess it’s me that’s spoiled, with my roots 
in the air. The barn was on the other side of the house, and 
most of the time I was young there was a bull in the barn- 
yard I was dead scared of. He was white except where he 
wasn’t, and he’d rather kill you than not. When I had to 
go through the barnyard I went the long way. Yes, sir, 
that was quite a bull. He ought to have had a job in the 
moving pictures. And chickens, and sweet butter, and 
garden truck. Fresh-killed beef and slaughtering pigs in 

(Continued on Page 38) 


Francis Jammes Bid a Hundred Dollars for a Curly:Maple Headboard Without its Bed 
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HE light of 
Sunday 
morning, 


drifting across 
Central Park,was 
turning gray the 
windows of Bill 
Gorman’s two 
rooms and kitch- 
enette in the El- 
dorado. At this 
time, Pete Penne- 
fether, guest of 
Bill Gorman, 
bought one card 
and slipped it 
among the four 
heart cards he 
held. He gripped 
the five cards in 
his big and steady 
hands and com- 
menced to sep- 
arate minutely 
their joined edges 
and to peer 
between. 

After each such 
cautious and 
cajoling glance 
he shuffled the 
five cards and 
peered anew. 

Between the 
fourth and the 
fifth peering he 
rose and walked 
around his chair. 
Carefully he 
averted his eyes 
from his dimin- 
ished stack of 
chips. They 
could be told at 
aglance, and Pete 
knew that if he 
counted them he 
would infallibly 
lose them. 

He was due to fill this flush. He was overdue. During 
the seven hours since Bill Gorman had welcoméd his guests 
and set out gin and ginger ale, Pete had drawn ten times to 
short heart flushes and had filled none. And this time it 
was a—it was a—a-ha, it was the ace of hearts! 

Pete leaned back, his big and handsome face red with 
gin and ginger ale, his thick white hair tousled. Bill 
Gorman, sitting across the table, looked with veiled anxiety 
into Pete’s bright brown eyes. Pete smiled—all but 
laughed. He knew that he shouldn’t have smiled, but he 
simply had to assure Bill Gorman that all was well—good 
old Bill, whose heart was as much in the right place as was 
Peter’s newly acquired one. Bill’s narrow face was hag- 
gard. He had been winning steadily through the night, 
but he was a frail little, pale little fellow, and no such 
durable big-barreled block of a man as was Pete. But Bill 
was a poker player—oh, from away back! He used to say 
that he had seen poker played when he was a child. When 
he hit a winning streak he was merciless, driving after the 
last chip. 

Bill was perfectly right to play so; a fellow must learn to 
play like that; that’s the game. 

“A dollar,” said Bill. 

Three other men stayed. 

“Going up,” said Pete. 

“Again,”’ said Bill tonelessly. 

The three other men dropped. 

“‘Come again,” said Pete. 

“Once more,” said Bill. 

Old Bill seemed stronger than Pete had reckoned on. 
Bill had drawn three and Pete had figured him for three of 
a kind. But Pete was not swayed by doubt as yet. When 
Pete got a good hand he bet it a certain length out of sheer 
exuberance of feeling. Sometimes this instinctive confi- 
dence served him very well, particularly against a new- 
comer. 

“Up again!’’ rumbled Pete. 

“Once more,’’ whispered Bill. 

Pete’s big hand felt around on the table, and then he 
looked. His stack was gone. 

“Can you spare those now, Kammerer?” he asked. 

Kammerer had reached swiftly across the table an hour 
back and had helped himself to Pete’s chips with a polite 
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muttering. Pete had just won a pot and had told Kam- 
merer to go as far as he liked. 

“Aw, Pete, I haven’t even got my own back!’’ whined 
Kammerer. 

Kammerer’s unwillingness to make good his borrowing 
daunted Pete. Kammerer was also a poker player, though 
not from quite so far back as Bill. Evidently Kammerer 
did not believe that Pete was going to win this pot. Kam- 
merer was a man who should know. Pete slumped down 
into his chair and frowned at his cards. Did Bill know 
what he held? Some people said that Bill could look right 
through the backs of the cards and read a fellow’s hand. 
Kammerer had said once, when stung by a loss, that Bill 
could read a fellow’s hand without looking deeper than 
the backs. But that was all nonsense. Nasty tongue, 
George Kammerer had. 

“Want another stack, Pete?’”’ asked Bill Gorman. 

“No-o,” said Pete slowly. He reached into the pot and 
drew a chip toward him. “‘I’ll call.” 

He commenced to lay down his cards. 

“Full,” said Bill, almost instantly; and he swept the 
pot with lean hand toward his neatly ordered stacks. 

Pete grinned, leaned back and yawned deeply. 

“Church time,” said Bill. 

“Suits me,’”’ said Pete. “I’ve got church money!” 

He rolled to his feet, strolled to the sideboard and 
helped himself to a cigar. He clapped the nearest of the 
company on the back, waved to the rest and strolled 
through the doorway. 

Bill Gorman called after him, ‘‘See you next Saturday 
night, Pete?” 

“Yes, you will!” growled Pete ironically. 

The lazy-moving, full-bodied fellow sauntered out into 
the public hall and to the elevator shaft. 

“A man who will sit into an all-night poker game is a 
fool,’”’ muttered Pete. “If he wins he loses. He loses his 
sleep and ruins his health and isn’t worth a damn the next 
day. Besides, I can’t afford to lose. I need the money. 
And here I’ve gone and lost a week’s salary and drunk up 
a lot of bum gin! I’m through with this! I’m done! 
Never again!” 

He spoke with hearty conviction. He was sincere. He 
had said the same things to himself many times before, 
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Pete Smiled—All But Laughed. He Knew That He Shouldn’t Have Smiled, But He Simply Had to Assure 
Bill Gorman That All Was Well 


who rejoice to do evil, and delight’ 
the wicked.” 

So now Pete Pennefether, having s 
his blood, could hear the voice 
homage to it, now as always on $ 
watching the bright cage rise in th 

He lurched into the car and sto 
formed and morose-eyed negro. 
fine hall of the Eldorado and out ir 
which was filled with dawn li 
strolled around the corner and to 
ing on his cigar with relish. Pete’s 
tive power of a chemist’s retort. 
dispelled the fuzziness from his he 

He searched his pockets, and 1 
entered an all-night delicatessen : 
wiches compounded of rye bread, ec 
and mayonnaise. At the corner OI 
Sixth Street he bought two Sund 
tioned for mind and body to sta 
siege, he lounged across town aga 
furnished room on an air shaft 
house. 

He tiptoed into the flat, putti 
that thistledown tread which is 
deft and cautious beast, the elephe 
arouse his landlady prematurely 
experiences of Sunday morning. 
just as considerately if he had 
rent. Still, there was that too. — 

He opened the window, pulled d 
garments on the gas jet, entered 
into bed. He petted the pill 
humor, uttered a single loud sn 
abruptly as though he fell into it fi 

On the pine chiffonier were toile 
and tortoise shell and boar’s bris 
brushes. Among these was a si¢ 
to curve lovingly about a beaver ha 
easiness of the nervous and elegant 
had no beaver hat. There was @ 


Pete was clean-shaven. There was asilvel 
Pete would as soon have put coal tar on 


brush, as long as the back of the comb, 
_ 4] Pete didn’t know what it was good for 
, » see the things there, but his two mili- 
n¢ is twenty-nine-cent whisk broom served 
es The utensils, and the walrus-hide con- 
nq monogram, had belonged to his father, 
ig years. 
p tograph, in a frame of chased silver, was 
je It could have been a likeness of Pete 
den taken when his father was fifty, and 
n¢. It was the picture of a big-bodied, full- 
giig fellow. The features were generous, 
nividely opened and smiling with love of 
ji tly pouting, the nose domineering but 


uta such a tight suit and such an ear-high 
h . Ascot tie, and had he clapped such a 
a¢ on his upper lip and such a comically 
dey on his head, he would have been 
jt father. 

je these mementos; they linked him with 
et vas a clerk in Hopper’s real-estate office 
stsecond Street, a responsible and trusted 
/bound down. His father had been a free 
itiound and flash and fury. The best there 
0, too good for the elder Pennefether; nor, 
_» Pete. In common with four brothers, 
be. born to asharein a million-dollar estate. 
arge of the family affairs with quiet 
1 de investments with Napoleonic nerve, 
sdie family and had been kicked with fatal 
ne saddle horse that ever trod a bridle path 
rl The state of his financial affairs was 
; ith. Pete was not at all downcast by the 
hwas a pauper; he found a faint satisfac- 
shalleviation. It seemed to him altogether 
oj: that his father’s death should be an 
unity; he could have taken no joy in the 
acoved his father, and was jealous of his 


n(s had been less single-minded. Their 
e's father were sometimes unkind. They 
t the name of hail Columbia he could have 
tl; money! They looked sourly on Pete. 
d) course and left Pete next to nothing. 
hrs, and they left him all they had. 
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He Turned the Pieces and Tore Them Again. 


“Damn the money!” said Pete, riding in hired hacks to 
their funerals. ‘‘They left no children, so nobody’s the 
loser now through poor dad.” 

He took a shy joy in hearing sporting men talk of his 
father. Their eyes glistened fondly. There had been a 
man! A square shooter, straight as a string! Of late years 
he had heard less frequently from the sporting men. The 
line of salty fellows who had known his father in the great 
days were kicked by their horses and bitten by bookmakers 
and run out of town by the police until they were all but 
gone. 

Very few of them looked him up now and let him loan 
them a couple of dollars for the sake of old times. The 
glory of the debonair gentleman who smiled now from the 
chiffonier at the sleeping Pete had receded into history. 
His song was sung, his tale was told; the last echo of him, 
it would seem, had shuddered down into silence. 

The window on the air shaft was darkening again when 
Pete awoke. He blinked, snorted, rolled from bed and 
drank a fair quart from the water pitcher. His head was 
clear; he felt only a luxurious languor. Pete was cursed 
with a strong constitution; he was always the brightest of 
the party on the morning after. There is no moral mentor 
like an aching head. It can’t be put off by penitence and a 
promise to be foolish no more. It reiterates its complaint 
endlessly. It takes no excuses. It pounds away, deaf to all 
pleas. To exorcise it by the blue bottle is only to cast it out 
by the prince of headaches. It is very likely that Pete 
would have amused himself more rationally if his head had 
been less hard. He would have sat at home on Saturday 
nights and read a good book and been in all ways a better 
man for it, and would have admired himself and wondered 
at the others. 

But his head did not ache, nor did he look with mournful 
and penitent eye upon the two lumpy sandwiches in their 
greasy paper. He took hold of them in turn and ate them 
with big bites, rolling them on his tongue, savoring them, 
swallowing them with gratitude. He filled a blackened 
pipe with cigar clippings and sat in his broken-springed 
armchair by the window and read the Sunday newspapers. 
He read them through from beginning to end, starting 
with the real-estate section and finding adventure and 
romance in the clipped records.of sales and mortgages, and 
not slighting the magazine supplements with their accounts 
of prehistoric beasts and split-second chorus ladies of 
Broadway. He did not go out again, even after he had 
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finished reading the newspapers by gaslight. He had no 
money, and he was lost without money. 

He left the apartment house at half past eight the fol- 
lowing morning and strolled down Broadway to Seventy- 
second Street and to Hopper’s real-estate office, where he 
was the assistant manager of the renting department. 
Pete’s gait was always leisurely, his manner unhurried. A 
sight of him, a glance from his eye, the sound of his full 
and rolling voice, were as good as a sedative to worried and 
nervous people. Pete never worried—almost never. 

He went to the cashier’s window. Ketch, the manager 
of the renting department, looked through his open door 
and guessed Pete’s errand at the window outside. Pete 
caught the glance. 

“Hello, Joe,’”” he rumbled, smiling as though he and 
Ketch had an excellent joke in common. ‘“How’s your 
heart? Make it twenty-five, Fred,” he said to the cashier 
in a lower voice, but still cheerily. He stuffed the advance 
into his trousers pocket and strolled to his desk. He sat 
down at once to write a letter: 


Miss ELIZABETH PENNEFETHER, 

STONE BRIDGE, N. J. 

Dear Molly: Well, Molly, how is every little thing? I am 
sending you a bottle of Sirup of Pine for your cold. I bought 
it off a fellow on a wagon at Ninety-sixth Street who was 
preaching against patent medicines and saying nothing is any 
use for lungs but the good air of the pine woods. 

Everything is aces with me. Old Man Hopper is thinking 
very seriously about giving me a raise, and then there will be 
more money all around. Meanwhile I’m inclosing fifteen dol- 
lars as per usual. I am saving money, Molly. Not a cent of 
this came out of my last week’s salary. The bank got every 
cent of it. Your loving brother, 

PETE. 

“The bank certainly got it,’ he chuckled, sealing the 
letter. ‘‘Bill Gorman was the bank. And before Molly 
gets this letter Hopper will be thinking about giving me 
a raise—mighty seriously too. Shouldn’t wonder if the 
thought threw him into convulsions.” 

He sorted his mail, picking out the duns and putting 
them aside for serious consideration on the following Sat- 
urday noon. And then he lay back in his chair for a mo- 
ment and looked in through an open door at Mr. Hopper. 

The Old Man looked serious enough already. Pete had 
never seen him look so forbidding. He looked fit to chew 
nails. He looked that way to Pete. Very likely he was a 
comforting and cheering spectacle to the other employes 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Ellerbach Leaped Up With an Inarticulate Scream, But Pete Thrust Him Aside 
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HERE the Hugli rolls past Howrah it has lost 

W\ all pretense. No longer does it deserve the 

title of Sacred that is bestowed upon its turbid 
waters up country. Calcutta, City of Dreadful Night, 
looks upon the mighty stream 
from Hugli Bridge to Kidderpur 
Docks rather as a yellow-fanged 
embodiment of foul mystery, 
its untold surface wealth but a 
gaudy cloak for the evil nasti- 
nesses it conceals in its bosom. 
Below the docks, down to the 
Sunderbunds and the sea, much 
of the evil that rolls past Howrah 
unseen is spewed up on mud 
bank and sand bar, perhaps to 
be seen and identified, more 
likely to be neatly disposed of 
by carrion-eating things. But 
all in all, there is a powerful 
suggestion of the inevitability 
of fate; of the futility of human 
loves and hates, of the grimness 
of life’s jest. 

Not that any such suggestion 
affected the men of the teeming 
ships in the river. In tiers of 
two, three, sometimes four 
abreast they lay, the white- 
winged vagrants of the sea, the 
sailing ships. Romance filled 
their yawning holds. Jute for 
Dundee; cotton for Liverpool; 
tea for London; rice for Van- 
couver; oil, opium, indigo, hides 
for the markets of the world—all 
carried with them to saturation 
Indian sun, Indian glamour, 
Indian mystery. But sailors 
from the ships knew little and 
cared less about romance and 
mystery, for all their sea-beaten 
faces, their sea-twisted bodies 
and limbs, their sea-patient 
eyes. There was more of allure 
in Bombay Jack’s big whisky 
pegs, and in the black eyes of 
the bazaars, than in foolish 
brooding over the silent river 
or in wondering what story 
might be told supposing a bale 
of jute or a bag of indigo could 
speak. 

Old Bob Stafford was differ- 
ent. His back was bent, his 
limbs were gnarled, his face was 
deeply seamed, and his eyes as 
sea-patient as any man’s; he 
could relish Bombay Jack’s gen- 
erous whisky pegs, too; but the 
river had a message for him, 
for Bob was old in the Calcutta 
trade. He knew. He was a 
deeply thoughtful reader be- 
sides. He wasthat rare creature 
known to deep-water sailormen 
as a queer fellow. Men were 
not hasty in’ chumming up to 
him. Sometimes a youngster made up to him, and more 
often than not, when that happened, a full measure of 
respect, even awe, entered into the friendship on the 
youngster’s side. 

Bob was spinning spun yarn on a hot afternoon. A 
second-voyage apprentice turned the wheel of the spinning 
jenny for him. There was no air in the brazen sky. The 
mighty city that seemed to squeeze the river reeked and 
simmered in the glare of midafternoon. The river slid 
past greasily. The full-rigged ship Sutlej, laden and ready 
for sea, lay the outermost of a tier of three vessels, and her 
crew pottered about desultorily in the heat. Nothing of 
importance remained to be done. The ship was sailing on 
the next morning tide. Sails were bent, gear rove, hatches 
in place, and towline coiled down ready.. The skipper was 
ashore, relaxing, the mate relaxed in his cabin, and sailors, 
being much like mice, will play. One by one the men 
dropped from sight, some to steal a few whiffs of smoke, 
some of the more daring sneaking ashore to gulp down a 
hasty and bowel-scalding drink of raw liquor in the nearest 
native groggery. 

Bob Stafford spun his yarn, walking backwards, facing 
the spinning wheel, making his yarns level and true, his 
bronzed old face puckered with the intensity of his interest 
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in the work. And the lad turning the wheel gazed at him 
with rapt attention. He had seen much spun yarn made 
in the Sutlej, but none that could equal in excellence the 
spinning of old Bob Stafford. Everything Bob did was done 
shipshape and Bristol fashion, which is to say, as well as it 
was possible for a first-class able seaman to do it. 

“Didn’t you ever go up for your ticket, Bob?”’ young 
Betts asked the old chap when they came together in 
hitching another end of yarn to the whirl. The apprentice 
knew of the old chap’s bent for books. A studious seaman, 
of such sterling quality as Bob Stafford, surely need never 
have remained in a sailing ship’s forecastle. 

“Tickets ain’t for the likes 0’ me, my son,” said Bob 
gruffly. “I see enough o’ them that has got tickets. 
Don’t let that worry you, though, laddie. You got the 
right stuff in you. I know it. Turn, now, watch your job, 
and leave tickets for them that wants ’em. Not so fast, 
boy, not so fast!” 

The lad was young enough to glow at the old seaman’s 
curt word of praise, and his pleasure quickened the wheel. 
He slowed down at the reproof, and Bob backed slowly 
along the deck. Two of the shore-sneaking crew came 
tumbling aboard over the other ships, ducking for cover, 
grinning stupidly. From the forward house the boatswain 
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Shoreward trol- 
leys rattled, gharry- 
wans yelled, hom- 
ing sailors sang or 
yelled good-bys, 

according to the way they had spent 
their time ashore. A happy Scot 
tumbled aboard the Sutlej from the 
next ship, breathing an aura of 
good will and whisky. 

“Quid night ta ye, watchman,” 
he uttered dignifiedly, getting the 
better of a hiccup and a stumble in one. ‘‘Here’s a bit 
paper f’r ye ta read th’ night. ’T will help ye ta suffer yer 
lonely watch wi’ godly patience.”’ 

Bob sat down under his lantern contentedly. He ad- 
justed his heavy-framed old-age glasses. He peered closely, 
held the paper closer to the light, and closer to his eyes, then 
crumpled it and hoye it into the darkling river. 

““*Beware, for th’ Kingdom of Heaven is at hand,’”’ 
quoted Bob, remembering that much of the first page his 
eyes had fastened on. “‘Scotty’s got the right slant o’ that 
stuff, anyway. He takes the blessed tract wi’ its gloom an’ 
glory, then gets his courage and good cheer down at 
Honest Jack’s bar.”’ 

Wondering whether Scotty might not have a wee small 
drop in the bottle, Bob started forward to see; he was 
halted by the sound of a terrific wordy battle coming 
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nearer across the in- 
tervening ships. 

He recognized the 
voices of the second 
mate and the boson, 
both raised in evi- 
dent anger. 

7 “Mind your place, 
boson!’’ the second 
mate yelled as they 
reached the Sutlej’s 
gangway together. 
“T’m telling you to 
mind who you’re 
speaking to!”’ 

“Huh! You got proper shirty since the skip- 
per give you a drink, ain’t you?”’ retorted the 
boson contemptuously. ‘“‘Boson was good 
enough to go ashore wi’, when there was a bit 
0’ shakin’s to be collected fer ——’”’ 

“Shut your mouth, you fool!” the second 
mate cut in. Whatever their quarrel, shakings 
were the perquisite of the chief mate, and the subject was 
dangerous between any two persons of whom the mate 
was not one. 

“You can’t shut me up!”’ roared the boson. 

“Can’t, hey? Wait till we get to sea!” 

Old Bob Stafford appeared. 

“Mr. Loring sent a boy to find the captain hours ago, 
sir,” he said. “‘Happen you might know where he is, sir? 
Glass is low, and the storm signal was flyin’ at sunset, sir.”’ 

The second mate swung around, cursing the old watch- 
man, for Bob’s sudden noiseless appearance had shaken 
him. 

“What in hell do I care about storm signals? What 
d’you mean by skulking in hiding and jumping out at a 
man like that? I have a damn good mind to haul off 
and ——” 

“Go on, mister, don’t you stand for it!’’ grinned the 
boson drunkenly. He took out a flask and twisted out the 
cork with his teeth. 

“T wasn’t skulking, sir; I been here all the while,’’ Bob 
said hotly. The second mate stumbled slightly, and 
Bob steadied him with a hand on his shoulder. Drunk or 
sober, civil or not, Mr. Parks was his officer. ‘‘Here you 
are, sir; I’ll show y’ a light to yer berth.” 

Bob took down the lantern from the bulwarks, and the 
boson behind him laughed. Something swished through 
the stagnant air, and Bob felt a burning pain shoot 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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a long sea voyage and an absence from work and worry 

of any kind for at least six months were absolutely neces- 
sary. He mentioned the Orient, Honolulu and New Zea- 
land. His advice was interspersed with alluring word 
pictures of balmy isles and a world viewed from a canvas 
deck chair. 

“You forget that I am a writer, doctor,” I said. ‘‘ Did 
you ever hear of one of my breed who had made enough 
money to do the things you suggest?”’ 

“Borrow it then, or steal it; only get away or they’ll be 
putting you away,” he replied. 

I digested this piece of news for a week. At the end of 
that time I wandered down to the port of San Pedro and 
looked around. For several days I sat in the little park on 
the bluffs overlooking the harbor and watched the big 
liners come and go. One day two fussy little champing 
tugboats towed a large five-masted barkentine into the 
harbor. Her crew, swarming up the fore rigging, were 
making the sails fast. I watched them with interest. I had 
been a windjammer sailor myself once. 

I wondered if—well, why not? Anyway, it was worth 
a try. Half an hour later I walked down her gangplank. 
The crew was busy coiling up the ropes and putting rat 
guards on the hawsers. I looked around. There was noth- 
ing of the old-time clipper smartness about her. She car- 
ried no teakwood deck house. The crew’s quarters were 
under the foe’sle head, one compartment with six bunks on 
the port side and a smaller one with two bunks on the star- 
board. The mess room was a small triangular space off the 
chain-locker runway, with a seating capacity of four per- 
sons. Directly abaft of this was the cook’s galley. Her 
poop deck was high, reminiscent of the Spanish galleon or 
the modern oil tanker—more of the latter. 


\| HAD been told by my family doctor in Los Angeles that 


Aboard the Barkentine Forest King 


WAS amazed when I was told that she was less than two 

years old. I had guessed at twenty. Inboards, she was 
painted white. That is to say, her original color had been 
white. They do not believe in wasting paint in the Pacific 
Coast lumber trade. Below decks she was roomy. Nearly 
two million feet of lumber could be stowed away there. 

I was told that she needed an able seaman. It was with 
some hesitation and fluttering of heart that I showed my 
eighteen-year-old discharges to her skipper. 

“What have you been doing since 1905?” he asked, 
glancing at the date of my last discharge. 

“Everything,” I replied; ‘‘selling life insurance, real 
estate and iceless refrigerators. For the last eight years 
I’ve been writing stories,’’ I added blushingly. 

‘Sea stories?’ he inquired, with the faintest suggestion 
of irony. 

“Even that,”’ I admitted. 

“Hm,” he said, folding up the discharges. 
idea? Going after material for stories?” 

“Something like that,” I replied. 

I wanted the job desperately. I didn’t dare to tell him 
what my doctor had said. Besides, I didn’t believe it 
myself. 


“What’s the 


El 


“Think you can hold up your end?” the skipper 
asked. 

I replied modestly that I thought I could. 

“The wages is sixty-five a month and found,” he 


went on, ‘‘with no special privileges because of your 
past—er—occupation,”’ he added with a snap of his 
jaws. 


“‘T’m not asking any,” I informed him with some 
spirit. “‘I merely told you because I wanted to be 
fair. I don’t want you to buy a pig ina poke. If you 
feel like I need a cussing out there’ll be no restric- 
tions. I might even be able to assist you. Exotic 
profanity is my specialty—in print.” 

“Thanks, but I don’t think it will be necessary,” 
he said dryly. ‘I have a fair vocabulary. Can you 
have your duds aboard by noon tomorrow?” 

I told him that I could. 

‘All right, come with me to the shipping office.” 

Having grown to maturity on the sea, it was not 
difficult to take up the threads of my new life. I 
soon found out that they had never been entirely 
broken. As I arranged my donkey’s breakfast and 
my blankets in the bunk assigned to me, I remem- 
bered with what pride I used to contend that I had 
never earned a dollar on dry land, and hoped de- 
voutly that I never should be forced to. I was barely 

twenty-one then, with seven years of sea life to my credit. 
The seven years between fourteen and twenty-one is almost 
a lifetime. I am thirty-nine now. I had no nerves then. 
I haven’t any now. At least, my doctor says that they are 
completely shattered. So Iam starting even. 

My fears over whether I was going to be able to hold up 
my end were soon put to rest. The Pacific Coast wind- 
jammer sailor of today is not the craftsman of twenty years 
ago. If he knows how to splice a four-strand Manila rope, 
make fast a sail and box the compass he is considered effi- 
cient. His working equipment is a single marlinespike and 
a sheath knife. I reflected upon the contents of the tool 
chest I used to carry in the old days, consisting of half a 
dozen sizes of marlinespikes and hickory fids, three sizes 
of serving mallets, as many sailmaker’s paws, with a box of 
assorted needles, awls, beeswax, and so on. 

They do not splice wires or patch sails aboard the coast- 
ers nowadays. Broken cables and torn sails are sent ashore 
to be mended. 

One of my earliest and most thrilling recollections as a 
cabin boy was that of sitting astraddle the main royal yard 
helping the sailmaker put a patch on the clewed-up royal. 
We were running with a light tropic breeze on the star- 
board quarter. The sky and sea rivaled each other in 
blueness. The ship was the Endymion, a twelve-hundred- 
ton Russian full-rigger, one of the handsomest little three- 
masted full-riggers that ever came out of the Baltic. 

You have seen sailing ships come in and out of port. 
You have watched them make and shorten sail. You’ve 
seen them tacking away from a lee shore, and running free. 


‘But not until you have viewed one from a royal yard will 


you appreciate the true beauty of a windjammer under 
full sail. Through the network of standing rigging and 
running gear and over the curve of the swelling sails the 
deck looks like a long, narrow plank, pointed at one end 
and rounded at the other. You wonder at the mind that 
conceived a two-hundred-foot ship with a scant forty feet 
of beam and a spread of canvas and spars many times 
larger than her hull, to stay upright. 

I wondered what this ship, the Forest King, would look 
like from aloft. She is a five-masted barkentine, which 
means that she is square rigged on the foremast and fore- 
and-aft rigged in the other four tops, all of which carry 
topmasts, but no topsails. She earries double topgallant 
yards on the foremast. I learn that her tops are designated 
as follows: Fore, main, mizzen, jigger and spanker. There 
are many other things I must learn. Almost everything is 
couched in different terms than of old. But I must look 
and listen. It won’t do to show my ignorance by asking 
questions. I’man A. B. 

The sails are stretched by steam, a hugh donkey engine 
belching smoke abaft the mainmast, so only the foretop is 
visited by the crew. The tug is towing us around the end 
of the San Pedro breakwater. I, with another, am sent 
aloft to shake out the lower topsail. I shin up the ratlines, 
hang for one puffing moment, clinging to the monkey 
stays. Next I am loosening the gaskets of the starboard 
yardarm. The freed sail begins to flap and pound against 
the footropes. I feel a thrill percolating up and down my 
sedentary spine as the ship rises and falls to the‘incoming 
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Broughton Read the Passage Twice. 


result, was that of a schoolboy, and he was equally good- 
natured about her own poor strokes. 

“That was a beauty,’ he invariably assured her. 
“‘Jimmy’ll break before long, and then—woof! We'll go!” 

They came home with a score so high that Broughton 
refused to add in the last two holes, but she felt at that she 
had enjoyed a very agreeable afternoon. The picture of 
George Broughton remained rather persistently in her 
mind into the evening. 

She ran across Kitty a few days later and questioned her. 

“‘He’s a good sort,”’ said Kitty. ‘““A Tech man, I believe, 
and in business with his father. They build factories and 
things. Did you like him?” 

“Yes,”’ answered Nan quite deliberately. 
I did.” 

“He gets on Jimmy’s nerves, but that’s good for 
Jimmy,” declared Kitty. 

“Perhaps in time he’d get on mest anyone’s 
smiled Nan. 

“Every man does—in time.” 

“Except Jimmy?” 

“Not excepting Jimmy. There are moments when I 
could cheerfully choke him. But that’s a secret, my dear.” 

Nan met Broughton at the country club pretty regu- 
larly from week to week after this, which was natural 
enough, for it was a small and chummy sort of club. He 
was one of half a dozen men who always showed her 
thoughtful attention. Perhaps he did so with less formal- 
ity than the others, and this was pleasant. She was 
moving away from twenty rather than toward it, and 
sometimes she felt the distinction was made a little too 
openly between her and the insistent flock of débutantes 
continuously fluttering up from school. There were cer- 
tain differences of which she felt proud, and others—well, 
Broughton seemed able to recognize just what she meant. 

At what point Kitty and Jimmy dropped out of the 
Saturday foursome and left it a twosome Nan never knew. 
It just came about. Each hung around a score of one hun- 
dred and twenty, and perhaps it was this that kept them 
together. Every now and then—perhaps once in two 
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weeks— Broughton drove to within a hundred yards of the 
green on the long hole and got all puffed up with pride. 

“T sure did lean on the ball that time, eh, Nan?” 

When he first began to call her Nan she never knew, 
either, but it seemed a natural enough development. 

“Right within speaking distance of the little cup in two 
wallops. That’s real golf. If I keep that up I ought to have 
a score below ninety.”’ 

If he kept it up—yes. But a hundred yards from the 
green is a hundred yards from the green. On his approach 
he went over and it took him three to get back—then two 
putts. This was disappointing, but he did not allow it to 
take away anything from the glory of the first shot. 

In the fall Broughton persuaded her to enter with him 
the club tournament for the mixed-twosome honors. They 
were, of course, given a generous handicap, but even so it 
was a proposition to which ordinarily she would not have 
listened. She submitted just to please him. From that 
point on he began to talk to himself and not to the ball. 

‘Steady, man! Don’t try to knock the pill into kingdom 
come. Just take things easy and keep the ball straight.”’ 

To Nan’s surprise, and somewhat to her consternation, 
they actually began to win games. In the course of time 
their progress brought them against Kitty and Jimmy 
Marden once more. The latter always declared he was 
talked out of the contest, but Broughton went around in 
an even hundred, and steadied Nan to the low score for her 
of one hundred and three. With their handicap, they won 
easily. They were put out in the next round, but it took 
the club champions to do it. 

The following week Broughton proposed to her. Noth- 
ing in particular seemed to lead up to it. They were sitting 
quite by themselves on the club piazza over a cup of tea 
when he leaned forward and made the ridiculous state- 
ment, “‘Nan, you’re by all odds the finest woman in the 
world.” 

“Tt’s—it’s nice of you to think so,”’ she gasped. 

“‘T know it’s so—way into the marrow of my bones. I’ve 
been loving you a long time.” 

“You mustn’t talk like that,’”’ she said in a panic. 

“T want more of you—a 
thousand times more of you. 
I want you to marry me.” 

She shook her head quickly. 

“T don’t want to marry any- 
one.” 

“You don’t love me—even 
a little?” 

She almost smiled. How 
could anyone love George 
Broughton, if at all, a little? 

“Why can’t you let things 
be—just as they are?’’, she 
asked plaintively. 

“Because they are as they 
are, Nan,’ he answered. 

“That isn’t my fault.” 

“Nor mine. Yousee, there’s 
something more in this.” 

“That isn’t sensible.”’ 

He considered a moment. 

“No,” he admitted. “It 
doesn’t sound sensible. Yet 
here I am, wanting you more 
than I ever wanted anything 
in my life, and you don’t want 
me at all.” 

“T didn’t say—not at all,” 
she hurried to explain. “Only 
not so much as you want me to 

want you.” 
“Tt would be asking too much to 
ask you to want me that much.” 
“Then Si 
f “But I can’t stay where I am— 
i} any more than a half-finished build- 
{ ° ing,” he declared. ‘‘It’s like stopping 
: before the roof ison. Nan, dear, there 
are great things ahead for you and 
me, if you will.” 

She was afraid of his voice, afraid 
of his eyes. They were actually mak- 
ing this situation appear plausible. 

“Tf—if you’d only wait a little,”’ 
she trembled. 

“Tt’s as though I’d been waiting 
all my life up to now,” he insisted. 
“And, Nan, dear, the firm has just 
taken a big contract down in Texas. 
They want me to boss the job, which 
means being away a long while. 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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during those three years there was a 
curious formula that she said aloud, 
over and over, innumerable times, almost 


Sc was seventeen, then twenty. And 


every day. It was this: 
“Left, right; left, right; 
don’t step on your partner’s 
toes.”’ 

Toi was giving dancing 
lessons to young children. 

Possibly it never occurred 
to her that this formula 
might make a good rule of 
life by which everyone could 
live happily: ‘‘Don’t step 
on your partner’s toes.”’ No, 
this never crossed her mind, 
for she was very young— 
seventeen to twenty. 

Nevertheless, it must 
have become ingrained. 

At night during those 
three years there was an- 
other formula that this girl, 
Toi—her name was Antoi- 
nette—used to say over and 
over. But this was to her- 
self, alone in her room, after 
she had rinsed out a num- 
ber of flimsy silk under 
things and hung them on a 
string from the washstand 
tothe bureau. Thisformula 
was much shorter: ‘“‘He’s 
going to come home.”’ 

The reference was to a 
man named Merwin. Keat 
Merwin was in a British 
hospital. ... 


These two, Toi and Keat, 
had lived for a time on the 
same city block. That was 
when Toi’s father was an 
eminent divine, but after his 
death Toi and her mother 
moved away and the mother 
became a seamstress. 
Stitch, stitch, stitch for a 
nuanber of years in this city 
of shadows, where neither 
the God of her father nor 
his parishioners seemed 
greatly interested in what 
had happened to them. It 
is impossible to say just 
when the mother died. I 
haven’t any idea. 

Keat’s father was not 
quite so eminent. He left 
an estate consisting of a 
medical library and very lit- 
tle else, which ended Mer- 
win’s academic career in its 
incipiency. Merwin found 
something to do on a news- 
paper. Moreimportant: He 
also found Toi. 

She told him frankly she could make a good living in the 
studios and in the life class of the Art League. Possibly 
this was true, for she was young and, no doubt, lovely to 
paint. But she did not want always to be an artists’ model, 
and though Merwin said nothing, she could read him 
clearly. And that settled it; because—well, they were 
going to be married some day. 

Before the arrival of that day a shadow intervened. 
After being a reporter for hardly more than an appre- 
ciable time Merwin marched away to martial music—in 
his nineteenth year. 

“Left, left ” fainter and fainter. ‘Left, left s 
while all the Avenue was gay with bunting and flags. 

Then, for Toi: “Left, right; left; right; don’t step cn 
your partner’s toes.”’ 

For some reason it seemed quite terrible to dance and 
give lessons in dancing when Keat was away at war. It 
was not so easy or so beautiful as you might imagine. But 
she had read Merwin clearly, so during those years she 
danced at least the distance to the’moon and back, this 
girl alone in the city of shadows. 

Her room was in West Eleventh Street, and at night to 
her half-closed eyes, after the gas had been turned out, a 
ghostly thing was visible. It was always there, almost 
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“It’s Like the Nursery Rime!” Cried Toi. 
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directly over her bed—a strangely formed spot of light on 
the ceiling, a grotesque halo. 

The street lamp far below her window was responsible. 
Nevertheless it was eerie, and particularly so because of 
the flimsy things floating between the washstand and 
bureau in the semidarkness. 

Toi had never quite forgiven God for the things He had 
done to her mother. She did not even believe in Him. But 
she believed in that halo. She used to talk to it, saying, 
“‘Keat is going to come home.” 

And the halo never once denied this, despite the fact 
that the assertion was absurd. For, of course, there wasn’t 
any home to come to. 

This was patent to Toi, even as young as she was; but 
it did not worry her in the least. She merely continued to 
dance to the moon and back as a remedy. They were 
going to have a home some day. 

One night in discussing the matter with the halo she 
coined a startlingly new formula: ‘‘He’s going to come 
home and’’—she sat up in her bed, lips parted, gazing at 
the ceiling—‘‘and—he’s going to have his chance.” 

Perhaps, as ambitions go, Keat’s was not as magnificent 
as many another. But to Toi, now that she had thought 
of it, it seemed very fine. 
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lamplighter, was responsible; 
was always there. And Keat did co 


He came limping home two yea 
flags had entirely disappeared fro 
leaning heavily on a cane and, f 
was in bandages when he descended 

They said only two words: 

“Toi! 

“Keat!”’ 

And people smiled as they pa 
two. No one else in all the world. 1} 
no wonder! But to her his face 
Roman coin; and to him she was 4 


they stood together for a moment 0 
of City Hall after they had passed g} 
tine in the basement of that fine old 
They had just been married, these tW®, 
looking across the square at the gulde 
which, back in the dim antebellum days, 
as a reporter. be 
“Keat, I know what you are thin 
you can’t run around the city cov 


' Merwin frowned at his heavy cane. 
e something over there.” He could do 
Fi 


ithe girl, “they would be very good to 
, 2ek or a month they will say, ‘Mr. Mer- 
and interview So-and-So,’ or, ‘Merwin, 
:/e corner of Fifth Avenue and such-and- 
; the end you’d be lame for life. The 
er theory—‘“‘Keat, the war has made it 
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oking forward into the future. 
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{s made the girl laugh happily enough— 
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considerably more than a tinker’s dam to know what it was 
all about. Merwin waved his cane at a passing taxi. 

On lower Broadway there’s an interesting office where 
you can purchase anything you want—that is, of course, 
if your wants are pastoral in their nature: Farms, planta- 
tions, ranches. An interesting office in a tall building. 


~ And perhaps the man in charge had a certain kindliness, 


more possibly a sense of humor, for he sold them the place 
at Buttonmakers Corners. 
But he dealt with them fairly—charging eight years’ 


™ back taxes plus this and plus that. 


When he mentioned the purchase price Merwin frowned. 
“You’re sure there’s a house goes with it?”’ 

Yes, he was sure. 

“Tt can’t be anything,” laughed Toi. 

“But you can make it something,” suggested the man. 

And he must have sighed when they left—they were so 
young and so inordinately happy. 

The following day Merwin surprised Toi by purchasing 
the other necessity. Their place was a hundred miles away 
and twelve miles from the nearest town and two miles 
from the nearest store. The man had told them this. Per- 
haps it was farther. A motor therefore was a necessity, 
and this one was beautiful as well. All its ancient brass 
trimmings glinted in the afternoon sunlight. It looked like 
a chariot, and Keat a charioteer. 

Toi named the car at once: “Ben Hur.” 

“You needn’t laugh,’’ Merwin shouted above the roar. 
“Tt’s old, but it’s got a powerful engine.” 

“T’m not laughing,” laughed Toi. “I love it.” 

And why not? This car had lovable qualities. It was 
quivering all over. A powerful engine indeed! And Keat 
knew about these things. Perhaps he had been a news- 
paper reporter, but nevertheless he knew all about engines. 
In the March of that year Ben Hur carried them with 
dispatch safely to Buttonmakers Corners. 

There is nothing at the Corners—empty intersecting 
roads, a tumbledown rock fence, telephone wires that moan 
in the March winds, and hills that roll away to the south 
and east, on and on to a far horizon. 

“But where’s the house?’”’ Poor Toi! 

“T don’t believe there is any.’’ Poor Keat! 
terribly lame after the long drive. 

_They had alighted and were surveying their country 
estate. More exactly, they were making a thorough search 
for the house. 

“Anyway, there are lots of wonderful trees.” 


He was 
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“Lots of them,’”’ agreed Merwin. 

“And, Keat, it belongs to us.” 

“Down to the center of the earth, Toi, and up to the 
farthest star.” 

Yes, it belonged to them. Beyond the tumble-down 
wall, once there had been a garden. The grapevines by 
their weight had caused the arbor to collapse, the orchard 
had been pruned only by keen wintry winds. And here 
was a foundation where, it was evident, a rambling farm- 
house had stood. 

This made Toi very sad. ‘It must have burned down, 
and all the outhouses with it.” 

But she was not as sad as one might imagine, for, as she 
pointed out to Merwin, of course they would never have 
owned this wonderful place if there had been anything 
here. 

They came upon the foundation of the barn. And look! 
There was something—a long, low shed. The girl ran 
toward it, and Merwin, grinning broadly, hobbled along 
as fast as he could. A home for Ben Hur! 

When they rounded the shed they stopped suddenly in 
their tracks and shouted at each other: 

“Keat!”’ 

ce Tor 

Across the brook, on the wrong side, surrounded by 
elms and flanked by willows, stood their castle—a thin 
little three-story house. 

“It’s like the nursery rime!” cried Toi. ‘Something 
about the old woman who lived under a hill, and if she 
hasn’t gone she lives there still. Keat, how do you suppose 
it got over there?”’ 

They had reached the brook. A skeleton was all that 
was left of a wagon bridge. A foot log had taken its place. 
They stood there, entranced. 

“‘ Adorable!” 

“He was right when he said we could make something 
of it,’”’ agreed Merwin. 

“‘Keat, it must have jumped the brook the day of the 
fire.”’ 

“T wouldn’t be surprised.’’ It looked slender enough to 
jump anything; also a little frightened. 

“Curtains will take away that frightened look,’’ laughed 
Toi. 

Yes, this was their castle—three stories in front, two in 
the back, where it sank into a heavily wooded hill. The 
brook ran almost into the front door. 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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OW! Snap 
TOute Ln 
here!” A 


tall sunburned 
young man dressed 
in faded and well 
worn, but not too 
well washed khaki, 
kicked open the 
door as he shouted 
these words. The 
two occupants of 
the room sprang to 
attention at his ap- 
pearance. They 
were dressed in the 
same fashion as 
their unceremoni- 
ous visitor except 
that their clothes 
showed much less 
wear and much 
more recent laun- 
dering. Also, they 
whipped their 
white hats from 
their heads while 
the firs t- 
mentioned gentle- 
man continued to 
wear his battered 
top piece well 
down over his left 
eye in approved 
sailor fashion. 

He dropped the 
canvas sea bag 
that he carried 
and addressed the 
nearer of the two. 

‘“Bust out your shaving gear, towels, bar of soap, clean 
suit of skivvies, pair of socks, and a fresh handkerchief, 
mister !”’ 

The frightened plebe leaped to his locker and brought 
forth the required articles. 

“‘And you, mister, put one of your fresh cap covers on 
that seagoing lid of mine while I take a bath!’’ ordered 
the intruder. 

He looked as though he needed a bath and a shave and 
a hair cut and a lot more personal attention. For Marma- 
duke Pendleton Satterlee 3d, Midshipman, Third Class, 
U. S. Navy, had just come ashore from his summer prac- 
tice cruise with the midshipmen’s practice squadron. 

‘* Ah-h-h!”’ he sighed in ecstatic anticipation as he turned 
on the shower and heard the cheering hiss of rushing 
water. For days, weeks, months, Marmaduke had dreamed 
of that shower bath. There were no fresh-water showers 
on the ship, and salt water, which will not lather soap, is 
a most unsatisfactory cleanser. 

He had just been disembarked from his ship and had 
dashed with his baggage to his old room in Bancroft Hall. 
It had been his domicile, as well as 
that of his roommate, Venus Kent, 
during his plebe year. That was be- 
fore he had risen to the heights of 
youngsterdom and become a deep- 
sea—he pronounced it ‘“‘dipsey’’— 
salt, with tar on his trousers and a 
roll to his walk. 
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Rough Life 


OW he found the room tenanted 
by two new plebes, and his own 
future quarters still uncertain. But 
what mattered quarters! Was it not 
the first of September, the end of the 
cruise and the beginning of Septem- 
ber leave, the month’s vacation given 
annually to the three upper classes? 
He lost no time in'preparing for 
his departure, assisted by the two 
fourth classmen, who became his 
willing aides when they understood 
the situation. 

A plebe himself but a short time 
before, he was all the more pompous 
and commanding in his authority 
over these new subordinates. One 
of them, the brighter-appearing of 
the two, was a model of respectful 
eagerness while he busied himself 


Church Service at Sea 


with carrying out the dictates of his awe-inspiring guest. 
As Marmaduke peeled the paint-smeared and tar-stained 
seagoin’ clothes from his rangy frame he enlightened this 
plebe on the hardships of life on the briny deep. 

“You don’t know what it is to go to sea, mister!’”’ he 
declared. ‘“‘ You have to scrub your own clothes, and scrub 
decks, and scrub all the paintwork, and then every week 
or so scrub your hammick and sea bag.’”’ A hammock at 
sea is a hammick. ‘‘And you don’t get but half a bucket 
of fresh water a day for shaving, shampooing and bathing. 
Beans for breakfast, and sleeping in a hammick. Ever 
sleep in a hammick, mister?”’ 

““Yes, sir,” modestly answered the plebe. 

“How long?” 

“For two years and a half, sir, I was an enlisted man in 
the Navy before I got into the academy!”’ 

“The hell you say!” ejaculated Marmaduke, losing some 
of his lofty air. This plebe had had just exactly ten times 
as much sea service as he had. But then his composure 
returned. After all, he was a youngster and the other was 
only a plebe. That was what counted in Bancroft Hall. 


Taking Snapshots During the Summer Practice Cruise 


Two hours later he stood on the top step 0 
and complacently surveyed a world that wi 
bulging suitcases rested beside him. He w 
beautifully pressed blue uniform that se 
straight figure most admirably. On eact 
diagonal stripe of gold braid, a hash mark 
youngsterdom! Only with greatest diffi« 
resist an impulse to stand at all times wit) 
so that he might continually see and adm, 
of his rank. 

Truly, the first promotion is always the { 


On the Top of the Work 


N HIS pocket was a leave card grantin; 

meled freedom until October first. In] 
vast contentment. 

A negro boy dashed up to him. 

“Cahy yo’ bags, suh?” 

With a lordly wave of his hand Marmai 
the heavy suitcases and strode majesticall 
the gate, followed b 
negro and his luggag( 
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lar—he who the day t 
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\itiously Then hestowed his locker, 
snditures a large oak wardrobe some 
fo riotous seven feet high. There was 
.3, movies, a specified shelf for each 
sia at Al’s article of clothing and a 
m| thly dol- specified way for each piece 
ri¢y forbid- to be folded. His shoes, 
ney from neatly shined, were set in 
{sons of a row under the foot of his 
dian’ Judy bed, toes on a line, laces 
rqers from coiled down. On a shelf 
t | anapolis, bolted to the wall he ar- 
s/) distinc- ranged his books, largest 
books on the right, tapering 

it to Rome off to the left. Across under 
si of cap- the mirror, also bolted to 
t|3 chariot the wall, was a rack on 
puder fig- which hung a canvas apron 
luke de- or spatter cloth having 
ujian steps pockets for each of the regu- 
| | the rail- lation toilet articles of a 
n| is on midshipman. 
‘only dif- 
Oe New Plebes 
4¢ rae e 
3 hat the N THE closet that ad 
n turn out joined the room he hung 
his overcoat, rain clothes 
-/ohe trod and laundry bag. Finally 
s me town he swept out carefully and 


stood the broom, as per regulations, “‘in the corner nearest 
the washstand.”” Then his room was in order. No pic- 
tures, no pillows, no pennants. Only one two-by-three 
prayer rug by each bed. The very antithesis of luxury. 

No chance for a man to grow soft in such environment! 

One of the most unusual experiences that a midship- 

man can enjoy is to sit in a rocking-chair. 

Venus, likewise, had been arranging his side of the 
room. It was identical with Marmaduke’s. in 
completion of his labors he thumb-tacked a large 
blotter to the top of the square table that stood 

in the center of the room and served as a desk 
for them both. Then he sighed, “‘God bless our 
happy home.” 
Naturally, their interest was in the plebes. One 
of the first things they did was to go around their 
deck and look ’em over. 
The procedure was the same in each case. They 
would fling open the door witha loud bang, 
whereupon both occupants of the room would 
leap to attention. 
“Where you from, mister?”’ Every plebe is a 
mister. 
“Massachusetts, sir!’’ 
‘“Eiver been to Hairvud?”’ 
TINO, sinty 
“Say ‘army’!”’ 

“Ahmy, sir!” 

“Hell! Say it like I do!” 

**Orm-meh, sir!” 

“Fine! Now that’s United States English! Savvy, mister?’ 


_ ed military carriage and the conscious 
olxeing. Then one day he was followed 
bian inquisitive little negro who finally 
n(isked, “Is you wid a circus, mister?’’ 
h, somewhat, but the death blow to 
nm when a nearsighted lady called, 
ram for me, boy?” 

yed that the very complimentary 
u te notices of his return that ap- 
ol weekly papers would not find 
¢ Annapolis. For one of them 
w home from the Naval College 
,|d the other announced that he 
ni at West Point. 
y}» spun highly colored yarns of 
¢a plebe, and his recent cruise 
3. dis mother was openly, volu- 
ir his father treated him with a 
\uis grandmother cried over him. 
i\dy urgently pleaded with him 

| the plebes when he got back. 
tl her shoulder and said nothing. 


alized Chamber Work 
g adeur fell from him when he merged 
irning horde that poured into An- 
or first. Going to his new room he 
‘Ik Venus Kent, sitting on his bare iron 
in his hands, gloomily surveying a stack 
Id just drawn from the midshipman’s store. 


0 Or: ‘ Mister,” 
a Marmaduke would 
e say severely, fixing 


his eye sternly on 
some unfortunate 
plebe —‘‘ mister, 
which of us is the 
ugliest?” 

The plebe would 
look desperately 
from Marmaduke 
to Venus. ‘‘I— 
er—sir, you are 
both very hand- 
some!’ 

“Oh, blah! Quit 
trying to grease us 
up! You know 
dern well that that 
tub of cheese there 
would make a Si- 
wash squaw look 
like a candy-box 
cover! You tell us 
who is the ugliest, 
mister!’’ he ad- 
dressed the room- 
mate. 

“You are, sir, 
without quese 
tion!”’ promptly 
answered that 
young man. 

‘Atta boy!’ 
chortled Venus. 

(Continued on 
os Resting During One of the Recreation Periods, In Oval—Coaling Ship, At Top—The Band Playing While the Boys are Coaling Page 116) 
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HE saddest conflicts in 
[iit are the battles of 

misunderstanding 
which happen only to frank 
and basically lovable peo- 
ple. The minds of all such 
persons have the selfsame : 
bolting quality that distin- 2 
guishes a runaway horse. ; 
All masters of indirection, 
all shrewd people, all in- 
voluted thinkers 
such as old man 
Crabbe and Miad 
Blake, as well as all 
human weasels 
such as Mr. Levis, 
automatically es- 
cape the disasters 
attendant upon 
taking the bit in 
one’s mental 
mouth. Lawyer 
Grimble and his 
son Harold, on the 
other hand, were ‘ 
exceptionally frank 
individuals. 

If only Harold had 

said to the elder 
Grimble, ‘Father, 
do you remember 
when I was a kid 
there was some 
cock-and-bull story 
about the disap- 
pearance of the 
entire Van Suttart 
family? How they 
cleared out with all 
their own money and left a baby girl behind? Well, she’s 
grown up into one of the most extraordinary creatures you 
ever saw. Beautiful, well-bred. Gee! I wish you could 
talk to her. I saw her at Barmingdale.”’ 

With that opening gambit Harold would have immedi- 
ately drawn from his father a two-hour reminiscent sum- 
mary of the great Van Suttart mystery. He would not 
only have put his father’s mind in harness but would have 
held both reins and the whiphand. He could have driven 


him gently but at a rapid pace up to the point where the’ 


elder Grimble’s face would have glowed with pride at the 
news of his son’s marriage. He could have gained from 
the very start a stalwart ally. Did he do these things? 

Well, put yourself in his place. Consider that he had 
just turned twenty-two and remember, if you can, how 
twenty-two could love Cornelia Van Suttart at eighteen. 
Recollect the matter-of-fact manner in which Miad had 
declared that someone had to marry Cornelia in a hurry; if 
not Harold, then himself or old man Crabbe. Lose her? 
Never. Money or no money, he had to marry her. He did. 
They drove away from the house in Hague Street. With 
all the cash in his pockets and some more that Miad had 
thrust into his hand, Cornelia bought herself a hat and 
certain other things, less conventional but more necessary. 
Then they drove around some more and finally returned 
for their honeymoon to Cobbled Court and the room where 
Miad Blake was born. 

In that breathless journey there had been no moment in 
which to think of father and mother or what he should say 
or do, but when Cornelia fell asleep it was different. Cob- 
bled Court at night was very quiet. A summer moon 
slanted through the open window of the second-story front 
and glorified with its reflected radiance all the meager 
furnishings of the abode that had been the scene of such 
extraordinary happenings in lives of apparent inconse- 
quence. 

Here John Blake, porter, had given refuge to Mary 
Malone Van Suttart in the day of her greatest need. Here 
he had married, lived with her and loved her. Here she 
had met the terrific blow of the news that her husband, 
William Van Suttart, had returned from the war and the 
dead. Here she had known utter agony and triumphed, 
surrendering her first-born, at the behest of an inexorable 
fate. Here John Blake had understood and continued un- 
shaken in his love to the day of his death. Here the baby, 
Miad, orphaned, had become the son of the city of New 
York and set out at a tender age to take life as it came, by 
assault. 

Is it stretching the point to believe that nobility of 
action and conduct can infect a locality for good? There 
are rooms that are irreparably stained by the people who 
have lived in them, and why not the opposite? However 
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“‘Miad !’' She Cried. : 
What Has Happened? Teli Cornelia’’ hi 


that may be, Harold Grimble felt something new spring 
up within him as he looked at the young girl who had be- 


come forever an integral part of himself. Propped upon _ 


his elbow, he saw that her hair was a smoky cloud, black 
as ink upon the white pillow, a dark nest that lifted her 
lovely face to his gaze. The normal pallor of her cheeks 
held a faint pink glow, deep down, under the petal surface 
of the skin. Her fallen lashes were startlingly vivid, fan- 
tastical, like black crescent moons against a clear sky. But 
her parted lips were real, human, incomparably sweet. To 
look at them made his heart swell to the verge of bursting. 

What could not a man do for such a girl? Burn the 
candle. Pay the piper. Face the music. Do you begin to 
get the mood that possessed Harold when in the morning 
he first talked things over with Miad and then intrusted 
Cornelia to Miad’s guardianship while he walked, head up 
and shoulders squared, straight to his father’s office and 
in? Do you wonder that he scarcely heard the elder 
Grimble’s tight-lipped request for an explanation of a 
night-long absence that had banished sleep from an entire 
household and driven Harold’s invalid mother to distrac- 
tion? 

“Father, I’m married.” 

“What!” 

“T’m married to the 

“Stop! Wait a minute! One thing ata time. You are 
twenty-two years old, a few weeks out of college, and you 
were getting fifty dollars a month. You have read law for 
ten days, but aside from that you probably know what 
constitutes a marriage. Now, can you say again that 
you are married?”’ 

Harold, tossing back his head and. looking his father 
straight in the eye: ‘‘Yes, sir. But ? 

“That’s enough,” interrupted Mr. Grimble, leaning for- 
ward. ‘Get out of here! Get out, and don’t come back! 
I’d rather have a madman with a stick of dynamite in each 
pocket around the office than you. By golly, if it wasn’t 
too late to do any good I believe I could thrash you!” 


” 
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Miad decided to tap the source of all 
at to Mr. Crabbe. 
t, old man sarcastically. ‘‘Oh, fine! Get 
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ce to an old crook to learn you how it 
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catch his heels. 
Perched in it, with 
glasses pushed high 
into his snow-white 
hair, he looked like a 
gray gnome, all cay- 
ernous eyes and a 
wisp of mist for a 
body. ‘‘Old? Ha! 
Well, there is them as 
might call me old in 
a manner of speaking, 
and then again, there 
ain’t; ‘cause they’re 
all dead, see? Why, 
son, I been old since 
before you were born. 
Right upstairs, over 
our heads. Yes, sir. 
John Blake, him we 
preserved as mortal 
sweet asa jar ofspiced 
peaches, him was your 
father.” 

Suddenly Miad 
forgot his impatience. 
He hitched himself to 
a seat on the ancient 
workbench where he 
had sat through vari- 
ous epoch-making oc- 
casions of his life since 
before the age of 
three. 

“Yes, Crabbe,” he said with childlike fervency. 
member him; but what about my mother?” 

“Your mother, now,” said the old man, puckering his 
withered lips. “‘Oh, she was just one 0’ them wimmen.”’ 

“Yes,” persisted Miad, his eyes gleaming belligerently, 
“fof course she was just a woman. But what was she like, 
Crabbe? What did she look like? You tell me.” 

The old man tried honestly to remember. ‘Well,’”’ he 
said at last, ‘she was kind of dark-favored. Fine eyes, she 
had, gentle ways and a soft voice. When I first seen her she 
was the spit o’ that long-legged girl, only older than her is 
now.” 

“Do you mean Cornelia?’’ asked Miad. 

The old man nodded. “Your father, John Blake that 
was, must have worked for her father or grandfather; 
I dunno which,” he continued, apparently letting his 
thoughts wander at random along the channel of least 
resistance. ‘Porter he was; porter around to Hendricks’, 
Jacob Hendricks, Van Suttart and Partners as was. Then 
he got sick. Folks said he was sick; but I ain’t never seen 
nobody could twirl a case lighter than what he could when 
he was supposed to be ailing. No, sir. And after that the 
whole Van Suttart family disappeared. Yes, sir. Lock, 
stock and barrel. All on ’em except this here baby.” 

“Cornelia?’”? demanded Miad, slipping off the edge of 
the bench and standing poised, while his mind raced this 
way and that like a hound on a first true scent. 
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“Well, I dunno,” 
said the old man in- 
differently. ‘‘It’s 
nothing but guessing, 
come to think on it. 
Seeing of her name 
all writ out when I 
was fool enough to 
swear to that preacher 
I knowed her when 
she was born made 
me think she must of 
been kin to old Skin- 
flint Van Suttart. 
Dead or alive, I hope 
I done him a bad 
turn.” 

There ensued a 
long silence, during 
which Miad never 
moved. Finally he 
broke it. 

“iCrabppese, hie 
asked, “don’t you 
think it’s kind of 
funny the way Mr. 
Frete has kept after 
all on us so long? 
There ain’t nothing 
mean and nasty that 
has happened to us 
since that pig-eyed 
Levis let up but what 
I couldrun it back to 
the door of Mr. Prosper Frete. Why don’t he get tired and 
quit? It ain’t only me and you. He’s bought seven jobs 
away from Harold. Never mind how I found out; I did, 
all right. And now here’s this case in the papers where it 
looks like he’s got Harold’s old man tied up in three kinds 
of knots, and Mr. Grimble never even speaking to Harold 
since the day after he was married. Think a minute. 
Ain’t it funny?” 

“Funny!” scoffed the old man. “It’s so funny I’m 
’mazed you and me don’t laugh ourselves to death instead 
of starving. Funny? Bah! What I say is this: With all the 
world to choose from, why in blazes did you have to pick 
on Levis and the Board of Health and the judge and this 
here Mr. Prosper Frete to stamp on their foot for? Why 
couldn’t you look around for something soft and easy 
about your own size to let your honesty chew on? I make 
you sick, do I? Well, you make me sick. Gol durn it, ’'m 
hungry and I can’t even give you work to get even with 
you.” 

“T guess perhaps you’re right about honesty, Crabbe,”’ 
said Miad, turning to the bench, picking up a tool and 
twirling it listlessly. ‘‘I guess perhaps it don’t pay to be 
honest and stupid. From now on I quit.” 

“What you mean, Miad?”’ asked the old man, suddenly 
dropping the carping tone out of his voice. ‘‘ You going to 
do something crooked? You going to quit being honest, 
Miad?”’ (Continued on Page 153) 
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ER real name was 
H Mehitable Elizabeth 

and she was the ugly 
duckling of a heroic sister- 
hood. The other ladies 
boasted no such euphonious 
appellations as did Liz. 
They went by numbers. But 
what they lacked in har- 
mony of name they more 
than made up in the majes- 
tic harmony of deeds. One 
hefty lot of girls were Hitty 
Liz’s sisters; a brood of 
giantesses who could heave 
unbelievable weights about, 
or who, like terrific but 
obedient jinn, could make 
stupendous fabrics spring as 
though by magic out of bar- 
ren concrete. 

They were seven. Num- 
ber 4 and Number 5 were 
a lovely pair of duplicate 
Gulf-Cities; twins that 
though rated at ten tons let 
no such thing as bloodless 
figures stand in their way 
when it came to obliging a 
friend. Let the rigger boss 
run afoul of a twenty-ton 
lift in company of either of 
these misses, and out would 
go brace beams and down 
rail clamps, and up would 
come the twenty. 

Number 1 and Number 2, 
twenty and thirty ton Mid- 
Westerners respectively, 
went gliding quietly about; 
sleek and dependable, these 
two, masking their might in 
trim looks and silent opera- 
tion; but ready always for 
anything, day or night. An 
upset train of red-hot two- 
ton rail-mill ingots? For 
Number 1! Duck soup. 
Pigger chain broken and the 
whole machine a hopeless, 
inextricable knot, with hot 
pots scarce and the blast- 
furnace super scattering 
hair to the breeze? Easy! 
Leave it to Number 2. 

Number 7 was the pet of 
the transportation depart- 
ment; most versatile of the mighty company; quick on 
her feet, fast in her hoist, speedy of boom falls and swing, 
and able to reach out sixty feet with her long latticed arm 
and pick five tons—seven times that, close lift. 

And then there was Number 6, the queen of the fleet, 
a Juggernaut railroad wrecker, ponderous and squat. A 
mogul is in the canal! Went over the bank when a worn 
rail failed and nose-dived twenty feet downward into the 
water and mud. Number 6! Number 6! Number 6! 
Plumb Number 6’s multiple cables over the wreck. Give 
her throttle handle a touch. The mogul rolls up workway, 
floats free of the muck, wafts up to track level, swings, and 
comes down feather-light onto the steel again. 

There was this sublime sextet—and there was Number 
3; Number 3, rechristened by a steel-plant world derisive 
of all things weak and inefficient. Seven in all, if you 
counted Number 8—if you counted Hitty Liz. 

Liz was a locomotive crane. She was also a mess. A 
byword and a hissing and a shaking of the head was Liz 
throughout the length and breadth of Susquehanna Steel. 
She was not, perhaps, a tinkling cymbal; but we thump 
keys to tell the world that she had many a sounding brass 
about her. Asa clanker Hitty Liz was in a class by herself. 
She was also fair at clattering and knocking. And when it 
came to puffing, wheezing, gasping and the asthmatic arts 
in general, she performed par excellence, she was unbeat- 
able. But she couldn’t pull the hat off your head. 

The year of Hitty’s vintage no man knew, nor her 
genesis. Without doubt these were matters best left to the 
kindly shadows of the past. Regarding her age, it is true 
that a story circulated to the effect that when the well- 
known blood-sweating behemoth of Holy Writ refused to 
trust his bulk upon the gangplank, Brother Noah rolled a 
certain ancient lifting engine up alongside his craft. No 
names were ever mentioned in this innuendo; but there 


For a Moment the Chief's Brow Went Into Terrible Furrows 


could be no doubt that at some day anteceding the memory 
of the oldest blast-furnace foreman at Susquehanna, Hitty 
Liz had sprained a drum gear or a clutch or something at a 
task beyond her strength and had never been the same 
woman since. As to her origin, dark hints went whispering 
about the plant concerning the alleged amours of a merry- 
go-round with a peanut roaster; but in this chronicle we 
shall not descend to scandal. 

Hitty Liz cleaned yard. While her sisters went about 
their mastodonic tasks, Liz got herself between a couple of 
battered old gondolas, hooked up a much-dinged dump 
bucket and prowled prosaically about the yard with Andy 
Zalinsky and four Polacks at her apron strings, tidying up. 
And it surely seemed that Hitty’s Neanderthal designer 
must have had this yard-cleaning job in view for her when 
he first laid T square to his slab of drafting stone; for if 
Hitty could do nothing else, she could step about. She 
could run like a rabbit. So she was able to clean up many 
an acre of yard in a day; and what was indispensable 
to her job, she never got in the way of the plant’s main 
traffic. She would scuttle for a siding like bunny heading 
for home in a stone pile. Tight are the switches and sharp 
the curves of a steel plant’s crowded tracks; and in laying 
them, many a daring liberty is taken with the accepted 
standards of broad-gauge practice. But Hitty could take 
them all on high in a quarter the time her mighty sisters 
required to groan and screech into clear. So Hitty earned 
her keep by rambling peacefully over the plant with her 
skewed and rusty bucket, and her two moth-eaten high 
sides and her five moth-eaten Polacks, seeking what 
dainties she might devour; a morsel of spilled coke breeze 
here, a tasty lump of soft coal there, a generous helping of 
clinkers where one of her haughty sisters had hurriedly 
cleaned her fire—these and such other odd snacks as rail- 
road mishaps scatter along a steel plant’s trackage. 
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Hitty Earned Her Kecp by Rambling Peacefully Over the Plant With Her Skewed and Rusty Bucket, 
and Her Two Moth-Eaten High Sides 


no such man-wrecking job as superintendent of transpor- 
tation in a steel plant. And on this job at Susquehanna 
Steel was Charley Henry, sitting fat and pretty. 

“You young construction cubs give me an ache in the 
gizzard,” stated C. B. Henry loftily to the young man 
standing at his desk. ‘You blow in on a busy plant to 
put up a line of mills or furnaces, and in a year or so out 
you blow again; and all you’ve seen of steel is what you 
get in front of the cross hairs of your transit. For a little 
while you ought to have to help make the steel you raise 
such a row erecting. You’d ease up on your everlasting 
bawl for preference over the mills that are making the 
money to pay for the stuff you’re putting up. Sit down 
and rest your hands and face and let’s talk about the hops 
and raisin crop.” 

And without altering his comfortable position, C. B. 
lowered a practiced foot, hooked a chair away from the 
end of his desk and kicked it out toward his caller. 

But it wasn’t conversation that the caller wanted. Con- 
versation unloaded no mantle plates. He had a bunch of 
foreign cars to release, this caller had, and the demurrage 
on them was adding daily to the costs of his job. He needed 
cranes. He explained the facts in detail, tersely; and they 
got home to Mr. Henry. They annoyed him. Facts gen- 
erally did. Besides, for ten years now, when C. B. Henry 
had felt the oratorical pressure high within him, he had 
needed only to turn a valve, and never without an appre- 
ciative ear or two waiting under the faucet. Who then was 
this young transit squinter to shut off the tap of C. B. 
Henry’s eloquence? Mr. Henry decided that it was time 
he declared himself. 

“Say, Decken,”’ said he, “listen! You walk in here like 
a steel man, requesting service, and you get it up to our 
capacity. You blow in here like some high-school boy 
demanding impossibilities, and you can go to hell. There’s 
other work on this plant got to get done besides sticking 
up those new blast furnaces. You ordered two cranes and 
you got two. If you’d ’a’ ordered seven you’d ’a’ got two. 
And that,’”’ Mr. Henry explained to the alleged high-school 
erection engineer, ‘‘is that!” 

But the young Thunderbrow seemed to doubt it. 

“T got two cranes like hell, and then I didn’t,’ he 
started in by way of showing that that didn’t come within 
nine hundred miles of being that. ‘‘I got Number 6 and 
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Hitty Liz. Number 6 has her gooseneck off and the 
hundred-foot erection boom on. I guess that’s why I got 
her. No one else but the bridge gang’s got nerve enough 
to use her with that stick on. They’re raisin’ blower-house 
steel now. But I got cars to unload, Mr. Henry, and you 
sent me Hitty Liz. So I ran her back to the shifter house. 
I got cars to unload; and if I hitched that old wreck onto 
an armload of bosh plates and tried to swing ’em off a car 
she’d kick up her tail and dive boom first into the six-foot. 
The job I got is unloading cars, Mr. Henry; cars of blast- 
furnace castings. They quit making ’em out of cork some 
years back. They make ’em out of cast steel now. So 
I’ll need a locomotive crane to get ’em off. And as we’re 
just out of pork casings, I called up Dutchman Schell and 
told him to run that old sausage stuffer through the sand 
wharf block and into the river for all the good it’ll ever do 
my job. From now on, Mr. Henry, when I ask for a loco- 
motive crane don’t send me Hitty Liz. Send her to some 
museum where they can set her up alongside the diplodocus, 
or run her down under the skull-cracker ball and pull the 
switch. Say, Mr. Henry, let’s you and me get down to 
cases. My chief doesn’t like excuses. Hither I keep up to 
construction schedule or I get fired. So I got to have 
cranes. Three or more a day for a couple years. DoTI get 
’em, or do I tell the boss there’s not enough to go round 
and to buy a couple specially for my job? I’m not 
gonna a 

But here C. B. Henry interrupted. Complete boredom 
suffused his smiling features. 

“Aw, can it!’”’ said C. Henry tolerantly. ‘‘Hire the 
Yale Bowl if you want to give your college yell. Are wea 
bunch of men working here together, or a gang of little 
boys? Listen, Decken! The world would keep right on 
a-spinning if those stacks you take so earnestly never got 
higher than the tap hole. Can’t believe that, can you? 
’S a fact. Sit down. Cool off. Smoke and consider it.” 

And Charley plucked from his vest a mate to the fumi- 
gator he was burning and poked it sociably at the younger 
man. 

Now here was an implacable young Thunderbrow who 
had come charging down on Five Scales; object, cranes. 
And yet, before the front of C. B. Henry he found his 
determination yielding. So had innumerable yieldings 
been effected by Mr. Henry during a decade on his job. 

And the pecul- 
iar fact was that 
Ce -Baeeliien'r-y. 
bluffed no one but 
himself — himself 
and Carnell, the 
general super, 
maybe, who, 
though a master in 
the technic ofsteel, 
would never in this 
life master the 
much more subtle 
material, man- 
kind. Carnell mis- 
took gab for 
gumption, which 
perhaps explains 
Charley Henry’s 
ten-year incum- 
bency on his job. 
But everybody 
else was onto C. 
B. Henry’s curves, 
and so was young 
Cal Decken. 

Cal had long 
since spotted C. B. 
Henry as the weak 
sister in the family 
of tough men who 
superintended 
Susquehanna’s 
various depart- 
ments. Cal had 
pigeonholed C. B. 
along with Hitty 
Liz as one that 
clanked and clat- 
tered and puffed a 
brave exhaust as it 
dashed gallantly 
at a job of work, 
and then when it 
got there couldn’t 
lift a pound, the 
old boiler having 
exhausted all its 
steam in the busi- 
ness of arriving. 

But what Cal 
didn’t know was 

(Continued on 

Page 48) 
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Emerson Hough, American 


EATH brought to a sudden close, on April thirtieth, 
D the labors of a great and patriotic American. Mil- 
lions knew that Emerson Hough had long stood in the 
forefront of American novelists, yet only the hundreds 
were aware of the devotion that actuated a long life spent 
in the single-hearted service of his country. 

It is well within the truth to declare that Mr. Hough’s 
dominant passion was love of his native land, her history, 
her institutions and all that goes to make up what we call 
America. Good citizenship is no rare virtue among us; 
but his was of a peculiar order, for his patriotism began 
where that of common men leaves off. There was some- 
thing wondrously close and intense in his personal rela- 
tionship to his country. Those who knew him best say 
that his vision and his capacity for feeling were such that 
to him America was a great, all-embracing personage, as it 
were, a benign goddess, or a kind and glorious mother 
whom as a faithful son he served with instant loyalty. 
Equally as her son, he had his part and share in her estate 
to enjoy, to conserve, to increase and to pass on unim- 
paired. All her pride of clean blood, daring deeds, great 
memories and fine tradition was his. Her rocks and rills, 
her woods and templed hills engaged his mind not as mere 
literary allusions, but as real and tangible items of the 
estate of which he was alike an heir and an administrator. 

Some such conception can alone explain the urge and 
motive that made his life work what it was. Granting this 
deep conviction of birthright, heirship and stewardship, 
it is easier to understand why he fought for nearly forty 
years to secure proper protection for wild game, the birds 
of the air and the fishes of lake and stream. They, like the 
giant redwoods of California that he loved so well, were 
part of his and our inheritance, and it was second nature 
with him to make a fight to deliver what was his and ours 
out of vandal hands. Urged by like motives, he was 
among the first to perceive and to preach the wisdom, the 
duty and the good sense of putting under national control 
forever those regions of the West and Southwest that are 
unrivaled the world over for natural grandeur and beauty. 
In season and out of season, he claimed on behalf of his 
fellow countrymen the right to have these great national 
shrines set aside and sequestrated for the use of the whole 
people forever. He made his voice heard from coast to 
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coast, and Congress heeded its echoes. The cumulative 
effect of his efforts was tremendous. For years he watched 
our national-park system with jealous eyes, and his voice 
was raised in protest whenever private enterprise or need- 
less development schemes attempted to drive an entering 
wedge into the public domain. 

Mr. Hough reasoned that to know America is to love 
her, and with the zeal of an evangel he embraced every 
opportunity to persuade Americans to get acquainted with 
their own country. Boundless was his contempt for those 
who rave over the charms of Europe without having first 
seen their own land. More than once we have heard him 
whimsically observe: 

“You know they have named a lake after me. It is five 
times as large as Loch Lomond and ten times as lovely; 
but this summer ten Americans will cross the Atlantic to 
see Loch Lomond for every one that visits Lake Hough!” 

He believed that what America needs is advertising to 
her own people, and that simple idea was the impelling 
motive that underlies more than half his novels and stories. 
It was part and parcel of his intent to unfold for Americans 
their own past, that they may keep themselves up to the 
standards and qualities and ideals that their forebears set 
for them. We can name no living author who is quite so 
well qualified to do this as he was. 

The transition of our immigration from what was mainly 
North European previous to 1880 to what afterward 
became largely Central and East European filled Mr. 
Hough with apprehensive forebodings, and he was among 
the first to detect the menace that we are only just now 
tardily striving to ward off and guard against. Again, as 
an heir of our past he lifted up his voice in protest against 
unrestricted immigration, and again he made himself heard 
in the land and in Congress. 

Though a man of wide reading, Mr. Hough could not 
find in all the clutter of centuries any history so fascinating, 
so inspiring or so full of color and romance as our own. 
Even his private conversation would drift into the past and 
light up with vivid references to the bold spirits of the 
Revolution, the hardihood of the early settlers, the exploits 
of the old trail makers, the daring of the Indian fighters, 
the hardships of the Oregon Trail or the roistering, hair- 
trigger life of the frontier. Waking, he wrote and talked 
about America; sleeping, he dreamed of her. 

The great ambition of Mr. Hough’s life was to win a 
commission in the United States Army. During the war 
that ambition was gratified; but the prize lost half its 
glamour when he found that his superiors could not be 
wheedled into sending to France volunteers of sixty, even 
though they had the heart and stomach of three-and- 
twenty. His lesser wish was respected and he was buried 
with full military honors under the flag that meant so 
much to him. 

The personality of a gallant gentleman will keep green 
the memory of Emerson Hough in the hearts of his friends; 
and certain crags and buttes and peaks will be his monu- 
ments, more lasting than those that are built by men. 


The Value of Stability 


HE inspirational idea as applied to business in this 
country is being carried to an extreme that is not a 
little ridiculous and sometimes dangerous. 

Clerk, mechanic and salesman are taught to keep a wide- 
open eye fixed on the day when they will be ensconced 
behind a flat-topped desk, operating a battery of push 
buttons. Become an Executive, is the shibboleth of the 
battalions of the Efficient. Never Stand Still, Know 
Where You are Going, Make Yourself a Five-Figure 
Man—these are catchwords of the creed. It is impossible 
to withhold praise from the idea that the young man 
should strive to better himself and to improve his position. 
That, after all, is one of the best fruits of democracy. But 
it is necessary to recognize that, after all, there are limits. 
Every soldier in Napoleon’s army carried a marshal’s 
baton in his knapsack, but it is a matter of record that the 
number who actually achieved a command under the 
Little Corporal was small—say, roughly, a score. 

Not more than one man in a hundred can become an 
executive in American business as it is organized today. 


_ strong feeling now prevalent I 


The worst feature of the persong 
many of the ninety and nine who 
the ranks become unsettled and lo 
subordinates. If the determination 
fested itself chiefly in a keener attent 
the job in hand, the snarls and 
would smooth out as though by 
however, the forward-looker is o 
tempt for the insignificant job of te 
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so necessary as the will to achieve, A 
The devotees of the inspirational 
thousands. They are told that, as a 
occupation of a swivel chair and an m; 
must demonstrate for a brief period the 
to sell. Accordingly out they go to pui 
new industrial company or to market s 
article. The jobber who employs them 
safe principle that every man can sell; 
to his wealthy uncle, or to his friend wh 
thousands, or to the grocer around the c 
almost always sells a little stock, but 
the work. His former job has been filli 
so he is out in the cold. It is good bu 
jobber, who collects his percentage on 
of thousands of temporary salesmen; | 
victim himself and on his former bo 
break in someone else. | 
There are always big jobs wa 
bition and the capacity to fit 
The supply of coming men y 
demand for them, and on tha 
agement should always be accor 
by study, by special courses 
themselves worthy of more re: 
and hard work bring generous 
any easy money in legitimate 
tional appeal should be shape: 
are willing to pay in applicati 
cess, and not to create false h 
the great majority who are inte: 
who can never make the grade. 


The Decline of Brit 


OVERNMENTAL experim 
tinues. A new regulation th 

the United Kingdom. Some ti 
appointed a high-sounding Agriew 
tigation. It is composed of sirs al 
issued an interim report. Among 
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Australia, and a new wheat pool 
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Sir Basil Thomson, K. C. B. 


Former Assistant Commissioner Metropolitan Police, London 


doctrine Marx stood for. All he knows is that propa- 
gandists from New York told his leaders that no one 
ought to pay rent to landlords any more, and that this 
squared so exactly with his own inclinations that it must 
be true. And so the Bolshevists of Vera Cruz hoist the red 
flag over their doors, pay no rent and are happy; and if the 
landlord attempts to evict them the hornets will be about 
his ears. It is true that their foreign propaganda friends 
wanted them to take a shorter way with their landlords 
than merely: withholding the rent; but they have learned 
that two can play the game of violence, and they are con- 
tent to wait. For some six months ago they engineered a 
general strike which extended to the docks and the trolley 
cars. The national troops, which are not under the direc- 
tions of the local governor, received orders from Mexico 
City to disperse the mob, which they did with 
so much decision that more than one hundred 
of the demonstrators found their way to the 
cemetery; the remainder returned to work. 

The no-rent campaign has gone merrily on 
in the town of Orizaba; and the landlords, 
knowing they can look for no support from 
the governor, are powerless to evict their 
tenants. All that they can do is to refuse to 
pay the taxes on their property or to keep 
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it in a state of repair. The next 
logical step is for the government to 
seize the property and sell it for the 
tax arrears; but, of course, when this was tried there was 
not a single bid. Everyone concerned is now sitting still 
to see what will happen next. As far as the poor owners of 
house property are concerned, the game is an unequal one; 
if things become more settled and they regain possession 
of their houses, the government will present a bill for the 
unpaid taxes, whereas they can never hope to collect the 
unpaid rent. All they can do is to regard their losses as an 
offering laid on the altar of their country. The immediate 
result is that there are no houses for the growing population 
of Vera Cruz; whole streets of shacks built of rusty sheets 
of corrugated iron are growing up because no landlord will 
build houses without security that his rent will be paid. 
The Mexican Government is in a curious dilemma. The 
officials recognize the rights of private property, except in 
(Continued on Page 148) 
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Blocs 


A Rimed Editorial 


“There is a menace to the nation in the 
perpetuation of class and the organization of 
blocs.” —President Harding. 


“9 DO not wish to seem to knock,” 
[ The harassed statesman said, 
“But this here business of the bloc 
Is crazy in the head. 
If we don’t stop it pretty quick 
The country’s going to get right sick!” 


“You said it,’ is my prompt reply. 
You statesmen are correct. 
You’re absolutely right, say I,* 
But what can you expect? 
Your sentiments we all admire, 
But where there’s smoke there must be fire. 


If farmers’ blocs and jobbers’ blocs 
And labor blocs as well 
Are going to act like fighting cocks 
The world’s sure bound for hell. 
And yet, though statesmen wag their jaws, 
Who seeks to find the basic cause? 


Yes, blocs are wrong in every way, 
Still, reasons there must be 
Why blocs exist. What’s that you say? 
Me* find out why? Who—me*? 
That job’s too big for me* to touch! 
Mental reservation: 
’Twould cut into my golf too much! 


*Or any other farmer, jobber, laboring man 
or voter in general. —Baron Ireland. 


Today’s Girl 
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HEN gran’mav gits t’ thinkin’ about 

th’ pleasures an’ opportunities 0’ 
th’ present day she must wonder how 
she ever survived th’ ole poky croquet-playin’ period of 
her uneventful girlhood. We wonder what she thinks 
when her tender striplin’ of a niece tears out o’ th’ house 
an’ jumps int’ a powerful liver-colored machine an’ spins 
away in a cloud o’ cigarette smoke with some close-reefed 
irresponsible pompadoured dude that don’t expect t’ git 
married fer fifteen years. Our girls are gittin’ out too soon. 
They don’t work at mudpies long enough. We no longer 
see th’ meekness that used t’ lurk under th’ long lashes 0’ 
Miss Sixteen. Th’ candy-apple flush that used t’ rush t’ 
her face at th’ slightest slip o’ th’ tongue no longer rushes. 

Th’ miss o’ t’day is interestin’ like a snake charmer, but 
not girlish. She fills th’ neighborhood with apprehension, 
while her folks trust t’ luck. Ther’s somethin’ about th’ 
girl o’ t’day that disarms those who would like t’ love an’ 
protect her. Her eyes sparkle with a challenge, an’ out in 
society her bearin’ 
carries an inde- 
pendence that 
makes th’ feller 
who would like t’ 
git married an’ set- 
tle down decide t’ 
put th’ matter off. 
Th’ painted thin- 
spaced girl o’ t’'day 
with her pin-stripe 
eyebrows an’ red 
tacky lips an’ ce- 
rise nose has all th’ 
peculiarities 0’ 
those grown cal- 
lous in th’ whirl 
o’ pleasure. 

But; afterall, 
ther’s some things 
t? admire about 
th’ new girl—her 
pluck an’ her de- 
termination t’ be 
self-sustainin’. 
We love t’ see her 
smilin’ cars t’ 
stop that she may 
ride t’ work an’ 
save a nickel. We 
admire her bravery 
when it comes t’ 
jumpin’. We love 
t’ see her at th’ 


DRAWN BY R. B. FULLER 


Wife — ‘Have Some More, Henry.” 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L. DICKEY 


Laddie Boy —‘“‘If We Don’t Bust That Jug I Can See Troubles Ahead for Warren”’ 


noon hour in a cafeteria selectin’ th’ things she likes, an’ 
payin’ fer ’em. We like her in business positions—espe- 
cially haberdashery stores, ’cause she never shows us th’ 
kind she wears. You catch a girl clerk when she hain’t 
fixin’ her hair or powderin’ her nose, an’ you’ve got as good 
a clerk as one would want. But we miss th’ ole inde- 
scribable somethin’ about th’ girl in her teens that used 
t’ make us stutter an’ tremble in her presence. 


—Abe Martin. 


Imaginary Interviews 
Our Star Reporter Interviews H. G. Wells 


UR star reporter found Mr. Wells in his library dic- 


tating to ten stenographers. From the adjoining room 
came the clatter of innumerable typewriters. 


“In primitive times 
tated, “‘life was exce, 
The Pliocene Period . 
Ruth’s hands passiona 
a beautiful adventur 
softly, ‘but now’ . . 
marginal utility which 
by . . . “Beastly, I 
young Alf. ‘A jolly lo 

The star reporter 
Mr. Wells looked up. 

“Don’t mention,” | 
come to interview me, 
During the period ¢ 
Thirty Years’ War the 

“Tf you’re busy,” s 
reporter, “I could eo; 
convenient time.” 

“T’m always busy,” 
thor with a smile. “0: 
my success is my abil 
things at one time. 
production! Those ar 
count. Posterity may 
the greatest author of ; 
certainly come close { 
prolific.” 

“A man can’t know 
the star reporter. 

“Why not?” Mr. We 
anyone ever tried? I 
books on chemistry ; 
a study of conditions 
thoritative analysis 
America; books on soc 
on religion; two hist 
a study of marriage; 
novel; a book on educe; 
tion to several exhaust 
temporary civilizatior 
and serious, I have wi 
extremely accurate des 
life. In fact, in The Time Machine I 
studies down to the destruction of the « 

The star reporter gasped for breath, 
turned to his stenographers and dictatec 
of his new novel and several pages of I 

“T am rewriting the Bible,’ Mr. We 
you know, in God the Invisible King I de 
attention to religious problems. lama 
enlarged edition of my condensed versio 
History.” . 

“Don’t you ever take a vacation?” 
asked. 

“Why, yes,” said Mr. Wells. “I ar 
weeks’ vacation this summer. I am goin 
that I have had in mind for several yea 

“What is that?”’ the star reporter int 


*‘More What? Ants, Bee Stings, Poison Ivy or Sandwiches?”’ 
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broth of invigorating beef!” il 


delightful tonic to your system. It’s splendid il 
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mien SOUP_WAKES THE WHOLE WEAL TASTE BETTER umm 


Stop and listen, your eyes will glisten— € 
This signal is meant for you. 

There's joy and health, the best of wealth, 
In Campbell’s Thirty -Two! 


A signal to your health! 


And it says to you: “Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup contains 32 different and wholesome 
ingredients which include 15 tempting, i 
health-giving vegetables blended with the Hl 


Good soup eaten regularly every day is a 


for your digestion. It quickens your appetite. Hn 


ad: or. . os | jf A different soup 
It nourishes. And it 1S SO delicious! every day for three weeks! 


It will give you a new 
idea of the variety and the 
enjoyment you can get in 
soup. No other one food 
offers you sucha wide choice 
in tempting flavors, somany 
different and delightful 
dishes. Campbell’s Soups 
are famous not only because 
they are so good but also 
because there is a delicious 
Campbell’s Soup for every 
taste and every occasion. 


21 kinds | 12 cents a can Jt 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup is hearty and 
filling and a delight to the taste. It combines 
in one dish the iron of the green vegetables, 
the mineral salts that are so beneficial, the 
meat broth that strengthens, the cereals that 
build tissue. 


Eat good soup every day! 


2 REDAAN DAYS 


ATRICIA woke after 
P: sleep wonderfully 

sound, considering the 
gravity of her situation. 
However, her inherent 
aversion to constraint had 
inured her to predicaments, 
as a wide variety of nurses, 
governesses and teachers 
could testify. She had gone 
her own way and asked no 
odds, according to Ted; and 
that she was always ready 
to accept the consequences 
of her indiscretions with 
cheerful gameness was the 
one thing to be said for her. 
It had become proverbial 
among the Van Pelts that 
to make a suggestion as to 
her conduct was to invite 
the opposite; the opposite, 
with Pat, spelling trouble 
for someone. No one 
coerced Patricia in the 
slightest degree and escaped 
punishment. 

Predicaments? Why, all 
her life had reeked with 
them. This was merely a 
grown-up example, as might 
be expected; but as she lay 
watching a blob of sunshine 
which moved lazily with 
the smooth lift and dip of 
the yacht, she frowned, 
then suddenly blushed. 
The blush was followed by 
a pressing together of lips, 
somehow cruel. 

She reached for a dress- 
ing gown and, kneeling, tied 
it about her. The position 
brought a porthole near. 
She appraised the day. 

‘All sparkly, and every- 
thing!’’ she approved; and 
thus having accomplished 
her morning devotions, let 
down the brass bed rail, 
stepped across to the bath 
door and pushed it open. 

Before the mirror, his 
face covered with lather, 
stood Peter but partially 
dressed and not one whit 
embarrassed. The lather 
parted in a wide and happy 
smile. From Patricia a 
shocked ery as she closed 
her eyes to the indecent 
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spectacle. 

‘°Sall right, Patsy,’ he 
excused her. ‘‘I’ll be 
through in a second. Tried not to wake you; 
braw morning, and I’m glad you are up.” 

But she had slammed the door shut. Instantly, from 
the other side, she heard a low whistling which changed to 
loud song. Later he tapped. 

“‘T’ve finished. Breakfast will be served in forty-five 
minutes. Will you be ready?” 

“No,” said Patricia. 

He laughed aloud. 

“Tn forty-five minutes I shall come in and act as escort. 
I'd like it above anything I know.” 

She knew the brute spoke the truth, so in thirty minutes 
she stepped out into a transformed cabin. Sun and fresh 
air streamed down from the opened hatch; a white cloth 
covered the table. A bowl of California poppies matched 
the gold of grapefruit, iced, sugared and inviting; but no 
sign of Peter. She tapped cautiously on the door to the 
storage room and applied an ear, but could hear nothing. 
She was examining the contents of a bookcase when steps 
sounded. 

She slipped behind a table where she was hidden by the 
partition. Eight bells struck as he reached the foot of the 
ladder. He tramped down toward her room, portentously, 
resolutely. 

Patricia changed her position better to observe him; 
eyed his back in deep entertainment. He knocked smartly. 
She watched the expectant bend of his head. He knocked 
again. 


but it’s a 


Peter Tackled the Bundle That Was Pat as She Made a Flying Start 


“Patricia!”’ kindly, very kindly at first; and then with 
stern warning, ‘“‘Do you hear me?” 

Even that did not fetch her. Then he opened her door! 
She had known he would be capable of it. 

He disappeared within, to say palpably to the bath 
door, “‘Ready?”’ A pause heavy with threat. ‘‘ Nothing 
is to be gained by this. Come out!”’ 

A stifled sound from the cabin brought him again into 
the passage. He strode forward. Patricia sat at table, 
stabbing, with deliberation, a pointed spoon into the 
sugared heart of her fruit. Without a word he sat opposite 
her, shook out his napkin and watched her expression. She 
finished her grapefruit in obvious satisfaction, and looked 
exactly like a cat that had swallowed the canary. Peter 
knew it to be his canary, and suspected that it might be of 
the capering variety, with horns and four legs. 

He waited. 

A shuffling of straw sandals introduced a rotund little 
Chinese who removed the fruit. A tray and plates were 
placed before Peter. 

“Eiggs?’’ he inquired, ready to serve her. 

She did not hear him—looked at the boy instead, and 
ordered toast and coffee. Peter served himself. A rack of 
toast was brought; a coffeepot, cups and saucers; and 
these, with sugar and cream, were laid before Patricia. 
Peter bent forward, eyes alight and happy. 

“Three lumps for me, please, Patricia; and pour in the 
coffee before you add the cream. . . . Three lumps.” 
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fore he, the big mate, must look pleasant 
everything was well. Foo, accordingly, sm 

Now Foo was not only huge, but he w 
ugly; and his ugliness when he was grave Wi 
pared with that ugliness when he was mer 
was altogether horrible. There was a gloa 
ently about something cruel, bestial; a fer 
belief. Patricia gasped. 

Peter went on with his orders. Patricia e¢ 
their purport from the gestures. She watch 
as Peter made a suggestive twisting mor 
hands, as if wringing out a wet towel. Foo 
efficient, though the wrung or racked in 
not suggest a towel—not at all; and as he 
again, his tongue licking hungrily aer' 
He turned to go. 

Patricia reached for the sugar. ’ 

“How many lumps did you say?” — 

“Three, please,” said Peter before 
departure of Foo. He sent the terri 
then to Patricia, calmly as if nothing 
the cheerful ceremony of chow: “Th 
it! Now the cream. Thanks very m 
harmony in life depends upon the lit 
noticed it? Please don’t go! . I believe 
family breakfast; where they all come at 

(Continued on Page 
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(Continued from Page 32) 
each other all the way through.’”’ And there was a gleam 
from him that kept her all the way through. 

After breakfast, and again after luncheon, she disap- 
peared immediately; and there was no sign of her reap- 
pearance until Peter called through her closed portal, 
““You may as well enjoy this cruise; it’s going to last long 
enough. Come out. Get your wraps on. . . . Why, 
Patsy, can it be possible I heard a swear, and from you? 
Come here to me!”’ 

She was wrapping a cape about her as she came. At 
sight of his twitching mouth she lifted a contemptuous 
chin and passed him; but he stayed close in going up, 
hoping very likely that the Averna would pitch; but 
nothing happened. 

When they stepped on deck Patricia caught her breath. 
The yacht was white and gleaming from bow to stern. 
With all sails set, the spread of her white canvas was 
dazzling in the sun. Peter’s schooner was nearly a hundred 
feet long, just short of twenty beam, carried a small boat 
and a launch; and, as he said, was perfectly equipped for 
deep-sea travel; had, moreover, comforts in plenty for a 
guest or two; lots of room for plunder, even if the plunder 
happened to be a lady; and he led her aft toward the 
cockpit. 

“‘T wished to name her the Patricia,’ he confided, ‘‘but 
decided it might seem too suggestive.’”’ For his presump- 
tion he received such a glare that he added, ‘‘So I com- 
promised by calling her the Averna, and knew you’d 
understand.” 

They met each other’s eyes in a long look; but to Pat’s 
credit, Peter dropped his first. 

She must have had some appreciation of the Averna, of 
her sweeping lines, her grace, her finish; but no hint had 
Peter if she shared his thrill. Instead she shivered, suffer- 
ing a martyrdom of cold, so that Peter left her near the 
cockpit while he ran back for rugs. When he came up he 
found her making her way forward again. The wheel was 
in the cockpit and the helmsman was Foo. 

““What’s the trouble?’”’ demanded Peter. 

“‘T need exercise,”’ she explained; “I am taking a walk.” 

“Good enough!”’ 


He tossed the coverings into the shelter, caught up with 
her, tucked her arm securely within his own, and they had 
exercise, if not much of a walk, in keeping their feet. The 
wind was brisk, the Averna heeled to her sailing angle, 
chopping as she went. Twice Patricia fell against him, and 
twice he threw his heavy arm about her to hold her up; 
and though she examined him with suspicion, he seemed 
too impersonal for guilt. She let it pass. Peter grew 
promptly cheerful. 

A big man in uniform was standing in the bow. He 
turned at their approach. His was the face she had seen 
the night before; the same flared nostrils, same mustaches, 
same scar, all worse by full daylight. 

Peter addressed several words to him before saying in 
English, ‘“‘And this is the lady;”’ and to Patricia, ‘‘ Woo 
Lang, next to my father, is the best friend I have. Make 
him yours.” 

Patricia bowed slightly, her face as inscrutable as the 
Manchu’s. Woo Lang, hands folded, bowed ceremoni- 
ously and paced aft. Patricia, unconsciously, had pressed 
close to Peter’s side; gradually, now, and as unobtru- 
sively as possible, she began drawing away. She thought 
she had accomplished it without arousing attention, for 
after standing braced, studying the sea ahead, he spoke 
unconcernedly about Woo Lang. 

“He looks capable of cutting a person’s throat,’”’ she 
unbent to remark. 

*‘T don’t believe he’d go that far, though life and death 
do mean little to an Oriental.” 

Foo had been relieved at the wheel, and the new man 
was comparatively insignificant. Patricia stepped down 
into the pit and threw a quick glance down the two com- 
panion ladders. Both ended in heavy doors at the bottom. 
Peter smiled grimly at her interest. 

“One leads to Woo Lang’s habitation,” he said, “and 
the other’’—he hesitated slightly—‘‘to the chart room.” 
He did not specify, however, as to which was which. 

But Patricia was not half attending—remarked instead, 
“The wind is biting.” 

‘Should be,” said Peter. ‘‘It comes in a straight sweep 
from the steppes of Siberia,’’ which may have been stretch- 
ing it some, but sounded good. 


For a Flash Peter Saw Her Incredulous 


She made no demur when he wray 
settled her on cushions inboard the cocky 
weather side, her back to the chart * 
ladders. He shook out a second rug tc 
and tucked her in, arms and feet; an) 
could not free a hand to replace a lock 
nose, he tucked that in as well. She geo, 
nothing, and sat below her with Pencil j 
to show her the ship’s position. 

He made a rough sketch of the Cali 
the shore line north for about five hy 
dotted a point west of the Golden Gate, 

“We have been standing straight 0) 
Sixteen hours of this going will carry us , 
outside the steamer lanes. At four zl 
come about and shape a course for Cape] 
at the top of the map, in one long slant.’ 

“Why not go directly up the coast?) 
shorter than coming way out here?” 

“Head: winds,” said Peter; “you yj 
bucking head winds.” 

“Ts it impossible?” 

“No; but what’s the use fighting w, 
with all a sailing man’s distaste for macy 
to be tacking back and forth, when by; 
we can make one long reach, with the } 
quarter, and have some good sailing?” | 

“T imagined,’’ commented Patricia j } 
prefer bucking head winds.” 

‘What do you mean? There'd be no) 

Darned if Peter could see where she grt 
she evidently thought she had one. 

“Ts that a whale?” Pat pointed with 

“It is. Having a good time, isn’t he?’ 

So, if he were any judge, was Patricia|' 
vas, the crisp wind and cloud-flecked s; 
sea, all had made her forget that which ht 
forget. 

Sailing above the ship was a great birc} 
first one and then the other, down uyi 
staring, interested way they have. He‘ 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
not a movement of the wings. Peter called him a gooney, a 
sort of albatross, not often seen so far north; and said some 
of them measured seven feet from wing tip to wing tip. 

“They fly with almost no wing action, just an occasional 
flap, more to rest the muscles than for flight. Easy going!” 

‘What a bore!”’ was Pat’s decision. 

She watched the bird lazily; she was warm and sleepy 
and comfortable. Peter watched Patricia. The wind had 
whipped her cheeks scarlet; tendrils of her bright hair 
curled from under the soft hat, and the hat was blue— 
sea blue. She was quiet, pensive, and Peter remembered! 
Ted had warned him almost at the last, ‘‘When she is 
quiet, and looks soft, mousy soft, old scout, watch out! 
That’s when she gets her hooks in.” 

No hooks for him! He had his mission to accomplish. 
This was no way to keep the upper hand, a hand of iron in 
a velvet glove; that is what they had planned for Pat. He 
stood up. But so did the Averna. Peter tackled the bundle 
that was Pat just as she made a flying start for the helms- 
man. 

Was the bundle grateful? 

“You take liberties!”’ it told him. ‘‘ You take liberties 
continually. I had rather you kept your hands off me. 
I do not like it!’’ Thereby proving she was neither willing 
nor—on that yacht—happy. 

Peter was genuinely astonished. Pi 

“T didn’t realize!”” he stammered. 

“You realize now!’’ The reply was staccato. ‘‘See that 
it doesn’t occur again.” 

Gray fire met blue blaze. 

“You will beg me,’’ he promised her—“‘ you will beg me 
to touch you the next time I do!”’ And he sat down on the 
coaming on the lee side, far enough away from her to 
satisfy both of them. 

Four bells sounded, and in a grand sweep the Averna 
came about. With a roll the weather side became the lee; 
the vessel buckled to a 
thirty-mile breeze and there 


““Mr. Rosslyn, really, what can you hope to gain from 
this?” 

He replied as if by rote from a much recited formula, 
“First, your respect, without which the rest will be 
impossible.” 

“And the rest?’’ she cross-examined haughtily. 

“Don’t call me Mr. Rosslyn.”’ One thing at a time for 
Peter. ‘‘The formality is very bad from a psychological 
standpoint. You said you wanted to go below. Shall 
I take you fora’d?”’ 

Patricia, alone, stepped off a vow, word by word, while 
she went down: ‘“No—matter—how—slowly—these 
three—months—pass, Winthrop—and—Theodore— Van 
Pelt —and—this— creature —shall—find— out — what — it 
means—to—coerce—a—Wwoman.” 

She selected from the bookcase a volume entitled The 
Frozen Pirate and read that harrowing tale contentedly 
until the sounds from above grew too illustrative. The high 
cry of the watch; the monotonous repetition by the steers- 
man, alien, unintelligible; the pacing footsteps; the slap- 
dash of waves, made the tale too real. She hustled on 
deck into the sunshine. 

Nothing in the universe but sky and sea, sun and 
Siberian winds; and she and this Rosslyn person, who was 
not even aware that she was holding aloof, in his marching 
over and in and about his schooner, getting newly ac- 
quainted with his salt love after their long separation. 

“I’m sorry to take your attention from the Averna’’— 
and she sounded resentful for some reason—‘“‘ but I wish to 
know where we go from Cape Flattery. You did not 
finish.”’ 

Puzzling for the reason of her injured manner, he came 
to the conclusion, ‘‘She is jealous of the Averna!’’ He was 
deliciously amused. 

With a trace of tenderness he anchored her in a steamer 
chair in the shelter of the small boat, laid his map on her 
knee and traced their progress. 


“We carry on till we see Tatoosh—h 
Straits of Juan de Fuca; turn into Por 
point, for fuel.” j 

“Do we land for that?” 

Peter, dryly, “I do.” But seize 
thought—“ Would you like to go ashor 

“Yes.” Patricia was becoming posit 

“Your parole, then.” } 

She lifted innocent blue depths. . Pe 
but he was implacable. ; 

“Give me your word not to make ay 
or to escape, and I’ll take you with me 

“Tf I do not promise?” 

“It won’t be fun for you. Be good, g 

“No, it will be fun without,” she de 
“Then where do we go?” ’ 

Peter told her. 

Her head tilted as she watched his d 
that evening she wore at dinner a mystery 
so unsuitable for a schooner as perfectly t 
Rosslyn. 

Wah Sai had removed the cloth. Peter 
tional lights for reading; but the girl tay 
conceal a yawn, prepared to leave. To kee 
her some war pictures; even told some sto: 
In her absorption she leaned close to g¢ 
softness and, a fragrance that was her } 
cheek; and though there was practically 
narrative, the story that Peter brought to 
the story that he had begun. 

He had right-about-faced square in the n 
tales, and never knew it. 

But not a feather of this canary did Pat 


The scréam came sharp through the nig 
then muffled, but near! Close to her, whe 
deeply asleep—vague noises, distant slam 
voices. She 
light over h 


was a fine list. 

Patricia, a mere roll of 
rugs, tipped and headed 
straight to destruction by 
way of the ladder. 

Peter, with folded arms, 
let her go. 

She cried out. 

He did not move. 

Thenit came: ‘Stop me! 
Save me! Please!’’ quite 
complete. 

Back in safety, Patricia 
examined him as if see- 
ing the man for the first 
time. Peter was stubborn 
enough to have let her go— 
and she might have been 
killed! 

“T am going below,”’ she 
announced. He was carry- 
ing things too far. A space 
of time followed. “‘Helpme 
off with these rugs!’”’ He 
deserved the sharpness. 
“Does one have to ask for 
ordinary civility?”’ 

“My ordinary civility 
has been misunderstood 
once. Unlike certain per- 
sons, I had my training 
early. I need one lesson— 
once!”’ 

She made ineffectual at- 
tempts to free herself. Peter 
had done his work thor- 
oughly, and, satisfied, made 
no move to undo it. 

“T’ll not be so humili- 
ated!’ she told him between 
her teeth. 

He had been looking off 
toward the horizon; now he 
moved away. 

“Please!” she capitulated 
furiously. 

It wasn’t much of a capit- 
ulation, but he unfastened 
his ingenious contrivance 
and suggested softly, “‘Can’t 
you put my name to the end 
of that ‘please,’ Patsy? It 
would sound morefriendly.”’ 
She seemed half stifled with 
unspoken words; but the 
strained patience of his 
“Well, never mind, dear; 
we'll have to wait for that,” 
was too much. 


’ 


They Were Far Away From All the World in the White Cover of the Fog 


find it. She 
Her door 
and Peter’ 
and decided 
“Yes, ye 
what is it?’ 
“You're: 
“What is 
“T don’t 
coming in t 
door; never 
Done! No 
on the outs! 
Her door 
was turned 
“You ca 
here!” In 
half asleep 
seemed unb 
“Don’t st 
safe!” An 
feet—runnil 
More fu 
realized tha 


panionway | 
Again in 
she shot t 


But that o! 
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the winter—I can hear them holler yet.” 
All this the thought of the high-posted bed 
brought back, re-created out of the lost 
past. “Yes, now it’s gone, I don’t think 
near so good of myself.” 

““Who owns it?’’ Jammes asked. “Did 
it stay around here?”’ 

“Some millionaire; I don’t know his 
name or just where he is.” 

Bartner apparently dragged his bait from 
a carp just in time to preserve it. 

The sun, Francis Jammes realized, had 
sunk below the ridge at his back. It was 
after six o’clock. He drew in his line, and, 
unrigging it, put it in the box that had held 
his lunch. Then he ranged his 
bamboo pole’through the sup- 
ports of the boathouse roof. 
He nodded to Bartner. He, it 
was clear, had had a severe 
loss—his fundamental support- 
ing pride had been invested in 
the curly-maple bed. How 
dark, suddenly, thestream was. 
Its sound was less than a gur- 
gle; less, almost, than a whis- 
per. Over the trees there was a 
white rim of moon, a fragile 
cyma curve. 


It was very dark and hot in 
Francis Jammes’ rooms. The 
moon that he had first seen 
over the trees dipped behind 
metal roofs; but the air, even 
in the city, was scented—it 
might be by late lilacs. The 
voices of the negro children on 
the narrower of the streets 
rose gay with impromptu play. 
He was tired. Tomorrow he 
wouldn’t go out to the stream 
to fish, since the rheumatism 
was again acute in his knees. 
Or perhaps that pain had only 
come from the cramped posi- 
tion in which all day he had 
sat. What was the fellow’s 
name? Bartner. After all, he 
had been very interesting. And 
there was a chance, the barest 
in the world, that the bed was 
good. 

Jammes felt—its influence 
considered—that it must be 
authentic. No mere copy, in- 
nocent or guilty, could arouse 
such emotion. Bartner ought 
to have-it. He needed it. 
Everyone, in the disastrous 
present, had the most pressing 
necessity for something of the 
sort. A reminder, that’s what 
it was; a reminder and a chal- 
lenge. With the curly-maple 
bed in his house, Bartner was 
notanameless part of the city’s 
labor; his roots were im- 
bedded at least in their na- 
tive spiritual soil; he reached 
back into the tradition of the 
past; hut without it he might 
easilwwecome no better than 
a menace to all that Francis 
Jammes upheld. 

Of course, there was no pos- 
sibility of his getting the bed 
back—it had been sold more 
than once, andin the last month 
the value of good curly-maple pieces had 
doubled and doubled again. And the peo- 
ple who now had it, Bartner said, were rich. 
He knew at least that much about them. 
That was little enough. There was only one 
detail he had retained that was valuable— 
the spade feet. 

They were extremely rare. The wood 
was dark. Some curly maple was very 
nearly as old as walnut; it had belonged 
in country scenes, exactly as Bartner had 
described, with the petals of the pear blos- 
soms, ethereally white, dropping through 
the window to the floor. Did they fall on 
old dark wood or on a rug, bright or trod- 
den into a soft monotone? 

There would have been an endless argu- 
ment, too, about the worthlessness of the 
pear tree—it only brought the wasps, and 
pear trees had no sweet smell anyway. 
There was little conscious beauty about a 
farm. That vision dissolved, its place taken 
by the bed itself. Even he, Francis Jammes, 
probably couldn’t find it; why, it might be 
anywhere in America—or rather in what 
passed for America now. To begin with, 
politicians had named it America when it 
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should have been Columbia. And where 
children once grew up by streams filled with 
watercress, now they lived in paved streets 
and had to depend, for cooling water, on 
the corner hydrant and a fireman. 
Jammes considered all the collectors of 
early American furniture who, to his knowl- 
edge, had or were interested in fine curly 
maple. But when he realized that the list 
was coming to include every one he re- 
called he stopped. The man, though, 
should have his bed back. Even if he were 
beyond its beneficence, if cireumstances and 
his wife had been too much for him, there 
were his children still to watch. No one 


“But the Reason I'm Certain in This Case,’’ Francis Jammes Moved Back, 
This Bed’s Original Headboard"’ 


could fix the limits of influence exerted by a 
thing of beauty on very young minds. 

A new doubt was added to the large com- 
pany he entertained; or, rather, he sud- 
denly saw the danger of gathering into the 
private collections of the very rich what 
had once given the country its tone. He 
was, for the moment, skeptical of himself. 
Once Windsor chairs, handsome beaufets, 
had been more or less everywhere; the 
world could, in the degree of its varying 
susceptibility, pattern its conduct on the 
best precepts of dignity and use; but now 
that was all different, ruined, like so much 
else. All that this reflection accomplished 
for him was a deepening of his conception 
of widespread disaster. 

The truth was that only a very few 
people cared for simplicity—a spare hoop 
of hickory in a chair back, an old, clear, un- 
complicated panelling. They wanted most 
of all red varnish and black oak, phono- 
graphs and blazing electric lights. Jammes 
saw, in imagination, a low room with 
rafters lighted a pale yellow by the radiance 
of candles. A breath of air passed, and 
there was a momentary fluttering and 


bowing of the flames. The candles were 
set in brass candlesticks on a pine table and 
in rubbed tin sconces on the wall. There 
was a pine table, a tavern table with primi- 
tive stretchers, the brass and pewter, a 
cupboard in apple wood with its shelves 


bright blue, and a bench with a high, solid . 


back. The floor had been freshly swept and 
sanded and marked in a design by the 
broom, and from the oven set in the stone 
beside the fireplace came the crisp brown 
smell of fresh bread. 

Candle flames nodding in a passing air 
from an opened door and little owls in the 
trees and dusk outside. Frogs in the 


spring meadow. Moist sod. Patches of 
Quaker ladies. Quiet. That was it—quiet. 
The sound of chopping, the regular impact 
of an ax outside, made it more perceptible. 
The forest was only across the little clear- 
ing; the trees made a ring of profound 
shade about planted corn. 

But he saw no one; he heard nothing 
but the ax. Where they were he couldn’t 
think. The bread might be burned, and 
this filled him with such an anxiety that 
he moved forward to the oven, and it all, 
brutally, left him. 

He was in his room at the heart of a 
great modern city; the forest was gone, 
the quiet was gone, no ax would ever be 
heard again there. And he was old, he 
wasn’t well. Who was—now? He couldn’t 
sit all day on a rock fishing. Maybe he 
could manage half a day. But then some- 
one else would get his place, drop his hook 
in the particular ripple that he so pains- 
takingly, and with such small return, af- 
fected. Perhaps if he wore thicker pants 
the ultimate chill of the stone wouldn’t 
strike in. Bartner! Well, his bed was 
gone, that was sure. Sold by his wife. 


“tis Because I Have 


Francis Jammes conc 
like for her—a womar 
fine bed because it f 
He would like nothir 
it and return it 
properly, it belong 
In such a happy 
nothing, or perha 
bed’s, imaginary y 
ner’s wife had got for i 
Jammes, anythin 
matter. He could 
self. He continue 
furniture that the p) 
from. Such thin 
supe’ 
were 
And, 


was good,” he 
had doubts. Iv 
the business.” 
“What did he s 
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" “Why, he w 
dealers, and he ma 
nodding,” Cardell r 
the time if anyone 
customer in Bos 
the highboy’s goo 
he persisted. 
“Have you seen 
sale?” Jammes appa 
subject of old f 
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makes any kitchen more attractive. 
And besides lending the good cheer 
of its happy colors this popular 
floor-covering is amazingly easy to 
care for—afewstrokes withadamp 
mop or rag make the waterproof, 
smoothsurface bright and spotless. 


The wide variety of patterns—real 
masterpieces of the rug designer’s art 


Jy ft.x Ot. 11725 9 ft. x 10% ft. 
9 ft. x 12 ft. $18.00 ° 


The rug illustrated is made only in the five large sizes. The 
small rugs are made in other designs lo. harmonize with it. 


1% ft. x 3 ft. $ .60 3 ft. x 414 ft. $1.95 
Otte xd fta 1.40 Sil teontt. 2.50 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South 


and west of the Mississippi are higher 
than those quoted. 


ConcoLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Dallas Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Atlanta Montreal London Paris Rio de Janciro 


: " —perfectly adapt these sanitary rugs 
. rates in every room in the house. Gold Seal 
Biaoleum GUARANTEE 
| by this SATISFACTION GUARANTEED Beautiful and easy-to-clean but EU | 
alThe Gold OR YOUR MONEY BACK hard to wear out— $i Congoleum ONGOL Ls ; 
aed on the REMOVE SEAL WITH Rugs are the most economical 
aterial. floor-covering it is possible to buy. UGS 
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Watch This 


Column 


Big Baseball Romance Here 


ROCKLIFFE FELLOWES and BUDDY 
MESSINGER in “ TRIFLING 
WITH HONOR” 


Out on the diamond, with crowds 
screaming, excitementat high-tide, 
players tense and fighting on their 
nerve—that’s the scene of Univer- 
sal’s next picture, ‘‘ Trifling with 
Honor.’’ You'll like it, I’m sure. 
It is a purely American story—a 
baseball romance, founded on a 
baseball scandal which turned us 
all end-wise several years ago. 
7 tag = PS 
Do you remember William Slavens 
MeNutt’s great story of the escaped 
convict who utilized the one thing 
he learned in prison—baseball— 
and became astar in the big league, 
then fell into the hands of the base- 
ball gamblers and was ordered to 
“throw” the last and deciding 
game, or go back to prison? Well, 
that’s the picture we've made. 
a er 

And do you remember the Western Union 
Messenger Boy who pleaded with the star- 
player to protect the good name of the 
game, be true to its traditions for the sake 
of all the kids in America who regarded 
him as an idol and a hero? How he yielded 
to the boy’s agonized pleadings, won the 


game, routed the gamblers, got the girl he 
wanted and lived happily ever afterwards? 


* * * 


Well, ROCKLIFFE FELLOWES is The 
Man,Fritzi Ridgway The Woman,Hayden 
Stevenson The Other Man, and Buddy 
Messinger The Messenger Boy. 


* * * 


Please write me a personal letter when you 
have seen this baseball romance, and tell 
me what you think of it. It was directed by 
Harry Pollard, who is now making another 
corking series of ‘‘The Leather Push- 
ers.’’ Also tell me how you like ‘‘The 
Abysmal Brute,’’ ‘‘Bavu’’ and H. A. 
Snow’s ‘‘Hunting Big Game in Africa 
with Gun and Camera.’’ 

Write me and tell me the title of some book 
or story which you think would make a 
good picture. I want to make the kind of 
pictures that the American people want. 
But you've got to help. Will you? All 
right, then write. ; 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


“The pleasure is all yours” 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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keep it, but when I was out for lunch some- 
one just took it along with him and sent 
me a check for three hundred dollars. I'd 
have been way under that valuation.” 

‘She probably gave something to every 
good dealer in the city,’’ Jammes observed. 

“‘Tf she did it’s a blow to me. I thought 
I was moving some with her—until you 
came along, and I didn’t figure you had 
me cooled except with the furniture.” 

“You’d make a fool of yourself right 
now if she would let you.” 

“‘Jammes,’’ Cardell demanded, ‘‘do you 
think there’s anything queer about her? 
Is she being used to plant bad pieces?”’ 

“She planted nothing bad with me,” 
Jammes assured him. ‘‘The beads were 
the finest early glass I know of. And 
there’s the three hundred you had.” 

“T know. I know. It was just an idea, 
but I was all wrong. That woman couldn’t 
be like that.” 

“Cardell,”’ the other suddenly asked, 
‘“‘where are the fine curly-maple beds 
now?” 

“Everywhere,” Jammes was assured. 
“No, the exceptional ones.”’ 

“Mrs. Gerber, in Brookline.” 

“‘T’ve seen hers. It isn’t that.” 

“Fox Bennington, Louisville.” 

“T know that one, too; it’s not a bed but 
curly-maple elephant.” 

“Well, then—mine, upstairs.” 

“Keep it there.” 

“‘There’s one in the Greenspring Valley.’’ 
“High posts?” 

“T understand—yes. I don’t know their 
names. Wait a minute. I sent a japanned 
tray down there last February. We'll find 
out for you. It won’t be to sell.” 

“Practically everything can be bought.”’ 

““That’s where you’re wrong. I’ve got an 
American court cupboard nobody could 
have.” 

“‘T was asking for a maple bed.’”’ Jammes 
prepared to leave. ‘‘Let me hear about the 
one outside Baltimore.” 

Once more alone, in his hideous plush 
rocking-chair, he searched his mind for 
every piece of curly maple he had seen or 
dealt in, and recalled eleven distinct beds. 
His memory, in each instance, included 
from where they had been bought, what the 
price had been and who had been the pur- 
chaser. Some of them he hadn’t thought of 
for five years, and naturally he couldn’t be 
expected to follow every change of owner- 
ship since. He went over the details of their 
various but similar designs. However, he 
might have spared himself all that, for none 
had spade feet. There wasn’t a true Hep- 
plewhite proportion among them. Yet the 
vase pattern of Bartner’s bed wasn’t Hep- 
plewhite; it was probably a pleasant 
county mixture. 

Francis Jammes had seen high slim oc- 
tagonal bedposts in New Hampshire, but 
they were in plain maple. He knew of a 
slender-posted bed with spade feet in white 
mahogany—white mahogany or butternut, 
he couldn’t quite make up his mind which; 
and thinking of the former, an inlayer’s 
wood, his mind was filled with the romantic 
and lovely names of woods familiar to the 
cabinetmakers of the past—satinwood and 
deep amboyna, tulip and holly and lime 
wood for carving, Thuja and ebony and 
lilac wood and rose, the rippled mahogany 
of Campeachy Bay and the clouded mahog- 
any of Santo Domingo. But now his interest 
was directed toward only maple—Empire 
shests of drawers with cut-glass knobs; 
American Sheraton with pressed-brass 
handles, swell front laid on cherry or solid 
in maple itself; pale tables and lowboys 
with shells as airy as smoke. 

The following day he had a note from 
Cardell, with the address, in Maryland, of 
the bed he had spoken about. At Baltimore 
Jammes proceeded to the house of Preston 
Cottonet, and from there he went on into 
the Greenspring Valley sunk deep in a 
motor landaulet behind a chauffeur and a 
footman. The car stopped at a long low 
house of mellow brick, a Georgian facade 
on a lawn with a circular drive of grass and 
a formal pool on the left, and Francis 
Jammes was ceremoniously conducted up 
to the bed he had come to see. 

It had never been Bartner’s; that he dis- 
covered at once. There was no canopy, but 
pineapple finials; and it was so elaborately 
carved that it might almost have come 
from New Orleans. That ended his purpose 
there; but on his way downstairs he 
stopped at an Adam console cabinet and 
satiated himself with the delightful surface. 
The paint on it was as glowing as citron. 
and as smooth as wax. He was urged to 


i] 
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stay for lunch; but he declined, and took 
an immediate train home, and in the tunnel 
under Baltimore the gas seriously irritated 
his throat. A violent attack of cough- 
ing left him so weak that he could hardly 
mount the stairs to his second story. Why, 
he wondered, prostrate, had he taken that 
exhausting trip? He accused Cardell of 
sentimentality, but it was a question if he 
weren’t worse. He cared nothing for Bart- 
ner; and specially he, Francis Jammes, 
couldn’t hope to restrain or better instruct 
Bartner’s wife. 

Besides, he hadn’t a remote chance to 
find that one bed out of the forest of high 
curly-maple posts that had, mostly of late, 
sprung up. It was all folly. Still, it must 
have been pleasant on such a farm. With 
Bartner memory was more potent, more 
valuable, than the actual present; it was 
memory, what had been, a trace of tradi- 
tion, that sustained him. Such things were 
often more real than a wife and seven chil- 
dren. But he, Jammes, couldn’t help him. 
. . . Where was the throat medicine? It 
was past the middle of night, and, in spite of 
the hurt, he hadn’t the courage to get up 
and explore the dark. There was a sudden 
startling crash, which, after some confused 
minutes, he identified as a fallen picture. 


The heat grew more intense. It was sus- 
tained day after day, night on night; but 
while the city grew still with a sense of 
mortality, oppressed and choked with 
dread, Francis Jammes felt a renewed stir 
of life. He liked heat and flourished in it. 
His dry, tenuous body, chilled by any de- 
gree of surrounding coolness, was at its 
decreasing best when there was no demand 
upon his innate vital store of warmth. He 
walked, in the afternoons, along the streets 
and by the stores, the secondhand furniture 
stores of the poor. Jammes was always 
alert for possibilities, for bedposts masked 
in dust, table tops, the frames of primitive 
desks. He liked sea chests, if there were 
still a clinging trace of their original sea- 
blue paint, and almost anything that was 
small, old and of pine; specially small 
things, which he held to be, ultimately, 
more valuable than large. Once he had 
found, as a reward for his vigilance, on 
Front Street, by the river, among the ship 
chandlers and Italian fruit sellers, a gate- 
leg table less than thirteen inches across 
the top when it was folded, and diminutive 
in proportion. Walnut—not oak. Oak he 
would not have glanced at again. 

He was leaving Front Street now. It was 
past four o’clock, but the heat had not 
lessened with the passage of afternoon. 
The rows of apples on the open stands gave 
out almost the aroma of baking, and 
Jammes thought that the bananas black- 
ened as he looked at them. He walked up 
what was hardly more than an alley, 
stopped, for no conscious reason, before a 
store that was only a shed covering a rust- 
ing miscellany of largely useless iron scraps, 
and uncovered the face plate of a Franklin 
stove cast at Durham Furnace in 1730. It 
was the first known in type and the dealer 
assured him that all the plates were there. 
It was heavy, he added, and worth a good 
deal in iron. 

Jammes, before he left, saw that the 
stove was complete, left its price, four dol- 
lars and ninety cents, and an explicit de- 
scription of exactly to whom and under 
what particular circumstances only it 
should be delivered. He was filled with a 
sense of excitement, accountable partly to 
his finding the Franklin stove; but it wasn’t 
wholly a feeling of satisfaction, of triumph. 
It wasn’t contained in what had happened, 
but was, as much as anything, made up of 
expectancy. Nothing more, however, oc- 
curred that afternoon; but his tenseness, 
the pleasurable glow, lasted through the 
evening. The next day it had subsided, 
and going in an inconvenient local train to 
a sale of furniture in a New Jersey village, 
his familiar weary pessimism again had 
gathered about him. 

The train went by vast sandy fields of to- 
mato plants, enormous areas of truck gar- 
dening; under asky nearly as white with heat 
as the pale soil, where the unshaded houses 
were like toys of exactly painted wood. He 
passed stations with the names of Southern 
Italian towns. The signs over the general 
stores were in Italian, and the women were 
gay with calicoes and thick with petticoats. 
Jammes’ expression was acrimonious, and 
he muttered a sharp phrase—‘‘ HE] Dorado— 
America.’”’ Soon the gold they all came to 
find would be gone; the gold that was in 
the soil and in the forests, at the heart of 
simpler mén;’ the richness would have 
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at Peerless designers and 
ve given it something over 


e delights of lightning- 


swift acceleration, power-without- 
stint, and air-cushioned qualities 
of riding. 


We mean that the luxury of these 
things continues unabated, whether 
the destination be a dozen blocks or 
a thousand miles away. 


Peerless has attained that which 
owners value above all else —a con- 


stancy in its good qualities which is 
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the real secret not merely of motoring 
enjoyment, but in the long run deter- 
mines both the economy and the value 
of a fine car. 


Peerless is rising higher every day in 
public esteem, principally because it is 
providing that evenness of performance, 
free from troublesome interruptions, 
which nocar lesssound and fine can pos- 
sibly deliver the whole year through. 
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Styled for Comfort 
uilt for Wear 


Style 283D 
Russia Calfskin 
Fancy Oxford 


'ALK into any Han- 

over store. Take up 
a Hanover shoe and ex- 
amineit closely. Note the 
quiet elegance of its style, 
the hardy construction, 
the genuine high-grade 
leather—the fine finish. 


Then try on a pair in 
the style you like best. 
How comfortable — how 
good-looking—what per- 
fect fit. Shoes you'll be 


proud to wear. 


For a quarter century 
we’ve devoted our skill 
and effort toward making 
a better Hanover Shoe. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


in Hanover Stores 
in 60 cities. 


This is possible because we 
are the only shoemakers in 
America who sell exclusively 
through our own stores. If 
there is no Hanover Store 
near you, we will fit you from 
Hanover. Write for catalog. 


The HANOVER SHOE, HANOVER, PA. 
Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little Men 
are Staunch and Serviceable— good-look- 


ing as Dad’s—$2.50, $3 and $3.50. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
present for the justification of such a be- 
lief. The crier indicated an insecure kero- 
sene stove. 

“Three hundred dollars to start it. 
Three, and four! Do I hear five hundred 
dollars?” 

What he heard was a general loud and 
scoffing laughter. But this was silenced by 
Jammes paying for his headboard. There 
was an actuality about the sum that im- 
pressed the crowd. There was now a whis- 
pered belief that the piece of wood was 
worth a hundred dollars. Perhaps more. 
Yes, very probably. The two men who had 
bid for it, someone had said, represented 
museums, one in Washington and the other 
at New York. That headboard was well 
known to many present. Old Greener, they 
remembered now, had thought a lot of it. 
It had been in the best room. A woman 
who proved to be Thomas Greener’s grand- 
daughter declared that the title to the head- 
board rested under a cloud. It had been 
specifically presented to her, and the sale 
had been conducted against her wish. She 
had been, from the first, opposed to the 
publicity and incidental loss of money. 

Francis Jammes left all this in being 
while he struggled back through the sand 
to the station. The headboard, awkward 
in shape for carrying and heavier than it 
first appeared, added to the weary difficulty 
of his progress. Again in the city, home, 
the flight of steps seemed interminable; 
and when he reached the floor on which he 
lived he dropped his burden with a clatter. 
After a long rest—a period, really, of ex- 
haustion—he examined with patient care 
his purchase. It was that rare thing, per- 
fection; absolutely. The shape, the grace- 
ful roll at the top, the proportion of the 
ends, the marriage of its curves, were pure 
beauty; and the quality, the color, of the 
wood 

It was worth a hundred dollars to have it 
in his room, to slip his fingers over its sur- 
face again and again and again. What was 
it in the processes of time that made a 
piece of wood so inexpressibly lovely, that 
gave it an apparent softness, the quality of 
silk velvet? No stain or varnish or paint 
could imitate it . . . perfection. 

He’d never tell Cardell what he paid for 
it; Jammes was certain of that. Good 
heaven, how Cardell would laugh at him— 
a hundred dollars for a curly-maple head- 


| board! What would the posts be worth at 


such a valuation? Ordinarily a good curly- 
maple bed was worth perhaps a hundred 
and fifty dollars, fine ones two hundred or 
two hundred and fifty. Only the excep- 
tional bed, when it could be bought at all, 
reached the sum of three hundred dollars. 

Francis Jammes put the headboard away; 
he locked it into the back space of the 
store downstairs; nobody but himself ever 
went in there. He snapped the padlock on 
its hasp and thought of Bartner; rather it 
was Bartner’s bed he thought of; Jammes 
wanted to find it. One of the marks of his 
increasing age, his decline, was that his 
tired mind, worn smooth with the flow of 
the years of expert accountancy, became 
victimized by special ideas and desires. 
They fastened in his thoughts with a per- 
sistence he was powerless to modify or af- 
fect. They were stronger, more tyrannical, 
than the being, the substance, that gave 
them birth. Now Jammes wanted to find 
the curly-maple bed. Probably, after all, 
it wasn’t far away—there were many col- 
lectors in the city, and there would be no 
reason for sending it away. 

He directed his thoughts on carpet 
mills—what a fool he had been not to ask 
where Bartner worked—and there was, it 
developed, an entire section of the city, a 
city within the city, devoted to that indus- 
try. Bartner really couldn’t help him; but 
with information he could at least have 
traced the beginning of the bed’s changes. 
The maple beds he knew of within half a 
day from the city he visited. There was 
one almost fine enough to have been Bart- 
ner’s, and the feet, it was evident to Jammes, 
had been lately turned. They were not 
spaded now, but it was impossible to guess 
what they had been perhaps only last week. 

Idly, after his detailed examination, he 
glanced back at the headboard, and two 
things were increasingly evident to him— 
unlike the feet, there was no possibility of 
its having been replaced or changed, and its 
quality was enormously inferior to the 
headboard he had at home. That one he 
took very often from the shadow in which 
it stood for a prolonged, luxurious inspec- 
tion. It was July. The heat had mo- 
mentarily broken; there were violent falls 
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of rain, solid crystal downpours, and the 
evenings in his rooms were a pure pleasure. 
He lightly touched the maple headboard, 
fingered his cherry sideboard, so simple, so 
early, so faultless, rubbed his hand over the 
silvered coolness of old mirrors. It was so 
very enjoyable at home that he seldom 
went out after dusk. And when, one eve- 
ning between showers, Meadows insisted on 
carrying him to the country Jammes was 
only annoyed. 

It was some wainscot chairs Meadows 
wanted him to see; walnut, the seventeenth 
century, and positively American. 

“Although they were bought in Eng- 
land,”’ he proceeded. ‘‘Theodore Vhail 
picked them up himself. You understand, 
they’re not for sale. I won’t even pretend 
that he wants your opinion of them. He’s 
like that—Vhail doesn’t think he needs 
opinions. And, unfortunately, usually he 
doesn’t. For a rich man, he knows a re- 
markable lot. I won’t pretend he’s nice.” 

If Meadows had made such a pretension, 
Jammes thought later, the fact would have 
instantly contradicted it. In reality, he 
added silently, Vhail was probably the 
most disagreeable man he had ever en- 
countered. His manner was well enough, 
but that was no more than a veneering over 
his incredible self-satisfaction. The wain- 
scot chairs, however, as Meadows had 
intimated, were, miraculously, quite as 
good as their owner’s opinion of them. 

“They ought to be entirely original,’ 
Jammes said in, for him, an extraordinary 
concession, 

Vhail hardly waited to hear him; he 
nodded impatiently, moving off. 

“Come upstairs,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘and 
I'll give you a sensation. I show this to 
dealers just to remind them that they don’t 
cover the whole wall.” 

Francis Jammes was divided between 
walking not up but downstairs to Meadows’ 
car and the chance of seeing something 
really worth while. The latter, naturally, 
triumphed. 

“There!” Vhail proclaimed. 

Jammes walked slowly forward. 

“Yes,” he said, but principally to him- 
self, ‘that was worth coming for.” 

And then he thought of Bartner. In a 
room appropriately bare, with a floor of 
random poplar boards painted green, stood 


-a bed of curly maple better than any he had 


seen or imagined. It had a white ball- 
fringe canopy. The brasses had been added. 
He went at once to the headboard: 

“That,” he said, after a momentary 
study, ‘‘is good. It’s almost good enough.”’ 

“Do you mean that the headboard isn’t 
original?’’ Vhail demanded sharply. ‘‘If 
you do—why, you're nothing of a judge. 
I thought you knew enough to appreciate 
a lovely bed.”’ 

“Tt’s good,’”’ Jammes admitted. “If it 
weren’t for one thing I’d have been inclined 
to think it was quite right.” 

“Perhaps you'll tell Meadows and me 
what that one thing is.’”’ Vhail’s tone was 
hard, contemptuous. ‘Meadows, I’ll bet 
you a thousand that whatever it is it’s 
wrong.” 

“‘T haven’t an idea what,’ he replied, 
“but I do know Francis Jammes, you’re 
taken.” Mee 

Francis Jammes’ fingers followed every 
turning of the headboard’s outline. 

“Here,” he said, ‘“‘you can see where it 
has been forced into the post; the edge has 
even been broken a little. The original 
headboard would have shrunk. It would 
have been worn easy.” 

““That,’’ said Vhail, ‘“‘is one of those 
statements that sound convincing—at 
first. I have seen old head and foot boards 
that had to be broken out of their hold.” 

“It is too tight,’’. Jammes repeated; 
‘and then, while there is no orange shellac 
on the bed itself, there is on the head- 
board.”’ 

“Prove it,’’ Vhail ordered him disagree- 
ably. ‘“‘But you can’t, because shellac 
would have been knocked off with pum- 
ice, worked into the fibre of the wood. No, 
you're safe enough; but fortunately you 
are not convincing.” 

‘‘Shellac has been laid in the angles. Very 
skillfully, of course,’’ Jammes proceeded 
blandly. “‘To a sensitive or trained eye the 
difference in color between the board and a 
post is—is instructive.” 

“Yes?” Vhail was again suave. 

“But the reason I’m certain in this case,”’ 
Francis Jammes moved back, ‘‘is because 
I have this bed’s original headboard.” 

“Wa, I wondered! Well, you have some- 
thing to sell,”” Vhail smiled. 
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board,”’ he said. 
won’t leave me a qu 
news to London. And 
of a lot, Francis. I don 
seen him make a 

“Of course I’ 
turned irritably. 
the bed.” 
“Everybody d 
comfortably, ligh 
shaped cigar. 


just as much cha’ 
Napoleon’s tomb 
but Vhail’s rich. 
never thinks about ii 
his mind are fine old 
periority of what he o 
be the best. Beyond « 
The following morr 
discovered, at the 
Louis Lamotte and a 
ant—but not, now, an 


about a high-poste 
owned by Mr. Th 
ment the speaker wou 
resumed, nothing 
bed. Mrs. Lamotte had } 
ever, from a Mrs. Gage. 
pressed the belief that she li 
Mrs. Gage herself, ina 
fumed tone, replied to Jam 
remembered the bed; her hus 
had told them about it. He 
passed away since. Bt ] 
Gage could be seen at t 
Wisson Carpet Mills. Fr 
didn’t actually see him; bt 
discover that Bartner was 8 
the Gage and Wisson loo 
That was all comp 
Jammes reminded him 


enough. The situation was! 
allowed no skill of approa 
Vhail had the bed and he wa 
ing more. And Vhail, het 
never sell. He, Jammes, 
him a better maple bed; 
missed at once. It wast 
famous spade feet alon 
There wasn’t, to put 
such bed in existence. 
(Continued on 
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vy GMC Regards “Used Trucks” 


Selling New GMC Equipment 
and “Buying” Old Trucks 
are Considered Separately. 


mGMC TRUCKS ARE 

SEVEN STEPS AHEAD” 
Two distinct transactions are under- 
taken in the sale of a GMC truck to a 
customer who is replacing other truck 
equipment with a new GMC. 


The customer buys, foraremarkably low 
list price, a motor truck of the finest 
quality and refinement—one capable of 
doing a greater amount of work for a 
long and uninterrupted period because 
of its particular and exclusive features 
of design. 


Therepresentative of the General Motors 
Truck Company, in turn, takes in from 
the customer a used motor truck—pay- 
ing for it the fair value that it actually 
represents as a medium of transportation. 


vor a ; al There is no chicanery in such a transac- 
2. ee a Mi tion. There is no possibility of surplus 
Ril all | price being camouflaged as “trade-in- 
value”. 


bau I 
WN 


. ‘ Nor should there be. For, just as the 
U6 ail GMC price represents the actual physical 
wy WR | cost of the motor truck—plus a fair profit, 
| ig A A i a so the GMC evaluation of a “used truck” 
oat ee must be limited by the actual value of 
: = the truck in terms of the work yet left 

in it. 


Only on such a basis can enduring and 
permanent business be established and 
maintained—business such as the nation 
associates always with GMC. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO.—Pontiac, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC Truck chassis list at the factory as follows: 
1-Ton, $1295; 2-Ton, $2375; 3%-Ton, $3600; 
5-Ton, $3950: Tax to be added. 
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TOBACCO: 


EATS 


tobacco is properly aged, care- 
fully blended and packed for 
smoking, the sooner you 
smoke it the better it is. 


this 
is why Tuxedo cartons are dated, 
showing the last date upon which 
the tobacco can be sold. Tuxedo is 


fresh — wherever — whenever, you 
buy it. 


bD uy 


a tin of fresh Tuxedo today. Smoke 
a pipeful —and see how good fresh 
tobacco can be. 


9 Guaranteed by 
© : A 
Vo : 
INCORPORATED 


FRESH 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

He wondered a little, but not long, at his 
luck—or was it no more than a misfor- 
tune?—in getting the headboard that be- 
longed to Vhail’s bed. There could be no 
doubt about that—Jammes had it. Vhail, 
Meadows, anyone nearly, would admit it 
after a most casual comparison. Francis 
Jammes was never surprised by the unex- 
pected; other and stranger coincidences 
had happened to him in the past. Life was 
like that—inealculable, erratic, beyond 
measure or prediction. Nothing was impos- 
sible . . . except to get Vhail to sell his bed. 

Jammes tried to put Bartner and every- 
thing that concerned him out of his mind, 
but without success. He saw in imagina- 
tion the pale sweet blossoms of the pear 
tree shifting into the room on a mild April 
air; he saw the stream choked with the 
round crisp leaves of watercress; the sun- 
light fell through the still branches of the 
orchard and warmed the rocks where Bart- 
ner had played as a boy. And then he 
thought of Bartner’s children and the street 
hydrant turned on them by a fireman. But 
it was the country, more than any indi- 
vidual, that that change affected. The 
farms had electric lights now, and automo- 
biles; and they were farms no longer, but 
places, acres, for the growing of specialized 
crops. They had been improved out of 
existence. No one could stay or deny im- 
provement. It was just that Jammes was 
growing old, unable to meet, perhaps un- 
able to see, the good in new conditions. 

He didn’t want to. That, he asserted to 
the night lying darkly upon him, was per- 
haps the whole truth about him. But he 
could see that there was no good in factory- 
made chairs. They were uncomfortable as 
well as unstable and bad in materials and 
proportion. The age of pretentiousness and 
pretence had overtaken the land. Imita- 
tions. Chairs and men; particularly women! 
Look what Bartner’s wife had done to him! 
Ruined him, probably. 


Vhail’s third letter Francis Jammes an- 
swered indirectly by asking Meadows when 
it would be convenient for him to drive out 
to the country where Vhail lived. He kept 
his headboard wrapped until, with Vhail, 
they were grouped at the side of the curly- 
maple bed. Vhail’s confidence in all that 
touched him was expressed in an attitude 
of exaggerated concern. His politeness 
reached the pitch of a humility preparing 
itself, it seemed, for a calamity. Jammes 
undramatically untied the headboard and 
arranged it on a chair where the same 
light fell on it as that which enveloped the 
bed. Meadows gave the two surfaces a 
quick comparative attention. Then he 
turned, restraining a smile, to Vhail. 

‘You can send me your cheque in the 
morning.” 

“Cheque!” Vhail exclaimed. “I thought 
Mr. Jammes owned the headboard. Not 
you.” 

“Tt isn’t to pay for that,’’ Meadows ex- 
plained cheerfully. ‘‘It’s only the bet, the 
thousand, you’ve lost to me.’’ 

“Lost? What nonsense!” Vhail was 
bent over the fashioned board Jammes had 
brought. At last, silently, long and pain- 
fully, he compared its color with the bed. 
He scored it with a tentative finger nail. 
““Come downstairs,’”’ he said abruptly. 
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They went without further word, Vhail 
leading and Jammes at the rear with his 
headboard awkwardly held under an arm, 
down into a small sitting room furnished in 
the period of Queen Anne, with a walnut 
table inlaid on the knees with ivory and 
ebony and silver. 

He rang a bell that produced a servant, 
who brought them Scotch whisky in a cut 
red decanter and immense tumblers of flint 
glass that rang like bells when they were 
set down. 

“You can have your thousand, Mead- 
ows,’ Vhail said, after a contemplative 
drink. ‘‘Now, Mr. Jammes, how much do 
you want?” 

“For the headboard?” 
bore a delicate edge of surprise. 
isn’t for sale. But I told you that.” 

‘*And, if you’ll remember, I said I under- 
stood you there. ... How much?” 

“That whisky, Meadows,” Jammes re- 
marked, “‘it’s old, too. The color would tell 
you that. No good whisky now. Nothing 
now at all.” 

“T’m glad you appreciate it,’’ Vhail in- 
formed him. “It’s been forty years in 
wood in one place I know of. About the 
headboard 4 

““Mr. Vhail,’’ Jammes replied, ‘‘my real 
reason for coming out here was to buy your 
bed. Will you put a price on it?” 

“‘Ah-ha! That knocks the crating off our 
purpose. The gentleman with the horn 
wants to buy the entire animal. Wouldn’t 
it look better, Meadows, the other way?” 

“‘T told him it was no use,’’ Meadows ad- 
mitted; “‘but he’s as hard as you are.”’ 

“Probably,” Jammes went tranquilly 
on, ‘‘you paid two hundred dollars for your 
maple bed. You can get one different, but, 
from your position, as good for—well, five 
punde dollars. I’ll give you a thousand 

OT lta 

“Mr. Jammes,”’ said Vhail, “I was mis- 
taken in you. I’ll give you a thousand for 
the headboard. The bed’s not up.” 

“Mr. Vhail,’”’ said Jammes, “‘ fifteen hun- 
ae for the bed. The headboard’s out 
of it.% 

“Two thousand,” said Vhail. 

“Twenty-five hundred,’’ Jammes_ re- 
sponded. 

“Look here, Vhail,’’ Meadows protested, 
‘be reasonable. Jammes is a poor man. 
I don’t know what’s in either of you—two 
hundred and fifty dollars would be prodigal 
for the whole business. Francis hasn’t any 
idea of prices when he’s interested.” 

Vhail took a deep drink. 

“By heaven,” he told Jammes, “‘I won’t 
give you three!” 

“T wouldn’t take six,’’ said the other. 
“‘Two thousand five hundred for the bed.” 

“No, nor twenty-five thousand.” 

Francis Jammes rose wearily. 

“We'll have to go without it, Meadows,”’ 
he admitted. But Theodore Vhail caught 
his arm: 

“Sit down! There’s something more in 
the bottle; and this is a very extraordinary 
occasion. J might say three thousand. 
The trouble is this: IJ’ll be candid with 
you—now I know the other right head- 
board exists, it spoils my pleasure in the 
bed. Every time I saw it I’d know it wasn’t 
complete. I tell you, Jammes, you’ve 
spoiled it for me, and you'll have to restore 
it again.” 


Jammes’ tone 
“That 


“‘T’ve never restored 
told him acidly. L 
Vhail’s effort at good nat 
“T’ve got to have it,” he de 
“all the reason is with me, 
got to, I'll let you hold me 
you want?” i 
“The bed.” i 
“You'll never get it. 7 
first. Mr. Jammes, don’t ; 
beg, about me there.” 

“T won’t,” Jammes 
see what you’re like eee 

eo ee! 

ammes merely gazed at 

“4 the headhpasaiae 

“T wouldn’t let you haye 
you were drowning. Be sy 

“I am,” Vhail shot at 
couldn’t be mistaken for th 
you are. I'll break the dar 
Vhail reiterated; “TI won’t 
house—if that will do youa 

“Nothing much will,” Jay 
He was very tired, overcome 
futility. 

“Then neither of us will h; 
Vhail who was speaking agai 
at Jammes over the rim of hj 
thousand,” he said. 

“Not forty.” th 

“Stop it,” Meadows com 
“You'll break something in 
you. Oh, you'll wake y 
you’re drunk.” a 

Jammes rose with an air, 

“Come on,” he said to M 
sorry to have led you out her 

Vhail preserved a moodysi 
no effort toward a semblane 
Meadows prodded him in a 

“‘Jammes is equal to you, 
tle out of this, anyhow; it’s 
to think about it—a tho 
Still, that’s the price of a go 
crystal chandelier.” 

“Wait a minute.” Vhail) 
want this bed, since I’m nc 
the headboard; but, Jamn 
have it. You can not hayvei 
so perfect it ought to bec 
we will give it to someone, 
springs and headboard and 

“Tf you like,” Jammes ag 

“But not to your aunt or 
any such person,” Vhail ad 

“We'll give it to the ¢ 
Jammes proposed. we 

“The carpet beater?” 
was puzzled. : 

“Yes; the man who 
He had brought it up 
ware where he was b 


“Meadows,” Vhail ¢ 
have all that money fo 
that what Mr. Ja 


would never have had 
Jammes left the head 
Vhail to restore. Fla 
undulating road he 
fast they were going. 
was miles an hour and 
would have been in the 
tranquillity for which : 
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DopGeE BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


If there is one word which will sum up the 
average owner’s impression of Dodge Brothers 
Touring Car, that word is dependable. 


If there is a word to express the quality 
which Dodge Brothers have striven, above 
all else, to build into the Touring Car, it is— 
again—dependable. 


Indeed, it is not too much to say that the 
word dependable has come to be definitely 
associated, the nation over, with Dodge 
Brothers Touring Car—and the other vehicles 
bearing their name. 


Nor have Dodge Brothers built this enviable 
reputation through advertising. They have 
built motor cars, so dependable in fact that 
the word has presented itself automatically 
to the public mind. 


The price is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 


Ne 


—— 
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A big 
opportunity 


awaits the 
right man 
in our 
advertising 


department 


There is an opening for 
at least one man in 
each of our advertising 
offices in Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia and 
Boston. 


The right man should 
not be over 35 years of 
age and must have 
made good as a sales- 
man. 


If you believe you can 
do bigger things in sell- 
ing, and are ambitious 
enough to work for 
greater income and re- 
sponsibility, write us 
fully about yourself at 
once. 


Address 


Advertising Department 


THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 


| antedates the Civil War. 


| ment. 
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HE income tax is in no sense a modern 

means of raising revenue. Even in 
Solon’s time there was a progressive in- 
come tax, and later, in the Middle Ages, 
it was imposed by. some European coun- 
tries. Its introduction to the United States 
In 1861 a law 
was passed taxing incomes in excess of $800. 
All incomes of more than $800 and less than 
$5000 were taxed 5 per cent, and those be- 
tween $5000 and $10,000 714 per cent and 
incomes of more than $10,000 10 per cent. 
This law ceased to operate in 1872. 

An attempt was made in 1894 to pass an- 
other income-tax law, but it was taken to 
the Supreme Court and declared unconsti- 
tutional. Congress in 1909 placed a 1 per 


| cent tax on the incomes of corporations, and 


February 25, 1918, the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, giving Congress the right to tax the 


| people directly, was ratified by the neces- 


sary three-fourths of the states. On Octo- 
ber 8, 1918, Congress accordingly passed 
the first direct-income-tax law, which was 
declared to be effective as of March 1, the 
same year, the first day of the first month 
subsequent to the ratification of the amend- 
Other revenue acts were passed 
September 8, 1916, October 3, 1917, Febru- 
ary 24, 1919, and November 23, 1921, each 
embodying new features and, with the ex- 
ception of the last act, imposing higher 
taxes. 

To handle efficiently the collection of 
income taxes among 100,000,000 people 
is a problem that cannot be worked out 
overnight, but now after nine years a com- 
paratively smooth-running, well-organized 
machine has been developed. The Internal 
Revenue Bureau in Washington annually 
receives 1,250,000 income-tax returns. This 


‘figure does not include the returns filed by 


those whose incomes are less than $5000. 
To audit and carry on the work of this de- 
partment of the bureau 7275 people were 
employed in Washington during the last 
fiscal year. The cost of administering the 
internal-revenue laws was $41,577,374.49. 
Total receipts were $3,197,451,088. Com- 
puting on this basis the cost of collection 
was $1.30 for each $100 collected, compared 
with 87 cents for the preceding year. The 
difference in relative cost of collection is 
due mainly to the large reduction in reve- 
nues, the repeal of some of the war-profits 
taxes, and the increase in individual exemp- 
tion. 

The return of the taxpayer whose net in- 
come is in excess of $5000 is, after being 
filed with the collector of the district in 
which the taxpayer resides, forwarded to 
Washington for auditing and filing. Re- 
turns of taxpayers of less income are au- 
dited by the collectors’ forces. During the 
last fiscal year 954,731 income and excess- 
profits tax returns were audited in Washing- 
ton, and as a result additional assessments 
totaling $79,679,860.97 were made. 


The Inspector’s Work 


A copy of the return filed by a corpora- 
tion, partnership or individual, after being 
audited by the bureau, is sent to the rev- 
enue agent’s office for what is termed a 
field examination. Throughout the coun- 
try during the last fiscal year the Govern- 
ment maintained a force of 8251 agents and 
inspectors, whose duty it is to make a com- 
parison of the books and records of the tax- 
payer with the return filed with the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 

Unlike the collectors’ forces, who work 
in districts, the revenue agents and in- 
spectors are assigned to divisions, one divi- 
sion generally comprising three or four 
collection districts. The number of agents 
working in each division varies, of course, 
according to its importance and volume of 
work. Each inspector or agent is given 
copies of returns forwarded to his head- 
quarters from Washington. These tran- 
scripts are his authority to make an 
examination and to investigate all items of 
income and deduction shown thereon. 

During the last fiscal year there were 24,- 
868 such examinations made of individuals 
and partnerships, and as a result $28,885,- 
736.49 additional tax was assessed. There 
were 14,088 corporations examined, and 
$78,717,066.69 was the amount of further 
tax found due. Agents and inspectors who 
do the field auditing for the Government 
are trained accountants and auditors, and 
receive salaries that range from $1600 to 


$4000 a year, depending on their ability 
and experience. Those whose salaries are 
less than $2000 a year have the official rating 
of inspectors, and a salary increase above 
that amount automatically makes them 
agents. 

The revenue agents’ forces in their oper- 
ation are perhaps freer from political influ- 
ence than any other department of the 
Government. An applicant for such a posi- 
tion is never questioned as to his political 
activity or affiliations. He is selected solely 
on merit, and after qualifying with the 
Civil Service Commission is sent to Wash- 
ington for a forty-five-day training period. 
Here he is drilled in the principles of sound 
accounting and the application of the 
income-tax laws. If he successfully passes 
his examinations, which are extremely 
rigid, he is assigned to a division, and begins 
his duties as a guardian of the United States 
Treasury. 

The man who presents himself at your 
home or place of business and asks to be 
shown whether you have made a strict ac- 
counting to Uncle Sam has been thoroughly 
trained in his line. He has been told that 
it is the public tax which pays his salary, 
and that he is therefore working for the 
people. The fact that courtesy is para- 
mount is another point on’ which his in- 
structors have dwelt, and personal good 
will.is an asset to a revenue agent and 
never a liability. But on the shoulders of 
the inspector who may be receiving only 
$1800 a year rest responsibilities that would 
test the best judgment of the $25,000- 
a-year executive. The decisions of the 
comparatively unimportant inspector as to 
the admissibility of certain items not in- 
frequently involve tens of thousands of dol- 
lars in additional taxes or refunds. 


Assessments and Refunds 


A strict efficiency record is kept for each 
field auditor. The amount of additional tax 
he may report for assessment has no bear- 
ing on his standing. Whether he discovers 
unpaid revenue to the tune of $250,000, 
as is frequently the case, or recommends 
a $10,000 refund does not in the least 
affect his chances for advancement. He 
is rated solely on the quantity and qual- 
ity of his work. His instructions are to 
administer the laws fairly and impartially, 
and not to involve the Government in 
unnecessary and useless litigation. 

An examining officer assigned to work 
on individuals and partnerships will ordi- 
narily complete from sixty to 200 cases a 
year. The number of corporations exam- 
ined by an agent varies from ten to 100, 
depending on the complexity and volume 
of the accounts. Upon the completion of 
each case the agent’s report, setting forth 
in detail all the changes made in a return, 
is reviewed by a group of examiners in his 
office, and when approved is prepared in 
triplicate. One copy goes to the income-tax 
section at Washington, for final review and 
approval; one is retained in the office of 
the revenue agent for the permanent files, 
and the third is sent to the taxpayer, who is 
thus provided with a full and complete ex- 
planation of all changes made either for 
or against him. 

When the audit section of the income-tax 
unit has made a final review of the report 
the taxpayer is notified by letter that 
within thirty days an assessment will be 
entered against him, and that he may fur- 
nish within such time the basis of any ob- 
jection he may raise to the findings of the 
examining officer. If arguments are pre- 
sented in writing or at a hearing in Wash- 
ington the case is thoroughly reviewed, 
final decision made, and the amount of 
additional tax assessed. A further appeal 
may be made only through the courts. In 
the event that the taxpayer is entitled to a 
refund it works itself out in the same way 
with the exception that there are no hear- 
ings or protests to delay action; yet it ordi- 
narily requires from six months to a year 
to secure a refund. 

Until about two years ago no detailed 
accounting was given except a verbal ex- 
planation. The department found abuses 
grew out of this practice and it was abol- 
ished in favor of giving the taxpayer the 
same information that was forwarded to 
Washington. 

In his pilgrimages from taxpayer to 
taxpayer, measuring the extent of the 


_ water. runs up h 


resort to deprive the-Goy 
that is justly due would py 
of the master criminal 
days. The willingness wit} 
woman parts with what he, 
for something that is intg 
fullness of the accountin 
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honest. They appreci: 
their prosperity is continge) 
functioning of-the Govern 
to function properly it | 

The revenue agent mu 
qualifications of both a trai 
and the good accountant. | 
satisfied that the entries o} 
correct, but he must also de; 
all the business transacted i) 
Occasionally agents discov’ 
even three sets of books are | 
cern. The reason is obviow 
accounting for themselves, : 
fraudulent set for the in\ 


without being offensive; | 
into the most personal of 4) 
and hold all his information} 
fidence. To disclose any | 
would make him liable to }} 
a year in prison. 
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against the income-tax |; 
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charging off excessive de| 
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ing lawyers devise and s| 
evading just taxation, One 
to have advised his elient tli 
around the clause in the }} 
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days after sale cannot be 
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method would show a 
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'Why Every Motorist Should 


h reason every motorist should carry 
Gampion Service Kit is readily ap- 

it. Tie-ups on the road are avoided 
tu have a spare set of Champion 
%k Plugs. You can start a long tour, 
‘short trip, with every assurance that 
nvillnot be held up by annoying delays. 


h Champion Service Kit is designed to 
ie extra spark plugs. It is strongly 

2of metal and holds four or six Cham- 
oSpark Plugs in their original cartons. 


‘pocket or under the seat, ready when 
¢ed. No damage can be done to them. 
h’ are always ready to render the de- 


‘ may be carried for months in the 


f 


pendable service for which Champions 
are so highly prized. 


GetaChampionServiceKitatonce. Stow 
it away in your car. Your feeling of secu- 
rity alone will be worth the investment. 


See that you have a Champion in every 
cylinder. They will make your engine 
perform better. They save in gas and oil. 


This is because Champion is a better spark 
plug—better because of its wonderful 
new core, identified by the Double-Rib. 


This core marks a mighty development in 
spark plugs. Champion scientists la- 
bored for years to produce it. It willstand 


£0 TEE Vie 


y New Champion Service Kit 


stress and strain far more severe than it 
will ever encounter in actual service. It 
will never lose its insulating properties. 


This has been proved by Champion scien- 
tists with elaborate tests over long 
periods. 


This core is the distinct difference that 
makes Champion a better spark plug. 
You will be well repaid if you insist on 
Champions—a full set in your engine and 
the Champion Service Kit stowed away 
ready for road emergencies. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Can., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


While Champion is a better spark plug, it 1s sold by dealers at 60 cents each for Champion X and 75 cents for the Blue 
Box Line. The tremendous Champion production—more than 60 per cent of all spark plugs made— makes these extremely 
low prices possible. You will know genuine Champions by the Double-Ribbed core. Buy them from any dealer anywhere 


>HAM PION 


OO ae 


CHAMPION 


X 


Champion X ts the recognized stand- 
ard spark plug tor Ford Carsand Trucks 


and Fordson Tractors. 


Recognized 


by dealers and owners for 10 years as 
the most economical and efficient spark 
plug. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
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Electric — 
Scrubbing! 


Five million homes 
havebeenmade cleaner 
and more sanitary with 
Fuller Brushes. 

Four thousand fac- 
tories, stores, buildings, 
etc., are kept cleaner 
and more sanitary with 
the Finnell System of 
Electric Scrubbing. 


Straten 


CLEAN FLOORS are as essential to busi- 
ness as to the home. A clean factory 
means cleaner workmen, better prod- 
uctand, naturally, better profit. Aclean 
building helps to make satisfied ten- 
ants. A clean store helps to hold 
pleased patrons. 


FINNELL 
SYSTEM 


of ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 


applies to floor scrubbing the great force 
that has made loading, lifting, hauling and 
myriads of other tasks more economical and 
efficient —e/ectricity. It makes hand-and- 
knee scrubbing antiquated and extravagant. 

Instead of one brush the FINNELL SYSTEM 
wields eight. ‘They whirl around at the rate 
of 140 revolutions per minute. Each brush 
exerts 30 to 35 pounds pressure. Instead of 
only 300 square feet per hour the FINNELL 
Scrubber covers at least 3,000 feet. 

Put e/ectricity to work scrubbing your 
floors. Its low cost and its far-reaching results 
will amaze you. Prove for yourself that there 
is a cash value to c/ean floors because 


CLEAN FLOORS 
Reflect Clean Business 


——— — = —' —CLIP HERE=— — — = — — — ~ 
Check the hind of building or business you are interested in, 


Department Store Factories Schools 


Auditoriums alls Textile Mills 
Bakeries Hospitals Y. M..C. Avs 
anks otels andany other 
Churches Public Building buildings 
Clubs Restaurants of large 
Colleges Retail Stores floor space 


For free booklet, ‘Electrical Scrubbing,’’ and full 
information on the FINNELL sysTEM, clip above list, 
attach to your letterhead and mail to address below, 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING 


EQUIPMENT SALES Co. 
106 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 
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that Charley Henry was, like many another 
weakling, the household pet. What Cal had 
not yet found out was that a steelworks or- 
ganization develops with the years into a 
big family; one in which the usual family 
amenities are observed. Gossip flourishes, 
and jealousies, and there is considerable 
prying into the other fellow’s business. The 
backbiter is met up with now and then, and 
often you will find that a two-faced indi- 
vidual or two has managed to horn in, just 
as with all our best-regulated families. This 
family as a whole has a mighty clear knowl- 
edge of the weaknesses of each individual; 
and, what is most important, a willingness 
on the part of most to make allowance for 
them. This saving grace, as you yourself 
may know, reaches a mellow growth with 
age, and is seen least in youth. But be he 
young or old, the big boss on a steel plant 
has it not. That’s why he got to be big boss 
in that merciless game. 

Pity for Charley Henry lived under the 
hard shells of his fellow superintendents. 
Not a one of them but knew that Charley’s 
invulnerable inferior maxillary had carried 
him as far as he would ever go. His next 
step would land him on an appallingly 
swift toboggan. If Carnell ever saw his 
bluff, or if a new general super ever took 
hold at Susky, it was down grade with the 
air hose parted for C. B., with a pitiful 
wreck at the derail. So at conferences the 
railroad was spared many a just complaint, 
and out on the plant C. B.’s grandiloquence 
met with a marveling appreciation, while 
those whose needs were urgent called up 
Dutchman Schell, yardmaster, C. B. Hen- 
ry’s ace, who either did the job at once or 
told them when he could. 

But young H. Calvin Decken was headed 
rapidly big-bossward, and tolerance for 
weak sisters on the job was no attribute of 
his. So putting sympathy sternly to a side, 
he refused to burn a sociable hank of jute 
with C. B. Henry or to waste further time 
with him in the congenial art of talking 
through the face. 

“Thanks. Don’t smoke.” Thus Mr. H. 
Calvin Decken tersely, the cold-blooded 
young seeker after locomotive cranes. 

And as far as C. B. Henry was concerned, 
that cold refusal closed the morning’s busi- 
ness between the construction department 
and Charley’s little railroad. 

““When you leave here,”’ said the super- 
intendent of transportation, who could be 
terse himself upon occasion, ‘‘step into 
Number 1 engine room. Those old wheezers 
been makin’ blast in there for twenty-five 
years. Twenty-five years ago there wasn’t 
a hurdy-gurdy built could handle those 
base castings. Do you think we waited for 
a locomotive crane to set ’em up? We’d’a’ 
waited twenty years! How d’ya suppose 
we got those bed plates off?” 

A dour smile, to become well known and 
greatly feared in steel before many years 
had passed, fell like a cold swish of rain, 
quenching the mellow glow of C. B. Henry’s 
eloquence. 

“You did it with a carload of wedges and 
blocking, a dozen screw jacks, six steamboat 
ratchets, three or four sets of inch falls and 
a gang of twenty riggers; and you did it in 
two weeks. But we’re building Furnace A 
today, Mr. Henry; now, at the present 
time. Blocking and wedges and screw 
jacks got by twenty-five years ago. Bluff 
too! Neither will pass this year. Good 
morning.” 

A blast of January air, blowing off H. C. 
Decken’s frigid smile, swept through the 
closing door of Mr. Henry’s superheated 
office, making Mr. Henry shiver uncom- 
fortably in his cushioned chair. 

H. Calvin Decken is now much older and 
bigger in steel than he was at the time of 
this record, and he has not played so long 
in this merciless game without making an 
enemy or two. In fact the names of those 
who would break his umbrella and hope for 
rain without the least compunction would 
make an imposing list. And up near the 
top of it would appear three, as follows: 


Miss Mehitable Elizabeth 
uncertain). 

Mr. James, alias Gums, McConkey. 

Mr. Charles B. Henry. 


You have met the lady. Should you 
hold doubts as to her personality, ask 
someone who has worked at Susquehanna 
Steel. Any such will tell you that this 
lady felt the affront of having been ban- 
ished--from- the last-big- furnace job at 


(family name 
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WITTY LIZ 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Susky as keenly as you yourself would have 
felt it. Hitty had long yearned to come 
back; had long hoped for the chance to 
uncouple her splintery old gondolas and 
let go her dilapidated bucket and cast off 
the disgraceful Polish yoke of Andy Zalinsky 
and his tatterdemalion crew, and to hook 
onto a lift such as was a lift, and show the 
world. But this thing had been denied 
her. Without trial, without a chance to 
make a hoist, they had given a perfect 
lady the bum’s rush. So you can lay a 
bet that down in Hitty’s warped old fire 
box there glowed a grim resolve to get 
square with this Decken party some day. 

Shake hands now with Mr. James Mc- 
Conkey. Know that Mr. McConkey, alias 
Gums, is operator of Hitty Liz; has been 
that as far back as any man at Susky can 
remember. Gums was the oldest crane 
man, both in years and service, on the 
Susky plant. As the new cranes had come 
rolling into the yard, Gums had, by reason 
of his seniority, always got first chance at 
the job of running them. But they weren’t 
addressing Gums. He was scared half 
sick at the sight of these new behemoths. 
A shiver shook his thin frame at the mere 
thought of taking hold of those long pol- 
ished levers. And at the idea of releasing 
the power in those hulking boilers, or of 
attempting to hold the loads those mon- 
sters could pick, with his shriveled old 
weight upon a foot lever, a palsy took him 
that would have rattled his teeth had it 
not been that his nickname was accurate 
to six decimal places. 

Besides, long years of association had 
forged an indissoluble bond between Gums 
and Hitty. Which was well, for no one 
else could comprehend Hitty’s idiosyn- 
crasies. Each crane operator who had tried 
his craft on her gave up. And no won- 
der, for the arrangement of her controls 
and moving parts had been modeled unmis- 
takably after the running gears of a katy- 
did. So it was all for the best that Gums 
and Hitty went down the years together; 
and perfectly natural that when Decken 
chased the lady off his job, he added to the 
list of those that loved him not Hitty’s 
college chum, old Gums McConkey. 

As to the gentleman named last on our 
list of three, there are reasons enough why 
young H. C. Decken should be unloved by 
him. Through years of stormy pretense no 
one had ever had the heart to call Charley 
Henry’s bluff. His tempestuous defenses 
and evasions had long roused only delight 
in the hearts of the Susky family. With 
Dutch Schell on the job the work got done, 
and so long as that happened C. B. was a 
joy to life, an institution, a gusty whiff of 
blustering March in the August air of a 
steel superintendent’s sweltering ten or a 
dozen hours. When C. B. swaggered 
through the yard the flap of wide swash- 
buckling boot tops could be heard above 
the workaday uproar of the mills. Then 
along comes H. C. Decken, headed big- 
bossward, mercilessly efficient, climbing 
over the fixed obstacles, knocking aside the 
unfixed. C. B. Henry, feeling the push of 
those ruthless young hands, took a careful 
look at himself for the first time in ten 
years—and found himself teetering peril- 
ously at the toboggan’s edge. How many 
were aware of the colossal bluff he was put- 
ting up? One for sure—H. C. Decken. 
Would he keep that knowledge to himself 
until the sweet day that saw him and his 
shiny tubes and cursed tripods passing over 
the canal bridge, out onto the pike and 
off the plant for good? That intruding 
breath of icy air which young Decken’s 
departure had admitted had been almost 
instantaneously absorbed by the stifling 
heat of Mr. Henry’s office. Yet Mr. Henry, 
deep in his comfortable cushions, shivered 
a second time. 
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OU ventured on the old limestone un- 

loading trestle at your peril. The old 
limestone. unloading trestle was ready to 
fall in a heap without you venturing your 
weight upon it. The old limestone trestle’s 
bents were made of rails. Nowadays when 
the rail mill rolls stuff that no inspector will 
O. K. they send these seconds to a shear of 
such terrific strength that it can take cold 
rails and bite them into lengths to fit an 
open-hearth scrap pan. In the old days 
bad rails could be broken into short 
lengths, too; but with the drop ball then. 
And dropping the skull-cracker ball on 
brittle second rails gives you the same 
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fill them up. Twice a 
would knock a block out | 
dump-car wheels and perso 
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Penrod and Sam in 
strategic retreat. 


rod’s here! Penrod Schofield, 

Sam Willams, Herman and Ver- 
man, Roddy Bitts, Georgie Bissett and 
all the other famous kid-characters 
of Booth Tarkington’s ‘‘Penrod and 
Sam,” are marshalled for a grand of- 
fensive on law, order, domestic quiet 
and the everlasting love of eighteen- 
year-old men of the world for some- 
body’s sister of sixteen. Even Duke, 
the dog, helps out. 

I don’t know where Director Wil- 
liam Baudine managed to get them all 
for one picture, because, when charac- 
ters become so publicly endeared that 
everyone knows just how they should 
look, the hardest thing in films is to 
find players who measure up to popu- 
lar conceptions. 

No make-up was necessary to bring 
these kids closer to the originals. 
Booth Tarkington himself might have 
picked them. And through the book's 
delightful incidents—wars, rituals, aw- 


Jee’ DOWN a storm-cellar! Pen- 


Lloyd Hughes, Pauline Garon and 
Johnny Walker fill “Children of Dust” 
with irresistible heart-intcrest. 


| Why are young brothers? 
} Schofield and Robert Williams contemplate Sam’s 


No wonder Margaret 


massacre in “Penrod and Sam.” 


BOOTH TARKINGTON’S “PENROD AND 
SAM”? SCREENED AS A CLASSIC OF THE 
AMERICAN KID. 


ful ordeals of party manners, the suf- 
ferings of seniors at impish hands, and 
Penrod’s paths of glory that lead but 
to the barn—they extract the utmost 
in laughter and entertainment. 

On the juvenile side, Ben Alexander 
impersonates Penrod; Joe Butterworth 
plays Sam; Buddy Messinger is a fine 
fat Roddy Bitts; Newton Hall makes 
George Bissett quite the nicest boy in 
town, and Gertrude Messinger is Pen- 
rod’s dark secret—his sweetheart. 
Adult opposition is left to adult stars. 
Mary Philbin and Gareth Hughes look 
after the love affair of Margaret Scho- 
field and Robert Williams, while Rock- 
cliffe Fellows, as Pa Schofield, looks 
after Penrod with a strap—willingly, 
aye, enthusiastically, supported by 
Gladys Brockwell as Ma Schofield, 
William V. Mong as Deacon Bitts, 
Martha Mattox as Miss Spence, the 
school-teacher, and Vic Potel, the town 
drunkard. 

Another special attraction of ‘ Pen- 
rod and Sam”’ is that J. K. McDonald, 
the producer, aims his picture straight 
at us grown-ups. 


Pa Schofield, 
who swings a 
wicked strap. 


The purpose of this nation-> 
wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is 
to foster independent pro- 
duction, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 
and art of the screen. 


Los Angeles’ Loveliest Here 


HAT genial genie who is 
stirring excitement at the 
United Studios, Hollywood, 
where Maurice Tourneur is 
filming ‘‘The Brass Bottle,”’ 
exceeded himself by col- 
lecting three hundred of 
the prettiest girls in Los 
Angeles, garbing all as 
Eastern queens and waft- 
ing them to his palace in 
old Bagdad. Of course, it 
was done for the movies, 
but even the movies never 
had such a multitude of 
pulchritude before. F. An- 
stey’s story is bizarre 
enough to have been in- 
cluded in the Arabian 
Nights. Out of a brass 
bottle this genie arises, 
turns the world back a 
thousand years and leaves 
a twentieth century man 
and his fiancee stranded 
in Harem-land. Oh, gen- 
erous genie! Still, trans- 
position is nothing new to 
Harry Myers, the actor 
who has the leading role. 
He also fell through sev- 


eral centuries in ‘‘A 
ma J Connecticut Yankee in 

iy King Arthur’s Court.” 
Ernest Torrance plays 


the jovial Genie. 


7000 Miles for Success 
NDREE LAFAYETTE is the 


world’s most excitedstar. ‘“Trilby’’ 
was finished last week and turned over 
to editors to be cut and titled under 
the supervision of Producer Tully and 
Director James Young. Being a fa- 
mous Continental actress doesn’t pre- 
vent Mlle. Lafayette from being a 
very human little lady; and when a 
girl travels 7000 miles to make her 
biggest picture, and her whole career 
depends on us movie-fans, it’s only 
natural that the days can’t pass quickly 
enough until the picture is shown. But 
Andree shouldn’t wonder. This gor- 
geous beauty, already hailed by critics 
as the one real Trilby of all who have 
essayed the rédle, expressing her art 
in a lavish production, makes an irre- 
sistible figure! 


Look Forward to These 


< HE BAD MAN,” three-season 
stage success, will be filmed by 
Edwin Carewe with Holbrook Blinn. 


A few of the a Tr 
oriental beau- 
ties who make 
st ere for fi, Dealt a. 
arr in : = 
“The Brass Bot- HY onderin of 
tle.” who will play 


the rejuvenat- 
ed Countess 
ripe ee VRAD eas: 
Oxen.”’ Ger- 
trude Ather- 
ton’s novel 
should make 
an amazing 
' picture. 


fs HE World 
and his Wife 
—reaching for the 
Moon”’ expresses 
the theme of John 
M. Stahl’s next feature, 
“The Wanters.” 
—John Lincoln. 
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Going Away? 
Take CosyIoes Along 


To make your vacation trip mean com- 


plete rest, CosyToes slippers in either 
cosyfelt, cosysatin, cosyleather or cosy- 
brocade, should accompany you. 


For tennis, golf, hiking or other exercise 
means tired feet that CosyToes will rest. 


Designed smartly and stylishly there 
need be no hesitancy about wearing 
CosyToes in the presence of friends. 


Made of the best of materials, you are 
assured of long wear—maximum service. 


Not an ordinary slipper, CosyToes 
possess an individuality all their own— 
they are tailored slippers that hold their 
shape and produce real foot comfort. 


Thousands prefer them to any other. 
You will too. Just try on a pair. Note 
their fit—the high quality material—the 
wide range of colors and distinctive styles 
from which to choose. To get these quali- 
ties demand CosyToes, accept no sub- 
stitutes. 

If your dealer hasn’t them, mail the cou- 
pon for the Cosycatalog illustrating many 
styles and learn how to get them quickly. 


Cosy Ioes 


The RestfulSlipper 


CosyToes for Many Uses 


With leather soles and heels for working in the 
garden and yard, for general wear about the 
house, for trav eling and during vacation. In 
attractive colors and soft heels with your 
dainty negligee, for evening comfort when 
reading or sewing, for cosy gifts to any mem- 
ber of the family—anytime. 


California’s suggestions 
for true restfulness 


MAIL THIS FOR COSYCATALOG 


ps as a ee es wn gs vcd as ee co ee 
Address: Standard Felt Co., 

| Dept. 5, West Alhambra, Calif. 

| Please send me the Cosycatalog showing many styles 
| of CosyToes, the restful slipper, and give me the name 
| of the dealer in my town who handles your slippers. 
l 

Name 

Street. 

! City. State. 

| 

| My Dealer’s Name 


‘self. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
water, aren’t you? Dig a sump and bale 
with a muck bucket while you’re diggin’. 
You can pour that eleven-cent concrete 
right in the water. Gonna have this pit all 
poured by the end of the week, Decken?” 

It sounded easy. But in that yard of 
digging treachery lurked. A foot down into 
it, and a sump so formed, water from over 
an unknown acreage started to seep in be- 
tween the clay above and the wet stratum 
below; slowly, carrying a little silt along. 
Two feet down, the sides of the wet stratum 
started to flake, to chip off from the sides, to 
break away in slabs and drop with dismal 
splashes into the soggy bottom of the hole. 
The men’s boots churned the stuff into a 
mess that had to be scraped from their 
shovel blades. Subterranean waters, long 
pent below thirty feet of impervious clay, 
had found release. There was little head, 
and the velocity small; but drainage from a 
vast acreage headed joyously toward the 
point of least resistance, each quart of 
water carrying its small burden of solids, 
washing the most where its volume was 
the greatest, at the conflux of innumerable 
tiny seepages—at the excavation for Blast 
Furnace A’s skip pit. 

“But there’s only a few feet of the infirm 
stuff; and above it the clay is tough and 
compact. We’ll not have carpenters down 
that hole, getting in the way of the muck- 
ers, cluttering up working space with 
braces, timbering every six inches of the 
way. The thing to do is to rush the digging. 
Get the stuff out. Put a force in tonight. 
The mixer is all ready at the edge of the 
hole. Tomorrow morning we can slap the 
concrete in. Better than any timbering.” 

But the morning found young Cal Decken 
at the edge of the hole, blear-eyed and 
worried. Long cracks had started to show 
up on the surface of the ground, radiating 
from the excavation. At four in the morn- 
ing Cal Decken had sent his muckers up 
out of the hole ahead of him, riding the 
buckets; for at four o’clock there had come 
a loud and ominous crack from the gloom 
of the torch-lit timbers overhead. 

Thirty feet down disaster had been at 
work. Thirty feet down the quick earth 
had settled an inch, two inches, three. 
Thirty feet down the face of the quick 
earth had flaked back six inches, twelve, 


eighteen, under the face of the stiff clay, 


above. Seepage had been at work. Water 
long held in leash had been freed; water, 
the trickiest, most treacherous, deceitfulest 
of elements; water, the mightiest, but the 
meanest also. Give it a crevice little-finger 
thick and the strength of armies may be 
needed to choke the fluid serpent which 
will issue forth. Five thousand tons of 
clay above the subterranean water level 
began to find itself without support. 

With morning came Bill Raub and a 
quartet of swarthy Bavarians. Bill looked 
at the long cracks in the surface of the 
ground. Bill peered down into the pit. Not 
a single stick of bracing was awry. Nota 
single sheeting board bowed inward. And 
yet he shook his head as he turned to 
young Cal Decken. 

“‘T guess it’s you and me for it, Cal.” 

Question looked out of the engineer’s 
dark-ringed eyes. 

“Bad,” explained Bill. ‘‘Lost a buddy 
once trying to save a hole with surface 
cracks like that. Nearly got caught my- 
Can’t send my Dutchmen down into 
that man trap.” 

“But we got to get heavier bracing in or 
we lose the hole,”’ said Decken desperately. 

“Sure,” Bill Raub told him. “You and 
me.” 

The two of them climbed up on the op- 
posite edges of the muck bucket and took 
hold of the cable. 

“Take ’er away,” said Raub. 

Up on top the swarthy Teutons chopped 
wedges swiftly into shape, cut scabbing to 
size and started the long spikes into them 
before they were lowered down; bit their 
crosscuts skillfully through thick timbers, 
bringing them to dimensions shouted up 
from the bottom of the pit. And the bot- 
tom set of heavy braces were in place before 
the chief got to the job. 

Charley Henry was with the chief that 
morning; Charley, enjoying his matutinal 
stroll and a pleasant warming up to a day 
of mighty vocalizing. 

A profane exclamation from the chief 
put a sudden end to Mr. Henry’s spirited 
flow of conversation. The chief had sud- 
denly halted, looking down at the ground 
beneath his feet. Then in a couple of quick 
strides the chief was at the edge of the skip- 
pit excavation. 
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“Come up out of that, you two!”’ The 
chief’s voice was peremptory. “‘Flatheads!”’ 
he added, turning to Charley Henry. 

But Charley had stepped back to health- 
ier ground, a half dozen paces from the pit 
edge. The lure of further conversation, 
however, brought Charley back beside the 


oss. 

“‘Platheads!’’ the chief repeated. ‘‘Risk- 
ing their fool necks down there. This thing 
might let go at any time. Should ’a’ got 
heavy bracing in before they started to 
take out that swill. Have to back-fill now 
five or six feet and let the whole thing set- 
tle a day or two before it’ll be safe to put 
better cribbing in.” 

. Henry was not altogether happy 
at the edge of a deep hole that might, as 
the chief said, let go any time. And yet he 
felt no chill of danger. Instead, a warm 
glow filled him. Young Efficiency had 
made a mess of things. Fine! If only the 
whole blamed skip pit would throw itself 
down in an unbraceable crater of mud and 
broken timbers! Such a mishap would 
multiply the estimated cost of the skip pit 
by ten. 


There was an elegant chance. The boss * 


was ordering the carpenter foreman out. 
If it only would let go! Maybe the jour- 
ney of this bluff-proof, language-proof 
young upstart across the canal and out onto 
the pike and off the plant for good might 
be greatly expedited. Charley Henry knew 
that he would never cock his feet up on 
his desk and smoke at ease again until 
young Thunderbrow was gone; and for 
complete disaster to that excavation now 
so well started toward calamity, C. B. 
Henry made voluble and silent supplication, 
C. B. Henry being the only person in the 
world who could be silent volubly. 

But a roaring interrupted Mr. Henry’s 
earnest mental petitionings. 

“Hey!” the chief’s voice was repeating 
in a bellow. ‘‘Come up out of that, you two 
needle heads!” 

Bill Raub grinned down at Decken and 
batted the end of a ten-by-ten to place. 

“Let him go to hell,” said Bill. ‘Five 
minutes and we got ’er!”” Then, “‘Righto, 
chief!’’ he bellowed back to the boss, and 
rapped a spike so viciously on the button 
that its last two inches went out of sight at 
a single jump. 

“Toenail the bottom of that upright, 
Cal,’”’ said Bill a minute later. ‘‘Haven’t 
time to scab it. Old Man’ll climb down 
here and kick us up to the surface in a 
second.” 

On the next set of timbers, four feet be- 
low the carpenter boss, young Decken plied 
his maul. 

“Good!” announced Raub. ‘‘Let’s go!” 

He dropped his short-handled spike ham- 
mer into the bucket which swung on its 
cable close beside his fellow worker just 
below him. A handful of long spikes spat- 
tered into the muddy bottom after the 
hammer. Then, not waiting for the bucket, 
he swung himself with monkey deftness 
from one set of timbers to another; reached 
the top; tight-roped across a six by six to 
where the chief was standing. 

“Say, boss,’’ he started to expostulate, 
“‘let’s finish that. We got ’er dead.” 

The boss didn’t hear him. The boss was 
busy cursing. 

“Hey, you wham-rammed moron, down 
there! If you’re not on this top sill in ten 
seconds I’ll fire you to hell off this job so 
fast you’ll 

A cannon cracked. 

Raub leaped, dragging the chief back 
with him. 

When they looked down again they saw 
a living hand that ended at the thumb base, 
the fingers of it reaching, reaching. Then 
another ton of clay slid through the broken 
timbers. 

The easy thing to do is something physi- 
cal; to make some discernible effort. Grab 
a shovel and dig. Take hold of a six-by- 
six and strain at it till your loin muscles 
crack. 

A harder thing to do is something effi- 
cient. Bill Raub was sawing at a timber— 
Bill and one of his swarthy Germans. 
Backward and forward from the waist they 
swung, easily, smoothly as a clock pendu- 
lum, could it swing inverted. More clay 
came down. It slid about the two men— 
Bill and his sullen Deutscher, burying them 
to the hips. Their bodies kept on swinging 
smoothly from the waist. They pulled 
themselves free when the saw teeth showed 
through the timber’s under side. Then 
they bent their lean bodies and took the 
timber in a double embrace. Their faces 
purpled. Their legs went down into the 
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g ie most perfectly shaped feet 
in the world—fitted perfectly in 
a EAL &l LK Guaranteed 


Hosiery 


ABOVE is an authentic, authorized photograph of 
Mlle. LaFayette’s famous feet fitted perfectly in 
REAL SILK Guaranteed Hosiery. 


Note how the beautiful lines of her perfectly 
shaped feet are accentuated by the snug, glove- 
like fit of this hosiery which is truly “knit to fit 
the foot.” 


This Unusual Hosiery Cannot be Obtained in 
Retail Stores 


A representative from our branch office in from the U. S. postoffice branch in our mills. 
your city will call at your home, with samples A guarantee of absolute satisfaction is in 
in 35 advance colors. He will take your order every box. To insure longer wear, we make the 
and the hosiery will be mailed to you direct toes, heels and tops of special processed lisle. 


Mlle. Andree LaFayette, featured 
player of Richard Walton Tully’s 
“Trilby,” First National attrac- 
tion directed by James Young 


Box oF Four Pairs + 45.50 


Price in Canada— Box of Four Pairs—$7.50 


REA Sirk Hosrery Mitts - InprAnApPo_tts, INDIANA 
Pioneers of Corporate Distribution 
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Make this Test 


‘ A week’s shaving with Williams’ will show you how 
\ wonderfully good for the skin it is. We will send a 
j trial tube free. See coupon below. 


SETH wttiisnun Bowen = 


What is her first impression? 


ORE frequently now you see men with coarse, heavy 
beards who shave daily, yet whose faces are fresh, 
smooth and well-groomed, the skin obviously free from 
irritation. 
A certain ingredient in Williams’ Shaving Cream makes 
it possible for any man, no matter how stubborn his beard, 
to get a finer, smoother skin through shaving. 


Helps the skin 


This soothing substance in Williams’ is extremely bene- 
ficial to the skin. With its help, Williams’ not only softens 
the hairs of the beard more thoroughly, but afterward the 
skin is left soothed and cool, in delightful condition. 

This care which Williams’ gives the skin commends it 
particularly to every man who would improve his appear- 
ance. Men whose beards are heavy need Williams’ too, 
just for the greater comfort it brings. 


Shave for a week—free! 


You can test the pleasing effect of Williams’ on the skin 
by shaving with a “Get Acquainted” tube which we will 
send you free. Use the coupon below or a postcard. 


For men who prefer the stick, Williams’ Doublecap Stick (absolutely 
new) and Williams’ Holder Top Stick (the original holder top stick) 
give the genuine Williams’ in the most convenient stick forms. 


You can’t lose 
this cap—and 
the tube hangs 


up! 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Glastonbury, Conn, Montreal, Canada 


Williams 


-S Shaving Cream 


— 
For Free “Get Acquainted ” Tube 
| The J. B. Williams Company 
Department 66, Glastonbury, Conn. 
| Send me the free ‘“Get Acquainted”’ tube of Williams’ 
Shaving Cream. 
I 
| 
| 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
to clear panic out of the chief’s head. Then 
he threw the shovel from him and in the 
bitterness of despair set his mind against 
this terrible unsolvable thing. 

But men were yelling. And something in 
the wild shouts that came down to the 
boss and the Bulgar sent them clawing up 
the crumbling slopes. The boss reached the 
surface first; looked in the direction men 
were looking; joined in the frantic shouting. 

There they came! There they came, the 
three of them, damn their old souls, up 
that crazy old limestone trestle; Aramis, 
Athos and Hitty, swaggering brazenly arm 
in arm up a road where death menaced 
every foot of the way! Aramis hidden, 
penned in behind his levers, with never a 
chance to jump if that ramshackle bridge of 
toothpicks ever went down. Aramis, alias 
Gums, the most toothless old shriveled-up, 
scared-to-death musketeer that ever told 
fear to go hang. And Athos, fat-paunched 
and flabby of flank and double of chin, save 
the mark! Charles Athos Henry. Man, 
how he carried it off! Right up in front in 
clear view of the gallery. Legs wide apart. 
Hat off. Bald pate bravely gleaming. 


) Cigar bravely upeocked. Waving his arms 


and bawling Lord knows what unheard and 
unheeded orders. And old Mrs. Porthos to 
make up the gallant three; old Hitty Eliza- 
beth Porthos, wheezing and puffing; step- 
ping it off, just the same, at a speed that 
none of her mighty sisters could match, up 
a road where none of her mighty sisters 
dared venture. One patch of her seedy 
corrugated-iron redingote flapped raggedly 
in the winter wind. But Liz was war- 
bannered with smoke and war-plumed with 
steam; so, with driving rods clanking and 
loose bearings knocking and journals la- 
menting, she hit the grade like the ring- 
tailed snorter she was; and her long 
warped boom, poked out over the head of 
Charles B. Henry, traced a wabbly de- 
sign against the cold sky as the skinny rail 
bents and the ancient stringers yielded 
beneath her. 

Six mighty sisters had Liz; six, terrific 
in their strength and capabilities; and yet 
with a spark of divinity smothering black 
beneath a few feet of dirt, with fingers that 
had reached up in vain for help now tightly 
clutching a handful of burial earth, the 
whole six of them might as well have been 
inside the skull of some draftsman. All 
right, the big stiffs! The ugly duckling 
would show ’em! And that young Decken; 
that insulting young upstart who shooed 
perfect ladies off his job just when the 
chance had come to quit scratching about 
the yard like some bug-hunting biddy and 
get into big work! All right, the big stiff! 
Hitty Liz would show him too! Her boom 
came round as she came up that perilous 
road, and her hoist cable lowered. Three 
motions, one time; some runner, that man 
McConkey! The ancient trestle quivered 
and shook. Hitty had come toastop. Well, 
well; there’s the hook! Doesn’t anyone 
down there know how to throw a nonslip 
hitch in the bight of a greasy steel cable? 


Peace, Hitty Liz. The chief does. 

They turned a pressure hose on the mud- 
covered thing that lay in the Bulgar’s lap. 

““See!”’ Rady Niccheff was roaring as the 
pressure water fresh from the winter-locked 
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Decken’s mouth and hook 
clay. 
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seconds later. 

The chief glanced at his 
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here a blind spot 
manufacturing vision? 


ANY executives who keep a careful eye on materials, 
margins and markets, fail to see that valuable power 
is leaking away every day not only in the boiler and en- 
gine rooms, but wherever power is conveyed or applied. 
If money that a business earns, in marketing its prod- 
uct, is lost beforehand within the four walls of ‘the power 
plant, efficiency can scarcely be claimed. 
As an instance, take packing—apparently a small item 
but actually a very important one. 
Do you know that a blowout on one of your steam lines 
through faulty packing can cost your business as much as 
one of your best salesmen can earn in a week? 

And pipe insulation—perhaps you regard it as unim- 
portant— but— 

Do you know that poor pipe covering on your steam 
lines can waste power enough, day by day, to cancel the 
best efforts of your purchasing department? 

_ Inthelightofthese facts, theservice that Johns-Manville 
‘is rendering Industry in preventing power wastes becomes 
Very great. The various Johns-Manville products, stand- 
ardized packings, efficient pipecoverings, heat-tight furnace 
cements, each performs a definite service in saving power 
In your plant—and lowering your maintenance costs. 
Some of the ways that we help are outlined in the panel 
On the right. Study it carefully; it may give you a clearer 
vision of production economies. 
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Don’t be blind to these 
power plant economies 


Longer-lived packing. The small group 
of Johns-Manville packings will cover 
every packing need in your plant. Each 
packing is highly efficient in preventing 
leakage and specially designed to resist 
wear. In Universal Piston Packing wear 
resistance has been obtained by special 
construction. The diagram shows how it 
is folded back and forth so that only 
rounded shoulders come into contact with 
the cylinder liners. 


A trouble-proof Steam Trap. A hol- 
low copper ball cannot get out of order. 
And that’s the only moving part in a 
Johns-Manville Steam Trap. Its simplic- 
ity guarantees continued efficiency with- 
out frequent attention. It discharges air 
with water without loss of steam. Its 
never-failing service has made it a great 
favorite with busy engineers. 


More heat for the boiler. Johns-Manville 
Monolithic Baffle Walls make furnace 
gases give up their maximum heat. They 
are solidly moulded around the tubes; 
costly heat cannot leak through to the 
smokestack without doing its work. Johns- 
Manville Heat Treatment also includes 
refractory cements and boiler wall coat- 
ing. These materials give good boilers 
the chance at efficiency that they deserve. 


Give this insulation a twenty-year test. 
Laboratory efficiency is one thing—and 
efficiency under practical working condi- 
tions is another. Although Johns-Manville 
Asbesto-Sponge Felted Insulation ranked 
highest in efficiency in various laboratory 
tests, that is not the reason of its superi- 
ority. Its superiority rests in its strength 
and ability to maintain this efficiency over 
a long period of years in your plant at a 
very low cost per year. 


The keystone on the right is the Johns- 
Manville trade mark. It symbolizes a 
large group of products and processes ever oS 
ready to serve Industry in the battle against 
power wastes. 
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_JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
Madison Avenueat 41st St., New York City 
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For Canada: 
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There are two kinds of Ford owners—those who laugh and 
those who are laughed at. 


Those who are laughed at are always going to the trouble of measur- 
ing their gas supply. They worry constantly, “Wonder if I have enough 
gas to get there>”” And in spite of their trouble, get stalled without gas. 
You see them every day, sheepishly sneaking along with cans of gaso- 
line they have walked blocks to get. Time and temper lost! 


| Those who laugh—never look at their gas, never even think of it and 
, never run out. They have Gas-O-Larms. 


: E No Gauge to Watch—Handier Than a 
Reserve Tank 


They drive along until their engines go 
“‘put-put.’’ No, they aren't out of gas. 
They don’t even stop. Don’t even leave 
their seats. Just reach down and pull 
out the neat, nickeled Gas-O-Larm but- 
ton—and drive merily on. They still 
have twenty miles of gas left—more than 
enough to take them to the next filling 
station on their way. 


empty). Outlasts any Ford—always 
works, Nothing to fill—bother with— 
or get out of order. 


BEFORE You Stall Again— 
Go to Your Ford Dealer 


Laugh! Don’t be laughed at! Get the 
new driving pleasure and freedom from 
worry, bother and delay by getting your 
Gas-O-Larm today. Your authorized 
Ford Dealer can supply you. Installed 
in five minutes. $5 complete, installed. 


‘W WOOD GAS-O-LARM CORPORATION 


is No gauge to wonder ‘about. No getting 
Ik: out to turn on a reserve (which might be 


Division of Locktite Patch Co. 


4196 BELLEVUE AVENUE DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


se 20 miles of Sas for Fords 


ea)“ Lhe Gas-O-Larm is a little thing, 
: but it is a mechanical triumph and 
renders a tremendous service to 
the Ford owner—even more efh- 
cient than the reserve system on 
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International speed boat 

champion, president of the Wood 

Hydraulic Hoist & Body Co., and Gar 
Wood, Inc., speed boat builders, is part owner 
of the Wood Gas-O-Larm Corporation, 


Out of gas— 
don’t stop— 
pull out but- 
ton—drive on 
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who were not contemplating striking him 
for a raise. But to Pete he was obviously 
grim, menacing, explosive. 

Pete felt that he was entitled to more 
money. He was a good man, and he knew 
it. Forty a week wasn’t enough for the 
work he did. He had never slighted his 
work or been jealous of his time. Whatever 
Pete did he did generously, full-bloodedly, 
up to the handle. 

And he needed the money. He would 
need it even if he ceased to bank with Bill 


| Gorman. If he didn’t need it he wouldn’t 
| think of asking for it; he hated like thunder 
| to ask for it. 


Debts had accumulated, 
small and piffling, but annoying debts. He 
didn’t need it for his maiden sister; he’d 
find her fifteen dollars a week. Oh, he’d 
find that! There was some iron in easy- 
going Pete. 

But the Old Man did look close this 
morning, tight, penurious, unsympathetic? 


| Well, if that was how he felt, he was in fora 
| bad time. 


The Old Man moved in his chair and 
Pete rose to cut off his retreat. The tele- 
phone on Pete’s desk rang. Pete halted to 
answer it. 

““Mr. Pennefether?”’ The voice on the 
wire was dry and croaking. ‘This is Mr. 
Ellerbach, Mr. Pennefether—Mr. Simeon 
Ellerbach. Could you run down to see me 
today, Mr. Pennefether?”’ 

“About what?” snapped Pete. He knew 
Simeon Ellerbach by reputation. 

“An extremely important business af- 
fair, Mr. Pennefether. I beg to assure you 
that it is important in the extreme. I ask 
you to call here because the affair requires 
a personal interview, and we can be assured 
of privacy. You’ll grant me the favor of a 
call, will you not, Mr. Pennefether?”’ 

Pete ran his eye over the engagements in 
his diary. 

“At half past three,” he said. 

He put down the receiver and turned, to 
be balked by the sight of Mr. Hopper es- 
caping up the stair that led to the mezza- 
nine. 


An elderly gentleman, | 
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Mr. Simeon Ellerbach Shambled Up Hudson Street. His Gait Was 
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Oldfield Cords, both by their records 
of performance in past seasons, and 
by the good value they are demon- 
Strating this year, have proved they 
deserve the steadily mounting popu- 
larity accorded them. 


Creating a favorable impression 


_ from the start by establishing undis- 
| puted leadership as the finest of racing 


x 


tires, they have gained an even more 


enviable and permanent reputation as 


« 
’ 


remarkably economical equipment for 
everyday use on the highway. 
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their ae. 6 ‘ whee 


Their fine appearence reflects their 
inbuilt quality and the reliable service 
they are capable of delivering. Long 
mileage is apparent in the generous 
size of Oldfield Cords, in the thick, 
Symmetrical anti-skid tread, in the 
finished workmanship that shows 
the skill and care with which they 
are built. 


Offering unmistakable quality at 
genuinely reasonable cost, it is logical 
that they are in greater demand this 
year than ever. 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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Drawn by Edouard Benito, Paris, for Story & Clark 


“In those homes of refinement 
and good taste where alwell the discrimi- 


STORY SE CLARK 
PLAGER PIANO 


Youll see this ata 
design —the rich, fi 
hich 4you.can play the music you hike best 
One of these splendid instruments easily be 
yours Ee adill consult the Story & “k dealer 
nearby xdho xdill gladly show you the several styles 


of Story & Clark pianss and player pianss. “You can 
“f hae on terms ULES eee seat pale 


present piano will he accepted as part payment 
Instruments of finest quality since 1857 
The Story & Clark Piano Company 
General Offices SI5“GIT South Wabash fvenue, Chicago, Ulinais 
Sony @ Cath Piono Company Dept SP) SIS-BIT So Wabash Hoe, hicago, LL 


Please send me the brochure showing the various styles of your instruments, and the name of your 
nearest dealer, because I am interested in huying a grand [Jan upcight[] a player piano [_] 
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acknowledged now before he wanders far- 
ther afield. Everyone knows how hard it is 
to recognize an acquaintance encountered 
outside his usual environment; everyone 
has bowed respectfully to his barber under 
such circumstances, and has cut his banker 
dead; everyone has cheered soldiers march- 
ing down to the boats, and has reached im- 
portunate hands to them; everyone has 
wondered why the police don’t do some- 
thing to khaki-clad beggars. 

Mr. Simeon Ellerbach shambled up Hud- 
son Street. His gait was that of a wanted 
man who has a weapon under his coat. He 
kept count of the street numbers. His 
sunken eyes lightened when he saw the 
number on the door of a small picture- 
framing establishment. On the window of 
the shop was a large and faded seal in red 
and white proclaiming that here was a 
notary public. He entered the shop. In 
the rear of the shop a man in an artist’s 
smock was cutting a mat that he held down 
on two cloth rollers. 

“T am the notary,” said the artist—a 
stout and red-lipped Latin—answering El- 
lerbach’s inquiry. 

“Ah, Mr. Peretti? My name is Eller- 
bach, sir. In the year 1909, Mr. Peretti, 
you took the acknowledgment of a release 
of mortgage. The release was executed by 
one Quincy Hawthorn. I am looking for 
this Quincy Hawthorn.” 

The artist lifted his shoulders and 
dropped them witha blandsmile. Hestood 
a moment, and then glanced suggestively 
back at his waiting work. 

“Tn the acknowledgment, Mr. Peretti,”’ 
said Ellerbach in a dry and insistent voice, 
“you stated that you knew this Quincy 
Hawthorn. Here is a copy of the release 
and there is your acknowledgment. See? 
‘On this fourth day of January, 1909, before 
me came Quincy Hawthorn, to me known 
and known to me 4 

The artist took the paper and studied it. 
He lifted his eyes from the document from 
time to time to look penetratingly at his 
visitor. 

“‘T—don’t remember,” he said hesitat- 

ingly. 
“‘T suggest that you strive earnestly to 
remember, Mr. Peretti,’’ said Ellerbach, 
sitting down. ‘I am from the office of the 
county clerk. The office of notary public 
is an important and responsible one, Mr. 
Peretti, an office of dignity and profit; and 
I am sure that you would not violate your 
oath by taking the acknowledgment of a 
stranger. That would be a heinous offense, 
Mr. Peretti. Ah, there is your commission! 
You will note that you were appointed by 
the governor, with the advice and consent 
of the senate. Surely, when the governor 
and the senate withdrew their minds from 
affairs of state and concentrated upon in- 
vesting you with authority, they believed 
that you would be impressed by a sense 
of responsibility and delegated power, and 
would not take acknowledgments from 
persons unknown to you!”’ 

Mr. Peretti ventured a grin, but quenched 
it after looking hard at Mr. Ellerbach. He 
sat down, read the document through, and 
then stared at vacancy. He lifted his 
shoulders and spread his hands. 

“But, wait!’ he exclaimed, jumping up 
to consult the date on his commission. 
“The fourth of January, wasn’t it? I re- 
member something of it now. I opened 
this shop on the fourth of January in 1909, 
and the first dollar I took in was for taking 
an acknowledgment. Look! There’s the 
dollar!” 

He skipped quickly to the back of the 
shop and returned with a small gold frame 
he had taken down from the wall. Behind 
the glass in the frame was a dollar bill. 

“There!” he said, putting the frame into 
Ellerbach’s hands. “This Quincy Haw- 
thorn gave me a dollar instead of the usual 
quarter. I framed it for luck. It was the 
first money I’d taken in.” 

“And this is all you remember about 
Quincy Hawthorn?”’ demanded Ellerbach 
harshly. 

“It is ten years ago,’ said the artist 
with more confidence. 

Ellerbach frowned at the bill behind the 
glass. It was a brand-new bill, unwrinkled, 
unsoiled, a bill that had in all likelihood 
come directly from a bank. It should be 
possible to find that bank. 

He took out a shabby notebook and 
copied the numerals and other identifying 
matter on the face of the note. He handed 
the frame back. 

“This is an affair of the greatest im- 
portance,” he said impressively. ‘Take 
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ou remember 
lat cornerr” 


HIRTY years ago it was a waste of weeds, 

off the beaten track of the town. For years 
it bore a sign which read: “FOR SALE— 
CHEAP.” In the eyes of most men it was just 
a vacant lot—but in the vision of one man it was 
a thriving center of the future. 


To-day old residents point it out and say: 
“Thirty years ago I could have bought that 
corner for next to nothing—and now it is worth a 
fortune. Old So-and-So was certainly lucky that 
he bought it when he did!”’ 


A little further out, off the beaten track of the 
town to-day, are other thriving centers of to- 
morrow. And in the eyes of all but a few men 
they are only vacant lots. 


So it is in every field of enterprise. Thirty 
years ago, when advertising was a waste of money 
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in the eyes of many, it was a road to untouched 
markets in the vision of the few. Over there 
in the corner drug store in the town we picture, 
are two competing products. One of them is 
in demand so many times a day that the druggist 
could find it with his eyes closed. The other is 
so seldom called for that when its name is men- 
tioned the druggist has to ponder whether it is 
in his stock. Beyond the beaten track of his 
business, one manufacturer saw a greater market; 
the other passed it by. 


To-day, in scores of industries, both new and 
old, both great and small, untouched markets 
wait. Like the once neglected corners that now 
are thriving centers, they wait for those with 
vision ‘‘to see what others do not see, to see fur- 
ther than they see, to see defore they see.” 
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Why I calidon 
PONG ~ CHOW 


WENTY years ago, in Peking, the great Chinese states- 

man, Li Hung Chang, showed me a game. He called it 
“Pe-Ling.”” Today thousands of Americans enjoy it as “Pung 
Chow.” A gorgeous game, he spread before me— gleaming 
ivory tiles, brightly painted with miniature bamboos, birds, 
and dragons. A fascinating game— deceptively simple. For 
two years, I played constantly with him, drawn deeper and 
deeper into its inexhaustible intricacies. 


3000 Years Old 


The lure of this game is so 
strong that coolies would play 
secretly —at the risk of the ex- 
ecutioner’s axe. For since the 
days of Confucius— five centu- 
ries before Christ — Pe-Ling has 
been reserved for royalty alone. 
Not until modern times was it 
permitted to even the wealthiest 
and most powerful merchants. 


A Sacred Bird 


You have often admired, aflight 
in Chinese tapestries, a striking 
bird, with long beak and legs. 
That is Pe-Ling, legendary bird 
of “a hundred intelligences,” to 
whom for nearly three thousand 
years the game was dedicated. 
About 1850, however, among 
political concessions to rebellious 
coolies was the right to play the 
royal game. But not under the 
royal name! 


Out of Babel 


Handicapped with a dozen names 
and different sets of rules this 
magnificent Chinese game, shorn 
of its most interesting features 
and corrupted into a sort of 
“rummy,” has, nevertheless, swept 
into America. It is not the game 
I learned from Li Hung Chang 
and which I have undertaken to 
organize for American use. Ig- 
noring the coolie play, I went 
i. to classic Chinese sources 
or 


America’s Own Game 


I have translated and formulated 
what I hope will become the 
authoritative American code, be- 
cause it accords with the play of 
the aristocratic Chinese. Bone 
will crack, and in American cli- 
mate bamboo will warp. So I 
arranged to mould and stamp a 
beautiful and durable set of tiles 
out of clean and indestructible 


A Dozen Names ivory pyralin. 


With the immediate popularity 
widespread among the masses 
came confusion and distortion 
of the rules. A dozen different 
names— Mah-Jong, Mah-Diao, 
Ma-Chuck— are found in dif- 
ferent parts of China. The first 
sets used by the foreigners in 
Shanghai happened to come from 
the province of Ning-Po, where 
the once sacred Pe-Ling was dub- 
bed by the coolies Mah-Jong or 
“hemp-bird.” And from Shanghai, 
the Ning-Po version first reached 
America. 


For You 


Since there was no accepted Chi- 
nese name—‘*Mah-Jong” being 
particularly offensive to cultured 
Chinese because of its coolie ori- 
gin and gambling associations — 
I evolved a real American name, 
picking from out of the game 
itself “Pung” and “Chow”— two 
words which I hope you will 
soon learn to associate with the 
most absorbing and delightful of 
pastimes. 


Pe j hes Ke ~ Fr 


PUNG CHOW COMPANY, 21 East 40th Street, NEW YORK 
Enclosed find $ Please send me book checked below. 
.. 1. HOW TO PLAY PUNG CHOW. From the experience of twenty years’ 


play in China with Chinese experts in highest social circles, Mr. Harr has written 
the first complete authoritative handbook. Fundamentals of the real Chinese game 
and subtleties of master play are made plain in nearly one hundred diagrams. 
The revised and enlarged edition, now ready, contains much new material not 
found in any other book. Mr. Harr makes simple to you many fine points $4 00 
still unknown to many professional teachers of the game in America. Price es 


....2, PUNG CHOW IN TEN MINUTES. A novel method by which beginners 
without any teacher may quickly and correctly learn the real Chinese game. D, 
All the elements clearly set forth with diagrams in two colors. Price ... 5c 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
and shall advise them of the assistance you 
have rendered me.” 

“Oh, no!” said the young man alarmedly. 
“Don’t say anything about me! They 
mightn’t like my coming here!” 

“As you please,” smiled Ellerbach. ‘‘We 
shall respect each other’s little secrets. 
Indeed, if you can erable me to view the 
contents of the box without troubling to 
obtain legal process I shall be glad to make 
your reward suitable.” 

“‘T don’t see how that can be done,” said 
the young man, frowning. 

“‘Giveit your best thought, Mr. Billings,” 
said Ellerbach, bowing him out. 


At half past three in the afternoon of the 
day on which Pete Pennefether had got the 
telephone call he stepped into a loose- 
jointed elevator and was raised creakingly 
aloft. He walked down a dark and narrow 
hall and thrust open a door upon whose 
ground-glass panel was lettered ‘‘Simeon 
Ellerbach, Real Estate.’ 

“Come in, Mr. Pennefether—come in!” 
cried Ellerbach hospitably, thrusting out of 
sight the papers upon which he had been 
engaged. There was nothing incriminating 
or improper about the papers; he was act- 
ing on instinct. 

The sun was shining in the street, but 
Ellerbach’s narrow den was gaslighted. 
Its one window was blanked by the wall of 
a modern building which was flush with 
the opening. Ellerbach’s battered roll-top 
was beside this black window. There was 
an open fire in the room, a stingy and 
starveling fire, huddled in the grate beneath 
the cracked marble mantel. An imitation 
fire of red glass, such as shines in grates in 
elegant apartment houses, could not have 
been more cheerless. 

“Hello, Ellerbach,” grumbled Pete, sit- 
ting down in his hat and overcoat. 

“T am ever so much obliged to you for 
calling, Mr. Pennefether,”’ said Ellerbach, 
studying Pete as sharply as was consistent 
with an aspect of inoffensive amiability. 
“T know that you are rushed to death, 
quite rushed to death. I sometimes wonder 
how you real-estate men keep so eternally 
on the go. Yes, I sometimes marvel why 
you do not take things easier. Indeed, Iam 
sometimes bold enough to think that you 
do yourselves an injustice to keep driving 
so. Do you never feel that it would be well 
for you to let up a little, and take things 
a little easier, and give the younger men a 
chance? I speak as a patient and not asa 
physician, as I might say. We are none of 
us as young as we were, Mr. Pennefether, 
if I may be bold enough to say so.”’ 

Pete opened his eyes at Ellerbach 
ironically and shifted a bit in his chair. 
Ellerbach had not sent for him to condole 
with him on the common lot of aging men; 
Ellerbach wouldn’t give a rap if Pete fell 
dead in harness. 

“T myself,” said Ellerbach, still appar- 
ently making talk, “have had to let up not 
a little. I have been very active in my 
time, but I can merely potter around nowa- 
days. Yes, I potter around, picking up odd 
jobs at cleaning titles and making special 
investigations; I do my little best to help. 
But, Mr. Pennefether, as the Bible says, 
‘The night cometh when no man can work.’ 
I trust it will find. me with some small 
means of subsistence in hand. No doubt we 
all look forward to an old age of innocent 
and harmless leisure spent beneath our own 
vine and fig tree, as the poet has so aptly 
put it, with no more than an occasional 
and improving excursion into the market. 
Do you not find it so, Mr. Pennefether? Or 
are you perhaps one of those admirable men 
to whom work is a pleasing habit?” 

“What in thunder are you driving at, 
Ellerbach?”’ grumbled Pete. ‘‘What did 
you want to see me about?” 

“Businesslike,”’ nodded Ellerbach, smil- 
ing his approval. ‘‘You must pardon an 
old man’s sentimentality, Mr. Penne- 
fether. But permit me to ask you one more 
question—just one. Could you find any 
worthy use for two hundred thousand dol- 
lars if I were to put you into possession of 
the same?” 

“Yes, Ellerbach,’”’ chuckled Pete. ‘I 
could give it back to its rightful owner. 
Better not trust me with it, Ellerbach.” 

His host laughed appreciatively. 

“Tt should be a trifle more than two 
hundred thousand dollars,” he said. ‘‘In- 
deed, it is a trifle more than four hundred 
thousand dollars. I spoke of the sum which 
will be net to you, deducting my fee from 
the gross. Let me ask you this: If I can 
establish your rightful title to a large sum 
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tot traction and resiliency in a truck tire 
10 argument. The only question is, how 
We qualities without paying too dearly for 


2, Brandt, of Massillon, Ohio, thought he 
-hem by using pneumatic tires on the truck 
bove, but he found the cost prohibitive. 
te to Kelly Kats on the rear wheels and 
1 the front and he says that this combina- 
*him the same results as pneumatics at a 
mrcost. Mr. Brandt’s letter follows. 


engenying photograph shows my two- 
truck equipped with your Caterpillar 
ires on the rear wheels and your Aircore 
i the front. 


eral years I have used pneumatics on both 


cially severe on the tires. 


The Aircore 


The Kelly Aircore is a double-cushion tire with a spearhead shaped hollow 
center which makes it practically as resilient as a properly inflated pneu- 
matic. It is especially recommended for front wheels of all trucks, rear wheels 
of light and medium capacity trucks, all four wheels of speed trucks, and all 
four wheels of moderate capacity trucks running over rough roads. 


Kelly Kats 


The Kelly Kat is a single-cushion tire whose ability to get 
traction and to stand punishment make it especially suit- 
able for heavy-duty trucks of all kinds and for lighter trucks 
where the conditions under which they operate are espe- 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St., 
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round pneumatic tires too expensive 


the front and rear but found the cost of such equip- 
ment prohibitive. About six months ago your repre- 
sentative induced me to change the rear equipment 
to your Caterpillar tires. I found this equipment 
such a success that about a month ago I put your 
Aircores on the front wheels. 


‘TI am pleased to advise that since making the change 
there is apparently no difference in the riding qualities 
of the truck, cushion and traction being fully equal 
to the pneumatic equipment.”’ 


This combination of tires is ideal for medium- 
and heavy-duty trucks. The Aircores cushion the 
engine practically as well as would pneumatics; the 
Kats give the truck the traction it needs; and the 
ability of both to deliver long mileage makes their 
use a real economy. 
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Better Buying 


The buying habits of the nation are 
changing. 


Millions of careful buyers no longer use 
the old wasteful method of continually 
trying many brands in an effort to find 
the best. 


Today they have well-founded faith that 
the great nationally advertised brand 
names are the safest “‘buying guides.” 


More people throughout the world today 
buy the several brands of toilet paper and 
paper towels manufactured by the A. P. 
\W. Paper Company than any other make 
of toilet paper products. 


won by a product honestly and well made 
over a long period of time. 


Fifty years have been spent in winning 
the position of public trust and prefer- 


ence now held by the A. P. W. line. 


“| Wouldn't it be well to find out why such 
| a large percentage prefer A. P. W. Paper, 
by at least trying an A. P. W. brand the 

next time you buy? 


The A. P. W. Paper Company are the manufacturers 
of Onliwon Paper Towels and these brands of toilet 
papers: A. P. W. Satin Tissue; Cross Cut; Fort 
Orange; Pure White; Bob White and Onliwon. 


Prices range from 5c to 50c per package. 


Insist on an A. P. W. brand. Sold by good stores 
everywhere. 
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It’s better to buy 
A Year’s Supply 
—Ask about it. 


Such a degree of confidence can cnly be 
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secure bond issues. It would be cumber- 
some for a corporation, such as the Man- 
hattan Telephone Company, say, to describe 
with particularity the many parcels of real 
estate, the hundreds of easements, the 
franchises and chattels real which make 
up its assets, and such an extensive owner 
ordinarily uses the general form. Having a 
moment to spare, I looked up the prop- 
erties owned by this Herman Lunstead. 
I had never heard of him before. 

“T discovered that Herman Lunstead 
had owned—between 1892, when the mort- 
gage was given, and January, 1909—but a 
single parcel of New York real estate. This 
was a plot of fifteen lots between West 
End Avenue and Riverside Drive. It is 
now included in the grounds appurtenant 
to the mansion of Mr. Preuss, the steel 
magnate. And in 1909 this parcel was re- 
leased from the lien of the mortgage.” 

Ellerbach’s deep-set eyes twinkled as 
though he had said something illuminating. 
Pete had heard nothing of significance. 

“My idle curiosity, Mr. Pennefether, 
was now further whetted. When a mort- 
gage which covers only one parcel is paid 
off, the mortgagor will not ordinarily accept 
a release. He will prefer to satisfy the 
mortgage, so that the bond and mortgage 
may be delivered to him; he will not 
choose to let these evidences of debt re- 
main out of his hands, as they would re- 
main if he accepted a mere release. You 
understand that they would remain valid 
on their face and might be put to some 
fraudulent use. 

“T was curious to know why this mort- 
gage was a general mortgage, and why it 
had not been discharged in the usual course. 
In a word, I smelled a secret. 

‘I determined to learn more of the 
parties to this transaction. I traced Mr. 
Lunstead easily enough. He was a man of 
sporting proclivities and irregular habits, 
and was well known in certain society. He 
had been paid four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars by the steel magnate for the 
fifteen lots, and had then dropped out of 
sight. That was in 1909. 

“But Quincy Hawthorn was a more mys- 
terious individual. I found no record of 
him, even in the year 1892, when he had 
apparently loaned Herman Lunstead two 
hundred thousand dollars. Very few men 
who are able to loan two hundred thousand 
dollars, Mr. Pennefether, can hide them- 
selves, even in New York. I found no 
record of him between the years 1892 and 
1909, when he was paid his loan back. 

“What is worth hiding, Mr. Penne- 
fether, is worth discovering. 

“T investigated the giving of that re- 
lease. I found the notary who had taken 
Quincy Hawthorn’s acknowledgment of 
signature. He was a fellow in a shop over 
on Hudson Street. Such matters, Mr. 
Pennefether, are ordinarily taken care of in 
a lawyer’s office, where a notary is always 
accessible. The notary could tell me noth- 
ing; but by an odd chance which could not 
be less than an act of Providence, he had 
preserved the dollar bill with which his fee 
had been paid. I traced that bill to the 
Bank of Amsterdam, which is up at 
Columbus Circle. The bank had no infor- 
mation concerning Quincy Hawthorn, but 
they did know of Herman Lunstead; he 
had been a depositor there until a date in 
1909. It was likely then that Herman Lun- 
stead had paid the notary’s fee, and if 
Herman Lunstead was the gentleman who 
appeared before the notary and swore to 
Quincy Hawthorn’s signature, it was ex- 
tremely* likely that Quincy Hawthorn’s 
signature was forged!” 

Ellerbach’s eyes gleamed merrily. 

“You seem to be making out a case,” 
said Pete, bending forward interestedly. 

“‘T have completed the case,’’ beamed 
Ellerbach. ‘“‘I have discovered Quincy 
Hawthorn! 

“Tt was evident to me why Herman Lun- 
stead had forged a release instead of a 
satisfaction piece. The satisfaction piece 
would have been useless to him without 
the original mortgage itself, since our New 
York law requires that the original mort- 
gage be filed together with the satisfaction 
at the time the mortgage is discharged of 
record. Herman Lunstead had been unable 
to secure the original bond and mort- 
gage. It was for me to find those docu- 
ments and to establish that the release had 
been forged. 

“T guessed that this Quincy Hawthorn 
was dead; else Herman Lunstead would 
not have dared to forge the signature to the 
release. But what of his heirs? Why did 
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any opposition.” 


recorded; they were 
Lunstead, witnessed 
Two hundred tho 
drew a trembling brea 
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Wonderful 


Improvement 
Inner Tubes 


: a cost, you may now have an accurate air gauge as a part of the valve stem of each 


e, showing at a glance, through the transparent valve cover, the actual pressure of the 
a tire at any time. 

No more driving on half-flat tires. 

No more ruining expensive casings. 

No more guessing whether tires need air. 
| No more need testing tires. 
9 atter what car you drive, or what tires you use, you will want to put on Air-Gage Inner 
3, 1¢ only kind that— 


Shows Air Pressure at a Glance 


at; instantly of under-inflation. Enables you to maintain always correct and uniform 
it}-actually giving you greatly increased mileage from your tires. 
i¢);mptation is to keep putting off testing your tires if they look all right. It’s too much 
le|id it takes too much fussing—besides you are in a hurry. Yet under-inflation is costly 
bY ars --* 
it'ow—with Air-Gage Inner Tubes—you know at all times whether your inflation is right, 
ih! it isn’t, you correct it—adding greatly to your tire mileage, as proven by tests. 
tage Inner Tubes cost you no more than any other good tube of equal quality. They 
extra heavy from best quality live red rubber built up on the multiple, laminated 
80ugh—live—durable. Every tube, including air gauge, fully guaranteed in writing. 
aul Rubber Company now has nearly 4,000 factory representatives demonstrating 
Inner Tubes to car owners. There is one in your neighborhood. A letter or wire to us 
t¢ptly bring him to your own home or place of business, where you can see for yourself 
improvement in Inner Tubes. 
~) dur convenience and protection, Air-Gage Inner Tubes, Clover Leaf Cord Tires and 
tance Cord Tires are sold only by Paul direct factory representatives. In this way you 
8)t fresh selected stock with the full life of the rubber in every tube and tire. The Paul 
S$ you a first hand opportunity of judging for yourself, without obligation, the great 
ce and saving of Air-Gage Inner Tubes and provides a more economical and complete 
‘¢ to American car owners. 


te today for name of Paul man in your neighborhood and get Paul factory prices. 


[IE PAUL RUBBER CO., Dept. 43, Salisbury, North Carolina 


Manufacturers of Clover Leaf and Long Distance Cord Tires and le aa - 


More Paul Men Wanted 
The rapidly growing demand for Air-Gage Inner 
‘ Tubes offers men of character and ability an im- 


portant place in the Paul organization. Open 


t Extra territory is being assigned rapidly. If you would 
a like to be the Paul direct factory representative in 
r Heav your locality, write or wire us today stating 
a Ly territory you can serve. 


lext best t6 
nothitge = 


For Protection, Health and Fii 
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Wear Underwear thats 


Swit How good the air feels! 


It’s Summer—hot—but this small boy 
is cheerful, cool and comfortable with 
nothing on. 


He has to put on clothes again, of 
course, but finds his KNITTED under- 
wear “next best to nothing.” 


The porous KNITTED structure venti- 
lates—lets in cool air. 


The KNITTED wear dries up the per- 
spiration too—like sun and wind upon 
the skin—and keeps you and your 
clothing cool and clean. 


Finally, KNIT garments fit well— 
they're so stretchy and elastic—you 
don’t know you have them on. 


No other fabric is so close to nothing. 


Try it—you big brothers and sisters— 
you mothers and fathers. You wear 
KNIT underwear in Winter, but try 
it in the Summer too (a Summer 
weight, of course), just try it and see! 


ASSOCIATED KNIT UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
208 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


An Association of Knit Underwear Manufacturers, representing 
75 ber cent of the output of Knit Underwear in the United States. 


In seasonable weights, every 
member of the family ought to 
wear KNIT underwear all 
year. There are 27 Reasons. 
Write for our Association’s 


booklet. 


(Magnified Section) 


Many different manufacturers make 
KNITTED underwear with the 
looped-thread structure magnified 
above. Some are jersey silk—some 
knit cotton—some knit wool but all 
are better to wear next the body than 
any other kind of underwear mate- 
rial. “‘If it isn’t elastic it isn’t Knit.”” 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

least, an income for him of twelve thousand 
dollars a year. It meant independence. It 
meant elegant and leisurely and spacious 
living. It lit up hisfuture. No more toiling, 
with his nose at the grindstone; no more 
wretched and shameful scrimping and bor- 
rowing. 

“‘Ellerbach,” he breathed—“ Ellerbach, 
can—can you prove it?” 

“Beyond a shadow of a doubt, Mr. 
Pennefether!”’ cried Ellerbach exultantly. 
“The money is yours—yours!”’ 

“T can’t seem to grasp it,’ said Pete, 
dazzled. ‘“‘So this is what happened to poor 
dad! Somebody cheated him, eh? Well, 
he was never a man of business. Somebody 
overreached him, somebody whom he 
trusted. He was always letting people 
handle his money for him. Who was it, 
Ellerbach? Who was the infernal scoun- 
drel? Who was this Quincy Hawthorn?”’ 

“His other name,”’ said Ellerbach, hiding 
a eps, (was Peter Pennefether.”’ 


Pete’s face was blank. 

“The gentleman who did this very cun- 
ning thing was your father, Mr. Penne- 
fether. My dear fellow, there is not a 
shadow of a doubt of it. The missing sum 
tallies exactly. No doubt he did it with the 
best intentions in the world, to protect you 
more than to protect himself. There is a 
certain hardship in this for you, but I ask 
you to notice that you are not taking ad- 
vantage of the fraud. You will receive this 
money as the heir of your uncles, who died 
without issue. You need not have the 
slightest scruple in taking it. You must, 
indeed, establish the fact of the fraud in 
order to prove your claim, but you are not 
taking advantage of it; you are repudiating 
it. The assertion of the claim will be no 
reflection upon your personal honor.” 

Pete had grown very pale; but now, as 
he rose with the documents in his closing 
grip, the color was returning to his big 
face. 

“‘Ellerbach’’—his voice was hoarse and 
growling—‘“‘it’s a lie!” 

“But, my dear fellow,’’ expostulated 
Ellerbach, spreading his hands placatingly, 
“‘T can prove it! I sympathize with your 
feeling, but I know that you are a man of 
the world.” 

“Tt’s a lie!’’ roared Pete, the red of 
battle flaming in his cheek. ‘Don’t repeat 
it, you contemptible shyster! My father 
was a man of honor!” 

“Please, please,’ demurred Ellerbach 
distastefully. ‘‘Let us keep to realities and 
dispense with sentiment, Mr. Pennefether. 
Let us be businesslike. I do not ask you 
to do anything improper. I do not ask you 
to accept the fruits of a fraud. Frankly, I 
do not see what there is to be excited 
about, Mr. Pennefether. The money is 
hs Come! Calm yourself! Be sen- 
sible!” 
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(Continued from Page 21) 


Years ago, when all this rocky part of 
the country was dotted with small manu- 
facturing plants that used the water power, 
miles from each other and miles from 
nowhere, this had been a button factory. 


| Buttons are of tremendous importance. 


They hold the world together. But later 
the thin little building had been turned 
into a tenant’s cottage. Then the other 
buildings at Buttonmakers Corners burned 
to the ground, leaving the house under the 
hill to gaze blankly across the brook at an 
empty road—empty for eight years, until 
this day. 

Toi had danced over the foot log, and 
Merwin had sidled across with his good leg 
foremost. 

“But we haven’t a key!” 

He put his shoulder against the door and 
it opened. There wasn’t any lock. They 
entered. It was a treasure house—or 
could easily be made so. This was to be the 
dining room. Climbing over fallen plaster 
and broken furniture, they discovered the 
kitchen. No one could imagine a finer 
kitchen, and it would be quite light enough 
when the cobwebs were swept from the 
small window. 

Toi ran up the high rises of the ladderlike 
stairway. Merwin followed. But before he 
reached the second floor the girl had made 
a discovery—the windows of this room at 
the back of the house were within a few feet 
of the ground. What a marvel! They 
would cut a door here, have a garden 


In Pete’s big hands the 
gage suddenly sprang jnj 
turned the pieces 
Ellerbach leaped - 
scream, but Pete thr 
stiffened arm and ster 
stride to the mar 


Ellerbach,” he g¢g 
head off your shor 
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It’s a li 


“Tl call for help, 
“T’ll call for help 
Pennefether.” ; 

But Pete had turned f 
stalking from the chambe 

He was still hot as her 
street. He walked along 
fuming am was Sie 
as he climbed the steps 
Railroad. 7 

And then his agitation 
so that he was chuckling a 
he had been lowering and 
burst into a ringing laug 
his fellow passengers to y 
concealed alarm. i 

“What a devil of a: 
is!’’ he muttered enjoyal 
him making up a long 
cock-and-bull story like t] 
about anyone else he y 
me. He would! I think 
touched. There’s a shir 
roof as sure as today is M 

“Hello, Mr. Pennefeth 
door man of Hopper’s big 

“How’s your heart, G 
Pete, passing him on the 

He cleared his desk of 
and had again an interva 
glanced at the clock ands 
was within ten minutes of 

He saw the Old Man lo) 
chair before his desk in t 
Mr. Hopper was evidentl; 
day. Mr. Hopper’s faces 
but contentment; he ha 
good day’s work. But his 
to the outer office, and 
almost repulsive to Pete. 
ceptable moment to hit | 
that raise; but the Old} 
hit back. ae 

Well, it couldn’t be hel 
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have gone through fire foi 
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He took a firm hold 
courage and rose from his 
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and beyond at the road, 
the rolling hills. It 
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At dusk they 
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overhead. 
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“Was it worth 
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be back tomorrow.’ 
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fim Henrys Column: 


My First Ten 
Years were 
>| the Hardest 


i g Ten years ago, I tackled the 
= ( job of showing men how to get 
comfortable shaves. 

I had a wonderful 
product to talk 
about and my only 
problem was to get 
men to try it. 


ing habits of a nation 


f 


The first advertisement I ever 
wrote— perhaps you remember 
it—explained what was required 
properly to soften a beard and 
demonstrated just how and why 
Mennen’s did the job better than 
any other preparation. 


day druggist will tell you that treated beard comes off so smoothly, so 
ea is definitely and rapidly sup- gently and so quickly that it is inconceivable 
1-fashioned soap. to us that any man who will try ten Men- 
a Mennen’s leads in sales and nen Shaves can remain unconvinced that 
it is the finest shaving cream he has ever 
twas intro- used. 


Quite a lot of men believed 
me, tried the Cream, liked it— 
liked it more and more every 
time they used it—began to get 


1en’s was so It will make no difference whether you enthusiastic and tell their friends 
‘tter than use hot or cold water—hard or soft. You —and in a very short time 
javing prep- are sure to get the same creamy, firm, Mennen’s became a huge success. 
‘almost lit- non-drying lather—which you don’t have I kept correliing inemtabout 
/-man who to rub in with fingers. Mennen’s. My only real com- 
me aregu- | @& Mennen’s is even more than a beard petition was the tenacity with 

! We softener. It possesses extraordinary value which shavers stick to old habits, 
1e to break as a skin conditioner. After using, your traditions and prejudices. 
a ae _ skin feels as soft asa baby’s—and stays that After ten years, although 

t the out- way. One cause of this is Boro- many have tried, there’s not 
7 en Shav- glycerine—a soothing, healing another shaving cream on the 


aas increased greatly every 
/t was first offered to the 
ee a large proportion of up- 
‘use it. . 

ity has improved as well. 
living Cream of today is a 
‘tientific beard softening. We 
ef cream could be made. It 
a trace of free caustic. It is 
1 non-irritating that it simply 


emollient contained in Men- 
nen’s—which softens and relaxes 


» skin tissues and provides a mild, 


refreshing, antiseptic protection. 
If your skin is naturally dry 
and easily irritated you will be 
literally overjoyed at the re- 
markable improvement after a 
few Mennen’s shaves. 


market, so far as my personal 
experience goes, which can back 
up the claims I made for Men- 
nen’s in my first advertisement. 


How has this leadership been 
won? There can be but one 
reason. Every tube sells a 
second tube—the sale of Men- 
nen’s is self-perpetuating. The 
satisfaction of a user is so deep— 


so unalterable—that our only 


Will you try ten gorgeous Mennen 
y y gore’ problem is to get you to try it. 


shaves? Buy a tube of Mennen Shaving 
Cream at any drug store. Read the directions 
and follow them. Use it on ten successive mornings. 
If you do not honestly and sincerely believe that and either enjoy the finest shaves 
R | they were the ten best shaves you ever had and of your life or take back your 
§more chan soap. We believe that your skin is in smoother and healthier condition money. 
nost remarkable beard softener than ever before, mail the tube to us and we will 

¢ has produced. A Mennen refund purchase price. 


'a suggestion of discomfort to 


So please read our offer in 


1s a wonderful complexion soap. column to the left. Buy a tube 


Mennen users have clear, glow- 


hin 
% THE MenNnen Company ose ws 
So Newark. A.J. US. a. 
ja... . THE MENNEN COMPANY, Limitep, Montreal, Quebec 
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the Office 
Easy Chair 


“You Are Paying $5,000 


a Year Rent for Your 


Office Chair’’— 


I told a lawyer friend of 
mine the other day. 


“‘Gojump inthe lake,” he replied. 
“Tbought that chairfive yearsago 
and paid twenty dollars for it.”’ 


“Ever feel all in at the end of a 
hard day?’ I asked. ‘‘Can you 
think and work as well towards 
evening as you do in the morn- 
ing? Don’t you sometimes find 
the last hour or so more or less 
of a total loss?”’ 


‘Everybody does. It’s human nature,” 
he said. 


“It’s more likely to be uncomfortable 
office chairs,’’ I told him. ‘‘Ever hear 
of SIKCO—the Office Easy Chair? 
Drop in on the nearest Sikes dealer and 
try sitting in one. See what a difference 
it makes to have seat, arms and back 
curved to conform to the natural 
curves of the body. 

“SIKCO is the easy chair that makes hard 
thinking easier. The comfortable chair that 


lets your mind work because your body is at 
rest. See 


He saw. 


I wonder if you wouldn’t like to drop in on the 
nearest Sikes dealer. Write me and I’il tell 


you who he is. 
Sik 


SIKES COMPANY 
CHAIRMAKERS DH IL ADELPHIA 


FOR 60 YEARS 
Sikes office chairs are also made in every 
conventional pattern and design. In 
Buffalo, a Sikes factory is devoted ex- 
clusively to quality chairs for the home. 
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a man in the vegetable garden up at the 
Corners—that, of course, would save 
money. No doubt about it. And, oh, the 
pungent, unforgetable odor of turpentine! 
Toi had set herself the task of painting 
doors, chairboards, window frames, every- 
thing. Toi with paint pot.and brush, her- 
self a painting by Romney! And you can 
see her in her embryonic garden with trowel 
and other imaginable garden tool, and at 
night with lamplight on her lovely head, 
bending over seed catalogues, government 
bulletins and window curtains. Only for an 
hour or two each day did Merwin allow 
himself the joy of standing on a ladder out- 
side where he wielded a paintbrush awk- 
wardly with his left hand; during the rest 
of the time you could hear the click-click 
of his typewriter—persistent, painfully 
slow with that right shoulder still in ban- 
dages. 

Now it was mid-April and they were ad- 
miring his left-handiwork. Possibly the 
weather-beaten little house needed still 
another coat of white paint, but no such 
notion would ever occur to anyone who 
had seen it a month ago. And possibly the 
green of the blinds and sills and window 
boxes was not exactly the tint they had 
visualized. But never mind that! It ex- 
actly matched the young foliage, and who 
can improve on Nature! 

“Keat, you’re a wonder! And all with 


| your left’ hand!” 


And several nights later Toi. was a won- 
der. She had finished hanging the curtains 
in her room. Now she lit the lamp and 
turned it down so that the light would be 
alluring—also, perhaps, to conceal certain 
defects in the furniture. But never mind 
that! She went into Keat’s room. 

“‘Everything’s ready.” 

He started for the door. 

“Keat! Wait a minute! I want both of 
us to imagine we're seeing it for the first 
time.” 

They waited a minute, then marched in. 

“e . ! 9 


Nowhere in the world was there ever a 
boudoir to compare with it. The furniture 
had been mended and rubbed down to a 


| mahogany richness; a small rag rug was at 


the side of her four-poster bed; another 
rug, faded to a beautiful creaminess, was 
on the dark polished floor in front of the 
fireplace; the andirons shone even in the 


| dents. And the Boston rocker—who would 


have dreamed it could have looked like 


| that! But the curtains made the room— 


they matched the ivory woodwork—with 
valances and side curtains of bright chintz. 
Then she opened the door that led out into 
the night, and the soft glow of the lamp fell 


| upon the flat stones beneath a pergola. 


And Merwin peering into the darkness 
could easily imagine a beautiful flower 
garden with fragrance floating lazily in the 
blue gloom of the night. It would be there 
some day, he was sure of that. 

When the orchard was beginning to drop 
its blossoms, something suddenly deter- 


| mined Merwin to lay aside the forty thou- 


| was not a temperamental notion. 


sand words he had painfully. typed. This 
Some- 
thing Toi had said set him to casting up 
their accounts. They had been profligate 
with paint and putty and plaster of Paris, 
and too generous perhaps with seeds and 
bulbs. But it was not only that. He stood 
squarely in front of his typewriter and his 


| rather humorous mouth became a straight 


line. Not an easy thing to look into the 


| future, but at least he could count the 


seasons; summer would come, then au- 
tumn, then winter. He was visualizing the 
winter, as, for instance, the month of 
January. 

After lunch he walked with Toi. What 
aday! Fullof sunshine. Look at this, look 
at that. 

“Look at our vegetable garden, Keat. 
Everything is up, everything!”’ 

“Next year we'll fix this wall,” said Mer- 
win. 

Then the girl, suddenly, without any 
preface at all, indeed while she was leaning 
over the tumbledown rock fence examining 
a day lily, asked, “What is it, Keat? 
What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing; nothing at all, Toi.” 

“Yes, there is. There’s something you 
want to tell me.’ 

“Only—well, I’m going to try my hand 
at some short stuff. I’m going to start this 


| afternoon.’ 


She plucked the flower. ‘“‘Isn’t it a 
beauty? As to short stuff—what do you 
mean? Short stories?” 

“Yes. Sketches, anything.” 
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“But you. are not. going to do it. 
came here for just one purpose, Keat. 
Finish your novel, no matter what hap- 

pons 

That would take months. He did not 
nce how long it would take, hadn’t an 
idea 

“Then, suppose it wasn’t any good?” 

“Tt’s going to be good. I know it’s going 
to be wonderful.” 

“Think, Toi! Just a minute.” 

| Dram ‘thinking — about everything. I 
want you to keep right on. You’re satu- 
rated with the novel. For two years in the 
hospital you were reading and thinking and 
planning. And I was planning too.” 

“T’ll try some short things, then go back 
VO Gen 

“No, no, no; you couldn’t. You’re 
saturated. You think about it all the 
time—eyven at the table, even at night when 
I read aloud—all the time.” 

Something in her voice warned him, But 
he had never seen Toi ery except once during 
these two months. She had fallen from the 
stepladder, which made her mad. Nothing 
like getting mad to make you cry! But 
now: “‘Keat, you make me feel terribly —— 
It’s my fault. Your beautiful novel.” 

“Toi, stop it! Let’s take Ben and go to 
town to the movies?” 

She didn’t want to go to the movies. 

“Let’s catch some trout for supper?” 

No, she didn’t want to go fishing. 

They had reached the Corners. These 
two were-standing atthe crossroads. 

And standing there Merwin dropped his 
cane and took her in his arms. ‘Listen, 
Toi, soon it will be summer, then autumn, 
then winter. I’m thinking about the month 
of January.” 

“T know what you are thinking about, 
Keat.”’ 

“It’s madness under the circumstances, 
Toi, to take such a chance.” 

But she could see through him clearly. 
It was the thing he wanted to do, and the 
thing she wanted him to do. 

“T’m willing to take the chance, Keat.” 

And presently they continued along the 
road—in the direction in which they had 
started. 

That afternoon these two went fishing. 
They straightened out their tackle, got a 
tin bucket in which to carry their catch, 
put on hip boots and started upstream. At 
the large flat rock beneath the black-gum 
tree they sat down just for a moment to 
look at their reflection in the shaded pool. 
But it was dusk before they left there. 
They looked at themselves in a great many 
ways that afternoon—at times laughingly, 
at times solemnly. And during the after- 
noon Toi removed her boots and went in 
wading and got in deeper than she intended. 
She was a lovely ereature, this Toi; ex- 
quisite, no one like her! 

Then they talked. 

“Tell me about your novel, Keat.” 

“No. For two reasons. You are the 
only critic I have. When it’s finished, as 
well .as I can do it, I want you to come at 
it fresh, and point out everything the mat- 
ter with it. That’s one reason. Then, 
well—I’m writing it for you. If I tell you 
about it, it will take the edge off the writ- 
ing. You come across a phrase now and 
then,’ Merwin continued; ‘writers seem 
to have what they call their public. Very 
important—their public. Well, I’ll never 
believe a lot of people are waiting breath- 
lessly for anything I’m writing. Only one 
person will be really waiting. You’re the 
only public I have.” 

“‘That’s a lovely thing to say, Keat.” 
And she paid him generously. ‘“‘But you 
want other people to like the things you 
write?” 

He had a theory about that: ‘“‘We’re no 
different from lots of people; our circum- 
stances are different, but we like the same 
things as the rest of the world, or most of 
it. So perhaps if you and I like the things 
I write, other people will like them.” 

It was then they began to discuss mat- 
ters of importance, as, for instance, how 
they would fix up the third floor, and that 


most interesting of all topics—the bridge © 


they purposed building just outside the 
dining-room door. 

On a.day in September, Merwin- lost’ his 
walking stick. He had lost it a number of 
times, but this occasion was distinguished 
by the fact that it passed unnoted for sev- 
eral days. He could do very well without 
it, limped hardly perceptibly. Further- 
more, the clatter of his typewriter had 
gradually become as rapid as the noise of 
the brook. His eh Eee | Baye. him no 
trouble at all. 3 


We. 


- think.” 
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ig speaks so eloquently of Goodyear quality as the public demand for 
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*Goodyear built tts fifty millionth pneumatic tire on WV ednes- 
day, Fanuary 31, achieving the largest production total of 
any tire maker in the world. The fifty million Goodyear 
pneumatic tires would equip all the motor cars produced in 
the last six years, and to ship all these tires at once would 
require 27,762 freight cars, or a freight train 210 miles long. 
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SPORT ‘COAT 


Know the Facts 


fe a purchaser, it is your right 
to know, “‘what is the coat 
made of; will it give satisfaction; 
what does it cost?” 


With modern manufacturing it is 
easy to manipulate a fabric so that an 
expert can hardly tell its quality by 
its looks—so what chance has the aver- 
age person? The THERMO double 
guarantee is for your protection. 


You can wear a serviceable THERMO 
Knitted Coat at home, at work, at 
play, and it pays for itself by saving 
your other clothes. It gives comfort 
without weight, is elastic, straps at 
cuffs so they can be worn loose of 
tight. The virgin wool gives the long 
wearing and good looking qualities. 


Worn all the year ’round 


Retailers will be pleased to recommend 
the new, good looking Scotch-Grain 
and Heather mixtures in two and 
four pocket styles that look like and 
are comparable to expensive imported 
garments. Coats $7.50 to $10.00, vests 
$5.00. 

For your protection be sure to see 
the Thermo hanger in the neck of each 
garment. If your dealer can not sup- 
ply you write us and we'll see that 
you are supplied. 

Send for free copy of ‘‘ Virgin Wool 
vs. Shoddy,’’ an authoritative booklet. 


THERMO MILLS, Inc. 
Dept. M 349 Broadway, New York 


This double guarantee applies only 


to coats with this hanger in the neck 


GUARANTEED 


“Thermo 


HUDSON.-N.Y. 
ALL VIRGIN WOOL © 


F for any reason due to faulty workman- 

ship or imperfect material, this coat does 
not give the wearer satisfaction, return the 
coat with this guarantee ticket to us and a 
new coat will be sent free of cost. 

Virgin wool is new wool — not shoddy or 
reworked wool which is called ‘all wool.” 
This Virgin Wool garment gives the longest 
service and greatest comfort. Our double 
guarantee of all Virgin Wool and satisfac- 
tion is your safeguard. 

THERMO MILLS, Ine. 
Hudson New York 


5. -- See orher side for washing directions. 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

“Yes, just that. I don’t want to use any 
adjectives. It’s—it’s too wonderful.” 

And when she had finished reading the 
book that night she still believed it was 
wonderful. And Merwin, after talking 
over this chapter and that chapter, and 
listening as she read a paragraph here and a 
paragraph there, began to suspect that it 
was wonderful too. 

No small task to copy three hundred and 
twenty typewritten pages and make cor- 
rection as you go along. Toi was working 
ahead of him, carefully writing marginal 
notes—some of them merely encouraging: 
“This is splendid through here,” “I love 
this!’’ But most of her notes were critical. 
He weighed all her suggestions, rejected 
them all, then accepted them all. And it 
was the twentieth of the month when they 
carried The City of Shadows, beautifully 
typed, to the town twelve miles distant. 
These two! No, they wouldn’t intrust the 
precious envelopes to their friend, Wabbly, 
the R. F. D. postman. Wabbly sometimes, 
indeed frequently, forgot things, as, for 
instance, the Sunday paper. They declared 
a holiday and went to town. 

“Bonne chance!"” They mailed the origi- 
nal to a magazine, and the first carbon copy 
to a book publisher. 

Now what would it be—the movies, 
vaudeville, or Christmas presents? They 
decided upon the first and last, whether 
they could afford it or not. This was a mo- 
mentous occasion. The movies, then two 
presents each—one frivolous, the other 
useful—at the five-and-ten-cent store. 

“Wait until next year. You’re going to 
have everything.” He was grim for so 
joyous an occasion. 

“You couldn’t possibly have given me 
anything nicer.” 

Merwin frowned. What did she mean? 

“Why, the dedication, of course. I saw 
it on the copy for the book publisher; 
soe t help seeing it.’ 

He had dedicated it: ‘‘To Antoinette 
Merwin, my critic and collaborator.” 

And now the month of January had 
come and ‘Merwin was watching the 
barometer nailed outside above the narrow 
porch, and they were taking turns going to 
yee ote Corners each day for the 
mail. 

“Keat, it’s your day.” 

“No, I went Saturday. It’s your day, 
Toi.”’ He returned to his typewriter and 
wrote a muddled line, then jumped up and 
went to the door. ‘‘Toi—if you get tired or 
anything, sit down at the side of the road 
and IJ’ll come running with the wheel- 
barrow.” 

“Why, Keat!’”’ She never got tired. And 
Toi made her way carefully across the log 
that spanned the tight-frozen brook. Keat 
was watching her from his window. She 
could hear the click-click-click of his type- 
writer, very faint; nevertheless she knew 
he was glancing out the window now and 
again. And because she was intuitive she 
also knew there would be nothing at But- 
tonmakers Corners—except, of course, the 
empty intersecting roads, and the bare 
hills, and gaunt woodlands, oh, so alluring 
in spring with young foliage, and i in summer 
with sunlight and deep green shade, and in 
autumn with all the colors of a carnival; 
but now an etching in black and white— 
just these things and the telephone wires 
singing coldly “ Br-r-r-r,’’ and the mail box 
like the knapsack on the back of a sturdy 
little soldier standing guard over their 
destiny. 

She pulled the collar of her tan-colored 
coat up around her chin. When she thought 
about Keat, writing desperately after all 
his relentless months of labor, her throat 
felt tight like this, ached a little. But now 
she was laughing again—at a small thing, 
nothing at all, Only, when she pulled her 
coat up around her neck the sleeves were 
too short; and when she pulled it down to 
meet her gloves, the coat wouldn’t come up 
around her throat at all. This was comical. 
It made Toi laugh. 

Now she could see the mail box at the 
crossroads, and the red flag was sitting up. 
That meant something was there. And this 
was the indescribable thrill of these daily 
journeys to Buttonmakers Corners. Such 
suspense! Something in the mail box! A 
fortnight had passed since Keat had sent 
forth his first novel. Perhaps—perhaps 
No, she wouldn’t allow herself to think 
about it. But she hurried a little. 

Wabbly, the R. F. D. postman, hadn’t 
forgotten the Sunday paper. That was all. 
Just the Sunday paper with the book re- 
views that Keat would pore over, and the 
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theatrical notes that she would scan. Then 
tonight each would talk out of turn, dis- 
cussing novels they hadn’t read, but hoped 
to; and plays they hadn’t seen, but 
hoped to. 

Toi closed the mail box and stood for a 
moment wind-blown at the crossroads. 
She was gazing up into the gray sky, listen- 
ing to the chill song of the telephone wires: 
“Br-r-r-r.””’, What a desolate sound! What 
were people saying to each other across 
these hills and fields and stark woodlands? 
They didn’t know she was standing here 
looking up! If only she could tell them 
something it would be this: ‘‘ Keat is going 
to be a great novelist some day.’’ Some 
day—some day. And she thought: “If 
there is a God up above those wires, He 
will give us strength to last until that day; 
the strength and other things, too—just 
necessary things, just food, not theater 
tickets, not even books, just necessary 
things and—and—that’s all.” 

But it wasn’t quite all, for Toi added, 
laughing a little: ‘‘ Please, if there is a God, 
do something to that horrible clerk at 
Sims’ store—a fishbone in his throat, some- 
thing. We'll pay. Everyone must know 
Keat’s novel is going to be accepted.” 

But to all this the telephone wires replied 
ironically: ‘ Br-r-r-r. 

At lunch Toi gazed solemnly at Merwin. 
And presently he said: “I know. Things 
from the store?” 

Toi nodded her head. ‘‘Suppose—sup- 
pose we go together and order a lot of 
things, just as if we didn’t owe a cent.” 

Keat thought this was droll and laughed. 

“You make a list of everything we need, 
everything you want.” 

‘Shall I go with you?” 

“No. I may have to choke it out of old 
Sims and his clerk, but I’ll get everything.” 

Late that afternoon Merwin got the 
five-gallon oilcan and left the house. 

“Bonne chance!”’ called Antoinette, and 
she continued to use the light of the short 
day to put stitches in a small garment. 
Stitch, stitch, stitch. Poor Keat! 

Finally, realizing she had not heard the 
rattle of the car, the girl put on her things 
and went to the shed. Ben Hur was there, 
big as life. 

“‘Keat!” 

But only an echo answered. She called 
again. No, she must not worry. And Toi 
returned slowly across the field to the 
house under the hill and lit the lamps. 

Two hours passed before she heard 
whistling outside in the night. Then Mer- 
win’s voice: “Toi! Open the dining-room 
door—wide.”’ He came across the foot- 
bridge pushing a wheelbarrow. It was 
laden with everything imaginable. 

“Keat! How did you do it! How in the 
world!” 

“‘Wasy enough.”’ He had left some of the 
things at the store, couldn’t quite manage 
them all. Did she have enough oil to last 
until tomorrow? 

“Plenty. You must have had a time 
with old Sims?”’ 

“Not with Sims. Fact is, I paid him.” 

“Paid!” exclaimed Toi. 

“Tn a way.’”’ Merwin had given a chattel 
mortgage on Ben for a hundred dollars. 
“That leaves fourteen dollars coming in 
groceries.” 

“Keat, you’re wonderful! 
clerk say anything?’’ 

“Yes,” Merwin grinned sheepishly. “T 
had to hit him in the nose. Didn’t say any- 
thing after that. Couldn’t.” 

“Oh! You’re wonderful! 
brate!” 

Merwin emptied the barrow, got in 
wood, and they had a banquet—ending 
with canned peaches. Afterward, Keat 
propounded the theory he had persistently 
advanced during the past month: Some- 
thing about thinking much more clearly 
while washing dishes than at any other 
time. 

When he climbed the high rises to Toi’s 
room the girl was lying on her bed in the 
shadows. Merwin sat down heavily by the 
lamp and read the news to her, then allowed 
the paper to settle on the floor. 

“Don’t work tonight,’ pleaded Toi. 

No, he was going to talk, 

“About the new story?” 

“About other things. Toi—I don’t like 
the sound of that wind.’”? The wind was 
from the northwest. He did not mind flur- 
ries from other points of the compass, not 
in the least; but when the wind came driy- 
ing down over their hill—well, that was 
another thing. He didn’t like it. ‘‘We’ve 
got to get-out of here; the sooner the 
better.” 
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naked woods. Yes, winter was unimagi- 
nable. But he wasn’t going to be gloomy. 
He was going to think of Toi. And as to 
pleasant things to think about, there was 
that bridge they had planned to build 
across the brook just outside the dining- 
room door. Not arustic affair—nothing like 
that. A fine bridge with flowers growing in 
terra-cotta pots on the posts, and vines 
trailing down into the stream. 

His ears were aching with the cold, and 
sweat was coming from beneath his hat 
when Merwin pushed his barrow up the 
approach to the bridge that spans Mirror 
Falls. He gazed down into the crystal pool 
far below. The falls were frozen and had 
caught the pink tint of the sky—a kind of 
fanciful marble palace, delicately wrought. 
He wished Toi could see this. He studied 
it, painted the scene on his memory with 
the idea of later describing it to her. But 
he got to thinking of himself as if he were 
the bank down there, strewn with the dead 
leaves of last year, a dark motionless thing 
beside which flowed a crystal river. 

Some other thought in his mind, he ex- 
amined the approach to the bridge. They 
would have to pass here on their way to the 
hospital. Then he limped across and 
pushed on. 

Blue dusk had descended when Merwin 
recrossed Mirror Falls on his homeward 
journey. The kerosene can jingled. Deep 
blue dusk was in these valleys, always 
misty, always toned down; and the stars 
were overhead. Limping behind his barrow 
he toyed with a half-formed idea. ‘‘Hu- 
manity,” he told himself, ‘‘is in the larva 
stage—not yet in the semblance of the 
parent God. Some day—umillions of years 
hence—perhaps then * 

He thought of the potency of words. In 
his boyhood someone had used a phrase— 
something about So-and-So who had been 
to the wars. A romantic phrase, it had 
fired his imagination. Years had passed, 
but it had remained in his mind: ‘‘So-and- 
So has gone to the wars.”” Then, when war 
was declared, he had volunteered. Perhaps 
it was just that phrase. ‘‘Use your words 
carefully,’’ he admonished himself. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing you write will live; no, not in one sense; 
yet nothing that is written or spoken ever 
dies.”’ That was true; he believed that was 
true. ‘“‘Just a phrase, years hence, may 
change a life; and who can say that a word 
out at interest for a thousand years will 
not crumple up an empire? From whose 
words,’’ he wondered, “‘is the world suffer- 
ing now? From whose words is it receiving 
benediction? What damnable marplot put 
despair into the human heart?” 

He told himself there was no despair in 
his heart. But when he had limped across 
the bridge he paused again to examine the 
approach. If something should happen 
here, what then? If the car should swerve 
just a few feet, that would be the end. With 
his mind he saw Toi down there, her flesh 
as cold as the pool of crystal. And he could 
see the jumble of black wreckage, and him- 
self across the gray rocks of the bank—no 
longer sensible to pain. Merwin thought of 
the years he had fought for this spark of 
life that was his. Weary in body, de- 
pressed by the rejection of his labor of 
months, he felt like a man who had ex- 
pended all his strength in reaching the foot 
of amountain. The peaks lay beyond, but 
where was the strength to ascend them? 
“‘T’m done for.”” He sounded out a sen- 
tence—said it aloud to hisaching ears: ‘I’m 
going to end it, I’m going to end it here at 
this bridge for both of us.” 

Perhaps he was the shadow in his City 
of Shadows. But as he limped through the 
cold, starlit dusk he said presently, aloud to 
himself: “I’ve got to think up something 
amusing to tell Toi.’”’ So perhaps he was 
the sunlight as well. 

Merwin talked a lot of foolishness at the 
table that evening, failed to mention Mirror 
Falls and the cold alluring pool of crystal. 
He purposed writing an article, so he told 
Toi, an article on winter sports in the 
country. 

“People in the cities have no idea of 
these things,” he insisted. ‘‘It’s true they 
glance at Sunday-supplement pictures of 
men jumping mountain-high on skis; but 
that gives only an opéra-bouffe idea of 
winter—has about the same relation to a 
winter in the country as the Pirates of 
Penzance have to the buccaneers of the 
Barbary Coast. I’m going to start right 
out by asking a rhetorical question: ‘Shall 
you marry and come to the country in the 


wintertime?’ And the answer is going to 
be: ‘By all means. But be sure you marry 
an Eskimo.’”’ 
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This made Toi laugh—the reward Mer- 
win was working for. 

He continued: ‘I’m going to expatiate 
at length on a phenomenon which has 
baffled science—the glacial quality of coun- 
try floors. Next, a short chapter describing 
the amazing undulations of country car- 
pets; then a paragraph on the unaccount- 
able shrinkage of doors and windows. 
‘This,’ I’m going to say, ‘is the only flaw 
Nature has revealed to me. Why doesn’t 
this flawless Nature make the doors and 
windows snug in winter and leave cracks 
for ventilation in the summertime?’ Toi, 
my particular instance is going to be that 
door right back of you. Remember? It 
wouldn’t close last summer, had to keep a 
chair against it, and whenever it did get 
closed we couldn’t open it. Now look at it! 
Half-inch crack. Been there forty years, 
hasn’t become seasoned yet. I’m going to 
say: ‘Figure it out yourself. If it takes a 
hardwood door more than forty years to 
become acclimated, what chance has a hu- 
man being?’’’ 


“Keat! I don’t believe you like the 
country.” 
“T do. But I could write a thousand 


words on lighting fires in the morning, or 
give the recipe in a few sentences: ‘Jump 
out of bed. If you pause to think, you’ll 
never get up at all. Then throw on chunks, 
then kerosene, then light a match and leap 
for your life. Don’t bother about singed 
fringes.’”’ 

“Fringes?” 

“English, meaning bangs,’ explained 
Merwin. ‘‘And I’m going to caution them 
not to spend time worrying about smoked 
ceilings. They will fall anyway in the 
spring.” 

“‘Keat, our ceilings are not going to fall,” 
protested Toi. 

“No. They’ve already done it. When 
a country ceiling doesn’t fall it sags. They 
sag and sag and sag—until the roof is 
mended. And, Toi, think of the chapter on 
Creaking Blinds and Other Nocturnes!” 

“T know you don’t like the country,” 
laughed Toi; ‘‘I know it!” 

“‘T love it for both its virtues and its 
faults,”’ insisted Keat. 

This gave the girl an idea. ‘‘Tell me my 
faults.” 

Merwin tried to think of some that 
wouldn’t displease her. ‘“‘Well—you al- 
ways drop your slipper off at the heel soon 
as you sit down at the table.” 

Toi put her slipper on. ‘‘What else?” 

Keat pondered. ‘‘Don’t know. All vir- 
tues to me, Toi.” 

i I’m going to wash the dishes tonight for 
that.” 

“Nope. But you can dry them—if you'll 
do it sitting down.” 

“Keat ” 

[a3 Woy ad 

“What was the weather report at the 
store?” 

He told her: ‘‘Continued fair—colder.” 
And the girl nodded her head as if to say, 
“T knew it. Didn’t I tell you?”’ But in- 
stead she asked him to go early to bed. 
“You're losing weight.” 

“But I feel great after that walk,” in- 
sisted Merwin. And he tried not to limp 
as he cleared the table. 


January days, cold and clear—four of 
them passed. 

On the fourth night Merwin was awak- 
ened by the trembling of the house. Wind 


was gushing in a cataract down the hill at | 
the back as if determined upon lifting the | 


frail building from its foundation. Wind; 
but the stars were shining brilliantly in a 
cloudless black heaven. 

Getting into his bathrobe, Merwin en- 
tered the adjoining room. How could Toi 
sleep? He closed her window and put a log 
on the embers. 

Downstairs a blind slammed with vin- 
dictive force. Merwin returned to his 
room, got into his clothes and went out into 
the night. The front of the house was shel- 
tered, but when he turned the corner the 
wind tried to carry him off his feet. 

He struggled with the blind. Finally he 
lifted it from its hinges and the thing 


became suddenly alive and leaped away. It | 


struck the foot bridge, hurdled the stream, 


lay motionless on the opposite bank; then | 


as suddenly it rose into the night and 


“skimmed across the field. 


Merwin got back to the front of the 
house. A wind storm. The sky was cloud- 
less. Nothing tofear. Then he thought of 
the car—better see that Ben was all right. 

He crawled across the foot bridge and was 
staggering through the lower field, holding 
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Women are 
ereat painters! 


Not all the two million and more cars 
that have been renewed at home with 
Murphy Da-cote can be attributed to the 
efforts of proud man; a great many women 
lay claim to the distinction of making new 
cars out of old. 

And why not? 

There’s nothing difficult about Da- 
coting an automobile. All you do is give 
the car a good scouring and then paint! 


Da-cote flows the least bit after each 
stroke. Brush marks and laps melt as you 
paint; it dries overnight and next day you 
own acar! 


Don’t run a dingy looking car when you 
can get Da-cote in black or white or any 
of ten smart colors and have a splendid 
new finish. While you’re at it renew your 
porch, kitchen or nursery furniture or any 
other wood or metal surface that shows 
signs of age. 


Ask your dealer for a color card. 
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Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK, CHICAGO, 


ILL. 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited 
Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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and dinner time comes and goes—and your crav- 
ing for food is interfering with your ability to add 


a column of figures—get a 5c bag of Planters 
Pennant Salted Peanuts—The Nickel Lunch. 


The delicious, golden brown nuts will satisfy your 
hunger. They contain as much nutriment as a 
slice of beef. They’re good—and good for you. 


Get the big crisp salted nuts—for hunger and 
health. Eat them between meals—at bed time— 
at the ball game—and rely on them as an 
““emergency-ration”. Sold everywhere in the 
glassine bags. 


Made by the Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Suffolk, Va., Chicago, New 


York, Boston, San Francisco. 
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Pennant Salted Peanuts 
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to keep the nuts crisp 
and fresh. 
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back against this flood of dark nothingness, 
when it came to him that Toi might awaken 
and become frightened. The shed was 
visible, nothing had happened to the car. 
He turned back and pushed his way as if 
walking against the tide of the sea. 

When he reached the house the girl was 
still asleep. Hesat down by the fire, telling 
himself: “If this carries us away—well, 
that’s a solution.”” But the weight of the 
wind was high above the roof—shrieking 
like the Furies up there. 

“‘Keat,” the girl’s voice came to him 
through the firelit gloom, a serene voice 
in the midst of an uproar, “isn’t it a funny 
little house? Kind of human. Feel it 
tremble.” 

“You're not frightened, Toi?” 


“Hope our child is a girl. Much braver 
than men.”’ 

“‘T hope it will be a boy—like you, Keat.” 

He sat on the side of her bed stroking 
her hand. 

“‘Keat, you’re worrying.” 

Then after a time her hand became limp 
in his. She had fallen asleep. And Merwin 
returned to his room and gazed out the 
window at the disordered darkness. Leaves 
and dead branches were hurrying, hurry- 
ing, as if they were belated wraiths rushing 
through the night. 

Merwin remembered in the morning that 
there had not been a cloud in the sky at 
midnight; only the winking, wind-blown 
stars. 


He awakened with a feeling of security. 
The wind had appreciably abated and the 
light in his room was deceptively gray. 
Merwin believed the hour was early, and 
would have slept again had not the strange 
silence aroused him. He opened his eyes, 
wondering at these hushed noises. 

The world was whirling through a dense 
white atmosphere alive with flying snow. 
Blurred shadows, silhouettes of trees were 
dimly visible from his window. The bridge, 
the stream itself had disappeared. The 
snow seemed to be swirling from the 


| ground upward. 


Merwin moved mechanically. He went 


| into Antoinette’s room, put on kindling 


and logs, then walked down the high rises 
to the kitchen. When he returned the girl 
was awake, 

He leaned over her. ‘It’s late. Won’t 
you get up right away?” 

““You haven’t been downstairs in your 
pajamas and bare feet?”’ 

He tried to make his voice natural. 
“Jump up now.” 

Toi looked at him rather solemnly. 
“Keat, I wonder will you bring up my 
breakfast?’ 

“Something the matter?”’ 

“‘T’m just lazy.” 

Immediately he knew this was not true. 

“We've got to get started as soon as we 
can—at once. Toi, look out the window.” 

She sat up in bed and gazed out, amazed. 

“‘Tt’s come,” said Merwin, ‘‘the storm.” 

“Today,” said Toi, “‘we’d have gone 
anyway.” 

““You mean 

“Only, when I first awakened, I felt it 
would be best to go today.” 

He breathed more easily. ‘“‘Put on 
everything warm you have—sweaters, 
everything. It’s below zero.” 

‘“‘T thought when it snowed ——” But 
Keat had gone into his room. 

He dressed, pulled on heavy boots, got 
into his coat, and on his way to the kitchen 
told the girl not to come downstairs. 
“Those steps—and it’s freezing down there. 
I’ll bring up your breakfast.’’ Ice had 
melted in the teapot and dishpan, the 
coffee was beginning to get warm. He hur- 
ried outdoors. 

Great silent flakes were descending and 
ascending, snow dust was flying across the 
fields, whirling away toward the south and 
east. What hushed noises! Even the wail- 
ing of the wind seemed akin to silence—a 
muted sound. He cleared the foot bridge 
and got to the shed and labored over the 


car. 

Now he had brought boiling water and 
was pouring it over the carburetor and 
feed pipes and into the radiator, and now 
bending his back over the crank in an effort 
to move the frozen engine. A good, a pow- 


” 


“erful engine, no doubt; but now it was 


heavy, unresponsive, inert. Merwin told 
himself it would start presently, just to 
keep at it, not to take any chances, not 
to throw out his shoulder. He dared not 
crank the car with his right hand. As he 
labored he imagined the roar the engine 


‘ haven’t come as far me 


. 


would make—if only it wo; 
moments passed and it 
heavy, just as unresponsiy¢ 
gust of wind brought the sn; 
the shed and across his labe 
suddenly the need for has 


shoulder to elbow. Merwj. 
his back, stood there bres; 
glaring at the car; then st} 
give the crank half turns wit}. 
After he had brought more} 
the engine awakened and ro. 


had gotten this far, still the 
he had never before failed 
Toi insisted that Keat stop: 

“But, Toi, we mailed ¢ 
only four days ago.” 

Nevertheless she insisted 
out into the drift at the side | 
glanced into the knapsack 
little soldier that stood g: 
destiny. 

The mail box was empty 
called ‘‘Good-by” to Bu 
ners. ‘‘ We'll be back soon— 

The road, like the brook ; 
had disappeared. It was nj 
Merwin had driven it in the| 


He cleaned it persistently, th 
curtain and drove with his h 
Clouds of snow dust edd 


field. There was a bewilderi 
everything. 1 


through this blizzard, striki 
with force, sending the snc 
drove carefully, feeling his 
pan was scraping, the engin 
in high and now grinding in} 

Merwin pulled his head ins: 
at Toi—all bundled up in 
looking at him with solen 
“Thought we were going ti 
down here!”’ Butasto 
the drift. They crawled 
top he shouted, “Can 
voice came to her faini 
the engine and the y 
He stopped the car. 
somewhere. Can’t see 
to me.” ‘ 

The girl had not 
smiled at him. 


i 
1 
“Listen, Keat; don’t le 

nerves. Just drive the I 
“Tt’s unimaginable—the 
wildness of it. Are you allt 
“Yes.” ae 
And they crawled on throu 
They reached the woodlai 
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Center. Trees marked the 
shadowy ghosts of trees. 0. 
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Car Plaster Adds Miles 


—and then a blow- 
out is due. Va-Car 
Tire Plastersmend 
either the puncture 
or the blow-out. 


- aber gum fits right under the 
sf into it, closes it permanently. 
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j2If-vulcanizing cement. Clean 
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€cire with the gum under the 
insert the tube and inflate. 
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making a permanent repair. 
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Live dealers everywhere are recommending Va-Car Tire Plasters 
because, as one dealer says, ‘“‘They give 100% satisfaction’’, 


It is as easy as putting a stamp on a letter. 
Not a mere temporary aid, good for only a 
trip in. It is a permanent repair. 


If you carry patches for tubes, you need Va-Car 
Plasters for your tires. 


Tell Your Garage Man to Repair Your 
Punctures, Blow-outs and Breaks 
with Va-Car Tire Plasters 


Ask your garage 
man tomend your 
tires with Va-Car 
Tire Plasters. 
You will save 
tires, tubes and 
miles—and the 
cost is a trifle. 


The results are the same as if you had the tire 
vulcanized. The expense is a fraction of the 
vulcanizing cost ‘and you can get the casing 
right away. All the garage man has to do is 
to clean the region of the break, slip in the 
Va-Car Tire Plaster and the tire is ready—as 
sturdy and road-worthy as ever. Heat and 


Lae permaventl CVE YCQAIK 


\ puncture starts a good tire on the road to ruin. A blow-out puts it next door to the 
rap pile. Va-Car Tire Plasters permanently repair both ina few seconds for a few cents. 


friction vulcanize the Plaster to the casing 
as solidly as if it were a part of the origi- 
nal fabric. The soft rubber gum fills 
the hole or break—forever. 


Keep Va-Car Tire Plasters 
in Your Car 


What do you do when you’re out on the 
road and your last casing goes blooey ? 
With a make-shift you head for the 
nearest garage. 


But with a Va-Car Tire Plaster in your 
kit you can make the repair right on the 
road—quickly, cheaply, efficiently. Back 
on the rim goes the old tire, and your 
troubles with that blow-out are over. 


It is the work 
of but a few 
moments to 
repair the tire 
when you 
mend the tube after a 
puncture or blowout — 
yet it’s a permanent 
repair. More miley! 


Va-Car Tire Plasters are made in three sizes: 
for large, medium and smallholes in any size 
tire. Even the largest size sells for less than $1. 


The cost of using them is a trifle, but the cost 
of not using them is staggering when you 
count up the amount that punctures and blow- 
outs are costing you in lost miles. 


This is the Va-Car 
Tire Plaster. Three- 
ply fabric treated with self- 
vulcanizing cement. Rubber 
gumin the center fills the hole. 


The very next time you stop ata 
garage or service station, don’t 
forget to ask for the Va-Car Tire 
Plaster. If the dealer hasn’t 
stocked them yet, send us 50 cents 
for a medium size Plaster. Sent 
post-paid. 


Virginia-Carolina Rubber Co., Inc. 
P. O. Box 1583 Richmond, Va. 
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Majestic 
Coe WINDOW 


The Mark of a Modern Home 
= = 


You Build 


HEN you build, specify the 
new improved Majestic Coal 
Window. It is dreak-proof! And, it 
likewise prevents costly, unsightly 
damage to the wall above the window 
— damage which always occurs 


when an ordinary basement window 
of wood or steel is used as a coal 
window. 


No. M 101 Open and Closed 


. For Homes, Apartments, Etc. 


No. M 16 Open and Closed 


For Buildings with Low Foundations 


No. M 12 Open and Closed 
For Store and Office Buildings 
The Majestic Coal Window is made 
in eight styles—two sizes in each 


style. And they are all break-proof! 


Sold by 5000 hardware, building 
supply and lumber dealers. Write for 
catalog and your dealer’s name. 

THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 


HUNTINGTON — INDIANA ¥ 
The Galt Stove & Furnace Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
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(Continued from Page 70) 

‘Half a mile from the store. I’m going 
to make better time.” 

“No. Just drive carefully.”” She kept 
“Tsn’t Mirror Falls 
bridge just ahead of us? Last year, last 
winter, a man and woman—Mr. Sims told 
me—a man and woman missed the bridge. 


| Keat, they were driving up this road in a 


storm, and they missed the bridge. You'll 
drive carefully, won’t you?” 

Merwin did not start the car at once, did 
not say anything, merely sat there under 
the wheel, looking out into the whirling 
whiteness. Perhaps the nearest thing to 
the parent God was a woman—like Toi. 
Omniscient. Or was it merely the instinct 


| of every animate thing to protect its young? 


He did not know. 

The car moved slowly across Mirror 
Falls bridge. 

Fairfield Center had hibernated. Dimly 
through the blizzard, the snow-banked 
houses sitting back from the road seemed to 
be imaginative dwellings in a world remote 
from the sun. 

He told Toi he was going to stop at the 
store for another length of rope. But the 
blinds were barred. No one else had ven- 
tured into the storm. These two were 
breaking the road. 

Merwin drove faster now. Along this 
ridge sparsely dotted with houses the road 
was flanked by protecting hedges and fences. 

“Cold?” he asked. 

“Yes, a little.” 

Hestopped to bundle the girl more snugly 

in her blankets. ‘‘ Four miles—four miles 
we'll strike the state road. That’ll be 
open.”’ 
At midday they had reached Bedman’s 
Hill. Prior to that time, below Fairfield 
Center, Merwin had twice jumped out to 
shovel through drifts and once to make sure 
of the road. 

‘Just enough work to warm me up,”’ he 
told the girl. ‘Sure you’re all right?” 

‘Absolutely sure.’’ She would tell him 
if she were not. 

He had forebodings about a sharp curve, 
Old Maid’s Elbow—a bad curve on a steep 
But the car followed the road to the 
top without a pause. 

“Good old Ben!” 

“You certainly know something baat 
engines, Keat.”’ 

“Nothing can stop it. The pan’s been 
scraping ever since we left Buttonmakers 


| Corners. Look at the way it plows through 
| the drifts!” 


These two, boasting about their car! 


| Perhaps their smiles were grimaces; per- 


haps their faces cracked a little when they 


_ laughed, and their bodies were numb with 


the cold; but they were young and this be- 
longed to them—this car. Nothing like it! 
Power to burn! A light car would never 
have got through, never! No traction, 
sit up on top and spin, and wouldn’t have 


| the power to shoulder its way through 


these drifts. Wouldn’t have the weight to 
stick to the road. Feel that wind! Even 
old Ben shivered and shook, but he held the 
road; wasn’t swept aside even by this 
blizzard. Good old Ben! 

They came upon Bedman’s Hill. This is 
not a hill, but a plateau on top a long high 
ridge. The road is sunken. In spring it’s 
impassable, no way for water to drain, 
neither north, south, east nor west. The 
mud gets deeper and deeper until there is 
no bottom to it. But no such contingency 
was possible now. 

Merwin could see only a short distance 
ahead into the storm. The gale was blow- 
ing a thick cloud of snow across and the 
road was filled to the level of the banks that 
flanked it. The car struck this soft white 
wall, plowed forward, then stopped. 

Such light, flimsy stuff! Particles that in 
themselves were nothing had formed an 
impassable barrier, these weak things by 
their multitudinous numbers had overcome 
the strong. At two o’clock of that day the 
car had advanced no more than an eighth 
ofa mile farther. Here the bank to the 
east was higher; to the west, whence came 
the blizzard slantingly, the bank was some- 


| what lower. 


Merwin had labored for two hours. 
Each shovelful flew with the wind and 
disappeared into the frigid storm and the 
wind put another shovelful back inits place. 

Again he got into the car, again put it in 


| reverse, then in low and struck the wall. 


Toi patted him on the arm. He could 


| see her do this, but felt nothing. He had 


tried to save his shoulder, but it had lost 
all feeling. His arm was numb. 
“Poor Keat! You’re frozen.” 
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He worked his jaws. Only his face was 
cold, he told her. ‘‘No colder than yours, 
Toi.’”’ But his hands, too, wereswollen and 
visibly purple at the wrists. His throat 
seemed closed, his tongue thick, making it 
impossible to articulate distinctly. 

‘Toi, can you get out?”’ he asked finally. 
“Stand on the blankets a few minutes?” 


He waited, leaning against the wheel. 
Then. it came to him that Toi had not 
moved. She was huddled up in her blankets. 

“Don’t be frightened, Keat,’’ she said 
slowly. ‘‘I’ll get out in a minute.” 

““Toi!’? She was suffering. He could see 
it in her drawn face. 

“You mustn’t worry,” said the girl. 
“Hours before there will be anything 
really to worry about.”’ 

Merwin jumped out into the storm, at- 
tacking the white wall, hurling the light 
substance into the air to mingle and be lost 
in the clouds of snow that swirled around 
him. 

He got into the car, sent it forward, 
put it into reverse, again struck the soft 
impassable barrier. Now again he was 
laboring with the shovel. He began deter- 
minedly to dig a wide path toward the west- 
ward side of theroad. Presently he made 
his way around the car and gazed at the 
smooth storm-swept plane over which they 
had passed. There was no sign of their 
tracks. 

When he climbed in beside the girl she 
made a strange little noise in her throat. 

“You’resplendid, Keat! Yourhands——”’ 

“Haven’t any.” He tried to laugh—a 
curious noise. 

“Only a will,” said Toi. ‘‘You’re splen- 
did. We’re going to get through.” 

“Not this way.’ 

“Could we go back, try some other 
road?” 

“Solid, like in front. Filled up. Toi— 
soon as you can get out we'll try something 
else. Won’t take long, Toi.” 

“T think I can get out now.” She 
knocked the snow from the curtain and 
looked out upon the flying fields of white. 
“T can get out now, Keat.” 

There was no answer. She turned her 
head quickly. She could see Merwin dimly 
through the windshield in a whirlwind of 
snow. After a time he came to her side of 
the car and carried the girl a short distance 
in the direction of Fairfield Center. 

“Hold the blankets around you. Stand 
on this one.’ 

She leaned against the blizzard. “What 
are you going to do, Keat?’ 

“Try to get up the bank.” 

They clung to each other for a moment, 
these two, leaning against the storm. 

“Toi—I’ve driven carefully, everything 
carefully, now I’ve got to take a chance. 
If it doesn’t succeed—Fairfield Center is 
two miles back that way. We’ll walk; 
walk on top of banks, across fields where 
the snow isn’t deep, been blown away. Lis- 
ten, Toi; we’ll avoid every drift, keep on 
going. Remember that—keep on going 
until the first house. No matter what 
happens, start for the Center, keep on go- 
ing until the first house.” 

““Keat! Keat! You’re telling me some- 
thing—not saying it!” 

““We’ve got to take the chance,” repeated 
Merwin. ‘“‘We can’t get out any other way.” 

“You're telling me I—I must go back to 
the Center—if anything happens I—must 
keep on going until I reach the first house. 
I can’t, 1 can’t doit. I’m going to take the 
chance too.” 

“Wouldn’t be any chance. Don’t you 
see? I can jump. If Ben turns over I can 
jump.’ 

“You couldn’t—your leg—you couldn’t 
jump.” 

‘Listen! We’ve got to take the chance, 
Toi. You’ve got to do what I say. Stay 
here.” 

*Keat, Ben won’t turn over. Like in a 
dream when you lift yourself, Keat. Just 
your will—that’s going to hold it.” 

He made a frozen grimace, the best he 
could do for a smile. And he left her, the 
only spot of color in all this world of white, 
leaning against the storm. 

And the girl could see this Merwin of 
hers, see him dimly, a blurred storm-blown 
silhouette, a shadow in the whiteness. He 
was working in front of the car, now at the 
side as if tearing the bank away. 

She saw him climb into the car and she 
called: “‘You’re going to make it! Bonne 
chance, Keat! Just your will!” But the 
gale carried her words away. 

The car loomed larger, backed toward her 
and for a moment was motionless; then she 
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Something New 
in a Commercial 
Car Pneumatic 


The Goodrich Heavy Duty Cord. Massive, 
rugged, durable. It has a scientifically de- 
signed anti-skid tread of specially toughened, 
wear-resisting rubber. 


A newly developed sidewall construction 
reinforced with sturdy ribs of rubber pro- 
vides extra protection against curb and rut 


chafing. 


You have only to see it, to know that it is 
the pneumatic tire the commercial car has 


needed. Ask a Goodrich Truck Tire distribu- 


tor to show it to you. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


“Best in the Long Run’ 
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TITEL VENTE 


Osome menasock is merely 
a sock. To others it is the 
finishing touch of smartness to 
any costume. It is for the men 
who choose with discrimination 
that we put in those little ex- 
tras in style for which Monito 
is famous. 


For instance, have you noticed 
how the new Monitos are show- 
ing the neat tailored ankle? 
Has your haberdasher shown 
you the Monito No. 535 Silk 
Shadow Stripe? It is the cool- 
est and smartest of summer 
hose. 
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mn 


Look for the golden 
Moor’s head on 
each pair 


h 
©M.K. Co., 1923 P} 


— MOORHEAD-KNITTING CO; INc—= 
SS HARRISBURG PA 


Makers of Mens Socks-€xclusively— 
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I can’t go and leave you here. Come with 
me and we'll lean on that job—you and I 
together.” 

How sure he seemed! And suddenly how 
sure she seemed of herself! Together—the 
big job—and he leaning hard! Anything 
else appeared trivial, commonplace, im- 
possible. 

“You'll come, Nan?” 

She said something which apparently he 
understood to be assent, because swiftly he 
leaned forward and seized her hand. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, “‘we’ll show the 
world!” 

11 

Naa during this next month at home, 

acted as proud of George Broughton 
as though he were her own handiwork. To 
a certain extent he was. At any rate, she 
kept his hair tidy and his cravat in place 
and made him sit up straight and not smoke 
his pipe except outdoors. She showed him 
off to all her friends, and with especial 
delight to her two sisters and their hus- 
bands. Both Burroughs and Hill expressed 
their instant approval. They liked the 
man. Elizabeth and Helen, on the other 
hand, if not exactly cautious, were not so 
openly enthusiastic, perhaps because from 
one angle they had had more experience 
with men than their husbands. Of course, 
they were just as nice as they could be, and 
gave teas and dinners during their visit, 
but they were not so excited about it all as 
Nan would have liked to have them. Per- 
haps, she thought, there was a trace of 
jealousy. George loomed up so sort of big 
and promising! He was modest enough, 
but he had a tremendous job ahead; and 
though he never spoke of it, the fact re- 
flected itself in his confident bearing. Nan 
was a little hazy about details, but confi- 
dentially she whispered to her sisters fig- 
ures of millions just to give them some idea 
of the size of the project he had been 
selected to undertake. 

“Yes, dear,’’ nodded Elizabeth. 

“The only thing I’m worrying about is 
his health,’”’ said Nan. 

“His health?’’ questioned Elizabeth in 
surprise. 

“Of course, he has an unusual physique, 
but the strain of such a responsibility y 

“T know,” said Elizabeth. ‘But it’s 
surprising how much of that kind of thing 
a man will stand.” 

They appeared on the whole a good deal 
more interested in her wardrobe than in her 
husband. Here they were able to give her 
some very good advice. 

“Cut back at least five years in your 
clothes,’’ suggested Helen. ‘‘You’ll find 
it pays.” 

“TI don’t think George notices those 
things very much.” 

“Tf he doesn’t, he will,’ answered Helen. 

“He’s a little different from most men.” 

“Yes,”’ admitted Helen. ‘‘Men have 
plenty of differences, but after all they are 
men, aren’t they?” 

“Naturally, but ——” 

“Just naturally,” cut in Helen. ‘‘Let me 
show you some dear camisoles I ran across 
yesterday. They areworth knowing about.” 

Everything considered, Nan was glad 
that this first year was going to be spent 
away from home. 

They had a pretty church wedding in 
October. The bride looked quite as young 
as her younger sister, and Broughton, with 
his height and broad shoulders, almost 
Homeric. Incidentally, Jimmy Marden 
lost the bet he placed with his wife that 
Broughton would start kidding the clergy- 
man during the service. The only words he 
uttered were “I do,’”’ and those were diffi- 
cult to hear. 

November found Broughton hard at 
work on his big Texas cotton mill and Nan 
installed in a neat little home on the out- 
skirts of the city. Both were popular and 
made friends easily among a people eager 
to be friendly, and Broughton from the 
start leaned hard on his job. But from the 
start nothing went quite right. Unex- 
pected difficulties cropped up here and 
there, which were forever setting him back. 
He accepted them good-naturedly enough 
as the fortunes of war and plugged ahead; 
but Nan, sitting at home, with more time 
in which to think, was sometimes disturbed. 
She had expected to see this mill go up as 
by magic as soon as George landed on the 
spot, and it most certainly had’ not. In 
January it was a month behind schedule, 
and that meant loss of the bonus unless 
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somehow the time was made up. He was 
putting in from ten to twelve hours a day, 
at that. She could not understand it. The 
problem was the more baffling because at 
home he was so magnificent. 

“He is simply wonderful,’ she wrote to 
Elizabeth. ‘‘I can’t begin to tell you how 
nice he is to me. No matter how hard he 
has been working all day, or how many 
worries he has had—and he has had a great 
many—he comes back at night just his 
dear, sweet self. I certainly should con- 
sider myself most fortunate.” 

To this Elizabeth answered rather am- 
biguously: 

“Yes, dear, you should consider your- 
self fortunate. Indeed, you must—even if, 
after a little, it requires an effort. It’s the 
only way. Besides, I haven’t any doubt 
that you are.” 

Broughton read the passage twice. 

‘What in thunder is she driving at?”’ he 
questioned. 

“T wondered myself, George,”” answered 
Nan. ‘Sometimes Beth is hard to under- 
stand.” 

“Sounds as though she was taking a wal- 
lop at me,” he declared. ‘“Aren’t you 
really happy?” 

Swiftly her arms went round his neck. 
é “Really and truly happy,” she assured 

im. 

She meant it. Standing there at this mo- 
ment, with his strong arms about her, she 
felt something like exaltation. Nothing on 
earth counted but this moment—and such 
moments. Instantly difficulties of every 
kind vanished, clouds swept away before a 
northwest wind. 

“Tf Beth had you!” she whispered. 

“Or Burroughs had you!” he answered. 


If Nan worried at first lest she find the ~ 


routine of domestic work tiresome, she 
found herself happily mistaken. It was 
quite different from at home, where her 
duties had been largely those of super- 
vision, for the house was too small to make 
a servant anything but a nuisance, so that 
she was undertaking everything. But under 
the circumstances, even the uninspiring 
details, such as dishwashing and sweep- 
ing, took on a new significance. The very 
drudgery satisfied a certain craving as 
nothing else could. It gave body to her love 
by allowing her in this way tangible expres- 
sion of it. Perhaps the old custom of 
anointing the feet grew up in answer to 
some such need. 

By early spring Broughton had given up 
all hope of finishing the plant in time to win 
the bonus which had been offered for its 
completion before June, and had shifted 
his interest to the problem of getting it done 
on time. 

“Tf we can’t win the hole, we’ll halve it 
anyway,” he declared. 

“T suppose your father will be disap- 
pointed,” she said ruefully. 

“T suppose so,”” he admitted. 

‘Do you think he will blame you?” 

“Probably.” 

**T don’t like him to do that, George.” 

“Well, after all, it is up to me. I was 
sent down here to do the job.” 

“And you’ve done the very best you 
could.” 

“Why—yes.” 

“Then it isn’t your fault.” 

“Whose fault is it, then?’’ he questioned. 

“No one’s fault. You aren’t responsible 
for floods and train wrecks.”’ 

“‘T guess they are part of the game, Nan. 
Anyhow, there’s no use worrying over 
what’s behind us, because, believe me, 
there’s plenty ahead to keep us busy along 
that line.” 

Sure enough, there was. For one thing 
a strike tied up all operations for three 
weeks. It was terrible. When Broughton 
got to going again he figured that this 
break against him had cost the firm pretty 
nearly twenty-five thousand dollars. 

“And that,’’ explained Broughton, “‘is 
net loss. I guess this is the last contract 
dad will take three thousand miles from 
home.” 

Nothing remained from that point on 
but to push through and get out of a bad 
bargain as soon as possible. There was not 
the slightest doubt but that Broughton’s 
first undertaking had resulted, whether 
through any fault of his or not, in dismal 
failure. 

He neither attempted to deny this nor to 
shift the responsibility. It was July when 
they started home. 
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along. The boy was trying to fly, and he 
was too heavy. He belonged right on the 
street floor, where, with a little more ex- 
perience, he would in time fit nicely into 
the executive end. He had planned to make 
him vice president next year, and from that 
position he would eventually step naturally 
and easily into the presidency and carry 
on. That was all George needed to do—just 
carry on. When all is said and done, that is 
no small part to play in life. 

Broughton hesitated a long time, how- 
ever, before he took up the subject with his 
son. A man does not like to stifle enthusi- 
asms. They stand at least for alertness and 
ambition. But in May the issue was un- 
expectedly forced. George came to his 
father with a proposal for going into busi- 
ness for himself. The latter was frankly 
disturbed, but he bade George draw a chair 


up to his desk and talk it over. Physically | 


he was not more than half his son’s size, 
and that always placed him at a disad- 
vantage. Furthermore, he was very fond 
of him—more so than he had allowed him- 
self during the last twenty years to show. 
It was a curious fact, but had he followed 
his natural bent he would cheerfully have 
handed him everything he owned in the 
world, including this business. He would 
rather twenty times over have seen the 
boy sitting here at this desk than to be 
sitting there himself. Broughton was only 
sixty, but somewhere along the line his 
hair had turned snow white. 
thin face and pleasant gray eyes a good 
deal of dignity. 

“Tell me just what you want, George,”’ 
he said, shoving his chair back from his 
big desk. 

“T want to try out some of these new 
ideas of mine,”’ the son answered somewhat 
aggressively. 

“You don’t think I’ve given them fair 
consideration?” 

“Tt isn’t that, dad. I’m not blaming 
you; but, of course, you’ve grown a bit 
conservative.” 

“T guess I’ve always been conservative,” 
admitted Broughton. 

“Maybe I’ll be when I get some of these 
schemes out of my system; but—well, hang 
it all, I’d like to try for a ten strike.” 

“You need more money?” 

“Not so much that,’”’ he answered, ‘‘al- 
though more would be welcome enough. 
But Nan s 

“Ah,” broke in Broughton, “I see.” 

“She always sort of expected me to do 
something big. She doesn’t say anything 
about it, but I know well enough how she 


els. 

“T’d be disappointed if she didn’t feel 
that way,’’ said Broughton. “‘ You couldn’t 
ask for a better wife than she is.” 

“‘She’s salt of the earth, dad, and that’s 
all there is to it. She hasn’t made a yip 
from the day I married her, and yet—well, 
all I’ve done is just to dub along.” 

“In a sense—yes,”’ admitted Broughton. 
“But you’ve done the best you could, 
haven’t you?” 

“Eh?” exclaimed George. 

This is where it took courage of Brough- 
ton. This is where to tell the truth hurt. 

“Sonny,” he said as he might have 
spoken ten years ago, “there is nothing in 
the world harder to do than to face cannon- 
ball facts, and there is nothing better 
worth doing. All the things you are plan- 
ning now I had planned long ago for you to 
do, but—speaking to you fair, as I’d speak 
to myself—I’ve learned that it isn’t in you.” 

“You're telling me I’m just naturally—a 
plain dub?” exclaimed Broughton, Junior. 

“T wouldn’t use that word, sonny. It’s 
too harsh a word. If it applies to you, it 
applies to me. What I’ve done here I’ve 
done through others—just sitting tight in 
the background and directing them. I’ve 
reached my limit even in this direction. 
There seem to be men like that, who just 
jog along in the middle of the road, neither 
particularly one thing nor the other. Per- 
haps most men are like that. Perhaps they 
Hye their use doing just that. After 
a ee gh) 

Broughton paused. 

““Well?”? demanded the younger man 
impatiently. 

“That’s all, George,”’ concluded Brough- 
ton, passing his hand over his forehead as 
though in pain. 

“Not all—for me,’’ the younger man 
snapped back, making his feet. ‘“TI’ll show 
you something in the next year or two. You 
turned down that MclIsaac contract. I’m 
going after it and push it through.” 

“We figured it out pretty carefully,” 
Broughton said resignedly. 


It lent his | 
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The Standard Spark olf. Plug of the World 


AC 
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Ps Something 


~ you have always wanted 


Carrying spare plugs without risk of damage is now pro- 
vided for by the 4C Plug Kit—a compact, substantial 
metal box, as illustrated. Obtain yours free, with a set 
of AC’s, then when your motor misses or performs poorly 
how convenient it is to take your 4C Plug Kit and 
change all your plugs, instead of losing time to locate 
the missing cylinder. At your convenience clean and 


test the removed plugs and put them back into the 4 


AC Plug Kit ready for future use. 
4 Incorrectly designed plugs cause poor performance. 


’ Old or worn-out plugs cause not only hard starting but 
also a gradual loss of power until finally your engine 
does not pick-up and get away as it once did. 


Very often, after costly repair bills are incurred and 
various adjustments made it is found that if a thorough 
§ check of the ignition system had been made this expense 
could have been avoided. 


AC’s are the plugs you should buy for the following 
reasons: 


They are standard equipment on Apperson, Buick, 
Cadillac, Case, Chalmers, Chandler, Chevrolet, Cole, 
Dodge Brothers, Dort, Essex, Haynes, Hudson, Hup- 
mobile, Jewett, Jordan, LaFayette, Marmon, Maxwell, 
Nash, Oakland, Oldsmobile, Overland, Paige, R & V 
Knight, Star, Willys-Knight azd more than two hundred 
others. 


These manufacturers use AC’s because they have found 
them the best—for the same reason you will find AC’s 
the safest plugs to use. 


AC Spark Plug Company, FLINT, -AGchigan 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,135,727, April 13, 1915, U.S. Pat. No. 1,216,139 
Feb. 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending 


The AC Plug Kit 


—to carry your spare plugs 
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Showing the 
interior of the 
CENTURY 
and the ar- 
rangement of 
the toilet ar- 
ticle and other 
pockets. 


THE GOVERNOR—Man’s Case. 
Smooth brown or black cowhide; long 
straps; sewed corners; linen lined, with 
shirlfold. 24 in. $20.00; 26 in. $22.50. 


THE GEORGIA—Woman’s Case. 
Handsome black grained cowhide ; veneer 
frame; moiré silk lined. 20 in. $21.00; 
22 in. $22.50; 24 in. $24.00. 


THE ATLANTIC—Wardrobe Trunk. 
Open top; round edge; fiber covered; has 
shoe box and bar drawer lock. Hand- 
some pattern cloth lining. Standard size 
$50.00; extra deep $55.00; steamer 
$43.50. 

Prices F. O. B. Factory 
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The LIKLY 


Century 


with moisture-proof pockets 
for every toilet article 


HE Likly CENTURY represents the greatest value 

ever offered in a traveling bag for $25. This hand- 
some new model is made from the finest quality, strong, 
flexible Cowhide, in various colors, and beautifully 
finished. Can be obtained with set of men’s Ebony 
toilet articles. 


LIKLY LUGGAGE has an international reputation for 
distinctive, practical design and high quality of materials 
and workmanship. Years of experience in building fine 
luggage have developed Likly standards of manufacture 
to an unusually high state of perfection. LIKLY 
LUGGAGE LASTS. : 

The CENTURY serge-lined bag is fitted with the fa- 
mous Likly moisture-proof toilet article pockets. This 
feature (originated at the Likly factories) provides a 
separate place for every toilet article, which prevents 
intermingling with your wearing apparel. The 
CENTURY is also made with leather lining and the 
usual one long and two short pockets. 


Made in Medium Brown, Dark Brown Beaver and Black 
flexible, hand-boarded Cowhide, with single or double 
handles. 
18” size, with serge lining and toilet article pockets, 
and three large, deep pockets for shirts, papers, etc.; 
or leather lining with the usual one long and two 
short pockets, $25 f. o. b. factory. 


20” size $2.50 additional. 
Double handles $1.50 additional. 
Men’s Ebony Toilet Articles additional. 


Sold by the best stores everywhere. If not obtainable in your locality, 
WRITE to us. DISTRIBUTORS WANTED wherever LIKLY 
LUGGAGE is not at present being sold. 


All LIKLY Luggage bears this label. Insist on it. 
It identifies LIKLY distinctive quality. ee 
WRITE Dept. P for illustrated price list of LIKLY BAGS, 
TRUNKS, CASES and PORTFOLIOS. 


HENRY LIKLY & COMPANY 
Builders of Fine Luggage Since 1844 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


(LIKELY ) 


“But there are a lot of things you didn’t 
figure in—Nan, for instance. Good Lord, 
do you think I could go back and face her 
with things as they are now—if I believed 
I was the sort of ass you think I am?” 

“You aren’t exactly fair to me,’ said 
Broughton. 

There was a note in the tired voice that 
brought the younger man to himself. He 
placed his hand on his father’s shoulder. 

“Don’t think I’m blaming you, dad,” he 
said quickly. ‘I’m not even saying you 
aren’t right. Only how can I admit it and 
go back to her?” 

“By swallowing your pride and facing 
the facts. Sooner or later you’d have to do 
just that anyhow. Remember, you’re my 
son. You don’t know what that relation 
means—yet. I’d rather stake every cent 
I have in the world and lose it than to tell 
you this if I didn’t believe it would save you 
from a harder fall. Harris went over the 
Mcelsaac proposition, and he knows more 
about those things than I do and a good 
deal more than you. That’s what I hire him 
for. And much as Nan counts to me as well 
as to you, she can’t alter figures in a con- 
tract, sonny; not that way.” 

“Good Lord!”’ choked George. ‘‘How 
I’ve cheated her!” 

Broughton rose. He reached for his son’s 
hand. 

“The good women wouldn’t marry us if 
we didn’t cheat a little,” he said tenderly. 
“Then we wouldn’t have sons, and 
then 4 

He paused a moment and blurted out, 
““___ T’d_ be here alone in the middle of 
the road.” 


Iv 


HE baby— George Broughton, Second— 

was born in June, and from that moment 
on Nan found herself about the busiest lit- 
tle woman in New York State. Compared 
with New York State, this tiny bit of hu- 
manity did not loom up very big; but that 
did not seem to be the point. Compared 
even with the father, he was not much 
larger than a golf ball; but that did not 
seem to be the point either. He was what 
the philosophers call the thing in itself, al- 
though he was by no means so vague as that 
baffling essence. If there was one point 
about him upon which all his relatives could 
agree it was his definiteness. 

For a while the larger Broughton was al- 
most forgotten, although he was around the 
house just the same. Every now and then 
Nan remembered him with a start, and 
called for him to come in and kiss her and 
admire his son. 

Very humbly and very joyfully he obeyed 
the summons. 

“He is going to be just like you,”’ she de- 
clared before he was a month old. 

“God forbid!’’ exclaimed Broughton be- 
low his breath. 

“What was that you said?’’ demanded 
Nan. 

“You ought to wish something better 
than that for him.” 

She looked up with a trace of anxiety. 

“‘Aren’t things going right at the office?” 

“As right as usual.” 

“Then what’s the trouble?” 

“No trouble,’ he answered uneasily. 
“Honest, I didn’t mean anything more 
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(Continued from Page 10) 


glint in it. The potential magnate believed 
firmly that Rawlins Thayer would be a 
good bargain for the M. P. C., but this was 
no time to discuss it—with David Schusshel. 

“Well, so long; I’ll see you again,” he 
said, and slammed out. 

In the corridor, amid the shrieking litho- 
graphs, he sought and found inspiration; 
and a taxicab hurried him to the Hotel 
Gilder, where he telephoned his name to 
Miss Mary Byrd and was told to come 
right on up. 

On the threshold of Miss Byrd’s private 
parlor he stopped appalled, for that eman- 
cipated person, in sandals and a black and 
scarlet negligee, was reclining on a chaise- 
longue, regaling herself with a highball. 

“Well, well, it’s my sweet child!’”’ she 
exclaimed with a rising voice, and mo- 
tioned him to a chair near her. 

Gingerly Izzy walked across the tufted 
carpet, with his hat in both hands, and slid 
himself on the edge of the chair, his face 
pumping scarlet; and that color none 
abated because Miss Byrd patted him on 
the arm to set him at ease and offered him 
a highball. 

“TI don’t use ’em!” he gulped. ‘Say, 
Miss Byrd, I guess you’re gonna want a 
good director for your picture that you’re 
gonna supervise, ain’t you?” 

“Tf there is one!’’ returned Miss Byrd, 
and Izzy was glad to notice that the whee- 
dling high pitch was out of her voice imme- 
diately. “‘I’ve about come to the conclusion 
that the reason for stupid pictures is stupid 
directors.” 

“Well, maybe some,” admitted Izzy. 
“But say, I been readin’ your book; an’ 
when I read anything it’s to see how it’ll 
make a picture; an’ I got this out of it— 
that what you need’s a director that’s ar- 
tistic. An’ say, there’s a picture over in our 
projection room that I thought o’ you the 
minute I saw it. Say, it’s artistic!” 

“One of the M. P. C.’s?” inquired Miss 
Byrd suspiciously. 

“No; one that was offered us to buy, an’ 
we wouldn’t touch it.” 

“Then there may be hope.” 

“Yes’m. Now listen, Miss Byrd, if 
you’re gonna see this film, to see if this di- 
rector might do, you gotta do it right away, 
because this director—his name’s Rawlins 
Thayer—is gonna sign himself up pretty 
quick, an’ the film won’t be over at the 
M. P. C. more’n a couple hours or so before 
he sends for it. An’ say, listen! I’m tellin’ 
you right, Miss Byrd! You'll like this di- 
rector’s work, or I got you all wrong, or else 
my judgment’s no good. Will you see the 
picture?” 

“Tf my sweet child wants me to see it 
I'll come right away. Just wait until I put 
on some street clothes,” and pressing a but- 
ton to call her maid, Mary Byrd sat up. 
Izzy rose precipitately. 

“T gotta hurry!’ he gulped, the scarlet 
pumping again into his cheeks. ‘“‘You 
dassent go with me, or else they’ll know I 
touted Thayer to you.”” Hestepped behind 
his chair as Mary rose. “Listen! You 
mustn’t tell ’em I had anything to do with 
this.”” He was halfway to the door. “You 
just call ’em up an’ say you heard that The 
Coryphée is in the projection room an’ you 
wantta see it; then if you like the picture 
an’ the direction you go right in to Mr. 
Lochlaren an’ tell him that you want that 
director signed up. Right away! So long; 
I'll see you later,’’ and with this he hurried 
out. 

Two hours later Izzy was in David 
Schusshel’s room, looking out of the win- 
dows and waiting, while the Old Man 
signed a book of checks in blank; and 
Andy Lochlaren came in with his nose par- 
ticularly pointed. 

“The first skirmish is on with our 
Byrd,” he announced. “She’s just seen a 
picture in our own projection room. She 
must have had it sent over. She’s crazy 
about the director, Rawlins Thayer.” 
~ “Rawlins Thayer? Who is he?” 

“Ordinary director. He’s done pictures 
for a lot of companies, but they say he’s a 
hard man to handle. Has original ideas 
and wants to put them into the pictures.” 

“Tell her we got good directors on the 


“You tell her! Maybe you’ll have some 
effect. I didn’t. She’s made up her mind 
she wants this man and nobody else; and 
she wants him signed up immediately, and 
abae qeady to go into a tantrum if we 

on’t!”’ 


“Then let her have him!’ snapped 
Schusshel. ‘Jake Steinberg knows how to 
handle these artistic directors that wants 
to be original, and I tell you I don’t want 
any muss with this woman until we get her 
name on that contract!” 

_ Hot dog! Izzy sidled out of the room and 
in three minutes was in another taxicab 
headed for Thayer’s hotel, feeling in the 
bottom of his pocket to make sure that he 
had his little folded check book on his 
Hollywood bank. 
Iv 

VE BYRD had plaintively wondered 

how motion pictures could be so 
stupid. Oh, she had! The first conference 
on Wondrous Sin was called in Jake Stein- 
berg’s foursquare office on the M. P. C. lot 
in Hollywood, and the eminent supervisor 
walked into it with the satisfaction which 
must have been felt inside the Trojan horse 
when it wabbled through the guarded 
gates; for she had come to conquer. Stu- 
pidity was as good as dead. Just behind 
the eminent supervisor came Izzy Iskovitch 
with her faney gold-buckled script case, 
and Rawlins Thayer with his vitriol well 
corked; and though the sweet child was 
depressed by the aggressive Mary, and her 
director suppressed, they had reasons of 
their own for wanting Wondrous Sin to be 
a big-hit picture, and they were determined 
to help her make it so if her powers of re- 
sistance were not too strong. 

In bright metallic blue from head to foot 
was Mary this morning, relieved here and 
there on hat and belt and shoe buckles by 
touches of vivid green; emerald rings on 
the fingers, a greenish tint on the eyelids, 
and ear pendants of ruby crystal. Also, in 
Mary’s green-gray eyes a sudden steely 
glitter which completed her costume; for 
besides the three men in waiting, there sat 
at the other end of the general manager’s 
desk a particularly confident young woman 
in vivid metallic green from head to foot, 
relieved by touches of bright purple on hat 
and belt and shoe buckles, amethyst rings 
on her fingers, a purplish tint on her eye- 
lids, and the ruby crystal ear pendants so 
popular just now; and suddenly her cos- 
tume was completed by a steely glitter in 
her hard black eyes. The eminent author- 
ess might have a haughty intellectual 
superiority over this vapid young person, 
but Ethel Siren had something on Mary 
Byrd which made intellectual superiority 
pipe like a penny whistle. She had youth! 

A pasty man was Jake Steinberg, so 
dark-visaged that the heavy circles under 
his eyes looked black; a chunky man with 
a roughly hewed chin and a ponderous 
jaw, one whom suavity fitted like gum 
boots at a ball. He gripped the bony hand 
of the eminent authoress in his thick fist, 
while Bert Hodges, the production man- 
ager, and William Morgan, the M. P. C.’s 
crack continuity writer, studied their visit- 
ing antagonist interestedly. 

“Happy to welcome you, Miss Byrd,” 
greeted Jake effusively but briskly. “Allow 
me to introduce the young lady who is to 
play your lead. Miss Siren, Miss Byrd; 
Miss Byrd, Miss Siren.” 

So that was why the vapid young person 
was here! Mary had suspected it! She 
barely nodded at Ethel Siren, without re- 
moving her gaze from Jake. 

“The young lady may or may not be of 
the type we want for my picture,” she said 
very clearly, although under any other cir- 
cumstances Mary Byrd would have cast the 
girl instantly. ‘‘We shall not go into that 
at this moment. But I wish it distinctly 
understood that no casting is to be done 
without my sanction. I am supervising 
Wondrous Sin!” 

“Look here, Miss Byrd, I want to have 
everything pleasant; but ———” Jake was 
now more at his ease, for he had instruc- 
tions about Mary, and the sooner they came 
to a clinch the better. ‘‘All the rest of the 
cast you may pick, with my approval; but 
the lead is selected by the company. Miss 
Siren plays the part!” 

“‘Miss Siren does not!” 

Blam! The trumpet had been sounded. 
The hoarse shouts of the commanders were 
already in the air, and onward charge! 
Bring up the light artillery, the field guns, 
the Big Berthas, the flame throwers and 
the gas projectors! The atmosphere of 
Jake Steinberg’s twenty-foot room seemed 
surcharged with little blue sparks flickering 
from the chandelier and the brass ash tray 
and the metallic little bird on Mary’s hat; 
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and the potential magnate, leaning back 
against the wall, began to bid down his own 
stock in The Coryphée, for it didn’t look 
so good, The potential magnate had fig- 
ured it like this: He had secured Rawlins 
Thayer a gaudy job which could put that 
director’s sales value right up in the big-hit 
class; but if a flop emerged from Mary 
Byrd’s famous book, Izzy would lose all his 
good money which he had expected to make 
on the Russian high-art picture. And what 
else could you get but a flop, with these two 
already scrapping at each other, and the 
other four itching to get into it? Six— 
count ’em, six—all with something to say 
about the making of Wondrous Sin, and all 
bent on saying it! 

“Here, child, rush this!’’ snapped Mary, 
tearing a leaf from her notebook and 
handing a telegram to Izzy. ‘‘May I ask, 
Mr. Steinberg, what else you have saved me 
the trouble of doing?’’ she resumed. 

“The London drawing-room set is up,” 
returned Jake, not at all crushed, though he 
cast a sidelong glance at Bert Hodges. 
That pinch-lipped and pinch-nosed pro- 
duction manager stuck his tongue in his 
cheek and chewed it; but his pale, flat eye 
happening to catch the inquiring glance of 
Director Thayer he looked guilty but de- 
fiant. And Thayer knew as well as twice 
two that the London drawing-room would 
be an old stock set which had appeared in a 
hundred pictures. Jake watched that bit of 
eye telegraphy, then went on calmly: ‘‘We 
haven’t put in the props, of course, Miss 
Byrd. Mr. Hodges wants you to furnish it 
whatever way you like. This is Mr. Hodges, 
Miss Byrd.” He paused while they nodded. 
“But before we go look at Bert’s pet in- 
terior, I suggest that we have a reading of 
the script.” 

“The script!” 

“Tt’s all finished. Mr. Morgan, our crack 
continuity writer, has worked night and 
day to have it ready for you. This is Mr. 
Morgan, Miss Byrd.” 

Slowly Mary turned towards William 
Morgan and viewed him with the amazed 
interest which she would have bestowed on 
a side-show freak; for of all the persons 
whom she might have suspected of author- 
ship, William Morgan was the last. 

“T’m pleased to meet you,” smiled Bill, 
willing to come halfway in establishing an 
entente cordiale, though he knew from ex- 
perience that none could exist between him- 
self and the author of a book. “I hope 
you'll like the script, Miss Byrd, for I had a 
lot of trouble with it. You see, in the book 
you start out with this young girl doing 
things that we can’t get away with on the 
screen; so I married her so she could be a 
widow and get by with the zippiest scenes, 
the one where she sticks a poison thorn in 
her knee and Count D’Avo has to suck 
out the blood. We start with a wedding at 
Westminster Abbey, and the sweet young 
girl is marrying a rich old fluff to save her 
father’s estate. He gets killed on the way 
home.” 

There was a shriek from Mary Byrd. 

“Go on, go on!”’ she cried. “It’s too 
funny for words!” 

Thus encouraged, Bill whipped a copy of 
his script from his pocket and began to read 
the figment of his imagination in a flat, 
monotonous voice, but rising presently, in 
the fervor of dramatic composition, to fist- 
smacking heights. Jake Steinberg lighted 
a cigar and stood at the window with his 
hands in his pockets and his shoulders 
hunched. Bert Hodges compressed his thin 
lips and rolled his eyes toward the ceiling, 
fixing them on the triangular leak above 
David Schusshel, in oil, smiling benevo- 
lently down. Ethel Siren resigned herself 
to the placid oblivion by which she kept 
wrinkles out of her face and intelligence out 
of her eyes. Thayer listened with mild 
amusement to scenes which he knew he 
would never shoot. 

‘A shipwreck!” presently interrupted 
Mary in vast wonder. ‘‘Where did you ac- 
quire a shipwreck?”’ 

“T put it in to get a little action,” stated 
Bill Morgan confidently; and being put to 
the defense of his art, he stuck his finger in 
his manuscript to hold the place and turned 
squarely on the author: ‘‘ You got a three- 
hundred-and-forty-page book, Miss Byrd, 
and two hundred and eighty-one pages is 
conversation. I counted ’em. How you 
going to fill seven reels with that? You 
can’t! That’s why I put in the shipwreck 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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M. P. C. by turning down this set we’ll | 
suffer for it before the finish. They’ll load | 


ten thousand dollars against us for the 
Tudor set, and we'll need that money 
before we are through.” 

Mary Byrd stared at her director in 
stony silence for a moment. 

“T selected you, Mr. Thayer, because I 
thought you held artistic considerations 
above everything else. I am disappointed, 
but not helpless. I shall have a Tudor 
Gothie drawing-room suite!’’ 

Thereupon she turned on her heel and 
stalked out, leaving the burning-eyed 
Thayer full of corrosive, hating this set and 
the M. P. C. lot and Mary Byrd and him- 
self; for it did seem that this job was only 
the culmination of his misfortunes, the last 
straw on the crowning sheaf. 

“The old cluck!”’ exclaimed Izzy sympa- 
thetically as he passed Thayer in a hurry; 
but when he overtook Mary Byrd on the 
outside of the stage she found on the 
countenance of her sweet child the ingra- 
tiating grin that had caught her fancy in 
the first place, and there was warm friend- 
liness in his dark brown eyes. She put her 
hand affectionately on his shoulder, and 
though the scarlet burned to his ears as he 
heard a snicker somewhere behind there, 
he trudged along manfully, supporting 
Mary’s progress by his good right shoulder; 
and he even, the sly young thing, managed 
to steal up at her a few glances which might 
be construed as admiration for her clever- 
ness. 
“Say, Miss Byrd, I don’t want to butt 
into your business; but I guess you want 
a girl that can make ’em cry for that second 
lead in your book, the gatekeeper’s daugh- 
ter. That’s a fine part.” 

“Well, hear the dear boy! I didn’t 
think you would appreciate the value of 
that part. I suppose you know some nice 
little girl whom you’d like to see well pro- 
vided in the pictures.” 

Se Vegm 

‘A little sweetheart of yours?” laughed 
Mary. 

“You bet my life not!’’ denied Izzy with 
such shocked emphasis that the scarlet of 
his ears deepened. ‘‘Sweethearts is out for 
me till I get my good business. I just know 
Prudence Joy professionally, and she’s 
been playin’ leads in some good pictures.” 
He hesitated a moment while he studied 
sidelong the features of Mary Byrd, and as 
she turned to him suddenly with that saccha- 
rine smile which he loathed he determinedly 
returned honey for sugar, and decided on 
his course. ‘To tell you the truth, Miss 
Byrd, I’d like to get ’er the job because 
I’m her agent an’ it’ll make me 10 per cent, 
if you think she’ll fit the part, because this 
picture’s gonna be exploited big.” 

‘What a bright little business man my 
sweet child is!’”’ gurgled Mary in delight. 
“Where is its little playmate?” 

Speechless, Izzy led her into David 


_ Schusshel’s musty old red office, where 


Mary, who had expected to find some chit 
with more aspiration than possibility, 
stopped astonished. Rising to meet her 
was a slender girl with big deep blue eyes 
and hair like spun gold, who, throwing off 
her smart cloak, stood revealed in simple 
muslin—as the gatekeeper’s daughter. 

“Well, well, Miss Joy, you look as if you 
had just stepped out of my book!” cried 
Mary, sweeping forward to give Prudence’s 
hand a bony grip. ‘‘Can you cry, my dear? 
This is a weeping part, you know, and the 
poor girl just drips and drips from scene to 
scene.”’ 

Prudence looked at Izzy and smiled, and 
the gangling boy was fairly beatific as he 
regarded her. There was no thought in his 
mind of Prudence as a sweetheart; but in 
him was a firm belief that there wasn’t an- 
other girl in Hollywood with her sweetness 
and charm and beauty and ability. Then a 
sympathetic change came over his features 
as Prue’s curved lips drooped piteously, her 
shoulders sagged and her deep blue eyes 
filled with tears. 

“Please, Miss Byrd, may I have the 
part?” 

The tears welled out over her lower eye- 
lids and went coursing down her smooth 
cheeks, then sobs fluttered her bosom and 
choked up in her throat, and she fell into 
an agony of distressful weeping. 

“Oh, my dear!” exclaimed Mary Byrd. 
“Oh, my dear, the part was made for you!” 

“Thank you,’ laughed Prue, . unsnap- 
ping her little bag for her powder puff. 

“Marvelous! You turn it off and on 
just like that. I’ll see that you get a con- 
tract at once’’; and ignoring any ideas her 
director might have about the selection, 
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Mary went straight in to see Jake Stein- 
berg, who was in dark-visaged conference 
with Ethel Siren over her wardrobe for 
her part. 

“T have selected Prudence Joy for the 
second lead in my picture,’”’ she announced, 
paying no attention to Ethel. ‘Please see 
that she gets her contract at once,’’ and 
out she stalked; whereon Ethel Siren rose 
dramatically. 

“Look here, Jake, are you going to sign 
up that blonde to play in scenes with me?’’ 

Jake Steinberg rose menacingly, his dark 
visage turning darker. 

“T’m going to do as I please!” he an- 
swered. “If I get you set it’s good busi- 
ness to give Mary Byrd a concession. 
Moreover, Prudence Joy can play the part 
to the queen’s taste, and you know it. I 
didn’t think she’d play second to you.” 

“Tt’s the sympathetic part. If she walks 
on that set, Jake Steinberg, I’ll gyp her 
scenes!” 

“You try any monkey business around 
here and I[’]l bat your head off!” 

“You poor big imitation!’’ Ethel scorn- 
fully told him. ‘‘You’re a big bluff!” 

Jake raised his two hands and gasped for 
want of words to express his intense exas- 
peration; then suddenly he laughed. 

“You little devil!’”’ he said, thus putting 
his O. K. on another bit of the discord 
which makes pictures what they are. 
“What do you want?” 

This last was to Izzy in the doorway, a 
telegram in his hand, and the boy was 
fairly breathless with agitation. 

“‘Say, Jake, here’s a telegram for youfrom 
Mr. Schusshel, an’ the old cluck’s just got 
one at the same time, an’ she’s gone down 
to Finkle, Fenstein & Flackman’s with 
her’n.” 

Jake laughed as he read his telegram. 

“Listen to this wise repeater from the 
old boy, Ethel: 


Miss Byrd is to have complete supervision of 
Wondrous Sin, strictly within the scope of her 
contract. Am wiring this at her request and am 
confirming her status to her as above. 

DAVID SCHUSSHEL. 


“Sure, I was there when Lipsheim and 


_ Mr. Schusshel and Andy framed that con- 
| tract,” grinned Izzy. 


“They put in a 
clause to make her so mad that when they 
took that one out she forgot to look close at 
the rest of it; and now you got the veto. 
You can’t tell her what she must do, only 
what she mustn’t do. Say, Jake, that 
means nothin’ but fights.” 

“You said it!’’ observed Ethel, highly 
pleased. 

“T don’t get a laugh out of it,” and 
Steinberg began breaking the burnt 
matches in his ash tray, one by one. 

“Say, Jake, looky!” There was sud- 
den eagerness in Izzy’s voice, and the light 
of sudden inspiration in his dark brown 
eyes as he saw a way to kill two birds with 
one stone. ‘‘Say, Jake, if I figure out a 
way to keep this old party too busy to 
raise trouble all the time, can I stick with 
Mr. Thayer on the picture?” 

“Gotoit! I’d be glad to get rid of you.” 

So it was that when Mary Byrd came 
back from Finkle, Fenstein & Flackman’s, 
in possession of the deadly legal truth, fire 
in her eyes and the skin on her incisive jaw- 
bone stretched so tightly that there was a 
glistening little line of high light all around 


it, she was delayed in her intended battle , 


with Jake Steinberg by the casting direc- 
tor. He led her into his office where were 
gathered a score of the society young men 
she would need in her London drawing- 
room scene; tall, sleek-haired, slim-waisted 
young dancing boys, with the curve of youth 
still on their lips and the pink of youth 
still in their smooth cheeks and the wis- 
dom of a decadent world in their youth- 
ful eyes. Correctly dressed for the afternoon 
were all these he flappers, and Mary Byrd 
cast half a dozen of the most attractive 
of them immediately. 

“You dear boys must come to dinner 
with me!” she exclaimed. 

Hot dog! As Mary Byrd fluttered out to 
her car with her dear boys, she passed right 
by the flat-stomached, gangle-shanked 
Isidor Iskovitch with only a gay nod; and 
her ex-sweet child felt like a man again. 


Vv 


HE Tudor drawing-rooms stretched 

into a beautiful tall perspective, som- 
ber, dignified, artistic. Lords and ladies 
in brave attire waited out there in the 
dusky dimness beneath the high rafters, 
ready to be told to stand here and move 
there, to smile now and bow then, and to 
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The Three Ways 


ONEY isn't the greatest thing in the world; but 
VI since it is the universal medium of exchange, it is 

an index of a man’s worth on the job—the evalua- 
tion of his success in the eyes of the world. 

There are three major ways in which a man can get 
money — 

If you are born with genius—a natural talent for render- 
ing an unusual service of one kind or another—recognition 
and reward, bar accidents, are easily won. That’s the 
first way. 

Again, through the inheritance of wealth or influential 
family connections, money may come. That's the second 
—the least desirable way. 

But we can’t all have the overtowering genius of men 
like Edison or Carnegie, or gain wealth and influence by 
inheritance. 

So—for the average man, success—money—influence— 
become available through only one channel. 

This—the third way—is based upon the fact that 
modern business, broadly speaking, is founded upon the 
buying and selling of Services. And the amount of 
money a man receives is a measure of the degree of 
Intelligence of the Service he renders. 

This applies to every man everywhere—to the President 
of the great corporation, its humblest employee and every 
soul between. 

So the third way money comes lies through increasing 
the capacity to render Intelligent Service. Those two 
words, ‘‘Intelligent Service,’ are the passport—the 
master key to quick and permanent success. 

Service is all you have to sell—the only thing any man, 
business or professional, has to offer other men. 

And the more Intelligence behind your Service, the 
greater its value and the more you will receive for the 
hours you have to sell, 

The ability to render Intelligent Service is born of but 
one thing—knowledge. 

Naturally you can’t sell something you don’t possess. 
You can’t render Intelligent Service in business unless 
your decisions and actions are the result of sound, well 
grounded business knowledge. 

And the first step toward earning more lies through 
learning more. 

It is a fact, now universally recognized, that practical 
business training, either in the broad field of management 
or specialized branches, can be successfully acquired 
through evening study at home. 

In the constructive development of organized training 
designed to turn out sound, practical and successful men, 
LaSalle Extension University has been privileged to play 
a prominent part. 

Each year a student body, outnumbering many times 
the total classes of the greatest resident universities, 
enrolls with LaSalle. Each individual student has the 
definite purpose of increasing his capacity to render 
Intelligent Service, thereby raising the value of the time 
he has to sell—both to self and employer. 

Out of the millions of dollars spent in pioneering and 
finding the best ways and means of extension education 
have come such developments, for instance, as the 
LaSalle Problem Method, which makes business principles 


Money Comes 


readily recognizable, understandable and usable in actual 
business practice. 

This method, distinctive in development and applica- 
tion with this institution, offers the student, not ‘book 
learning,’ but thoro training—imparts practical, tried 
and tested experience —qualifies the man to render a truly 
Intelligent Service and to command a commensurate 
income. Witness the increases in earning power of 
the exceptional kind which are daily reported by LaSalle 
students. 

The man who plusses his native ability and experience 
with organized training, ‘‘makes himself’’—he owes 
nothing to luck, birth or the other fellow. He has solved 
his own problem by increasing his capacity to render 
Intelligent Service. He has automatically raised the 
price and value in the business mart of the time he has 
to sell, 


J. G. Chapline 
President 
LaSalle Extension University 
Now is a wonderful word—NOW holds untold poten- 
tialities. What you do today governs tomorrow—the 
action taken NOW comes as near controlling human 
destiny as is in man’s power. 
Right NOW you're thinking about yourself, your 
future, and what it may be made thru organized training. 
Investigation of LaSalle’s ability to render you an 
Intelligent Service entails no obligation. It merely calls 
for the simple act of indicating your interest on the coupon 
below and starting it on its way by mail. We will earnestly 
try to make it the best ‘‘NOW”’ you have ever invested 
with action, 


LaSalle Extension University 
Michigan Avenue at 41st Street Chicago, Illinois 


Write for “Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 
A Remarkable Book—Sent without Charge 


Upon request, the book ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” 
and material completely descriptive of the course and 
service that interests you, will gladly be sent without cost 
or obligation. Just indicate course in which interested, 
by checking, and write below your name and address, 
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Chinese steaming Tung Nuts from which they extract the China Wood Oil that by our secret treatment 
imparts to Chi-Namel extraordinary waterproof and elastic qualities. 
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E have solved the Chinese secret of manipulating China Wood Oil. 
This remarkable oil, treated by our secret process, makes Chi-Namel 
Varnishes and Enamels waterproof and marvelously elastic. 
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Chi-Namel Self-leveling 
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liant, durable waterproof 
Apply fearlessly be- 
cause it leaves no laps or 
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and gloss in one operation. 
You could put it on with a 
} whisk broom if you wanted 
’ to because it is self-leveling 
and dries smooth. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

Props came running, a gray-haired man, 
pleasant, polite and earnest, and darted 
away with the statuette under his arm. 

“T think we’ll play this for contrast, 
Tommy; good strong lightings on our peo- 
ple, and keep it off the walls. And suppose 
we shift the set-up so we get that plain back- 
ground without any of the decorative bor- 
der, except just at the edge. 

“We'll get along fine,’’ judged Tommy, 
turning his visor to the back of his neck. 
“Say, Jim, bring ’em over! Gimme those 
two spots, right up here and here, so I get 
a cross light.”’ 

“And, Jim’’—Thayer turned on the elec- 
trician quietly and dispassionately—‘‘I 
think you quite understand that I’m shoot- 
ing these scenes in order not to stand idle 
while you’re getting me just three times as 
many lamps overhead as I now have. Also, 
twice as many banks and floods behind the 
openings. If you get them in a hurry I’ll 
be through with the long shots today. If 
| you don’t I’ll have to use those extra lights 
all day tomorrow.” 

“Tl have to take it up with Hodges,” 

| growled Jim. 
“Take it up with Will Hays if you like— 
| just so you get the lights,” and Thayer 
_ turned sharply to his script, while a gan- 
| gling figure darted out of the shadows at the 
side of the set and went streaking across the 
lot to Bert Hodges’ office. It was Izzy 
Iskovitch, and in five minutes he had Bert 
down on Stage Five urging Creiker to finish 
with his overheads. Bert was satisfied. He 
had shown ’em how much more expensive 
it was to light this new set than his pet 
drawing-room suite. 

All was ready in the corner by the clock. 
A space twenty feet square was hemmed in 
by blue-vapor tubes and hissing twins and 
floods, the camera was set and a dozen 
players were ready to step in—but where 
was the leading lady? 

Oh, here she was, coming across the 
| floor at great leisure in her street attire, the 
one truly unflurried person in that vast 
| stage! It was Ethel Siren, who had secured 
her job when Mary secured the Tudor set; 
and she wore a wonderful new sable neck 
piece on her new white broadcloth tailleur. 

The director bit his lip, as a man with 
such burning eyes had need to do occasion- 
ally in a business the working details of 
| which are so constantly so fervid, and con- 
_sidered how best to handle his tardy 
player; but the supervisor was hampered 
| by no such flaccid calculations. 
| “Don’t you know that the call was for 
8:30?” she demanded. ‘You do know, for 
I heard Mr. Abbot notify you!”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ rejoined Ethel noncha- 
lantly. ‘‘Yes, I was here at 8:30; but I was 
| told that the long shots would be made 
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“You procured your position by favoritism, 
Miss Siren, but you will maintain it by 
work!”’ 

“Allright!” Ethel’s black eyes were full 
of lightnings and she swung her hand to her 
hip. ‘If you want to call names, come on, 
| let’s start, you giddy old a cipals, in the backgrc’ 
| But at that tense moment Rawlins worried, and the vervé 
Thayer jumped between, grabbed Ethel’s for, after all, unless 
arm, twirled her out of the scene, away players in a compellin 
from the pleased onlookers, and appealed 
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to her professional ethics. 

“That’s out,” he said. ‘“‘We’ve a hun- 
dred extras at work today. Come on and 
help. How long will it take you to make 

9 ” 

“About an hour and a quarter,”’ returned 
the young lady placidly. ‘I have to have 
my hair done in that funny way Miss Byrd 
wants; and if I can’t make it becoming this 
time I won’t wear it that way.” 

“Tf it isn’t becoming we don’t want you 
to.”” Thayer noticed Prudence Joy near 
one of the entrances, and walked Ethel in 
that direction with a friendly clasp on her 
elbow. ‘‘Make it snappy, won’t you?” 
He released Ethel’s arm as they neared the 
opening. ‘‘Miss Joy, I think we'll take 
your scenes at the foot of the stairway. I’ll 
have plenty of time for your close-ups, and 
can study the best lightings for you.” 

Ethel Siren’s black eyes glinted; but she 
left the set—and she hurried. Simultane- 
ously a gangling figure darted out of the 
shadows at the side of the set and went 
streaking across the lot to Jake Steinberg’s 
office. It was Izzy Iskovitch, and he burst 
in on the busy general manager with: 

“Say, Jake, Ethel’s crabbin’ the show! 
She just now came on the set not made up, 
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camera.’ 
bot, get your company together, please, for 
the long shots; and make it snappy!” 
Oh, sweet, sweet dove of peace! For a 
few brief sequences it fluttered among the 
dim rafters over the impressive Tudor 
halls; then suddenly its coo turned to a 


He raised his voice. ‘Mr. Ab- | 


hiss and it developed rattles on its tail. | 
Thayer, brought to his senses by Izzy, re- | 


signed no more; but expended his nerves, 
as they moved from set to location and 
from location to set, in looking for the 
worst. It happened in the South Sea 
Islands—on a beach some twenty miles 
from Los Angeles—where Ethel Siren, 
long studious of how she could best sink a 
shining blade into the vitals of Mary 
Byrd’s Wondrous Sin, acquired a totally 
unexpected prudery. She positively re- 
fused to have the poison thorn, which was 
the real plot of Mary Byrd’s book, stuck 
into her knee. The ankle was the best she 


would do. She was a lady, not a common | 


guttersnipe! 
Then, indeed, sulphur burned and pitch 


flew, and for half an hour the authoregss | 


and the leading lady shrilled their vituper- 
ative compliments at each other; then the 
leading lady popped into her limousine and, 
leaving the picture helpless, drove home to 
give Jake Steinberg the worst hour of his 
life—up to then. 


Tense silence settled on the South Sea | 
Islands. The seven withered palms which | 


were stuck in the sand to represent dense 
tropical vegetation stood stiff and stark, 
without a rustle of their desiccated leaves; 
under a flat sky lay the vast inertia of the 
glazed Pacific, not a wrinkle on its bosom; 
down back of the foreground hut the blood- 


thirsty natives, with their faces chalked in | 
the proper circles and patches, harmonized | 


in their soft South Sea Island voices about 


Lindy and Mobile and Cawn Pone Hot in | 


Mammy’s Pan; but that only added to 
the desolation. 


“Say, Miss Byrd, can I speak to you 


private?” 

Mary, sitting in her limousine, which 
was sunk to the hubs in the infernal sand, 
wiped her eyes and her red, red nose. 


“Why, here’s my sweet child come back | 


to me,” she sniffled. 
Izzy Iskovitch gangled in. She seized his 


hand and held it and turned to him a coun- | 
tenance which pleaded piteously for tender | 


sympathy. But what she got was a crisply 
cold, businesslike voice. 

“Say, Miss Byrd, I gotta idea about your 
picture.”” He twisted himself so that he 
could be less aware of the strain on his arm. 
“Couldn’t you change it to make Prudence 
Joy the one that gets the thorn in her knee 
an’ has the big scene in the hut an’ marries 
Count D’Avo?”’ 

Mary surveyed the eager-eyed Izzy in 
amazement, then she looked out across the 
glazed Pacific; and lo, there was a ripple 
on its bosom, and in the desiccated leaves 
of the seven palms there was a rustling. 
Presently the clasp on Izzy’s hand relaxed, a 
smile sat on Miss Byrd’s lips and pleasant- 
ness beamed in her eye. 

“Why, that would throw the entire lead 
to Miss Joy!’ she fairly purred. ‘‘ You dear 
child!’”? And clutching her bony arms 
around Izzy impulsively, though he battled 
with a desperation born of mortal terror, 
she kissed him! 

vI 

ee screams came suddenly from the 

office of the general manager of the 
M. P. C.; a woman’s screams. There were 
the sounds of a mighty struggle in that 
room, and in the outer office cheeks 
blanched and hearts stood still. One in- 
trepid man in a flannel shirt which made of 
him a hero rushed to the door, but it was 
locked. 

“Jake!” he called. ‘‘Let me in!” and 
he shook the door handle. 

No response, except that the screams 
redoubled. Izzy Iskovitch, running to the 


spot to find out what was the matter, im- | 


| 


mediately ran out again and around the 
corner of the building, followed by the 
breathless auditors. 

They looked into the windows of Jake 
Steinberg’s office. Jake, so black of visage 
that his teeth and eyeballs seemed star- 
tlingly white, was sitting stolidly at his desk 
with his arms folded, while Ethel Siren, not 
a hair of her elaborately coifed head out of 
place, was storming around the room, over- 
turning chairs and throwing ash trays and 
other bric-a-brac, and shrieking frantically. 
The general manager, seeing the cluster 
gathering outside, rose, walked to the 
window and threw it open. 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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In the background is shown 
the City Hall, a noted architectural masterpiece. 
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sandwiches toward Ethel. ‘Suppose you 
go pick some films out and send ’em over.”’ 

“Tl take ’em!”’ offered Izzy promptly. 

So it occurred that the potential magnate 
sat in a projection room at the Pinnacle 
studios with the famous director, Granville 
Leroy, who could make any picture stick 
because it was sold before it was made, and 
they viewed Ethel Siren in various moods; 
but at about a hundred feet into the second 
reel shown Izzy peered at Leroy, dimly 
visible in the stray light from the projection 
booth. He was leaning forward intently, 
and his cigarette was motionless in his fin- 
gers, not in his mouth. 

“The bum!’ muttered Izzy huskily. 
“That reel got slipped in by mistake by a 
eee boy. Ethelain’tinit. We’ll take 
it off.” 

No answer. Leroy’s head turned impa- 
tiently; he took a whiff of his cigarette and 
turned back to the picture. Hot dog! 

“What is that?” the famous director 
asked when the reel was finished. 

“Oh, it’s a dead one,” and there was pro- 
found negligence in the boy’s voice. “One 
o’ these little unknown independents made 
it with his own money, an’ it takes a di- 
rector with big sales value to put across 
this high-art stuff, so he couldn’t sell it, an’ 
it’s in the scrap pile. But say, Mr. Leroy, 
you oughtta see some o’ the rest of it! It’s 
gotta Russian ballet scene with women 
jumpin’ around that’s the cat’s whiskers, 
believe me!” 

Leroy sat looking at the empty screen 
and visualizing there the ballet he had 
planned to put in his adaptation of the 
French novel, but suddenly a Russian bal- 
let with women jumpin’ around seemed 
more attractive. 

“T’d like to see those other reels if you 
can find them,”’ he presently concluded. He 
was a man of original ideas, was Leroy, no 
matter whose. 

Three films, the fates of which had been 
strangely interwoven, proved of more than 
passing interest that winter. 

Wondrous Sin, which had been so bra- 
zenly exploited as “‘a novel transferred 
directly to the screen under the supervision 
of the author,” was chiefly notable for 
having the worst garbled story of any pic- 
ture of the season, a plot which seemed to 
ramble off into nowhere and to be con- 
stantly changing its mind, characters with 
contradictory motivation, and scenes which 
were absolutely without conviction. The 
direction, under Rawlins Thayer, was 
artistic in spots, but strangely troubled in 


others; and the production alternated be- | 


tween extravagance and tawdry cheap- 
ness. It really seemed that nobody except 
the title writer and the photographer knew 
what they were doing, the honors being 
with the title writer, who had taken the 


censorship sting out of it, making it the | 


story of a young girl battling for her virtue, 
a part played wonderfully by Prudence Joy, 
who thus established herself as the grandest 
little weeper on the American screen. There 
was another character, an almost-erring 


wife given to dangerous flirtations, and | 


played by Ethel Siren, who at the outset 
threatened to steal the lead from Prudence 


Joy, but who soon dropped back into pink- | 


tea oblivion. Altogether the production 
was another of those stupid things which 
proved that authors have no business in 


the pictures. Distributed by the M. P.C. | 
Granville Leroy’s masterpiece, The Bal- | 


let Master, adapted from Henri Fouchot’s 
The Dancing Teacher, and boldly trans- 
ferred to a Russian background, was the 


sensation of the year. With Leroy’s usual | 
daring originality, he had employed such | 


uniquely artistic settings and such novel 
tricks of lighting as to place him in the 
front rank of creative genius; 
Ballet Russe, headed by the zippy Ethel 
Siren, was the most astoundingly extrava- 
gant assemblage of women ever shown on 
the screen. Distributed by the Pinnacle. 

Rawlins Thayer’s The Ballet Dancer, a 
close interpretation of Balinkoff’s tense 
Russian drama The Coryphée, was clearly 
an imitation of Leroy’s Ballet Master— 
that is, in its unique art treatment and 
novel lighting effects—and by many was 
considered a distinct improvement even on 
Leroy’s masterpiece. Leroy was without 
question a great leader, but it must be con- 
ceded that Rawlins Thayer was a great 
follower. Distributed by the Excelsior. 

“A follower!” hissed Rawlins Thayer 
between his teeth; and his dark eyes were 
burning and the vitriol in him was blister- 
ing his tongue. 


and his | 
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The roiling Sun 
tries out your Pant 


TS heat blisters cheap paint and exposes the 
surface to weather wear. Then rot and 
decay gain a free hand, deterioration sets in 
and you must repaint or repair—perhaps both. 
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On the other hand, the surface protected by 
Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint has almost unlimited 
life. This high-grade, long-wearing paint seals 
the surface with a non-porous film that is tough 
and hardy, yet elastic enough to allow for the 
expansion and contraction caused by weather 
extremes. That is why it doesn’t blister, crack 
or peel. 


Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint also covers an un- 
usually large surface per gallon. Remember 
these points when you decide to paint. 


Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint is one of the long 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company—each of 
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Handled by quality dealers everywhere. 
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cheerful grin that belonged with the thirty- 
five-thousand-dollar check in his pocket 
and the corroboration of that judgment 
which was to make him a great producer. 
“Say, if Granville Leroy hadn’t a-stoled 
your picture so as to break the exhibitors 
in to them high-art effects 0’ yourn, you’d 
’a’ been followin’ in the other direction, 
broke, in place o’ standin’ here with money 
to pay your mother’s loan an’ make another 
picture, an’ us havin’ more to come, fifty- 
fifty. An’ believe me, you bet you my life, 
our picture, even if it is a imitation, grosses 
as much as Wondrous Sin, even with all 
Mary Byrd’s sales value!” 
Which was strictly true. The public, 
which hated Mary’s inane monstrosity, 
paid to the exhibitors some seven hundred 
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By ROBERT QUILLEN 


Setting a Spell 


| PRINT a weekly newspaper and have a 
few friends out in the country who send 
me items concerning their neighbors. If a 
farmer loses a hog or buys a piano or paints 
his barn the event is recorded and immor- 
talized in print. Recently one of my rural 
correspondents contributed this item: “‘ Mr. 
and Mrs. Joe Brown and children were at 
the home of Riley Gwinn to set a spell 
Tuesday evening.” 

Perhaps you are not acquainted with the 
art of setting a spell. It is a pleasure un- 
known to sophisticated people who live in 
large towns. When the chores are done and 
the supper dishes are washed you shovel 
some ashes over the bed of coals under the 
backlog, turn down the wick of the lamp, 
bundle up against the stealthy bite of the 
frost, and set out along the highway, with 
the children romping ahead. When you 
arrive Mrs. Gwinn fetches a broom to 
sweep the snow from your shoes and ushers 
you into the living room, where the family 
is gathered about the fireplace. You are 
wearing your old clothes and your everyday 
manners, and the atmosphere is innocent 
of restraint or pose. 

Gwinn throws on an extra log as evidence 
of his hospitality and everybody settles 
down to have a good time. The children 
cluster about the hearth to crack walnuts 
and laugh shrilly at jests of their own, and 
you talk in a desultory fashion about trivial 
matters or sit and listen to the hiss and 
whine of the fire as it eats into the pitch of 
knots. There will be a basket of apples, 
and perhaps a jug of locust and persimmon 
beer, and along about ten o’clock you will 
yawn without offense or shame and gather 
your brood for the return. 

People who make living a very trouble- 
some occupation never go a-visiting. They 
make calls in the afternoon or come at 
night in response to an invitation, but 
always they have on their most expensive 
and most uncomfortable clothes and appear 
to be on their good behavior. They choose 
their words a little too carefully and sit a 
little too straight. They do not relax or 
feel at home. They seem to drip with a 
consciousness of being company. 

Our young people who come back from 
college are a little contaminated by alien 
standards of formality, but they soon out- 
grow them. When they have a party they 
do the new dances very nicely, but they 
have a great deal more fun when their 
elders are present and the floor is cleared 
for the old square dances with a fiddle or 
two in the corner and Uncle Ben calling the 
dance with rhythmic variations and im- 
provisations of his own. 

When I sit at home after supper and hear 
the welcome scrape of shoes along the walk 
that leads to the porch I feel no urge to 
gather up the newspapers that are scattered 
about my feet, and the fact that the kiddie 
sits by the fire in her nightie eating a good- 
night apple causes me no embarrassment. 
The caller will be a friend, come to set a 
spell. I will not rise to greet him, and he, 
seeing me through the glass panels of the 
door, will not bother to knock. He will talk, 
perhaps, or get a book from the case and 
read. If he is hungry he will get an orange 
from the dining table or prowl about the 
kitchen and find some bread and a slice 
of cold meat. 

I sometimes fear that the people of the 
earth are forgetting how to be natural. 
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Consulting Engineer 
General Electric Company: 
“T believe that the biggest single step that can 
be taken for the advancement of America’s most 
vital industry — Agriculture—will be the com- 
plete electrification of the farm. When every 


farmer is able to use electricity not only for 
illumination but for power, in as many daily 
ways as his city brother — then will farming 
quickly assume its rightful position in the 
business world.’’ 
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Farmelectric is built in sizes to meet 
the needs of every farmer and priced to 
fitevery purse. Aconvenient time pay- 
ment plan is provided where required. 


Farmelectricis madeina factory that 
has built fine machinery for over three- 
quarters of a century, a concern that 
has a just claim on the confidence of the 
American public. Materials and equip- 
ment are the best that money can buy. 


In the United States there are 6,480,000 
farms. Of this enormous total fewer than 
seven per cent. enjoy the advantages of elec- 
tric light and power. A great sales field is 
ready and at hand. Just enough work has 
been done to break open the market. 


A large volume of electrical accessory busi- 
ness follows the installation of electricity on 
the farm. The sale of Farmelectric Light and 
Power Plants and electrical apparatus to the 
American farm presents the biggest field in 
the business of selling today. No previous 
technical experience or training is necessary. 


FARMELECTRIC CORPORATION Division 


POOLE ENGINEERING & MACHINE CO. 
Since 1843 Makers of Fine Machinery + 


Woodberry, Baltimore, Md. 


Teign Sales: FARMELECTRIC EXPORT CORP., 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
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DISTRIBUTORS: 


‘\ARMELECTRIC distributors are operating 

in approximately half the country today. Dis- 
tributor contracts covering some of the best terri- 
tories in the U.S. are available for men with organiz- 
ing and sales ability. These contracts will earn the 
distributor a minimum of $15,000 PER YEAR but 
this IS the minimum. A permanent, profitable busi- 
ness for a man of standing who has the moderate 
capital necessary to finance his initial operations. 


SALESMEN EARN $5,000 to $7,500 


OME electric lighting plants are sold in every county in 

the U. S.—even Westchester which adjoins Greater New 
York City. Fewer than seven per cent. of the farms in your 
vicinity have electricity, not to mention the many small town 
homes, stores, churches, schools, garages, etc. Our distribu- 
tor in your section can help you build a business of your own 
that will earn $5,000 to $7,500 per year. 


C. R. Denis, Sales Manager 
FARMELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Woodberry, Baltimore, Md. 


S. PROCTOR BRADY 
President 
Poole Engineering & Machine Co.: 


“Electricity in its most accessible 
form, has come to the farm in Farm- 
electric, the Ford Parts Plant. Just 
as the farmer knows his Ford car, so 
he knows Farmelectric from the first 
moment he sets it up on his premises. 
And like his Ford, too, it gives him 
continuous service day inand day out.” 
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Arnold’s safety and well-being. It roused 
him to a beautiful pitch of temper, but 
he looked straight into her eyes and said 
deliberately, ‘‘That scream you heard came 
from—from the lascar. He was sleeping in 
the engine room.’”’ Peter went on to add 
further careful details after a moment’s 
thought. ‘‘He had been drinking. Now he 
is half dead of —of fusel oil and aleohol.”’ It 
would relieve her mind; but this was what 
a man could be brought to, by a woman! 

Palely cynical was Pat. 

“Do East Indians drink intoxicating 
liquor?”’ 

“That’s the point!’”’ He made a great 
bluster of answering. ‘‘And that is the 
reason why this—this renegade deserves 
all he is getting.” 

Peter spoke the last few words with an 
access of confidence, more convincingly. 

“Will he die?’’ demanded Patricia, her 
abruptness giving the effect of her being 
without sympathy or concern. Peter, how- 
ever, was not to be fooled. 

“No,” said Peter, ‘“‘not this time, I be- 
lieve; we took measures to prevent; but he 
is a very sick man.” And blackening gust- 
ily—‘‘ Moreover, he is likely to be sicker,” 
promised Peter. 


HE day came in mistily. Low-hanging 

clouds drowned the horizon, a dull sea 
merged with duller sky. Peter was dis- 
pirited, and the day made it worse. He was 
filled with self-loathing. If she had known 
just how that dinner and the evening had 
affected him! 

He stood on deck, his shoulders hunched, 
his eyes reflecting the somber lead color 
of the rising and falling expanse, which was 
heaving thick and sluggishly; and he scored 
Peter Rosslyn. When it came to where an 
eyelash or a matter of a tan hair or two 
could take the fight out of a Rosslyn, leav- 
ing him more weak-kneed than her supine 
brothers, then was he untrue to his trust. 

Win and Ted counted on his strength to 
save Patricia from herself, and two days 
threatened to result in what Ted had long 
ago prophesied—‘“‘She’d have his cave, club 
and his goat.’” And sure enough, here they 
were, in a fair way of returning precisely as 
they had set out, with Pat again at the 
mercy of her own disposition and of what 
Peter could see as an endless array of mar- 
riages, though for the present The Rotter 
was plainly higher in favor than he had 
ever been. 

If The Rotter, the white-livered, fishy- 
eyed son of a something could stand up 
to him just once! Luxurious dream, but 
one manifestly impossible. Peter’s hard 
fists gradually relaxed. There were other 
ways! Considering the circumstances, there 
were ways both possible and justifiable. 
But oh, a sweet job, this! 

How little and pitiful she had seemed, 
though! Why, he had gone soft on account 
of her again! He had been barely able to 
hang on to himself. It had taken all the 
resolution he could muster to laugh, to tell 
her to believe what she liked, so long as she 
turned out her light and got some sleep. 
She hadn’t done that, either, of course. 
He’d seen the light shining under her door 
until morning. 

She was so late for luncheon that he was 
leaving before she came. She sat down 
silently, but glowered at him. Exactly! 
She knew she’d had him the night before, 
and despised him more than ever for his 
weakness. He did not blame her; he de- 
spised soft men himself; he took off his hat 
to the two-fisted and the resolute, and so 
did she. 

By way of penance, he backed to the op- 
posite wall, chose a point of view two inches 
off the starboard line of her profile and 
lashed these words out of himself: ‘“ After 
this don’t be late for chow! It upsets ship 
routine. Either you eat with me, and do it 
amiably and courteously, or you go with- 
out!” 

Score one for him. 

She flared about. If she had acted ill 
used before, now she was in a quiver of 
affront. 

“Am I the only one to be amiable and 
courteous?”’ she began softly; but gaining 
speed, ‘‘Am I expected to be coerced, lec- 
tured, browbeaten and bullied, and not re- 
sent it? Am I to sit opposite—as I had to 
this morning—a black-faced, sullen, feel- 
ingless jailer, all appetite and no sensibili- 
ties, like—like a cormorant?” She hada 
second thought—‘“‘A stuffing cormorant”’; 
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seemed charmed with her own indelicacy; 
lost her fury, and was so plainly on the 
verge of further improvement that Peter 
fled. 

“My George almighty!” he said, wiping 
his brow. ‘‘ Where does she get it?” 

It rained all afternoon, but the cabin was 
snug. Her outburst had cleared the at- 
mosphere. She examined the books, frowned 
at a shelf of psychologies, floundered among 
tomes of navigation, ancient and modern; 
scorned stacks of novels and periodicals, 
blatantly feminine, pages uncut; and chose 
for her solitary reading a dog-eared copy of 
Swiss Family Robinson from a shabby 
group down in one corner. 

There was overmuch food in the book. 
She grew restless toward six bells and rang 
for Wah Sai. She would more than likely 
be very late for dinner; and since she no 
longer took as idle any threats made by 
Peter Rosslyn, it was as well to be fortified 
against contingencies. 

Accordingly she had tea. There were 
interesting almond cakes. She encored the 
cakes, and Wah Sai, sympathetic over the 
dainties, scurried off to return with a second 
plate, lovingly held. A China boy, if little 
and fat enough, is not alarming. Patricia 
gave him a smile by way of experiment. 

He became amazingly human. Cap’n 
Losslyn had promised she was to be his 
missy boss, but this was his first intimation 
that she was pleased with him. His slanted 
beads of eyes glistened, became lost in 
creases. He chuckled fatly, pushed the 
cakes more easily to her hand, and Pa- 
tricia suddenly laughed—a little laugh 
under her breath. 

“Man very sick last night, Wah Sai?” 
she asked softly. . 

“‘Velly sick,’’ beamed Wah Sai. ‘‘Velly 
sick now; velly sick all time, I think.” He 
turned quickly toward the galley door. It 
had clicked shut as if the one who opened 
it had been halted by their dialogue. Wah 
Sai became uneasy. ‘‘Cook, Li Sing, I 
think,” he said nervously. 

“Never mind, listen to me!” And Pa- 
tricia was so intent that when the door was 
opened again, though she was facing it, she 
paid no attention. However, it was opened 
by a mere crack, and very silently. 

“Wah Sai,’ she was saying, ‘will you 
do something for me?”’ 

Wah Sai would, unless he pridefully 
burst in the process. 

“Will you take the sick man a letter, and 
bring back his answer to me?” 

Wah Sai blinked. 

“And remember, you are to tell no one! 
It’s to be a lovely surprise for Mr. Ross- 
lyn.” It sounded delightful. 

“‘Hai!’”’ Wah Sai chuckled—a play game, 
then, of the missy boss! He would take a 
letta, all lite; he would bling a letta, all 
lite; and missy boss say not tell, he not tell. 
His ardency and partisanship were certain. 
He flew for writing materials, and when she 
had written hastily, and sealed the note in 
an unaddressed envelope, he concealed it 
beneath his embroidered jacket and scuffled 
right out through the galley door—and 
right into the Captain Boss’ hands. 

Not even a squeak came out of the way- 
laid messenger. There was no outlet for a 
squeak—Peter saw to that; and while he 
was shaking the missive out of Wah Sai he 
whispered ferociously, “‘Now I make a sur- 
prise for missy boss! You say one word and 
I'll break your neck!”’ 

“Yis,” agreed Wah Sai obligingly. He 
needed his neck. 

Peter laid the letter in front of Patricia. 

“Wah Sai told you?” she asked. 

“Certainly not. I took it away from 
him; I heard you.”’ 

“Havesdropping?’’—gently. 

“And murder and arson, or anything 
that’s necessary,”’ with his white, wide grin. 

“And what are you going to do about 
it?’”’ She looked up at him. 

Gleaming-eyed little cat! All she did was 
to soft-foot her: way into trouble for the 
pure joy of scratching her way out again. 

‘Nothing this time,’”’ he told her. “But 
try it again and the recipient will pay the 
postage.’” He went topside. 

Patricia rang for Wah Sai. 

“You may take it now,” she said, more 
gently than ever. 

“Cap’n Boss velly mad, I think,” said 
Wah Sai unhappily. 

“No, indeed, Captain Boss very glad. 
Go by this companionway,’ ’ she urged, “‘as 
fast as you can.’ 


It was for her to say; she was missy 
boss; but none of it seemed good for a 
China boy with only one neck to his name. 
Cap’n Boss would get him. 

Captain Boss got him; but was satisfied 
with taking the letter and telling him to let 
Foo know he would be wanted in the cock- 
pit, and his smile sent Wah Sai away, once 
more chuckling. It was, indeed, a play 
game, if unaccountable. 

“You'll have to come, Patricia’’— Peter 
at his grimmest—‘‘I want you to hear the 
postage being paid.” 

He was ready, also prepared, for her re- 
fusal; but instead she was all too ready to 
accompany him, stepping along at his side, 
lightly alert. Peter’s stride lessened. 

“Tf you'll promise to try no more of this 
communicating business’’—he began; but 
Patricia prevented compromise. 

No; no, not by any means. I’m satis- 
fied with things as they are,” and eyed him 
sideways. 

Foo, waiting in the cockpit, received his 
orders. Patricia regretted never having 
studied Chinese; it gave Peter an advantage. 

When the powerful first mate moved to- 
ward the chart-room ladder, Patricia watch- 
ing interestedly, Peter got the cue—she was 
finding out exactly where a prisoner might 
be lodged! He knew she suspected one of 
three places—the storage room, which she 
must have found improbable; and either 
Woo Lang’s quarters or the chart room. But 
Patricia, who did not care for mustaches 
on Chinamen, would not risk breaking 
into the privacy of the sailing master— 
Peter was sure of that; but he restrained 
his ill-timed mirth. 

“‘Are' you willing, Pat,’’ he temporized, 
“that aman should suffer for your fault?” 
taking a chance to save his face, without 
going the limit. 

Replied this new edition of the Medicis, 
diabolically smug, ‘‘He should be glad of 
the opportunity.” 

“Of all the cold-blooded propositions!” 

But his expression belied the disap- 
proval in his voice. Peter should have been 
hot with indignation; he should have been 
revolted before this exhibition of cruelty in 
oné so young, whose appearance was so 
alluringly tender; but undoubtedly some 
of the Virginia pirate lurked in his black- 
maned descendant. 

Foo had unlocked the chart-room door, 
gone in and closed it behind him. 

“Listen!’’ hissed Peter; and Pat listened, 
cocking her head to one side intently. 

“What do you suppose he’ll do first?’’ 
she murmured. ‘Twist his ankles?” 

Peter moved to the steps and hurled 
down a shouted command. Foo came up 
gloomily, and at another Rosslyn roar dis- 
appeared. 

“You'll do it yourself, then?’’ inquired 
Patricia, as though anxious not to lose en- 
tertainment. 

“You may be able to stand it,’’ said the 
pirate’s offspring severely. “I can’t!”’ He 
added with premeditated venom, “No 
woman is worth it.” 

Score two for him. That shot reached 
home. She scowled. But on leaving her at 
the cabin entrance, he glanced back to en- 
joy fully her rage. 

she stood watching him, something 
made him think of one of Ted’s pieces of 
nonsense: ‘‘When she looks like a bird 
taken bad with a question mark, it’s too 
late! The cat’s got the canary already in- 
side!’’ Pshaw, she thought she’d put one 
over on him by finding out where Arnold 
must be incarcerated—that was all! She 
would get tired of these small revolts soon, 
and they could settle down to a quiet, 
peaceful enjoyment of the cruise. 

Merely to play safe, he marched back, 
and grinning down at her, said, “To get 
down to brass tacks—from now it is you 
versus me! Every time you try anything 
that isn’t ordinary, rational conduct you’ll 
pay some sort of penalty,’”’ and at the light 
which flickered back of her lashes he com- 
mented with no particular stress. ‘You 
look sweet enough to kiss, Pat.” 

“Why, you utter brute!”’ flamed Pa- 
tricia, and she dropped down into the 
cabin. It was the first downright natural 
remark that she had so far made; and that 
evening, in spite of having laid in the late 
tea by way of preparation for a state of 
siege, Patricia decided she might as well be 
on time for dinner. 

Peter, however, was the one who was 
late. She might have mutinied in any way 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
death any time to being hurt. He touched 
Peter’s arm and pointed. 

Peter swore. A head rose from the com- 
panionway. He yelled at her to go down, 
gesturing violently, his words an indistin- 
guishable roar. He felt that she pretended 
not to hear him. She was struggling with 
the doors, evidently excited by the rush 
and tumult, and enormously happy with 
proving an annoyance. Her perversity was 
criminal, her daring not to be endured. 

Outside the doors she was protected by 
the port boat from the solid water, but not 
from the stinging spray which came slam- 
ming through. 

Woo Lang performed the nearly super- 
human feat of getting to her; and she 
backed away from him up against the 
cabin, clinging desperately to a safety line. 

He shouted to her, “‘The captain orders 


| you below! If you come from the protec- 
| tion of the boat you will be washed over- 


board. Go!” 

He paid her no more attention, but went 
on forward to see that all was well. 

When Peter next had time to notice her 


| she had. had the temerity to come as far 


as the mainmast, where she clung. In a 
second she was without hat or pins, and her 
cloud of hair streamed like a Valkyrie’s. 


| She gave it no thought. Head tipped back, 


lips parted, she drank in danger as if it 
were strong drink, imbibing the wild fer- 
ment, reveling in the intoxication of ele- 
mental riot and disorder. At the sight he 
worked himself into a furious anger, but 


| still gave her credit for enough sense to 
| stay where she was comparatively safe. 


A big sea-came rolling in on the weather 
bow, gaining in height until it loomed ap- 
palling. Peter put his hand to the wheel, 
helped to ease the helm in order to take it 
The Averna dived by the head 
into the trough preceding the curling men- 
ace of the crest now topping them, and 
before the little vessel could recover the 
wave shipped—huge, green and _ inexor- 
able—and Patricia had already left the 
mast to try for the deck! 

For a flash Peter saw her incredulous 
face as she was hurled down, engulfed and 
swept aft. He dived, and by a miracle of 
luck caught her. They brought up against 
a line, which he gripped until the full force 
of the comber was spent. He hauled her 


| into the cockpit, pushing her down into the 
| shelter of the coaming and roaring an order 


to the helmsmen to prevent the yacht’s 
getting head to wind. By the time he was 
back at his station the helm had been put 
up and the sails were ramping full, the ship 
boiling ahead. The boys were real sailors! 

In the short interval of smooth which 
followed the roller, Patricia, not wishing to 
miss anything, struggled up to her knees 
to see what was happening. She had her 
wish. The Averna took two more deep 
dives, rose streaming with water, and be- 
fore she steadied threw herself ahead like 
a bucking bronco in a series of terrific 
plunges. The girl, in the process, was 
pounded down into the pit, where she 
stayed, for the time being satisfied. 

The scuppers were running full. and she 
was drenched. Peter took off his oilskin and 
threw it over to her. She shook her head, 
her forehead puckering as if she were going 
to ery. She could not take his coat. 

“Put it on!’’ he shouted, and turned to 
the steersmen. 

Peter’s hat was gone and his face was 
steaming, his eyes black with excitement. 
Without the coat he was instantly wet 
through, his clothes sticking to his power- 
ful body. He saw that she had not done as 
he told her, but was holding the coat up to 
him mutely. 

With an oath he dropped on his knee 
beside her, forced her arms into the gar- 
ment, roughly pulled it about her and but- 
toned it. After that he gave himself wholly 
to the care of his schooner. 

In twenty minutes the squall ended as 
abruptly as it had begun. But it ended 
with a hateful bellow, with a last stamp and 


| toss, as do these bulls of squalls. The rain 


belted in with spray and wind, stinging like 
hail. Patricia cowered to avoid the sharp 
particles. The clouds parted, the wind 
dropped to twenty-five miles, the sun came 
out. It was over. There fell a wonderful 
peace. 

She was shockingly wet and cold. Peter 


bent down and lifted her to her feet; but 


taking no time to learn whether she could 


| stand, he swung her in his arm, made his 


way forward over the deck which still ran 
floods, and so carried her down into the 
cabin. 
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“Get into something dry,” he directed at 
her door. ‘‘Then roll up in those blankets 
while I fetch you hot coffee.” 

He changed hurriedly; and it came to 
him that, after all, she had merely wanted 
to get into the game. It was not her fault 
that she was a girl and not suited to storms. 
He felt a little sorry for Pat. In the pantry 
he rebuffed Wah Sai and carried out a 
steaming cup. 

If he had hoped for an intimate moment 
with a repentant evildoer, he was disap- 
pointed. Pat was in the main cabin, and 
she was warmly dressed, ruddy and fresh, as 
if her soaking had agreed with her. 

He stood irresolute until he saw an ex- 
pression which set him in motion. Down 
went the cup on the table to slide where 
it listed. He caught her in one stride, held 
her from escaping. 

“You can’t get away with it, Patsy! 
You’ve gone too far, and you’re gloating. 
No can do. I don’t know yet why you 
weren’t swept overside. Look up here.” 

She tucked her chin farther down. He 
gave her a slight shake, one arm going 
about her shoulders, but she fled to shelter. 
No other refuge being at hand, she hid her 
face in Peter’s coat. He lifted her face 
from where it was buried, but she was still 
hidden—hidden behind tightly closed eyes, 
pinched mouth. 

“Patricia!’’ he whispered. ‘‘Patsy!”’ 

Before he could prevent she pushed him 
away and ran to her room. In his uncer- 
tainty he let her go; in his bewilderment 
Peter forgot to punish Pat. 


vill 


T WAS well along in the afternoon before 

Patricia hazarded a second encounter. 
His voice, however, sounded indifferent to 
the past, and the words were thrilling. 

“Land, ho!’’ cried Peter. ‘“‘Come see 
the mountains!”’ 

All signs of the squall were past; except- 
ing the followers of heavy winds, those long, 
smooth seas, with their unbroken crests, 
placating and soothing, which win to for- 
getful somnolence the harried sufferers of 
storms. 

Off to the right lay diaphanous clouds 
that Peter asserted to be land. The clouds 
resolved into a dream of mountains. A 
low fog hid all but the peaks of the great. 
Olympic range, and left them without vis- 
ible foundation, floating halfway between 
earth and sky. 

“That shore fog,’’ said Peter, ‘‘ promises 
one busy night.”’ 

Patricia stayed out with him all evening, 
watching the pale colors from the low sun 
reflected on shore. Nature worked in pas- 
tels and made combinations delicate be- 
yond imagining; but her palette, which 
was the western sky, was a riot of spilled 
brilliance. 

Sharing such beauty together disarmed 
them both, so that Peter, alone that night, 
considered his progress with vast relief. 
Four days, only, of his ninety-odd had 
elapsed, and not alone had her indignation 
at being tricked weakened, but she had 
been willing to let Arnold suffer, and—most 
significant—hadn’t cared if Peter Rosslyn 
knew it! 

Secondly, Peter had saved her life. But 
with her peculiar processes of reasoning, he 
could not be certain that it would count as 
anything to his credit with her. 

Thirdly, her early prejudice against him, 
that worst handicap, was lessening! His 
pulse missed a beat and made up for it with 
a few quick bounds of recovery. He was 
remembering the morning; repeating the 
tingling, exquisite journey from wheel pit 
to cabin, after the squall. 

She had not resisted, not by a movement, 
as he carried her, and her face had been 
close against his throat. Was anything im- 
possible after that? 

Arnold! Arnold again creeping up into 
his mind! If it were not for The Rotter, 
what a wonderfully beautiful future could 
he not see! If he could forget that beast! 
He had thought that with him out of sight, 
with things so ordered that there would be 
no reminder of Arnold, Patricia and he 
could forget the man to be in existence; 
but the very fact that he was not present, 
that there was no longer either sight or 
sound of him, made him the more present! 

Yet she had not resisted when he carried 
her. Could she, if she had wished? She 
was chilled and buffeted. What about her 
hiding her face in his coat? He could still 
feel a warmth over the exact spot; judged 
he would always feel it. Granted, there 
had been powerful stimulus. She knew a 
penalty Was due for insubordination; she 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
to push aside chance collisions. The non- 
sense hardly exaggerated his sense of power; 
he felt able to cope with anything that could 
offer. 

A bellow came through the fog, well off 
the starboard quarter. ‘‘And that’s all 
right!” 

Peter grew carefree, reciting in a chant, 
“Now, swing we around east and keep the 
siren on our starboard beam.” 

The far-away blat of the siren was an- 
swered by the bellow on the starboard side; 
falling gradually astern, but continuing the 
decreasing question and response; crying 
blat, instant bawl; the Averna’s blast an 
irritated curse between. 

The schooner snuffled into the thick 
blanket. Twice in the next hour they 
passed ships; not even a blur, only a sen- 
sation and a weirdly close hoot of horns, 
lonesome, inquiring. The engine was slowed 
to a crawl. 

““We have passed Tatoosh.”’ Peter’s tone 
lowered unconsciously in the hush of the 
fog. “‘Though we cannot see them, the 
straits are opening before us in a long 
straight way, Patsy; in a long straight way 
to our inland sea—of dreams.” 

But his last words were whispered, and 
she did not hear. 

They were far away from all the world 
in the white cover of the fog—they two, 
and none other; and time was made up of 
long spaces of blissful quiet, the more pre- 
cious while they lasted for the shattering 
blasts of the fog horn, momentarily shock- 
ing, but soon over, and to be endured for 
the knowledge that with the lifting of the 
fog there would be no further need of harsh 
warnings. So, mused Peter, was it with the 
two of them. 

“Tt seems queer to have the engine go- 
ing,’ said Pat. 

“Yes,”? murmured Peter, too deep in his 
waking dream to appreciate what she had 
said. 

“Who is running it?”’ said Pat. 

“The lascar,’’ answered unwitting Peter; 
and from habit, ‘Chinese are no good with 
engines.” 

“And is the lascar quite well?” 

“Huh?” said Peter blankly. ‘Oh, yes, 
yes; he’s well enough,”’ and dismissed him 
from mind. He slipped his hand down to 
the smaller one, found it cold, engulfed it in 
his own warm palm, was not rebuffed for a 
moment, and therefore grew more daring; 
opened his big coat, attempted to draw her 
inside its shelter. But at that the quiet 
presence near him fell into a panic. He lost 
what he had had of her—the friendly 
feeling pressure of her arm, the curled up 
hand—lost it all. 

He kept his voice steady, not venturing 
to reach a finger to find her; hoping to 
hold her by unconcern, and succeeded— 
“Tt is nearly daylight, if we could see it. 
There is a comfortable place here where 
you can sit, if you like.”” He had a convic- 
tion she was in touch, made a cautious 
exploration, found a sleeve. “If you will 
sit down, I’ll fetch you a heavier wrap; it is 
growing chillier.”” 

Taking her consent for granted, he ran 
below, came back with one of his own great- 
coats, only half believing she would wait. 
But she had; and she let him button the 
wrap about her, gently enough this time. 
He made no more mistakes, and the pres- 
ence beside him grew more trustful, less on 
the ready, so that there was once more 
companionable quiet. 

A translucence, a gradual lighting, showed 
morning to be well on its way. The fog 
began to thin, blew into tattered wisps. By 


three bells the early sun had wiped up the 


last of it. 

They were marching down the middle of 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca; the sun was 
ahead of them, the wind in their faces. All 
along south of them piled the Olympics, 
placid and white, in their vast immobility; 
north rose the wooded heights of Van- 
couver Island. 

Patricia broke into the rhythm of the 
engine, ‘‘Do we land there, in one of the 
Canadian ports?” 


. 
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REVENUE CUTTER (cur' 
Where bound? , 

AVERNA (guilelessly, wit 
cence): Averna, of | 
days out from San Fr 
cruise. : 

REVENUE CUTTER (bro 
megaphone): How’s tl 
Best wishes to the bri: 


There followed a ho 
meant for a laugh. Did 
ward to demand rescue « 
ing monster? She did 
below. Neither did any 
that yacht take occasio 
and release. A guest, n 
willing, under the cire 
find cause for embarrass 
complaint. Peter, for t 
tionably held the upper. 

Much later, Patricia 
furled and the Averna pt 
power on a glassy sea, 
flected green nearness, a 
distance splashed agai! 
grounds. 

“Did you hear the re 
Peter offhand and easy. 

“What revenue cutte 
tricia. 

He was nonplused. 

“Where have you bee! 

“Asleep,” respon 

“Too bad you misse¢ 
and turned to study her 
placidly unrevealing. 

After a while, and apr 
particular, he said, “Pat 
feel about divorce?” 

“T don’t believe in it.’ 

“Under no conditions: 

“Under none whatsoe 

Tentatively from Pet 
“How about a—a cere! 
solved then?” ae 

“T can see no difference 
divorce.’’ It wasintolera 

“T thought you wou 
about it,’’ he muttered; 
pause he added, “I feel 

It was Patricia’s x: 


(TO BE CON 
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il A Garland 
d Be Sure 


(sure of Garland Warm Air nounced superiorities to those advantages. 
vo counts. 


a 


Garland manufacturers themselves guaran- 
ihealthfulness, the quick, even tee not only the furnace but its installation 
2 greater economy which are .when made by any authorized Garland 
vantages of a good warm air installer. 

in 


There is no more powerful testimony to the ¢ © TE Deine chicas, 
ie fact that Garland—with 52 high quality of Garland products than the fact 
peone and manufacturing ex- that these products are used in more than 
aind it—adds its own pro- 4,000,000 American homes and institutions. 


u do not know the name of the nearest Garland dealer, or if you have any heating or cooking 
} write direct to us because there is a Garland heating and cooking device for every purpose. 


e Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan 


RLA 


‘COOKING AND HEATING 


GAS -COAL-ELECTRICITY 
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ago a broad-visioned architect spec- 
ified riveted iron joists for the floors of 
this historic bank building. His speci- 
fication originated the first light weight 
type of fireproof construction. 


Previous to this time heavy structural steel 
forms had been deemed essential for perma- 
nent floors. The record of seventy-five years 
of service, however, has far more than justi- 
fied this architect in his radical departure 
from former standards. 


When this bank building was finally torn down 
to make way for a large and modern edifice, 
its floors were still found to be in perfect con- 
dition. The ravages of time and wear had in 
no way impaired or damaged them. 


Science, too, within recent years has fully 
demonstrated the correctness of the theory 
upon which these floors were built—that fire- 
safety, durability and permanence are not de- 
pendent upon the weight and mass of the 
materials employed. And today thousands of 
buildings bear testimony to the growing popu- 
larity of this steel joist fireproof construction. 


With the introduction of Truscon and National 
Steel Joists, the Truscon Steel Company has 
played a conspicuous part in the development 
of fireproof, permanent, yet light weight and 
economical flooring for all light occupancy 
buildings. Such flooring constitutes a saving, 
not alone in first cost, but in upkeep costs. It 
is crack-proof, vermin-proof and in every way 
suited tomeet the ideals of present day building. 


If you are planning a home, office building, 
hotel, apartment, store, school, etc., learn 
more of the safety, economy and durability of 
steel joist floor construction. Write today for 
detailed information and descriptive booklet. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN 


omen OFLIO U.S.A. 
Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 


‘or addresses see ‘phone books of principal cities. 


Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div: New York 


a o.*,2¢ 
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Detail representing the construc- 
tion of fireproof flooring first used 
in this bank building erected in 
1855. Iron joists, constructed from 
two curved sheets and two flat 
strips, riveted top and bottom, 
rested on iron girders. Above the 
joists corrugated iron sheets sup- 
borted a concrete filling, over 
which was laid the wood flooring. 


The great advance made in modern fireproofing is illustrated by this Truscon Steel Joist Floor 
Construction. Simple to install. Merely place the joists and apply the metal lath above for 
concrete and below for plastered ceilings. No fitting, no forms, no false work—no special 
equipment. Used everywhere for apartments, schools, stores, hotels, first floors of homes, etc. 


SHORT TURNS AND ENC 


(Continued from Page 30) 


viewing history as a whole. In the same 
way the sum of human knowledge can be 
realized and appreciated only by a logical 
coherent presentation, and not by the arti- 
ficial alphabetical system employed at pres- 


“That ought to keep you pretty busy,” 
said the star reporter. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Wells. ‘I suppose it 
will take up most of my time. I may dash 
off a novel or two. Something in my lighter 
vein, of course, like Mr. Polly and Kipps.”’ 

“You ran for parliament last year, didn’t 
you?” said the star reporter. 

“Stood for parliament,’’ corrected Mr. 
Wells. “I felt that as time was hanging 
rather heavily on my hands, there was no 
better way for me to employ my leisure mo- 
ments than in the service of my country. 
Besides, my attention was recently called 
to the statement that the British Constitu- 
tion is the ‘greatest unwritten document in 
history’ and I felt that I could do a great 
public service by writing it.” 

“To what do you owe most of your suc- 
cess?’’ asked the star reporter. 

Mr. Wells thought a moment while he 
corrected the pile of galley proofs that one 
of his secretaries had placed on his desk. 

“T think,” said Mr. Wells, “that I owe 
most to The Three Dots. I have figured that 
if I had been obliged to finish the chap- 
ters of my books instead of permitting them 
to trail off into dots, it would have reduced 
my literary output 17 per cent.” 

“Tt is surprising,” said the star reporter, 
“‘that with all your tremendous and diverse 
activities you have never attempted to 
write a play.” 

Mr. Wells looked up in astonishment. 

“By Jove,” he exclaimed, ‘‘you’re right! 
It never occurred to me. Take this!” 

He turned abruptly to one of his stenog- 
raphers who was temporarily disengaged. 

“Act One, Scene One: The scene is the 
home of Lord Scarsdale, leader of the Con- 
servative Party. Ontherightisadoor .. .” 

The star reporter seized his hat and coa 
and quietly departed. —Newman Levy. 


Le Reve Sous:Marin 


STROLL along the ocean’s edge and 
watch the oxide eels, 
I hear with glee the roundelay of the sulphur- 
eted seals, 
And the golden-throated niter fish singing at 
his meals, 


The chlorinated oyster, as to the manner born, 
Plays sad decompositions on the aliphatic 


orn, 
And his plaintive colloid melody makes count- 
less thousands mourn. 


Unseen, in grotioes submarine, the fermenta- 
tive trout, 

Distills a subtle beverage and peddles it with- 
out, 

A universal solvent, dissolving every doubt. 


The methylated flounder, the slim diazo whale, 

The hydrocarbon cuttlefish that feeds on 
ocean kale, 

All these unite to color bright this most organic 
tale. 


But sweetest of all is the amorous call of the 
hydriodic shark, 

Under i light of the moonfish in the oceanic 
park, 

Awaiting his hygroscopic mate to join his 
bromide lark. 


This glucosidal lover pours forth his madrigal, 
And in his pride he opens wide his lips—that 


one and all 
May enter, comminuted, into his concert hall. 
* *# os * * 


Now from this scene of bliss serene my steps 
are turned toward home. 

Forgotten are the elfin sports that reign be- 
neath the foam; 

And glory be to chemistry that helps me build 


this pome. 
“ —Laurence Wolfe. 


The Outline of Woman 


HY read Dryasdust Outlines of His- 
tory, Art or Science, when you can 
have the Fascinating and Enchanting De- 
tailed Account of Nature’s Masterpiece, 
from the Earliest Ages to the Present Day? 
Woman, the Dratted Sex. 
Woman, the age-old, ever-young Phe- 
nomenon. The Puzzle of the Ages. The 


CHAPTER 

The earliest women 
They lived before the Re 
round. In fact, with the | 
made the Earth go round 
round ever since, 


CHAPTER | 

When the Neanderthal 
no woman was found of t 
therefore deduced that th 
were confirmed bachelors, 


CHAPTER I 


With the Caveman RE 
into her own. It was d 
that the true foundation 0. 
the genus femina was |; 
woman loved the Cavem 
She was in her element, ¢ 
her hair, beaten to a jelly 
submission. She loved to< 
to the feet of her lord ; 
cringe before him. Contr; 
opinions of a few ae 


spirit is still the backbone 
tory complex. It is the | 
locks the Niagara of her s 
burst forth in unquenchal 
CHAPTER I 

The Assyrian and Ba) 
made strides toward pro 
like that. They madeare 
ture and understood all: 
They didn’t yet know mui 
they knew what they lik 
had comein. They did th’ 
then baked them. The B 
Assyrian Belle was a whole 
some stationery, and esp 
at Divorce Trials or Bri 
Suits, but the clay sereed 
passion, even before the: 
ovens. The Babylonian 
nowned for their tenden 
Tower of Babel, it is now 
scene of one of their Club 
accounts for the confusion 


CHA 


The Egyptian wo 
you see in the shops 


were a lazy lot, coming 
on couches. Howev: 
excelled in conversa 


CHA 


Greek women w 
studied Art and wore 


a string of swastikas. hi 
assert, great talkers. 


Roman noses. Res 
tory proves that they 
flow of language. 


CHAP 


wore a long peaked 
hanging from its pe 
sort of gown with a 
keys. She had few if ar 
she didn’t care. Her 
ing on business trips: é 
to talk to until his n,| 
callers were put to death b 
besides the hostess’ convel 


Cuapter I 


Early English women, 
Victorian, were not vel 
talked a lot, but in a Pr’ 


eif any fun. They were 
and well-read, but they 
p much and they didn’t 


ABrER »€ 
is the product of today. 
ti Thing on earth. She is 
, ve peucy, Nee haughty 
he makes up her 
ie Ss quarrels. She 
riit, but it is the style, so 
. She is slim and slender 
ii, and the sweetest thing 
ne is better than all the 
nother ages, and she talks 
}, bless her! 
—Carolyn Wells. 


odern Motif 
r bobbed, dyed lampblack 


') vor Bandeau, 
rf new mummy gown 
, ieee Kat flowers, birds, 


d cow 
ils for High-Priest’s-red 


0 luck tablet necklace, 
hi bracelets, 
nd King-Tut’s purse, 


j(2-green tassel earrings, 


j ke a special trip, down to 


«Egyptian Gallery 
re Pp, mummies, 
-| a live one!”’ 
_—Kathleen Elaine Harte. 


Le a Book 


:| guise de rondeau) 
jeside the fire 
raunts are white and cold, 
os are whelmed in mire 
mt winds and bold. 
jays win back the wold, 
e of a brook, 
{nts of moss and mold, 
aook! 
4A my desire 
a ifally old. 

» acquire 
N bright with gold. 
onll not be cajoled 
t By hook or crook 
jlo my fold! 
aook! 
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I love a book! The lute and lyre 

To which sweet serenades are trolled, 
Unblemished marbles that inspire 

To deeds exaltedly enrolled, 

These in most high esteem I hold; 
Enrapt at paintings do I look; 

All leave me only half consoled ! 

I love a book! 


It was a quarto fitly scrolled 
That taught my Caroline to cook, 
And yet—it may as well be told!— 
I love a book! 
—Edward W. Barnard. 


Triolet 


T IS never the cost of the gift; 
It is the thought that I treasure. 
Such affections as mine do not shift. 
Tt is never the cost of the gift— 
Which is quite an incentive to thrift; 
Business must come before pleasure. 
It is never the cost of the gift; 
Tt is the thought that I treasure. 
—Dorothy Parker. 


Ruined 


AM one who thinks of Art as all-essential, 
And of Beauty as superior to Pep; 
There is nothing seems to me so pestilential 
As the salesmanship that dogs my every step. 
The standardizing of our daily habits 
Has received the criticism it deserves, 
But—the everlasting baiting of the Babbitts 
Is beginning to impinge upon my nerves. 


When they sneered at the Rotarians and 
Boosters 
And the Optimists and Realtors and such, 
We Intelligentzia flapped and crowed like 
roosters 
And we jeered to beat the often-beaten Dutch. 
But the silly puppets scuttled off like rabbits, 
And the mob itself began to swell the roar— 
Mr. Babbitt joined the baiting of the Babbitis, 
And our sport was not exclusive any more! 


When Jonesy joins the ridicule at Smithy, 
And former Red-Bloods travesty He-M en— 

When the enterprising Pythian waxes pithy 
And satiric, where’s the highbrow critic 


It’s awaste of brilliant persiflage and gab—it’s 
A game gone stale, as far as I can see; 
They have standardized the baiting of the 

Babbitts 
And the thing’s got far too popular for me! 
—Ted Robinson. 


oe “Oh, John —How Lucky!” 
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ILEAGE that rolls up month after 

month without any annoyance, at a 

low cost per mile and with riding comfort 

is all that need concern you about tires. 

It is doubtful if any other tire is quite so 

uniformly consistent in yielding such 
service as the Fisk Cord. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for 
every car, truck, or speed wagon 


CORD TIRES 
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What Buick brought _,; 


N atiny factory in Flint, a rugged automobile was built and 
named the Buick. 

It had a distinctive type of motor, the “Valve-in-Head,” an 
outstanding contribution to automobile progress. With that motor 
Buick won more racing trophies in 1908 than all 
competing cars combined. 

Its makers had a program which regarded service 
as an essential part of every sale. Wherever Buick 
owners traveled, Buick service stations followed 
them until today there are thousands, girdling the 
globe. 

Most of all, Buick-had intrinsic value. Year in and 
year out men knew what to expect of their Buicks: 
no fluctuations, no lapses—only consistent improve- 
ment. 


~ 


So, from owner to owner and from country to 
country, Buick’s reputation spread. 


The automobiles exhibited at the national shows 
are assigned to their places by an election in which 
your dollars are the ballots. The honor of first place aera 
goes to that one for which purchasers have paid the ae ese 3 cos 
largest total amount of money in the preceding fas : 
twelve months. ee 


Maker of PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


Buick + Capittac + CHEVROLET + OAKLAND + OLpsmosiLE + GMC Trucks 
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_ to GENERAL Motors 


IVE years ago this honor went to Buick, and has stayed with 
Buick ever since. Over 1,000,000 Buicks have been built 
and sold. 


So the business which began so modestly has grown to leader- 
ship. The name which was known to only a few 1s 
known today around the world. The tiny brick 
factory has become a plant more than a mile and a 
halfin length, the largest of all the General Motors 
plants. PP ee a i ae 


In thirty-five cities General Motors has other plants 
which make products as widely different as the 
finest limousine and the tiniest ball bearing. To- 
gether with the organizations which finance and 
a4 distribute these products, they constitute a family 
a of 79 members, each contributing strength to all 
the rest. 


Thus Buick draws added strength from the par- 
ent organization. And to each of the other mem- 
bers of the General Motors family the record of 
Buick is an inspiration—a reminder that a business 
attains leadershipand retains it only when value joins 
with service tocreate a world-wide good name. 


Te at ee 
se Me eae ob ee ae 


eT REG 


Its Divisions and Subsidiaries make Accessories, PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 
which contribute to the merit of many other trustworthy cars 


Nis and Remy Electrical Equipment + Harrison Radiators + Jacox Steering Gears + Fisher Bodies + AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
ew Departure Ball Bearings : Klaxon Warning Signals + Hyatt Roller Bearings + Jaxon Rims + Delco Light and Power Plants-and Frigidaire 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears + Lancaster Steel Products * Inland Steering Wheels + Dayton Wright Special Bodies 
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Illinois State Memorial 
Building, Springfield, Ill. 
Byers pipe used for plumb- 
ing and heating systems. 


Municipal Court Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Byers pipe used for plumbing. Architects: Keffer 
and Jones, Des Moines, Iowa. 
tractors: VanDyke Heating & Plumbing Company. 


se 
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Plumbing Con- 


A Sixty-Year Record 


HE durability of pipe used 

for steam, water, gas and 

air lines, is predicated on 
itsresistance tocorrosiveattack. 
In plumbing, heating, sprinkler, 
refrigeration and power systems, 
even a small amount of daily 
corrosion in the course of a few 
years may destroy the most 
elaborate pipe system. 


That Byers pipe installed up- 
wards of 30, 40 and 50 years ago 
is still found intact in many of 
our older buildings, practically 
unharmed by corrosion, proves 
the rust resistance of the metal 


from which it has been made 
uninterruptedly since Civil War 
days. 


With such a record, it is not 
strange that Byers pipe should 
be first choice for home, busi- 
ness and public buildings alike. 


Whether the comparison is with 
cheaper or more expensive pipe, 
the economy of Byers pipe 
for most purposes is a matter 
easily demonstrated by consult- 
ing its service record (see Byers 
bulletins Nos. 26-A, 27, 30, 32 
and 34—free on request). 


Based on installation cost, the extra cost of 
Byers pipe is trifling. See diagram. Ask for Bul- 
letin No. 38 ‘The Installation Cost of Pipe.’ 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY, PittssurGcu, Pa. 


Established 1864 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND HOUSTON 


Distributors in all Jobbing Centers 
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ONE FATHOM OF ROE 


(Continued from Page 17) 


through his body from back to breast. 


| Swiftly he turned, holding up the lantern. 


The boson stood at the edge of the circle of 
light, laughing foolishly, the flask midway 
to his lips; the second mate towered over 
Bob, livid with fury, and in his hand was a 
rope end of new manila, which swished 
again and curled viciously around Bob’s 
shoulders. 

“Hey, hold on, sir!’’ Bob cried, vainly 
trying to make a one-arm guard against the 
snaking rope. ‘‘Don’t strike me, sir! I 
warn you a 

“Threaten me, will you?” gritted the 
second mate, whirling the rope again. ‘Lay 
your dirty hands on me, then threaten me, 
hey? Yousawit, boson; heardit too. I’ll 
show you who I am aboard this fine ship. 
T’ll show all hands.” 

Bob backed away, pleading, holding him- 
self in check. The lantern was knocked 
from his hand, the rope swished. <A white, 
frightened boy’s face peered over the rail 
and bobbed down quickly. The drunken 
boson looked a bit concerned when the 
cheap oil lantern took fire. He put out the 
fire, partly sobered, and started to remon- 
strate with Mr. Parks. But Mr. Loring 
appeared, surprised, then angry, and burst 
in between Bob Stafford and Parks. 

“What’s this? Stop it!”’ he ordered 
sharply, seizing the upraised arm of Parks 
and twisting the rope from his fingers. Mr. 


Parks seemed to come to his senses. He 
looked foolish for a moment. 
““You going to interfere with ——” he 


began. 

The mate stopped him. 

“That'll do, Mr. Parks! You know bet- 
ter than to flog a watchman! Go below 
and wash up. You'll have to stand by to 
shift ship unless the captain comes aboard 
pretty soon. If you know where he is likely 
to be you’d better de 

“Yes, I know where heis,”’ sneered Parks, 
making a dart to intercept young Betts, 
who slipped aboard and ran towards the 
half deck. The mate spoiled the intercep- 
tion, and peered into thesecond mate’s face, 
irritated by his tone. 

“I know where he is. He’s where I’ve 
been. And you putting that young snipe 
to watching me won’t do you any good. 
The Old Man knows you put a snooper on 
his heels, too,’”’ said Parks, raising his voice 
in harsh triumph. “You'll have all you 
can do to find a new berth for yourself next 
time home, without sneaking after other 
men’s business!”’ 

“Hush! Stow that sort of guff!’’ the mate 
warned, with a troubled glance at Bob 
Stafford and the boson. 

It was not the sort of talk that wise offi- 
cers wanted the hands to hear at any time. 
Parks was drunk, and Mr. Loring was a 
good fellow. ‘“‘Come on below,” he said. 
“Tell me your troubles there.” 

*‘T can tell ’em here, and they’re not my 
troubles, they’re yours!”’ Parks vocifer- 
ated. ‘‘Setting that damned boy to sneak 
on the Old Man, trying to make yourself 
solid for his berth a 

“Shut up, you boozy lunatic! Come be- 
low, before you say something you’ll be 
sorry for. I’m not after the Old Man’s 
berth, and well you know it. More likely 
you’re after mine. Come on down.” 

The boson followed as they slowly moved 
aft. He had a drunken man’s grievance, 
and wanted to air it; but so long as the 
mate was ragging Parks he was very glad to 
let his own grievance wait. Not often was 
it given a boson to listen in at such an 
unseamanly exhibition. Old Bob Stafford 
stood where they had left him, glaring after 
Parks, handling nervously the end of a new 
manila mizzen-staysail downhaul which had 
the knot already tied that was to prevent 
it slipping through the block when the sail 
was set. That knot had bruised his bowed 
old back. It had done more. It had bruised 
his stout old heart. He saw Betts peeping 
around the half-deck door as the loud- 
speaking second mate passed. Then Parks 
noticed the boson, and his voice rose to a 
shrill invective. 

“Get for’ard, you!”’ he cried. ‘‘I’ll work 
you up for your damned impudence, see 
if I don’t! Give me that, you guzzling 
swine!” 

Parks snatched the flask from Boson 
Clegg’s hand and hurled it into the Hugli. 
Clegg started towards him, cursing incoher- 
ently, and Mr. Loring shoved him away. 

“Boson, go for’ard!”’ said the mate. “‘Do 
you hear? If you don’t go I’ll have you 


logged, and that I don’t) 
now 


“T’ll do worse than Jo 
Parks savagely. | 

The boson cursed him 
mate’s sober order, glanci 
shoulder as he went, howe 

The noise made by thet 
entered the cabin awoke 
could be heard through t 
Betts, shivering with frig} 
old Bob Stafford; the stey 
the main-deck cabin doo) 
in his night clothes irrego] 
who wants to be gure of 
safety and cannot choose 

“Do you think there’l] } 
the boy asked. “TI wish th 
come. Hark to that wing 

“Turn in, my lad; th 
fret about. Here’s the 
aboard now. Don’t mind 
or nat’ral, my son.” 

“But Mr. Parks is go 
him! He’s telling the ma 
job next voyage. And } 
was half so angry as he 
Cesar!” 

“Turn in, I tell you, 
got anything to worry abo 
come round in time. ’T 
talking. Turn in. Sailin’d 

“Darned if you aren’t 
after all!” the lad return 
at the old seaman. “You 
the dickens out of you witl 
Hey! D’you know wha 
That’s a new rope.” 

‘Tis a bad bit, my 
quietly, slipping his knif 
sheath. 

He had cut off a fathor 
the downhaul that had b 
shoulders. 

The boy went off to his 
tumbled over the rail in « 
the night wore on. The 
subsided. The mate wa 
anxiously waiting for the 
Dark shapes flitted fore an 
time when men or boys wer 
Out on the dark river tk 
of lascars indicated some 
from the riverside to the 
of midstream. A spark-b 
by, snatched up a big 
snaked her downstream. 
waters of the great river 
motion they ran yeasty 

“T’ll larn him a lesso 
sober,”’ old Bob muttered. 

A man bumped into hin 
and laughed evilly. The. 
been relighted yet, but Bo’ 
was easily recognizable, 

“That’s you, old hoss! 
Cookin’ it up for Mr. zo 
T’ll betcha! You show ’ 
if I’d let no second grea‘ 
wi’ no rope end. You git’ 

The man’s evil voice d! 
and Clegg vanished sudde 
ward blackness as the 0 
voice was heard on the : 


ing why there was no li 
way. Bob Stafford haster 
lantern, and Captain Skin} 
half stumbled aboard. Hi’ 
sirupy, as he hailed the me) 
voice of a shipmaster hol! 
against his chief officer. Yi 
voice, either, of a strict 
entirely satisfied. a 
“Mr. Loring,” he said, | 
stand by to take the shi} 
suppose the hands are on |4 
“T think so, sir.” 
“Hah! ‘I think so’! ! 
you, Mr. Loring, to mak: 
will be here any minute. | 
flags were flying at suns; 
When I was a mate I re? 
occasion, and I saw to it t! 
tain know.” : 
_ The skipper’s thick vi 


sirupy. 
“T’sent Betts to search ? 
sir,” protested the mate. 
“Did you now? Well, \ 
d’you think young Master 
looked for me, mister?” | 
“T sent him to the cht 
told him to look everywhé 
hasn’t long been back. 7 
trace of you, sir.” 
(Continued on? 
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: E may tell you he’s running an in- 
formation bureau, not an account: 
ing department. 


‘Executives and clerks asking for order 
numbers; for returns, allowances, claims; 
‘interruptions scores of times a day; loss 
of time for him and them. 


‘Entirely unnecessary; the Baker-Vawter 
order-filing system eliminates such waste; 
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“We're losing many hours 
a week by these constant 
interruptions.” 


| Ask your bookkeeper 


leaves the bookkeepers free to do their work. 


Each customer’s orders in one place; self- 
indexed, easy to find; does away with post- 
ing order numbers. Convenient and safe. 


We've been developing just such office 
systems for 35 years; our knowledge and 
experience is at your service. Calla Baker- 
Vawter man to look your situation over, 
and suggest something better. 


An important Eastern wholesaler writes us: 


“Three years ago we installed your system for filing orders . . . we 
are convinced that it is the only practical method . . . We would 
as soon discard the typewriter, the posting machine, multigraph, 
dictaphone, telephone or any of the modern labor-saving devices, as 
to go back to our old-fashioned method of filing orders.” 


The Horner-Gaylord Company 
; Clarksburg, W. Va. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
General Offices: BENton Harsor, MICHIGAN 


oducts are sold and service rendered through our own organization in §§ principal cities—not through retail stores 
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Whatever your mood 
the Virtuolo responds 
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Fok that quiet hour when you are 
alone and music is a solace or an 
inspiration— 

For the gathering of the family 
circle, when each member urges his 
favorite selection— 


For the party, when interest lags or 
when there is a desire to dance— 


A Virtuolo always meets the spirit 
of the moment . . . a superb instru- 
ment, the finest player-piano ever 
produced by that famous old Boston 
organization, Hallet & Davis, makers 
of world-famous pianos since 1839. 


Yet to own a Virtuolo, to have one 
in your home tomorrow, is no longer 
costly, thanks to greatly increased 
production, efficient 
factories and the 
world-wide success 


of Hallet & Davis. 


Genius 
in your home 


Today’s Virtuolo 
is, IN every way, a 
final development, 
embodying count- 
less improvements 
and refinements, en- 
tirely different from 


Virtuolo in five models 


Hallet & Davis 
£$685—$750 fh 


Conway 


$575—$595 


Lexington 


$4.95 


The same prices everywhere 


old-time conceptions of player- 
pianos. Comparison reveals remark- 
able simplification. 

It is easy to play in every way. No 
practice is necessary. All the world’s 
music, classical or popular, is yours 
at instant command. 

A lower price and the same price 
throughout the nation, easy payments 
and a variety of models—never before 
has it been possible for every home to 
own a Virtuolo. 

So visit your Virtuolo dealer. Learn 
about the new-day Virtuolo and the 
lower prices, hear this superb instru- 
ment, make comparisons. 


Send for Virtuolo Book 


Don’t keep on wish- 
ing for a Virtuolo. 
Investigate. Have 
one in your home 
tomorrow! If you 
not know the 
Virtuolo dealer, 
writeus. Wewillsend 
his name, together 
with the beautiful 
“Virtuolo Book.” 


HALLET & DAVIS 
PIANO CO. 


Boston Mass. 


Hallet & Davis 


ESTABLISHED 1839 


VIR DUCES 


The World’s Finest Player Piano 
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(Continued from Page 108) 

“Very inefficient, mister, very ineffi- 
cient,’ retorted the skipper unpleasantly. 
“‘T’ll take charge myself. When I was a 
first mate I had pride in A 

Mr. Loring was already at the forecastle 
doors, rousing out the hands, tallying them 
as they emerged, growling, on shore-giddy 
feet with bleary eyes, sending them to their 
watch stations to single the lines and pass 
the towrope. 

Bob Stafford followed the port watch on 
to the forecastle head. That was their 
station, along with the mate. Mr. Loring 
saw that every man was aboard and the 
forecastle empty of lingerers, and mounted 
the ladder himself. As the expected tug 
slid alongside, he bumped into Bob. 

“Here, Stafford, you go below,” he said 
kindly. ‘‘ You’ve been on decklong enough.” 

“Tt’s a all-hands job,” growled an un- 
seen seaman, jealous by reason of a sore 
head and interrupted sleep. 

“Go below, Stafford,’’ repeated the mate, 
ignoring the grumbler. 

Bob departed. 

He lit his pipe, standing inside the fore- 
castle door, taking the few whiffs without 
which he never could go easily to sleep. 
Men shouted from tug to ship as the lines 
came in. Impatient men on the other ships 
yelled as the stagnant air of the murky 
night was suddenly whirled into motion by 
a hot blast of wind. The skipper’s voice 
called peevishly to somebody unseen; and 
a boy’s voice presently answered. 

“What?” cried Captain Skinner. 

Bob removed his pipe. That note in the 
skipper’s voice portended trouble. He 
would be ready, anyhow, if ruffled tempers 
caused him to be routed out. There was a 
brief silence aft. Then the skipper bawled 
along the deck in a hurricane voice: “Mr. 
Loring! Come aft! Come aft! Mr. Parks 
has been killed, murdered! Mr. Loring! 
Will you get a move on?” 

Mr. Loring was already on his way, 
swearing softly. Old Bob Stafford dropped 
his pipe and shuffled along aft too. 

“Sutlej ahoy!” bellowed somebody 
aboard the nearest ship. ‘‘Are ye goin’ to 
pull out or must I stay fast here until I suf- 
fer damage?” 

“Stay and be damned! Here’s trouble 
enough for me!” roared Captain Skinner. 

A few warm heavy drops of rain fell, 
thudding on the deck like spoonfuls of hot 
tallow. The tugboat skipper yelled im- 
patiently for word to go ahead. Mr. Lor- 
ing was at the companionway door, trying 
to hear what Captain Skinner was saying 
while the starboard watch, with the boson 
prominent, crowded near eagerly. On the 
river side whistles shrilled and winches 
clattered as loitering craft made a last- 
minute decision to get away. 

“He was murdered, I say!’ the skipper 
cried angrily. ‘‘Stuck in the breast with a 
common sheath knife, mister. It’s a case 
for the police.” 

The steward, a frightened, furtive, 
yellow-faced Goavese, appeared at the 
skipper’s side and gabbled some informa- 
tion. In the dim lamplight his face was 


ghastly. 

‘Shall I fetch a police officer, sir?” the 
mate suggested. 

“Stay where you are, mister,” the skip- 
per snapped. He peered closely into Lor- 
ing’s face. 

“Send somebody?” the mate asked pa- 
tiently. “Stafford can go. He’s not likely 
to sneak away for more liquor, sir.” 

“Ahoy, the Sutlej!’’ howled the tug- 
boatman frantically. “If you’re not ready 
I've got a dozen jobs waiting! What d’ye 
say?” 

“Sutlej ahoy!’’ yelled the man on the 
nearest ship. ‘‘ Will ye haul ahead, and be 
damned to ye!” 

A blast of fierce hot wind swept up the 
river, making the tug sheer and the big 
ship sway. 

“Aboard the tug!” cried Captain Skin- 
ner. “Send one of your lads ashore and 
tell the police murder’s been done in my 
ship. He can bring them out in a shore boat. 
Then you may go ahead slowly, mister.” 
He glanced keenly at Loring again, and his 
face writhed in a crooked smile. 

‘Stafford will be better aboard, mister,” 
he said. ‘Get you for’ard to your station 
and ’tend the tug’s line.” 

Grumblingly the tugboatman drove one 
of his lasear deck hands over the Sutlej and 
the other ships to the dock. Then the last 
mooring line was let go with hearty good 
will by a hand on the next ship, and the 
tug drew ahead, pulling the deep-laden 
Sutlej into midstream. 
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The correct shoe is an absolute essential to good style. 
Shoes of Vici kid are always fashionable. 


| Vici kid gives to shoes the finish and beauty that attract 
hap the eye. It affords an exquisite range of colors. It 
! offers unique possibilities for individuality of design. It eee % 
bo gives the firmness and pliancy that bring foot pleasure 
| to the wearer. Vici kid gives to shoes every refinement 
| of fashion that commands approbation. 


Ask your dealer for shoes of Vici kid. No other leather 
combines all the advantages of Vici kid. 


ROBERT Glan BRD BRIER ING: 


PHILADELPHIA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


Selling Agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI ki 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Robert H. Foerderer revolutionized 
methods of leather tanning in 1890 
and gave to the world Vici kid. 


ONLY ONE VICI KID --- THERE :NEVER: 


HAS BEEN ANY OTHER 


Carry your own good 
roads with you 


TOP all those nerve-racking, 

car-wrecking jolts and jars. 
Here’s a genuine Hartford Shock 
Absorber in a Ford model that 
will give you a new experience 
in road comfort. Not only that 
—RHartfords are a mighty good 
investment. ‘They mean greater 
car serviceability and lower up- 
keep. There’s practically no 
spring breakage. There’s more 
mileage from tires and “gas” — 
wheels have better traction. Steer- 
ing is easier. Your whole car lasts 
longer. 


Remember, Hartfords don’t 
stop the spring action. They simply 
control it—absorb vibration, slow 
down compression and check re- 
bound—gently, smoothly, quietly. 
Put on a set and NOTE THE 
DIFFERENCE. Easy to attach 
—clamp-on fittings—no holes to 
drill. Only $30 per set of four, 
F. O. B. factory. At your deal- 
er’s, under the Hartford Satsfac- 
tion-or-money-back guarantee. 


EDWARD V. HARTFORD, INC. 
West Side Avenue and Carbon Place 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Standard Model 

Any car is a smoother 
and easier riding car when 
equipped with Hartford 
Shock Absorbers. The 
Hartford principle has had 
eighteen years of proved 
success. $35 per set of four, 
with standard fittings, 
F. O. B. factory. 


The new improved 


Hartford 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


“Makes every road a boulevard.” 
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With the warning came the splash of the 
hawser, and the big ship swung with amaz- 
ing swiftness shorewards as the tug scur- 
ried for safety. 

“Let go both anchors!”’ bawled Captain 
Skinner frantically. 

“Let go both anchors!’’ echoed the 
mate, and the clattering cables roared 
through the hawse pipes. 

The ship’s head was checked, but her 
stern swung fast. Tops of trees, heavy bits 
of timber whirled athwart river and ships; 
there was a long-drawn wail as of a thou- 
sand wretches in torment when a coolie 
ship was swept broadside against a moving 
steamer’s sharp stem and_ overturned. 
Wind that had shrilled, howled and boomed 
in turn began to roar in so deep a note that 
the very air thrummed to it. 

“What chain have you got out, mister?” 
the Sutlej’s master pealed through his mega- 
phone, trying vainly to scan the chaotic river 
scene. 

His starboard watch, under the fright- 
ened boson for want of the second mate’s 
presence, stood shivering about two stream 
anchors, with winches of wire ready. 

“Ninety fathom port, seventy starb’d, 
sir!’’ screamed the mate. 

“Give her all you’ve got, both anchors!”’ 

Then, when the mate reported the cables 
out to the bitter ends, the skipper bade his 
waiting men let go the stern anchors. 

“Heave in, for’ard!’’ he yelled. 

“Heave in!’’ repeated Mr. Loring, and 
desperately strove to imbue his shivering 
men with courage and strength to man the 
windlass against the terrific blasts. And the 
warm rain fell athwartship in slashing 
stinging sheets. 


The Sutlej lay to uneasy moorings at last. 
The cyclone grew in fury until she lay, like 
the frog of a horseshoe, to her four straining 
twanging cables, sagging perilously to- 
wards the heaped-up shore. About her 
decks men ranged helplessly, each with a 
cork belt about him, longing for dawn. In 
her cabin Captain Skinner and three police 
officers faced the boson and Mr. Loring 
across the table, on which lay the body of 
the second mate. Cowering in a corner was 
voung Betts the apprentice. At the pan- 
try door the steward cringed, writhing his 
yellow hands, grinning with yellow teeth. 
Clegg, the boson, grinned, too, maliciously, 
meeting the eyes of the policemen boldly. 

“Where is this man Stafford who, the 
boson says, threatened the second mate?”’ 
asked the policeman in charge. 

“Locked up in the sail locker,” the cap- 
tain replied with a smug smile. “I did that 
as soon as I heard what had passed. And 
just as soon as I could spare him I had the 
mate brought aft, too, hearing what the 
steward told me.” 

“Have him down here, captain. 
him down here.” 

The police officer was shaken out of his 
official coolness by the bewildering situa- 
tion of the ship. The mate went to get 
Stafford, and in the pause, which seemed 
hours long, the spacious cabin of the big 
clipper was full of thrumming voices which 
had nothing of material or human note 
about them, but rather the ghostly, awful 
suggestion of spirits of evil running ram- 
pant. Overhead, scarcely deadened by the 
thick teak decks and closed skylights, the 
tall spars with all their involved cobweb- 
bery of shrouds and stays, braces and 
running gear, shrilled with a note all their 
own, vibrating to the terrific wind until the 
very fabric of the stout steel ship shook to 
the keelson. The maddened river outside 
moaned and roared, hurling itself against 
the hull, pitting its power against the 
noisier strength of the rising wind. The 
steward in the pantry doorway shivered, 
his yellow face ghastly. The bravado of the 
boson was entirely spurious. Except for 
color, he was no bolder now than the 
steward. Even the skipper was pallid and 
slack of lip. There was a twang and clash 
of bursting wire rope, a sharper wave to the 
vibration, and a broken end of astay crashed 
through the skylight glass. 

The steward screamed, slammed the 
door of his pantry, and beat the wood with 
his hands. The companionway doors 
opened and shut blusterously, and the mate 
came in with Stafford. A drenching sheet 
of high-flung river water came with them, 
and they stood shivering at the end of the 
table. Bob Stafford’s gnarled fingers busily 
plaited seven-strand sennit from new ma- 
nila yarns wound about his waist. 

Half a fathom of the fine flat plait hung 
before him, and he seemed unconscious of 


Have 
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progress, working mechanically, aimlessly. 
The mate’s face was dark with rising anger. 
He had only imperfectly understood the 
meaning of something the skipper said be- 
fore sending him out for Stafford. Now he 
knew. 

“Captain Skinner,” he said with re- 
pressed anger, ‘‘you told these officers you 
had me brought aft as soon as you heard 
what the steward had to say about this 
killing. You said too much, or not half 
enough. What did you mean, sir?” 

“Do you presume to question —— 
blustered the skipper, pallid with rage. 

A policeman stopped him, 

“He has a right to question, captain. 
You practically said you suspected him. 
Have the steward out, too, and let’s get to 
work on this business. Great guns! What 
a night!” 


‘“Who’s on watch?’”’ demanded Skinner, | 


suddenly displaying interest in his ship. 

“The senior apprentice, with a man 
standing by each cable. I ordered all 
hands to stay on deck, and to report every- 
thing ——’” 

The storm shrieked through the broken 
skylight. A crash of water on deck was 
deadened by a weightier, solider thud. 


Water sluiced through the opening, and the © 
big ship rolled down to leeward, down, 


down, down. <A seaman shouted down 
through half-opened doors, something 
about wreckage. The steward flung open 
his door and fought his way out in panic, 
blindly, stumblingly; and as he clawed 
upwards on the reeling cabin floor the body 
on the table slid across the chairs, fell, and 
hit the fear-crazed Goavese in the shin, 


toppling him heavily against the wain- 


scoting. 

“Leave an apprentice ” roared the 
skipper, dashing up the stairs. 

“Who else is there? You ordered me 
below!’’ retorted the mate, taking the 
stairs after him three at a time. 

The policemen went, too; but the giddy 
deck and leaning stairway proved too much 
for them; they crawled. The steward 
rolled, whimpering, on the floor behind 
them, fighting off the dead clutch of the 
half unwrapped corpse. Water poured 
across the stairs; the wind was deafening. 
The policemen gained the door, were strug- 
gling with the handle, when Boson Clegg, 
who had remained to give a hand to the 
steward, burst past them, swearing hor- 
ribly, flung the door wide, and was swept 
by Ae wind along the deck and from their 
sight. 

On the poop confusion rioted. Old Bob 
Stafford clung to the mizzen rigging, his 
grizzled hair streaming in the gale, his 
clothes whipped tightly about him, his rope 
yarns and flat sennit stuffed inside his 
shirt. Captain and mate, senior appren- 
tice, who was acting third mate, Chips, and 
two shivering boys hung in a staggering 
mob to the rails, staring aghast at the mad 
scene. 

The ship lay over perilously; her lee 
waterways were full of churning water. 
There was a faint suggestion of dawn, and 
it only magnified the horror of the night. 
Ashore, where the city had thinned out to 
suburbs, the fields were littered with craft 
of every kind. The Sutlej herself was 
thumping her keel into the river mud. 
small steamer had thrust her bows across 
a garden and into a glass outhouse. A 
good sized bark had cleared bank and gar- 
dens entirely and lay at uneasy rest in a 
rice field. But what sent fear into the 
hands of the Sutlej was the soaring stern 
of a four-masted ship as big as herself, 
dragging all her anchors helplessly, rising 
and falling, and at every fall smashing 
down upon the leaning side of the Sutlej’s 
steel hull. 

“‘Tssue life belts, mister!’’ bawled Cap- 
tain Skinner as soon as he realized the 
peril. ‘If that ship drags another foot 
it’ll be every man for himself with us! O 
Lord, O Lord!”’ 

The cyclone gathered force, but shifted 
in direction, and the dragging ship slued 
aside somewhat. Out of the farther dark- 
ness flew strange things, uncanny shapes. 
A giant bat flapped across the river and 
alighted among the shivering crew amid- 
ships. It changed from a giant bat into the 
thatched roof of a native hut as soon as it 
lit. A spitting moaning dragon javelined 
through the murky air and drove headlong 
through the big ship’s main hatch. The 
dragon came to rest and became a palm 
tree, its umbrageous head adrip with salt 
spray and rain. Up from the gloom of the 
waist crept the sailors, seeking the se- 
curity of the higher poop and the company 
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| not so sure about the chief suspect.” 


| water; 
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and protection of their officers. Clegg, the 


| boson, clawed his way up, too, breaking 
through the others, cursing them. He went 


around to the lee side of the saloon deck 
house, and none cared where he went. 
Out on the river.drowning men and ani- 


_mals let all the world know they were 


drowning. A big naval steam launch, dar- 
ing all if it might save one life, struck 
against the side of a derelict cow barn, 
capsized, and spilled its crew into the flood 
to swim or sink. The storm rose to a higher 
peak, then subsided suddenly in the awful 
lull that comes before. the worst. During 
the wind’s cessation the big fourmaster 
swung clear, then came again and chafed 
softly, almost caressingly, against the Sut- 
lej. It was as if to apologize for the harsher 
treatment that must come later. 

“Can’t we get ashore in a boat now?” 
the police wanted to know. 

*“*You can try,’ returned the skipper 
grimly. ‘Chips! Lower the starboard 
quarter boat and man it. Do you propose 
to take the body, gentlemen?” 

“Yes, and you, and the mate, and 

“Not in this world!’’ exclaimed Skinner 
excitedly. ‘‘This ship will need all hands 


” 


| when the wind comes again. Better hurry, 
if you expect to use my boat. You can take 


Stafford. He’s a sure suspect. Leave an 
cfficer aboard to watch the others.” 

“Step into the cabin for a moment, 
You, too, Stafford. I’m 


In the dim cabin, standing beside the 
body of the second mate, the policeman 
stooped to pick up a corner of the sheet 
enwrapping the body. 

“Where’s your knife, Stafford?” he 
snapped abruptly. 

As he shot the words out he flashed a 
ss glance up at the old seaman’s troubled 
ace. 

Bob felt at his hip. The sheath was 
empty. But he gave no guilty start. 

“Tt’s in the sail locker, sir,’”’ he said. His 
fingers still worked mechanically on his 
seven-plait sennit. A fathom of it was 
finished now. “I was using it to trim my 
yarns,” he added. 

Boson Clegg, close at hand, laughed de- 
risively. 

“Shall I go get it, mister?” he asked. 

“No, stay here,”’ the policeman snapped. 
““Where’s the steward, captain?” 

““Aw, he’s scared out of his skin!” 
growled Clegg. ‘‘Ain’t no call to scare that 
snipe no more. There ain’t no mystery 
about this killing, mister. I knows oe 

The police officer stood up, dragging the 
sheet with him, and the body lay exposed 
as it was when found. A knife haft pro- 
truded from the dead man’s breast, a knife 
haft bearing marks, letters. A startled 
look crossed the officer’s face, and he was 
frankly at a loss. Something fell with a 
clatter from the sheet. The other police- 
man darted a hand out and clutched the 
boson’s wrist, wrenching it upwards. 

And in that instant the cyclone struck 
down again in fury. The big ship heeled 
over steeply; water crashed on deck; men 
screamed; the wind lifted the broken sky- 
light bodily and carried it away; the cabin 
became a torrent of rain and gale-whipped 
and down from aloft whirled a 
broken royal yard, smashing through the 
companionway like a big gun shell. 

“Up and save yourselves!”’ yelled the 
skipper. 

He darted to his cabin and grabbed for 
his papers. Clegg took the stairs at a run 
with old Bob Stafford close behind him, 
dragging the whining steward, and police- 
men and the mate bringing up the rear. 
As for the dead man, a policeman tried to 
carry him alone. 

He left the body under the wide-open 
skylight after a first attempt. After all, 


| there are limits to what a man may do; and 
_ a live policeman was worth more than a 


dead sailor anyhow. The river would be 
full of dead sailors at daylight. They would 


| be cheap. 


On deck Clegg vanished like a phantom. 
It was no time for searching out particular 
individuals. The boat had been put over- 


board; it was now strewn over ten acres 
of rice in white painted splinters. 


The river tide rose like a wall, sweeping 


all before its fury, and daylight came upon 
| a picture of ghastly terror. 


Between the 
Sutlej and the river bank the water was 
dotted with heads of the crew and débris 
of the big ship’s small wreckage. A second 
boat had been launched and shattered. 


| Life-belted men took their chance swim- 


ming. Water poured down skylights and 


companionway until the cabin was flooded 
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to the beams. Riverward the great four- 
master crashed time and time again 
through the stout plates of the stranded 
Sutlej. 

“It’s time to leave her!” yelled Chips 
cheerily. 

Of them all he alone refused to have his 
spirit dampened. Old Bob Stafford was 
known as a cheerful soul; but now his 
troubles were too much for his cheerfulness. 
Besides, somewhere in the back of Bob’s 
keen old brain there lurked a gleam of light 
which he felt sure must at last shine out and 
illumine the murk of the second mate’s 
death. Even as he climbed over the rail, his 
sleeve gripped in the fingers of a policeman, 
his seven-strand sennit and rope yarns 
flying loose in the terrific wind, he could 
visualize all the happenings of the night. 
The blows from the rope end still smarted 
on his back, but not so sharply now that the 
wielder of the rope was dead. Bob never 
harbored hatred. Resentment lived but a 
short time. He had cut off the offending 
piece of rope, intending to spin or plait 
from it during the homeward voyage a 
much longer strand, which he would pre- 
sent to the second mate, on quitting the 
ship, for use as a sea-chest lashing. He 
meant to make it as perfect as his cunning 
fingers could devise, so that it would be 
used for a long time; and he hoped, with 
all the ardor of his clean old soul, that 
young Mr. Parks might in time, from 
handling it, gain in wisdom and grow in 
decent humanity. 

“Tt’s time for us to leave her!’’ Chips 
chanted again, striding the rail with his 
carpenter’s chest on his shoulder. 

“Aye, aye!”’ growled old Bob. ‘Time 
for something to happen, that’s sure. 
Keerful, mister,’’ he warned the officer 
whose finger gripped his arm. ‘‘You’d 
better let me do the leadin’ ontil we gits 
ashore. I be a bit more of a fish than you 
be, likely.”’ 

“Trust to the river, men, trust to the 
river!” yelled Captain Skinner, as a greater 
tidal wave than the first rolled the big ship 
sae “Take to the water while you’ve 
ife!” 

“Better come, too, sir,’’ urged the mate. 

A suffocating reek of drowned earth 
surged up in advance of another overwhelm- 
ing wave. It rolled athwart the ship, and 
on shorewards. Then the water. The big 
ship leaned deeper into the mud; the four- 
master settled her stern crashingly across 
the Sutlej’s waist, and men were swept 
from their holds like ants from a log. Up 
through the companionway floated the 
body of the second mate, its sheet trailing 
like the smoke of a conjurer’s stage ghost. 
The water had washed the crimson of the 
wound into a broad stain on the bosom of 
the shirt. 

The body hurtled at the steward and sent 
him screaming into the river. It carried on 
and thrust hard between Boson Clegg and 
Bob Stafford. 


“Take the damned thing off me!’’ yelled | ‘ 


Clegg, fighting the dead thing furiously. 

“Hold on to it! Hold on to it!” cried the 
policeman. 

“Look out for yourselves. I’ve got it,’ 
old Bob said coolly, and swiftly cast a turn 
of his seven-strand sennit about the corpse’s 
arm. 

Then all were launched into the raging 
river, dead man and living, the mystery 
unsolved and likely to be unsolved unless 
the roaring chuckling stream held the solu- 
tion and chose to reveal it. 


In a room in the Port Office Building 
they were talking about the murder of Mr. 
Parks, gazing out over the desolation of 
the river and its wreckage. The cyclone 
had passed on; the sun shone again. 

“Mr. Loring, I owe you an apology,” 
Captain Skinner was saying, as gracefully 
as he knew how. “‘I listened to bad things; 
though God forbid I should now speak evil 
of a dead man.” 

“That’s all right, sir,’’” Loring said gener- 
ously. ‘Mistakes will happen. I wish the 
nasty business could have been cleared up, 
for Stafford’s sake. Now the boson and the 
ere are both missing, and the body as 
well.”’ 

“Not much mystery left, I think,” the 
policeman remarked. ‘‘That knife getting 
back into the body put a light in dark 
places. That was Stafford’s knife, wasn’t it, 
Stafford?” 

“Looked like it, sir, but I never put it 
there,’ said Bob. Bob had lost his precious 
seven-plait sennit, and his idle fingers 
twisted nervously at his belt. 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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A man 
who lives 
on paper 


Henry B. Rankin, of Spring field, 
Illinois, has been a shut-in 
for thirty-nine years 


Reap what he says about the big 
things in his life: 
My pear Sirs: 


I write this on passing 
my eighty-fifth birth- 
day, and the thirty- 
ninth year of my shut-in 
life. Such a life as mine | 
is one largely lived on 
paper. Take paper out 
of my life and there 
would be little left worth telling. 
One of the big things in my paper 
life has been Old Hampshire Bond. 


A shut-in’s correspondence is 
much larger than if he were in ac- 
tive life. He’s always on the writ- 
ing job and takes no vacations. I 
have lived for thirty-nine years on 
paper pages and along the wires. 
Life continues worth living when 
lived largely by wire and on Old 
Hampshire Bond. Those return 
messages that come back to me 
satisfy best if they come water- 
lined, “Old Hampshire Bond.” So 
all is O. K. both coming and going. 


It takes both script and typing 
beautifully. If there is a trip-up in 
the spelling, or a start out the 
wrong way with a sentence, Old 
Hampshire Bond kindly receives 
the eraser’s gentle touch and 
leaves no blur or blotch, and the 
secret of the blunder is so well kept 


that no show of it appears on the 
fair face of good Old 
Hampshire Bond. 


Fraternally yours, 
[Signed] 

Henry B. Rankin, 
510 South Second Street 

Springfield, Illinois 
People who like fine things prefer 
Old Hampshire Bond ‘“‘both com- 
ing and going.” Its use implies, 
on the one hand, a discriminating 
taste, and on the other, a desire 
to please. 


A generous sample of Old 
Hampshire Bond will be sent 
you if you will write us on 
your business letterhead. 


inapghire 
ond 


Le ony 
(Ba 

Hampshire ‘Paper Company 
South Hadley Falls Mass. 


me 


am 
3 % B 0 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Stationery 
for Social Correspondence 
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| Motor Car Company announces the 
light to succeed the famous Twin-Six. 


agle-Eight is presented in the sincere 
Jat it not only satisfies but exceeds the 
requirements of those who found only in 
in-Six their ideal of ultra-fine motoring. 


latically surpasses, we believe, any car 
narket, either American or Continental, 
, acceleration, braking, steering, smooth- 
)peration, ease of control, riding qualities, 
uty and distinction of appearance. 


_ Single Eight accomplishes these superi- 
ver all previous motor car practices — 


y beauty and dominance of appearance 
nmistakably forecast exceptional bril- 
f performance. 


by the complete elimination in the 
ight motor of the lack of balance and 
ent vibration inherent in previous 
linder motor practice. 


y the embodiment in the Single-Eight 
of new engineering principles which 
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SINGLE-EIGH I= 


the Greatest Advance in 
Motor Car Development 


result in a wealth of flexible power hereto- 
fore unknown in a motor car. 


Fourth, by the provision of braking, steering 
and control mechanisms of such simplicity and 
ease of operation as to be revolutionary. 


Packard Single-Eight gives, probably, the most 
perfect correlation between a motor of super- 
lative power and all of the operating parts 
of the chassis, that has yet been attained. 


At the same time, extreme simplicity and ac- 
cessibility result in exceptional ease and econ- 
omy of maintenance never before realized in a 
superfine car. 


Thus, mechanical and operative perfection, 
coupled with compelling beauty of design and 
brilliance of finish, have produced a car nothing 
short of phenomenal. 


It is the confident expectation of the Packard 
Company that the Single-Eight in its sphere 
will duplicate the distinction already accorded its 
companion car—the Single-Six— that of being 
the most distinguished exponent of its type. 


Furnished in Nine Distinguished Body Types, Open and 
Enclosed, at Prices Ranging from $3650 to $4950, at Detroit 


A KR LD 


SINGLE- EIGHT 
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Here’s Another 


Stabilated Car 


“There certainly must be something to these things. All 
the fellows here are talking about them. There are prob- 
ably a dozen jobs storing here that have them. 


“And now that touring has started, cars are rolling in 
every day from all over the country—STABILATED. 


“This fellow splashed in last night, mud from top to bottom. 
Said he left Weston yesterday morning and beat it all the 
way here through that storm. Yes, detours and all. 


“How he ever got over those hill roads beats me, but he 
says he would go anywhere with STABILATORs.” 


he 
FRANKLIN 


I, is natural that the Franklin, 
always notable for its easy riding 
qualities, wasone ofthe firsttorec- 
ognize the value of Stabilation. 


If you want to know what real 
motoring comfort is, if you want 
to know the meaning of road- 
ability, take a demonstration in 
the latest Franklin creation, the 
new Series Ten—every new 
Franklin is STABILATED. 


nar mM 


In a STABILATED car, you can motor where 
you please whether the roads are rough or 
smooth. You can drive with a totally new 
degree of comfort and safety, because 
STABILATORS control spring recoil in pro- 
portion to the size of each roadbump or 


hole. 


That is why fine cars are factory equip- 
ping with Stapmators and why owners 
everywhere are having their present cars 
STABILATED. 


You have heard of STABILATED cars. Would 
you not like to know something definite 
about the STABILATION of your own car? 


Complete information, together with name 
of your local Watson Dealer or Distribu- 
tor, will be sent as soon as your request 
is received. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


WATSON 


NTABILATORS 


CHANGE THE WHOLE NATURE OF YOUR CAR 


(Continued from Page 113) 

“T know you didn’t. The knife that 
killed Parks was taken from the wound.” 

“T pulled it out, as soon as I saw the sec- 
ond mate lying there,’ the skipper said. 
“Unthinkingly, of course.” 

“T know. And it fell out from the sheet 
when I started to raise the body,” the po- 
liceman said. 

“Tt was the steward’s knife. But I doubt 
that the steward had anything to do with 
it. Clegg got Stafford’s knife, when he so 
readily volunteered to get it, unless I’m a 
fool, and in trying to put it where it would 
do Bob most harm, made the mistake of 
sticking it in the body. The steward was 
scared stiff, according to my notion, for 
fear his knife would hang him, which may 
be Irish, but I think it’s true. I don’t 
doubt but what Clegg did this murder, in 
drunken spleen.” 

“Tf there’s a doubt, sir, let’s give it him. 
He’s dead, likely,’’ said Bob Stafford seri- 
ously. ‘‘The truth’s known where it mat- 
ters most.” 


Down on the water front rescue parties 
carried in bodies from the banks and fields. 


YOUNGSTER YEAR 


(Continued from Page 23) 43 


‘Well, he’s not greasy, anyway!’ growled 
Marmaduke as they departed. 

“Greasy” is a much overworked bit: of 
Naval Academy vernacular. To “grease” 
is to curry favor from a superior or to seek 
advantage through favoritism. It also 
means to study excessively, especially dur- 
ing recreation hours, so as to stand ahead of 
one’s classmates in academic rating. Flat- 
tery, fawning and bootlicking are all greas- 
ing. “‘Greaser’’ is one of the worst epithets 
a midshipman can fling. 

The extreme opposite of being greasy is 
to be ratey—that is, inclined to be fresh or 
presumptuous or to assume more privileges 
than one naturally rates. 

So a plebe learns early to be duly respect- 
ful but not too eager in his subordination. 
The model plebe is one who never speaks 
until spoken to, and then answers what he 
is asked and no more. He must never be at 
a loss for something to say, but likewise 
must never speak out of turn. And he must 
always answer. 

One plebe was named Meser, a fact that 
caused him no little trouble, for upon being 
encountered by an upper classman with the 
question ‘‘Who are you, mister?”’ his nat- 
ural answer was ‘“‘ Meser!”’ 

“‘Mister,’’ would say his interrogator in 
an awful voice—‘“‘mister, are you trying to 
run me?”’ 

‘No, sir!” 

“Then what’s your name?” 

‘“Meser!”’ the plebe would helplessly an- 
swer. 

Unless the inquisitive one suffered a 
stroke at this point, the plebe would snatch 
up a book and open it to the flyleaf to show 
the spelling of his name. The usual result 
was that he sat on infinity over against the 
wall for several minutes for having such a 
name. Sitting on infinity is assuming a 
sitting-down position without the support 
of a chair. 


Skags and Tendencies 


If such a thing as Ventilation Engineer 
existed, no greater qualification could be 
asked than that he should have spent sev- 
eral years at Annapolis as a confirmed 
smoker. 

When Marmaduke entered the Naval 
Academy he had not acquired the cigarette 
habit. But upon finding that there were 
strict rules against smoking and that catch- 
ing a skag on the sly was quite the height of 
Naval Academy deviltry, he immediately 
became a skag fiend and soon was an expert 
tendency hound. A skag is a cigarette in 
Naval Academy parlance, and a tendency 
is an outward-flowing draft that will speed- 
ily rid a room of the odor and smoke of to- 
bacco. 

Many and varied were the devices for in- 
ducing a tendency. For if it back-fired, the 
room was filled with smoke; it went out 
through the transom into the corridor, 
and detection by the duty officer was most 
likely. If the wind blew from the north, 
there was always a good tendency on the 
south side of the building. But if one did 
not naturally exist, Marmaduke and Venus 
set about trying to rig a tendency by open- 
ing the transom, raising one window and 


As the party from the s 
from the offices, four bea) 
heavy stretcher and looke 
the policeman. f 


Bending over, wide-ey;! 
mate and old Bob Stafiy! 


; Cover j 
dered Skinner. “ oks 
proof!” ) 

“Truth’s allus known 
matter,’’ growled old Bob, 
tenderness replaced the 
dead faces. 


* 


lowering another, and sor} 
ing the hot water in the sh« 
heated up the atmosphere 

caused it to flow out of the ; 
opened window. 


across the open window. | 

“O. K. Call the crowc? 
directed. The crowd did { 
They entered in a group—| 
Cicero Smith, Shorty and 

“Where’s Calipers?” M; 

“Here!” answered that | 
ing in the door. Calipers g| 
the fact that he was so boy\ 
lower limbs resembled thi 


a 
| 


within the room. 
The U-Boat’s) 


| 

“Guess we’re fooling Thi 
all right!” a oo 
was the name applied by | 
to the particularly active 
on duty that evening. 
“Yep, I guess so,” a) 
you never can tell wher 
Tap-tap! A knock on 
Seven hearts stopped t 


“Turn on the light!” 
manded. 4 
Marmaduke found 
light flashed on, to 
standing in the roo 
the midshipman in et 
the corridor sentry 
“Take their nan 
Boat. “Give me 
matches!”’ he addre 
eee the ovidlg 
“Pack up and report | 
thirty minutes. You will! 
the ship tonight!” He t 
then paused in the dot 
everybody?” he asked. — 
They all nodded. 
“T thought so!” he 


dark window aren’t 
two miles!” 


ing around the terrace 
“Two weeks on the 
coming down next 8: 
Here a terrible. 
agonized breast. His} 
too. His latest one. 4 
meant but one thing 
two weeks on the sl 
cedes, is close confiner 
ish cruiser, captur 
Santiago, is now strippee 
(Continued on! 
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he New =HC0-0b— 
MHITE ARROW” (ora 


SE who drive closed cars will be very 
il satisfied with the massive, flat tread of 
\w Hood White Arrow Cord. 

je comfort of these heavier cars,the New 
Arrow brings the added factor of greater 
Holding firmly to the road, it counter- 
| 


‘tendency to side sway and to skid. 


Wf 
q 
u 


@ may prefer to take this out in the 
speed now made possible. Others may 
ihe additional comfort of riding on slight- 
[r tires, for the upstanding sidewalls of 
Nw White Arrow will not suffer in con- 


> 
| 


(pen car enthusiast will also appreciate 
ed economy and comfort of the New 
\Arrow—a tire which many HOOD 
ty is the most beautiful tire in America. 
will find the price right. The New Hood 
(Arrow is “At the Sign of the Hood Serv- 

1” in your neighborhood. K 
Ne 
10d Rubber Products Co., Inc. - 


Vacturers of rubber products for more than a quarter of a century. 
or Summer comfort — Hood Canvas Shoes — Ash your shoeman 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


Dhe nev HOOD: 
Cord 


=. 
— 
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the Controlled-Key 


Comptometer sa 


. + 
MEMBER | t\\w ie 
FEDERAL Te WL 
RESERVE f if aes 18 
svetem | i, Market at Second Street 
f Jaina 


% 5 
**ouisville Kentucky 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. CO. 5} 
711 Republic Building, 
Louieville, Ky. 


Attention Mr. L.J.Pattisnall 


Gentlemen: 


Recently we made & test in our cepig aden shi) 
4 of the relative efficiency vetween peed cee 
Key Comptometer and Key Driven machine withou 


feature. 


“ +. 
Test covered only the muitiplicatton apa of 
the machines and was re hevgedicten, geri ‘ 
. Two inexperience ; e 
erred Key Comptometer and the other ch nee a 
yenous that feature, made the original mu ‘ P <8 
whew about half the ea) Pca bata ate = tS oe 
% were switched from one mach ‘ 
eee der that the personal are isney oeees by ae 
the test. The results 1 Rhy pore 
pe BR then compared and 120 mistakes were found 


86 were mede on the 


Of these 1280 LS Alaa gga made on the Con- 


non-lock machine, while only 54 
trolled Key Comptometer. 


This test, therefore, shows that ge foe te 
Key advantage of the cal ar Ree nans : peice 
hen used by clierke W NAKS 
aera galoulator machines continuously» 


Yours truly, : ; ao 


z Asst. Caghier ano Aucitor. 
WAM: DAV 


Proved by the 
Liberty Insurance Bank 


Perhaps it was banking instinct 
that led Mr. W. A. Millican, 
Assistant Cashier and Auditor 
of the Liberty Insurance Bank, 
Louisville, Ky., to test the value 
of the Controlled-key before 
purchasing a Comptometer. 
Anyhow, he was taking noth- 
ing for granted. If it was good, 
how good? As an investment, 
what was it worth? 


in his letter, reproduced above. 
Note how the possible handi- 
cap of inferior operating skill 
was balanced by switching the 
operators from one machine 
to the other when half-way 
through the test. 


The results show 43443% 
greater accuracy for the Con- 
trolled-key machine than the 
machine without this feature. 


How he found out is told Read the letter. 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant, it’s not a Comptometer 
Only the Comptometer has the Controlled-key safeguard 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co.,1723 No. Paulina St., Chicago 
CONTROLLED KEY 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
and guns and moored alongside a dock to 
serve as a guardhouse for unruly midship- 
men at the Naval Academy. 

The punishment for smoking was swift 
and severe. For the second offense it was 
twenty demerits and a month on the ship; 
for the third offense, fifty demerits and 
three months; and for the fourth offense, 
dismissal. 

So that very night the seven victims of 
The U-Boat’s strategy marched down to 
the Reina Mercedes with enough of their 
personal effects to serve their immediate 
needs for a period of two weeks. And they 
slept in hammocks and ate ship’s chow of 
slum and beans for the period of their con- 
finement. 


~ the ship,” the very” 
Perry fought under on Lal 
duke often had need 9 
while struggling to a 
tion. 
After obtainin 
haphazard way they yw 
on the intricacies of the 
with your heads, and y 
care of themselves,’ 
“Now the only diff 
and fox-trot time is - 
‘boom, br-r-rup, br-r-rup 
br-r-rup’—that is, ‘step, ¢ 
out’—and fox-trot time 
br-r-rup, boom; br-r-ry | 
or ‘cut out, step; cut out. 
there is to it!” 
Every ten minutes { 
the instructor called, “Th 
leaders will now be follow 
lowers will be leaders, Ri 
cores dancing, you ke 
away from your partner at 
Then the iil van ; 
zled, perspiring and exac 


separated pairs would ¢ 
The first social classification a midship- over the floor and agent 
man ever receives puts him in the ranks heavy drill shoes. az 
of either the snakes or the red Mikes. The ‘ 


Youngster, or second, year is perhaps the 
most carefree period that a midshipman 
ever enjoys. With practically no adminis- 
trative responsibility and a great deal of 
comparative freedom, life is a very pleas- 
ant proposition. It is usually during 
youngster year that midshipmen get girl- 
struck. 


former are those who consort frequently Marmaduke’s } 
with the fair sex, as represented by the stu- a 
dent bodies of Washington and Baltimore It took a full year at 
finishing schools, while the latter follow as graduated from his Terpsi 
a creed the abhorrence of all things fem- ics to enable him to dance 
inine. out booming in her ear ; 

As the men were divided into snakes and rigidly distant the regulat} 
red Mikes, so was the particular slang of a 
the academy carried into affairs of the One of the first things t 


heart. A midshipman who escorts a girl to 
a hop or other function is said to be drag- 
ging her. A feminine guest therefore is 
a drag, a particularly attractive one is a 
heavy drag. According to midshipmen the 
riskiest game on earth is dragging blind, or 
having a girl down that one has never seen. 
Getting bricked is to have bad luck in 
dragging blind. 


the beginning of the acad 
lecture to the youngsters 
of the first class. He wasa 
hero, the captain of the fo 
his words carried weight. 

He stated to the third ck 
had arrived at the dignity 
with corresponding privile 
bilities. He then proceedec 
liberties and obligations. 
with a caution in regard tc 
of the plebes: fy-A 

“Let me recall to you 
hazing here is not to furni 
with amusement by hare 


ing plebes. No normal pe 
amusement. The pury 


All:Stag Dancing Lessons 


Mention of such matters naturally leads 
to the subject of dancing. Ballroom polish 
is applied to midshipmen through heroic 
measures. 

The dancing instructor for years was a 
stout, swarthy gentleman who believed that 
true grace and beauty lay only in the old- 
fashioned waltz. 

A dancing class where each pupil receives 
the personal attention of the instructor and 
has for a partner a member of the opposite 
sex is a totally different proposition from 
the system where a hundred or so awkward, 
half-willing boys are marched in military 
formation into a hall and paired off by the 
simple method of counting “‘One, two; one, 
two.” 

The classes were held in the auditorium, 
where were mounted in glass cases all the 
battle flags that have flown in the whole 
glorious history of our Navy. All over 
walls and ceilings were torn and time- 
stained ensigns and jacks. High overhead 
was spread the blue square on which were 
sewed the immortal words ‘“‘ Don’t give up 


don’t let your enthusia 
power run away with 
ment!” ¥ 

However, in spite 0! 
maduke before long did a 
asm to run away wil 
results. 

One night a plebe fai 
tion promptly enough to 
and Venus entered the 
movements were deli 
seemed somewhat sulle 
standing position. 
upon to take him to 
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The Reina Mercedes, Used as a Place of Confinement for Unre 


“om Page 118) 
be briefly answered. 
t you hop to attention 
9 ” 


she short reply. 

n convenience!’’ Mar- 

What you need, mister, 
into your movements. 

of physical drill would 
nt have a balance test 


er plebe in the room, 
ading at attention all 
rang forward. 

coward would haze a 
\1” he blazed at the 


led Marmaduke. “Is he 
ng with you, mister?’ 
!” the plebe answered 


had thrown all caution 
winds. ‘‘No, he’s only 
-a sprained back from 
could see that some- 

rh him!” 

‘(armaduke said evenly. 

the other plebe and 


right,” the plebe an- 
» was. 

y: turned to the impet- 
f 

‘coward, mister. I sup- 
1; that means?”’ 

nbe answered promptly. 
r time!”’ 

cnstances, I'll give you 
al 
sir!” 

e301” was the terse di- 
cling to the code, only 
»matter. That was by 


(t evenly matched as 
leach other across the 
| ening, stripped to the 
| action. A first class- 
ee. Each had a class- 
‘There were to be no 
aa bare-fisted grudge 


| pale as he eyed the 
z for the word to start. 


if the Game 


man unless he’s on his 
tule laid down. 


, circled for advantage 
_ Only the shuffling of 
stheir heavy breathing 
Hard fists making con- 


‘lasted, and until the 
draw. Then through 
(‘Marmaduke aimed an 
the plebe out for the 
Wi-at the expense of a 
le and a torn ear. 

id and the referee re- 
e Venus bathed Mar- 
ce with witch hazel. 

» had gained his feet 


1 hand. “Thanks!’’ he 
His swollen lips. 

| Navy method of set- 
‘ding. In case the par- 
| had been unevenly 
If the two had the right 
if ie his opponent’s 

e. 
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lay of every year, for 
ay of the Army-Navy 
\that day Marmaduke 
yt four o’clock. The 
yam of wild shouts as 
inded from their beds 


THE SATURDAY 


A hasty breakfast, then assembly blew 
and the regiment was formed. Out through 
the faintly breaking dawn they marched 
to the railway station in the town. Here 
they boarded four special trains, a battalion 
to a train, and rolled away for New York. 

Everyone was excitedly happy. Plebes 
were allowed to carry on. The officer in 
charge of the train passed word that he was 
in the last car and expected to stay there. 
So in every other car cigarettes were 
lighted indiscriminately. 

Not only is it the unbroken rule that 
every man who can walk attends every 
football game but the regiment, to a man, 
turns out every afternoon after drill to 
cheer and encourage the squad during prac- 
tice. Thus they get daily drill in their songs 
and yells which are a notable feature of 
that annual classic, the Army-Navy game. 

With their weeks of preparation and 
anticipation, it is natural that they are ina 
fever heat of enthusiasm and excitement as 
the day of the game approaches. Snake 
dances, mass meetings, demonstrations of 
all kinds are in order. Every evening after 
dinner practically the whole of the regi- 
ment falls into a snake dance. As each 
midshipman joins the swaying column he 
reverses his cap on his head, grasps the 
man ahead of him on the shoulders and 
takes up the refrain: 


“Away, away with sword and drum, 
Here we come, here we come, 
Looking for something to put on the bum; 
We're out to lick the Ar-my!” 


Then comes the chant, “Fight! Fight! 
Fight like Hell!’’ which resounds through- 
out the corridors of Bancroft Hall to the 
thumping tread of the militant host. 


Bursts of Song 


The dance always ends with the whole | 


force marching into the huge rotunda of the 


building and milling around until they are | 
packed as closely together as possible. A | 


Four-N yell for the team, and the crowd 
disperses to the singing of Anchors Aweigh, 
the Naval Academy march. 

Venus, when excited, was apt to burst 
forth into song. So now, accompanied by 
Marmaduke, he led off with: 


“Oh, the goat is old and gnarly and he’s never 
been to school, 
But he can take the bacon from that worn- 
out Army mule. 
He’s had no education, but he’s brimming 
full of fight! 
And Bill will feed on Army mule tonight! 
Army, Army, call a doctor, 
Army, Army, call a doctor, 
Army, Army, call a doctor— 
Yow’re all in, down and out!” 


At the close of the song all hands gave a 
wild cheer. 

“Don’t yell going through Baltimore!” 
they were cautioned by their three-striper. 
“Tt always brings bad luck!. Better save 
your voices anyhow; you'll need ’em 
enough this afternoon!” 

Whereupon all on the car loudly shouted 
a prolonged ‘“‘ Yea-a-a, bo!’”’ and took up 
again the strain of the song they were 
singing. 

Zest was lent to the trip up by the fact 
that half of the regiment traveled via one 
railroad and half via a rival line. Since the 
tracks of these systems run parallel for 
some distance below Havre de Grace, 
Maryland, and cross the Susquehanna 
River there on adjacent bridges, there was 
always a race between trains. 

All during this stretch, wildly cheering 
midshipmen filled windows and platforms, 
thumbing their noses and otherwise hurling 
defiance at their fellows on the competing 
trains. And after it was over, each side 
stoutly maintained that it had won. 

Several hours later they were parading 
on the Polo Grounds before some thou- 
sands of spectators and their hated rivals in 
gray. 

These worthies set up a terrific noise 
upon their appearance—whether of ap- 
proval or derision they knew not nor cared. 

The game was like any other football 
game where two good teams plow up an 
acre of mud in the attempt to annihilate 
each other. To every cadet and midship- 
man, and every graduate of either school 
who witnessed it, it was more gripping than 
a life-and-death struggle could be. 

According to the papers before the game, 
the Army had the edge. But the Navy had 
a marvelous kicker, and it was the midship- 
men who rushed the field when the final 
whistle blew and threw their caps over the 
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to Serve You— 


VERITABLE army of trained em- 
ployees is necessary to the suc- 
cessful operation of a modern hotel. 
In fact, so necessary that courses in hotel 
management and operation have been 
adopted at prominent Universities. 


Here at the United Hotels each one 
of the thousands of employees has been 
carefully chosen and trained for a par- 
ticular field of work. From the very 
beginning the directorate of this fa- 
mous chain has been actively engaged 
in raising the United personnel to the 
highest possible standard, and has sup- 
ported every movement tending to- 
ward better hotel operation. 


From the skilled chef to the willing 
clerk—from the attentive manager to 
the cheerful ‘“buttons’—all are thor- 
oughly aware of their responsibility in 
the general effort to promote the 
guest’s comfort. 


That is why, when you come to one 
of these hospitable hotels, you find 
comforts and conveniences that exist 
only because of a keen realization and 
anticipation of a guest’s needs. 


Plan to stay ata United Hotel when 
you visit any of the cities listed here. 
See for yourself what efficiency in hotel 
service means—and how thoroughly 
comfortable United hospitality can 
make you. 


Highly Trained Army 
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OF AMERICA 
Ne by Hospitalil ~ 


THE BANCROFT 
Worcester,Massachusetts 


THE TEN EYCK 
Albany, New York 
HOTEL UTICA 
Utica, New York 
THE ONONDAGA 
Syracuse, New York 
THE SENECA 
Rochester, New York 
HOTEL ROCHESTER 
Rochester, New York 
THE ROBERT TREAT 
Newark, New Jersey 
THE STACY-TRENT 
Trenton, New Jersey 
THE PENN-HARRIS 
Harrisburg,Pennsylvania 
THE LAWRENCE 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
THE PORTAGE 
Akron, Ohio 
THE DURANT 
Flint, Michigan 
THE MOUNT ROYAL 
Montreal, Canada 
KING EDWARD 
HOTEL 
Toronto, Canada 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT 
Hamilton, Canada 
PRINCE EDWARD 
HOTEL 
Windsor, Canada 


THE CLIFTON 
Niagara Falls, Canada 


Building 
THE ROOSEVELT 
New York City, N. Y. 
THE OLYMPIC 
Seattle, Washington 
THE ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 
THE NIAGARA 
Niagara Falls, 
New York 
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UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 


of AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 25 West 45th St., New York 
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finding money. 


“Why, Topkis couldn’t fit 
better, wear better, or have better 
fabrics if it cost double.” 

Topkis is soothing to your body 
—and wears well—because of the 
fine materials. Best nainsook and 
other high-grade fabrics. 

Topkis fits comfortably—every 


place and all the time. 
You can run for a train, 
or even play baseball, 
without feeling the 
slightest pinch or pull. 


Ask your dealer for TOPKIS. 


THE SATURDAY 


Correctly designed. Gener- 
ously proportioned. Roomy arm- 
holes. Extra wide, extra long legs. 
Full size guaranteed. Pre-shrunk 
to stay true to size after washing. 


Is it any wonder a million 


Buy Topkis by the Box 
—Six union suits for 
$6. Some men pay as 
much for three suits 
—but they don’t know 
Topkis. 


men wear Topkis—when they 
get so much value for One 
Dollar? 
ask more—but you can’t blame 
them for saying it’s worth more. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 
75c a garment. 
Union Suits, Girls’ Bloomer 


No good dealer will 


75c for Boys’ 


Union Suits, and Chil- 
dren’s Waist Union 
Suits. 

In Canada, Men’s 
Union Suits, $1.50. 


Look for the Topkis Label. 


Your name on a postal brings you 
interesting booklet on underwear 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 
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crossbar of the winning goal posts. The 


| Pointers stood up with their hats off and 


took their defeat in the customary fashion— 
like men. This splendid practice is perhaps 
the most impressive feature of the whole 


| spectacular contest. 


And so the day ended. 
But what a night! Nearly two thousand 
midshipmen and over half that many ca- 


| dets turned loose on Broadway with a com- 


plete release from the rigid discipline of 
academy life. In every theater, cabaret, 
café, Anchors Aweigh and Benny Havens O 
echoed across the house at each other. 
Four-N’s and Long Corps yells made the 
dishes clatter in the cabarets along the 
Great White Way, until by morning every 
man in uniform was completely devoid of 
any semblance of a voice, and conversation 
was carried on in husky whispers or the 
sign language. 

Hanging from a Japanese arbor in the 
grounds of Annapolis is an old queerly 
shaped copper bell covered with verdigris 
through which the Japanese legend on it 
can hardly be discerned. It was presented 
to Commodore Perry by the Shogun when 
he opened up the Japanese Empire by 
storming the straits at the Bay of Yedo in 
1853. Its services now are strictly orna- 
mental except upon those occasions when 
the midshipmen achieve a victory over 
their brothers-in-arms at the Point. Then 
every man in the regiment strikes it one or 


' several blows, and for hours its mellow 
| tones ring forth in a pagan pean of trium- 
| phant joy. 


Then the vanquished Army’s funeral is 
held with great solemnity and its effigy is 
consumed upon a huge funeral pyre com- 
posed of all the wastebaskets from all the 
rooms in Bancroft Hall while each midship- 
man lights his broom from the blaze and 
joins the mile-long torchlight procession 
that winds up the celebration. 

Sweet are the fruits of victory! 

The plebes were allowed to carry on for 
two weeks after the game, and then the lid 


| was clamped on again. 


“Dollar Topkis saves half 


on my underwear bills” 


4 HE first time I saw Topkis, 

it looked so good I bought 
a box without asking the price. 
When the salesman said, ‘One 
Dollar a suit,’ it was just like 


It was during Marmaduke’s youngster 
year that the first vigorous steps were 
taken towards stamping out hazing. Of 
course hazing in any form had been strictly 
against the regulations from time imme- 
morial, but a strict interpretation of that 
rule had been observed principally in the 
breach. There were isolated incidents 
where some extreme case had brought dras- 
tic action, and one or two upper classmen 
were dismissed once in several years for the 


| practice. 


One evening word was passed through 


| the corridors, ‘Meeting of the youngster 
| class in Memorial Hall at 9:30!” 


When Somebody Squealed 


On their gathering there they were ad- 
dressed by the president of the first class. 
His speech was concise and to the point. 

““You youngsters have got to go slow on 
the hazing for a while. Several of the 
plebes have written home to their parents 
that they were getting abused, and their 
folks have been putting up a holler to their 
congressmen. You know and I know that 
these plebes aren’t being treated any worse, 
or even as badly as you or I were treated. 
But Congress has come down on the supe, 
and the only thing he can do is to come 
down on us. I have investigated the cases 
of these plebes who wrote home, and I find 
that in practically every instance they are 
men who couldn’t stand the gaff any- 
where—just plain weaklings—who wanted 
to get out and go home. But their parents 
wouldn’t let them resign just because they 
didn’t like the hard work and strict disci- 
pline here, so now they have written home 
that they are abused and starved and gen- 
erally mistreated and that their health is 
being endangered. Naturally, a frantic 
parent gets on the rampage at once. 


“Tf it gets any worse w 
invertase by Congress 
unpleasant for everybod ly. 
sters see fit to codperate, 
your own credit. If yoy 
codperate, there is a definit , 
compliance to the r ¥ 


agitation pops u 

blows over. Every 
thing about the service kn, 
is as necessary as the kee] 
the outsider can’t sayyy 
and since it’s the outs} 


pers will ;; 
garble and distort vl al 
running will take on the 
session of the Spanish Inqui: 
ful not to do anything fro 
can be fastened on you, 
assure you that you will gc 

The youngsters gave go 
this counsel. They conte 
unjustly referred to the ple 
and mollycoddles. But ¢ 
tinued to be the willing, dis 
subordinates that Plebes al 
and gradually the youngst 
wore off. face | 

All the upper classes let t} 
alone for several weeks, un 
of fourth classmen, compos 
spirits of the class, came 
president of the first class ai 
the sentiment of the class 
hazing, that the plebes we 
and uncomfortable without 
and that they respectfully 
it be restored. They also ¢ 
class, the action of those m 
written home complaining, 
their names, that they m 
them as classmates. 


Trouble, Troi 


This was refused them, 
ment created by their act 
favorable one, and shortly 
of friendly, brotherly tyr 
return. : 


oe | 

Marmaduke’s fight with 
sulted in a very warm frie 
himself and that hot-head 
And apparently that partic 
sode had had no ill effec 

The second term was we 
was smooth sailing when, | 
ing, the heavens fell. F 

“Satterlee, Third Class, 
commandant’s officeimmedi 
the midshipman on duty 
morning. 

Hastily brushing his un 
duke double-timed to the o 
mandant of midshipmen, t 
head of the executive de 
regulates the conduct of th 

In some trepidation he f 
rine orderly into the office. 
dant seldom sent for a mé 
him. He wondered whati 

His heart sank within hin 
chill suddenly as he saw ‘ 
Wilkins and Meser, his rc 
and rigid, standing at the 
commandant’s desk. 

The commandant I 

“Mr. Satterlee?” he as 

“Midshipman Satterlee 
sir!’? mechanically he ann 

“Do you know these fou 

“Yes, sin! 7 

“Have you ever hazed € 

“Why—er—sir,” Mar 
desperately and moistene 
“Sir, I request that I 
incriminating questi 

“Mr. Wilkins,” 
turning to the ple 
(Continued 
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How the Wendells bought 


«lees, Lhe Wendells live in that 
aM = Colonial home at the end of 
» Elm Street. They are one of 
™. those happy, companionable 
families we so admire. 


—and they’ve just bought a car. 


Naturally, their car must completely satisfy 
the individual preferences of each member of 
the family, for Ruth and Robert are just 
home from college. 


To Ruth Wendell, in the bloom of life, the 
car must be distinctively different. One in 
which she is proud to be seen. One in which 
every consideration is given to all that she 
herself would have placed there. 


To Mrs. Wendell comfort is a first requisite. 
She wants deep, downy upholstery— inviting 


roominess—easy riding qualities—and every 
refinement essential to a really fine motor car. 


To Bob, a strapping he-man with a hunger for 
power and speed, the car for him must have 
dash and be a living, breathing thing with 
a quick pickup—rakish—individual in 
coloring—strikingly distinctive. 


To Mr. Wendell, shrewd business man that 
he is, the choice must first of all be a good 
investment—dependable—durable—with 
high mileage on gasoline and tires—and low 
upkeep. 

In the car of the famous proven units he not 
only found the fulfillment of his own require- 
ments, but those of every member of the 
family. 


—the Wendells bought a MOON. 


SEXO ML OUTING hc psecpeyaiavone s 5-passenger Six-40 Coupe..... 
Six-40:Roadster....4..+...- 3-passenger Six-4o Sedan...... 
Sixe4o Wourlux..u och... 6 5-passenger Six-40 Sport Sedan 

Six-4o Sport Touring....... 5-Passenger Six-58 Touring.... 


A> 


oN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, ST. Lo 
eos ' 


esc ape 4-passenger Six-58 Sport Touring ...... 4-Passenger 
Mslavais 5-passenger Six-58 Sport Phaeton. ......7-passenger 
« bastayenns se 5-passenger Six-58 Sedan ............7-passenger 
Sariorate 7-passenger Six-58 Petite Touring Sedan. . 4-passenger 


UIS, U. S.-A. Founded 1907 by Joseph W. Moon 
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There’s Comfort and 


Economy in these Pajamas! 


Because they are designed to fit—with fullness 
and freedom at every point—there is luxurious 
comfort for you in these pajamas made by Glover. 
But you get more than just comfort. You get 
good style. And long wear comes, too—because 
the full size reduces all strain and pulling on 
both seams and fabric. 

This conscientious kind of manufacturing 
means an actual saving to you through the longer 
life of the garments. 

Many comfort kinks await you in these well 
made pajamas. The button-and-loop at ankle to 
hold the trouser leg down is just one of these 
special ideas. 

To enjoy real, honest-to-goodness comfort in 
sleeping garments, along with fine appearance— 
and all at moderate cost—ask at your favorite 
store for Glover’s Brighton-Carlsbad! 


If you fail to find the style you prefer, write us. 
We'llsee that you’re supplied. Pajamas, $2.25 to $18 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. 46 Dubuque, Iowa 


a ar 
[ISG E SAD 
SLEEPINGWEAR 
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overs 
BRIGHTON- CARLSBAD 
Sleepingwear 


Be 


Children’s Sleepers 


Several splendid 
styles, made to stand 
a child's hard wear. 
Cambric, crepe, paja- 
ma check, nainsook. 
Ages 1 to 10. 

$1 to $3 


Middy Pajamas 


This over-the-head 
style has no buttons 
to fuss with. Pongee 
and nainsook. 


$2.50 to $6 


Brighton-Carlsbad 
Nightshirts, too 


Just as fine in every 
detail. Nainsook, 
muslin, pongee, sizes 
15 to 20. $1.50 to $3. 

(For boys, also) 


Write for 
The “Nightie Book” 
It’s FREE! 
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(Continued from Page 122) 
Satterlee here ever haze anyone in your 
presence?’’ 

Wilkins blanched a shade whiter. 
“Sir,” he stammered, “‘I don’t—I can’t 


“Remember, Mr. Wilkins, that the pen- 
alty for falsehood is dismissal!” the officer 
sternly adjured him. 

“I’m not sure, sir!’”’ the plebe blurted in 
distress. 

“There is no halfway course. You an- 
swer yes or no! Evasion is the equivalent 
of falsehood. What is your answer—yes 
or no?” 

Marmaduke saw from the plebe’s pale 
determined face that his loyalty to their 
friendship was probably leading him into 
the misguided policy of protecting him at 
all costs. So with the full consciousness of 
the complete disaster that it would bring 
to him, he quietly spoke up. 

“Sir, if I may interrupt, I hazed Mid- 
nie Meser in his room one evening last 

a 1 

The commandant was silent as he toyed 
with his paper cutter. Then he spoke. 

“That willdo. You fourth classmen may 
go. Mr. Satterlee, you will return to your 
room under arrest. You will be reported 
for unwarranted assumption of authority— 
hazing! Submit a written statement in re- 
gard to the report by nine o’clock tomor- 
row morning.” 

“Sir,” Marmaduke ventured, “may I 
inquire how this report came in? I am on 
excellent terms with these two fourth class- 
men.” 

“You may go to your room! 
that we have the information!” 

Marmaduke about-faced and marched 
from the office. His whole world was tum- 
bling about his ears. Utter ruination! The 
end of his strenuous labors, his happy 
dreams. 

The two plebes visited him that after- 
noon. Their concern was touching as they 
disclaimed any complicity in promulgating 
the report. Wilkins explained. The plebe 
who lived across the corridor from them 
had learned of the affair. He had written 
home a highly colored account of it to his 
parents, with the idea only of telling them 
an interesting incident of Naval Academy 
life. But this plebe’s mother had told the 
story to the sister of a congressman’s wife, 
and the several ladies had become so 
agitated that they had insisted on the con- 
gressman’s taking action. He had done so, 
with the results noted. 


It suffices 


Justice Tempered With Mercy 


Marmaduke’s written statement, along 
with one from each of the plebes, was sub- 
mitted to the commandant and forwarded 
to the superintendent. All the midshipmen 
in the regiment, plebes included, were 
deeply concerned over the case, and all 
were in sympathy with Marmaduke. His 
own classmates bitterly condemned the 
plebe who had written home—perhaps in- 
cautiously, but certainly most innocently— 
and caused all the trouble. 

Several days later the three main actors 
in the drama were ordered before the super- 
intendent. He heard each of their stories. 

When they had finished he said, not 
unkindly, ‘‘You must understand, Mr. 
Satterlee, that, as a Naval Academy grad- 
uate myself, I realize the good as well as the 
bad points of hazing. But no matter what 
you and I think about it, the law says that 
it shall not be. As instruments our very 
selves of law and order, it little behooves us 
to demonstrate a disregard for it. You 
have offended. For your offense there is 
but one punishment that I can assign: 
dismissal ! 

“Needless to say, it grieves me to have 
to do this. But I shall forward the papers 
to the Secretary today for his approval. 
His action will make it final, with the 
approval of the President.” 

Marmaduke spent the dreary days that 
followed in his room, under close arrest, 
lonely, bitter and entirely hopeless. He 
was marched under guard to the mess hall 
and ate with the duty officer. He had no 
visitors, no contacts. He could not bear 
even to think of his family at home. 

Then one day his suspense came to an 
end. At noon-meal formation the regiment 
was paraded on the front terrace and the 
adjutant read the following order: 


“°Tention to orders: Naval Academy Order 
Number 48. 

“1. For being guilty of unwarranted assump- 
tion of authority—to wit, hazing a fourth class- 
man in his room on the evening of November 


a 
twelfth, Midshipman 
Class, is hereby sasieued ath 
is placed on probation until th 
ent academic year, will be 
ai Merced for a period of 
will be deprived of his ann 
tember. P 1 a 

“2. Such conduct on 
man Satterlee is directly contr 
Academy Regulations and an 
and pe severest p } 

unishment is awarded in lien 

Codnt, dismissal, owt cl 

manly attitude of the ii 

It is aa that this case will s 

ple to the regiment and call to, 

ness of the offense of hazing. 
“ (Signed) : 


“Rear Admiral, 
“a 


Marmaduke never heardt 
graph. He was standing at ; 
the adjutant, with his hat i 
ing not to faint. Fate, as ; 
farseeing and benevolent g 
office in Washington, had 
him another chance. [_ 
that he had received a stagge 
merits, that he faced two m 
confinement on’ the uneo 
odoriferous old Reina, and 
all, he would lose his Septer 
was still a midshipman! 

That afternoon the con 
for him and released him fp 
the instructions to procee 
Mercedes and report for cor 


Life on the Re 


He was allowed to leave t} 
classes and drills. Then hee 
in and the time was carefull; 
were from ten to twen 
undergoing confinement 
his stay aboard. They were: 
the ship’s routine—hammic 
reveille at five; beans thre 
for breakfast and supper 
meal, it seemed; no milk; ¢ 
of prunes—a wholesome die’ 
a fancy one. They lived ina 
partment—ate, studied an 
Tables, which hung from | 
let down for meals—smoot 
innocent of linen. These tal 
as desks after the mess bo: 
them to an ashy whiteness, 
the tables were hoisted into 
the deck beams, hammoc 
from the same beams, ani 
boardlike tautness six feet 
below. At the first note of 
crusty old chief master at ar 
crowd to bed, and each con) 
his dream bag, which fold 
like a cocoon. ae 

From sheer boredom Mai 
excessively, and so fae 1¢ 
tions, or Anns, without fear 
ment came to an end bui 
before June. | ae: 

In the oan that ap 
verishly busy preparing | 
cruise. Venus froughieelle 
commenting on the comin 
leave, for Marmaduke, of 
have none. , 

oS 


They were looking f 
the summer, for the ecru 
Europe and the Medit 
Gibber-ralta,and thes 
Spain,’’ Venus was Ww 
mark. é 

Graduation came W 
emony, and the Navy} 
two hundred freshly sta 
Marmaduke becam 

While they were 
departure, Marmadul 
commandant’s office. 

He came back walk 
exemplary conduct, 
has been returned!” 

And so, as the shi 
the gunwales with 
gage, pulled away 
Marmaduke who, lo 
all the others, gave thi 
“Mothers, Sweethes 
swung into the chorus 
ing football song An 


“Stand, Navy, down 
Sails set to the s 
We'll never change 
So, Army, you § 
Roll up the score, Na 
Anchors aweigh; 
Sail, Navy, down t 
And sink the Army. 


‘Jowdin with two boards 
nstructed a table and 
, Ten minutes after the 
ing. Joe Tyng was 
of beans, while Milton 
hungrily. 
exclamation from Joe, 
ed, ‘‘What’s the mat- 


n this can,” Joe replied 


ish on the ball of his 
ped in a tiny stream. 
ard him, past Milton, 
om the big man, but at 
4.0 heed. Edith Rucker 
oked over his shoulder. 
¢s hand, was looking at 


ye 

, “Get some hot water. 
ings in my pack sack. 
t up here. I'll fix him 


ground, white as death. 


‘“What’s the 


obey, saw Milton lying 
ene, : 


Ly! 
i brother one glance. 
| Always was. If he cuts 
ys away. As big as a 
coward than a woman. 
3ring my pack up here.” 
fakino’s, twinkling; but 
mt. As he came up the 


be still, you big baby. 
lo a competent piece of 
(nded finger; then found 
tto her brother. ‘‘Come 
shis and eat some dinner, 
im. ‘“‘You’re making a 


ij pale when he sat down 
ood revived him. While 
j3s harassed them. Edith 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


Steve Milton got into a bathing suit and 
went swimming off the point. He called to 
Will to join him. 

“Cold, isn’t it?’’ Rucker asked, and Mil- 
ton laughed scornfully. 

“Like milk,’’ he replied. 

Rucker, yielding, found the water un- 
friendly; he took a quick plunge and went 
shivering ashore. But as he neared his tent 
his wife appeared in her bathing suit and 
asked him why he was so soon satisfied; he 
said he found the water cold. 

“Tt’s what you need,” she said relent- 


lessly. ‘It will help you put on some 
weight. You’re thin as a starved crow 
now.” 


“‘T guess I don’t want weight that badly,” 
he suggested. 

But she overbore him by sheer insistence, 
and he returned to his martyrdom. When 
they emerged from the water he was blue. 

Jane Otis saw this, and said softly: 
“Rub yourself well, Mr. Rucker. You look 
frozen.” 

His eyes thanked her. 

Then Steve, large and rosy with the reac- 
tion from the cold plunge, discovered her 
and exclaimed, ‘“‘Where have you been? 
Why didn’t you come in?” 

“T didn’t feel like it, Steve,’’ she said 
apologetically. 

“Afraid of getting wet?”’ he laughed. 

“Tt looked cold,’’ she told him. 

He rubbed the water off his arms. 
“Feels great,’’ he assured her. ‘‘ You want 
to get used to things like this.’ He looked 
around, dropped a wet arm across her 
shoulders. ‘“‘Nobody looking, honey!”’ 

She pushed him away. ‘‘ You’re all wet!”’ 

The opportunity for a jest at her expense 
appealed to him; he drew her into his 
arms, wet body and wet bathing suit press- 
ing against her; kissed her while water 
dripped from his hair into her face. When 
he released her they both saw Chan Cor- 
win approaching, bent beneath a load of 
balsam boughs laid crosswise on his ax 
helve. 

Jane fled. Milton laughed and slapped 
his chest. There was something about him 
curiously suggestive of a gorilla. 

“That water puts some life into a man,”’ 
he told Chan loudly. 

“T never tried it,’’ Chan replied. ‘But 
seems to me if I was going to have a swim, 
I wouldn’t want it secondhand.” 

Milton stared at him, but Chan’s tone 
was mild, and the big man took the remark 
as a jest. Upon the open beach he put 
himself through a series of vigorous calis- 
thenics, while Chan arranged the boughs 
to serve as bed in the tent. Will Rucker 
shivered there with chattering teeth, and 
Chan watched him sympathetically. 

Then Milton came to the tent door and 
asked, ‘‘ Any fish in this lake?’”’ 

“T guess so,’’ Chan assented. 

“Think I’ll try them before supper.” 

“You won't get any,’ Chan assured him. 
“Got to troll, deep. Need a copper line 
and some live bait.” 

“Pshaw!’’ Milton insisted. ‘If they’re 
there they’ll rise to a fly. I’ll get Howdin 
to take me out.” 

Chan made no further protest; but when 
he returned to where Howdin and Joe Tyng 
were getting supper he told Howdin what 
Milton planned. 

The guide made no comment, but Joe 
Tyng said amiably, ‘“‘Go to it, old-timer. 
Have a good time.” 

Milton and the guide came ashore at 
dusk, Milton loud with disgust. ‘‘No fish 
in the lake,’’ he asserted. 

“T didn’t figure you’d get any.” 

“Far as I can see, there aren’t any trout 
in this country anywhere.”’ 

Chan smiled. ‘‘They’ve been caught 
here.”’ 

“‘T’ll believe it when I see one.’’ He put 
his rod against a tree. “‘How big do they 
run?” 

“Oh, up to a foot long sometimes. In 
the river and the brooks.” 

“Ts that all? Can’t you get any real fish 
in this country?” 

“Well, you’ve got to go after them.”’ 

Milton was interested. ‘‘Where do you 

0?” 

“Lost Pond’s a good place,’’ Chan sug- 
gested after a moment’s thought. 

““Where’s that?” 

“Well, we’ll camp on Winstead Lake day 
after tomorrow night. You can go in from 
there.” 

“Much of a trip?” 
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“You go up Dray Brook about four 
miles,” Chan told him. ‘‘Then it’s a four 
or five mile walk. Little pond in behind the 
mountains there. It ain’t more than a 
quarter mile across, but it’s full of trout.” 

“How big?” 

“They mostly run about two pounds.” 

Milton turned to his guide. ‘“‘ You know 
where it is?” 

““T’ve never been in there,’’ Howdin 
answered. 

“You’ve been in?’’ Milton asked Chan. 

“Yes, five or six years ago. It’s quite a 
walk—all uphill. And you’d have to stay 
overnight.”’ 

“We'll go in,’’ Milton decided. “Just 
you and me. Will wouldn’t have the guts 
for that walk; and the girls couldn’t stand 
it. Leave them in camp. But if you don’t 
produce the trout when we get there I’ll 
skin you alive.” 

“Well, the fish are there,’’ Chan told him 
equably. 

“Tl bet I can carry all the fish in the 
pond.” 

“You don’t want to make that bet too 
heavy,’’ Chan told him. “The last time 
I was in there four of us caught over forty 
pounds of trout in two hours.” 

Dark was falling; supper was: ready. 
Rucker and the two girls came toward the 
fire from their tents, and Makino bade 
them sit down. He was baking biscuits in 
the reflector. Milton jeered at Rucker be- 
cause the cold water had distressed him. 
Edith joined in; they enjoyed the jest for 
a time, tired of it at last. Edith criticized 
the biscuits. 

“We used to have really good ones two 
years ago. I don’t think these men cook 
well,”’ she said. 

“T think these are very good,” Jane re- 
plied. ‘I know they’re much better than 
I could make in an oven like that.” 


“They taste all right to me,’’ Will Rucker 


agreed. 

“Sure, they’re all right,’’ Steve echoed. 
“‘Eidith’s a chronic kicker, that’s all.”’ 

Makino and Joe Tyng hovered about the 
table attending their wants. Chan Corwin 
sat on an upturned box near the fire, his 
eyes thoughtful. He was thinking of a girl 
helpless in the embrace of a big man in a 
wet bathing suit; and there was a moment 
when the habitual smile vanished from his 
lips and they became more steady and 
stern. Jane had been much in his thoughts 
during these days; he liked her more and 
more. She was so friendly and so fine. To 
marry this gross man 

Then Makino called him to supper. He 
roused himself from his reverie and came 
to the table. Milton and Rucker and the 
two girls had gone down to the shore. Mil- 
ton’s loud voice came back to them. 


Iv 


HEY were threading a chain of four 

great lakes running roughly north and 
south. Madawaskeag they left behind 
next morning, turning into the head of the 
thoroughfare which connects it with Long 
Pond, and toward noon stopped for dinner 
at a camp ground on the east shore of the 
pond. 

To the northwest they could see the low 
dome of Bennett Mountain with a fire 
warden’s tower atop it; a deep cove made 
in toward the mountain’s base. Before the 
afternoon start Chan spoke to Milton. He 
pointed toward this cove. 

“The fire warden over there is a friend of 
mine; I promised to bring him some flour 
when I came through. I’m going past his 
place this afternoon.” 

Steve asked, “‘ Don’t we all go that way?” 

“Tt don’t matter,’’ Chan replied. ‘‘Only 
thing is, it’s about three miles farther. 
We’ll camp tonight at the foot of the pond. 
It’ll take till near dark to go the way I’m 
going; and that would mean late camp.” 

“Well, see here,” Stevesaid unpleasantly. 
*“You’re working for me, aren’t you? What 
right have you got carrying supplies in 
to your friends? Trying to make a little 
something on the side?” 

Chan answered gently, ‘‘I don’t charge 
him anything. But if you feel that way 
I'll go along with you. Then after we’re 
fixed for the night I’ll cross over and leave 
the flour. It won’t take me but a couple of 
hours.” 

The big man was faintly ashamed of him- 
self. ‘‘Oh, no; go ahead. No sense in 
doing that.” 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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OWADAYS the fly no 
longer masquerades asa 
clever, harmless little fellow 
with amusing antics. Doctors 
have shown us his truly sin- 
ister character—branded him 
as a carrier of deadly diseases. 
With Flyosan, a wonderful 
non-poisonous liquid, you can 
now kill flies and mosquitoes 
by the roomful. Merely spray 
it into the air. In five minutes 
every fly and mosquito will 
be dead. Open the windows. 
In fifteen minutes all traces of 
the use of Flyosan will have 
disappeared—no odor, no 
‘stain, no danger, no muss to 
clean up. 

Flyosan kills flies, mosqui- 
toes, roaches, waterbugs, ants, 
bedbugs, moths, lice on hens 
or cattle, and fleas on dogs. 

As Flyosan is absolutely 
non-poisonous it may be used 
with perfect safety even if 
there are children or pets in 
the room. 

Can yOu wonder that in 
less than four years Flyosan 
has become the largest selling 
household insecticide in the 
world? 

If your Flyosan does not do 
all we claim for it we will 
refund your money without 
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Colonial Chemical Corporation 
Reading, Pa. 


Colonial Chemical Corporation, Ltd. 
146 Brock Ave., Toronto, Canada 


HyOsan 


SAFE INSECTICIDE 


Kills Flies by the Roomful 
— Mosquitoes, too 


Copyright 1923, Colonial Chemical Corporation 


Colonial Chemical Corp., Reading, Pa. 


Enclosed find $1.00 ($1.25 west of Rockies, 
and Canada) for which please send me a com- 
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shelter by hugging it elosely; then the 
shore itself swung more into the wind and 
they were forced to take the waves on their 
bow. The water hissed about them, break- 
ing into foam; and Jane laughed with de- 
light. They seemed to be moving so swiftly. 
It was only when she marked a bowlder on 
the shore beside them that she discovered 
their progress, even here in partial shelter, 
was painfully slow. Once she turned cau- 
tiously to look at Chan, and she saw that 
he was putting all his strength into the 
paddle; that his face was wet. Thus they 
reached a jutting point, with open lake 
ahead and the wind quartering into them. 
Chan worked past the point and headed 
into the open lake. 

“Shall I paddle?” Jane asked. 

“Why, it wouldn’t hurt any,’’ 
agreed. 

She took the light spruce paddle in the 
bow and dipped it gingerly. She had tried 
to paddle before this, in still water; but 
the lake was not still. The bow of the canoe 
rose and fell erratically; “her paddle at one 
moment dipped deep, at the next scarce 
touched the water at all. Almost at once 
her sleeve was wetted to the elbow, and she 
stopped to wring it out and roll it up, leay- 
ing her arm bare. When they were a hun- 
dred yards offshore a wave lipped the 
canoe and spilled its crest inside. A cupful 
of water; no more. 

Chan said, behind her, “‘There’s a sponge 
in the bow. You can mop that up and wring 
it out, if you want.” 

Jane obeyed him, laughing softly. “I 
think this is fun,”’ she said. 

“Not afraid?” 

“Not a bit.” 

He drove on; but when they were a 
hundred yards offshore the breeze stiff- 
ened. Chan said slowly, “I guess we’d 
better go back and wait till she slows down 
a little.” 

“Do you think so?” 

““Yes’m.”” He took a deep stroke, swing- 
ing the canoe. ‘‘Outside a ways we’d run 
into some stiff ones. No sense in getting 
wet. The wind will drop, toward night.” 

Their shoreward course now brought the 
sun ahead of them. Jane said, ‘‘It will be 
sundown in an hour.”’ 

‘A little more than that,’’ he promised. 

They shot between two bowlders over 
which the waves were breaking, rubbed a 
third, and came to safety on a bit of 
shingly beach. Jane stepped out, and Chan 
lifted the canoe on shore, high enough to 
prevent its banging on the rocks. 

The spot where they had landed was a 
beautiful one. Six or eight feet above 
water level there was good turf; a clump 
of birches stood at one side. The black 
growth crowded close; a single pine, which 
had escaped the ax and saw of the lumber- 
man, towered high above them. Chan, ax 
in hand, strode off into the woods while 
Jane sat down above the water to watch 
the play of the sun across the whitecaps. 
An eagle, white head gleaming, perched 
on a dead tree across the cove. After a 
moment Jane became conscious of the cool- 
ness of the air, and got her sweater from 
the canoe. Back in the woods Chan’s ax 
sounded once or twice. He returned, drag- 
ging the trunk of a dead swamp cedar 
behind him. Set about the building of a 
fire. 

“We might as well boil some tea,’”’ he 
explained. ‘‘They’ll probably be through 
supper before we get across.” 

“I’m hungry,” she agreed. “It’s lucky 
you have something in the canoe.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” he commented gravely. 

She perceived that there was a certain 
sobriety in his bearing, and after a moment 
asked, ‘‘Are you worried, Chan?” 

“Well, no,’’ he answered, smiling now. 
“But I didn’t count on that wind.” 

“Tt can’t do any harm to us here,” she 
reminded him. ‘“‘All we have to do is wait 
till it dies down.” 

“That’s right,” he agreed. “‘ Yes, ma’am. 
And it’s pretty near sure to die down to- 
ward night. Of course,’ he added, ‘‘we 
could probably make it across now.” 

“T don’t think so,’’ she told him. 
blowing much harder.”’ 

Chan made no comment. The wind had 
indeed stiffened; he began to expect rain. 
This northeaster that blew so steadily. 
There was a tent in the canoe; there were 
blankets, and food. He could make her 
comfortable; there was a keen pleasure in 
the thought of doing so. But—he would 
rather have been with the rest of the party. 
He worked more swiftly. They would have 
something to eat, at least, before the rain 
came. The warm light of the western sun, 


Chan 


ae It’s 
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which had filled the tree tops above their 
heads, began to be blotted out; clouds were 
thickening there. Overhead, the blue of the 
sky was no longer quite so blue. He fried 
eggs and bacon and put cold biscuits and 
butter and jelly before her. Jane ate 
hungrily, faint concern appearing in her 
eyes. When he had finished serving her he 
went to the shore and studied wind and lake 
and clouds; and this inspection done, he 
unloaded the canoe, carried the tent ashore, 
cut poles and pitched the canvas in the 
shelter of two close-growing hemlocks. Pro- 
ceeded to build a bed of boughs. 

Jane had wandered away along the shore, 
returned to find him thus occupied. She 
asked, “Will we have to stay here to- 
night?”’ 

Chan laughed to reassure her. “It looks 
like it might rain,’’ he replied. “I thought 
I'd fix a dry place in case we did have to 
stay. Course, if the wind drops, we can 
move on just the same.” 

“You mustn’t worry about me,” she said 
steadily. 

His eyes met hers for an instant. ‘“I’ll 
risk your taking it all right,’’ he replied; 
and she felt a warm pleasure at the compli- 
ment. Remembered, suddenly and for no 
reason, how firm his arm had been. 

The tent erected and secured, the boughs 
safely bestowed within, Chan cleared away 
the supper dishes and washed them and 
piled all the luggage except her pack sack 
under the overturned canoe. The pack sack 
he put within the tent. It was by this time 
past sundown; the sky was overcast and 
night was coming on. As yet there was no 
rain, but the wind was undeniably stiffer; 
it whipped the trees about them; the 
birches swayed and rebounded, the boughs 
of hemlock and cedar and pine rubbed 
against one another with a musical rustling 
sound. The waves broke against the rocks 
alongshore with a continuous tumult. 

Jane said, “It’s getting cold.” 


There was small comfort to be had, in | 


such a wind, from the fire; nevertheless, he 
fashioned a windbreak of boughs around it, 
and built up a small steady flame. Jane 
huddled near it, hugging herself to keep out 
the chill. Chan spread her blankets in the 
tent. “‘I guess we stay here,” he said. 
“Maybe it will stop after a while.” 

“Do you think the others will worry?’ 
she asked. 

He shook his head. ‘‘ Makino would be 
watching; he’d have seen us come ashore 
here.” 

‘Will they come after us?”’ 

“There wouldn’t be any sense in that. 
We'll cross over in the morning anyway.” 

She laughed faintly. ‘It’s really an ad- 
venture, isn’t it?”’ 

“Tt’s a kind of a nuisance,” he replied. 

Then their eyes met, and he laughed 
with her. 

He had built the fire in such a position 
that her back was now against a great log; 
she bade him sit down beside her, and he 
did so. Outside the firelight, darkness had 
fully come within the woods, but overhead 
the sky was still gray. 

She asked, ‘‘Do things like this often 
happen?” 

“We don’t usually figure to let them hap- 
pen,’’ Chan confessed ruefully. “I’m right 
sorry about it.” 

She smiled, teasingly. ‘‘I expect you 
aren’t a very good guide, are you?”’ 

“T expect not, ma’am,”’ he confessed. 

“Have you been a guide all your life?”’ 
she asked. 

“Why, no, not always.” 

She turned a little toward him, suddenly 
interested. ‘Tell me all about yourself,” 
she bade. “‘ You ought to, you know. Get- 
ting me into such a pickle as this. You must 
tell me stories and everything. Keep me 
amused; keep me from worrying. Steve 
will be furious, you know.” 


, 


“T’ll chance Mr. Milton,” he replied | 


mildly. 

Something in his tone held her attention 
for a moment; then she returned to her 
question. 

“What else have you been besides a 
guide?” she asked. 

He smiled. ‘‘Why, a little of everything. 
I used to work on the drive when I was a 
kid. Started sorting logs, down at Argyle. 
And then with the drive afterwards. And 
then I got into this. Makino started me in 
it. The Indian. I met him in the woods one 
winter when I was lumbering, and we took 
to each other. He’s a good old scout.” 

“T like him,” she agreed. 

“They don’t make them any better. He 
used to trap in the winter and guide in the 

(Continued on Page 132) 
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pivot turning impossible and 
insures boat manageability un- 
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piston displacement—a full extra 

H. P. over all other lightweight motors. 
It is the most powerful lightweight and 
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Instant Starting! 


Atwater Kent Ignition with Hot Shot water- 
proof battery means big, hot starting spark, 
independent of cranking speed. The ELTO 
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Evinrude, the pioneer designer of outboard- 
motors, to build “‘as light as right’”’ at no sac- 
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You'll use 
pur Remington Camp Knife 


a Dozen Times a Day 


need to tell a camper of the 
aany uses for knives that will 
ynany things so well. 


you look over their blade 
inent—keep in mind that 
aire Remington Knives. 


lir handiness has been made 
‘cal by Remington steel and 
igton care in manufacture. 
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(Continued from Page 129) 
summer,” Chan explained. ‘‘He showed 
me something about trapping. I spent last 
winter in the country north of here, that 
way.” 

“With him?” 

“No’m. Alone.”’ 

She shivered. “It must be terribly cold.” 
“Why, I built me a cabin,” he explained. 


| “You don’t mind the cold.” 


“What do you trap?” 
“Well, about anything that has fur. The 


A, law went off beaver in that township last 


| winter, and I did pretty well.” 


““And then you guide in the summer?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

She giggled. “‘ You must see some funny 
people—some funny things.” F 

“Why, yes; right peculiar,” he assented, 
so gravely that they both laughed. 

Then she looked at him with a still curi- 
osity in her eyes and asked, ‘‘Are you 
always going to guide here?” 

“‘ Always is quite a while, ma’am.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

He stabbed at the ground between his 
feet with a bit of stick. ‘‘Well, my brother 
and I bought some farms down in Frank- 
fort, and we’re putting in an orchard there.” 

“An orchard?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Why, my father had an orchard up in 
New York when I was a little girl. I used 


| to love it. Tell me all about your orchard.” 


“Well,” said Chan, “‘it’s not much yet. 
We've only got a hundred trees ready to 
bear; but there are more of them every 
year. We’ve planted about twenty-two 
hundred so far. Will—that’s my brother— 
lives on the farm and takes care of it, and 


_ all; and I just put in what money I can 


save. It keeps me humping, I tell you. He’s 
the darnedest man to buy trees and ma- 
chinery and everything.”’ 

“But when you get started, you’ll make 
ever so much more money,” she assured 
him. 

“That’s what Will says,’”’ he agreed. 

““Can he take care of all those trees him- 
self?” 

Chan shook his head. ‘“‘No, ma’am. He 
has to hire help. We’ve just about decided 
I can do as much down there as I can here. 
I expect I’ll go down there after the hunting 
season this fall. Stay there, from then on.” 

“Tell me about the orchard,” she begged. 
“Where is it?” 

“Why, the trees are all planted on a hill 
above the river, ma’am. The Penobscot. 
You know, if you ever came on the boat to 


| Bangor. You can see a long reach of it from 
| the farm. On the south slope, we are; and 


high, so the frosts don’t hit us much. I was 
there last spring; the hills all pink and 
white with blossoms.” 

At nine o’clock a drop of rain touched 
them, and Chan looked at his watch, and 
got to his feet. 

“Well, ma’am, I didn’t know how late it 
was,” he said slowly. ‘‘I get to talking so.”’ 

They had, as a matter of fact, both 
talked so. Till he had told her all his 
dreams, and she had told him what her life 
had been and what it might come to be. 
A wistfulness, an uncertainty in her tone 


| when she spoke of this prospective future 
| of hers. And Chan, the firelight dancing in 
| his eyes, had found himself dreaming 


| 


dreams and seeing visions. On his feet, now, 
he brushed these visions away with the 
back of his hand. 

“We'll have to wait here till morning,” 
he said in matter-of-fact tones. ‘It’s com- 
ing on to rain.” 

“T am getting sleepy,” she confessed. 
Came to her feet beside him. Held out her 
hand. ‘‘Good night, Chan.” 

“Good night, Miss Otis,’’ Chan replied, 
and touched her fingers lamely. 

Their eyes held, would not at once let go. 
Then Chan turned away. Jane watched 
him go out of the firelight, her eyes deep 
and unfathomable. When he was gone she 


| went toward the tent he had pitched for 


her. She heard him take his blankets from 
beneath the canoe and move off along the 
shore. It was raining lightly. The wind 
tore the stillness of night to ragged shreds, 
whipped them away among the branches of 
the trees; this tumult all about her was 
more reassuring to the girl than silence 
would have been. Between her blankets she 


| lay wide-eyed for a little, thinking; and 
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once her eyes filled with tears. Something 
was astir within her heart. 

Chan, a hundred yards along the shore, 
lighted a cigarette and sat down with his 
back against a rock and thought. The 
charm of the firelight was no longer upon 
him; he was able to see more clearly. To 
remember her eyes, her lips, the low tremor 
of her tones. 


Said to himself accusingly, ‘‘Chan, you. 


ought to be kicked. She’s just a kid. You, 
talking to her so.”’ Tried to feel humble and 
repentant; yet there was a rebellious exul- 
tation in him. The wind lashed his cheeks; 
sparks from his cigarette, whipped away, 
burned his face. He did not feel them. 

When at length he rolled in his blankets 
he had himself under stern control. Not 
one to make a fool of himself, Chan Corwin. 
A clear path ahead of him. He had wan- 
dered a little; would in the morning set his 
feet upon the way. This he vowed. 


4 


HE reunion with the rest of the party 

next day was ugly. Chan had expected 
something of the kind; had not been pre- 
pared for the flat and brutal words which 
Steve Milton in the first moments per- 
mitted himself to speak. 

There was an instant when Chan’s fists 
clenched and his eyes were hard; but the 
old Indian touched his arm, and he held 
himself in check; said only, “It was my 
fault, Mr. Milton. A bad break. That’s all 
there is to say.” 

“T’ll see that others hear about it, Cor- 
win,’”’ Steve promised him. ‘An out- 
rageous thing! What sort of guide are you, 
anyway? 

“The best I can manage, sir.” . 

“Well, you’re not good enough for me. 
If there were any way to get anybody 
else You paddle my canoe hereafter; 
I see a girl is not to be trusted to you.” 

Chan was glad Jane did not hear this. 
Edith Rucker had led her away, and 
Edith’s backward glance toward Chan was 
a bitter one. 

“All right, sir,’’ he assented. 

“Any man that is a man would have more 
care for agirl’sreputation—if nothing else.” 

“Her reputation isn’t hurt any with us; 
it won’t be hurt any outside except by your 
talking.”” His voice was hard. 

Milton demanded, in exasperation, ‘““You 
think I’d blazon the thing e 

“You was promising me, a minute ago, 
you’d tell the world.” 

‘‘Hiding behind her skirts now?”’ Milton 
stormed. ‘You'll not get off so easily.” 
He turned away, head high. ‘‘No more 
talk about it. Do your work, and keep 
still. Makino, you take charge of the party 
from here on.” 

Chan caught the Indian’s eye and smiled; 
Makino did not smile. Steve strode away 
without waiting for an answer. After a lit- 
tle, from the direction of the camp they 
heard him berating the girl he was to marry. 

Travel that day—the rain had come— 
was not pleasant. They huddled in the 
canoes, slickers draping them, while the 
water sluiced down between their knees. 
Milton had insisted on going forward. 

“T want to get some fishing, if there is 
any in this damned country,” he had said. 

At midday they ate cheerlessly, rain pelt- 
ing on the fly over their heads. Made camp 
that night near the mouth of Dray Brook. 
Rain was pouring harder. Milton asked 
the Indian whether such arain ever stopped. 
Makino glanced southward and nodded. 

“Sometimes last two or three days,” he 
replied. ‘“‘But I guess we’ll see the sun in 
the morning.” 

“You think Corwin can get me in to Lost 
Pond tomorrow?” 

“T guess Chan can take you anywhere 
you want to go,’”’ Makino assured him. 

After the evening meal Rucker and 
Milton played piquet under the dining fly. 
Edith and Jane had gone to their tent. 
Makino and Chan drew away along the 
shore where their own tent was pitched, 
leaving Joe Tyng and Howdin to finish 
what chores remained to be done. There 
was between the Indian and Chan a relation 
almost like that between father and son; 
they had no secrets one from another. 

Chan, all this day, had been full of anger 
at Milton; and this was clear to Makino’s 
eyes. 


+ 


When they were alone he 
well today, Chan. Not t; 
That’s best when a man is. 

Chan grinned ruefully, « 
all right. The big ape! 

Makino’s dry old ine pa’ 
“He is a talking man, that: 
is inside him come boiling 


come to 


“Would you 
night, with a girl?® Ds 
Makino shook his head, 
for two men to cross, if ¢h 
getting wet. But no sense iy 
there had been some hurry 

“It looked to me the ge 
stay there.” 2 % 
“It was sensible,” Makin 
Chan was changing hig 
socks for dry ones; he seer 
the process. Said at length, 
ne “T hate to think of 
im ” 7 


Makino smiled. “Yes: I 
that, Chan.” 

Chan looked around, } 
grinned redly. “Lord, old 
would like her.” He was gj) 
then shook his head. “Ng 
put it up to you. We had; 
night, Miss Otis and I. She’ 
kid. I got to talking abou 
and she kept asking me qu 
mighty near liking her | 
any right to.” ~ cay 

Makino touched his ¢ 
“More,” he told Chan, “ 
That is the thing to remem’ 

“Do you think that?” C} 

OV agile . q 

Chan laughed a little, 1 
“T’m not a fathead. But } 
that. I ought to be shot, 

‘““Why? She likes you; 

“Lord, old-timer, she’s 
She’s been to college, and ey 
sides, she’s going to 5 

Makino nodded. “I kn 
You and I, we see these thing 

“No, I like her,” Chan co) 
I wouldn’t wish her any har 
But I hate to see her marr 
Milton, too.” 


The two men were silen 
Then Makino said slowly, “ 
not a man that I like. He qm 
womenfolk. But maybe the) 
in him. He does not swear 
that can’t hear him. I think 
in the woods sometime, and | 
work, and learn some things 
would be good for him.” _ 

Chan listened idly. — 

“‘T’ve seen it happen 
times,” Makino replied. 
woods sheds off a lot of 
and from his heart, too, 
know,”’ Chan nodd 
what you mean.” = 

“If he was a good mz 
him and not hurt yourf 
she?” 

““Why, sure,’ Chan 
I’d be tickled to have 
isn’t.” } 4 

“Well, that’s right,” 
“But he might change; mig: 
maybe.” : 

He watched the other, 
keen. Chan sat silent, 
upon his dry sock, wit 
wriggled comfortably. 1 
forward and cuffed his’ 
with his open hand. 


ae 


Turn him over to her in 8 
“Oh,” the Indian innocel 
“You think that?” 
demure. ae 
“JT was just thinking, © 
voice a little lowered— 


that thing, too.” 
The eyes of the two 
and by they smiled. — 
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JR FOREIGN CITIES 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“No, ma’am.” 

“No hot milk with nice sugar?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“What did you have?” 

“‘Coffee.’”’ 

“Black?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Sout alle, 

“No, ma’am.” 

“What else?” 

“Bologny.” 

The nurse groaned. 

“Tsn’t that the helluva breakfast for an 
undernourished, rickety child? I hammer, 
hammer, hammer at the mothers, and 
that’s all the response I get. It makes me 
boiling mad.” 

“Tt’s funny,” I remarked. ‘‘Because in 
Italy all the peasants drink milk. In fact, 
they don’t drink anything else. Coffee is 
the aristocrat’s drink.” 

“And that’s just why they all drink it 
over here,’ she replied. ‘In America, 
everybody is equal to everybody else; they 
can drink the aristocrat’s drink if they want 
to—and feed it to their kids. It’s asymbol, 
you see.” 


Where Do They Sleep? 


The blare of a street band drowned her 
voice. 

“What is it—a parade?” I asked, noting 
the long line of carriages and plumed horses’ 
heads. ‘‘Ah, no; afuneral. Some rich man. 
What a shame to make such a show in a 
poor quarter like this!’”” She laughed in my 
face. “‘Who is it, Simonetta?’”’ she inquired 
of a wisp of a child carrying a swaddled in- 
fant in her arms. The child explained. 
“It’s a dock worker over in Mott Street,” 
the dietitian informed me. “I visit his 
family. That funeral didn’t cost a penny 
less than three hundred dollars. But go 
around tomorrow and you'll find the family 
absolutely destitute, without a loaf of bread 
in the house.” 

“ee But ” 

“Benefit money, and they blow it all in 
at one fell swoop. They’re children, with a 
broad streak of vanity running through 
them. They love a brave show. And peas- 
ants. Therefore they stick tight to old 
customs and live their lives absolutely inde- 
pendent of us. They speak their own lan- 
guage, trade in their own shops, put their 
savings in Italian banks, read Italian news- 
papers, go to Italian theaters, marry their 
girls off through a marriage broker, and live 
and die unto themselves. Mind your step. 
These stairs are foul. Over a hundred pairs 
of feet go up and down them every day, and 
they’ve not been washed since I’ve been on 
this beat.”’ 

“Wait,” I said. 
outside.” 

My ranging eye met row on row of super- 
annuated brick tenements, their facades 
cascaded by rusty fire escapes whose bal- 
conies were bursting with all manner of 
household gear, from tubs and baby car- 
riages to a homebrew still, as if pushed forth 
by some tremendous dynamic pressure from 
inside. That pressure was life—fecund Ital- 


“T want one final look 


-lan life. 


“How many people in this house?” I de- 
manded as we felt our way up dark, rickety 
stairs unlighted by a single gas jet. 

“Figure it out for yourself,’’ laughed my 
guide. ‘Five stories, four flats to a floor, 
a family—sometimes two—to each flat.” 

“That makes a minimum of twenty fam- 
ilies. Now how many to each family?” 

“That depends. Ordinarily there are 
from four to ten children. If we take the 
minimum, that makes six in the immediate 
family; and there’s likely to be some infirm 
old granny tottering about. Then you must 
count in the boarders. They vary. Some- 
times only two or three or four. Sometimes 
more.”’ 

“My hat! How many rooms? Where do 
they sleep?” 

“Oh, they bivouac almost any place. 
You'll see. Sofas and chests of drawers 
open up. -Mamma and the babies, at a 
pinch, sleep on the bathtubs. The dining- 
room chairs are utilized. Two rows make a 
bed. The youngsters stretch out on the 
kitchen floor. Sometimes the congestion is 
pretty bad. Four or five to a room, win- 
dows sealed and the air so strong it could 
haul a ton of hay. You see, they cluster to- 
gether from the same village because the 
dialects, the customs and standards of dif- 


ferent Italian hamlets vary so, and the | 
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newcomer seeks out a street or a house where 
others of his same village live. Sometimes 
a five-story tenement will be entirely filled 
with friends and relatives from the same 
hamlet or farming district. Now in this 
family’’—we paused before a battered 
door—‘‘there are six children, the parents 
and an old grandmother. Then the husband 
has two sisters who board with them, and 
there are two—or is it three?—men board- 
ers, newcomers from Italy. The father is a 
longshoreman. In the winter they slack off 
and stick around the fire; they loathe this 
perishing cold; sometimes it affects their 
lungs. So we may find papa on the ground.” 

She knocked, and at a call we entered. 

“Good morning, mother,” she nodded 
with a brisk professional cheer to a young- 
ish Italian woman with dragging masses of 
dusky hair who, with one child on her arm 
and another peeping from behind her skirt, 
was engaged in a vociferous dispute with a 
squat, beetle-browed man. 

“Mister Papa!’’ my brain flashed. Then, 
“No, not papa. Boarder, perhaps.”’ Then, 
“No, not boarder. They’re wrangling over 
those pants.” 

The Italian mother glanced around. 

“Good morning, nurse,” she said, half 
absently, in clear but broken English. “ Ex- 
cuse. One meenute. Bisnisse!”’ 

The woman smiled winsomely and be- 
came straightway a child. 

“Second generation,” the dietitian mur- 
mured to me. ‘But she married an Italian 
just over and they’re saving to go back.”’ 

I glanced about that cramped little three- 
room flat, my mind still intent on the prob- 
lem of bedding this family down for the 
night. Fourteen souls in three rooms, and 
only a single bed in sight! There was higher 
mathematics for you! Well, we’ll start off 
with the bed, big, high and marvelously 
white, jammed into that dark little hole 
with the window boarded up. That settles 
papa, mamma and the babes. And the 
window is nailed up lest the infants inad- 
vertently fall out in the night upon the 
stone court three stories below. And now 
for this ancient sofa in the kitchen with the 
caved-in springs. There Granny and the 
remaining four children repose. No, that 
won’t do. That leaves the front room for 
the two sisters and the strange boarder 
men. The men must sleep by themselves in 
the kitchen, while granny and the sisters- 
in-law and the four children make a dor- 
mitory of this room, with the aid of that 
fake chest of drawers. I appealed to the 
dietitian for a solution. 

“Oh, that’s simple,” she replied. ‘‘There 
are three rooms and three sets of people. 
But the other day I visited a family of 
eleven huddled in two rooms. Of course, 
the worst phase of this whole boarder busi- 
ness is the indiscriminate mingling of sexes, 
men and women and children sleeping in 
the same room, washing at the same sink. 
Such crowding constitutes a grave moral 
danger. One little Italian girl said to me 
complaining of the boarders, ‘I no like 
mans; they too sassy.’” 


A Lean Week 


“And how much do these boarders pay?” 

“From three to five dollars a month. 
They sleep anywhere, and instruct the 
housewife, the padrona, to buy their food. 
She cooks it and enters their individual ex- 
penses in a weekly account.” 

“And do they have to scratch along, 
starve along, like this?” 

“They do if they want to save, and that’s 
what they’re here to do. They maintain 
their extremely low standards in order to 
save and send money home.” She turned 
at the sound of a closing door. The sweat- 
shop gentleman had departed with his bun- 
dle of finished pants. I was introduced to 
Mrs. Cellini. 

“‘T so ashame’!”’ she began apologetically 
in her soft voice. ‘‘But seet down!” 

She brushed a pile of unfinished pants 
from a chair. 

“What are you so ashamed about?” 

She laughed. 

“T so ashame’ thees week. No good. 


| Some weeks I do so good with them pants; 


Thees week oy 


I earn six-seven dollar. 
four!”” She held up four fingers. 
ashame’ to tell my husban’.” 

And again she smiled, but with a pucker 
of anxiety in her child’s brow. So that was 
what she was ashamed about! 

“‘What’s the matter, mother?”’ asked the 
dietitian. 

“Well, I don’t feel good. Not one for 
work no more. And thees baby ery. My 
God, he yell like hell. He yell, yell, yell.” 
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And she looked down with humorous brood- 
ing tenderness at the infant in her arms. 

“You shouldn’t nurse him, mother. It’s 
not good for you or for him. "How old is he 
now?” 

“Eighteen month. I’m going to keep on 
with heem until two years. No wanta buy 
another baby—see? So I keepa thees baby 
on until two year. Not strong for babies 
now. He seek. Mamma’s piccolo!” She 
kissed the piccolo’s brow. 

“And how about Aida here?” 

“Well, she not so good. No eat.” 

“And you still give her coffee for break- 
fast, mother. That’s bad. Why don’t you 
try cocoa?” 

“She no like.” 

“Did you try?” 

“No, she no like. 
she holler like hell. 
geey.’ 

Tolerantly she regarded her perverse 
young offspring, who, startlingly thin, with 
violet. shadows beneath her eyes, leaned 
easily against her ignorant little mother’s 
knee and watched. us with a wide grave 
stare. She was wasted to a breath. 

“This is a crime!’”’ I murmured. ‘How 
about the country?” 

“Mrs. Cellini-just can’t bear to let her 
go. ” 

The mother patted her little girl. 

“Aida like her papa—skinny. My hus- 
ban’,’”’ she explained, ‘‘one skinny man.’ 

She laughed comfortably. After all, these 
mysterious matters of health were the good 
God’s affairs. 

The dietitian unfastened her kit and drew 
therefrom a small canvas swing with scales 
attached, which she fastened to a stout 
hook in the doorway. 


She like-a da coffee; 
All right, I say. I 


A Transaction in Rings 


“We'll see if Aida’s lost weight,’ she 


said soberly. ‘‘And how’s your brother’s 
diamond ring coming on? Her youngest 
brother’s engaged,”’ she threw an aside to 
me, “‘and the whole family’s chipping in to 
buy an engagement ring. Weekly pay- 
ments. A diamond set in platinum, isn’t 
it, mother?” 

“Oh, no! My God, we change that ring 
lastmonth. Heno good! My broth’ say not 
good enough for his girl.””. And she laughed. 
“That ring cost one hundred and eighty 
dollars. We all go togeth’ on the Bowery 
and change; choose new ring for two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars—lovely, nice! Thees 
my broth’ picture, thees his girl.’”’ And 
she tendered me some snapshots. 

“Come on, Aida,” called the dietitian. 
“T’ll bet you’ve lost weight!” 

She lifted the little mite, pale as a wind- 
flower, into the swing. The child let out a 
piercing yell. 

‘She no-a like,” breathed mamma anx- 
iously. “‘Nurse no-a keel!” she cried out, 
and at the cheerful suggestion the child 
lifted up her voice and vented a blood- 
curdling howl. 

Old grandma, visiting another daughter 
upstairs, hearing the tumult, came hobbling 
briskly in. Toothless, withered, bent, a mop 
of dirty white hair surmounting a pair of 
piercing black eyes enmeshed in a spider’s 
web of wrinkles, she blew into the room like 
a veritable Shaksperean hag and added her 
shrill clamor to the rest. 

“Tf we don’t still that child,” I whispered 
to the dietitian, ‘‘we’ll be raided in a sec- 
ond.”” I had a sudden inspiration. ‘Mrs. 
Cellini,” I said, ‘‘I wish your mother would 
tell us about Italy—her village life—just 
how it all went when she was a girl over 
there. I don’t suppose she worked on 
pants—like you.” 

Mrs. Cellini gave a musical little screech 
of laughter, grabbed grandma by the wrist, 
poured a flood of rapid Italian into her ear, 
planted her in a chair, planted the baby 
atop, seated herself with a sweatshop gar- 
ment, and threading her needle nodded 
across to me, ‘‘She tell!” 

“Then you tell me in English? Good!” 

Fixing my eye like the ancient mariner, 
grandma began, And now Aida, lured by 
the tale, suddenly ceased her howls, sub- 
mitted to be weighed like an angel and sped 
to her grandma’s side. 

“She’s lost weight,’”’ announced the dieti- 
tian, consulting her little fate book which 
held the weights of the district. ‘‘For three 
months she’s steadily lost weight.” 

Mamma nodded. A soft sadness flitted 
like an impalpable shadow across her face, 
some subtle intimation of that which was 
to be. She bent forward and kissed her 


child. Grandma resumed her story, mamma. 


translating and basting busily the while. 
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And now, as the scenarios say, fade out 
this scene and fade in another. Fade out 
mamma, with her child’s brow, seated on 
her pile of pants. Fade out tear-stained 
little Aida, wan as a windflower, who is soon 
to die. Fade out grandma, with her gesticu- 
lating hands, her mop of dirty white hair 
and the moles upon her furrowed chin 
whence tufts of whiskers sprout like tus- 
socks of stiff grass. Fade out all this, very 
softly, while the orchestra plays, and fade 
in—Italy! 

Italy! Purple twilight. A low silhouette 
upon the sky line of gently modulated hills. 
Behind, an apple-green sky punctured by 
a single diamond star. On the hilltop, set 
like a crown, a village blackly etched 
against the clear light. Near at hand, a 
clump of cypresses, like hooded monks 
standing stiffly at prayer. Do you get it? 
Grandma’s home! 

But not the Italy the American tourist 
knows, when, with a fat wallet wadded with 
good old bourgeois U. S. A. gold backs, he 
lunches al fresco and tosses a coin to some 
ragged pot-bellied old ruffian who totes a 
harp and sends around a whining boy to 
beg; or to that mendicant gang lining the 
Appian Way; or to the rogues in Napoli, 
who in return for his tip sting him with 
a (fistful of counterfeit coins; or to that 
scabrous old scamp in the ruins of Pompeii 
who whispers behind his hand of certain 
obscene frescoes—if signor would like a 
look. These, on a holiday, are simply amus- 
ing episodes to relate comfortably at din- 
ner—the bead on the glass of romance. Oh, 
golden land of content! Oh, sweet pastoral 
existence of quaint idyllic charm! Far from 
our rude commercial life! Needless to con- 
tinue—you know how the average senti- 
mental tourist emotes. 

But that is not Italy. It’s a fake pipe 
dream. Wrench aside this rosy gossamer 
mist of enchantment, of sweet idyllic charm, 
and see it, the bitter, harsh actuality, from 
the inside through grandma’s realistic eye. 

And now for a close-up of grandma’s an- 
cestral home in Calabria. A dark, foul little 
hole; one room to the house. No outlet 
save the door. Here lived the entire fam- 
ily—nine children and papa and mamma. 
Also a Noah’s ark collection of dogs, cats, 
an ass, a goat with its kid and sundry poul- 
try. They were not so lucky as to possess a 
horse or a cow. But the house was merely 
for sleeping. Outside was the great open- 
air parlor where the real business of life, the 
work and the play and the wooing went on. 
Oh, yes, wooing aplenty! The moles on 
grandma’s chin move up and down with 
mirth. Italians good lovers, strict husbands. 
Thus Mrs. Cellini laughingly explains. Not 
like Americans—no. Very strict. The hus- 
band was absolute master in his house—or 
if he died, the oldest son. The girls didn’t 
go to school. What use schools for girls? 
Make know more than husbands? Man no 
like! No marry! Girls work in field, marry 
early, at fifteen, sixteen—go on work. 
Mus’! Lots-a baby. Husband strict. 
Sometimes whip-a da kid. 


Peasant Life in Italy 


“Then why don’t the Italian girls over 
here marry Americans?” I brokein. “‘Look 
at yourself! You’re second generation; 
you went to public school; and yet you 
married an Italian. Why?” 

“No meet American,” she replied sim- 
ply. ‘‘We like; we no see. See only Italian 
mans. American mans more ” She 
hesitated for the right word. 

“Gentle? Mild? Easy to get along with, 
you mean?” 

She nodded eagerly. 

‘All this absolute male-sovereignty busi- 
ness,’’ I murmured to the dietitian, ‘‘isn’t 
peculiarly Italian. You find it in all peas- 
antry who lead a pastoral existence. It’s 
the patriarchal tradition. Women and chil- 
dren are property, potential wealth, stock 
in trade. Of course, with that slavish sub- 
servience, the women lay themselves open 
to exploitation.” 

At this point grandma slapped her 
daughter’s wrist for attention and again 
took up the tale. They lived up in the vil- 
lage, she said, and went down into the 
fields to work, returning each night to the 
hills. Men, women, boys, girls—even little 
girls. She herself at the age of eight. Days 
of exhausting toil. Tired at night. A long 
way up that winding hill for weary little 
feet! 

“But why on earth didn’t you have the 
village near the fields?”’ 

“Malaria.””? Stagnant water and floods. 
Italy very bad for malaria. And arid. Not 
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much rainfall. Dry soil, hard to work. No 
machinery. Low productivity. Some years 
no get nothing at all. No harvest. Ah, 
those were terrible times! Nothing to eat. 
Not even bread soaked in olive and salt. 
For, you see, so many people; such beeg 
family; so that one-half the cultivators 
were hired day laborers, miserable, hard- 
working, with only their clothes to their 
back. Not mak-a much. And during un- 
employment starvation not far away. Pri- 
vation their bitter daily bread. And so 
thieving, especially field theft, very com- 
mon; sometimes necessary to sustain exist- 
ence. To prevent it, during harvest, the 
laborers slept in the fields. And got malaria? 
Sure! What can do? 

“And what did they eat?’”’ 

“Oh, milk, green stuff.’? Meat? No— 
except when some sick animal died. Rarely 
wine. Perhaps sometime at festivals, for 
the men. And why didn’t more people own 
their little farms? Little farm; no rain; 
much taxes; alla time tax, tax. So the 
little farmers hired out to the big farmers; 
and some day no can pay tax; pretty quick 
lose farm. And schools? Grandma laughed. 
Schools were not for the poor! She herself 
could not read or write. And according to 
the report of a Florentine society based 


upon direct investigation, conditions, espe- | | _ 


cially in the southern departments of Cala- 


bria and Basilicata, are still very backward. | 
During the first years of the twentieth | 
century three out of four of the inhabitants | 


over six years could neither read nor write. 
And even yet the expenditure for educa- 
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he old-time tank ball, like this. 
How soon it hardens, stretches, 
splits. And then what? Squish! 
Gush! Annoyance. Embarrassment. 
And worse, a water waste that 


costs you dearly. 


In an actual house to house inspec- 
tion, the City of East Orange, N. J., 
Water Department, found that a leak 
in the closet tank only 1-32 of an inch, 


crn 


wastes 355 gallons of water daily— 
wastes $25.56 yearly. 


Think of this when you hear a trickle 
from your closet tank. And remember 
—you pay for it, whether by meter or 
by high water tax. 


tion is very low—and lowest of all in the | 


south. Attendance is slight and the de- 
crease in illiteracy over former years is slow. 
“And what about politics, grandma?”’ 


Another Vote Lost 


But grandma was misty on politics. Mrs. 
Cellini as well. 


‘““My broth’,”’ she confided to me, “he | 


got naturalize.”’ , 
“Oh, did he?” 
“Sure!” 
“Well, that’s fine. And your husband?” 
“No; my husban’ going back Italy. He 
no like here. 


naturalize. He got naturalize into the 


Democratic Party. You heard about thees | 


Democratic Party?”’ 


“Seems to me I’ve heard something | 


about it in New York. Why?” 

“Well, that party no pay-a my broth’ 
one cent yet! No get-a job. What you 
think?’”’ 

What I thought was that I couldn’t build 
a bridge across the centuries with a sen- 
tence, and so I held my peace. 

““My husban’ he say naturalize no help 
get-a job, no pay-a da mon’—no good.” 

Yes, politics, self-government is a fan- 
tastic, Western chimera, clean over their 
heads. But of Italian politics there is this 
to be said: Italy was unified only fifty 
years ago. Before which, for centuries, she 
was the prey of her ruthless noble princes, a 
bunch of grafters who exploited mercilessly 
the people and the land. Deforestation, 
absentee landlordism, grievous taxation, 
heavy military service—these held the 
peasantry in an iron servitude of cen- 
turies and stamped out of them whatever 
pioneer spirit they had. Then came unifi- 
cation; but men’s hearts and ways cannot 
be changed in a day, and rapacious exploi- 
tation has left its sear upon the Italian soul. 

Grandma’s story is confirmed from other 
sources. Here is the reply of Italian peas- 
ants to a ministerial decree urging them not 
to emigrate. Let’s flash it on the screen: 

“What do you mean by a nation, Mister 
Minister? Isit the throng of the unhappy? 
Aye, then we are truly the nation. We 


plant and we reap wheat, but never do we | 


taste white bread. We cultivate the grape, 
but we drink no wine. We raise animals for 
food, but we eat no meat. We are clothed 
in rags. And in spite of all this, you counsel 
us, Mister Minister, not to abandon our 


country. But is that land, by which we | 


cannot live by toil, one’s country?” 

What do you say to that, Mister Min- 
ister? Nothing, I guess. That peasant and 
grandma here—they’ve got the goods on 
you! 

And now is that rosy gossamer veil of 
fake enchantment, that sentimental notion 
of Italy as a land of sweet idyllic content, 
sufficiently torn aside? Can you glimpse, 
as through a glass darkly, the harsh, soul- 
scarring reality which lies behind? The 
reality, the age-old hereditary instincts, 
which still shape their destinies over here 
in Mott Street and Mulberry Bend? 


But my broth’, he got | 
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Oh, little friends, stepchildren of fortune, 
poor dumb driven cattle, exploited to the 
limit of human endurance and beyond, 
pushed by savage necessity into crime and 
theft, living on the verge of starvation, 
your stoic heads bowed down to till the 
earth of which you may not even taste the 
fruits, unskilled in industry, untaught chil- 
dren, your emotions and passions stronger 
than your brains and wills—how shall you 
fare in this land of America, the land of 
the keen, hardy, alert, resourceful pioneer? 
Can America provide you with brains? Can 
she give you skill, mental quickness, the 
power to see and seize opportunity as it 
flies on the air? Where is your equipment 
for success? The fact that you sally forth 
is no proof that all will go well with you. 
The gulf is too wide to span. 

Fade out the Italian scene. There’s 
tragedy here. Fade back to old grandma, 
her twitching moles, her gesticulating 
hands. Fade back to Mrs. Cellini, stitching 
on her sweatshop pants; to wan Aida, an- 
other little century straddler who cannot 
bridge the gulf. 

“You won’t let her go, Mrs. Cellini, just 
for a little while, into the country? It would 
do her a world of good!” Thus the dietitian 
in a final appeal. 

“Maybe. I see,’”? promises mamma 
vaguely; but we know she won’t. Good-by, 
grandma! Good-by, pale little Aida, bound 
for the Elysian fields. We pass upon our 
way. 

I continued my house-to-house pilgrim- 
age, and always the tale was the same— 
dirt, congestion and ill adaptation of an 
untutored, agricultural peasantry to the 
demands of city life. Rickets and tuber- 
culosis following hard upon a blind, obsti- 
nate, instinctive adherence to traditional 
modes of life. Rough, common, unskilled 
labor for the men; and for the women, ex- 
hausting, incessant toil. 

Men, women and children toiled; and 
boarders, sleeping on chairs, sofas, floors, 
bathtubs, swelled the meager funds. On 
the subject of boarders in our foreign col- 
onies the statistics stand thus—the figures 
are based on direct investigation of five 
hundred families in each group: Of the 
Croatians, 59.5 per cent keep boarders; 
Lithuanians, 57.6 per cent; Polish, 48.4 
per cent; South Italian, 33.5 per cent; 
while the Hebrews have only 8.4 per cent. 
Thus it will be seen that the situation, with 
one exception, is prevalent among all these 
Eastern and South European peoples dwell- 
ing in our midst. 


Newcomers Exploited 


These medieval standards of living and 
work no American or Northern European 
can stand up against; and so they clear out 
of the quarter in disgust, and the foreign 
colony closes in even more tightly upon it- 
self. The lack of a common language double 
bars the door. Of mental communion, un- 
derstanding of American laws and ideals, 
of a government of and for and by them- 
selves, they have not the slightest compre- 
hension. I am not here dealing with the 
second generation youngsters; those belong 
in another article, and in a separate frame. 

It goes without saying that these foreign 
colonies are exploited at every step and on 
every hand—chiefly, but not altogether, by 
their own brethren. The private bankers, 
who often prove to be scalawags, I have 
already mentioned. In addition, there is 
the employment agent who charges an ex- 
orbitant commission for finding a job. II- 
legal? Certainly—but who knows? And 
the shyster lawyer, who, for some picayune 
service or disservice in the courts, robs his 
victim, 

And the dentist, with his gold teeth 
“Sure! You can have gold teeth! Ain’t 
you as good as your boss? All Amurrikens 
that can afford it has gold teeth! You 
betcha you’re as good as them!”’ And so 
it goes. The fake doctors, with their flaring 
advertisements in the foreign newspapers, 
also take their toll. In a sudden sickness 
the peasant often rounds up two or three 
and takes the dope of all. Exploiters of this 
description overrun these colonies, which 
are wasted from within by their own super- 
stition and credulity. 

And what are the Americanizing forces 
playing upon them from the outside? Let 
us name them in the order of their power 
and magnitude. First of all, the public 
school. But that reaches only the chil- 
dren—with a few exceptions; for the 
foreign-born adult is usually otherwise 
strenuously engaged; and it is with the 
adult foreign-born that I am dealing here. 
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affairs. A peasant’s wife and children are 
his own property, convertible into solid 
coin of the realm; why the devil shouldn’t 
he, the master, beat them if they don’t de- 
liver the goods? A Croatian peasant, in 
constant collision with the law forbidding 
factory work for minors, finally packed up 
bag and baggage and moved across the 
border into another state, where no such 
limitations existed to hamper- his divine 
right to exploit his kids. A Pole, with a wife 


and six children, repeatedly haled into court | 


on charges of cruelty and nonsupport, was 
asked by the judge why, earning a good 
wage, he did not provide for his family like 
an honest, self-respecting man. The Pole 
listened in open astonishment to the trans- 
lation of the lecture. 

“But I gave her twenty-five cents last 
month!” he protested through his inter- 
preter. 


The judge explained that a quarter was | 


an insufficient sum on which to support a 
family of eight for a month. 


Maria and Her Legacy 


“But,” burst out the peasant in his own 


tongue, “‘I didn’t marry that blank-dash 
female of dubious origin in order to support 
her! Do you take me for a fool? I married 
her to support me! What kind of a country 
is this?” 

His gift of a quarter was sheer generosity, 


an act of supererogation, the overflow of a | |é 
Here again it was the patriar- | 


noble soul. 
chal tradition in conflict with the twentieth 
century; and when the two conflict in the 
peasant’s soul, tradition inevitably wins 
out. He not only does not know our laws, 
which surround him like a circumambient 


atmosphere, but he very definitely does not | 


care to know them. A creature of instinct 
and habit, he clings like a leech to his Old 
World habits of thought. A man of higher 
social grade, with wider mental horizons, 
would yield himself, assimilate, absorb the 
new; but not the peasant. The more 
fiercely he is assailed the more obstinately 
he withdraws into his shell. Which is his 
ruin—his ruin so far as success, even judged 
by his own humble standards, is concerned. 

But the whole question of crime and 
heredity cuts deeper than this. 


In these | 


peasant groups dwelling in the foreign sec- | 


tions of the city, the love of saving, and thus 
the love of money itself, is a cardinal pas- 
sion. In the Italian peasant it is a particu- 
larly outstanding attribute, his line of least 
resistance, his vulnerable point. And to 
crimes with a mercenary motive he is pe- 
culiarly prone. Thus murders for money, 
coolly and deliberately planned, are fre- 
quent. An Italian girl, protégée of an Amer- 
ican family, through the death of a relative, 
came into a small legacy amounting to 
about five hundred dollars. Almost imme- 
diately she began to act strangely; she re- 
fused to go out of the house and appeared 
reluctant even to approach the open win- 
dows. 

“What ails you, Maria?” she was finally 
asked. ‘‘What makes you act so queer?” 

Thus adjured, the girl explained. She 
had refused to turn over the legacy to her 
brother Pietro, the titular head of the 
family, and so brother Pietro was lying in 
wait for her outside with a gun. 

“‘He’ll pop me sure if I show my head!” 

“Good heavens! Pietro?’’ cried the 
amazed American woman. ‘‘ Why, that boy 
wouldn’t hurt a fly!” 

“He'll pop me,” reiterated the girl. 

“T’ll see about that!” promised the opti- 
mistic American. 

She did, and she found Pietro absolutely 
fixed in his determination to pop Maria if 
she showed her head. Oh, yes, certainly 
the American lady might send him to jail, 
in-which case he’d pop Maria as soon as he 
got out again. Didn’t he love his sister, 
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For 


Summer Comfort 


and Security —try- 
Double Grip 


Wideweave 


PARIS GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


CHICAGO A. STEIN & COMPANY 


We 


HEN a salesman spends most of his 

time pulling down hat boxes, his sales record 
and his service to the customer can’t be very good. His 
production is low and his sales cost high. That’s why 
merchants are getting the hats into New Way Cabi- 
nets, attractively displayed and well protected behind 
dust-proof glass doors. They are doing from 20 to 
30 percent more business with no additional 
expense—a fact based upon the reports of thousands 
of enthusiastic merchants everywhere. Full informa- 
tion and catalogue covering any line upon request. 


GRAND RAPIDS SHOW CASE CoO. 


World’s Largest Designers and Manufacturers of Complete Store Equipment 
New Way Unit System Grand Rapids, Mich. New Way Revolving Wardrobes 
Branch Factory, Portland, Oregon. Offices in Most Principal Cities 


J. D. SMITH 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 
Mount Airy, N. C. 

April 7, 1923 


I just want to say that I 
have installed your hat 
and cap combinationand 
that you could not buy it 
back from me for double 
the amount I have paid 
for it, should I be unable 
to duplicate it. 

Mysaleshaveincreased 
double since the instal- 
lation. 

Yours, 


J. D. SMITH 
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Have you tried 

GINGER ALE 


made from 


Hires ‘ 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT § 


This discovery enables you to 
make a delicious Ginger Ale at 
home just as easily and econom- 
ically as you make Rootbeer 
from Hires Household Extract. 


One package makes 80 glasses. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send 25c and we will send 
postpaid package direct, or send 
$2.80 for carton of one dozen. 
Canada and foreign price, 35c 
and $4.00, respectively. 

THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
208 S. 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles E. Hires Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


A Pure, Delicious Beverage, at Small Cost 


Hires 


HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS 
ROOTBEER 


GINGER ALE 7% 70me 
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know the real taste of fish save those 
who broil them fresh-caught over an open 
fire and serve them on Adirondack plates. 
Take some of these dishes that are “Always 
clean but never washed” on that fishing 
trip, cruise, or to the camp in the woods. 
Cut in one piece from clean hard wood, 
big as a dinner plate, serviceable as china, 
used once and thrown away. 


6 for a Dime 
In sanitary glassine 
envelopes 


At all dealers’ 


OVAL WOOD DISH CORPORATION 


NEW YORK Tupper Lake, N.Y. CHICAGO 


For chop suey — sea 
foods, steaks, sand- 
wiches, salads, all 


foods, hot and cold, 
moist and dry. 


WOODEN 
PLATES 
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little Maria? What a question! Of course 
he loved little sister Maria, but if she didn’t 
turn over that money he’d pop her just the 
same. 

In the end) Maria turned it over and re- 
ceived the fraternal kiss. 

Counterfeiting, abduction, kidnaping, 
blackmail—lItalians show a startling record 
in crimes of this particular nature. With 
regard to the latter three, it should be said 
that they were about the only. means the 
peasants once possessed whereby they could 
even up the score with their ruthlessly ex- 
ploiting overlords—a mutually understood 
game of tit for tat. And in America some 
of them have simply stretched the original 
principle to take in any rich guy whom, 
by threats, they can compel to part with 
his coin. 

These are deeds, not of passion, but per- 
formed by people in their sober senses and 
such faculties as they possess. They reveal 
more clearly than anything else the depths 
of the gulf which separates our modern 
Western world from these agricultural peo- 
ples, their souls twisted by oppression, who 
step out of another epoch into our midst. 
They reveal also something else equally 
important—a profound indifference to law. 
In Europe, and particularly in those coun- 
tries from which much recent immigration 
is recruited, laws were imposed by the 
aristocrats to exploit the poor, they believe. 
Thus the state, the government, the laws, 
were associated in their minds with a hated 
tyrannous rule. Law, tyranny—these are 
synonyms in the peasant’s dictionary, 
deep-twined in the roots of his soul’s belief. 
Law—he feels toward it the same instinc- 
tive distrust that a wild animal feels toward 
a trap. Intensely practical, money-loving, 
a fierce individualist, distrustful of all altru- 
ism lest it be but the small toothsome bait 
on the hidden hook of exploitation, not 
thinkers, but puppets of tradition—the 
peasantry within our gates distrust not 
merely our laws but the fundamental con- 
ception of our law as a necessary safeguard 
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YO-HO, AND A BOTTLE | 
SARSAPARILLA 


(Continued from Page 18) 


The remaining three of us finish coiling up, 
then retreat to the shelter of the high main- 
hatch coaming. I light my new pipe, Ted 
his inevitable cigarette. Pete the morose 
indulges in a few well-chosen remarks on 
the asininity of windjammer hands and the 
unfortunate heredity of the species. 

“ Aw, stow yer yap,” Ted growled. ‘‘ Yer 


crabbin’ makes me sick. Yer oughter’ve 


froze onto the business end of yer shovel 
instead of comin’ to sea.”’? He nudged me 
with his elbow. ‘‘What say, Doc?” 

He had dubbed me Doc from the first, be- 
cause he said I looked like I needed one. 

““Them’s my sentiments,” I replied with 
hearty ungrammatical approval, thus earn- 
ing the undying hatred of Pete the morose. 

“T hear ye’re a_ story-writer,’” Ted 
remarked, transferring one-fourth of his 
cigarette to his husky young lungs by suc- 
tion in one deep breath. ‘‘The mate spilled 
the beans to cookie,’ he explained at my 
startled grunt. “I allus wanted to write 
stories. How d’ye go about it?” 

I explained gently that I had come to sea 
to forget about writing stories—for a while. 

“S’matter?” he asked. ‘‘Stummick on 
de blink?” 

““No—er—nerves.”’ 

Ted blew a cloud of smoke into the lee 
scuppers. 

‘Ever try coffin nails?” he asked, reach- 
ing for his pocket. ‘‘Good for de noives.” 

I declined the offer. 

“The trouble is I’ve been humoring my 
nerves too much,” I said. “I’m looking for 
something that’s bad for them.” 

Ted allowed this to sink in. Then he said 
with a laugh, “‘Ye’re a wise gazabo. There 
goes two bells. Yer trick at de wheel.” 

“North by east, half east,’ I repeat as 
Bill the helmsman gives me the course and 
turns the wheel over to me. 

I grasp the spokes and feel a mortal thrill 
of supremacy as every one of the Forest 
King’s twenty-five hundred tons finds room 
in the hollow of my hand. The night is very 
dark. There is no moon. At the break of 
the poop the huge oilskin-coated figure of 
the mate is silhouetted in jet against the 
network of the spanker backstays and rat- 
lines. He is smoking his pipe, immovable 
as the Rhodian Colossus. Now and then 


a spark leaps from his pipe, s 
on the wind and is swalloy 
darkness to leeward. 
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There is no better way to build a car 


~no surer measure of its value, 


Few truths are universally accepted. 


One of these few is the fact that the man or 
the organization that concentrates time and 
ability on doing one thing well will inevit- 
ably gain a knowledge and an expertness be- 
yond that of any who do not so specialize. 


The recognition of this fact and its consistent 
application for eight years have made the 
specialized Columbia Six the remarkable 
automobile it is today. Behind this fine 
car are massed the combined resources of 
America’s leading builders of specialized units 
—men, machines and millions such as no 
single manufacturer has ever brought to bear 
on the production of an automobile. 


The 50 horsepower Columbia Six motor is 
built by men who for twenty years have 
built nothing but fine motors and who have 
attained world leadership in their line. 


Axles, transmission, clutch, universal joints, 
electricalsystem— all vital Columbiaunits, are 
similarly chosen. Each represents a standard, 


each is the result of specialized knowledge. - 


Columbia men are themselves specialists in 
the delicate process of fabricating these units 
into a finished automobile, notable for its 
beauty as well as for mechanical excellence. 


If there is a better way to assure complete 
dependability, economy and long life in a 
motor car, experience and common sense 
alike have so far failed to find it. 


In no other automobile, moreover, can an 
intending purchaser so definitely measure the 
value his dollars buy. Columbia can be 
analyzed, unit for unit and part for part, and 
in nearly every instance the buyer will find 
he must pay more elsewhere for the same 
high grade construction. Specialization, in 
other words, provides the final advantage of 
manufacturing economy, fully demonstrated 
in the extremely low prices set on Columbia 
Sixes—eight models from which to choose. 


These are the reasons why the Columbia 
dealer in your city is a dealer in lasting satis- 
faction as well as in beautiful automobiles. 
Let him prove this to you. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S.A. (65) 


- Columbia 
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: ~and specialization 
brings perfection 
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For Cooler,Cleaner, 
More Comfortable 
Motoring 


Real life-savers sor the car owner’s 
clothes—for light summer suits 
and the delicate, frail dresses of 
the ladies. Use Wedford Evr- 
Klean Seat Pads, and enjoy their 
coolness, cleanliness and comfort. 
When not inuse, they automati- 
cally close up, so as to stay clean. 


Sanitary, durable and washable 
with a damp cloth, these attrac- 
tive straw pads may also be rolled 
up no larger than a music roll. 


You can conveniently carry them 
wherever you go—at the ball game, 
the open-air picture 
show, or in the park 
—in fact, wherever Hy. 
dirty seats may be = 
encountered. On 
picnics, camping or 
canoeing, or at home : 
on the porch furniture, or lawn 
swings, they pay for themselves 
many times over in the clothes 
cleaning bills they save you. 


fe, Sein You can buy Wed- 
y—Sayi7” ford Evr-Klean Seat 
' Pads wherever 
motor car acces- 
sories are sold. 
Three’ styles: | the 


“Junior,”’ full size, straw on both 
sides, at $1.25—the ‘‘Standard,”’ 
with khaki-lined back, at $1.75— 


and the ‘‘ De Luxe,”’ 
with front seat flap 
and fully lined backs, 
at $2.25. Each style 
fits all makes of cars. 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us money order 
and we will see that your pads 
are delivered promptly. 
DEALERS: Ask your jobber’s 


salesman about this profitable 
line, or write us direct for prices 


The Wedler-Shuford Company 
Saint Louis, U.S.A. 


Wedford 


SEAT PADS 


(Fully protected by patents) 
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(Continued from Page 142) 

“So did I,’’ I mused. ‘Well, it doesn’t 
matter. We’ll never see them again.” 

The following evening I went to call upon 
my sainted Aunt Clara, whom I had not 
seen since I was twelve years old, and there 
I met Cousin Agnes, my companion in 
crime of the night before, whom I had last 
seen five years before as a child of eleven 
in pigtails. It was hard to say which one 
of us was the more flabbergasted. Mutual 
promises of utter silence were exchanged, 
and after dinner Cousin Agnes and myself 
went to the theater, properly chaperoned by 
Aunt Clara. 

I have, of course, changed the names of 
the principal actors of this little drama. I 
have in the neighborhood of fifty-seven fe- 
male first cousins in Copenhagen, so there 
is no danger of the other fifty-six recognizing 
the culprit. 

No, I do not love the sea—from the foc’- 
sle of a windjammer. I never did. My 
gregarious instinct is too well developed for 
that. Still, mentally I ama recluse. I have 
never yet completely overcome my youth- 
ful sensitiveness. The sea did a great*deal 
to retard my development in spite of the 
opportunities it afforded me for philosophic 
contemplation. Today, at the age of 
thirty-nine, I am as poor a mixer as I was 
at twenty-one. I feel lost in a crowd, yet I 
like small gatherings of people whom I know 
well. 

I find myself utterly unable to use my 
friends in a business way. Listening to 
praise of a story of mine by a stranger is 
positive torture to me, and for the same rea- 
son gracious utterances become facetious 
flattery upon my own lips. So I am not 
popular. The lonely life as a sailor is di- 
rectly responsible for this. 

Again, I am a natural-born iconoclast. 
The shams of society enrage me. I cannot 
take orders from a man who I feel is my 
mental inferior, nor be even superficially 
friendly with one who is tricky. This is a 
serious temperamental handicap in busi- 
ness. It was my good fortune to discover 
this failing early enough in life to avoid be- 
coming a failure. Upon finding that I could 
not do good work under the restraint of au- 
thority, it was up to me to choose some line 
of work where my imagination—the only 
asset I possessed—could have free rein. So 
I became a writer, with what success time 
alone will tell. 

There is one score upon which I am not 
sensitive—my work. This has always been 
a matter of curiosity to me, for I love my 
writing better than anything else. A frank 
opinion of the weak spots of a story of mine, 
by a friend who has my interest at heart, 
never offends me. Quite the opposite. I 
find myself agreeing with him, too often for 
my own good. 


Conquerors of the Sea 


Self-confidence is one more thing the sea’s 
restraining authority robbed me of. It took 
me many years to regain the spiritual self- 
confidence I lost by going to sea. Of phys- 
ical self-confidence a sailor has enough and 
to spare. But he never quite loses a sense of 
his own social inferiority, the inevitable re- 
sult of years of subordination. 

No, decidedly, I do not love the sea from 
a deck hand’s standpoint. I flatter myself 
that I conquered it. At least it did not con- 
quer me. I appreciate its moods without 
getting sentimental about them. I can draw 
upon it at will, turning its wastes into 
words, the printing of which will buy me the 
things I want. Today I am returning to 
it—an adventure in search of health this 
time—after an absence of nearly twenty 
years. Its dreary monotony is a good anti- 
dote for what ails me—if anything does ail 
me. My attitude towards it is therefore one 
of benevolent patronage. I shall take from 
it what I need without any sense of obliga- 
tion. It will’even up our old score. 

As we are in ballast, the Forest King lies 
high in the water, and her deck is dry. The 
ballast—six hundred tons of soft coal for 
the company’s steam tramp, the Martha B. 
Bowers, in Seattle—hardly covers her bilges. 
A voyage in ballast is a rare experience for 
a windjammer sailor. In all my seven pre- 
vious years as a deck hand I never made 
but one such—from Port Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia, to Lyttelton, New Zealand. I always 
remember that trip with pleasure. We 
never shipped a thimbleful of water on deck 
the entire twelve hundred miles. It was like 
yachting on a pleasant day. The present 
trip promises to be like that one. 

With four hours off and four hours on, 
time seems to have grown wings. Day and 
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night pass into each other almost imper- 
ceptibly. I sleep at least ten hours out of 
the twenty-four, even with the dog watch 
counted out; and on nights when the 
weather is fine I get in an extra forty-odd 
winks between wheel trick and lookout, in 
the lee of a hatch coaming or under one of 
the midship pinrails. I, who have had 
difficulties with box springs, am learning 
to sleep with a section of three-inch Baltic 
pine deck for a mattress and a steel hawse 
bitt for a pillow—and liking it. 

Today being Sunday I resolved to get 
acquainted with my shipmates. Ted the 
hard-boiled is charmingly naive. When he 
saw me brushing my teeth he asked me if he 
could borrow my toothbrush, remarking 
casually that he had lost his own in the In- 
dian Ocean some months earlier. Menda- 
ciously I pleaded pyorrhea. This sounded 
sufficiently terrifying to discourage him. I 
seem to have found a champion in the big 
good-natured ex-man-o’-war’s man. Dur- 
ing the afternoon, when I had a brief pas- 
sage of words with one of the members of 
the starboard watch, a Nova Scotian, over 
the disposal of my sea chest, I heard Ted 
tell the fellow to lay off a man who was half 
dead with pyorrhea! 

The wind being light and steady, there 
was nothing for us to do except think over 
our sins. This is not a pleasant Sabbath 
occupation, so Ted got out a deck of cards 
and a cribbage board, adding one more 
transgression to the collection. It is a long 
time since I’ve pegged fifteen-two, fifteen- 
four and one for his nob. Playing cards al- 
ways seemed to me rather futile. Still, lam 
aware that my present physical condition 
is the result of not being able to interest my- 
self in the simple pleasures of simple folk. 


The Man at the Wheel 


Ted was a cribbage shark of the first 
water. I found myself suddenly obsessed 
with one aim in life—to beat him. I didn’t 
do it, but I gave him a good run for his 
money; and when we had to tear ourselves 
away to give the weather braces a tug or 
two I could hardly wait to get back to the 
pegging tournament. 

“You'll make a whale of a crib player, 
Doc,” he remarked, as he pegged out on me 
for the fourth time; only he expressed him- 
self more—shall we say?—poignantly. He 
possessed the largest collection of unprint- 
able adjectives in captivity.. He was noth- 
ing if not original. His vocabulary when 
aroused to anger or enthusiasm was a series 
of explosions of the most expressive and 
passionate profanity, all of his own inven- 
tion. Yet he never stooped to blasphemy. 

The daily duties, the discipline and hab- 
its of merchantmen sailors of windjam- 
mers are altogether different from those of 
man-o’-war’s men. A landsman thinks of 
sailors in the terms of bluejackets. Yet a 
bluejacket is not a sailor in any sense of the 
word. He is merely a uniformed employe 
of a battleship. Place one of them aboard a 
windjammer and he would be utterly lost. 
He wouldn’t understand a single command, 
and the chances are that he couldn’t even 
take his trick at the helm. Battleships, 
steamers Of the larger kind and some very 
large sailing vessels carry quartermasters— 
men who do nothing else but steer. A 
quartermaster, by the way, usually con- 
siders himself about two grades above a 
common sailor—why, heaven only knows, 
for the steering of a ship, except in heavy 
weather, requires no particular skill. In- 
deed, a sailing ship running close to the 
wind—by the wind, as it is called—steers 
itself. I have stood many a two-hour trick 
without turning a wheel spoke under such 
conditions. Again, when hove to in a storm 
the rudder is simply put hard over, and 
might as well be tied there, as it often is in 
fishing smacks and smaller vessels riding 
out a gale. The only time a sailing ship is 
difficult to steer is when running before a 
gale, heavily laden. 

To steer a man-o’-war or a large steamer 
is even easier than steering a sailing ship. 


The helm is worked either by steam or elec- | 


tricity. The slightest pressure of a finger 


moves it, and a steam-driven vessel running | 


under full speed in moderate weather and 
in a fairly smooth sea will often stay on her 
course for five minutes at a time without 
the helm being touched. 

On land the windjammer sailor is an un- 
obtrusive fellow. He bears no particular 
distinguishing marks except his tarry and 
brine-cracked hands and his slightly rolling 
gait. He wears no uniform, and contrary 
to fiction he does not as a rule hang around 
water-front dives. He is rather shy of 
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crowds. You won’t find him parading the 
main thoroughfares boisterously, as blue- 
jackets do. But if the port has a zoo he’ll 
be there feeding the monkeys peanuts. On 
Sundays he’ll board a street car for the 
suburbs and wander off into the rural coun- 
try beyond. His idea of a good time is to lie 
by a shady brookside and listen to the birds, 
and to buy his dinner from a farmhouse 
wherever he happens to be. 

On board ship his duties are legion and 
diversified. A first-class able seaman is a 
jack of all trades. He is something of a 
painter, carpenter, blacksmith and _ sail- 
maker. That is why so many ex-sailors 
follow the building trades, particularly 
structural iron. 

On the fourth day out of port we sprung 
the royal yard, and the sail had to be furled. 
Under ordinary circumstances the job of 
replacing the yard with a new one would 
have been put off until we got into Seattle, 
but as we had a date with the Martha B. 
Bowers, and as the skipper was anxious to 
keep this date, he decided to do it at once. 
At the exchange of watches all hands were 
called aft. 

“Do any of you boys know how to send 
down a royal yard?” the Old Man asked. 
No one answered. This was my chance. 
I had done it several times years before and 
thought that I remembered how it ought 
to be done. 

“T know how, sir,” 
at my own audacity. 

The skipper looked at me in silence for a 
moment. 

“The only sailor in the gang,” he growled, 
“and he’s got one foot in the grave!” 

“Only up to the ankle, sir,’ I said. 

The merest shadow of a smile flitted 
across the skipper’s face. 

“Pick yourself a helper and go to it,’’ he 
said shortly. ‘‘Mind, if you ram ’er through 
the deck or, drop ’er overboard I’ll dock 
your wages.’ 

“Very well, sir.’ 

“Are youse gonna pick me, Doc?” Ted 
asked sotto voce as the skipper dismissed me. 

“You bet!” said I. ‘‘Know anything 
about the job?’”’ I asked in a whisper. 

“Hell, no!” Ted replied. ‘‘But I wanter 
learn,” 

I found out when we got up there that I 
had forgotten the exact procedure, but the 
salient points were fairly clear in my mind. 

I am not going to weary the reader with 
the technical details of sending down that 
yard. A skillful man with a helper can do 
it in less than an hour. But I wasn’t skill- 
ful, and besides the mate and skipper watch- 
ing me from the poop deck made me 
nervous. I bungled the job rather badly, 
I think. Still in four hours from the time 
Ted and I started, the new yard was in place 
and the sail set. 

When the job was completed the two of 
us were called aft and treated to a tumbler 
of Swedish cognac that would have made 
Mr. Volstead gnash his teeth. 


I replied, trembling 


A Midnight Blow 


From a remark of the mate’s I learn that 
we should have arrived at Puget Sound four 
days ago. We are still some two hundred 
miles south of it and all of a hundred west. 
Reason: Howling northeaster and shifting 
ballast. 

The blow came on suddenly, at midnight, 
with black clouds banking up to the north- 
’ard, all horizons foreshortened, and a gray 
scud sweeping over the subdued face of the 
heavens. 

Before we of the port watch turned in 
at eight bells—eight P.M.—we helped the 
starboard watch take in the royal and up- 
per topgallant sail. The wind had hauled 
a bit to the east. When we tumbled into 
our bunks the Forest King was running 
close to the wind, but still on her course. 
For a few minutes I lay listening to the vi- 
cious slap of the waves against the side of 
the ship a scant foot from my ear, then 
hauled my blankets over my head, ostrich 
fashion, and went into the Land of Nod at 
a brisk trot. 

I had my journey broken rudely by being 
catapulted out of my bunk and hurled 
against the opposite wall. The low-burning 
cuddy lamp took a dive to port and gave up 
its ghost. 

The next moment the voice of the big 
Nova Scotian of the starboard watch bel- 
lowed “All hands on deck!” through the 
foe’sle door. 

“Where the blank-blankety-blank is my 
rubber boots?”’ It was Ted’s voice, hoarse 
with indignation. “‘Get off me hands! Aw, 
it’s you, Doc! Scuse me, I thought it was 
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Pete! Light the cuddy lamp, yer big slab- 
sided Bluenose!’’ This to the Nova Sco- 
tian. But the man had disappeared in a 
deluge of spindrift. There was no time to 
dress. I got my feet into a pair of rubber 
boots, one of them my own, and somehow 
managed to worm my nightshirt into oil- 
skins. Grabbing my sou’wester, I scrambled 
on deck and found the crew at the weather 
clew and buntlines of the foresail. The 
mate was on the foc’sle head, tending the 
chain sheet, which was passed through a 
ringbolt in the cathead and made fast to 
the forward hawse bitts. 

“Wait until she luffs, boys!’’ he shouted 
during a lull in the wind that streamed 
through the rigging in icy blasts. 
right! She luffs! Haul away!” 

The clew was halfway up when the leech 
line carried away and the partly clewed-up 
sail filled with wind and began to pound in 
great lunging strokes that reverberated 
through the girdered stillness below decks. 

“Belay the clew!’’ the mate bellowed. 
“Buntlines, boys! Lively now, before she 
pounds herself to pieces!”’ 

The wind poured down upon us furious 
blasts as we pulled the buntlines in, inch by 
inch, the last man taking a double turn over 
the belaying pin to keep the thrashing sail 
from tearing the rope out of our hands. 

“Belay! Try the clewline again!’ 
shouted the mate. 


Aloft in the Storm 


His words were carried away and lost 
upon the gale as the full force of the squall 
struck the barkentine. Over she went, 
almost on her beam. ends, with the wind 
shrieking through her tortured rigging and 
her lower yards dipping into the boiling 
seas to leeward. The half-clewed sail flailed 
itself to ribbons in the twinkling of an eye— 
luckily for us, or we should have shown our 
keel to the stars then and there. I disen- 
tangled myself from a wilderness of ropes 
under the midships pinrail, where I had 
been flung when she took the plunge to 
starboard, and glanced up at the few 


_ ragged streamers of canvas fluttering from 


the empty boltropes—all that was left of 
the foresail. 

The mate let go the upper topsail hal- 
yards. We fumbled for—and somehow 
found—the downpulls and buntlines, then 
started aloft to take the sail in. As I lay 
along the weather yardarm, passing the 
gasket around the threshing sail, the wind 
blew my oilskin coat and nightshirt up 
over my head, and the icy hurricane-driven 
rain flailed my bare back unmercifully. 

As I lay along that yardarm I thought of 
my warm, comfortable studio in Los An- 
geles, and of my well-filled bookcase, with 
the small bust of Thais looking down at me 
from on high, the old walnut writing table 
with the goatskin rug under it, and of my 
friends who used to drop in for a chat and 
fill their pipes from my tobacco jar. I won- 
dered what sort of devil had possessed me 
to attempt this mad adventure. 

The threshing sail made the passing of 
the gasket around it next to impossible. 
The rain beat down upon me in furious 
cascades. It filled my eyes, my mouth, my 
nostrils. I breathed with difficulty when 
I breathed at all. I worked with a sort of 
dogged defiance, hanging on with one hand 
as the ship took plunge after plunge to lee- 
ward, buried her yardarms in the boiling 
seas, then rose again to meet the savage 
blasts of wind. The night was black as 
pitch. There was neither moon nor stars. 
By the straining of the footropes I knew 
that another man was working less than a 
dozen feet from me, but I couldn’t see him. 
Astern the Forest King’s phosphorescent 
wake leaped the crested seas like some in- 
furiated serpent chasing its quarry. 

It was all of twenty minutes before I 
finally got the sail made fast and began my 
descent. When I stepped down on the 
platform of the top the ship took another 
of her wild plunges to starboard. I flung 
both arms around the ratline stays and 
hung on. The icy wind cut through my 
soaked garments. My fingers were frozen 
almost stiff. I wondered if the ship was 
foundering, and found myself not caring 
whether she was or not, so numb and cold 
was I. A month earlier to a day I stood on 
a lecture platform addressing a woman’s 
club on the subject of short-story technic! 
I remember how oppressed I felt by the 
waves of heat and perfumery that swept 
down upon me from across the footlights. 
Truly, life is just one thing after another. 

There was no turning in for our watch 
that night. We were down to fore lower 
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topsail, forestaysail and double-reefed 
spanker; but the vessel was still listing 
badly to starboard. When I got on deck 
I found that the cook had been dragged 
from his bunk and was serving hot coffee 
in the galley, where all hands were huddled 
about the big range. After swallowing 
three brimming cups I started for the fore- 
castle to put on some dry clothes, when a 
great sea broke over the bows and came 
racing down the foc’sle head. The next in- 
stant I was swept off my legs and carried 
aft, until the stern raised, sending the water 
forward again, and me with it. I caught a 
drifting rope’s end, hung on and waited for 
the water to subside, then staggered into 
the forecastle. 

The smoking cuddy lamp lighted the 
small space with a sort of sinister radiance. 
Everything was in the wildest disorder and 
soaking wet. Water slushed about under- 
foot and dripped from the ceiling, the deck 
above having been improperly calked. I 
found every one of my blankets in my bunk 
soaked through, and the mattress soggy 
and damp. Water had entered my sea chest 
and every last garment was wet. Wringing 
out a heavy suit of woolen underwear, I held 
it up before the stove, which some mis- 
guided person had lighted in futile efforts 
to dry out the foc’sle, and warmed the gar- 
ments before putting them on. It was no 
longer a question of putting on dry clothes, 
but simply of changing from wet garments 
to other less wet garments or to get enough 
layers on to keep out the cold. 

By daylight the wind had abated some- 
what; but the ship was still listing badly, 
the loose coal ballast having shifted. After 
a hurried breakfast we squared the yards 
and ran the vessel off before the wind. 
Then the hatches were taken off and all 
hands were sent below with shovels to 
move the shifted coal back where it he- 
longed and get the Forest King on an even 
keel again. 


A Backbreaking Job 


I should like to draw a veil over the sub- 
sequent painful ten hours. When I get 
back to Los Angeles I’m going on a hunting 
trip with a sawed-off shotgun, and the 
medical profession will be one member 
short. 

Coal, coal everywhere. In our boots, our 
mouths, our noses. Rivulets of black per- 
spiration streaming into our eyes. Coal 
dust rising in clouds to choke the breath out 
of us, and, failing in this, caking inch deep 
all over our aching and perspiring bodies 
and water-soaked garments. : 

As coal dust is highly inflammable, no 
lights were permitted us. We were like a lot 
of grotesque black-face comedians, with the 
comedy cut out, staggering about the half 
gloom of some special Dante-concocted in- 
ferno, falling over one another, cursing, 
groaning—but shoveling coal! With each 
sudden lunge of the ship a miniature ava- 
lanche of coal came sliding back to us and 


_ buried us to the waist. It was like trying to 


stem the Gulf Stream with a teaspoon. In 
the midst of it my shovel dug into Ted’s 
Ah, the stream of ex- 
quisite lurid profanity that poured from 
Ted’s blackened lips! My aching fingers 
itched for a pencil and notebook. He sat 
down on a chunk of coal and mopped his 
grimy face with the back of his grimy hand 


| and cursed me with a synonymic exhaus- 


tiveness that would have made a thesaurus 
scuttle for his lair and hang his head in 
shame. 

Everything has an end and a piece of 


: | string has two, an old Danish proverb says. 


| that the next day was Sunday. 
| 


Two days later we were tied up alongside 
the steam tramp, Martha B. Bowers. Her 
cranes were eating up our six hundred tons 
of coal at the rate of a hundred tons an 
hour. Our tardiness in reaching Seattle 
had held her up nearly a week. Her skipper, 


| pacing the bridge, with his gold-braided 


cap pulled down over his eyes, was fuming 
at the delay. He was not interested in the 
cause cf it. 

As I lay in my bunk listening drowsily to 


| the roar of the Martha B.’s windlasses I 


comforted myself with the sweet knowledge 
I could 


sleep all day. There wo 
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MEXICO AIND THE RED FLAG 


(Continued from Page 29) 


certain particulars to which I shall refer, and 
they do not at all approve of the no-rent cam- 
paign, whatever the governor elected by the 
state of Vera Cruz may think aboutit. When 
they learned that the person who had en- 
gineered the campaign was a communist 
orator from Spain—and those who know 
Barcelona will agree that the Spanish com- 
munist has nothing to learn from Moscow— 
they issued an order under Article 33 for 
his deportation from the country. In their 
first attempt to execute the order the police 
did not cover themselves with glory. When 
they went to arrest and conduct him to the 
steamer they were set upon by a mob of 
infuriated women whose behavior was so 
menacing that they were glad to slink 
away without executing the order. In a 
second attempt they were successful, and 
the man has been landed in Spain. 

The Mexican Government professes to re- 
gard the no-rent campaign as a matter of 
no importance. As a person who enjoys 
their confidence remarked to me the other 
day: ‘‘There are many graver issues; if 
the movement ever became serious a few 
soldiers would be sent to the town con- 
cerned and you would hear no more of it.” 
In this, no doubt, he was right—there are 
many graver problems. The triumvirate 
which governs Mexico today—Obregon, 


| De la Huerta and Calles—professes social- 


ism, but not Bolshevism. These men believe 
in improving the position of the Indian 
peon by restoring to him land sufficient for 
his needs, and they have passed the Agra- 
rian Law with that object. They believe in 
state ownership of all property which lies 
under the soil, and they have embodied 
this doctrine in the constitution. 

But they are not communists. They 
would not take away an acre of land froma 
landowner without compensation; but the 
compensation is to be in the form of bonds, 
ranking below the public debt, which can- 
not be converted into cash; and if the 
landlord complains he will be reminded 
that the condition of the country is quite 
unlike that of any other, and that he, like 
every other resident in Mexico, must be 
prepared to make sacrifices. They do not 
believe in any other kind of confiscation, 
and in the matter of rent they profess to be 
determined to enforce the law. 


The Labor Situation 


Side by side with the no-rent movement 
stalks the growing power of the labor syn- 
dicates, which are at that immature stage 
when labor first becomes conscious of its 
power and uses it recklessly, as it did in 
England sixty years ago. At that stage 
labor regards the employer as its*natural 
enemy, or rather as one who could be intimi- 
dated into parting with his wealth. Whether 
he is able to run his business at a profit is 
no concern of his employes; they believe 
that capital is an inexhaustible store of 
gold, kept in a strong box, and if the proper 
pressure is exercised the lid of the box will 
And so in the 
state of Vera Cruz the working day has 
been cut down until it scarcely pays to 
keep some of the factories open; in others 
a nominal eight-hour day is maintained 
with difficulty. 

There is no false delicacy in dealing with 
the nonunionist. In Orizaba not long ago a 
syndicate leader called at the house of a 
nonunionist in order to persuade him to 
join the union, and on his refusal drew a 
pistol and fired on him. He missed, and the 
nonunionist returned the fire and shot his 
assailant dead. He is now awaiting trial for 
murder, though he fired in self-defense. 

Morones, the most influential of the 
labor leaders in Mexico City, has lately 
returned from a tour in Europe with a 
bevy of German and other foreign social- 
ists, who have come ready to put all 
the latest European socialistic theories at 
the service of their Mexican comrades. 
Morones was disappointed with his recep- 
tion in Vera Cruz, where the local commu- 
nists seem to have taken exception to his 
prosperous and well-fed appearance. 

There is a superficial parallel between the 
population of Mexico and that of Russia 
before the Bolshevist revolution. In both 
countries the middle class was small. The 
capital invested in industrial concerns was 
largely foreign, and the peasants were illit- 
erate, simple and nominally under the in- 
fluence of their church. But there the 
parallel breaks down. In Mexico the 


people of the pure or nearly pure white race 
are under 20 per cent of the whole; 48 per 
cent are of mixed European and Indian 
blood, and no less than 38 per cent are pure 
Indians, almost wholly illiterate, speaking 
a variety of languages and attached to the 
church. 

If the church has lost influence with the 
men of Spanish descent, it still holds the 
women; and its control of the Indian peon 
of both sexes is as strong as it ever was. 
The people are childishly set on fire by im- 
passioned oratory. It does not matter what 
nonsense the orator talks, provided that he 
appears to believe it himself and raves and 
thumps and clutches at the air with ges- 
tures which fill the northerner with pitying 
amusement. No wonder red doctrines have 
mounted like strong wine to the Mexican 
head. There is growing in his patriotism 
a marked strain of exclusiveness. Since 
foreigners do not understand him, he will 
stand aloof and work out his own salva- 
tion in his own way. If foreigners say that 
they wish to help him it is from purely 
selfish motives; that is self-evident when 
they make their assistance conditional 
upon a promise to protect the lives and 
property of foreigners. The property of 
foreigners? Why, in his belief a foremost 
plank in the program of his government is 
to show no respect for the property of its 
own citizens! From this attitude of mind 
it is but a short step to the ery of ‘‘ Mexico 
for the Mexicans.” 


Youthful Revolutionists 


Red Bolshevism is an infantile malady to 
which the young of both sexes seem to be 
peculiarly susceptible. Quite a number of 
young people at universities may be seen 
walking about in the febrile stage; but 
there is a difference between the sexes and 
the symptoms. In men the hair suddenly 
grows long; in women even more suddenly 
it becomes short; and whereas in northern 
climes no one will listen to undergraduates 
in their delirium, in Mexico the age does 
not seem to matter. 

Some few months ago there were serious 
labor disturbances in Mexico City. The 
government officials wisely let things alone 
as long as they prudently could; but there 
came a moment when the street cars were 
held up and the mob showed a disposition 
to wreck private property. At that point 
the police received orders to interfere. A 
shot was fired. The police returned the fire, 
and among the men who fell, shot through 
the head, was the prime organizer of the 
demonstration. He proved to be a boy of 
no more than eighteen. Imagine a great 
labor demonstration in Chicago or Pitts- 
burgh in which grown men would be con- 
tent to follow the bidding of a schoolboy! 
That is one essential difference between 
English-speaking countries and Mexico. 

The Agrarian Law is applied very un- 
equally. In the state of Guerrero, the gov- 
ernor, Sefior Rodolfo Neri, is accused of 
carrying out a fixed policy of intimida- 
tion against property owners as a part of 
the election campaign of his brother for the 
office of governor. The reds have seized the 
municipal power in Acapulco and are said 
to have committed murders and attempted 
murders of its political opponents which 
have gone unpunished. The landowners in 
Yucatan complain that their governor, 
Sefior Filipe Camillo Puerto, is conducting 
a series of quasi-royal progresses through 
his state, accompanied by a band and a 
host of frenzied admirers, for the purpose 
of redistributing the land among the Maya 
Indians. This illustrates the strength of 
factional feeling, for the only color for the 
statement is that on one occasion, for the 
better entertainment of some foreign guests, 
the governor did take with him some native 
musicians to beguile the evening hours. 
His visits to villages where land was to be 
redistributed under the Agrarian Law were 
naturally the occasion for demonstrations 
of enthusiasm on the part of those who 
were to get something for nothing—a trans- 
action which is apt to evoke enthusiasm in 
the coldest of us. The landowners may 
have some basis for complaining that they 
are treated with insult while their land is 
being confiscated, because even a mild- 
mannered people like the Mayas may say 
things in moments of triumph which they 
would afterwards be sorry for; but the 
governor has done nothing that is not war- 
ranted under the law. 
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The agrarian condition of Mexico is 
almost unique. The haciendas are estates 
far larger than holdings in any country 
except czarist Russia and perhaps the Ar- 
gentine. The Indians, the old agricultural 
landowners, are landless, and in most of the 
states they work either as peons directly 
under the hacienda owners or as tenants 
on the basis of paying half the crop. By 
the Agrarian Law the government has 
attempted to find a short cut to a more ra- 
tional state of affairs. If it was in a finan- 
cial position to pay cash for the sequestrated 
land there would be no complaint. It is 
because the compensation by bonds is re- 
garded as a fraud, since they have no cash 
value, that the landlords protest so loudly. 

If the redistribution proceeded by or- 
derly course of law there would not be 
much to say about it, but unfortunately it 
does not stop there. Hearing that they are 
to have land, and incited by Bolshevist 
agitators, the peons are forcibly seizing land 
all over the country. The ordinary form is 
for a few good-for-nothing Indians—and 
some of these are to be found in every 
village—to collect a body of reluctant 
peons and march onto the ground, waving 
ared flag. Then they stake out their claim, 
often in the position most unwelcome to the 
owner. In one recent case they appro- 
priated the irrigation tunnel constructed at 
great expense by the owner, who has now 
to face the possibility of the water being 
cut off from his crops. A majority of the 
peons do not want the land and will not 
make any use of it now that they have got 
it; but, like inert and unthinking majorities 
all over the world, they do as they are told 
by the agitators, and sometimes repair se- 
cretly to the landlord to express their sym- 
pathy with him. The government, which 
ought to nip this lawless and spreading 
movement in the bud, will do nothing, for it 
knows that any action which can be mis- 
represented as sympathy with the property- 
owning class would damage its cause 
irrevocably at the forthcoming presidential 
election, and so it wrings its hands and sits 
down to watch events. 

Meanwhile the Mexican Government is 
attempting a hopeless task of differentiat- 
ing between the foreign socialist and the 
foreign Bolshevist agitator—between the 
pinks and the reds. For the latter they say 
that Article 33 will be ruthlessly applied 
and they will go back by the vessel that 
brought them. The score or so of good 
socialists whom Morones is said to have 
brought back with him, the Zodlogical Col- 
lection, as they are termed by the employers, 
were allowed to land and are now studying 
Mexican problems. 


The Men in Control 


Let us now consider the kind of men 
whom the caldron of Mexican politics has 
brought to the surface. For all practical 
purposes there are but three: Obregén, De 
la Huerta and Calles. The others do not 
count. No doubt President Obregon has 
political enemies; but even these have 
never alleged that there is any taint of cor- 
ruption in his career. By nature he is a 
man of action, compelled to adopt the 
tortuous methods of the politician. His 
real political convictions could be ascer- 
tained only by a surgical operation. Prob- 
ably they are vaguely socialistic, though 
his aim, like that of all patriotic Mexicans, 
is to keep the peace and give the country 
time to recover from the devastation caused 
by civil war and revolution. He knows 
better than any man that Mexican politics 
centers in persons rather than principles; 
but he knows also that the Mexicans are 
weary of warfare and would like to rest. 

A grim light is thrown upon Mexican 
polities by the statement which he thought 
it necessary to issue to the press a few 
weeks ago. He expressed a hope that his 
successor in the office of president would 
not have recourse to the rifle and the 
knife—‘‘del rifle y del machete’’—to secure 
his position; a pious hope, which, if realized, 
would inaugurate a new era in Mexican 
history. Under the new constitution no 
president can hold office for two consecu- 
tive terms, and therefore General Obregén 
is not a candidate in the election in Septem- 
ber. Some people wish that he were, for 
there is much to be put to his credit. 
Human life is probably safer today than it 
has been since the days of Porfirio Diaz. 
Brigandage is rare; the army is said to be 
more efficient than it has been at any time 
in the history of the Mexican Republic. 

The second member of the triumvirate 
is General De la Huerta, who belongs to 
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that curious class—the property owner who 
has become a convert to socialism. It is 
generally conceded, even by those who dis- 
approve most strongly of his policy, that 
his hands are quite clean. In such men 
there is a strain of the visionary, a quality 
which does not make for the leadership of 
men; and therefore, though De la Huerta 
will probably find a place in any socialist 
ministry, it is unlikely that he will be 
elected president. 

The third member of the triumvirate is 
General Calles, and here we are dealing 
with a very different kind of man. Calles 
is, before all things, a man of action. Prob- 
ably his socialism is perfectly genuine; but 
the love of place and power and a natural 
instinct for order outweigh any theoretical 
principle. He is said to be popular with the 
army, and even to be one of those who have 
brought it to its present state of efficiency. 
He considers himself the natural heir to the 
presidency; and since in all Mexican elec- 
tions the views of the army are of the first 
importance, it is considered almost certain 
that if matters are allowed to follow their 
natural course Calles will be the next presi- 
dent. But it is idle to talk of a natural 
course in a country like Mexico, where the 
natural is the unnatural and the unex- 
pected. Before the appointed day, candi- 
dates may spring up all over the country, and 
the new president may have to pick his way 
to the chair with the very rifles and knives 
which President Obregon so rightly de- 
plores. 

What will happen if Calles becomes 
president? Will he frown upon the new 
Bolshevism or become the strong man to 
whom Mexico looks for salvation? Nobody 
knows, for opportunists are the same in all 
countries, and one cannot foretell their pol- 
icy until it is molded for them by events. 


The Fascist Movement 


A few months ago it was announced that 
a Fascist movement had been inaugurated 
to combat the Bolshevist, but just as the 
red movement in Mexico is not Russian, so 
the Fascist movement takes nothing from 


Italy. Its zeal is beyond dispute; its news- | 


paper, El Fascista Mexicano, is filled with 
the proper sentiments; its membership is 
growing; but as one of the Mexican social- 
ists who recently paid a visit to Moscow 
declared the Russian form of Bolshevism 
to be unsuited to conditions in Mexico, so 
the Italian form of Fascist action would be 
unthinkable in this republic. All that Fas- 
cist group can hope to do is to create an- 
other political party and to rally to it all 
people who approve of law and order. To 
set an example of lawless action in a coun- 
try where some of the authorities, if not 
actually red, are sympathetic with the reds 
would be to come into conflict with the 
government itself, with the results that are 
inevitable in a country where the govern- 
ment is in full control of the army. At 
present the party is doing useful work in 
exposing in its paper the illegalities which 
are proceeding all over the country. So 
successful has it been that there is talk of 
issuing a daily paper; but it cannot be 
really effective as a party until it finds a 
Mussolini to lead it. There must be Mex- 
icans to fill the position. Mussolini was 
himself an advanced socialist of humble 
origin before his strong patriotism and 
common sense marked him out to lead the 
country, and even now he is said to be dis- 
couraging the excesses and the illegalities 
of the more headstrong of his young fol- 
lowers. 

Besides their undoubted patriotism, the 
Mexicans have qualities of self-sacrifice and 
devotion to duty of which any nation might 
be proud. Of this two well-attested ex- 
amples may be given. A year or two agoa 
Mexican locomotive engineer named Jesus 
Garcia was switching a freight train at 
Nacozari, a mining town in Sonora. A 
car loaded with dynamite caught fire. Gar- 
cia called to his fireman to couple the car 
to the engine and jump clear. Then he 
threw open the throttle and pulled the 
burning car up a heavy grade, out into the 
fields, away from the building, and perished 
in the explosion; but he saved the town. 
A subscription was raised among wage 
earners all over Mexico and a monument 
has been erected to his memory in Naco- 
zari. 

The second example comes from an 
American eyewitness. 

Three years ago a train from Monterey 
to Torreon fell through a high bridge, kill- 
ing the engineer and severely crushing the 
mail clerk, a Mexican. As he was being 
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carried from the wreck his great concern 
was for the safety of his registered pouch, 
and in order to calm his dying moments the 
pouch was recovered and brought to him. 
He begged that it might be placed under 
his improvised bed on one of the seats of 
the relief train. He died during the after- 
noon without leaving the train, his last 
thought being for the safety of the pouch 
intrusted to him. 

One might multiply instances of the same 
kind of self-devotion among the Russian 
peasantry, who committed bestial crimes 
during the Bolshevist revolution. Their 
significance is that a people who can sink 
very low may also produce individuals who 
can rise to any occasion required of them. 
There must be many such in Mexico. 

I was at some pains to ascertain the at- 
titude of the Mexican cabinet towards the 
disorderly proceedings at the seizures of 
land under the red flag. Not a few of the 
landowners honestly believe that the local 
hot-heads are receiving secret encourage- 
ment from the highest quarters as part of 
a settled policy; that with the presidential 
election looming they are forcing the pace 
in order to point to accomplished facts as 
an earnest of what benefits the proletariat 
will reap in the future if they elect General 
Calles their next president. 

A spokesman of the government denied 
this. He excused the local excesses on the 
plea of the grave injustice to which the 
peons had been subjected in the past. In 
the righting of these wrongs, he said, some- 
body had to suffer; and this time it was the 
landlord and not the peon. The wise land- 
owner was he who weighed his past ex- 
cessive privileges and profits against his 
present losses and struck a fair balance; 
and in any case he could count upon gov- 
ernment compensation—on the paper basis 
already described. He waxed bitter upon 
the behavior of foreign governments. In- 
stead of helping a young state to put its 
house in order they behave like selfish 
capitalists and try to starve her out. When 
I asked for particulars he became vague, 
but still denunciatory. His grievance 
seemed to be that the Mexican Govern- 
ment could raise no further loans. I pointed 
out that loans came not from governments 
but from the foreign public, which would 
always be ready to lend its money pro- 
vided that it had confidence in the security. 
As long as the Mexican Government was 
unable to guarantee the safety of private 
property, there could be no confidence in 
the security. This brought us to the sub- 


| ject of diplomatic recognition, and on this 


he was even more vague. 


Animus Against Americans 


“Yes,” he said indignantly, ‘we could 
have recognition tomorrow at the price of 
our convictions. If we conform to the 
capitalist creed they will recognize us; but, 
after all, what is recognition but a fiction 
of the capitalists?” 

“Then you do not really want it?” 

His face fell; he seemed to think that he 
had gone too far; but his appetite for rec- 
ognition falls far short of the futile hunger 
of the Russian communists, who are still 
under the illusion that diplomatic recogni- 
tion alone would in some mysterious way 
suffice to secure foreign loans for them. 

The opinion of Mexicans outside the 
government is divided on the subject of 
recognition. Some believe that if the United 
States were to recognize Obregén’s govern- 
ment forthwith it would shed some of its 
extreme views; others that the one hope 
of inducing it to steer a safe course is to 
let it continue to feel outside the pale of 
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fighting fund of twelve hundred dollars. 
When he reached that mark he was ready. 
He sought out Lawyer Grimble. 

Is it strange that Miad should have 
known a lot better how to get at and talk 
to Mr. Grimble than did Mr. Grimble’s 
own son? Not at all. Turn to the book of 
life and you-will find that it was ever thus. 
In spite of his outlandish garments he an- 
nihilated the office boy with a single look 
and triumphed almost as summarily over 
Mr. Grimble’s secretary by calling her 
Clara, which happened to be her name. As 
once long ago, before anyone in the office 
knew quite how it happened, Miad Blake 
was standing, with feet slightly straddled, 
face to face with Harold’s father. 

“Remember me, Mr. Grimble?”’ 

“No. Who said you could come in here? 
Wait a minute. Yes; sure I remember you. 
Miad Blake, single-handed, versus the 
Board of Health. Why, you haven’t 
changed a bit. You haven’t even grown. 
Are they trying again to bury your father?” 

“No, sir,” said Miad unsmilingly. “John 
Blake is all right up to the present. I 
didn’t come to talk about him. I come be- 
cause of something I seen in the papers and 
because of something else I suspicion that 
will make you sit up nights to keep your 
head from thinking itself clean off your 
neck.” 

“Really?” said Mr. Grimble, smiling 
broadly for the first time in many harassed 
weeks. ‘“‘Sit down, Miad. I'll give you 
fifteen minutes. I have a feeling it will do 
me good.” 

“Do you good?”’ repeated Miad, his eyes 
bugging out belligerently. ‘‘Fifteen min- 
utes? Why, at the end of fifteen minutes 
you'll be wishing I was your partner for 
life. Just for a starter, where was your 
nurse when you let one of Mr. Prosper 
Frete’s straw men carry you for forty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of stock you couldn’t 
pay for?” : 

Mr. Grimble leaped to his feet and 
turned red. 

“What do you mean?” he snapped. 
“Where did you get that? Not from the 
papers?”’ 

“Never mind where I got it,” replied 
Miad, calmly retaining the seat he had 
taken. ‘‘And don’t you get huffy with me, 
Mr. Grimble, until you’ve heard what I 
come to tell you. After that, you can’t get 
huffy if you try. You sit down yourself. 
I'll tell you what happened while you take 
a rest. It was this way: Somebody come 
to you and got chummy and doped out a 
proposition that looked like strawberries in 
winter. They liked you so much they of- 
fered to give you a free ride on one of them 
sunk bear traps called a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment. Why did you fall? J’ll tell you that 
too. Because you couldn’t figure out any 
reason for them wanting to do you dirt. 
Ever since you found out it was Mr. Frete 
had his two thumbs in the soft part of your 
neck, things has been darker than ever. 
You can’t see nothing. Right this minute 
you’re going nutty trying to figure out 
why. Is that right?” 

During Miad’s masterly summary Mr. 
Grimble’s attitude had entirely changed. 
He tapped the blotter before him absently 
with a paper cutter and stared vacantly at 
nothing in the room. 

“Can you tell me why?” he asked. 

“Perhaps I can and perhaps I can’t,” 
answered Miad, “but “anyway I won’t, 
because I got something importanter than 
that. I don’t like this here Prosper Frete 
no more than what you do. What I want 
to do is to fix it so you can send him to the 
pen for twenty years.” 

“What?” cried Mr. Grimble, and threw 
pee his head and laughed mirthlessly but 
ong. 

There is a-saying that it takes two to 
make a quarrel, and the same is often true 
of a laugh. At the end of ten seconds Mr. 
Grimble, chancing to look at Miad’s expres- 
sionless face, suddenly felt like a fool. He 
changed his laugh into a nervous cough. 

“That’s better,” said Miad. ‘Now you 
listen to me, Mr. Grimble. About twenty- 
two years ago old Van Suttart, him as they 
called Skinflint, his son and his son’s wife 
disappeared like three fleas off the end of a 
dog’s tail. Ever hear tell about it?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Grimble, his attention 
fairly caught at last. “Of course I heard 
of it. Nobody read anything else for a 
week. It came to be known as the great 
Van Suttart mystery. What about it?” 
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“Well,” said Miad, his eyes narrowing, 
“‘there’s this about it: There was a baby 
left behind called Cornelia Van Suttart. 
Mr. Frete brought her up in her own folks’ 
house with no servants except his sister. He 
sent her to Barmingdale, and a week after 
she came back he asked her to marry 
him. When she wouldn’t he tried some- 
thing worse. Did you ever see the face of a 
man when he was all set to stop at nothing? 
I have. When a man is ready for murder 
something funny happens to his face, see? 
Well, I helped Cornelia get out, and I’ve 
had reason to wonder ever since why Mr. 
Frete was so gol-durned anxious to keep 
her all for himself. Don’t you wonder a 
bit, too, Mr. Grimble? Let me ring for a 
wet towel. Try wrapping it around your 
head.” 

There was a long silence, during which 
Mr. Grimble’s shoulders gradually straight- 
ened and his vacant eyes grew bright and 
purposeful. In other words, he came to 
life, and when Mr. Grimble was himself he 
was very much of a man. 

““Miad,” he said finally, ‘‘I’d like to see 
the girl. Do you think you could get her 
to come here?” 

“T dunno,” said Miad. ‘‘She’s married 
now and perhaps her husband wouldn’t like 
her to come to a place like this, but I’ll try. 
When do you think would be a good time?” 

“The sooner the better,”’ said Mr. Grim- 
ble promptly. ‘If there’s anything in what 
you’ve started me to thinking, you’re right 
I’ll want you for a partner. You have a 
way of putting things, Miad. Run along. 
Let me think my head off my neck. Bring 
the girl.”’ 

At four o’clock that afternoon Miad 
ushered Cornelia into Mr. Grimble’s pres- 
ence with a great deal of pride. What was 
there to feel proud about? Naturally 
three years of penury and babies had 
turned Cornelia into a dull-eyed slattern. 
Naturally nothing! Guess again. Look at 
her. 
in your life? Cheaply dressed in black— 
yes; but trim asa trysail. Slim and supple 
as a white birch, deep-bosomed, steady- 
eyed and with such a free sweep of limb, 
such a high smiling head, such a throbbing 
glow of health and courage as mark only 
the thoroughbred facing undaunted the five- 
bar hurdles of life with everything but 
money. 

See the three of them sitting there— 
Lawyer Grimble behind his big flat desk, 
staring at Cornelia, drinking her in with 
the abject wistful admiration of middle age 
in the presence of triumphant youth and 
beauty; Miad on the edge of his seat, lean- 
ing forward, smiling quizzically; Cornelia 
sitting back at ease in her chair, her slim 
hands upon its arms, her knees crossed and 
her eyes of Irish blue shining in under- 
standing answer to Miad’s smile and 
turning to regard Mr. Grimble gravely 
whenever he spoke. 

“But can’t you remember anything?” 
asked Mr. Grimble of Cornelia after many 
other questions. ‘‘Of course you can’t. You 
were a baby—a baby in arms. If only 
you could remember something. Some- 
thing said or done, even by the Fretes, 
way back when they thought you were too 
young to understand.” 

‘“Wait,’’ said Cornelia, throwing up her 
head. ‘“‘I do. I do remember something.”’ 

She stopped speaking, the frown cleared 
from her brow and suddenly a surprised 
look spread over her face, her eyes crinkled 
at the corners and she laughed, low, musi- 
cally, all to herself. 

“Well,” broke in Mr. Grimble impa- 
tiently, ‘‘what is it? What’s the joke?” 

Cornelia’s face turned grave again, but 
the smile lingered in her eyes. ‘‘Not 
much,” she said. “Only this: The cook, 
who must have died when I was about 
three years old, used to try to tell me some- 
thing. All I can remember is that she used 
to say over and over again, ‘Believe me, 
my lone darling, your dear mother would 
aa) have left her baby of her own free 
wi Be 

“You’re right; it’s not much,’ said 
Mr. Grimble, frowning, “‘but it’s some- 
thing. At least it’s in line. Why the laugh- 
ter, by the way?” 

“Don’t you see?” said Cornelia, smiling 
outright again. ‘“‘She called mea lone dar- 
ling, and up to three minutes ago I always 
thought she meant a loaned darling, a baby 
left in pawn—a loan.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Grimble, “That 
is funny.” 

“What’s so funny about it?’ demanded 
Miad. ‘She was a baby, wasn’t she? And 
she learned what loan meant a durned sight 
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(Continued from Page 154) 
Does it begin to see why Mr. Prosper Frete 
is after you?” 

This chronicle has nothing to say about 
the reunion of the Grimbles, father, mother, 
son and grandchildren; it is concerned 
strictly with a litigation unique in the an- 
nals of the New York courts, a case still 
remembered by the legal profession and a 
few others as the Van Suttart Succession 
versus Prosper Frete et al. Nothing short 
of the cataclysmic disturbances consequent 
upon a great civil war would have per- 
mitted the laying of the foundations for 
such a barefaced and gigantic fraud. 

Go back in your own mind or somebody 
else’s to the decade between 1863 and the 
financial panic of 1873. Remember that 
strange readjustments, irregular at any 
other time, were made during those years. 
Many a man had died, leaving his business 
and property in a tangle. Many another 
had merely disappeared, making things 
still more difficult for partners and heirs. 
Many had turned up, as did William Van 
Suttart, from the dead, demanding read- 
justments of readjustments, and so on, ad 
infinitum. Then, heaped on top of it all, 
came the most disastrous panic in the his- 
tory of the nation. More readjustments. 

In addition. to all those things, remember 
that Mr. Frete was a partner, though a 
junior, of the ancient Van Suttart estab- 
lishment, with power to sign, seal, receive 
and deliver. Recollect further that he had 
the foresight of a vulture and the cunning 
premonition of a weasel waiting for a hen 
to lay an egg. Figure out for yourself how 
easy and how natural it would be for such 
a man to withdraw all the loose collateral 
and cash of the firm and put it in a safe 
place under his sole responsibility pending 
the reappearance of the rightful owners. 

From that point watch him with his sis- 
ter take immediate charge of the Van 
Suttart house and the abandoned baby for 
a day, a month, a year, a decade. At first, 
puzzlement as to what had really become 
of the Van Suttarts, then conviction that 
they were indeed gone, never to return. 
Acceptance of the fact with pious gratitude 
to whatever twisted deity Mr. Frete was 
Skillful doctoring 
of the books and endless juggling of stocks 
and titles. Years of covering up tracks ina 
time when tracks were easily covered. The 
conception of an idea reaching its tentacles 
forward to the baby’s womanhood. Cal- 
culation. The birth of an immutable policy, 
the pale eye of the male Frete saying to the 
pale eye of the female Frete, ‘All is well; 
all will be well. Silence, for I know what 
you are thinking. Silence, and let the mills 
of the gods grind for us.”’ 

It can be seen that it would be no part 
of Mr. Frete’s scheme to go through the 
process necessary to marrying an orphaned 
minor with no legal guardian. Such a 
move would have entailed the raising of 
exactly the questions for which he had no 
answer. By the time Cornelia was turned 
eighteen he had entrenched himself within 
a formidable paper fortress. Inside the 
fortress was a labyrinth and within the 
labyrinth a maze. At the dead center of 
the maze was Mr. Prosper Frete, but even 
so, he knew that only marriage with Cor- 
nelia would consolidate his position beyond 
possibility of conquest, beyond attack, 
beyond even a flutter of anxiety. 

Cleverly cheated out of marrying her, 
he did not give up the fort. By no means. 
He merely intensified its defenses and 
ended finally by overreaching himself. His 
very shrewdness betrayed him. When he 
strove to rip every trace of the sinews of 
war from anyone who by any chance might 
fight for Cornelia’s rights, he ended by 
arousing the suspicions of a born explorer 
in the realms of motive. His scheme would 
have been the exact right thing with num- 
skulls or even directed against average 
intelligence, but Miad Blake, pugnacious 
almost from the day of his birth, was any- 
thing but a numskull. In battle he might 
be as direct as a cannon ball, but when 
penetrating the minds of crooked men he 
was as devious and persistent as a maggot. 

The investigation instituted by Mr. 
Grimble brought to light by deduction a 
great many black marks against Mr. Frete, 
one added laboriously to another—but by 
deduction only. Mr. Frete did not crum- 
ble; he did not even wince. He stood ona 
single rock, apparently indifferent to and 
unmoved by the waves of: eloquence of 
counsel for the Van Suttart Succession, 
Plaintiff. The rock was comprised in a 
single statement not over ten lines long. 
It was as follows: The defense contended 
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that the three Van Suttarts had not dis- 
appeared within the meaning of the law; 
they had absconded, taking with them 
every available security and all the cash 
of the firm of which defendant was an inte- 
gral member through partnership. Proof 
lay in the fact that in the course of time all 
the securities had come upon the market in 
widely separated cities, and even from 
abroad. 

That was the rock. The seaweed trim- 
mings ran into sixty foolscap pages, which 
set forth the great struggle of defendant to 
save the ancient name of Van Suttart from 
bankruptey and shame; the long years of 
goodness of defendant toward the waif who 
was principal plaintiff; the money spent on 
said waif and her education out of the 
pocket of defendant; finally her astonishing 
ingratitude and alliance with self-seeking 
bloodsuckers. Take the books of Van 
Suttart & Co.; examine them; let them 
speak for the defendant. The reorganization 
from nothing was his. The profits were his. 
The plaintiff really owed him money. 

Against these walls counsel for the Van 
Suttart Succession sounded its trumpet, at 
first with faith that they would certainly 
fall. Why in eighteen years had there never 
been a transfer of Van Suttart real property 
by sale, in spite of advantageous offers? Was 
defendant afraid of the title searcher? 
Why had defendant lived so secluded a life, 
making a drudge of his sister even after he 
had attained to affluence? Was every con- 
tact of his own household with the outer 
world a danger? Why had he sued so 
ardently for the hand of Cornelia Van 
Suttart? What stake was large enough to 
make him forget that assault was a peni- 
tentiary offense? Why had he not dared 
act before she was of age? Was he afraid 
lest he bring tumbling about his head a 
fraudulent fabrication through the reflex 
action of the laws for the protection of 
minors? Was it not true that the fortune 
at stake greatly exceeded the million mark? 
Did defendant seriously contend that he 
had started with nothing on the day of the 
disappearance of the Van Suttarts? 

In the face of such libelous accusations 
counsel for the defense merely smiled, 
licked its chops and murmured, “To ab- 
scond is not to disappear in the meaning 
of the law.” 

Against that rock Mr. Grimble hurled 
himself at first valiantly, then desperately 
and finally despairingly. He bought a file 
of all the daily papers covering the great 
Van Suttart mystery and read the blurred 
print through and through until his eye- 
balls burned in their sockets. He called in 
Miad and made him read the baffling story 
from end to end, over and over again, every 
version, every supposition, every deduc- 


tion: Not every clew; for there was no 
clew. Not one. Absolute mystery. A 
blank wall. No toe hold. Not a crevice. 


To make matters worse, Miad’s twelve- 
hundred-dollar fighting fund was rapidly 
melting away and, to his shame, Mr. Grim- 
ble knew not how to replenish it. 

“God help us, Miad!” he groaned late 
one night, holding his aching head in both 
hands. “If we don’t find out what became 
# the three Van Suttarts—why, we’re 
OStin 

“Lost!’’ gasped Miad. ‘“‘What are you 
saying? Don’t you know he done all you 
said? Don’t everybody know it in their 
bones?” 

“Corpus delicti, 
more to himself than in answer. 
delicti.”” 

“What the hell?”’ asked Miad. 
Wake up. What you saying?” 

“Corpus delicti,” repeated Mr. Grimble. 
“Tt means the essential fact in the com- 
mission of a crime—the actual body in a 
murder.” : 

Miad’sbelligerenteyes protruded. ‘‘Say,”’ 
he said, ‘‘you’re getting worse and worse. 
I ain’t the judge. You tell me plain what 
you mean.” 

“Just this,’ said Mr. Grimble, coming to 
himself and giving Miad stare for stare: ‘If 
we can’t find those three bodies—dead, 
mind you, dead these twenty years—why, 
our case is done for, finished, lost. That’s 
what it means.”’ 

“You big fool,’’ murmured Miad, “didn’t 
all them news hounds try to find out, and 
fail? Didn’t all the cops and detectives 
have a go right when it happened, and 
never got a smell? You stay up tonight 
and think of something else. I’m going.” 

After this disturbing interview Miad 
could not work, nor could he stay peace- 
fully in Cobbled Court. He walked and 
walked, ranging from river to river and 
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from Battery to Central Park. He would 
look questioningly at passers-by, at the 
pavement, at the walls of houses, at ferry- 
boats, at street cars and at the fat-horsed 
Fifth Avenue busses. All in vain. Noth- 
ing—no one—could tell him what would 
become of Cornelia and her two babies if 
the Van Suttart Succession went down in 
defeat beneath the Juggernaut of Prosper 
Frete’s machination. 

As for Harold, Harold was a man. As 
for Crabbe—why, Crabbe was rapidly 
shrinking to nothing at all. Only yester- 
day he had cackled: “‘ You won’t have to em- 
balm me, Miad. Not much. All you got 
to do along of me, Miad, will be to leave me 
lay on the roof for half an hour and get 
sun cured. Yes, sir. Tough as horsehide. 
Hang me on a hook anywhere. Cheaper 
than anything anybody else ever thought 
on. That’s Crabbe, Miad; your old man 
Crabbe. Nobody else ever thought on it.” 
As for himself, Miad cared nothing at all. 
But Cornelia? Why, Cornelia was Cornelia! 
He couldn’t let anything happen to Cor- 
nelia; he just couldn’t. 

Thinking these thoughts his troubled 
eyes fell on the pillar of flesh once familiar 
to every habitué of upper Fifth Avenue as 
the stupendous door man at Borlay’s. The 
pillar’s name was Patrick O’Dowd, and he 
was a landmark not so much by reason of 
his great size or advanced age or of his 
looks, which were terrible, or of his cour- 
tesy, strictly negative even to Borlay’s 
best and oldest customers, but because he 
had never been known to unbend or to 
smile. Suddenly Miad became professional. 
What a chance for a small stroke of busi- 
ness! Why had he never thought of it 
before? Gee, what a skeleton! 

The day was unseasonably cold and 
O’Dowd was standing within the sparse 
shelter of the stately portico which it was 
his duty to decorate and guard. Presently 
an individual whom he could not see with- 
out bending, and consequently did not see, 
approached him and said in a perky voice 
at about the level of O’Dowd’s belt, ‘Got 
a match, Cap?” 

O’Dowd could hardly believe his ears. 
Who dared thus to speak to him while he 
was on duty, incased in grandeur and his 
brass-bound uniform? A convulsive tre- 
mor quivered up and down through his 
enormous frame, shaking the pedestal of a 
supernal complacence. The invisible an- 
tennz possessed by all pompous dignity 
told him that the diminutive owner of the 
perky voice was actually waiting. There 
were no pockets in O’Dowd’s unwrinkled 
frock coat. He lifted one of its skirts, thrust 
a hand into his trousers pocket, fished out 
a box of matches, held it out, dropped it. 

“Keep them,’”’ he rumbled, his basilisk 
stare never wavering from the horizontal. 

On the following day at precisely the 
same hour the same perky voice said to 
Mr. O’Dowd, “Say, Cap, got a match?” 

O’ Dowd did not shake this time; he trem- 
bled with rage. Rather than demean himself 
by a fracas with a runt, he hastened to 
comply, surrender asecond box of matches, 
which, by the way, were not given away 
in that day with every five-cent cigar. For 
several moments thereafter he stood in a 
dumb daze and then a thought struck 
him. He shot a lightning glance to right 
and left, up and down the street. Too late. 
Why hadn’t he looked at the stranger in 
time? How did he know there was any 
stranger? What if the perky voice had 
come alone without anyone with it? Who 
but a banshee would dare twice so to ad- 
dress Patrick T. H. O’Dowd? He looked 
down with horrid premonition, and his 
snow-white hair rose within the wide bell 
of his smart blue cap. At his feet on the 
doormat lay the packet of matches. 

On the next afternoon at precisely the 
same time, before the perky voice could get 
further than ‘Say, Cap ”? O’Dowd’s 
two hands shot forward, and to his surprise 
and vast relief came to grips with a real, 
honest-to-goodness human throat. He 
tightened his fingers and lifted his tormentor 
almost clear of the pavement. Then did 
Patrick, the pillar, forget himself and the 
reputation it had taken years to build. 
He unbent, became molten and presently 
began to flow as follows: 

“Say, what do youse take me for, you 
half as big as a minute! The Ruby Match 
Company? You get out of here or I’ll call 
the dog catcher, and don’t you ever come 
back. See? Now, git!” 

O’Dowd did not look into space as he 
spoke these words, but straight down into 
the snapping slate-blue eyes of a compact 
individual who was not so very undersized, 
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taken as a whole, except as anyone is under- 
sized when standing in the shadow of the 
Metropolitan Tower. 

“Just as well you let me go when you 
did, you big stiff,’”’ growled Miad as soon as 
released, ‘‘or I’d of kicked off both your 
kneecaps. I didn’t want your old matches. 
All I wanted was for you to lean over the 
edge of the roof and: talk to me. How 
would we of looked with me putting a step- 
ladder up against you? But that’s what I 
would of brought next time—a stepladder.”’ 

“You stepladder yourself around the 
block ” began O’Dowd, and stopped. 

Have you ever amused yourself by star- 
ing fixedly at a stranger’s feet and watching 
for results? Miad was not staring at 
O’Dowd’s feet, he was doing less and 
worse. He was staring at the geographical 
center of the broad expanse of O’Dowd’s 
pillarlike torso. So intent and avid was his 
gaze that the huge man ceased speaking 
and with a vapid look passed one hand 
anxiously down over his creaseless front. 

“What are you looking at?” he asked 
surlily. 

“You,” replied Miad without shifting 
his solemn gaze. 

“What’s the matter of me?” asked 
O’Dowd nervously. ‘‘What do you want 
anyway?” 

“What do I want?”’ echoed Miad im- 
perturbably. ‘‘I’ll tell you what I want. 
I want something you got-and that when I 
want it you won’t need it any more. I 
want it so bad that when you fix it so I can 
have it I’ll give you fifty bucks; and when 
I get it I’ll give your widow fifty more.” 

““My widow!” exploded O’Dowd. “Did 
you say my widow?”’ 

“Sure,” replied Miad. ‘‘Let’s be reason- 
able. You ain’t got long to live. Don’t 
you want to talk business while you can?”’ 

“No,” grunted O’Dowd. “No, I don’t. 


“All right,” said Miad calmly; “then 
I'll wait.” 

“Wait?’’ gasped O’Dowd. ‘What for? 
You don’t think ** Once more a 
Goliath fell before a David. “Oh, well, I’ll 
come with you if it’s only to get shut of 
you. Do your waiting around the corner. 
It’s past time for closing here and I’ll be 
with you as soon as ever I shed me uni- 
form.” 

When he reappeared a quarter of an hour 
later in mufti no one would have known 
him for the day-long watchdog of the 
stately portal. Incased and held in place 
by reénforced broadcloth and gold braid, 
he was straight as a ramrod and did not 
look his age by ten years. But in his home 
clothes anyone could see that he was an old 
man, though well preserved through long 
pickling in the wind of all weathers. Miad 
walking beside the slouching giant felt a 
vague disappointment. Would the skeleton 
prove really the magnificent specimen he 
had coveted so ardently? He cocked a 
knowing eye at O’Dowd and was imme- 
diately reassured. If the splendid frame 
still retained a full set of teeth it would be 
a prize of the very first water. Unfortu- 
nately a low-drooping, thick-bodied mus- 
tache prevented his seeing the big man’s 
mouth, let alone his teeth. 


The two left Fifth Avenue by one accord | 


and walked westward. Arriving at Sixth, 
they turned south and presently paused, 
entered and penetrated to the depths of a 
spacious establishment where each table 
looked like an oasis in a desert of imitation 
Carrara marble and the odors of garlic and 
spaghetti waged unequal yet interminable 


war. They picked a far corner and sat 
down. O’Dowd fixed Miad with a baleful 
eye. 


“Now, you,” he began, ‘““what made you 
say I ain’t got long to live? What makes 
you think I got a widow—a widow to have, 
I mean? And what in thunder do you 
want anyway?” 

“Not so fast,’ said Miad coolly. “I 
want to see you eat first. If you can’t 
chew tough meat the deal is off, see? Your 
teeth is probably rotten.” 

“My teeth rotten!’”’ cried O’Dowd, his 
eyes glaring. “Rotten, is they? Take a 

ook.” 


He opened an enormous mouth, a cay- 
ernous mouth, a vast pink shell of a mouth 
equipped with a veritable stockade of per- 
fect yellow teeth. Miad stared, quivered 
and sank back in his chair. His eyes grew 
glassy with the intensity of his gaze. Yet 
he was not looking at O’Dowd’s tremen- 
dous mouth or at his teeth. He was look- 
ing at his lip—his lower lip—which was 
deeply indented by a most peculiarly 
shaped scar. 
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“Who are you?” he murmured, low, but 
so intensely that the giant snapped his 
jaws shut and cast a quick glance over his 
shoulder before answering. 

“Patrick O’Dowd,”’ he murmured back, 
leaning forward. “Not at your service. 
Now, what’s your name?” 

“Miad, ” said Miad with a very unusual 
tremor in his voice; ‘‘Miad Blake. 

The effect was electrical. The giant’s 
face raced through one quick change in 
expression to another until it had covered 
the entire gamut from vacuous wonder to 
welcoming joy. 

““Miad, me lad!”’ he cried, reaching over 
to grasp both of Miad’s shoulders and 
shake them affectionately. ‘‘There’s only 
the one Miad in all the world. Sure, boy, 
I’m a blockhead, for ye ain’t changed since 
you was three years old. Same bug eyes 
lookin’ for a fight, same hair, same size all 
but an inch or two. Do ye mind the times 
you rode me neck, lad? Do ye remember 
biting a small steak out of me lower lip? 
Ha, ha! Haw, haw! I’ll bet your little 
behind is flat yet from the wallop I give 
mee 

They sat, they talked, they ate, they 
reminisced. Miad explained that he had 
been attracted by O’Dowd’s magnificent 
physique and had wished to get an option 
on such a splendid specimen of a skeleton. 
The way he talked about it made O’Dowd 
feel important, handsome and generous. 
He said Miad could have the skeleton for 
nothing as soon as he himself was through 
with it. There was no longer any Lady 
O’Dowd, consequently there would be no 
widow. Speaking of women, but and by the 
way 

"Miad, do ye remember why it was ye 
bit me?”’ 

“Sure,” said Miad. “You asked me did 
my daddy used to call my mother Mary, and 
then I bit you. I don’t know why.” 

The big man nodded his massive head, 
pushed away his plate and leaned forward. 
“That was the way of it,” he said. ‘Son, 
you guessed I didn’t mean no good, and you 
guessed right, so you bit me. But them days 
is far away now. Let me tell you, quiet- 
like. Your father was John Blake, porter 
around to Van Suttart’s. When he quit I 
got his job, see? I’m big, but I ain’t any- 
body’s fool. Iseen things, queer things; one 
all-fired mortal queer thing. I thought it 
out. I did that, and got no spick of money 
for my pains. All of a sudden something 
happened and it was too late. Do you want 
I should tell you the mortal queer thing?” 

Miad was very intent. He sat on the 
edge of his chair with both heels caught in 
the front rung and leaned forward, elbows 
on the table, chin in hands. 

“Go ahead,” he said. ‘I ain’t going to 
bite you again, whatever you say.” 

“Well, it’s this here,’’ continued O’Dowd 
gravely. ‘‘Your mother, Mary Malone 
Blake, as true a woman as ever stepped, 
and Mrs. William Van Suttart was one and 
the same body.” 

Miad did not cry out. He sat outwardly 
perfectly still, but the blood within his 
veins and pulses raced and leaped with an 
overwhelming fury. To make matters 
worse, a huge lump sprang into his throat 
and stayed there. Think! He wanted to 
think. God give him air! Mary Malone 
Blake. Mrs. William Van Suttart. One 
and the same. His mother, as true a 
woman as ever stepped. Mrs. William Van 
Suttart, Cornelia’s mother. _Why—Cor- 
nelia! Oh! Oh! Cornelia! He scrambled 
to his feet, reeled, caught the table, steadied 
himself. 

“Come with me, O’Dowd, will you?”’’ 
he begged. “I got to go somewheres. I 
got to go now, and you got to come.” 

Ten minutes later they had boarded the 
Sixth Avenue Elevated and O’Dowd was 
bending forward to mask Miad’s face from 
the sight of curious strangers. Within 
himself, Miad had returned to childhood 
in every sense of the word. He was caught 
in his mother’s arms for that last tight em- 
brace. He was fighting for Cornelia, play- 
ing with Cornelia, bossing Cornelia. His 
eyes stared and stared, far away, far back. 
His fingers picked at his corduroy trousers. 
Spaced tears, one at a time, far apart, 
crawled unheeded down his cheeks. They 
arrived at a little house in Waverley Place. 
Miad found the door on the latch, opened 
it and entered, followed by the wondering 
O’Dowd. 

“Who is that?” called Cornelia in a 
voice whose mere inflection told of sleeping 
babies. 

“Tt’s me—Miad,” gulped Miad over the 
lump in his throat, 
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(Continued from Page 158) 
them sweet Mary Malone and the tortured 
world in which she moved. 

Ah, yes. Every day. Every day she 
would come to the office for a quiet word 
with William Van Suttart and presently 
go away fleetly, never twice running in the 
same direction. O’Dowd, out on an errand, 
had just chanced on a glimpse of her turn- 
ing into Cobbled Court. He thought 
naught of it. Months passed. Then he 
chanced to see her again passing swiftly 
down the short narrow gullet of Hague 
Street, turning into Cobbled Court. From 
then on it had been easy for him to add bit 
to bit. When 

A loud cry crashed across the rumble of 
O’Dowd’s voice. Miad was on his feet, 
staring, eyes wide open, mouth wide open, 
gulping, gagging. Cornelia’s babies awoke 
and began to murmur querulously. She 
went to them. O’Dowd, Mr. Grimble and 
Harold cast startled looks at Miad. The 
lawyer was the first to recover. 

““Well?”’ he asked. ‘‘What has come 
over you?”’ 

““My mother!”’ gasped Miad. “Cor- 
nelia’s mother. Holding me tight, the last 
time—the very last time I seen her. ‘Oh, 
baby, my dear, dear boy,’ she said, ‘why 
did you run from your mother?’ That’s 
what she said.” 

“Well, what about it?” prompted Mr. 
Grimble. 

“You don’t understand,’ said Miad. 
“You don’t see it like I do. There’s three 
rooms under Hague Street now; there used 
to be two more before they finished clean- 
ing up alongside of the bridge. The day 
she chased me through the tunnel’ from 
Cobbled Court, that last time I ever seen 
her, the wester’most room was fallen in, and 
the one next to it, the one where she caught 
me, had a hole in the roof. One minute 
you could look up and see the great wall of 
Brooklyn Bridge, and the next minute you 
couldn’t, because two men was a-shutting 
out of the light. One of ’em said very loud 
perhaps the finger of God made that hole. 
My mother turned whiter than white. She 
looked up and cried out ‘William!’ like 
something had caught her by the throat— 
like she was choking to death. Then some 
earth come sliding down and she said 
‘Run, darling! Run!’ and give me a push. 
I run. I run because she told me to, but 
mostly on account of the loudest, dullest 
noise I ever heard, just behind me, chasing 
me.” 

“Wait a minute, Miad,”’ interrupted 
Mr. Grimble, whose face had grown ex- 
ceedingly tense. ‘‘Let’s get this straight 
as we go along. What was the noise like?” 

Miad turned from gazing fixedly at noth- 
ing to look Mr. Grimble straight in the 
eyes. 

“Tt sounded heavy,’ he said, “like 
stones, mortar and dirt a-falling, and the 
reason it sounded like that is because that 
is what it was. I never seen my mother 
again; nobody never seen the Van Suttarts 
again. That’s where they be today—all 
three on ’em—under the yard of the Hague 
Street house, buried these twenty years.” 

“Tf that is so,’’ said Mr. Grimble very 
quietly—‘“‘and I believe it is so—then our 
troubles are over and Prosper Frete will go 
to jail tomorrow.” 

“You can bet your last dollar it’s so,” 
said Miad assuredly. ‘It was lunch time 
they disappeared, according to the papers. 
The men that was filling in all the holes 
along the bridge was probably off having 
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their beer, comfortable. But seeings is 
believing. All we got to do is to get busy 
tonight and dig away the rubble.” 

Mr. Grimble had expected to enter the 
court room on the following morning with 
the feelings of a convicted murderer cross- 
ing the threshold of the death house, for 
defeat in the case against Prosper Frete 
meant more than failure; it spelled utter 
ruin. As it was, and to the amazement of 
counsel for the defense, he walked in with 
head held high and shoulders squared. No 
sooner was the court called to order than he 
addressed the bench. 

“Your Honor, I move for permission to 
reopen this case, as I am in possession of 
new evidence of crucial importance. I beg 
to announce to the court and to opposing 
counsel that the great Van Suttart mys- 
tery is no longer a mystery. The exact hour 
of the death of the three missing Van Sut- 
tarts—namely, at noon of the day of their 
disappearance—has been specifically estab- 
lished, as will be proved. Your Honor, the 
bodies of the elder Van Suttart, of his son 
William and of Mary Malone Van Suttart 
have been found.” 

When Mr. Prosper Frete heard those 
words his face and his hands, placed on the 
back of the seat in front of him, turned to a 
yellowish green and he began to tremble 
with minute vibrations. He was palsied with 
terror. His pale eyes alone remained active 
and darted despairing glances this way and 
that, as though imploring his stricken body 
to leap, dart, dodge and follow. Then they 
were met, checked and held by Miad 
Blake’s steel-gray gaze. The effect was as 
though Mr. Frete had been manacled at 
that instant instead of several days later 
when sentence of imprisonment for twenty 
years was pronounced. 

Why go into the details of the restitution 
of the Van Suttart fortune or the reorgan- 
ization of Van Suttart & Co., once Hen- 
dricks, Jacob Hendricks, Van Suttart and 
Partners, into plain Grimble, Blake & Co.? 
Why describe the successful apotheosis of 
old man Crabbe via the sun-dried route or 
the burgeoning of new buds on the Grimble 
family tree? Why indeed, since happiness 
has no history? Let us hop, skip and jump, 
instead, to a sunny afternoon in May of 
1920. Behold Miad, fifty years old, sitting 
beside his hat on a bench in the park with 
both legs extended. Changed? Not a bit 
of it. Look at him; look hard and you will 
see the shock-headed, fighting-eyed young- 
ster who at the age of three stepped out to 
take life as he found it, by assault. On one 
of his chunky knees sits Corny’s eldest’s 
youngest; on the other, her youngest’s eld- 
est. Hear the latter speak. 

“Uncle Miad, tell us the tack come at 
us goldfish. Please, Uncle Miad.” 

“The trachomatous goldfish, now,’’ 
says Miad, his eyes growing round and 
staring. ‘‘Well, he was a queer bird of a 
fish, and no error. Believe me, he was. 
Did you ever see a leper with a long white 
beard? No? Never seen one, eh? Well, 
that was what he looked like. White spots. 
Long silky beard. How do you think he 
got caught, eh? Listen. I’ll tell you a big 
secret and don’t you ever forget it. He 
never would of got caught only he didn’t 
know how to keep his mouth shut. See?” 

Thus Miad to Cornelia’s grandchildren 
on a bench in the park—the same bench 
and the same park where he told me this 
tale of not so long ago. 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of five 
stories by Mr. Chamberlain. 
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WHY BOYS’ BOOKS? 


(Continued from Page 11) 


in their time and in their environment. I 
have fallen into the same error. My boys 
were born in Michigan, and have the collo- 
quialisms of their place and state. I could, 
of course, make them speak that limpid 
English of which I am capable in my nobler 
moments, but I am stubborn and I won’t 
do it. I’d rather have them as they are and 
rest on fewer library shelves. However, as 
a business proposition, if you are thinking 
of going into the business of writing boys’ 
books, get out your grammar and live by 
its rules. 

And another thing, if you want to get 
past with the kids, forget you are writing 
for kids. One paragraph of patronizing, one 
hint that you are not writing for an equal 
or a superior, and you are done. My mental 
attitude when I write a book for boys is no 
different from what it is when I write a 
serial for THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
The difference lies in this: that my char- 
acters are boys, and their doings and ad- 
ventures are such as boys might have. 
None of this my-dear-young-reader stuff 
will pass the censorship of boydom. 

And, if you are wise, you will keep out 
the opposite sex. In my own case, the only 
ladies who get mentioned in my boys’ books 
are the mothers of the boys. 

These are trade secrets, learned in the 
laboratory, and have their justification in 
sound business practice. 

So far as volume of sales goes, I am one of 
the very minor boys’ authors, because I do 
not specialize in the field. I am a casual, 
having only the time to devote to it that 
goes into the actual writing of one book a 
year. Such men as William Heyliger and 
Ralph Henry Barbour very likely outsell 
me many times, because they are special- 
ists, devoting their lives to the work—and 
I should like to say right here that no man 
can make a finer use of his life than those 
gentlemen have done, or hope for any re- 
ward that will measure up to the gratitude 
and affection and loyalty of the hundreds 
of thousands of boys who read their stories. 


Favorites of Forty Years Ago 


Perhaps when you were a boy you read 
Kirk Munroe’s stories. That was away 
back in 1885 and the years following. It 
was then he wrote Campmates, Canoe- 
mates, Dorymates and half a dozen others. 
I took occasion to make inquiries about 
these books the other day and had it dem- 
onstrated to my envy that they had sold 
upward of a quarter of a million copies, 
and after this lapse of nearly forty years 
are still selling at the amazing rate of some- 
thing like five thousand copies a year for 
each volume. 

There is a continuous income for forty 
years, an income which, at the rate of sales 
for this year, and giving the number of 
books as ten, would still be bringing in to 
the author royalties of something very like 
five thousand dollars a year. 

James Otis wrote Toby Tyler in 1880. 
Mr. Stubbs’ Brother foliowed soon after, 
and other books. In the forty-three years 
his total sales have reached four hundred 
thousand. The first of these books is still 
selling annually in an amount to make any 
novelist envious. 

To go back still further Charles Carleton 
Coffin wrote The Boys of ’76 in 1876, and 
continued it into a series of eight books. 
Over two hundred thousand copies have 
been sold, and each of these books is still 
selling at a rate that demands the publica- 
tion of new editions every year orso. There 


we have a book alive and active and produc- 
ing after nearly a half century of life. That 
is what a boy audience can do for you. 

William Dean Howells was never a great 
seller as a novelist. Yet when he wrote a 
couple of boys’ books he almost reached the 
best-seller plateau. These two books have 
sold forty thousand copies—which I very 
much doubt if many of his very fine novels 
have done—and are going along still at the 
rate of two or three thousand a year. 

All of us remember Paul Du Chaillu, who 
wrote Country of the Dwarfs and other 
books of that type. He started his series 
in 1868, which is rather some time ago. A 
new edition of seventy-five hundred copies 
has just been printed. 


No Books Too Good for Boys 


These books, almost unknown to adult 
readers, have been picked at random; they 
are not particularly conspicuous; a score 
more could be discovered in half an hour. 
But these are enough to demonstrate to the 
purely financial-minded why I and other 
folks write books for boys. We write them 
because they are profitable; because when 
we write one we create a property of value, 
a thing that we own as other men own 
farms or apartment buildings or railroad 
stocks. We write them because we are 
provident, and because, when our writing 
day is past and our brisk typewriters have 
passed into desuetude, and our imagina- 
tions have run dry, we shall still have an in- 
come; not large possibly, but very sure 
and very satisfying, because it is an income 
we have ourselves created. It constitutes 
the author’s insurance. 

Now, for those who think of work in 
terms other than strictly financial, I want 
to state a proposition—one that has its ex- 
ceptions as most propositions have, but 
which holds so true in the world of litera- 
ture that it must constitute a rule. This is 
it: No novel can take its place in the per- 
manent literature of the world that has not, 
apart from its other merits, no matter how 
great these merits may be, a juvenile 
quality, a quality that makes it great as a 
book for boys. Offhand, you will say I am 
suffering from spring silliness, but glance 
over the list of admitted classics, of great 
books, of books which everybody admits to 
be great. 

Suppose we begin with Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Why is he great? Manner, of 
course, a beautiful prose style, and a per- 
ception of matter that could emanate only 
from the brain of a great creative artist— 
but principally because his books are, 
first, last and in the middle, boys’ books. 
Who reads Stevenson? Every boy. And 
he continues to read them when he is a 
man, first because he loved them when a 
boy, and second because they continue to 
satisfy his taste and his needs when he 
comes to manhood. Treasure Island, Kid- 
napped, The Black Arrow, The Beach of 
Falesa and the rest of them—whatever else 
they may be, they are ideal juveniles. 

So of Ivanhoe and The Talisman. If any 
man has ever written a book more per- 
fectly a boys’ book than Lorna Doone I 
have yet to encounter it. Defoe has lived 
through the centuries because he wrote the 
greatest of all boys’ books. Dean Swift 
would be a dim memory indeed were it 
not for Gulliver. It is said that Dickens is 
read only by the young. Certainly the ju- 
venile quality assays highin A Tale of Two 
Cities, David Copperfield and Pickwick. I 
would gladly run Henry Esmond as a serial 
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in any boys’ magazine with a certainty of 
building circulation at an unprecedented 
rate. As for Mr. Kipling, I believe he will 
be remembered for The Jungle Books by 
generations which have forgotten the rest. 
And then we come to Mark Twain! 

Once, in lecturing before a class at the 
University of Michigan, I so far forgot my- 
self as to say I would rather have written 
Huckleberry Finn, avowedly a boys’ book, 
than Vanity Fair. Dr. Fred Newton Scott, 
dean of the department, was present, listen- 
ing with the genial tolerance of his ample 
authority upon matters literary, and after 
I had done he stood up for an instant, 
smiled and to my astonishment said, “‘ And 
I, Mr. Kelland, would rather have written 
Huckleberry Finn than Hamlet.’”’ Which, 
I arise to state, was rather a speech from 
one who lived in the shadows of academic 
tradition. 

Mr. Clemens is generally recognized, ex- 
cept by the open-plumbing modernists, to 
be the greatest literary figure so far pro- 
duced by America. He was a writer of boys’ 
books. It was his life’s work. 

One could continue multiplying evidence 
until dawn, but plenty is enough. We 
concede our point proved, and wish to call 
to the attention of the financial-minded 
that a quality which will make a mere 
political tract like Gulliver live for a couple 
of hundred years is a thing worth money. 
The juvenile element is the embalming 
fluid of literature, the thing that preserves 
it when otherwise it would have reverted 
whence it came. 

We hear of enormous sums realized by 
authors and publishers from a single novel— 
and such sums are realized once in a blue 
moon. Folks come to regard the novel as 
the mainstay of the publisher, but that is 
not the truth. The novel is the orchid of 
the publishing world, while the boys’ book 
is the good old mealy potato, growing with- 
out ostentation, but running into food. It 
is a known quantity, no gamble, certain as 
the succession of the seasons. 

Another asset which comes as a by- 
product to the writer of boys’ books who, 
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9 ul the lunatic fringe. I still believe in reform, but I have learned _natural-born reformer than the improvement of the other fellow; the improvement of the 
: and sometimes lurid experience in our national political jousts that other fellow is less interesting than the improvement of the nation, and the improvement 


ui ps with reform and reformers is a funny experience. Reformers who _ of our own nation is less dramatic and more responsible labor than the improvement 

yiare all too rare; if they polished up the mirrors the world would not _— of Europe or China. 

t se best and healthiest of all laughs—the laugh at one’s own expense. There has never been a period gladder for the reformer than the one since the war. 
‘| face the fact that the home of reform is the United States. We College presidents and stenographers, vocal teachers and dentists have had an equal 

ee jutions per acre than any other nation in the world. In nothing running start for the reform of our moral attitude toward Europe. When ever before 

91 as in good resolutions. Nine times out of ten our good resolutions have we had a parallel opportunity to put our hands, in a benign gesture, on the world’s 


r low. head without giving a bill of particulars? 
ytend to set forth the sunny side of reform movements, particularly Not long ago an Englishman of world fame who had been traveling through the 
h\ have been associated in politics, I cannot linger over any profound United States gave a clew to our instinct. He said: “It’s Anglo-Saxon. But your 


jional characteristic brand of paternalism and ours are 
yorn reformers and quite different. Both we and you 
ddlers at home and foe ERS ' ihe. ¥ me Saat have a sense of superiority. We 
{it is wholly neces- fA kick anyone who is an inferior 
something of the downstairs, and if he comes back 
m nd reformers which and licks our boots we think he 
ora period of years. x is a good fellow, worthy of an at- 
y us Americans come Sp AGS tempt to make a gentleman of 
1a natural instinct he him. But your sense of superiority 
al We feel that some- is expressed in preaching, in tell- 
vi, the world. Weare ing the supposed inferior how to 
thse who would draw live; and then if you mess up his 
0 ie ae pee life or are bitten on the hand you 
evince us that if hu- aoe 
ie\\y progress through 

ba painful and slow, 

esof any permanent 
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are merely bitterly disappointed. Yet you go on. Your 
President Wilson had his hand on the world’s head, and 
look at its coiffure now! And yet your country is full of 
people who can’t rest nights because of a desire to get 
their hands back on Europe’s head. They would even be 
willing to spend a little money, provided it could be taxed 
out of other citizens, for the privilege of telling the peoples 
of Europe what to wear and think.” 

I suppose if other statesmen or thinkers in Europe 
should really take off their covers and let us see what is 
inside their souls we would begin to appreciate just how 
they view some American proposals to forgive the debts 
Europe owes us in exchange for a promise to take our ad- 
vice as to the way to run their affairs. Perhaps we might 
see how any real reform must be based upon allowing other 
people to decide rightly of their own free will, and cannot 
be based upon a species of sanctimonious blackmail, or 
upon forcing our will upon theirs or trading the forgiveness 
of debts which may never be paid for a right to interfere in 
other people’s business. 

I am merely analyzing our spirit of paternalism and re- 
form, and I may as well take the shady side of it first. I 
remember reading a paragraph somewhere on the subject 
which said that Cain may have made a wicked answer 
when he said ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’”’ but that he 
might have been a good deal more odious and he might 
have made virtue quite hideous if he had adopted another 
slogan and said, ‘‘Whether my brother wants it or not, I 
am his keeper.” 

Then there is a second shady side of our spirit of reform 
at which I have hinted already. It is that we go off half 
cocked; we express, in attractive phrases, our eagerness to 
do somebody good; we state something which sounds like 
a plan; but we gasp for breath when any pesky, literal- 
minded, practical. person asks us just what we mean 
and requests us to declare step by step how it is to be 
carried out. 

I read recently an essay by an ex-president of one of our 
great universities. He is a very distinguished man, whose 
heart is full of desire that ‘“‘ America should take her part in 
the affairs of the world and fulfill her moral responsibility.” 
That is fine! But I could find nothing in the whole essay 
which said just how we were to fulfill our moral responsi- 
bilities. As one of our representatives abroad often says, 
“There are three things we can give Europe—advice, the 
promise to make war when war is decided by others than 
ourselves, or money.” 

Now what does this distinguished university president 
tell us about which of these things we ought to give to 
Europe? Nothing! Does he say anything about the fact 
that advice is a poor commodity when its supply exceeds 
demand? Nothing! Does he contribute anything to the 
question of whether America will wish to enter into mili- 
tary alliance where her action may be decided and her 
promises of action cashed by other nations? Nothing! 
If it is to furnish money to Europe, does he say anything as 
to whether the money is to be raised by adding 2 per cent 
or 100 per cent or 200 per cent to our income taxes, which 
already represent the interest payments on other nations’ 
debts? Nothing! If we are to help Europe by voluntary 
investment, does he say that even the elevator boy knows 
that for this it is necessary to have bonds and securities 
which will sell on the street? Not a word! His essay 
sounds fine, generous, kind, big-hearted, idealistic. Ring- 
ing phrases—and no program whatever. 


The Stuff of Which Reformers are Made 


ON’T believe that I am a cynic about reform and re- 

formers. It is because nothing in America is finer than 
our sense of responsibility and our instinct for generosity 
and kindness that I point out that the two things we often 
forget in our passion for reform are: First, that wise and 
good and inspiring men, among whom the great prophets 
of enduring religions may be cited, never have set forth a 
program to enslave, browbeat or blackmail the free will of 
men and women, or to steal away, under cover of sancti- 
mony, their right to decide on their own self-development. 
Second, that when we plan reform let us have a workable 
plan. 

Whenever reformers meet these requirements they have 
almost graduated from the lunatic fringe. 

There is only one more requirement. It is that every 
man and woman of the lunatic fringe must weigh the good 
sense of trying to escape punishment in an after life for 
making wives and husbands miserable, or causing children 
to kotew to the fraud of the sanctity of parenthood, or 
foreclosing the widow’s mortgage next door by advocating 
that bananas and arch supporters be sent to flat-footed 
refugees six thousand miles away. The lunatic fringe likes 
reform in direct ratio to the distance it is away from it- 
self. 

I remember how well the fringe was illustrated by a cer- 
tain dollar-a-year man who held over after the war. He 
was an intense but not a rich man. He had one female 
servant who waited on table. One Sunday morning he 
gave what he called a forum breakfast. I believe there 
were some twenty men from the Department of Labor, and 


other experts interested, including a college president. The 
meeting was to discuss the new burdens of labor thrown 
upon women in industry and agriculture. 

I watched the single Katie staggering around under 
trays which bent her slender back. When she failed to 
appear with the eggs or bring back the bacon, we found 
her. She had fainted away in the pantry and was dream- 
ing of polar bears and butterflies. I made myself unpopu- 
lar by saying that we, at least, had solved the problem for 
one woman. We had been considering the welfare of those 
a little farther away. 

Reform movements and the bangle of the lunatic fringe 
which always attaches itself to them have half the virtue 
of our national public life. They represent, I have learned, 
the vast benefit of the view that things are not right as 
they are. I have belonged to enough of them to realize 
that sometimes they represent the things which never will 
be. But it is a great tribute to the American spirit that it 


includes a passion for change, and that this passion groups - 


many of us in reform movements—even in the lunatic- 
fringe class. We act as a kind of balance to those who 
think things should remain as they are and are often 100 
per cent right about it. 

If there are some who want to go too slow, thank heaven - 
there are those of us who make fools of ourselves by want- - 
ing to go too fast. We may be: beaten by our stand-pat 
brethren, but we rise again to make them anxious and put 


A Comrade 
Rides Ahead 


Tothe Memory of 
Emerson Hough 


By Douglas Malloch 


IME brings not death, it brings but 
changes; 
I know he rides, but rides afar, 
Today some other planet ranges 
And camps tonight upon a star 
Where all his other comrades are. 


For there were those who rode before him, 
As there are these he leaves behind; 
Although from us time’s changes bore him, 
Out there our comrade still will find 
The kinship of the comrade mind. 


Time brings us change and leaves us fret- 
ting; 
We weep when ev’ry comrade goes— 
Perhaps too much, perhaps forgetting 
That over yonder there are those 
To whom he comes and whom he knows. 


I would not hold our loss too lightly; 
God knows, and he, how deep the pain; 
But, friends, I see still shining brightly 
The brightest link in all our chain 
That links us with a new domain. 


For this I swear, because believing: 
Time breaks no circle such as this. 

However hurt, however grieving, 
However much a friend we miss, 
Between the worlds is no abyss. 


For friendship binds the worlds together— 
World over there, world over here. 
From earth to heaven is the tether 
That brings the earth and heaven near 
And makes them both a bit more dear. 


Not weaker now our chain, but stronger; 
In all our loss and all our ill 

We now shall look a little longer 
At ev’ry star above the hill 
And think of him, and have him still. 


Whatever vales we yet may wander, 
What sorrow come, what tempest blow, 
We have a friend, a friend out yonder, 
To greet us when we have to go— 
Out yonder someone that we know. 


To all eternity he binds us; 
He links the planet and the star; — 
He rides ahead, the trail he finds us, 
And where he is and where we are 
Will never seem again so far. 
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« Short — Dashed Out From 


tar ahead, piled high with pipe, a couple 
were frisking a drifter. The victim 
lught. Ina vivid flash of lightning Ben 
nlimpsed the struggle. Then one of the 

with such obstinacy and hit him on the 
tle him off beside the track. He made 


t remarked Ben. 

‘1 weevils perched precariously on every 
bight. None of the train crew came near 
ook they had unanimously decided to 

lone. So the long line of tank cars and 
Hoilers and gas engines and supplies went 
uw the blackness toward Smackover at 
| ur, with a passenger list inclusive of the 
if il-field society. 
down in sheets. Suddenly a dull glare 
.|d the sky ahead pulsated with billowing 
hi been struck, and fifty thousand barrels 
i). They could now dimly make out the 
t swamp on their right. It took them 

fifteen miles, the engine feeling its way 
rhe water-soaked roadbed, with many 
ts of its whistle and frequent stops for 
i Just before they reached Smackover 
|Momentarily and then they could see 
hts gleaming like low stars above the 
$1 the crown blocks of the derricks, where 
gedly forward night and day. 
sd into the station about ten o’clock and 
d off. As a late passenger train was 
‘as a crowd on the platform, and whom 
and Ben Gober bump into but Drycheck 


he said cheerfully; then sinking his 
t whisper: “Listen! I want to do the 
u boys, so before you start out to knock 
he name of your next of kin and where 
hipped.” 


By George Pattulllo 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR D. FULLER 


ynd Sped Into the Night, Followed Presently by Shriek After Shriek 


“What’s eatin’ on you?” 

“They lay out the stiffs whose home town is east on 
this side of the station, and them that goes west lays over 
there. Some mornin’s there’s only one or two, and then 
ag’in there’ll be a good night and Ed’ll ship three or four, 
maybe. Pick your spot, gents.” : 

“Let’s wrastle with a T-bone steak first,’’ suggested 
Ben, and they crossed over a sea of mud on a narrow walk 
to the business section of Smackover. 

The place blazed with lights. Blare of jazz orchestras 
and the thump and swish of dancers in the barrel houses— 
Louis Mistrot says dance halls earned that name originally 
because they used to knock ’em on the head and roll ’em 
out. Barkers for movie shows were yelling at the swarming 
throngs. Every soft-drink place was jammed. Fortune 
tellers, sitting at the entrances of their booths, invited them 
to learn their luck. A troupe of performing dogs had a ring 
of spectators around them on a platform close to the side- 
walk; a carnival with merry-go-round and Ferris wheel 
was in full blast on a vacant lot; yells and squeals and 
laughter; half a dozen grimy roughnecks were sternly 
striving to knock over dolls with balls. 

A few women and young girls mingled with the crowds. 
Nobody spoke to them. Smackover is the wildest and 
woolliest town in the history of stampedes; gamblers and 
adventurers and every species of strong-arm gentry abound 
there; parasitic women appear to number about 80 per 
cent of the feminine population; yet a woman is seldom 
treated with disrespect on the streets. Indeed, an unes- 
corted girl is safer from annoyance on the streets of Smack- 
over than in Boston. The explanation probably lies in the 
fact that a mistake in Boston means nothing more than a 
rebuff to the masher, whereas the lady’s closest male kin 
is very apt to bump him off with great suddenness in 
Smackover. 

Less than a year previously, Smackover had been merely 
a wide place on the road. Now it was a roaring, surging 
camp of ten thousand men. The buildings were mere box 
shacks; the two main streets rivers of muck through which 


horses waded. In the fine, free, old pioneer 
fashion, the citizens swept nearly everything 
out of the front door. For that matter, they 
do the same in large areas of New York, where 
some of our fellow citizens from the ghettos 
and gutters of Europe still cling to the dear 
customs of the homeland—but at least they 
clean it up now and again in New York. In 
Smackover it sank. The mud swallowed it, but 
the soul of that garbage did not die. In the 
rainy season the stench reeked to the skies. 
Clese to the most odorous corner an open chile 
stand was doing a flourishing business. 

“Well,” said Ben as soon as 
they had eaten, “‘let’s go see the 
town.” 

Drycheck Charlie led the way 
to the most popular barrel house. 
It was a long low frame struc- 
ture, with a door at either end, 
a soft-drink bar in one corner, a 
fine jazz orchestra in another, 
a lady cashier perched above 
a desk, and benches along the 
walls. These were occupied by 
men and women spectators, with 
a sprinkling of snowbirds, who 
sat, with eyes glassy from the 
dope, and gibbered to them- 
selves. Dancers filled the floor. 

“Turn it over,” yelled 
the floorman as the trio 
pl entered; ‘They like it,” 
. and another dance 

started. 

Followed by his friends, 
Ben pushed his way 
through the groups to the 
mainentrance. A trim little girl 
in knickerbockers, sweater and 
tam-o’-shanter picked him for 
a sure prospect at once, glided 
into his arms without a word, 

and away they went. 

“Look at that ol’ boy strut his stuff!’’ exclaimed Dry- 
check admiringly. ‘‘Show ’em up, son!” 

Ben was certainly ‘‘showin’ them Arkinsaw guys up.” 
Mr. Gober’s style was not especially graceful, but he had a 
lot of showy steps a man can acquire only by wide experi- 
ence in the very best barrel houses, and the way he clicked 
the joints of his knees straight at every step made every- 
body take notice. 

Umph-ah-umph-ah-blah-blah-blah went the orchestra, 
and stopped. All the men stepped up to the cashier’s desk 
and put down a quarter. Their partners each received 
from her a check good for ten cents, to be cashed in at the 
end of the evening, and “Turn it over. They like it,’ bel- 
lowed the lank blond floorman. Once more they were off. 

In thirty minutes Ben had spent four dollars and was 
just beginning to warm up. The Big Un and Drycheck 
held aloof among the spectators, because Charlie didn’t 
dance and the Big Un was bashful. The Big Un was six 
feet four, and broad in proportion, with a face like an ox, 
massive and patient; also, he had warts on his hands; but 
his soul was shy as a poet’s, and he shrank from subjecting 
a partner to clumsy footwork. 

However, Gober’s labors provoking a thirst, the three ad- 
journed to a drug store where Drycheck assured them they 
could obtain right good corn liquor. 

“She ain’t new, is she, doc?’’ queried Ben. He was 
a small, weather-beaten, sandy-haired man of compact 
build, perhaps thirty years old. His leathery face was 
freckled; his eyes were steady, humorsome, a glacial gray; 
when he spoke, his soft voice contrasted oddly with his 
alert manner. ‘‘She ain’t new, is she, doc?” 

“Fell, no. This is good old stuff. Made her myself day 
before yesterday,” the druggist assured them as he filled a 
half-pint bottle from a pitcher. 

They paid two dollars for it and returned toward the 
dance hall. 

“‘Let’s step up here and take a shot,”’ said Ben, and they 
followed him into the alley beside the building. 

“Here, Big Un—fly at it.” 

“After you.” 

“No! I tell you what—let ol’ Charlie try it first.” 

“Give it here—I ain’t scared of that stuff,’’ declared 
Charlie. Nevertheless, he carefully shook the bottle before 
drinking. ‘“‘That’s to take the fusel oil offn the top,’’ he 
explained. “Now and agin a feller drinks some of that and 
it puts his lights out.” 

When it came Ben’s turn he swallowed a mouthful, shud- 
dered, and then listened intently. 
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“Tt’s O. K. I ean hear it drop,”’ he said. 
a sody pop for a chaser.” 

After a hearty swig of corn liquor the barrel-house ball 
took on a different aspect to the Big Un. Somehow the 
girls looked younger and prettier, and he began to feel con- 
fidence in himself. It was a masquerade, and the majority 
of the ladies wore ballet skirts and low V-shaped bodices. 
Some of them had bare legs; some had gone in for elabo- 
rate costume effects. Not a few were exceptionally pretty. 
Their ages ran from seventeen to anybody’s guess, but the 
majority were very young. The Big Un’s heart warmed 
to a tiny girl in green ballet dress, a sprite with bobbed hair 
and a shy ingénue manner. Her large violet eyes were 
as innocent as a calf’s—wistful, appealing—and when she 
glanced at him questioningly he tightened his belt and 
stepped out onto the floor. 

“Go to it, Big Un! Atta boy!” whooped Gober. 

That was along about half past eleven, and by mid- 
night the Big Un had spent seven dollars and fifty cents 
without ever changing partners. It seemed to him they 
barely turned around before the floorman bawled “Turn 
it over. They like it,’’ which was the signal for another. 

“Well, how does she dance?”’ inquired 
Ben. 

“Swell. But, say, that pore kid hadn’t 
ought to be here!”’ 

“How come?” 

“She don’t belong in a place like this 
a-tall, Ben. Honest, she don’t. Her father 
lost all his money in oil and she’s tryin’ 
to earn enough to go to college.” 

“Sure. I suspicioned right away she was 
a boardin’-school gal just out for a lark. 

Say, if I was you, big feller, I’d send her 
some American beauties tomorrow.” 

“Who’re you boys talking about?”’ que- 
ried a spectator standing beside them. 

“That gal in green—the right pretty one 
with short hair.” 

“Yeh, Myrtle’s all right,’”’ was the judi- : 
cial comment; ‘‘but her daughter’s got her i 
beat a mile.” 

Just then the floorman bellowed—“ Pick 
your partners for the waltz, gents—the 
prize waltz. Let everybody dance this one,” 
and there ensued a scramble for the most 
desirable. The Big Un secured Myrtle. 

Ben stepped out with the girl in the knickerbockers and 
sweater. This was to be the final event of the evening, 
and the orchestra didn’t abbreviate it. 

They danced and they danced. The judges seemed 
reluctant to come to a decision. It soon became apparent 
to all beholders, however, that the contest was narrowing 
down to Ben Gober and a gentleman from the hinterland of 
Arkansaw, a rangy youth with long hair and adenoids, who 
had fortified himself for the struggle with choc beer. Now 
choc beer is all right up to a certain point, despite its oily 
taste, but it carries a delayed fuse, and after a few quarts 
something happens. Not a minute passed but one or the 
other introduced some new stuff. They simply put all the 
rest in the shade. True, the Big Un was going strong, but 
he found difficulty in making the turns, and only overcame 
this by banging full-tilt with his back into the far wall, 
which gave him a sufficient start to carry him to the other 
end again. 

Meanwhile the Arkansas youth was tossing back his 
mane and bending back almost to the floor and doing solo 
stuff and flinging his legs around in such amazing gyrations 
that all the spectators were agreed the freckle-faced kid 
was sure the mustard. Outbursts of applause greeted each 
new astounding effort. Perhaps Ben divined that he was 
beaten. At any rate he suddenly quit, paid off and 
rejoined Drycheck Charlie. And shortly thereafter the 
dance ended. 

“‘Shucks!”’ panted Ben as he mopped his face and neck. 
“Only for these here rubber boots of mine startin’ to 
smoke, I’d of showed that bird up.” 

“‘Sure you would!”’ agreed the Big Un earnestly. ‘You 
would of been barrel-house champion, easy; but nobody 
can’t dance good in rubber boots. Let’s take another 
shot. What say?” 

They did so, in the dark alley, and then stood near the 
door, watching the dancers come out. Among the last to 
emerge was Myrtle, snuggling against a hard-visaged man 
with a cauliflower ear. 

The Big Un’s eyes bulged. 

“Did you see that, Ben?’’ he demanded hoarsely. 

“Uh-uh.” 

ea that gal of mine give all her money to that big 
stiff.” 

“Well, what did you expect? Har, har!’”’ But next 
moment the laughter died on his lips, for the girl in knickers 
brushed past him, and he perceived that a pasty-faced kid 
to whose arm she clung was carrying her purse. 

““Come on!”’ he cried hotly. ‘“‘Let’s go.” 

“Where you headin’, Ben?” they demanded as they 
followed. 

“Stick right close and you’ll see.” 


“But-you need 


Arrived at the end of a street he drew them into a dark 
doorway and said, ‘‘Here’s where she lives—she done told 
me so. We'll wait at the foot of the stairs, and when this 
bird comes in with her—well, leave it to me, that’s all.” 

“What do you aim to do, Ben?” 

“Get my money back—that’s what I aim to do. Do you 
think I’m goin’ to dance my fool head off all evenin’ for 
that bird? I reckon not!” 

‘“Maybe I can git mine too,” suggested the Big Un. 

“No-o, we couldn’t grab off both. They’d be too many 
for us. Besides, Myrtle lives in another part of town. You 
hold ’im for me, Big Un, while I go after the money, and 
I’ll split fifty-fifty.”’ 

“Let’s see—I done spent eleven dollars and twenty- 
five cents. Her share of what you spent would be—what 
would it be, Ben?” 


“Sure I Want a Job. 
My Friend Here Wants 
One Too. We'll be 
Glad to Work for You, 
Mister— What is the 

Name?” \ 


“It’s be a-plenty, I 
know that much. Sh-h! 


They’ll be along pretty 
soon.” 

“Well, so long, you 
boys,” said Drycheck 
hurriedly. 

They urged him tostick 
around. 


“This ain’t my funeral,’’ Charlie ar- 
gued, not without reason, ‘‘and I don’t 
aim to be mixed up‘in it. What’s more, 
if you take my advice, you’ll lay ofin 
this bird. Most of these boys is hijack- 
ers, too, and all of ’em pack a gun.” 

“They ain’t got nothing on me. Besides, the Big Un 
will take care of that.’ 

Thereupon Drycheck Charlie departed and the two took 
up position at the foot of the dark stairs. At last the 
couple arrived, strolling leisurely. A. sharp scuffle, a 
scream, a grunt, and then perhaps thirty seconds of quiet. 
Two figures—one huge and the other short—dashed out 
from the doorway and sped into the night, followed pres- 
ently by shriek after shriek of “Thief! Thief! Murder!” 

The pair came to rest behind some freight cars on a sid- 
ing and sat down to regain their wind. 

“Suppose she sicks the law on us?”’ said the Big Un. 

“How can she? She don’t know who it was from Adam. 
Besides, all I did was get my money back, and he’d of 
tooken it off of her anyhow. Do you reckon you hurt him 
much, Big Un?”’ 

“No-o. Just choked him some.” 

“‘She tried to bite me when I put that newspaper in her 
mouth. What d’you know about that?” 

“There’s a lady for you, ain’t it!” 

“T’ll say so. Well, let’s mosey along and find ol’ Dry- 
check. We got to get us a place to sleep soon.” 

They found Charlie in the drug store where doe dis- 
pensed corn liquor. 

““What’s on your mind now?” he inquired pleasantly. 

“How about a game of craps? Anything doin’ in this 
burg, doc?” 

“‘ Any sort of game you want,” said the druggist. ‘‘Stud, 
red dog—take your pick. The sky’s the limit.” 
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drork on quite a few leases, and all the 


contractors the pair approached made the same reply— 
“Not right now. I ain’t turning round.” 

So they bummed around town all day, watching the in- 
coming trains disgorge their hundreds of new arrivals and 
the puffing freights arrive with supplies. A team of horses 
bogged down in Broadway and one of the animals nearly 
drowned before they got him out. They walked over to 
Griffin and back and contrived to spend on drinks what 
was left after breakfast from Drycheck’s loan. 

While idly dangling their legs from the porch of a store 
in late afternoon, they perceived a tall individual at the 
edge of the sidewalk gazing fixedly at a spot in the liquid 
street. He stared so long that the Big Un grew restless. 

“What you see there, ol’-timer?”’ 

“A guy ona horse just slipped off and went under in that 
deep hole yonder.” 

The Big Un jumped up excitedly, crying, “‘Then why 
the Sam Hill don’t somebody snake him out?” 

“Oh, Ed’ll be up directly,’ was the careless reply. 

The Big Un would have pursued the conversation had 
not Ben nudged him. There fell a silence. 

““Many get drownded here?’’ Gober asked civilly. 

““No-o. A span of mules got drownded in Broadway last 
week, and only yesterday a nigger went under with a sack 
of oats and never did come up, but I wouldn’t say there 
was many got drownded.” 

“A nigger ” the Big Un blurted out, but again 
Gober’s elbow stayed him. 

““A nigger with a sack of oats.” 

Nobody had any comment to offer. 

“Yes-sir, a big buck nigger with a sack of oats,’”’ repeated 
the stranger hopefully. 

As they steadfastly repressed any interest in the sack of 
oats he asked, ‘‘ You boys come from Texas, don’t you?”’ 

“Yes, and we’re dad-gummed sorry too. But our jobs 


‘blowed up on us there, so we up and got passports and 


come to Arkinsaw.” 

“Roughneckin’?” 

“We aim to.” 

“Real roughnecks, or just boll weevils?” 

“There ain’t two better floormen than us in the business. 
Yes-sir, we learned roughneckin’ when it took a man to be 
a roughneck. You ain’t talkin’ to any brake weight now, 
mister,’’ retorted Ben. 

“Fine. Well, I’m a contractor.” 
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“The hell you say!” 

“Yes-sir. My name’s Simmons—Joe Simmons. Used to 
work for one of the big production companies, and finally 
got me a horseback job, but shucks, you know how that 
is—a few years and it’d be a service card and a boiler 
station for me. So I up and started in contractin’.” 

“Give us a job?” 

“Right now I ain’t turnin’ round, but maybe I can put 
youin the way of landing one. Did youask Sug Carraway?”’ 

“Never heard of him.” 

“Well, let’s go find him.”’ 

Whilst they were hunting, Mr. Simmons remarked that 
to look. at the mud now you’d never suspicion it was so 
dusty last summer that automobiles had to keep their 
lights on in broad daylight in Smackover. He also con- 
fided to the pair that the best job he had ever done was a 
buttermilk well in Oklahoma. As to this, the only remark 
Ben made was to inquire whether it was a turnkey job; 
and what was the gravity of that there buttermilk? 

Unable to find Sug Carraway, they parted from Simmons 
and went down to the carnival to take a whack at the dolls. 
Somebody had built a derrick back of the lot where the 
Ferris wheel was located, and had then stopped work. 
About five o’clock a carnival performer in spangled tights 
climbed up to the top and, after due preparations and 
ceremonies to fix the attention of the crowd, made a flying 
trip down on the guy wire by hanging to a sort of pulley. 
He scored quite a hit. 

“Shucks!”’ grunted Ben. ‘“‘I used to could slide down 
one of them wires standin’ up on one foot. Here—hold my 
coat, Big Un.” 

Full of scorn and choc beer, he went swarming up the 
ladder to the crown block. Arrived there in no time at all, 
he stood on his head in the middle of the gin pole project- 
ing a hundred feet above the ground. Then, before the 
fascinated gaze of the spectators, he came down the guy 
wire hand over hand. They cheered him to the echo and 
raised a hat collection of seven dollars and thirty cents. 
And—‘‘Say, you want a job?”’ inquired a fat flabby gen- 
tleman in a check suit. He was cock-eyed, there was 
something wrong with one of his ears, and somebody had 
apparently patted him in the face with a spade in early 
youth, but Ben was devoid of prejudices. 

“What kind of job?”’ 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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Balakireff became the idol of the music-loving world in 

London for one brief season, after his first appearance 
at the Queen’s Hall. I suppose most people remember the 
newspaper accounts of the ovations 
he received, the storming of the 
platform by English as well as 
Russian women, who kissed his 
hands—with their broken finger 
nails—while he stood there, shy, 
sulky, almost sullen, with a lock of 
black hair flopping over his broad 
forehead and a queer moody smile 
in his rather deep-sunken eyes. 

“An astonishing performer,” 
said the critics, marvelously unani- 
mous for once. ‘‘A genius in 
technique,’”’ wrote one of them. 
“Surely inspired in his own com- 
positions by that wild, tragic, 
haunting music which is in the 
very soul of the Slav race.” 

Well, I don’t know much about 
that, not being a musical critic; but 
I happen to know—as few do— 
why this young man came to Eng- 
land from Moscow, and the terms 
of his contract for that season at 
the Queen’s Hall. 

The story is worth telling, be- 
cause it reveals something of the 
life of Russia under the soviet re- 
public. Also it is the story of the 
secret agony suffered by this man 
when he was being féted and hero- 
worshiped by Russian and English 
society in London; an agony of 
temptation which made a coward 
of him, as I fancy it would have 
tempted most men, however brave, 
to cowardice, and perhaps to dis- 
honor. 

He told me the whole thing 
himself, with permission to write it 
for him as an explanation of his 
abominable rudeness at times to 
English friends. 

I doubt whether any but a Rus- 
sian could have been so frank in 
self-analysis, so deeply interested 
in his own emotions under stress of 
fear, racial love and passion for the 
one woman who meant more to 
him than music—meant music to 
him perhaps. 

He played first violin in the Mos- 
cow Opera House, and occasional 
pieces of his own, by permission of 
the soviet committee, at Sunday 
concerts to school children, trade 
unionists and others. His reputa- 
tion as a violinist had saved his 
life at the time of the terror, when 
he was arrested with hundreds of 
other young men and brought be- 
fore the cheka—the extraordinary 
commission—on a charge of con- 
spiring against the soviet republic. 

As a matter of fact, he was at that time, he tells me, 
utterly innocent of any political act. Intellectually he had 
favored the Kerensky revolution and the overthrow of 
czardom, like most young men of liberal ideas in Russia; 
but while this history was happening he had remained a 
student of music, shutting out the cruelties of life as far 
as possible by writing an opera in the bed sitting room 
of an apartment house in the Sophieskaya, where he had 
gone to live after the escape of his father and mother from 
Russia soon after the peace of Brest-Litovski. 

“Why didn’t you go with them?”’ I asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders and gave me reasons which 
I thought ridiculous. 

“T didn’t want to smash my violin in overcrowded 
trains; and I detested my father, who had never been 
sympathetic to my fiddler’s life and free ideas. He was a 
cavalry general, you understand.”’ 

As the son of General Balakireff, who had commanded 
the Czar’s Imperial Hussars, this young man—twenty-five 
when Lenine became president of the Soviet Central Com- 
mittee—had a precious poor chance of life in the days of 
terror. From his prison.men of less notable family, ex- 
officers, ordinary students, clerks and merchants, or sons 
of merchants, were taken out in batches, or singly, and 
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shot for no other crime than that of belonging to the hated 
bourgeoisie. Some of them, it is true, had been involved in 
counterrevolutionary plots; and others, like most Rus- 
sians at that time, were politicians with wild theories of 
freedom and self-government which were not in agreement 


with Lenine’s new system of despotism. But it made very . 


little difference what their views had been. The examining 
committee of the extraordinary commission—commonly 
called the cheka—mostly made up of fanatical young com- 
munists animated by fear of counterrevolution and by a 
blind hatred of anybody tainted with the social influence 
of the old régime, were regardless of evidence and ruth- 
less of human life, at least during that worst period of the 
terror. 

Anton’s description of his prison days made my flesh 


creep. He spared me no details of horror—the lack of sani-' 


tary arrangements in his room, where fifty of his fellow 
prisoners. were herded, the agony of those,who became 
stricken with typhus, the despair and delirium. which 
seized those who were terror-stricken by the prospect of 
being shot like dogs against the red brick wall in the court- 
yard outside, the religious mania of one man who shrieked 
at devilish apparitions, the blasphemies of others, the tears 
of boys younger than Anton, the careless courage of a few 
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in the orchestra—if he can really play. Of course, if he 
can’t ——” 

He made a gesture as though raising a rifle to his shoul- 
der, and then laughed again, and beamed at the committee 
through his gold-rimmed spectacles. 

The three young men whispered together and looked at 
Anton, who had not been asked to speak a single word 
hitherto, but stood there white and terror-stricken between 
the two red soldiers. 

“Play something,” said one of them. ‘‘ You have heard 
what our comrade has said? It’s a chance for you, perhaps. 
Soviet Russia wishes to encourage the arts.” 

““Yes,’’ said the red-bearded man unctuously. ‘‘We’re 
notin revolt against beauty, youngman. Onthecontrary, 
we will demonstrate to capitalist countries that the noblest 
art is born from the soul of a free communistic people. 
Play!” 

He lit a cigarette and sat back in his chair as though 
preparing to enjoy himself with an amusing and agreeable 
interlude in the more serious business of the extraordinary 
commission. 

“What shall I play?” asked Anton. 

It was the first time he had spoken before his judges, and 
his voice was weak and hollow. 

He told me that in these moments a sense of pride was in 
conflict with a sense of fear, so that his heart was beating 
wildly. He would show these fellows that he knew some- 
thing about the violin! But fear threatened to destroy the 
power within him, to make him incapable of producing a 
single note. As he raised the bow it trembled as though 
he had the palsy. 

**As you like,’ said Redbeard, as he called Radeff. ‘I 
warn you I’m a severe critic.”’ 

Asevere critic! The silly imbecile was probably ignorant 
of the rudiments of music, with no more ear than an old 
cow, and less soul than the brass inkpot on the desk in front 
of him. It was that scorn for his words that gave Anton 
courage. Pride again, as he said. He drew his bow across 
the strings with a strong, almost violent stroke, the first 
note of a piece he had written just before his arrest—a 
thing he had called Russian History. 


It was harsh, ugly stuff at the beginning, with a sugges- 
tion of primitive savagery when the early Russians—the 
Scythians of Greek days—swept into Asia with Darius the 
Persian on shaggy horses, with wild war cries. That was 
his idea, though it didn’t matter very much, he said, so 
long as one caught the harshness and brutality of its spirit 
and the quick, vital rhythm of it. After that he wove ina 
fantasy on the early folk songs and dances of his race as he 
had heard them as a boy in Kazan among the Tartars and 
the Volga peasants. They, too, were coarse and rough, 
though with a merry, vulgar lilt to them. 

It was when he was playing that part that he saw Red- 
beard, as he called him, lolling back in his chair, wagging 
his head from side to side and tapping the arm of his chair 
with his plump fingers. 

“Oh-ho, my old fellow!” thought Anton. ‘‘So you like 
it, do you? It calls to your peasant soul. You’d look well 
in sheepskins, dancing to my tune by the old manure heap.” 

He was not bothered with fear now. His music had got 
hold of him, and he had a queer idea that he was putting 
this Redbeard to the test. All very well to wag his head to 
that folk stuff. But wait a minute! How about the adagio 
suggesting the story of Russian serfdom, the misery of a 
great people hungry, enslaved, scraping a bare life out of 
the soil, seeing their children die? He had put in a kind of 
song, a woman’s lamentation to her dead baby. Nothing 
pretty in it; no sickly sentiment; just the raw stuff of the 
human heart wailing out its agony. There were some 
frightful notes in it, harsh as hell. What about old 
Redbeard now? 

Well, he seemed to understand. He had his mouth open 
a little and was breathing through it. There was a kind of 
pity in his eyes. The others were silent and motionless, but 
Anton did not see them. His eyes were fixed on Redbeard. 
He did some eighteenth-century stuff, hinting at court life, 
civilization in ballrooms, silks and satins moving in a 
minuet. Then he skipped some movements and plunged 
into war and allitsfury. Probably old Redbeard wouldn’t 
understand what he was driving at—all the wild stuff and 
frenzied bow work—a pyrotechnic display on the fiddle, 
pretty good as technique, anyhow. 


Anton Had His Violin in the Prison, Which He Sometimes Played to His Fellow Prisoners 
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“Then,” said Anton, ‘‘I forgot old Redbeard and the 
cheka and that red wall waiting for me. I played the 
tragedy of human life—Russia’s agony, if you like—or 
any kind of damned soul crying out to God, who seems 
deaf. It’s the best I’ve done. That cry of pain rising out 
of the depths would freeze the blood of a war profiteer. 
But, of course, it takes a Russian to understand. You 
English % 

Anyhow, it seemed that Redbeard understood. There 
were tears in his eyes, trickling down his flabby 
cheeks. When Anton dropped his bow and stood there 
trembling in every limb—fear had rushed back after he 
had played the last note— Redbeard clapped his hands and 
was strangely excited. 

“‘Prodigious!’’ he cried in a harsh voice. 
plays like a devil or an archangel!” 

The three young men nodded and spoke in low tones to 
one another. They, too, understood music, like all their 
race. Even the other men looked more human and less 
like judges. Redbeard whispered to them and Anton heard 
him speak the name of Rosendorff, the 
Director of Public Education on the 
Central Executive Committee. Then 
he turned to Anton, thrusting his fingers 
through the hair that fringed his face. 

“We're not going to shoot you this 
time, young man! We’ll keep you for 
better things. How would you like to 
play in the orchestra at the 
soviet opera?” 

Anton was speechless. This 
reprieve was like a miracle. 
He had great difficulty in 
keeping from swooning. 

One of the young men wrote 
something on a sheet of paper 
and handed it to one of the 
red soldiers. 

“This man is free,’’ he said. 

One of the cheka offered 
Anton a cigarette. 

“Certainly you play the 
violin,’ he said condescend- 
ingly. 

Redbeard, who had risen 
from his chair, laid his hand 
on Anton’s shoulder. 

“T’m going to keep an eye 
on you, little comrade! I'll 
come to hear you when you're 
first violin at the opera. Now 
go home and practice like a 
good boy, and above all avoid 
polities!’’ He patted Anton’s 
shoulder again. ‘‘That fiddle 
of yours has saved your life, 
little brother. Cherish it! 
Work hard with it! The soviet 
republic will give you full ra- 
tions in return for your talent. 
We recognize merit even in the 
son of an imperial general!” 

He laughed heartily, as 
though at a good jest. 

A red soldier touched Anton 
on the arm. He moistened his 
lips to speak, but could utter 
nothing. Hebowedandleft the 
room between the two soldiers. 

Outside in the corridor was an elderly man between two 
other guards. As Anton passed him he smiled and said, 
“Farewell, comrade. In a few minutes I shall join you 
with God.” 

“‘T’m free!’”’ said Anton, and he told me that at that 
moment to this poor man going before the cheka he felt 
ashamed, and even sorry, to confess that he had been re- 
prieved. It seemed like treachery, and the man thought so. 

“Then you are a traitor,” he said sternly. “You have 
given your friends away. May the curse of God ——” 

One of the red soldiers struck him across the mouth. 

Without going back to the room where he had been 
imprisoned, Anton was set at liberty; and it was only when 
he found himself in the street, with a cold wind blowing in 
his face, that he realized the thing that had happened to 
him—the gift of life! He told me that he blubbered like 
a schoolboy after a hard flogging. 

“A strange creature I must have looked,’ he said, 
“slinking across the Red Square under the Kremlin walls, 
without an overcoat, with my violin tucked under my 
ragged jacket, my hair all powdered with snow and my 
dirty face smeared with silly tears. Some peasants wrapped 
up to the ears in sheepskins stared at me as they passed, 
and then crossed themselves as though they saw a devil.” 

Well, that was his first escape. He had a narrow shave 
afterwards when he was really guilty of being involved in 
a political plot for the cverthrow of the soviet government. 
That was two years later, and in my opinion an act of mad- 
ness on the part of that young Russian. 


“This boy 


The terror had subsided, and the cheka, with its army of 
secret police, no longer arrested people wholesale for politi- 
cal conspiracy or sentenced them to death for counter- 
revolution. The truth was that’'they had broken the spirit 
of counter-revolution. The chance of success was so re- 
mote, the risk of discovery and death so certain for anybody 
who challenged the authority of Lenine‘and the soviets, 
that these things were not worth while. 

To be just also, it is certain from what I myself heard 
in Russia that the invasion of the white armies under Kol- 
chak, Denikin, Wrangel and others, backed by France and 
Great Britain, and defeated one after another by Trotzky 
and his red armies, consolidated the power of the soviet re- 
public by gaining the sympathy of the peasants and even 
of theintellectuals. The last thing in the world the peasants 


*‘That Money Would 
Save Many Peas: 
ants’ Lives in Russia. 
You Shall Go and Bring 
it Back, and Save Your Own Life at That Price. 


desired was the return of the whites, who would restore the 
old estates to their former owners; and the intellectuals, 
half starved as they were, and utterly disgusted for the 
most part with the communistic régime, had a racial pride 
which revolted against the invasion of Russian soil by rab- 
ble armies financed, armed and paid by foreign nations. I 
think also that many of the old bourgeoisie who still re- 
mained alive in Russia, despite the tide of flight, the ex- 
ecutions, hunger, disease and misery, had reached the 
conviction that another counter-revolution, and even the 
overthrow of the soviet government, which they hated, 
would only lead to fresh chaos, a new reign of bloodshed 
and the utter smash of all order in Russia, which would be 
unbearable. Much as they loathed the system of com- 
munism, they acknowledged that. the soviet government 
was running the machinery of the state with something 
like order, had established peace within its frontiers and 
was abandoning its cruelties—after the first delirium of 
revolution—in favor of a really desperate attempt to main- 
tain the life of the Russian people. It was not much, but 
it was something. . 
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“You are shirking your responsibilities,’ he continued. 
“A girl with your background and vitality and wealth 
ought to have a large family of children.” 

“One a year, like a cow, Isuppose. No, thank you, dear. 
Even suppose I went the limit and had ten children, what 
would they count against the hordes?” 

“That is no argument. Do you mind if I ask if you 
have ever been in love? I méan, my dear, seriously in 
love?”’ 

She surprised him and disarmed him, too, by her warm 
rich blush. That blush gave the colonel hope. He had 
known her always, and had never before caught her blush- 
ing. 

“Although I have had several rather interesting affairs,”’ 
she said, “I always get hopelessly disillusioned before things 
go very far. I couldn’t possibly marry, because I know 
and like too many men too well. Yet I don’t like any of 
them—well enough. If I could marry all the men I like, 
that would besimple. But of course that isn’t done, except 
seriatim.” 

“What is the matter with your marrying Eversley?”’ 

“Who is Eversley?”’ 

“You had lunch with him here today.” 

“Lunch?”’ Pamela wrinkled a charming brow, and 
then, very elaborately, remembered Eversley. ‘‘Oh, yes— 
your handsome secretary. He was at the table, wasn’t he? 
I remember how decorative he was. But how jocose of 
you, uncle, to suggest my marrying him!”’ 

She toyed with the idea. It amused. It at last made 
her laugh. 

“It may seem jocose in your eyes, but the man is dead 
in love with you. How he can show such a lack of discern- 
ment, I can’t fancy.” 

“What ever gave you the notion that the man is in love 
with me?” 

“That is my affair—and Eversley’s.”’ 

Pamela scrutinized her suéde pumps in silence, and her 
uncle scrutinized her. 

“‘T hope,” she said, with cool, silken distinctness, “that 
Mr. Eversley will not do anything unpleasant, like that 
chauffeur who shot himself under my bedroom window 
at Southampton. It wasn’t my fault that he liked me 
too much! Lots of people blamed me, however!”’ 
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Colonel Price rose, walked to the fireplace 
and stood looking at the glowing coals. Had 
Pamela been the clock on the mantel she would 
have seen that the veins at the colonel’s temples 
stood out and throbbed convulsively, and she 
would have heard him mutter, “Flippant— 
even at death. She can’t be saved, because it 
is too late. She has been a waster too long. 
I imagined that blush.” 

His towering majestic 
figure gave no hint to any- 
one behind him how deeply 
moved he was. 

Unaware of his displeas- 
ure, Pamela studied his back 
with admiration. Always and 
again she marveled at his 
princely, unflinching bearing, 
more princely and more un- 
flinching since he had lost 
both sons in the World War. 
He had lost them gloriously, 
of course, but he had lost 
them. There was no heir, 
and his wife upstairs was a 
nervous invalid. Yet even 
her daily querulous drain 
could not shatter a spirit 
that was bound not to in- 
trude its personal griefs on 
other people. Though Pamela 
respected and revered him as 
she respected and revered no 
one else, yet not even for him 
could she bring herself to 
settle down. 

Her uncle looked so long at 
the coals that she wondered 
if he was still considering 
her sprightly speech about 
the Joneses’ dead chauffeur. 
All she had ever done to 
that chauffeur was to smile 
at him dazzlingly just once 
and to shake him by both 
hands. The Joneses had sent 
her home in their car, and suddenly their chauffeur had 
simultaneously thrown on his brakes and reached an un- 
believably long arm down into the road and brought up a 
little girl who had that moment stumbled in the direct path 
of a speeding motorcyclist. Because of Pamela’s smile of 
tribute, and because she took both his hands and con- 
gratulated him, the man had so far forgotten himself as to 
lose his head over her. Well, since he was dead and done 
for, one must, of course, forget him. 

“Who is Eversley?”’ she asked the colonel. Positively 
she must change the subject. “‘Where did you get him?”’ 

“Graduate of Princeton. Studying law and paying his 
way by teaching in night school and attending to my 
correspondence. Wonderfully well connected, but not a 
cent.” 

“Oh.”’ Pamela lit a fresh cigarette. ‘‘How old is he?” 

“By a curious coincidence he is exactly your own age.”’ 

“Twenty-eight! Isn’t he somewhat late about his law?”’ 

“He entered Princeton late—on account of being so 
poor. His duties to his family ——”’ 

“Don’t tell me about them. I hate the ‘short and simple 
flannels of the poor.’” 

“T don’t know his annals, but I cannot imagine a finer 
letter than I received from Princeton, commending him.” 

Pamela seemed to shudder. 

“Tf you really wish to interest me in Mr. Eversley, dear 
uncle, stop enumerating his virtues and mention a vice.”’ 

“Tsn’t it vice enough for so sterling a young man to have 
lost his head over a drifter like you?” 

Pamela smiled wickedly. 

““So—I am his vice! That’s a lot to live up to.” 

“You positively must be hung down a well, Pamela.” 

“T can’t stop for it today, thanks. A date at Sutton 
Square with my new decorator. Bye-bye, dear uncle. You 
are the only man I ever loved.”’ She kissed him affection- 
ately. ‘‘I happen to mean that, dear.” 
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MINUTE after Pamela had gone, Colonel Price rose 

and marched to his library to sign some letters Eversley 
was supposed to have leftfor that purpose. On the thresh- 
old he hesitated with surprise, for there at the desk sat 
Eversley. (Continued on Page 94) 


LTHOUGH 
thie oid 
sheriff re- 


turned Martin 
Gidlow’s noisy 
greeting with his 
usual grave polite- 
ness, Sim Cole felt 
and resented a dif- 
ference, a restraint 
that seemed to dis- 
pute the intimacy 
implied in Gid- 
low’s cordial fa- 
miliarity. Sim 
Cole had no sym- 
pathy with Sheriff 
Dan Mackenzie’s 
prejudice against 
pinhookers. He 
admired smartness 
and success, and 
there were, be- 
sides, sound rea- 
sons for standing 
in Mart Gidlow’s 
favor, reasons 
which Sim Cole 
could measure in 
hard money. 

Accordingly, he 
moved aside a 
little, as if to invite 
Gidlow to join 
them in the pleas- 
ant blot of shadow 
before the ware- 
house; and there 
was respect in his 
voice, the envious 
respect he kept 
for men who pos- 
sessed the myste- 
rious knack of growing soft and fat and rich in a lean land. 

“Reckon you got your tobacco on the floor last evenin’, 
Gidlow.”’ 

He gestured toward the line of trucks and wagons that 
stretched away from the warehouse entrance to the bend 
in the road, each with its load of new leaf shrouded in 
dust-covered cloths. Gidlow shook his head. 

“‘Ain’t sellin’ yet, Sim.’’ His small eyes, recessed in the 
red fatness of his face, shifted to Mackenzie, and his tone 
changed a little. “I figger’t a man had ought to hold his 
tobacco if he e’n afford to. Don’t seem hardly right for a 
man like me to go breakin’ down the prices for folks that 
have plumb got to sell quick.” 

Mackenzie’s placid gaze seemed to disconcert him. 
Cole saw the look of conscious virtue dissolve to the sly 
cunning which was Gidlow’s natural expression. The voice 
changed again. 

“Not only that—the opening prices ain’t ever good 
enough for me. The buyers ain’t fools. They know they 
ain’t anybody in that there line that don’t need money 
right bad.”” He chuckled softly and the bulk of him quiv- 
ered with his mirth. “Like that Hump Bridger over 
yonder.” 

Cole followed the jerking gesture of the man’s head and 
grinned at what he saw—the absurd ruin of a cart, its 
wheels canting at four dismal angles, a dejected mule 
drooping in the spliced shafts. One of the men on the 
plank that served as seat turned his head slowly, as if 
Gidlow’s voice had carried to him. The unhurried, level 
look of his narrowed eyes seemed to pass Cole and the 
sheriff, to fasten on Gidlow with a strange effect of almost 
physical contact, as though a long, stern arm had stretched 
over the intervening onlookers and strong fingers had 
closed on Gidlow’s flesh. 

Gidlow laughed, but below the sound of it Cole caught 
a hint of uneasiness. 

““Mule-headed webfoot for you, sheriff. See him scowl 
at me like he’d admire to kill me! Jest because I give him 
a fair offer f’r his crop—me an’ Laz taken an’ poled a flat 
up the Branch to his shanty. Wouldn’t even talk to me. 
Acted like I was tryin’ to rob him.” 

“Reckon maybe you bought his crop last year,” said 
Mackenzie’s gentle old voice. The speech seemed to anger 
Gidlow. 

“What if I did? He was glad enough to take the price 
I offered him, wasn’t he? Give him spot cash a whole 
month before the markets was open, an’ saved him the 
resk an’ work of totin’ his leaf into town. It ain’t my 
fault if prices went up so’s I made a pretty profit.”’ 
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“‘Mornin’, Bridger. 
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Cole understood the resentment in the voice and sym- 
pathized with it. He had no patience with Mackenzie’s 
notion that there was something disgraceful in the pin- 
hooker’s trade. It was straightforward business that 
Martin Gidlow did, driving his truck around to the out- 
lying farms in the clearings, offering cash for tobacco as 
soon as it was cured and graded. Nobody had to accept 
his bids unless he chose. If a man couldn’t wait for the 
markets to open in September, and wanted to turn his crop 
into cash ahead of time, it was only fair that he should pay 
something for the privilege. The sheriff had no reason for 
despising Martin Gidlow and his kind, speaking of them 
contemptuously as pinhookers, blaming them for taking a 
profit when they resold. 

““No’’—Mackenzie’s tone was still placidly even—‘“‘I 
reckon it ain’t your fault, Gidlow.”’ 

He moved forward toward the cart, and Cole followed 
him, attracted in spite of himself by a certain curiosity 
about Humphrey Bridger. He shared the common atti- 
tude of the countryside toward the people who lived in the 
great swamp, where the southeastern corner of Hewitt 
County spilled over the hills and flattened out in the thick- 
ets along the Big Branch. Tradition explained them as the 
offspring of runagates and rascals, fled to the swamps to 
cheat the gallows. There were tales of a streak of Indian 
blood in them; even far-fetched romantic stories that 
they were the remnant of Raleigh’s lost colony from Ro- 
anoke. In the higher lands they had the name of trash and 
scum. They took the blame of every unpunished petty 
theft, were held responsible for any grass fire that started 
in their neighborhood. They were safe in their marshes 
against Sim Cole. He felt this security as an added count 
in his indictment. 

Mackenzie spoke to Bridger in a key that irritated Sim 
by its contrast to the tone he had used toward Gidlow. 

‘Mornin’, Bridger. Carried in your crop right early, 
ain’t you?”’ He lifted the ragged cloths and inspected the 
pile of yellow leaf below them. “Right pretty tobacco. 
Always figgered that swamp land ’d make good leaf—if 
it wasn’t so far from market. How’d you-all make out to 
tote it in?” 

“Carried it down the Branch to Gray’s Bridge on a 
flaty? 

Bridger spoke in the talk of the country; but there was 
a difference, Cole thought, in the quality of his voice. . It 
sounded as if he gave his tongue small practice, and his lips 
closed on the last word with an effect of relief, fitting to- 
gether close and straight, so that his mouth was a bloodless 
line in the sun-bitten face. 
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Mackenzie’s head moved slightly. The’ 
that Bridger had answered an unspokei} 
old man’s mind. , 

“Too bad you done that, Bridger. Gio 
forget that.” | 

“Aimed he should remember it a spell 
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“Here We Be, Cole.’’ Gidlow’s Whisper Interrupted His Thought. 


at his elbow, and saw that there was a shadow in the 
tranquil face. 

“Kind of wish you’d give Bridger a fair price, Gidlow. 
Don’t seem right, takin’ his crop offn him that-a-way. 
Worked right hard to make that there leaf. Ain’t even 
got a mule to plow with. Spaded up that land by hand. 
Right hard worker for a feller’t lives in the swamp.” 

Gidlow snarled, “Serve him plumb right if he didn’t get 
ary cent for it. Low-down ornery webfoot!”’ 

“‘Ain’t the only way to look at it, Gidlow.’’ Mackenzie 
spoke as gently asever. “Right hardon Bridger. Wouldn’t 
hurt you a mite to pay him a fair price, an’ it’d make a 
sight of difference to his folks, I reckon.” 

“That’s his business.’”’ Gidlow scowled. ‘I’m tendin’ 
to mine, Mackenzie. You talk like money didn’t matter 
to me. An’ the market shot clean to pieces! Why, if I 
had to sell at today’s figgers I’d lose on every pound I got 
on my floor! I got somethin’ better to worry about than 
Hump Bridger.” 

“Reckon you won’t sell at today’s figgers, Gidlow. 
An’”—Mackenzie’s brows drew together a little—‘‘an’ it 
never paid any too well to have trouble with the swamp 
folks. Kind of like Hump Bridger, I do.. But I don’t 
know if it’s good jedgment to kick him when he’s down.” 

“Tryin’ to scare me! Think I’m afraid of a webfoot?”’ 
Gidlow laughed shortly. ‘Fine way to talk, Mackenzie! 
What’s a sheriff paid for, if a man can’t do business with- 
out havin’ to worry about gettin’ shot in the back?” 

“Reckon Sim an’ me can tend to that, Gidlow.”” Mac- 
kenzie took no offense. ‘“‘Only tryin’ to save work for 
Sim. Sight easier to fix things up before trouble happens.”’ 

He stopped as Bert Whitlatch, the insurance agent, 
joined the group. Gidlow’s sullen look deepened at the 
sight of the brisk, dapper little man. 

“You aimin’ to pester me some more, Whitlatch? You 
e’n save your breath. I done told you fifty times I ain’t 
wastin’ my money on insurance,”’ he grunted. ‘‘ Way the 
market opened, tobacco ain’t worth worryin’ over.” 

“Oh, you know better than to go by the first day’s 
prices, Gidlow.’”’ Whitlatch spoke with professional cheer- 
fulness. ‘‘They’re always low. And you ought to be 
covered on your leaf till you’re ready to sell, if what I hear 
is straight.” 

He flicked his eyes from Gidlow to Mackenzie and back 
again, his face sly and shrewd. 

‘‘What you been hearin’?’’ Gidlow eyed him narrowly. 
“What you gittin’ at, anyhow?” 

Whitlatch chuckled. 

“Oh, nothing. Only if I had seven or eight thousand 
pounds of tobacco in my barn I’d want it insured—if Iknew 
there was a webfoot that hated me like Hump Bridger 
must hate you, Gidlow.’”’ He chuckled again. ‘Heap of 
fires start in the swamps. Reckon they know a sight about 
it down yonder.” 


The Pinhooker Pointed Between the Trees 
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Gidlow’s eyes almost closed. He seemed to confront a 
new and sobering idea. Cole, expecting a protest from 
Mackenzie at the implied charge against Bridger, looked 
from one face to the other. 

“That’s right, Whitlatch. Never struck me’t 
He wheeled toward Mackenzie. ‘“‘That’s a fine kind of 
pertection you’re givin’ me, Mackenzie! ’Stead of keepin’ 
my prop’ty safe, you come eggin’ me to pay that barn- 
burner more money! I got to buy insurance or stand to 
lose my tobacco.” 

“Always figgered it was right bad jedgment to go 
kickin’ a man when he’s down, Gidlow, like I was tellin’ 
you. Reckon you might better do business with Bert. 
Sleep a sight easier, maybe.” 

Gidlow moved his shoulders angrily. 

“Reckon I better insure, with the sheriff talkin’ that-a- 
way. You come out to my place this evenin’, Whitlatch, 
an’ we'll fix it up.” 

He communicated with Laz in a series of intricate ges- 
tures. The negro grinned delightedly and shuffled to the 
crank of the truck, while Gidlow eased his bulk in behind 
the wheel. Cole watched them drive down the valley. 
Whitlatch laughed cheerfully. 

“Much obliged for backing me up, sheriff. I been trying 
to sell Gidlow insurance for eight years.’ His tone 
changed. ‘‘Don’t mean I put anything over on him, of 
course. He’d ought to be covered, with all that leaf on his 
floor. He ain’t making a mistake to take out a policy.” 

Mackenzie was silent as he and Sim walked back to the 
hotel where they took their meals. But as they drew near 
the group of loungers on the steps he spoke meditatively. 

“Right funny thing, Sim, about mistakes. Ever notice 
how when a feller makes one he can’t rest till he goes an’ 
makes another? Even a smart man’ll doit, Sim; as smart 
a man.as Mart Gidlow.”’ 


” 


II 


“TAVENIN’, Bert. Evenin’, Gidlow.’”’ Mackenzie’s 
greeting, commonplace and tranquil, semed—to Sim 
Cole—to convey a special meaning to Whitlatch and Gid- 
low, to halt both men abruptly before the worn plank steps 
of the courthouse where Cole and the sheriff sat. In pre- 
cisely the same word and tone Mackenzie had spoken to 
a dozen other passers-by, without other effect than a re- 
turn in kind. It was as if, to both Whitlatch and the 
pinhooker, the phrase held some challenge. Each of them, 
as he paused and turned, revealed a hint of defiance. 
“‘Reckon you done quit frettin’ about that there to- 
bacco, Gidlow.”’ Mackenzie’s even voice continued in the 
same placid key. “Look right satisfied. Got over the no- 
tion’t Hump. Bridger’s bound to fire your barn, I reckon.”’ 
Gidlow’s lips drew back from his teeth in an unlovely 


’ grin, 


“Don’t need to fret no more about that, Mackenzie. 
Don’t matter a mite to me if Hump burns me out. [’m 
leavin’ Bert 
Whitlatch do my 
worryin’ f’r me. 
I’ve done insured 
my tobacco this 
time.” 

Mackenzie’s 
mild gaze trans- 
ferred itself from 
Gidlow to the in- 
surance agent. 

For some reason 
Whitlatchfoundit 
disconcerting. He 
laughed uneasily 
and shuffled his 
feet on the flags as 
if he would have 
liked to walk on 
and could not. 

“Yes, sir,” said 
the pinhooker 
with relish, ‘‘any 
time Hump 
Bridger fires my 
barn, Bert here is 
bound to pay me 
two thousand dol- 
lars.’’ He chuck- 
led. ‘‘The way the 
market’s been 
goin’ down I’d 
make money if I 
got burnt out. 
Don’t know could 
I git what that 
leaf cost me if I 
sellit. Never see 
worse prices’n 
them bloodsuckin’ 
trust buyers been 
givin’ us.” 

(Continued on 

Page 128) 
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the nerves would be perfectly well if they could just 

sit still and think of something else. But sitting 
still is the last thing they are able to do; they must have 
change and dope. For one symptom of the present nervous 
instability of the body politic, a lot of people want to re- 
write the Constitution of the United States. Some of 
them are already in Washington, chipping at the job. 
Forty amendments were formally proposed in the last 
Congress. Very likely several of them will carry, for 
amending the Constitution is by no means a difficult 
process nowadays—which is another symptom of political 
flapperitis. 

Amendment is what radical proposers talk about— 
merely a little patch here and a little patch there. But the 
actual purpose in some cases is to leave only the shell of 
the old institution, with a quite different kernel in it. 
What the innovators want is a basic scheme of govern- 
ment different in spirit from the old one. That end may 
as easily be accomplished by a few amendments as by a 
complete new Constitution. You can destroy anything 
with only a few amendments. Merely striking out half 
a dozen “‘nots”’ after half a dozen “‘shalts’’ would work a 
rather startling transformation of the Ten Commandments. 

What does that signify for plain everyday citizens who 
are neither corporation lawyers nor professional politicians? 
What, after all, is the Constitution between friends? 
Most of us, if we think of the Constitution at all, think of 
a musty document which learned judges mull over and 
always disagree about. What practical difference does it 
make to you and me in our everyday life whether the 
Constitution says one thing or another? Let’s look at it 
from that point of view. 


GREAT many sufferers from supposed disorders of 


Macaulay’s Prediction Not Fulfilled 


OR one thing, it means a little something to all of us, 

I take it, that Americans invented the cotton gin, 
threshing machine, the telephone, electric light, the air- 
plane, and so forth. We are entitled to swell up a bit over 
America’s notable contributions to human progress. We 
are entitled to feel annoyed if other Americans express 
contempt for those achievements. The American Consti- 
tution is the greatest job of that sort ever accomplished. 
That is what Gladstone’s well-known eulogy means. The 
achievement looks bigger today than it did when Gladstone 
uttered the eulogy; for, sure as sunrise, if the Constitution 
were expunged today it would take many years of turmoil, 
contention and disorder to get another one. Illinois argued 
and contended for 
years over a con- 
stitutional con- 
vention; finally 
got a constitu- 
tional convention 
which argued and 
contended for 
many monthsand 
ended in a com- 
plete failure. New 
York carried on a 
great agitation for 
a constitutional 
convention, fi- 
nally got the con- 
vention, which 
deliberated, 
jawed, redacted 
and ended in com- 
plete failure. 

It used to be 
said that to amend 
the Constitution 
was exceedingly 
difficult. In more 
than a hundred 
years only the 
three Civil War 
amendments were 
added to the doc- 
ument. When 
James Bryce 
wrote The Amer- 
ican Common- 
wealth he opined 
that an amend- 
ment to the Con- 
stitution was 
hardly to be ex- 
pected except 
as the result of 
some national 
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And at that 
time, or at any time up to recent years, it would have 
been very difficult to amend the organic law. 

There were good and obvious reasons for that difficulty. 
Americans generally regarded the Constitution as a great 
landmark in political history and our chief contribution 


convulsion comparable to the Civil War. 


to social science. They remembered that a government 
such as their colonial forefathers set up, with sovereignty 
vested in the people, was not at that time known any- 
where in the world, with the exception of a few mountain- 
locked Swiss cantons, of whose experience the colonists 
appear to have known little or nothing. Their venture was 
a novelty comparable to the flying machine, and most of 
the wise men of Europe said it would soon go to smash. 
Even after it had survived two generations, Macaulay 
said it would fail as soon as the supply of free land gave 
out, for “institutions purely democratic will sooner or 
later destroy liberty or civilization or both. The American 
Constitution is all sail and no anchor.”’ 

And, following the great American model, constitution 
making became fashionable. In fifty years or so after the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States: over 
three hundred other constitutions were promulgated in 
various parts of the world. Not one of them, I believe, 
survives today except those made in the U. S. A. In 
the first half of the nineteenth century Central and 
South America were littered up with constitutions, and 
one that survived a decade deserved honorable mention. 
There is a French joke, dating from the time of Napoleon 
III: A man enters a Paris bookshop and asks, ‘‘Have 
you a copy of the latest constitution of France?’”’ The 
bookseller replies, ‘‘No, sir; we do not handle periodical 
literature.” 

But our Constitution survived. A great nation de- 
veloped under it, gaining steadily in power and wealth, 
giving the common, average man greater freedom and 
opportunity than he could find anywhere else. So when 
James Bryce wrote his famous book the people of the 
United States were proud of the Constitution and felt re- 
spect for it. In that same generation the American Union, 
under the Constitution, had seemed so much worth while 
to ordinary merchants, lawyers, farmers and carpenters 
that some hundreds of thousands of them had given their 
lives for it on Southern battlefields. 

The process of amending the Constitution was the same 
when Bryce wrote that it isnow; but it was incomparably 


The Supreme Court of the United States 


more difficult to operate, because any prog 
would have been met with a general froy) 
Argentina, and so forth, wanted constitut\ 
ture of periodical literature, that was thei) 
our Constitution had stood up for a centy) 
great crisis; under it we had prospered il 
stick to it, thank you. So to amend the Co} 


‘was extremely difficult. ~ 


But it is not difficult now. The mere fac] 
stitution has endured one hundred and #] 
gets on some people’s nerves; which is | 
form of neurosis—the same nervous instabi; 
many women to move all the furniture jn | 
every three months. The man who recomn} 
with the simple statement “It’s different! 
the psychology of these unfortunate peop] 
there is now a considerable public to whom \} 
sell axle grease as a substitute for butter hy 
ing them that it’s different. 


King John and His Baro 


ND the present is—among other things-| 
flapper, male and female. The flapper} 
tual achievement; as George Ade has poin' 
their discovery- that parents’ are a joke. Tj 
action to authority, preseription, old use | 
thumb to the nose. What ‘oar political fla) 
the Fathers of the Republic ean be discover 
shop. The Fathers, they say, were react) 
dismiss them with contempt. < _ 
Well, they were reactionary. The Cons| 
United States is a thoroughly reactions) 
That is why it has endured and given scopef 
ment of the greatest of nations, where the 
still finds freer opportunity than anywhe 
grease as an article of diet is progressive, ij 
new. Butter, on the other hand, has just | 
same old butter, for heaven only knows howr} 
Nearly all the great strokes for Anglo; 
have been reactionary. Magna Charta its) 
pure reaction. King John was the innovat| 
George Burton Adams, for example, shows} 
his Origin of the English Constitution. | 
scholars have emphasized it. The nub of th 
that John had been gradually and subtly} 
kingly power at the expense of his tenants 
were mainly barons. In good part it wast 
taxes, or of those feudal contributions to thi 
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rim, it may be judged that he is pop- 
bans. His other nicknames are The 
i and El Delirio, which may be freely 

ge. I suppose that if I were a Cuban 
‘41 why he has a halo around his head; 
f ere had been policemen in the time of 
had been one of them, I should have 
y nose in the air, deploring the sensa- 
Iimasses and stripping Robin Hood of 
roism one by one until he stood named 
mean and mercenary bandit. But the 
me bitter experiences with birds of prey 
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ts growing fat upon their public offices 
c,eing laid upon their shoulders to make 
dlunder;: and herein Arroyito wasa man 
man who madeit his business to plunder 
lgotten gains and distribute them with 
: the poor, and always with a debonair 
Ciumor that set you laughing to see it. 
tag enough to hold this charming rogue 
¢3 and bars and rode straight at mounted 
rot him, who had secret hiding places in 
( and would spring out upon millionaires 
e!ected him. That was the kind of figure 
pea Hood some centuries ago, and 

1 which the popular imagination con- 
1s my ungrateful function to strip the 
1 ee him‘as he really is. 
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ly have seen | 
f the widow and the orphan; they have 
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4Chat With Arroyito - 


3 royito had been the bogy man of Cuba, 
eh and perhaps a cover for the misdeeds 
’. No less than thirty-seven crimes are 
Cunt, but the crime of murder is not one 


not be-said of the other brigands- of. 


(3, Lino Lima and Valera, who were all 
®)famy of murdeér-and worse.’ Of’ the 

oyito, how many: of them were ac- 
hive shall 3 iever_know, for the only man 
{1 never tell. If: Arroyito had ‘been’ a 


4) Toducer ‘he’ could not have staged his: 


yore dramatically: except ‘in’ the final 

‘il thirteenth’ of this year, he allowed 
fired tamely in disguise on the eve of 
(. To the Cuban public he had become 


7 have seen bankers vanish to Madrid: 


Sir Basil Thomson, K. C. B. 


Former Assistant Commissioner of Metropolitan Police, London 
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train on his way to 
the trolley car. 

He gave a full 
and frank account 
of his career, and 
probably a consid- 
erable part of what 
he said was true. I 
did put the ques- 
tion to him as to 
whether he was 
married or had a 
sweetheart, be- 
cause it had a bear- 
ing upon his out- 
lawry. One cannot 
live in Cuba in the 
retirement of a 
cave and expect to 
be fed by the ra- 
vens, and I thought 
that his affiliations 
with the gentler sex 
might have been 
the means of keep- 
ing body and soul 
together. He re- 
marked sadly that 
he had quite a num- 
ber of girl friends, 
but that, of course, 
when he was in 
trouble they had 
all deserted him. I 
suggested that this 
was the way with 
women, and a 
bright smile of cor- 
dial agreement 
illuminated his 
countenance. But 


Arroyito—His Mother, Brothers and Sisters 


a romantic figure and a crowd of ten thousand people 
gathered at the railway station in Havana as if he were 
Douglas Fairbanks or a circus parade in a small American 
town. El Mundo, one of the principal Havana newspapers, 
established a record in Cuban journalism by coming out 
with a front-page account of his capture within two hours 
of the event. It happened in this wise: 

On the nineteenth of April last the police, who had 
received confidential information, boarded a trolley car 
which was bringing workmen from Guanabacoa to Regla 
at five o’clock in the morning. Captain Perdona, with 
Police. Sergeants Rodriguez and Isidro, sprang upon the 
trolley car and shouted ‘“‘Hands‘up!”’ Most of the: thirty 
passengers were asleep, but in the last seat were a sleeping 
man and a man very markedly awake; moreover, he wore 
a Chaplinesque mustache—which is the Spanish for “‘in the 
mode of Charlie Chaplin’’—that did not accord with his 
physiognomy, and when with the points of their pistols 
they paid particular attention to this grotesque figure he 
exclaimed, ‘‘I am done; spare my life; I have never killed 
aman!” 

When they found in his pockets two loaded revolvers, a 
box of cartridges, a bottle of chloroform and a five-hundred- 
dollar bill, which formed part of the ransom paid for a 
captured millionaire, they felt certain they had made no 
mistake. After the preliminary formalities in the police 
station he was conveyed to Havana, where the cheering 
crowds were awaiting him, and from the station to the 
Presidio Prison, the safest place in Cuba for a’ prison 
breaker. There the boyish good humor which had so much 
to do with the admiration of the mob gave place to an 
eloquent melancholy; he is said to have remarked, ‘‘ Here 
I shall remain for the rest of my life; -my star is set, and I 
shall die in the prison; no one will be found to liberate me 
from such a place as this.”” This unwonted spasm of pessi- 
mism seems uncalled for in a country in which general 
amnesties are given to prisoners as an ordinary incident 
of political life. Bae 

When I had an interview with Arroyito a month later he 
had recovered much of his usual good spirits. History does 
not record the physical equipment of Robin Hood. Cer- 
tainly he could‘not have-been, like Arroyito, nearly as 


broad as he was long; almost certainly he had not-a bullet-. 


head supported by a massive and bull-like neck? Perhaps 
the one thing that the two men had in common was a frank 
and engaging smile and a colossal impudence. The prison 
surgeon had attended to a cut over his left eyebrow which 
he received when stealing a ride on the bumper of a railroad 


as I came to know 
a little later, he did 
not want for ra- 
vens; the chief raven was his own sister, Marina, and 
while a young woman of her energy remained at large he 
could count upon losing no flesh. 

While he was talking with great animation to my com- 
panions I was able to study him with some care. He had 
none of the so-called stigmata of crime about him; rather 
he was a healthy, cheerful young animal of twenty-six, 
bursting with health and spirits, and full of the love of 
adventure. In fact he represented a type of criminal that 
is quite common in all countries. He would be brutal and 
violent when he was roused, but he would always prefer the 
smooth and easy way of good-fellowship, and he would 
relieve you of your valuables with a charming smile. As 
to his generosity, you rarely find a niggard among bandits. 
Money that is easily come by is easily parted with. 


Love of Publicity 


ASKED Arroyito whether he had any settled policy in 

disposing of his plunder. : ‘‘ No,’’ he replied, ‘“‘but I have 
been poor myself, and have a sympathy with the poor, and 
naturally I give money away when I have it.’”’ When it is 
other people’s money the Recording Angel may not think 
it worth while to make an entry of the benefaction. 

It happened that on the day I visited Arroyito there had 
been a change in the wardenship of the prison. The outgo- 
ing warden was:a soldier;- he is now replaced by a medical 
man who has made a study of-the treatment of lunacy in 
England and other countries. He was anxious to know my 
impression of Arroyito after the interview, which had been 
cut short by the sounding of the trumpet for dinner. I said 
that he was as sane as any of us, but that he was more than 
ordinarily vain and his besetting temptation was love of 
adventure. The warden agreed; he had read the case in 
the same way and was then trying to break his prisoner 
of his love of publicity by setting’ him to shoemaking and 
keeping his nose to the grindstone. ‘When he ceases to 
think of himself as a national hero he may settle down.” 

It is the boast of the police in Cuba that the serious 
crimes in the island are committed not by Cubans, but by 
foreigners— Mexicans and Spaniards. The number of 
serious crimes in proportion to the population is low, but 
as in all Latin countries, where a word commonly leads to 
a blow, anda blow to a knife, the proportion of murders 
to other crimes is relatively high. Capital punishment is 
sorare that the execution chair with its gruesome apparatus 
for garroting is now treated as a museum piece. If a 

(Continued on Page 101) 


often that she knew it by heart. 

She scarcely needed to listen to 
hear over and over the words that her 
father had used that last time he told 
her about his business—a week before 
he died. She’d heard the story before, 
often; but somehow it had come then 
with an added poign- 
ancy from his lips. 

Her father had a 
way—almost dra- 
matic, Penelope 
thought—of making 
yousee the thing just 
as if you’d been there. 

“You see, Penni- 
kins, I was lucky in 
away; Ihadtheidea 
at the exact minute. 
In those days’’—he 
smiled a bit—‘‘long 
before youwere born, 
everythingwasat the 
height of ugliness. 
Women wore stiff 
velvets, but they only used 
plush for draperies.’”’ He began 
to laugh. ‘Oh, if you’d ever 
seen it, Pen, you’d have had a 
fit! Not thesort of plush we call 
furniture plush herein America, 
but a thinner thing with asheen, 
made of silk threads; beautiful 
if they’d ever used any other color. But 
they never did. It was always crimson, dif- 
ferent shades, but always the same color. 
We had curtains of them in the drawing- 
room in London, and portiéres. Your 
mother had them put up every autumn.” 

“T know’’—Penelope nodded her head—‘‘and there 
were mantel drapes of it, with little silk cords and tassels.” 
She screwed up her mouth. ° “‘Occasionally they give you 
a set like that on the stage—to go with bustles and trailing 
skirts.” 

“That’s it! Well, I’d been manufacturing textiles for 
years in a small way; started in Bradford and moved to 
London, but never made much money. Then one day a 
customer came into the place—a woman. She wasn’t used 
to wholesale houses, you could see that. She stepped out of 
a victoria and came into the dingy little office like a queen.”’ 
He grinned, looking at his daughter. “I guess my ideas of 
a queen and yours are a bit different, Pen; but the whole 
world thought her lovely. She wore velvet and grebe; 
grebe about her jacket and on her short round muff.” 

“Grebe?” 

“You never see it now,” Charles Post explained. 
the plumage of a sort of duck, not a fur at all. But they 
used to wear it a lot, and it was pretty, really; one of the 
few pretty things they had. 

“Well, she swept right up to me—she was tall—and 
lifted the most magnificent pair of dark eyes I’d ever seen. 
‘I am looking for something; I—I can’t explain,’ she said, 
and then she laughed, a liquid sort of laugh, and her eyes 
were in play again.” 

Her father was smiling to himself as he talked. It was 
almost as if he saw her again, and Pen remembered that he 
had—afterwards. She’d heard all this so often. He went 
on with his story: 

“Well, she was an actress, she told me, and gave me her 
name, Mary Bolingbrooke. Even I knew it. That was the 
day of famous beauties, you see; and Mary Bolingbrooke 
had a generous heart and real talent. No stories had ever 
been told of her that were not to her credit, and people 
adored her. She was staying then with the Duchess of 
Norne. 

“To cut it short, the Duchess was giving a party and 
Mary Bolingbrooke was looking for something to knock 
’em dead, something new to wear. She had ideas—some- 
thing silky and sumptuous and different—but she’ could 
not find a thing in any of the shops. I had some fine goods, 
but nothing that would do. » Finally she turned about, 
sighing. 

““*Well, thank you for all your trouble, Mr. Post; but 
I can’t see a thing / 

“*T can!’ I said, short, like that, I was so excited. ‘Wait 
a minute!’ I pulled out a doubled roll of plush. ’Twas 
woven double then, and it hadn’t been dyed crimson. It 
was all shades, the way the silk had come. I rushed into 
the shearing shop and got it cut and ran back with it 
falling over my arm. She hadn’t an idea what it was. 
Plush never looked that way when it was finished—just 


[ote story had been told to Pen so 
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Perhaps No Woman Could Have Seen the Contents of Those Trunks Without a Gasping Breath of Admiration 


crimson, as I’ve said—and she gave a sort of gasp as I took 
one end and threw the thing over her shoulders. Then I 
turned her about and made her look into the mirror. 

““That do?’ I said, sort of sharp. Because I knew it 
would, and I thought I’d got something. 

“She studied it with her great dark eyes, not saying 
a thing for a minute. Then, more softly, but just as abrupt 
as I’d been, ‘I’d want it in cream,’ she said; ‘deep, almost 
primrose, but not quite.’ 

““When?’ 

“Next Thursday.’ 

“All right,’ I said. 

“She smiled at me.” 

Pen remembered he’d always added that. Mary Boling- 
brooke’s smile must have been something to remember. 

“It happened that I had a consignment of raw silk from 
France, something I’d taken in settlement of a bad. debt. 
The silkworms had been artificially fed on something differ- 
ent—lettuce leaves, perhaps, instead of on mulberry as 
usual—and the silk hadn’t been boiled either, so the color 
was pale—half green, half primrose, really a strange, heavy 
cream. Of course we never used raw silk like that, but 
time was the thing. I set everything aside and took a loom 
myself. I did nothing but think about it. The silk was 
carded by hand; ridiculous to us now, but the best thing 
I could manage then to save time, and I wove it into the 
finest grade plush, heavy and soft, with a luster that noth- 
ing else ever had. 

“Plush got awfully common at the last, Deer we left 
England, and only costers or gypsies wore it. I remember 
the outcry your mother raised after you were born—in 
America, that was—when I wanted you to have a cloak of 
white plush. All the same, I used. to think—I suppose 
because I had originated it, really—that there was noth- 
ing like it for decorative effect, 

“Mary Bolingbrooke wore it at the Duchess of Norne’s 
party. She was tall and statuesque, with those dark eyes 
and chestnut hair, and her appearance created a sort of 
furor. I am sure there is nothing like that today. . Just 
think, Pen, if Ethel Barrymore wore a new material at a. 
party, can you imagine everyone rushing to buy iteeren: 
though she’s a great artist?” ) 

- Dad smiling his queer sort of smile at the look on Pe- 
nalope! s face had drifted on with ‘his story: . 

“But that’s what happened then. Mary Bolingbrooke 
looked so wonderful that they all saw themselves looking: 
just like her. I’d applied for a patent on my material, so 
when the onslaught came no one else could take the trade 
away, though we’d plenty of imitators. Why, for five years 
no one who was anyone wore much besides Post’s plush!” 

“And you made a million!” 

“And lost it!” 
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“Well, but, darling,” Pe 
“that’s the part I’ Se n sa 
derstand. It wasn’t m 
it was a million poundail 
all that? Of course it a 
not the one you made after [ 
how could it disappear?” — 

Her father laughed; he 
it at the end—that er 
about him. 

“Why, bless your hana 
heard of overexpansion? I 
fast to take care of the 
and I had to borrow to do 


“T know there wasn’t, darling,’’s' 
pieces you have in the trunks are the 
“Oh, yes, the trunks!” 
He seemed glad to be reminded of 1 
he shut his eyes wearily, as if he we 
effort; then opened them widely, 
in them as he looked at her. es 
“You’ve got to be wiser than your d: 
kins. You hang onto those trunks unt; 
something real for them, either brains or m 
money, my dear, don’t forget to keep a sti 
when Post’s plushes come back to life; doi 
est business man shut the last of the P 
from the manufacture of the plush. Le 
years ago, but they wanted to shut me 
your rights, child, and some day you'll cor 
again. There’s enough to keep you until 
and Philip Lawton holds Aresia Coppe! 
name for an emergency. You'll be in 
Penelope couldn’t follow that 
longer, not without crying. Dad had! 
but sometimes it was as if she a oly 
hand to touch him, he seemed so n 
one of the times. 
She leaned her chin on her baa 
room. She and Aunt Rachel woul 
was all there was about it. Park 
ance did not agree. 
She went on, sighing, with the 
checks. How she hated the firs’ 
would be the first again before she 
another miserable set of checks wou 
A worried little frown appeared on | 
her forehead, and she did some 
back of an envelope. Finally, the 
a drawer and locked away her pag 
staring out of the window. Lights 
the city of magic for the rich, of 
poor. She knew only the magic si 
paratively small in her eyes, was hom 
Aunt Rachel had moved into-it whe 1 
years ago:. Not much of a move, f 
same apartment building for sev 
ury of the big apartment her fat 
seemed tiny. But the sweep of 
dignified library, the simple lux 
rooms and the trim little kitche 
she could not possibly manage to 
She smiled to herself rather woefu 
It did seem—didn’t it?—as if 
afford a home of this sort. Swift 
book, looked at the figures again, eve 


etually she ought to move out of here 
pposed, sublet the apartment, save the 
;, the expensive hotel service of meals, the 
o extras that were part of the toll of living 
stay on for three months, she calculated, 
am torock bottom. If only she had known 
ess it would not have been such a prob- 
thought of the plush patents before, but 
hem. She didn’t know how money was 
fq er had been a wealthy man, even though 
, {uch money before he came to America. 
d)) grow for him, almost. He’d educated 
er of arich man; she’d gone to the most 
nthe country. Her father had sold out 
hi he became ill. Except for old McGuire, 
an in his factory and bought it out little 
no affiliations with the textile industry. 
tart again the manufacture and sale of 


? 

h(oulled the telephone towards her deci- 

f2 she could speak into it the voice of the 
irs came smoothly over the wire. 

?\fiss Naylor’s maid has just called up to 

ilo to the dressmaker’s tomorrow morning 

’ 


3)’ said Penelope. ‘‘Why, yes. Find out if 
i drop round here for me, will you, please? 
a/isn’t gone home, will you send him up?” 
s/yuse man, appeared in a few minutes at 
\pe’s apartment. She stepped out, closing 
a(ier softly so that she would not disturb 
aiearly half past eleven. 

at to go down to the trunk room and open 
1 you spare time to help me?”’ 

yin beamed broadly. 

a| Miss Post.” 

4 service elevator skillfully and took her 
lated basement. 

i sixteen trunks—great big trunks with 
r 


ly constructed pattern. William hauled 
rer, set them up in a row, unlocked them. 
of at her watch and told him to come back 
r Then she opened the first one slowly. 

wnan could have seen the contents of those 
t\gasping breath of admiration. One after 
in were taken out, gray and brown and 
le'f the royal hue, all the things that dad 
mine with and—lost. Great rolls of shim- 
uzolors; soft and exquisite as nothing else 
tlught. She’d forgotten how beautiful they 
<)aroll of old-gold plush and opened it out 


on the newspapers William had spread for her on the 
cement floor. It caught the light and glowed. Beside it 
there was a green, the color of young beech leaves. Fol- 
lowed black and amethyst, rose and azure and silver; the 
blue of the sky in summer, and the hazy blue-gray black of 
a storm cloud. There was no end to the loveliness of the 
material. It draped into folds so soft that shining light 
was lost in the depths. The murkiness of the black sheen 
was deeper than anything Pen had ever noticed in other 
goods. It might have been the blackness of a pool at night; 
there was the same shimmering quality. ~ 

But it was in the taupes and browns and deep dark colors 
for winter that the quality stood out beyond and above 
even the colors. Beautiful! It was like having her father 
back again. Suddenly tears rose to her eyes. Her father 
had not been mistaken; there was nothing quite like 
Post’s plushes. 

But if only he’d been able to give her a little more definite 
information about going into business! What could she do 
in getting these things on the market? She was twenty-two; 
she’d had no experience. Well, the thing to do was to 
market her ignorance. She began to laugh again; it was 
exactly the sort of thing her father had always said. But to 
say it and to know how to do it were two different things. 

That she had a big thing here from the textile standpoint 
she did not doubt; but even dear dad, with all his experi- 
ence, had not managed to make Post’s plushes again the 
fashion. 

Still, there had been enough money while he was living, 
and even now no one suspected any lack. Penelope had 
been able to keep up her friendship with Gloria Naylor, 
daughter of the great financier, her closest friend at school. 
She had moved with the wealthy people of the city; never 
known any lack of anything, even in these years since her 
father had died. Not, that was, until now. But she realized 
suddenly that she could not go on as she had been going. 
It meant giving up her apartment, taking a cheaper place, 
or at the end of three months being forced out for lack of 
money. When there wasn’t much left, how money did 
seem to vanish, Pen thought. 

Of course she knew that it had been absurd for them to 
live upon principal in this way. But Aunt Rachel had 
managed it at first, and Penelope had known nothing except 
to go on in the same way. Now she set her little chin 
determinedly, deciding that something must be done. 

Something; but what? Pen had very little idea when 
she put the plushes back carefully in the trunks and tipped 
William generously for his help. Far into the night she lay 
thinking the matter out, but no ray of light came. 

Of course she could always go to Philip Lawton, ask his 
advice. He had been her father’s legal adviser and friend 
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as well. He was immersed in big affairs; it would be easy 
for him to direct her. But she had never done this yet, and 
she shrank from putting her affairs unreservedly in the 
hands of anyone. She must have some plan first; some 
definite plan. She knew that the rights to Post’s plushes 
were valuable. If—well, if a big financier like Herbohm 
Naylor got hold of them, for instance, he could do a great 
deal with them. But somehow she knew that in that event 
she would be left out of the reckoning; given a satisfactory 
income, of course, because she happened to be Gloria’s 
friend, and that would be all. She’d know nothing of the 
business affairs, and Post’s plushes would be manufactured, 
advertised, put on the market without her being able to 
say a thing about it. 

No; to mention this to Gloria was out of the question; 
pride prevented, for one thing; and for another, Penelope 
discovered within herself a desire to carry on in some way 
this thing her father had begun. Hadn’t that been what he 
had wanted, after all? 

How many times, looking at her wistfully, he had said, 
“Ah, Pennikins, if you’d only been a boy!” 

Gloria came into her living room like a whirlwind the 
next morning and threw herself into a big chair, calling out 
to her friend impatiently: 

‘Listen, baby darling, if you aren’t ready in one minute 
you'll have to go without dolling up, so there! I’ve got an 
appointment.” 

“Glo, I went to bed awfully late. I wasn’t up when 
they announced you on the phone. Besides—I don’t!” 

“Penelope Post, you couldn’t look the way you do if you 
didn’t doll, so there!” 

“T don’t make up my eyes, or rouge.” 

“Don’t need to, with that complexion.” 

Gloria never had any compunction about changing her 
tactics. Pen knew from the difference in tone, the absent 
sound back of her words, that something had attracted her 
interest. In a minute she laughed. 

“Say, seen the paper this morning?” 

“No, why?” 

“Listen, there’s a girl here who’s been left a fortune; 
unknown uncle and all that. Wouldn’t you think they’d 
run out of uncles—but they never seem to. Well, the girl’s 
at boarding school, and the reporter went to see her. Do 
you know what the kid said? They’ve made a headline 
of it.” 

“No; what?” 

‘“Now I shall be able to have a petal-sheen blouse!” 

Gloria’s laugh rang out again, boisterous, amused. Pen 
was glad that she wasn’t in her room, to see the sudden 
change that passed over her face, the look of somber antici- 
pation that came into her eyes. Of course Gloria, petted 
and spoiled daughter of a famous 
banker, couldn’t understand about 
that; she’d never had to long for 
something that she couldn’t get; 
(Continued on Page 106) 


« 
a Evervone is Tatking About You, Saying You are Getting So Pale.’’ ‘I’m Not, Glory; I Have Lots of Color, See?’’ The Girl Had Flamed Rosy. 
' “The Fact is,’’ She Said Seriously, “‘I am Too Tired at Night to Dance”’ 
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\ ; OU see, we sold the 

Latin American brother 

a phonograph. And 
then all we had to sell him to 
play onit was Yankee Doodle. 
When the phonograph was in- 
vented people thought that it would be used, among 
other things, to make books for the blind, teach elo- 
cution, keep a family album of voices, make music 
boxes and speaking dolls, and record telephone 
talks. The machine lagged nearly twenty-five years 
before music in the home was found to be its big 
commercial field. The first entertainment records were 
pretty limited—I am speaking of twenty-five years ago. 
Recording was crude. We had band music, but no rag- 
time, much less, jazz. The great opera singers, violinists 
and orchestral records were all in the future.” 

The export-producing director of a big phonograph com- 
pany was explaining a phase of that business almost 
unknown to the American phonograph fan—the making 
of records for people in other countries. In the archives of 
these companies there are today tens of thousands of 
records made in other lands—songs, recitations, ballads, 
drama and folklore in many languages, with music of 
strange kinds, played on strange instruments. Sometimes 
they are sold to people in our foreign-language colonies, but 
more often the sale is limited to the countries where they 
were made, In the record libraries of several phonograph 
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concerns in the United States it is possible to hear more 
Chinese drama, Japanese historical ballads, Argentine 
gaucho music or Cuban danzones than in months of travel 
through those countries—some of it music that has passed 
away. For the thousands of master records, carefully 
preserved, represent nearly twenty years of most interest- 
ing musical exploration by the recording expeditions that 
are constantly going out to other lands. 

“We sold Yankee Doodle as long as possible to the folks 
in other countries,’”’ continued the director. He has circled 
the globe several times with these recording expeditions, 
and has the music and entertainment of many nations at 
his fingers’ ends. “‘ When they got tired and wouldn’t buy 
it any longer we turned our thoughis to making records of 
their own music, and in their own languages.’” 


Catching Music on its Native Heath 


i LOOKED simple enoughat the outset. Thesheet music 
of the latest danzénes, tangos and machiches was secured 
from Havana, Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro, played by 
American bands and pressed in disks. But when the rec- 
ords reached the Latin American brother they were no 
longer popular—tangos and danzénes are as the snowflake 
in the river, a moment heard, then gone for- 
ever, just like our jazz. And the Latin American 
brother didn’t recognize his own music! For 
the score of a tango or machiche is something 
like shorthand. Where our jazz is written with 
full harmony and instrumentation, to be played 
alike by musicians all over the country, Latin 
American dance music is usually a simple 
melody upon which the players embroider their 
own variations and syncopations. These are 
instinctive, born in them, different in each coun- 
try. They couldn’t be written. If they were 
written, no Brazilian orchestra could ever catch 
the strident swing of a Cuban danzén, nor any 
Cuban band put the happy little native lilt into 
a Brazilian machiche. Our conscientious 
bands—and in those days it was chiefly the 
military band that made records for the 
phonograph companies —simply played 
every note they saw. There weren’t very 
many notes. Time was wrong, instrumenta- 
tion wrong. How were they to know that in 
Argentina the tango orchestra is made up 
largely of accordions? 

However, that did for a beginning. Latin Amer- 
icans were impressed by the intention if not the 
results, and they did get fair phonograph records of 
music like their national anthems. Quick to 
see what was lacking, the record directors 
took the second logical step—sent down for 
native orchestras, and had them make rec- 
ords in New York. 

A particularly interesting musical organi- 
zation was found among the Antioquian 
Indians of Colombia, a couple of hundred 
miles from Bogota. The players used gui- 
tars, mandolins and violins, playing old 
Spanish music sometimes dating back to the 
conquistadores, with decided Indian charac- 
teristics. Arrangements were made to bring 
this band down from Bogota by the long 
river trip, and thence to New York. When 
the boat docked the record director was on 
hand to meet his performers. After immi- 
gration and customs formalities had been 
attended to, he led them toward the Ele- 

N vated railway, having engaged a boarding 
house uptown. Just as they got under the 

L a train thundered overhead. Turning around, the di- 
rector saw his Indians scooting like deer back to the boat. 

“Here! Hombres! What’s the matter?’ he asked, 
catching up after running two blocks. 

“Warthquake!”’ was their laconic explanation. 

At the boarding house entirely new room arrangements 
had to be made, for the Indians had never lived above the 
ground floor and said going above it made them dizzy. But 
once settled, they played some beautiful records, which are 
still sold in Colombia, though that was nearly twenty 
years ago. 

Next came the recording expedition, the first one being 
sent to Mexico, partly because that country was near at 
hand and also because the Mexicans were excellent cus- 
tomers. Several months and a good many thousand dollars 
were spent in Mexico City making records of bands, 


singers and actors in the aj 
bringing in characteristic m 
inces. But every one of th’ 
lost on the way home. The 
knew little of the difficulties to be overcon 
wax on which records are taken melted in ¢ 

Then several Mexican artists were br 
York, singers and guitar players, who r 
compositions, comic songs and the music 9 
country people. This gave a Mexican lis 
most satisfactory up to that time, but it d 
scratch the surface of Mexico’s musical re 
better-equipped recording expedition was 
City, and worked nearly a year. It mader 
singers, concert-hall artists, the famous Pc 
other music and entertainment in the ca 
brought in Indian bands from Yueatan, y 


“We Sold one or 

Yankee Doodle phonogr 

as Long as Possible to the now ha 
Folks in Other Countries”’ expedi i 


they are sent out about every ei 
recording expedition is now so well 
are seldom lost. Generally two men 
recording unusual instruments and 
a portable recording machine run by a 
kind used in lighthouses; so it is not 
electric power, which may vary or b 


The Mechanics of j ; 


N SOME cases the recordin, 

guarded, only the two atten 
the room where it is set up. Phon 
on soft wax, and the original, or 
fully packed in a special herme 
holding ten or twelve safely unde 
cold or damp, and shipped to the U 
with powdered graphite and put 
battery, it is covered with a film of co] 
four hours. That in turn is electrop 
matrix from which the records sold 
pressed; shellac, rotten rock and ec 
lampblack form the basis of record 
they vary. Occasionally an electroj 
sent along, where the recording is 
masters made on the spot, lessening 
the wax originals as well as saving 
which recording is done must be car 
free of echoes and room tone, or | 
property in a room that throws your 
experience are also needed in the plac 
in making each record so the different: 
will register evenly. With a band 
with the big brass tuba is seated 
horn that leads into the hidden record 
will also be seated on a low chair, wh 
is brought close to the horn and sea 
Naturally, native bands and orchestre 
siderable study to get just the right arra 
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ler sitting, when I was a small 
j of a pew and looking across 
nd Emmy Umlong, and won- 
ow could ever get to be so 
uld allow a girl to moon-calf:at him 
girl had moon-calfed at me that way 
‘en her a kick in the shin—in those 
ge as we grow older. We actually get 
moon-calfing. 

long did have a worse than usual case. 

m, to make me notice it, because all 
lett’s Bible Class were affectionately 

the brook-and-river section of their 
| was a rather sure bet that if a boy 
ietty’s Bible Class he had a girl in it. 
;to some other Bible class, where the 
jig the nature of youth. 

along, as I remember her from those 
(ittle thing, small and plumpish, with 

, and no frizzed hair or bangs or other 
-and sweet and good. Heaven only 
lways suggested to me a pair of soft 
yekings, comfortable—as you might 
», She wore a brown velvet hat with 
/-me-nots on it; she wore it for years. 

She adored Ben Braik, and the big 
jermitted her to adore. I can imagine 

re so wonderful, Ben!” and “I don’t 

- think of such bright things to say, 
lly snuggling up to him and looking 
hing happily. 
! So they were married and settled 
nall-town-home happiness right here 
{ Ben became better and better liked 
ad a way with him that took. He was 
ia huge hearty voice and a high-held 
eye, and a lock of brown hair droop- 
qiead; and—I may as well say it—a 
‘senatorial cut to it. When he stood 
i the Opera House and stuck three 
ast of that coat, and threw back his 
\ his eyes, and let out that roar of his 
‘hy Dinny McCarthy should be elected 
¢hird ward—well, you knew Ben Braik 
h governor or senator some day, if not 
e United States! He looked it. 
i have said this next a few years ago, but 
de rascal of a Sinclair Lewis has let loose 
k about the Main Streets, I don’t mind 
ybank was considerably slouchy in those 
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days. When the weather got around 95 and 100 in the 
shade we did take off our coats, and our vests too. And we 
wore suspenders. On a real hot day the chivalry and 
worth of Riverbank did go up and down Main Street with 
sweat-wet puffs of shirt sticking out between the sus- 
penders on their backs, and the man who had left home at 
seven A.M. with a brand-new paper collar—twelve for ten 
cents—gave it up as a bad wilt by ten A.M. and shed it, 
along with the paper cuffs that had been turned once or 


twice. We were slouchy, and no denying it. 

There was room for a peck of oats in the knee- 

bagginess of most of our pants, and the average 

citizen got a shoe-shine Saturday afternoon, 
and a shave Wednesday and Saturday, and his regular 
coat-wearing time was from 10:30 Sunday morning 
until 12:20—and oh my goodness how nice it felt to get 
that coat off! 

But not Ben Braik! You might say that most of the 
men in Riverbank had women they were married to but 
that Ben Braik had a wife. I don’t know that that 
means anything, but it sounds as if it meant what I 
mean. I, for instance, used to yell down the back stairs: 
“Say, Mary, where in thunder did you put my shirts? 
What? I can’t hear a word you say. I say, where did 
you put my shirts? Well, for cat’s sake! Why couldn’t 
you sew the buttons on one of them? Well, all right! 
ALL RIGHT! I can wear this one again—I’m darned 
if I care if you don’t.” But it was not that way with 
Ben Braik and his wife. When he got up in the morn- 
ing—zip !—there was his clean shirt and his clean paper 
collar and his clean paper cuffs, and a clean pair of 
socks or suit of underwear or whatever he needed, on 
the chair by his bed, with the cuff buttons in the but- 
tonholes of the cuffs, and the cuff attachers in the other 
buttonholes of the cuffs, and the sleeve holders with 
their little blue bows all nicely slipped onto the sleeves 
of the shirt! And Emmy would kiss him when he came 
down to breakfast and run a hand over his handsome 
cheeks and, maybe, say: ‘‘ You might just run up after 
breakfast and go over this cheek again, Ben dear; it’s 
a little rougher than you like it.” 

Clean pocket handkerchiefs, linen vest like the side 
of a new-painted white house! And a coat, no matter 
how hot the weather. Silk hat on Sunday, of course; 
and Emmy would be dressed ten minutes ahead of Ben 
and caressing the hat with a hand pad of velvet until 
every fiber of silk lay flat and shiny. A real wife, I tell 
you! Many a time when I have cussed myself into my 
Sunday clothes I’ve found my wife waiting for me 
downstairs, and when I asked “‘Are you sitting on my 

hat?” she would say, “‘If you hung your hat up it would 
not be where I would sit on it.” Not that I cared. I’ve 
never been finicky about hats. 

But Emmy always was careful about Ben. She wor- 
shiped him, and it was right enough that her shrine should 
be fine and beautiful. It did us all good to see how she 
tended Ben—us and our wives. Any wife in Riverbank 
could have learned a lesson or two from Emmy. 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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chemically analyzed she 

would have shown a formula 
consisting of seventy-four per 
cent morals aghast and twenty-six per cent 
ambition to make everybody else’s morals 
assume the same affrighted posture. If 
words belonged to a labor union, that four- 
syllabled one ‘‘indelicate’”’ would have en- 
riched itself on overtime. She believed in 
cabbage leaves, and that the apple Eve ate 
in the garden was a Maiden’s Blush. As for 
legs, they were a distinctly masculine at- 
tribute, and all ladies worthy of the name 
had their feet pinned to the hems of their 
skirts with safety pins. She could have 
found a wealth of censorable matter in the 
Elsie books, and the blush of shame was so 
constant upon her cheeks that strangers 
remarked upon her coloring. 

Nevertheless, or perhaps in consequence, 
she was somewhat of a power in the land. 
She was always present and tenaciously 
vocal; and though she may have had no ex- ; 
tensive following, she exerted an influence. ii 

As for Geraldine McKellar, unpaid pri- / 
vate secretary to Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt, 
titular head of the Woman’s Party in 
Corinth, she disliked Mrs. Prissy with skill 
and pointedness. It was natural, for Jerry 
was natural. Jerry was as frank as a bill- 
board, and was able to see very little evil in 
a world that took so much pains to make 
things pleasant for her. She horrified Mrs. 
Prissy by riding a horse as Nature intended 
a horse should be ridden—astride, 
and not pasted on one side of it like 
a postage stamp. When she played 
golf she wore knickerbockers, and 
when she went bathing she wore a 
one-piece bathing suit. Mrs. Prissy 
publicly called this bathing suit in- 
decent, whereat Jerry retaliated by 
spreading the story that Mrs. Prissy 
took her bath in a dark room, and 
had rather the better of it. It may 
be imagined the ladies were not con- 
genial. 

It was not, however, until Mrs. 
Prissy announced her candidacy for 
the Corinth School Board that she 
became really of importance to Jerry, 
for at this time only matters political 
were able to claim much of her atten- 
tion. It was a new game she had dis- 
covered and she loved playing it. 

Jerry took immediate action. She 
went to Mrs. Tom Terry, called Mrs. 
Tom by everyone who knew her, and 
sowed in that matron the seed of po- 
litical ambition. Jerry did this by 
way of offering a contrast, for what 
Mrs. Prissy was Mrs. Tom was not. 
Mrs. Tom was one of those matrons 
of irreproachable reputation who are 
not susceptible to shock. As she said to Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt when that good lady remonstrated with her on an 
occasion, “‘I mind my own business and suit my husband, 
and I don’t give a tinker’s hoorah what anybody says 
about me.’’ And she didn’t. It was no pose. Wherefore 
it was Mrs. Tom whom Jerry McKellar selected to be Mrs. 
Prissy’s opponent for the Woman’s Party’s nomination for 
school trustee. 

The thing was of no real importance to the human race 
or to Jerry; she merely started it on one of her energetic 
days to keep her hand in. But one never can tell. One 
of the conditions that make life on this agitated sphere 
so thrilling to those who take the time to observe is just 
that—that you never can tell. 

Another condition which adds equally to the joy of 
being alive to see what goes on, is that so many different 


[: MRS. PRISSY had been 


kinds of things are happening in different places, and no- 


body can hazard a guess how they will affect one another, 


or what seemingly utterly detached event they may bear ~ 


down upon and ravage. 

Consequently, remote as it may seem from the pletaon 
of a member of the school board, it may be worth while to 
notice that it was at this exact period in the world’s history 
that Lizzie Tomlet, wife of the well-known alderman of 
that name, discovered that she was not in society. As was 
her custom in all crises, she took the matter up with her 
husband, 
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“‘l’m Honing to See Nellie Jason Wearing Her Title a Little Crooked,’’ Said 


Mrs. Tom. “Nellie Was a Nice, Kind:Hearted Girl, But She Always Looked 
as if She Dressed After Somebody Hollered Fire’’ 
“‘Alderman,”’ said she, for she always addressed him by come from it. 


his title, ‘Emma Green and me has been talking.” 

Mrs. Green was to Mrs. Tomlet as is the pea vine to the 
stake up which it climbs. 

“‘Tt’s been done before,” said the alderman shore! 

“You're a big man in this town,” said Lizzie. 
isn’t a day when the papers don’t mention your name, and 
Lord knows, enough folks come to you to get things done.” 

“Did you and Emma Pes that alone, or did some- 
body tell you?” 

“What we discovered,” aid Mrs. Tomlet a trifle wasp- 
ishly, “‘is that it don’t do me no good.” 

“You eat,” said the alderman succinctly. 

“Who with?” demanded Mrs. Tomlet, thus’ arriving . 


somewhat unexpectedly at the gist of the matter.,)-; giv 
The alderman’ looked a. trifle ‘startled and. altogether. 


bewildered... The: retorted question came with such a ‘snap 
and was so extremely categorical that it left him dangling - 
mentally in the air. What kind. of reply could a man make 
to such a question? Yet, it appeared, an exact and illumi- 
nating answer was required of him. But Lizzie saved him 
from intellectual wear and tear. 
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“There | 


“Do I eat 
Pratts or ni 
Lentilses or the 
Terrys or any o| 
She did not pause for re 
her own questions with em 
not!” pe i! 

“What of it?” asked the; 
notwithstanding certain fay) 
and perhaps of a financial p 
one to be dissatisfied with 
life, not a man who could ye 
than of the plain people, — 


“Ain’t I as good as | 
“T must ’ a’ thought so ¢ 
alderman, “or I woul a 


out to marry. I’d’a’. 
on Piety Hill instead ol dow 
“‘Ain’t you as importan’ 
any of their husbands?” 
“Well,” said the alderma 
ble vanity, “I'll a 
mallet.” 
“ Ain’t you as aie ’ 
“T’m gittin’ ines 
About two years more at tl 
guess I’ll be able to clip cou 
folks.” lp 
“ Ain’t we got as goodah 
we spend as much as a’ 
we got a chauffeur with a) 
Lord knows I pay 
clothes as a body ¢ 
“There’s differer 
crazy,” said the al: 
“ Anything you | 
she said with the 


tion. 7 
“Anything?” et 
band, “that ; 


charged, and i hay 
the first of the mor 

“But if I get m 
somethin’ nobady t 
tion.” 

“You acl sto 
enough to give ’em 
Mr. Tomlet. “Wk 
you want?” 

“T want,” said M 
be took up by soci 

“Gawd!” a d 


ey 


you’d make ’ 
ean! ! ” 


her life with 
corned beef 


a start, and I’m doin’ ’em favors. 
to start?” 
“T want,” said Mrs. Tomlet, “to join 
“And play golf?” There was a hint 
alderman’s voice. - 
“ Mebby. ” 2 
“Well, Lizzie, I guess you ’re hefty e 
ball as fur as any of ’em. I’ll fix it th 
Which was that. 
’ I 3 
N THE following Sunday the 
preached an eloquent and fiery s 
-of Sabbath observance, particularly and 
_ cally laying the blame for modern laxi 
in our civic life, those men to who 
example and guidance, who play 
Alderman Middle, whose business in 
freak ordinances before the common 
Mr. Wykes’ parishioners, and in that ¢ cap 
with both ears leaning slightly forwa 
sermon so impressed him that he went i 


y dinner, and in his study drafted a 
‘so drastic and with penalties so severe 
: of its passage—it would be less disad- 
mmit robbery in the nighttime than to 
ye of mumble-the-peg within the civic 
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for the same place the officials should take no hand in the 
matter. In other words, fight out your little Kilkenny and 
the organization’ll back the survivor.” 

“Fair enough,” said Mrs. Tom. 

“T think,” said Mrs. Prissy, “‘that if worse comes to 
worst I can get along without the backing of this organiza- 
tion—if this organization wishes to go on record as pre- 
ferring indelicacy to the conservatism and purity of which 
I have always been the advocate.” 

“That,” said Jerry, ‘‘has all the teeth and claws of a 
threat.” 

“Tt is,” said Mrs. Prissy acidly, yet with a certain 
triumphant confidence in her voice. ‘My husband iM 

“She makes him go out to the garage to smoke,”’ Mrs. 
Tom whispered to her neighbor, ‘‘and heaven only knows 
where he sleeps!” 

““My husband advised me,” she continued, “‘to make 
certain before I announced my candidacy—to insure my 
election. He said that was good politics, so I did it; or 
rather he did it for me.” 

“Nice of him,’’ said Jerry, “‘but how did he manage it?” 

“He got Alderman Tomlet to promise to elect me,” 
said Mrs. Prissy. 

“Alderman Tomlet!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Burtis, and then 
there followed a moment of blank, disconcerted silence, 
through which Mrs. Prissy purred and preened herself 
most irritatingly. 

“So I think,” she said, ‘“‘ Mrs. Tom had better withdraw 
gracefully.” 

“Not,” said Mrs. Tom, “‘if the court knows herself, and 
she thinks she do. Somehow I got the idea this party was 
formed to buck that sort of polities—to clean things up and 
do away with wire pulling and crookedness. I had a 
sneaking idea we were going to try to abolish such folks 
as this Tomlet person and to give the decent majority a 
say as to who ran the city. Um—fine citizen you are, Mrs. 
Prissy, four-flushing around the world saying ‘limb’ when 
you mean ‘leg,’ and then throwing your arms around the 
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“That Woman My Guest! Certainly Not! I Don’t Even Know Who She Ist’’ 
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neck of the first crooked politician who offers to hand you 
something—for something.” 

“The end,” said Mrs. Prissy, “justifies the means.” 

“Tf that’s purity,’ said Mrs. Tom, ‘‘thank heaven I 
never was exposed to it!” 

Throughout this exchange of amenities Mrs. Lattimer- 
Pratt sat like some Anglo-Saxon equivalent of Buddha, 
impassive, motionless, either too greatly concerned with 
major affairs to allow a minor flurry to agitate her, or else 
too buttressed by mental inertia to realize quite what was 
happening. Presently she turned ponderously to Jerry. 

““Do you know,” she said in a whisper, “‘I have found 
this Mr. Tomlet a nice, friendly person.”’ 

“Those are his tools,’ said Jerry. ‘“‘He lugs them 
around as a plumber does a torch and a monkey wrench.” 
She turned to the room: “Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt calls a 
meeting of the executive committee for tomorrow morning 
at ten. Will someone see Mrs. Lentils today? It will save 
telephoning.” 

But it was not to be necessary to see or to telephone that 
champion of blue blood and pedigrees, for at that instant 
she entered the room, stately, aloof, fragile, as an aristocrat 
should be. As she entered she sniffed. One could see at 
once that the world had a wrinkle in its heel. She sniffed 
again, and then, her eyes falling upon Mrs. Prissy, she 
pursed her lips and lifted her eyebrows in a most signifi- 
cant and highly insulting manner. 

“Ladies,” she said, ‘‘what do you suppose has hap- 
pened? What? I could not bring myself to believe it. I 
would not credit my ears. Is there no place that is safe 
from these climbers?” 

Jerry’s eyes twinkled. 

“Tt is our country’s boast that any boy, no matter how 
humble his origin, may aspire to be President.” 

“Yes,”’ said Mrs. Lentils, ‘‘and the trouble is that he 
generally does and is. But the Constitution, or whatever 
it is, never said a word about country clubs.” 

“Country clubs? What about country clubs?” 

‘Are they, or are they not, 
supposed to be made up of 
our best people? Is it not 
considered, in Corinth at any 
rate, equivalent to a guar- 
anty of one’s social position 
to be elected a member of 
our club?” 

“Tt is,’ said Mrs. Burtis. 
“Unquestionably you are 
right, Mrs. Lentils.’’ 

“Personally, I shall re- 
sign,’ said Mrs. Lentils. ‘“‘I 
shall compel my husband to 
resign if this person is 
elected. If our board of goy- 
ernors so far forgets its 
duty Hf 

‘“What person?” Jerry 
asked. 

“Alderman Tomlet,”’ said 
Mrs. Lentils. 

For the second time men- 
tion of that gentleman’s 
name immersed the room in 
stricken silence. Alderman 
Tomlet applying for admis- 
sion to the country club! 
Immediately the attention 
of the ladies flitted away 
from the alderman’s chubby 
person to the more imposing 
elevation of his wife. Lizzie 
Tomlet, with her mauve 
limousine and fearful ward- 
robe, was famous in Corinth, 
and the idea of seeing her on 
the terrace of the country 
club was abhorrent to more 
than one of those present. It 
was unspeakable, unthinka- 
ble. 

“But who—I would like 
to be told who—is to blame 
for this outrage? Who pro- 
posed the man for member- 
ship?’’ This from Mrs. 
Burtis. 

Again Mrs. Lentils lifted 
her brows and permitted a 
supercilious smile to twist 
the corners of her mouth. 

“You may well ask,” she 
said, “‘and I am sure you 
will be astonished to learn.” 
Here she turned to face Mrs. 
Prissy, who sat stiff and de- 
fiant in her place. ‘‘The 
name of the man who so far 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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had spent a year and a boat was board 
half in Lisbon he looked long enough at. 
at me in amazement and exclaimed “ Wasn’t it a furnish lasting impressions of th 
frightful experience?” dors of Brazil, especially of th 
“Prightful! Why?” radiantly smiling, fantastically | 
“Don’t they have revolutions there all the Janeiro; and finally a diagonal cut 
time?” the Southern Atlantic where 
I had to admit they had a few. ‘But some- were caught of weirdly remote St 
how they don’t interfere with one’s comfort.” Canaries, theatrical Madeira, anc 
“‘Didn’t I read last year that they shot their turesque coast which was for go 
Prime Minister and several of the cabinet?”’ gathering point for all the adye; 
Again I had to admit that he was right. ' faring men of the world—Portug 
“And I seem to have heard that people walk I awoke early in the morning, | 
about the streets with smallpox and bubonic porthole and saw nothing butan ij 
plague and all sorts of terrifying diseases. Spend I decided the boat had got off t 
a year in a place like that—in danger of either and gone on to London; but bef; 
being shot or dying of some medieval malady! and out on deck the sky had clea 
What under the sun made you stay there?”’ lay before me in all her smilin 
It does sound absurd—when one concentrates splendor—a mass of blue and pin 
on all the extraordinary things that happen in white and yellow houses mounti 
Portugal—to say that I never enjoyed any place were covered with palms and flow 
more; and yet such a statement is quite true. I wonder Byron called it one of the 
suppose the climate has much to do with making of the world! I have seen Naples 
it soattractive; itis the most heavenly climate in and Hong-Kong; they are more 
the world; the much reputed Riviera is harsh by haps than Lisbon, but none of the 
comparison; and gorgeously golden winters and beauty. And beyond the city blu 
cool summers make you feel that nothing is worth gradually mounted to the knifel 
bothering about—least of all those chronic na- Cintra—fourteen miles away—a 
tional revolutions. It is also an exceptionally mit that dominated the whole sc 
beautiful country—I am almost tempted to say 
it is as beautiful as Italy—with strangely fasci- 
nating architecture and some very lovely cities, 
and a history that is so splendidly romantic that 
one is inclined to feel that a magnificent future, 
in spite of the extremely disturbed present, is 
bound to be the eventual outcome. No one seems 
to believe me when I become enthusiastic over 
Portugal; they say I am exaggerating or just 
merely lying; and as practically no one has ever 
been there—and apparently never intends to go— 
the question is usually dropped. But in spite of 
all doubts of my sincerity, I do look back on my 
year and a half there as being a most delightful 
and amusing experience—amazing, too, in some 
ways. 
A diplomat going there should spend at least a 
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theatrical; their surroundings are 
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the episodes in their epic poem 
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Admirat Hughes and Minister Birch at Grave of Portuguese 


month in preparing himself in those complicated ' Unknown ddidier at:the Monastery. Bataiha sometime in the distant fourteer 
points of international law which relate to asy- it is recounted today, painted 
lum and sanctuary, for such questions will probably that time the Andes were crossed on a railway that played on the stage with all the fervor a 
occupy him during his stay more than anything else. mounted up ten thousand feet and then cut through a_ recent event. Inez de Castro was a Spi 
tunnel as long as it was high; a rush was made across sought refuge in Portugal from the tyra 

Across the World to Lisbon hundreds of miles of Argentine pampas, where strangely monarch. The Portuguese king’s son, Do 


mixed groups of cattle and ostriches and sheep grazed con- love with her and secretly married her. _ 

HE government changes so often and so violently that tentedly; a few days were spent in that very handsome fended the old king, who wished his son 

the legation is constantly faced with the problem of city, Buenos Aires, which is justly called the Paris of the riage that would help along internationa 
sheltering or refus- gal 
ing to hide those 
who rush to it at 
crucial moments 
for protection. To 
give an idea of the 
constant govern- 
mental changes 
one only has to be 
told that during 
the twelve years 
Portugal has been 
a republic there 
have been about 
one hundred and 
fifty prime minis- 
ters—that is to 
say, on an average 
of twelve a year. 
Suppose our Presi- 
dent changed his 
cabinet twelve 
times a year! It 
would give almost 
all of us a chance 
to hold’ some im- 
portant official po- 
sition—which 
seems to be the 
. ultimate ambition 
of every Portu- 
guese today. 

It took twenty- 
six days to reach 
Portugal from a 
C hile. During Minister and Mrs. Birch on Their FoursinsHand Uncle Sam (nye 
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ving Days of Revolution 


be the most popular scent, an odor which 
1 more intense as the market was reached 
1 fish venders—all women in fantastic cos- 
askets of fish on their heads and shrieking 
jeir voices—rushed madly along to see 
é1 first the highest hill in Lisbon. That 
png fish along the way and sprinkling 
ater did not worry them in the least; 
yared so intent upon being the first to 
tle that they would not even stop to sell 
i on the way. And climbing the hills of 
sag of a feat, even when your head is not 
tia basket filled with hundreds of sardines. 
sof her seven hills; Lisbon can show you 
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American Sailors in Legation Park 
twenty, many of them precipices which apparently dis- 
courage no one, as pedestrians, trams, motors, carriages, 
pushcarts and motorcycles climb them with a reckless ease 
that is sometimes appalling. 

The private secretary informed me that the minister was 
in America and that I was to be chargé d’affaires at once, 
as the secretary I was succeeding planned to leave in a few 
days. He also told me that I had been particularly lucky 
in not arriving a few days earlier, that I had thus escaped 
a revolution—an unusually violent one, which had made 
it rather uncomfortable for the guests of the hotel, as the 
guns of the opposing parties had been leveled on that build- 
ing during the three days of the conflict; in fact a bomb 
had been thrown right into one of the rooms and had 
landed in a lady’s bed. Fortunately the lady had been tak- 
ing a bath at the time, and so had suffered no inconven- 
ience; and more fortunate still, the bomb had not exploded. 

“Have you engaged a room for me at that hotel?” 

The secretary nodded and explained that it was the best 
hotel in town, that all diplomats stopped there and that 
the food was considered excellent. I suggested that it 
might be more comfortable to put up with simpler lodg- 
ings, more questionable company and plainer food, and at 
least not be constantly on the lookout for bombs in my 
bed. He assured me, however, that the revolution was 
quite finished and that there was always a few months’ 


respite between them. To 
add to the sincerity of his 
statements he gave me his 
card, on which was engraved 
“Mr. Lisbon Portugal.” 

The dangerously situated 
hotel adjoined the railway 
station—which may have 
had something to do with 
its popularity—and was 
crowded with a most cos- 
mopolitan gathering. There 
appeared to be several rep- 
resentatives of every nation 
in the world there—Amer- 
ican, French, German, Ital- 
ian and Spanish—awaiting 
or just off a steamer that 
was going to or returning 
from South America. The 
crowd made me feel more 
comfortable. If they were 
not bothering about bombs 
in their beds, why should I? 
So the secretary and I sat 
down to an excellent lunch- 
eon, glanced over two-day- 
old Paris editions of the 
New York Herald and the 
Daily Mail, looked out on 
the broad Avenida, where 
Judas trees were just begin- 
ning to bud, which led to ever-mounting hills, covered with 
rainbow-colored houses. I drew a long breath of relief. 
But the relief was short-lived. Something drove me into 
asking Mr. Lisbon Portugal where the guns were placed 
which had fired on the hotel. He pointed straight up the 
Avenida and indicated a hill at the end. 


In the Line of Fire 


“NTZOU see,” he said with the air of imparting some 
pleasant information, ‘‘they are in a direct line with 
this window.” 

I looked and saw he was quite exact in his statement. 
“And this table too,’”’ I mildly commented. 

““Yes—but everything is very peaceful now.” 

“At any rate—couldn’t we have another table? You see, 
I’ve just arrived from Chile and I’m still a bit nervous.” 
After the change was made: ‘‘ And would you mind explain- 
ing why under the sun they chose the hotel to fire at?”’ 

“They weren’t firing at the hotel. They were trying to 
hit the barracks, which are on the hill beyond it.”’ 

“Then one is just as unsafe anywhere else!’’ I sighed 
again. My congratulations over having reached peaceful, 
war-stricken Europe were a bit premature. Portugal was 
evidently going to be a repetition of Chilean days. 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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T DAWN the rain had stopped, but the 

A skies were still overcast. Steve Milton 

emerged from his tent to find Makino 

and Chan Corwin busy with breakfast; the 

big man spoke to them 
boomingly. 

“Well, looks like clearing 
off.”” There was no malice 
in his bearing; heseemed to 
have forgotten the day be- 
fore; and Chan nodded 
assent. Makino said noth- 
ing. Milton addressed Chan 
directly. “‘ Ready to hike for 
that trout hole you’ve been 
bragging about?” 

““Yes, I’m ready any 
time,’’ Chan replied. ‘‘The 
woods will be wet this morn- 
ing; that’s all.” 

“Sun will come out before 
noon,’’ Milton predicted. “‘A 
little wetting won’t hurt us. 
When do we start?” 

“Why, we’ll have some 
breakfast and go right 
away,’’Chantoldhim. ‘We 
won’t get in there till after- 
noon as it is, probably.” 

“T’ll get my tackle to- 
gether then,’’ Milton said. 
“Spend the night there?” 

“Yes. Ill take along a 
load of stuff.’ 

“‘Make up a pack for me 
too. I won’t have anything 
but a rod, and a fly book in 
my pocket.” 

“Guess there won’t be 
enough for two,”’ Chan told 
him. ‘‘ We'll see.” 

After breakfast he turned 
over his canoe and slid it 
into the water; putintoit his 
ax and a pack basket loaded 
with food and cooking dishes 
and blankets. 

Milton came down to 
watch him, and Chan asked 
him, ‘“‘Wanttotakeatent?”’ 

“Tent? No. If it rains 
we can scratch up a shelter 
of some kind. No, we'll go 
light.” 

“Then I guess we’re 
ready,’ said Chan. 

The others came down to 
see them off. 

Chan said to Makino, 
“We'll be back tomorrow or 
the next day. Mr. Milton 
may decide to stay over an 
extra night. I think we'll 
get some fishing in there.” 

Edith Rucker spoke to her 
brother. ‘I’vea mind to go 
with you. I don’t believe we’ll get any fish around here.” 

““We’ll find you some,”’ Makino told her. And Milton 
said loudly, ‘‘No, sir, you don’t go. I don’t want to have 
to hold back for any woman.”’ 

“T can hold up my end with you,” his sister told him. 

But Milton only laughed and stepped into the canoe. 
Chan pushed off, took his seat. When he looked back Jane 
Otis was watching him; their eyes met. Since that night 
spent together on the shore of Long Pond they had not 
spoken to each other; but he thought her eyes spoke to 
him now. So Chan smiled and waved his paddle in fare- 
well, then headed toward the mouth of Dray Brook. A 
few minutes later they turned into this stream. 

Dray Brook is in the summer months a shallow stream, 
broken by a succession of deep dead waters between which 
the current ripples over gravel or drops over ledges. For 
the first quarter mile Chan was able to paddle easily; 
then they came to gravel where the water was no more than 
an inch or two in depth; and he put Milton ashore on the 
south bank to follow upstream dryshod, while Chan 
waded, dragging the canoe. Milton was silent; Chan said 
nothing except in the way of business. After a hundred 
yards they reached deeper water, and Milton resumed his 
seat and Chan paddled again. Occasionally during the 
next half mile Chan stepped out to lift or drag the canoe 
across a shoal, while Milton sat still in his place. 
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Then they came to a beaver dam which raised the water 
some three feet, and Chan said with satisfaction, “That’s 
good news. This will back the water upstream quite a 
ways. Save us some work.” 

He put Milton ashore at one end of the dam; himself 
climbed atop it and dragged the canoe over into the deep 
water above; picked up his passenger at a bowlder’s edge. 
As they pushed on they saw beaver cuttings on both banks 
of the brook, saw where small logs had been dragged to 
the water’s edge. Whenever they rounded a bend Chan 
let the canoe drift quietly; and almost always they dis- 
covered deer feeding in the reach of stream ahead. Once 
they startled a big buck with horns which, in the velvet, 
were enormous; and Milton was startled into approval. 

“The biggest buck I ever saw,”’ he declared. 

“There’s a lot of deer in this country,’’ Chan agreed, 
“‘and sometimes they grow pretty big.” 

Milton asked a question or two; Chan said he had 
helped dress a buck the fall before which weighed three 
hundred and five pounds. Milton became more talkative; 
the first restraint disappeared. 

After a while Milton said, “‘ You know, Corwin, I said 
more than I meant yesterday morning. I can see now that 
you did the wise thing, staying on the other side of the lake 
with Miss Otis.” 

“Tt looked sensible at the time,’’ Chan agreed. 
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peated. 


And Chan replied, “Why 
you for getting sore.” 


He Discovered Chan a Hundred Yards Offshore, on a Raft Rudely Manufactured From Logs. 
Chan Was Not Fishing; He Seemed Rather to be Studying the Surrounding Hills 
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already,” Milton argued. 


“T reckon not,’’ Chan assured h 
fooled on distances unless you k 
After a while Milton asked if 
brook water, stagnant in these’ 
Chan said, “I always did. B 


the bank. Wait a while.” 


He drew in to one presently 
while afterward, some uncertainty 
the bow of the canoe into a narr! 


step ashore. 


“This the place?”’ Milton 


“Guess it is.” 
“T don’t see the trail.” 


“There ain’t any signboards 0 
_ “Tl show you.” 
He lifted out their belongings 
turned it upside down. They had! 
of a bend in the brook where a rid 
down through the marsh. Trees | 
their outlook. To Milton the spot was Si?! 
the wilderness; but Chan seemed sure of h 
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and cheese right on top.” 

e,” Milton agreed. “We had breakfast 
T’m hungry.” 

ding; then Chan swung the pack basket 


I’ve got 


“Anything for me to carry?” 

is head. 

-in here,”’ he said. The ax was in his right 
id the rod. “‘ We’ll get going now.” 

go first,’’ Milton told him. “You know 


and struck diagonally up across the ridge 
| hardwood. After a little he pointed out 
blaze on a tree there, and Milton, already 
gasped, “I see!’”’ Then Chan began to 
idy and relentless insistence that carried 
grade through the trees at an astonishing 
pushed along behind; kept at first at 
(s, lagged little by little. Almost at once 
failed; now his thigh muscles began to 
y lift and lift. He could feel the pound of 


alled, ‘‘ Whoa, there!”’ and sank down on 
. his back, chest heaving. Chan stopped 
Jading. He was unwearied, and Milton 
1 with some measure of admiration. 
-ood shape, aren’t you?” he gasped, be- 
| ations. 
so,” Chan agreed. ‘‘This sort of thing 
” 
2 we come?’”’ 
ster of a mile.” 
jiludicrously. ‘‘ Fifteen more quarters of 


1; beso bad after you get your wind,” Chan 
then Milton got to his feet again led on. 
2 chipped at an old blaze with the ax he 
and, renewing the trail markings. He 
iffort, but persistently; Milton floundered 
could, then cried for rest. After a while 
€ arduous going, and the big man did 
he next pitch they found a new growth 
«which with intertwined branches barred 
+ them, thrust them back; progress be- 
and Milton was very weary. He kept his 
rnd, concentrating on each upward step, 


Another Face Glimpsed There, Hanging, as it Were, in the Air Above His Head — Jane's. 


till by and by, looking forward, he saw that Chan had dis- 
appeared. He stopped then and shouted, and heard Chan’s 
answering halloo with an ineffable relief. 

When they moved on again Milton said, “Don’t go so 
fast! You’re running right away from me. I can’t untrack 
myself.” 

Chan nodded. ‘‘You go ahead for-a -while,’’. he sug- 
gested. ‘‘Set the pace, that way.” 

“T don’t know the trail.” 

“The trees are marked. I’ll be watching.” 

So Milton took the lead. After a while he looked at his 
watch. “An hour and a half since we left the brook,” he 
said. ‘‘We must be almost there.” 

Chan shook his head. ‘About halfway,” he replied. 
“We've rested a good deal of the time.” 

The woods were sopping wet with the rain of the night 
before; the two men had been soaked to the waist before 
this. When about this time it began to rain again the 
cool water was grateful to them; the fact that he was 
drenched to the skin did not disturb Milton in the least. 
He plodded doggedly on, intent on getting somewhere. 

It must have been toward midafternoon that Chan 
called a halt. ‘You sit down a minute,” he suggested. 
“T want to look around.” 

Milton nodded. ‘‘I’ll lie down,’ he replied. “That’s 
what I'll do.” 

He was too weary to ask what Chan intended. Chan 
left the pack basket and went lightly down their back trail. 
By and by Milton heard his ax going some distance away. 
He was rested now, wondered what was wrong. 

When Chan returned he asked, ‘‘ What’s the trouble?” 

“T was getting a bearing,” Chan explained. 

‘Are we off the trail?”’ 

““We’re on some trail, but it doesn’t look natural to 
me,’”’ Chan replied. ‘‘It ought to have struck downhill 
before now. The pond is down below us. I climbed a tree 
and got a sight of it through the rain.’”’ He picked up the 
pack. “We'll strike down that way.” 

“Not lost, are you?”’ Milton asked harshly; and Chan 
smiled at him. 

“Why, no,” he replied. “I’m not what I call lost. I’m 
right here. You look and you’ll see me.”” The other’s face 
was pale. ‘‘Now don’t worry, Mr. Milton,” he advised. 

Milton swore. ‘‘Corwin, I don’t want to go galloping 
through the woods without knowing where I’m going.” 

“You’re going where I go, that’s all,” Chan told him 
firmly. “So you just keep your head.” 


His Head on Her Knees and Her Hands Were on His Brow 
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“Keep my head? If you’d kept your wits about you we 
wouldn’t be lost. Corwin, the more I see of you the worse 
guide I think you are.”’ 

Chan smiled. ‘‘ We're all right,’’ he replied. ‘‘Come on. 
Let’s go down to the pond.” 

So, Chan leading and Milton sticking close at his heels 
in something like panic, they plunged down the steep hill- 
side in the rain. 

vir 

HILE they were climbing Milton had thought it 

would be bliss unspeakable to walk on level ground or 
down grade for a while; he found the steep descent now 
unexpectedly harassing. There was no longer anything 
that might pass for a trail; they climbed over down 
timber; they pushed through young spruce and hemlock 
while needles sifted down their necks; they slid, heels 
digging in soft leaf mold; or they dropped from bowlder 
to bowlder with sickening jolts at the end of each descent. 
The big man felt himself slowly shaken to pieces; but at 
least he could breathe. He managed to keep at Chan’s 
heels. The rain fell relentlessly; as they descended into 
the valley it seemed to grow darker about them; Milton 
thought he had been walking for hours. 

By and by Chan, descending a sloping ridge like a 
buttress of the mountain, paused to listen; said over his 
shoulder, “‘Think I hear water!’ 

Milton, drenched to the skin, groaned, “‘ Water!” 

Chan swung to the right without comment, along the 
slope; and with Milton following came presently to a tiny 
runlet almost lost among the leaves. ‘‘There!’’ he ex- 
claimed triumphantly. ‘All we have to do is follow this. 
Down to the pond.” 

“How far do you think it is?’’ Milton asked. 

Chan told him reassuringly, ‘‘Can’t be very far. 
it’s getting late. We want to make it before dark.” ; 

Their course now wound and wandered as the brooklet 
chose; the trickle became a small stream, increased in 
volume with every yard they traveled. Presently the 
ground flattened out; the stream plunged into a cedar 
swamp, and Chan followed it pitilessly, pushing back the 
boughs with his hands. Milton, following too close behind, 
received them in his face; he dropped back, groping his 
way along the brookside, sure that Chan was just ahead. 
The two men were already so wet that they took no pains 
to avoid the water; the brook itself offered easiest 
thoroughfare, and they waded where they could. On either 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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He Knew, Presently, That She Pillowed 


**Man is not born with knowl- 
edge.’’—The Shang Lun. 


“Neither is woman.” 
—Jim Sin. 


LD Jim Sin had 
QO learned to knit sweat- 

ers during the war and 
now, in December, while 
Doctor Holland was in the 
East learning the season’s 
new short cuts in surgery 
and while Mrs. Holland 
was the guest of one of the 
satiety leaders of Los An- 
geles, their idle cook gave 
a part of his time to the 
business of knitting him- 
self an olive-drab chrysalis 
from whose insulated erypt 
awizened old potential but- 
terfly might comfortably 
ignore the chill of San Fran- 
cisco nights. 

On this morning after he 
had eaten three oversized 
breakfasts he scanned the 
financial pages of the 
Chronicle until his vision 
narrowed upon the quota- 
tion on Hong Kong ex- 
change. Then, bearing up 
under the blow, he sought 
diversion in the weekly rou- 
tine of changing the water 
on the surviving goldfish. 
During the process he left 
the iridescent little flipper 
shimmying on a moist bed 
of water weeds. ‘Fish and 
fools are both blind to the 
string on the hook,”’ he re- 
flected; and then, to the 
ornamental fin waver: 
“‘When there is a fire, or 
when you are thirsty, a 
distant lake of water is not so good as a near-by bucket- 
ful.”’ He launched the little fish into its natural environ- 
ment. “There! Now you can laugh at a stranded whale.” 

He looked at the fish for a moment, contemplating pulse, 
respiration and morale, and then he turned to the broad 
table which stood in the center of the kitchen. The table 
was freighted with a ball of yarn, two pointed chopsticks 
which served as knitting needles, a section of completed 
fabric and a copy of a woman’s magazine whose policy was 
to make home happy or bust. He thumbed through this 


cottage Golconda, ignoring three hundred and sixty-five. 


balanced menus, rompers, kitchen cabinets and care of the 
husband. He came to a’page embellished with a half tone 
of a lady wearing a triumphant look and a knitted sweater 
whose stripes and spots would have driven a leopard, 
defeated, to the fastness of his lair. Jim Sin, hot on the 
trail, turned one more page. Near the top of a column he 
discovered where he had left off the day before. “Slip, 
purl three, knit, purl three, narrow, over eight, slip and 
bind,” he read. On the margin of the page, for ready 
reference, was a string of characters in the Mandarin, and 
opposite them were their equivalents in terms of purls and 
slips and knits. ‘Slip, purl san, knit, purl san, narrow, 
over pah, slip and bind,” he repeated, and now the needles 
in his hands were swept about with their trailing strands of 
yarn, and the sweater suffered its increment of growth. 

Halfway down the column the industrious knitter missed 
a paragraph of directions. He discovered his mistake 
about fifteen minutes later when a truncated sleeve began 
to protrude like a rhinoceros horn from what he had trust- 
fully assumed was the back of his sweater’s neck. 

He explored two pages of the magazine, fore and aft, to 
check his position in this new sea of troubles, and then for 
a moment he tried to translate his stitches back into the 
printed text. More easy of solution would have been an 
early Babylonian hieroglyph. ‘“ Pa-liao, pa-liao!”” He 
grunted his disgust. ‘‘There is an end of it.-.That.is 
enough!’”’ From the open magazine he tore the page of 


directions and the one embellished by the satisfied lady _ 


wearing the knitted’sweater. ‘““New fashion no good.” He 
wrapped his ball of yarn.and his chopsticks and,the twisted 
section of the woolen ‘sweater in;the torn’ pages ofthe 


magazine and earried:the package over to the long range” 


against the~wall:~"He opened’ the firebox” door, “and a 
moment later, of all the slips and purls and knits nothing 
remained except a faint odor of burning wool. “Wisdom 
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In a Sudden Surrender to an Overloaded Conscience He Burned Ten Dollars’ Worth of Prayer Paper 


is bought with the coin of experience, and time is money. 
I will buy a felt jacket, and what it costs in cash I shall 
gain in precious hours.” 

Feeling the need of a stimulant to fortify him against 
his disappointment and the impending expenditure of 
three dollars he shuffled out of his kitchen and shaped a 
course which brought him to his own room. From under 
his bed he hauled out a chest, covered with pigskin and 
painted a bright! vermilion.‘ When the several locks on 
this chest had been mastered’by means of keys and a bent 
hairpin which had served, in emergencies, through a dozen 
years, he lifted the. lid and burrowed around in a neatly 
folded collection of discarded clothing until his hand dis- 
covered the rounded surface of a fat.jug. The jug was of 
fine reddish-brown stoneware, made at the Yi-sing-sien 
potteries across the lake from Soochow, and it was glazed 
in clear cobalt blue with a vitreous flux on which, fused in 
the soft gray afforded by arsenic, was penciled a parade of 
characters informing the jug’s possessor that “‘The way to 
glory lies through a palace; to riches, through a market 
place; to virtue, through a desert; to happiness, through 
wine.”’ 

Jim Sin revolved the jug in his hands, reading the 
inscription until by the potter’s premeditated cunning the 
last phrase became visible at the moment when the handle 
of the jug fitted over the student’s right thumb. He 
removed the cork with his left hand and did the best he 
could to break a record with the swallow which he per- 
mitted himself to engulf. Whuf! He came up smiling and 
batted his eyes in a paroxysm of gustatory delight. 

He replaced the cork in the jug and returned the jug to 
its resting place in the chest. He went through the ritual 
of snapping the locks on the chest, and when this was done 
he prepared himself for his journey to the store on Grant 
Avenue where the felt jacket might be purchased. Dressed 
for his public appearance he walked to the Jackson Street 


cable line. On the front end of the car he smoked a ciga- - 


rette, enjoying the aroma of his tobacco with only a faint 
regret that it should efface the ‘lingering flavor of the 
draft from the fat little jug. Sighing, for remembered 
pleasures, yet: never doubting; the:gifts of happiness that 
the future,might hold, he dragged deeply on kis cigarette 


and surrendered to a mood of meditation. ‘Life is a river. 


flowing between the black-forested banks of yesterday and 
tomorrow,” he reflected. ““ Life-is'a river—and if I am not 
swimming forward in it I am falling behind. Swim as 
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uberance of the warbler’s song indicat 
a bright future. Jim Sin paused for 
optimist’s cage, and then, richer for 
faith, he walked downward threes’ 
on the glass panel of Mon Yuen’s doo 
The musician came up the stairwa 
Sin’ssummons. He opened the door, 
his visitor, “To have a friend come al 
the young brother of twin delights. 1 
forever ———”’ i 
“To have him remain forever is the | 
brother.” Jim Sin distorted the ex! 
of welcome. ‘‘ Politeness adorns thes 
can add nothing to the perfection 
come to listen to your music and no 
I would hear the third song from the L 
where the hundred flowers speak.” 
Mon Yuen bowed. “It is not evé 
“The Lotus is an evening song. I 
and Grains of Rice, and while I plaj 
balm of tobacco.” 
He dived through a hanging cu 
two doorways cut in the back wall | 
turned bearing an open box of blon 
Jim Sin shuddered slightly, and 
tion to his fate, he selected a cigar 
sulphur match whose fumes were bu! 
asphyxiative properties than thes 
the roll of tobacco and sunflower | 
In Pearls and Grains of Rice a 
sells her jewels and with the money UH 
relieves her famine-stricken people. Mul 
Plenty, rewards her deed with boun 
grateful people bring her a thous 
rice. When the sacks are opened the 
Goddess Kuan Yin has changed each 
fect pearl, and in the song everybo 
after, but about the time Mon Yuen 
sacked rice on his flute Jim Sin re 
a losing game with the cigar, and b 
to the pearl-discovering movement | 
his.feet.. He held the cigar behi uy 
weak interruption to the musician's 
old story. re — 
“ “My ears are cloyed with sweetness 
tested. ‘Before my reason drifts away / 
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eave you. I must purchase a three-dollar 
in my bargaining I shall need my wits 


_ silent now, bowed to his friend. To him- 
ysed his falsehood. “When a man is about 
; are virtuous,” he reflected, and then to 
s0ke his farewell, and turned to the steep 
yet he had the strength to climb to the 
» outer air might revive him. 
evel he lifted his glazed eyes slowly toward 
all wonder you sing so well—out of doors.” 
n Mon Yuen’s establishment he cast the 
deriving from this action and from the 
Jungs enough new energy to enable him to 
‘ward his next port of call. 
/tablishment Mon Yuen smiled to himself 
e interrupted sentence of his welcome to 
have Kim remain forever Hai! 
sanquished lions with their naked hands, 
sever conquered one of those cigars.” 
jisereechy two-stringed fiddle and resumed 
riving to master the intricacies of an 
» whose refrain affirmed that when some 
ont ting-a-ling-a-ling there would be a hot 
cown that night. 


34 

IR, after Doctor Holland had absorbed the 
rhe clinics at Rochester and Chicago and 
Baltimore, he spent a week at Cincinnati 
|] friends, adema, Nephritis and Acidosis, 
‘ng one foot on a foundation of colloid 
he other on focal infections, he made a wild 
<1 him in the presence of his wife at the 
hostess in Los Angeles. When the first 
greeting and welcome had been exchanged 
ow had been struck he broadcast Mrs. 
11 edict to the effect that, be it ever so 
4s no train like the northbound Lark. 


bad 
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“You play around here, old baby, as long as it amuses 
you. Me, I ketches the rattler if I can get a reservation. 
I craves work and I craves home.” 

Mrs. Holland smiled at the home craver. ‘‘He’s me 
pal,’”’ she whispered; and then, “I sent down for a reserva- 
tion for us a week ago when you telephoned from Cin- 
cinnati. I’m all packed, and the tickets are in this 
envelope—Drawing-Room A in Car 61. We leave to- 
night—you and me both.” 

“You little son of a gun!’’ The doctor paid the interest 
on his debt of affection. 

“And I sent the maid home yesterday and told her to 
get the house ready and to get Jim Sin rounded up,” Mrs. 
Holland continued as soon as she was free to breathe. 
“T’m tired of bridge and morons and roulette and cave 
men and senile flirts and parlor snakes and parties and 
being lonely for you and the whole business. You take me 
home.” 

“T’ll take you home and I’ll keep you, and on Christmas 
Eve when the six-foot logs are burning in our Pebble 
Beach fireplace you see what Santa Claus brings you.” 

About here the doctor realized that his diplomacy 
needed skid chains and for the next hour he fought a 
losing intermittent fight against his wife’s curiosity con- 
cerning the nature of the Christmas gift. In the seclusion 
of their room on the train he surrendered. 

“‘T was lured into a busted appendix in Cincinnati,” he 
explained, ‘‘and when I operated I found some other 
things—including a gratitude check for ten thousand 
dollars.” 

He reached into his pocketbook and handed Mrs. 
Holland a folded slip of paper. ‘‘Here it is. We blows it 
next year on a trip to France; and that’s your Christmas 
present.” 

The check was the check, but following on the heels of a 
paroxysm of home craving the trip to France made no 
filt-spangled appeal. Thereafter in a twenty-minute exhi- 
bition of charming tact Mrs. Holland navigated the globe- 
trotting idea to a position where it sank without a trace 
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under the guns of negative votes in a sea of domestic 


tranquillity. 

“You take five thousand and get what you want most 
for your own Christmas and I’ll take five thousand and get 
what I want most for mine,” the little arranger dictated. 
“And wasn’t it sweet of the poor appendix man to have so 
many other things!” 

“Including lots of dollars,’ Doctor Holland agreed. 
“Fifty-fifty, then—you and me.”’ 


” 


III 


ROM Mon Yuen’s cellar, suffering from the effect of 

the musician’s blond cigar and feeling the need of rest 
and counsel in the matter of the purchase of the felt 
jacket, Jim Sin headed toward the blank door of a house on 
Ross Alley, where, in the Cavern of Wisdom, he might 
expect to discover a few fellow members of his exclusive 
tong. The Cavern had been established by a dozen of the 
ancient ones of Chinatown as a sanctuary wherein each 
fortunate member might escape from the storms of the 
outside sea, and it had functioned as a harbor of the fa- 
vorites of the gods when white men went wild on the Fourth 
of July and on election days, and through the tense nights 
when careless members of the various blood tongs of 
Chinatown declared an open season on their enemies and 
punctuated their declarations with barking guns. 

In the Cavern when Jim Sin was admitted were two 
members of the brotherhood, temporarily absent from 
their kitchens, and a fat tomcat by the name of Hoy Quah 
whose youthful performances as a rat catcher entitled him 
to all the sleep he could get, now that he was old, and to 
his daily ration, which consisted of one can of condensed 
milk and a chicken foot. 

“Hola! Rice-bulging stomachs of you,” Jim Sin called 
in greeting. With his foot he rolled Hoy Quah off the top 
of a teakwood stand that stood beside a square black table, 
and then without delay he stated his problem to the two 
members of the Cavern crew, who were just then engaged 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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A Boy Started From the Chang Low, Carrying a Tray on His Head 
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The Price of Sugar 


HERE is a great deal of concern, even excitement, 
I hg the price of sugar. Prices of many goods and 
materials have been rising, as indicated in index numbers. 
But the price of sugar has risen disproportionately. The 
actual situation is unclear. It is made still more obscure 
by the fact that various agencies have tried to use the rise 
in price of sugar for political effect. In the long view, price 
is the result of supply and demand. If the supply of sugar 
were accurately known, and the effective demand of con- 
sumers also known, the price could be forecast and 
explained. In the short view, various factors intervene 
to modify the relations of supply and demand. These 
aberrant factors are now numerous, potent and incaleula- 
ble. We are in the maladjustments of postwar economic 
confusion. We are on the upturn of the business cycle. 
The recollection of the last boom in sugar is still fresh in 
memory. It may be several months before a clear view of 
the happenings in sugar is possible. In the meantime, it is 
pertinent to comment on several phases of the situation. 
The figure for the 1922-3 crop of sugar cannot yet be 
stated. Uncertainty surrounds the Cuban crop and the 
exportable surpluses of distant countries. The Cuban crop 
was originally forecast as 4,100,000 tons. Latterly the 
figures have been revised downwards. Some estimates go 
as low as 3,600,000 tons. If the shipments out were nor- 
mally proportionate to the crop the figure would have one 
meaning. Since the flow of shipments has been abnormal, 
late reduction in the crop estimate has a different meaning. 
The sugar of the world may be divided into near sugar 
and far sugar. In near sugar we include the domestic crop, 
that of our island territories and that of the West Indies. 
The far sugar is all the rest. The near sugar is mobile—in 
finance, transportation and tariff—in a sense that does not 
hold for the far sugar. The world crop that is heavy in near 
sugar and light in far sugar has a meaning for us different 
from an identical world crop that is light in near sugar and 
heavy in far sugar. Contrasted with last season, the present 
supply of near sugar is shorter, because of the difference in 
Cuban carry-over. It threatens to be still shorter if the 
lower estimates of the Cuban crop prove true. 
The United States is not the only buyer of Cuban sugar. 
If the Cuban crop proves to be 3,600,000 tons, our present 
level of supply can be maintained only if we take a larger 
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fraction of Cuban sugar crop than would have been neces- 
sary if the crop had been 4,100,000 tons. The other buyers 
of Cuban sugar may not wish to yield to us. The European 
buyers have been unexpectedly active in the Cuban mar- 
ket this spring. Heightened competition in Cuba makes 
a sellers’ market, the grower holding for higher price. 
The physical need of sugar is greater in Europe. The buy- 
ing power, the effective demand, is larger in this country. 

The United States has the heaviest per-capita consump- 
tion of sugar in the world. The highest sugar consumption 
in any European state last year was not much over half our 
figure. With improvement in economic conditions Euro- 
peans are trying to recover the prewar level of sugar 
consumption. We are trying to maintain our new level 
of consumption. 

The rise in price of sugar comes at an unfortunate time 
of the year.. In the spring the canners plan the packing 
program of the season. They cannot make full commit- 
ments for fruit without knowing how much sugar they can 
buy, and at what price. They cannot contract fully for 
sugar without knowing in general what the fruit crops are 
to be. In the spring, also, the grocers lay in supplies for the 
home canning season. If the Cuban crop is short these 
several demands overcompete. 

The high price of sugar may be expected to stimulate 
production. In countries where sugar cane is an annual 
crop, larger plantings are possible. In countries where sugar 
cane stands for several years, heavier cutting is possible. 
The countries that raise sugar beets will enlarge the acreage 
if they have seed, labor and lower prices in competing 
crops. Indications of increased acreage in sugar beets are 
already reported in Europe. Even the Russians may get 
back into production for export. 

Finally, sugar is about the only foodstuff uate is iden- 
tical the world over. Sugar is sugar. The rise in price has 
been world-wide. In each country one tries to tie the 
blame to a local factor. The reactions and results may be 
expected to be world-wide. Before we are through we may 
have made another experience in world affairs. 


Testing European Calamity 


HE calamity howler has had a long inning. We hear 
ae much of calamity that we rarely take the trouble to 
scrutinize the reports. Most of it is more or less motivated. 
Therefore we are likely to hear less about the troubles of 
Great Britain since the debt settlement has been concluded. 
A review of the data of that country now available makes 
this comment pertinent. 

Last autumn a special commission on unemployment 
held sittings in England. The chairman of the commission 
was an ex-American, now Lord Astor. A report was issued, 
entitled The Third Winter of Unemployment. Surely the 
title had an ominous implication. The contents were 
unpleasant reading. The picture there painted of pro- 
longed unemployment, poverty and scanty governmental 
doles was somber enough. Nor was the effect lightened by 
the observation that a considerable part of the unemploy- 
ment could be resolved into particular causes, such as the 
lack of a particular raw material, like Russian flax. A 
perusal of the report left one with the feeling that an indus- 
trialized society of which this condition was representative 
must be in a very bad way. 

Other data of the United Kingdom tell a different story. 
The revenues of the last fiscal year ran well ahead of the 
estimates, the expenditures fell below the estimates. The 
excess of revenue over the estimates came from an unex- 
pectedly high yield from taxes. The budget showed a 
balance of over £100,000,000. This must, under the law, 
be applied to extinction of debt. The sum is enough to pay 
the annual service charge on the American debt for three 
years. Such a favorable state of the budget does not fit i in 
very well with widespread unemployment. 

The consumption of fresh meat is usually regarded as 
a measure of general prosperity in the United Kingdom, 
since a large part of it has to be imported. The following 
figures give the supply of beef, mutton and lamb in the 
United Kingdom for the years 1911 to 1922 inclusive, in 
terms of thousand tons: 1820, 1776, 1826, 1818, 1783, 
1677, 1439, 1462, 1572, 1817, 1962, 1825. The figures for 


“reduced and the excises on beer and miner 


the last three years do not present a disma 
pared with the figures for the three years be 
The Board of Trade has issued some 
balance of the United Kingdom. The rety 
ping were given as £94,000,000 in 1913 and 
in 1922. That does not look like such a trem 
The excess of imports over exports in 1913 
£158,000,000. In 1922 the excess of j impor 
000,000. That does not look as though low 
had kept imports down. ty 
It is announced that income and profits { 


ered, these in the first year when payment 

United States is being undertaken. 
Considerations like these warn‘us not to. 
ation of a country by one singled-out facto 
measure the state of prosperity in this coun 
ber of data, so must a country in Europe be 
trouble with what we read of Europe in the / 
is that they send over what they want us tc 
at other aspects of the situation one must di 
for oneself. Under these circumstances, we 
propaganda and too little economic analysis 
in 


Treating Prosperity R 


HEN times get bad it is the retail. 
first feels the pinch. People stop b 
slow+to meet their bills; and before lor 
doing the same in his dealings with the ji 
manufacturer. All merchants do not ‘suite 
gree, however. Certain factors govern a sti 
weather business storms quite apart from : 
trade done and general conditions in the dis | 
chant is overstocked and has his shelves en 
odds and ends and stickers of one kind and) 
he has neglected to keep his collections up t! 
is bound to suffer keenly when the inds 
versity begin to blow. 4 
The matter of injudicious buying is of gre 
When business slumps, prices are bound ttl 
lines and the retailer must pocket | on; 
No matter how careful he may have been in| 
is likely not only to see his profit wine 
necessity of selling at actual loss. a 
Even of greater importance is the m 
A majority of merchants still opera’ 
During periods of briskness they e 
freely and do not worry if customers 
generally happens, therefore, that — 
catches them carrying too large a volu 
on the books. Accounts which | 
everything was lovely and the busi 
high suddenly become doubtful w 
The free spenders created by boom t 
buying power and paying intentions a 
storekeeper who carries too many 0} 
books is liable to be left high and dr 
prosperity goes out. 
When money becomes scarce the first I 
chant does, naturally enough, is to m 
to clean up the accounts on his b 
consumer and accelerates retrench 
fails to produce enough ready money 
cial stringency in the business. A: 
been collected with comparative e 
are realized on slowly after the ti 
who keeps his accounts cleaned up W 
The point to be impressed is that 
country are the shock troops of co 
onslaught of depression first. If 
state of perpetual readiness they m 
advance in the outer trenches. __ 
Now that we have emerged from #] 
have general prosperity back, it 
assuring if retailers generally wo 
their affairs that they would nev 
prepared, as in 1920 and 1921 
prosperity right they might inde 
appearance of any serious degree of s 


way: The big red band 
the prosperity circus has: 
> animal cages, the knights 
die clowns. There are echoes of the steam 
eistance. And now it is time for the warn- 
» horses, the elephants are coming !”’ 
1) of the big brutes this year—each led by an 
Cae merchant, banker, builder, archi- 
4 economic elephants. A cartoonist would 
avusly, Higher Price, Wage Increase, Farm 
ej, Situation, Freight Rate, Labor Shortage, 
and so on, with a wicked little baby ele- 
tl of the procession called Buyers’ Strike. 
;,e apprehensive because none knows just 
car elephant is going to act, nor does the 
pace. 
» ve got through the depression, gone back 
king and spending money, and find our- 
ms once more. During the slump, prices 
a good many materials were thrown on 
ater. But there are few bargains today. 
are making merchandise that will reach 
rough the merchant sometime next fall. 
| ages have gone up, so it will be necessary 
sin most things. And business is wonder- 
liwill be ugly about it and react in another 
tie. At the moment of writing, militant 
rigorously boycotting sugar. It may 
, or another warning like the overalls 
red in unhappy 1920-21. Some busi- 
ihhere will be a strike, while others be- 
sitical period can be passed safely if 
td, and each industry and trade with 
nis hands keeps the animal in reason- 
he public holds its horses until the 
vigone by, all will be well. But the 
yerarned and informed. 


It aches 


Business hasn’t forgotten the buying strike. 
all over at the memory of it, and doesn’t want another such 
licking. It remembers how stores with full shelves were 
deserted, and factories closed because the public was not 


interested in things like shoes at any price. There were 


long months of anxious adjustment, and when folks were 


finally baited back with bargains, they came in an ugly, 
carping mood, ready to walk out again without buying if 
their suspicions were aroused by a price ticket or even by 
a clerk’s solicitous explanation. 

And the public has not forgotten. In that strike, for the 
first time, the consumer tasted blood and discovered his 
power. Men made a boast of wearing last year’s suit an- 
other season, and another. They told one another how 
long it was since they had last bought a garment of any 
kind. They referred one another to cobblers who would do 
a good job, giving the equivalent of a new pair of shoes for 
a quarter the price of real new ones. Adopting the radi- 
cal’s method of getting things done by direct action, the 
docile middle-class consumer formed a sort of well-bred 
international, ready to rough-house bourgeois business at 
the slightest provocation. 

The other day a depos- 
itor stepping into his 


Crabbing His Act—‘‘Raus Mit Im”’ 
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Broadway bank found a strange atmos- 
phere—not half a dozen people at the tellers’ 
windows, though generally there was a line; 
nobody sitting at the officers’ desks, where ordinarily sev- 
eral customers would be waiting to talk with them. 

“T can’t remember when the bank has been so quiet at 
midday in the middle of the week,” said the cashier. ‘‘It may 
be bad for business, but it’s as good as a vacation to me.” 

“Ts it seasonal?’’ asked the depositor. In that part of 
town there are hundreds of manufacturers in the garment, 
millinery and apparel trades, rushed with orders at some 
parts of the year, and again spending whole afternoons 
playing pinochle in the cafés. 

“No, this should be a busy season,”’ said the banker. ‘‘I 
don’t know how to account for it, but one of our depositors 
told me something yesterday that seemed significant. He 
deals in wrapping paper and twine. Now that is pretty 
near a barometer business, for everybody uses wrapping 
paper and twine wherever merchandise is being sold, the 
big fellows and the little ones; and nobody buys them far 
ahead. Hesaid business had become so slack that it took 
twenty calls on customers to land a trifling order.” 

Now those absent bank customers make goods for re- 
tailers and department stores out of cloth and accessories 

supplied by the textile 
mit mills. Inquiry showed 
that they were slack be- 
cause both the merchants 
and the mills are in a 
state of watchful waiting. 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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To an Infant 


jabs T, fair, ethereal, 
Lying in your crib, 
Scattering your cereal 
All about your bib, 
Clear your language may be 
To your doting ma, 
But tell me, darling baby, 
What you mean by ‘‘ Blah.”’ 


When you try to swallow 
Everything you find, 
I, in part, can follow 
The working of your mind. 
I can sympathize, too, 
When you weep and sob, 
But, baby, put me wise to 
What you mean by “ Blob.” 


When your mother proudly 
Claims to figure out 

What you mean, I loudly 
Register a doubt. 

Though a hopeless dub, I 
Find your meaning hid. 
When you murmur “Glub” I 

Fail to get you, kid, 
—Newman Levy. 


Reforms 


EXT t’ th’ letter that 

we long fer ther haint 
nothin’ that comes as slow 
as reforms. We kin almost 
remember when th’ first efforts wuz put forth t’ stop gam- 
blin’, an’ t’day ther’s still a little of it scattered here an’ 
ther. For years an’ years an’ years nobuddy knowed what 
a bushel o’ cowpeas weighed, an’ even t’day only two- 
thirds 0’ th’ states have agreed on fifty-six pounds. It’ll 
prob’ly take twenty years more t’ whip th’ whole country 
int’ line. We recall th’ old prohibition fights back in th’ 
*70’s, th’ old blue-ribbon Murphy movements, when 
thousan’s shook hands with Francis(Murphy an’ signed th’ 
pledge. Think o’ all th’ years 0’ battlin’ it took t’ drive out 
th’ saloons. 

Ther wuz a long-strung-out age when an open prune 
hogshead stood with impunity near ever’ grocery door, 
an’ th’ bulk oyster tub set on th’ sidewalk near th’ hitchin’ 
rack, an’ th’ uncovered mackerel barrel wuz th’ prize fly 
catcher o’ th’ period. When we think of th’ ole, dusty, 
open-bin grocery where th’ grocer’s whiskers brushed ever’- 
thing he wrapped up, we wonder how those who read 
Horace Greeley an’ heard Jenny 
Lind ever lived t’ tell th’ tale. 

People used t’ live in dread 0’ 
Saturday, an’ many resorted t’ 
musk instead 0’ soap and water. 
Business men used t’ take ten 
minutes t’ worry down a heavy 
noonday dinner an’ livers 
worked way beyond ther full ca- 
pacity. T’day th’ busiest mer- 
chant prince takes three hours 
fer lunch an’ plays a little pool 
besides. Men didn’ used t’ clean 
up fer anything but church an’ 
funerals. Sunday suits lasted 
thirty-five years an’ whiskers 
had ther own way. After mar- 
riage, men used t’ give up an’ 
git out o’ th’ way, but t’day 
they make a neat appearance 
an’ enter civic affairs with re- 
newed interest. In th’ ole days 
after a girl got married she wuz 
rarely heard of agin, but t’day 
her smilin’ presence is felt ever’- 
where ’cept in th’ rollin’ mills. 
Professional men used t’ stick t’ 
ther desks till th’ whistle blew 
an’ diversion wuz unknown t’ 
"em. T’day if we want t’ consult 
an attorney we go out t’ th’ ball 
park, an’ if we want t’ git a leg 
set we crawl t’ th’ golf links. 

Men used t’ chew cinnamon an’ 
* eardamon seeds an’ cloves, an’ 
other deodorizers at dances, but 
t’day ther haint half th’ feelin’ 
agin th’ fresh, clean, varnishy 


DRAWN By EDWIN MARCUS 


DRAWN BY ROBERT L, OICKEY 
“‘Good:By, Laddie Boy—We Hope You and Warren Have a Pleasant Summer” 


JUST HUMAN NATURE 


Each One —‘‘If I Had That Fellow’s Salary I Would be Satisfied”’ 


smell 0’ hooch as ther used t’ be agin th’ odor o’*garlic an’ 
Ole Nelson. 

Right now ther’s a little undercurrent of objection t’ th’ 
way women an’ girls are dressin’, but we don’t look fer it 
t’ crystallize int’ anything formidable. When we git a- 
thinkin’ about th’ way women an’ girls used t’ look around 
th’ feet an’ head we wish t’ congratulate ’em. It’s only 
been a few years since girls wuz led t’ th’ altar, but t’day 
they lead th’ parade. Girls used t’ set at home till th’ 
right feller come along, but t’day we kin select ’em in 
action. 

Why, it wuz as late as th’ ’80’s before this big resource- 
ful nation first begun t’ question th’ advisability o’ lined 
pantaloons an’ velocipedes. It seems but yesterday when 
women shied at climbin’ in a buggy, an’ fathers supported 
ther daughters till they got married. 

It haint been longer than eighteen years since we saw a 
candidate fer prosecutin’ attorney deliverin’ a 4th o’ July 


oration in q- 
an’ a Prince 
T’day even ¢ 
ecutin’ atti 
not dare t’ q 
People used 
save like +} 
depended on 
while most 
that can’t he 
employed o 
ther’s very | 
an’ scarcely | 
o’er t’morroy 
or four 


ally win in th’ end. But th’ greatest r f 
arrived when th’ people begin t’ de 
wheres near th’ beginnin’. 


A Colyumist’s LD 


UNE 18—Lay late, as usual, 

hurling me out of bed at 2 P.M. 
chance to play with my pet Dalmatia 
office to do my daily stint, and found 
ber of contributions, for the most p 
of which I did print the majority. R 
for a good three-quarters of an hour, si 
the bottom of the column, and thence’ 
tress Sayde. ‘How now, Mr. Gib 
you have table d’héte or a la carte?’ 
my quick rejoinder, and deemed it ther 
uttered in a fortnight. Home at six an 
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beans that are 
slow-cooked and 
digestible 
—wonderfully 
delicious and 
wholesome 
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at your grocer’s 
today! 
| 12 cents a can 


‘cept in Rocky Mountain States 
and in Canada 
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The Procession Came On, First Patricia, Then Foo; and Trotting Along Behind, the Boys 


Ix 


OSSLYN was going ashore. The boats had been 
R lowered, the dinghy made fast astern, where it 
promised future traffic with enticing beaches; the 
launch, with the terrific Foo in attendance, brought along- 
side the accommodation ladder. Peter, on second thought, 
had Foo replaced by the lascar, leaving the first mate, with 
his Herculean strength—not to mention his efficient 
smile—on watch in the cockpit, midway between Woo 
Lang’s and the chart-room ladders. 

Earlier there had taken place a closing and battening of 
certain ports aft; but no comment concerning the maneu- 
ver was made by either Peter or Patricia. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, the ship’s owner 
backed and filled, forgetting everything he could forget, 
returning only to forget something else, the resolute 
Rosslyn, for some reason, being in throes of indecision. 

Sea-blue eyes took this in. Patricia, radiating content- 
ment, sat beneath an awning; but the shade had come 
too late to prevent a sprinkle of freckles from adorning her 
nose. They increased the effect of its being very slightly 
wrinkled up as she contemplated uneasy Peter. The glare 
from the late-afternoon sun half closed her eyes. Peter, 
noting these manifestations, did not lay them to the nat- 
ural causes; but reverting to Ted’s warnings, found them 
annoyingly significant. 

Whenever some craft bore closely down upon them to 
admire the white and sporty Averna, Peter’s rapid foot- 
steps brought him to the girl’s side, where he hovered, alert 
but troubled. 

After one such narrow escape, during which she straight- 
ened in her chair, and his hand had dropped upon its back, 
his long fingers in strained suspense, the harried man 
dropped into a seat before her. He had the begging air of 
craving surcease from nerve-racking disquiet; gave indi- 
cation of being internally gnawed. Patricia, on the con- 
trary, was full of calm—irritatingly full. 


““We must have fuel,’’ he explained at last. “If I wait 
much longer I’ll have the devil’s own time getting it.” 

“Then why don’t you go?” asked Patricia. 

“Go with me, won’t you?’’—appealingly. 

“Yes, if you wish.” 

“And you'll promise —— 

“T promise,’’ she said—and he stood up with such a 
surge of glad relief that she concluded happily—‘“‘ exactly 
nothing.”’ 

“Da——”’ But he bit off the rest. ‘‘ Very well’’—allredin 
the face, and gusty—‘‘ you can stay below until I get back.” 

She remained calm; so as a final horror he told her that 
the portholes would all have to be fastened. He couldn’t 
risk any signaling to shore. 

“Don’t forget to close the ventilators,’ 
him. 

He ignored this, and dourly offered a hand to help her to 
her feet. She placed cool finger tips on his palm. Instantly 
fingers and hand were gulped by the big maw. 

“Patricia!’’ he said beseechingly. 

She freed her hand with fastidious distaste. Pirate Peter 
humbly led the way. She followed him down into the 
cabin, and contrived a manner he could feel through his 
back, without seeing. 

“Are you locking the doors?” 

She had that cock to her head; a robin about to nail a 
worm has the same expression. 

This worm exploded with exasperation, ‘‘You make me 
feel like a fool!” 

“Oh, I don’t-mind!”’ she reassured him; and further to 
insure his happiness, ‘‘ Any danger of the yacht’s catching 
fire?” 

“Are you afraid?” ‘ 

Her eyebrows went up and stayed up. She stared him 
out of countenance. By George, she was right; he had 
imputed fear to her! 


” 


, 


she reminded 


“T shan’t lock the doors’ —all m 
it to your sense of fairness.” 

She felt his generosity keenly. Thi 
outraged fifteen minutes later. : 

She had waited till all sounds of: 
were gone before making her prepa 
mounted the companionway with 
cocksureness to outfit a Peter Rossl 
But sitting squarely before the ma 
had been Woo Lang, puffing slowly at: 
his scar neither glowed dully nor 
pirate’s should, it looked prominen’ 
drooping mustaches increased the | 
creditable deliberation she bowed an 
if that alone had been her artless pur 

She had not before opened the gal 
triéd it. There was a longpantry, 2 
door. She hurried toward it. Atat 
not short and not fat, and in his hand 
She suppressed all but a breath of w! 

She was retreating, when with a loy 
ward. She backed away, stumbling 
was too quick for her. From,a she 
of little cakes, almond cakes, and of 

“‘Cap’n back’ soon. You like let 
Sing fix. You go cabin; bimeby V 
tea, you feel mo’. happy.” 


a 


Pulling wires to get fuel broug 
business; it was nearly dark befo 
was unlighted; there was no sign 
still waited cold and untouched 
Li Sing, the cook, stood in the gal 


“Cap’n Losslyn!” he challenged. 


“What do you want, Li? ” . 
___ (Continued.on Page 
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»bably no aspect of motor car 
ership in this country has come 
for as much comment as the 
aost fanatic loyalty of Hup- 
ibile owners toward their car. 


\w is revealed, in a way more 
{tling and sensational than ever 
core, one of the secrets of this 
tude on the part of our owners. 


pref, it is a cost of maintenance 
~ fepair-parts cost average per 
ie small that it is almost 
«culous. 


¢ 1922, this average reached the 
fiarkably low level of *15.53 
€ car. 


(lay there are 117,353 Hupmo- 
1s in use. The above average is 
1 net result of the canvass of all 
y Fepair-parts bought during 
2 for these 117,353 cars. 


The real significance of this figure is 
not thatit represents butatrifle more 
than one dollar per month per car. 


Rather it is that it covers, not only 
the current series, 4ut a// the 
Hupmobiles now im use. 


Its real meaning becomes still 
plainer when you know our records 
show the average life of the Hup- 
mobile to be ezgh¢ years; and that 
hundreds of Hupmobiles beyond 
that age are in useful service today. 


(Research bureaus which have 
made careful study of the auto- 
mobile industry, estimate that 
the average life of all automobiles 
is szx years. ) 


If only the current series were in- 
cluded in the *15.53 figure, that 
would be important enough to 
celebrate publicly. 
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7,353 Hupmobiles in use in 1922—hundreds of them 
years old, and more—the cost for repair-parts reached 
markably low level of *15.53 per 


Car. 


But it becomes unprecedented, so 
far as we know, in light of the fact 
that it includes Hupmobiles which 
have been in service eight years 
and even longer. 


Here is eloquent testimony to the 
way the Hupmobile is built—to 
the greater value and the longer 
life that go into each and every 
part subjected to strain and wear. 


Here is the fundamental reason 
why the great majority of our 
owners merely change from one 
Hupmobile to another, and almost 
resent the bare suggestion that they 
change to another make. 


Finally, here is the concrete, in- 
disputable evidence that 7 pays to 
own a Hupmobile, as we have said 
again and again. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 

“Missy velly flaid China boy. You no leave lone one 
time! You tell missy, ‘China boy velly good,’ heh? No 
leave lone one time.” 

““Nonsense!’’ declared Peter. 
anything!”’ 

But he had to insist that it was he, Peter, before she 
would open the door. 

“‘Patricia!’’ he exclaimed, genuinely concerned. ‘“‘ You 
really are afraid of the boys! I thought it was prejudice. 
Why didn’t you tell me? Li Sing has ordered that I am not 
to leave you again; and when Li Sing commands, we hop!” 

**Do you mean the one with the cleaver?” 

Peter sputtered; it was difficult for him to take such a 
fear seriously. 

“Did you try going through the galley? What did he 
say?” 

After a moment—‘‘I don’t remember what he said, but 
he chased me out of the pantry with a plate of cakes.” 

While they were talking a tug brought out the oil barge, 
and because it sounded entertaining, with good American 
voices, she maneuvered to get out; but Peter stood braced 
at her threshold and made conversation until the barge 
was gone. 

““We leave this port,” he informed her, ‘‘but are lying up 
until morning near shore. There are some delightful places, 
and if you’ll get up early we can row ashore and do some 
exploring. Would you like that?” 

“Have those delightful places any inhabitants?” 

“Possibly, but scattered, and we shall choose with dis- 
cernment. I do hate being crowded by people when I am 
in the wilds, don’t you?” he grinned; and Patricia, sud- 
denly and without warning, returned that grin! 

Peter’s eyes blackened with amazement. He stood like 
a tree given the final ax stroke, ready to topple in. She 
backed away all of a flutter, but still with a trace of the 
smile. 

Peter was saved from actual indiscretion only by Wah 
Sai’s announcing dinner. 

“Give me ten minutes!” roared Peter in intense excite- 
ment, leaping for his room. It was the first of Pat’s smiles 
he had seen for five years. What did it mean? 


“Missy isn’t afraid of 


But He Slept On, Unaware That the Dinghy, Which Had Been Left Down Through the Night, Was Being Rowed For’ard Without a Sound 


He had the deuce of a time getting dressed, dashed about 
and howled for Wah Sai, who soothed him down by finding 
lost and necessary articles of dress. 

Sitting opposite her, Peter watched intently for that 
deliciously intimate, delicate tucking in of lip corners. It 
never came; there was nothing but reposeful dignity. He 
rumpled his hair until every black lock stood on end, each 
one a wild protest. She was beyond understanding. 

Would he have understood her better if he had seen, 
along toward morning, but before dawn, a muffled figure 
issue from Patricia’s room; if he had heard a clicking at 
storage-room locks and bolts, the heavy door slowly swing- 
ing wide; or witnessed the noiseless passage of the difficult 
ladder, of the opened companionway? 

But he slept on, unaware that the dinghy, which had 
been left down through the night, was being rowed for’ard 
without a sound; and unaware of how fruitful the pause 
by chart-room porthole; unaware of the wait—the long, 
long wait—or of the fading of boat and that which the boat 
contained into the obscurity. 

Peter saw and heard none of it. Then why did he dream 
in his heavy sleep? For he dreamed that Arnold appeared 
on the Averna’s deck, and with him Patricia; and that the 
two, one helping the other in painful haste, fled overside 
to a drifting revenue cutter; that the Averna was swarm- 
ing with officers and men, all enemies; that blows he gave 
moved gently through space—blows without impact; and 
that, leaden-footed, he ran up and down in a single spot, 
unable to escape, until the horde closed in on him, and he 
was being hanged by the neck from the yardarm of his own 
schooner for piracy on the high seas. . And there was 
no more Patricia on Peter Rosslyn’s ship! 


x 


ETER woke in a sweat. The Averna was riding at 
anchor. It was dark, and the stillness oppressive. Then 
abruptly, wide awake, he remembered! He had not gone 
back to the cabin to lock up after —— He had left his 
keys in the galley door! 
Not even waiting for a dressing gown, he bounded out. 
The hatch was open—wide open, and there were no keys 
visible. He remembered every circumstance of the night 


“ 


before: he’d been on the point of locking 
when Patricia had called about the port in. 
been so tenderly gracious when she asked 
it, and afterward so lovely, so sweet. 
grinning jackass until she had had to ren 
Even then, that look! That look; that | 
heart-twisting Naturally he had gi 
to his own room; naturally he had forgott« 
wondering whether she really—whether s 
in the—in short, he had forgotten the key, 
were gone, | 
Patricia had them; Patricia, or —— 
Back before her door he lifted his hand 
paused to reconsider. If she were safe, wh; 
he give for waking her? It was scarcely , 
earthly hour. Perhaps she would not wak 
He began opening her door with the caut 
but with none of the courage. If she wey 
and caught him at this—if he had to ex 

keys, what a fool she’d make him feel! 
She was there. In the dim light from ¢ 
could see her, lying quietly. He set about « 
a hinge came to life, creaked a long challey 
watching with suspense the motionless fig 
bed. How quietly she lay—how still! H 
closed, the latch with utmost delicacy re 
came to him 
Quiet? Still? He threw the door wide, 
still—and too large by half. If Pat had mz 
herself, to lie innocently in her place, she | 
of her size—if Pat had made it. There was 
as he rushed out. | 
It was while he was tearing from one end 
to the other, below, searching in impossil 
he realized how consistent she had am 
mousy soft, and he had been taken in! ( 
sincere, and—and 
The storage room was open—wide ope 
out on deck. Not even a watch had been se 
thought everything. A small white patch 
pit—her handkerchief; she had been searel 
(Continued on Page 36) | 
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A Buick Closed Car Particularly 


Fitted for Summer 
" The Buick Six Cylinder Touring Sedan 
~ adds the many summertime driving 
advantages of an open model to the 
luxurious comfort and convenience of a 
quality closed car. 

So especially wide are the windows that 
touring car coolness and airiness can be 
provided; yet by the turn of a hand all 
occupants are instantly protected from 

Sixes showers, sudden cold or dust storms 
as jos Towing “16s | Without any obstruction to their vision. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
Always Arnold! She had not found him, that was one 
thing sure. 

He thought of the dinghy—gone, naturally! Why 
hadn’t he thought of it? He shouted; the sailors tumbled 
up. It seemed hours while the launch was being lowered. 

Day was at last breaking; the forest, a black mystery, 
rose near them. Gradually, in the growing light, he could 
make out a long flat left by low water; on the beach, a 
blotch of bulked shadow, the boat—and thesmaller shadow 
nearing the edge of the wood, Patricia! Patricia, alone! 

And he had believed she was enjoying the cruise; she 
had let him believe it! He had been thinking she was 
growing accustomed to him; that she—she By 
George, you couldn’t believe in women! And after the 
storm . . . in the fog, too . . . not rebuking him when 
he held her hand . . . the top button of the coat under 
her chin, which had occasioned such a lot of fumbling. 
And now she was running away! If he hadn’t wakened 
she’d have been gone. No, sir, she wasn’t fair enough to 
give him his chance. 

The launch was in the water; the boys waiting. He 
sprang in, a fury of haste; but noticing his pajamas, what 
could he do but spring out again? He motioned Foo to go 
on with the launch; told him to fetch her back. The mate 
could be trusted to obey orders. Peter, enraged with find- 
ing himself hors de combat, laid all the blame to Patricia, 
including the pajamas; and, fierce and savage, hoped she 
would be frightened into fits by the pursuing Chinamen. 
They were a good 
crew of men, but not 
pretty. There was 
one thing she was 
afraid of, and she’d 
have plenty this 
time. 

He went below to 
get into some 
clothes. When she 
learned that she 
would pay the piper 
for every escapade 
she’d soon tire of 
conflict. 

Dressed and back 
on deck, Peter saw 
an interesting group, 
far up shore. Foo 
had come to a halt, 
the sailors about 
him. Patricia, giv- 
ing over her attempt 
as hopeless, was re- 
turning; but she was skirting the Chinamen in as 
wide a detour as possible. Peter laughed—she 
would learn! The procession came on, first Pa- 
tricia, then Foo; and trotting along behind, the 
boys. Meanwhile one of the crew who had stayed 
to capture the dinghy before it floated out of 
reach was rowing it back to the Averna. 

“‘Fool,’’ howled Peter, ‘‘go back with that boat!” And 
to Woo Lang, who stood impassively by, ‘‘She’ll need it to 
get into the launch. Look at those shallows!’”’ However, 
the sailor had not heard, was coming on. 

Patricia paused at the water’s edge and Peter bellowed 
again to the man in the boat, but the drama on shore was 
already attaining its climax. Patricia, he knew how des- 
perate, had started to wade out to the launch. Foo, scan- 
dalized, plowed in after her. 

Peter laughed, swore, yelled vainly, ‘‘Hey, Foo! Don’t 
touch her! I’m coming! Wait!” 

It was too late. The giant, not hearing, rescued the lady 
as respectfully as might be under the circumstances, but 
performed his duty stolidly. Ignoring protests, he lifted 
her out of the water, carried her out to the launch and 
placed her in safety; and if Peter knew his man—Foo, as 
his master had once directed, would now most carefully be 
smiling at her. It would be the same smile she had seen be- 
fore. Peter chuckled; Foo’s horrible face was a gold mine. 

When she stepped on deck she was rather pale, but there 
was no show of outraged dignity. However, there was a 
difference about her, though Peter could not name it. For 
some reason he would have liked to shirk the coming inter- 
view. There was nothing for it, however; he must carry 
on. It was the only way. 

He followed her down into the cabin and began in ab- 
rupt attack, “‘That was as childish and silly a thing as you 
could have done. You might easily have been lost.”’ 

An undisciplined girl is one thing to deal with, a woman 
in earnest is another. It takes no experience to recognize 
the difference, and it was a woman in earnest who was 
saying, quite as if he had not spoken, “‘ You are to give me 
my envelope—my bank envelope—now, please.” 

“Sorry, but I can’t’; and seeing an easy way out, ‘‘that 
shall be the penalty for this morning’s foolishness. The 
envelope stays out of your reach.” 

“T shall have it back,” she said softly, speaking very 
slowly. with pauses between the words. 
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Peter knew it was fury, and being human, and a Rosslyn, 
he felt a surge of the same emotion rise to meet it. 

“You'll get it when we go back to San Francisco, and not 
before,” he told her flatly. ‘‘This post-graduate course for 
perverse females is not to be cut short. Your bonds are 
where you can’t touch them, and you’ve no other money; 
not that it would have done you any good in this place. 

. Patricia, you might have starved and died alone in 

these forests.” 

“T don’t care about that; but you let that coolie 

“Of course you don’t care—not for anything but your- 
self. If anything happens to you, how am I to face your 
brothers?’’ And with jaw set, ugly as sin—“‘I finish what 
I start, do you understand? I don’t back down, not by a 
day, not by an hour. At the end of the three months I’ll 
take you back, and then you can go to—where you please; 
but until then, you stay; and if you think I like this any 
better than you do, you are wrong.’ 

“‘Ah!” said Patricia under her breath, staring at him. 

Peter’s tone was merely Rosslyn forcefulness, and possi- 
bly not unduly strong, considering his accustomed mascu- 
line world. How could he know that to a girl it would 


“Poor Peter! 
Did You, Too, Believe Life Funny and Happy?’’ 


be brutality? How could he know that each gusty half- 
considered word would fall like a lash, forcing her to a 
conviction of his hostility, of his dislike? Her hand went 
up, warding off whatever else he would say. 

“Oh,” she whispered, ‘‘that is why you could let him 
touch me! That is why you could send them to fetch me 
back! ° Why you stayed, and sent them!”’ 

ce —— 

But he stopped, deciding to offer no explanation. It 
might be good for her; and besides, there was too much 
absurdity in the truth. From such trifles as pajamas may 
life’s tragedies be made. 

There was urgency, but no peremptoriness, when she 
said, “‘ Will you please give me my envelope?” 

She was learning! But this was no time for him to 
weaken. He shook his head, his mouth a hard, straight line. 

ee No ! ” 

Her white face turned whiter. ‘Before I go, will you 
kindly explain how you dared force me into so compro- 
mising a situation as this cruise with you?”’ 

“Compromising!’’ he stammered. ‘‘Why, 
you ” 

“You told me that my husband was on board, to keep 
down scandal,’ she cut in. “As a matter of fact, I know 
now that Templeton Arnold is not on board this yacht.” 

Her door closed behind her. 


I told 


XI 


ATRICIA had undoubtedly made good use of her time 
with his keys. Also, since throwing at him the bomb of 
her discovery that Arnold was not on board the Averna, 


¥ 


she had not spoken another word to Pe, 
for one glance, had she so much ag log 

For the first days following the cont 
to reassure her that in every act of his] 
to consider the conventions. . Arnold-| 
even if Peter had been the one goaded 
rying it out, Ted, at least, had all but | 
in the first place. 

The utter scorn in that single glang 
told Peter she held her brothers blay 
Arnold had been on board, unless | they 
remain on board, they would not have; 
Whatever had been done, then, was Pe 
and he alone was to be held responsib) 

She would have to believe as it please 
where it lay. This was no time for| 
which would have to be given fully, in 
ceptive, prepared mind—or not at a 
present attitude made details impossib | 
any sort of conversation. 

She made him feel disembodied. Fo) 
had ceased to be; he simply was not— 
it had. H; 
and mor 
wished s, 
brothers | 
moods 0) 
soon over | 
according, 
wrecked : 
Just now | 
short yac| 

Instea’ 
southwa 
planned, — 
seeing Eh 
Later in t) 
the possil 
and the si 
them mu 

Accord: 
headed 


warm and brilliant, the wet d 
moist verdure, fragrant; thesky 
with clouds white as the mour! 

that blue, or all the heavens a pale gra 

ting, the islands; every one perfect of itse 
from a distance; nearer, changing to u| 
Peter sat hour on hour in the open, ( 

on gusty days taking a hand at a 

stress. There were squalls, when the & 

in first-rate imitation of the open sea, s 

joyfully and fought it out. | 

He would have been ideally happy. 

Patricia. He resented her sulky preser| 

had anticipated for years was being rv! 

might have made it perfect. | 

The weather settled to dependable 
shine. The boys had polished, paint) 
every spot where Peter could find excus 
and now, between their few duties, they 
at their games of chance. For Peter, | 
the launch to distant small towns—for 
these visits were missed by Pa 

cabin, sulking, as Peter described it; 2 

He fished for entire days while 

in sheltered coves. Sometimes, V 

he was rowed along shore, and came 

creels of Dolly Varden, salmon 
young salmon, full of fight and 
three to six pounds. Peter mad 
interest the unresponsive girl, who 
times a day with bent head, whi 
eating, who heard not a word hi 
silence after awhile, and adopted 
could not make her talk, what wou 

One day, however, he ‘found her i 
ing out his pockets, actually going tl 

stood and watched her, and she a 

as almost to be another person; but 

She would have that envelope. 

“You may as well know about 

I took it from the person who had 
before he left the ship.” 
(Continued on F 
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Premium Bacon comes 
in one-pound and one- 
half-pound cartons. 
Be sure it’s Premium 


- Premium Bacon in cartons 


Sliced to just the thinness at which it crisps perfectly; 
rind removed, no waste. In this sanitary parchment- 
lined carton you are sure it’s Swift’s Premium, un- 
touched by hands, with all its freshness and delicate flavor. 


It is mosteconomical 


to buy a whole side Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


of Premium Bacon 


Gas 


AX 


my office. “‘ Your suggestion ought to 


[os new floor manager was leaving 
work,” he said. We had been going 


over some of his problems. ‘‘If you were 
trying it,it would. But then, you are lucky.” 

“T—lucky?”’ I echoed with some unfeigned surprise. 

“Of course,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Everybody says so.” 

“Does everybody say in what way I’m lucky?” 

He flushed. ‘‘I did not mean to be personal,’ he said 
apologetically. ‘‘Only on the floor they say that you have 
just been here a year and are on management. I like your 
office too.” 

I caught the last point and smiled. So they called it luck. 

Perhaps. 

« The sudden and tragic death of my husband fifteen 
months ago faced me with the necessity of quickly finding 
a new interest in life. My grief was too bitter to be allowed 
ascendancy. I analyzed my case as dispassionately as 
possible and decided that the immediate requirement was 
work: work in a field hitherto untouched by me. I took 
stock of my resources: An involved estate, college, a small 
teaching experience, a grandfather’s clock—if I ever meet 
that grandfather !—a typewriter, and a certain confidence 
in myself. I put the cover over the typewriter, stopped 
the grandfather’s clock, and walked into the largest 
department store with which I was familiar. 

I had paused a moment to screw up my courage, when a 
pleasant voice said, “ Will you have that tie, madam?” 

I started, and then realized that I was not only at the 
tie counter but that I was rolling an orange tie into a 
very compact ball. I purchased the tie I had ruined and 
inquired the way to the employment office. 

“‘Bighth floor center. You can’t miss it,’’ was the answer. 

I had no idea of missing it. But the sales person was 
correct. It was unmistakable. There was a large outer 
room lined with benches, all of which were filled with 
people. A smaller room adjoining allowed space for six 
very long mahogany tables. At these some twenty-odd 
prospective employes were filling in the application blanks. 
Both rooms were manned by assistants of the employment 
manager. One of them, a pretty brown-eyed girl, ap- 
proached me. 

“In what way may I serve you?” she asked. 

“By taking this card to Miss Dixon.” I presented my 
card. 

“Miss Dixon is engaged for the next two hours. Would 
you prefer to come another time or to talk to me?”’ 


Getting on the Pay Roll 


SPOKE my pleasantest. ‘‘I should like to talk to you, 

but my business is with Miss Dixon. I believe I will 
wait, please. Have you a newspaper that I might read?” 

I had not nearly exhausted the journal when the same 
girl came to me again: ‘‘ Miss Dixon will see you. Will you 
follow me?” 

I was ushered into the presence of the employment man- 
ager. 

Miss Dixon rose as IJ entered. “Mrs. Morrison?” 

“Yes. And I have no idea what I want to do, but may 
I tell you my qualifications?” 

And without allowing time to elapse I plunged into a 
carefully rehearsed résumé of my most telling points. Nor 
did I suffer at my own hands. 

When I paused for second wind Miss Dixon said, “And 
just what were you thinking you could do for us?” 

““Er—er ” T replied intelligently. 

“You see,”’ she explained kindly, ‘“‘you will be making 
out an application. And in the application you will be 
obliged to apply for something.” 

“T_] ” My eyes wandered idly over the room and 
paused at an open newspaper. A casual headline read: 
“Prisoner executed =? 

““T wish to be an executive,”’ I said. 

Miss Dixon gave up and took me to lunch. IJ ate heartily. 

Two days passed in interviews, appointments, introduc- 
tions to department chiefs. 

And then: “There seems to be an opening for you in the 
inspecting department, Mrs. Morrison. But before you 
can accomplish anything there you will have to become 
familiar with our store system. I shall send you first to the 
store superintendent.” 

I was still ignorant of two important items, and I in- 
tended to become informed. 

“When may I begin work?” I asked. “‘And what is my 
salary?” 

“Any time you like, in answer to your first question; 
and—twenty dollars a week.” 

I had not given the financial end a previous thought, 
and now I had gone too far to retract. Nevertheless, I was 
surprised at the smallness of the compensation. And Miss 
Dixon saw that I was. 
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“Your change of rate is in your own hands,” she added. 

“All right,’’ I said. ‘‘Change it now.” 

“You do not understand. As you become valuable to 
the house you can expect a salary commensurate. But 
now t 

Miss Dixon sent a girl with a note and me to the store 
superintendent, Mr. White. He read the note and took me 
to Mr. Twiney. He dittoed and escorted me to Mrs. 
Smiley. 

“Teach Mrs. Morrison all you can as quickly as possi- 
ble,’”’ he directed, and left me to Mrs. Smiley’s tender 
mercies. 

It is a good thing that Mrs. Smiley is a business woman, 
for as a teacher she would be ill adapted. As soon as I sat 
down she explained, ‘‘ This is gray day, tomorrow is yellow 
day, and so on through the colors.’’ Then she pointed to 
a file and said, “‘There begin the fifty-seven thousands.” 

I asked a question or two, which caused her such confu- 
sion that I had to desist. “‘ Tomorrow you may trace,’ she 
concluded. 

“Tracing,” I thought. “Perhaps my mechanical draw- 
ing will prove useful, after ali.’”” But I did not voice the 
thought—luckily. 

Mrs. Smiley got me my locker key, took me to my 
locker, and showed me how to come into the store through 
the employes’ entrance. She promised to be on the lookout 
for me next morning. 


The First Lesson in Selling 


HE store opened at nine, but impatience and excite- 

ment had me past the time desk by 8:30. What next? 
My experiences had been so varied the few preceding days 
that I had the haziest impression of any location in the 
store. The few persons who walked by me were so alert, 
so sure of themselves, while I—I was lost. Presently a 
young woman appeared whom I had noticed at a type- 
writer in Mr. White’s office. I followed her shamelessly. 
She got an elevator. So did I. She got off. So did I. She 
entered a room. So did I. There were rows of chairs. She 
sat in one. So did I. She with fifty others in the room 
began to sing: 


“The morning light is breaking, 
The darkness disappears.” 


I did not sing. It was not disappearing for me. I knew 
now that I was not in the superintendent’s office, but where 
in the world was I? I watchfully waited. Songs, prayers, 
Bible reading. 

Then the young person whom I had shadowed said to 
me, ‘“Weren’t you talking to Mr. White yesterday? 
I thought I saw you. And I am glad you can attend our 
prayer meetings before store opening.”’ 

We went together to find Mrs. Smiley. But I was num- 
bered among the faithful. 

I was simply a new tracer to Mrs. Smiley, who had no 
illusions about the devil and idle hands. Under her there 
was no time to be led into temptation. Tracing consisted 
in fixing the responsibility on customers’ complaints that 
involved delayed delivery, wrong merchandise, damaged 
goods, andso on. Mrs. Smiley made explanations to me in 
considerable detail and then she gave me an assignment. 

“This customer purchased silver slippers to be sent 
special delivery. They have not reached her. Go to the 
floor manager in shoes and find out what you can.” 

I took the letter and started. 

“Wait a minute,”’ she called. ‘“‘ Get facts from any source, 
and, mind, I do not care what you may think. I want 
facts. 

I sought the floor manager. He remembered the transac- 
tion perfectly and began to tell me about it. 

“Do you mind writing that on paper?’’ I tendered him 
a small scratch pad. 

“What the dickens? Oh, all right.”” He wrote a few 
hasty lines and signed his name. ‘“‘Why don’t you get 
testimonials from the sales person and inspector?’’ he 
asked. 

I was not assured of his seriousness, but I did get them 
to write their part in the sale. I turned again to the floor 
manager. ‘Where shall I go next?” 

“Bermuda,” he replied promptly. 

“Thank you.” I spoke very nicely and started away. 

He stepped up quickly. “No offense. You might try 
the delivery.” 

Two hours later, armed with seven affidavits, I appeared 
at Mrs. Smiley’s desk. 

“Are you getting samples of handwriting?”’ sne asked. 
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“No, but I thought tha 
be more convincing wit' 
And I have found out w! 
for the customer’s digg 
traced for twelve days , 
miles, according to my faithful pedomete 
the pedometer after my first morning of 
been using it in the interests of research, 

My next move was to the selling force, 
ager looked me coolly in the eye and gaid 
get the most selling experience possible 
weeks. Let me see. There is a sale in co; 
take this slip to the floor manager of t¢ 

I accepted the slip, thanked him and w 
elevator. 

The floor manager was surrounded by t} 
and five customers when I arrived. 

“Thank heavens, help at last!”’ she gai 
my slip. “Of course you have sold before 

“No,” I murmured. 

“Then go behind that counter,” she erj 
less damage there than anywhere else,” 

Without urging, I went. I havea motto 
years ago when I first discovered it in Ve 
a woman being leader: Dux femina fact 
ready to repeat my talisman, when I lifte 
facing my first customer! 

“May I help you?” I inquired. 

“Yes; I want a corset for myself.” 

“Assuredly. And the size?” 

“T am not certain. You know more 
Perhaps you had better measure me.” 

Napoleon at Waterloo, or Cesar at Phili 
worn a corset in my life and had not the re 
should be measured. I smiled with falsi 
picked up a tape measure. I slipped it aro 
made a notation, around her waist and1 
around her hips and made a notation. 
showed unmistakable evidences of surp 

“We want to be absolutely accurate, 
willing to go to any length to assure perfi 

““Y-e-es,”’ she replied doubtfully. 

I snatched a near-by sales person and 
some shelves. 

“Help me,” I entreated. “‘That woma 
and here are her measurements. Are they 
are the corsets?”’ 

She glanced at the measurements. “Yo 
All you need is this.’’ She underscored ti 
“The size is two numbers less, and is alw: 
box. The corsets are arranged according { 
expensive ones are by the window and thi 
price to this section, where they are tl 
Try your luck.” 


A Good Day’s Work) 


DID, and had it, for ten minutes la’ 
walked away not only with the corset ti 
ber. She wanted it in order to refer her }} 
In the middle of the afternoon came a 
walk around a bit to get more stock I< 
floor manager stopped me. 
“That table is a disgrace. Dust it | 
camisoles according to price.”’ She indicat 
My Southern gorge rose. If this was e 
was the janitor? But I had put my hant 
began righting the table, when I spied as} 
I asked him if I was folding correctly. 
“‘ Almost, but I do it like this.’ He der} 
evident admiration. 
We began to race to see who could worl: 
not only at that table but at two others 
ager watched us, smiling. 4 
At five minutes before five she appr? 
I would have fled if a refuge had been avi 
‘Windows to be cleaned?” I hazardeda 
But no. ‘How much did you sell todi 
nicest manner possible she showed me } 
sales to have ready for her at eleven, @ 
“You have done very well for your firs 
meanapproving smileand pat. | 
The next day I sold in blouses, and thet 
chiefs. But on the third day, when I stop} 
ment, the assistant sales manager said to} 
I reported at once to the floor na 
ment. E. 
“TI asked for you,” she remarked as Ss! 
““Why did you not come yesterday?” _ 
I looked regretful. ‘I must go where 
“Then see that you are sent to 
(Continued on Page ’ 
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i String Breaking 


Id at me perched on my 
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srt anyway,” he snapped, 


ody comes in, no matter 
d work like hell. Don’t 
> ot supposed to rest when 
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kiddo.” 
Like 


She was obliging. ‘“‘Lookit, 
Kiddo was I! “It ain’t hard a-tall. 
this.” 

I tried a couple of times with no notice- 
able success, then gave up temporarily. 

But that night I went straight to the 
small drawer in which my thrifty Swedish 
cook kept all string that had tied incoming 
parcels. I encircled tables, chairs, doors 
with the string. And then I practiced 
breaking it. 

The next day I sought the little inspector. 
“T can break any string now,” I said. 

She eyed me doubtfully, then tied a 
heavy box with Number 414 rope. 

“Break that.” 

I gave a twist, and it snapped in my 
hand. The inspector ran from the wrap 


““‘We Want to be Absolutely Ac« 
curate, Madam, and are Willing 
to Go to Any Length to Assure 

Perfect Satisfaction’”’ 


breathlessly and returned with three sales 
persons and a floor manager. 

“Lookit!”’ she said. “‘The new girl—she 
can break rope. I learned her.’”’ I had a 
small triumph. I broke much string. 

But I learned more than that. I learned 
that every girl employe had two intimates, 
styled respectively “‘My boy friend’’ and 
“My girl friend.’”’ I learned that men’s fur- 
nishings were never gents’ furnishings, that 
women’s, not ladies’ wraps were sold on the 
fourth floor, and that when one wrote in 
regard to the store, “store’? must begin 
with a capital S. I learned that with carbon- 
stained, glue-stiffened fingers and aching 
muscles the great moral issues might fade 
into insignificance and leave only a crying 
need for pleasure and rest. At the same 
time I learned that inspectors had knitting, 
sewing, books or food hidden around the 
wraps, and that they indulged themselves 
frequently, although all these activities 
were forbidden while on duty. 

I learned about irresponsibility too. I 
was with a cashier who wrapped a pair of 
doll slippers priced at fifty cents. The slip- 
pers called for a Number 0 box, but she did 
not have one convenient. So she took a fine 
large box, a Number 6, and wrapped tissue 
paper around the slippers until they just 
fitted into the box. It required thirty-one 
sheets. Oh, yes, and I learned that the 
customer is always right. 

I was wrapping an ivory mirror two 
weeks after my introduction to inspection, 
when a messenger came to the wrap. 

“Mr. Herron wants Mrs. Morrison. She 
better make it snappy, because he’s on a 
rampage.” 

This agreeable intelligence was broad- 
cast to the wrap, but as the name used 
happened to be mine, I took it personally. 


I turned to the woman in charge of the 
girls who were wrapping perfumes and 
toilet sets. 

“Shall I finish this package first?” I in- 
quired. 

“Heavens, no! He would eat you raw if 
you kept him waiting.’’ And she handed 
my parcel to another girl. 

I did not want to hold a conversation, 
but I could not resist asking, “‘Is he as bad 
as all that?’’ 

“Tt depends,”’ she answered judiciously. 
“Don’t you worry. Probably he’s laying 
off people and wants you for that.” 

My mental reaction was that if I had 
much more wrapping to do I would not 
need to be laid off but laid out. 
thoughts were my own. 


But my | 


At a gesture of assent | 


from Mr. Herron’s secre- 
tary I entered his private 
office. 


sheet of figures. But his 
posture did not succeed in 
concealing a general air of 
positivism that was accent- 
uated by a determined chin, 
dark eyes and black hair. I 
waited politely for perhaps 
three minutes while the 


absorb my chief. 


New Work 


Then I said, ‘Did you 
want me to sit there?”’ 

I havesome firm features 
too. 

It developed that he did. 

“What do you think of 
inspection by now?” he in- 
quired, 

My thoughts would have 
been beyond translation, 
had I desired to express 
them. But I managed to 
say: 
I had no idea people could 
stand to labor like that.” 

I saw the remark was un- 
fortunate. I could almost 
hear his brain ticking off: 
“Society girl expected easy 
time. Well, she will not 
hold out long.” 

And my brain ticked 
back: “You just wait!” 
But what he announced aloud was: ‘It 
is not hard. Your inexperience made the 
work seem more difficult than it is. About 
yourself, the next step for you would be to 
go with my floor assistants. There is one in 
charge of the cashiers and inspe¢tors on 
every floor. You can begin with them after 
lunch. Go with a different one every day. 
There are ten. Meanwhile, if you want to 
talk over your work at any time or if you 
have any suggestions to make come to me.”’ 

The interview was terminated. I had not 
had opportunity to ask a single one of the 
questions that were seething in my brain or 
to put forward any ideas. I entered that 
talk on the debit side of the ledger. 


Even the earliest lunch hour was an hour | 


distant, yet I did not want to return to 
wrapping. A sudden use for my unexpected 
leisure occurred to me. I would verify or 
discredit rumors that I had been half 
hearing for the past two weeks. I made for 
the employment office. By good fortune I 
gained immediate access to Miss Dixon. 
I came straight to the point. 

“Ts it true that any number of people 
have been sent to the inspection depart- 
ment as I have been, and that none of them 
were retained?” 

Miss Dixon did not mince words either. 

“Yes; Mr. Herron is exacting. He knows 
what he wants and he is not inclined to 
make concessions. If you measure up you 
will have to put your personality across to 
him. He is worth the effort, however.” 

That personality-across phrase became 
increasingly familiar as the months passed, 
but at that time it was new to me. 

“When I do, what then?”’ I asked. 

“Mr. Herron’s idea is for you to do con- 
structive work in the entire department.” 

As I returned to the inspection division 
I mulled over thesituation. Allright. Mr. 
Herron was Hurdle Number One. What 
had I that he could use? I could under- 
stand and handle people; would he be 
willing to capitalize that ability? If he 
knew, perhaps; but how could he know? 

That night I evolved a two-page analysis 
of Mr. Herron. The next morning I took it 
to him. 


mathematics continued to | 


“The work is hard. | 


Mr. Herron was | 
bent over a formidable | 
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Watch This 


Column 


Look for the great 
baseball romance 


“There’s some good in the worst 
of us and some bad in the best of 
us.”’ True,isn’tit? And doesn’t it 
make you feel fine when the good 
makes the grade and wins the big- 
gest reward a man can receive— 
the love of a good woman? 


* * * 


It’s that way in ‘‘Trifling With 
Honor,’’ Universal’s new screen 
drama which revolves around the 
baseball diamond, and is so thor- 
ough in its Americanism that you’ve 
simply got to take off your hat to 
it,asI did. Of course I knew about 
it when it was being made, but I 
didn’t know of the powerful ro- 
mance that flavored it or the many 
thrills that were in it. 


FRITZI RIDGEWAY AND 
BUDDY MESSINGER 


The four great characters are the Messen- 
ger Boy, the Big League Star, the Girl and 
the Reporter, taken respectively by Buddy 
Messinger, Rockliffe Fellowes, Fritzi Ridge- 
way and Hayden Stevenson. I want you 
to see how the messenger boy’s love of 
honor and American traditions, turns 
the baseball player from temptation and 
plants in his heart a savage desire to pre- 
serve the decency of the good old game. 


* * * 


By the way, one of the year’s greatest pic- 
tures, ‘‘Merry-Go-Round,’’ is rapidly 
nearing completion. Keep your eyes open 
for this magnificent production of one of 
the most beautiful and powerful lovestories 
thathaseverbeenscreened. Mary Philbin 
and Norman Kerry head an extraordinarily 
largecast, all under thedirection of Rupert 
Julian. - * “ 
I’d like to hear from those smaller com- 
munities which are just seeing, for the first 
time, ‘‘ The Storm,’’ ‘‘Human Hearts,’’ 
**The Kentucky Derby,’’ ‘‘The Flirt,’’ 
“‘The Flame of Life’’ and ‘‘Driven.’’ | 
want to know what you think of them. 
Tell me, in a personal letter. Mark it 
““personal’’ so it will come direct to me. 


* * * 


Don’t forget that you can’t see all that is 
best in pictures unless you see Universals. 
And remember to write me, any-time. 


(Carl Laemmle 


President 


“The pleasure is all yours ”’ 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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Start The Trip 
Right 


With a Good Horn 


HE first thing you dowhen 
you start your vacation 
tour is to sound your horn as 
you drive from your garage. 


From that moment on, your 
pleasure and safety will be in- 
creased if your horn is a Klaxon. 
At every unfamiliar crossroad 
or turning, its far-reaching 
note unmistakably announces 
your coming, protecting both 
you and the other fellow. 


It adds miles to your day’s 
travel by giving slow moving 
vehicles ample notice of your 
desire to pass. 


Through town and village, 
with a note lower if desired 
but equally clear, it protects 
unwary pedestrians and 
thoughtless youngsters. 


Throughout your entire trip, 
you will find a good horn is 
safety insurance and only 
Klaxon quality is good enough. 


Go to your dealer. Get 

your Klaxon horn today 

and enjoy the comfort 

that its superior quality 
assures 


-8 Mics 


LLAXOL 
KLAXXON 
O TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
PAT'D. MAR.31,1908-MAY 25,1909-MAY 3.1910 


SEONG 


Model 8 Shown Above; Other Models—$5 to $30 


There is only one genuine Klaxon. 

You can identify it by the name plate 

shown above. To be sure you get the 

effective, individual Klaxon tone and 

Klaxon endurance insist on the Klaxon 
name plate. 


| with the system myself. : 
| that I could not teach what I did not know, 
| I made a request. 


| conclude with a strive- 


THE SATURDAY 


‘Here is your character,”’ I said as I laid 
the sheets on his desk before him. 

“My what?” He registered astonish- 
ment. 

“Your character. I walked 
out of the office. 

An hour later I was called from the floor. 
Mr. Herron wanted me. My handiwork 
still lay in front of him. 

“Sit down.” 

He indicated a chair. 

“What makes you think that I have a 
poor memory, an artistic temperament” — 
he had checked items on the open page and 
was referring to them—‘“‘a fondness for ab- 
struse reading, innate shyness? You have 
not spared me, have you?” 

I disregarded his questions to ask one of 
my own. 

“Ts that résumé of you correct?” 

He grinned. ‘I would not admit it to 
my own mother, if it were. But where do 


you get the data?” 
Am I right?”’ 


I read it.” 


“Data are facts. 

Before he answered, a woman stepped up 
to the desk and made a request. When she 
left I inquired if she were connected with 
the department. 

“Yes; my head cashier.”’ 

I wrote a dozen lines. ‘“‘There she is,” I 
said. 

He read with interest. ‘‘Analyze all the 
floor assistants for me, will you?” 

I most emphatically would. 

We had a long talk about the business. 
Mr. Herron had been with the Store for 
more than twenty years and had witnessed 
some of its most important developments. 
I was interested to hear about them and at 
the same time to find out something of the 


| general organization and system. 


I wanted to get more thoroughly imbued 
On the theory 


Overstrained Nerves 


“May [instruct a class of new inspectors? 
I believe I would follow a little different 
method from the one used in my class.” 

Like all new inspectors, I had been given 
a half hour of coaching every morning for 
the first two weeks after my induction into 
the department. 

“Certainly. And if you think your 
method is an improvement, try it and let 
me know the results.” 

I had never put so much time and study 
into a college course as I put into that first 
class of inspectors. They must be a credit 
to me by showing a higher grade of work- 
manship than the usual run of wrappers. 
Sandwiched in with the system instruction 
I tried to include some of my own ideas 
about ambition and attention to duty. 

One day I said, ‘‘We 


| need not always be in- 
spectors : 


I had intended to 


and-succeed remark, but 
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the rapt look on the face of one of the girls 
stopped me. I would let her complete in 
her simple fashion the beginning of my sen- 
tence. SoI turned to her. 

“Need we, Miss Lauden?”’ 

“T should say not!” replied Miss Lauden 
emphatically. ‘‘We can get married.” 

For the time, I tabled the question. 

On the day that the course was finished 
we had an enthusiastic meeting, at which 
we decided to go through an entire month 
without an error. We would meet in a 
month and talk over results. 

Ten days later, shortly after Store clos- 
ing, Mr. Herron called me as I was passing 
his office. 

““Was Miss Branton in your first class?” 
I was at the time teaching a second class. 

“Yes,”’ I answered. ‘‘Why?’’ 

“She wrapped a package incorrectly, and 
it was brought back to her. She is down in 
the shoe department, having hysterics, I 
guess. She says she is going to kill herself 
and resign because she has failed you. I 
was just going down to her to quiet her. It 
strikes me that this is your affair. Do you 
want to handle it?” 

I found Miss Branton stretched full 
length on the floor and moaning an incan- 
tation that sounded like ‘‘Oh-o-h, ah-h,oh, 
oh, oh, ah, ah, ah, oh, ah, oh!” 

Two sympathetic sales persons, a stock 
boy and a floor assistant were attending the 


es. 

“T will take care of Miss Branton alone,”’ 
I said meaningly. 

They dispersed at once, but the sound of 
my voice caused an Indian war whoop from 
Miss Branton. 

I leaned over her. 

“Shut up!’’ I said. Sheshut. ‘Now get 
up and wash your face, so I can talk to you. 
You are a sight!” 

I put my hand under her arm and she 
arose. 

Our talk was satisfactory and informing 
to us both. Miss Branton discovered that 
a mistake was not corrected by admitting 
failure, but by following it with a greater 
measure of success. I found out that by 
asking an almost impossible perfection 
from new girls I had them working under 
a nervous tension that defeated the very 
goal at which I was aiming. 

I had a feeling that Mr. Herron would be 
waiting for a report on Miss Branton, so I 
made for the inspecting office as soon as I 
had started her home. 

“What was the trouble?” he asked. 
“The floor assistant had just phoned me 
when you passed. Miss Branton’s dying 
words were echoing your name.” 

I told him how the incident had ended, 
and also how the class had resolved to have 
no mistakes, hence the Branton reaction. 
He was interested and thoughtful. 


“Ohrorh, Ahsh, Oh, Oh, Oh, Ah, Ah, Ah, Oh, Ah, Oh??? 


At the conclusion of 
said, “I am wonderin 
spread that feeling oyer 
ment. Not to the po 
least to the point at w 
be an affair of serious 
much a matter of cour 

“T should very m 
trial,’’ I answered. 

“Very well. Begi 
will have a typed lis 
previous day.” 

The mistakes gr 
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Only as great an institution, with the same artists, the same manufactur- 
ing abilities, and the same thousands of skilled workers, could fabricate 
the wide variety of motor car bodies produced by Fisher. Thus, 
only Fisher can build into each and every type the artistry, the durability, 
the beauty which entitle it to carry the symbol—Body by Fisher. 


FISHER, BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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Fifty years ago 
they laughed 


—hbut now... 


The little Swiss village of Vevey 
was quite sure fifty years ago that 
Daniel Peter was crazy. But to- 


day everybody in this village 
thinks that he must have been a 
genius. For he made the village 
famous and created a new indus- 
try for Switzerland. 


Of the scores of varieties of 
cocoa beans which Daniel Peter 
collected and tested, he chose but 
six to go into Peter’s—and only 
certain choice grades of these. It 
is an art—roasting and blending 
these beans. Even today only 
foremen thoroughly trained in 
Swiss methods can do this work. 

And only in Peter’s do you get 
this fine, rare flavor originated by 
Daniel Peter. 

Milch cows of highest grade— 
4,000 cf them—supply the milk 
used in Peter’s. Pure, fresh, rich 
milk every day. 


Peter's is different—distinctive. 
It’s good. You'll like the fine, rare 
flavor of it. Ask for Peter’s today. 

If unable to obtain Peter’s promptly, 


write to Lamont, Corliss {8 Company, 131 
Hudson Street, New York, sole selling agents. 


High as the Alps in Quality 


Peters 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 42) 
manager in books reports that the cashier 
is weeping all over the register and flood- 
ing the department. Wait a second while I 
arrange a relief for her.’”’ He made the nec- 
essary phone call, then continued: “The 
other four are in the rest room now. Miss 
Hazleton is with them. You might—what’s 
that coming?” 

One of the floor assistants was approach- 
ing in an apparent state of collapse. Miss 
Corning was heavily supporting her. 

Mr. Herron flung out his hands. 

“Women!” he said. ‘My heavens, 
women! Mrs. Morrison, this is your party. 
Will you take charge?” 

He escorted the assistant to the rest 
room too. Miss Hazleton was applying 
simple first aid to four weeping willows. 
She had a bow] of ice water and was wring- 
ing out cold towels and laying them on 
streaming eyes. We seated the poor floor 
assistant, whose collapse was due to the 
fact that another assistant had outdistanced 
her by 2 per cent! I turned to Miss 
Hazleton. 

“Ts it true that the employe’s discount 
is to be discontinued?” 

I gave her a meaning glance. 

We began to wonder about it. Soon one 
cashier joined in the conversation, then 
another, and presently the discussion was 
animated and general. It was decided that 
I should go out to investigate. I left the 
room, waited a few moments, and then re- 
turned with the report that the rumor was 
unfounded. 

From that month there was steady. de- 
crease in inspectors’ errors. 

One day I was going over the blunder 
sheet with Miss Hazleton. 

“Who finds these errors and stops them?” 
I asked. 

“Weren’t you ever in the delivery?” 
she returned. 


‘“‘Wait until I see if the linen sale has 
inspectors enough and I will go down with 
you now.” 

The delivery on first glimpse seemed a 
place of moving belts, bins, hundreds of 
packages. Miss Hazleton threaded her way 
confidently and soon we were by the side of 
a girl from the inspecting department. She 
was watching all packages on the distribut- 
ing belt and removing any that were not 
properly wrapped. I stayed with her for 
half an hour and felt that I could easily do 
what she was doing. Then I began to walk 
about the delivery. I saw girls writing 
numbers on packages. I asked one what 
she was doing. 

She was a_ pleasant-faced, 
looking girl. 

“We call this dispatching,” she explained. 
“The city and suburbs are divided into 
districts and every district has a number. 
When we see a package we put on it the 
number of the route it is in. Then it will be 
sent to the proper garage for delivery.” 


efficient- 


Walking Directories 


“You have to know all the little streets 
in town, don’t you?”’ 

“Oh, yes. And all the suburbs too.” 

I told Miss Dixon of my visit to the de- 
livery. 

“How would you like to teach dispatch- 
ers?”’ she asked. 

“T would not mind the teaching, but 
how could I ever learn all the streets?” 

“Think it over,’ she answered. 

That night I took a copy of the city 
directory home with me. It was true; there 
were millions of streets. I turned page 
after page of streets that I had never heard 
of. The task seemed endless. Even streets 
that I knew had countless unknown lit- 
tle lanes between them. I was familiar 
with Market Street, and Main Street just 
below it. But between these two were Balz, 
Summer, Culvert, Hill, St. George and 
Dragoon. 

My mind refused the task of committing 
to memory such uninteresting data. There 
must be a simpler method. 

And then like a flash it came to me. I 
was on speaking terms, though not inti- 
mate, with several well-advertised memory 
systems. I would follow ’Omer, who went 
an’ took—the same as we. I would use 
imagination and visualization. I came back 
to Market Street. How simple it was now! 
St. George Balz-ed—evidently Flemish for 
waltz!—with the Dragon—what was an 
extra ‘‘o”’ between friends?—in the Sum- 
mer—I could plainly see the rich summer 
foliage—from the top of the Hill, down to 
the Culvert—they made good time getting 
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down—which led to the Market—I ob- 
served farmers on their way with fresh 
produce. It was too easy. 

Three weeks later I reported to Miss 
Dixon that I was ready to teach in the 
delivery. I used the story method. The 
new dispatchers were thoroughly interested 
in it. After the first few lessons they made 
up their own tales in class. Some of them 
were wildly exciting. The more improba- 
ble, the more easily recalled. The class 
interest was excellent. They enjoyed the 
work, and so did I. 

But I began to notice a new type of mis- 
takes that were not made by cashiers but 
by service clerks. I spoke to several service 
clerks about their lapses before I went to 
Mr. Herron. 

“T am sure that the service clerks give 
me fictitious excuses for blunders,” I said. 
“They can, because I do not understand 
their work. I would like to learn about it. 
But how?” 

“That is easily arranged.” He pressed a 
button. When the office girl appeared he 
gave directions. ‘“‘Tell Miss Purcelle that 
I want her, please.”’ 


The Omniscient Floor Managers 


Miss Purcelle was the head service clerk. 

When she joined us Mr. Herron said, 
““Mrs. Morrison wants to know service 
work. Will you plan to spend a couple of 
hours a day with her until you feel she is 
thoroughly conversant with the activities 
of service clerks?” 

After I had covered the ground with Miss 
Purcelle I made a point of visiting every 
service desk to acquaint myself with its 
special details. 

I was sitting with the service clerk in the 
hcuse-furnishing department. A customer 
approached. 

“T want you to call for a refrigerator I 
purchased on Tuesday.” 

“What is wrong with the merchandise, 
madam?” asked the clerk. 

“Nothing,” snapped madam, “except 
that the refrigerator is too large to pass 
through any door in my house. We are 
keeping it in the garage until your man 
calls for it.” 

When the customer had left I said to the 
service clerk, “You would think the sales 
person would have gone over those points 
before having a heavy article like that 
taken from the floor.” 

“‘T wish he had,” said the clerk. 

Another day, while I was at the desk in 
the silk section, a customer laid a remnant 
down. 

“T cannot use it,” she said. “I want my 
money back.” 

The clerk looked regretful. 

““What was the trouble?”’ she inquired. 

“T like the material very much,” ex- 
plained the customer, “‘but my dressmaker 
ee that it is not enough. I wanted it for 
Asli 

“Did the sales person know your use for 
the goods?” 

“Oh, yes. In fact’’—the customer smiled 
ruefully—“‘‘I liked the silk so well that I let 
her overpersuade me. I was almost certain 
that four yards would be required.” 

The remnant called for three and three- 
eighths. 

I kept notes of such occurrences. “If I 
were teaching sales persons,” I thought, 
“this information would prove useful.” 

Many cases that the service clerks han- 
dled had to be referred to the floor manager 
for final decision. I recalled Miss Purcelle’s 
instruction and her oft-repeated ‘‘In that 
event you would call your floor manager.” 

How did the floor manager know what 
to do? I appointed myself a committee of 
one to find out. It developed that there 
was a class for them, too, which met an hour 
in the morning and an hour in the after- 
noon. I gained Mr. Herron’s consent to 
attend it. 

The class consisted of three men, whcse 
previous work had been in life insurance, 
in teaching, in accounting. They were 
clean-shaven, well-groomed individuals, 
but their mentality did not stagger me. 
The instructor was Miss Starling, a young 
woman who seemed alert and interested in 
her work. She was also in charge of sales 
teaching. I liked her at once. 

I had always thought that the main pre- 
requisites for a floor manager were to look 
vastly superior and to be able to say in a 
lordly manner: ‘‘Laces, madam? Certainly; 
two aisles over, madam.” 

After one lesson I made a mental apol- 
ogy for my underestimation. Returned 
merchandise, special promises, repair of 
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The Single-Six had its origin, and owes 
its great success, to a very simple, prac- 
tical purpose. 


Packard determined to produce a very 
fine car free from the haunting thought of 
costly maintenance. 


The owner of the Single-Six luxuriates in a 
sense of ease and well being—and does not 
take worry along as a traveling companion. 


That is the simple reason why Single-Six 
has been accorded a welcome without 
precedent in the history of motoring. 


Single-Six Touring Car, Five-Passenger, $2485—Seven-Passenger Sedan, shown above, $3525—at Detroit 
Furnished in twelve popular body types, open and enclosed 
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Light and Strong 
Goodyear 
Lawn Hose 


It is a pleasure to work in the 
garden, on the lawn, or about 
the house and the garage with 
a hose so light and strong as 
Goodyear Wingfoot Lawn 
Hose. 


Specially built to withstand 
many seasons of use, to hold 
full pressure, and to resist the 
abrasive contact of walks and 
trees, Goodyear Wingfoot 
Hose is tough and durable. 


Yet it is very light. A woman 
can handle fifty to a hundred 


feet of it easily. 


This hose is non-kinking. 
That makes it easier to 
work with, and gives it much 
longer life; for, as you know, 
kinks are one of the chief 


factors of hose destruction. 


The Goodyear name is on every 
4-foot length of this better 
hose. That name on _ hose, 
as on tires and other products 
of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, means 
good wear. Tell your regular 
dealer you want Goodyear 


Wingfoot Lawn Hose. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOOD YEAR 


WINGFOOT LAWN HOSE 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
realized even then how elastic our arrange- 
ments would have to be. And we formu- 
lated a small working philosophy, which 
was, briefly—service, courtesy, promptness 
and self-reliance. We resolved quite sol- 
emnly to do everything that we were asked 
quickly, in an agreeable manner and with- 
out asking any outside assistance. We were 
in the midst of noble determinations, when 
the telephone rang. 

‘‘Miss Dixon speaking. We want fifty 
new people put on as sales extras tomorrow. 
Will you handle them this afternoon?”’ 

“Certainly. Will they all come at the 
same time?”’ 

“No. From 1:00 to 2:30.” 

“ All right. Thank you.” 

I turned to my confederates. ‘Fifty to 
be rushed through as Saturday specials. 
Miss Dixon says they will be here by 2:30. 
You all go to lunch and I will have the 
details arranged when you return.” 

They demurred. ‘‘What about you?” 

I smiled. “There will be many oppor- 
tunities for lunch after Christmas.” 

The people began to arrive. They had 
wraps and purses, but lacked pencils. I had 
four dozen of the latter sent to me at once. 
I pinned an identifying slip of paper around 
every purse and put it into a desk drawer 
for safe-keeping. I arranged a place for the 
wraps. 

Miss Howell returned at 1:30. ‘I want 
you to take this class now,” I said. “There 
are nineteen people here and you might as 
well consider them your special group.” 

By two o’clock twenty others had come 
to the office. I put them under Miss Sell- 
man. The last eleven I handled in the office 
myself. I took the smallest group, because 
they had less time to cover the ground, and 
therefore required the most individual 
attention. 


Handling an Emergency 


We compared notes afterward. Our 
classes had been both enthusiastic and re- 
sponsive. We expected to get into personal 


_touch with them while they were selling the 


next day. 

Miss Sellman made a suggestion. ‘Could 
employment let us know a day in advance 
how many to expect? We could plan our 
day to so much greater advantage.” 

T called Miss Dixon and put the question 
to her. ‘‘Usually, yes,’ was the answer. 

So we arranged to get in touch with her 
office at 4:30 every evening, by which time 
the next day’s assignments were closed. 
The plan worked fairly well, though there 
were lapses. 

One Friday the answer came that there 
were to be no additions the next day. 
Saturday morning Miss Sellman left the 
office at nine for the inspecting department. 
Her work there would require a generous 
two hours. Miss Howell departed on an 
errand in the delivery, which would likewise 
detain her until eleven o’clock. I had a 
class of floor managers from nine to ten, 
and of service clerks from ten to eleven. 

I answered the telephone. It was Miss 
Dixon 
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“T find that I can send you thirty sales 
persons and a floor manager today, after 
all. How soon do you want them?” 

“Right away,’ I answered. 

My watch read 9:30. I pushed six chairs 
into a small alcove. 

“Tf you men will sit here you can talk 
over these questions that I am giving you.” 
I handed to every new floor manager a 
typed sheet asking the location of various 
departments. There were one hundred 
questions. 

I made further explanation. ‘‘I will let 
you all talk over the proper answers alone. 
This will give you an opportunity to make 
more vivid to you personally the arrange- 
ment of every floor. When you have 
finished, that will be all for today. On 
Monday I will make a hasty review of these 
questions with you.” 

The new floor manager was the first to 
arrive. I did not attempt to give him 
instruction, but told him to walk around on 
the third, fourth and fifth floors until he 
felt assured he could draw a map of those 


floors. I asked him to return to me at 
eleven o’clock. I called the inspecting 
office. 


“Instead of sending the service clerks 
to me at ten, send them to desks for ob- 
servation. Tell them to bring me at eleven 
o’clock a report of what they learned at the 
various desks.” 

I was now free for the sales group of 
thirty. And not a second too soon, for 
they were entering the room that very 
minute. At least, some of them were. It 
was seldom that all of an assignment 
reached us within the hour. I registered 
the eleven who had come and began to 
instruct them at once. As others came 
into the room I had them seated quietly. 
At the end of thirty-five minutes I had 
covered one topic. I registered those who 
had come in the interim, sixteen of them, 
while the others were having a brief respite. 
Then I began the second topic with all of 
them. The last three appeared almost 
immediately. 

From that chance arrangement a mode 
of procedure developed. We had been 
annoyed by interruptions. We had had to 
begin the instruction as many as six times 
as new persons came filtering in. Now we 
divided the lessons into three parts. At the 
beginning of any part, new persons could 
commence their course. When the three 
parts had been finished, Part One and, if 
necessary, Part Two also were repeated 
for the late comers. About five minutes 
for relaxation were allowed between the 
three divisions. This method saved time 
and maintained interest. 

In the inspecting department a longer 
course of training was required than in the 
sales department. I selected four girls from 
the department who were nice looking, 
interested in their work and of pleasing 
personality. I trained them to handle 
much of theinspecting teaching. Welimited 
the classes of new inspectors to fifteen. 
In larger classes the results were unsatis- 
factory. After I completed the outline of 
the course with my four inspectors I at- 
tended a class under their supervision. 


They handled it verpwell 4 
their self-confidene aia 
little meeting every morn} 
utes before store Opening, 


Effort Rewara 


“Yes,” she said, “if I ca; 
formation the first thing in | 

“You can,” I answered, 
work until eleven o’¢lock 
material ready for her, 

As the holiday season appn 
mands became increasingly | 
partments wanted people tr; 
on the instant. And whateve 
we did. Never could there 
more obliging group to deal 
were. 

But Miss Sellman yoice, 
thought. , | 

“Tf Christmas came mor 
year,”’ she.said, “I would re 
jacket or a shroud.” | 

“No such thing,” retorted 
“You would be a squirrel. I 
nut ——”’ And she looked w 
the box of walnuts. 

We had all been using nuts 
a luncheon substitute and tin 
ness was too brisk to taket 
elaborate eating. : | 

“Never mind,” I rea 
“Merry Christmas will soon 

“Don’t say ‘merry,’” the 

Nevertheless, it did pass, a 
in Mr. Teason’s office. I ag) 
The task had not been easy, | 
done. | 

Mr. Teason was at his des! 
I do for you this morning?” 

“Tf my work has been 
would like your seal of app! 

“And that is ——” 

I brought out a small ty 
included various special poit 
with: 

‘A place on management, 
own department. ss 

“A salary commensurate} 

Mr. Teason scratched all 
“salary’’ in the last line, 
very satisfactory figure. Th 
large O. K. at the Mi th 
the bottom he signed his nal 


“Was there anything els 


BARREL*-HOUSE BEN 


“‘T’m.fixing to put me down a vell.”’ 

“Promotion?” 

“You mean do I sell the stock? Listen 
at him! My Gawd, yes. But it is going to 
bea real vell. This is straight business I am 
giving you.” 

“Sure I want a job. My friend here 
wants one too. We'll be glad to work for 
you, Mister—what is the name?” 

“Callahan.” 

“Well, Mr. Callahan, you’ve bought 
something. When do we start work?” 

“You come with me now, yes, and I vill 
eggsplain everything. Me, I mean real 
business. But I need joost the sort of men 
what it is you are. Understand?” 

“T ain’t sure. But if it don’t mean goin’ 
to jail, we’re on. Let’s go.” 

They adjourned to a café, where Sol ex- 


| plained as much as he thought they needed 


to know. 

“What’s that guy up to, anyhow?” 
speculated the Big Un at supper. ‘“‘I don’t 
git the idee of that one acre.” 

“What Sol’s fixin’ to do,” replied Ben 
as he rolled a cigarette, ‘‘is this: He’s 
bought that one acre close to production, 
ain’t he? Well, he bought only one because 
it came high—real money. Then he’ll go 


(Continued from Page 7) 


away out on the bald prairie somewheres, 
twenty miles from a well, and pick up a 
whole lot of wildcat acreage for nothin’ 
almost.” 

The Big Un scratched his head. “Still, I 
don’t see se 

““Why, he can advertise that he’s drillin’ 
a well a few hundred yards from some 
producing wells, can’t he? And if he strikes 
oil, which is likely, he can advertise that 
he’s got a gusher. How’ll the suckers know 
he’s only got one acre there, and that all 
the rest of his stuff is twenty miles from 
nowheres? They’ll see only that well, and 
they’ll figure all his acreage is Al.” 

“O-ho! I figured maybe he bought that 
there acre just to drain off some of the big 
producers’ oil near by and hold ’em up for a 
good price.” 

“No, I don’t think so. His lousy acre 
ain’t close enough to production for that. 
And, besides, he’d make a bigger killing 
with the suckers.” 

“Anyhow, we should worry.” 

“That’s what I think. All he pays us 
for is to drill a well. The promotion end 
ain’t any of our business. And it’s good 
pay, too, Big Un. We had ought to save a 
right smart of money.” 


“There’s the trouble,” sa 
with a sigh of foreboding. 
hell, ain’t it?” ri 

They ran into Callahan la 
ning, loitering near a fortune 
In front hung a curtain pall 
on it in red letters: | 


Look Whose Here. MadamLa| 
temple of Mystery. the One 
Mind. Reads your life like an 0 
past present and future, 00M 
affairs, marriages and divorces | 
ness Law suits Lost andS 
who your enemies are and how. 
Also tells what you are adapted 
be Successful, in the future. 
Woman has lately came here t0 
lic. Come on in, boys. 


“Wow, ain’dt it the hm 
Sol. “A graft, that’s all it. 
what she takes us for—01, 0 

“Sure. 


There’s nothin’ | 
They tell everybody 
agreed Ben. Ls 

“Besides, she’d charge! 
be 


t you.” 

“What’s a dollar to you, 

You goin. You’ve got mol 
(Continued on Fas 
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idson Sedan Now Reduced to *1995 


Freight and Tax Extra 


- Aluminum Body by a Famous Builder, Custom-built 
| Quality at a Quantity Price 


Old and famous body builders—Biddle & Smart, Amesbury, 

Mass.— devote all their factories to the production of the 
| ~ Hudson Sedan body. For almost three generations they have 
| turned out the finest custom carriages and automobile bodies. 
They are masters in design, and careful workmanship. 


Now these workmen devote their efforts exclusively to the 
Hudson Sedan. It gives fine car buyers custom-built quality 
at a quantity price. 


On the Famous Super-Six Chassis 


Speedster . #1425 7-Pass. Phaeton . #1475 Coach . 41525 Sedan . #1995 


Freight and Tax Extra 


envi 1-O-neec ARG OM PANY; DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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‘When the mood. comes to write, 
have you letter-paper handy¢ 


Ir THERE isn’t any social stationery in the house at the 
moment you are in a mood to answer letters, the mood — 
is likely to pass. And later you are probably embar- 


rassed when you realize the letters are still unanswered. 


People who always have a supply of note paper on 
hand can answer letters when the mood comes to them. 
And with the right kind of stationery, letter-writing is 
a pleasant occupation. 


The pen fairly glides over the smooth surface of 
Hammermill Bond Social Stationery. For such’ good 
note paper it is most reasonable—35c to 75c a box. 
Druggists, stationers, and department stores sell it. 
There are three finishes—linen, bond, and ripple—in 
eight different styles and sizes of envelopes. Keep a 
supply in your house. 

Tablets, in all popular sizes, ruled and unruled, are 
also made of Hammermill Bond. You can get envelopes 
to match. These are convenient for use when traveling, 
for school, and, if you prefer, for regular correspondence. 


ATTRACTIVE SAMPLES—SEND FOR THEM 


If you will send us ten cents (stamps or coin) we will mail you 
enough Hammermill Bond Social Stationery in different styles 
and finishes to answer several of the letters you owe, 


Hammermill Bond Social Stationery prepared by 
WHITE & WYCKOFF MANUFACTURING CO, 
Master Makers of Distinctive Social Stationery 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


(Continued from Page 46) 

“No; I vill tell you, Ben—one of you 
boys go in first, y’understand, and find it 
out vot luck I vill have it with the vell, 
see? And I put up the dollar.” 

“T don’t wanta know nothin’ about my 
past,’’ rumbled the Big Un, ‘‘and I don’t 
wanta know nothin’ about my future 
es Maybe I wouldn’t sleep good if I 

i ” 


“Besides, it’s like she wouldn’t say a 
word about a well,’”’ interjected Ben, ‘“‘be- 
cause we don’t own it, Mr. Callahan.” 

Sol stood in indecision, eying the sign 
and jingling his money. 

“The only good luck vot I got me in five 
years was brung by a fortune teller,’’ he re- 
marked nervously. 

“Then take a chance. We'll wait here.” 

“No. You boys come with me, and I vill 
go, y’understand, but not alone by no 
means.” 

Madam La Valleyer—asmall, thinwoman 
of gypsy type, with a baby at the breast— 
evidently did not relish the arrangement, 
but finally consented to the presence of 
Sol’s friends in the vestibule of the booth 
while she was unfolding the future to him 
in the inner sanctum. They could hear 
everything there. She put the child on a 
cot, seated Callahan on a soap box and 
asked him for a dollar. Then she went into 
a sort of trance, from which she only par- 
tially emerged once to glance at the baby 
when he grew fretful. 

She told Sol a lot about his character 
that. impressed him with her powers of 
divination. She said he was warm-hearted 
and foolishly confiding; he was inclined to 
spend money recklessly; and although he 
fondly imagined that his married life was 
happy and his wife true to him, in reality 
he had best watch out, because a tall fair 
man who posed as his friend would prove 
a snake in the grass. That rather puzzled 
Sol. He could identify the tall fair man, 
but which one of his wives Madam La 
Valleyer had in mind troubled him. 

Next she requested that he place all his 
eeey in his hand. He turned his back to 

o it. 

“This all you got, gentleman?’ she 
whispered, fingering the odds and ends of 
small bills and silver. 

“S’help me, ma’am,”’ gulped Sol, begin- 
ning to sweat. 

“Close your hand on it tight. You got 
more than that,’ insisted madam, eying 
him sharply. ‘‘Don’t be afraid, gentle- 
man. You are nervous. I no want your 
money. But you must trust me and tell me 
all you got. Else if you don’t, how can I 
tell your fortune right? Where is it? 
Where do you keep it hid?”’ 

“Tn the bank. I ain’t got it any more 
with me,’’. maintained Sol, who had several 
hundred dollars in an inner pocket, but was 
resolved to die before revealing its hiding 
place. 

“You have too. 
and a lot more. 
here?” 

Callahan swallowed hard and replied, 
“The Waftle House.” 


I know you got more, 
Where are you stopping 


_ The baby breakin: 
juncture, madam ab 
séance, 

“Say, that’s jake g 
Mr. Callahan?” oe 

“But what did she me 
very high?” speculated the 

“Me, I do not bother m 
means. But vot did she; 
asked me where was it | 
Hey?” 

Ben answered calmly, “ 
pass it along to the gang § 
for you.” 

“Wow, let them lay it fo 
erers! I should worry—I 
tomorrow morning, boys, } 
staying at the Waffle Hou 

Long before city dweller 
trio were many miles fr 
headed eastward in a flivye 
cool and sunshiny, the dogw 
ing peach were blossoming 
and all Nature seemed to s 
sweet country they traverse 
they were on was exceptic 
such a district. | 

“Say, you won’t never g 
try like this, Mr. Callah’ 
Gober in all sincerity, 

“No? Why?” 

“It’s too pretty and thei 
If you want to strike oil yo 
out in the sticks, where ther 
and nothin’ but mud or san 

“Who said anything a 
torted Sol with a wink, — 

Ben and the Big Un exel 

“The best place of all, yc 
right next to a nigger grave 
lahan.” It was the Big Ur 
this opinion. | 

Sol displayed immense in 

“Vot you say? That’s qu 
you. Because, y’understand 
smack up against a nigger | 

““You mean that acre of 

“Sure.” 

He showed them a numl 
short forties he had under le 
from any field, proven or p 
then an entire section. 

All told, Sol owned leas 
thousand acres, for a total ou 
dollars. | 

“T reckon you aim to sell 
a rubber map, don’t you, } 
asked Gober. | 

“Vot you mean?” 

“So it’ll look like close-it 
(Continued on Pa, 
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Up, up and up through the cool, 
wooded trail. From the gorge below 
comes the majestic roar of the rush- 
ing mountain cascade. The air is 
tonic with fhe pungent scent of pine. 


The glorious climb now becomes 
steeper —almost forbidding. Few ven- 
ture here. The throb of the mighty 
Dual-Valve engine deepens as the car 
mounts higher and higher. Your 
heart quickens with the fhrill of the 


moment. 


Over fhe crest .... Down dips 
the hood. Thoroughbred, is this Pierce- 
Arrow. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Off fhe beaten path, exploring the 
real Vacation-land—here fhe sturdy 


ad ve 
my ‘ 


Pierce-Arrow Touring Car is at its 
best. In it you may seek delights un- 
known toothers,serenein the knowl- 
edge that tremendous power will 
carry you where you will—in com- 
plete comfort and safety. 


This quality of uncommon de- 
pendability is as old as fhe name 
Pierce-Arrow. 


So pronounced a demand has de- 
veloped for the present-day Pierce- 
Arrow Touring Car that the greatest 
production in the history of the 
company is inadequate. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
Open Cars $5250 - Closed Cars $7000 


At Buffalo. Government tax additional. Prices in Canada uponapplication 
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Ford Engine 
No. 4913404 


Will your Ford engine make 
as fine a record? 


ORD engine No. 4913404 is to be found in a Ford sedan sold 
in Great Neck, N. Y. 


After 19,000 miles of driving the owner wrote: 


“On delivery of this car I drained the crank-case of the existing 


oil and placed Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘E” therein. 


“My car has run over 19,000 miles and the engine has never 
been touched, the head has never been off. At the end of the above 
stated mileage I had new speed bands installed. The old ones 
were worn down to nothing, but in good condition and had never 
chattered.” 


Ford engine No. 4913404 has been given every possible care. 
The owner saw that the old oil was drained off at proper intervals. 
Nothing but Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E” was ever put into the crank- 
case. A Ford engine, like any other engine, pays handsome divi- 
dends to the owner who gives it fair treatment. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” today is used the world over by Ford 
owners who want to approach or even better the record made by 
the owner of Ford engine No. 4913404. And every Ford owner 
who uses Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” knows from experience that it 
does \essen carbon deposit, does reduce over-heating, does reduce 
repair bills, oil consumption and gasoline 
consumption. 


Why experiment? There is no oil which 
has as thorough or wide-spread endorse- ' 
ments for the Ford engine as Gargoyle 


Mobiloil “ E.” 


IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloil from your dealer, it is 
safest to purchase in original packages. Look for the red 
Gargoyle on the container. 

The Vacuum Oil Company’s Chart specifies the grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil for every make and model of car. Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil ‘‘E” is the correct grade for Fords. If you 
drive another make of car, send for our booklet, ‘Correct 
Lubrication.” 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: 


pf of oghea auality. pect mafia 
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New York Boston Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 48) 

Sol threw back his head and laughed up- 
roariously. It was plain that he liked Ben. 

“Now let’s go back and I’ll show you my 
location.” 

The acre on which he proposed to drill 
was within reasonable distance of produc- 
tion and right in line with all the rock 
hounds’ prognostications. Also, it ad- 
joined a negro cemetery. The prospect 
looked all right to Gober and they settled 
the arrangements on the spot. Callahan 
would have a derrick put up immediately 
and also buy a good rig and pipe; it was 
up to Ben to get a drilling crew. This was 
to be a daytime job, as Gober would not 


| take the risk of delays due to rain, even 


had he been financially able. 
The derrick went up as though by magic. 
They connected up with a gas pipe from 


| another well to run their boiler, spudded 


in, and very soon the Kelly and the Maude 
were hard at it. Once the work was under 
way, Sol bothered his head no further 
about that angle of the business. He had 
every confidence in Gober, and while Ben 
fished for tools he got busy on another kind 
of fishing. 


In a score of newspapers throughout the . 


country he was advertising the Golden 
Torrent Oil Company, and guaranteeing a 
gusher. How a man can guarantee a gusher 
is a nice point, but Sol did it. Moreover, in 
addition to the gusher his experienced 
driller was now drilling, the Golden Tor- 
rent Oil Company would own a thousand 
acres under lease. Think of what this would 
mean! 

“What will your answer be to yourself, 
to your children, and possibly your grand- 
children, in the coming years if you fail to 
take advantage of this present offer?” de- 
manded his appeal. ‘‘What will your 
answer be if you see the Golden Torrent 
Oil Company stock at $50 a share, then 
$100 a share, and possibly $500 a share, if 
you have failed to take advantage of your 
present opportunity to buy at $10 a share? 
When I say ‘present opportunity’ I mean 
just exactly that, because before many 
morning suns have cast their bright rays 
over Arkansas’ oceans of oil, itis my opinion 
Golden Torrent stock will be advanced to 
$100 a share and I believe it will steadily 
rise. 

‘Again I ask you: What will your 
answer be? What will your answer be to 
the children and grandchildren when the 
history of petroleum wealth is written and 
the name of the Golden Torrent Oil Com- 
pany stands at the top for producing divi- 
dends for investors? When your children 
say to you: ‘Why didn’t you make a for- 
tune out of the great oil boom, daddy, as 
did Rockefeller and others in the days of 
long'ago?’ What possible excuse can you 
make to yourself, my dear friend, when the 
door is closed and this offer is withdrawn? 

“The enclosed subscription blank is for 
your prompt answer.” 

These advertisements carried half tones 
of several famous gushers. Sol did not 
claim that the Golden Torrent company 
actually owned the gushers, but below 
these decorative pictures he ran a photo of 
their derrick, and the implied association 
became indissoluble. Besides, a derrick 
looks like a well to lots of people. 

So, while Ben Gober and his crew were 
wrestling with the maddening delays and 
shutdowns inseparable from a drilling job 
Sol gathered in the shekels. The Smack- 
over field was enjoying a heyday and any 
prospect in Arkansas gleamed like a rain- 
bow. Widows by the dozens, doctors by the 
hundreds, school-teachers, preachers, sten- 
ographers, ribbon clerks and other shrewd 
investors sent feverish wires to Sol, beg- 
ging not to be shut out, as special-delivery 
letter with cashier’s check was following in 
the mail. Washington took note of the 
volume of his correspondence, investigated, 
and requested Mr. Callahan for an explana- 
tion; but he now had enough money to 
hire a good lawyer and obtain a delay from 
the Post Office Department on a techni- 
eality. This gave him time for fresh ac- 
tivities. 

Meanwhile, Ben and the Big Un worked 
like terriers at a rabbit hole and spent their 
earnings regularly in town. The Big Un 
now had a crush on one of the Broadway 
Belles, a vaudeville troupe playing the town, 
and wanted to save her, and she was making 
the saving process expensive. He and Ben 
and the others of the crew lived in a farm- 
house a quarter of a mile from the derrick, 
and boarded there also. It got so that they 
would -bet savagely fifty dollars to a nickel 
they could name what sort of meat they 


about the progress o 
come of the drilling 
sideration, unless th 
bear down on him a 
had his pile and was 
get out from under 
One night the 
show in town. 
brow stuff on the oj 
honest drama there. 
hearted devil, and 
head of a bunch of 
thwart him and 
worse than death. 
blue in the face wh 
swoop down from 1 


of New England 
the village miser 
Joyce homestead 


into a heartless 
plays Hearts and F 
stand it. He sat th 

“The lowlife! 
gained the street. 
be too good for such 

As they separated 
nineteen hundre 
above the Nacogdoel 
lahan. Best come 
what happens.” _ 

“Sure, boys. [’lib 

Something had he 
and the crew were { 
house when Sol arr 
well, so nobody 


fh 


fall, and when 
ran to the door, a I: 
was shooting to 
was dark with fa 
were showering dow 
“What’s hap’ pene 
Big Un in his ear. 
Derrick and rig ai 
feet of pipe had beer 
where. Their nin 
went up like a roe! 
the gas geyser 
again, whirling it 
tossing a ball. Finally 
side. ; 
The gas well’s rur 
It had torn a crate 
yards in cireumfe 
To Ben and the 
the end of the world 
devils of ancient lore\ 
victims. 
And as for Sol, he 
After all the earth an 
settled, and the air so 
discerned away up in 
speck which some 
han. But this was n 
The colored populat 
clared the place 
ha’nted by ghosts 
they moved out. 
a week, pouring b 


bled. It continued to sh 
then finally subsided. 
crater filled with water, ¥ 
seethed like the geyse 


the wreckage the da, 
“we've got to go fin 
timer. This one has 


“Maybe you won’ 
at fortune tellers al 
seriously. 

“Why not?” 

“Well, that lady do 
see what happene 
but she could see h 
he sure enough do 
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Beard 
Softener 


Do you tan 
or blister? 


A lot of Mennen 
users have told 
me that the time 
Mennen superior- 
ity 1s most impres- 
sive is on their 
vacations. 
Sunburn no longer 
terrifies. 
Mennen-conditioned skin is healthy 
and not easily irritated. Mennen’s, 
because of its blandness, purity and 
healing virtue, is actually soothing 
to the skin during the period when 
sunburn is changing to tan. There is 
none of that smarting caused by free 
caustic in less pure soap or cream. 
There is no temptation to pass up 
the daily shave and lose social caste 
on the beach or links. 

Your beard 1s so completely 

softened that you can enjoy a quick, 
smooth shave without discomfort. 
You don’t have to irritate a sensitive 
skin by rubbing in Mennen lather 
with fingers. 

It’s the Boro-glycerine in Mennen’s 
that makes your face feel so fine 
afterwards—so soft, pliant and 
healthy. Boro-glycerine is the most 
friendly and soothing substance that 
ever conditioned a man’s skin. It’s 
an emollient which softens and re- 
laxes skin tissues and provides a 
mildly antiseptic protection. 

Another big advantage of Mennen’s 
on vacations is that it 1s equally 
effective with hot or cold water— 
soft or hard. No matter what kind 
of water you use, you will always 
build up the same thick, moist lather 
that never dries on the face. 

Buy a tube of Mennen’s. It comes 
in two sizes—the big tube for 50 cents 
and the convenient traveling size 
for 35 cents. If after using it for a 
week you feel that I have overstated 
its virtues send the tube to me and 
I will refund purchase price. 


° 
bere Hew 
(Mennen Salesman) 
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FAIR AIND SOFTLY 


side the ground was marshy; now and then 
the brook bottom gave way under their feet 
in a startling fashion. More than once in 
the cedars near by they heard the crash of 
some fleeing beast their progress had dis- 
turbed. Once they caught a glimpse of a 
deer. Partridges frequently fluttered aside 
from their path, scuttling along the ground 
or perching stupidly in a tree to watch 
their passage. A rabbit leaped from its 
form beside the brook, startling Milton 
unspeakably. Off to the right, in the 
swamp, he heard the squawk of a duck. It 
seemed hours before they broke out of the 
cedars into a grassy flat a few rods wide 
and saw the pond beyond. Chan was wait- 
ing for him, wiping cobwebs and cedar 
browse off his face. Milton fairly staggered. 

“Well, here we are,’’ Chan said trium- 
phantly. 

Milton looked around and his soul sagged. 
“Maybe so,” he agreed. . ‘I’m damned if 
I’d have come if I’d known.” 

“You'll feel better after a night’s sleep.” 

“Sleep?”’ The big man groaned. “I’m 
wet as a rat.” 

Chan swung to the right, along the shore 
of the pond. ‘‘We’ll make camp and get 
dried out,” he promised. ; 

‘“Why not camp here?” 

“Better find a little higher ground,” 
Chan told him. ‘‘Come on. It’s getting 
late.” 

Fifteen minutes later he had discovered 
a spot that pleased him; he tilted the pack 
basket against a tree. Covered with oil- 
cloth, it had kept its contents reasonably 
dry. Ax in hand he turned into the woods; 
and Milton sat down and leaned against 
the basket, utterly weary.. He heard Chan’s 
ax going. 

Chan came back with a young birch; he 
cut it into appropriate lengths and fash- 
ioned the framework of a fireplace. Found 
a dead cedar for firewood and got a blaze 
started. Milton huddled near it, wet and 
miserable. Chan brewed coffee and they 
drank it; fried bacon and put it between 
slabs of corn bread. “I didn’t bring much 
grub,” he explained. ‘‘We’ll get some trout 
in the morning.’’ When they had eaten he 
built up the fire. The rain had slackened 
to an occasional spit; the wind was now 
northwest. ‘‘It will be cold,’ Chan com- 
mented. ‘‘Better take off your clothes and 
wrap in a blanket while they dry.” 

It was well into the night before they 
rolled in the blankets to sleep. Chan had 
gathered boughs for a bed for the big man; 
himself was content with a spot where the 
needles from an ancient pine had spread a 
thick and well-drained carpet across the 
knoll. Milton, too weary to talk, slept ster- 
torously. When he woke, sometime after 
daylight, and found the sun in his eyes, he 
sat up and looked about and discovered 
Chan a hundred yards offshore, on a raft 
rudely manufactured from logs. Chan was 
not fishing; he seemed rather to bestudying 
the surrounding hills, and there was some- 
thing in his bearing which alarmed Milton. 
He lay down, stubbornly covered his head 
and submitted himself to his fate. Chan 
came ashore by and by and called him. 

“Better get up,’’ he said. “You might 
take that raft out and try for a trout while 
I get some breakfast together.” 

“‘T guess I’ll eat something first,’’ Milton 
replied. 

“Well, all right,’’ Chan agreed. “But 
we’ll be moving on right after breakfast.” 

Milton stared at him. ‘‘Why?” 

“Well, this ain’t the pond,’’ Chan told 
him. “I thought it was; but I went out 
to look around and I can see it ain’t. I 
know about where we are.” 
the northward. ‘‘We’ve got to cross that 
mountain there today. The pond we’re 
after is over in the next valley.” 

Milton was too stiff with weariness to be 
vocal in his wrath. ‘‘You’re a damned fine 
guide,”’ he remarked with sullen sarcasm. 

“Anyway,” Chan amended, “I think 
it’s over there. We'll go over and see.” 

““Why can’t we go back the way we 
came?” 

“We came way around,” Chan replied. 
“We're off to one side now. That’s the 
best way even if we go right back to the 
canoe,” 

Milton fell silent, submitting to mis- 
fortune. Breakfast done, they got aboard 
the raft and Chan poled it down along the 
shore to the end of the pond. Before they 
landed he pointed to a notch in the low 
mountain above them. “We go right 


He pointed to’ 


(Continued from Page 25) 


through there,” he said. Thrust the raft’s 
nose ashore. Himself in the lead, Mil- 
ton following doggedly at his heels, they 
started up the steep ascent, through 
tangled woodland. The big man was stiff 
in every muscle as a result of his exertions 
the day before; the first half hour of this 
day was fresh torture every step. Yet he 
held grimly to the task of keeping pace 
with Chan. 

Before noon they ceased to climb, started 
downhill. ‘‘We’ve crossed the high spot,” 
Chan told him. They were in tall spruce; 
caught glimpses of wide reaches of sunlit 
air through the lower branches of these 
trees; a tiny vista of distant wooded val- 
ley. Then Milton gave his attention to his 
footing again. He let himself downward 
step by step with painful care. Each jolt 
hurt him. “About noon they ate a little 
johnnycake. ‘‘Got to get some fish pretty 
soon,” Chan remarked cheerfully. Milton 
was silent. The basket repacked, they 
hurried on. 

Toward two o’clock in the afternoon, 
descending the slope of a hardwood ridge 
they came upon a small cabin of peeled 
logs with rifted cedar roof. Chan stopped 
in surprise—said, “‘Look at this. I didn’t 
know there was a camp in here.” They 
went forward, approaching the cabin from 
the rear. A small spring had been dug into 
the form of a shallow well a few rods above 
the cabin. They passed an abandoned 
packing box, well gnawed by porcupines. 
The cabin windows were shuttered, the 
door was locked; but Chan pried out the 
lock staple with his ax and stepped inside. 
Dark within; yet they could see bunks for 
four men, a stove, a table, rude seats. A 
cupboard against one wall revealed some 
empty cartridges, and food! A few cans 
of beans; coffee; condensed milk; matches 
in a self-sealer jar; two cans of beef. 

“‘Somebody’s hunting camp,’’ Chan de- 
cided. “Or a trapper’s cabin. Didn’t 
bother to pack this stuff out. Well, it 
comes in handy for us. But I didn’t know 
there was a camp in here.” 

He opened shutters and admitted light 
and air. Milton sat down wearily on the 
edge of one of the bunks; the dry boughs, 
long since stiff and brittle, cracked under 
his weight. ‘“‘Do you know where you 
are?”’ he asked. 

“Why, I thought I did,’’ Chan replied. 
“But this throws me out. There’s no camp 
around Lost Pond anywhere.” 

“You make me sick,”’ Milton told him 
bitterly. 

Chan paid no attention. ‘‘ You stay here 
and rest a while,”’ he suggested. ‘“‘I’ll take 
a look around.” 

“You're right I stay here,’’ Milton re- 
plied. “I’m not going to move till you find 
out where we are. Get a hustle on your- 
self, Corwin.” 

“Don’t worry,’’ Chan told him cheer- 
fully. ‘‘We could stay here a year.’ 

He took the ax and departed uphill. 
Milton stretched out on the bunk, his 
hands under his head, and relaxed with a 
great sigh. By and by he became conscious 
of the discomfort of his bed and got 
blankets from the pack basket to put be- 
neath his body. After a while he slept, 
snoring loudly. The sun poured in through 
the open door; the little spring brook 
chuckled outside; a partridge in the edge 
of the woods lifted its head to listen, then 
went on its way. Small birds whispered 
about the camp. Somewhere down in the 
valley a fishhawk screamed. 

Milton woke, vaguely conscious that 
someone had called him; listened, then got 
to his feet. Chan’s voice, from a little way 
up the hill. The big man went around the 
cabin and saw Chan himself sitting down 
two or three rods away. His left treuser 
leg was slit open; a white bandage, stained 
heavily with crimson, showed beneath; 
and he sagged against a tree, weak and 
weary. 

“‘T cut my leg,” he called in a dull voice. 
“The ax slipped. Get me inside.” 

Milton’s eyes were on that bloody band- 
age; he could not wrench them away. 
The hillside tilted and swayed beneath his 
feet. He tried to go toward Chan, but the 
crimson stain grew larger, filled his vision. 
The world went black before him and he 
let himself weakly down, full length upon 
the ground. Water in his face revived him; 
Chan had erawled to his side. 

“Come on,” Chan urged. 
walk.” 
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thought of him. If this is his camp, you 
know where we are?”’ 

“How the devil should I know?” Milton 
demanded. 

““We’re not two miles from where we 
left the canoe,’ Chan declared. ‘I’ve 
never been in here, but I know where 
Jim’s camp is. He’s told me. He always 

came up Dray Brook to 
it. Traps here in the 
winter sometimes.”’ 

H ‘ Milton’s eyes lighted. 
a “You sure of that?” 


“‘Fairlysure.”’ 
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off and get lost 
again.” 

“T’ll tell you,” 
Chan suggested. 
“We'll go see. 
It’s good walk- 
ing. You cut a 
sort of crutch for 
me and we'll go 
find out. Right 


away.” % ai 


The big man 
took the ax and 
went out. 
Twenty minutes later 
they were on their way 
painfully and slowly; \ 
and Chan once or twice i 
groaned with pain. 
They followed the 
hardwood ridge, and at 
Chan’s direction Mil- 
ton blazed a tree here 
and there. Came at 
length toatree already 
thus marked. Chan 
pointed it out excit- 
edly. ‘““Ididthat when 
wecamein. This ridge 
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He turned back the way they had come. 
Chan watched him go, then pushed for- 
ward. 

Milton, returning with the pack on his 
shoulders, overtook Chan a few rods short 
of the brookside. Chan heard him coming 
and shouted, ‘“‘The canoe’s there!” 

In sheer relief Milton gave an answering 
shout. A moment later they stood together 
beside their craft. Chan pointed to foot- 
prints in the soft ground. 

““Makino’s been here, you see. 
here in case we got back to it.” 

Milton wrenched the canoe over and slid 
it into the water. Chan said, ‘‘I expect 
you'll have to paddle.” 

“Right,’”’ Milton replied. “Leave that to 
me. I’m used to a canoe. You sit down 
and rest, Corwin.” 

“That suits me,’’ Chan confessed. 

When they were under way Milton 
laughed. ‘‘I don’t see how you’ve fooled 
folks up here so long!’’ he exclaimed. 
““Making people think you were a guide. 
Tf I’d looked out for things myself we’d 
have been all right; but I supposed you 
knew. You’ll never hear the end of this, 
Corwin.”” He was thoroughly good- 
natured in his triumph now. 

“Tt’s a joke on me, all right,’’ Chan 
confessed. 

Milton sang variations on the same 
theme all the way down Dray Brook. He 
poked fun at Chan from a dozen different 
angles; derided the other’s abilities; pitied 
his blindness; spoke condescendingly of 
the sort of axman who cuts his own leg. 
“Been your head, now, I could understand 
your thinking it was wood!” he exclaimed, 
and roared with mirth. 

Chan, in the bow, grinned to 
himself, but attempted no de- 
fense. 

When the lake opened out 
before them Milton swung the 
canoe toward the camp site, 
triumphant and assured. 

But the tents were gone; no 
one awaited them on theshore. 
The big man, somewhat 
daunted, asked, “‘ What do you 
make of that, Corwin?” 

Chan considered for a mo- 
ment, then said, “‘Makino’s 
probably gone on down to the 
dam, where there’s a tele- 
phone.” 

“How far?” 

“About ten miles. We’d bet- 
ter camp here tonight.” 

It was late afternoon; Mil- 
ton assented. ‘‘They’re prob- 
ably worrying, imagining alotof 
things about me,’ he remarked 
complacently. ‘‘They’re going 
to besurprised when we paddle 
in tomorrow; me paddling and 
you stretched out there like a 
sick horse. Joke on you, sure, 
Corwin.” 

“T guess it is,’ Chan mildly 
agreed. 

“T expect Jane’s been crazy,” 
Milton said; but Chan did not 
reply. 

They made an early start 
next morning; their breakfast 
had been scant and Milton was 
hungry. But wind opposed 
i them; they found it necessary 
to hug the shore. Milton was 
not able to maintain a pace; it 
was after noon when at last 
Chan sighted the white gleam 
of a tent far down the lake 
ahead of them. Half an hour 
later they drew in toward the 
shore where Makino was wait- 
ing to receive them. 

Milton shouted at him, 
“Don’t want to take on a new 
guide, do you?” 

Makino looked at Chan and 


Left it 


leads right to the ca- 
noe. You go back and 
get the stuff, Mr. Mil- 
ton. I’ll work on to- 


Then Chan Began to Walk 
With a Steady and Relent« 
less Insistence That Carried 
Him Up the Steep Grade 


asked gently, “You all right?”’ 
“Cut my leg,’”’ said Chan. 
“Couldn’t handle his ax,’’ 

Milton explained boisterously. 


ward the brook.”’ 

““Oh, leave the 
stuff,’’ Milton said. 

Chan shook his head. ‘‘We may need it. 
They may have moved camp. You go get 
it. You’ll catch me before I get down to the 
brook. I’ll take the ax if you want. You 
can’t get lost. Just watch for the marks on 
the trees.” 

Milton’s spirits were returning. ‘All 
right,’’ he said more heartily. ‘‘I’ll be 
mighty glad to get out of here. You go 
ahead.” 


Through the Trees at an 
Astonishing Speed 


His sister and Will Rucker and 
Jane were coming now. He 
shouted to them, ‘Corwin 
pretty near ruined us, but I took charge 
and brought him in.” 

Makino helped Chan out; and Jane 
came quickly to his side, looking up at 


im. 

“Ts it badly hurt?”’ she asked. 

He shook his head. “Be all right in a 
day or two, miss,”’ he told her. Hesitated 
for a moment, then added: ‘‘I’d have been 
up against it if Mr. Milton hadn’t taken 
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hold so well. He’s a good man in the 
woods.”’ 

Milton swaggered toward them, put his 
arm around the girl and kissed her. ‘‘Glad 
to see me again, Jane?” he asked. 

“Yes, Steve,’ she told him. ‘Of course 


Tam.” 


But her eyes were on Chan limping: 


away with Makino. 


Ix 


HIS camp where Chan and Milton had 

rejoined the others was on a point of 
land half a mile above the great dam built 
by the logging company to handle their 
water. Around the eastern end of the dam 
a few log buildings clustered; a crew of 
men were stationed here. The camp was 
separated from the dam by tangled forest; 
remote as if it were miles away. 

They made no attempt to move on that 
afternoon. Chan lay in his tent. Makino 
went down to the dam to telephone to 
searchers up and down the river highway 
that the lost were found. Milton, out on 
the end of the point, with Rucker and the 
two girls as audience, related his adven- 
tures; and Chan, hearing the other’s loud 
boasts, smiled faintly to himself as he lay 
on his bed of boughs. When Makino re- 
turned he told Chan what had passed while 
the two men were away. “I didn’t expect 
you right back,’’ he explained. ‘I thought 
might be something would happen to you 
to make you a day late. Then I went up 
Dray Brook with Joe Tyng and we went in 
to Lost Pond and made sure you were not 
there. Then we came back, and I moved 
camp down here and telephoned to the fire 
wardens and got some men who would 
come to help.” = 

“Anybody go in after us?” 

Makino shook his head. ‘‘I was not so 
very much worried about you,”’ he replied. 
“But Mrs. Rucker wished many things to 
be done, very loud and quick, so I moved 
back and forth for a show for her.”’ 

“‘Miss Otis worry?’’ Chan asked. 

Makino’s black little eyes were blank. 
“Oh, yes; she was worried,’ he said 
blandly; but went no further with his 
report in that direction. 

Two or three men came up from the dam 
in a canoe and gathered around Chan, 
sympathetically deriding him. Milton ap- 
pealed to them in a boastful tone for their 
opinion of such a guide. They offered no 
opinion; fell silent, chewed their tobacco 
and looked the other way. By and by 


_| returned to the dam, calling their farewells 


to Chan with ostentatious loyalty. Milton 
remarked on this to his sister. 

“These fellows up here stick together, 
you see,”’ he told her. 

“You antagonize them, Steve,’’ she re- 
plied impatiently. ‘“‘ You’re always boasting 
and bragging. They think you’re lying— 
even when you tell the truth.” 

“You know a lot about human nature, 
now, don’t you?” he retorted. 

“T know a lot about men,” she assured 
him. 

Jane and Will Rucker were, perforce, 
audience for Steve all that afternoon; they 
heard over and over every detail of his ad- 
venture. Listened silently and without 
comment. Only Edith dared remark drear- 
ily: ‘“‘ Well, I suppose we'll have to hear this 
the rest of our lives.” 

After dinner had been cooked and eaten 
and the dishes washed, the guides gathered 
in Chan’s tent. They had a lantern there, 
fell into a mild game of pitch. The tent 
fly was drawn, excluding mcsquitoes, ex- 
cluding curious eyes, and Chan, thus 
among friends, no longer continued his 
pretense that he was injured. Between 
hands the four discussed with low mirth 
what he had done. He had to repeat the 
story more than once; his description of 
Milton’s distress during the preliminary 
stages, while they climbed and descended 
and climbed and descended, made red- 
headed Joe Tyng laugh till he cried. Old 
Makino chuckled, Howdin grinned im- 
passively. ‘‘Why, I walked with him back 
and forth over one ridge four times and he 
never knew it,’’ Chan declared. ‘‘We’d 
climb till his tongue was dragging, and 
then we’d go downhill like rocks, a-rolling, 
till he was fairly jolted to pieces. Oh, I led 
him a chase.” 

Howdin had asked, when the facts first 
burst upon him, ‘‘ Why?” 

Chan, laughing carelessly, merely an- 
swered, ‘‘I thought he needed some rough 
stuff. Thought it’d do him good.” 

“Tt hasn’t done him any good,” Joe Tyng 
pointed out; and Chan nodded more so- 
berly. Confessed that this was true. 
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fectly attuned. Also, 
had been rising in his 


body muscles; they 
soft flesh of mouth 
gasping for breath, dic 
once and then again h 
mark, staggering Chan 
kino and the two oth 
without word. Howdin 
a whittled twig; old M: 
tern high, his head leai 
Joe Tyng bent double, a 
his hands slapped his 
The battle was fought 
either side. Only the s 
shuffling feet, the 
breath, and the impact ¢ 
the silence. Chan took: 
ure in the proceeding ; 
He had Milton stagge 
was beginning to think 
as they circled each 01 
light of Makino’s lanter! 
standing pressed amon 
cedar which grew the 
The light glinted on 
watching them thus 
Chan had almost 
heat of the conflict; 
her now, and his thot 
nice girl. He liked her 
this folly with Milto 
had been well intend 
knew it had been foll 
man can be change’ 
a man is and must a 
of a lifetime of vict 
Milton had won too 
he had never taken th 
(Continued 0! 
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t as Beauty Deserves— 


Superb Workmanship —Fine Performance—Long Life 


OW all your youthful instincts draw you 
to the Paige 4-passenger Phaeton! The 


trim lines, with a hint of dash, mark its fine 
_ breeding. You will always be proud of it. In 
_ sheer performance it will exceed your fondest 


| 


\ 
\ 


dreams. Steering ease for the frailest hand. 
And so gentle the Paige clutch that stall- 
ing or jerking never occurs. 


Restful body positions with low-set seats 
and ample foot room, make comfortable rid- 
ing. Rear springs more than 5 feet long laugh 


_ at rough roads—wheelbase of 131 inches adds 
to travel ease. 


No thought here of fatigue. 
The steering column is adjustable to your 
driving position. Compartments and pockets 
_ provide space for traveling accessories —2 


| fee peed cubby-holes safely carry valued 


| 


articles. And for long tours—a folding rack 
in the rear accommodates heavy luggage. 


The Paige 70 H.P. motor, with the silence 


and smoothness of perfect lubrication, per- 


ie 


_7-Passenger Phaeton $2450 


| a eagerly at 2miles an hour or 70, throttle- 


controlled. Rare, indeed, is your need for 


core 


| 4-passenger Phaeton $2450 
3-passenger Roadster $2695 
5-passenger Brougham $2850 
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gear shifting. The slight pressure of a dainty 
foot taps a ready flow of power to master all 
road conditions. Motor life is increased and 
its youthful vigor retained by the Paige high- 


pressure oiling system. 


Bodies, too, are soundly built. No body 
squeaks or rattles mar the performance of your 
Paige—double strips of patent leather keep 
metal from touching metal or wood. Substan- 
tial finishing is in conformity with the precise 
mechanical workmanship—not a piece of im- 
itation leather in your Paige. 


For years you can confidently expect the 
Paige to retain its fine performance, silence, 
comfort. Its high standard is unexcelled. Long 
life in such a car is certain. Such satisfaction 


is the thing to buy. 


Paige is the only manufacturer of finest qual- 
ity cars with a tremendous volume in smaller 
carsthesize and price of the Paige-built Jewett. 
This enormous volume reduces overhead by 
hundreds of dollars on each Paige car. This is 
your saving when you buy your Paige. 


Standard equipment on Paige includes: two extra cord tires, tubes, rims and covers, mounted forward 
on the running boards; spring bumpers front and rear; snubbers; stop-light; folding luggage carrier; 
motometer; Waltham clock, gasoline gauge and cigar lighter on the dash; automatic windshield wiper; 
sun visor; rear-view mirror; transmission lock. These are a part of the extra value in the Paige. 


Prices at Detroit. 


R ly N 


4- Passenger 
Phaeton, $24.50 


5-passenger Touring Sedan $3235 
7-passenger Sedan $3235 
7-passenger Limousine $3435 
Tax Extra 
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World-famous 
swimming 
coach says: 


“my swimmers all 
wear Jantzens”’ 


M. BACHRACH, coach of the 
Illinois Athletic Club, is the man 


—‘and the girl 
in a Jantzen 


wins” who developed Johnny Weismuller, 


- new world’s wonder; Norman Ross, and dozens 
of other celebrated swimmers. It means something 
when he says: “My swimmers all:wear Jantzen suits 
for beach and all-around wear!” 

There’s no swimming suit like the Jantzen. Jantzen- 
stitch is a pure worsted fabric with the elas- 
ticity of rubber. It fits snugly to the body, giving 
utmost freedom of movement, yet always trim and 
modest in appearance. Jantzen exclusive features in- 
clude the bow trunks, insuring perfect fit; non-rip 
crotch; unbreakable rubber button. 

Next week is National Jantzen Week. Stores from 
Maine to Manila will feature Jantzen swimming suits 
in all the fashionable shades—brilliant reds, beau- 
tiful blues, blacks, greens, tobacco, heathers—solid 
colors and contrasting stripes. 

Buy one for that trip over the Fourth. There are- 
Jantzens for men, youths, women and children. If 
you do not find them at your store, write for our 
illustrated catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Non-breakable 
Rubber Button 


Shaped to give 
form-fit 


Patented bow- 
trunks give 
perfect fit over 
hips 


Patented 
non-rip crotch 


NEVER BINDS~ NEVER SAGS 


The National 
Swimming Suit | 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
fine surrender. There was no changing 
Milton. 

Yet this nice girl would marry him; and 
after all, if she loved him, why might not 
she be happy at his side? Women had 
loved less estimable men. Milton must be 
already in some part a hero in her eyes, since 
he had by his own telling borne himself 
so well in this emergency just past. She 
must be thinking well of her man; this 
much, at least, Chan told himself, he had 
accomplished. 

But if he whipped Milton now, what 
would she feel? Sympathy for Milton? 
That was unlikely, since the big man was a 
head taller than Chan and half again as 
heavy. No chance for sympathy there. 
She must, seeing him whipped by a smaller 
man, despise him; and what chance for hap- 
piness had she with a husband she despised? 

Chan smiled a little, his decision forming 
in his mind. He had been fighting auto- 
matically, more.on the defensive, his 
thoughts elsewhere. Now heshapeda plan. 
The guides, watching, sensed the change in 
the tide of battle. Milton’s blows began to 
land; Chan’s counters seemed less effec- 
tive. By and by Chan seemed to trip and 
fall; came swiftly to his feet but went 
down again. Rose this time more slowly, 
as though uncertain of his muscles; and 
Milton’s fist caught him fairly, so that he 
did not rise. 

This the watchers saw. Chan only saw 
a burst of fire; then darkness. Saw no 
more for a while. 


HE return to consciousness was for 

Chan confusing and unpleasant; he felt 
himself rocked and shaken as though the 
universe itself were unsteady and not to be 
relied upon. It was hard to breathe; water 
struck himin the mouthand choked him, so 
that he coughed. Seeking to sit up, he felt 
himself restrained by hands upon his 
shoulders. When his eyes opened it was 
to stare at the lantern, held close above 
him. Old Makino’s dark face bent down to 
his, solicitous and kind. Another face 
glimpsed there, hanging, as it were, in the 
air above his head—Jane’s. He knew, 
presently, that she pillowed his head on her 
knees and her hands were on his brow. 

““Where’s Mr. Milton?” he asked huskily. 

“Gone,” said Jane softly. 

““Gone where?” 

She shook her head, smiling down at 
him. ‘I don’t know. I don’t care.” . 

“Why did you stay?” 

“To see if you were all right,” she replied. 

He closed his eyes, considering this. 
Opened them again and said evenly, ‘“‘Why, 
I’m all right, miss. I guess I’ll sit up now.” 

“Lie still,” she bade. 

He was weak, and willing to obey. His 
eyes closed, he heard her saying, ‘I was 
with Mr. Milton outside your tent, you see. 
I made him come with me to see if you were 
all right; and we heard what you were 
saying.” 

Chan considered this, brow furrowed. 
“T didn’t want you to know,” he said 
apologetically. ‘I’m right sorry you heard 
all that.” 


Al Rocky Trail in the Sierras 


“T already knew,” g 
what you meant to an 7 
“How?” 


“Makino told me.” 
Chan sought for the India: 
anger in them; but Maki 
before had set his lantern , 


et a 
an did not reply, 9} 
was all about thon Bisa 


“I was worried, you see; a 
tell me,” Jane explained. 

“What did he tell you?’ 
His cheeks felt hot beneath 

“He said you thought Mr, 
be better for an experience 
thought it would do him goo 
a i ; 

an was immensely rel; 
but the shameless an nei 
fusion once. more whee 
course I knew better. I k 
him you were thinking of, 
were doing it for me.” 

“For you?” 

“And then when you saw 
you fight,” she reminded hi 
trying. You let him whip yc 

“Why, no,” said Chan, ‘ 
lasted me, that was all. ] 
tired—and he caught mea gi 
couldn’t do much after that, 

She hushed him, her finge 
“You took him off and tri 
better man of him. You let 
tonight. Why, Chan Corwin 

He wished to lie to her, ¢ 
words. 

“T thought you'd like himb 
you’d like it,” he confessed, 

She sat very still for a little 
looked up at her, not darin 
eyes, he saw, were very dark 
night lay in them as in pools. | 
marked before the exceeding 
her chin. 

“Do you know what I wor 
asked at last, so softly it was 
to hear. 

““What would you like?” 

‘*T’d like to live—forever- 
a hillside,” she told him; an¢ 
dropped to his. “On a hillsi 
an orchard all across the sout 
where we could see the riv 
away.” 

The wind seemed to hush, 
fell. From the direction of t 
Milton’s voice, loud and a! 
“Damn the man, I say!” he¢ 
all the world might hear. 

Chan and Jane heard what 
they did not greatly care. 


(THE END) 
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ntroducing Van Dell ~ 
-a VAN HEUSEN Summer collar 


cut conserwatively low. 
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| POLITE and a very smart little collar, that puts you at ease 
at once with its cool correctness. A well-bred collar, that never says, 
“Ts it hot enough for you?” but, “How well you are looking today!” 
@ VAN DELL’S good manners reflect the qualities of its family. 
A VAN HEUSEN never forces itself around your neck by starch 
| or bands, nor does it need seams to keep it in top form. Its one-piece 
Rah to re- fabric is smooth, crisp and durable. Being woven on a curve, it fits 


HE USENS lightly and faultlessly. fifty Cents 


_ VAN HEUSEN 
the Worlds Smartest COLLAR 


ELIPS-JONES corporation () 1225 BekeOneAgD VWeAay, FNeE W .Y OR K 
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TYLE No. 687 

has proven a 
great success. It 
is a wonderfully 
wearing lustrous 
half hose made 
in ideal color 
combinations. 


NOTASEME 


HOSIERY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


© N. H. CO. 1923 
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INTO EACH LIFE 


(Continued from Page 19) 


I came into their life when the third child 
was born, for I graduated out of the end of 
the pew in the Sunday school into one in- 
stitution of learning and another until I was 
a doctor with a diploma and a shingle, and 
when old Doctor Blackmer died I took over 
his practice, and the Braiks with it. I was 
major-domo at the entrance of Ben’s third 
child into the world, and the whole per- 
formance went off well enough. The first 
two had been girls and this was a boy, and 
the first thing Emmy said was that she was 
so glad it was a boy. Ben had always 
wanted a boy, she said. But Emmy got up 
too soon—she had to get out of bed to fire 
the laundress, who had not ironed Ben’s 
shirt right—and I had to go back. At any 
rate that was what I thought I went to the 
house for; Ben had stopped at my office 
and told me Emmy was in bed and wanted 
to see me. 

I went into the bedroom with my usual 
cheery professional air, which is by no 
means put on, I can tell you, for I’m nat- 


| urally on the grin most of the time. 


“Well, lady,’ I joked, “you wouldn’t 


| obey orders, and you’re on the flat of your 


back again, hey? We'll teach you people 
to obey us, one of these days. What seems 
to be wrong?” 

“‘Oh, it’s nothing to do with me, doctor,”’ 
she said. “I’m a little tired and thought I 
would stay in bed. I’ll be all right again by 
tomorrow. It’s Ben.” 

“Ben!” I exclaimed. 
with Ben?” 

“Doctor,” she asked, easing herself up on 
the pillow a little, ‘“what’s the symptoms of 
appendicitis?” 

I told her as well as I could. 

“The right side?”’ she asked. ‘‘And low 
down? It’s never up here? You're sure, 
doctor?” 

““That’s where the stomach is,”’ I assured 
“No man could ever have appendi- 
citis up there.” 

“Then do you think it is cancer?” she 
asked. 

So I got at her to give me all the symp- 
toms from which poor old Ben was suffering 
and it seemed that yesterday morning he 
had come to kiss her good-by and had said 
he had eaten too many pancakes and had a 
pain there. I asked how many he had eaten 
and she said twelve, besides two sausages, 
a roll, his usual two soft-boiled eggs, and his 
two cups of coffee. 

“And wasn’t he at that banquet at the 
Riverbank Hotel last night?’ I asked. 

“Of course!” she said proudly. “He 
made the principal speech.” 

“And after the big show,” I said, “he 
probably went down to Casey’s bar and had 
a couple of glasses of Casey’s raw beer and 
an assorted free lunch consisting of bologna, 
hot sauerkraut, cheese, pickles and sardines 
with some dried herring and soused herring 


“What’s wrong 


| and pickled herring on the side, and maybe 


one of Casey’s roast-beef sandwiches. Did 
your puny little six-foot husband complain 
bitterly?” 

“No,” she said, ‘che never complains. 
He only mentioned it.” 

“Well, all that’s the matter with Ben,” 
I said, “is a good honest old-fashioned 
stomach ache, and he deserves it. If he lets 
out another peep about his insides you just 
make him eat a bowl of good old salts. But 
as for you, lady, I want you to stay right 
here in this bed one solid week! Under- 
stand that? If I hear of you getting up I’ll 
come here and tie you in bed!” 

The next day she was up, but you can’t 
do anything with such women. What I’m 
getting at was that from that day forth she 


| was the little brown-eyed watchdog of Ben 


Braik’s health. She fussed over every bite 
our Riverbank legal giant ate, and cooked 
his food with her own hands, and watched 
him eat it, and made him masticate ac- 
cording to the best authorities, and hunted 
up food rules in books. There had not been 
a thread of his clothes she had not super- 
vised personally, and now there was not a 
crumb of his bread she did not personally 
conduct, as you might say. She watched 
his hours of sleep, and refused to let him 
wear himself out banqueting and speech 
making. Five o’clock was the hour she 
made him knock off his office work, and if 
he was not away from the office two min- 
utes after five she telephoned and wanted to 
know why. 

So she grew thin. She grew thin and her 
face took on an anxious and careworn ex- 
pression, and as the two girls grew up she 


trained them as the 
trained—to realize thet ee 
important member of the fg 
as the first was old enough { 
had her trained to bring | 
Presently the two girls a 
Emmy were all waiti 0 
looked toward the hy do} 
cabinet two or three of then 
get a cigar and three or foy 
to get a match. : 

If Ben came home with a 
Perfectos Emmy would spot 
ment and say, “Ben, don’ 
Dulcinea Corona cigars any 

“Sure, Em,” he might sg; 
was out of them today and 
these.” 

“The idea!” she would ¢ 
knows you like the one kj 
smoke them!” 

And off she would go to t/ 
haul Mike over the coals, a 
later she would trot 
part box of Aurora Perfec 
Mike exchange Duleinea Co 

We all liked Ben—liked 
mired him. But we did ge 
gee in his conversation 

or. 

I like to hear a man say 
finest ever, and so on, but 
your wives are just good a) 
does weary you a little to h; 
nally proclaim the virtues of 
But Emmy did seem to dese 
There couldn’t be a white 
coat but she saw it, and he 
but she straightened his bla 
he sniffled one sniffle she h; 
hot water and hot lemonad 
mustard plasters onto him. 
he was to eat and what he » 
kept up with the literature 
she could tell him what tor 

Then Holden ran for goy 
was selected to tour the stat) 
was a big thing for Ben, tl 
wedge that was to open big | 
and Emmy was delighted, 
more new clothes for hersel 
had in twenty years, and she 
on the tour. He had a sto 
Of course I had told her fifty 
ery other man also had a sto 
Ben’s was better than most! 
you do with a woman like| 
knew what hotels were. Shi 
of food they shoved at thei 
knew the sheets were damp.! 
men get together in a bar; 
and talk until all hours of 


get his rubbers, and doesn’ 
dry. A million things! — 

So off she went with Ber) 
a wonder! She corrected h 
verified his figures and stati 
between him and all the roug 
paign. He wrote me froma) 
gus County: a4 

“As soon as we get back 
give Emmy a good | i 
to me she is getting too thi) 
is wiry and can stand a lot 
but I’m a little worried abt} 
wonderful, though! [can't 
she is there to show me wl 
foot; she is with me ever) 
actually writes out my spé 
own hand and I don’t m) 
doc, that some of the best 
are the things she tells me 
I feel fine except fora little 
and then, but if it was notfi 
dead, I expect. I 


the governor was consider 
the unexpired portion of | 
term. It was a wonderful) 
and he went around with a| 
see that grin on Ben’s face, 
been grinning much the as 
Emmy had become anxlo 
worry faced, so had Ben. / 
carrying quite a load—keel} 
law practice and nosing Im 
had lost his snap and Tes 
I dropped up to see him i" 

(Continued on Pa} 
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Vacuum Sweeper 


Dishwasher 
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HESE are the days, when the 
whole family gets outdoors, that 
you want plenty of fresh, clean clothes. 
The big wash that accumulates will 


be no problem if you let the Western 
Electric Clothes Washer do it all. 


And that means everything. Shirts 
and sheets, your dresses and the chil- 
dren’s clothes, table linen, handker- 
chiefs and towels. It may surprise 
you to know that the Western Electric 
will wash your daintiest lingerie as well 
as the heavy blankets. 


Yes, but is it thorough ?—is a ques- 
tion that naturally arises. The best way 
we know to answer that 1s to show you 
the washer actually at work in your 
own home. A Western Electric dealer 
nearby will be glad to arrange this dem- 
onstration—at no obligation to you. 
Write us for his name and address. 
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Backed by 
the oldest 
electrical 
manutacturer 


—when you need this dependable 
| Clothes Washer more than ever 


Put this Washer to the test on your 
regular week’s wash. You will see it get 
the most troublesome pieces spotlessly 
clean. Washing and wringing, all by 
electricity, it will finish the whole job 
in an hour or so. 


Points about the Western Electric 
that you will like are its low cost»of 
operation—averaging two and a half 
cents an hour for electricity; its sim- 
plicity—you can quickly learn how to 
run it; its strength of construction. 

The Western Electric Washer is 
made to give dependable service for 
years. It is designed right and built right 
and guaranteed by the oldest electrical 
manufacturer in the country. The confi- 
dence which that fact givesis something 
you can get only with a Western Electric. 


It will pay you to see your dealer 
before next washday. 


Western Electric 


Since 1869 makers and distributors of electrical equipment 
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that fits the wearer and the 


knot of the cravat 
per ectly 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

‘What do you think?” I asked him. “If 
the governor does offer you the senatorship 
will you take it?” 

“Yes, I will, doc,”’ he said. “‘Emmy has 
talked it all over with me, and she thinks I 
should.” 

“Ben,” I said, ‘‘how is that headache of 
yours?” 

He looked at me queerly. 

‘How do you know I have a headache?” 
he asked. 

“You wrote me in one of your letters,’’ I 
said. ‘‘When you wrote asking about a 
tonic for Emmy.” 

“Did I?” he asked. ‘“‘That’s all right 
then. I was afraid Emmy had got onto it 
and—I don’t want to worry her about a 
fool thing like that. She worries about me 
enough. She’s a wonderful ie 

“YVes—all right! But what about the 
headache?” 

Ben looked at me. 

“Doc,” he said, “‘you’re a good fellow. 
Let me show you something.” 

He went to the side of his office and laid 
his hand on one of the big law books there 
and pulled at it. A whole section of shelves 
swung out, and standing on narrow shelves 
in a sort of shallow closet were more bottles 
of gin—common nigger gin—than I ever 
saw in one place in all my life. 

“There’s my headaches,” he said. 

“You’re drinking?’ I said. 


“Not for fun,’”’ he said quickly. ‘‘Don’t ' 


think that, doc. It’s for the lift it gives me; 
the lift I have to have. I’m carrying a 
whale of a load on my shoulders.”’ 

“Well, cut out the drink, Ben,” I said. 
“It’s bad for you. Never do you a bit of 
real good. You eat too much, and you pour 
this stuff into you, and you’re bilious, and 
that gives you the headaches. Drop it, 
Ben.”’ 7 

“T guess I will,’ he said. ‘I don’t like a 
headache any better than any other man 
does.’’ 

He put his hand on the back of his neck, 
up near the base of his brain. 

“Ts that where your headaches are?” 
I asked him. 

“Yes; back here.” 

“You cut it out entirely—the drink,” I 
warned him. 

The next day I caught one glimpse of 
Ben on his way to the railway station. 

“Hey!” I shouted from across the street. 
“Where away?” 

I crossed over and walked with him half 
a block, and he explained that the governor 
had wired him to get on the first train and 
get down to Washington to talk with the 
senator. The senator had policies that he 
had been working out for twenty years or 
more, and would not agree to a successor 
who could not understand them or would 
not agree to follow them. He wanted to 
talk with Ben. If Ben could satisfy him he 
Me willing to resign and let Ben have the 
job. 

“First trip I’ve made alone since I was 
married,’’ Ben told me, ‘‘and I feel like a 
lost child. I’m going to miss Emmy every 
minute, but since our boy fell out of the 
tree and sprained his arm she thinks she 
can’t come with me.” 

The next I heard of Ben was from a phy- 
sician in Colterville, New Jersey. Bardo 
was his name—Dr. P. K. Bardo. It ran 
something like this: 

“‘Senator Wimbleton advises me you are 
family physician of Benjamin Braik. If so, 
request your presence here for immediate 
consultation. Braik acting queerly; in- 
sanity feared. Advise family.” 

I called up Emmy immediately and broke 
the news as gently as I could and then read 
her the telegram. Of course she instantly 
decided to go with me, and as the boy’s arm 
was doing nicely—nothing much the mat- 
ter with it, but I had him taken to the Riv- 
erbank Hospital, put himin a private room 
with a special nurse—and we got away on 
the evening train, and reached Colterville, 
New Jersey, by way of Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. At Chicago I was able to get a 
stateroom for Emmy, which was a good 
thing, for she wept the whole distance, day 
and night, and almost drove herself insane, 
thinking of things she should have done for 
Ben, or should not have let him do. 

Neither of us knew anything about Col- 
terville, New Jersey. We had no idea how 
Ben had got there. This was made clear 
very soon after Doctor Bardo met us. 
Old Senator Wimbleton had accepted a 
hurry call to speak at the North New 
Jersey Republican organization meeting 
and had hastened there, leaving word for 
Ben to follow him. He wanted Ben to 


meet Senator Oskins, of N 
policy discussion. It seem, 
way from Washington Ben ; 
drinking, and when he went, 
car for his noon meal the | 
leaned over him as soon ag 
and suggested that the fri 
very nice. Instantly Ben he 
curse. He shouted that the 
conspiracy to boss him, an 
had a minute he could ea] 
that no one would let him 
he wanted to do on his own 
jumped up, still ranting ar 
took the negro by the throat 
across a table—simply wipe 
him—and left him there, — 

Everyone in the cap } 
course, and the dining-car 
running. The other waiters 
weapons as they could find 
the aisle and met the car p 
scowl. 

“Look here!” he shoute 
can’t I have a broiled lobste 
the bill of fare. Can I haye 

“Why, certainly, sir; of ¢ 
said the car manager. 

“Then what does this { 
forcing his confounded fri 
me?” demanded Ben fier 
grown and white; I 
citizen of the United States 


“That’s quite all righ 


3 


sorry, sir, if the waiter : 
We'll have your lobs 
ment.”’ 

So Ben sat down, gi 
ing, and presently the ] 
he ate it, and paid his | 
all quite orderly. An 
he stepped from the 
Jersey. It was raining ea 
stepped to the platform 
cabby to come and get 
stantly a man in a 
hat stepped up to Ben 

“T beg pardon, sir,” he 
tor Oskins’ car is here g 
me take you to his ho 

That was as far as 


do, will you!” he 
me! I’ll do what I ch 

He did it too. He 
and scattered its con 
the platform, and stam 
underwear, and kick 
form into the mud, a 
suitcase after them. 
hat and threw it in o 
coat and threw it i 
off his collar and senti 
vest to the top of a 
wild yell, and dodged 
car wheels of the tr. 
through a hedge andy 
him three miles out i 
tree, sitting on his he 
against the tree t 
him to come down he 
tree. Every time they 
come down he climbeé 
someone hit on the 
to sit still. Then he b 

They held a consul 
and decided that he 
there until they went 
a painter’s ladder, but 
down the tree he cam 

“‘T don’t have tos 
told them. “If I wa 
come down; and if I w 
up! Nobody can b 
please. I’m my own | 
I want to do!” 

“No, you can’t!” some 
“You can’t walk back t 
allow a wild man like 

So Ben doubled up 
through the crowd and ¥ 
He put his shoulders 
and strode off like a ge 
how they got him 
sanitarium—they told 
there. So he went. . ‘, 

We found the Bardo Sanit 
beautiful place. It was wer 
the town, on a hill, with mn 
abundant shrubbery. The 
tarium’”’ was all well enough 
save the feelings of the to 
of the inmates, but the 
more nor less than a prt 
and one of the best in t 
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‘cause it is finished by hand, this fine 
ysiery has a live tenacity that gives it 
eat ability to resist wear over long miles. 


Skilful hands, educated hands, 
thousands of the most dexter- 
ous hands that can be found 
in all America, contribute their 
best effort to the long life and 
beauty of Phoenix hosiery. In 
our great factories, which are 
themselves achievements in 
modern skill, machinery is 
never allowed to do a piece of 
work that trained hands can 
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do better. Finished by hand! 
4% 


That is one of the big reasons 
why Phoenix leads in sales 
everywhere—and why it is 
the world’s standard hosiery 
for men, women and children. 
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Both Men and Women Are 
Wearing Pioneer Sports Belts 


Sports belts are the big hit this summer—the distinc- 
tive touch to smart “hot weather”’ togs. They are 
sporty and stylish, yet supremely comfortable and 
cool. Ideal for boating, tennis, golf and general 
summer wear. 


Colors match your clothes—Linen to go with linen knickers, 
“Tennis White’’ for ducks or flannels, and Pongee. Also 
snappy striped silk effects in club colors that appeal to women 
as well as men. Metal parts are of rustless solid nickel. 


You’ll find Pioneer Sports Belts at the men’s wear counter 
in better stores. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
For 46 Years Manufacturers of 


Brighton Garters Pioneer Suspenders 


Pioneer Belts 


PIONEER 


TS BELTS 


Gee aap many arpa see 


BOOOCBOVOSIGCOL OE 


GENUINE 

COWHIDE HAND WELT 
Pioneer, the largest 
manufacturer of 
leather belts, hasbeen 
looked upon for more 
than a quarter cen- 
tury as the criterion 
of belt style and 
quality. The Pioneer 
name is your guaran- 
tee of the highest 
quality, the best 
workmanshipand the 
standard of good 
taste. 
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| discovered. We had a long conference with 


Doctor Bardo before we attempted to see 
Ben, and the eminent specialist told us 
there was no hope. It was paresis, he said, 
and nothing could be done; Ben would get 
worse and worse, gradually losing his re- 
maining mind. A horrible business in every 
way. And let me say that I agreed with 
Doctor Bardo in his diagnosis. 

So Ben, of course, was only to be con- 
sidered as a care and a charge and a semi- 
human thing to be made as comfortable as 
possible until the end came. It was Emmy 
I feared for now. I was afraid for Emmy. 
Emmy had been so wrapped up in Ben that 
this blow might well enough kill her. But 
she was noble—nothing less than noble! 
After the first cruel shock, which drove 
every vestige of color from her face, she 
accepted this trouble bravely. She herself 
made the admirable proposal that Ben be 
allowed to remain in the sanitarium at 
Colterville. 

In every way this seemed wise to me. 
I had, and have now, nothing but praise for 
Doctor Bardo and his institution. Emmy 
saw that it was good too. She knew that 
Ben’s career was ended, and she proposed 
that she come to Colterville, bringing her 
family and buying a small house, so that 
she might be near Ben and do what could 
be done for the poor man. 

“Tf I can’t do anything else,”’ she said, 
“‘T can see that he is properly fed and that 
he is properly clothed, and that he is not 
neglected. I can see that he has exercise. 
I can see that he is not mistreated.” 

Only then, when we had all agreed that 
this was best, did she go to meet Ben face 
to face. It was a beautiful day—sunny 
and warm—and Ben was on a side terrace 
with a male attendant, called a nurse for 
the sound of the thing. As we came down 
the steps the nurse looked up, but Ben 
was looking off across the valley. He 
merely said, ‘“‘Go on, Bill; it’s great stuff!” 
And the nurse continued his reading. The 
book was Alice in Wonderland. 

I think Emmy, when she recognized the 
book, showed more signs of breaking down 
than she had yet shown. She grasped my 
arm, and the look she gave me said as 
plain as words: ‘‘And this is what his fine 
mind has come to!” Then Ben looked 
around and saw us. 

He turned to the nurse calmly enough, 
and with a certain dignity. 

“You see,” he said. “It’s as I told you. 
They won’t leave me alone. They won’t 
let me do what I want to do. You were 
wrong. I’ll have to take steps.” 

With that he slowly removed his coat and 
vest, laid them on the bench on which he 
had been sitting, seated himself on the 
grass and took off his shoes and socks. 

“Ben! Don’t you know me?” Emmy 
asked. 

He did not answer her at all. He arose 
and shook hands with thenurse very gravely, 
and the next moment he was climbing a 
huge oak tree that stood there. He went 
up and up and up, and when he was quite 
in the top of the tree his pants and shirt 
and underwear came fluttering down, and 
there he sat entirely nude on one of the 
highest limbs of the tree. 

“Don’t worry, ma’am,” the nurse said. 
“He'll not fall; they never do. He spends 
a lot of time up the trees; it takes him that 
way. He explained it all to me—he says 
woman is a civilizing influence, and the 
only hope for happiness is to go back and 
be a monkey. Whenever he sees a skirt he 
ups a tree. It takes him that way.” 

It truly did. As the days went on poor 
Ben no longer needed a skirt to drive him 
up a tree; he lived in the trees. He prac- 
ticed swinging by his hands and jumping 
across from bough to bough. He was quite 
harmless and very happy, and in the tree 
tops he had the books he wanted to read— 
Lear’s Nonsense Verse, Through the Look- 
ing Glass, Misrepresentative Men, Why 
They Married—all the nonsense things. 
He let his beard grow, and let his finger 
nails get black and, when he wore a vest, 
buttoned the bottom buttonhole on the top 
button. 

I had to get back to my practice here in 
Riverbank, and Emmy came with me to 


arrange for the sale 9 : 
took time. The howe at 
and there is a lot of red ta 

to selling the property of a, 
sane. Emmy gave a ]g 

attorney, but even then shy 
in Riverbank, for the boy’s 
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and leave the moving of the 
little later; and she went, 

She wrote me almost imn 
had gone to see Ben and the 
eyes on her he had peeled , 
made a wild dash for liberi 
spiked iron fence in some m 
and was forty miles awa 
caught him and could per 
return. Doctor Bardo tol 
said, that it would be best fo 
Ben at all. To his enormoy 
seemed to be improving, }j 
him had set him back again 
her seemed to irritate him ay 
trouble. So, she said, she w; 
to Riverbank immediately. 
heart, she said, but it seeme 

The reports we received 
after that were amazing to 
recovering rapidly. He did 
paresis at all; bad gin had, 
work, and the gin was worl 
system and he would doubt 
and sane man soon. Qne] 
had taken a new slant of 0 
reading Shakspere—was ¢ 
spere was the salvation of th 
came a report saying Ben h; 
Shakspere craze and was to. 
purposes normal again, and 
home to Riverbank if we w 
East to get him. Emmy } 
train. 

On the way home Ben had 
Ben than I had ever known. 
and rough and cheerful, tren 
ative. He talked of his cra’ 
the evil of gin and of the y 
Shakspere must have had, 
reams of Lear and Lewis C: 
like a boy released from sct 
neared Riverbank he becam 
his old frown came back, 
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he told me, “‘and forget alli 

It was a warm day whi 
home, but Emmy had a b 
around Ben, and she made 
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for the barber to come to th 
Ben’s hair. A meal was rea) 
saw that Ben did not eai 
should not eat. Then she m 
the couch and take a nap. 

In a few days Ben was out) 
affairs again, and everythin 
A year passed, and ten y 
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hurrying to the door to 
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he was going to die, — 
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“Yes, you're going, 

“Well, I don’t mind,” he 
glad to go. Life isn’t much 
gets born and his troubl 
all worry and fret 
trouble. But I don’t pall 
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to the word “vacation” 


‘*Before my vacation —”’ 
“After my vacation —”’ 


Vacation used to stand out of the sum- 
mer like a green oasis on a hot desert! 


Today a tremendous change has taken 
place. With 12 million licensed automobiles 
—with more than 2 million golf and tennis 
players—with five times as many country 
clubs as we had ten years ago—vacation 
for America is no longer a few weeks. It’s 
all summer long! 


No wonder such a change has affected 
summer dress! Breathing the very spirit of 
country-club comfort, Keds have become 
the popular summer footwear of the entire 
nation. 


Light, cool, easy-fitting, Keds let the 
feet, cramped by months of stiff shoes, re- 
turn to their natural form and breathe. 
Keds are made in many styles—high shoes 
and low, pumps, oxfords and sandals— 
styles for men and women, girls and boys. 


They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 


Why it will pay you to insist on Keds 


Keds are the standard by which all canvas 
rubber-soled shoes are judged. Their qual- 
ity is backed by the skill and experience of 
the largest rubber organization in the world. 


Keds, of course, vary in price according 
to type. But no matter what kind of Keds 
you buy, every pair gives you the highest 
possible value at the price. 


Remember—while there are other shoes 
that may at first glance look like Keds, no 
other shoe can give you real Keds value. 
Keds are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. If the name Keds isn’t 
on the shoes they aren’t real Keds. 

Valuable hints on camping, radio, etc., are 
contained in the Keds Hand-book for Boys; 
and games, recipes, vacation suggestions, and 
other useful information in the Keds Hand- 
book for Girls. Either sent free. Address Dept. 
F-4, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


An attractive model for 
women and girls. White 
or colored trimming. Ap- 
propriate with the dain- 
tiest frocks. 


Sturdy sport shoes with heavy reinforce- 
ments. Smooth, corrugated or suction soles. 
A favorite with boys and men. 
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Funsten’s 
PECANS 


As fresh on 
the 4th of July 


as at Amas 


Noclimate or season 
can change the natu- 
ral crispness, sweet- 
ness and flavor of 
Funsten’s Pecans. 


The Funsten process 
of packing the finest 
select halves under 
a vacuum brings 
these delicious nuts 
to you as crisp and 
sweet and fresh as 
the day they were 
shelled. 


Served alone or in 
dainty desserts, 
salads, sandwiches, 
cakes,ice creams and 
candies, they add a 
delightful touch to 
summer-time menus. 


Ask your grocer for 
Funsten’s packaged 
Pecans—guaranteed 
always fresh. They 
cost practically no 
more than bulk 
pecans. 


R. E. Funsten Co. 


Established 1897 
St. Louts 


Funsten's 


ECANS 
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She had stood listlessly; now with a 
great sigh she walked out. He noticed that 
she had grown thin; her face was white and 
pinched, her eyes enormous. 

“My George!” he thought. “What will 
Win say?” 

She was staying below too much, and she 
wasn’t eating enough. He would settle it. 
There was a limit! 

He had a conference with Woo Lang, and 
that day they put into a narrow sheltered 
inlet of one of the larger islands. The shore 
was precipitous and the water deep. The 
schooner was able to lie close in, snugged 
under one of the towering bluffs. Every 
detail of fissure and growth was visible and 
sharp. The air was damp and cool from 
the rocks, Directly before them a tumbling 
waterfall dashed down from rocky ledge to 
sea in one gigantic leap. High up, gnarled 
trees marched down beside the stream or 
clung precariously to steeper way, with 
outthrown roots, bleached and bare. Al- 
most within reach, it seemed, there grew in 
shaded recesses, damp with spreading mist 
from the cataract, delicate ferns—ebony 
and transparent green of maidenhair—lace- 
like wild bleeding heart with pale blossoms; 
feathery sprays of huckleberry, coraled 
with fruit. 

To Peter it was entirely beautiful. There 
was a wild and untamed quality about the 
place, and yet it was still. Here, where 
they lay outside the boiling caldron which 
received the fall, the water was blue, deep 
beyond imagination, mysterious. She must 
like it. 


“T know you can’t forgive me, and I am 
sorry.” Peter felt as if he were talking up 
against a stone wall. It exasperated him, 
but he held onto his temper. Tempers in a 
case like this got him less than nowhere, as 
he’d learned from recent experience. He did 
it tactfully, but he laid down the law: “‘ You 
can’t mope down here. You’re beastly thin, 
and you’ve lost your color. You can’t ex- 
pect me to take you back to Win and Ted 
looking like this, can you?”’ 

No response, so he took a deep breath 
and forced a light and jesting tone: “I am 
captain, and allow no mutiny! There is to 
be no more staying below—get that! You 
are to be out on deck every day that the 
weather is fine. And by the way, this is 
good salt water, just what you need; we'll 
swim. And we can take long tramps inland 
to find an appetite. Do you like the pro- 
gram?” 

“Expect the rational and thereby obtain 
it,” he had said in the old days. He must 
follow his own directions more carefully; 
he’d been shirking. 

“Then it’s agreed!”’ he said heartily, 
taking her delight for granted; but she re- 
mained looking down at her hands, lying 
idle in her lap, and made no sign. 

Her early scrapping resistance had been 
play compared with this passive oppo- 
sition. 

She came on deck when he asked; and 
though he watched, hoping she might be 
betrayed into some glance of pleasure in the 
beauty of the anchorage, he was disap- 
pointed. She carried a book and sat down 
in a steamer chair, beginning to read with- 
out one look at the waterfall, the stream, 
the trees. She read absorbedly, never lift- 
ing eyes from the print, until he placed his 
big hand over the page. 

“Haven’t I been punished enough, Pa- 
tricia? Let yourself enjoy this. It’s too 
much to lose.” 

She waited until he removed his hand, 
and then went on reading as if there had 
been no interruption. 

“Tt’s nearly three o’clock and the tide 
perfect foraswim. If you will get ready we 
can have a dip.” 

He waited uneasily to see how she would 
take the suggestion. He thought for a few 
minutes she was not going to move; but 
she finally stood and sauntered indiffer- 
ently below. He dashed into his own state- 
room while she went toward the case to 
replace the book. When he came out she 
was still in the cabin, not only not dressed 
for the water but deep in another book. 

“Oh, by George,” he said sharply, “this 
is too bad! We'll miss the best of the after- 
noon. Hurry!” 

She lifted her head. Peter thought she 
was about to speak, to protest; but in- 
stead she pressed her lips together and said 
nothing—read on. He gave the cord of his 
bathrobe a savage tie about the waist, 
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HEAD WINDS 


(Continued from Page 36) 


strode over and took the volume out of her 
hands. She looked up at him then, and he 
reddened under her lazy stare. 

“Curse the Van Pelts!” thought Peter, 
rightly ascribing her power of silent expres- 
sion to its proper origin. 

He covered his flush with a nasty curl of 
the lip and had the satisfaction of seeing a 
faint color creep up into her own cheeks. 
When he spoke, though, it was with gentle- 
ness; the satisfaction of making Pat flush 
before a sneer of his was not long lived. 

“T want you to go swimming,”’ he said. 

She made no move. 

“Where do you keep your bathing suit?” 

No answer. 

“Never mind,” he offered; ‘‘I’ll get it for 
you.” 

He had every drawer of the chest out 
and was pawing through the wardrobe be- 
fore she came to the door. Over his shoul- 
der—‘“‘Fear I’m making a mess here; but 
T’ll find it.’’ At her look he proffered quar- 
ter—‘“‘ Rather get it for yourself?” 

Wordless as ever, she crossed to the 
padded seat, opened it and took out a gay 
little garment; but the gayety in that 
room was all confined to the dress. 

“Will you put it on?” 

She nodded. 

She came out on deck wrapped from 
throat to heel in a flame of silken color that 
held Peter gaping, and it wasn’t until she 
moved to the rail and looked down into the 
impenetrable depths that he spoke. 

“We can dive from here. When I count 
three, in we go! Take off the what-you- 
call-it,”’ not venturing to name the silk 
marvel. 

As she hesitated he lifted it from her 
shoulders. 

“Now’”’—his robust confidence an in- 
spiration to less masterful men—‘“‘in we 
go! One—two—three be 

He went in with a clean, straight dive. 
Patricia did not budge. He came up with 
such speed as to shoot half out of the water. 


Gasping for breath, blowing, he pounded’ 


for the accommodation. It was his first 
introduction to one of the ice-cold streams 
which flow into the Sound. The Averna 
lay in the middle of one. The cold was 
benumbing; it was all he could do to lift 
the dead weight of his arms. He clambered 
up the ladder and tore into his dressing 
gown, wrapping himself in its folds. 

“Good note you didn’t go in,’’ he chat- 
tered. ‘It must be a glacial stream. 
Thought I liked cold water, but I never 
had such a shock!” He laughed as he 
shook. ‘‘We’ll find a much warmer pool. 
I believe this would kill you.” 

Patricia gazed over the side, contem- 


plating the clear iciness, and then she dived. . 


f “Of course!’’ said Peter as he followed 
er. 

He came up first and watched anxiously, 
not knowing at all what to expect next. He 
did not feel the cold—never thought of it. 
But he had hard work getting out of the 
dressing gown. By the time he was clear 
she had come to the surface and was swim- 
ming, hand over hand, to the Averna. He 
overtook her and kept near, ready in case 
her strokes should falter; but she swam 
with fair strength and climbed out with- 
out aid. 


He thought it good omen that she came 
on deck that evening of her own volition. 
He tried to stay away from her so as not to 
spoil her enjoyment; but on his rounds he 
noticed that she seemed cold. He brought 
rugs and she accepted them, but without 
speaking. It had been so long since he had 
heard her voice that he no longer expected 
it, but her taking his rugs was encourage- 
ment. He remained beside her. 

They sat there together, side by side, but 
how far apart he could only conjecture. 

The Averna was to lie up for the night 
in the same anchorage. It was not a wise 
harbor, excepting for the schooner’s safety, 
which was Woo Lang’s one consideration. 
She lay in deep water, strongly roped and 
anchored; but dampness and cold poured 
in, penetrating and very chill. Peter, find- 
ing pleasure in its wild loneliness, had 
thought of nothing else. 

The sun had disappeared; but the two 
stayed, each buried in his thinking; Peter 
so inattentive that the girl took courage 
and came out, as if from hiding within her- 
self. The sky clouded over; the water, no 
longer blue, dulled to somber gray. Pa- 
tricia shivered uncontrollably. 
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RESIDENCE AND COMMERCIAL FANS 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


I Dont Run the Weather, but 


I Do Keep Cool! 


We should like to tell you how to keep cool, and efficient and 


full of vitality, wherever you may be. 


Keeping cool in the summer all hinges on the basic fact 
that the human body is fully equipped to cool itself if only 
the air that surrounds it is kept in motion. That is why you 
open the windows, even though there is a high temperature 
outside. You let in the breezes. 


But breezes almost never blow when you want them. Yet 
a Westinghouse, fan will make them for you at the touch of 
a lever, quietly, economically, unfailingly, year after year. 


Westinghouse fans fill a real need in business. They 

roduce, in office and factory, a condition that makes for more 

peiditaaeuenpivestartha booklet and better work. They make better-natured and more frequent 
“What Fans Are For.’’ It tells how to 


make your Westinghouse fan really serve customers in restaurant and store. They mean comfort and 
you every month in the year. . el ; 
happier living in the home. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities, Representatives Everywhere 
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Covers 80 Foot Circle 
ee ee Rain King cov- 
j ers any size cir- 
cle up to 80 feet 
in diameter, far- 
ther than any 
other whirling 
sprinkler. 


at Once 


Two Directions 


As a stationary sprinkler, both nozzles can be 
adjusted to water any long strip beside walks 
or curb without “slopping over.” 


LOW, = 


a 
Coarse and Fine 
In one operation you can spray the flowers 
and give the shrubs a good soaking. 
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Odd Shaped Corners 


With a fine spray, 
both nozzles can 
be directed to 
water corners and oo 
all odd shapedé 
places. 


Where You Want It 


Both nozzles can be directed on one spot, with 
any kind of 
stream. Ideal 
for shrubs, ete. 


Rain King is the most amazing sprinkler ever | 


made for large or small lawns. A simple turn 
makes it either stationary or whirling. The 
nozzles can be turned in any direction, 
and both streams can be regulated to any 
degree, independently. 


Made entirely of brass, except base. Can’t rust or stick. 
Non-wear bearings for a lifetime of service. Fully guaran- 
teed, $3.50 ($4.75 in Canada) at your dealer’s or sent direct 


for the same price, postage prepaid. Descriptive folder 


sent free on request. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
5552 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 
33 years making quality products 
Canadian Factory: 352 Carlow Ave., Toronto 
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| He likes fearless women; 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 66) 

“You make my head ache when you 
tack back and forth and back and —— 
Peter Rosslyn does not wish you to say 
that any more, Patsy. Makes his head 
ache, too; mustn’t make Peter’s head 
ache; must do what Peter Rosslyn wishes, 
all the time; never, never what Patsy 
likes. Poor girl!” 

She cried sorrowfully, and Peter—Peter 
kept right on learning lessons. 

“Tt’s too cold to go in swimming, Peter. 
Can’t you see for yourself that it is not a 
good place? . Oh, I am tired— 
tired—too tired. . . The water is deep 
and dark and cruel. I do not like it. I like 
happy, bright, sparkling water in sunshine. 
I like long sandy beaches, all warm and 
white; not high, black rocks so wet and 
slimy green, with twisted trees and bleached 
bones of roots reaching—reaching out for 


| me like a Chinaman’s long, bony fingers. 


Peter! I am afraid!’’ He held her 


| close. 


“But don’t let Peter know I am afraid. 
women who 
aren’t afraid to look life in the face and 


| tell it to go to—hell, I suppose he meant; 


because, you see, I went with life—and 
here I am! 

“Poor Peter! Did you, too, believe life 
funny, and happy? And did you, too, 
learn what Patsy learned? 

“He likes broad-shouldered women, does 
Peter; women who can take an oar in a 
tight place; who can lift their end of a 
canoe; but ‘Drop it!’ says Peter, like that, 
hard and hurting. ‘Drop it!’ 

“He likes candid women, truthtell- 
ing ” The monotonous voice held 
silent, and then an echo of an old giggle. 
“Put your head down so that Peter won’t 
hear. I fib and fib and fib, Peter! Oh, we 
hate Peter! Don’t we, Peter?” 

““Yes,”’ said Peter. 

“He does not like us, Peter. We keep 
him away from the China Seas, the South 
Seas, and we keep him away from his 
schooner. He can’t watch the topmast be- 
cause we might fall overboard. He took us 
because we were his duty; and he does not 
like us; and he never will like us; but he is 
very, very fond of Win and Teddy; and 
there isn’t one thing he and Win and Ted 
would not do for each other. We know 
that now, don’t we, Peter? But there isn’t 
a thing he will do for Patsy. He won’t say 
one word of it, because he always tells the 
truth; and it wouldn’t be the truth, would 
it, Peter? So now you can see why we have 
to hate him.” 

“Yes,” said Peter. 

““RHat!’? says Peter. ‘Don’t dare get 
thin and pale! Win and Ted like their 
sister fat, the better to eat you, my dear.’ 
But it is very hard to swallow sometimes, 
Peter. You know how hard gray eyes are? 
That is exactly how hard it is to swallow. 
Did you ever have a lump in your throat, 
Peter?” 

“Yes,” said Peter. 

“And can’t you swallow it out?” 

“No,” said Peter. 

“No more can I—no more can I—not 
since I learned what I learned.” 

He whispered desperately, ‘‘Tell me 
what you learned, Patsy.” 

“‘Close your eyes so they won’t be re- 
minding me of Peter’s eyes, and put your 
ear close down so that Peter cannot 
hear. . Peter, there are stickers on 
your chin, and your hair looks like a por- 
cupine.” : 

And for five minutes she slept before 
falling again to muttering; but through all 
of it there was no word of the other 

They anchored off a small town, in a tiny 
harbor of low green hills. Woo Lang him- 
self went ashore in the launch to find a 
doctor. All the little hamlet slept in those 
first hours of the day; even the drowsy 
dogs bayed half-heartedly; but Woo Lang, 
without compunction, blandly unaware of 
the effect his piratical countenance had 
upon the half-awake householders, pounded 
at doors and asked directions until he found 
the one medical man in the place. 

The doctor was small, fierce and posi- 
tive; but after one look Peter decided to 
confide in him. The button in his lapel was 
silver in place of bronze, and he was young- 
ish—he might understand. 

The former regimental surgeon under- 
stood. It smacked enjoyably of the classic 
penny-dreadful read behind the barn. But 
mainly, he liked the yachtsman with his 
level eyes and tousled hair. 

Peter’s story was hurried, the doctor’s 
keen eyes busy. At the end the small man 
nodded, become violently partisan; barked 
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out, “‘What’s your name?” as a matter of 
form. Men, not names, concerned him; 
but at Peter’s reply he exclaimed with sat- 
isfaction: 

“Wuh! Heard of you! Over There! All 
right, leave it to me! Where’s my pa- 
tient?” } 

His arrangements were as swift and de- 
cisive. 

Everything considered, the ship was 
better than his hospital. Fair weather too! 
Ideal! He’d send his own nurse, only one 
of her kind in the district! His wife, in fact! 
No talker; he’d warn her, though no use 
going into the details. Best ever, but a 
woman! Women were apt to look at things 
from a different angle. 

Open-air sleeping room! Patient must 
have it! 

“We can rig one up with canvas and 
awnings on deck,”’ said Peter. 

It was done. 

And directing that the launch be sent in 
for him each morning, the doctor shot 


‘over the side. 


His wife, the nurse, came out on the 
return trip. She was big and quiet, and 
knew her work. 

But Peter helped in that fight. At times 
only his Rosslyn inability to acknowledge 
or accept defeat stood between Patricia and 
no Patricia. 

To Pat the whole affair was a dreamy 
state of being, in which a large pink and 
white and motherly cloud merged into a 
somebody else of brown and black and 
gray forcefulness; in which a soft comfort- 
ableness of cool, sure hands—but which 
could be evaded— changed inexplicably into 
a wide grin of compelling cheerfulness 
which offered one “Drink this, Patsy’’ 
after another, until a person grew sick and 
tired of it; until a person would have quit 
and been done with it all, if refusing had 
not meant that the brown and black and 


Af 
it to her himself, bite by bite. 
himself in sea-bl aga 


city, like a | 
thought Patricia; a gr 
ored plumage lifting above 
of ships, masts, derricks, ]oy 
her wing spread curving ¢ 
circle of the bay, the wing ti 
flurry of green. It was Sea; 
tumbled the jagged crests ¢ 
range, roughly towering; wh 
across the hills of the city, | 
attention to the Cascades, 
ward. From out of them - 
mountain, Rainier, cloud-b 
riff; eternally white, serene 
before that presence, the y 
wide wings lifting —— 

To Patricia, this first day, 
saw freshly, with new visio 
Lang seemed different 
with his felicitation she 
There was nothing sa 
about him! She did no 
fingers; they did not 

Li Sing, grumbling 
tray before her; Wah 
kin; all he had been pen 
- “Whaffo’ you keep him 
manded Li Sing. 


edly; cold air and water 
pet idea of hell. “Not good 
cat.” One long finger touch 
back of Patricia’s hand, 
And finding it warm, he 
though he gave a final sug 
going—‘“‘You bling him bz 
Peter, remembering her p 
ingly shouldered him 
looking curiously at | 
yellow finger had touched 


gray cheerfulness, white grin and ever Sagan? at Peter. 


thing, would be shut away in a cold priso 
for piracy, where his head would ache, no 
doubt, and his chest would burn, and he’d 
not be able to get a single good breath of 
air to save his life. : 

Then the troublesome exclamation point! 
The way it hopped in and hopped out, and 
prodded and poked, and said ‘‘Fine! Fine! 
Keep it up!”’ when nothing was fine in the 
least. It was most trying; but the cool, 
comfortable hands smoothed the excla- 
mation points all out; and back of the 
motherly pink cloud with the comfortable 
hands came and stayed the cheerful grin, 
and she could sleep. 

The last she saw of the pink cloud—and 
she didn’t care a bit when it was gone, un- 
grateful Pat—was when that cloud disap- 
peared into a big-black-bear hug, where it 
seemed for a moment as if it might be 
swallowed entirely; as if a great, joyful, 
wide, white grin might be the end of it. 

““H’m!’’said Patricia. “‘Howlikeaman!”’ 

Pat was getting well. 

As for the exclamation point, he put only 
a period after his last remark: ‘‘My dear, 
you may thank Peter Rosslyn that you are 
alive.” Just as if it made any difference! 

To Peter, in last advice, the doctor spoke 
privately: ‘‘Now don’t be a fool, Rosslyn! 
Let well enough alone for a while! She 
isn’t worrying so much as you think!” 

“But I’d like her to know that id 

“Rot! Forget it! Heart is weak after 
this kind of a bout; any little thing upsets 
it! For six weeks, don’t let her be dis- 
turbed or excited! Keep your conscience 
to yourself!” ; 

“D’you say six weeks?”’ 

‘Six weeks!”’ the doctor exploded posi- 
tively. “‘Go on with your cruise! Best 
thing for her! Middle of August she’ll be 
fine as silk!” 

And the good little chap clapped his 
hand into Peter’s and for the last time 
popped himself off. 

The Averna was headed southward, but 
there followed only listlessness and apathy 
on the part of Pat, during a confusion of 
half-awake nights and half-asleep days on 
the part of Peter. At last one morning he 
found her looking interested. 

“Sorry to bother,’’ she greeted him, “but 
I’m most awfully hungry.” 

One minute later Peter was raging like a 
cyclone in the galley, with Li Sing and Wah 
Sai dodging about, trying to keep out of the 
way. For once Li Sing was quelled. Bitter 
had been his fight against the nurse. In 
spite of Peter he had taken shrill command, 
had pursued her with objections and advice 
from galley to deck; but this was different. 
Peter cooked this breakfast himself, and he 
carried it up to Patricia himself, and he fed 


“They are a friendly peo: 

“Yes,” he stumb! the 
ask, Patricia, is to be allow 
friends:” 9°" 

Without speaking she held 
hand, gave him grip for grip 
he had desired; but when 
friendliness came it gave Pet 
particular delight. She was 
to Woo Lang, to fat little Wah 
one excepting Foo. That ze: 
could not forgive, though he 
only that which he had con 
duty. Peter, recognizing th 
forgivingness in Patricia, ru 
over it. How far would th t 

At all events, life on the 4 
tranquil. The stretches 0 
found farthers south, often 
calm sea to snow line 
the distant glimpses | 
farms and small vi 
And Peter bucked no more I 

Patricia convalesced 
pallor; read less, spent 
generally with Woo La 
the trick of the wheel 
Peter, hovering withi 
not to be too insiste: 
grew wistful. 
considerate and gentl 
during her illness; bu 
the satisfaction it ga 
aloofness was more 
earlier resentment. 


wait until after the middle: 

Peter was shocked at a { 
going on within himself. Of 
they sat in the cabin, she d 
zine and he watching her ov 
book, perfectly outrageous ¥ 
in his throat. 

How could a man f 
hours with a girl who looked 
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touched it again, what 
leaned, he stretched a 
bled—and adjusted 
shaded thing fitting 1 
table, always needin; 
dropped back, and a 
breathing as normall 
fixed the light. 
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THE SATURDAY 


wait the perfect opportunity, for every out- 
ward circumstance as well as inward mood 
to be propitious. 

Meanwhile Patricia took a lively interest 
in affairs of the schooner. She learned the 
ropes and sails; picked up, amazingly for 
a girl, the theory of sailing; and, safely se- 
cured in the wheel pit, where she could see 
all there was to be seen, enjoyed squalls to 
her heart’s content. 

During calms she hung for long hours 
over the side to watch with Peter the 
changing shore slip by, or to discover the 
thousand and one curiosities, floating multi- 
colored, fascinating. And there was much 
silence, but of the pleasant sort, loud with 
peace. 

Peter was constrained to watch himself. 
One false move at this juncture, and he 
shuddered to think of the result. 

“Go warily, Peter; mind your step,” 
said Peter to Peter, and warily he went. 

It was not easy. Patricia was brown and 
ruddy with health; her bright hair crisped, 
her eyes danced; he was given heady, if in- 
frequent, smiles; sidelong glimmers, oddly 
provocative. But Peter took no chances; 
he bided his opportunity. 

However, no opportunity rose up and 
presented itself to Peter, not until chance 
words from the girl happened to give him 
an idea.” 

“What do you suppose,” she said as the 
Averna ambled by unspoiled woodland— 
“what do you suppose is beyond the be- 
yond in there? Just more and more forest, 
or would there be open glades and little 
valleys and hills and rivers?” 

“Yeh; full of fish,’ amplified Peter lus- 
ciously. “‘There would be all of that—and 
more.” 

“T’ve always been afraid,’ mused Pa- 
tricia, ‘“‘of the other side of the beyond. 
Romancing and imagining are one thing, 
but in reality there are so apt to be—pig- 
geries.”’ 

“Don’t you ever believe it!’’ Peter was 
indignant and shocked with untrusting, 
unpoetic Patricia. “Not out here.” 

“‘Tmagine,”’ she went on dreamily after a 
while—“‘imagine how top-o’-the-morning 
one would feel to wake up in a fairyland 
like that.” 

““Top-o’-the-morning,” repeated Peter, 
while she leaned to watch an enormous rosy 
jellyfish expanding like a exotic blossom. 

“Perfect!” said the gi 

*“Top-o’ ree omni} ! " said Peter again, 
the idea taking shape. ‘“Top-o’ ——’ 

It was then that Peter got it—and it 
was not the jellyfish! 


There had been a slight drizzle one morn- 
ing, and the sun during the afternoon set 
everything dancing in the rising heat waves. 
Fat, pearly clouds banked and made pic- 
tures against a blue sky. The sails were up 
and Patricia, drowsing on deck, enjoyed the 
lazy flapping between gusts. 

Peter was in the motor room holding con- 
sultation with the lascar. Something had 
happened to the vitals of the engine, and 
with reason what can a monkey wrench 
not accomplish in the hands of a masterful 
man? 

Peter came up from below, looking a 
printer’s proverbial devil, black smudges 
from hair to chin, and with a grin wider 
than usual bisecting his face. 

It was necessary to make for Seattle to 
get a technical mystery which meant noth- 
ing to Patricia’s ear but that the engine 
was out of commission until the part was 
replaced. 

Pat was all attention. 

Peter did not believe for a moment that 
she would hand him over to the law. He 
doubted if she would willingly shorten the 
cruise, whatever she intended at the finish; 
but he held that gay city life was no life for 
Patricia at the present time. He told her 
this apologetically. 

“Am I to stay on board again?” 

““No, the schooner goes to Seattle; not 
Patsy.” 

‘Where am I to be left?” 

“On shore.’’ Peter waved a hand at the 
evergreen, silent mainland lying in the 
near distance. He answered her smile of 
incredulity. “It is necessary. Even a 
sailor like me can see that the engine is not 
itself.” 

“Who will stay with me?” 

“You may have any one of us you wish,” 
said Peter invitingly, ‘ ‘excepting the lasear. 
The engine needs him. If the weather is 
bright, we'll land you tomorrow morning 
early. The engine can be patched up, in 
ease there is no wind, to limp as far as 
Seattle, given time. The schooner ought to 
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be back before dark; but to play safe, we’ll 
leave you supplies for dinner. With a rug 
or two, an umbrella for shade, pillows and 
some books, you should be comfortable 
enough for the day. We can choose a 
pretty spot.” 

“Tt may be dark before you get back.” 

“Possibly; but not later than ten or so.” 

“Ten at night! Alone!” 

“Who said alone? You can have any 
one of us—Li Sing; he can cook; or the 
boy ” 
But she did not want either Li Sing or 
Wah Sai. 

“Woo Lang is companionable.” 

She had no need of the friendly pirate 
either. 

Peter looked about worriedly until his 
eye fell upon giant Foo, the unforgiven. 
Peter’s brow cleared. 

“You shall have Foo! He is our best 
sailor, and in an emergency—handy!”’ 

His frivolous mood had not been able to 
resist it, and he hunched his shoulders 
to avoid the blue fire coming his way. 

Humbly, then, he offered, “I was hoping 
you might choose me.” 

But he made more of a mistake than he 
knew by reminding her of the handy first 
mate. 

He brought out all the virtues he could 
muster and laid them before her for con- 
sideration: ‘‘I am an uncommonly good 
camp cook; I ean fish, read aloud, build 
fires, tell stories. I can make clam nectar, 
and know how to obtain the wherewithal 
on a lonely beach.” 

The clam nectar decided her. She did 
not believe it. 

Peter laid his plans with all the excite- 
ment of a small boy getting ready for a 
first camping trip. He spent the evening 
wrapping with colored silk threads his 
already adequately wrapped fish rods; he 
hounded Li Sing and Wah Sai to laying out 
cooking utensils and to filling an absurd 
number of hampers. He selected books 
enough to last a week instead of a day. He 
brought out boots for Patricia’s inspection; 
he insisted upon seeing hers. Was she sure 
they would hold up for an inland tramp? 
Could they by any possibility be big 
enough? 

When he told her the hour they were to 
land, she left him. He was giving himself 
the longest day possible for his fishing trip. 

It was still cold gray dawn when she 
heard him stirring about. He kept break- 
ing into uncontrollable warbles, contin- 
ually suppressed. So, become merciful, 
Patricia called, asking if it were time to be 
starting. 

“No,” he admitted; “but so long as 
you are awake, why not make it early? 
Sing has coffee on. Weare scouting along 
shore now, looking for a good landing.” 

They ate in the galley, Patricia idling 
sleepily over her toast until Peter, who had 
laid away several eggs and enough marma- 
lade to deplete a fruit ranch, finished his 
third cup of coffee, fidgeted with impatience 
and finally bounded on deck to make sure 
nothing had been forgotten. 

Perfect codperation was evident; the 
supplies were in order, the plans for the 
day ordered to a nicety. He had seen to 
every outward circumstance; remained 
only to pray for Patricia’s inward mood to 
make this day propitious. Today must 
bring him opportunity. Today would he 
make the confession. The future rested 
with Patricia. Surely he had been justified. 
Patricia, this new, understanding Patricia, 
would see it his way. He could make her 
see it his way! 
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OR miles, as they had skirted the main- 

land, not a house or a farm had been 
visible. Most of the shore was high and 
rocky ledged, or heavily wooded, with fre- 
quent draws or gorges running back into 
the hills; and there had been mysterious 
lagoons, from which, in the gray light, 
cranes winged flappingly. The morning 
foretold a perfect day. The water was oily 
calm. Slow-rolling porpoises were cart- 
wheeling in the tide rips; sleek heads of 
hair seal, rising to challenge, blowing as 
they rose, turned doglike heads at curious 
gaze. 

One of the draws, running back and up 
between two peaks, was chosen for their 
camping place, offering, as it did, a stretch 
of sandy beach and plenty of driftwood. 
Grooved into the shore ran the outlet of a 
sizable stream; and for the heat of the day 
the fringe of fe gorge, with its big trees, 
promised shade. 

The tender, heaped with supplies, was in 
waiting, and Peter ran down the ladder. 
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The Recognized Standard 


GOLD 


“TRADE MARK REG 


Whether it’s a summer 
cottage, atent by asecluded 
lake, a wayside camp, or 
a picnic meal— Gold Medal 
Folding Furniture will add 
to your enjoyment of life in 
the open. You can eat at 
a real table—relax in a rest- 
ful arm chair—sleep on a 
soft cot that leaves you re- 
freshed for the joys of a 
new day. 


Gold Medal Folding Furni- 
ture, light in weight, compact, 
sturdy, is built for camping, but 
between trips it serves ideally for 
porch and lawn. 


If you want good, depend- 
able folding furniture, be sure 
that every piece bears the 
“*Gold Medal’’ Stamp. 


GotD Mepat Camp Fan URE Mee Co. 
1736 PACKARD Ave., Racine, Wis. 
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Patented 
clasp 
closed 


The panel below 
shows the links of 
a Simmons Chain 
twice enlarged. Each 
is sound and true 
and well designed. 


Line oelt chain is 
just the right length 
to reach from belt 
to watch-pocket. 


CG 
Ideal 
Summer 


WATCH 
CHAIN 


fe the vestless days of summer 
how are you going to wear your 

watch? Certainly not loose in 
your pocket! Nor do you wish to 
use a full-length Waldemar to 
dangle awkwardly from your belt! 


But a Simmons Belt Chain suits 
your needs exactly. It is just the 
right length to reach from belt 
to watch-pocket in a graceful 
curve. Its patented clasp locks 
securely around the belt. Yet, if 
you desire, it can be released by 
the pressure of a finger. Nothing 
could be neater, nothing could be 
surer protection for your watch. 


And the belt chain comes in all 
the link styles and finishes of any 
Simmons Chain. There are gold, 
green gold and Platinumgold 
drawn over a less expensive base 
metal by the exclusive Simmons 
process. 


Ask your jeweler to show you 
a Simmons Belt Chain. You will 
find it beautiful and reasonable in 
price—$2.50 to $5.00. 


R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 


Attleboro Massachusetts 


R. F. Stvmons Co. oF CAnapa, Ltd. 
Toronto Ontario 


“‘For fifty years unsurpassed 
in watch chain value.’’ 


SIMMONS 


TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


The swivel says it's a Simmons 


at 
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Wah Sai, beaming fatly, sat in the middle 
of the paraphernalia. 

‘‘What the devil!” said Captain Rosslyn. 

The small Chinaman, eyes lost in pleas- 
urable creases, explained that he was to be 
of the party. 

“Why the devil?” then from Captain 
Rosslyn, outraged. 

“Wah Sai take ca’ missy boss. 
blung cakes.”’ 

Peter made one long arm, and when he 
drew it in again there dangled from his 
fistful of jacket slack the round ball of 
Oriental devotion. 

“Don’t hurt him!”’ cried Patricia from 
on deck. ‘I told him he might go.” 

“And I’m telling him he can’t!” roared 
stormy Peter, bundling him up the ladder. 

Patricia giggled at the sight, and the 
squall subsided—became a grin before they 
landed. 

They stood on the sand with their equip- 
ment about them. The boat was swinging 
again at the stern of the yacht, but the 
Averna still lay at anchor, while a pounding 
hinted at troubles for the lascar. Peter’s 
hair rose cockily; he could not hide his an- 
ticipation of the coming hours. 

Beside him was Pat, a pygmy in knicker- 
bockers, soft shirt and jerkin. Watching 
from the corner of his eye, he noticed her 
attitude, and appreciated how funny an 
imitation it was of his own—feet braced 
apart, evidently ready for chance seas, 
knuckles on hips, she scrutinized the 
weather, her eyes asquint. 

He grew tender over the flattery; it was 
like that of a small boy for a larger one, 
adorable in its unconsciousness. His heart 
swelled—and then he caught a blue twinkle, 
heard a choked giggle! Suffocating with 
unspoken reproach, Peter stooped to his 
belongings and set about carrying them to 
a spot he had already selected, Patricia 
sauntering debonairly behind. He ignored 


Have 


er. 

He had refused to permit the boys to 
take so much as a rug—this was his party; 
and he made several trips back and forth 
for hampers and utensils; and though Pat, 
at last conciliating, followed him on these 
journeys, he remained unconscious of her, 


heard none of her remarks, 


Head cocked on one side, she studied 
him; thought she saw an injured air; 
slipped her fingers through a basket handle 
beside his fist as if to help with the weight. 
Her hand touched his, but with open sus- 
picion he searched her penitential overtures 
for ulterior motives; found nothing but a 
sweet blue eye—capitulated, grinned. 

He made their camp on the grass beneath 
two maples in the open, vanguards of the 
forest, and just off the beach. He spread 
rugs, tossed down pillows and books, dis- 
covered a box of chocolates, added to it an 
extra package of tobacco. 

“So much for the drawing-room,’ he 
said. ‘‘Now for the galley!” Plainly this 
was the important part. 

At what he decided was a proper distance 
from the trees, so that there could be no 
danger of their fire spreading, and at a 
point out of reach of high tide, he set the 
lunch hampers. 

“Plenty of driftwood; white, clean- 
washed, salt-scrubbed logs for table and 
chairs—nothing better.” 

The sun’s young rays were now reaching 
them over the trees. 

“Some scorcher of a day ’twill be; but 
cool here until eight or so. We'll put 
everything shipshape before the heat strikes 
us, and then beat it back into those hills. 
We’ll take a lunch with us’’—he pursued 
his monologue—‘“‘and explore till evening.’ 
He glanced at her with happy eyes; she 
smiled back at him sympathetically. 
“Youll like it!’’ He knew it; there was 
no need for words; but ‘Oh, boy!” burst 
out from the depths of him. 

While he went on with his preparations 
he dropped phrases: ‘‘Good old Li Sing! 
Sandwiches what aresandwiches; ham, with 
mustard; beef, ditto, and thick enough; 
relishes—don’t need ’em, wasters of ca- 
pacity. Have I had breakfast? What are 
these frills? Must be for you. Something 
to drink.”” He shook the vacuum bottle in- 
quiringly. ‘“‘Cold anyway. Rest of this 
junk is for—later on. 

“We'll probably have fish for dinner to- 
night, and hot coffee will go fine. I’ll make 
it—must lay a fire. One thing about this 
country you can count on—cool evenings 
and nights. No matter how hot the days— 
not that they get too hot at that —— 

“We will spend another summer up here, 
and do the Alaska waters—mountains up 
there all to the good; close up, you know. 
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You can get the big peaks from foot to 
crown; awfully impressive—and the gla- 
ciers! Wait till you see those colors! Yep, 
you will like it.” 

Patricia’s eyes widened, but his tongue 
wagged on. He was filled with the intoxica- 
tion that the out of doors carries for men 
who belong. She retreated to the ‘‘ drawing- 
room,” sat down, and chin in hand went 
into introspection. 

He laid a small fire for later lighting, and 
placed all things handy for their evening 
meal. He was searching out fish rods and 
fly books when Pat came down to where he 
worked. 

“Peter,” she said tentatively. 

He looked up, stirred divinely with hear- 
ing her speak his name. 

“What do you want, Patsy?” holding his 
riotous joy in check, and answering with an 
affection he kept successfully paternal; he 
knew it from the unalarmed way she sidled 
closer. 

“Promise not to say no?”’ 

Docile! Coaxing! Pat! His head spun. 
Before he had time to recover she said, 
“T want to go swimming in that smoothy 
cool water before we start.” 

Lovable, fanciful little creature! 

‘‘Where’s your bathing suit?” he asked 
indulgently. 

“T have it—on!” : 

He roared, looked about consideringly. 

“T can rig up a dressing room with rugs.” 

‘"N-no,”’ she said, and bent to brush a 
speck of sand from her knee. ‘You are not 
to see my bathing suit—at all, please!”’ 

Why, the darned little kid! 

“‘T don’t see how it can be managed, Pat, 
unless you wait for the Averna to be on her 
way. We can do that; we’ve all the time 
in the world.” 

“No!” said Pat. ‘I can go up around 
the point there and be out of sight.” 

“But it’s foolish, Patsy; a half hour at 
most and the Averna should be gone.” 

“But you won’t be.” . 

“Yes, I shall, as far as you please.” 

“T wish my swim now!” 

She was absurd with her impatience; 
but to Peter adorably absurd; and it was 
the first time she had asked a favor; had 
called him Peter too. It was asmall enough 
request, and, foolish or not, she should have 
her way. 

“Trot along!’ said Peter, dropping the 
knapsack he had filled. 

He went up to the shade of the “ drawing- 
room” with her. She took off her heavy 
leather jerkin, left it on the rug and ran up 
the beach, turning at the point to wave to 
him before disappearing. 

Peter sat close beside the jerkin, then filled 
his pipe and smoked; and dreamed—and 
dreamed—never such a day—for inward 
mood—and outward circumstance—per- 
fect — cruise — schooner — Patricia — the 
future 

He roused from his drowsing. The Aver- 
na’s anchor was rattling up into place. 
Then, her crippled engine thumping sickly, 
her white sails idle in the breathless morn- 
ing, she slowly rounded the curve. He 
wondered whether Patricia had had suffi- 
cient warning—in her bathing suit! 

He strolled down to the water’s edge, 
walking along, keeping the schooner in 
sight. Well off the point he noticed a phe- 
nomenon. 

Floating against the tide, an impossi- 
bility to a sober eye, he saw a piece of 
driftwood, and it was making remarkably 
steady progress. There was a patch of 
shining brown or tan, now as if upon it, 
now, more plainly, floating beside it. The 
driftwood, almost as he realized the direc- 
tion of that steady progress, was bumping 
along the side of the tender, which still 
hung from the stern of the ship. The wood 
was bumping along; then floated free, but 
without a sign of its former shining ac- 
companiment—and it no longer drifted 
against the tide. 

Peter started on arun. The Averna’s go- 
ing was so slow as to be all but negligible. 
He saw the tender, miraculously, of its own 
volition, approach gradually its convoy. 

He shouted frenziedly, but not a sailor 
showed his head. In the cockpit dreamed 


an inattentive, stupid hely 
time Peter had reac 
the Averna the tender 
rope, but was still sidi 
accommodation, not ye 
uncanny sight enraged 
with words between yi 
He ripped a knife 
laces, threw the boots 
where they dropped bes esic 
pair. 
And then he waded g 


mendous plunges. 
In brief seconds that 
saw a vagrant puff of ri 
The Averna slipped 
speed; the tender swung 
was left behind. A 
of wet knickerbockers a 
creeping up the schoo 
put more power into hi 
Averna, aided by t 
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tured on the deck, but 
platform, plainly wait 
dash for cover, once 
observers. 

When Peter climbe ed 
saw she was no longer ii 
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to the safety of the « 
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The Standard Test for 
Weight 
e Primary Standard Kilogram 


Th 
photographed in the vault of the Bureau 
of Stan 


tds, Washington, D. C., by 
Photographic Division of Bureau of 
Standards. 


Made from a special alloy of plati- 
num and iridium, resting on a quartz 
late, surrounded by an alloy-guard- 
ring, and enclosed in two glass bell 
jars to protect it from dust. Brought 
over from Paris in 1889, 
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A Standard Test for Eyesight 


A modern eye examination, easily obtainable in practically any community. Brought to 
its present high degree of development within the last few years, it offers the only 
means by which any individual can take steps to bring his eyesight up to standard. 


Don’t Short-Weight Yourself! 


Thousands of pairs of untrue and inaccurate scales 
went clattering into the scrap heap last year. 


“Good work!” you may say. “If my grocer gave me 
short weight I’d quit trading with him. I wouldn’t try 
to guess how heavy a pound is, and I won’t let him 
guess either—not when /’m paying.” 

But if it weren’t for the standards established by the 
Bureau of Standards and the regular inspection of scales 
and measures, you would go right on gwessing—and 
paying without knowing whether you were cheated 
or not. 

Guessing and paying—just as you do with your eye- 
sight! For you do guess (and pay for your guess dearly) 
about your eyesight, the most precious of your senses. 
Yet there is an Eyesight Standard. Just as all our 
weights and measures are right solely because of the 
standards at Washington, so an eye-examination is the 
absolute standard for normal, effective eyesight. 


Do you want to lie to yourself about your eyes? Do 
you want your eyes to cheat you of happiness and 
success? If you don’t, then have your eyes examined 
at once. 


No comparison with what your friends see at the 
same distance will do anything but mislead you. You 
can’t see through their eyes nor they through yours. 
But, thanks to the Wellsworth Scientific Staff and other 
workers who have transmitted and broadcast a priceless 
heritage of optical science, there are men in your town 
who can measure your eyesight in terms of what it 
should be doing for you today. By examining your eyes 
they can tell you if your sight is up to standard; if it isn’t 
they can prescribe glasses to bring it up to standard. 


Do for your eyesight what you’ve long since done 
for your butter and sugar. Stop short-weighting your- 
self. Test with the ov/y standard that can tell you any- 
thing. Have your eyes,examined now! 


American Optical Company Southbridge Mass USA 
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GEASSES 


| WELLSWORTH PARK; 


ESTABLISHED 1833 
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eAll that Science can give: 
all that cArtistry can add 
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If you want 
good workmanship 


—Get Good Hardware 


ARPENTERS do a better job 

with Corbin hardware. Give 
them poor butts and the doors will 
be hung any old way. Give them poor 
locks and the escutcheons will prob- 
ably go on crooked. Give them in- 
ferior window fastenings and you'll 
soon be wondering why all the 
windows rattle. 


The painter, too, respects good hard- 
ware. He’ll try not to get any paint 
on those gleaming brass butts or on 
a beautiful escutcheon. 


‘““A workman is known by his tools” 
—true! But his workmanship de- 
pends a great deal on what he is 
given to work with. If you want good 
workmanship, get good hardware. 


P.&ECORBIN “ws CGNNECTICUT 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


cdware 
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Al BARGAIN IN THE KREML 


(Continued from Page 10) 


make-believe. It was that reminder, those 
eyes in the audience, and the suffering of old 
friends—not so lucky as I—which made me 
listen to that fool Barkoff.” 

It appears from Anton’s narrative that 
this Barkoff was a young painter inflamed 
against the soviet government, not only 
because of its severities in the time of terror 
but because of its continued oppression of 
free thought and individual liberty. His 
smoldering fire of discontent burst into a 
flame when his mother, whom he adored, 
was put into prison—like thousands of 
others in Moscow and Petrograd—for the 
crime of speculation. That was a name 
given to private trading when people bar- 
tered their boots or furs or underclothing 
with the peasants for sacks of potatoes, 
packets of butter and cheese and other 
foodstuffs which supplemented their miser- 
able rations. Everybody in the cities was 
doing it secretly, but every now and then 
they were rounded up by the police and 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment. 
Barkoff’s mother caught typhus in prison 
and died. It maddened the poor boy, and 
he started some kind of plot among his 
comrades, the main idea of which was to 
organize a secret propaganda among the 
officers of the red army for the overthrow 
of Lenine and Trotzky and the establish- 
ment of a moderate government of free in- 
tellectuals. It was all very visionary and 
fantastic, and did not go beyond some se- 
cret meetings in Barkoff’s studio behind 
the opera, and once in Anton’s rooms in 
the Sophieskaya. A list of names of the 
alternative government was drawn up and 
typewritten. That was the most idiotic 
thing, endangering the life of every man on 
the list. Two or three women were ad- 
mitted to the plot. They were dancers in 
the ballet, and one of them was Lubimovka, 
most wild in her way of talk, most passion- 
ate. She declared herself ready to assassi- 
nate Lenine with a little dagger which she 
wore in her corset. 

Anton disliked this lady. From what I 
gathered from him, she was for a time very 
warmly in love with him, and plagued him 
by her wiles and seductive ways. But at 
that time he was absorbed in his music and 
as cold as ice towards all women. Very 
rough in his way to them, I imagine, hay- 
ing seen his sulkiness and almost extrava- 
gant rudeness to ladies in England who 
made an idol of him. 

With this lady, Lubimovka, he had a 
distressing episode one day behind the 
scenes of the ballet before the curtain was 
raised for that night’s performance. She 
was in her ballet dress, and looked charm- 
ing, Anton said, in a flaxen wig. Yet not 
charming to him in that morose mood of 
his when, finding herself alone with him for 
a moment in the rather dark, dirty laby- 
rinth of stage scenery, she suddenly put her 
arms about him and said, “I love you! 
Why are you so cruel to me?”’ 

“T’m not cruel,’ he said, calmly and 
coldly. ‘‘But I’m too busy for sham ro- 
mance. That kind of thing bores me. I’m 
more interested in my work, and I shall be 
glad if you will take your hands off my 
shoulders. The scene shifters are bashful 
men.” 

His irony—one must admit its abomi- 
nable discourtesy to a pretty woman— 
seemed to enrage her as though he had 
struck her with a whip. She sprang back 
from him, panting, with her eyes blazing 
like a cat’s eyes in the darkness. 

“Tl make you pay for those words,” 
she said in a hoarse whisper. ‘I offered 
you my love. It’s now hate between us— 
and I’m dangerous when I hate, Anton 
Balakireff.”’ 

On the following night word was passed 
down the orchestra that Ivan Barkoff and 
Serge Tchichighanioff, two of the free in- 
tellectuals, had been arrested and taken 
before the cheka on a charge of counter- 
revolution. 

Anton heard the news with cold terror, 
and could hardly play because his bow 
trembled so badly. A thousand times he 
cursed himself for a fool, and believed that 
he was doomed. Someone had betrayed 
his comrades. His own name would be 
revealed—perhaps was already known to 
the police. Who was the traitor? He 
racked his mind for an answer to that until 
suddenly it came upon him with a blinding 
flash—Lubimovka! That cat-woman! She 
was dancing in the ballet, and he raised 
himself in his seat to watch her as she 


pirouetted towards the foot]i 

a great artist, he admitted ett 
was a devil in her soul, She 
looking at her, and smiled, He 
by something in her eyes that s 
Bs pe : 

That belief, that convicti 
when he was still free fires 
week, two weeks, three weeks |; 
koff and Tchichighanioff were gt} 
No news could be gleaned i 
They had just disappeared, lik 
others in Russia. Night after 
ton expected to be arrested whe 
or leaving the opera, and he wa; 
stant state of fear until his 
so shaken that he almost jumper 
skin if the director or any frier 
aon on 7 fo : 

ne day he spoke to Lubi 
charged her with ‘rence 
the charge, but was clearly lyi 
ened and perhaps repentant, T 
frightful scene together, and he 
to choke her unless she told. 
But, of course, she lied again, | 
spitfire. 

It was three months later th 
arrested, when, after so long a ti 
lieved that he had maligned th. 
was safe. It was when he left. 
house, muffled up in his raggec 
Two men stepped up to him, and 
sharply. 

“Anton Balakireff, you are ou 
We have orders to take you to tl 
before Comrade Radeff,” 

Radeff! Old Redbeard! hs 

h 


dered at the name, because it br: 
the memory of that night w 
played for his life and that mi 
judge, his critic and his savior, 
not happen twice. Redbeard| 
“No politics!”’ He would shoy| 
to a man whom he had sayed oni 
was now implicated in a treaso] 
He had seen Redbeard many ti! 
opera. He always sat in the | 
right side of the proscenium, w 
head, thrusting his plump finge 
the red hair about his flat face, ; 
generously at the end of each sce 
had always felt sick at the sight | 
because he was ungrateful for 
saved his life, but because this m' 
back the memory of the time of 11 
awful prison, his agony and feay’ 
“T will go with you,” said At) 
to the secret police. 
““Yes,’”’ answered one of them; 
not to argue with things like th’ 
He drew his hand out of his) 
just enough to show that he heli 
looking weapon. 
“We may as well get a droshk 
boot leather,’’ said the other 
So, in a droshky driven bya 
in a blue cloth coat with wide sks 
and his two guards passed throw! 
gate by the shrine of the Iberian 1 
then across the Red Square whic: 
on one side by the high walls of! 
lin, The square was lonely. ( 
people from the opera crossed! 
space over the rough cobbleston) 
“Which gate?” asked the youl) 
driver. “ay 
“The Cavalry Gate,” shoutec! 
of the two policemen. | 
Anton Balakireff felt his he 
water as the lean horse of ; 
up with a jerk and stumbled al} 
knees outside the gate, wher! 
soldiers paced up and down, thei? 
gleaming as they caught the ligh' 


chapels within the fortress | 
golden and glistening in thewhit# 
Black shadows were flung from W 
and tower to tower, but the P 
gleamed white where the moc 
upon them between those BOF 
Not far from the Cavalry : 
high flight of steps within the Wy 
by a hanging lantern, and 4 © 
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houette of his figure, with his lor? 
spiked cap, like an Assyrian s0® 
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the Kremlin. On his we 
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(Continued on Pa; 
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~ What confined air does 


f 


Light inflation. There is just a little 
see This tube as you take it from 


more air in this tube now, yet in trying 
contains only a normal amount of to escape, it pushes out the tube walls. 


re is not enough to be of any use. 


F ull inflation. The air has filled out the heavy rubber 
tire. In its attempt to escape it is exerting enough 
pressure to support hundreds of pounds of weight. 


O FINE air and it seeks to slip away 
riselessly through the tiniest crack and 
ic Or it breaks explosively through its 
nig walls and hisses triumphantly as it 
fie. 


Putting this force to work 


ui restlessness and eagerness to get out 
rant in every pneumatic inner tube. 
e|/through the mouth of the tire valve, 
wies out the retaining walls of the tube. 
fition, then, is nothing more than air 
hig constantly for an avenue of escape 
ie tube, resulting in rounding out the 
sithat it becomes a pneumatic cushion 
ith the car rides. 


| What the tireemaker did 


%@ inner tubes successfully hold air is 
tcthe efforts of the tire-maker. 

o. the time the first pneumatic tube was 
€\;owever, the tire-makers had to rely on 
ti valve to stand guard over the air in 
us. A good tube is a product of the most 
fuworkmanship, and its life depends upon 
il ity of the valve to keep the air in. 


chrader Valves on all tubes 
u Schrader Tire Valve is the result of 


> han thirty years’ experience in con- 
stig valves that are absolutely air-tight. 
? tire-makers can rely on the Schrader 

alve’s constant, unfailing performance 
Qing air in pneumatic tires, they have 
€t standard equipment on their tires. 
a( and every tire valve undergoes exact- 
€s before it is shipped. The tire-maker in 
Nhis tubes subjects the valve to a further 


ir is the most restless thing 
in the world 


test, thus assuring the user of the tube that 
the valve is as nearly perfect as human skill 
and care can possibly make it. 


Use the Schrader Valve complete 


Unless you use every one of the Schrader 
parts—valve inside, valve cap, rim nut bush- 
ing and dust cap—the valve may not perform 
its function of confining air satisfactorily. And 
if you run on under-inflated tires, you must 
pay the price in tire renewals. 

All the Schrader Valve parts are shown on 
this page and their use and purpose explained. 
Every part, no matter in what section of the 
world you buy it—in England, the Transvaal, 
Canada, or the United States—will fit any 
Schrader Valve. 


Saving your time and money 


These parts protect the valve and help keep 
air in the tube. You may lose air because you 
haven’t tightened the hexagon nut at the base 
of the valve before inserting a new tube. Or 
the compressed strength of air may burst the 
weakened walls of an old patched tube. 

You can never rely too much on a worn-out 
tube to do the difficult work of holding in air. 
Anew tube, however, equipped with a Schrader 
Tire Valve saves you money and trouble by 
keeping the air in. 


Keep Schrader parts handy 


Keep an extra supply of Schrader Valve 
Caps, Valve Insides, Rim Nuts, and Dust 
Caps in your tool kit. Carry also a Schrader 
Tire Pressure Gauge in your kit. You can get 
them at motor accessory shops, garages and 
hardware stores. 


This is the 
Schrader Dust 
Cap that goes 
over the valve 
and protects it 
and the valve 
stem threads. 
Can beattached 
or detached 
withafew turns 
of the hand. 
Under the Dust 
Cap and on top 
of the valve is 
the 


Schrader Valve Cap. 
Through this cap, when 
screwed on by hand, no 
dirt can enter'the valve, 
and no air can escape 
from the tube. Pro- 
tected by the Valve Cap 
is the— 


Schrader Valve Inside, 
which is placed in the 
mouth of the valve. It 
permits quick entrance 
of air, and also prevents 
escape of that air once 
it is in the tube. The 
valve stem into which 
the Valve Inside goes is 
centered in the valve 
hole by the— 


Schrader Rim WNut 
Bushing, which 
aiso holds on the 
Dust, Cap. (ftire 
always tightened 
against the wheel 
by a small wrench. 


Thave-isttinea 
Schrader Uni- 
versal Tire 
Valve with all 
itspartsinplace 
except the Dust 
Cap. You also 
see here the 
Hexagon Nut 
screwed against 
the Bridge 
Washer at the 
base of valve. 


GY | f 
| 
Add the Dust Cap F Gy, : . 5 


and you have 
the complete 


| iat SCHRADER’S SON, Inc; Brooklyn, ING Senradey ga 
Chicago Toronto London pe pourtinee. ,) 


c { be 
TIRE VALVES ~ 4% 
TIRE PRESSURE GAUGES 
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Radio entertainment 
at mountain and sea 
(PANS a Kederal 58 D. X. Radio Receiving 


Set with you when away from home this 


summer. 


Enjoy Sunday Services, evening 


concerts, dance music, and other novel enter- 


tainment this set will bring you. 


No matter 


‘where you are, the Nation’s Broadcasting 
Programs will be available. 


Federal 58 D. X. Receiver 


This Federal Receiving Set offers a great 
range in Radio reception and an unusual de- 


gree of selectivity. 


Bermuda Gets 
Davenport, Iowa, With 
Federal D. X. 58 


“*The Federal D. X.58 outfit was 
placed in operation last Monday 
and since then we have heard 
Schenectady, Newark, Boston, 
Medford, Springfield, Roches- 
ter, Chicago, Cleveland, Dav- 
enport, Iowa, Porto Rico, and 
Havana.’’ Very truly yours, 
Stanley S. Howe, 
Manager Hotel Inverurie 


With it you may hear 
broadcasted programs 
over distances that are 
too great for the ordi- 
nary typesof equipment, 
and you can “tune in”’ 
on the desired program 
and ‘‘tune out”’ the un- 
desired with ease and 
completeness. 


Federal Standard Products 
include a complete line of 


Radio Apparatus, each of which is guaranteed to be 
free from mechanical and electrical defects. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the Federal 58 D. X. 


Receiver. 


If he hasn’t it in stock, write to us for the 


Federal Catalog of complete Radio equipment, and 
the name of the nearest Federal Dealer. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 

walked there as a prisoner, the moonlit 
walls and towers and those high fantastic 
domes of shining gilt were invested with a 
kind of terror. In the old days when the 
medieval czars had ruled from this fortress 
palace, the Red Square was the place of 
execution. Their enemies had been hanged 
in batches under these walls, and within 
them cruelty had sat enthroned. Now 
Lenine was there, and Radeff, and those 
cold brains which had imposed their will 
upon the Russian people. They, too, had 
no mercy for those who conspired against 
them.. Anton Balakireff was being taken to 
his death. So he believed, being conscious 
of the folly which was now betrayed. He 
felt already dead, though his limbs still 
moved. 

The guard inside the gate challenged 
them and then stood on one side when the 
two police agents showed their passes and 
spoke the word ‘‘Radeff.”” They had to 
pass three guard posts in this way before 
coming into the great quadrangle flanked 
by immense blocks of whitewashed build- 
ings with many windows in which lights 
were gleaming. They were the old offices of 
the imperial court. 

Anton’s two guards led him through an 
archway, and then into the lower corridor 
of the main building and up three flights of 
stone steps to a higher floor and another 
long corridor, down which were many doors. 
At each end sat a young soldier huddled up 
in his long overcoat with a rifle between his 
knees and a long bayonet above his spiked 
helmet of gray cloth. 

Doors opened and women clerks came 
out carrying sheets of typewritten paper. 
Through an open door Anton saw a family 
scene. Aslatternly woman nursing a baby, 
aman with a shock of black hair sipping tea 
out of a glass, two small boys sprawling on 
the floor listening to a gramophone playing 
some American ragtime tune. Other fami- 
lies were in other rooms down the corridor. 
Anton heard babies wailing, the shrill voice 
of an angry woman, and farther along the 
corridor the sound of a piano. A young girl 
with short black hair curled like rats’ tails 
darted into the passage and emptied out 
some tea leaves from a big kettle into a tin 
bucket. An elderly man with a gray flannel 
shirt tucked into his trousers, and carpet 
slippers, stood in an open doorway smoking 
a cigarette, while behind him, in the room, 
two young officers of the red army were 
playing chess by the light of candles stuck 
into empty wine bottles. Anton was be- 
hind the scenes of the soviet government. 
The Kremlin was like a swarming, rabbit 
warren of soviet officials with their wives 
and children. 

One of Anton’s guards tapped at the last 
door of the corridor. A voice shouted 
“Enter!” and in another moment Anton 
was face to face with old Redbeard, as on 
that night when he had been taken from his 
cell into this man’s presence. 

He was lolling back in a cane rocking- 
chair, wearing a tattered old dressing gown 
of blue silk. On the table by his side were 
a glass of hot tea, and sheafs of papers in a 
wild litter. Around the room were book- 
shelves, from floor to ceiling, crammed with 
paper-bound volumes and_ stuffed with 
newspapers and bundles of letters tied up 
with tape. 

“Ah!” he said without rising. ‘“‘Good 
evening, my young fiddler! Push those 
papers off that chair and sit in front of me.” 

Anton was astounded by that friendly 
greeting, and a little cold sweat broke out 
on his forehead. 

The two police agents stood in the door- 
way, and Redbeard waved to them and 
said, ‘‘ Wait outside.” 

Anton sat stiffly on the wooden chair, 
alone with this chief of propaganda of the 
soviet republic. 

Redbeard smiled at him through his 
gold-rimmed spectacles. 

“You have been a naughty boy,’ he 
said. “A very naughty boy—and after I 
saved your life at a difficult time! What 
have you got to say about it?”’ 

Anton had nothing to say. He could not 
speak a single word, not knowing how much 
this man knew, nor what lay behind those 
smiling, watchful eyes. 

Redbeard stretched out his hand and 
laid it on a eardboard-covered dossier filled 
with papers. 

“There is evidence here which would 
cause you to be shot, young man, if I sent 
it to the cheka. I am loath to do it. I 
don’t like the thought that you must stand 
up against a wall and fall with a bullet in 
your heart. Those hands of yours, those 
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He patted him on the arm, and then 
drew him close and kissed him, so that 
Anton’s tears wetted his hairy face. There 
was something human and kindly in this 
extraordinary man who had become one 
of the chiefs of terror. So—to write a 
platitude—is human nature compounded 
strangely of mixed qualities, evil with good, 
cruelty with kindness, and no mortal man 
may unravel its mysterious threads of 
instinct and impulse. 

That, briefly—for I have omitted all but 
the salient things—is why Anton Balakireff 
came to England, after that bargain in the 
Kremlin by which he bought his life for ten 
thousand pounds in English money, to be 
paid at the end of a concert season, with two 
other young lives as hostages for his return. 

Rather a tragic bargain when one knows 
what followed, as I do, intimately, from 
Anton’s own confession, told to me in an 
English country house, late at night, before 
a log fire in an old chimney place, when the 
flickering light of the burning wood played 
ruddily upon the white face of this young 
Russian and cast dark shadows about his 
deep-sunken eyes. 

Life seemed so secure in that English 
house where all the household were in bed 
at that hour, long past midnight. We were 
so far from the agony of the Russian peo- 
ple, from the power of the cheka, from the 
prisons in Moscow, from the great famine 
on the Volga, where in hundreds of villages 
Russian peasant folk saw their children 
wither and weaken and laid themselves 
down to wait for death, more kind than 
life, as afterwards I saw with my own eyes. 
It was before the great work of British and 
American Relief which saved so many of 
those folk. 

I have said in the beginning of this 
narrative that Anton was tempted by cow- 
ardice. Imagine the force of his tempta- 
tion, if you can. That promise he had 
made to go back seemed hard enough when 
he had crossed the Russian frontier at 
Sebezh, and knew, with a sense of ecstasy, 
that he could speak freely again, without 
fear of police spies; that he was beyond 
the reach and authority of the cheka itself; 
that he had the liberty of the world before 
him and in his soul. 

It was as though he had been uncaged. 
He found himself singing, laughing, shout- 
ing, because of this sense of liberation. 
It was the lifting of fear from his spirit, 
and relief from that oppression which 
weighed heavily on him in Russia, as upon 
many minds which intellectually or emo- 
tionally rebelled against the communistic 
system and its establishment of equality by 
universal wretchedness. 

In England, after a quick journey by 
way of Riga and Berlin, he tasted for the 
first time since boyhood the luxury of life, 
the refined comforts of an old civilization, 
unchanged—so far as he was aware—by 
the cost of war. Since 1916, at the latest, 
he had fed on rough fare, not always 
enough for physical well-being, and often 
not better than semistarvation. He had 
shivered in unheated rooms, gone dirty for 
lack of soap and water, dressed in old 
threadbare, grease-stained clothes, kept 
company with men and women as shabby 
as he, as hungry as he, as dirty as he, as 
miserable, though they made jests about 
life and death. The melancholy of people 
reduced to ruin by war and revolution, 
followed by famine and pestilence, was the 
dark background which overshadowed the 
spirit of Russian youth. 

Now, in England, as the guest of rich 
folk who admired his genius, he wallowed, 
as it were, in the luxury and grace and 
beauty of life. Out of the money advanced 
to him on account of expenses—over and 
above his fees—he was able to dress with 
elegance, and found a positive joy, an 
almost spiritual thrill of exquisite emotion, 
in his clean white shirts and collars, in his 
wonderful trousers and polished boots and 
white spats, in his silk handkerchiefs and 
colored socks. Those things represented to 
him not only the foppishness which is a 
natural instinct of youth but the contrast 
between the grace of life and, for example, 
that prison cell in Moscow where he had 
lain on filthy boards among typhus-stricken, 
lousy, unwashed comrades. 

Is it any wonder that his mind searched 
for a thousand reasons why he should be 
absolved from that pledge to go back— 
into the cage again, into the squalor? 

When he sat at a table covered with 
snow-white linen in any private house or 
public restaurant, and touched the gleam- 
ing silver, and saw the light of candles twin- 
kling on wineglasses and flower-patterned 
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plates, the memory of his little old room 
in Moscow with its iron bedstead, its dirty 
walls with cracked plaster, its unwashed 
dishes from which he ate his meager rations 
like an animal, with beastly hunger, over- 
whelmed him with shuddering disgust. 
Never could he go back to that! He would 
not go back! He had escaped by the grace 
of God! 

Russian exiles in England crowded round 
him after his concerts, embraced him, kissed 
his hands, sent him flowers, which were 
heaped in his dressing room. 

Some of these people were friends of his 
father and mother who had greeted him 
as one risen from the dead. His father, 
General Balakireff, was now living in an 
old English country house, complaining 
bitterly of poverty, cursing the soviet re- 
public which had ruined him; yet, as 
Anton saw, still rich enough to live in good 
style, to entertain a crowd of friends like an 
English gentleman. 

All these Russian refugees complained in 
a tragic way of poverty; and there was, 
indeed, a horde of poverty-stricken Russians 
in Europe, paupers on foreign charity. 
Yet Anton met many who were driving in 
motor cars, dining at expensive restaurants 
and behaving as though they were on a 
holiday in England, as in the old days 
before war and revolution. The wisest of 
them had invested their money in foreign 
securities before the crash came. 

It was in his father’s English home at 
Godalming in Surrey that Anton met the 
lady who added the last and most tremen- 
dous temptation to his desperate desire to 
break the pledge he had made with Red- 
beard in the Kremlin—that promise to go 
back. She was Lady Mary Wickham, and 
he came to desire her with the whole ardor 
of his Russian temperament. That was in- 
evitable, seeing her beauty—utterly Eng- 
lish in type—and this young man’s sudden 
awakening to the beauty of life. 

T have told that he was cold to his women 
friends in Russia, and especially to that 
lady, Lubimovka, who betrayed him. That 
I think was because of his melancholy sur- 
roundings and the dark shadow cast on his 
spirit by the misery of his country. Any- 
how, he was set on fire by Lady Mary 
Wickham. 

She lived near Godalming, and rode over 
to see his mother, and, as I can vouch, was 
a pretty picture on that black horse of hers 
in her riding coat and breeches. A gallant- 
looking girl, with merry brown eyes and 
a complexion not found among Russian 
women. She had a brain, too, which is not 
so usual with English girls of that class. 

She was not like the other women who 
sent him flowers and kissed his hands on 
the concert platform. She laughed at all 
that, and treated him rather as a sulky boy 
who was getting spoiled by admiration; 
sometimes as a rather wild animal whom 
she was inclined to tame by kindness or, if 
need be, by cruelty. 

He had been deliberately rude to her at 
first when his mother had introduced them; 
and then, afterwards, when she came to a 
garden party and said ‘‘Tell me about 
Russia,” as they walked together in the 
rose garden, he talked to her with a stark 
brutality of the things he had seen and 
suffered in the time of the terror, not spar- 
ing her any detail of horror and loathsome- 
ness. She was not shocked. 

She listened gravely, and nodded her 
head and said, “‘That’s life at its ugliest. 
We’ve been saved from that in England— 
so far.” 

He tried to shock her again by saying, 
“It might do you some good—you com- 
fortable English people in your sheltered 
gardens and your pretty clothes. The 
cruelty of life hasn’t touched you. You’d 
be all the better for a little misery and dirt 
and lice and hunger. It would be a spiritual 
lesson.” 

She was not at all put out by that speech, 
but she denied the necessity for such things 
in England. 

“‘Our men—and the best of them—went 
through the dirt of war, all right. They 
weren’t soft. They did not escape from the 
lice which you seem to think so good for 
their spiritual education. The trenches were 
crawling with them.” 

That was their first argument. They had 
many others, in evenings when this lady 
came to dinner with some of his father’s 
friends, and afterwards when he went rid- 
ing with her on one of her horses. 

He found himself defending the soviet 
leaders and their philosophy—even their 
tyranny—which in Moscow he had hated. 
He raged against the Russian refugees who 
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had fled from their country and spent their 
time abusing the Russian people and trying 
to persuade European governments to 
invade Russia again and so create more 
anarchy and revive more terror and spill 
more blood. 

“Then you’re a Bolsheyik?”’ she asked 
coolly. 

“No,” he answered sullenly. “But I’ma 
Russian, first and last. I prefer a com- 
munist who tries to serve his country 
rather than a czarist renegade who tries to 
ruin it.” 

One can imagine these conversations. 
Anton told me the gist of some of them, and 
laughed in a melancholy way at that devil- 
ish trick of his brain which prompted him 
to quarrel with this girl, to say brutal 
things to her, to break down her English 
simplicity and to startle her sweet, frank 
mind by revolutionary ideals against which, 
in Moscow, he had argued interminably 
with his Russian friends. 

“A guilty conscience,’ he told me. 
“Every time I sat down to a good dinner 
I thought of the starving peasants on the 
Volga, and sickened over my food. The 
more I gloried in the elegance and beauty of 
English life, the more I was disgusted with 
myself for yielding to its charms, while 
friends of mine were pining in the prisons of 
Moscow, and others living in squalor on 
short rations. Besides, the self-satisfied 
complacency of you English people, your 
hypocrisy, the brutal contrast of wealth in 
London, made me swing, against my will, 
against my own intelligence, in favor of 
the communistice ideal which has dragged 
Russia down to hell, or at least to an equal- 
ity of misery in which one faces the stark 
truth of human tragedy.” 

Some of those arguments with Lady 
Mary Wickham took place before General 
Balakireff, and distressed that old gentle- 
man acutely. There was a violent scene one 
night when the old man denounced his son 
as an agent of Bolshevism and threatened 
to turn him out of doors. 

Anton’s mother was hardly less dis- 
tressed, and wept bitter tears when Anton 
vowed—sincerely, he told me—that the 
famine on the Volga was not to be put 
down against the soviet government, but 
was an act of Nature which they had done 
their best to overcome by heroic effort. 

All this time, you must understand, An- 
ton was giving his concerts at the Queen’s 
Hall and entrancing great audiences by his 
mastery as a violinist, so that his reputation 
reached Paris, Berlin and New York. Of 
that side of his visit I know very little, 
being ignorant of music and the musical 
world. 

The crisis of his agony—for his mental 
conflict reached that point—came toward 
the end of September, when he received 
one word from Moscow, by way of Riga. 
It was a telegram from Radeff, and the 
word was “‘Remember.”’ It was handed to 
him as he left the concert hall before motor- 
ing down to Godalming. 

That evening Mary Wickham was com- 
ing to dinner with his people and he had 
decided to declare his passion to her. She 
knew already that she had tamed him, and 
that her wild beast, as he called himself, 
was ready to lick the dust off her riding 
boots or to lie down at her feet in adoration. 

They had had a little scene together the 
very day before, when he had suddenly 
seized her hand—they were in the garden, 
so I gather—and kissed it. She had pre- 
tended to be angry, and walked away; but 
he had seen something in her eyes which 
told him that she was not really angry, and 
that by some miracle he had gained this 
girl’s good will and grace. 

He had quarreled his way into her 
heart! Because she had tamed him, she 
loved him, in her quiet, mirthful, English 
way. Hewassure of it, and by that revela- 
tion life had become a glory, and joy per- 
vaded him. 

Now this word came from Moscow, and 
that “Remember!” chilled him like an icy 
whisper from the voice of fate. Only two 
weeks remained before the fulfillment of 
his pledge. He would have to leave Lon- 
don in five days’ time to get back to Mos- 
cow by the date fixed. Well, he would not 
leave London! He would be damned 
rather than go back. They could have the 
money. But they would not get his body 
and soul. He would stay in England with 
Mary Wickham, and the devil take Moscow. 

As he stepped into his motor car he tore 
the telegram into small pieces and let them 
flutter to the pavement. That was the last 
of Redbeard so far as he was concerned. 


(Continued on Page 83) 
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Keep that 


schoolgirl complexion 


In early youth the skin does its own 
beautifying because nature has provided 
a skin oil intended to keep the complexion 
smooth and soft. 


Z Thus young people rarely need cold creams 
and lotions,or ever would if the complexion 
received proper care. 

Gentle cleansing with a suitable facial soap 
leaves the beautifying oil of youth un- 
harmed, yet frees the pores from clogging 
accumulations. 


The only problem is the choice of soap, 
and this is easily solved. You want mild 
soap, soothing soap, soap that is lotion-like 
in its action. Such soap has reached its 
final perfection in famous Palmolive. 


Mild as its ingredients 


Palmolive is blended from palm and olive 
oils, the most perfect soap ingredients the 
world has ever known. They were the 
favorite cleansers of the beauties of ancient 
Egypt, and were used by Cleopatra as the 
surest aid to retain her youthful charm. 


The profuse, creamy Palmolive lather is so 
gentle in its cleansing properties that it 
keeps your complexion satin-textured and 
smooth. It removes every trace of soap 
absolutely without harshness, leaving your 
skin refreshed and renewed. 


Prevents skin troubles 


This gentle yet thorough cleansing, re- 
peated every day, is the best possible 


prevention against skin trouble. Coarse 
pores, blackheads, blotches and other dis- 
figurements usually result from clogging. 
They won't trouble you if you keep the 
tiny skin pores free from foreign matter. 
Every day, dirt, oil and perspiration, com- 
bined with powder, collect upon your skin 
and every day they must be carefully re- 
moved. Soap and water is the safest and 
most efficient means of cleansing. Use 
Palmolive and soothing, beautifying results 
are assured. 


Remember, that cold cream is only bene- 
ficial when applied to a clean skin and that 
this same cleanliness makes rouge and 
powder harmless. Actresses have long 
known this secret and, while constant 
users of cosmetics, are still envied by other 
women for their power of keeping young. 


The world’s best for 10c 


While Palmolive is the finally perfected 
facial soap, blended from the rarest, most 
costly soap ingredients, output and efh- 
ciency keep the price low. Judged by 
quality it should cost at least 25c a cake, 
and users will gladly pay it. But it is within 
the reach of all for the modest price of roc. 


Thus you can afford to enjoy Palmolive 
for every toilet purpose, for bathing and 
on the wash-stand, to keep your hands 
smooth. 


Why be satisfied with ordinary soap, 
when luxurious Palmolive costs no more? 
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quality for 


Volume and efickeg 
produce 25-cen 


Copyright 1923—The Palmolive Co, 1840 


a leopatra’s Secret 


Flagons of palm and olive oils 
equipped the sumptuous marble 
bath of Cleopatra, and she used 
them both as cleanser and cos- 
metic. They helped her retain 
the youthful charm and freshness 
which kept her forever young. 


Their scientific combination in 
Palmolive Soap gives modern 
women a luxurious cleanser such 
as Cleopatra never knew. They 
impart their mildness and sooth- 
ing qualities to the fine, firm, 
long-wearing cake as well as their 
rich, natural color. Palmolive 
green is as much nature’s own as 
the color of leaves or grass. 


Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else —give 
nature's green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 
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How lead keeps the wolf from your 


EAD helps to protect you from 
famine. Even before the farmer 
plants his seed, lead is working to 

produce fertilizers. And each year your 
daily food supply grows more dependent 
upon the proper use of the fertilizers lead 
helps to make. 

Lead is also the farmer’s assistant 
while crops are growing and fruit trees 
are bearing. Indeed, the farmer would 
be greatly handicapped without lead, 
and this loss would be felt throughout 
the world in inadequate food supplies. 


Enriching the soil 


Phosphates are the basis of nearly all 
artificial fertilizers. The phosphates 
mixed with sulphuric acid give one of the 
elements plant life needs. No lead enters 
into the fertilizer itself, but lead success- 
fully resists the action of sulphuric acid. 
Hence it is used for lining the rooms and 
tanks in which the fertilizer-manufac- 
turing processes are carried on, for mak- 
ing the pipes which convey the corrosive 
liquids, and for the pails and other con- 
tainers used about the factory. 


Guarding fruit trees 


Lead aids the farmer in protecting his 
fruit trees, vines, and truck crops. He 
sprays them with arsenate of lead to 
poison insects that would otherwise de- 
stroy them, 


Lead in batteries 


The modern farmer’s tractors, trucks, 
and automobiles depend largely on lead. 


A storage battery, mostly lead, provides 
electric current for the tractor’s ignition 
system and for the starting, lighting, and 
ignition of truck and automobile. Lead- 
tin solder seals gasoline tank and radiator. 
Litharge, an oxide, is used in refining the 
gasoline that makes the tractor, truck, 
and automobile go. 


Where the farm is isolated from cen- 
tral electrical plants, the lead storage 
battery provides power for lighting and 
for running farm machinery. In the gen- 
erators which charge the batteries are 
bearings of babbitt metal that often con- 
tain lead. 

Electric light bulbs and lamp chimneys 
throughout house and farm buildings 
are made of a superior lead glass. 


Painting with lead 


As paint, lead helps to protect the 
farmer’s house, farm buildings, and 
equipment. 

Red-lead, an oxide of lead, makes a 
paint that guards 
the metal of his 
wind-mill and 
machinery against the attacks of rust 
and thus prolongs their usefulness in- 
definitely. 

White-lead is the paint usually used 
for wood and other non-metallic surfaces 


“Save the surface and 


you save all -Qi¢ EN 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.5 
Chicago, 900 West 18th St.; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Ave.; Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa.,316 
Fourth Ave.; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros, Co., 437 Chestnut 
St.; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 485 California St. 
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on farms and throughout the 
Practically everywhere one goes 
or land—he can see or touch w 
paint. ; 
More property owners than ey 
fore are learning the value oft 
phrase, “‘Save the surface and 
all.” They are thinking more of 
proper painting will mean in prot 
their investments than of the co 
plying the paint. They are, thet 
saving the surface with white-leac 
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least with paint containing a high pe 


centage of white-lead. 


Look for the Dutch Bo ; 


Nationa Leap Company 
makes white-lead of the high- 
est quality and sells it, mixed 
with pure linseed oil, under 
the name and trademark of 
Dutch Boy White-Lead. The 
figure of the Dutch Boy is 
reproduced on every keg of 
white-lead and is a guarantee 
of exceptional purity. 

Dutch Boy products also 
include red-lead, linseed oil, 
flatting oil, babbitt metals, and 

Among other products manuf 
by National Lead Company arek 
litharge, glassmakers’ red-lea 
pipe, battery red-lead, orange | 
and die castings. 


More about lead 


If you use lead, or think you mi 
it in any form, write to us for spe 
formation. 
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and living in misery, so many of them. His 
black eyes were large and luminous. His 
lips were firmly pressed into a line of pain. 
Sweat broke upon his forehead. 

I looked at Mary Wickham. She was 
sitting up rather straight in a white wicker 
chair, staring at Anton. She had a queer 
smile about her lips, as though this strange 
foreign music startled her and perhaps 
amused her. I think now she guessed the 
meaning of it to herself. It meant the call 
back to Russia of this man who was her lover. 

In those wild notes of his was the spirit 
of his race, and its voice claimed that man’s 
soul and gave him courage to resist the lure 
of England and this English girl and the 
beauty of life, because he could not desert 
his people in their tragedy or forget his 
pledge of honor on their behalf. 

The last strident notes shrieked into the 
English garden, and then Anton, with 
trembling hands, put his violin and bow on 
a little wooden tea table, and after a few 
words of Russian, ending in a harsh laugh, 
went abruptly indoors. : 

“Very fine! Wonderful stuff!’ 
Woodgate the novelist. 

One of the Russian ladies murmured the 
word “‘Sad!’’ and then whispered to the 
other princess. 

General Balakireff, the father of Anton, 
sighed with something like a groan and 
said “Our poor Russia!’’ Then he invited 
the company to go indoors because of the 
falling dew. 

Mary Wickham took Madame Bala- 
kireff’s hands and said, ‘‘It’s time for me to 
go. Tell your son I think I understand the 
Ree of what he played. Give him my 
ove.” 

She bowed to the other ladies and moved 
away with the general towards the garden 
gate. It was her last visit to this house 
before Anton left. 

It was that night when Anton and I sat 
together and he told me his story, for an 
hour or more. It was what I have written, 
but it was told in broken English—though 
very fluent—which I have not tried to imi- 
tate. It was also a more intimate confes- 
sion than I have given of the conflict in his 
mind between honor and dishonor, coward- 
ice and self-sacrifice. 

One thing he told me was rather startling. 

“As I was playing,” he said, “I saw two 
figures in my father’s garden, quite plainly, 
as I see you now in this firelight. They 
were Barkoff and Tchichighanioff, my two 
poor comrades, who are hostages in prison 
for my return. They were pale and weak, 
and stretched out their hands to me. If 
I stayed here with my lady I should be 
damned forever, because their lives would 
pay the forfeit for my dishonor.” 

He left England two days later, and, as 
I know from a letter I have had, reached 
Moscow three days before the date to 
which he had been pledged. 

“Old Redbeard kissed me on both cheeks 
and grabbed the money,” he wrote. “It 
will feed many poor starving folk.’”? Then 
he told me that the famine was still raging; 
that Lenine had abandoned the strict laws 
of communism; that private trading had 
been established; and that, in spite of 
famine, there was more hope among his 
friends. He added a postscript: 

“When you see Lady Mary Wickham, 
tell her that her wild beast is in his cage 
once more, with a broken heart. But he 
hopes to escape again and get it mended.” 


said 
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\ You’ll never lose 
a spare tire 
with either of these around 


Stop the theft of your spare tires with a Johnson Spare Tire 
Lock. It holds, practically impregnable to the cutting, sawing, 
pounding and prying of the most professional tire thieves. 


—_—_ 


Costs little more than a good padlock, with unreliable wires, 
cables, chains and steel strips. Gives positive protection, for 
it’s built of heavy aircraft cable, armored with thick, hardened 
steel beads that revolve freely and turn under every blow. 


The lock itself, a specially hardened steel block, locks against 
the shoulders of any bead, preventing rattle. Only the owner’s 
key unlocks it. Approved by insurance companies, it saves 5% 
on theft insurance premiums in ’most every locality. Made in 
all lengths of cable—it fits any car or tire. Get one at once. 
If your dealer hasn’t them we’ll supply you direct. 


If your car was bought on the deferred payment 
plan, does your policy cover the theft of spare tires? 


Dealers: Supply the demand for this real spare tire lock. It 
pays. Order from your jobber’s salesman, or write us direct. 


Address Department A 


Johnson Automobile Lock Company 
Makers of the famous Johnson Transmission Lock 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 


10 Points of Superiority 
. Indestructible cable—indestruc- 
tible lock. 

Can’t be cut or smashed off. 


Keyhole cannot clog—has auto- 
matic closing device. 


Lasts a lifetime. 


Rust-prooft—dust-proof—theft- 
proof. 


Can’t rattle. 
Fits all kinds of tire carriers. 
Lowers insurance premiums. 


Backed by Johnson reputation 
for quality. 
10. Nationally known. 
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Approved by 
Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 
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BEST FOR SUMMER 
UMMER time is playtime—and 


bow time. Soft and semi-soft col- 

lars look better with the famous 
Spur Tie Bow. 

ALL TIED FOR YOU 

It has a much appreciated convenience! 
Comes all tied for you—by hand. Slips 
on your collar in a jiffy. Then you for- 
get it till night-time. No adjusting— 
no retying. It keeps its shape all day 
long. 
It costs no more than ordinary bow ties. You’ll 
be surprised when your dealer says, “fifty cents.” 


A dollar will buy you two. Many handsome 
patterns to choose from. 
Accept no substitution for the Spur Bow. Others imitate 
but do not equal. The Spur Bow has exclusive features. 
Insist on the genuine. The name “‘Spur’”’ is plainly stamped 
on eyery tie. 
If your dealer will not supply you send $1.00 for two; 
50c for one; specifying size (large or small), color 
preference and whether elastic band: or slip-on-grip. 
LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR ON THE TIE 
HEWES & POTTER On the Pacific Coast 
PAUL B. HAY 


SPUR TIE 
Boston, Mass. 


Four-in-Hand 120 Battery Street 


San Francisco, Cal. 


No Send for ad 
ae Style Book / 


All tied for you—no 
wrinkles—slip on and off 
with ease—all for $1.00. 
Sold by d2alerswho han- 
dle the Spur Tie Bow. 


Pat. Feb, 3.1903 


BULL DOG 
GARTERS 
SOF 


SUSPENDERS 
(5* & UP 


BUL Lo be.c 


CJ~HE dealer who sells you your Spur Ties will show you Bull-Dog 


Suspenders and Garters, guaranteed 365 days’ wear—Vestoff Sus- 
penders worn out of sight neath the shirt and Bull-Dog Belts noted for 
their style and value. Write for style booklet on all Bull-Dog Products 
and the Spur Tie—Bow and Four-in-Hand. 


BULL-DOG BELTS *t22@UP THE BUCKLE THAT WILL NOT SLIP 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


My first day in Lisbon is a confused 
memory, a mixture of surprises and alarms, 
delightful in parts and very full of a keen 
delight in the surroundings. I had had a 
vague idea that it was going to be exactly 
like Spain on a small scale, and most of my 
friends seemed to have the same idea, some 
of them to such an extent that they con- 
tinued to address my letters to “Lisbon, 
Spain.” But Portugal is anything but like 
Spain. The character of the country is dif- 
ferent; it is gentle and rolling and semi- 
tropical, in direct contrast to the harsh 
ruggedness of most of Spain; the architec- 
ture is unlike Spanish architecture, with its 
combination of white stucco and granite in 
its churches, its villas showing Oriental 
influences in their roofs, which turn up at 
the corners like those of Chinese pagodas, 
their red-lacquer doors and their latticed 
windows—ideas brought back from the 
Portuguese colonies in the Orient four 
hundred years ago, and still used by the 
architects of today. Though tiles are used 
lavishly—whole facades are often made of 
them—they are not at all like Spanish tiles, 
being usually of blue and white and depict- 
ing historical events of romance and adven- 
ture; and everywhere—on fountains, on 
churches, on public buildings, on stone 
benches—are those emblems of the Tem- 
plars’ cross and Manoel’s sphere and the 
chains and anchors and strange birds—de- 
signs conceived by artists when Portugal 
was the richest nation of the world and was 
peviesae back from distant lands untold 
gold. 
Nor are the people in any way Spanish. 
“What are you, racially?”’ I asked a Por- 
tuguese. ‘‘We are Lusitanians,’”’ he an- 
swered proudly. In appearance they are 
much less harsh than Spaniards—gray 
eyes seem to- predominate, with almost 
Gothic features. Andsurely their character 
is much gentler and more genial. As for 
their language, it is the most amazing I 
have ever encountered. They claim it is 
more purely Latin than is Spanish or French 
or Italian, and as a matter of fact it is not 
so difficult to read; but when it came to 
speaking it or trying to understand some- 
one speaking it—it proved to be my Water- 
loo. I once listened a whole hour to a man 
making a speech and all I got out of it was 
a prolonged ish-h-h sound ending with often- 
repeated owng’s. And theirmoney! Ispent 
three hours the first day trying to make out 
what the huge roll of dirty bills represented 
which had been given me in exchange for 
twenty dollars. If I had wanted to take it 
about with me I should have had to carry 
a large valise. 


A Pleasant and: Friendly Capital 


Arriving in an absolutely unknown cap- 
ital and becoming chargé d’affaires at once 
is somewhat difficult. It meant that I had 
to fall right into the middle of things with 
practically no preparation. However, be- 
fore my predecessor left he took me to call 
on the Minister for Foreign Affairs and sev- 
eral other important government officials, so 
that when I found myself alone in charge I 
was not entirely lost. Our legation was a 
delightful building rather a long way from 
the center of town, surrounded by a garden 
and adjoining a pine wood that led down 
a hill to the Palacio das Necessidades, the 
former Royal Palace and present Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs—which made it ex- 
tremely convenient for us when we had 
official visits to make on the minister. The 
legation building was owned by Queen 
Amelia, and had been her residence un to 
the time that she and Manoel fled from 
Portugal. 

My first week in Lisbon convinced me 
that, in spite of bloodcurdling stories of 
revolutions and disorganized conditions, it 
was going to bea very pleasant and friendly 
place to live in. The diplomatic corps was 
small but most cordial, and welcomed a 
newcomer warmly. Some of them frankly 
admitted they hated the place; others were 
enthusiastic—the usual characteristics of 
every diplomatic corps, though I should say 
that, as a rule, most diplomats complain 
bitterly of the place they are in, no matter 
if it is London, Paris or Rome. It seems to 
be considered good form not to be con- 
tented anywhere. 

The first week I dined at the French 
Legation, owned by the French Govern- 
ment, and one of the handsomest old 
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advised me not to attempt to do anything 
much; he said that Lisbon, in spite of 
having been a republic for three years, was 
a capital with all the traditions of a mon- 
archy; that it would be impossible for 
Americans, untrained in diplomacy, to take 
any important position among such an Old 
World group, which had, before the repub- 
lic, been accustomed to meeting the most 
distinguished diplomats Europe produced; 
that the best thing for me to do was to 
settle down quietly, take an adequate house, 
and spend the four years of my term as 
inconspicuously as I wished; that America 
was so far away—and so unknown to the 
Portuguese—that it really did not matter 
at all what I did. Of course he may have 
been right; though his ideas didn’t exactly 
fitin with mine. If America was so far away 
that it wasn’t known, it seemed to me all 
the more reason why I should make a spe- 
cial effort to put it on the map for the 
Portuguese. The first thing I did was to 
look about for the best house to be had, and I 
was lucky enough to get the Royal Palace of 
the Queen Mother, which had just been 
offered for rent—though completely un- 
furnished. After we had got it done up 
suitably, we were faced with the problem of 
finding servants to run such a place. Then 
came the necessity of finding private secre- 
taries for myself and my wife—for again, 
like most Americans, we spoke only our 
own language and needed those about us 
who spoke both Portuguese and French. 


Legation Duties 


“Tt was something of a job getting settled 
and under headway—but where there’s a 
will there’s a way. I have been here eight 
years now and I don’t believe it is boasting 
to say that the Portuguese at least know 
that they have an American Legation in 
their midst.” 

Colonel Birch’s personal appearance had 
no little part in helping out the impression 
he made. He is a big handsome man, with 
white hair, pink skin and a most winning 
smile—somewhat the type of the John 
Bull pictures—and ready to listen sym- 
pathetically to everyone’s troubles, and, 
more than that, help out. So many of us 
are disposed to listen and let it go at that. 
He had, too, an appreciation of what the 
Portuguese wanted—a most necessary 
trait in a diplomat—and he gave it to them. 
When he was decorated by the government 
with the Order of Christ—which all other 
diplomats had received and wore upon all 
occasions—he wore it, too, in spite of the 
fact that our Government does not look 
favorably upon our representatives’ wear- 
ing such decorations. However, he often 
laughed when he dressed for special occa- 
sions, put on a uniform he had worn when 
he was aide of Governor Wilson, of New 
Jersey, and covered himself with the wide 
ribbon and jeweled cross of the Portuguese 
decoration, saying that if other diplomats 
got themselves up in gold lace and stars and 
crosses he didn’t see why he couldn’t too. 
His coach and four became one of the 
sights of Lisbon. When he appeared driv- 
ing down the Avenida, crowds would gather 
and you could hear on all sides: “EH o Sen- 
hor Ministro d’America!’”’ And.when the 
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arrival of the battleships was announced 
the legation would receive calls from all the 
Portuguese mothers with families of ten 
and fifteen daughters, who wished to know 
when they might entertain those nice boys 
in the white uniforms. 

The work of the legation centered about 
following governmental changes, labor con- 
ditions, constant strikes and conditions in 
the colonies—for it must be remembered 
that Portugal is one of the richest. countries 
in the world so far as colonial possessions 
go. Angola and Mozambique, in Africa; 
the Azores, in mid-Atlantic; Goa, in India; 
and that far-distant Macao, off the coast 
of China—form a group of possessions that 
are steadily increasing in importance, not 
only to the mother country but to the rest 
of the world as well. Study in an entirely 
new direction was necessary, and names 
that I vaguely remembered from school- 
days came back with new significance. A 
great part of my diplomatic education has 
been made up of study of the history of the 
different countries to which I have been 
sent, for no matter how much I may have 
thought I knew of geography and history, 
when I actually arrived in a new country I 
invariably found my information appall- 
ingly meager. I had hardly got well started 
in learning what such names as Pizarro, 
Pedro de Valdivia, San Martino, and Bal- 
maceda meant in the development of Chile 
than I had to begin reading up on Affonso 
Henriques, Henry the Navigator, Vasco da 
Gama, Dom Pedro and the separation of 
Brazil from the mother country, the Mar- 
quis of Pombal, the House of Braganca 
and the famous Albuquerque—though I 
must say this latter name lost some of its 
romance when I found the present member 
of the family bearing the title was an 
American lady. And if one wishes to go 
more deeply into the characteristics of a 
country, it is necessary to take more than 
a glance at its literature—and Portugal is 
quite rich in literature, especially in being 
the birthplace of that illustrious poet, 
Camoens, who has given to the world an 
epic poem. 


Shifts of Government 


One of the most trying phases of our 
work was that as soon as the acquaintance 
of one minister for foreign affairs had been 
made and certain pending questions be- 
tween our countries had been presented 
and discussed and his interest—or at least 
a promise of interest—had been aroused, 
presto! there would be a change of cabinet, 
a new minister would have to be met and 
the same story gone through a second, 
third and fourth time. Fortunately there 
were some underofficials who remained 
throughout the numerous changes, so that 
there was some basis to begin on; but of 
course underofficials are never in a position 
to act on more important matters. 

The revolutions that one hears of vaguely 
outside of Portugal came and went all the 
time I was there—and yet so far as the 
comfort of life was concerned there was 
really nothing to complain of. Perhaps the 
trams stopped running, restrictions were 
put into force about being on the streets 
after certain hours, and there may have 
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been now and then some delay in the de- 
livery of goods, but on the whole the pleas- 
ant easy-going life went on peacefully 
enough. As a matter of fact, the revolu- 
tionary microbe seems to confine its ac- 
tivities to Lisbon alone; the country is 
always quiet and goes about its work as 
steadily and tranquilly as ever. 

My first experience in a Lisbon revolu- 
tion came after I had been there several 
months. There had been rumors of trouble 
for several weeks, but no one seemed to 
take them seriously, the general belief 
being that revolutions are not advertised 
in advance, that they are prepared quietly 
and sprung on an unsuspecting public. One 
morning, when the train was approaching 
Lisbon, the conductor passed through the 
cars and advised everyone to remain there 
and return at once to Mont’ Estoril, as the 
city was in possession of revolutionists and 
going about might prove unsafe. Most of 
the passengers decided to return to the 
peaceful seashore, but I was too much ex- 
cited over seeing one of those much dis- 
cussed upheavals to consider discretion. 


Shelter for Refugees 


I started off along somewhat deserted 
streets where not a tram or motor or car- 
riage—not even a vociferous fishwife—was 
in sight. Once or twice a camion passed, 
filled with armed men*who carried guns 
pointing casually in any direction. At the 
legation everything was quiet. It seemed 
that early that morning several guns had 
been fired from a warship in the harbor, 
which meant that the navy had sided with 
the revolutionists and that the struggle was 
on—between the group of politicians who 
were already in power and those who 
wanted to be. So far as outward demon- 
strations went, the day passed peacefully; 
though late in the afternoon a gentleman 
arrived at the legation and asked if he 
might remain there through the night, 
saying that he had been told that he was 
among others who were being sought out 
by the revolutionists and that he feared 
almost anything might happen within the 
next few hours. The minister had him 
shown to a room where he remained for 
several days. 

I stopped at the legation that night, for 
fear of missing something, and was very 
much disappointed. I neither saw nor 
heard anything. The next morning early, 
however, we found that the prime minister 
and several others had been taken from 
their homes during the night, carried to the 
arsenal and shot; and that the revolution- 
ists were going about making a house-to- 
house search for those who were opposed 
to their plans. We were soon in possession 
of what was called a black list, which in- 
cluded the names of those who had been 
particularly successful in a material way 
and who were believed to have exploited 
the country for their own benefit; these 
were to be exterminated, it was said, imme- 
diately. 

When I reached home that evening I 
found that several families had taken refuge 
in my house and were asking to be allowed 
to remain there during the night. They 
evidently thought the American flag— 
though I had none hanging out at the 
time—would afford them safety. All sorts 
of plans were discussed during the evening, 
and it was finally agreed upon that the next 
morning early the whole lot of them should 
take a sailboat, go up the river and board 
an English steamer which. was dué to sail 
the next day. While these plans were being 
made we all listened anxiously to the roar 
of motors rushing by on the road. The 
death camion—containing the group which 
had taken upon themselves the duty of 
ridding the country of those they considered 
undesirable—was supposed to be in our 
vicinity. I was wondering all the time 
what sort of influence I could exert on a 
band of armed revolutionists who might 
arrive at any moment and demand en- 
trance. Every time the rushing motors 
passed on I drew a deep breath of relief; 
and at about one o’clock my frightened 
visitors decided to go homesand pack their 
trunks for an early departure. 

The next morning the sun was shining 
as serenely as it always does in Portugal; 
and the business men’s special began its 
journey to town—though with only about 
six passengers. Lisbon appeared tranquil, 
too, as indeed it was—for now the revoly- 
tionists had won and were in power and 
there was no more cause, at the moment, 
for continued disturbances. It was only 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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forgetting to take with me the tightly 
furled flag. A group of soldiers were guard- 
ing the dark, forbidding entrance gate—a 
veritable hole in the wall. When I told 
them I had come to see the minister for 
foreign affairs and carried a message to him 
from the American Minister, they let me 
pass and indifferently nodded towards a 
winding staircase which led up through a 
mass of stone embattlements where ap- 
parently a ray of sunlight had never pene- 
trated. 

I might as well confess that I experienced 
a moment of hesitation; I have never liked 
the dark, even in peacetimes; at a revolu- 
tionary moment it appeared all the more 
sinister. But the soldiers were so casual 
about permitting me to enter that courage, 
combined with pride, came to the rescue 
and I bravely started up the gloomy steps, 
treading as heavily as I could and clutching 
the flag tighter than ever. When it got so 
dark that I could not see my hand before 
me I had an almost irresistible desire to 
unfurl the flag and wrap it about me. How- 
ever, I soon came out on a terrace and was 
met by a guard who, when my mission was 
explained, waved me towards a door and 
told me to go in. 

I soon found myself in a huge room with 
raftered ceiling and wide windows looking 
out upon the sea—a magnificent room, a 
magnificent view and a magnificent situa- 
tion. Far off in one corner a man was 
sitting in a chair, with two officers standing 
beside him. When they saw me one of the 
officers came forward. After hearing my 
story he asked me to wait a few minutes 
while he went in search of the minister; 
and while I waited the gentleman.in the 
chair rose, came towards me and extended 
his hand—the president. 

Our conversation was somewhat labored 
since we were both so careful to avoid any 
reference to the reason for his being there, 
and confined ourselves to discussing the his- 
tory of the fortress. In a few minutes the 
minister for foreign affairs came in and said 
he would be delighted to accept the invita- 
tion to dine that night on board the Amer- 
ican ship, and would be at the legation 
promptly at seven o’clock. I returned to 
Lisbon with the flag stored in the tonneau; 
and the next day, some sort of compromise 
having been arranged, the president and 
his cabinet returned peacefully to town 
and resumed their duties. 


Regal Entertainments 


The next time I saw the president was 
under somewhat gayer, though, for him, 
much more uncomfortable conditions. He 
was watching an entertainment which had 
followed a diplomatic dinner, and his chair, 
having been placed under a crystal chande- 
lier which was lighted only with candles, 
made him the center of attraction for 
streams of dripping tallow. I amsure there 
was an order the next day for a new presi- 
dential dress suit. In some ways this din- 
ner and reception stand out as one of the 
most beautiful functions of my diplomatic 
career. The Ajuda Palace, where it was 
given, is built on a conspicuous hill over- 
looking the whole of Lisbon, the Tagus and 
a wide stretch of the Atlantic, and is another 
one of the numerous palaces formerly oc- 
cupied by the royal family. It is a huge 
building with magnificent reception rooms 
now used only for the one or two important 
official functions given each year; and a 
note of the ever-changing times is furnished 
by the throne room—from which the throne 
has been removed—in which the president 
receives his guests. The decorations are 
superb, done in the flamboyant style of 
Portuguese artists; and one of the most 
famous silver services in existence is used 
for state dinners—the work of the famous 
Germain of Louis XV days. 

In fact most Portuguese entertainments, 
both official and private, were done with 
a certain spectacular effect that made them 
picturesque. The setting of old palaces 
surrounded by gardens and terraces and 
lakes, old villas from the Manoeline period 
which were made gorgeous with the use of 
beautiful tiles, fountains and grottoes, 
country estates that in many cases rivaled 
those of Italy and England—all lent them- 
selves to creating an effective atmosphere. 

There were many functions in Portugal 
that were really quite memorable, espe- 
cially the burial of the unknown soldier, 
which was a veritable Old World pageant 
from Lisbon to the battle abbey—Ba- 
talha—a magnificent cathedral built in the 
fifteenth century, which is the equal in 
many ways of any in the world. 
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It is extraordinary how, when living in 
other countries, one becomes so keenly 
interested in the impression one’s com- 
patriots make on the foreigner. Living out 
of the United States for fifteen years had 
had the effect of making me a much better 
American than I was when I left home; my 
admiration and respect for our standards, 
our, wholesomeness, our simple frankness 
and our really sincere kindliness have in- 
creased; but this constant living among 
foreigners has created a peculiar sensitive- 
ness to our faults and given mea perspective 
that could never have been developed at 
home. I constantly find myself hoping 
that we are not going to do something that, 
though quite unconsciously done on our 
part, is going to create an unfavorable 
impression on foreigners. They have so 
many traditions, so many conventional 
ideas about how each situation should be 
treated, so many hard-and-fast rules—all 
of which do not exist in our consciousness— 
that we often unintentionally offend them 
deeply. Especially true is this when the 
young people of the New World and the 
Old World come in contact. 


Shiploads of Galahads 


There were several opportunities in 
Lisbon of looking on and taking part in 
this meeting of the young people of an old 
and a new race. One J remember particu- 
larly, when the Annapolis summer cruise 
brought nearly two thousand midshipmen 
to Lisbon for ten days. I don’t think I 
have ever been so proud of my country as 
when five huge battleships, all in line, 
steamed up the Tagus and anchored before 
the city; it was such an effective demon- 
stration of our power; and later, when 
about eight thousand Americans— officers, 
midshipmen, marines—all dressed in white 
duck, filled the streets of Lisbon, the Old 
World capital appeared inhabited by an 
entirely new race—a race of a different 
color, of different character, of a new in- 
vigorating vitality. The impression they 
made was amazing. The old city suddenly 
became grubby and worn out and sordid; 
the inhabitants took on a look of exhaustion 
and lassitude; the picturesqueness re- 
mained, it even became accentuated, but 
it was in no way a setting for this fresh 


young race from an entirely different world. 


The largest restaurant of the town offered 
a particularly interesting scene to the 
Portuguese; they stood before its doors 
and windows and peered in with admiring 
eyes at the hundreds of fresh, fair, blue- 
eyed, spotlessly clean, gay, carefree young 
Americans sitting at the tables. One old 
Portuguese gentleman, seeing a group of 


jolly midshipmen pass, said, “Somehow 


they make me think of young Galahads. 
What a wonderful thing for Portugal if 
they could all be left here to help us build 
up a next generation that would counteract 
our effeteness of centuries!” 

The daily dances on the battleships 
created amusing contretemps. The Portu- 
guese girls flocked to them, always closely 
chaperoned by mothers, grandmothers, 
aunts and cousins—the only chance these 
dear old ladies ever had of getting out and 
seeing what was going on in the world; and 
I must confess that at times I got fed up on 
doing my duty by this mass of chaperons, 
a duty which consisted principally in ask- 
ing about the health of every member of 
their numerous families—their one subject 
of conversation. I once asked one lady 
who was sitting alone—though not missing 
one thing that was going on—how many 
children shehad. Thisis the internationally 
accepted formula for beginning a conver- 
sation with a Latin woman. She replied 
promptly that she had had nineteen; then 
added that seventeen were living. I 
couldn’t resist asking her if she knew them 
all by sight. She answered indignantly 
that she not only knew them by sight but 
that she was intimately acquainted with 
each one’s character, tastes and talents. 
Somehow I couldn’t help thinking she was 
exaggerating a bit; though she pointed out 
with no evidence of uncertainty a dozen 
daughters who were at that moment danc- 
ing with admiring midshipmen. 

While the chaperons ranged themselves 
on all the available chairs and benches and 
camp stools to be found on the battleships, 
enjoyed quantities of American punch and 
were mildly shocked by our latest musical 
compositions which they called ‘‘le shim- 
mie,” their numerous daughters and grand- 
daughters were making very precocious 
progress in the intricacies of American 
customs. When the dance ended and the 
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midshipmen asked the girls to meet them 
the next day on shore and have lunch or 
take a motor trip with them and inquired 
when they might call, the mothers and 
grandmothers and aunts almost fainted 
with consternation—especially when the 
daughters said they didn’t see why they 
couldn’t accept such nice invitations. One 
midshipman complained bitterly of the 
customs of a country where he would have 
to marry a girl before he could see her 
alone. 

When I found a number of midshipmen 
were from Mississippi I decided to invite 
them out to my villa to spend an afternoon 
and evening. I mentioned this to the ad- 
miral, he consented to let them have per- 
mission for the extra hours necessary and 
instructed the captains of the different 
battleships to extend the invitation for me. 
I supposed there would be about twelve or 
fifteen, and accordingly prepared for this 
number and gathered together some girls 
for the occasion—though with the stipu- 
lation that they come without their retinue 
of mothers and grandmothers and aunts. 
The excuse given for such an unheard-of 
proceeding was that my house was too 
small to hold the vast ramifications of even 
one Portuguese family. At four o’clock, 
the time for the train to arrive, I happened 
to look down the road leading from the 
station and saw a procession—it appeared 
without end—of young men in white com- 
ing directly towards my villa. There were 
more than fifty of them. 

Consternation reigned for a few minutes; 
then we decided that the only thing to do 
was to transport the whole party toa near-by 
casino, which was much better prepared to 
take care of such a gathering than our 
small house. 

I found out, after making some discreet 
inquiries, that not only those from my own 
state had come but each one had brought 
along a companion from a neighboring 
state—an example of the traditional South- 
ern hospitality. 


Orders From Washington 


When spring arrived—which is not very 
different in Portugal from autumn and 
winter; it seems to be a country of almost 
perpetual spring—I was again alone at the 
legation. Colonel and Mrs. Birch had 
returned to America, a new minister’had 
been appointed, and the legation had *been 
moved from the delightful house of Queen 
Amelia to one more in the center of town. 
One of the unpleasant sides of diplomatic 
life is that friends are hardly made and 
become a pleasant part of one’s existence 
when, without warning, they are shunted 


_off to another side of the world—sometimes 


never to be seen again and sometimes to be 
Tun upon unexpectedly in the Rue de la 
Paix or Regent Street or Fifth Avenue. 

I had hardly got the legation moved, the 
pictures of Presidents Washington, Lincoln 
and Jefferson hung, the hundreds of calf- 
bound archives arranged on their proper 
shelves, the red and blue Turkey carpets 
laid and the comfortable family sofa well 
placed, when a cablegram arrived which, 
when the first group was deciphered, spelled 
my own name. 

Of course this meant transfer. I put 
down the code book and looked out of the 
window. Where under the sun was I going 
to be sent now? 

Suddenly I closed the cipher book, threw 
it in the safe and rushed off to catch a train 
which would carry me far off into that dis- 
tant Alentejo land where I could wander 
all the rest of the day about a town that 
had been built in the days of Julius Cesar— 
a town where aqueducts, walls and Roman 
temples were still standing in a state of 
almost perfect preservation. This was very 
much more delightful than jumping at once 
into the midst of making plans for life in an 
utterly unknown place. But there is no 
peace in uncertainty; my thoughts con- 
tinually shifted back to that coded tele- 
gram; the change hanging over me robbed 
the peaceful Alentejo of all its calm beauty. 
I caught the train back to Lisbon and made 
straight for the legation and that disturb- 
ing code book. 

A few minutes later Lisbon had become 
a part of the past and my thoughts were 
racing ahead to a far-away land more 
utterly strange and remote than anything 
I had yet seen. The deciphered cable read: 
“Upon arrival of new minister you should 
proceed immediately to Tokio.” 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the tenth of a series of 
articles by Mr. Richardson. The next will appear 
in an early issue. 
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friendly relations and widening the scope of 
beneficial contact everywhere. 


Today’s Overland and Willys-Knight cars un- 
questionably are the best automobiles Willys- 
Overland ever built. And at the lowest price 
in our history. We are now excelling all of our 
past achievements in beauty of design, in com- 
fort, in faithful performance—in the giving of 
real value. 


Reflecting the quality of the product, sales this 
season are the greatest in our history. These 


record sales are registering unmistakably the 
public’s sure appreciation of great value. 


With production now in the second million, 


we realize an obligation to continue giving the 


utmost value! For in the building of our first 


million Overland and Willys-Knight motor 
cars we have also built for ourselves an enor- 
mous responsibility to the public, which it will 
be our constant purpose to uphold. 
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THE SUNNY SIDE OF THIRTY 


“T thought that you had gone,’ ob- 
served the colonel rather severely. 

“TI changed my mind, sir, and decided to 
finish the rest of the letters this afternoon.” 

Colonel Price surveyed the young man 
with a dubious eye. He could not very well 
ask Eversley if he had overheard the con- 
versation with Pamela. Being a gentle- 
man, Eversley would not eavesdrop, but 
there was only one door between the 
library and the back drawing-room, and 
some of Pamela’s extraordinary conversa- 
tion might easily have percolated through 
its keyhole and cracks. 

Noting that his employer was staring 
at him in perplexity, Eversley asked if the 
colonel preferred to have him work at 
something else. 

“Oh, no. But before you go, Eversley, 
please step into the back drawing-room for 
a minute. I have something rather strange 
to say to you.” 

The young man glanced up curiously, 
but with a frankness that showed he little 
knew what had just taken place one door 
away. 

“Very well, colonel,’ he said as he went 
on methodically with his work. 

“T am going to tell you something that 
may shock and surprise you,’”’ began the 


colonel, as soon as Eversley appeared. ‘It 


so happens that I have never before been 
called upon to make just this sort of dis- 
closure. I have no advice to offer, but I 
think that you ought to know, for your own 
protection, that my niece, Pamela Price, 
has taken an immense fancy to you. In 
short, as they used to say in novels, she is 
desperately in love with you.” 

It was such a transparent fabrication 
that it took all Colonel Price’s  self- 
command to meet the searching, gimlet- 
like gaze of his secretary. 

“But I have seen Miss Price only three 
times.” ; 

“T can’t help that, Eversley.. You have 
the facts.” 

‘May I be as frank as you have been, 
Colonel Price?”’ 

The colonel nodded. He was well aware 
that he was walking on the edge of a 
precipice, but. he had expected that sensa- 
tion, and now that it was upon him he en- 
joyed it. He had made careful plans for 
the precipice, because in the course of his 
recent reading he had come upon the state- 
ment that if each of two people is told that 
the other is in love with him, the result is 
first interest and then love itself. In trying 
the effect of this adage on Pamela, the 
colonel was not afraid of any untoward 
results. It was the matter of Eversley’s ul- 
timate happiness which produced the preci- 
picesensations. Hehad observed Eversley, 
day in, day out, for two years, and had pri- 
vately come to the conclusion that no finer 
type ef citizen existed. Eversley must not 
suffer at Pamela’s hands, 

If anything should happen to Eversley, 
the colonel—to change thefigure—was 
ready to do all he could to unscramble the 
egg and put it neatly back in its shell 


‘again. 


“Miss Price is the’ last sort of, girl to 
appeal to me in that way,” said the young 
man stoutly. ‘I hope you will forgive my 
plain speaking, colonel.” 

“T don’t forgive; I applaud your excel- 
lent judgment. But just what, specifically, 
don’t: y tke about my niece? Do you 
think she"is* homely?”’ te 

The young man straightened upkas if 
something’ fine in him was being outraged. 

“‘She’s glériously beautiful—so beautiful 
that my héart came right up into my 
mouth at first sight of her. As soon as she 
began to talk it went back where it be- 
longs and has stayed there ever since. I 
am sure you must be mistaken about her 
liking me, colonel.” 

“But I’m not!” lied the colonel happily. 
What a perfect pair they would make! 
‘‘Well—what are you going to do about it?” 

“JT wasn’t going to do anything. What 
did you expect me to do?” 

“Y’m sure I don’t know. I hoped you 
might advise me. For we can’t go on let- 
ting the poor girl eat her heart out, you 
know.” 

“‘T didn’t suppose Miss Price had any- 
thing so old-fashioned as a heart.” 

Colonel Price affected to cast about for a 


an. 

“‘Let’s see,’ he began, as if the idea had 
just occurred to him, ‘‘if she sees a lot of 
you, that might cure her. I don’t mean 


(Continued from Page 11) 


you aren’t interesting or worthy, but I do 
mean that she’s faddy, and that the minute 
she gets a thing she loses all interest in it. 
Yes, Eversley, that’s the way. She’s mak- 
ing over a house in Sutton Square, and I’ll 
detail you to help her draw up her con- 
tracts with the decorators and plumbers, 
and so on. She’s there now, and you can 
go over immediately and tell her I sent 
you. There!’’ The colonel’s last word was 
an exclamation of triumph. 

“Colonel Price,” replied Eversley, choos- 
ing his words with extreme care, ‘“‘you have 
done a lot for me, taking me in, as you 
have, and fitting your work to the scraps of 
time I could give you, and it has been a 
privilege to be associated in any capacity 
with a man like you. But as for being a 
lap dog or an errand boy for Miss Price, I 
absolutely refuse. If she has been so mis- 
taken as to think she cares about me, let 
her get over it the way other people get 
over similar affairs.” 

The colonel managed a scowl. 

“T had no idea you could be so vehe- 
ment, Eversley.”’ 

“T’m rabid, colonel. If there’s one thing 
I won’t do, it is toady round a rich woman 
of any age. Miss Price is young, beautiful 
and desirable, but she is also silly, spoiled 
and worthless. I haven’t time to bother 
with people who spend their lives the way 
she does.” . 

“She has set her heart on you, I say.” 

“Let her do as other people have to, 
then. She isn’t the first person on earth to 
be thwarted.” 

Colonel Price raised the lid of a humidor, 
extracted two cigars and passed one to 
Eversley. 

“Tf that is the way you feel,” he said, 
“forgive me for mentioning the matter. I 
need not tell you that I have made this 
disclosure in confidence. I have been un- 
wise, perhaps, but I am so fond of Pamela 
that I still persist in thinking that she will 
amount to something in spite of circum- 
stantial evidence. Let her go, then. And I 
shan’t need you any more today, Eversley.”’ 

“T can’t leave you without some assur- 
ance that I haven’t offended you, colonel.”’ 

“What has just happened in no way 
alters my former opinion of you, Eversley.”’ 

The two men grasped hands and then 
Eversley left the house. 

Outside there was dancing sunlight, mel- 
low and seductive. There was a gold some- 
thing in that sunlight which forbade Evers- 
ley’s taking the Subway, as he had planned 
to do. For once the Law School Library 
called vainly. The golden sunlight spelled 
two words, and it spelled them over and 
over. The two words were Sutton Square. 
So that’s where she was—this girl who 
looked like all a man’s embodied dreams 
and who talked like a bored mondaine! 
A girl with false ideals, or no ideals at all! 
He would like to tell her what he thought 
of her. It would be refreshing. By George, 
he would tell her! He would find her at 
once and tell her how she had upset him, 
obsessed him and spoiled his days ever 
since he had first seen her there in Colonel 
Price’s back drawing-room. 

“Sutton Square!” he cried to the driver 
of the first taxi. 

He, who never afforded taxis, leaned 
back on this one’s greasy cushions, smoking 
the colonel’s good cigar and thinking tumul- 
tuously, ‘‘Suppose I can’t find her! I’ve 
never seen Sutton Square, and it may be as 
big as Central Park.” 

But it wasn’t big at all. That was its 
beauty. There were only six or seven 
houses at the most, and such adorable 
houses as they were, with big plain brass 
plates on their blue-painted doors, plates 
that honestly bore each owner’s name. 
There was hers—looking newer than the 
rest—‘‘Miss Pamela Price.” He rang her 
bell and waited. 

Sutton Square wasn’t a square at all; it 
was just a pocket of Sutton Place, with the 


East River bank at its end. And it bore? “fe were perfectly well 
the same relation to ordinary streets that 
the article ‘“‘a” bears to the longest word 
in the dictionary. No one answered the 


) door, and he rang again, im 


| 
time. 4 

Pamela came to the door | 
behind her, plainly annoyed ; 
ruption, followed a pale bespeci 
man with adenoids. He proye 
DeKay, the decorator. Indeed. 
other than the great DeK 
Eversley took wicked delight ir 
if he spelled his name plain “¢ 

Fabrics of every description 
through the house. Chairs sto 
there, nervously waiting to b 
condemned. Tables waited Pay 
ure. Everything was in wildest 
just what Pamela loved. She ¢ 
surprised to see Eversley; she 
a little pale when she opened ¢ 
was it the reflection of the glare 
sparkling far below the square’ 

“T’ll see you in a minute, Mr 
she said, as if they had had ana) 

And it literally was a minut 
the usual fifteen. She got rid 
Kay with a finesse that was br 
he had gone she sat down o 
brocade and looked at Bye 
breath came and went quickly. 
time there was complete siler 
them. When at last she fun 
cigarette he took the box away 
it over in a corner with some ¢ 
she made no protest. ; 

“TI knew that you would com 
finally. And the relief in her y 
unmanned him. Her eyes fell 
and she toyed nsec with 
of purple brocade. 

“T suppose it was foolish of n 
I know it was insane. You hay 
nerve to be poor!” Eversley ; 
wouldn’t dare.” 

“We wouldn’t have to be } 
we?” | 
“We would.” 

“Oh! Could it be fixed so tha 
touch my money?” 

“Tt could. Plenty of ways, I 

“We are all alone in my | 
Pamela over and over again.” 

“T shan’t say it until tomorr 
I want you to want me to.” Bu 
“Pamela, will you marry me 
noon?” 

“How about licenses?” she a 

“Well, as soon as the law all 

“T’ll try and wait for your lay 

And then, without their havi 
each other, another silence fell | 
They couldn’t bear the bliss ( 
each other—yet. Because it w 
thing left for them to do, in the 
immensity that had happenec 
they began to chatter happily. 

‘““Wasn’t it tunny, how we bi 
at once—the very instant we 
asked. “Wasn’t it queer tha 
uncle never saw all our former, 
ing down about us, and our new: 
rising up out of the wreck? Wi 
that nothing at all had to be: 
known? I tried to talk more cr 
ever had before, to show yo 
worthy of you and never could 

“And I tried to’ seem se 
to hide my joy at finding y 
despair of ever getting yo 

They went on, on, on, 
true lovers ought, an 
next minute—it was re 
later—they went to. tell 

If their coming in te 
him, their announcement Ww: 
could believe. They gave hin 
readjust himself to their news 
him at once, severely, how h 
out that they loved each 
neither had admitted it, 

“But I didn’t know } 
bewildered colonel. “Th 
plot of mine to make yot 

They eyed the man 1 
then Pamela said, not ¥ 


without any plots, diagram 
dear uncle.’’ But she gave hin 
embrace. g 
“But without my conniva 
have taken you months, n 
Now—you are both on 
thirty, my dears.” 
“My dear Colonel Price, 
“‘at four o’clock this afterm 
I discovered that there a 
to thirty. And we’re going 
both—together ” 
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FORD 
GAS BILLS CUT BY ”% th 


T PICK-UP AND 


GREATER POWER 
READ THE\MONEY BACK 


GUARANTEE! _ 


HIS is the Verto for Ford gar- 
buretors. With only a wrénch 
you can put it on your Ford car- 


The Verto is absolutely guar- 
anteed, on a money-back basis, to 
give you these results: 


Perfect pick-up—acceleration 
that your motor has never ap- 
proached before. The Verto al- 
most-entirely does away with the 
use of low speed in traffic. You 
can throttle down to a crawl. It is 
unnecessary for you to go into first 
when the big car ahead jumps from 
three to fifteen miles an hour. 


Greater Power—the Verto will 
take you up hills in high that you 
have always had to shift on before. 


VERTO PRODUCTS 


It gives you fn of perfect 


carburetion 


25 per gent more gas-miles. This 
is Suaranteed. You should get more. 
The Yerto is guaranteed to cut 
your gas bills by one-fifth. 


The Verto gives you a mixture 
that is automatically correct for all 
speeds and for all conditions. Once 
attached, no fussing, no adjust- 
ments necessary. Read the iron- 
clad guarantee. 


Recognized Ford dealers and ac- 
cessory’ dealers recommend and 
sell the Verto. The nearest one to 
you should be able to supply you. 

f he can’t, use the coupon below. 
Attach your check or money order 
for $6.00 and we will send you a 
Verto by return mail. Send it now 
while you think*ef it. 
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: 
CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Export Office—8-10 Bridge St., New York City 
Cable Address—Vertoduct, New York 


‘VERTO 


FOR Jord CARBURETORS 


DEALERS: Write 
| us for prices and com- 
b plete information. 


VERTO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


\ 

Unqualified Guarantee | 
Gentlemen: Attached please find six dollars for one Verto. | 
| 

| 

| 


The Verto for Ford car- 
buretors is guaranteed to 
increase the gas-mileage 
of any Ford car by 25%, to 
give it greater power and 
quicker pick-up. If, after 
a fair trial, the purchaser 


I understand that if after a fair trial I do not get the results 
guaranteed, I can return the Verto to you and you will refund 
my money. 


does not get an increase MA ETT ty nied Ganctenrcr ee See ee oe ie ale eae | Oe a a es rr ; 
of at least 25% in his 
gas-mileage—the _ pur- INCE TRS. ss cca Ui CRORE ect ca « PEO RRR eC ce ORT, Cee Re | 


chase price of the Verto 


will be refunded. $6.50 


Miva dealer: sumameriS's ..c.ctcceusu atc ati i svscsa sone etoses che iadack cic : 


Ot CRS TEC aga ee ee 
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SHOVELS. 


They chain’em 
down inTenn-o-see — 


RED EDGE salesman, walking 
beside a railroad track down in 


Tennessee, barked his shin on an 
object hidden in the dog fennel and jimpson 
weed that bordered the right of way. The 
object proved to be the skeleton of what 
once was a fireman’s coal scoop. Continu- 
ing his walk he counted eleven more dis- : 
carded scoops in a space of 2 miles. 


“T notice you’re using a lot of scoops as id 
ballast on this road,’” he remarked a little 
later to a Master Mechanic. 


“You bet,”’ grinned that gentleman. ‘You 
see when a scoop begins to wear so that it 
means more back and elbow grease for a 
smaller scoopful, a fireman chucks her 
overboard, and hollers for anew one. And i 
the same thing goes for a section hand. j 
But look here’’—he pointed to some 
scoops chained and padlocked to telegraph 

poles. ‘‘You see those scoops? They are 

Red Edges. When a fellow gets hold of a : 
Red Edge he chains her down so that some- wy 
body won’t lift it.’’ 


Every year, Red Edge holds a contest to 
determine mileage records for Red Edge 
scoops. 80,200 miles won in 1921. Last 
year it took 130,000 miles to produce the 
winner. Do you wonder that firemen value 
Red Edge? Or that Red Edge has 75% of 

the locomotive scoop business? 


. 
; 
Ss 


Not long ago the Los Angeles 
Ry. Co. conducted a particu- 
larly rough ‘‘third degree”’ to 
determine what make of track | 
shovel could take most pun- 
ishment. A cheap make lay 
down and died after 90 
hours. A ‘‘very fine’’ shovel 
expired in 140. After trying 
for 240 hours to put a Red 
Edge out of business, they 
gave it up and put the 
Red Edge to work on 
the track. 


“We spent 50 
years learning 
to make 
one grade of 
shovel’”’ 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 30) 


H. Hornrimm, the book reviewer; G. Smyr- 
kin, the play critick; A. Browloft, the movie 
critick, and many other of the important 
literati of the day. The first meeting of 
the Colyum Conductors’ Mutual and Self- 
Esteem Association was thus held, and the 
by-laws bind each member to mention the 
others at least thrice weekly in his column. 
A good ruling, too, for Lord knows we must 
earn our bread and butter, and if we esteem 
not each other, then who shall? 


O Lapy, Lapy! 


IES when I lamp your titian 
Tresses and your cheeks of rose, 
Hazel eyes and pert, patrician 

Nose 


When I hear your laughter dulcet 
Ripple like a line from Keats, 
Pounds my heart and fast my pulse i 
Beats. 


With that form and face seraphic 
You could melt a brick—why, ma’am, 
You could block a Broadway traffic 
Jam! 


With those lips that bear the hints of 
Nature’s art—not druggist’s sales— 
You could even vamp the Prince of 
Wales! 


It’s your classy style that bats me 
Square between the eyes somehow. 
Really, lady, you're th2 cat’s mee— 
Ow! 


Though the tabbies call you “bromide,” 
“Baby doll’ and ‘‘ senseless chit,”’ 
For your love, my happy home I’d 

uit! 


Lady—must there needs be more said? 
Am I smitten with you—quite ? 
Do I mean all the aforesaid ? 
Right! 


PERFECTLY KILLING 


Saliva sends us a laundry ad which says, 
“Don’t kill your wife by giving her the 
wash. Let us do the dirty work for you.” 


DRAWN BY WYNCIE KING 


A Pror. WITHOUT Honor, ETc. 


‘Professor Dropped From College for 
Radical Talk’’—Headline. 


For the enlightenment of our contribs we 
will mention that G. Hunger runs a delica- 
tessen in Brooklyn, A. Crook is a lawyer, 
and §. Plug is an automobile mechanic. Got 
any more? 


CRAZY WITH THE HEAT 


A Michigan girl hoaxed physicians by 
running a temperature of 114 for several 
days. She placed the thermometer next to 
a hot water bottle.—News Story. 


To contribs: Send us all the triolets, bal- 
lades, rondeaus, etc., you wish, but for the 
love of Zeus don’t bother us with phone 
queries as to who wrote Endymion and 
what brand of cigars Amy Lowell smokes, 
and all that. We’re too burdened with 
many other labors to perturb ourselves 
about these things. We haven’t had time 
to use half the things in Bartlett’s Quota- 
tions to fill out the colyum. 


LOvE CAME TO ME 


he came to me in a moment’s twinkling, 
Soft as the spring rain’s fall. . . 
Clear as a cowbell’s silver tinkling, 

I heard Love call. . . . 


Love left my heart with a sullen anguish, 
Flickered—and then blew out. 
Oh, how many times must I laugh and lan- 
guish 
When Love’s about ? 
—Prunella. 


THEY WAITED FOR No MAN 


(From the Paw Paw, S. D., Piccolo) 


Miss Theresa Tyme, the deacon’s daugh- 
ter, ran away from home last Monday with 
Ken Tide, the hardware clerk. They were 
married. by Parson Brown. 


A friend of ours is going into the hosiery 
business. Well, we wish him lots of soxcess. 


LONG 
CRANCE 


ae 


A Record of a Careless Age 
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A girl I like our own latest volume of verse, Hot Dog- | 
Is Mazie Wohnt. gerel! $1.50 at all bookstores. 

She never checks 
Me with a “Don’t!” 


| —B. Z. B. in Mortuarian’s Trade Journal. Well, we re nearing the end of the colyum. 
y a de . 

F Zip, goes another paragraph! 
A jane I love ae 7 


Is Alice Krutch. 


When we're at lunch It’s easy to write ’em. The Material ofa 


She don’t eat much. 


—Essaitchee in Wurstgeschdft Review. Like this. en Th d 
apg renner | ousan Uses 
We like Mae Black, And that’s a colyum. —Max Lief. 
She is some goil. 
She never ul- 
F Ters “Olive oil!” The Average Man 
HERE is one whom I often have wanted 
AHA, PLASTER OF Paris! to meet; hy 
; ; A creature statistical 
(From the Wiskawoozie, Vt., Whambang) Yet rather mystical, 
Harvey M. Plaster, one of the town’s Favored of yardsticks that lovingly measure 
: ster, ‘ A 
leading citizens, sailed from New York last Dorling of DRA ceE thay ahriate Gard trae eo i a Word's. hat. 
Saturday for Paris, France. Nin Siew mation Bats tea ls a iia z est armature, 
LITL, he = a . installed by 
Decimal-slow or fractional-fleet, lia i’ Dee 
No; WouLp You? Spanning just so many inches and feet — eee Se Commission 
The average man, | impregnated 
Dear Boss: If Jockey Ted Doane mar- 776 quoted, illustrious, ever industrious, tees 4 iy Varnish, 


ried Gerty Heffelflinger, the circus rider, 
would you say they’d follow the bridal 
| path? —Gorgon Zola. 


Weak or robustious average man! 


In an age when the best of us struggle with 
doubt 

This being, meticulous, 

Formal, ridiculous, 
Knows to a minute the lifetime allotted him, 
Fate never puzzled, distracted or knotted him; 
Fractional-thin or decimal-stout 4 
Never approximate, nearly, about— | 


We have a new joke to retail to our’ 
| clients. It seems that down in Georgia they 

shot to death one of those veteran mes- 

| senger “boys.” They thought he was a 

| Union soldier. 


We notice in a story by Mona Wail, on 


: : ‘ ; The average man, ° 
| tf Eippy "Tales ag A ep tan acetal An error-proof, serious, blandly imperious, In Giant Generators 
ce ti ” . Destined-to-weary-us average man! D 
says, “Whom goes there?” and still an- and Mid et Motors 
other, “‘Who do you think you’re talking RAE A, : ‘ , & 
| to?” Contribs who find similar mistakes On his EE ala rises to say, Bakelite Varnish is used for 
ins : Bot oe nts veracity ° : 
aa aaa fe mnDatmntih monde insulating the largest arma 
| permitted to attend the annual contribs’ Till, in the future, when all will be dead cf me; tures in the world and the 
banquet, provided they have the necessary Note thirty-four-point-six-three-years ahead smallest. 
kale. of me.” ; In combination with paper 
oF : Sure of his yea and sure of his nay Aeioeh it | Seltrr di 

(in aoe SUTs | <3 wer hi k are Certain of what he will measure and weigh— Bn Oe It Is: Made INlO TAGlo 

7 | Books we recommend this week are Reet deats and: man 

vhe teeth | Thick Ankles, by Old Dan Marcus; Atta The average man, Pp , Silent gears ¢ ¥ 

i uch when Boy! by Old Hayfoot Broomley; Up Stage The gloatingly clerical, how-when-and-where- | other laminated products. 

D West’ | and Down, by Old Alec Bullcopp, and Fifty _ ical, ; Bakelite varnish possesses 
if Tr. i ests Best Recipes, by Old Sis Borely, all good Chiefly numerical average man! valuable properties not found 

{brush put- friends of ours. Not to omit mentioning —Elias Lieberman. combined in any other product. 

‘e to clean | It imparts these properties of 

(NE correct | mechanical and _ dielectric 

f; the back strength, water-proofness, re- 

“nd the ef- sistance to heat etc. to the 

tht bristles products x which it is in- 

corporated. 
to swee 

Ine bi There are many other forms 

i) f h of Bakelite as well as varnish 

« from the serving thousands of uses. 

\ food par- | We offer the co-operation of our 
ot jammed Research Laboratories to those in- 
| terested in its possibilities. 

eums to de- Write for free Booklet “The 
jitate. Dr. Material of a Thousand Uses”. 

> h Brush is | BAKELITE CORPORATION 

e forward in Address the Divisions 


GENERAL BAKELITE COMPANY 
8 West 40th Street, New York 


CONDENSITE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


REDMANOL CHEMICAL PROD. CO. 


¢dental hy- 
| vod health. 


eizes at All 


636 West 22nd St., Chicago 
| ealers’ 
Ss Cleans BAKELITE 


LE OUTSIDE # 


be oe, 


rae 


. J 
Condensite Bakelite Enamel is 
used to seal the pores 


REDMANOL || of this aluminum 


are the registered crank case casting, 

Trade Marks for the making it thoroly 

Phenol Resin non-porous. 
Products 

manufactured under 

patents owned by 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


1 BRUSH) 
race Germany usta, Ses 
Pa, ew 


my Numerous other patents 
Our rights will be fully protected. 


ORAWN BY R. 6. FULLER 


CY : 
EN COMPANY: Chicago: New York Smithers, Who Writes Rot for the “‘ Rotten Stories Magazine,’’ Finds His Daughter 


Absorbed in His Latest Manuscript 
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The greatest contributions to tire making 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


since Cord Tires were invented — developed 


A section of the 
New Web Cord. 
The position of 
the cords abso- 
lutely uniform. 
No tie- threads. 


ENLARGED 4 


Sprayed Rubber—The first uniformly pure rubber. 3 
The New Web Cord—The first rubber-webbed cord structure—doing away with 


cross tie-threads and all causes of flexion-resistance. 


by the United States Rubber Company 


The New Web Cord has 


proved itself to the United States Rubber Company to be the most resilient, the 
most resistant to puncture, the longest wearing tire construction since cord tires 


were invented. 


The New Flat-Band Method of building a Cord Tire—a building method that 
ensures equal angles, equal length, equal tension, and equal service, in all the 


cords of a Cord Tire. 


TIMES 


‘, &¥ ik. 


A section of ordinary cord 

fabric. Note the cross tie- 

threadswhichhaveasawing 

action in a finished tire, and 

the irregularity of position 
of the cords. 


ORsometimenow,motoristsof 
this country have been riding 
on “U.S.” Royal Cord Tires built 
onanew principle. Unannounced, 
but delivering a service that has 
been unquestionably an outstand- 
ing tire performance. 
This may explain perhaps why 
you hear people saying every- 
where that “U.S,” Royal Cords 


are always of uniform quality. 
It is now announced that these 


tires are built of “U.S.” Web 
Cord by the Flat-Band Method. 


For the car-owner who is in- 
terested in the quality-facts of tires, 
the following description of these 
two “U.S.” achievements is pub- 
lished for the first time. 


The New “U. S.”’ Web Cord 


Some time ago, while working 
with the rubber latex in that series 
of researches and developments 
which culminated in the new 
Sprayed Rubber, the rubber tech- 
nicians of this Company dis- 
covered another remarkable fact 
about latex. 


First, let us remind you that 
latex is the source of all virgin 
rubber. It is the milky liquid 
which flows from a rubber tree 
when it is tapped. It contains the 
rubber solids which, by the new 
“U.S.” Sprayed Rubber Process, 


coagulate as the watery pat 
the latex evaporates. 
* * * 


Latex, in its original form, 
as it comes from the rubber 
has a natural affinity for co! 


That is, the cotton fibres 
soak up natural latex, wher 
the other hand they would 
chemical solutions of coagul 
rubber. 

With this new principle establi 
here is how Web Cord is made: 


Pure rubber latex is brough 
steamers’ tanks direct from the tre 
the Company’s Far East Plantatic 


The tire cords are immersed it 
latex. a 
The latex penetrates through 
through every cord. Aa 


A complete impregnation 
rubber. 


The cords are then laid side by 


Placing the tread material 
flat-band tire building macl 


a 


fortunate he escapes to Mexico, 
reach of extradition; if he is un- 
eives a sentence of thirty years, 
jin the Presidio. The absence 
dition treaty between Mexico 
as given rise to a sort of unoffi- 

ge of murderers between the 
es, Seventeen persons wanted 
n Cuba are known to be shelter- 
ico, and probably no one has 
it the number of Mexican homi- 
emaking Havana their pleasure 


ys see how easily a respectable 
nmay slip into outlawry. Ac- 
his own account of himself, 
yyo y Suarez was born at Agua- 
yrovince of Havana on Septem- 
. Aguacate is a tiny village of 
ied cottages lying on either side 
iroad, afew miles from Havana, 
rees all about. Sleeping there 
aine she seems the last mother 
j to have hatched a family of 
rroyito’s father was a small 
_ worked his own land. From 
}} young Ramon was engaged as 
rt. In March, 1916, he was un- 
h to run over and kill a little 
.n. It was a pure accident, but 
‘eted for manslaughter by cul- 
ence, and after many months 
vas sentenced to imprisonment 
and a day. After serving ten 
he jail at Matanzas he earned 
‘ission to which he was entitled 
nduct and was discharged on 
19. He returned to La Mocha 
immediately obtained employ- 
lice officer in that village. He 
| later to be a sergeant of police 
nunder him. Ina place of that 
rirtually chief of police, because 
lirectly under the orders of the 
left everything to him. 


vlitics and Crime 


m of Arroyito has already been 
i a volume by Osvaldo Valdes 
‘sha prologue by Doctor Marcos, 
justrated with distressingly bad 
“hey do these things differently 
i In America the author 

‘eschewed imaginary dialogue 
shave been careful about his 
lis facts; in Cuba dates and 
immaterial beside sentiments 
_the heart and adjectives which 
i. It is my function to bring 
Jil hero of outlawry down to 
\tip him of his sentimental trap- 


i, in 1917 Arroyito had joined 
jf Ex-President José Miguel 
(iad fought in his abortive revo- 
) of his military exploits is said 
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to have been the burning of the little sta- 
tion of La Mocha. He talked a great deal 
about political animosity, but as a matter 
of fact an amnesty had been granted to all 
the actors in the revolution. What had 
happened was quite another thing. A 
Chinaman had been assaulted and robbed, 
and a wealthy sugar planter named Lan- 
tero had accused Arroyito and one of the 
policemen under his orders, named Julio 
Ramirez, of committing the crime. Arro- 
yito asserts that they had not. 

I do not suggest any elucidation of that 
disputed point. All that we do know is 
that on August 23, 1920, Arroyito threw up 
his job without notice and disappeared, to- 
gether with his subordinate, Ramirez, who 
on that very day was arrested on the same 
charge and confined in the prison at Jaruco. 
In any other country Arroyito’s behavior 
would not be thought consistent with in- 
nocence. 

Political feeling runs very high in a place 
like Cuba and it is conceivable that political 
enemies, especially those of the victorious 
party, might stoop so low as to bring a false 
charge against a police officer, but there was 
more than a suspicion that The Sentimental 
Bandit had been using his position as ser- 
geant of the police to enrich himself in 
various illicit ways. 


The Rescue of Ramirez 


On the other hand, one of the worst an- 
swers one can make to a false charge is to 
run away from it. At any rate, at this 
point of the history we find Arroyito labor- 
ing under a strong sense of injustice and 
virtually an outlaw. He knew that the ru- 
ral guard were scouring the country for him. 
One evening he was driving a car which he 
had borrowed from one of his friends, when 
he encountered two of the guard at a turn 
in the road. Feeling sure from their atti- 
tude that they intended to stop him, he 
drove straight at them. Their horses shied 
and one of them escaped injury, but the 
other received a wound in the leg from the 
lamp bracket of the automobile. 

Meanwhile Ramirez was held in the prison 
at Jaruco. In the smaller prisons in Cuba 
there is not very much system. Arroyito 
found no difficulty in paying several visits 
to his old subordinate, Ramirez, in prison 
without revealing his own identity. Rami- 
rez had been incarcerated on August twenty- 
third, and on September twelfth Arroyito 
presented himself for what he intended to 
be his final visit. There were seven guards 
in the jail at the time; three of them were 
standing at the gate where he was talking 
to Ramirez. Suddenly Arroyito whipped 
two pistols from his pocket, fired upon and 
wounded two of the guards and ordered the 
third, at the point of the pistol, to open the 
gate. He had a horse waiting at a little 
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distance. He and Ramirez dashed through 
the gate and were soon astride the same 
horse. That night they spent in the moun- 
tains with the prospect of supporting life in 
outlawry for the next two years. Arroyito 
claims that he has never killed a man, but 
it was no fault of his that the guards sur- 
vived the bullets that were fired into them. 

For a year or more Arroyito lived in a 
cave and was fed by the ravens. His chief 
support was his own sister, a young woman 
in feature and build as like him as sister 
could be to brother. She is the wife of a 
young man named Cecilio Toral, who ab- 
sconded on the day of Arroyito’s arrest but 
is now safely under lock and key. She 
dressed like a man, rode her horse astride, 
and when the police came to capture her 
she sprang from roof to roof like a steeple 
jack—a steeple jack who went armed. 
When we went to see her in Matanzas 
Prison we found her lying stretched on her 
bed, sheeted like a corpse, but a corpse with 
one bright eye peeping at us through a hole 
in the sheet. It was not until she had diag- 
nosed us as friends that she slipped the 
sheet from her face and showed a desire to 
shake hands all around. In a hoarse whis- 
per she suggested to one of the lady visitors 
that they should exchange clothes and she 
would be off through the prison gate like a 


| flash of lightning. Her gesture was more 


graphic than her words. To the company 
she remarked that she was sick of a country 
where she had been treated with so much 
humiliation and injustice, and wanted to 
set sail for England. She, like her brother, 
appeared to be consumed with vanity. 

It is one of the drawbacks of living in 
outlawry that every undiscovered crime is 
attributed to the outlaw. Arroyito ap- 
pears to have accumulated some thirty- 
seven accusations during the past two years, 
all of which he declares to have been cases 
of mistaken identity; many of them took 
place when he was in another province 
altogether. How long he could have con- 
tinued his life as a cave man is uncertain. 
One may suppose that if one escapes jus- 
tice in Cuba for two years one may easily 
extend the period to twenty-two or thirty- 
two, but about Arroyito there was a fatal 
openhandedness which brought about his 
next downfall. Early in 1922, he was 
traveling in a third-class car to Santa Clara, 
and when the conductor demanded his fare 
he tossed him a twenty-dollar bill and told 
him to keep the change. This is an unusual 
proceeding with third-class passengers—a 
proceeding so remarkable that the con- 
ductor passed the word to two soldiers who 
travel on all trains, fully armed, to protect 
the mails. These soldiers arrested him at 
the point of the rifle, and in three days he 
found himself in the Carcel in Havana for 
seven months. 


What Happened to Lantero 


In this old-fashioned prison it is quite 
easy for a visitor to pass to a prisoner any- 
thing of small bulk without being observed 
by the guard. Arroyito’s sister, Marina, 
who was always ready to help him, con- 
veyed to him a rope and a saw, and with the 
latter he had actually cut his way out of the 
prison building and reached the top of 
the boundary wall before he was detected 
and recaptured. After seven months he 
was removed to Matanzas and brought be- 
fore the court on a charge of wounding a 
rural guard. He was sentenced to three 
years in prison, which he began to serve in 
the Presidio, at Havana, in September, 
1922. Two months later he was again trans- 
ferred to Matanzas to answer charges of 
abducting and holding forransom a wealthy 
farmer named José Lantero. 

Arroyito had had an old score to settle. 
Foremost among the men whom he regarded 
as his persecutors was the wealthy sugar 
planter named Lantero. It was he who had 
denounced him for the assault and robbery 
of a Chinaman and had caused him to lose 
his post in the police. Arroyito was deter- 
mined to have his revenge, or at any rate to 
terrorize Lantero into silence. Shortly after 
he had rescued Ramirez from prison he went 
alone to his mother’s house in La Mocha 
and called out the mulatto, named Angel, 
who lodged with his mother. Between 
them a plot was hatched for bringing Lan- 
tero into his power. Angel was to procure 
two uniforms of the rural guard and to in- 
vent an excuse for bringing Lantero from 
his plantation to La Mocha on the following 
Monday to discuss business. 

Lantero fell into the trap quite easily. 
He and one of his men, named Luis Rodri- 
guez were on horseback when at a turn of 
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disaster, whereas astride of his horse he 
could defy the world. The inference is that 
if ever his name is included in a general 
amnesty he will bring the world to heel with 
a horse between his knees. That is quite 
in the style of the Wild West. 

The police did not stop at Arroyito. It 
was quite clear that they had more than a 
single brigand to deal with. They arrested 
the sister, Marina; not perhaps so much on 
account of her well-known complicity as 
because she was inflaming the mob in his 
favor by her impassioned oratory. As a 
further precaution they took her husband, 
Toral, after he had absconded. Three other 
persons were detained as accomplices— 
Osear Rodriguez, a chauffeur; Valdes, a 
municipal policeman who spent his leisure 
moments in acting as the umpire in cock 
fights, and Hernandez, who could not even 
keep faith with his associates. 


Lombroso’s Methods 


The whole Arroyo family was ready for 
any kind of adventure, as may be seen from 
their faces; and the curious thing is that 
this is no case of moral degeneracy. In any 
country you may have a whole family with 
its face set hard against authority, not from 
any innate hatred of the law but from sheer 
deviltry and love of adventure. I suppose 
that if Lombroso had encountered the case 
of Arroyito he would have discovered in 
the boy and his brothers and sisters the 
stigmata of hereditary criminal taint. He 
would have pointed triumphantly to the 
conduct of one of the great-grandfathers 
and have shown how the capture and hold- 
ing for ransom of Canizo was as inevitable 
as the courses of the planets; but then, 
every one of us would have fared rather 
badly at Lombroso’s hands. He was the kind 
of professor who, if you noticed him gazing 
fixedly at you from a neighboring table in 
a restaurant, would inspire you either to 
cover up your head with a table napkin or 
to kick him into the street. As I read the 
family of Arroyito, it is as God made it—a 
family which, if it had had a little more 
brain, might have left its mark on history 
by some act of courage, enterprise and even 
heroism; but when it comes to idolizing 
such a bandit it is time to take our bear- 
ings. If any one of the ten thousand people 
who came to cheer him at the station after 
his arrest had been held up at the point of a 
pistol, kept for days in a cave in fear of in- 
stant death, half starved and blackmailed 
into parting with his money, he would have 
been at the station with quite another pur- 
pose. It pleases Arroyito to consider himself 
the victim of circumstance, to trace his 
downfall to the machinations of his political 
enemies. The world is full of those who con- 
sider themselves the victims of political in- 
justice, and if they all took to the road as 
armed bandits and we excused them on 
that provocation this would be a very un- 
safe world to live in. 

Hernandezis now in custody on the charge 
of complicity in the act of brigandage com- 
mitted on Canizo. He was removed to the 
Carcel in Havana, where I had an interview 
with him. He has nothing of the engaging 
frankness of Arroyito; he is a_ sallow, 
secretive-looking ruffian of the ordinary 
criminal type. The public at Matanzas 
took so healthy a view of his case that he 
was removed to Havana as a protection 
against lynching by a mob. 

Criminal justice in Cuba walks with 
leaden feet. Years may pass before the in- 

vestigating magistrate at Matanzas com- 
pletes the cases which Arroyito and his 
associates have to answer, and when they 
come to a public trial the admirers of The 
Sentimental Bandit may have forgotten all 
about him; or worse, from his point of 
view, they may be taken up with a new 
criminal idol. In the meantime the warden 
of Presidio Prison may make a possikle shoe- 
maker out of an indifferent brigand, and 
Arroyito may elect to ply his new trade for 
a living or betake himself to a more lucrative 
employment of reading aloud to the em- 
ployes in a cigar factory while they roll ci- 
gars. If all else fails there is always Mexico 
to fall back upon; politics in that distracted 
country is the very field for a man of his 
talents. If his sister were to join him there 
the pair of them might sweep him into the 
presidential chair. 
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neither had she, for that matter. Still—she 
fastened the last button on her chic little 
frock and tip-tilted her jaunty small hat. 
Then she ran to the door of the living room 
and crossed the floor swiftly. 

“‘Let’s see.” 

Gloria had lost her interest; she resigned 
the paper nonchalantly. Pen’s blue eyes 
skimmed it swiftly, fastened on the words: 
Heiress Desires Only Blouse of Petal-Sheen. 

It was funny; she began to laugh. But 
the humor did not lie in the place that 
Gloria thought. It was only because it had 
occurred to her that it might just as well 
have been Post’s plush as petal-sheen silk. 

Advertising! How did one ad- 
vertise? 

She threw down the paper. 

“Glo, you’rea fraud; you don’t 
really want to go to Amrin’s. I 
don’t believe you have an ap- 
pointment at all.” 

Gloria glanced at her wrist 
watch, winked one big brown eye. 

“Haven't I, though? And I’m 
going to beon timefor once. Peter 
is to give me the once-over, tell 
me what to wear.” 

“Peter? Who’s he?” 

Gloria suddenly looked tragic. 

“Oh, my dear, it was that hate- 
ful Katherine Fishe who put me 
wise. She’d been skimming round 
in the most spiffingly gorgeous 
things, and turning up her nose 
in that scornful way the cat has— 
you know—and I was green with 
envy. SoI got my maid to talk 
to hers, and found she’d had every- 
thing at Amrin’s just as usual. 
But her clothes were marvelous. 
Amrin’ had surpassed himself. 
You can’t faze me on a thing like 
that, can you?” Her tone became 
plaintive. 

“T should say not!” said Pen 
warmly. ‘You know clothes, 
honey, if any girl ever did.” 

“You blessing!’’ Gloria smiled 
seraphically. “So I went up to 
old Amrin himself and tackled 
him. Told him I’d take away 
half his trade if he didn’t tell me 
what had been done to the Fishe’s 
garments that hadn’t to mine, and 
he went green as an unboiled lob- 
ster and admitted that he didn’t 
know, pos-i-tive-ly. I had him 
seared. So I looked him straight 
in the eye the way dad does to 
people before he gets mad, and 
said he had to find out; and you 
bet he did, because he came back 
with Peter.” 

“Yes,” said Pen impatiently; 
“but who is he?” 

Her mind was occupied with the 
thought of the plushes, and she 
really could not wait to follow 
Gloria’s long-winded tales as pa- 
tiently as usual. 

“T’m coming to that,” said 
Gloria with her staccato emphasis. 
“T knew him at once. He used 
to live down in Virginia when we 
had our place there; not exactly 
one of us, you know, but his 
family was nice. I think his father 
was a lawyer or something, no 
money, but fine folks and all that. 
He was in dad’s business here for 
a bit. That’s funny, in a way, be- 
cause dad was awfully peeved when he left; 
said they told him he had promise. But it 
seems he said—Peter Askew, I mean !—he’d 
always wanted to design dresses and things. 
He’s an artist. You’d say so, too, if you’d 
seen the Fishe’sthings. Dad can’t see it that 
way. He won’t really appreciate him until 
he gets the bill.’ She giggled, then went on: 
“So I held out my hand and said, ‘How 
d’you do, Mr. Askew? I don’t suppose you 
remember me,’ and would you believe it, he 
backed away and just bowed, and you’d 
have thought he’d never seen me before. 
Maybe he hadn’t noticed me, after all,” 
said Gloria humbly. 

Humility was a new trait; Pen stared her 
astonishment. 

“Tt seems he’s only a clerk with Amrin, 
learning the business; but I found out by 
poking round that he’s been there two 
years, and of course I haven’t known about 
it, being abroad. You know mother—she 
never finds out anything. Now I learn that 
Peter—that’s what they call him—is the 
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soul of Amrin’s; and though I guess he 
doesn’t make much out of it personally— 
he’s only a subordinate, you see—yet peo- 
ple have been insisting on having him for 
the longest time. He has the most extraor- 
dinary flair for clothes; just knows them, 
you know, the way other men know bank- 
ing and—and automobiles.” 

But when they reached Amrin’s a little 
later, Gloria found that it wasn’t going to 
be so easy to see Mr. Askew. The suave 
Amrin himself was absent. Gloria fumed 
and raved at the elegant young woman who 
had been deputed to attend to her. 

“But I had an appointment.” 


one bare arm at the door beyond them on 
the other side of the salon, her eyes eager 
and amused. “Old dear, you know I’d do 
the same for you. Won’t you go over there 
and find out if he will come? He won’t sus- 
pect you, and—and anyone would do any- 
thing for you, Pen darling.” 

You couldn’t resist Gloria when she 
coaxed like that. Penelope walked out of 
the gray-and-rose space and across to the 
glass door indicated. Then she knocked. 

Peter Askew had seen Penelope twice be- 
fore. The first time was in the hall at the 
Naylors’ country place in Connecticut. 
There was a staircase that wound around 


They Seemed to be Alone Together in the Snow; a Beautiful Feeling. Her Eyes Shone 
as She Looked Up at Him 


The assistant looked wooden. 

“T’m very sorry, Miss Naylor; 
afraid Mr. Askew hasn’t come in yet.” 

“Then phone and tell him I’m waiting.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be any good. Mr. Askew 
keeps his own hours. Sometimes he works 
here late at night; then he doesn’t come in 
until any time he chooses.” 

The crisp voice of the woman took on an 
air of resentment, as if she felt peevish at 
the very thought. For an instant Gloria 
studied her—something of her father in the 
keen scrutiny, had the woman known it. 
Then she changed her tactics. 

“T wonder,”’ she said with one of her 
wide and brilliant smiles—the only thing 
that made her homely face attractive, 
really—“‘‘if that negligee I ordered is ready. 
Will you find out?” 

Miss Mason departing, 
towards Penelope. 

“He’s here, Pen; I saw his head as I 
came in. Over there behind that glass door; 
it was half open then.” She gestured with 
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Gloria bent 


galleries above and took a straight sweep 
downward. A girl:in primrose yellow came 
down those stairs so lightly she almost 
seemed to float. It was the magic way of 
coming down to earth, as if she wore invis- 
ible wings. The slender little frock of yel- 
low was like the sheath for a flower. With 
an innocent coquetry—either on her part 
or her dressmaker’s—she wore stockings of 
faint green and green shoes with sparkling 
buckles. She moved over to the fireplace, 
near which Peter stood, and dropped into 
one of the big chairs with a laugh. 

“ Awfully chilly, isn’t it, for April?” : 

Peter had a dark head of sleek hair that 
looked as if a cat had licked it, and his eyes 
were gray and almost extraordinarily direct. 
He moved uncomfortably, gazing down 
from his six feet of height, and said in an 
aloof voice, ‘“‘I beg your pardon, I’m merely 
here on business.” 

It was a stupid thing to say, of course; 
he knew that, the minute the words were 
out, but he had to set her straight. She’d 
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girl with more money than sense. His 
sense of time was not accurate, for it is cer- 
tain that Gloria Naylor had learned poise in 
four years; but Peter remembered with a 
smarting sense of injustice that meeting in 
the Naylor country place when Gloria ig- 
nored even his presence. Perhaps the sight 
of Penelope at the theater had had some- 
thing to do with this, but he remained deaf 
to memory of old Amrin’s entreaties, and 
sat, pencil in hand, carefully sketching the 
ideas he wished to put into effect in cos- 
tuming a new show. 

Then—Fate. He heard a knock on the 
door of his office. Amrin’s premises were 
spacious, but space was not given to the 
help. With finesse Peter was able to en- 
tertain a caller when he stood up; there 
was not room when he sat at his desk. He 
did not want to see anyone this morning; 
it was useless asking him to see Miss Nay- 
lor. His crisp “‘Come in!’’ was ungracious. 

The handle turned, before him stood 
Penelope. She smiled, a delighted smile. 
Mirth crept into the lovely eyes and she 
held out her hand impulsively. 

“Oh, isn’t this luck? Can you possibly 
be Mr. Askew?” 

“Yes,” said Peter. He was utterly un- 
able to say another word, and Penelope 
said the first thing that occurred to her. 

“Why didn’t you come over and speak 
to me at the theater?” 

“‘T was there on business,”’ said Peter. 

“You make that a habit, don’t you?” 
said Penelope, and they laughed together. 

For Peter it was a golden world. Sud- 
denly Pen remembered the reason she was 
there. She hesitated, because she remem- 
bered Gloria—that first time. Then she 
looked with his own directness into Peter’s 
eyes. 

“‘T came here with Gloria Naylor,’’ she 
said. ‘‘My name is Penelope Post. We’re 
friends. She’s an awfully good sort. We 
do lots of things together, and she is crazy 
to have you fit her out, tell her what she 
ought to wear. She’ll talk about you to 
all sorts of people. I think it would be a 
good business move for you, really. Won’t 
you come, please?”’ 

““Yes,’’ said Peter. 


’ 


, 


He wanted to add, 
“Hang business! I’ll come because you 
asked me!”’ But the words would not 
leave his throat. 

He strolled with Penelope across the 
thickly carpeted floor of the salon to the 
gray-and-rose room, where Gloria waited; 
and because the world shone for him like 
a rainbow, capitulated utterly before her 
wide and entranced smile. 

“Mr. Askew, can you make me look— 
distinguished?”’ 

It was as if Gloria prayed the high gods 
for the ultimate gift. A real task, for 
Gloria was big and ungainly. Peter Askew 
made no reply in words as he studied her. 
Well, no need to go deeply into that. This 
is about Penelope. 

Pen refused to go on to luncheon with her 
friend, and walked briskly up Madison Ave- 
nue to her home. The interview with Peter 
Askew had cleared her mental atmosphere; 
she had a plan. Aunt Rachel was out; 
she had the apartment to herself. Pen 
hurried to the telephone and called up her 
father’s old friend, Philip Lawton. 

When she saw him later that afternoon 
it was in the calm, cool atmosphere of his 
law office. Penelope shivered a little as she 
went in, because she was in an enthusiastic 
mood and it was disastrous to be met by 
quizzical black eyes underneath an iron- 
gray head that seemed leonine against the 
unobtrusive walls. She felt, before she 
began to talk to him about it, that Mr. 
Lawton would disapprove any suggestion 
she might make. This merely showed how 
accurately his psychology worked. He had 
planned his office to just this end. 

But his manner was exactly right. He 
listened to her idea with dispassionate 
interest, appeared to weigh it as he sat 
looking from the window onto the soft- 
coal-grimed atmosphere of New York. 
There was a glint of sunshine on the build- 
ing before him, reminding him, somehow, 
of the girl opposite. He would not have let 
her know this for anything, however. His 
gaze was ruminative as he turned to her 
again. 

“What do you know of this young man, 
Penelope?”’ 

“Not very much,” she admitted frankly. 
“He was with Mr. Herbohm Naylor once— 
in the banking house, I mean—and Gloria 
told me this morning that her father had 
been annoyed when he left; thought he 
had promise, I think. But now that he is at 
Amrin’s they say that he is the soul of the 
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place, though he’s only a subordinate. He 
has ideas; he knows exactly what any 
woman should wear. Some of the things 
he’s originated are beautiful; and next 
season Oh, Mr. Lawton, even the 
time seems just made for what I want to 
do! It all came to me in a flash. I have 
seen some of the advance models from 
Paris. He showed them to Gloria and me 
this morning, and they are using mate- 
rials—well, Post’s plushes would be per- 
fect. Mr. Askew used a phrase ”” She 
paused a minute, her eyes on his, and they 
were so earnest in their luminous blueness 
that he raised his hand to his face to hide a 
smile. “‘I was thinking about the plushes, 
so of course I remembered it exactly. He 
said, ‘For these styles we need a material 
so heavy that it will not flutter, so soft that 
it won’t crease, so lustrous that it almost 
makes its own light.’ You’ve seen father’s 
plushes, I know, Mr. Lawton. Don’t you 
think that describes the fabric exactly?” 

Well, he did; he had to admit that; and 
admitting anything to Penelope today 
seemed like taking a step along the path 
she wished one to tread, somehow. An 
elderly man, versed in the sophistry that 
is easily learned by corporation lawyers, 
Philip Lawton yet did not seem able to say 
anything to dampen her enthusiasm. Not 
that he wanted to, exactly. 

Finally: ‘But, my dear child, what is it 
you want me to do?” 

Penelope laughed; that sound of April 
that so enchanted him. 

“T want your advice, but I want it to 
agree with my wishes.” 

“Exactly!’”’ His eyes twinkled in spite 
of himself. “‘And that, as I understand it, 
is to sell your Aresia Copper bonds, the 
emergency fund your father left in my 
hands, to give you sufficient to start in a 
perfectly mad venture with this young 
man at Amrin’s.”’ 

Penelope flashed at him: ‘‘What emer- 
gency could transcend this? And why 
would it be mad, Mr. Lawton? There is 
old McGuire, who used to be foreman in 
dad’s factory and who bought the little 
plant from him when father became ill. 
He understands the process, and he would 
manufacture the plushes for us in a small 
way until I had time to see how they were 
going to take. If we could get Mr. Askew 
to go into it—I don’t know about that yet, 
because he may feel he does not want to 
leave Amrin’s, you know. Then I thought 
I could take a small exclusive shop some- 
where off the Avenue and start in business. 
Making gowns and everything, using all 
sorts of materials, of course, but featuring 
Post’s plushes. Don’t you think that 
would be a good idea?”’ 

Lawton did not commit himself yet. He 
wanted to know more. Penelope under- 
stood that. She had with her in her expen- 
sive bead hand bag many small samples. 
Lawton smiled to himself again at the 
practical way in which she had come pre- 
pared. 

“‘Dad used to teach me about fabrics 
this way,’ she exclaimed. ‘Only I can’t 
go on with your lesson practically, as he 
would with me by taking me over to the 
factory and showing me. Sometimes we’d 
go to other factories, too, where they made 
other things. There’s a huge place out 
in New Jersey—Palt’s, the name is—and 
they make almost everything. I don’t 
know anything practical about running a 
factory, but I do understand the process 
used in making textiles.’ 

She took up a piece of cloth and put it 
down on the desk by Lawton’s hand. 

‘Feel it,”’ she said. “It’s a fur, really, 
except for the leather skin, imitation seal- 
skin. And here’s another.” Her .white 
hands moved swiftly in her bulging bead 
bag. ‘‘They call it Littlelamb. If you 
didn’t know, you’d hardly be able to dis- 
tinguish it from Persian lamb fur. Here’s 
a special velvet that’s beautiful, too; and 
this shaggy fellow—he comes in gray and 
taupe, as well as this black—is an imita- 
tion of caracul. There’s one factory that 
specializes in all that sort of thing. Kete- 
tec, Kerefir, Velour du Nome, Seal Alakette, 
Pekok—they’re the fur fabrics they are 
loading the new styles with. Next winter 
you'll see them everywhere. 

“T wish I could show you how they make 
things, Mr. Lawton; it’s amazing, really. 
Some of the machines seem almost to 
think. This velvet, now’’—she caught up 
one of the first squares she had laid beside 
him—“‘ they weave that with two warps, one 
looped over transverse wires, so that the 
loops stand up above the main body of the 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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FOR a MAN to THINK 
that Direct-by- Mail 
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sary to the success of his 
business, is like shut- 
ting eyes and ears and 


whispering: 


OT by 
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For a business man to af- 
tempt Direct-by-Mail Ad- 
vertising without aid of an 


ELLIOTT 
Addressing 
Machine 


—and Index Cards that 
Print their own Addresses 


is like being offered a quick, 
easy lift over a long, rough 
journey and replying:— 


““No, thanks; 


WALK!” 


- I'd rather 


INVESTIGATE this speedy, versatile, 
sure-fire, business building system. 


A machine 
for every 
requirement ( 


id < 5 


Rotary Addresser—$75 


Electric Addresser—$300 


From 
. Ten Dollars 


Foot Lever 
Addresser—$150 


Envelope Sealer—$45 


Write us for our Free Book  _ 
“Mechanical Addressing’’ 


‘THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
146 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Atlanta, 79 Walton St. 
Baltimore, 15 E, Fayette St. 
Buffalo, 324 Brishane Bld. 
Charleston, W. Va. Laird Office 
Equip. Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. Crayton Co. 
Chicago, 1315 S. Wabash Ave. 
Cleveland, 616 St. Clair Ave. 
Columbus, O. Diehl, 43 E. Gay 
Dallas, Stewart Off. Supply Co, 
Davenport, Ia. F. H. Shinn Co. 
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Detroit, 517 Capitol Theatre 
Bldg. 
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Kansas City, 924% Balt. Ave. 
Los Angeles, 116 Henne Bldg. 
Louisville, Office Equip. Co. 
Memphis, 766 Randolph Bldg. 
Minneapolis, 538 Bldr’s Ex. 
Nashville, Williams Print Co, 


Newark, N. J. 45 Clinton St. 
New Orleans, Title Guarantee 
Idg. 
New York, 321 Broadway 
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App. Co. 
Oklahoma City, Office App. Co. 
Omaha, 303 Leflang Bldg. 
Phila., 1520 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, 622 Bessemer Bldg. 
Proy., R. I. 30 Empire St. 
Raleigh, N. C. H. S. Storr Co. 
St. Louis, 1005 Pine St. 
Salt Lake City, Wilkinson 
Sales Co. 
San Francisco, 114 Sansome St. 
Savannah, C, E. Blakewood 
Syracuse, 317 So. Clinton St. 
Seattle, Converse Co. 
Montreal, 263 St. James St. 
Toronto, A. S. Hustwitt Co. 
Winnipeg, Man. Modern Of- 
fice App. Co. 
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A musical triumph 


without a para 


HE full moon, riding high in the un- 
clouded heavens, floods her bril- ¢/ 
liance into a grassy clearing 1n the woods. “= 


ae 


Into the circle of light wanders the figure 
of a peasant maid, dressed in her bridal finery. 

It is the demented Dinorah, ever searching for 
her lost lover. 

She spies her shadow. It fascinates her. She 
takes a step. It moves. She skips. It leaps after 
her. Believing it another person she begins to 
dance to it, advancing, receding, pirouetting. And 
then she sings. It is the famous “Shadow Song,” 
Ombra Leggiera. The scene, the second act in 
Meyerbeer’s Opera, Dinorah. 

This song, one of the most spectacular ‘arias in 
the whole realm of music, is infinitely more than 
a song. It is the marvelous play of lights and 
shadows in motion, interpreted in music. 


The voice of the singer runs and skips and leaps 


in flashes of purest tone. The limpid voice of the 
flute, like a tenacious shadow, pursues, through 
every note and trill. 


Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Company, and exclusive Columbia 
Artist, has made a Columbia New Process Record 
of this operatic gem that is magnificent. To sing 
the “Shadow Song” as she sings it is a superb 
accomplishment. To record it in all its glory is 
equally remarkable. But the supreme triumph is 
the Columbia New Process Record’s perfect re- 
production of her voice, in all its variety of tone 
and inflection, unmarred by. the annoying intrusion 
of surface sound. 


All Columbia Records are now made by this 
new process. They are built in layers, a hard 
centre surfaced with a material of such exquisite 
smoothness that the familiar grind of needle noise 
is never produced. They are the only records 
made which so flawlessly reproduce the unblurred 
beauty of the original. The process is patented, 
no one else can use it. 


To know the vast difference between Columbia 
New Process Records and all others, go to any 
Columbia Dealer and ask for Macbeth in the 
“Shadow Song,” A-6219. For additional proof, 
ask to hear the other selections listed on this 
page. One after another they emphasize 
Columbia superiority. 


Columbia Records can be played on any 
phonograph. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
New York 


el 7 


Aa The playing 
surfaces made of a 
substance over which 
the needle travels 
almost inaudibly. 


B—The much 
harder centre core 
which resists warp- 
ing. 


God Touched the Rose. 
(Brown) 
Tandy Mackenzie 


From the Canebrake. 
(Gardner) 

By the Brook. 
(De Boisdeffre) 
Sascha Jacobsen 


Romeo and Juliet—‘‘ 
Leve-toi-soleil.’’ 
Charles Hackett ‘ 

Manon Lescaut—‘‘In gu 
trine morbide.” 
Rosa Ponselle 

Robin Adair. 

When I Was Seventeen, A 
Florence Macbeth 

I’se Gwine Back to Di: 

A Banjo Song. 

Oscar Seagle 


Columbia 


New Process RE CORDS 
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“You won't,’ said Penelope calmly. 
“He’s just business. Why, Mr. Lawton, he 
even goes to the theater for that!”’ Fol- 
lowed a small chime of mirth. 

“Well ” 
weakly. 

He was behaving, he knew, exactly as he 
would have behaved had Penelope been 
his daughter. He wished he had a daughter 
exactly like her. As he took her to the 
elevator he looked down at her from his 
rangy height and thought of something— 
what was that remark she had made about 
finding a cheaper place to live? 

“Tf I arrange all this for you, Penelope, 
you must promise me that you and your 
aunt will go on living in your present apart- 
ment exactly as if there had been no 
changes.”’ 

“But,” said Penelope in a troubled 
voice, ‘IT don’t see how I can afford it, you 
know. That place—it simply eats money,” 
she confided. 

“Tt is the sort of place you must live, 


said the man of affairs 


however,’’ said Lawton decisively, “if you | 
are going to work up an exclusive business. | 


Besides, there’ll be plenty of money for | 
that’’—he perjured himself—‘“‘for the first | 


year at least.” 


“ Of course, after that it will not matter,” | 


said Penelope rapturously, 
demand for Post’s plushes 

The elevator carried her face of laughing 
certainty away from him. 

It would be at least ten days before he 
could communicate with her, Mr. Lawton 
had said. Thinking about it afterwards, 
Penelope never knew exactly how she had 
managed to get through them. She haunted 
the exclusive establishments that Gloria 
frequented. Not Amrin’s, although she 
went with Gloria when she had the first 
sight of her nearly completed wardrobe, 
watched Peter Askew when he opened his 
keen eyes and surveyed her friend, sud- 
denly a distinguished and majestic figure. 
Gloria had always worn beautiful things, 
but she herself had never before appeared 


“because the 
” | 


harmoniously clothed. Mr. Askew had ac- | 


complished this without apparent effort. 

“T could kiss him!” said Gloria seraphi- 
cally. Pen noticed that there were actually 
tears in her eyes. 


Then at last Philip Lawton called her up, | 


told her crisply that he had found no flaw 
in her genius. Peter Askew had shown 
himself eager to be given the chance to 
show what he could do. 

“Of course I think you are making a 
mistake in insisting that he is to be a part- 
ner in the firm. Do be guided by me, my 
child! Pay him an adequate salary and be 
done with it. He has nothing to bring to 
Post’s plushes.”’ 

“He'll bring his brains,’’ said Penelope 


seriously. ‘‘They are worth more than 
you know now. Wait!” 
“Very well,’ said Lawton, sighing. 


“Apart from that, I think you have shown 
very good business judgment in selecting 
him. He is undoubtedly clever, ambitious 
and honest. You could not place your 
affairs in better hands.” 

But she wouldn’t be placing them in As- 
kew’s hands, of course. Penelope knew that. 
They would be working together. This 
was merely Mr. Lawton’s old-fashioned 
way of regarding women. He did not im- 
agine that she could borrow money and not 
work hard herself to pay it back, did he? 
She called up Peter at Amrin’s, asked if 
he would come and have dinner that eve- 
ning and go through the whole thing. 

That her attitude and surroundings were 
any different from those of the ordinary 
working girl she did not stop to think. 
Aunt Rachel was an excellent hostess, even 
though she disapproved so emphatically of 
the whole thing. The little dinner was ex- 
quisite inevery way. Peter Askew inferred, 
as much from her surroundings as from what 
Philip Lawton had suggested, that Penel- 
ope was a rich girl who had an idea that 
she wanted to work; this was just a hobby 
with her. Wait until the hard end of the 
winter season came, she’d be winging away 
to Florida. 

Not that he noticed any suggestion of the 
dilettante as their work began in earnest. 
They worked together as hard as any two 
persons had ever worked, he thought. 
Nothing of the rich amateur about Miss 
Post. Through all the heat of the summer 
she was at the store early and late, or over 
in New Jersey with old McGuire at the fac- 
tory, consulting with him, figuring on new 
shades and weights, writing checks for more 
silks, entering into contracts that to Peter 
Askew verged, sometimes, on the edge of 
pure adventure. 
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BENEFACTOR 
15c straight 
(actual size) 


Ginards had hands 
of solid gold 


—it would not increase, in the 
slightest degree, their unique rep- 
utation as America’s biggest 
cigar value—nor would it cause 
the fastidious smoker to reach 
for them more eagerly than he 
now does. 


Girards contain every attribute 
that makes for a great smoke— 
superior workmanship; Havana 
tobacco, fully and naturally ma- 
tured; matchless blend, the result 
of 50 years’ experience. 


Know the pleasure of this remark- 
able cigar. Mellow, mild and com- 
pletely satisfying. Easy on your 
nerves. Put Girards to the test— 
at the very next cigar counter. 


ANTONIO ROIG & LANGSDOREF 
Established 52 years Philadelphia 


GIRARD 


Never gets on your nerves 
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This is Model S 
—showing sec- 

ond tire attached 
to original spare, 

with carrier in place 
Sor third tire. 


Sizes—3 4 to5% were 
—from $2.50 fo; $4.5 


HEN puncture or blow- 
out makes it necessary to 
use the only spare tire you have, 
worry begins. And if more trouble 
comes and you’re miles from a re- 
lief station, that is real grief. 

Escape such vexation by having 2-R-3 
Tire Carriers. 

Second spare firmly attached to the 
original one, and each added spare fits 
to the one before it. Easily taken off, 
easily put back, no tool kit needed. All 
the extra tires ride securely. Weight all 
evenly distributed. 

Universal application to any size tire, 
any rim, any car; will carry two or three 
extra spares, hence the name of 2-R-3 
Tire Carriers. 

Everybody carries one spare tire — wise 
ones, 2-R-3. 

See coupon below for instructions about 
buying. 

Dealers: This means 2 or 3 sales—2 or 3 
opportunities to sell an extra tire and a 
rim with 2-R-3 Tire Carriers. Order 
through your jobber. 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT FOR 
ALL FORDS 
The International Stamping lineincludes 
the most complete assortment of tire 
carriers for Fords—as low as $1.50. 
Self-Latching Rim Tire Carrier —snaps 
on or off; something new; is held firmly 
in place; also used as side tire carrier for 
Ford touring or runabout. 


Underslung tire carriers for Ford trucks; 
special carriers for light commercial cars; 
cradle carriers for small trucks; tail light 
and license brackets. 


International Stamping Company 
406 North Leavitt Street, Chicago 


This 1s Model Y— 
sizes 344 lo5\y, prices, 
$4.50 to $7 00. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, fill out this 
coupon or write to us and we will see that you 
are taken care of. 
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But that was not his affair; not in a way. 
His was the couturier’s end; he had nothing 
to do with the manufacture. Penelope 
brought in customers, took orders for the 
plushes, saw salesmen, kept an eye on the 
models and’ the showrooms, worked sixteen 
hours out of every day, and went home at 
night—to Park Avenue. He remembered 
that with a tug at his heart every time that 
he caught himself thinking of her as a girl, 
remembering with a pang the days when 
he had known her merely as Penelope, and 
not as a business associate. This, even 
though it seemed otherwise, was her ‘whim. 
She was a rich girl who had discovered a 
flair for business. Of course she made mis- 
takes; he had to laugh at a few of them; 
but then she could afford it. And even with 
these the work went ahead in a manner that 
was almost marvelous. 

The styles of the season, as Penelope had 
said, lent themselves admirably to the soft 
draping effects of Post’s plushes. And for 
the first time in years heavy things—gold 
tissues, metallic cloth, velvets, brocades and 
plush—were being made up into evening 
frocks. 

Gloria Naylor had been attired in one on 
a dull afternoon in November. She in- 
tended to wear it the next night, she told 
Penelope, at the Van Hellerings’ ball. She 
was remarkably handsome in royal-blue 
plush, and Penelope hugged her and told 
her so. 

“Penny darling,” said Gloria with a 
sigh, ‘“‘why won’t you throw over this hor- 
rid work for once and come too? Everyone 
is talking about you, saying you are getting 
so pale.” 

“T’m not, Glory; I have lots of color, 
see?”’ The girl had flamed rosy, and she 
looked up at her friend with a laugh. ‘The 
fact is,’’ she said seriously, “‘I am too tired 
at night to dance. You’ve no idea how a 
new business is. You have to watch it day 
and night almost, like a new baby.” 

Gloria uttered an impatient exclamation. 

“But it is all so unnecessary, Penny 
darling. You are using up your youth and 
your lovely times just to work. I don’t un- 
derstand you at all; you’ve changed so.’ 

Her eyes, roving over the store, rested 
ruminatively on the door of Peter Askew’s 
little office. Penelope, however, did not 
notice this. When Gloria had gone she 
hurried into the tiny pigeonhole where she 
had her desk and sank breathlessly into 
a chair. She had been on her feet since early 
morning, and she was very tired. Noth- 
ing, somehow, seemed to go so well of late, 
though Post’s plushes were booming. This 
suggestion of Gloria’s about the ball had 
set her blood dancing. She wanted to 
go—oh, how she wanted to go! Business— 
business wasn’t what it was cracked up to 
be; not for a girl, anyhow. It had been all 
right at first when she and Peter had had 
such wonderful times working together; 
but lately he had altered, grown so stiff and 
silent. 

It was closing time. The head sales- 
woman came to the door, hatted and be- 
furred. She said in her soft, purring voice, 
“Good night, Miss Post.” 

There was a rustle of silk, the high me- 
tallic sound of her laughter outside on the 
street as the door shut. The store lights 
had been snapped off and the whole place 
was wrapped in a dim purplish shadow that 
was charming. Color had gone from the 
delicately chosen harmonies. Penelope 
glanced up at the plate-glass window and 
saw that it was snowing. The flakes came 
down heavily. 

“Oh, dear!’’ she said dismally. 

Peter Askew came out from his office, 
dressed for the street. He looked tired too, 
and there was a strange expression in his 
eyes as he saw her sitting there. 

Penelope said, her. voice strained, “It’s 
snowing; did you see? 

“Bully!’’ he sexelataet with forced hearti- 
“‘T love snow, don’t you?”’ 

“No, I hate it.” 

She turned from him and took some 
books from a drawer. The set of her shoul- 
ders was forbidding. He stared at her as if 
he saw something else, as indeed he did— 
the picture of her sitting in the front of that 
box at the theater eight months ago and 
more, wearing a glowing frock, laughing 
when Billy Stiles addressed her as Virginia. 
He took a step nearer the desk. 

“Miss Post, I know it is none of my busi- 
ness, but I heard what Miss Naylor said. 
Couldn’t you go to that ball—go out a 
little sometimes? I think you work too 
hard. I mean to say’’—he hesitated, trying 
to keep his aloofness, clutching it about 
him as a shield—‘“‘if there is anything I can 
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do, I’d be very willing to—to work harder. 
Can’t I help—if you are going through the 
books?” 

She stared at him, her blue eyes wide. If 
he didn’t go in another minute she would 


cry. 

“Thank you,” she said in a tone as 
strained as his own; ‘‘but if I wished to go 
to dances I should go, of course.” 

“Of course.” 

“T am my own mistress.”’ 

He bowed. 

“TI was not presuming to suggest other- 
wise.” 

Her heart gave a pang. Why, they were 
quarreling! He was frightfully angry. 
There were little white notches at the cor- 
ners of his nose. She—she was being a per- 
fect lunatic! As if he hadn’t been awfully 
kind! 

The slam of the door interrupted her. 
He had not even said_good night. Men 
were idiots. Any woman would have known 
she was trying not to cry. She cried in ear- 
nest, her shining head buried on her arms. 

Aunt Rachel telephoned that she would 
have dinner and go to Mrs. Crumbleton’s 
for some bridge if dear Pen didn’t mind. 
Dear Pen did not. She said so in a cross 
voice that threatened to break into sobs. 
It had grown dark outside, but the snow 
still floated silently down. Penelope did not 
want any dinner. Her crying fit was over. 
She wiped her eyes resolutely and tackled 
the books. The phone rang again. She 
tried not to answer it, but habit was too 
strong. 

“Hello!” 

“Oh, you’re still there, Miss Post!’ said 
Peter Askew’s voice in relief. 

Penelope sat holding the receiver and 
staring at the telephone, but no sound came. 
Peter must have been cut off. She hung up, 
feeling that he would try to get her; waited 
breathlessly. His voice had sounded so 
friendly. Not a bit as it had been. When 
he spoke again she’d apologize for having 
been so rude to him. 

A key clicked in the lock. Peter Askew, 
covered with flakes of snow, stood in the 
doorway. He was quite breathless. He 
could hardly speak. He’d been running. 
Color flamed into the girl’s tired face. 

“T remembered that you only wore a 
thin coat when you came this morning, and 
had noumbrella. There’s something here I 
came back to get.” 

His voice was jerky from lack of breath. 
He went into his office and came back with 
something over his arm. 

“Tt’s a cloak,’’ he explained, spreading it 
out. “I got the idea last week. Black plush 
outside, silver inside, soft as—as a puffball. 
I thought we could call it Miss Midnight. 
Things sell better when they have a name.” 

“How lovely!” said Penelope, touching 
it, noting the sweeping line of shoulders and 
hem. Her heart was singing a happy tune. 
If Peter had noticed that she had no um- 
brella, only worn her thin coat 

He put the cloak around her.. He didn’t 
look at it even, though on other women he 
was critical of the things he originated. 
She clasped it closer around her throat, 
took down her small hat. It was a perfect 
cloak. She spread it fanwise, like a pea- 
cock’s tail, courting his admiration. 

“Tt’ll keep you dry,” he said in a dissatis- 
fied tone. 

Nothing was good enough for her. No 
one else should ever have a cloak like this. 
In their odd state of mind they neither of 
them thought of a taxicab. She shut the 
books, locked them away in a drawer. 
They went out of the store together. She 
realized, with a guilty thrill, that she was 
wearing a new design out into the snow. 
It would be ruined. But she did not care. 
Peter hadn’t even an umbrella. He held her 
hand on his arm to be sure that she did not 
slip on the slushy sidewalk. The snow 
looked wonderful, falling about them—a 
starry curtain. 

““*AHach snowflake, falling, is a little star; 
its lamp not lit inside,’”’ 
beneath her breath. 

“T beg your pardon?” 

Oh, the aloof sound was back in his voice! 
Penelope said in desperation the first thing 
that came into her head. 

“T want to tell you why I had to go over 
the books. You see, I have to pay for the 
mistakes I’ve made out of my—my share of 
the profits. I wanted to see if I could afford 
to stay on in our apartment next year. It is 
frightfully expensive.” 

“Frightfully expensive?’ 

He looked at her as if she had taken leave 
of her senses. She had a warm sense of hav- 


ing stumbled on the right thing to say. 
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There wasn’t a trace of anything except 

amazed concern in his voice now, anyhow. 
“But you don’t have to care about ex- 

penses?”’ he questioned anxiously. 

They seemed to be alone together in the 
snow; a beautiful feeling. Her eyes shone 
as she looked up at him in answer. 

“Of course I do!’”’ she cried. ‘“‘Why do 
you think I am in business?” 

He didn’t answer that. Something vi- 
brated in his voice, something she wanted 
to hear again. 

*Aren’t you rich?” he urged yearningly, 
as if searching for some answer that he 
hardly dared hope might be true. “‘Is it 
possible you’re poor?” he said again before 
she could speak, and she felt him tremble. 

“Yes, yes, I’m poor!”’ she said, as tri- 
umphantly as if she’d bestowed a fortune, 
and without knowing it her hand clasped his. 
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“Oh, Pen darling!” 

His arms went round her, out there in the 
friendly snow. They turned in together to 
the warm hall of the apartment house, were 
carried smoothly upward. 

It took her until midnight to tell him all 
about it, when Aunt Rachel came down 
from her game of bridge. She stood in the 
doorway, eying them with a congratulatory 
smile. 

Penelope thought that she showed great 
discernment—a new quality. 

“You look as if you’d found a fortune!”’ 
she said, addressing them both impartially. 

“We're going to make one,”’ said Peter. 

He seemed to find it difficult to add more 
words. 
giggle. 

“Tell her you came to see me—on busi- 
ness.”’ 
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(Continued from Page 27) 


in a domino battle involving a maximum 
stake of twelve cents. “‘The chill of winter 
is sour in the marrow of my bones-and my 
coat has the thickness of a rose petal. I 
contemplate the purchase of a new gar- 
ment, but I am quivering on the tip of the 
spear of doubt—whether it shall be a felt 
jacket or a quilted cotton coat. It is ten 
years since I wasted any money on my 
raiment and I seek your advice.” 

Sam Chai grunted and played a blank 
five. 

His opponent devoted a full minute to 
deliberation and ear scratching before he 
volunteered his advice. ‘‘The felt jacket is 


| not as warm as quilted cotton, but it costs 
| less.”’ 


“On the other hand,’’ Sam Chai added, 
““the cotton jacket is warmer than the felt, 
but it costs more.” 

““My gratitude is exceeded only by the 
capacity of my ears and the depth of your 
wisdom,” Jim Sin returned. ‘“‘Now that 
the sages have spoken I shall consult the 
palace jester.’ He called to the somnolent 
Hoy Quah. “Hola, fool! What shall it be, 
quilted cotton or a fabric of felt?” 

The fat cat, awakened, leaped to the 
table, sensing the proximity of the midday 
ration hour. He looked intently at the 
questioner and then in one of his rare ex- 
hibitions of false affection he rubbed him- 
self, full length, along Jim Sin’s arm, de- 
positing, in the process, a few wisps of loose 
hair on the sleeve of Jim Sin’s coat. 

The three inmates of the Cavern looked 
at Hoy Quah, and admiration kindled in 
their eyes. ‘“‘The fool hath spoken,’”’ Sam 
Chai exclaimed. ‘“‘A felt jacket, of hair and 
wool, is his choice.” 

“He has decided for me,”’ Jim Sin agreed, 
‘and in his decision I have saved four 
dollars. I shall buy him an extra chicken 
foot.” 

At the mention of food Sam Chai hauled 
out a small alarm clock, tied to the end of a 
leather shoe string. 

“And with another pinch of your savings 
suppose you celebrate with rice and pork 
for the three of us. Haste, miser! Summon 
the messenger from the Chang Low and 
order rice and pork. I will brew a fresh pot 
of tea and presently we will be fortified 
against another six hours of life.” 

Jim Sin was silent at this, but his actions 
spoke his consent. He got up and walked 
to the front door of the Cavern and opened 
it. Into the traffic of the noonday streets 
he croaked a message which was relayed by 
casual strollers until less than one minute 
later it reached the doors of the Chang 
restaurant two blocks away on Grant 
Avenue. “Rice and pork for three lazy 
cooks in the Cavern!’’ This was the mes- 
sage, and within ten minutes after it had 
been uttered a boy started from the Chang 
Low, carrying a tray on his head. Ivory 
chopsticks flourished for a time thereafter 
in the Cavern. 

In a little while the effects of the false 
filling of tea had worn off and after the 
curve of the temporary reaction was again 
at its base line and when the sense of full- 
ness which Sam Chai enjoyed had settled 
down upon a substantial and comfortable 
foundation of rice and pork an increment 
of benevolence which had accumulated 
throughout the meal found utterance in 
some money-saving advice. 

“A new store has been started on Grant 
Avenue since you were here last week,” he 
told Jim Sin. “It is called the Mongol 
Bazaar. Goods of sorts are sold there at a 
price far below those demanded by our 


merchant cousins from Canton. It is true 
that Japanese goods are sold together with 
the products of China, and a report is cur- 
rent that the store is financed by American 
owners—but who are you to question the 
source of a felt jacket if you can save a 
dollar on its purchase price?” 

Jim Sin acted on his friend’s information, 
and before any of the senior clerks had re- 
turned from their midday meal he walked 
through the gaudy portals of the Mongol 
Bazaar. 

The jacket craver called loudly to a pair 
of languid young males who were doing the 
best they could to get a full day’s rest for a 
full day’s pay. Something in his imperative 
tones or his choice of language served to 
retard the approach of the sales boy. Be- 
fore he faced Jim Sin with an insolent 
“Whatcha want?” the latter found time to 
inspect three or four porcelain vases on the 
table to his right. He lifted a twenty-inch 
vase and inspected the mark on its base. 
“Yang Ho T’ang Chih,” he read. ‘‘Made 
at the Hall for the Cultivation of Virtue.” 
When his inspection was done he addressed 
the clerk who stood before him, and his 
question was spoken in the dialect of Can- 
ton. 

“How much money do you demand for 
the last price of this vase?”’ 

“What you want?” The clerk repeated 
his question in English, and his voice had 
lost nothing of its insolence. “I don’t 
speak Chink talk.” 

Jim Sin looked directly at the youth and 
the corners of his mouth tightened. “It is 
true, as the Shang Lun has it, that fine 
speech and a pleasant exterior are seldom 
associated with virtue,” he said, still in his 
native dialect, “‘but politeness adorns the 
conduct of an emperor.”’ Then lapsing into 
the best English he could muster, ‘‘How 
much fo’ no-good piece this Lung Chiian 
vase?”’ 

He pointed to the vase, which was 
glazed in imitation of the Lung Chiian 
celadon of the Sung dynasty. 

The clerk, remembering some of his in- 
structions, countered with a question: “You 
buy for your store?”’ 

“No have got store.” 

“T tell you.” With his contempt now 
clearly unmasked, the sales boy looked at 
the price label pasted on the base of the 
vase. His casual inspection narrowed with 
a sudden interest at his first glance at the 
label and he looked again at Jim Sin as if to 
estimate the old man’s ability to stand a 
shock. ‘“‘This ver’ fine vase,’’ he said. 
“‘Ver’ old. Sung.’’? The word was printed 
in English, following the price. ‘‘ Ver’ rare; 
almost one t’ousand year old. Price is two 
t’ousand dollars. Cheap. You buy?” 

The clerk had missed the decimal point 
on the twenty-dollar vase, and Jim Sin 
realized this. ‘‘I cook,” he said, dismissing 
the subject of the vase. ‘‘You ketchum 
no-sleeve felt jacket, number-one thick, 
mebbe I buy. Have got?” 

“We don’t handle Chink clothes,”’ the 
clerk answered, and with a deep sigh of 
exhaustion the mask of contemptuous in- 
difference returned to his pasty face. He 
Me eae about and walked away from Jim 

in. 

“*Mourning clothes may hide happiness,”’ 
the old man reflected. ‘‘I would not weep 
overloud at his death, if it were horrible 
enough. The gem must be cut before it is 
polished; some day when this fool stumbles 
against a sharp meat cleaver Hai! 
Rabbits cannot worry a tiger.” 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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Electric Lanterns 


es 7 Py 


Vacation 
Necessity 


For Campers, Sportsmen, 
Motorists 


A portable electric light that you 
can set down or hang up anywhere, 
or carry on your arm, leaving both 
hands free for your work. It throws 
its light in every direction, instead 
of in one spot. 


An electric lantern that you can 
pack in the tool box of your car. 


For the Camper—it lights his tent 
or guides him through the woods 
without any danger from fire. 
The light is turned on or off by 
moving a switch. 


For Sportsmen of all kinds—it 
has innumerable uses. For motor- 
boating its safety features cannot 
be overestimated. For night fish- 
ing, for carrying in the canoe and 
for traveling through the woods, 
its freedom from fire risk is an im- 
portant feature. It affords pro- 
tection in walking lonely roads at 
night. 


For the Motorist—making emer- 
gency repairs or changing tires at 
night, it is indispensable. 


The Embury Supreme 

Electric Lantern is invalu- 
“\. able for all outdoor uses. 
It contains a battery of 
three unit cells which 
will burn for 12 hours 
continuously, or last for 
months of ordinary use. 
The batteries can be 
renewed for a cost of 50 
cents wherever bat- 
teries are sold. 


Height 8 in. 


Width S$ in. 


Order one today and be 
ready for any emergency. 


$7 50 


Complete with battery 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 
If he has none in stock, we will 
mail post paid on receipt of the 
price. 


The Embury Manufacturing Company 
Dept. P. Warsaw, N. Y. 


SUPREME 


CELECTRIC 


LANTERNS 
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RECOGNITION 


Finer values, thrift and performance ; 
reflected in Stephens amazing sali 


THREE TIMES, since January, the Stephens 
building program has had to be advanced to meet 
the urgent demand developing wherever the great 
new Stephens cars have been shown and sold. 


Recognition of the unmatched value and dis- 
tinction embodied in the seven individual motor 
cars in the Stephens line has been country-wide. 


No wonder. Thousands of experienced owners, 
with sound standards on performance, appearance, 
comfort and economy, were looking for motor cars 
to satisfy these standards at reasonable cost. 


They had learned the real meaning of economy. 
Not miles per gallon of gas, alone, but also miles 
per dollar of purchase price and upkeep. 


They wanted all the old and new essentials—dis- 
tinctive and luxurious bodies, easy handling, smooth 
operation, dependable performance, and the last- 
ing quality evidenced by high second-hand value. 


Stephens anticipated this practical vision of jiner 
motor cars at lower prices. And acted immediately. 


T 


‘Finer-Motor a 


SP LE SOP L AEA ERAGE ALP LY EPP PIEI SELL SF LE De < 


TWO GREAT 
FACTORIES 
INSURE 
STEPHENS 
PERMANENCE 


** ee 


MOTOR PLANT, 
AT RIGHT 
CONTAINS 426,000 
SQUARE FEET 
** * 


BODY-BUILDING 
MACHINE AND 
ASSEMBLY 
PLANTS, (LEFT) 
CONTAIN 775,000 
SQUARE FEET 


STEPHENS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, INC., MOLINE, ILLINOIS: Factories, Freeport and Moline 


1—Seven individual new body types cari 
two specialized chassis were produced to m 


2—All the substantial qualities which. fo 
years had endeared Stephens cars to twent 
sand satisfied owners were retained and } 


3—The Stephens-built, 6-cylinder mote 
the intake manifold entirely inside the cylina 
was brought to higher efficiency, greate’ 
bility, swifter acceleration and mightier | 


4—Delco ignition, new-type Timken ale 
mer steering gears, Mather full chrome-vai 
springs, Fedders radiators and other hig]| 
units were incorporated into two chassis A 
ordinary quality and character. 


i 


5—lIn the seven striking bodies, Stephens t; 
created new values in balanced and lu: 
comfort, in graceful, low-swung lines and cc! 


; 
Stephens success tells the story in a wor! 
these great cars. Compare them, feature | 
ture. Buy no car until you have driven a Sty 
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»hens Value at a Glance 


hy the Public is buying Stephens cars 
1d Stephens Dealers are prospering today 


id motor, Stephens built. 59 
y¢ Overhead valves half-cylin- 
¢’,with dual valve springs. 
nbfold, hot-grid vaporizer and 
giamber for gas entirely inside 
d head, water-cooled. 

ial combustion chambers, full 


1d polished. 


yor arms. Screwdriver adjust- 
rc er arm tappets and bearings. 


rnatched to exact weight and 
ll fitted to cylinders. 

ib :ation to every motor bearing. 
| is synchronized with load. 
1 |ankshaft, balanced at rest and 
d Heat-treated connecting rods. 


ejens ignition, starting and 
\semi-automatic spark control. 


ial steering gear, oversize. 
Taator, air baffle type. 

éfather springs, chrome-vana- 
evy leaf. Sensitive, yet sturdy. 


Timken axle:, oversize. Pinion shaft is 
straddle-mounted in ‘Timken bearings. 
Oil-lubricated universal joints, dust proof. 
Rigid frame, tapered channels. Five sturdy 
cross members, two 2-inch torsion tubes. 
Brake drums, 15 14-inch face. Turned true 
after mounting on wheels. 

Stromberg carburetor, on cylinder head. 
Big and burly Fisk cord tires, all non-skid. 
Two wheelbases: 117 and 124 inches. 
Seven distinctive body types. A car to fit 
every individual motoring need and desire. 
Hand-built bodies. All joints screwed and 
glued. Hand-fashioned body panels. 
Finish hand-rubbed—17 coats of paint 
and varnish— slow air drying. 
Equipment. Thiet-proof transmission lock. 
Kellogg power tire pump. Rain-proof 
cowl ventilator. Stewart 75-mile speed- 
ometer. Electric horn. Headlights have 
Monogram lenses. Marine-type cowl lamps. 
Stephens stoplight and complete tool kit. 


PENS DEALERS all over the country are prospering. It is on their 
sihat our success is based. Not only are they finding it easy to sell the 
ye Stephens line. They are also BUILDING AND CONTROLLING 


@? businesses that belong entirely to them—not to the factory. 


7 


loot dictate selling quotas for our dealers. We do not force cars on them. 


0 erate with our dealers because, by working with them, we build for the 
re We still have a number of fine retail territories open for business men. 
today, at Moline, for full color catalogue and our dealer-building contract. 


BENS 
t Lower Prices 
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Your name and address here 


will bring our new catalogue and motor hand-book 


STEPHENS ROADSTER, 2-3 Passengers, $1445 


STEPHENS SPORT-TYPE “FOURSOME,” ¢ Passengers, $2045 
Custom-built body. Wheelbase, 124 inches. With wire wheels, $2145 
STEPHENS TOURING CAR, 7 Passengers, $1745 
STEPHENS SEDAN DE LUXE, 7 Passengers, $2385 
All Prices F. O, B. Freeport, Illinois 
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St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
Lincoln, Neb. ae 

Its Blabon floor of Cork 

Carpet is unequaled 

for hospital service. 


Blabon floors of Plain, Inlaid, or “Invincible” Battleship 
Linoleum are sanitary. Their surface being non-absorbent 
they resist acid and other stains. No dust or dirt gets 
ground in. They are easily kept clean and spotless, 
especially if waxed occasionally. Their resiliency makes 
them quiet and comfortable to walk upon. 

There are many places in hospitals where the less expen- 
sive styles of Printed Linoleum may be used to advantage, 
for instance: in closets, linen rooms and store rooms. 

The durability and economical service of Blabon 
floors have given them widespread use also in libraries, 
clubs, churches, auditoriums, commercial and_ public 
buildings; and their decorative possibilities make them 
doubly attractive for hotels, apartments and homes. 

Any good department or furniture store can show 
you these linoleums. For genuine linoleum look for 
the name Blabon. Write for illustrated booklet. 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sani- 
tary, moth-proof, and lie flat without fastening. Folder - 
showing 22 patterns in color sent upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 72 years 


Important Notice: 
Floor coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt paper 
base are not linoleum, and to describe, advertise, or 
sell them as linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt 
paper floor coverings have a black interibr which is 
easily detected upon examining the edge. 


| BLABON | 


ART Linoleums 


Look for this label on the face 
of all Blabon Art Linoleums 


EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 115) 

The tiger walked out of the Mongol 
Bazaar and headed directly for the Jackson 
Street car line. He hailed a car and 
scrambled aboard on the sunny side. When 
the car had climbed halfway up the hill 
beyond Van Ness Avenue, Jim Sin felt the 
first chill breeze that heralded the after- 
noon fog. He pulled his thin coat tightly 
about him and resolved to buy the felt 
jacket on the following day, but this pro- 
gram was blocked by a new barrier of 
events across the pathway of his immediate 
future, for when he had arrived at the 
house he discovered the maid, and she an- 
nounced the impending return of Doctor 
Holland and his wife. ‘‘It’s likely they be 
havin’ company f’r wan meal afther an- 
other. Yez would betther lean heavy on th’ 
butcher an’ th’ baker by tillyphone.” 

“T fixum. When he come?”’ 

“Tate mornin’; lunch tomorr’ is th’ 
first battle. Burn a punk stick in y’r josh 
house. Praise be, they leaves f’r th’ Pebble 
Beach house th’ day before Christmas.”’ 

Jim Sin nodded his head in understand- 
ing. “The superior man questions not the 
decree of the gods.” ; 

The Christmas idea cheered him, for 
since the first year of his service in Doctor 
Holland’s house each Christmas Eve had 
brought him the gift of a check on the 
Anglo Bank, and the amount of the check 
had increased with each new year. He 
counted the days until Christmas and then 
he quoted a line from the Tao Heo, the 
first of the Four Books: ‘Putting quick- 
sand in the hour glass does not shorten the 
day.” 

Iv 

HARING the honors with Mrs. Holland 

at one of the first luncheons which she 
attended after her return to San Francisco 
was a pale parrakeet who was addicted to 
art in its most insidious forms, including 
Chinese incense, preserved ginger and the 
diluted blank verse of the Ming dynasty. 

In his bag of tricks he carried a side line 
of patter which touched the high spots of 
Chinese bronzes and porcelains and jades, 
lingering safely in the uncharted Han 
dynasty or the clouded years of a period 
more remote, where a general statement, 
delivered with emphasis, could serve in lieu 
of fact. From Laufer and Bushell he had 
retained a smattering of names and dates 
and technical terms which he orated at 
every opportunity with an easy eloquence 
that had charmed more than one feminine 
audience. Now, fed to his pink gills and 
numbering among his victims half a dozen 
eravers of culture, this Cheever Elfred 
Symmes spoke his piece. Opening with 
Shang and Chou bronzes he chippered 
along the pools of knowledge until he rested 
in his flight on a jade island, where he 
perched long enough to preen himself in- 
ternally with a cup of tea, molting the 
while a few pinfeathers of distorted but use- 
less information. ‘‘Jade is of two kinds,” he 
warbled—‘‘jadeite and nephrite. Nephrite 
comes from the Greek, nephritikos, mean- 
ing the kidney stone.” 

The statement served to remind old Mrs. 
Gill Radcliffe of the narrow escape she had 
from lockjaw the time she stepped on a nail 
and they had to operate. 

Thereafter for eight minutes Mrs. Hol- 
land listened to an intimate chronology of 
operations, being seated next to the lady 
who had escaped lockjaw, and when this 
intimate recital was finished Cheever was 
into the porcelain deeper than the forty 
members of the Ali Baba gang. 

“The opportunities for acquiring the 
rarer pieces are fast vanishing,’’ he con- 
cluded, ‘‘but for the diligent searcher there 
is still a treasure field in the musty back 
rooms along Grant Avenue, where gems of 
the Ming and Kang-hi kilns await their 
fortunate discoverers.” : 

From this little acorn of chatter grew the 
great oak of desire, and before Mrs. Hol- 
land had spoken her farewells to her hostess 
she had resolved to shoot her half of the 
ten-thousand-dollar Christmas check on 
the foundation of what would some day be 
recognized as one of the world’s great col- 
lections of Chinese porcelains. She drove 
directly to Grant Avenue, and at Jackson 
Street she began a prowl that cost her 
eighty cents at The Bowl Shop and two 
thousand dollars at the Mongol Bazaar. 
From the brass-plated doors of this place 
she was escorted across the sidewalk to her 
ear by a trio of stunned salesmen, one of 
whom carried in his arms the imitation 
Sung vase which had attracted Jim Sin on 
the day of his visit in search of the three- 
dollar felt jacket. 


-vase slipped from her grasp, ¢ 


; 


J 


é 


When Mrs. Holland got out of 
the door of her house on Jackson 
carried the twenty-inch vase in h 

Before she stepped to the sid 


later it lay broken before h 


collections of Chinese por 

When her first wave o 
passed she summoned Jim 
kitchen. ‘TI broke fine vy; 
Pick up pieces and thro 
rected. “I don’t ever wan 

“How much he cost?” 
practical, wanted to know 
portant detail of the acci 

“Two thousand dollars; n¢ 
gone.” 

Until Doctor Holland ar 
time with a comfortin 
and philosophy Mrs. Ho 
curring attacks of chagrin and a 
rupted now and then b 
moods in which she ling 
the purchasing power of 
spent dollars. 

In his kitchen, when 
Jim Sin tried to reco 
vase by gluing the f 
Failing in this, he threw t] 
into the ash can, saving o' 
base, which bore the label 
Bazaar and the hall-mark 
ters glazed in blue. é 
Chih,” he read. “‘Made at tl 
Cultivation of Virtue.” " 

He reached for his pocket! 
opened the little blade. He a) 
point of the blade to the enamel 
of the fragment of the vase whict 
made at the Hall for the Cult 
Virtue. A streak of bluish dust] 
the scratch made by the blad 
words are seldom associated wit 
he commented. - 

He got up and walked into tl 
where Mrs. Holland and the dc 
reading. ‘“‘How much you pay { 
he asked, seeking to confirm hi 
information on the subject. 

Mrs. Holland looked up. “1 
sand dollars, Jim Sin; now it’s a 

‘‘China dish break easy, gold m 
hard. Better you keep moneyall' 
downtown now.” ' 


Te days before Christmas, 
attempt at recovering Mrs. 
wasted money took the form of a 
of coercion. - 
When the tide of holiday 
Avenue was at its height 
carrying a sack full of ancie 
on the sidewalk in front 
Bazaar. He left the scene o 
ing loudly and predicting, in 
world might hear, the severity 
ing that awaited him as a 
accident. 
An hour after the sidew 
sluiced clean of its débris 
traffic had been resumed, 
repeated, and at about © 
butcher shop next door pré 
caded its section of the sid 


other side of the Mongol 
about noon there began t 
laden smoke of smolderin 
“Too much fly, plenty m 
kill him,’’ the boss of the 
to Yut Sam, the complai 
the neighboring emporium. 

The rival store across 
somed out with a huge bar 
between the flags of the Uni 
the Republic of China, the W 
that ‘‘We Sell Not Japan | 
Only.” 

Directly in front of the Mong! 
enjoying a franchise protec 
tial night-riding members 
colony the driver of a pe 
limousine parked his car 4 
fender against the influx 
tomers who navigated the na 
their own vehicles. 

Until midafternoon abou 
the store enjoyed was half a' 
sales of litchi nuts, purch 
Chinamen and paid for wi 
At four o’clock two of th 
were received in change b: 
the Treasury Department, 
dollar bill in payment for a 

(Continued on Pag 
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u Save Floor Space 


with Warm-Air Heating 


The first thing you demand of a heating 
system is heat. That goes without saying. 
But there are other important things to con- 
sider when you’re choosing a heating plant 
for your home. 

If, for instance, you choose a warm-air 
heating system, you will save floor space and 
wall space in every room in the house. In 
the living room, in the hall, in the sleeping 
rooms—everywhere—your furnishings can 
be arranged just where you want them. 

The illustration shows how little useful 
space is occupied by heating equipment in 
the Sunbeam Warm-Air Heated home. 
Fresh, warm air rising from the Sunbeam 
Pipe System is brought into the rooms 
through attractive but unobtrusive registers. 

The Sunbeam Pipeless System is no less a 
saver of useful space in the home. A single 
floor register distributes warm air evenly 
throughout the house and withdraws it as 
it cools. 

So you can readily see that, in the home 
heated by a Sunbeam System—Pipe or 


CT 
SUN ED 
 WARM-Al 


Of Interest to Dealers: We welcome correspondence with established 
dealers who are seeking an opportunity to render a better, broader heating 
service and to build a permanent, growing business. The Sunbeam 
Proposition Book gives our complete dealer plan in detail. Write for a copy. 


Pipeless—there is nothing to interfere with 
the desired arrangement of furnishings. 
House-cleaning is greatly simplified—an 
advantage that every good housekeeper 
will appreciate. 

The Sunbeam System will give you warm- 
air heating at its best. It will heat every 
room abundantly, evenly and quickly. And 
it will do more. It will efficiently ventilate 
your home—keep the air in constant motion 
—always changing—always fresh and pure. 
It will healthfully humidify the home air, 
for the Vapor Pan which is a part of the Sun- 
beam System adds moisture to all the air 
that enters your home. Can you afford to 
install a heating system that only heats 
when you can have these added advantages 
at an even lower cost? ° 

Get the complete Sunbeam story before 
you make a final decision on a home-heating 
system. Send for a copy of our new book- 
let, “‘ June Weather Made to Order’’. We’ll 
send it free—together with the name of the 
Sunbeam Dealer nearest you. 


THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 


Boston Atlanta Cleveland Chicago Denver San Francisco 
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Copyright 1923 by 
The Fox Furnace Company 
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MOTOR TOURISTS 
Join this Club Free! 


Every motor tourist 
knows the value of trust- 
worthy advance informa- «& | 
tion about local and tem-“4S 
porary conditions on his 
trip—the weather, the 
kind of roads, or their | 
present condition. bi: 
The Automobile Blue Book, “ 
standard touring guide of ™~ 
America, is published yearly. 
For 22 years it has dependably 
directed tourists who value a 
complete touring service. Over 


250,000 Blue Books are in use 
each year. 


Blue Book road scouts cov- 
er roads all over the country 
and send reports daily. State 

highway departments, automo- 


bile clubs and information bu- 
reaus everywhere are in con- 
stant communication with us. 
U. S. weather reports are re- 
ceived regularly. 


. To increase the value of all 
= this to Blue Book users, we have 
organized the Blue Book Tour- 
ing Club, which offers by mail 
a specialized, last-minute tour- 
ing service that is unmatched 
for accuracy and completeness. 


The Club will also recom- 
mend routings, suggest points 
of special interest, and inform 
about hotels and garages. Any 
question pertaining to motor 7 
touring will be answered. 


Membership in the Clubis not sold, Qs 
but is FREE to every owner of a 1923 WS 
Blue Book. 

The new Blue Books in four vol- 
umes describe 360,000 miles of roads, 

covering the entire U.S. and adjacent 
Canada. They are complete, accurate 
and up to date, the result of an invest- 
ment of over one million dollars in 
bringing the Blue Book to its present 
perfection. 
Only $3 per volume, and you get 
the complete service of the Club to 
use as often as you wish, entirely free, 
until May 1, 1924. 
Blue Books are sold at bookstores, 
newsdealers’ and motor supply stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t them, mail the 
coupon. Send no money. The vol- 
ume will be sent C. O. D. 
—4 VYol.1—N. Y., New England states, and 
Eastern Canada. 
Vol. 2—Pa., N. J., Del., Md., D. C., Va., 
W. Va., Tenn., N. C., S. C., Miss., 
a Ala., Ga., Fla. 
Vol. 3—Mich., Ohio, Ill., Wis., Minn., Ia., 
Mo., Ind., Ky. 
Vol. 4—All states west of and including 
N. D., S. D., Nebr., Kan., Ark., 
La., Western Canada; also trans- 
continental routes coast to coast. 


AUTOMOBILE 
BLUE BOOK 


Standard louring Cusde ¥America 


[ 1060 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. | 
Send me C. O. D. postpaid Blue Books volumes 
at $3.00 per volume. 
| Ren Ge | 
| Address — | 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
chopsticks. The proprietor of the Mongol 
Bazaar spent the next three hours attempt- 
ing to clear himself of the charge of issuing 
counterfeit money and of having it in his 
possession. At half past six, after he had 
been released from custody on the strength 
of cash bail in the sum of five thousand dol- 
lars, and again questioned about the return 
of the two thousand dollars by one of Jim 
Sin’s agents, this Yut Sam was visited by 
a gray-clad messenger from the post office 
who handed him a special delivery letter. 

“You will be our guest at the Cavern of 
Wisdom on Ross Alley tonight at nine 
o’clock,’’ Yut Sam read. ‘““Those whose prin- 
ciples differ cannot consult in harmony.” 

Yut Sam receipted for the letter, and 
before he had finished reading it the first 
time he knew that he must choose either 


| the appointed rendezvous with its attend- 


ant evils or some other brand of trouble 
that would cost him twice as much in cash 
or corpuscles. He had known of the crew 
that congregated in the Cavern of Wisdom, 
but being a comparative newcomer in the 
San Francisco colony of his countrymen he 
could not accurately predict the measure of 
distress which he was about to suffer. 
Enough for him that he realized the futility 
of attempting to evade the shock of a massed 
attack directed against him, and with this 
poor armor of philosophy about him he 
left his own house well before the hour of 
nine and directed his march toward Ross 
Alley. 

He selected a roundabout course for 
his approach, halting first at a Buddhist 
temple, where in a sudden surrender to an 
overloaded conscience he burned ten dol- 
lars’ worth of prayer paper. He circled 
around through Waverly Place, halting 
long enough to distribute a dollar in nickels 
and dimes to a group of children who were 
enjoying the warm air which lifted through 
a sidewalk grating across the street from 
one of the Christian missions. 

At the entrance to the Salvation Army 
rooms he paused long enough to peer in 
through a cracked pane of glass set in an 
upper panel of the door, seeking to discover 
in the white man’s joss house a friend for 
this troubled hour. 

His inspection was interrupted by a 
Chinatown guide, traveling alone for the 
moment, intent on the delivery of the tick- 
ets to the North Star Night Time Lottery, 
whose drawing was scheduled for eleven 
o’clock. 

On Jackson Street a careless salesman, 
sprinkling a stack of radishes in front of a 
grocery store to freshen them against the 
wilting hours of night, sprayed Yut Sam’s 
shoes with a wide-flung cone of water, and 
in this good omen the victim discovered 
enough new courage to carry him to the 
door of the Cavern of Wisdom. “‘Life 
eternal springs from the tears of Heaven,” 
he whispered, standing before the door. 
‘Death from the drought of the frowning 
gods. Now I shall enter and face what 
awaits me.” 

He knocked upon the panels of the door 
and it was immediately opened. He en- 
tered the room, where Jim Sin and six of 
his companions confronted him. He re- 
moved his hat and bowed three times in 
obedience to the code of salutations. 

“T am Yut Sam, honored by your com- 
mands and here before you in response to 
your summons,” he announced. “I make 
three bows before the jade tablets of your 
ancestors. I wish you peace, never ending, 
in the celestial pavilion of a myriad de- 
lights.” 

Jim Sin, acting as spokesman for his 
companions, recalled the line from the 
first volume of the Lun Yu. ‘Fine words 
are seldom associated with virtue,’ he 
mused, and then, following the obligations 
of the ritual of Excellent Conduct and 
keeping his twisted old feet stumbling 
along the Perfect Way, he bowed low to 
Yut Sam and motioned the visitor to a 
place at the square teakwood table about 
which the company was gathered. “We 
have heard of the evil fortune which has 
descended upon you,” Jim Sin began. 
“The gossip of the street has it that va- 
rious annoying obstacles have suddenly 
been placed in the path of commercial suc- 
cess which you have followed in your 
Mongol Bazaar. When we learned that 
agents of the American Government had 
accused you of dealing in spurious coins our 
hearts bled for you. Seeking a way that 
you might be comforted in these hours of 
tribulation we resolved to welcome you to 
the companionship of our circle. The 
world speaks to your ears, your books 


speak to your mind, your friends speak to | 


your heart. For the night you are one 
of us!” 

Jim Sin spoke quickly to three of his 
companions: ‘‘The wine jug, Chang, that 
the Ark of Sorrow may be floated on the 
Tide of Hope! The cards, Wong—a poker 
deck, that the Tide of Hope may beat on 
the Sands of Gold! Chips, Hing, that the 
smiles of Kuan Lin be not lost on the tab- 
lets of memory! And leave out the white 
ones—white is the color of mourning and 
this night knows only songs of happiness.” 

Yut Sam won the first pot on a pair of 
jacks. ‘‘The smile of the gods,’ Jim Sin 
commented. ‘‘Sixty dollars is good to 
have.” 

At half past nine, playing four nines 
against Jim Sin’s three-card draw, Yut 
Sam spent four hundred dollars for a quick 
look at four kings. 

Becoming alarmed at the cackle of sym- 
pathy that was directed at the loser, Hoy 
Quah, the fat cat, leaped from his perch on 
a vacant stool and sought refuge behind the 
clicking gas meter, from which sanctuary 
he was immediately summoned by Chang, 
who was dealing and who craved to stroke 
Hoy Quah for luck. 

When the hand was dealt, Yut Sam, 
squinting at the corners of his cards, re- 
flected that a little more shuffling and a 
little less cat petting might have spared 
his opponents what promised to cost them 
considerable money, for, still palling to- 
gether in the intimacy they had enjoyed in 
Jim Sin’s hand, were the four kings. Play- 
ing, Yut Sam tilted before the draw as 
much as he thought the traffic would bear. 
“And San P’ieh,” he observed quietly. 
“Three hundred more to draw cards.” 

Jim Sin looked across the table at the 
favorite of fortune and then his gaze lifted 
to a clock against the opposite wall. 
“Chien,” he countered, ‘‘a thousand more 
on the narrow foundation of the blade of 
chance.”’ 

Yut Sam looked again at his four kings 
and shoved out ten yellow chips. ‘Deal 
the cards,’”’ he ordered in perfect English. 
“T’ll play these.” 

“One card,” Jim Sin requested, and then 
seeking the comfort of his mascot he called 
loudly for the fat cat. ‘‘Come here, Hoy 
Quah, that I may caress thee with my 
finger tips.’’ He felt the cat against his leg. 
He reached down and touched Hoy Quah, 
and his hand came back freighted with four 
helpful aces which Hoy Quah had carried 
for three minutes under his snakeskin 
collar, where Jim Sin had placed them after 
the preceding hand had been played. 

When the smoke of conflict had cleared 
away Jim Sin yawned widely. ‘‘For the 
night, I have had enough. The superior 
man avoids gluttony.”’ He looked again at 
the clock against the opposite wall. ‘‘It is 
nearly ten o’clock. I must return to my 
master’s house, for he is leaving quite early 
tomorrow.” 

When Yut Sam had emptied half of the 
contents of his money belt upon the table 
he counted out enough currency to entitle 
him to an undisturbed exit from the 
Cavern of Wisdom. Before Yut Sam had 
left, Jim Sin stored the money he had won 
in the depths of his right hip pocket and 
then from the side pocket of his coat he 
drew a fragment of the broken vase. It was 
the piece bearing the label of the Mongol 
Bazaar and the four-character inscription. 
He read the inscription aloud: ‘‘Made at 
the Hall for the Cultivation of Virtue,’”’ and 
then, smiling to lend the emphasis of sin- 
cerity to his words, he bowed low and 
handed the fragment to Yut Sam. “In 
speaking our farewells, the Perfect Way 
demands that we bestow some gift upon 
our departing guest. Accept this talisman 
and keep it that it may recall what each of 
us has learned.’”” When Yut Sam had left, 
Jim Sin laid three fifty-dollar bills upon the 
table. “I have kept two thousand dollars,” 
he said. ‘‘This is for the chicken-foot fund 
for Hoy Quah, and for our friends around 
the Mongol Bazaar, and for our wine when 
we drink to the destruction of Yut Sam and 
his kind.” 

At eight o’clock on the following morn- 
ing Jim Sin carried Mrs. Holland’s break- 
fast tray to her with his own hands. On 
the tray in a thirty-cent vase was a little 
yellow bouquet of paper flowers, set in an 
elaborate foliage of green paper leaves. 
The yellow flowers were gold certificates 
and the foliage was greenbacks. 

“Store man sorry he sell you no good 
vase,”’ Jim Sin explained. “‘He send back 
money; tell you Merry New Year. China- 
man joss he no savvy Christmas.” 
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ILITICS EAR 


(Continued from Page 21) 


forgot his-class as to try to force a common 
politician upon us socially—his name’’— 
she paused and repeated once more—‘‘his 
name is Prissy!”’ 

“Tn exchange,” said Jerry, “‘for his prom- 
ise to elect Mrs. Prissy a member of the 
school board.” 

““My husband,” said Mrs. Prissy firmly, 
“‘said that was practical politics.” 

“To the pure,’ said Mrs. Tom, “all 
things are pure.”’ 

“T believe, Mrs. Prissy,’”’ said Mrs. Len- 
tils, “you are giving a bridge Friday. I am 
afraid I must recall my acceptance. No 
matter how broad-minded one may be, 
there are certain risks one cannot run, and 
one of them is sitting in the room with that 
cerise gown Lizzie Tomlet wears after- 
noons. Of course, in the circumstances, she 
will be present.” 

“Cat!” said Mrs. Prissy. 

Mrs. Lentils smiled in her superior man- 
ner. 

“Infinitely,” she said, ‘‘infinitely I pre- 
fer being a cat to being a cat’s-paw.”’ 

Mrs. Prissy was standing on her narrow 
feet; her narrow body quivered with a 
mixture of rage and apprehension. 

“T shall not stay. I shall report to my 
husband what has gone on here. I shall 
tell my husband and he will tell Alderman 
Tomlet. Then you’ll see! I’m through 
with your old Woman’s Party. I wash my 
hands of it. You think you can bulldoze 
me, but you can’t. I’ll beat you, beat you, 
beat you!” 

Whereat she slammed the door after her 
and was no more in that place. 

Mrs. Tom smiled. 

“They feed her too much meat,” she 
said. 

“But—er—but, do you know,’’ said 
Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt in her vague, bewil- 
dered way, “‘it’s too bad she lost her tem- 
per. I don’t see why people lose their 
tempers. Maybe,” she said charitably, 
“she has a headache.” 

“Just a cramp in her inhibitions,’’ said 
Mrs. Tom. “Well, what now?” 

“Tt looks,’ said Jerry—‘‘and I know 
Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt feels the same way— 
as if we had to get together to spill Mrs. 


' Prissy’s pot of beans and mess up Alderman 


Tomlet in the tomato sauce thereof. It’sa 
contract.” 

“And,” said Mrs. Burtis, ‘““we must, we 
positively must, do something about his 
getting into the club.” 

“Maybe,” said Jerry speculatively, ‘‘we 
can knock the moss off two rolling birds in 
a bush with one stone in the hand.” 


Iv 


ARSHALL TREE’S ambition in life 

was to be prosecuting attorney for 
Corinth County, but his chances of attain- 
ing to that position were exactly equal to 
those the insurance company took in issuing 
a policy on Alderman Tomlet’s life. Until 
that policy assuaged the grief of the bene- 
ficiary, Marshall could look for no political 
preferment in his city. His reputation was 
too good. 

Confidently, he might look forward to 
quick success in private practice, but 
he felt himself foreordained to public life. 
Civie virtue worked in him like a cake of 
yeast, and he could not be happy except 


as a servant and leader of the people. 


In his cocksure way he was discussing his 
ambitions with Jerry McKellar as they 
rode out to the Saturday-evening dance at 
the country club, and Jerry listened with 
what patience she could muster. She had 
very little patience with Marshall, though 
she was very fond of him and, in his 
ornamental aspects, thought highly of him, 
for he was undeniably handsome. Corinth 
was waiting for the news that she was going 
to marry Marshall, but Marshall was wait- 
ing for that news himself. It was informa- 
tion which would not come. The trouble 
with Marshall, from Jerry’s point of view, 
was that he knew too much and knew it too 
thoroughly. He was intolerant and argu- 
mentative, both qualities to which the able 
young of the race are prone. 

As Jerry was saying to him a moment 
before: “Marsh, if you were ignorant 
I might take a chance. Any woman can 
educate a husband. But so far nobody’s 
discovered a method of extracting erudition 
from the bean. For instance, you know all 
about women. You’ve told me most of 
it. . . . A good, large, sickening bump is 
the only thing I can see that will make you 


fit for human consumption. Ambi- 
tion? Fiddlesticks! What you’ve got is 
a tire that’s been pumped too hard. You 
just naturally know the world is going to 
varicolored blazes if it doesn’t snuggle up 
to you and let you twist the control lever. 
And the sad part of it is that you are pretty 
good. You’ve got the makings, only you’ve 
got too many of ’em. But, at that, you 
come in handy now and then.” 

“Thank you,” said Marshall ironically. 

She shifted the subject. 

“Did you hear Alderman Tomlet has 
applied for membership?” 

“‘And he’ll be elected,’’ he said. 

“ Widdle-dee-dee!”’ 

“Tf his name ever comes before the board 
of governors he’ll be elected. They won’t 
dare turn him down. He’s got enough on 
that crowd to make ’em play dead and roll 
over and say their prayers. Besides what 
he’s got on ’em, they need him. He runs 
the politics of this town, and you just count 
up the governors of the club and see how 
many of them are interested in franchises 
and railroads and special favors. Never 
worry about his election!”’ 

“Um-—I hadn’t thought about that. 
All I could see was the social side.’ 

“Tf you can sort out society and business 
and politics you’re some little sorter,’’ said 
Marshall. 

“The trouble with you,” said Jerry 
shortly, ‘“‘is that you’re almost always 
right—and it’s dog-goneaggravating. Any- 
how, we'll see.” 

“Speaking of the club,”’ said Marshall, 
“our nut alderman, Middle, has introduced 
a new ordinance. The boys have been 
laughing all over the place today.” 

“What has it to do with the club?” 

“Prohibits Sunday golf,’”’ said Marshall, 
“with penalties that will curl your hair.” 

“Oh-ho! And probably he’s back of 
that. Just an extra threat to hold over the 
club in case there are signs of turning him 
down.”’ 

“TI don’t think so. My guess is that 
Middle made this one up out of his own 
head.” 

“Find out,” said Jerry. “If it’s really 
Middle’s, then the alderman must be mixed 
up in it. Let’s see—um. How would his 
mind work?” Jerry settled back to imagine 
herself Mr. Tomlet and to see how she 
would react to the circumstances. ‘‘If,” 
she said presently, ‘‘I were the sort of man 
he is, running my whole life by a system of 
political swaps and threats, I think I’d use 
this ordinance of Mr. Middle’s to help me 
get into the club—especially if I thought 
there was opposition. I’d back the ordi- 
nance with a lot of noise so I’d have some- 
thing to trade. Yes, sir, I’d put myself in 
a position where I could say to the board of 
governors, ‘You let me into your club 
and I'll kill off this law; keep me out and 
I'll see you don’t play golf on Sunday.’ 
Wouldn’t he think that way, Marsh?’ 

“T incline to believe he would.” 

“Then,” said Jerry, “‘there’s a job for 
you. Somehow it’s up to you to get word 
to him that there’s danger of his being 
rejected, and that this ordinance is the very 
thing to use to get himself in. Can you 
do it?” 

“T suppose I could. But why?” 

“Yours not to reason why; yours but to 
do and die,” paraphrased Jerry. “If you 
must have a reason—because I want you to, 
and that ought to be plenty, if I’m to be- 
lieve all you say about the state of your 
affections.” 

There fell a brief silence, after which 
Marshall Tree made an announcement and 
made it with an air of finality which was 
convincing. 

“Jerry,” he said, “you and I might as 
well understand each other now. I’m 
willing to do for you, and if the necessity 
came along I think I could die for you; but 
at no time, in no circumstances and for no 
consideration will I make a fool of myself 
for you. And that’s that!” 

Jerry wriggled around in her seat so she 
could face him, and presently thrust out a 
lovely, capable hand. 

“Shake,” she said. “That little ultima- 
tum qualifies you for active membership 
in the human race. If you keep on com- 
ing through like that you’ll have to call a 
committee to sort me out of your arms. 
But, nevertheless, Alderman Tomlet must 
be told.” 

““What’s the object?” 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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Foot Pains Go 


in 10 Minutes 
This New Way! 


Here is quick relief for aching feet. 

In ten minutes the pain is gone. If our 
method fails it will cost you nothing. You 
assume no risk. 

We guarantee it to avoid doubt or delay. 
We have evolved new principles for foot relief 
that have proved their efficiency to thousands. 


New Scientific Principles 
Ninety per cent of foot troubles are due to 
arch weakness. 
We correct the cause and relieve suffering by 
new scientific methods. 
Have you tired or aching feet? Have you 
pains at the base of the toes, in the arch, in- 
step or heel? Do you have sharp pains in the 
ankles, a dull ache in the calf? Your arch is 
probably weakened. It is an indication that 
you need the comfort Jung Arch Braces will 
give—a simple super-elastic band that works 
wonders on your feet. 


Relief Comes Quickly 

In practically all cases relief comes instantly. 
You are amazed that such a simple thing can 
achieve so much, and so quickly. 

The Jung Arch Brace supports, bandage-like, 
muscles which have grown weak, relieves the 
strain and helps the foot to function normally. 
Eventually you can discard the braces. 


A Five-year Development 

The Jung Arch Brace is the result of five 
years of hard study. The secret is in the 
tension and stretch of the band, its contour 
and design. Physicians have tested them 
and recommend them. Chiropodists have 
recognized the new scientific principles de- 
veloped and advise their use. 

Go to your shoe dealer, druggist or chiropo- 
dist and be fitted with Jung Arch Braces. If 
they do not relieve you, return them and your 
money will be refunded. So it is folly not to 
make this test. 


Send No Money 

If your dealer hasn’t them, send us the coupon 
below and measurements. Measure around 
the smallest part of the foot, with a strip of 
paper !4 inch wide, just back of the joints of 
large and small toe, where forward end of 
brace is shown in illustration above. 

We will mail you a pair to fit you. Pay the 
postman $1 and postage. If braces don’t 
help you, return them and we will refund 
your money. If you prefer to send money 
with order postage will be prepaid. 


We have prepared a book explaining 
the scientific principles of the Jung 
Arch Brace. Write for it. It is free. 


THE JUNG ARCH BRACE COMPANY 
463 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
If you live in Canada, address 


Canadian Office (Kirkham & Roberts, Mars.) 
463 Hamilton Trust Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Price, $1.25. 


The “Original” 


ARCH BRACES 


SENID>T NO MONEY 


The Jung Arch Brace Co. 

463 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me pair of Jung Arch Braces. I enclose 
foot measurements. On receipt of package I will pay 
postman $1 and postage. My money to be refunded 
if not satisfied. 
Name — == = ae 


Address. 
P.O. and Staie_____- = a 


Pweer-sis8 oe _shoe 
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Kills Flies br 


ERE IS the strangest, the neatest, 
the most effective way to kill flies 
and mosquitoes you ever saw: 


Suppose you have a dozen, a hundred, or a 
hundred dozen flies buzzing around your kitchen. 
Take your can of non-poisonous Flyosan. Shoot 
a few sprays into the air of the room. Look at 
your watch. At the end of five minutes every fly 
will be dead! You have simply to sweep them up. 


Spray Flyosan around your bedroom before you 
retire to-night. Every mosquito present will die 
in the middle of his song. 


CONTENTS 
HALF GALLON 


INSECTICIDE 


Absolutely non-poisonous, Flyosan deals 
death to all insects without danger to your family, 
yourself or your household pets. It leaves no 
stain, no unsightly muss to clean up. Its pleasant, 
aromatic odor entirely disappears after you have 
aired the room for fifteen minutes. 


This remarkable method of banishing insect 
pests is sweeping the nation. Last season over 
half a million quarts of Flyosan were sold. Flyosan 
is used by the U. S. Navy, by hospitals, hotels, 
railway and steamship companies, by business 
houses, institutions, farmers, and in thousands 


upon thousands of homes. 


You can secure Flyosan and Flyosan sprayers 
at nearby drug, grocery, hardware and depart- 
ment stores. For Introductory Package (pint and 
sprayer), mail us $1.00—$1.25 if you live west of 
the Rockies or in Canada. 


COLONIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Reading, Pa. 


Colonial Chemical Corporation, Ltd. 


146 Brock Avenue Toronto, Canada 


KILLS FLIES fF 
»FATAL T 
MANY BUGS AND INSECTS 
nol TO BE USED ON PLANT LIFE 
ONTAINS NO INERT INGREDIENTS 
FLYOSAN IS 100% ACTIVE. 


MANUFACTURED By 


COLONIAL CHEM 
_ CORPORATION 
Yj . READING. PENN. 


GUARANTEE 


POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 
not to contain the slightest 
trace of CARBOLIC ACID, 
(Phenol) Nitro Benzol (Oil of 
Myrbane) or any other poison- 
ous chemicals. 


RS ll 
1.008% 09°59 I 


| 


Be sure that the inseé 
has this guarantee or 
Beware CARBOLIC & 
NITRO-BENZOL. Bo 
poisons. Flyosan is absol} 
poisonous. , 


When this product does not 
Produce the results we claim 
for it we will gladly refund 
your purchase price. 
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Flyosan kills all insects 


Are you pestered with— 


ROACHES? 


\ Just spray non- 
poisonous Flyosan 
into cracks around 
your kitchen. Out 
will scurry the 
roaches on the run. 

Another spray or two will finish 
them. Flyosan leaves no muss to 
clean up. 


MOTHS? 


Moths can't live 
in a closet that 
is sprayed with 
Flyosan. And remember—Flyosan 
leaves no stain or disagreeable tell- 
tale odor. 


* 


* 


ANTS? 


Backyard ants can’t 
start housekeeping in 
\ your pantry if you spray 
non-poisonous Flyosan 
around nooks and Corners. 


BED BUGS? 


A pair of these ob- 
PRE noxious insects may 
+ ees ‘stray even into the 
oN most respectable 
\< \ home. One spray of 
Flyosan will bring 
them out from hiding; another spray 
will kill them. No odor, no stain, no 
trace left behind. 


* 


Hungry FLEAS won't trouble Towser, nor LICE and NITS torment your 
cattle and prize poultry—if you spray with Flyosan. Industrious SPIDERS 
and warlike HORNETS in the attic—Flyosan will kill them all. 


Osan 


SAFE INSECTICIDE 


PRICES: 


Pint $ BY i) 
Quart yas 
%-Gallon2.25 
Gallon 4.00 


Introductory 
Package 1.00 


(pint and sprayer) 


(West of Rockies 
& in Canada $1.25) 
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Just a thin blue thread—running between the strands 
of the rope. Our sign of high grade pure manila fibre, 
Skilled workmanship, and strength you can depend upon 


A rope to resist unusual strai 


Identified by a single thin blue thread— 


the mark, everywhere, of dependable rope ; 


UST a thin blue thread —with no 
more strength, in itself, than a 
strand of hair. 


And yet this thin blue thread— 
running between the strands 
through the center of the rope— 
marks a rope of excess strength, a 
rope which will “‘stand up”’ under 
unusual strain. 


It is the mark which identifies 
genuine H. & A. “Blue Heart”’ 
Manila Rope—a mark which has 
gained universal favor among men 
engaged in farming, mining, oil 
drilling, building, shipping, trans- 
portation and other industries 
where rope is used. 


Whenever rope is required—for 
hoisting heavy loads, for lowering 
heavy burdens, for any service 
where dependable rope is needed— 
ask for H. & A. “Blue Heart” 
Manila Rope. 


What the “‘Blue Heart’’ means 


When rope is handed to you for in- 
spection, untwist the strands—look 
inside. Buy rope scientifically— 
know what you are getting. If you 


find a thin blue cotton thread run- 
ning through the center, you may 
be sure of these specific facts: 


(1) That the rope is genuine 
H. & A. “Blue Heart’’ Manila Rope 
—spun from a high grade of pure 
selected long manila fibre. 

(2) Thatitisspun by rope makers 
of the highest skill, possessed of 
the accumulated experience of more 
than half a century. 

(3) That, on any job, it will de- 
liver without fail the strength you 
have a right to expect. 

The ‘‘Blue Heart”’ is our trade 
mark—your guarantee of strength 


GUARANTEE! 
H. & A. ‘Blue Heart’’ Manila Rope is 


guaranteed to equal in yardage and exceed in 
tensile strength the specifications of the U. S. 
Government Bureau Standards. Any H. & A. 
“Blue Heart” Manila Rope found to be not as 
represented will be replaced 


that can only be found in hig 
grade manila rope. | 


- | 


A rope for every purpose 3 


And with this strength you get a rope tha 
for every purpose, will outwear the ord 
nary kind. One that, throughout its lon 
term of service, will resist water : 
weather. And a rope so laid that 
very pliable and easy to work with, 


in very large sizes. 


Whatever may be your use for rop 
you will find an H. & A. brand of met 


that will exactly meet your requirement 
Ask for it at hardware stores, farm 1 
plement stores, builders’ supply dealers 
mill and mine supply concerns. Our fu 
line of Oil Well Cordage is distribute 
through regular representatives in the 0 
and gas fields. ; 


For other tasks where a high gra 
rope is required, use the best—H 


' “Red Heart’ Sisal Rope, spun froms 


sisal fibre by the same skilled rope 
And other kinds of corda, 


the following items: a 
Fine and coarse commercial twines of jute and hem 


Hard and soft fibre balings uy 
Clothes lines | Lath yarn * 
Tarred twines Packing and O: 


THE HOOVEN & ALLISON CO 
“Spinners of fine cordage since 186 
XENIA, OHIO 


H&A “Blue Heart”Manila Rope 


Copyrighted by the Hooven & Allison Co., 1923 
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“And now I’m in for it,’’ he said bitterly, 
“and you done it.” 

It is much more telling to say to a person 
“You done it” than to be grammatical 
about it and say merely ‘‘You did it.’ 
There is a certain viciousness and venom 
which can be slipped into the word ‘“‘done’”’ 
in such cases which never can adhere to the 
word ‘‘did.”’ 

“Here,” said the alderman, “I’ve been 
gettin’ where I got by makin’ a play that 
I stood with the home folks and labor, and 
them’s the kind that has votes. And now 
you, jest because you got a hankerin’ to 
guzzle tea with the Lattimer-Pratts instid 
of drinkin’ your beer pleasant and neigh- 
borly with the Moriaritys, have went and 
made me look like a simp—which I ain’t.”’ 

“T,” retorted Mrs. Tomlet, as is invaria- 
bly retorted in such moments, ‘‘was the 
simp when I married you.” 

But when, a few days later, the striking 
stove molders refused to accept Alderman 
Tomlet as the third arbitrator in their 
differences with their employers, on the 
ground that he was suspected of aristo- 
cratic and capitalistic ambitions, it hurt. 
For the alderman had been a sort of pro- 
fessional arbitrator in labor disputes, looked 
up to by the working man as their Rock of 
Gibraltar, upon whose justice and sym- 
pathy—and slight bias—they might rely. 

So it will be seen that Mr. Tomlet, inad- 
vertently, had set himself down in a seat 
where an adroit adversary might insert a 
pin in the seat. Immediately he suspected 
the identity of the adversary as that of Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt, whose political readiness 
he had come to respect if not to fear. She 
had put the alderman in very, very bad 
with his constituency. 

And then young Adam Black, Jerry 
MckKellar’s pet reporter, interviewed Alder- 
man Middle, author of the Sunday-golf 
ordinance, and in his paper quoted Middle 
as saying he had the backing of Alderman 
Tomlet for his measure. The story con- 
tained pointed reference to Tomlet’s appli- 
cation for membership and asked to be 
informed how the two actions joined in any 
sort of a comprehensible whole. From 
which numbers of people drew conclusions, 
among them those socially elect with whom 
Mrs. Tomlet desired to drink tea. 

“That,” said Mr. James Hendree, ‘‘is 
what we get for having to do business with 
that sort of critter. He thinks you get into 
a country club the way you get appointed 
sewer inspector—by scaring somebody 
into it.” 

“Nevertheless,’’ said Mr. Helmuth Jones, 
“T don’t see how the dickens we’re going to 
turn him down.”’ 

So Alderman Tomlet found himself in 
marked disfavor with capital as well as with 
labor. He was not so much perturbed as 
chagrined, for he did not come up for re- 
election for two years, and for that period 
his grip on the common council was firm. 
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But he did make life very unpleasant for 
Mrs. Tomlet, who retaliated by serving 
four times in a week beef stew redolent 
with onions, a dish her husband despised. 


vi 


HE social event of the country-club sea- 
son was to be a reception and dance in 


compliment to Sir William Wax and Lady’ 


Wax, née Jason, daughter of the president 
of the local stove works. These personages 
were in Corinth, paying a social visit which 
gave Old Man Jason, as the saying is, a run 
for his money invested in a title. This was 
the event for which Jerry McKellar had 
waited. Each member of the club was per- 
mitted one guest card for the function, and 
Jerry abstracted her father’s. She mailed it 
in an envelope bearing the club’s mono- 
gram, but otherwise anonymously, to Mrs. 
Lizzie Tomlet. Immediately thereafter she 
called upon Mrs. Tom Terry, whom she 
found knee deep in chows within the wired 
inclosure of her kennels. 

“Mrs. Tom,” she said, “‘of course you’re 
going to be among those present.” 

“T’m honing to see Nellie Jason wearing 
her title a little crooked,” said Mrs. Tom. 
“Nellie was a nice, kind-hearted girl, if you 
know what I mean, but she always looked 
ee if she dressed after somebody hollered 

re.” 

“When you get there,” said Jerry, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Lattimer-Pratt suggests you keep your eye 
on Mrs. Prissy. Don’t glue yourself to her, 
my dear, but stand off and on, as the yacht- 
ing members say, and squint through your 
binnacle, or whatever they call it, for a 
signal of distress.” 

“Who'll fly it?’’ asked Mrs. Tom. 

“T haven’t heard,” said Jerry, “but I’ll 
bet you’d be surprised to learn.” 

“Listen, child! What’s the idea? Love, 
crime or politics? I don’t mind which, so 
long as I’m dressed for it.” 

“It smells,’ said Jerry, ‘‘like politics, 
but you never can tell what’s going on in 
Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt’s head.” 

“Um—that woman’s got my family goat. 
First person I ever saw who had oodles of 
intelligence without a flyspeck of brains. 
Believe you me, dear, she wears a mental 
disguise one of these psychoanalyzers 
couldn’t poke a scalpel through.” 

“She knows what she’s at,” said Jerry. 

“Well, I don’t; but I’ll go there and 
wait,” said Mrs. Tom. 

On the evening of the reception the ob- 
servant might have seen Jerry lurking in 
the shadows hard by the porte-cochére. She 
was waiting for someone; and when a 
mauve limousine, driven by a chauffeur 
with a livery that would have been the envy 
of any bell captain in a New York hotel, 
drove up, that someone arrived—in the 
person of Lizzie Tomlet. Lizzie alighted 
and stood in the glare of the electricity. 
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ANSENIA 


SQUAREELOX 
Cthe New Alarms 


Radium Dial */2extra 


HERE have been all sorts of 
pirates, but never until now 
a Square Pirate. 


For $2.50, this Square Pirate will 

make you walk the plank every 

morning and take your plunge 

into the day’s work on time. 
The Square Pirate stands so solidly 
that it is not easily tipped over. 


No projecting feet to mar the 
furniture. 


Seamless metal case, with a finish 
that resembles platinum and does 
not tarnish nor show finger marks. 


Height — 414 inches, 
Width — 31% inches. 


Runs for 30 hours. 


Continuous alarm. 


Concealed bell. 


‘The Square Pirate is so good Jook- 
ing that it may be properly used in 
any room in your home—an alarm 
clock of entirely new design, 
which has achieved instant success 
throughout the United States. 


Remember the name—the Square 
Pirate. It is a thoroughly good 
alarm clock at a very low price. 


The above prices are for United States only 
(Patents pending) 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he has none in stock, we will mail you 
one post paid on receipt of the price. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


99 John St. Dept. P. New York 


ANSONIA means CLOEKS 
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it home in a 


Carry shit 


Sealri 


Liquid Tight 
Paper Container 


“Who wouldn’t 


smile??? 


What Beats ICE CREAM and Cake? 


Nothing—is the only answer to this useless question. 
What makes the kiddies’ party ? ICE CREAM and cake. 
What is the treat of treats when callers come in hot and 
tired? ICE CREAM and cake, of course. What is the 
most delicious, most refreshing and most healthful of all 
foods? Ditto—ICE CREAM. Eat more of it. Carry it 
home regularly from the nearest confectionery or drug 
store or send the youngsters scampering for it. Get bulk 
ICE CREAM in one, two or three favorite flavors. But 
ask them to pack it in a SEALRIGHT Liquid-Tight 
PAPER CONTAINER. Easier to carry—won't leak, 
drip or crush. Handiest for children and grown-ups, 
too. 


ICE CREAM packed in aSEALRIGHT PAPER CON- 
TAINER keeps in better condition—is easily removed, 
looks more inviting and can be served by cutting into 
round, even slices.. Always ask for your favorite brand in 
a SEALRIGHT. All convenient sizes—up to one gal- 
lon. Popular sizes, half pints, pints and quarts. Many 
dealers have it already packed for you, firm, fresh and 
sanitary. 


SEALRIGHT COMPANY, Inc., Dept. 276, Fulton, N.Y. 


Also makers of Sealright ‘*Pouring-Pull” and Ordinary 


Flat or Common Milk Bottle Caps. 


a 


To remove cream, hold con- 
tainer under cold water 
spigot for a few seconds. 
Then remove cover, press on 
bottom of container with 
thumbs, and cut cream in 
attractive, round slices. 
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Even Jerry, hardened as she was to sights 
and sounds, could not restrain a gasp, for 
Lizzie was dressed up. She had it all on. 
She looked, as Jerry afterward related con- 
fidentially, as if she had been boiling an 
Easter egg and it had exploded all over her. 
The most conservative color she wore was 
red, and as she stood, counting in diamonds, 
a cattle buyer would have estimated her as 
worth forty thousand dollars on the hoof. 

Jerry drew a long breath, sheltered her 
eyes from the glare and approached. 

“Mrs. Tomlet, is it not?’ she asked 
sweetly. ‘‘Mrs. Prissy is inside. May I 
take yau to her?” 

“Oh, it was her sent me the invite, was 
it? Now that was neighborly of her. Is 
this lord here?” 

‘Sir William is here—in the flesh,”’ Jerry 
assured her. 

“‘T’ve always hankered to get a view of a 
lord,” said Mrs. Tomlet. 

Mrs. Tomlet’s progress through the hall 
and into the ballroom was not unnoticed. 
Indeed, she became a parade. Jerry walked 
primly by her side, looking neither to right 
nor to left until they entered the room 
where the receiving line stood. Mrs. Tom- 
let panted audibly, and her eyes bugged; 
but she reared backward on her high heels 
in majestic joyousness in this moment of 
social realization. Jerry cast a wary eye 
about, saw Mrs. Prissy, saw Mrs. Tom at a 
convenient distance, and advanced. She 
stopped beside Mrs. Prissy, who was deep 
in conversation with a distinguished guest 
from a neighboring city, and touched her 
arm. 

“Mrs. Prissy,’’ she said sweetly, “here 
is your guest, Mrs. Tomlet.”’ 

Mrs. Prissy turned, stared, uttered a low 
sound deep in her throat and betrayed an 
abysmal lack of poise. For one of her 
build she appeared dangerously close to 
apoplexy. 

““Guest!’’ she said in a strangled voice. 
“Guest!’’ She blinked, and then, as Jerry 
had hoped, gave way to her disposition, 
which at times became rampant and not 
altogether tasty. ‘‘That woman my guest! 
Certainly not! I don’t even know who she 
is!”” She ran her eye up and down Lizzie’s 
proportions and regalia savagely. ‘“‘I don’t 
want to know who she is,” she said, and 
turned her back squarely. 

Mrs. Tomlet stood like one of the painted 
cliffs of Lake Superior, but she did not lose 
her poise. She had been reared in an 
atmosphere where one must learn to take 
eare of oneself verbally. She glared at 
Mrs. Prissy’s back, and then retorted in a 
voice audible to remote distances. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘all I got to say is if 
you call yourself a lady, then it’s a dirty 
mean thing to accuse anybody else of 
bein’.”” And she turned her back with a 
vigor much superior to Mrs. Prissy’s. 

Jerry touched her arm. 

“Never mind,” she said, ‘‘we’ll go meet 
the lord. . But here’s Mrs. Terry; 
you'll like Mrs. Terry. Mrs. Tom, this is 
Mrs. Tomlet. Won’t you present her to 
Sir William and Lady Wax?” 

Mrs. Tom’s eyes twinkled as she extended 
her hand. 

“Tt’ll be a pleasure,’”’ she said. Then 
she came to the verge of strangulation. 
“Heaven knows, it’ll be a pleasure!” 

Mrs. Tom paused an instant to say in 
an aside to Jerry, “‘I pull my forelock to 
Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt. -She’s sure got it; 
but where does she keep it?” 
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Feeding a Bear in Yellowstone Park 


Mrs. Tom did her duty manfull; 
Tomlet was presented to the nobil 
shook nobility’s hand with approp 
marks which rather astonished Sir 1 
to whom they were later translated 
which he responded affably, “A 
quite so. Similar to our lord 
lady, what? Strikin’ well-dressed 
by Jove. M’dear, why cawn’t y 
colors like that?”’ 

Which proves that one neyer | 
after all. 

Nevertheless and notwithstandin 
Tomlet was nobody’s fool. She to 
in shrewdly, and she cherished her 
Nor was she one to permit of a 
before victory. After Mrs. Tom } 
to it that she was served with tw 
of salad, three cups of coffee and a 
amount of ice cream and cake, she 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘take it all 
even the treatment that skinny snir 
me, and I’m gladI come. . . , § 
how society does, eh? I’m goin’ to 
Emma Green and the O’Tooles an 
More folksy and a lot more go 
ners. But I ain’t done with that 
woman.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Mrs. Tom, ‘ 
Prissy offended you.” 

“T ain’t,”’ said Mrs. Tomlet; “ 
can bet she’s goin’ to be.” : 

Which last statement leads dire 
conversation Lizzie had with her ] 
in the privacy of their bedroom th: 
She launched her share of it without 

“‘Alderman,’’ she said firmly, “ 
git back your application to join 
that club. I wouldn’t join it, no 
was to beg me on your marrowbor 

‘Lizzie,’ said the alderman, “d 
society women snub ye?” 

“They done so,” she said; bi 
with her natural shrewdness, follow 
observing, ‘‘And I dunno’s I blam 
much exceptin’ that Prissy cat. 
dogs growls at one another. I’ve bh 
I’ve looked, and I don’t b’long. Ni 
they’d b’long in the Satay Pe 
But so fur’s that Prissy woman g: 
a-goin’ to tack her hide to our bac 
and you're a-goin’ to help me. . . 
was two wimmin there I could be 
with, mebby. One of ’em was ; 
thing that I didn’t catch her name. 
was a Mrs. Tom Terry, and she w 
pleasant and good-hearted.” 

“Um!” said the alderman. Th 
position of these two names aroused 
picions. “Was +> p Lattimer-Pratt 
around any plz ePi 2 

“Didn’t serceyt = 

“This younge?/+= tan you mentior 
of perty and slight, with flapper 
sich?” 

“Thatsihere: 

““Mrs. Lattimer-Pratt’s 
said heavily. “‘Lizzie, that 
Lattimer-Pratt woman—d 
don’t play this here game o 
ear.” He shrugged his shoul 
she win. Dunno’s I’m so sor! 
things turned out and all.” 

“What d’ye mean, alder 

“Ma,” he said, “‘I cale’late 
good for your digestion to b 
anyhow, we’ll lick this Pri 
the school board.” 

“And elect Mrs. Terry. 
too.” 

“That,’’ said the alderman, 
the plot was wrote around.” 
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A GREAT 
JECIALIZED 
~PLANT— 


Devoted to 
4 Single Product 


3, a great spi 
tof experienc’ 


shings and bearings. 


i production in this plant now is almost 
Bunting Bronze bushing bearings every 
actual figures on the latest 90-day period 


hi 
0 per month. 


ve long since abandoned. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
245 West 54% Street 710 St.Clair Ave, WE. 
Circle 0844 Main 5991 


_, 7ed organization with 50 
ind it and immense plant 

, e . . 

y, devoted Extiusively to the production 


es are constantly under a laboratory in- 
control so searching and efficient that in- 
delivered product is a formality many 


the unprecedented, the super-ordinary 
slig bearing is handled in this plant with 
certainty. Pattern and tool equipment 
lidy for the production of over 10,000 


THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Branch Offices and Warehouses 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO wn cm | 
36 Oliver Strect 198 Second St. Cor Howard 722 So. Michigan Ave. of the ULorhd 
Main S488 Douglas 6245 Wabash 9153 n fi 
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7% I, a on 


different 
sizes and designs. 


Manufacturers—‘“They’re 
Always In Stock,” 268 different 
sizes of “Ready Made” bushing bearings 
always ready to ship. Over a thousand machinery 
builders using them are saving time and money. Write 


for Stock List No. 10. 

Auto Parts Jobbers—Write for Stock List 11 show- 
ing Ready Made Piston Pin bushings and Stock List 
102 showing Spring bolt bushings for all popular auto- 
motive vehicles. 

Mill Supply Jobbers—Cored and Solid bars of 
Bunting Phosphor Bronze are carried in stock in 31 
different sizes. Write for list 7. 


Emblem of 


8 DIFFERENT SIZES 


Comple tely Finishe 


Bronze 


“Machines like good company. 


They don’t run very well with 
bad bushings.” 


Baty Asta 


The foundry of the Bunting Brass and Bronze 
Company is said by industrial engineers to be one 
of the finest in the world. In many details it out- 
classes any other bronze foundry in existence. To 
the most modern equipment and practice have 
been added many exclusive methods and devices, 
which give an increased effi- 
ciency and economy to the 
work in this important de- 
partment. 
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One of 


many uses 


RIE “eee 
ical. Automobile. 
tr Household USE 


Bicyclists Know! 


SK the bicyclist about DutcH BRAND 
Friction Tape. He knows its many 
uses, and he knows Dutcu BRaAnp qual- 
ity. Among other things, he wraps his 
tires with Dutcu Branp Friction Tape 
—a severe test which proves its strength, 
sticking power and waterproofness. 


Hundreds of DutcH Branp uses in home, store, 
shop—for automobiles and electrical work; for 
mending tools, garden hose, anything broken; 
for taping ball bats, tennis rackets. Look for the 
orange and blue carton at your cycle, auto sup- 
ply, electrical, hardware or sporting goods 
dealer’s. Four sizes: 5c, 10c, 20c, 35c. 
supplied through jobbers. 


Dealers 


Dutcu Branp stands for highest quality in a 
full line of chemical necessities for bicycles, 
motor-cycles and autos, suchas Rubber and Rim 
Cements, Orange Rim Shellac, Tire Fluid and 
Enamel—all made in our own modern factory. 


VAN CLEEF BROS., Established 1910 
Woodlawn Ave., 77th to 78th Sts., Chicago 


Good Cheer 


Plus delicious flavor 


Pettijohn’s is bran food made delight- 
ful. The bran flakes are hidden in lus- 
cious flakes of wheat. In a special soft 
wheat—the most flavory wheat that 
grows. 


Bran is a laxative, eaten for good 
health and good cheer. Everybody needs 
it several times a week. And everybody 
needs whole wheat, with its minerals 
and its vitamines. 


Here we combine them in 
a dainty. It has become in 
countless homes the favorite 
morning dish. It will be so 
in yours. Serve it tomorrow 
morning. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Soft Wheat — 25% Bran 
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“Well’’ — Whitlatch spoke briskly — 


' “well, Mart, le’s be movin’ on. Got to git 


back to the office.”’ 

Mackenzie’s glance interrupted ' him. 
Cole, accustomed to the man’s normal as- 
surance, was puzzled by the look and man- 
ner that came upon him under that amiable 


' inspection. 


“Reckon Bert must’ve wrote you out a 
right good policy, Gidlow, if you e’n col- 


| lect better’n the market price on your leaf. 


Never bought no insurance till this year, did 
you? Read over your policy, Gidlow, ‘fore 
you paid f’r it?” 

“Took here, Mackenzie 

Whitlatch attempted a blustering man- 
ner, but Gidlow, plainly startled, gave him 
no heed. 

“What you gittin’ at, Mackenzie? You 
tryin’ to tell me they’s a hole in that there 
insurance?” 

“* Ain’t read your policy, Gidlow. But I 
read a plenty others, an’ all I ever read was 


” 


‘“Why, I’d lose money on that there leaf 


| if it got burnt, accordin’ to this!’’ Gidlow 


seemed stunned. “I got around seven thou- 
sand pounds on my floor, an’ the average 
price ain’t over fifteen cents. Paid mighty 
close to that f’r the leaf.” 

“Bound to lose money when you get 
burnt out,’”’ said Whitlatch easily. ‘‘All we 
do is to cut down your loss some. You got 
the same policy we give other folks, Gid- 
low. If you got a fool notion you could 
make money by havin’ a fire, that’s your 
mistake.’’ His tone hardened. ‘“‘The way 
you talk, it sounds like you’d been fixin’ to 
have one any time you figgered the prices 
wasn’t goin’ up. I got a good notion to re- 
fund your premium an’ cancel your policy.”’ 

The pinhooker studied him deliberately, 
his small eyes half shut. 

“You willin’ to give me back my money?” 

“Less the premium already earned, 0’ 
course.”’ Whitlatch shrugged. “‘We ain’t 
after business on any misunderstandin’s. 
Write you out a check right now if you’ll 
come over to the office.”’ 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


Gidlow hesitated. Cole saw his glance 
flicker at Mackenzie and back to the agent. 
His anger seemed to subside. 

“No; reckon a little pertection’s bet- 
ter’n none, an’ that ornery webfoot’s plumb 
apt to burn me out any dark night.” 

Mackenzie shook his head slowly. 

“‘Reckon he ain’t, Gidlow. Likely Hump 
figgers he’d be doin’ you a favor. Heap of 
folks has the same notions about insurance’t 
you had. Bridger ain’t apt to go makin’ 
more money f’r you.” 

Gidlow slanted his head thoughtfully. 
He seemed to Sim Cole to find a certain 
satisfaction in his meditations, for he 
chuckled after a moment, and his eyes flick- 
ered to Bert Whitlatch’s face with a quick 
glint of cunning. 

“Plenty of folks to tell him better, Mac- 
kenzie. Looks like me an’ Laz’d better 
sleep kind of light till we got that there leaf 
sold.” He turned to Cole. “‘How’s the 
still-huntin’ trade, Sim? Gettin’ plenty?” 


Cole scowled. He did not like to hear 
that phase of his work as deputy described 
as a business. The county paid him a fee of 
twenty dollars, to be sure, on each still he 
confiscated; but he preferred to have his 
activities in that direction regarded as part 
of his duty. 

““Got time to ride me out a ways this 
ule I could maybe show you somethin’, 

ole.” 

Uneasy under Mackenzie’s gentle glance, 
Cole nodded. He had profited more than 
once by Mart Gidlow’s piloting. The pin- 
hooker’s business took him off the smoother 
tracks, and his small eyes had a useful trick 
of seeing more than most. 

“My job to go git a still any time I c’n 
do it,’’ he said sourly. “If that’s what 
you're gittin’ at, Mart.” 

“Be round for you right after dinner.” 
Gidlow chuckled again. ‘“‘Reckon you got 
a right busy winter ahead of you, Cole. 
The way tobacco’s sellin’, they’s a heap 0’ 
folks ’t’s bound to go in the moonshine 
business.”’ 


He and Whitlatch moved 
avoided the sheriff’s eyes. 
Mackenzie’s sympathies obstj 
excuse for the back-count 
held doggedly to their belief t 
had a right to turn his cor 
liquor. The old man was ah 
gentler with moonshiners tha 
prisoners. But the sheriff ge 
another thought now. 

“Right smart man, Gidlo 
“Thinks kind of quick, Sim 
silent for a moment. “Any | 
Hump Bridger you might tel] 
talk to me when he gits a cha 

Cole stared. 

““Ain’t apt to see him, | 
ever go outn the big swamp, « 

“Reckon not.” Mackenzie 
straightening his long back ea; 
hand pressing at the small of it 
you’d maybe see him this e 
Tell him what I said if you d 


fixed so it wouldn’t pay a man to have a He y 
fire. You c’n pay for all the insurance steps. | 
you’re a mind to; but when you go to col- follower 
lect you got to prove your loss, an’ you were tir 
can’t collect only three-quarters. Ain’t sheriff’ 
that right, Bert?” firmed 
““We’re taking care of our policyholders, secret 
Mackenzie. Reckon we know our business.” that ag 
“Hold on!” Gidlow was ning to: 
alert now. He shot a nar- man’s y 
row-lidded glare at the he hea 
agent. ‘“‘Maybe I been tered lit 
stung. I aim to find out.” ward 0 
He dragged an envelope rutted 
from an inside pocket and the say 
unfolded the policy it held. the ear 
He read it, tracing the lines he liste 
of fine print with his fore- Gidlow’ 
finger. Suddenly he stiff- speech 
ened. ‘You skinned me, easy n 
Whitlatch! You told mel Macker 
could fix the figger any way “Dri 
I wanted, an’ it says here’t swamp 
in case of loss the an’ stop 
value’s got to be till we | 
jedged by the aver- Might’ 
age prices in the him pol 
nearest warehouses gave al 
durin’ the week ’fore laugh. 
the fire. You honey- on the | 
fugled me into payin’ as alwa 
youfortwothousand Cole 
insurance when you lenly 
knowed I couldn’t wheel. 
git more’n five-six hooker 
hundred, the way lips. 
prices been goin’ “Use 
| down!” lars rij 
Whitlatch seemed these da 
to decide suddenly sight ru 
| to brazen it. He ten’n ¢ 
lighted a cigarette Ain’t ev 
and laughed care- webfoot 
lessly as he snapped Learn 
| the match into the shoyin’ 
road. He s 
“Never figured ruptly 
you was simple guessed 
enough to buy a ferred { 
policy without you matter ( 
knowed what it said, ing toh 
Gidlow. Reckon - You 
they ain’t anybody’t Bridger’ 
don’t know the in- after?” 
surance companies : Gidl 
ain’t in business to The Room Was Lighted. He Did Not at First Realize the Significance of the Four agem. 
pay folks for settin’ Candles That Burned on the Floor ‘Felli 
fires!’ around 


see a heap o’ things he ain’t! 
if he keeps his eyes open. You’ 
out, Cole.” 3 
He would not be more exp! 
Cole persisted with questions 
to find an added relish in rese 
formation even from hisally. 7 
at his homestead, a square, 
house under gaunt, towerng 
and Cole went around to the ba 
him on his search for Laz. 
which he stored his tobaceo dr 
ty’s notice. It was solidly 
heavy door secured by a sto 
padlock. The single window W 
and barred, and the building 
foundation of concrete blocks. 
“Rat-proof, that barnis,” Gid 
“Mighty nigh thief-proof, t0 
Gidlow fumbled for a key @ 
the door. The big, dim inte 
a breath of warm, spice 
shrouded mounds of tobacco 
Gidlow jerked a hand at the/é 
sourly. (Continued on Page’ 
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Somewhere West of Laramie 


OMEWHERE west of Laramie there’s a broncho- 
busting, steer-roping girl who knows what I’m 
talking about. 


She can tell what a sassy pony, that’s a cross between 
greased lightning and the place where it hits, can do with 
eleven hundred pounds of steel and action when he’s 
going high, wide and handsome. 


| The truth is—the Playboy was built for her. 


| Built for the lass whose face is brown with the sun when 
. the day is done of revel and romp and race. 


She loves the cross of the wild and the tame. 


There’s a savor of links about that car—of laughter and 
lilt and light—a hint of old loves—and saddle and quirt. 
It’s a brawny thing—yet a graceful thing for the sweep 
o’ the Avenue. 


| Step into the Playboy when the hour grows dull with 
| things gone dead and stale. 


Then start for the land of real living with the spirit of 
the lass who rides, lean and rangy, into the red horizon 
of a Wyoming twilight. 
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REG. UVsS PAT. ORE 


T is not unusual to see Maxwell Sony ONLY IN 5} 

qe TIN CANS —CONVE 

House Coffee identified on the TO OPEN AND 
Menu. 


The restaurateur whose patronage 
is due largely to the uniform flavor 
of his coffee is usually proud to 
identify it as Maxwell House. 


That the public recognizes this to be 
an entirely justifiable action is proven 
by the fact that it has become the 
largest selling high-grade coffee. 


Selection of coffees for Maxwell 
House is an important operation; 
“cleaning” ismore than a minor task; 
roasting is not “merely roasting,” 
while blending is the crucial part of 
the process. The packing of Maxwell 
House Coffees consists of placing in 
the tins the flavor and taste that we 
have been able to produce only by 
the knowledge that comes with years. 


You'll enjoy coffee more when you 
get into the habit of always asking 
for Maxwell House. 


FG SKE = 


See 
C Ogk bee E 


Also Maxwell House Tea 
CHEEKS NBAL GOFRREE 4C©0: 
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Spotted this here one when I was up here 
buyin’ tobacco, but it wasn’t workin’ and 
the worm was hid up somewheres else.” 

Cole said nothing. He finished his work 
and went back to the scow. Gidlow ad- 
monished Laz with another of his signifi- 
cant gestures and they slipped back as they 
had come till they were again abreast of the 
cabin. Here, at another gestured command 
from the pinhooker, the boat’s blunt nose 
swerved inshore and Cole saw three under- 
fed children scurry for the cover of the 
house as they emerged from the fringe of 
drowned woods. He slid his hand to the 
butt of his gun, scowling. There was no 
profit in meddling with the owner of a still; 
and, with a white man, there might be risk. 
But Gidlow’s laugh reassured him. Bridger 
came slowly toward them, his arms hanging 
loose, a figure devoid of menace. 

“Done made a haul, Hump, me an’ 
Cole.” Gidlow waved his hand at the 
wrecked still in the scow. ‘Looks like you 
missed out on some easy money—found 
es here still right under your nose, we 

j Sh 

Bridger said nothing. His face was ex- 
pressionless, and his eyes rested on the 
boiler and worm without interest. Cole re- 
membered Mackenzie’s message. 

“Sheriff wanted I should stop in an’ tell 
you to come see him, Bridger. Don’t know 
what he wants.” 

Bridger’s glance shifted deliberately. 
There was a moment of silence; and Cole, 
schooled to wariness toward men deprived 
of the relief of speech, fumbled again for the 
gun butt. But Bridger’s voice was flat and 
harmless when he broke the pause: 

“Tell him I’ll make out to git in soon’s 
I can.” 

Cole’s contempt for him revived. He 
was just a swamp rat, after all; too spirit- 
less to resent injury or affront. But 
Bridger’s glance moved slowly to the pin- 
hooker, and once more Cole had the queer 
fancy that it was like an arm that reached 
out and fastened. He was glad when they 
had regained the cover of the woods. 

“What for’d you aim to go pesterin’ him 
that-a-way, Mart?” he grumbled. ‘No 
sense to it.” 

Gidlow lifted his fat shoulders. 

“Learn him it ain’t healthy to use me 
wrong. Reckon he’ll know better, come 
nex’ summer.” 

Cole said nothing. He was troubled dur- 
ing the long drive back to Tyre by a per- 
sistent feeling that he had been mistaken in 
Mart Gidlow. It was smart to combine 
revenge with a profit, of course; Cole could 
approve and admire that. But it wasn’t 
smart to go hunting for trouble that could 
more easily have been avoided. Gidlow 
had acted like a fool, rubbing it in on 
Bridger that way. 

Mackenzie was on the courthouse steps 


when Cole brought in the still. He nodded © 


as if he had been expecting it. 

“See Bridger, Sim?”’ He nodded again 
as Cole told him what had happened. 
“Kind of figgered you would. Gidlow’s a 
right smart man—mighty smart.” 

. “Don’t see it.’”” Cole frowned. ‘Goin’ 
outn his way to make an enemy.” 

Mackenzie shook his head. 

“Takes a smart man to figger out a profit 
on enemies, Sim. Gidlow show you his 
tobacco when you stopped to his place?”’ 

Cole lifted his eyebrows. 

“Yes; but what’s his tobacco got to do 
with it? He ——” 

Mackenzie stood up. 

“Kind of figgered he’d leave you look at 
it. Right sharp, Gidlow is. Pity he ain’t 
a mite smarter or a mite stupider, Sim. 
Right funny thing the mistakes a man’ll 
make when he takes a notion he’s so smart 
he jest can’t make ary one.” 


qr 


OLE sulked at the wheel of the jolting 
car. Even on Saturday nights Tyre 
was dull, compared to the life and stir of 
the streets down in Cray; but Cole looked 
forward to them as weekly breaks in the 
dead monotony of the county seat. It was 
a smarting grievance, this sudden notion of 
Mackenzie’s to go chasing out into the coun- 
try just as the sun was dipping to the low 
hills and the farmers’ wagons were crowd- 
ing the pipe-rail fence beside the court- 
house. The old man had had a whole week 
in which to drive out to Gidlow’s. There 
wasn’t any sense in waiting till a Saturday 
sundown for a trip that could have been 
made at any other time, that needn’t have 
been made at all. 
Mackenzie was beginning to lose his grip, 
Cole told himself. It showed in these whims 


-the finish, you might say. 
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of his, like his present idea that something 
was bound to happen to Gidlow’s storage 
barn tonight. He hadn’t worried about it 
all week; now he was just as unreasonably 
sure that there was trouble in sight. 

Of course Bridger might have said some- 
thing. Here was another grievance to feed 
Cole’s mood—the way Mackenzie had sent 
him out of the office both times that Hump 
Bridger had come in, as if he wasn’t to be 


trusted. Bridger might have threatened in | 


one of those interviews; but evenif he had, 
it was foolish to believe him. He wouldn’t 
have the nerve to burn Gidlow’s barn, no 
matter what he might have said. 

“Reckon we’re apt to meet up with Gid- 
low comin’ in town,’ said Mackenzie cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Looks like that dust yonder might 
be his truck.” 

Cole slanted his eyes at the distant yel- 
low haze and his irritation deepened. If 
Gidlow could leave his barn unguarded 
there surely wasn’t any reason why the 
sheriff should take it on himself to watch it 
for him. He opened the throttle a little. 
Perhaps Mackenzie might change his mind 
after seeing the pinhooker. There would be 
time to get back to Tyre, in that case, 
before the movie show began. He was 
beginning to be hopeful when he saw that 
the approaching truck was Gidlow’s, that 
the pinhooker sat beside Laz on theseat. He 
stopped the car without waiting for the 
sheriff’s gesture, and the truck halted in 
obedience to Mackenzie’s lifted hand. 

“You goin’ to town, Gidlow?’”’ 

“Figgered I would.” Gidlow laughed his 
high-pitched giggle. ‘‘ Mean’ Laz is plumb 
wore down stayin’ up nights to watch that 
barn. Figger they’s no sense doin’ it, 
Mackenzie.” 

“Ain’t so sure.”” The sheriff shook his 
head. ‘‘Had a notion you’d be comin’ in 
town tonight, an’ come out to keep an eye 
on things myself—me an’ Sim. Hate to 
have you lose your barn, Gidlow.” 

“Shucks, Mackenzie! Looks like you 
thought I meant it—what I said about 
you leavin’ a firebug alone! I wasn’t only 
funnin’, sheriff. If my barn gits burnt it 
ain’t your fault.” 

“Don’t aim to leave it git burnt if I e’n 
help it. Reckon Sim an’ me can stand it to 
watch a spell. You go ahead to town, Gid- 
low. Look like you ain’t been sleepin’ 
much. Do you good, maybe, to see that 
there picture show.” 

“Le’s all go see it, sheriff.”” Gidlow spoke 
earnestly, Cole thought. “T’ll pay for you 
an’ Sim. Reckon I owe you that much, 
comin’ clean out here this-a-way.”’ 

“Obliged to you.’”’ Mackenzie nodded. 
“But I reckon we better not. Wouldn’t feel 
easy in my mind. Yousee, Gidlow, Hump 
Bridger was in town this evenin’, an’ he’s 
bound to go past your place, walkin’ home. 
Feel safer if they’s somebody there.” 

Gidlow’s face twisted in sudden anger. 

“T’ll come back with you-all then, as long 
as you’re bound to go. But it’s plumb 
foolishness all the same.” 

He moved his hand in a circular gesture 
and Laz let in the clutch. Cole, scowling, 
drove on, leaving the truck to turn and 
follow. Gidlow’s hail stopped him. The 
pinhooker had scrambled down and was 
running after the flivver. 

“Ride in with you-all,’’ he puffed as he 
came up. ‘Laz c’n fetch the truck home.” 

He climbed into the back seat, the 
springs complaining under his weight. Mac- 
kenzie turned as the car started. 

“‘Ain’t really no need for you to come 
back, Gidlow, without you want to. Too 
bad to miss that there show.” He hesitated. 
“Hated to take Sim away fromit. Wouldn’t 
’ve, only I figgered I’d ought to finish him 
up for a witness after you’d started him in 
like you done, Gidlow.”’ 

“Who? Me?” Gidlow’s voice sounded 
startled. ‘I don’t see what you're gittin’ 
at, Mackenzie.” 
~ “Figgered you done it a-purpose. Looked 
like it—the way you showed Sim how much 
tobacco they was in the barn, an’ left him 
hear you funnin’ Bridger about that there 
still. Figgered you was countin’ on Sim to 
be a witness if it come to a court case. 
Fetched him out this evenin’ so’t he’d see 
” Mackenzie 
laughed softly. ‘‘Make a good witness f’r 
you, Sim would.” 

“Don’t reckon I’ll need none,’’ Gidlow 
snapped. “Don’t take no stock in this 
notion’t Hump Bridger’s bound to burn me 
out jest because he might go past my place. 
Don’t sound sensible, Mackenzie.” 

“Think so?”’ The sheriff’s tone was 
oddly respectful, Cole thought. ‘Set a 

(Continued on Page 133) 


® DIAMONDS» 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 

For over 47 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers — 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser. 

This one carat diamond is of good 
brilliancy. Mounted in ladies’ 
style 14K. solid gold setting. Order 


this diamond, take it to any expert, 9 | 
make any comparisons you wish— 
if you are not entirely satisfied 
your money will be returned at 


once without a quibble. 
Our price direct to you 


$145.00 | 


{Fashion Favors 
the Effective 
Combination of 
Diamonds, set 


i. 


i 


b in beautifully ie ® : 
designed White Gold Rings dec- Fo Been atime 
orated with rich, blue Sap phires. tamon & 
This exquisitely pierced Ring $20022 
of 18k Solid White Gold is 
mounted with a perfectly cut | Perfectly cut, blue white dia- 
blue-white Diamond of fine} mond of fine brilliancy in 


brilliancy and 6 square cut |richly pierced and carved 
Sapphires, 3 0 solid platinum ring of the 
each side, ... $150.08 newest design. 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


Ycarat . . $31.00 | 1% carats . $217.00 
3¥gcarat . . 50.00 carats . 290.00 || 
Yacarat . . 73.00 |3 carats . 435.00 | 


Money refunded if these diamonds can be pur- 
chased elsewhere for less than one-third more. 
If desired, rings will 
be sent to any bank 
you may name or any 
Express Co. with 
privilege of examina- 

tion. Our diamond 
guarantee for full 
value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 


““HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS”’’ 
This book is beau- 
tifully illustrated. 
Tells how to judge, 
select. and buy dia- 
monds. Tells how 
they mine, cut and 
market diamonds. 
This book, showing weights, 
sizes. prices and qualities of a Mil- 
lion Do-lars’ worth of Diamonds, is considered an authority. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


361 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London and Paris 


Salesmen Wanted 


To sell Teas, Coffees, etc., direct to 
consumer. Profit Sharing Plan. 


References and Bond required. 


Pleasant, profitable and healthful employment. 
Thousands have succeeded with us. Many 
have been with us from twenty to forty years. 


For full information write to 
Grand Union Tea Company 


Room No. 10 
68 Jay Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


puritan JIFFY LOCK 


BATHING BAG 
Opens and Closes in a Jiffy 


CONVENIENT, good looking, 


water and rust proof. A pull 
opens and closes it. Black 
or navy sateen. If your 
dealer cannot supply you 
send us his name and $1.25, 
we'll send the bag prepaid 
to you, 


Beyerle Mfg. Co., Inc., 160 5th Ave., N.Y. 
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The secret 
of having 


beautiful hair 


How to keep your hair 
soft and silky, full of life 
and lustre, bright and 
fresh-looking 


O one can be really attractive, without 
beautiful, well kept hair. 
Stop and think of all the good looking, 
attractive women you know. You will find 
their hair plays a mighty important part in their 
appearance. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, it is 
simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair, if you care 
for it properly. 

In caring for the hair, proper shampooing is the 
most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out all the 
real life and lustre, the natural wave and color, 
and makes your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

While your hair must have frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the 
harsh effect of free alkali which is common in 
ordinary soaps. The free alkali soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, everywhere, 
now use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless product cannot 
possibly injure, and it does not dry the scalp or 
make the hair brittle, no matter how often you 


use it. 
When oily, dry or dull 


If your hair is too oily, or too dry; if it is dull 
and heavy, lifeless, stiffand gummy; if the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and disagreeable 
to the touch; or if it is full of dandruff, it is all due 
to improper shampooing. 

You will be delighted to see how easy it is to 
keep your hair looking beautiful, when you use 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 


The quick, easy way 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified in a cup 
or glass with a little warm water is sufficient to 
cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 


Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over the hair 
and rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather, which rinses out quickly and 
easily, removing every particl of dust, dirt, dan- 
druff and excess oil—the chief causes of all hair 
troubles. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the ap- 
pearance of being much thicker and heavier than 
it really is. 


It keeps the scalp soft and healthy, the hair 


fine and silky, bright, fresh looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or toilet 
goods counter, anywhere in the world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last for months, 


Splendid for Children— Fine for Men 


Cc? 


LSIFIED — 


COGOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 


BOTTLE BEARS THis samaruat (O/ phatk 2 
— — 7" 
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spend. Reckon I would. But 
; not yet, anyhow.” 
seemed content to let the 
by default. Cole drove in re- 
e. The sight of the big barn 
eathered house deepened his 
y. He’d known all along that 
serrand. Mackenzie’s notion 
aturday night’sfun; spoiled 
, too. 
10oker seemed to bear no 
t. He was out of the car 
ded; and Cole, who knew that 
e for hospitality, was pleas- 
d in his manner. 
ooks like you’d wasted your 
tie; but now you’re here you- 
einaspell. I got some right 
 Reckon it ain’t legal for a 
ybe you’d ought to sample 


the front door and swept a 
yitation. Cole, who was hot 
noved toward him; but the 
closed on his arm. 


"up your liquor.” 

in a protest, but the old man 
urned away. Cole followed 
ie barn, his irritation mount- 
ind no sign of any attempt to 
sandy soil had been freshly 
o the walls; there was noth- 
le within forty or fifty feet. 
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it, Sim. Reckon maybe we 
» town in time for that there 
| after all.” He turned to 
iu e’n come along, Gidlow, 
ot. Ain’t no need f’r you to 
nd to that, same as I been 


ina, to Cole, to draw to- 
1—you mean you been watch- 


tn to do it f’r me,” said Mac- 

1. “Gittin’ too old to lose my 

ihelp it. Reckon we better 

lide the barn before we start 

1 to make plumb sure it’s all 

here.” 

)s were round and stupid; he 
3 jaw sagging. The truck 
the corner of the house and 

lance moved to Laz as the 

swung himself down from 

énonkey might climb from a 


| 
ivered you knowed your busi- 
\taken an’ hired Laz, Gidlow. 
| work an’ don’t know how 
1a’t hardly git a better nigra, 
0 ryour kind of work. Open 
or, Gidlow.” 

«under the whiplash bite of 
( He had never heard Mac- 
ka such a tone. It startled 
Dr that the gentle old voice 
11d sting like that. Gidlow’s 
his pocket as a man’s might 
yising dream. He brought it 
3 with a mighty effort. 

ys, sheriff. I—I had ’em 
i out to town ——”’ 
hutn that pocket, Sim.” 

one seemed to bite. Cole 


t words acted directly on his 
ig bunch of keys seemed to 
(. He stared at them, and 
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Cole could see his flabby bulk shivering in 
the dusk as if a fever shook him. Macken- 
zie flung out a hand toward the door. 

“Open it, Sim—quick!”~ 

Cole’s eye followed the gesture. Below 
the door, like a pale-yellow ribbon, a thin 
streak of light lay on the heavy sill. He 
tried the keys swiftly. The lock yielded 
and the door swung inward under the heave 
of his shoulder. 

The room was lighted. He did not at 
first realize the significance of the four 
candles that burned on the floor. His mind 
had room for nothing more than the empty 
space where a week ago he had seen the 
great pile of Gidlow’s tobacco. It was 
Mackenzie who blew them out, pinching the 
glow from the wicks. Cole watched him 
stupidly as he lifted a handful of the litter 
that strewed the floor and sniffed at it. 

“Coal oil.””’ He nodded. “Safer’n gas 
an’ jest as easy to burn. Always figgered 
you was smart, Gidlow. Think kind of 
quick. Back yonder when Bert Whitlatch 
told you about that there insurance policy 
I reckon you had this here all figgered out. 
Stood to lose money if you sold your leaf 
or if you burnt it, but if you could burn it 
first an’ sell it afterwards you’d make a 
right pretty profit. Smart, Gidlow. Al- 
ways said so.” 

He shook his head gently at the pin- 
hooker, who stood facing him, hypnotized 
and helpless under his fears. 

“ All you needed was a good, likely enemy 
to blame for it—an’ you got him easy. 
Had Sim f’r a witness, too. Right funny 
thing, Gidlow. You took a heap of pains to 
give Hump Bridger a reason to hit you any- 
wheres he could. Mighty smart, that was; 
but it’s funny you never figgered’t Hump 
would do it. Only aimed to make it look 
that-a-way. Never struck you’t Hump’d 
go a long ways to git square with you, if 
somebody taken an’ showed him how.” 

He called sharply. A man slouched out 
of the scrub, only a few yards from the 
group. Cole’s nerves jumped at the noise- 
less approach, the effect of magic in the 
sudden appearance of Hump Bridger in 
that thin cover of scrub, where it seemed as 
if even a rabbit must have been visible. 

“Had Hump watchin’ you every night, 
Gidlow, while you an’ Laz was carryin’ that 
there tobacco over to your old barn across 
the Branch. Figgered he’d do it better’n 
me or Sim. Folks’t lives down yonder in 
the swamps gits so they c’n move right 
quiet.” 

He nodded toward the silent figure in the 
shadow. 

“Took a sight 0’ watchin’, Gidlow. Ain’t 
no law against a man movin’ his tobacco 
day ’r night. Had to wait till you done 
somethin’ else, an’ had to be almighty sure 
you didn’t do it before I could be on hand 
with a witness. Figgered you'd try it to- 
night, soon as Hump come in this mornin’ 
to tell me you’d moved the last of your leaf. 
Right smart notion, Gidlow, them candles 
in the oily shavin’s, with you an’ Laz yon- 
der in Tyre to th’ movin’ pictures, while the 
barn took fire an’ a man all ready to git the 
blame of it.” 

Cole’s professional instincts came to the 
surface. His hand fell heavily on Gidlow’s 
shoulder and the handcuffs he loved to 
carry jingled as he pulled them from his 
pocket. But Mackenzie’s gesture stopped 
him. The old man beckoned to Bridger. 

“Reckon you ain’t only a witness in this 
here case, Sim. , Had to hire Hump to help 
me, like I said, an’ I give him the only pay 
he’d take. Reckon Gidlow done a better 
job of enemy-makin’ ’n what you figgered, 
Sim. Only pay Hump wanted was to git 
swore in as a dep’ty an’ do all the arrestin’ 
they was to do. You might carry your pris- 
‘ner in town, Dep’ty Bridger, so’s Sim e’n 
git home in time for them movin’ pictures.”’ 
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Furnace Comfort for Small Homes 
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New Heating Results 
are obtained in this way 


HOUSANDS of homes 

now are heated in a new 
way. In a way that gives 
modern warm-air heat at the 
fuel cost of an ordinary 
heating stove, that does 
away with cold rooms and 
overcomes the discomforts 
of old ways. 
It is called the Estate Hea- 
trola and the 78-year-old 
Estate Stove Company 
makes and guarantees it. 
Many of your neighbors are 
enjoying the comfort it 
brings. It is equally adapt- 
able to homes with or with- 
out basements. 


Works like a furnace 


The Heatrola is a practical 
and efficient warm-air heat- 
ing device. Installed in one 
of the living rooms, 1t keeps 
the whole house warm. 

Great volumes of warm, 
moist air are circulated 
throughout every room—up- 


stairs and down—and 
changed twice each hour— 
the secret, as your doctor will 
tell you, of healthful heating. 


It does the work of a furnace 
and looks like a handsome 
mahogany phonograph. 


The finish is rich grained 
mahogany enamel, smooth 
as glass and everlasting. You 
can rub it and dust it with 
a cloth, just as you do your 
furniture. No black iron to 
clean or nickel to polish. 


Get the facts 


See an Heatrola at leading 
hardware or furniture stores. 
Also at heating contractors’. 
It will amaze you. Note, 
too, it is as easily moved as 
a stove, so if you rent you 
can take it with you when 
you move. Burns any kind 
of coal; also wood. 


The coupon below brings in- 
teresting information, free and 
postpaid. Mail it. 


éstale 
HEATROLA 


Mape By Tue Estate STOvE Co., HAMILTON, OHIO— 
BuiL_pEerRs Since 1845 oF THE FAMOUs ESTATE STOVES, 
RANGES AND FURNACES 


If you prefer a basement 
furnace 

—check the coupon for booklet 
and full information about Estate 
Sanitary Warm-Air Furnaces, in 
pipe and pipeless models. All 
cast-iron construction; five-year 
guaranteed fire-pot; ball-bearing 
grate; new-type grate shaker; 
swinging vapor tank; many other 
fine features. 


—_—_— ay | 


FREE BOOK (5+) MAIL THIS 


THE ESTATE STOVE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 
(Pacific Coast Office: Furniture Exchange, San Francisco.) 


Send me free information regarding heating sys- 
tem checked below and name of nearest dealer. 
O ESTATE HEATROLA 


| 
| 
| 
Estate Sanitary Warm-Air Furnace | 
O Pipeless Model O Pipe Model | 
| 
| 
| 


Name 


Street or R. F. D. fF -2's 


City and State 
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I would have 
bought that house 
but for one thing~ 


“JT turned the faucet in the bath- 
room while the real estate agent 
was showing us around. The water 
was rusty—even in this new house. 
I knew that meant rusty, dirty- 
looking water for my morning 


bath and shave.” 


Houses equipped with Anaconda 
Brass Pipe are more livable and 
more salable. Water run through 
Anaconda Brass Pipe is always as 
clean and crystal-clear as it comes 
from its source. The reason is that 
Anaconda Brass Pipe is rustless. 
Corroded pipe brings not only 
rusty water, dripping faucets and 
leaks, but the inevitable annoy- 
ance and expense of plumbing 
repairs. 

Yet, Anaconda Brass Pipe adds 


only about $75 to the cost of a 
$15,000 house. 


THE SATURDAY 


from mine=to‘consumer 
vat Ee nen 


Don’t buy or build un- 
til you know the vital 
facts about plumbing. 
Let us send you our new 
booklet “Ten Years 
Hence” which tells how 
to save money on 
plumbing. It is free. 
Address Department P. 


Each length of Anaconda 
Brass Pipe carries the 
Trade-Mark stamped in 
the metal — a permanent 
means of identification. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


MILLS AND FACTORIES: 


Ansonia, Conn.,Torrington, Conn., Waterbury, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y., Kenosha, Wis. 


In Canada: 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 


GUARANTEED 


Dae ty eae, en ee ee a 
ae ae, ts a 


Sh ee ee 


BRASS be 
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COMING —-ANOTHER 
STRIKE? 


(Continued from Page 29) 


“But we call it conservative optimism,” 
said the editor of a technical journal who 
has his finger on the pulse of that trade all 
along the line. ‘‘ Prices have either gone up 
or must be marked up soon. Merchants 


_ had a very good retail business last year, 


reporting increases of 25 to 40 per cent in 
sales at the close of their fiscal year 1922— 
they figure it as ending February first. 


| Merchandise on the retailer’s shelves today 


cost him more than it did a year ago, be- 
cause raw materials and mill wages have 
advanced. Merchandise that he is now 
ordering for fall will cost him still more. 
Mister Retailer hasn’t forgotten how his 
customers turned on him three years ago. 
Had there been no buyers’ strike he might 
be speculating in merchandise today, plac- 
ing orders ahead, buying more than he 
needs, and expecting to make a profit out of 
the rise. But first in his thought is the 
danger of a runaway market. That would 
lead consumers to walk out again. Conse- 
quently he is buying strictly for current 
needs, shouldering some of the price ad- 
vances in many cases, and working to ease 


through the critical period, which will 


probably come next fall or winter. Though 
spending has increased, he knows that the 
real spending population of this country has 


| by no means recovered—the farmer’s dollar 


isn’t worth a hundred cents yet, and until 
he becomes prosperous there can be no real 
prosperity. So with the manufacturer. 
Though materials and wages have advanced 
in the mills and the cutting-up trade, they 
are not yet proportionately reflected in 
retail prices. But there must be a closer 
adjustment next fall, and if the consumer 
interprets higher prices as profiteering or 
there is some outstanding dramatic issue 
like the present sugar situation to arouse 
public suspicion, another general buyers’ 
strike may be called. The retailer is en- 
titled to public confidence for his present 
policy in a very difficult situation, for on 
one hand he finds free-spending customers 
among folks who are enjoying higher in- 
dustrial wages, while on the other it is 
necessary to keep goods within reach, as 
near as possible, of the people who haven’t 
recovered normal purchasing power. He 
deserves credit for what he is doing today, 
and will deserve a great deal more if he ad- 
heres to that policy despite temptations.” 


Playing it Safe 


In men’s wear there is about the same 
situation, according to an executive of a 
chain of haberdashery stores. By wise 
management his business escaped a good 
deal of punishment in the crisis three years 
ago, though not all. Instead of hanging on 
to high-cost merchandise when the bottom 
fell out, he cut prices and cleared the stuff 
away. His employes accepted lower pay 
temporarily, and his buyers worked over- 
time finding attractive merchandise at the 
new level of prices. 

“What would you do if your customers 
struck again?” he was asked. 

“T don’t think they’re likely to strike. 
The situation today is different. In 1920, 
retail merchants in every line had goods 
bought at the price peak. Many of them 
were overstocked either as speculators in 
merchandise or through purchases made to 
protect themselves during the war shortage. 
If another strike came this fall there would 
be no high-inventory merchandise on the 
retailer’s shelves, and no surplus. 

“The retailer hasn’t forgotten, and is 
running his business conservatively, avoid- 
ing anything that will cause an unnatural 
increase in the cost of his merchandise. 
Manufacturers have the same anxiety, and 
are holding production pretty close to cur- 
rent needs. In our line, merchandise must 
cost more this fall because wages and ma- 
terials have risen since the stuff now on our 


shelves was made. But thei inc 
reasonable, and both merchant 
facturers will share it with the 
a smaller margin of profit to a 
should there be suspicion of pr 
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drawn in that directions for a 

Sugar shows both the sense: 
sense of the situation. In th 
there were rumors of a pro 
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there was speculation between 
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to eleven cents at the grocery 
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the bowl is only about three o 
a year, though we do probabl 
to twenty-five dollars more 
candy, ice cream, soft drink 
No matter; determined 
to arms, organized, para 
cotted. That put a crimp in 
sugar, and did two definite thi 


anything that is short andi 
generally helps; second, t 
that the well-bred ‘Intern 


could profit by the lesson, eve 
particularly need it. ; 

The grocer and the bu! 
than the dealer in things t 


seasons. All through the fe 
is close, cautious buying 2 
that next fall prices must 
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Suppose we step into a 
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Full measure! The value 
_ of visibility! You see what 
you pay for! A clear vi- 
‘sion transaction! You get 
-exactly what you buy. 
Always accurate! The Fry 
Visible Pump is a deadly 
-accurate measurer. This 
| precise operation is auto- 
‘matic. All gallonage is 
‘mechanically measured. 
The Fry Visible cannot 
‘vary nor miscalculate. 
That is why it is rapidly 
becoming the most popu- 
lar pump in America. 


The prominent makers 
and sellers of gasoline 
know the worth of this 
pump. They know the 
decided advantages of the 
“over-flow” principle. 
They know this pump 
protects their interests — 
increases their business — 
and is the most satisfactory 
to their customers —the 
public. Learn to recognize 
this pump and patronize 
the man who owns one. 


Millions do. 


Accurate” 


Rochester, Pennsylvania 


Visible Pump 


“Always 


Guarantee Liquid Measure Co. 


Guarantee Gay * 
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You will find it in the Gardner Fe 


THE GARDNER MOTOR CO., INC,, ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
Vehicle Builders Since 1882 


" 


> 


Production today at the factory Nie 
pictured below ranks The Gardner Se 
Motor Company among the ‘i 
world’s eight largest exclusive 

builders of four cylinder cars. 


yntinued from Page 134) 
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iHigh Price of Labor 
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But just be a bricklayer for a moment, 
with a ten-dollar-a-day job in New York. 
Somebody offers you a two-dollar bonus on 
another job; then three dollars, four, five 
dollars as a bonus. And when your earnings 
have reached fifteen dollars a day you learn 
that you can get twenty in Cleveland or 
Chicago. What would you do about it? We 
all know what business concerns did during 
the war, and it doesn’t seem human nature 
to expect that building-trades workers will 
act otherwise. The truth is that their crafts 
are in unprecedented demand. 

Six or seven hundred million dollars’ 
worth of building in the principal cities of 
the United States was a lot of construction 
before the war. In the war year of 1918 it 
fellto three hundred and fifty million dollars. 
Last year five billion dollars’ worth of build- 
ing was done, and this year between six and 
seven billion dollars’ worth of construction 
will be completed. Schools lead all other 
buildings, then apartment houses, dwell- 
ings, hotels, factories, office buildings, hos- 
pitals, churches, public buildings and public 
garages. There seems to be very little of 
it unnecessary. And to do this work, census 
figures indicate that there are fewer build- 
ing workers than before the war. In 1910 
there were 2,700,000 mechanics in the 
building trades, and in 1920 only 2,535,000. 

Before you blame the building worker 
just remember that his wages are not all 
velvet, because he has a highly seasonal, 
shifting job, and ten to twenty dollars a day 
doesn’t blind him to the inevitable reaction 
that he knows by experience is coming. It 
won’t do any good to blame him anyway. 
He will keep busy earning just as much 
money as people are willing to pay him 
until a better balance is struck between 
building needs and building costs. 


The Future of the Price Curve 


There are already signs of a reaction. 
Some folks speak of it as a building strike. 
The mortgage-money lenders are beginning 
to figure loans from the viewpoint of build- 
ing deflation and falling rents. Architects 
and contractors are advising against con- 
struction that can be postponed. Secretary 
Hoover has recommended a curtailment of 
Federal building. But there are also indi- 
cations that the present boom may last 
two or three years. Like our little group of 
cooperative apartment owners, there is 
economy in residence building even at pres- 
ent costs, while much of the business and 
public construction is absolutely necessary. 

If people bristle every time they find a 
nickel or a dime added to the price of 
everyday things the next year or two the 
average American citizen will resemble a 
wire-haired terrier, for prices are going up 
before they go down; not to anything like 
war-boom levels, but by reasonable addi- 
tions, to bring them back in line with 
higher prices for raw materials—particu- 
larly farm products—that were too low, 
and with wage increases caused by labor 
conditions. The idea that labor shortage 
must set back this country’s production is 
poppycock. Already steps are being taken 
in many industries to substitute machinery 
for men, as well as to increase efficiency. 
But this will take several years, and mean- 
while prices will rise. 

The other day a big corporation called 
its purchasing experts together in a price 
conference. This company does a national 
public-service business and spends more 
than a hundred million dollars yearly for 
materials and equipment that include pretty 
much everything except food and clothing. 
A five-year estimate of prices was needed in 
determining company policies, for in this 
business service and extensions must be 
foreseen several years ahead. And the 
company deals with thousands of manufac- 
turers who are constantly asking for guid- 
ance in laying their own plans. 

There was a two-day discussion in which 
a commodity like copper would be taken 
up, the price and production estimates of 
Smith, Jones and Brown averaged, and 
probable conditions plotted. When they 
got through, the purchasing officers had a 
five-year price curve which runs about thus: 

First, a slight dip this fall, to be expected 
when the public discovers that dollar silk 
socks are priced at a dollar-ten. Even 
though there be no buyers’ strike, people 
will recoil and retrench to some extent. 
However, price advances will not be unrea- 
sonable, and there should be a fairly quick 
recovery. Through the first quarter of 1924, 
moderate price increases, followed by a 
perceptible slump, allowed for the slacken- 
ing business of a presidential year. Then 
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When you buy next winters coal 
get Hoffman Valves to save it 


T Is good judgment to buy next winter’s coal now. It is 
I also good judgment to take steps to save it. 


If you have steam heat, the surest way to save coal is to 
equip your radiators with Hoffman Valves, Watchmen of the 
Coal Pile. They wring every bit of heat from every pound of - 
coal. They reduce fuel consumption. 


Cheap, inefficient air valves block your heating system with 
cold air. They let steam escape. They become clogged with 
water and sputter and leak. All of those things mean wasted 
fuel and big bills. That’s why the Hoffman Valve, an instru- 
ment of precision, costs less in actual service than any valve 
made. It is an investment in coal economy. 


3 vital facts 


Consiper these three facts: 


First: The Hoffman Valve holds the basic patents on the 
principles of operation which make it superior to other valves. 


Second: Hoffman Valves are more rigidly tested, than any 
other valves made. Every single Hoffman Valve must func- 
tion perfectly under actual operating conditions, before it is 
shipped from the factory; conditions that are more severe 


than any it will ever meet. 


Third: Each Hoffman Valve is guaranteed in writing to give 
you five full years of satisfactory service: a guarantee lived up 
to scrupulously in spirit as well as to the letter. 


Now, while you are buying next winter’s coal, get Hoffman 
Valves to save it. Phone your Heating Contractor today. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
In Canada, CRANE, LIMITED, branches in principal cities 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


HOFFMAN 


VALVES 


more heat from 
less coal 


Copyright, 1923 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO_ 19 


THE HOFFMAN SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Please send me the booklet “‘More 
Heat from Less Coal’’, which describes 
in detail how Hoffman Valves increase 
comfort and lower coal-bills. 
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CProtecti with ‘Distinction_o | 


in one’s countenance, so is beauty the 


Jine as a beautiful character is reflected 


outward evidence of the inherent qual- 


ity of Biflex Bumpers. 


Beauty, however, was secondary with Biflex 
inventors, whose sole ambition was the per- 
fection of adequate bumper protection for 


motor cars. 


After every protective feature had been in- 
corporated in Biflex, its beauty and charm 
became evident. It was realized that Biflex 
was truly the Bumper of Protection with 


Distinction. 


And Biflex could not help being beautiful 
because it is emblematic of the pride its 
manufacturers take in its originality. 


Thus Biflex finds a ready place on the 
finest cars. These motorists recognize in 
Biflex the qualities which satisfy their dis- 
criminating tastes and meet their exacting 


requirements. 


You can secure Biflex Bumpers from your deal- 
er. If he can’t supply you, write us; we will 


see that you are supplied. 


Biflex Bumpers 


and Brackets are guaranteed against breakage 
for one year. Fully protected by U. S. patents. 


BIFLEX PRODUCTS COMPANY, Waukegan, IIl. 


Priced from $23 to $28. 


Bille 


Cushion Bumper 
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a fairly steady but moderate increase until 
1928, about which time, these gentlemen 
believe, the real basic price decrease due 
after a big war will set in. How prices, 
wages and values generally will fall then 
is something to be calculated later. Their 
forecast from now until 1928 estimates a 
swing between 160 and 165, taking 1914 
prices as the base of 100. 

Another fellow remembers the big buy- 
ers’ strike vividly, painfully—the banker. 
He can do much to check the speculation 
that would raise prices unreasonably, bring 
on a runaway market and precipitate an- 
other consumer revolt. And if the manufac- 
turer and retailer falter in their abstinence 
from speculation and unreasonable profits 
they will find the banker keeping them in 
the strait and narrow path. 

“The extraordinary strength of the 
banks,”’ said a recent report of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, “‘would 
make it possible to carry speculation to 
great extremes before the dwindling of re- 
serve ratios called a halt.” 

Almost the same day a commission of 
the American Bankers Association reported 
that it ‘looks with concern upon the strong 
upward swing of wages and prices in many 
lines, and fears that overconfidence may 
lead to repetition of some of the serious 
mistakes committed in the period immedi- 
ately following the war. In some respects 
the economic situation of the country is out 
of balance, due to compounded increases in 
commodity prices, artificial fixing of labor 
hours and working conditions, and uncer- 
tainties with respect to foreign trade. Until 
these matters are adjusted, as we hope they 
will be at an early date, we cannot expect 
a really sound business condition.” 

The bankers believe that the financial 
situation is sound but haven’t the same 
confidence in the industrial and mercantile 
situation. They anticipate a reaction 
against rising prices this fall but do not ex- 
pect that it will be disastrous, because 
business concerns are not carrying the 
speculative stocks of high-price merchan- 
dise and raw materials they had three years 
ago. Also, though prices are stiff, they are 
not so badly out of balance. Where 1921 
retail prices, starting from an assumed in- 
dex number of 25, had risen to 100, today 
they are around 80. 

“What assurance are you bankers giving 
for good behavior?” a Wall Street banker 
was asked; he is one of the outstanding 
spokesmen of finance. 


The Plaint of the Barge Captains 


“We are better bankers,”’ was the reply; 
“better bankers through education and 
experience. The education has come 
through the Federal Reserve system, and 
the experience by getting our fingers burned 
during the afterwar boom and deflation. 
Ten years ago the country bank’s money 
came to New York to be lent for stock oper- 
ations. The country banker saw only the 
higher immediate interest to be earned on 
his funds, and did not realize that, besides 
starving business enterprise at home, he 
was creating the inflations that brought 
depression to industrial and mercantile 
business. That wasn’t real banking. Today 
he knows that quick profits in Wall Street 
mean losses later through a general business 
slump, and is lending his money for moder- 
ate profits over a long swing of prosperity. 
The consequences of unwise lending during 
the boom have not been forgotten. Loans 
are scrutinized more carefully to see that 
money goes into constructive business in- 
stead of speculation, and should the bank- 
ers forget their responsibilities in stabilizing 
business, the Federal Reserve Board can 
quickly bring them back to their senses by 
raising its discount rates.”’ 

Hudson River brick is one of New York’s 
handiest business thermometers. Accord- 
ing to the price and receipts, building ac- 
tivity is gauged, and that means much in 
employment, the growth of the city and its 
general prosperity. These bricks come down 
the river on barges. Each barge has a cap- 
tain, who usually lives aboard with his 
family. The other day brick-barge cap- 
tains protested against an odd situation. 
Laborers who unload bricks were getting 
one dollar a thousand, enabling a crew of six 
men to earn twenty-five dollars a day by 
hustling. The barge captains were getting 
only one hundred and thirty-five dollars a 
month, less than the laborers unloading 
their craft could make in a week by work- 
ing overtime. They wanted more money, 
and suggested either an increase to one 
hundred and sixty dollars. a month, or 
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Prices Edging Up 
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out of a job or living on a dole just: 
as the striking wage earner. 
Altogether, the outlook 
justment is better this time. 


| A. Trueblood, Modesto, Cal., 
Lor all kinds of huge tanks and 


is is the main kitchen of Rhode 
\, Providence. Hood over cook- 

vent and flues of Toncan. 
Are still in excellent condition.) 
‘ndall, Taylor & Co., Boston.| 


the skylights, window frames, 
ductor pipes and other sheet 
e¢ Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
f Toncan Metal. Architects: 
t, Chicago. 


.N in Canada is fabricated by the 
eople, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont., and 
‘i by Dominion Sheet Metal 
tion, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Architects: Watson & Huckel, Phila., Pa. 
Builder: I. F. Woodbury & Sons Co., Boston. 


UNION STATION, Worcester, Mass. 


Built 1911. Toncan sheet metal used. 
Still in splendid condition. 


So that your money will not quickly 


turn to red dust 


UNTIL you think of it, it means nothing to you 
that every year the railroads throw countless 
tons of iron on their rusted scrap heaps. Parts 
that were living, vital sections of locomotives 
become red dust. 

But you ride on railroads; you ship goods or 
buy merchandise brought to you by railroads. 
Then you help to pay for the iron which rust 
and corrosion destroy. 

It is the nature of iron to rust. For centuries 
men formed iron into serviceable shapes and 
used all their skill and ingenuity, but a few 
years later rust destroyed their work (except 
in rare instances). 

Metallurgists fought the twin diseases of iron 
—rust and corrosion. By removing the impuri- 
ties from iron and in later years by the addition 
of other metals, they developed a rust-resisting, 
anti-corrosive alloy. 


Toncan is this rust-resisting 
anti-corrosive metal 


When Toncan was made, railroad engineers 
saw in it great savings of iron, of money and of 
labor in replacing rusted-out metal work. 
Toncan has found its way into practically 
every phase of railroad development. It is used 
for tanks, culverts, eaves troughs, downspouts, 


roofing and sidings for buildings, for the mak- 
ing of cars and car flooring, refrigerator cars 
and in countless other ways, Toncan serves the 
railroads. 


Toncan helps to build homes and 
operate them 


Toncan is being widely used in homebuild- 
ing. The architect specifies it for outside and 
inside sheet metal work. 

The woman buying an enameled stove, re- 
frigerator, kitchen cabinet or an enameled or 
galvanized washing machine, can choose those 
made with Toncan metal. 

Look, too, at the small pictures in the panel 
on the left. They show few of the many uses 
for Toncan. 


Toncan is an Alloy 


This is the age of alloys. The making of alloyed 
iron and steel is our life work. Toncan is 
commercially pure iron alloyed with just that 
amount of copper which gives it the greatest 
possible resistance to rust. It is only one of our 
achievements for the conservation of metals. 

If you make, buy or use any products of iron, 
our metallurgists will be glad to discuss: your 
requirements and advise you fully. Write to us. 


UNITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION, CANTON, OHIO, Branches in Large Cities — Distributors Everywhere 


TONCAN 
METAL 


Commercially pure iron alloyed with 
copper to obtain the greatest possi- 


ble resistance to rust and corrosion. “ 


U-LOY 
STEELS 


Special analysis and alloy steels 
made to your specification or ours 
for any required purpose. 


MADE BY THE OLDEST AND LARGEST PRODUCERS OF HIGH-GRADE ALLOY STEEL 


ITED ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 


Some of the Exclusive 


(patented) 


Comfort Giving Features 
that contribute to the 


popularity of the 
“B.V.D.” Union Suit 


“B.V.D.” shaped elastic 
insertions at shoulders 
and. encircling waist 
make these cool, loose- 
fitting undergarments 
instantly responsive to 
your slightest movement. 
These ever-elastic inser- 
tions are knitted by us on 
spring needle machines 
from yarns spun from 
selected cotton in our 
own yarn mill. 


“B. V. D.” elastic rein- 
forcement in the back of 
the waist band immeasur- 
ably strengthens the wear 
of the garment at the point 
of greatest strain. 


The perfect) “{B.V._D-’ 
closed crotch completely 
covers the crotch and gives 
sufficient seat opening 
without surplus trunk 
Jength and uncomfort- 
able needless material at 
crotch. 


Union Suits 


Men’s, $1.50 and upward the suit 


Youths’, 85c the suit 
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They know why 
they prefer “B.V. D.” 


ape Unvarying Quality, Long Wear 
and Famous Fit of “B.V. D.” make 
it the underwear of men who put 
thought into getting the most com- 
fort and value out of the things they 
buy. They always demand the 
“B.V. D.” Red Woven Label. 


From raw material to finished product we practice cease- 
less care so that every ‘‘B.V. D.”’ garment is of the quality 
that has brought world-wide preference for our product. 


The cool, durable nainsook of ‘‘B.V. D.’’ is woven in our own 
mills from selected cotton and finished in our bleachery. 


In our factories, vigilant inspection guards every process of 
skillful cutting, sturdy stitching, well sewn buttons and ac- 
curate finish. 


There is only one “B.V. D.”? Underwear 
It is always identified by this Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE 


(Trade Mark Rog US Pat Offand Foreign Guntries) 


The B.V.D. Company, inc, New York 


Sole Makers of ‘‘B.V.D.’’ Underwear 


LOOSE-FITTING 


“BV. Dia 
Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers 


are the “‘standby” of | _ 

millions of men who | 

wear two piece 
underwear 


“B.V.D.” is the constant 
choice of these men 
because they know that 
“B.V.D.’’CoatCutUnder- | 
shirts and Knee Length | 
Drawers are correctly cut 
as to size and that there is 
a shapeliness to the gar- 
ments that makes them 
hang smoothly and evenly 
with neither too much nor 
too little fulness. 


The garments are tailored | 
with noticeable balance | 
and drape, retaining both, | 
no matter how long worn 
or how often washed. 


These “B.V.D.” garments | 
are reinforced at points of | 
possible strain—all seams _ 
sewn with lock stitch — 
throughout and cannot 
unravel. 


Undershirts and 
Drawers 


85c and upward 
the garment 
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CANNING MUSIC . 
THE WORLD OVER 


7 (Continued from Page 18) ‘ 


latitude in the use of recording 
‘erent sizes. A recording expedi- 
nsive, for besides well-paid op- 
re are usually tariff duties to be 
ipment and materials. On that 
is possible to send expeditions 
ntries where a large number of 
be made, and the purchasing 
e people assures large sales after 
As an illustration, expeditions 
to all the South American coun- 
ius far it has not’ been profita- 
| them to any of the Central 
juntries. i 

xico, Cuban music was recorded 
jition, and then’ Colombia was 
use it was an excellent market 
with interesting music and a 
2, That led to an expedition 
vhere records were made of the 
and then to Bolivia, Argentina 
‘outh American countries. The 
irectors who have worked in 
irica say that it has an unsus- 
th and variety of music, each 
_ its own characteristic. songs, 
instruments. In out-of-the-way 
veople often make highly inter- 
‘hm music with the simplest 


tive flute with rattles of afew 
ken crockery in a gourd, oreven 


;, and the people were barefoot. 
ad a phonograph, and when I 
»week’s accommodation they 
peso for expensive operatic rec- 


in America had been given its 
(of canned music attention was 
1.e Orient. European countries 
own recording facilities, and 
13 sold in this country are made 
/es, or mothers, purchased by 
honograph companies; or the 
cain their own permanent re- 
‘ches in London and the leading 
ties. This is true also of India. 


wr Eastern Music 


akin expedition went to 


v the way. over it stopped at 


/nd made records of Hawaiian 


\thereby unwittingly brought 
\pularity in the United States. 
-whine of the ukulele and the 
1 of the transmogrified gospel 
sold only in Hawaii, but pres- 
iean tourists discovered that 
usic had been canned, bought 
ught them home and created 
them here. 

s Japanese expedition was sent 
iggestion of a Japanese phono- 
* who guaranteed its financial 
l that time the Japanese were 
vasing American band records, 
410 curiously fond of our laugh- 
d especially the negro comics. 
(’t understand the language, of 
|here was something in the high 
‘ch disks that seemed to tickle 


'2 listened to the first Japanese 
) back they were distasteful— 
lag,” said a director. “‘Sung in 
lied, nasal, contracted voice, 
Ninied by a native violin of such 
hat it was merely a squeak, 
. the most primitive form of 
livable. But when we studied 
bf: further they proved very in- 
‘they contained a great deal of 
tory, sung by what we would 
n ballad form. These singers 
3 and reverenced in Japan. 
em lived as retainers in the 
families, and it was necessary 
! recording machine into such 
ime cases, because the singers 
jave them. 
bof Japanese instrumental music 
»ade—the biwa, koto, gekkin 
}2 flute, with its weird quarter 
old in such large numbers that 


I 


, supplementing a guitar, man- . 


recording expeditions have been going regu- 


larly to Japan°ever since. Today Japanese | 
3 Interest in Occidental | 
music has made violin and opera records | 


taste is different. 


popular, and soloists like Elman and Hei- 
fetz have visited Japan in concert tours.”’ 

China was next, with records made in 
three of its chief dialects, Pekingese, or the 


Mandarin tongue; Cantonese and Swatovw;; | 


Foochow. and Amoy have since been added. 
Like Japanese vocal: music, much of the 
Chinese music consists of ballads, and be- 
cause they begin with the birth of the hero, 
follow him through life and finish with his 
death, the average Chinese selection runs 
anywhere from three to a half dozen or 
more double disks. 

Chinese instrumental music sounds like 
haphazard noise at first to the Occidental 
ear, but directors say that it is highly de- 
veloped, and that one learns to like it with 
repetition.. Not long ago the concert mas- 
ter of a great Eastern symphony orchestra 
departed for China, saying that: he had ex- 
hausted- Occidental’ music in: his studies, 
and believed a new and remarkable field lay 
in Chinese music. : 


Recording in a Royal Stable 


When the first records were played: in 
this country after pressing, the phonograph 
people thought Chinese music must be 
sung by women, until they learned that the 
singers were boys and the men trained in 
the high-pitched voice that characterizes it. 
In China all arrangements with artists 
must be made through the inevitable 
Chinese comprador, who selects them and 
gets his squeeze. As he is also comprador 
for the sale of records in China, and gets 
a squeeze out of that, he is careful to choose 
the most popular artists. 

Then to Singapore, where Tamil music 
was recorded for Southern India and parts 
of Ceylon. Then to Java, for Malay and 
Arabian music, the latter largely religious 
chanting from the Koran. When the first 
Arabic records reached this country curious 
streaks were noticed in the wax, and in- 
vestigation disclosed a new enemy to the 
recording expedition; some tropical insect 
had eaten channels across the records and 
ruined them. Then to Siam, where the 
king delightedly welcomed the expedition, 
taking it as a tribute to the excellence of 
Siamese music, and turned over the royal 
stables for recording purposes. 

This practically covers the world as far 
as recording expeditions are concerned, for 
they cannot profitably be sent to the 
smaller Oriental countries or the many 
South Sea islands. However, ways are often 
found to make records for the countries 
that must be passed by. 

For example, one of the most popular at- 
tractions at the San Francisco Exposition 
of 1915 was an excellent marimba band 
from little Guatemala. The marimba seems 
to have been brought to Central America 
by African slaves. It is a xylophone type of 
instrument, played by striking bars of wood 
or metal with mallets, and this organization 
played several marimbas together. Its re- 
citals at the Guatemalan Building were at- 
tended by large audiences. Arrangements 
were made to record this music in San Fran- 
cisco, but at first with no thought other 
than selling it in Guatemala. 

The men who make and sell phonograph 
records in foreign countries often feel that 
they have novelties that music lovers in the 
United States would appreciate if the com- 
pany would only list them in its home 
releases. The men who make and sell do- 
mestic records, on the other hand, are apt 
to be skeptical unless there happens to be a 
colony of that particular people in the 
United States, when they are offered lo- 
cally. 

In this case the export manager, a man 
with wide experience in the music of other 
countries, pleaded for a regular listing of his 
Guatemala marimba records. He had been 
recording Mexican marimba music for ten 
years, but no selections played on that in- 
strument had been offered in the United 
States. Suddenly the public swung round 
to his side of the argument, for visitors com- 
ing back from San Francisco, having heard 
the Guatemalans, wanted marimba records, 


-and later their sale in the United States 


made the reputation of that band. 
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Railroad Taxes? 


HE price of a railroad ticket or the 

charge for carrying a shipment of freight, 
as fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission after public inquiry, is very largely 
determined by the cost of materials used in 
railroad operation andthe rates for wages 
decreed by the United States Labor Board. 


A constantly growing item of transpor- 
tation cost is taxes. The railroads last year 
paid more than $300,000,000 in taxes. New 
York Central Lines paid $31,121,832, or 
$85,265 a day, as compared with $9,681,378, 
or $26,524 a day, in 1910. 


These public taxes are as much a part of 
the cost of transportation as the coal burned 
in the locomotives, and they are spread over 
all passenger and freight rates paid by trav- 
elers and shippers. 


Senator Borah of Idaho, in a recent speech 
in the Senate, said: 


“It will be very difficult to reduce freight 
rates if we continue in this country to in- 
crease taxes upon the railroads as we have 
for the last four years.” 


The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany for some years has paid annual divi- 
dends of $5 on each $100 share of stock. 
For every $5 in dividends the company is 
now paying $7.50 in taxes. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON SALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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THE SHINGLE THAT WEVER CURLS 


1873—FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS—1923 


eA man’s judgment 


THE SATURDAY 


is never questioned when he says 
“T put a Carey Asfaltslate Shin- 
gle roof on my house.” 


No one asks, ‘‘ Why did you select 
a roof like that?” 


Everybody agrees on “ The Shin- 
gle that never curls,” because 
everybody sees in it, not merely 
so much felt and asphalt and 
slate, but the Carey manufactur- 
ing organization whose half cen- 
tury of success has been built on 
the superiority of its products. - 


There are two sizes, each made in 
three fadeless colors—blue-black, 
red and green. 


See your dealer about Carey 
Asfaltslate Shingles or write 
for Free Booklet, ‘‘Before you 
build’’—full of valuable in- 
formation for prospective 
home owners. 


CHE ETL Tp. Cal eas) 


Department K, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ASFALTSLATE 
SHINGLES 
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“Americans are probably more hospita- 
ble to musical novelties than any other peo- 
ple,’ says this manager. “Europeans are 
not, and as for the English, I remember how 
rash I thought an American music pub- 
lisher when he told me, ten years ago, that 
he was going to introduce American rag- 
time in England. It had been tried again 
and again, but the British couldn’t get the 
hang of it somehow. But he went ahead 
and spent money, and did finally succeed in 
popularizing Alexander’s Ragtime Band. 
Today we make almost as many. jazz-band 
records in London as in the United States. 

“Whenever Americans have had a chance 
to hear marimba music, Hawaiian music 
and like novelties they generally take to 
them on their merits. The principal ob- 
stacle to a wider sale of foreign novelties in 
the United States is the peculiar system we 
have for making popular American selec- 
tions. A music publisher brings out a cer- 
tain song. Free professional copies are sent 
to bands and orchestras all over the coun- 
try, singers are taught the song in Tinpan 
Alley, and in some cases paid to sing it. The 
dealer in music as well as phonograph rec- 
ords has been taught to gauge everything 
by popularity already created. Mexicans 
write waltzes that I consider second to only 
those of Vienna; but speak to the dealer 
about stocking a Mexican waltz and he 
asks suspiciously ‘Is there any demand for 
it?’ Occasionally a foreign composition ar- 
rives on sheer merit, but it takes a long 
time. There is the popular waltz, Three 
o’Clock in the Morning, as an illustration. 
It was written by a Buenos Aires orchestra 
leader, Robledo, who heard the clock strike 
three every morning as he quit work and 
started home. That town sits up late. It 
immediately became popular in England, 
where we recorded the composition. A good 
many people got the idea that it was an 
English composition. Then for five or six 
years it lay dormant. Suddenly, about a 
year ago, you began to hear that waltz in 
the dance halls and on the street pianos; it 
had arrived at last because it was good 
music of its kind.” 


Scouting in South America 


Besides the actual recording done by an 
expedition, there must be diligent scouting 
for music and entertainment that are char- 
acteristic of the country visited. A tourist 
passing through a foreign country would 
probably hear a little café music in its cap- 
ital, but nothing of the country music, 
which is more truly representative. An 
American tourist would often hear Broad- 
way tunes of several years ago. The writer 
recalls waiting to hear a band play Christ- 
mas morning in the plaza at Santiago, to 
find out what Chilean music was like—and 
the band broke into Smiles! The whole 
musical resources of the country must be 
drawn upon to get records that will please 
people in different localities. Scouts are 
sent through the countries where the 
phonograph is popular, looking for new 
music and artists. Sometimes they are 
aided by the government. In Peru one 
recording expedition had the benefit of a 
twenty-year study of Inca music by a 
government expert, who knew where to 
find dozens of native orchestras and per- 
formers. In other countries, with sub- 
sidized bands and orchestras, characteristic 
music has been brought together, and the 
subsidized organizations being permanent, 
and the players kept together, make espe- 
cially good records. More than once the 
phonograph scout, seeking material for a 
recording expedition, has been the means 
of preserving music that would otherwise 
have been lost, like the gaucho, or cowboy, 
musie in Argentina. Formerly the gaucho 
was a great ballad singer and guitar player, 
and contests were held, with music bringing 
the winner as much popular admiration as 
horsemanship. Many excellent phonograph 
records were made of this music before it 
began to die out under the influence of 
Italian music, which is commonest in the 
Argentine countryside today. 

“Then we get many good suggestions 
from our phonograph dealers in foreign 
countries,’ saidarecording director. ‘‘They 
tell us what is popular, not only in new 
compositions but in artists and musical 
organizations. Sometimes there is a little 
self-interest in. their suggestions. The 
dealer. may recommend a composition or 
artist as a matter of friendship. He may 
be the publisher of the composition or even 
its author. It takes real judgment to de- 
cide whether a given novelty will be popu- 
lar enough to pay for the recording and 


pressing, and even then there; 
able risks to be taken.” = 


a country formerly covered by ¢ 
is in Buenos Aires. An H 
make a great many records in an 
short time, and can visit a eo) 
Argentina only about once every { 
Short-lived popular musie on ¢ 
is often dead before the record 
put on sale. But with the perm; 
cording station, spreading a 
over the whole year, it is possib| 
close to the current musical tre 
predicted that more such station 
established, which before long. 
their own plating and pressing | 
make records quickly on the sp 
still done in the United States, 

= 


Americanization by M 


Music of some of the g 
American countries is now bei 
in the United States-by at least 
made up of American musicians, 
periment was tried of bring 
leader from Latin America to ere; 
organization, but, though an exce 
sician, he could not impart his k 
to Americans, seemingly, and he 
music of only his own country, W 
an American leader was sent to stt 
in a number of Latin American 
learning their rhythms and in 
tion, and was then given charg 
special band. Fully thirty men 
it, all of them first-rate artists 
instruments, some soloists and ot 
ers. The band is seldom twice ali 
and make-up, for one compositio 
in from a certain Latin America 
will be played with a certain cor 
of instruments, while another, fi 
different country, will be played b 
combination. Such a close appr 
to native quality has been secure 
plan that the band’s records ai 
popular in Latin American count 

There is a large market in 
States for foreign records, some 


domestic foreign-language 

has his scouts, too, cons 
foreign-language centers for 
will please his Jewish, Itali 
man, Bohemian, Scandinavi 
customers—even a Near Eas 


Arabic and Spanish-Jewish e 
“These records are a s 
izing influence,” said one 
of Magyar birth. ‘The foreign 
this country to get away fre 
tions in his own. He is of 
in America, rebuffed, and ma: 
He goes to live with people ¥ 
own language, the Jew and 
York, the Bohemian and Po! 
the Scandinavian in Minn 
ally he hears a phonograp 
that he heard when a boy, 0} 
tions in his own language. H 
buys a machine himself, ai 
dealer for records. Now, wher 
buys records he generally k 
wants, saying, ‘Give me Thi 
the Morning.’ But the im 
and simply asks, ‘Have you go 
records?’ The dealer dumps ‘ 
sortment and lets him p 
hears some old song his 
heart sang, and buys it. His 
is not very finicky, for he 
and large volume. He isn 
new stuff either, but likes 
Sooner or later, however, he 
ican records, get interes 
and maybe buy a set of rec 


Chinaman learn English thi 
Cantonese. At least he dis 


cheerfulness in this new 
gins to feel that it may be 
than he thought it was.” — 

_.- (Continued on Pag 
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Sane policies — 


When business conditions shift 
and change then there should 
be in every industry at least one 
leader who steadfastly stands 
for conservatism and stability. 
Such is Stanley. This power to 
serve as a leader comes directly 
| from your good will. 


For example, thousands of garages that are 
being built yearly from coast to coast are equipped 
entirely with Stanley garage hardware. Small or 
j large, simple or elaborate, there is a complete set of 
Stanley garage hardware for each type of structure. 


Butts and Hinges ~ Carpenters’ Tools 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


GARAGE HARDWARE—DOOR BUTTS, HINGES AND BOLTS—CARPENTERS AND HOUSEHOLD TOOLS 
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A Six at $1535, an Eight at $2800 
— and they are Both Appersons 


The 


This new Apperson Six is built for those 

SIX who have always wanted to own an 
Apperson but whose requirements did not jus- 
tify the possession of the larger Eight. 


It is a very creditable reflection of the thirty 
years’ experience of Edgar L. Apperson in de- 
signing and building nothing but quality cars 
on a quality production basis. 


It is regularly equipped with the most con- 
spicuous development made in the last ten years 
for safe, pleasurable and economical driving— 
the C-H Pre-selecting Mechanical Gear-Shift. 


There are no levers in the driver’s compart- 
ment and the permanent top,is characteristic 
of the solidity of manufacture and correctness 
of design of every unit of the car. 


It is very generously equipped with every- 
thing for your comfort, convenience and safety. 


At $1535 we believe you will find this new 
Apperson Six an incomparable value. 


5-Passenger Phaeton 5 , i BL DSo: 
5-Passenger Sedan . - . 7 2200 


All Prices at Factory 


The , 
E The name Apperson has, for more 4 
IGHT than a quarter of a century, been — ) 


associated exclusively with fine motor cars. 


This new Apperson Eight, with the C-H 
Mechanical Gear-Shift; a driver’s compartment 
free from all levers; the simplest and most 
accessible eight-cylinder motor known; anda 
retinue of ultra-fine equipment—these things 
add materially to the satisfaction and luxury 
of this most scientifically built and thoroughly 
engineered car. 


The Apperson Eight is made practically in 
its entirety in the Apperson plants at Kokomo. _ 
Here the finest materials, the most expert and | 
sincere workmanship, the most precise ma- | 
chinery and consummate engineering—all have 
combined to produce a car as dependable and 
trustworthy as your best friend. 


Behind the wheel of this Apperson you can 
disregard all things mechanical—you are 
conscious only of the supreme luxury of the 
car itself. 


5-Passenger Phaeton ok AES 2800 i" 
5-Passenger Sedan . . : 5 3750 i‘ 
7-Passenger Phaeton = 5 = 3 2900 

7-Passenger Sedan . 5 : : 3850 


AAPPERSON BROS. AUTOMOBILE CO. 


KOKOMO, IND 


° 
Atlanta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cleveland l, : 
Kansas City Los Angeles Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh St. Louis New York 
Ca) ESTABLISHED » 


| = 
893 ) 
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‘records led all others before the 
jave fallen off greatly in popu- 
yably because Germans of Amer- 
lare now diffident about acknowl- 
ir nationality. Italian records 
,, and this is counted a happy 
‘ce, because people of that na- 
re considered most difficult to 
re and naturalize. Curiously, 
irdest immigrant to turn into an 
citizen is one for whom no rec- 
made at all—the Britisher. 
jaguage colonies in our cities all 
sheaters, music halls, cafés, clubs 
| entertainment and gathering 
r each language the phonograph 
as one or more scouts who follow 
frequent the clubs and cafés, 
reign-language papers and keep 
th what is going on. Whenever 
composition, an artist or a musi- 
sation that seems popular, ar- 
‘are made for records. Dealers 
Jen also suggest novelties to be 
}nd frequently newcomers from 
{ ereate popularity for the latest 
home, saying, “All Italy is sing- 


/r most of these foreign-language 
e made in the United States by 
sts, but now many are imported 
/pean countries in matrix form 
ihere. This is done partly to 
yr records, for manufacturing 
(fees and royalties to artists, are 
;' on the other side. But people 
y of the former enemy countries 
, preference for records made in 
te lands, a matter of sentiment 
(1elping the old country. Records 
jinguages are made chiefly in the 
/tes. The big French-Canadian 
in New England is an example. 
jecords in Canadian French more 
Jds from France, and French- 
irtists are regularly brought from 
i Montreal to make records in 


i] 
jike to Hear Yourself Talk 
prediction that the phonograph 
sed as a sort of family album, to 
3’ voices for their children and 
len, is now coming true, after 
forty years. 
ng really began as a nuisance. 
@honograph man is scouting for 
ome and abroad, other people 
(his trail—professional enter- 
yse ability and reputation fall 
standard necessary in phono- 
ds, and amateur singers, players 
s who want to get into the rec- 
rs money or add to their prestige 


——— 


che amateurs were so persistent 
7 in self-defense at first, phono- 
said, ‘‘We can make a personal 
your own use if you want to 


ere many people willing to pay 
bearing our name,” said a 
‘as well as for our superior 
cilities.’’ 
( 1 your regular label on the 
for by an amateur?” 
special label. If we used our 
lit would amount to an indorse- 
amateur’s ability, leading peo- 
‘that he was on the level of our 
‘cd people who heard that sort of 
d say, ‘What rotten records the 
yany is making now!’” 
personal records were made as 
vanity or sentiment. An ama- 
2nad a few dozen disks made for 
« like photographs; they cost 
nas much as good photographs. 
= 2corded some personal message 
out as a Christmas card. Or 
ed their voices as a legacy—one 
tually has among its customers 
Jold gentleman who faithfully 
# voice every month, stores the 
é ay in the archives, and his heirs 
9 about a quarter ton of sage 
n he passes on. 
yhn W. Business soon saw there 
‘ng more in it than that. New 
meerns sprang up to make such 
less than the entertainment 
i] Companies charged, and devel- 
sities which the big companies 
Hect for lack of time. Some of 
‘yp enterprises, but others were 
1) business basis, and the making 
sand advertising records prom- 
into a real industry. 
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Last year one commercial recording com- 
pany made sixty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of records for professional actors, 
particularly vaudeville artists. For thirty- 
five doliars, the actor, actress, sketch team 
or musician can have a dozen disks made 
giving a sample of his work, and these, sent 
out to managers, bring engagements. If 
your act can be heard it may be sold in this 
way; violinists, dance orchestras, male 
quartets and monologists all sample and 
sell themselves to their trade. The com- 
mercial recording company has more than 
once taken professional artists refused by 
the entertainment phonograph companies, 
coached them in the technic of recording, 
improved their work, and got them on the 
entertainment disks. One actress, after 
such coaching, landed a sixty-thousand- 
dollar contract with a company that had 
pronounced her work poor. 

People didn’t foresee the use of phono- 
graph records to cure stammering; it is 
done by a teacher speaking first and the 
pupil repeating, a record being made. Later 
the pupil hears and corrects his faults. In 
some schools children are taught penman- 
ship by accompanying music, and are said 
to make remarkable progress. Nor for 
evangelistic work. Disks bearing talks on 
religious subjects are being used regularly. 
No one foresaw the use of the phonograph 
for recording wills. Along with his written 
will the testator can leave a disk upon 
which he has read off the document, stating 
his wishes in a way not likely to be miscon- 
strued. by conflicting interpretations of 
words. Nor as a burglar alarm. 


A Novel Burglar Alarm 


A phonograph connected with the tele- 
phone can now be left when premises are 
shut at night. If a burglar enters, the 
phonograph begins repeating ‘‘Op-er-a-tor! 
I want to report an attempt at burglary at 


the premises of Op-er-a-tor! I want | 
to report an attempt at burglary Op- | 
er-a-tor! I want to report ” Picture 


yourself as the burglar! 

But it is in countless new forms of adver- | 
tising that the professional record is being 
most actively developed. The time may 
come, and soon, when you will take home a 
whole evening’s entertainment for the fam- | 
ily in the form of advertising disks from | 
your morning mail. | 

Here is the way it works: You get a | 
phonograph record at the office. It is a | 
novelty. You are going to find out what it | 
says, and, because your phonograph is | 
home, must take it there. Ergo, the ad- | 
vertiser delivers his message at what is 
considered the most opportune time—in the 
home circle, when you can give him the 
best attention. 

The day when advertising records will be 
as common as photographs is just around the | 
corner. The chief obstacle to be overcome 


nicalities, and it is predicted that paper 
records, rapidly stamped by machinery, will | 
ultimately be turned out so cheaply that | 
they can be distributed as supplements | 
with Sunday newspapers, competing with | 
the radio and the movies. 

“By the way, just set people right about 
competition between radio and the phono- | 
graph,” added an entertainment phono- | 
graph sales manager. ‘‘Do you see that | 
new building going up out there? It has 
bred a widespread rumor that we are going 
to manufacture radio apparatus and make 
up the trade we have lost in phonograph 
records. Radio might affect the phono- 
graph business in two ways: First, people 
with a radio set would no longer be inter- 
ested in their phonographs; second, people 
who like something they hear by radio, 
wanting to hear it again, would purchase 
a phonograph record. Actually, what hap- 
pens is this: When a community first gets 
thoroughly absorbed in radio there is really 
a falling off in record sales. But later on, 
when radio is an old story, sales again rise 
to normal. Radio and the phonograph are 
two different things. Neither is a substitute 
for the other. If the Prince of Wales or 
Marshal Foch is talking at a dinner tonight 
in New York, the phonograph obviously 
will not enable me to hear him, while radio 
will. But suppose I want to hear Kreisler 
play a certain selection tonight. Kreisler 
isn’t giving a concert in my town. If he 
was, that selection might not be on his 
program. Obviously the only resource I 
have is the phonograph. Why are we put- 
ting up that new building? It is exclusively 
for pressing records, and we hope it will 
help us catch up with our demand.” 
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Thirsty? 


ALL for the jolly Eskimo kid. Uncap a bottle of 
his gingery old drink. Fill a glass brimful. Take 


a good long drink. 


Feels great going down the parched throat, doesn’t 
it? That fresh tingling taste just kills a thirst. You 
like it lots, of course—which isn’t unusual; everybody 
else does too. It’s a drink that’s popular with just 
about everybody—young or old or in between, men 


and women and kids. They all like it. 


That’s why the Eskimo kid always wears such a 
genial grin. He’s proud of his ginger ale and he has 
good cause to be—everything in Clicquot Club is the 
finest to be had. As for the blend—that has pleased 


folks for thirty-eight years. 


Order by the case from your grocer or druggist 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY, Millis, Mass., U.S. A. 


Glee 


Vcornowaced 


Ghee 


X) 


GINGER ALE 


oF 
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Qdee -Ko 


Sarsaparilla 
Birch Beer 
Root Beer 
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During warm summer days Florsheim Low Shoes 
give satisfying comfort. No gapping at the ankle— 
noslipping at the heel—cool because Skeleton Lined. 


Most Styles $10 
Look for Name in Shoe 


BOOKLET ‘“‘STYLES OF THE TIMES’’ ON REQUEST 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers + CHICAGO 


IMONIZ 


TRADE MARK 


your 


EE how the SIMONIZ Test Car has retained 

the glowing beauty of its original fine finish 
after two years of continuous travel in all 
kinds of weather. At the end of 35,000 miles 
it recently arrived at historic Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia. 

Could proof be more positive and convinc- 
ing that SIMONIZ is the standard protection 
for all fine finishes? 


New Cars Should Be Simonized 


SIMONIZ before you start your tour and in- 
clude a supply in your travel kit. 

Make your car look its quality. Simonizing 
preserves the well-groomed appearance: of 
new cars. It restores the original lustre of used 
cars. It makes all cars easy to keep clean and 
beautiful. 

Insist on SIMONIZ—it contains no acid. Obtainable 
at all good garages, accessory and department stores. 
The Simoniz Company, 2120 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
70th Street and West End Ave., NewYork City 


Penetrating Oil 
Releases Sticking Valves 


Motorlife 


Simon’s Top Dressing 
Best for All Tops 
Brake Juice 
“*A Squirt Does the Work” 


ON THE ROADS 


REG. 


Car 


SIMONIZ 
KEPT THIS CAR 
IT WiLL KEEP YOURS 


OF THE 


U.S. 
SINCE 


JUNE 1921 


her limousine beside a Fifth Avenue curb 
with her college-graduate secretary: 

I said, ‘‘Why the’inactivity?” 

She replied, ‘‘ My secretary can’t remem- 
ber whether I am going to a lecture on the 
Gregorian chants or a meeting for Hoover.” 

I remember that, as far back as the Pro- 
gressive Party days, a reporter who had 
been lured by our local headquarters-as a 
publicity man, and who talked to starboard 
when his cigar had rolled to port, gave our 
district manager good advice. 

“T’ll tell you, Joe,’’ he said—in political 
headquarters there is always the democracy 
of first names—“‘yes, I’ll tell you, Joe: get 
a dozen of these'society dames on the com- 
mittees. ’Cause it’s this way, Joe: They 
are looking around for something idealistic, 
and you can shake ’em down for money if 
you print ’em.on your stationery. But 
that’s not all, Joe. If you get the plush 
names there’s a lot of women who are out- 
side the fence will come and work for the 
party without pay in order to get right with 
the goddesses.” 

We who'have such a long-standing mem- 
bership*in-the lunatic fringe have learned 
that the recruits from this class of women 
are of two kinds. 

One is the majority, and they are fickle. 
They require a new cause or movement or 
party or reform every few days or months, 
and they have’a list of:activities and inter- 
ests as long as one’s arm. 

I remember one who founded a school for 
boys on new lines. She was showing me the 
building just completed. I said that I sup- 
posed that she had little time to direct the 
school. She replied that this was the sor- 
row of her life, that her activities prevented 
her personal direction. 

“But who is the director?” I asked. 

“Well,” she replied, “‘we have a new 
one—a-very good man. He and his wife 
have taken that house I built on my own 
land. Charming people.” 

‘“Where did he come from? Where was 
he educated?”’ I asked. 

She was embarrassed. 

“Really, I. don’t know,” she said. ‘I’ve 
been so busy with other new things.” 

If there is this majority of the diffused 
ideas, there is also a minority of single-track 
women. Now and then a reform move- 
ment is lucky enough to find one. When it 
does, there becomes available a personality 
no less forceful, no less persistent than any 
man in the organization. If the woman is 
also practical and wise, she is a formidable 
asset to any political-reform movement. 
She may have graduated from the lunatic 
fringe and have become a weighty factor, 
as Ruth McCormick, the daughter of 
Mark Hanna, has been in Illinois, and Mrs. 
Charles Sumner Bird in Massachusetts. 


The Idle Rich in Politics 


I sometimes suspect that the reason why 
we of the lunatic fringe can.get so much 
help from unoccupied women is that our 
causes and movements come along. and 
offer an occupation. It may be that the 
best cause a woman can have is children; 
but if they have not come, or have gone, we 
reformers fill the need of self-expression. 
We may not always offer a good cause to 
attract the generous service of those who 
still have service to spare. Sometimes we 
may be the cause of leading good intentions 
into the paths of hypocrisy or impractica- 
bility, or even into movements to take 
away from human beings their right to de- 
cide their own moral conclusions; but, in 
the main, the lunatic fringe means well, 
and I have yet to hear of its ever holding 
out opportunity for the service of those who 
are intentionally base or selfish. 

I have not intended to treat women as if 
they were to be treated on a basis of sex 
difference. They offer a good chance—par- 
ticularly the rich and idle ones—for us 
lunatics; but so do rich and idle men. And 
the reason why we can recruit from these 
classes is, fundamentally, the same reason— 


‘we offer a field for self-expression. 


'If:anyone wishes to weigh a tremendous 


‘factor in the possible future of American 


politics let him look to the ever-increasing 
class of successful men, who are tired of 
being successful, while they are still young. 
The Progressive Party picked up a few of 
them, but the number has increased rapidly 
since 1912. I have’touched: elbows with 


.these fellows. They, are. multiplying like 
~ | rabbits, and-itis a>fine sight for sore eyes. 


It is the truth. You probably in 
like this; you, perhaps, are a may 
‘kind. Our industrial, financial gr 
mercial life has been tending more a 
to furnish a certain number of m 
money success before they are fort 
least before they begin to grow. 
snore and have hardening of the, 
A few years ago—not so many—th 
idea was to keep on way past thema 
there was a wholesome amount to | 
children. Now men are learning ¢ 
cessful business is a fairly 
grind; that after a certain point. 
goes in one end is soul and al] tha 
out the other is money. A bad | 
Such men look around—just as the: 
pied women do—to find bigger 
a great chance for the lunatie 
them on—and we are doing i 

In 1916 and in 1920 I saw 
at Chicago nominating Rep 
didates for President. I’ 
mopping their faces in the h 
for guidance. I have see 
petty bosses sheep-herd thesex 
tell:them what to-do. Th 
feeble organization somew] 
of which the delegate:stood 
For more than eight yéé 
what would happen if I could 
successful young business me 
ducers of the country—the men) 
close alliance with the laborers 
represent. 


Settling Old Scores 


Suppose I had such an 
that I could call it into actio 
ing twenty. or thirty towns in 
and finding in each an a 
ing message‘ to. delegates 
affluent, successful; produc 
practical personality who ¢ 
of his heart had turned hi 
from Paponal suceess, alrea 
a field of expression where 
new and keen. I am reaso 
in the experience of nominati 
a President. And yetIl ams 
member of the lunatic fringe t 
with such an organization I 
hand in dictating the future 
I am not sure that this does 
best opportunity at present ave 
benevolent boss of the Unit 

Of. course, the successful yi 
not the only one available to’ 
the lunatic fringe. There is ; 
pous old fool who-has retired | 
presidency, or the gray-hi 
turer who can be made to see 
is now-in stylev*+ <---* + # 

The trouble with these olde 
they are often rogue elephan 
want to buy the cause, hide 
leather, or else they want to 
nor. Nine times out of ten th 
lunatic fringe with a grudge 
some old business feud or 
which has been boiling un 
for years. They willneversay 
here! In 1901 the First 
called my loans, and then 
to.the conclusion-that the 
in the business of trying to 
timate business. .Now I s 
get back at them!” N 
say: ‘‘A new day is co: 
change our whole attitude tow 
organization. Let us pass prospe 
Let us flock to the banner 
parable leader, whom, by th 
when iY 

Such are the classes of 
which a cause may depend witl 
assurance. But I have be 
more convinced that the disea 
a chronic malady for certain 
temporary affliction which maj 
most any manorwoman. Thi 
immunity. against becoming 
attached to the lunatic _fr 
may bring the infection. Ire 
morning after an election W 
chief campaign ‘contributors’ 
felt depressed. -. --~+-. 

“Not a bit,” he said., “Im 
tomorrow I’ll be better still 
had been due to break all out 
but I’ll never, catch-the durn ke 

It -is these epidemic: ra 
chronic cases -which-form th 
of our_causes, our mov‘ 

‘(Continued on Page 
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MY AI LILTI GAAP | 


iis is one of a series of national Multi- 
iph advertisements designed to show 
w effectively the Multigraph is being 
2d everywhere in the United States 
and C. 


| Washington, D. C., Pharmacist, 
yert F. Gorsuch, increased physician 
i laymen customers through Multi- 
graph-ed circulars and form letters. 


} ese 


te Scranton (Pa.) Gas & Water Co. 
ints 80% of its office forms and sta- 
ey and states that the Multigraph 
inne of the best investments they ever 


made. 


me Profit Hosiery Co., Rochester, 
|Y., in four months have printed on 


colors. And more! 
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Eacuse (N. Y.) Washing Machine Co., 
print dealer folders, print all forms, 
chase orders, etc., at 50% less cost. 
= 


The Multigraph Folder Junior 
Capanion equipment to the New $150.00 
idgraph; has a folding speed of 4,800 
Fes per hour, hand operated. A folding 
i shine for office use at the lowest price for 
V ee Bpeactical folding machine has ever 
ba sold. 


Price $100.00 in U. S. A. 


STLIT 
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This ts the New Multi- \ ‘ 
graph, equipped for 
turning oul typewritten 
letters, forms, etc. 
The $150.00 price in- 
cludes the Typesetter 
illustrated below. 


itl: 


From North, South, East and West, from far off 


points in Canada, come stories of praise for the Multi- 
graph. The pictures illustrated in this advertisement were selected 


at random from hundreds and hundreds of subjects, every one of 
which tells the same story of helpfulness for the user. 


Druggists, grocers, etc., tell how they swell 
sales with the aid of Multigraph-ed letters alone. Whole- 


salers increase sales to retailers. Manufacturers aid their dealers 


and increase distribution—some even say they do business with- 
out salesmen, and with the aid of the Multigraph alone get orders from every 
district they circularize. 


Bankers increase their depositors, and swell 
deposits. Insurance companies interest new customers, 


and keep in touch with old ones. And so the stories run—auto- 


mobile dealers, water companies, power companies, department 
stores, etc., all of them saving money by printing countless kinds of forms, or 
making money by increasing business, or by doing both. 


Let us tell you more about the Multigraph. The 
coupon below will bring you Definite Facts that will open 
your eyes to profits that have been slipping away from you. 


Prices in Canada: $38.00 down; cash price $190.00. Printing Ink Attachment $37.50. 


The two-roll Printing Ink Attach- 
ment, easily and quickly attached 
to the new Multigraph, $35.00 
additional. 


This is the Multigraph 
Typesetter, which makes 
it easy to set type for the 
Multigraph. 


aves with 
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We have thousands of examples of Multi- 
graph successes in our files, any of which 
would illustrate the sales power, economy 
and general usefulness of this office 
appliance. 


M. D. Mirsky & Co., New York, employ 
no salesmen, have used no other form of 
advertising, depending on the Miulti- 
graph completely for increased business— 4 
and it keeps on increasing. 


Oe MS 


A. W. Drake Mfg. Co., Hazelton, Pa., 
says, ‘‘You sell your machine and keep 
it sold. We are exceedingly enthusiastic 
about our Multigraph machine and de- 
partment.” 


Harrisburg (Pa.) Shoe Mfg. Co. find the 
Multigraph invaluable for sales pro- 
motion work, use it every day for letters 
‘and cards; and sell shoes with it_in 

quantity. — > 


The Engineers Club of Philadelphia saved 
over $800 in one year by printing 
on the Multigraph. 


, 
i] 
t 
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The American 
Multigraph Sales 
Company 


1800 East 40th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Have a representative 
show me (without any 
obligation) the new 
Multigraph and ex- 
plain its possibilities 


in the iy business. 
Be sure you indicate your business 


Name. 


City State 


Stréet___ SEP. — 6-23 
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The unit package shed at one of theWeserhites distributing yards from which 
emergency shipments can be made on twenty-four hours’ notice—an important 
feature of modern lumber service. 


It is such up-to-date 


The eee an at one ay the Wevcihieusdt mills. 
facilities as this that enable this group of mills to give efficient handling to 
orders of any size. 


Why So Many Industrial Concerns Are’ 
Utilizing Weyerhaeuser Lumber Service 


HEN an old, established lumber organization 

finds its sales to industrial users increase three- 
fold in a few years, there must be sound fundamental 
reasons for the growth that are of interest to all wood- 
using industrial concerns. 


Several years ago the Weyerhaeuser organization 
made a comprehensive survey of the lumber needs of 
American industries. The results of this survey, coupled 
with more than sixty years’ experience in the lumber 
business, led to a definite service policy in meeting in- 
dustrial lumber requirements. 


This service has two basic factors: 


First—‘fo find the kind and type of lumber and the grade of 
lumber that will meet a manufacturer’s require- 
ments most efficiently and economically. 


SECOND—fo assure a group of permanent customersacontin- 
uous and uniform supply of the exact type of lumber 
in the correct grade, size and quantities they require. 


UCH adependable lumber service enables a manu- 

facturer definitely to standardize his lumber 
practices and factory operation. Continuous produc- 
tion is assured. There is no unnecessary wastage. 
Handling costs are reduced. In short, the manufacturer 
is relieved of his lumber worries, The expert in lumber 
works with his experts to produce maximum results. 


Weyerhaeuser sales to industrial users have shown 
phenomenal increases because Weyerhaeuser service 
fills a real need — because concerns who have utilized 
the service find that it pays. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 
for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 
species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


This high type of lumber service is made possible 
because of the timber resources, specialized equip- 
ment and highly-trained personnel of the Weyerhacuaall 
organization: 


A large supply of mature timber of fifteen different —_| 
species, and many types within these species, sufficient 
for decades of cutting. $e. 

Scores of logging camps guaranteeing asteady stream — 
of suitable raw material. 

Fifteen complete modern manufacturing units. 

Seasoning processes that prepare lumber scientifi- 
cally for each exacting need. 

A crew of men at all the plants, with years of experi- — 
ence in producing, grading and shipping Weyerhaeuser __ 
quality lumber. * 

A corps of salesmen trained to think as purchasing 
agents and buyers have wished for lumber sellers to = 
think. a 

Distributing facilities backed by fifteen immense 
mill stocks and two great strategically located storage — 
plants, in the heart of both the eastern and mid-western — 
markets. 2 


HE Weyerhaeuser Sales Company distribut 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Products through the esta 
lished trade channels. Its principal officeisin Spokan 
Washington,with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg, — 
Baltimore; and 2694 University ee St. Paul; and ; 
with representatives throughout the country. 


The personal service of Weyerhaeuser crating engineers in helping 
buyers of crating lumber to reduce their backing and shipping costs 
is outlined in a booklet, ‘‘Better Crating,’’ 


4! 
sent free on request. 
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itiesandourreforms. Of course, 
, rtain persistence in single tax, 
gue of Nations has left a lot of 
| A certain group will go on 
ves drawing statistics to show 
Whips cost more than public 
e independent thinker in 
}lities will continue to feel the 
lcontent, haste and impractica- 
{for many men and women in 
Vringe, provided the complica- 
ding prominent leadership can 
the prognosis of the disease is 
lake a mild course. 
{1 tell what may follow if leader- 
—or prominence. I have seen 
ying the Republican quadruped, 
{ through a paper hoop onto the 
} Bull Moose and somersault, 
audits of the crowd, onto the 
emocratic donkey. Some men 
|ster than the public memory. 
ers that the Bainbridge Colby, 
State in the Wilson cabinet, 
‘me Bainbridge Colby whose 
y eins, distended in anti-Wilson 
d hardly cooled? Who will re- 
§|ator Borah, who now wants to 
e communists’ government in 
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sjmy of communism and the 
d labor organizations and Big 
yd and all their respective sis- 
i, and aunts? Or that Emma 
ice the very priestess of com- 
sw said to bein Germany trying 
eorld how bad the Bolshevists 


s}) must be distinguished from 
Jatter is usually a mild conta- 
f\mer is often a kind of habit or 
remember a woman-suffrage 
} had enjoyed national promi- 
baappened to be in Europe when 
<.e of the adoption of the amend- 


yu glad?”’ said her companion, 
¢ nding the lady’s dismay. 
p ted that the other exclaimed: 
u| It’s too cruel for words! I may 
r’name in print again!”’ 
ve been able to say just what 
nif those who appear as reform- 
| the brotherhood or sisterhood 
w0 love to lead and see their 
tnt. Because all human beings 
zness for these things I suspect 
n\eformers there is a full quota. 
e' I suspect that the quota is 
nll. I have heard some political 
‘think it was Judge Ben Lind- 
a certain movement, ‘‘The 
at there are no privates. All 
(alled is an army of generals.” 
wise for me to say that I have 
aied the conclusion that there is 
the well-known characteristic 
9st violet to be found among 
O hemselves march in the pha- 
purer. The gentleness of re- 
e ntleness of the bass drum, the 
(nd the bright-red headlines. 


tels of the Platform 


( instance, the subject of the 
platform. I know something 
Subject, because I have often 
s( in various causes where it was 
) decide who should be seated 
(rm. Hiram Johnson is coming 
ir instance. Of course, there 
rtain number of platform tick- 
S prominent in the cause like 
eer than to sit on the platform, 
S}) see their very bad likenesses 
ny paper. They like to sit on 
91 and look into the sea of 

w to the shrimps whom they 
)/now, and scrape their chairs 
' to speak in a familiar manner 
a/nan as he passes on his way to 
seher and lectern or shake his 
ind when the address is over. 
r fat man bring his fat wife and 
O1ake one platform seat serve 
‘e greatest laurels of the plat- 
e}) the family who can have at 
nbers up there where everyone 
. [have seated many a plat- 
any of my readers has had the 
2 will know that it does not 


‘oses who shall sit among the 
» platform seats are limited in 
ithey make the party manager 
true, loyal friends. But think 

of persons who do not get 
atform ! 
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Iremember hearing a man four rows back 
singing Onward, Christian Soldiers, in a 
generous barytone, but alternating with 
remarks to his better half: 


“Brothers, we are treading 
_ Where the saints have trod; 


“Look! Isn’t that John Booknighter on 
the platform? 


“We are not divided, 
All one body we, 


“What in Hades gives him a right to 
sit there? 


“One in hope—bah— 
One in charite-e-e. 


“No, I’m not jealous or nothing, Alice; 
only I have as much claim —— 


“Onward, Christian soldiers! 
Marching as to war 


“Wait till I get down to headquarters 
tomorrow!” 

If I were to be manager of any good cause 
again I would insist on having two grand 
functionaries, innocent enough to take the 
jobs. One would be a platform seater and 
the other would be grand master of intro- 
duction of the great speaker. Perhaps this 
second position is the more difficult. The 
platform seater, at least, adds to his pres- 
tige among those who get seats; but I have 
never seen any advantage coming to the 
man who has to pick out the old fool who 
will introduce the speakers. The old fool 
who is chosen is only pleased in advance; 
after the show is over he always has some- 
thing to regret and is filled with black 
ingratitude. Usually the old fool has only 
himself to blame. He usually prepares an 
address, lies awake nights, buys a new cut- 
away, goes to a throat doctor and utterly 
fails to realize that he is only a kind of ora- 
torical valet, and that no one wants to hear 
him anyway. The worst thing that can 
happen to him is to be allowed to make his 
speech throughout its dreary length. 


A Scrambled Introduction 


But if he fails to go through with what he 
has to say he is angry and conscious of the 
fact that he has been cheated out of an 
opportunity to throw into the shade the 
principal speaker of the evening. I remem- 
ber one famous meeting in the Auditorium 
in Chicago in 1920. One of the aspirants for 
the nomination was to speak, and the man 
who was to introduce this great man shall 
be unnamed here. The hall was packed, 
the opening was late, the crowd was rest- 
less. The Chicago Four was introduced to 
exhibit a little barber-shop close harmony. 
No applause, to say the least! Then the 
man who was to introduce the great speaker 
looked around. The great speaker had not 
come! The crowd began to stamp and 
whistle its impatience. 

“Begin now,’ somebody said to the 
chairman. ‘‘The senator is outside.” 

Of course, he was not outside; the main 
speakers are never just outside. But under 
this encouragement the introducer arose 
and held out his hand to create quiet. 

He was about to begin “Ladies and 
gentlemen, we are here tonight a 

Unfortunately, his gesture was misinter- 
preted by the band in the balcony who were 
out of range of the man’s voice. With a 
crash of brass, the band opened up with 
Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here. 

The din drove the introducer back into 
his seat, red. to the ears and trying to recall 
the speech he had once believed was com- 
mitted to memory. 

When the band ceased, an intimate friend 


who had always appeared trustworthy | 


whispered, ‘‘They have nearly made a fool 
of you. You must get this audience in 
hand.” ‘ 

The introducer arose; the audience broke 
out into a roar of laughter. 

“We are here tonight to 

Just then a man of short, rotund stature, 
with a frock coat and holding a platform 
seat ticket in his right hand, came into 
view. 

Someone in the gallery shouted, ‘Our 
next President!” 

The audience rose to its feet in tumult. 
Cheers upon cheers. The unknown belated 
holder of a platform seat sat down. And 
now the introducer moved forward, filled 
with the fires of anger and oratory. He was 
now a tower of determination to launch 


” 


upon a waiting world the deathless words | 


he had conceived and written down and re- 
hearsed. 
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“We are here tonight to serve a great 
cause!’’ he shouted. 

But just then the great man came onto 
the stage, pranced down to the footlights, 
bowed his head into the storm of cheers, 
and this time the introducer was buried for 
good. Hesat down, mopping his forehead. 
His maiden effort as an introducer had been 
laid in a grave, shrouded by derision and 
humiliation. He probably cursed the fact 
that the grandmother of the man who had 
assigned him the job had not been a boy. 

No; in a reform movement a wise man 
will have charge, as much as possible, of the 
work of seeing that names get into print. 
He may not do it with complete success as 
to the newspapers; but if he falls down with 
the so-called public prints, there is always 
the pamphlet and the letterhead. 

I have learned that nothing satisfies the 
soul of a reformer like a letterhead with 
columns of distinguished names across the 
top and down the sides until there is hardly 
room for the typist to get a letter in edge- 
wise. If the front of the printed letter pa- 
per fails, put the advisory committee on 
the back! Just think over the various 
titles which will satisfy those whcse names 
appear! Honorary presidents, past pres- 
idents, honorary secretaries, directors, 
secretaries and assistant secretaries, cor- 
responding secretaries, treasurers, financial 
advisers, trustees, honorary trustees, advi- 
sory board, executive committee, campaign 
committee, district chairmen, women’s ad- 
visory committee, founders, charter mem- 
bers, honorary members. I have seen 
nearly all the voters in a state—at least 
those who voted our way—printed on a 
campaign letterhead! 

Everyone knows those letterheads. They 
are infallible signs of a cause which, like all 
causes, needs money, but needs it more 
than other causes; or of one which needs 
respectability as much as it needs money. 
When you see those names in tables, col- 
umns or—as the printer says—staggered 
across the top over the address of tempo- 
rary headquarters, you may be sure that 
the secretary will tell you that the names 
are printed to give standing to the organ- 
ization. But I will tell you that a part of 
the reason is to keep the persons whose 
names are printed interested. It is no fun 
to be a contributor or an adviser or a bene- 
factor of mankind if one’s name is not 
where it ought to be—in print! 

I knew a contributor once who took a 
page of advertising in a magazine published 
by a cause. 

“Just print on it: ‘From an anonymous 
friend,’’’ he said, with a noble gesture. 
“Everybody will find out who took the 
space.”’ 

There is a limit to the power offered by 
tacit promises to put names in print. Even 
this magic bait often fails to get money. 
And there is nothing connected with reform 
or the workings of the lunatic fringe which 
gives half as much trouble as money. The 
devil and all his societies, political parties 
and organizations have a hard enough time 
to get money; but for some reason which is 
created by the perverse nature of things the 
more a cause becomes intrusted to the 
purer and nobler, the harder it appears to be 
to get money. Of course, charity and relief 
are excluded; I am speaking now of re- 
form—of causes which go forth to right 
things, or those which put their hands pat- 
ronizingly on the world’s head. 


The Money Test 


If you do not believe this go today or 
tonight to one of the teachers or preachers 
who want America to intervene in Europe 
or help Europe, and think in hazy, vague, 
foggy thoughts how nice it would be for our 
Government either to give outright money 
to Country A, or else put ourselves in the 
minority situation where Countries A, B, 
C and D could take it away from us. Ask 
that man or woman how much he or she 
will give to start a subscription list. Ask 
him or her if he or she will sign a petition 
to the United States Government to double 
his or her income tax so that we can help 
Europe. You will then discover the unpop- 
ular side of reform. The teachers and 
preachers often take the bit of talk in their 
teeth and run with it and feel that they are 
making America fulfill its noble destiny, un- 
til some practical fellow says in a rude, 
harsh voice, “‘What~ will it cost? How 
much will you give?” 

I have learned how easy it is for a re- 
former to gallop up and down advocating 
the use of other people’s money to carry out 
plans which are more or less incomplete and 


‘noticed that it usually cor 


i 
June 


impractical, and may or may note 
morale, or even pauperize those w 
planned to save. They will ta 
starving peoples in lands where 
enough to eat, and seldom be fran 
to say that they are proposing to g 
tax bills of those of us who will ; 
the credit for being purer and nob 
credit for being purer and noble 
goes to the agitator and not to t¢’ 
pay the bill. 

I speak of this particular phase’ 
because just now is the era when ¢} 
fringe at home and the forej P 
dist statesmen on tour in the Unit 
are working together to get Ame 
an easier task than getting her oy 

I do not mean to speak cynica] 
motives of reform; in the main, th 
for reform in America is one of ¢ 
national possessions. It keeps us 
coming stagnant; it keeps us fror 
ing selfish; it keeps us from hay 
of our eternal hope dulled 
rusted. But after a long men 
lunatic fringe, with all my 
paid, all degrees taken, 
standing, I am a little 
money needed for good | 


from those who are less s 
the others. The latter ¢ : 
the former. se 
A’‘rich man told me the o 
give away a good many 1 
year to various movements, 
give a cent to those who canvass fc 
IT am not mean, but I cannot bea) 
my judgment to that of a solici 
though I want no credit for my g| 
ritates me to realize that anyone y 
its contributions for moveme 
reforms always takes the whole « 
my money.” } 


An Ailing Budget 


If there is trouble for the lunatic 
getting money, there is none whi 
spending it. Sometimes, as th 
phrase has it, I turn back the pag 
memory to recall the multiple an 
parasites which prey on the luna} 
and all its causes. I see again | 
expectant faces of those who ha 
into my headquarters. It is con) 
to say that reform movements are 
by the petty vultures as dead 
whose bones should be plucked 
once. The variety of these good: 
rather lovable vultures is hard to 
They all have ideas. a 

I remember one of the familiar’ 
certain kind of preacher who sudd 
overcome by love of the Bull Mo 
had a new idea! St i 

It was really the old idea. Hew 
give a church picnic or strawberr) 
or harvest carnival in his parish. 
ish, it so happened, was a colore! 
On the occasion of this church fu 
was to allow one of our speakers 
few words. | 

“Thank you,” I said. “Nametl 

“T can’t nowise name it until | 
forward.” TAR 
“See forward?” B42) 
“Yes, sah, see forward. It’s the 


sah. 
‘What needs to be doneto your 
‘Well, sah, a hundred dollars: 

done to it.” il 
“Too bad!” , 


* 


3 
“Well, sah, twenty-five . 


s ia) i} 
A long pause. Pa 
“Well, maybe if I could git 

we might give up this here os 

gether, sah.” j “ 
And then there is the wise, } 

sinner who knows politics. 

when he approaches the lun 

comes with a great moral a 

now going to devote the r 

undoing the forces of evil 4 


He will almost always work 
nothing—and expenses. He 
to pay his own expenses if he 
Unfortunately—well, one 
is. Yes, of course. Anyhow, 
And he also has a letter ¢ 
tion—a greasy, limp ol 
produces as if it were 
treasure. ~ It is signed 
Chairman.” If one 

(Continued on Page 
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(Continued from Page 150) 
Wm. Askerwith, chairman, the applicant 
does not conceal his contempt. 

“Don’t know Bill?” he inquires super- 
ciliously. 

Among these work-for-expenses fellows 
there are always a few who claim a long ex- 
perience as detectives. The idea that such 
organizations as the single-tax movement 
or the Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to the League of Nations needs detectives 
persists forever. 

Then there is the gentleman of independ- 
ent means. I recall one named Cyrus. 
Cyrus was tall, graceful, reeking with good 
manners, and talked glibly of deals and his 
interests and of what he had spent on the 
cause. He used to say in an offhand manner 
that during the campaign he had drawn and 
donated to certain secret party funds up- 
wards of eleven thousand dollars. He 
showed check stubs to prove it. He bor- 
rowed eighteen dollars from one of our 
stenographers! 

The vultures are not objectionable com- 
pared to those who are not vultures but 
also have ideas. The latter have all the 
advantage over a reform manager. The 
vultures are practical; the innocents are so 
impractical that they always want an op- 
portunity for a morning’s talk. The vulture 
often stands in the office with hat in hand, 
but those who have the advantage of a 
clear conscience put their hat over the ink- 
well and sit down in the deepest chair. 

One has written a song. This song is to 
be sung all over the United States and half 
the immense royalties are to be given to the 
cause. What is the song? It is to have 
the photograph of the Statue of Liberty on 
the cover and the chorus goes like this: 


Oh, the minimum wage! Oh, the minimum 
wage! 
Come workers, come patriots, come the wise 


sage! 


And so on. 

But I remember a lovely white-haired 
lady in black who told me with trembling 
voice that her sister had painted a beautiful 
figure of Truth with her foot on somebody’s 
neck. She wanted me to lease a vacant 
store and exhibit this lovely work of art for 
admissions of ten cents paid by persons 
who would go away converted. 

“But I fear no one would pay ten cents 
to see Truth,” I said. 

She sighed. 

“Well, I don’t know,’ she said, folding 
her hands. “My sister—I hardly know how 
to tell you—she—she—started this picture 
for a Venus.” 


Campaign Poets and Sculptors 


And the poets! Who, except those who 
know from the inside, has any idea of how 
much reform moves human beings to 
poetry? Headquarters themselves produce 
no end of it. The telephone girl blushingly 
confesses to a sonnet which, the office boy 
says, ‘‘will burn Senator Lodge alive!” 
Stenographers sometimes knock it out 
during luncheon hours. I have even seen a 
candidate for the state senate who came 
in, turned the key in the lock and said: 
“Listen to this! It’s a little thing I wrote. 
I know it’s simply foul; but my wife, who 
reads a lot, said I ought to give somebody 
a chance at it. I said to her ‘No, Amy, I’m 
goin’ to tear it up,’ and she says ‘If you 
throw that in the fire I’ll be the maddest 
poraen !’ and so here it is, and it begins like 
this - 

Then there are the inventors of devices. 
There is the sculptor who brings in a sample 
paperweight cast in the noble lines of our 
great leader. He says that they can be 
made for a dollar-eighty apiece and should 
be given away in doubtful districts. After 
convincing him that it would cost four mil- 
lion eight hundred dollars to swing the 
election by his method, he goes away and, 
no doubt, votes with the opposition. 

And I have not forgotten the manufac- 
turers of celluloid buttons, canes, hatbands, 
metal watch charms, shoehorns, whistles, 
pocket knives, paper caps, sashes, hatpins, 
blotters, pencils, penholders, and all the 
other pretty little vehicles to spread abroad 
the face of the thinker or his thought or the 
symbol of his thinking. Not to mention 
the man who always comes in to offer at so 
much a thousand a blank card or blank 
sheets of paper or blank book headed, 
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What Our Opponent Has Done in Congress. 
It is the day of publicity. There are not 
wanting offers to produce and run off the 
whole convincing story of the tariff and all 
its schedules in a single-reel film. The next 
man tells you that the best way to spend 
the cause’s money is to radio-broadcast the 
statistics showing the deficit in the budgets 
of foreign countries, which need our help 
so that they may go on loaning to other 
countries that need more uniforms and 
machine guns and aéroplanes. 

In the salesmanship which aims at the 
treasury of a cause there is a blithe and 
happy originality, bespeaking the hopeful- 
ness with which guile approaches innocence. 
I remember well the man who brought into 
a certain headquarters during a certain 
campaign of progress a good idea. It was 
a proposal to make and furnish a certain 
campaign auxiliary which could be dis- 
tributed by an original plan. 

I told him the truth. There was no 
money left. 

“On the level?”’ he said. 

“Not enough to pay the salaries.” 

“Gee!” he said, crestfallen for a moment. 
“No more money! An’ I came all the way 
from New York!” 

Then his eyes took on a new light. 

“Listen!”’ said he. ‘‘Here’s an idea! If 
you'll say you’ll spend the money with our 
firm, and give me a list of your members, 
I'll go out myself and get the money. If 
you don’t mind my saying so, you don’t 
look much like a live wire. Let me at ’em 
and [’ll turn ’em over until the money falls 
oat of pockets where they didn’t know they 

ad it!” 


The Sensible Lunatic 


Perhaps the sunniest side of reform and 
reformers is the rank and file. When we 
who belong to the lunatic fringe grow a 
little mellow with experience we may have 
found along our queer impassioned path- 
ways many a good friend and many a fine 
soul. But one of the finest things about 
movements and causes is the rank and file. 
The rank and file is made up of the men and 
women who believe heartily, who hope 
cheerfully, who are unwilling that things 
should not grow better. They are often 
wrong and sometimes deceived. But the 
rank and file of the lunatic fringe is the 
backbone of our change and progress and 
eager conscience, just as the rank and file of 
those who oppose them is the backbone of 
our national common sense and practical 
stability. Call the efforts of the lunatic 
fringe nine-tenths half-baked, silly or even 
dangerous—we still may thank our stars 
that the fringe still maintains an unfrayed 
appearance, because where one bangle drops 
off another hitches on. 

All I say is this: If you are going to be a 
lunatic, be a good one; be reasonable. Ask 
yourself these questions: 

Do I know what I am talking about? 
Have I the facts? 

Am I following a real cause, or am I fol- 
lowing some other benevolent fellow’s per- 
sonal ambitions to be generous or famous 
at my expense? 

What is the A B C of the idea? Am I 
listening to phrases, or is there a real bill of 
particulars? 

What will it cost? 

Anyhow, regardless of the lack of sense 
or the presence of it, there is an excellent 
chance of success. Look around you and 
see if this is not so. Any positive, cranky 
idea may go over at any time. Why? Be- 
cause the proposal to do something is almost 
always organized and on its way these days 
before opposition can catchit. Often opposi- 
tion never has a chance to come into being. 

I remember that someone has suggested 
that a national law might be passed at any 
time requiring the release of all canary birds. 

It is a noble cause! It sounds generous! 
The founder could look forward to a tomb- 
stone inscribed, “‘He fought for freedom 
and right.” 

And before the canary birds could get 
word to our legislative bodies that they re- 
fused their liberty and considered freedom 
as a threat at their existence, the law would 
be passed and the people hoodwinked by 
sentimentality into a hasty confirmation 
by referendum. 

Bless me! All it would need would be 


two members of the lunatic fringe—and an 
ex-minister for their lobbyist! 
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JAZZING THE CONSTITUTION | Wear California's 


(Continued from Page 14) 


sovereignty which could do as it pleased; 
rights and obligations went hand in hand 
for the sovereign as much as for anybody 
else. That is as true when the sovereign 
is a majority of voters as it was when the 
sovereign was an individual. 

When the Long Parliament met four 
hundred and twenty-five years later, King 
Charles I was the radical. For eleven years 
he had been engaged in a highly progressive 
scheme of dispensing with Parliament in 
the government of England, raising revenue 
by forced loans, ship money and other 
novel devices. Aside from the question of 
religion, Hampden and his Puritan com- 
panions just stood pat on the ancient right 
of Englishmen to be taxed only by their 
own representatives in Parliament. Forty- 
eight years later James II was chased off 
the throne and out of the kingdom, not at 
all because he refused to progress, but be- 
cause his progress trenched on old law. 
And inthe next century stand-pat Amer- 
ican colonists resisted George III in the 
name of the old right of Englishmen to be 
taxed only by their duly elected representa- 
tives. 

“No taxation without representation” 
was their rallying ery—which would have 
sounded perfectly familiar to Englishmen 
who fought Charles I more than a hundred 
years before. 

The outstanding feature of it all has been 
reaction against new tyranny—going back 
to an old pattern. The one persistent idea 
has been government by well-settled princi- 
ples of law, binding upon everybody. Judg- 
ing by such accounts as we have of ancient 
Anglo-Saxon society, it began with a large 
degree of personal liberty. The great strug- 
gle has been to keep radical innovators 
from grafting tyranny upon it. 

The colonists did—reluctantly, months 
after the first armed clashes at Lexington 
and Concord—adopt the new idea of re- 
nouncing all allegiance to the crown and 
setting up a government without king or no- 
bles, with sovereignty vested in the people. 
That they made a great mess of it at first 
everybody knows. Thirty-five years ago 
John Fiske, in his well-known volume The 
Critical Period of American History, pointed 
out in detail how great the mess was. He 
prefaced the volume with Jay’s statement 
to Washington, in June, 1786, ““I am uneasy 
and apprehensive, more so than during the 
war.’ That was the feeling of most intelli- 
gent Americans at the time. For the colon- 
ists had carried their notion of popular 
sovereignty to extremes. 


Our Critical Period 


The Federal Government had fallen to 
the last stage of imbecile futility. Its 
authority was flouted everywhere. Con- 
tinental currency had long ceased to circu- 
late as money—one stage lower than 
Russian rubles. The Government could not 
raise enough money by taxation to pay its 
operating expenses, let alone interest on 
debt and long overdue arrears to Washing- 
ton’s soldiers. As early as June, 1783, some 
eighty soldiers, led by a couple of sergeants, 
broke from camp at Lancaster, marched to 
Philadelphia, insulted Congress and heaved 
stones through its windows. Congress, 
helpless itself, appealed to the state of 
Pennsylvania for protection; but the state 
was helpless too. So the majestic Federal 
Government sneaked out of the back door 
and fled to Princeton, where the college 
gave it a roof to sit under. The states 
fought each other with retaliatory import 
duties and imposts. Connecticut formally 
boycotted New York. At least twice troops 
were moved by one state against another 
and war was narrowly averted. There 
were popular insurrections in Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts. In 
the latter state Captain Shays’ followers 
turned unpopular courts of law out of doors 
and shut up the courthouses. 

Their theory was that, being the sov- 
ereign people, they were entitled to have 
their own way. Finding various court 
orders and judgments very inconvenient, 
they simply tore up the papers, turned the 
courts out of doors and locked the doors 
behind them. At about that time an 
old gentleman died near Berlin who haM, 
through his long life, held the same idea of 
sovereignty. He was sovereign, his name 
being Frederick, surnamed the Great. When 
a Prussian court: gave a judgment that 
irritated him ‘he sought out the judge and 


caned him vigorously in public, as a re- 
minder of what would happen if he did it 
again. Frederick in Potsdam and Shays’ 
men in Massachusetts had the same idea of 
sovereignty, but it is not an idea that se- 
cures liberty. 

Under such alarming conditions dele- 
gates met at Philadelphia to draft a new 
scheme of government—although, to allay 
popular suspicion, they pretended to be 
merely amending the old Articles of Con- 
federation which had proved so hopelessly 
bad. It was one of the most remarkable 
political gatherings ever held, and the most 
remarkable thing about it was the propor- 
tion of able men it contained. On that 
point I wish that younger readers, if they 
haven’t already done so, would take a look 
at Sir George Trevelyan’ s History of the 
American Revolution. Of late years it has 
been rather fashionable to regard the Fath- 
ers of the Country as funny old duffers 
whom no up-to-date radical, with a Marxian 
lip stick in his vanity case, would dream 
of taking seriously. Naturally, Trevelyan 
writes of the American Revolution from an 
Englishman’s point of view. As a nephew 
of the great Macaulay, who considered the 
American Constitution all sail and no an- 
chor, he may be presumed to have imbibed 
the prepossessions of his class. But he 
repeatedly speaks of colonial statesmen and 
statesmanship in terms of praise which 
Americans nowadays might hesitate to use 
lest they be considered boastful. 


Washington Interposes 


Only fifty-five delegates, representing a 
country of some three million inhabitants, 
met at Philadelphia; but the small hall 
in which they gathered surely held much 
more statesmanship than has appeared in 
the United States altogether in the last 
quarter century. One thing about them 
needs notice: It was by no means a con- 
clave of elder statesmen. On the contrary, 
it was decidedly a gathering of young men. 
Benjamin Franklin, to be sure, was vener- 
able, and Washington, the chairman, was 
fifty-five. But James Madison, than whom 
no delegate bore a greater part in shaping 
the new document, was thirty-six. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who did more than any 
other one man to get the new Constitution 
adopted, was thirty. Gouverneur Morris, 
who declared that he wrote the final draft 
with his own hand, was thirty-five. Rufus 
King, one of the leaders, was thirty-two. 
Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, an- 
other leader, was twenty-nine. Somebody 
has figured up that, including Franklin’s 
eighty-one years, the average age was forty. 
But many of the star rdles were played by 
men under that. It was a young man’s 
convention. 

Their country was visibly going to pot. 
They proposed to save it and they did save 
it—by reaction. Almost their first move, 
in view of the unsettled, explosive state of 
public opinion, was to decree profound 
secrecy for their proceedings—a decree 
which, to their honor, was strictly kept 
even when strife was hottest indoors and 
temptation, on one side or another, to ap- 
peal for public support was greatest. At 
any one of several crises delegates could 
have wrecked the undertaking by publish- 
ing what the other side proposed and get- 
ting up popular clamor. 

Early in the proceedings this question 
of public opinion of the moment came up. 
Though the convention contained an extraor- 
dinarily high proportion of able men, it 
also contained some ordinary politicians. 
When it was urged that timid, ineffectual 
measures would be more popular—but let 
me quote the passage from Fiske: 


Washington suddenly interposed with a 
brief but immortal speech which ought to be 
blazoned in letters on gold and posted on the 
wall of every American assembly that shall meet 
to nominate a candidate or declare a policy or 
pass a law so long as the weakness of human 
nature shall endure. Rising from his presi- 
dent’s chair, he exclaimed in tones unwontedly 
solemn with suppressed emotion: ‘‘It is too 
probable that no plan we propose will be 
adopted. Perhaps another dreadful conflict is 
to be sustained. If, to please the people, we 
offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can we 
afterward defend our work? Let us raise a 
standard to which the wise and the honest can 
repair; the event is in the hand of God.” 


That settled it. 
Few conventions haveever faced a tougher 
job. Little states were suspicious of big 
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states and big states demanded a share in 
the new government proportionate to their 
population. Inland was suspicious of tide- 
water. North and South almost went to 
smash over the slave trade. There were 
strong-government men and states’-rights 
men. Outside there was a suspicious, rather 
hostile public opinion—agitated now and 
then by canards, such as that the conven- 
tion proposed to set up a monarchy. In 
four months shipwreck was in sight more 
than once. The final test of the convention’s 
statesmanship is that in the last pinch it 
was always able to compromise, members 
surrendering or modifying cherished theo- 
ries in order that the great common purpose 
which all had in mind might not fail. Lin- 
coln, you remember, compromised on de- 
tails time and again in order to save the 
big purpose. Ability to know what the 
vital point is and to compromise on other 
points is the test of statesmanship. 

The work of the convention was states- 
manly even on the merely literary or verbal 
side. The Constitution which they finally 
presented to the country contained only 
about four thousand words. They con- 
tented themselves with laying down a clear 
and sound ground plan. Essentially it was 
reactionary. They had seen the country 
all but ruined by a notion of popular soy- 
ereignty which implied, in various practical 
applications, that a very numerous group 
of people could do anything they pleased, 
just as Frederick the Great’s idea of sov- 
ereignty was that he could do anything he 
pleased. They went back to the idea of 
government by well-settled principles of 
law, under which a majority, at the time 
being, could no more run amuck than a king 
could. They knew by practical experience 
that current public opinion may be volatile, 
whimsical, unsound. So they very care- 
fully set up some dams between opinion of 
the moment and government. Deliberate, 
settled opinion—opinion persistently held 
by a majority of the people—would mold 
the course of government; but they had no 
more use for the notion that the voice of 
the people, as expressed by a majority of 
shouts in a time of excitement, is the voice 
of God and must be immediately obeyed 
than their forefathers had for the similar 
notion that a king rules by divine right 
which mortals must not question. 
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That is the essence of the difference be- 
tween them and the bogus democrats of 
our day who preach the divine right of a 
majority, at the time being, to do whatever 
it pleases. 

Their Constitution erected a framework 
of government. The most formidable op- 
position to it—composed in a general way 
of those who a few years later organized the 
Democratic, or Anti-Federalist, Party, un- 
der Jefferson’s leadership—urged that it 
did not, in express terms, sufficiently safe- 
guard the common citizen against oppres- 
sion at the hands of the new government. 
For example, it did not expressly forbid the 
new Government to set up a state religion 
or an official press censorship. They in- 
sisted that a bill of rights must be incor- 
porated in the organic law. This was agreed 
to, so the first ten amendments, comprising 
the famous bill of rights, may be regarded 
as having been practically adopted along 
with the original document and to be a 
part of it. 

Now, what a constitution means in prac- 
tical effect to plain everyday citizens is ex- 
actly the subject that I am trying to write 
about, so it is worth while to spend a couple 
of minutes on these bill-of-rights amend- 
ments. They say that Congress shall not 
establish a state religion or abridge freedom 
of speech or of the press or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, nor infringe 
the right of the people to keep and bear 
arms; that in time of peace no soldier shall 
be quartered upon a citizen without his con- 
sent; that people’s houses shall be secure 
against unreasonable searches and seizures; 
that in a criminal case the accused shall 
have a speedy and public trial; that exces- 
sive bail shall not be required, nor cruel and 
unusual punishments inflicted. 

That is all good political doctrine, and at 
some time during the last century and a 
quarter some plain, everyday citizen may 
have been protected in his natural rights 
against oppression at the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government by those amendments. I 
do not happen to know of any such case, 
but I do know that those amendments did 
not prevent quite arbitrary arrests and im- 
prisonments in the excitement of the Civil 
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way to disrespect for any law. When it 
comes to the organic law, the same rule 
applies. Spattering it up with spur-of-the- 
moment amendments will disgrace the 
whole document. It would be a stronger 
and more useful Constitution today with- 
out those dead-letter amendments. But 
once in, they cannot be got out; Northern 
sentiment would prevent it. So they re- 
main, weakening the organic law. 

Forty-odd years passed, then came an- 
other amendment, the Sixteenth, whose his- 
tory is instructive. During the Civil War, 
Congress levied an income tax which proved 
an important source of revenue while the 
war lasted. A generation later the Supreme 
Court held a similar law to be unconstitu- 
tional because the Constitution says that 
direct taxes must be apportioned among the 
several states according to their popula- 
tion. The Sixteenth Amendment is sup- 
posed to have been written by the present 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, who was 
then President. It reads, “‘The Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect taxes on 
incomes, from whatever sources derived, 
without apportionment among the several 
states, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration.” 

That sounds clear to a layman. All he 
can make of it is that Congress shall have 
power to tax incomes ‘“‘from whatever 
sources derived.’’ But he is now assured on 
high authority that it is necessary to amend 
it in order to enable Congress to tax in- 
comes derived from state and municipal 
bonds, such income not being within the 
scope of the words “from whatever sources 
derived.’”’ Which sounds to the puzzled 
layman just like being told that the words 
“‘all your fingers” do not include those on 
your left hand. If a man with the legal 
training of a Supreme Court justice writes 
an amendment consisting of thirty words 
which fails to accomplish the purpose those 
words plainly state—well, we might also 
take warning from that and be very careful 
about amending the organic law. 

When this Sixteenth—or income tax— 
Amendment was proposed the Constitution 
had not been changed in more than a cen- 
tury, with the exception of the Civil War 
additions mentioned above. But the suc- 
cess of the Sixteenth Amendment showed 
that it could be done, and encouraged other 
amenders. Immediately the Seventeenth 
Amendment was proposed, and quite 
promptly ratified by the requisite number 
of states. It provides for direct election of 
senators by the people and is the first 
formal departure from the original plan of 
government, for practical direct election of 
the President by the people came about 
without any change in the organic law. 


When the Million is Mistaken 


The original Constitution says that each 
state shall be represented in the Upper 
House of Congress by two senators, chosen 
by the state legislature. What the framers 
of the document had in mind is clear enough. 
In the first place, they fondly dreamed that 
the new Federal Government would be 
nonpartisan—above the strife and turmoil 
and general beer and balderdash of party 
politics. The people would choose the best 
men among them as their representatives 
in the state legislature. The members of the 
legislature, being capable and experienced 
men, acquainted with the respective merits 
of the state’s leading citizens, would then 
pick out two of the best for senators, a sen- 
ator being a sort of ambassador to repre- 
sent his state at the new national capital. 

There was only one fault in the plan— 
namely, it reposed too much faith in the 
people. A hundred years rolled around, and 
many constituencies, especially in the most 
populous states, were cheerfully electing to 
the legislature, not the best men among 
them, but a lot of third-rate party hacks, 
including many cheap rogues. At session 
after session some state legislatures included 
gangs, deliberately elected by the people, 
who could scarcely be trusted not to steal 
a red-hot stove. Anybody who has read 
Madison’s report of the debates in the Con- 
stitutional Convention need not be told 
that the framers of the organic law were 
under no rosy delusion of the infallible wis- 
dom of the people. They knew it was just 
as easy for a million people to be mistaken 
on a given subject at a given timeas for one. 
They were always reminding one another of 
it, and trying to set up safeguards against 
it. But if they had returned to earth a cen- 
tury later and witnessed the proceedings of 
some state legislatures they would very 


Seventeenth Amendment, 
direct election of senators 
was proposed. Its theory was 
the people, in free elections, ¢ 
chose state legislatures that cou] 
trusted to pick out senators, the g 
ple, voting directly, would choose 
good senators. When voting for: 
of the state legislature, they’d pick 
but when voting directly for senat 
pick a winner. It was a very popy 
and the Seventeenth Amendn 
through quite easily. 

It was popular because : 
vaguely dissatisfied with the Go 


Good Citizen deplored and 
Perhaps, way down in his h 
pected that it might be rem 


people, he knew perfectly well 
political machine in his city y 
and how it operated. 

In the first place it was a 
on the job all the time—loo 
the insignificant local elections 
small details as diligently as 
presidential campaign. And a 
very staff of its life was perse 
the human touch. Dubious Alder 
cahy, in Mister Good Citizen’s « 
was always making it his b 
people personally, shake hand 
do them little favors that 
nothing but his time, and nine 
ten involved no breach of lay 
a persistently friendly, obligin, 


The Seventeenth Amen 


Perhaps Mister Good Citiz 
that by the same methods her 
construct and operate an even | 
ful opposition good machine, 
bore! How many evenings, 
so much more pleasantly e 
in stuffy halls and commi 
that running around to call ony 
one didn’t really care a whoop 
that human touch—getting 
quainted with a raft of men ; 
not only shaking hands with #l 
ing care, whenever occasion 0 
helpful and neighborly. Ho 
dignity endure all that? T 
whose dignity has not suffe 
run seems to have been quite ¢ 
ous with His friendship as Ald 
cahy. Hesays that He was ca 
publicans and sinners—evi 
open person, ready to meet 
kindness and helpfulness. 
dignity suffered no convulsions 
hodcarrier or a bartender, sp 
to him, doing him a little far 
tunity offered. Of course, Miste 
Citizen realized that that is the der 
ideal—and possibly wondered | 
Alderman Mulcahy, who besic 
bad machine politician was 
genial person, wasn’t nearer 
ideal than he.. But what a be 
Good Citizen simply wasn’t 

But in this dilemma alo 
bland Progressive to pat 
Citizen on the back and heartel 
the following counsel: 

“You are all right as you a 
the quintessence of wisdom and 
We'll bowl this bad machine 
with no effort or sacrifice on ye 
yond merely dropping two pl 
in the ballot box instead of oné 
for a blockhead or a rascal # 
and the time before that, bee 
only one ballot; but with two ba 
sure to elect a statesman.” _ 

Whereupon Mister Good i 
three cheers and a vote for ther 
Amendment. / 

It was duly ratified and became 
the Constitution in May, 191é 
knows that it has not raised t 
usefulness of the Senate b 
On the contrary, along wit 
maries, it has probably made 
House less able and useful to 
than it was before. In most sta 
ent a successful senatorial cal 
go through the sweat and dus' 
lar elections, either of which 
turn on whether his mothe 


J 
or 
yr his brother-in-law a railroad 
o man of first-rate ability will 
‘that prospect. 
ghteenth Amendment, like the 
the evening, is too well known to 
troduction. Too well known also 
of its continuous and wholesale 
And there, again, we might well 
tion. A vast and pestiferous 
politicians and reformers clamor 
sasing for political action—for a 
this and that, as though the way 
- everything or to settle every- 
just to pass a law about it. Of 
it is the patter of their trade. 
ays a strictly limited instrument 
s a clumsy instrument. No law 
yater run uphill or create a penny 
Ith or change the elemental stuff 
nature. National prohibition is 
aw but organic law, part of the 
on, which means that it is law in 
jesty and sacredness with which 
»an people can vest it. Yet it is 
d; it is openly flouted many 


Behoty fact is that before the 
; Amendment was adopted an 
quddle-headed lawmaking had 
“pet for law. That an article 
nstitution is by a great many 
ted as a joke is part of the price 
our habit of passing joke laws. 
dy some casual inquiries, I should 
yout half the literate population 
try is under the impression that 
ts to the Constitution stopped 
\Jighteenth, forgetting that the 
- Amendment was duly ratified 
43 of the Eighteenth. This is the 
‘rage amendment. The original 
in left the question of suffrage to 
/ Objection to woman suffrage 
tes was overcome by this amend- 
jis my impression that a great 
gordinarily well-informed people 
ten that there is such an amend- 


dicates to me at least that con- 
samendments are taken lightly 
sind that several may be slipped 
jeasily unless there is a stiffening 
assistance. Amending the Con- 
ould always be so difficult that 
e-settled conviction, persistently 
alecided majority of the people, 
pthe organic law; for a majority 
oment is just about as likely to 
ym a public question as to be 


us Democracy in Vogue 


‘the nub of the matter. The 
fne Constitution intended a rep- 
y orm of government under which 
would choose honest, capable, 
‘¢n to operate the Government— 
3 the stockholders of a corpora- 
ectors to manage the business. 
Hatative or senator is not much 

ed on current public questions 


eled, of course, that public opin- 
@ the final authority and guide; 
(deliberate public opinion. 


(1 opinion, or sentiment, of the 
‘Tove ruinous wildcat-currency 
| suicidal tariff wars between 
s They proposed that people 
t twice, or even: three times, 
jopinion became effective. 
j2sent a bogus democracy is in 
ports into modern politicssome- 
tally as mystical and as repug- 
mon sense as the seventeenth- 
tine of the divine right of kings 
vey please. This bogus democ- 
fa sort of infallible Delphic 
i a ballot box—count the votes 
/u are sure to have the right 
): theory of this bogus democ- 
' majority of the people, at any 
‘y public question, must be 
‘ue function of government is 
|aajority opinion, or sentiment, 
iit and give it immediate effect. 
Jody with common sense and 
}0 sits down and thinks it over 
wae what tommyrot that is; 
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© are wiser and better in- 
you and I, and a good many 
yh less informed. No doubt 
lisiness or profession, as I have; 
i( muddle along with it about 
ing plenty of mistakes on the 


is just you and I multiplied— - 
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way, and—unless your brains are ossified— 
often changing your opinions in the light 
of better information and fuller experience. 
We get mad or fall under the sway of some 
other emotion and go off half cocked; our 
hindsight is much better than our foresight. 
But stick a slip of paper called a ballot into 
the hands of a million of us and we become 
infallible—not! 

You get your information on public 
affairs mainly from newspapers. Look over 
a file of your favorite newspaper for a 
month and see how much information on 
public questions it contains. After checking 
off the divorce cases in high life, the mur- 
ders, the hold-ups, the baseball and the 
gossip, you will find but a scant handful. 
I now live in a very intelligent New Eng- 
land community, with a public library in 
the village and all the sources of informa- 
tion that are to be found in any rural com- 
munity. But if I were required to give an 
opinion on any one of twenty subjects—or 
maybe fifty—that occupied the center of 
the stage at one time or’another during the 
life of the last Congress, I should be obliged 
to make a journey to New York or to Wash- 
ington, and spend anywhere from a day to 
a fortnight in order to get hold of informa- 
tion on which to base an intelligent, in- 
formed opinion. 


The Presidential Electors 


Of course I can shut my eyes and supply 
myself offhand with impressions on almost 
any subject. Or I can get my emotions 
stimulated and follow their lead. I re- 
member receiving a powerful emotional 
kick from Mr. Bryan’s celebrated cross-of- 
gold speech when he delivered it in Chicago 
in 1896; but no amount of emotional stimu- 
lation will make a fifty-cent dollar equal a 
hundred-cent dollar, and nine-tenths of the 
domestic questions now prominently be- 
fore the American people are economic— 
finally questions of arithmetic. Emotions 
are a profoundly important part of the 
human equipment, but nobody was ever 
helped to do a sum in long division by 
them. 

If you will examine the political litera- 
ture that comes your way in the course of 
a year—campaign speeches, franked ora- 
tions in Congress and the like—I think you 
may be surprised and shocked at discover- 
ing how much of it is just an appeal to 
emotion and prejudice, and how little real, 
trustworthy information it contains. 

On only a few of the many questions 
with which the Government deals can the 
public be even half informed, and those few 
are not by any means necessarily the most 


important questions. The others must be | 


left to the judgment of the people’s elected 
representatives, anyhow. Usually only a 
very few questions, or issues, are debated 
in a campaign; and more often than not 
after the votes are counted it is impossible 
to tell what opinions a majority of voters 
actually held on a large number of very 
important public questions. Here the elec- 
tion may actually turn on the wet or dry 
sympathies of a candidate, there on Ku 
Klux Klan, and so forth. All that anybody 
can make out of the last presidential elec- 
tion, in the way of expression of public 
opinion, is that the country was sick of 
Wilson and the Democrats, so Harding 
received almost 70 per cent of all the votes 
cast—not a great way short of two votes for 
his chief opponent’s one. 

Now, on this bogus theory of pure de- 
mocracy, implying that a majority at the 
time being has a right to do anything it 
pleases, President Harding and his party— 
pointing to their enormous popular vote 
and overwhelming majorities in both 
Houses of Congress—would have been en- 
titled to wipe out the old Constitution and 
write a new one to suit themselves, Article 
One providing for a retroactive and per- 
petual ship subsidy. The President and his 
party have carried on the Government about 
as any intelligent person would have ex- 
pected them to. The country has come 
back to normaley—that is, to a high state 
of prosperity—taxes have been reduced, 
and so forth. Yet Progressives say that in 
the last congressional elections the people 
repudiated the President—on the strength 
of which some of them would like to write a 
new constitution to suit themselves. 

The public is ill informed; it is swayed 
by temporary emotions, by prejudice, by 
local issues, by collateral issues; it is sub- 
ject to rather sudden revulsions of feeling 
and changes of mind, as electoral history 
shows. - It is always impossible to say what 
opinions a majority of the people actually 
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EAF springs on any car compress and ex- 
i pand vigorously when you hit a big bump. 
The rebound often tosses the passengers, es- 
pecially those on the rear seat, into the air, or 
even against the top. Hassler Shock Absorbers 
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Supreme Court decisions voted on by Con- 
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Happy Summer For Baby 


Basy’s food on hot summer days will be no problem for you, if 
you use Pet Milk. No matter what weather conditions may be, 
it comes to you absolutely sweet, and free from any contamination 
or taint. Pet is pure cows’ milk packed in sealed containers and 
sterilized. Safe and wholesome at all times, it assures baby healthful, 
normal nourishment every day in the year. From first drop to last, 
its rich nutrition is uniform. Nothing is added to the natural milk. 
Nothing is removed but part of the natural water. The growth- 
promoting, health-preserving vitamins which baby needs, and which 
milk with certainty supplies, are fully retained in Pet Milk. For every 
member of the family it is safe, wholesome milk the year round. 


Your grocer can supply you. The Helvetia Company (Originators 


of Evaporated Milk) 836 Arcade Building, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Send for directions for feeding baby Pet Milk. 


When the fringed gentian portrayed here was a member of 
one of the big league baseball teams, weird wads of whiskers 
were so common that nearly every man seemed to be trying to 
look funnier than he was. 


If a player appeared today with such cactus on his countenance 
as dangled from the chin of this former darling of the fans he 
would probably be the recipient of other things than respectful 
attention. Even the official mascot would be likely to suspect 
him of possessing ulterior motives. 


In the old days, when the captain and the umpire argued, 
their goatees bobbed belligerently, and always offered temptations 
for departures from good sportsmanship. 


It was during the period when ball players, like scientists, 
senators, and sewing machine agents, were bewhiskered that 
the phrase “‘I’m pulling for you’’ came into use. 


As the game developed, however, it became evident that only 
metaphorical pulling could be considered ethical. Something 
had to be done about it when shortstops began to retard the 
progress of base-runners by clinging to the tawny tufts upon 
their chins. 
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it meets the edge of the razor. It was decided that whiskers had to go, notwithstanding the 
lack, at that time, of anything for making softening lather. 
Shaving was considered a hardship, but it was evident that if 


whiskers flourished baseball couldn’t. 


Happily, there is no longer any reason why the chin apper-. 
taining to man should be a hairy absurdity. Colgate’s Rapid- 
Shave Cream deprives the most recalcitrant beard of its obsti- 
nacy, and causes it to yield without a struggle. 


The man who uses this wonderful new shaving cream 
doesn’t have to do any nervous repeating around his thyroid 
oland. An easy once-over, and all’s well. Let Colgate’s establish 
friendly relations between your razor and your face. 
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| of the Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid 
it Bagdad a poor porter called Sin- 
‘ae day, when he was employed to 
iy burden from one end of the city 
» and with still a great distance to go, 


) a street where a refreshing 
ym his face, and 
Sinbad the Sailor. 


‘yawned. His train was 
/ping again. He heard 
jhiss of air and the shud- 
¢of brake shoes hugging 
rims, followed by the 
‘silence of the sleeper as 
iit ceased. 
id back in his seat, drow- 
¢ The accumulated impa- 
jar days of boredom now 
‘ontful of each and every 
jas the last lap of his trip 
ed it over with. He was 
i; and dullness and being 
jin a sleeping car like a 
| market crate. All his 
“re now centered on the 
| long journey from the 
[was counting the hours 
‘ld get aboard the Aleu- 


jightfall, he knew, he 
| New York. He would 
tr overnight, of course, in 
"2 city; and nothing, La- 
(g since learned, could be 
Ja strange city. But by 
/ would be headed for the 
later front and the Aleu- 
}sunup he would be in- 
‘slittle wireless'room still 
— paint, and life 
(1 for him again. Long 
the would be heading out 
i Hook with his snapshots 
tumb-tacked up on the 
is, and his three new radio 
‘white duck duly un- 
-} would be needing that 
(, for his ship would be 
uthward towards Colon 
jal, and once again he’d 
{a glimpse of flying fish 
fover a lazy ground swell: 
i, and once again he’d be 
1warm trades and watch- 
Suthern Cross from the 
11 that meant romance to 
hagen, the only kind of 
‘th which life had ever 
(aim. It almost made up 
itrip overland. The mere 
) t took the sting out of a 
imelessness which had of 
dressing him. He felt less 


y Xiled from this preoccupied Eastern world into which he had been carried. 
embered that he was, after all, a member of the National United Radio 
s’ Association in good standing, commissioned by the Puget and Kyukuot 

|) go aboard their crack new freighter and give her a voice on her maiden trip 


North Pacific. 
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train had stopped and he resented that arrest in advance. It seemed to 
)a spearhead of annoyance, a disappointment, both large and vague, which 
ver him for the last day or two. 
4 and known and traversed his continent. Everything about it had combined 
him-as dull—dull mountains, and duller prairies and woods and lakes, and 
Jowns and cities. And now he was being confronted by the supreme dullness 


He Heard a Short Scream From the Hali Without. It Was Followed by a Faint Sound 
of Running Feet and Then the Repeated Muffied Bark of a Revolver 


with an approving nod. 
“From God’s country!’’ asserted Laban. 
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of waiting interminably on a_sidetrack. 
““What’s holding us up this time?’’ he asked 
al of the silent man who had come into his 
sleeper that morning. 


“Frontier,’’ was the other’s single- 
worded reply. 

Laban frowned over the word, 
slightly puzzled. The man meant, he 
finally surmised, that they were about 
to cross the line, to pass over the 
border from Canada into the United 
States. And that exotic use of the 
word ‘‘frontier”’ took his glance back 
to the stranger again. 

This stranger, who was middle- 
aged and quiet-mannered and alto- 
gether inoffensive to the eye, had 
been about the only person to ad- 
dress Laban in anything approaching 
a friendly spirit since he had left the 
Pacific Coast. This stranger, Laban 
also remembered, had come aboard 
at’ Montreal. [He had seemed so un- 
familiar with the small conventions 
of American train travel that the 
younger man, even before he noticed 
the slightly foreign intonation of his 
voice, accepted him as a Polish Jew, 
or pcssibly a Silesian coerced into 
meekness amid the residuary hostili- 
ties of his one-time enemies. His 
mild air of loneliness in fact so im- 
pressed the lonely youth that the 
latter felt drawn towards a fellow 
traveler with whom he seemed to 
stand bracketed in a confraternity 
of homelessness. 

Laban could see him sitting silent 
and impassive in the section next to 
his own while the customs inspectors 
went through the hand baggage of 
the half-empty car. He listened with 
equal impassivity while Laban, not 
without a touch of annoyance, re- 
iterated his name and his destination 
and the mission carrying him into a 
country which seemed ready to wel- 
come him with none too gracious a 
gesture. Then the stranger came and 
stood in the aisle, a moment later, 
and fraternally smiled down at La- 
ban as that youth stoically repacked 
the six Okanagan Valley apples which 
the inspector had so impatiently 
tumbled out of his suitcase. His 
praise of those apples in fact so 
touched Laban that he passed one of 
them over to the quiet-mannered 
stranger. 

He did so with the youthfully con- 
fident challenge that he’d like to see 
any apple grown in the East that 
could equal it. 


“Where are you from?” asked the stranger as he took the apple and inspected it 


The stranger seemed in no way perplexed by that vaguely denominated origin, for 


still again he nodded approvingly. He had just been through that country, he explained, 


From coast to coast, for the first time, 


for he himself had landed from the Orient only the week before. 
the Empress of China, as fine-a boat as there was in the world. 
Laban, as he pushed his big worn pocket camera back under the seat beside his 
suitcase, looked up at the stranger, still so intently and so pleasurably polishing the 
Burgundy-red apple on his coat sleeve. The man with the apple in his hand started to 
speak again; but instead of speaking, an odd thing happened. The expression on his 


He had come over on 
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slightly pitted face changed, changed as miraculously as a 
stubbled field changes when a drifting cloud shadow dark- 
ens it. Slowly his eyes became unfocused and fixed. On 
his. bulbous and receding forehead appeared a fine dewing 
of moisture. He stood there, without speaking and with- 
out moving, bathed in a disquieting cold sweat of agony. 

““What’s wrong?” asked the younger man, persuaded, as 
he noticed the other steady himself with a hand on the 
seat back, that his eyes were resting on a victim of angina 
pectoris. What most impressed Laban was the mute and 
oxlike protest in that unfocused stare, the revolt of a 
startled spirit against some undeciphered but ominous ver- 
dict. 

Instead of answering Laban’s question, however, the 
stranger whisperingly asked one of his own. 

“Will you help me out? For the love of God, will you 
help me out?”’ he said with sudden and intense earnestness. 
Yet he spoke in a voice so low that Laban had difficulty in 
catching the words. And the stranger’s eyes all the while 
seemed directed, without any movement of the Asiatic- 
looking head, towards some action or individual on the 
platform outside the still waiting train. 

“Of course,”’ acknowledged the younger man, vaguely 
resenting the unnatural key into which an everyday episode 
threatened to pitch itself. 

“But can you do what I ask—on your oath?”’ insisted 
the opaque-eyed stranger. 

“Of course,” repeated Laban, laughing a trifle foolishly. 

“Then take this camera of mine, quick!’ panted the 
other as he let a worn oblong of leather drop from under 
his coat to the burlaped seat end. It dropped imperson- 
ally, like a leaf from a tree. 

“‘What for?”’ asked Laban, reaching for the oblong of 
leather as the other man backed guardedly away. 

“Tt holds pictures—pictures which must be protected.” 

“But what am I to do with it?”’ demanded the youth in 
the car seat. 

“Tt must be delivered in New York, to Wu Fang Low, at 
997 Pell Street. To Wu Fang Low, the curio dealer there. 
He will be easy to find. See that he getsit. Ifyou 
do that you will be ——” 

But that was as far as he got, for at that mo- 

ment the door at either end of the car opened with 
movements that must have been simultaneous. 
Laban could not see those movements, but he could 
hear them, as the stranger himself must have done. 
For that harassed-looking stranger dropped suddenly 
into his seat, where he sank low in one padded cor- 
ner, like a hurt teal huddling close to its swamp 
rushes. He was apparently making a pretense of 
being busy tying a shoe lace, with his face down 
between his slightly tremulous knees. 

Laban, as he dropped the camera to the car floor 
and pushed it back under the seat with his boot heel, 
was so preoccupied in watching this enigmatic 
movement on the part of the stranger that he did 
not at first observe the two uniformed officials with 
eagles on their caps as they stepped guardedly down 
the car aisle at the same time that two other men 4 
in uniform approached from the rear. 

But what most impressed the watching youth, 
once he became actively conscious of them, was the 
grim and guarded manner in which they moved. 
They seemed to converge, with a niceness that was 
more than accidental, at the section di- 
rectly in front of Laban’s. Then, with a 
common accord, they exploded into action. 

They had the man on his feet and with 
his elbows pinned back before he could 
even offer a show of resistance. Any show 
of resistance in fact seemed remote from: 
his intentions. And the remarkable part 
of it all was the voicelessness of the en- 
counter.. Not a word during that first 
minute. of singularly quick movement 
came from either the man or his captors. 
He eventually found his tongue, it is true, as they thrust 
him ahead of them down the car aisle. Laban could catch 
the rumble of protests and commands, the conflict of 
charges and denials, as they approached the door. He 
even felt a valedictory small shock of the nerves as he 
saw the last of the quartet thrust a heavy revolver back 
into its holster. He could not be sure as he saw them 
dragging their captive away whether or not they had put 
handcuffs on him. But he had been such a quiet-mannered 
little man that all their display of force eventually im- 
pressed Laban as foolish. It was like setting a bear trap 
to catch a red ant; it was about as ridiculous as trying to 
cannonade a canary. He even began to feel perversely 
sorry for that prisoner, so outnumbered and so meek- 
mannered and so helpless in the grim arm of the law. 

One of the men came back with the Pullman porter a 
few minutes later and. diligently searched the vanished 
prisoner’s section. He even insisted on having the upper- 
berth shelf lowered and the bedding gone over. Yet he 
seemed to find nothing of moment, although he carried 
away with him the two hand bags that stood on the for- 
ward seat, and gave Laban an odd feeling in the region of 


the solar plexus as he hesitated for a second or two, oppo- 
site him, as though on the point of cross-questioning a 
witness so contiguous to those recent activities. But he 
found nothing in Laban’s blank eye to feed that impulse. 
So he moved on, and the train a moment later got under 
way. 

Laban, with a touch of alarm coloring his perplexity, 
pushed the camera still farther back under his seat. When 
the Pullman porter came to restore order to his messed-up 
berth bedding Laban ventured on a discreetly impersonal 
effort to extract information from him. 


She Made Her Appearance With Her Back Towards Latan, Intently 
Watching the Hallway From Which She Was Retreating 


“What in the world did they arrest that man for?’ he 
innocently inquired. 

“Ah raikon dey’s got another o’ dem rum runners,” 
equivocated that functionary with a shrug of his white- 
clad shoulder. 

“But that man didn’t seem to be carrying liquor,” 
argued Laban. 

“Ah raikon he was earryin’ worse’n liquor,’ intimated 
the black. 

“But what?” 

“Doan’t as’ me, cap’n! All Ah knows is Uncle Sam was 


 af’er him—an’ Uncle Sam done got ’im!”’ 


That was the most that Laban was able to find out. 
But his thoughts were active enough; and as his imagi- 


- nation went adventuring along the frontier of possibilities 


his first conclusion was that the camera might be full of 
illicit photographs. The man could easily be a spy, with 
a case full of coast-fortification snapshots which he dare 
not be found in possession of. 

Yet the more Laban thought over that theory the more 
untenable it became. For the war was done with, and the 
secret agent and his work were things of the past. Then it 


-down his spine with the knowledge that he 


June 


dawned on the young Westerner that the man 
been an opium smuggler. He knew from hi 
experiences on the Pacific that the undergroun 
all such drugs was an extensive one, and the Ce 
rather heavily involved in that contraband ty, 
it was to a Chinaman, he reminded himself, ¢} 
promised to deliver the camera under his seat, 

He waited for a full hour, however, before j 
camera from its hiding place and venturing to lo 
The first thing that impressed him as he examij 
the fact that it stood practically a replica 9 
camera, his own camera lying besj 
suitcase under the same seat. 
largest pocket size of a standard m 
nine inches long and five inches y, 
only difference he could detect wa 
second camera stood slightly more 
abraded about the corners than wa 
It looked innocent enough to the. 
distinct distaste for it grew up in 
continued to study it. 


people’s dubious leather cases abou 
streets of a strange city. He want 
some picture post cards to mail ho 
Aunt Agatha, he wanted a night's; 
then he wanted to get aboard his} 
even took out his folder map of } 
and for the twentieth time scan 
triangulated city of tiny parallelogr 
scored by its oblique red line of B 
But that map meant little to him, } 
a city across which he would pass a 
a wild duck winging northward to New Brunswic 
have his one night there, and bright and early 
aboard the Aleutiana, and then life, real life, wo 
for him. ; 
And as for this fool camera that had been te 
his keeping, he’d get rid of it at the first crack 
box. He’d made a promise, of course, and he in 
keep that promise. He had no intention, ho: 
getting cluttered up in other folks’ affairs. That F 
Chink would get his parcel, but he’d get it wit 
stranger from the West parading up and down | 
with it under his arm. For Laban finally d 
simplest way out of it all would be to go to 
as soon as he landed at the Grand Cen 
there check the unpalatable leather case 
mail the claim check down to its rightful own 
that done, he could wash his hands of the 
He could find a hotel then and enjoy a sleep 
again, and get aboard his ship by sunup. 


i 


ABAN was less tranquil minded than h ; 
be. A small thrill of trepidation had s 


New York, and now he was more worrie 
have been willing to admit. He was wor 
of detachment which five days of train tra 
together in his cramped-up body. He was 
newness of an undecipherable new world. — 
by the wall arrows and the route signs < 
porters who seemed so unnecessarily eager t 
of the bulging suitcase that hung from his 
the two leather-covered cameras that dai 
left hand. 
He was worried by the incredible 4 
terranean passageways, where he had gs 
crete open like a mouth, swallow up a sel: 
piled high with baggage, and close again 
satisfied with its meal. He was worried 
from sunlight and open air, by the feel 
tombed somewhere deep in the bowels of 
quicker-moving tideway of human units thi 
aside as he emerged into a high-vaulted rotu 
like a beehive with its multitudinous n 
The lofty roof, he noticed, magnified anc 
sounds until they took on a cathedral-lik 
unmusical to the listening ear. But he v 
and circled deliberately on, intent on rea 
room and easing both his arm and his min 
camera, which was becoming a bit of a wo 
Even when he reached the check room, 
troubles were not at an end. For fellow ' 
already lined up two deep in front of the 
counter across which hand bags and pa 
bales were being passed in, and neatly le 
checks of pasteboard were being handed ‘| 
even persuaded as he shouldered and 
closer in. towards the counter that some 
the crowd had tugged viciously at one of ¥ 
his arm. But he had warned himself to be ¢ 
for all such things, and the tug ended in no’ 
the hand vanished undetected. The han 
it left in the young man’s body a momentar 
nerve ends, not unlike the thrill that follow: 
fisherman’s hook. y 
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fnally found himself face to face with the 
‘yung Greek across the metal counter, and placed 
¢. and his dime on the sheet-iron counter, bur- 
) ts never-ending flow of bag bottoms. Once the 
is safely stowed away in one of the serried 
3 overhead and the coin was dropped into the 
ar of a cash register, the busy attendant tossed 
Laban a numbered claim check on which he had 
| further pair of numerals. These figures had 
i, down to him by his colleague, working like a 
y"head. 
yeached out for the check. He had it in his 
i fact when a thin-faced stranger beside him 


Loa check, captain,’’ he quietly but confidently 
(reaching for it even as he spoke. 

Ks knew better, and he also knew one had to 
| wits about one in a strange city. So he betrayed 
yon of surrendering that. essential square of 
/s your check,’ explained the stranger, still 
jyugh, as he pushed a comrade square of paste- 
(r to Laban’s hand. 

1 your life,’”” announced Laban, with his cool 
'e on the kindling eye of the stranger. © 

' got my check there,” now angrily proclaimed 
er. 

not!” contended Laban. 

lyy you have!”’ declared the other, his impatience 
sting the better of him. 

12t’s see what the boss says,’”’ suggested Laban, 
irround. Hestopped the Greek, confronting him 
Jameraled pasteboard. “Whose check is this?” 
red. 

»’ announced the busy attendant as he swung a 
jat-leather suitcase up over his shoulder to the 
i bove. 

yi satisfied?’’ asked Laban, slightly embarrassed 
-ntion he was now attracting from the deepening 
tl rbout him. 

y conceded the other man, forcing a grin. “‘My 
i And he vanished in the crowd. 

| 


i 
} 


* Laban thereupon stowed his claim check deep in his 
pocket, made sure his filled-gold watch was still on his per- 
son, carefully buttoned his coat, and looked about for the 
familiar blue globe that would signal the presence of a 
Postal Telegraph office. 

He could see no signs of one and was compelled to seek 
the advice of a colored porter, who directed him to the far- 
ther side of the humming and high-roofed rotunda. It 
seemed a long way to have to double back with his suitcase 
and his remaining camera still in his hand; but Laban had 
decided on his plan, and he intended that nothing should 
interfere with it. 

Yet instead of sending a telegram, when he came to the 
booth which was maintained for that purpose, he tore off 
a blank and wrote-thereon: .“‘ This claim check will redeem 
parcel awaiting you: at Grand Central Terminal check 
room.”’ In this he carefully wrapped the square of paste- 
board that he took from his pocket and inserted it in one 
of three Vancouver Hotel envelopes to which he had al- 
ready affixed two-cent American stamps—for the original 
purpose, he recalled, of advising the boys at the Esquimalt 
and Friday. Harbor and Port Townsend radio stations of 
his safe arrival in New York. He took pains to see that 
this envelope was securely sealed. Then he turned it over 
and on its face inscribed: 


Mr. Wu Fane Low 
Curio Merchant 
997 Pell Street 
Chinatown 
New York City 


He studied this inscription for some time. The ‘‘China- 
town,” he concluded, would be a designation not officially 
recognized by the Post Office Department, so he slowly and 
carefully scratched it out. He was still contemplating the 
sealed and stamped addressed. envelope, not without a 
sense of satisfaction, when his ear, so acutely sensitive to 
the nuances of telegraphese and so habitually alert to the 
Morse cluttered out by a key, became subconsciously 
aware of something arresting in the run of dots and dashes 
from the little brass instrument not twenty feet away from 
him. For the name “‘ Vancouver” had come to him like a 
familiar word overheard in a crowd. And then attention 


became conscious and focused, for he heard, oddly enough, 
the brass key spell out the words ‘‘ Pell Street.”’ 

He intended to hear more, but a redcap, asking for a 
second time if he wished his hand bag carried, and over- 
zealously attempting to possess himself of that piece of bag- 
gage, momentarily distracted his mind and caused him to 
lose the rest of the message. 

It was a coincidence, he tried to tell himself, and nothing 
more. But there was the essence of something disturbing 
in it, of something that phantasmally perplexed and de- 
pressed him. He felt a vague ache to get out of that 
subterranean maze of tangled byways and intriguing pos- 
sibilities, and he wanted to see his sealed and addressed 
envelope safely deposited in a letter box. 

He was relieved to find, on inquiry at the circular infor- 
mation desk, that there was a letter box against the very 
wall confronting him. So he turned south again, towards 
the ascending floor of the main entrance, deposited his let- 
ter in the welcoming iron gullet of its official receptacle, and 
experienced a wave of relief at the thought that his message 
was finally and irrevocably consigned to its predestined 
channel of delivery. Whatever might happen, his hands 
were at least clean of that matter, and now he could face 
the city with a lighter heart. 

He moved westward along the huge rotunda again, re- 
membering that the crowds from the train platforms had 
moved in that direction in quest of their taxicabs. But he 
missed the doorways that opened on the cab tunnel and 
found himself wandering along a marble-paved passage- 
way, with what seemed like little shops on either side of 
him. The array of fruits and bonbons and bright-jacketed 
books and cosmetics and haberdashery, behind the exposi- 
tory plate glass with its brilliant light, reminded him of 
scenes of Eastern markets, of something dimly recalled out 
of boyhood books of the Orient. He thought of bazaars 
and turbaned merchants, of mosques and caliphs and dusty 
camel routes, of worlds strangely remote from his own. He 
was teased by a sense of unreality in the things about him. 
But he was a youth by no means given to imaginative di- 
gressions. So he trudged stoically on, still jostled and 


elbowed by the quicker-moving stream of life about him. 
(Continued on Page 44) 


ee SS 
“‘ Where’s That Stuff?’’ Coldly Repeated the Man With the Automatic 


E AMERICANS certainly are gluttons 
\ \) for punishment. After being submerged, 
suffocated, gassed and shell-shocked for 
two straight years by, under and with the endless, 
raucous, verbigerous yammer of Congress, and the accom- 
panying yapping of the vastly vocal and stupefyingly 
numerous herd of theorists, uplifters, reformers, regulators, 
special-interest wind-jammers, self-appointed messiahs, 
friends of the people, problem solvers, God-sakers, amateur 
economists, panacea proposers and saviors of the republic 
who revolve verbosely about Congress and infest Wash- 
ington, the public prints and every medium for publicity, 
we are now, with Congress adjourned and a chance at 
hand for enforcing a grateful silence, meekly submitting 
to even more of the ballyhoo than we took lying down dur- 
ing the two years aforesaid. 

Two years? Fourteen years is more like it, because 
Congress has been in session most of the time since the 
days of President Taft, and the clamor of the statesmen 
and the loud cries of the regulators of everything, from 
morals to mumble-the-peg, have been incessant in our ears. 
Plutarch reports Cicero as saying away back yonder that 
orators are driven by their weakness to noise as a lame 
man takes to horse, and that is what has been going on in 
this country for many years, judging by results; and the 
English premise that democracies are led by orators seems 
fair enough until you puncture it with the inquiry, Where 
to? Then it blows up, because the premise of leading pred- 
icates a destination; and none of our word merchants, 
whether on the Federal pay roll and thus labeled as states- 
men, or trying to get on the Federal pay roll and thus but 
politicians, or seeking to impress their own particular and 
precious theories on both statesmen and politicians and 
thus conferring great benefit on the people, have any ter- 
minal facilities, although liberally equipped with derailing 
switches. 

Orators may lead democracies, but any democrat who 
has watched the process for any length of time is in a posi- 
tion to rise up and tell the world that the only place ora- 
tors are leading democracies is round and round in a 
circle; ‘especially the greatest democracy the sun ever 
shone upon, the same being, in the fiction of the times, the 
Ua, SacAke 

Here we were, on March fourth last, at noon, with the 
welcome prospect of about nine months of Congressional 
shutdown, reasonably expectant that the statesmen, poli- 
ticians and thick surrounding layers of regulators would lay 
off for a spell and give us a chance to enjoy life and lib- 
erty—if any—and pursue such meager happiness as might 
be hovering about; and what happened? Before three 
o’clock that afternoon the entire outfit and a lot of new 
recruits were in full cry again. The regulars of both old 
parties were telling us what they are going to do. The 
irregulars of both old parties were telling us what they are 
going to do and what they are not going to let the regulars 
do, and the regulators were howling down both sets of 
shouters with statements of what they must do to keep the 
republic off the rocks; and they all have been shouting 
ever since, 


A Carnival of Clamor 


FTER a citizen has been a statesman for a while, or a 
politician for a while, and especially after a citizen has 
been bitten by the pro-bono-publicity bug, which is what is 
ailing the large majority of the ladies and gentlemen who 
are foraying and orating around in various regulatory, 
reclamatory and declamatory enterprises for the good of 
the people, as alleged, each and every one of them becomes 
obsessed of the idea that the people are intensely interested 
in their plans and propaganda, and that the salvation of 
the race depends on the incessant direction of the public 
mind to the particular statesmanship, politics or reform 
they advocate, to say nothing of the required sustenance 
and the resultant publicity, which are the glorious goal. 
They might, on a pinch, go without eating; hut they 
would die if they couldn’t get their names in the papers. 
Wherefore they harry the average American, day in and 
day out, with boastings of what they have done, glamorous 
promises of what they intend to do, and with admonition, 
warning, entreaty, censure, pleadings and prayer to rally 
round and support them, which is what it comes to—sup- 
port—in every sense of the word. It will make for brevity 
to class them all as politicians, which they are, down to the 
little propagandists; and they all work alike, and all think 
their own schemes and contrivings are vitally interesting 
to the people—or, at least, may be made so. 

Hence, all this hullabaloo that is going on now has been 
going on since Congress adjourned and will continue to go 
on indefinitely; hence, Borah and his slack-wire perform- 
ances; hence, La Follette and his Progressive bloc; 
hence, Johnson and Moses and their hard dying; hence, 
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Lodge and his Old Guard protestings; hence, Lord Robert 
Cecil and his League of Nations proselyting; hence, 
Wilson and his sheaves of letters; hence, Frear and his tax 
program; hence, Mellon and his neatly figured surplus; 
hence, the commutations and communications of George 
Harvey; hence, Harry Daugherty’s renomination of his 
chief, President Harding, when Daugherty and the chief 
were separated by the incredible distance between St. 
Augustine, Florida, and Daytona, Florida, and entirely 
out of touch with each other, so that Daugherty’s act 
must have been naught but the spontaneous tribute of a 
loyal soul; hence, the great buckets of scalding and sym- 
pathetic tears dripping constantly from every political eye 
because of the sad, sad case of the farmers; hence, Gov- 
ernor Al Smith and his acute attack of antiprohibi- 
tionism; hence, McAdoo and Underwood and Nicholas 
Murray Butler and Henry Ford and Joe Robinson of 
Arkansas and Jimmy Cox; hence, Norman Mack and his 
wet plank; hence, numerous statesmen hopping across the 
Atlantic, hopping around Europe and hopping back with 
world-condition remedies in each hand and expositions 
by the yard; hence, Hearst and Hylan; hence, swings 
around the circle; hence, trailers after the swingers; 
hence, more bludgeoning of the railroads; and hence, 
especially, talk, talk, talk. 


Excelsior-Stuffed Effigies 


OW all this sort of stuff is predicated on the fact that 

next year we shall havea presidential election, and on 
the assumption that the American people are already vitally 
interested not only in the identities of the candidates for 
President who shall emerge from the conventions but in 
the issues that will be used in the campaign. But are they? 
They are not! Nor are the American people interested in 
politics or in politicians, for the very simple reason that 
political parties in this country, which should, and once 
did, typify and signify politics, have lost all their authority 
and all their significance. Thus politics has become a 
vacue, negligible thing to the great mass of the people; 
and those who are entitled to vote either do not vote or 
take part in politics, or are as inconsequential and casual 
about it as they are about any other minor interest in their 
lives. 

The trade of a politician is politics, and the tools with 
which he works are political parties; but the politician 
differs from every other sort of worker because he never 
changes his tools, while the plumber, for example, utilizes 
all the newest improvements and inventions. The politi- 
cian is invested of the idea that he must have an issue, or a 
set of them, with which to work, through the medium of 
his party, on the patriotisms, sentiments, interests and 
sympathies of the voters; and is obsessed of the fallacy that 
he can make issues instead of being conscious of the truth 


. that issues make themselves. Thus, a year before the con- 


ventions that will nominate candidates for the election in 
1924, we find them busily engaged in stuffing old suits of 
political clothes and parading the resultant effigies as vital 
with life, when they are, in fact, filled with excelsior and 
straw—and not particularly fresh excelsior and straw at 
that. 

No one can blame the politicians for endeavor, because 
if they do not succeed in putting something over on the 
people they will have to go back to work, a dolorous fate 
for any politician and all of them, of whatever degree. The 
point that surprises is not the endeavor, but the execution 
of it, and the lack of understanding of the present political 
temper of the people. The fact is that the politicians have 
overplayed their hands. Instead of intelligently cultivat- 


ing and conserving the political tendencies of the people, » 


the politicians—and this goes for all of them—have at- 
tempted to force issues where issues did not exist, and have 
given the people no respite from their. mouthings and 
maneuverings, with the result that the people distrust the 
politicians and have lost interest in their presentations. 
On the other hand, the political reformers have not been 
much more successful in their efforts, and the ordinary 
course of nonpartisan movements has disclosed an equal 
lack.of interest among the voters—an apathy to the whole 
business that is the chief and outstanding feature of all 
politics in the United States at present. An illuminating 


instance of this is the result of the recent election in Los 


Angeles. That city, after a surfeit of partisan politics, and 
through the efforts of various promisers of a millennium 
to ensue, made its local politics nonpartisan. It may be 
the plan is state-wide in California. A digest of the com- 
plicated election laws of California is not at hand. In any 
event, no candidate for mayor, say, in Los Angeles, runs 
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as a Republican or a Democrat. T 
people’s choices—as nonpartisans. In 
tion, which was the primary election to q 
the candidates for mayor, councilmen, a) 
who shall make the contest in November, there w 
congressional election to fill a vacancy in the ten: 
sional district of California caused by the death of 
elected last fall. Salt 

This district comprises the best residential sect 
Angeles, and, by the census of 1920, contained ; 
hundred thousand people. It probably had j 
fifty or a hundred thousand residents by the tin 
election in May, and had two hundred and fifty 
sand, nine hundred and fifty-five qualified voters, 
women. In addition to the several candidates for 
offices there were at least five candidates for (¢ 
one of them a most competent woman, running 
where the women have had the vote by state law f, 
siderable period previous to the advent of national 
for women. Of course the politicians took hold, e 
of the congressional campaign; and that was desig 
a contest between the men running as Republi 
the woman running as a Democrat. - 

There were several weeks of a campaign, with; 
and all the usual campaign manipulations and } 
There were literature and posters and meetings 
number, and much newspaper publicity; and, ing 
a bus-line fight against the street-car company | 
interest, with great advertising broadsides in thy 
in a city where street traffic is more acute as a probl 
it is in New York—and with what result? Afte) 
appeals to support this candidate because he wou 
for President Harding’s international-court idea, j 
newly put forth, and all the pleadings to vote 
woman because she favored President Wilson’s Li 
Nations stand, with the mayoralty and the bus 
add interes‘, only 30 per cent of the total qualifiec 
the district was cast on this paramount question | 
national court, or League of Nations, or nothin 
30 per cent. And it isn’t probable there would he 
that great a percentage if there had been no bus-l 
to get the voters to the polls. 


Split, Riven and Shivered : 


pe politicians say it is an off year, and plead 
the apathy shown; but that gets them nowhere, 
even if the year is an off year, the issue isn’t an of 
we are to believe all we hear from headquarter 
ington and the echoes from elsewhere. The : 
President stepped out and said he favored 
tion of this country in the International C 
palpitating, paramount issue for the camp 
said to be joined, and the excitement was in 
newspapers. Every politician, from Presi 
agog; and there are a lot of pretty fair agogg 
them. The League of Nations agoggers si 
meant the President has shifted front and i 
to put his country into the league. The die 
over their inanimate and prostrate forms 
rage be perpetrated, and the middle-of-the- 
a split in the party that would rive it asund 
to circumference, oblivious of the obvious 
party was long ago rent asunder not only 
circumference but along every chord, from 
and up and down and across and through tl 
Did you hear any shouts about this aba 
traditional policy of isolation, about having ¢ 
sentative in the court when Great Britain 


from the Pacific Coast, from New Englai 
Central States—hear any of those? Not a 
tumult came from the professional sho 
cians in Washington and elsewhere, but 
Washington, where a lot of statesmen were 
after Congress adjourned instead of go: 
mingle with their constituents, for reasons PD 
themselves, and a lot of the fringe of 
lifters and revisers and republic savers 
shouts were ably aided and abetted by 
correspondents, who know a good thing 
and can work up a sensation in a dull time 
and dispatch. A newspaper correspond 
and sacred obligation. Being a corresp 
naturally must correspond. So, as Congr 
and dullness replaced the exciting last hour 
gress, the boys hopped to this international-c 
they did it proud. i 

They split the party. They had Henry Cabo 
James E. Watson marching in a hollow sq 
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ise ominously to tell the President beware lest 
.G. O. P. They had the President laughing a 
yrn at these solemn warnings. They had Hughes 
sr and Root conspiring to shove our country 
the maw of the British lion. They had Borah 
nand La Follette ready to spring a new party. 
the league proponents holding jamborees over 
sment of their contention. They had the Demo- 
ing it meant one of them for President in 1924, 
~had Nicholas Murray Butler writing letters of 
+ to the New York Times and these letters 
provingly by the Times, which combination 
ear to finality, it is held in some quarters, as 
yundane may be. They were busy little cups of 
;a dull time, you understand. 

ne, how about it? Suppose we quote Represen- 
‘ge M. Young, of North Dakota, on the subject. 
tive Young is a member of the agricultural bloe 
s, and that doesn’t mean he is any hidebound, 
thin supporter of the President. Says Young: 
that the fate of the Republican Party hangs in 
» because of President Harding’s proposal for a 
t is pure bunk. Those who think it will be a 
issue in the next campaign are chiefly found 
se who remained at the capital and have not 
. If they had gone to their constituents they 
2 found that half of them know little about the 
t proposal, and care less, and of the balance 
all are for it.’ 


i Short-Lived Political Issues 


| thing that is already slivered cannot be split 
r; and, in the second place, in these times, con- 
1 cireumstances—political, economic, sociologi- 
cal and international—the man doesn’t live, even 
Fsident, who can make an issue in March, 19238, 
ljold to November, 1924; or, for that matter, un- 
324, or January, 1924. Things are moving too 
tit. An issue that may seem paramount on Mon- 
soften is piffle by Friday. Crises are fresh every 
pally political crises. What would sunder a polit- 
in May could easily solder it in August. Particu- 
man, politically expert or otherwise, politically 
(not, who can make an academic question like 
t» International Court a live and active issue a 
now is not functioning in this country today, 
nsimilar body of men. 


< YOUNG speaks with wisdom. In the first 


We'll fight out the 1924 presidential campaign on what 
has happened to Americans during the Harding term in the 
way of high prices for living and low prices for products, 
wages, taxes, the doings and the nondoings of Congress— 
in fine, the Administration’s record; and the heaviest 
fighting will be over what the Administration has not 
done rather than what it has done. These purely domestic 
matters will be the gages of that battle, and not any inter- 
national court whatsoever, however much they may try 
to make it the issue. I mean the real issues, not platform 
buncombe, and speak with the proviso, of course, that we 
are not dragged into another war or too flagrantly insulted 
by any of the nations that owe us money. 

However, the politicians hang tenaciously to the old 
order. The chief weakness of the professional politician is 
that he is too political. He plays politics when he would 
be doing more for his country if he was playing mah 
jongg. It is written in the code that the way to keep the 
interest of the people and arouse their support is to feed 
them an expert line of hokum from time to time, and they 
pass the hokum out from all quarters—the high, the 
middle and the low. They are as skillful at it as they used 
to be, but somehow the people do not bite as avidly as they 
used to. Too many pictures, too many radio sets, too many 
telephones, too many mediums of communication. Every 
time we develop a new medium of communication we 
drive a nail in the coffin of the old pelitical order. 

Take the pictures, for example: It isn’t so long ago that 
a sight of the President of the United States was an event 
in the life of almost 
every American who 
lived outside of Wash- 
ington. When Cleve- 
land and Harrison and i 
McKinley, Roosevelt ; 
and Taft went travel- 
ing the people 
crowded tosee them— eee 
just toseethem. Now { 4 
there is scarcely a 
weekly news reel in a 
movie house that 
doesn’t have Presi- 
dent Harding shaking 
hands with some- 
body or laying a cor- 
ner stone or reviewing 
a procession or stand- 
ing with a delegation 


Remember, He Has a Family to Support 


or making a speech or playing golf or doing something of the 
sort; and instead of being a pinnacled personality, as were 
the other Presidents, he is, so far as his looks go, merely 
one of the many who get a few feet of film in the news 
reels. There is no thrill for the American in seeing his 
President, because he has seen a hundred movies of him. 

That is one of the penalties of progress and of presi- 
dential good nature, albeit it may explain a few political 
things also. Although the movies have familiarized the 
high and mighty of the earth to the point of boredom 
when they bow and smile on the screen, and the roto- 
gravures spread them out Sunday after Sunday in the 
newspaper supplements, and the radios carry their voices 
across the land, there is no better place to get the mass 
reaction on a public man than in the movie houses. All 
classes of people go to the movies. It is quite possible that 
these reactions may be taken too seriously, for reasons set 
forth above. Also, it is quite possible that there have been 
of late some unobtrusive but none the less official visits 
to movie houses here and there. 


The First Law of Nature 


E ALL know that every President does his level best to 

be President of the whole people rather than President 
of only so many of the people as vote with his party; but it 
is difficult at times because of his fellow politicians. None 
may question the loyalty of these lads to their chief; nor, 
on the personal other hand, can there be more than a 
vague doubt of 
their loyalty to 
themselves. Self- 
preservation is the 
first law of Nature, 
and it is the entire 
code, with notes, 
glossary and in- 
dex, of politics. 
Thus, things hap- 
pen a President 
& would not do but 
discovers are done 
for him. 

It is easy to im- 
agine a President, 
earnestly and con- 
scientiously striv- 
ing to do the best 

(Continued on 
Page 58) 
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Blatt. Haven’t I stood by and heard hundreds of 

’em tell how they did it? You know—presidents, 
vice presidents, general managers, and so on. Not that 
I’m any hero hound or have gone around with my ear 
stretched for words of wisdom that the great and good 
might let fall after the toastmaster has rapped on the table 
and I’ve shooed the waiters through the swing doors. No. 
It’s part of my job as second-head to stay with the banquet 
until the last postprandial sky rocket has fizzed and gone 
out. And in twelve years I’ve heard a-plenty. I’ll say I 
have. 

Used to fall for some of it too. Natural enough. I’d see 
him sitting there, just at the break of the horseshoe or at 
the center of the H, which- 
ever way we’d planned the 
tables. I’d bring him in 
bunches of telegrams, bank 
the floral emblems behind 
him, and plan how the flash- 
light man could get the best 
shot at him. The honor 
guest, you understand; the 
big noise that the party was 
being given for. Different 
one every night, of course, 
but always the same set of 
motions to go through—get- 
ting him placed between the 
toastmaster and the Honora- 
ble Whosit, who was to spill 
the heavy oratory; tipping 
off the orchestra leader when 
to strike up Hail to the Chief, 
and easing him into his chair 
when he finally came padding 
in from the cocktail room. 

Then I’d watch him pull 
the modesty stuff as first one 
and then another would get 
up and smear on the sirupy 
praise—eyes down, flickery 
little smile in the mouth cor- 
ners, and now and then a nervous fumbling 
with his napkin as he took a peek at his 
notes. Until at last he’d'hoist himself up, 
still the riotous applause with a fat mani- 
cured hand, begin throatily to say how 
humble all this made him feel, thank every- 
body in sight for his loyalty and codperation, and then 
proceed to give ’em the real inside dope on how, by steady 
plugging and hard work, he’d climbed from the bottom of 
the ladder to the top rung. And at the end, when he got 
well warmed up, he’d generally look down towards the foot 
of the tables where the junior heads were getting ready to 
blister their palms, and he’d assure them that they, too, 
had the same chance if they wanted to grab it off. 

Yeauh! I admit a lot of it sounded kind of convincing, 
and though I didn’t go hoarse cheering these poddy old 
boys who’d turned the trick, or join in the napkin waving, 
I did sop up more or less of that bunk. Id be thinking it 
over as I checked up the silver and figured out how to split 
the tips without making anybody sore. Anyway, I let 
’em get away with it without curling the lip of scorn. That 
is, until it came to be Sam Blatt’s turn. 


Hoe I wouldn’t mind if it was anybody but Sam 
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AY, I gotta tell youabout Sam. He’s had his innings— 

thirty-minute speech garnished liberal with applause, 
picture in the morning papers, and soapy stories of his life 
in the trade journals. I’m not saying it didn’t register 
well, either. From printer’s devil to topnotcher in the ad- 
vertising world. Yes, it all listened good and read smooth. 
And he didn’t gloss over much that happened in the early 
days—about using his spare shirt to wipe the rollers when 
the rags ran low, or sleeping in the stock room to save room 
rent, or cooking breakfast over the linotype metal pot; or 
how he won an oversized suit of red flannel underwear as 
commission for rustling his first ad from the New York 
department store, and cashed in the order on the third of 
July. He got some big laughs with that. 

But there were certain items Sam didn’t touch on at all. 

Now I don’t kid myself I’m batting for Boswell or Mr. 
Pepys or any of those boys; or that I’m up to the job of 
producing a Mirrors of Millville. But maybe I can fill ina 
few chinks relating to the life and career of S. Armstrong 
Blatt. I’ll take a crack at it anyway. 

They weren’t sending him engraved invitations to come 
and eat eight-course dinners when I first began to notice 
him as part of the rabble at the pressroom door. For a 
while I thought he was merely the human pest who stirred 
up this young riot that broke loose regularly about 3:30 


She Was as Shifty a 

Little Vamp as Ever 

Worked Behind a News 

and Candy Counter in a Lobby 


every afternoon in the alley back of the Millville Star’s 
building. In time, however, I discovered that he was only 
the center and not the cause of the disturbance; for one of 
Sam’s many duties was to supply the newsies with their 
bundles of first editions, and as each little rat wanted to be 
served first, and wasn’t content until he had shrieked his 
demands while he pushed and gouged and kicked his way 
to the front, the result was a mob scene that wasn’t at all 
helpful while I was trying to write heads for late wire news 
that the make-up man was yammering for. So it wasn’t 
a case of love at first sight between Sam and me, and 
I wished he could get himself mobbed somewhere else, 
or that I might have a desk not so near that particular 
window. 

Somehow this Blatt person seemed to have a faculty 
for being a storm center. Wherever turmoil and haste 
and hectic periods came during the process of getting 
to press, there was Sam in the middle of things—howled at 
by the newsboys, yapped.at by the city editor and the 
composing-room foreman, and either being cursed or kidded 
by anyone else who happened to have the breath to waste 
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on him, The lino operators began it at 8:30 by. 
him for not filling the pots, and at six P.M, the bos 
typer was nagging him to get those plates off the « 
The trouble was that his work was so scatterer 
he had no definite place in any particular force, 
much a part of the business office as he was of t} 
room gang, or the 
bunch, and had no gs 
any of them. But he 
for bosses. He had as 
there were men on the 
and he was about ag 
with one as with anoth 
things went wrong, wh 
at least three times a, 
took it out on Sam 
Don’t get the i 
that there was any 
and lowly about § 
To every growl a 
curse he had a qui 
and it made no | 
him who the fa 
press feeder or man 
Sam gave him as g 


tent gang or the n 
washers’ shift in the 
of a Broadway lobs 
I used to listen to hin 
the newsies. - 
“Hey, lay off that ; 
you runty little muckers 
yell at ’em. “Get in 
or I'll push in your ug 
you'll be eryin’ dow 
of your necks. 4 
if you want your 
know you when 
of the hospital. 
young hyenas!” 
But I didn’t 
spring that ups’ 
I gave him a call. 


poor fish,”’ he sna 
Main Street wearin 


“Well, I ain’t no 
warmin’, third-rat 
porter, that’s sure, 

“‘T’ll have yo 
threatens. 

“Go to it, p 
he. ‘‘I wish you lb 

I did, too, but 
me anywhere. I 
Sam held the o 
futile discharges. 
fired three times i 
as many different me 
the staff who thoug 
the authority to 
fresh air, but e' 
turned out to be a hu 
He just wouldn’t go off. The secret of tha’ 
chief owner, who was also business manager, 
state Sam as fast as he was fired. He had 
for keeping Sam on the job. He could buy 
for fifteen a week, and he couldn’t have fille 
der twenty-five. 

That didn’t account, however, for the cock 
of Sam’s‘manner. He didn’t need anybody’ 
never hesitated to say so. It was all one to! 
you were for him or against him. 


eect 


favorite answer to any critic. 
start with, and if you can find somebody e 
it better—why, get ’em right in. I'll wish 

“You don’t hate yourself, do you, Sam?” 

“T ain’t got so much cause to as some I 
growls back. “I’m doin’ my best, and the 
around this shop that does.” - 

I expect there was more or less in that too. E 
me that Sam’s best wasn’t anything to be ches' 
was a plugger. Yes. But he was a clumsy 
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syumb-fingered stunts than anyone I ever knew. 
things, take copy off the wrong hook to the 
sh, get in the way, fall over chairs, and bug things 
Send him over to the lunch wagon for chicken 
») and coffee and he’d like as not bring back 
;and ginger ale.. Start him towards the com- 
1 with the rush lead to a first-page story and 
le to leave it in the job room. He’d upset the 
iesit in the paste pot or get his fingers caught in 
machine. He could be standing still and trip 
if feet. 
here he got the name of Stumbling Sam. It 
right. I don’t know how many times he fell 
ywn the basement stairs, generally with some- 
mashed when he dropped it. Once I remember 
y mirror for the printers’ washroom. 
‘eans seven years’ hard luck,” I reminded him. 
+t don’t worry me,” says Sam. ‘I make my 
i: 1 go along 
2” says I. 


“Well, it isn’t a brand I’d care to 
” says Sam. ‘You’d crumple up under half of 
» gonna be different some day. Just you wait.” 
sould work up so much confidence in himself was 
yome. I couldn’t even figure how he could get a 
t Surely not by gazing at himself in the glass, for 
* as little like the young men in the collar ads 
‘ly could and still belong to the same branch of 
s race. Barring a tail and handy feet he was 
)| deal like a gorilla. Anyway, he had about the 
-nd chest development. As for his head—well, 
acing editor, got off a good line about that, 
‘didn’t quite get it until I’d looked it up. A pure 
ranium he called it, and said Sam must be a 
eto the Neolithic. At least, his head was pointed 
je a nut; and the bristly, mud-colored hair 
1 V just above his eyes and grew stiff and stubbly 
| 


to the back of his neck. Even when it was fairly long, you 
could see the dead-white scalp underneath, although some 
insisted it sprouted right out of the bone. 

I can’t say now, as long as I’ve known Sam, what par- 
ticular shade his eyes were; or are, for that matter. He 
still has’em. Always reminded me of a pig’s eyes; maybe 
because they were so little and narrow set, or else on ac- 
count of the eyebrows being so faint. Aside from that, and 
the loose thick-lipped mouth and the Lima-bean ears, his 
features were all right. But you’d never mistake him for 
any he-movie star. 

And yet, for all his humble position, his lack of grace and 
manly beauty, he went clumping and bumping about his 
little sphere of existence with all the assurance of a traffic 
cop on post, or a tugboat captain on the deck of his own 
craft. He might shuffle along with his shoulders slumped 
and his head down, but always with that jutty chin of his 
well out and a steady look in the little eyes. 

Now I'll admit that in those days, before I’d been handed 
so many poor breaks, I rather fancied myself. I hadn’t 
quite decided whether or not I should stick to the news- 
paper game until they sent for me to come and manage one 
of the big Boston dailies, or if I should crash at once into 
finance and get to be a wizard operator, like Tom Lawson. 
I knew it wasin me. I’d backed a few hunches through the 
local bucket shop, and once I had cleaned up near seventy- 
five on American Zine. Course I dropped. it on another 
deal later on, but that was because I didn’t have the capital 
to stay with the deal until it came right again. Anyway, I 
was too good for a mere reporter’s job. Also I was a 
snappy dresser, even then, and I had the looks. So when 
it was a case of girls—well, you know how itis. Easy. And 
that was no secret from me. 

But say, I hadn’t a thing on Sam Blatt when it came to 
passing myself a vote of confidence. You could tell that 
just by watching the swing of his shoulders. In a greasy 
blue sweater and ragged overalls, with ink-smeared face 
and hands, he’d slouch into the front business office and 
size up the home-going crowds through the plate glass with 
a cold eye. 

“Giving the populace a treat?’’ I asked him once. 

“What, them sheep!” he would sneer. 

Then, as like as not, he’d stroll back into the city room, 
camp down at a desk, and spend an hour checking up how 
much more local advertising we were carrying than the 


He Was So Nervous and Fussed 
He Could Hardly Give His Order 
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opposition sheet could show; or clipping anything of ‘the 
kind we had missed out on. I understand he did that 
regular, on his own time, and left ‘it where the boss would 
find it every morning. 

But he was a nut that way. Sam didn’t work for the 
Star—he lived for it.. Maybe twice a day he’d dash out for 
a few minutes to the lunch wagon, but the rest of the 
twenty-four hours he was somewhere about the shop, Sun- 
days and holidays included. Might as well have been 
chained to the Hoe. I can’t figure what he did to pass 
away the time, after he’d swept up and emptied the waste- 
baskets and stacked away the returns. Course he read a 
lot. I’d find him there at all hours, when I drifted in from 
city-council meetings or board-of-trade banquets, sitting 
with a green shade over his eyes pawing through the ex- 
changes and the trade papers or even studying the type 
book. Sometimes I’d ask him why he didn’t chase over to 
Tony’s and get into a game of pool, or try the box alleys, 
but he was one of those poor simps who just didn’t seem to 
know how to enjoy himself. Or else he knew he was too 
much of,a crab to mix with the gang. At the same time, 
though, he’d manage to make you feel that he was too good 
for that sort of thing. Think of that! Stumbling Sam 
Blatt putting on side! 

11 
ND then came this big shift which stirred us all up. I 
came back from my police court and city hall round-up 
one forenoon to hear that the Star had been sold. Briggs, 
who’d had a quarter interest, told me so himself. 

“But don’t you boys worry,” says he. “Probably you’ll 
stick. He can’t do it all, reporting and everything. You’ll 
have a real editor over you from now on, though. Uh-huh! 
A gold-key Harvard man who’s taken a postgraduate 
course in journalism—Journalism with an upper-case J. 
iie’s a Mr. Poultney Dean, from Beacon Street, whose 
idea, I understand, is to uplift the profession, no matter 
what it costs. I’m putting you wise, Chester, so you'll 
know about what to expect. It will be a case either of going 
up with the elevator or getting dropped through the coal 
hole.” 

“Huh!”’ says I. ‘It’s all one to me, whether I go or stay. 
I’ve been thinking of making a change anyway. You’re 
quitting, are you, Briggs?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’”’ says he. ‘I suppose he’ll want me to stay 
long enough to show him where I keep the shears and the 
blue pencil. Then I’ll get out. Ineedarest anyhow. Not 
a vacation in six years. Besides, we got our price—and 
then some. I guess a little trip over to London and Paris 
is about due me before I start to look around and ask what 
metropolitan daily needs a livewire, self-made managing 
ed. Good luck, Chester.’ 

Well, you know how it is when a thing of that sort is 
sprung on you. Gets you in the knees and the pit of the 
stomach, something the way folks say they feel during an 
earthquake. For, after all, a job is a job; and though 
there wasn’t a man on the force that didn’t talk brash, and 
let on he’d just as soon 
get the chuck as not, 
most of us were merely 
cheerful liars. I was 
sorry for Chub Banks, 
my side kick on the city 
staff, for the young sport 
had been married not 
two months before and 
was trying to furnish a 
little flat on the install- 
ment plan. Honest, his 
fingers were so trembly 
he could hardly hit the 
typewriter keys for the 
rest of the day. 

“Think there’ll be a 
shake-up?” he asks me. 

ST Oheenotwerig ht 
away,’ saysi. “‘Nota 
house cleaning. Course 
he may have some old 
Hasty Pudding chums 
he’ll want to work in 
after a while, but he 
can’t get out the sheet 
with a lot of greenies 
right at the start. And 
by that time you'll have 
made good.” 

“You bet I’ll do my durndest,’’ says Chub. 
“Have to brush up our high English, I 
expect,” says I. “No more newspaperese; 
and a split infinitive will get you shot at 
daybreak. I wonder should we blow our- 
selves to frock coats and pearl spats and fill 
our fountain pens with violet ink? If I 
were you, though, Chub, I’d go light on the 
fancy vests and tone down the neckwear.” 

For the rumor was that this young Beacon 
Street plute, who had bought The Millville 
Evening Star with such an offhand gesture, 
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was simply dripping with culture. I don’t know who 
started the tale, but somebody said he wore black satin 
knickers and frilled shifts with his dinner coat, and never 
could start breakfast until he’d had his nails manicured. 

“Then I can guess what’ll happen the first time he gets 
a look at Sam Blatt,” Itold Chub. ‘‘He’ll make us remove 
Sam with a pair of-ice tongs and then spray the office with 
disinfectant. Sam will give him the jolt of his life.’’ 

“Poor Sam!”’ says Chub. “It would break his heart to 
be fired from the Star.” 

“Oh, he might as well get it first as last,” says I. “It’s 
coming to him sooner or later, and it isn’t as if he had any 
future in the newspaper business. Can you feature Stum- 
bling Sam in any white-collar job? He’d make a perfect 
stoker, though, wouldn’t he? And say, Chub, I hope I can 
be around when Poultney Dean has his first view of him.” 

Sure enough, I was right on the spot. But somehow I 
didn’t get the kick out of it I had expected. In fact, I was 
still a bit jarred myself on account of finding that Poultney 
Dean wasn’t at all like the specifications called for. He 
was there at Briggs’ desk when I strolled in about nine 
A.M. and started to write up the monthly meeting of the 
school board. First off, I could hardly believe it was him 
at all, this loose-jointed husk with the tousled hair who sat 
thumping a typewriter so vigorous. He had the sleeves of 
his soft sport shirt rolled back and was smoking a brier 
pipe. Didn’t even wear bone-rimmed glasses or show any 
other highbrow tags, and he looked about as much like 
easy money as a delivery truck looks like a limousine. 

Acted right at home, though. Never even glanced at 
me until he got to the bottom of a page, and then he simply 
turned to give me a casual nod. When he finished his 
editorial, or whatever it was he was grinding out, he did 
stop and beckon me over. Asked me if I was one of the 
city staff and told me he was the new boss. Also asked 
what I was working on. I told him. 

“TLet’s see,”’ says he, pulling out his watch; ‘‘that board 
meeting was over by ten o’clock last night, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Sure,” says I. ‘‘But it was my turn to take the late 
trick at police headquarters and I stuck around there until 
after midnight in case anything big should break.” 

“‘T see,” says he. ‘‘How do you pass the time?”’ 

“Oh, swapping yarns with the chief,” says I, ‘‘and shoot- 
ing a few games of pool over at Mike’s, across the way.” 

“Fairly good at pool, are you?” he asks. 


“Oh, I’m no cue wizard,” says I, ‘‘but there aren’t 
many of the bunch can spot me anything.” 

“That’s helpful,’ says he. ‘“‘But it would be more so, 
Mr.—er ——’”’ 

““Keedle,” says I. ‘‘Chester Keedle.”’ 

“Ah, yes,” says he. ‘‘As I was about to say, Mr. 
Keedle, it. would be more helpful if you could manage to 
have a column or so of local stuff on the hook before the 
linotype operators startin. I’ve had to feed ’em clipped 
miscellany to keep them busy. Perhaps you can arrange 
it after this.” 

“T might,” says I, careless. 

I suppose some would have said it different, but I wasn’t 
going to start in kotowing right off. I believe in showing 
my independence and letting *em know they needn’t look 
for any bootlicking from me. 

Anyway, that was as far as we’d got when Sam Blatt 
comes clumping in and breezes right up to the roll-top. It 
being a warm morning he had shed the old sweater and was 
attired simply if not becomingly in overalls and undershirt, 
with more ink smears than ever showing on his long arms 
and wide face. 

‘Say,’ he blurts out, shoving a proof under Poultney 
Dean’s nose, ‘‘the make-up man wants to know if you got 
an O.K. en this yet?” 


Dean looks him over curious and smiles flickery. ‘‘Is 
an O.K. important?” he asks. 
“T’ll say it is,’ says Sam. ‘Take a look. Page ad for 


Bowles & Biggers’ anniversary sale. Ought to be right too.” 

“Well,” says Dean, glancing at the sheet, ‘“‘it looks all 
right to me.” 

“Does, eh?”’ says Sam. 
told ’em so out there.” 

“Tndeed!”’ says Dean. ‘‘ And who, may I ask, are you?”’ 

“Me?” says Sam. ‘I’m the G. U. That’s shorthand 
for General Utility —copy runner, office boy, press cleaner, 
and a lot more I ain’t got time to tell about. But I'll bet 
old man Biggers’ll be good and sore if this gets run like it’s 
set here; and his is the biggest contract we got on the 
books.” 

“Tt does sound important,” says Dean. ‘‘Suppose you 
tell me what you think is wrong with this ad.”’ 

“Why,” says Sam, leaning over and pointing with a 
smudgy finger, ‘‘all that top display is too light—a lot too 
light. We got plenty of boldface fonts they could have 


‘Well, it don’t to me, and I 


June dl 


used instead. And this solid stuff underneath ne 
leaded. Ought to be a couple of ornamental }} 
them special bargain features too.” 

‘“Hum-m-m!”’ says Dean. “Sounds reagonah 
pose you ask the foreman to step in here.” 

And say, blessed if he don’t take Sam Blatt’s Wy; 
and order a reset of that whole ad, in spite of 
foreman told him about the extra cost and how! 
hold up the first edition. Maybe you can gues 
popular. that made Sam in the composing 
they laid for him, and it wasn’t forty-eig 
that they had something all framed against h 
the assistant foreman they picked to make the h 
Sam, and he sure put it over strong. 

‘Hither that bonehead gets out or Ti dk 
Poultney Dean. a | 
“‘Very well,” says Dean. ‘‘We will not d 
Just make out your time slip and see the ¢& 
stays with me.’ ‘ 
And if that wasn’t a lucky break I don’t k kn 
from then on Sam seems to be solid with the 
ment.’ Dean don’t go so far as to try to giv 
in the composing room, on account of the chaj 
after that no ad goes in until it has Sam’s ij 
proof, and a new boy is hired to carry copy ane 
Also I have a hunch Sam got his first raise s 
with the paper. When I tried to kid it out . 

he wouldn’t tell. 

“Don’t you worry about what I’m get tii 
‘“‘T always aim to be worth more.” 4 rf 

“Oh!” says I. “One of these wall-motto euc 
Keep it up, Sam, and maybe when you get to 
you’ll be among the faithful old employes tha 
off the pay roll with a pension big enough to kee} 
*baccy and matches.” —— 


J 


IV 


ND then, as a movie title would put ina 
Dean into our lives. Poultney Dean’s sister, 
derstand. Not that she handed me any kno 
a lot of classy young queens even that earl 
and if I ever had been at all skirt shy I’d 
Two years as a reporter ought to rid al 
the habit of going pink in the ears when he 
of an easy looker, and only the week before I 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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Whatever it Was He’d Come In to Say, He Forgot it After One Look at Isabelle Dean 
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He Went Reeling Back. A Tree Kept Him From Falling; and Bracing There, Before Mac Could Swing Up His Weapon Again, He Threw 


2 E were only the two of them on McFhee’s great 
rine hunt to Nbendi in the Santa Cruz—just the 
‘of them, unless you count the monkey man they 
t\long to be roustabout and deck hand. But 
e imself and his partner, Lem Hedrick, they made 
ir, and they figured exactly what they must do 
h found the treasure. They settled it between 
i the foresight of two wary old hands. 
Sere is goin’ to be a business of brains,” 
e 
/e like a pundit and he looked like a scarecrow— 
g rack of a scarecrow in his muddy rags and his 
[vard. But Lem Hedrick did not smile. Nobody 
tir have expected a smile on that ravaged face 
I thatch of red hair; the face of a bitter loser at 
Wf life.. He leaned on his spade to let his haunted 
dwn the green-walled anchorage, over the sun- 
agoon and the sun-hazed Pacific, before he cut 
4s sharp, precise manner: 
ibs.” 
ibs,” accepted Mac. “Brains and dibs. They 
“er, Lem. That’s where lads like you and me 
3s out. Brains we got, by times, and gold we’ve 
But when we had it we never 
- Ain’t that true? And why?” 
_ shrugged Meee but. Mac: took another 
yacco and Bpet abroad with expansive intention 
inued: - 
¥ Because we never could quit and clear with our 
share. It’s the ruin of many an outfit, Lem. 
pened}. to Whitey Edwards and his pals after 


declared 


Port’ Moresby and begun cuttin’ each other’s 
the road. Then the niggers got the last two; 
they lay, the poor fools; til! somebody found 
the rains without no heads to ’em—stuck full of 
i) a couple o’ hedgehogs—and enough dust in their 


‘their big strike on the Mambare fields? Started _ 


packs to ’a’ made’em both Sydney-side millionaires! And 
how about the Jackson gang, that bailed up the Walhalla 
bank? Might ’a’ done a clean get-away, but they went to 
fightin’ over the swag and got theirselves copped in half a 
tick. There’s the gentleman adventurer for you!”’ 

“What are you telling me for?’’ snapped Lem. 

McFhee made a deprecating gesture. 

“Wait till I’m through. I’m showin’ you how things go 
wrong. Did I tell you how it was with the Chinyman who 
give me this tip we’re on—the Chinyman who died at 
Woodlark whilst you was in hospital? 

“He was cook to this outfit of Spanishers when they 
came pokin’ around here with their map two year ago. 
They’d found it in Manila, d’y’ see? A map made by 
Mendafia himself, I figure. Way back in 1500 nothin’! 
The old-time navigator bloke that first landed in the 
Solomon Islands and named ’em so. Mendafia’s cruise 
went bung—you’ll find about it in all the history books— 
and he had to light out with a single ship and plant his 
gold. And he planted it by beachin’ and burnin’ his other 
craft—the one he called a pinnas—the one we got right 
under our feet this minute, Lem.” 

It was the measure of their success with what luxury 
Mac turned the tale on his tongue, and how Lem refrained 
from snarling overmuch at his long-winded way. The ease 
of achievement and impending reward was upon these 
men. They stood in the limpid, shallow water of the cove, 
beneath shady mangroves. Now and then a storm of 
many-colored lories or kingfishers drove past them in the 
drowsy heat. Now and then a flight of sea birds, far-flung 
white crescents, went whistling against the murmur of the 
reef, or a cockatoo screamed in the jungle, or a leaping fish 
splashed circles from the reeds. For the rest, the place was 


deserted, empty—one of the forgotten islets that stud the ~ 
tropic seas like jewels on a brazen corselet. Unmindful of — 


its beauty, they were aware of its quiet and’its isolation. 
And resting there from a morning’s work, either could 


verify for himself —under his very feet, as Mac had said— 
the bits of old oaken knees and planking, iron-hard frag- 
ments in the iron sand, which confirmed their wonderful 
discovery. 

“Well?”’ prompted Lem. 

‘* Well, the Chinyman was the only one to get away alive. 
All them Spanishers—gentlemen adventurers, d’y’ see? — 
just as soon as they located this wreck, just as soon as 
they meade certain-sure of their layout, what must they do 
but start knifin’. They killed each other off like countin’ 
out at tag. Likely you’d find ’em all buried on the cliff 
yonder if you looked. They said there was a curse on the 
treasure.” 

“There’s a curse on every treasure,” 
darkly. ‘I know that.” 

“Ah, and now you got my point. 
that curse, m’ son.” 

“What way?” 

“Just brains. Maybe it didn’t take some smartness to 
puzzle out that Chinyman’s yarn and the island he meant, 
hey? Maybe it wasn’t a slick job to get our outfit together 
and scrape up credit for the cutter and sneak us away here 
amongst the Santa Cruz without anybody else gettin’ a 
smell. Maybe you think I yanked you outa hell there at 
Woodlark and brought you along for your good looks!”’ 
added Mac with formidable*pleasantry. 

Hedrick only sniffed. 

“T could eat you, Lem,” said Mac slowly. 

Hedrick made a snakelike movement toward his belt, 
but when he turned the big man was grinning at him with 
his snags of yellow teeth. 

“Yes, and you could sting-me to death on that fang 0’ 
yours. I know it, you little red devil. It’s too easy, and 
it’s too damn thick-héaded. I picked you because you got 
*em too—brains, Lem. There ain’t goin’ to be no Whitey 
Edwards play with us.” 

(Continued on Page 76) 


observed Lem 


We’re goin’ to shift 
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“‘You Will Go to Hell for This, Monsieur Lion, 
You May Depend Upon It. Monsieur Satan 
Will Poach You Like an Egg, I Promise You”’ 


loved his work—that was why. Other men might 

say—did say, in fact—that for no amount of money 
would they take his job; no, not for ten thousand francs 
for a single night. It would turn their hair white and give 
them permanent goose flesh, they averred. On such men 
Papa Chibou smiled with pity. What stomach had such 
zestless ones for adventure? What did they know of 
romance? Every night of his life Papa Chibou walked 
with adventure and held the hand of romance. 

Every night he conversed intimately with Napoleon; 
with Marat and his fellow revolutionists; with Carpentier 
and Cesar; with Victor Hugo and Lloyd George; with 
Foch and with Bigarre, the Apache murderer whose unfor- 
tunate penchant for making ladies into curry led him to 
the guillotine; with Louis XVI and with Madame La- 
blanche, who poisoned eleven husbands and was working 
to make it an even dozen when the police deterred her; with 
Marie Antoinette and with sundry early Christian martyrs 
who lived in sweet resignation in electric-lighted catacombs 
under the sidewalk of the Boulevard des Capucines in the 
very heart of Paris. They were all his friends and he had 
a word anda joke for each of them as, on his nightly rounds, 
he washed their faces and dusted out their ears, for Papa 
Chibou was night watchman at the Museum Pratoucy— 
““The World in Wax. Admission, one frane. Children and 
soldiers, half price. Nervous ladies enter the Chamber of 
Horrors at their own risk. One 
is prayed not to touch the wax 
figures or to permit dogs to cir- 
culate in the establishment.” 

He had been at the Museum 
Pratoucy so long that he looked 
like a wax figure himself. Visi- 
tors not infrequently mistook 
him for one and poked him with 
inquisitive fingers or canes. He 
did not undeceive them; he did 
not budge; Spartanlike hestood 
stiff under the pokes; he was 
rather proud of being taken for 
a citizen of the world 
of wax, which was, in- 
deed, a much more real 
world to him than the 
world of flesh and 
blood. He had cheeks 
like the small red wax 
pippins used in table 
decorations, round 
eyes, slightly poppy, 
and smooth white hair, 
like a wig. He was a 
diminutive man and, 
with his horseshoe 
mustache of surprising 
luxuriance, looked like 
a gnome going to a fancy-dress ball as a small 
walrus. Children who saw him flitting about the 
dim passages that led to the catacombs were sure 
he was a brownie. 

His title ‘‘Papa”’ was a purely honorary one, 
given him because he had worked some twenty- 


Avs Paris held no happier man than Papa Chibou. He 


five years at the museum. He was unwed, and “*poor Boy!’ She Kept Saying. ‘Poor Boy! 


slept at the museum in a niche of a room just 


Uy 


off the Roman arena 
where papier-maché 
lions and tigers break- : 
fasted on assorted martyrs. At night, as he dusted off the 
lions and tigers, he rebuked them sternly for their lack of 
delicacy. 

“Ah,” he would say, cuffing the ear of the largest lion, 
which was earnestly trying to devour a grandfather and an 
infant simultaneously, “‘sort of a pig that you are! Iam 
ashamed of you, eater of babies. You will go to hell for 
this, Monsieur Lion, you may depend upon it. Monsieur 
Satan will poach you like an egg, I promise you. Ah, you 
bad one, you species of a camel, you Apache, you prof- 
iteer ——”’ 

Then Papa Chibou would bend over and very tenderly 
address the elderly martyr who was lying beneath the lion’s 
paws and exhibiting signs of distress, and say, ‘‘ Patience, 
my brave one. It does not take long to be eaten, and then, 
consider: The good Lord will take you up to heaven, and 
there, if you wish, you yourself can eat a lion every day. 
You are a man of holiness, Phillibert. You will be Saint 
Phillibert, beyond doubt, and then won’t you laugh at 
lions!”’ 

Phillibert was the name Papa Chibou had given to the 
venerable martyr; he had bestowed names on all of them. 
Having consoled Phillibert, he would softly dust the fat 
wax infant whom the lion was in the act of bolting. 

“Courage, my poor little Jacob,’’ Papa Chibou would 
say. “It is not every baby that can be eaten by a lion; and 
in such a good cause 
too. Don’tcry, little 
Jacob. And remem- 
ber: When you get 
inside Monsieur 
Lion, kick and kick 
and kick! That will 
give hima great sick- 
ness of the stomach. 
Won’t that be fun, 
little Jacob?”’ 

So he went about 
his work, chatting 
with them all, for he 
was fond of them all, 
even of Bigarre the 
Apache and the 
other grisly inmates 
of the Chamber of 
Horrors. He did 
chide the criminals 
for their regrettable 
proclivities in the 
past and warn them 
that he would toler- 
ate no such conduct 
in his museum. It 
was not his museum 
of course. Its owner 
was Monsieur Pra- 
toucy, a long-necked, 
melancholy mara- 
bou of a man who sat 
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Oh, What Shall I Do?’”’ 


By Richard Connell 
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title to the place might be vested in Monsieur Prati 
night Papa Chibou was the undisputed monarch j 
tle wax kingdom. When the last patron had left 
doors were closed Papa Chibou began to pay eal 
subjects; across the silent halls he called greetings 
“Ah, Bigarre, you old rascal, how goes the work 
you, Madame Marie Antoinette, did you enjoya 0 
Good evening, Monsieur Cesar; aren’t you chilly 
costume of yours? Ah, Monsieur Charlema 
your health continues to be of the best.” _ 
His closest friend of them all was Napoleon 
he liked; to Napoleon he was devoted. It was 
cemented by the years, for Napoleon had b 
museum as long as Papa Chibou. Other figures mig 
and go at the behest of a fickle public, but Napole 
his place, albeit he had been relegated to a dim cot 
He was not much of a Napoleon. He was sma 
than the original Napoleon, and one of his ea 
in contact with a steam radiator and as a 1 
gnarled into a lump the size of a hickory nut; 


cauliflower ear. He was supposed to be at St 
he stood on a papier-maché rock, gazing out w 
a nonexistent sea. One hand was thrust into th 


Papa Chibou had been attracted to Napo 
first. There was something so forlorn abou 
Chibou had been forlorn, too, in his first da) 
seum. He had come from Bouloire, in the sow 
to seek his fortune as a grower of asparagus 
was a simple man of scant schooling and he 
that there were asparagus beds along the Paris 
There were none. So necessity and chance bri 
the Museum Pratoucy to earn his bread and 
romance and his friendship for Napoleon kept 

The first day Papa Chibou worked at th 
Monsieur Pratoucy took him round to tell him ab 
figures. } 

“This,” said the proprietor, “‘is Toulon, th 
This is Mademoiselle Merle, who shot the Ru 
This is Charlotte Corday, who stabbed M 
bathtub; that gory gentleman is Marat.” 
come to Napoleon. Monsieur Pratoucy was pé 

“ And who is this sad-looking gentleman?” @ 
Chibou. 

“Name of a name! Do you not know?” 

“But no, monsieur.”’ 

“But that is Napoleon himself.” A 

That night, his first in the museum, Papa OF 


round and said to Napoleon, ‘“‘ Monsieur, I do n? 
with what crimes you are charged, but I, for on 
think you are guilty of them.” ye 

So began their friendship. Thereafter he dust 
leon with especial care and made him his cont 


night in his twenty-fifth year at the museum Lape 


apoleon, “You observed those two lovers who 
ere tonight, did you not, my good Napoleon? 
wht it was too dark in this corner for us to see, 

? But we saw him take her hand and whisper 
idshe blush? You were near enough to see. She 
+ isn’t she, with her bright dark eyes? She is not 
oti; she is an American; one can tell that by the 
nest roll her r’s. The young man, he is French; 
young fellow he is, or I’m no judge. He is so 

derect, and he has courage, for he wears the war 

1 noticed that, didn’t you? He is very much in 
) is sure. This is not the first time I have seen 
ey have met here before, and they are wise, for is 
spot most romantic for the meetings of lovers?”’ 
hibou flicked a speck of dust from Napoleon’s 


a 


t 


ye exclaimed, ‘‘it must be a thing most delicious 
igandin love! Were you ever in love, Napoleon? 
byhat a pity! I know, for I, too, have had no luck 
. Ladies prefer the big, strong men, don’t they? 
pamet help these two young people, Napoleon. We 
hat they have the joy we missed. So do not let 
OW you are watching them if they come here 
o night. I will pretend I do not see.” 
| ght after the museum had closed, Papa Chibou 
évith Napoleon about the progress of the love 
«veen the American girl with the bright dark eyes 
e ender, erect young Frenchman. 
jot going well,’’ Papa Chibou reported one night, 
shead. “‘There are obstacles to their happiness. 
‘tle money, for he is just beginning his career. 
e tell her so tonight. And she has an aunt who 
plans for her. What a pity if fate should part 
it you know how unfair fate can be, don’t you, 
) If we only had some money we might be able 
n, but I, myself, have no money, and I suppose 
(were poor, since you look so sad. But attend; 
is a day most important for them. He has 
© she will marry him, and she has said that she 
im tomorrow night at nine in this very place. 
‘em arrange it all. If she does not come it will 
( I think we shall see two very happy ones here 
‘night, eh, Napoleon?”’ 
‘t night when the last patron had gone and Papa 
id locked the outer door, he’ came to Napoleon, 
)were in his eyes. 
aw, my friend?” broke out Papa Chibou. ‘“‘ You 
»( You saw his face and how pale it grew? You 
res and how they held a thousand agonies? He 
util I had to tell him three times that the museum 
sg. I felt like an executioner, I assure you; and 
¢ up at me as only a man condemned can look. 
ut with heavy feet; he was no longer erect. For 
t come, Napoleon; that girl with the bright dark 
dot come. Our little comedy of love has become 
d monsieur. She has refused him, that poor, that 
)\young man.” 
following night at closing time Papa Chibou 
wying to Napoleon; he was a-quiver with excite- 


as here!”’ he cried. ‘“‘Did you see her? She was 
he kept watching and watching; but, of course, 
ti come. I could tell from his stricken face last 
he had no hope. At last I dared to speak to her. 
ner, “Mademoiselle, a thousand pardons for the 
5 liberty I am taking, but it is my duty to tell 
yas here last night and he waited till closing time. 
lof a paleness, mademoiselle, and he chewed his 
this despair. He loves you, mademoiselle; a cow 
e hat. He is devoted to you; and he isa fine young 
‘u can take an old man’s word for it. Do not 
| heart, mademoiselle.’ She grasped my sleeve. 
v him, then?’ she asked. ‘You know where I can 
” *Alas, no,’ I said. ‘I have only seen him here 
" “Poor boy!’ she kept saying. ‘Poor boy! Oh, 
hl I do? I am in dire trouble. I love him, mon- 
‘ut you did not come,’ I said. ‘I could not,’ she 
id she was weeping. ‘I live with an aunt; a rich 
'8, Monsieur, and she wants me to marry a count, 
eng fellow who smells of attar of roses and garlic. 
locked me in my room. And now I have lost the 
, for he will think I have refused him, and he is so 
will never ask me again.’ ‘But surely you could 
tow?’ I suggested. ‘But I do not know where he 
8) said. ‘And in a few days my aunt is taking me 
ae, where the count is, and oh, dear, oh, dear, oh, 
~’ And she wept on my shoulder, Napoleon, that 
American girl with the bright dark eyes.’’ 
1 hibou began to brush the Napoleonic hat. 
til to comfort her,” he said. ‘‘I told her that the 
Nn would surely find her, that he would come back 
+ the spot where they had been happy, but I was 
; ‘what I did not believe. ‘He may come tonight,’ 
‘tomorrow.’ She waited until it was time to close 
sim. You saw her face as she left; did it not touch 
» heart?” 
t/hibou was downcast when he approached Napo- 
‘ext night. 


“She waited again till closing time,’”’ he said, ‘‘but he 
did not come. It made me suffer to see her as the hours 
went by and her hope ebbed away. At last she had to 
leave, and at the door she said to me, ‘If you see him here 
again, please give him this.’ She handed me this card, 
Napoleon. See, it says, ‘I am at the Villa Rosina, Rome. 
I love you. Nina.’ Ah, the poor, poor young man. We 
must keep a sharp watch for him, you and I.” 

Papa Chibou and Napoleon did watch at the Museum 
Pratoucy night after night. One, two, three, four, five 
nights they watched for him. A week, a month, more 
months passed, and he did not come. There came instead 
one day news of so terrible a nature that it left Papa 
Chibou ill and trembling. The Museum Pratoucy was 
going to have to close its doors. 

“It is no use,’”’ said Monsieur Pratoucy, when he dealt 
this blow to Papa Chibou. ‘I cannot go on. Already I owe 
much, and my creditors are clamoring. People will no 
longer pay a franc to see a few old dummies when they can 
see an army of red Indians, Arabs, brigands and dukes in 


Sometimes He Had to Pause 
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the moving pictures. Monday 
the Museum Pratoucy closes 
its doors forever.” 

“But, Monsieur Pratoucy,” 
exclaimed Papa Chibou, aghast, 
“what about the people here? 
What will become of Marie An- 
toinette, and the martyrs and 
Napoleon?” 

“Oh,” said the proprietor, 
“T’ll be able to realize a little 
on them perhaps. On Tuesday 
they will be sold at auction. 
Someone may buy them to melt 
up.” 

“To melt up, monsieur?” 
Papa Chibou faltered. 

“But certainly. What else 
are they good for?” 

“But surely monsieur will 
want to keep them; a few of 
them anyhow?” 

“Keep them? Aunt of the devil, but that is a droll idea! 
Why should anyone want to keep shabby old wax dum- 
mies?” 

“T thought,” murmured Papa Chibou, “that you might 
keep just one—Napoleon, for example—as a remem- 
brance fs 

“Uncle of Satan, but you have odd notions! To keep a 
souvenir of one’s bankruptcy!”’ 

Papa Chibou went away to his little hole in the wall. 
He sat on his cot and fingered his mustache for an hour; 
the news had left him dizzy, had made a cold vacuum under 
his belt buckle. From under his cot, at last, he took a 
wooden box, unlocked three separate locks and extracted 
asock. From the sock he took his fortune, his hoard of big 
copper ten-centime pieces, tips he had saved for years. 
He counted them over five times most carefully; but no 
matter how he counted them he could not make the total 
come to more than two hundred and twenty-one francs. 

That night he did not tell Napoleon the news. He did 
not tell any of them. Indeed he acted even more cheerful 
than usual as he went from one figure to another. He com- 
plimented Madame Lablanche, the lady of the poisoned 
spouses, on how well she was looking. He even had a 
kindly word to say to the lion that was eating the two 
martyrs. 

‘After all, Monsieur Lion,’ he said, ‘‘I suppose it is as 
proper for you to eat martyrs as it is for me to eat bananas. 
Probably bananas do not enjoy being eaten any more than 
martyrs do. In the past I have said harsh things to you, 
Monsieur Lion; I am sorry I said them, now. After all, it 
is hardly your fault that you eat people. You were born 
with an appetite for martyrs, just as I was born poor.” 
And he gently tweaked the lion’s papier-mfché ear. 

When he came to Napoleon, Papa Chibou brushed him 
with unusual care and thoroughness. With a moistened 
cloth he polished the imperial nose, and he took pains to be 
gentle with the cauliflower ear. He told Napoleon the 
latest joke he had heard at the cabmen’s café where he ate 
his breakfast of onion soup, and, as the joke was mildly 
improper, nudged Napoleon in the ribs, and winked at him. 

“We are men of the world, eh, old friend?”’ said Papa 
Chibou. “We are philosophers, is that not so?’”’ Then he 
added, ‘‘ We take what life sends us, and some- 
times it sends hardnesses.”’ 

He wanted to talk more with Napoleon, but 
somehow he couldn’t; abruptly, in the midst 
of a joke, Papa Chibou broke off and hurried 
down into the depths of the Chamber of Horrors 
and stood there for a very long time staring at 
an unfortunate native of Siam being trodden 
on by an elephant. 

It was not until the morning of the auction 
sale that Papa Chibou told Napoleon. Then, 
while the crowd was gathering, he slipped up 
to Napoleon in his corner and laid his hand on 
Napoleon’s arm. 

“One of the hardnesses of life has come to us, 
old friend,’’ he said. ‘‘They are going to try 
to take youaway. But, courage! Papa Chibou 
does not desert hisfriends. Listen!’’ And Papa 
Chibou patted his pocket, which gave forth a 
jingling sound. 

The bidding began. Closeto the auctioneer’s 
desk stood a man, a wizened, rodent-eyed man 
with a diamond ring and dirty fingers. Papa 
Chibou’s heart went down like an express ele- 
vator when he saw him, for he knew that the 
rodent-eyed man was Mogen, the junk king of 
Paris. The auctioneer, in a voice slightly en- 
cumbered by adenoids, began to sell the vari- 
ous items in a hurried, perfunctory manner. 
: “Ttem 3 is Julius Cesar, toga and sandals 
Ri thrown in. How much am I offered? One hun- 
yf dred and fifty frances? Dirt cheap fora Roman 

emperor, that is. Who’ll make it two hundred? 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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the magazine page. 

from her toast and marmalade. 
those inspirational articles,” I said. 
tain of American 
industry tells how 
he made a big 
success through 
coédperation and 
public service and 
sterling honesty. 
Buncombe! Look 
at that picture of 
him! He has the 
eye of a pirate 
and the jaw of a 
prize fighter. I 
dare say he’d be 
in stripes if he got 
his deserts, in- 
stead of writing 
smug articles to 
hoodwink the 
American pub- 
lic.” 

I cast the mag- 
azine aside and 
picked up the 
Clarion, our local 
sheet, and lighted 
immediately on an 
article telling how 
Ivan Lefkowitz 
had been seized by 
the Department of 
Justice and rushed 
to Ellis Island for 
deportation. I 
heaved a melan- 
choly sigh. Alas, 
poor Ivan! I had 
known him well. 
Generous to a 
fault, he was ever 
impecunious and 
dependent on his friends. How his eyes had glowed as he 
told me that my possession of money was a sacred trust! 
It was the same old story: ‘‘Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne.”’ And now this great-hearted 
altruist, who had rather starve than do a day’s work for 
capitalism, was being deported, while this great buccaneer 
of business was being exalted. Was there ever such a 
stupid and gullible people as ours? 

“T do wish you’d have something else for breakfast 
besides toast and jam, dear,” I said gently. ‘“‘Can’t we 
have eggs and bacon once in a while?” 

“‘Eggs are ninety cents a dozen,’’ she said. “We can’t 
afford that.” 

“And why can’t we afford a decent breakfast?”’ I cried 
indignantly. “T’ll tell you why! It’s on account of the 
California egg trust, and on account of the packers’ com- 
bine! They say they use every bit of the pig but the 
squeal—huh, they leave that for the American public! 
The Government ought to do something to those gougers. 
But people don’t seem to be awake to what’s going on. I 
think I shall write a stiff letter to the Clarion and see if 
I can arouse public opinion.” 

“The prices are terrible,” agreed my wife. “But I 
wouldn’t mind them so much if we had the money to pay 
them. Couldn’t you find a nice position somewhere, El- 
mer? A smart man like you ought to be able to make a 
lot of money and charge high prices, and then it would be 
all right. Oh, look! There is Mrs. Atwood in her 
new fur coat! I wonder how she got the money.” 

“T wonder how they have any money at all,’”’ I said, 
“considering how Harry Atwood carries on. I saw him 
stumbling into his house yesterday morning in a deplorable 
state of intoxication. He had been to a prize fight the 
evening before. I did not mean to speak of it, my dear, and 
nothing is further from my mind than to institute com- 
parisons; but really I must say that he leads that poor 
woman a deplorable life.’’ 

“Ah, that’s where she got the money!” said my wife. 
“That’s how she got the fur coat! Well, I do not hold with 
prize fighting, and I do not know what pleasure men can 
take in it; but men will be men, I suppose. I suppose all 
men like to go to prize fights once in a while, don’t they, 
Elmer?” 

“They do not,” I said. “TI do not.’ 

“No, you do not,” she said with a slight sigh. . . . 
“But it’s a love of a coat, and she got it because Harry 
Atwood went to the prize fight and came home in a state.” 
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I left the table, shrugging my shoulders. Mrs. Travers— 
my wife—is an intelligent woman, but women never do 
understand economic processes. It would be idle to at- 
tempt to explain to her that the fur coat was the fruit of 
abstinence and not of debauchery. It would be equally 
vain to explain to her that the way to deal with high 
prices is to refuse to pay them. I am persuaded that the 
moral sense of women is not so fine as that of men. Per- 
haps it would be better to say that they have a peculiar 
power of disassociating their wants from their principles. 
If a man’s actions conflict with his principles he can have 
no rest until he changes one or the other; but contradic- 
tions dwell amicably in a woman’s mind. 

I admit that our circumstances at this time were 
straitened. I had a principal sum of thirty thousand dol- 
lars—left me by my father—and the bank interest had 
maintained us in modest comfort before the war, and had 
enabled me to give my time to affairs more worth while 
than the sordid moneygrubbing which is American busi- 
ness. Since the war I had been impressed with the neces- 
sity for the building of more homesand had drawn my funds 
from the bank and lent them to Harry Atwood, a builder 
in our town of Sunnydale. This, incidentally, solved our 
living problem for a time; he paid me 6 per cent against 
the bank’s 4. I hada world of things todo. I was president 
of the Sunnydale Liberal Alliance, a patron of the Friends 
of Russian Freedom, a founder of the Warriors of Pacifism, 
a fellow of the League Against Political Imprisonment and 
a benefactor of the International Forum. I wrote many 
articles for the radical press; if you read those organs of 
opinion you have probably encountered the Travers Plan 
for a Capital Levy, a carefully thought-out scheme to 
dispose of the national debt by levying pro rata on all 
fortunes of over thirty thousand dollars. 

I was contented in my chosen way of plain living and 
high thinking, but Mrs. Travers was chronically restive. 

“Why can’t we have an automobile like everybody 
else?’’ she complained. 

““Would you be happy, dear,’’ I said, ‘‘if you had a fine 
ear and a fine house with servants and beautiful clothing 
and all else that money can buy?” 

“‘T would!”’ she asserted. 

“Then I shall make you happy,” I said, handing her 
Babu Tookerjee’s imperishable little book entitled Satis- 
factions. ‘‘Read and be happy! When one is afflicted by a 
wish for an automobile, there are two ways to meet it. 
One way-—the gross and material way—is to buy the 
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automobile; the finer way, the way of j 
losopher, is to convince oneself that 0 
not really wish for that automobile, (| 
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After br 
I went ups 
my study t 
on my article for The Commonwealth, an organ of € 
ened opinion. My article demonstrated irrefutably 
uity of communism; I admit that I got several hin 
Proudhon’s great work, What is Property? Im 
that my article improved on Proudhon, who held, 
know, that all property was theft. I bowed to Pr 
in theory, but demonstrated that for practical pi 
each individual should be allowed to own a rea 
amount for administrative purposes. The am 
seemed to me, should be between twenty-five and 
five thousand dollars. The fact that I then own 
an amount did not sway me, except as it enab 
check up theory by experience. I have a 
practical. 
I heard my name being shouted under my ¥ 
recognized the voice and knew that it would be 
less to disregard it; the obtuse fellow would 
bawling. I thrust up the window and looked 
saw my neighbor Atwood. 
“Hello, Travers!’’ he bawled with coarse 
‘“How’s all the Russians today?”’ 
“‘Maligned as usual, Mr. Atwood,” I said s' 
““What are you doing, Travers?” 
“Thinking.” a 
“Well, if you’re doing nothing, come on oyvél 
house. I want to talk business.” ; 
He wore that half smile of amused tolerance 
ways secretly enraged me. He was a big-bel 
necked fellow, with big and bulging features, 
there sat always an expression of foolish self-s 
He knew nothing worth while; nothing of art 
or sociology or economics; nothing but busine 
that hollow fraud which passes in our benighte 
for a practical man. And it was this poor apo 
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I Was Visited by Allan Goldblatt, a Radical Writer and a Valiant Champion of the Oppressed 


row a term from theology, he was in a state Ol! 
ignorance. ‘ 

“T cannot give you any time today, Mr. Atv 

“But listen, Travers,” he shouted; “you didnt 
stand me! I said I wanted to talk business! Bu 
All right, stay there and I’ll come up.” 

He waddled away.- I arose frowningly. He 
come up. There was no preventing him. He wal 
talk business, and that was more important to hit 
life and death. I went downstairs. 

Mrs. Travers had intercepted him and had seat 
on the sofa in the parlor. He lolled there with § 
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jstween his teeth and with one highly polished 
his knee. He had at once an air of unfamiliarity 
prietorship; he looked like the sheriff's man in 

(. 

| Travers,’ he grunted, with an indulgent nod 

jat arising. ‘How do you find business? Have a 


is his stereotyped greeting. I cannot imagine a 
ty wherein he would not have inquired as to the 
/\siness and proffered a cigar. 
avers left us, with a smile for Atwood. I never 
arstand the respect which she seemed to enter- 
: pitiful fellow. I was loath to believe that she 
aim merely for his money-making. 
ittle place you have here, Travers,” he said, 
yund him with that irritating half smile. ‘‘What’s 
| there—a spinet desk?”’ 
{ a spinet, and nothing more, Mr. Atwood.” 
ion’t say! Well, well! A regular old relic, isn’t 
¢ did you give for it, Travers?” 
¢t buy it.” 
; self-player, Travers?” 
«rse not!” 
}7ou won’t lose much by scrapping it,’’ he said 
“TI had a self-player that cost me a thousand 
id the missus made me sell it and put in a 
3, you want to get a radio, Travers! You’re not 
rl you'got a radio, take it from me. I don’t sup- 
van afford to put in the brand I got, but a cheap 
{ you well enough. Say, let me give you the card 
) I know that’s in the business, and he’ll give you 
(orice. Just tell him you’re a friend of mine, see? 
|.m you’re an intimate friend of Harry Atwood’s 
| nock fifty, ten and five off of the list.” 
going through his pockets for the card. 
don’t want a radio, Mr. Atwood,’ I said. 
sou do,”’ he insisted, pressing the card on me. “A 
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rive you something to occupy your mind, Trav- 
ite you. Teach you something. You’re the very 
yught to have a radio, Travers. It will put you 
| th the whole world and give you the pick. Why, 
x {ngeles last night, Travers! Yes, sir! Sat right 
(istened to a lecture in Los Angeles, a fellow tell- 
“ut how to prevent runs in silk stockings. Just 
‘iat! It’s perfectly wonderful! It’s beyond our 
hsion! And then the bedtime stories! And the 
( Abraham Lincoln! Why, two nights ago I lis- 
| r two solid hours on the speeches at the instal- 
ienew high-pressure in the town of Mauch Chunk, 
ct miss a word. Notaword! I tell you Travers, 
e ing wonderful!” 
|/ished to see me on a matter of business, Mr. 
2 Tinquired. ‘ 
called men of business make me very weary; 
a pretense of incessant activity, and have 
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unlimited time to waste 
in silly gabbing. 

“Oh, yes,”’ he said, roll- 
ing his ‘cigar in his mouth. 
““Won’t smoke, will you, 
Travers? No? Well, 
that’s true, too; it’s an 
expense. Say, I wanted 
to see you about that lit- 
tleloan. Thirty thousand 
dollars, wasn’t it? You 
don’t want your money, 
do you? If you' do just 
say so!”’ 

“T believe the twelve 
residences which you built 
are completed now, Mr. 
Atwood,’ I demurred. 
“You said I should re- 
ceive my principal again 
when the operation was 
completed.” 

“Well, Travers,” he 
said, looking up at the 
ceiling, ‘‘I will do what- 
ever you say; but it will 
not be for the good of ev- 
erybody if you call that 
loan now. You know I 
am only building to help 
out the housing shortage 
and to provide people 
with homes and all that 
sort of thing, and there is 
nothing init forme. You 
remember, you called on 
me six months ago and 
asked me to do my duty 
and build more houses, 
and I said*I would if you 
would make me a little 
loan. 

“Now, if you call that 
loan, somebody has got 
to pay it. Am I right? 
Well, the people who buy 
the houses to live in will 
have to pay it; but that 
is twenty-five hundred cash on each house, and they can- 
not pay it because they will have to pay me seven thou- 
sand dollars more for the cash I put in of my own. You 
should not ask me to take a loss, seeing that you argued 
me into this. So, the way it is, if you insist on getting 
your money, why, the houses can’t be sold; and what good 
does that do anybody?” 

“What do you want me to do, Mr. At- 
wood?”’ I asked rather impatiently, for my 
mind was on my uncompleted article. 


“And Why Can’t We Afford a Decent Breakfast ?’’ I Cried Indignantly 
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“I Shall Have to Ask You to Pay Off the Principal”’ 


“Take second mortgages,” he said. “‘I’ll give you a 
nice second mortgage for twenty-five hundred on each 
house, and that will make up your thirty thousand dollars. 
You understand, you can have your money if you insist on 
it—that is, you can have it just as soon as I can explain 
things to Mrs. Atwood. My property is all in her name, but 
she is very fair-minded, even if she is a little slow in under- 
standing explanations. But we do not need to think of that, 
because I know you will see you ought to take the second 
mortgages and show public spirit.” 

His reference to Mrs. Atwood confused my mental 
processes somewhat and I made no immediate reply. 

“To be perfectly fair to the people who are buying these 
houses,’”’ he mumbled, chewing on his cigar butt, ‘‘you 
should make very nice terms on those second mortgages. 
I would suggest to you that you make them for a term of 
ten years at 6 per cent. Then you will have nothing more 
to worry about for ten years except to receipt every six 
months for your interest. I call that a very nice proposi- 
tion.” 

“But would that be quite fair to the buyers of the 
houses?”’ I said doubtingly. ‘‘It seems harsh to tie them 
up to paying such heavy interest for the next ten years. I 
confess that I have entertained genuine doubt of the 
justice of taking any interest at all for the use of capital. 
It would seem to be an indorsement of the capitalistic 
system, to which I am utterly opposed. Perhaps your prac- 
tical experience of the working of the system may serve to 
throw light upon the moral issue. Do you adhere to the 
abstinence theory as justifying interest, or are you rather a 
partisan of the productiveness and prospectiveness theory 
which is treated of by Béhm-Bawerk in his epochal 
Geschichte und Kritik der Capitalzins-Theorien?’”’ 

He stared at me suspiciously. 

“Did you ever try Bull-Blood Tonic, Travers?’’ he 
asked. : 

“Of course not! What 4 

“Tt is the greatest stuff out for toning up the nerves,’’ he 
said earnestly. ‘“‘ You ought to get a bottle, Travers. I do 
not want to frighten you, but maybe you don’t know that 
you get to wandering in your speech and talking gibberish. 
You get some light employment to occupy your mind and 
take Bull-Blood before and after meals. My, but you were 
running with all lights out there for a while! Now, don’t 
tax your mind by thinking about this any more, but just 
leave it to me to do the right thing by everybody. Here’s 
your mortgages. Let me have that note back and our 
business is done.” 

“You have them ready!”’ I said surprisedly. 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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COLD gale blew around the 
A Cape of Good Hope. Seas ran 
viciously. Ships almost 
seemed to sigh relievedly when their 
anchors plunged into the mud of 
Table Bay. Their skippers were re- 
lieved in truth. Big steamers sailed 
out with storm dodgers stoutly 
lashed to bridge wings and boats 
made well fast. Incoming ships re- 
ported snow squalls off Agulhas, and 
the bay was a-squeal with Cape pi- 
geons, mallemucks and albatross. 
From Robben Island across to Green 
Point the seas curled crisply and 
green. 

Into the bay from seaward a broad- 
beamed, clumsy, paintless sloop 
staggered, cold sea sluicing from her 
shattered bulwarks, her spitfire jib 
bunched in a drenched lump on the 
bowsprit, her double-reefed mainsail 
split from clew to earing. One man 
was visible on her deck, and one 
only. Even as the sloop neared the 
small-craft anchorage, and an anchor 
should be got ready, no other man 
appeared. Only that one gaunt, gi- 
gantic figure, with oakumlike hair 
streaming from his bare head, yellow 
oilskins whipped in streamers about 
his frame. At precisely the right 
spot the man left the wheel, ran 
crouchingly forward, and slashed the 
anchor lashings with a sheath knife, 
while the sloop, with helm released, 
came into the wind and shivered. 
As she halted he picked up the 
two-hundred-pound anchor bodily 
and heaved it overboard, checking 
the outrushing chain with the toe 
of his seaboot. Then he leisurely 
lowered and stowed his torn main- 
sail, unlashed and launched his flat- 
bottomed boat, and rowed ashore 
with an apparent effortless ease 
which nevertheless kept the foam 
hissing at the bow. 

That was how Big Sam came to 
Table Bay. 

‘Where you from?”’ they asked 
him on the wharf. 

“Ay come from Noo Yersey,” he 
informed them, as casually as if a 
single-handed voyage of more than 
six thousand miles were merely a 
detail of everyday seafaring life. 

Men looked at him curiously, and 
not alone because of his indifference. 
He was by way of being a curiosity 
himself. Over six and a half feet 
tall, rugged as an oak, powerful and 
lithe, this lone mariner spoke in the 
voice of a little child. He had 
small blue eyes, and he squeaked. Such a squeak coming 
from such a figure gave a man a sharp shock. 

“You come all alone from the States?”’ 

“Sure. Ay come to try ta sealing.” 

“In that bit of a sloop? Alone?” they demanded, 
doubtful at last of his simplicity. 

They lodked him up and down; at his tattered oilskins, 
his inadequate clothes, his bare head, his small blue eyes. 

“Sure. Vy not? Ay make goot money vit’ ta ol’ Vil- 
liam Yay clamming ant oystering, all alone too.” 

“Haw-haw! Th’ big Russian thinks seals is caught with 
a rake!” 

“Ay am no Russian; Ay am Finn,” Big Sam replied to 
that, his squeaky voice and small blue eyes sounding and 
looking so tantalizing that his questioners wanted to cuff 
him. 

His size, to say nothing of his quite certain he-manhood 
as exemplified in his seamanship, stayed them. Still, they 
felt that a man with such a voice ought to be slapped, if 
only on general principles. 

The next time he appeared on the water front he brought 
with him a man from Johannesburg who had been run out 
of a shady loan business up there and settled in Capetown 
as a sailor-town shark. Together they rowed out to Sam’s 
battered sloop. They could be seen passing and repassing 
about the deck, entering hold and cabin, reappearing, the 
Johannesburger gesticulating frantically, Big Sam leaning 
over him, stolid and dumb. Sam apparently did speak 


Big Sam, His Childlike Simplicity Beginning to Return, Leaned Far Over the Edge; 
Then He Knelit, His Lame Leg Stiff Behind Him 


once, for the other man stamped his feet, wigwagged with 
both hands, and shook his hoary old head until his greasy 
hat fell off. They rowed ashore again soon after, Sam 
bringing along a tarred-canvas sea bag. The Johannes- 
burger seemed quieter. On landing, Sam strode off uptown 
with his bag on his shoulder, blank of expression, slouching 
of gait. The other man looked around until he found a 
dilapidated loafer, hired him, and sent him off to the sloop 
as watchman. Then he stood awhile staring out at the 
new purchase, his wolflike face growing more and more 
sour until the rowboat arrived alongside, when something 
appeared to awake within him. He tore his hair, glared 
around at the grinning, wondering longshoremen, and 
tore through them townwards, spitting like a cat. 

““Damned if th’ big Swede ain’t jewed th’ loan shark!”’ 
roared one who had heard a word or two. 

“Ye’re a liar! It can’t be done,” growled another, who 
had had dealings with the fellow. 

“He ain’t a Swede neither; he’s one of them Finns,” 
ventured another dazedly: ‘“‘ Maybe that ’counts for it.” 

At a long dock, lying ahead of a stately green-hulled, 
buff-funneled steamer Australia-bound, a sturdy, beamy 
little topsail schooner was taking in sea stores for a long 
sealing voyage to Kerguelen Land and the Crozets. It 
was aboard the sealer that Big Sam next appeared. 

Some of the men who had seen him land from his sloop 
were among the gang loading stores. They knew him by 
his share and gait long before his face was visible, and got 
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ready to enjoy his visit. T) 
saw how he was attired, and: 
joyment started right. awa 
Tuomi of Finland, Big 
clammer of Noo Yersey, y 
as the lilies of the field for ; 
He wore a long overcoat, fur 
and frogged, yellow shoes Ww 
stamping on the toecaps, 
blue Alpine hat with a tre 
bow to the ribbon, and 
that would have secured hj 
taneous election to the preg} 
the reddest of red republic: 
“What have you done y 
sloop?’ they shouted. 
“‘How’s sealing, old sailo 
“Got a gal, ain’t you?” 
That got a louder laugh, 
Sam pushed through the , 
little blue eyes troubled, 
perfectly understood them, 
“Sure, Ay got a girl, a litt 
vun,”’ he muttered as he 
aboard the schooner and tu 
The skipper of the sealer « 
hearing the hilarious yoi 
Sam, and took him back tot] 
Tn half an hour Sam cameo) 
of his sartorial glories, dress 
ancient suit of dungarees o 
built for a man of far diffe) 
portions. The fact that his 
failed to make contact with 
of his yellow shoes by a 
inches, and his sleeves le 
inches of bony, hairy forea 
gave him no concern. He 
the gangway and announce 
came to work. 
““Ay am pretty strong,” 
modestly. ‘Ay t’ink / 
dock, hey?” ‘ 
The leader of the gar 
his tobacco-stained mot 
assert his mastership. B 
grinned. Sam stepped ai 
four men lazily and y 
pearance of hard toil we 
cask of beef onto a sling 


as he had seemed to 
ashore from the sloop, 0 
anchor overboard, he 
heavy cask around, trum 
the schooner’s rail, and bé 
while he strode his long le 
Then he eased it to the d 
riedly, and rolled it al 
hatch. 5 
‘Roll up ’not’er vun,” he squeaked, striding as 
His long frame twitched with eagerness to Wi 
had started. His blue eyes sparkled. The gang 
around him, growling. The gang leader grinné 
for sport. It bodes ill to the over-eager one Wi 
hurry or show up a docker’s gang. 
“Hey, y’ big Rooshian stiff, back up!” sr 
fat loafer who had assumed for himself the ar 
laying down the rope:sling for each load. “ 
th’ job f’r us?” 
The fat one hustled Sam aside, picking up hil 
Big Sam already had placed his hands on a 8a 
and was not to be thrust aside so simply. Heté 
from the sack and hauled Fatty away by his 
The shirt ripped, part of it came out of his be 
gang roared delightedly. They knew the fat mé 
not been permitted to usurp his lazy job wit 
Fatty was a fighter. He had said so. : 
Big Sam was stooping, gathering the sack m 
arms, and the fat one waddled nearer and fe 
bowed back, whacking viciously at Sam’s earsIf 
“ Ay t’ink ta man is drunk vit’ Cape smoke 
simply. 1 
He rose up, spilling Fatty off his back, tum 
riedly, ignoring many a punch about the head, 
his assailant in as he had gathered in the sack ® 
He carried him to the edge of the wharf under the d 
tackle. Fatty kicked, cursed and sweat. Big Sam 


Wg 
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jd eold in appearance as ever; but. there was a 
of irresistible purpose in the way he let go one 
geach up for the hook block of the tackle, holding 
s effectively in one arm as with two. He hooked 
-jn Fatty’s waistband, then reached out and 
die hauling rope of the tackle and took the weight, 
‘atty swinging over the four-foot gap between 
schooner. Men who had glowered at him when 
sheir work look too easy sang out suggestions to 
: of which showed any overpowering love for the 
3ut Big Sam took no notice. He reached up with 
adously long arms, made the rope fast above the 
| of Fatty’s frantic reach, and left him to swing, 
jal obscenities which grew in personal directness 
iute he hung there. 
nk ve go ahet now,”’ said Sam, and gathered up 
sack again. 
]) for you, Rooshian!”’ the gang howled in delight. 
ms to him!” 
‘iano Russian. Ay am Finn,” returned Sam sim- 
«vent ahead with his work. 
jit followed his lead, and the stores began to go 
rail in a stream instead of in driblets as before. 
seamed in frenzy, frightened at last, for his waist 
- ,extreme load capacity even when normally used, 
ader the terrific strain now placed on it. The men 
4 the second ominous ripping sound, staring up- 
ynting to jeer, but a bit afraid to when they saw 
3/.ce. 
tedown! Let me down! Want.t’ killa feller?” 
ined away with something near a grin on his face. 
ink yu vas nefer born to hang upside down.” 
ly Fatty’s waistband gave up the struggle. It 
der the hook, clear down to the bottom, and 
tty out of his own breeches into the water. Sam 
s stomach, reached one long arm down, and 
2 half-suffocated, dripping Fatty back to safety. 
vent to work again, while Fatty, after a murder- 
, at him, and a spasmodic movement forward 


which was checked on second thoughts, squelched soggily 


up the dock, followed by the jeers of the gang he had- 


bossed not long before. 

“Ay t’ink yu pe arrested vit’out pants. Vait!’’ squeaked 
Sam, and, reaching up, snatched the split trousers from 
the hook, balled them, and hurled them after Fatty. 

“‘Say, Rooshian, you’re a reg’lar bully!’’ shouted one of 
the gang, whacking Sam heartily on the back. 

And the work went on like a pleasant game. The stores, 
which the gang had decided would be a two days’ job, 
were all shipped and stowed before the skipper, came up 
to knock the men off for the day. Stealing a smoke-in the 
vacant forecastle, the gang spoke of Sam. 

““Wouldn’t come down for a few draws, he wouldn’t. 
He must be one o’ them owner’s men I’ve heard about.” 

“That ain’t nothin’,” growled an aggrieved-looking 
young fellow whose ruddy face and merry eyes seemed 
formed for fun.. ‘‘I asked th’ big squarehead to come along 
wi’ us at knockin’-off time and have a couple o’ ticky beers, 
and what ya think he said? Hully sailor! He sez in that 
squeaky pipe.o’ his, like this here’’—the speaker. cleverly 
imitated Big Sam’s amazing voice—‘“‘‘Ay vill not trink 
vit’ anyboty. Vy shall Ay spent goot money trinkin’ bat 
beer t’at Ay ton’t vant? Ay ton’t care for trinkin’, my 
frient.’ 

“T sez to him, ‘Why?’ He sez, silly as you like, as he 
liked better to have good clothes, and that he had a girl, a 
young girl, who took all the money he had left to spare. 
I started to larf at that, and th’ big Swede turned away 
huffy and went aft. I hope the skipper runs him out on 
deck.”’ 

At five o’clock, when the men began to drift ashore, Big 
Sam followed the skipper of the schooner on deck. He 
was again attired in radiant raiment, and now he carried 
himself as if he were somebody indeed. The last of the 
men to leave carried the tale up to the barroom where he 
met his mates over pint glasses of beer. He told how the 
skipper took Sam all over the ship, from forecastle to 
cabin, showed him long sheets of paper which they both 


examined closely, and how at last they had come ashore, 
the skipper carrying his sea bag and suitcase, handing the 
cabin keys over to Big Sam at the gangway. 

While the tale was still very fresh the skipper himself 
walked into the bar, inviting the gang to drink with him. 
He entered, grinning. He had little to say; with the sec- 
ond drink his grin gave place to a less comfortable look; 
with the third glass he looked really troubled, for one of 
the gang, hoping perhaps to start him talking—all wanted 
to hear details of the story they had just heard—casually 
made mention of Big Sam’s recent transaction with the 
Johannesburger, whom nobody had a good word for. 

“They say as the big Finn got well to windward o’ the 
loan shark, skipper. D’ye think he’s that smart at a 
bargain?”’ 

“T dunno. He’d have to get up early in the mornin’ to 
get to windward o’ me,’’ the skipper retorted gruffly. 

But that was all. He said nothing to satisfy their curi- 
osity. Refusing to take another drink with them, he 
picked up his baggage and departed out of the picture; 
but men recalled long afterwards that the look of uncer- 
tainty deepened in his face even as he went through the 
swing doors. 

“‘He’s sold out to the Finn, all right, and I’ll bet he’s 
been sharked on the deal,” grinned Barney Scott, the ruddy 
youth who had felt aggrieved because Sam would not 
drink with them. ‘I’m gettin’ to like the big fellow. Ii 
he’s goin’ sealin’ I’m goin’ to make a trip.” 

“You’llstarve. So’ll he,” was the rejoinder from a griz- 
zled veteran of twenty bitter voyages. ‘‘He’s the felly as 
come in a sloop frum Noo Jersey to catch seals in a oyster 
dredge, ain’t he?”’ 

“That ain’t to say he’s foolish,”’ declared Barney. ‘‘He 
sold his oyster and clam boat soon’s he learned what wuz 
what, didn’t he? And he sharked th’ loan shark in a trade, 
didn’t he? If you ask me, he’s about got to windward 0’ 
th’ skipper, too, goin’ on th’ looks o’ things. He may be 
dumb, but he’s lucky. That’s my man every time, chaps. 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Sierras of California. I grew and thrived among sur- 

roundings of chance, for even as a small boy I saw men 
each day stake everything they had for gold. Some toiled 
far beneath the surface of the earth, by the dim light of a 
eandle. Others, by the light of pitch-wood fires, played 
fierce streams of water against gravel banks through the 
long hours of the night, their oiled clothes dripping from 
the flashing spray. Guards with rifles patrolled the lines of 
flume where the precious metal reposed. 

The first hour of winter dawn and the last hour of light 
saw scores of lonely miners on scores of mountain streams 
sluicing tons of earth for their ounce of gold. Then when 
the freshets receded and their labors relaxed, the pros- 
pectors came to the larger towns with their pouches of 
gold. Here they mingled with the owners of the hydraulic 
claims, their workmen and the men from the deep-drift 
gravel and quartz mines. For months their life had been a 
hazardous one, for accidents were frequent; and rolling 
rocks, caving banks, premature blasts, whirling hydraulic 
monitors, slips beneath the surface and other forms of sud- 
den death exacted their steady toll. Now came their 
period of relaxation. Moreover, California in those days 
was known as the land of many bachelors. In the early 
days of that state there were few women and the men 
planned to go East when they made their stake. As a re- 
sult, when they came down from the hills the bright lamps 
of the saloons and dance halls, the stimulus of liquor, the 
stacks of gold and silver behind the games of chance 
stirred these lonely men to reckless spending. 

So, even as a small boy, Isaw these rough, bearded men 
laughingly stack their hard-earned gold on the green cloth 
for another fling at chance. Gold and silver were the lure 
of their lives, and no other form of money was allowed on 
the gambling tables. I was fifteen when I first saw a piece 
of currency. I would watch for hours with wildly beating 
heart and fascinated gaze as the gold and silver coins slid 
back and forth across the poker table. 

When the miners played among themselves it was more 
of a fraternal affair, for the winners would stake the losers 
when the game was over. But like a pack of hungry wolves 
around a flock of sheep, the miners were constantly dogged 
by croeked.card sharps. Flushed by success in games with 
fellow miners, it was not hard to induce them to sit in 
games with other players. Honest in their own dealings, 
the crooked gamblers found them easy marks. 


if WAS born and raised in a gold-mining camp of the high 


Plunging Jim’s Advice 


T STIRRED my blood and strongly appealed to some 

element in my nature to see prospectors and miners daily 
risk life and limb for gold and then recklessly hazard it all 
on a turn of the card. So at an early age I found myself 
following in their footsteps. I listened with greedy ears as 
the forty-niners told their marvelous tales of rich gold 
strikes, lost mines, big poker games, lynchings and desper- 
ate fights of the early California days. Yet, strange to tell, 
in spite of the fact that cards were barred from our home 
by both my parents, very religious people, the tales of 
gambling held for me the strongest appeal of all. 

As I grew older I worked at the many different methods 
of gold mining, panned the creeks, cradled a rocker, 
ground-sluiced, and finally worked in the hydraulic mines 
and carrieda can- 
dle on hundreds 
of shifts thou- 
sands of feet be- 
low the surface 
of the earth. A 
portion of all my 
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I Had Caught Him Cold 
and Exposed His Work 
and it Made Him Sore 


ILLUSTRATED Br CLARK FAY 


earnings went to the poker games, and card playing became 
a passion. I made the usual round of losings and winnings 
of the average player, and, of course, in the long run was 
always behind the game. However, I must have shown 
some aptitude above the majority of green players, for I 
was not out of my teens when an old-time California 
gambler offered me a position as dealer of the poker 
game in his saloon. 

Plunging Jim—that was his nickname—the man 
for whom I worked, was a square old fellow. He had 
won several fortunes while sober, for he was a tough 
poker player, but would make big losings when 
drinking. The last I ever heard of him was in the 
boom days of Dawson City, when 
he sat in a poker game with thou- 
sands of dollars in gold stacked 
before him. He was then sixty- 
four years old, but game as ever. 
Jim gave me much good advice, 
the best of which was that if 
I learned to play nothing but 
square cards I would be able to 
beat the crooked gamblers. How- 
ever, I would have to learn every 
form of cheating so as to know 
what the crooked players were 
trying to hand me. 

“Their money is a gift if you 
can nigger them down to square 
eards,’”’ he would say. ‘‘Keep 
your head working all the time. 
Spit in front of you and not be- 
hind,’”’ were some of his instruc- 
tions. 

We played old-style California 
poker; no joker, no straights, 
table stakes, and did not draw to 
flushes. Ordinarily it was a small 
game, twenty-five-cent ante and 
no limit. Sometimes the game 
got fast. Then Jim would take 
my place and tell them to do all 
the plunging they wished, for he 
would be with them at the finish. I made big money right 
from the start, and Jim soon gave me a half interest in the 
game. Jim fed the poker bug in my brain, yet from his 
point of view it was an honest move. He looked on square 
poker as an honorable occupation; and this was not so 
strange, for even the California Legislature had legalized 
it as such. Jim used to praise me for some of my plays, 
and cussed me for a bonehead on others. 

I was now constantly coming in contact with the roving 
gamblers of the West, that restless class of drifters who 
followed the boom-camp trails from the Rockies to the 
shore of the Pacific, and from Mexico to the interior of the 
British possessions on the north. They told lurid tales of 
fortunes won and lost, 
of their wild dissipa- 
tions when flush with 
money, of gun fights, 
their horror of the 
Mexican stiletto, of the 
little-known lands of 
the states and territo- 
ries; and always there 
was some place just 
ahead where they were 
going to clean up big 
on the gambling games. 
It was the spirit of the 
gold diggers itself in 
reality that animated 
them; the gold diggers, 
their ancestors, who 
had forever drifted as 
they panned the 
streams of the West in 
their search for gold. 
But the time had now 
come when the easily 
obtained virgin metal 
of the streams and river 
bars was gone, and 
deep, expensive mining 
methods were neces- 
sary. So there had de- 
veloped a second 
generation of restless 
spirits who were for- 
ever lured on by visions 


I guess I know a real poker player when I 


We Went ina! 
for Apparently N 
Trusted the Ot 


the same degree of courage 
verance that marked their forbears’ search for 
metal, but their lives lacked the honesty and t 
I soon became restless at Jim’s and wanted to 
there, anywhere, just so long as I was on th 
after six months’ training under the watchf 
Jim, I decided that I was keen enough to go h 
Jim shook his head and grinned when I told him 
going away for a while. He was a wise old bi 
my finish. Being quite flush, I dolled up in f 
and purchased a real diamond. I was on parad 
people to know I was agambler. Later expe 
me to try to convince people I was anything bi 


A Streak of Luck 


Y FIRST stop was at Bakersfield, California. « 
some freak of good fortune I left there 
later over a hundred dollars winner. Flushed 
I headed for Los Angeles, then a city of forty or! 
sand population and more Eastern in manner 
place in the West. 5 
I soon found a draw-poker game running on Fi 
east of Main, and so I lit and began proving t 
once that I was a gambler. Whenever a fel 
his nose in a pot I plowed back at him. If on 
ever got a show-down for his money it was b 
had all of it in the center of the table. I wo 
hundred dollars in a few hours, this being a larg 
for the size of the game. Later I realized thats 
tors were in my favor that day. I was play! 
monly lucky, the game was on the square, and] 
on a bunch of timid poker players and booste 
next three days I continued to beat the gat 
smaller sums. _ 
The afternoon of the third day the best p 
that I had noted in the games followed me out 
me, “Kid, you’ve got a snap; you are too fas 
can’t beat you. You have broke me along 


I swelled up like a poisoned pup and slipp! 
instead of the five that he asked for. , 
That evening I noticed that I was playing wi 
opponents; also that there was more money OF 
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as not getting away with my spectacular play- 
Jearned later that the house had staked a couple 
yker players, and some of the topnotch gamblers 
f the kid with a bank roll had dropped in for their 
Iam quite sure that the game was not a crooked 
as simply out of my class, a maverick of the range, 
ch it was proper that I should be slaughtered and 
ed among them. 

was. The next day my diamond went in hock. 
week my clothes had been exchanged for overalls 
er and I was stretching wire, hauling water and 
or a hay-baling outfit near West Lake Park. I 
om four in the morning until ten at night, and my 
re one dollar a day. I slept in a haystack with a 
qll-built man, who confided to me that he had re- 
+ all his money in a poker game at San Pedro. 
t developed that he had brutally murdered several 
yd he was hung for the crime. 


ndian Fare and Wayside Friends 


were tough those days in Los Angeles, yet when- 
secured a dollar the eagle on it always lit ina poker 
yeddled hot tamales, sold ice cream, worked for a 
bought and sold oil cans, waited on table, washed 
nd often, being out of work, was desperately 
\However, I stolidly endured it all, and for one 
y—a poker stake. Yet somehow I could never 
‘ith a winning. So one day, with less than a 
my pocket, I boarded a freight train for Yuma, 
| I had always heard a lot about Yuma, but I 
{worse than reported. I couldn’t get work for 

the sun was so hot that it seemed to crinkle my 
ithe end of three days I was so nearly starved 
ged a meal from some Indians who were camped 
sve of the town. They fed me a sort of meat stew 
jon pot. I never knew whether it was rattlesnake, 
ter, lizard, or just dog; but whatever it was, I 
ia better meal. I stayed at their camp that 
41 the next morning, in company with a number 
(wling inhabitants, I boarded a freight train for 


irain slowed down before entering the town I 
7 and started walking along the railroad track. 
, but a short distance when I noticed four fellows 


squatted around an oil can which was propped above a 
small fire. 

“Hey, bo, which way?” one of them shouted. 

“El Paso,” I replied, knowing that I was expected to 
name some definite place. ‘“‘I just got out of Yuma; been 
stranded there three days.”’ 

At my words a gorillalike fellow jumped to his feet. 

“Bo, that’s enough,” he said as he grabbed a greasy 
tomato can and shook the clustered flies from its interior. 
Holding to the turned-back top of the can, he dipped up a 
steaming mess. ‘Throw this feed into you, kid,’’ he said 
as he handed me the tin. 

It had an off smell like tainted meat; but it also con- 
tained potatoes, onions and flour thickening. A stiff breeze 
was blowing and sand had sifted into the stew so that my 
teeth were constantly shutting down on the gritty sub- 
stance. Yet being desperately hungry, I downed the entire 
mess, the silent circle interestedly watching the process. 

When I had finished, the big fellow turned to his com- 
panions and confidently remarked, ‘‘The kid’s been in 
Yuma.” Evidently the stew was the third-degree test. 
Gorilla, as I had termed him in my mind, then turned to 
me and asked, ‘“‘What’s your stunt, kid?” 

Not quite sure of the question, I hazarded the answer, 
“Gambler.” 

A roar of laughter greeted my reply. 

“Where’s the glad rags and the rocks?”’ one of them 
questioned. 

“In hock in Los,” I briefly replied. 

A hobo-looking fellow claiming to be a gambler seemed 
to appeal very much to their sense of humor. However, 
being careful business men in the line of their profession, 
they frisked me from head to foot on the possible chance of 
finding a money plant. Then they turned to kidding me 
about being a gambler, and I waxed grandly eloquent in 
defense of my qualifications as such. 

It was sundown when Gorilla told me to can the chatter 
and, turning to his companions, said, “‘Say, fellers, I got a 
hunch the kid’s lucky. There’s a dollar-a-throw stud game 
on the main drag of this burg. Let’s pool the price an’ 
stake the kid.” 

We went in a body, for apparently no one trusted the 
others. At the entrance to the saloon they handed me the 
dollar with an admonition from Gorilla that if I didn’t win 
he would choke the gizzard out of me. At the same time he 


clasped and unclasped his big hands, hunched his long arms 
and heavy shoulders up and down, drew his face into a hor- 
rible grimace and placed it close to mine and hissed, “See, 
bo?” Pleasant instructions indeed on short money and 
a long chance. 

I soon found that I had landed in a framed game and a 
tough hang-out. The dealer was a Mexican, two of the 
boosters were of the same nationality, and the fourth 
player was a half-breed Indian. My presence at least 
added color to the game; and knowing a little Spanish, but 
pretending that I did not, I picked up advantages by 
listening to their conversation. The dealer raked off an 
overly stiff percentage whenever I won a pot. Otherwise 
they attempted no crooked work until I had about ten 
dollars in front of me. Their stuff was raw, so I easily 
ducked it. At the end of an hour I was sixteen dollars 
winner and getting mighty uneasy, for they were shooting 
so much work at me that I knew I could not duck it all. 


The Tucson Marshal Proves Efficient 


Y THIS time the hobos were pretty well stewed, and 
I was more than pleased when Gorilla whispered in my 
ear, ‘The gang’s broke an’ wants alkie.”’ 

So I cashed in and we split the money five ways. I 
bought a round of drinks, and a few minutes later skipped 
out the back door while two of the hobos were engaged in 
a fist fight. I learned the next morning that the Tucson 
marshal had bundled them all into a box car, slipped the 
brakie a dollar of the hobos’ money and told him to dump 
them off at Yuma. 

It was remarkable what cruel punishments were some- 
times inflicted by officials in those days. 

That evening I found a game in another saloon where 
they let me edge in for a dollar. Evidently the dealer knew 
that that was all I had, for he made no attempt to break 
me, but generously nursed me along; and his boosters, 
taking the tip, did the same. I soon had better than twenty 
dollars in front of me, and being a stranger, my presence in 
the game gave it tone. A cowboy sat in with twenty dol- 
lars and I broke him on the first hand. From then on there 
were no more favors from dealer or boosters. They were out 
to break me and overly anxious to do so. Playing lucky, 
I soon had one hundred dollars in front of me. The boosters 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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to remind himself, like mahogany. He 

never had, Jammes added severely .. . 
to himself. But he had never before been 
squarely confronted with the fact of Duncan 
Phyfe. He had gone to the Larz Galleries to 
view some very early pine, from Connecticut, 
furniture clumsy and honest and increasingly 
valid, well thought of; and then; suddenly, he 
had ‘seen the sofa table standing exactly like 
an aloof aristocrat of the Knicker- 
bocker city in a group of rustics. 
He happened to be without a 
catalogue—always an entertaining 
work of romance—and no historical 
ticket on the table informed him 
that Phyfe had been its artificer; 
but no such reassurance, Jammes 
was almost confident, was neces- 
sary. The solemn truth was that 
Jammes was actually inclined to the 
belief that he was fingering a sur- 4 
face set by Duncan Phyfe. He ly 
didn’t, it was natural, say this \° 
audibly; he could never have com- 
mitted himself so irrevocably as 
that; but privately, in his own 
mind, he was—damned if he 
wasn’t— convinced. 

This, however, was as far as it 
got; he had no intention of buying 
mahogany, even a sofa table so 
delicately beautiful that it seemed 
too fragile for use and so cor- 
rectly strong that it had lasted 
long over a century without shift- 
ing or opening for the fraction of 
an inch. But it was the color and 
texture that specially delighted, 
quite ravished him—the color of 
black cherries dissolved in sugar; 
and it was a surface that had a 
depth, an illusion of transparency, 
which gave the top the appearance 
of a slab of pure and clear rosin. 
There was a console cabinet out- 
side Baltimore with a lovely patina, the gift of time to 
certain fine materials; but compared to the sofa table be 
fore him the cabinet was as coarse as linen. 

Francis Jammes wondered a little at his indifference to 
Phyfe, perhaps the only American cabinetmaker whose 
name and style and best production could be actually 
identified as one. Jammes dismissed the floriated high and 
low boys of Savery, irrespective of dates, into the limbo 
of elaborate lateness. 

Yes, Phyfe was the most distinguished single worker 
in wood America had possessed; and at his height, any- 
how in the vicinity of New York, the French spirit was 
supreme, the Marquis de Lafayette was better thought of 
than any Englishman. 

Jammes’ mind temporarily left the cabinetmaker for 
France: he was thinking how the Directory period had 
shifted to the manner of the First Consul and then to the 
Empire. And the Empire, as it had fallen in America, was 
ruin. First, the simple early style, spare and absolute 
beauty; then the fullness of tradition and ornament; and 
then, Francis Jammes reflected, rotting pineapples. Dun- 
can Phyfe had described the same career; he had reached 
the zenith of its perfection and then vanished in the welter 
of the American-Victorian age—Jammes wouldn’t even 
call it Empire. 

The sofa table in the Larz Galleries, Jammes decided, 
belonged exactly at the beginning of the century, before 
Phyfe enlarged his property, his shops and the number of 
workmen. It had the brass dog’s feet limited to a com- 
paratively few years and pieces of furniture; the double 
stretchers held more than a touch of Sheraton’s grace; and 
the reeding—well, Francis Jammes was forced to admit 
that no such reeding existed in walnut, not even in McIn- 
tyre’s classical pine mantels. And the brief rounded leaves 
at the table ends—a breath of air, he felt, would be enough 
to lift them into place. There was a rigid settee near by, 
with a candle holder in its solid back; and he sat long in- 
tent upon the sofa table. Phyfe, he assured himself, was 
the full equal of Shearer. But was the French leg, with the 
curve of a breaking wave, as admirable as the English- 
man’s courageously direct line? Probably it wasn’t; but 
then Phyfe was an American workman, and for that reason 
alone, to Jammes, immensely the superior of any English 
man or work. 

A little furniture and a few houses, remaining from the 


H: DIDN’T, Francis Jammes was forced 


heroic years, were all that the country had to put beside - 
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He Happened Just to Meet the Porter He Had Spoken With, and They Were Joined by 
a Chambermaid, Who Knocked Lightly, Once, at Room 339 


the native and early arts of Europe. There were no pic- 
tures, no books; but there was a Windsor chair in its bare 
dignity; there were cupboards like ribbed sea shells, im- 
maculately white; chests in black walnut with engraved 
and menacing crab locks; and glass bluer than the Carib- 
bean Sea. And Duncan Phyfe, he almost concluded, be- 
longed to that rare, inimitable company. But, his preju- 
dice reasserted, mahogany was not the wood of early 
colonies; it had been brought from England by the Vir- 
ginia and Carolana aristocracy; and, made early into fur- 
niture, it was at the demand of English and not Colonial 
taste. The New York of Duncan Phyfe, though it was 
sufficiently local, was rich and not characteristic—not like 
a pine butterfly table from Connecticut or a Pennsylvania 
day bed in rush. The thick-painted Dutch furniture of 
Staten Island was fuller flavored with the land. 

At any rate, he was glad that he had gone to New York 
and seen the collection at the Larz Galleries. There was 
nothing he wanted there, and he would be home long 
before the sale; but the surface of the sofa table had repaid 
him for a long, a wearying and expensive journey. Every- 
thing but the cost of old furniture was expensive for Francis 
Jammes; a pint of milk and a small bag of dates had 
seemed excessive; and, when he had consumed them, he 
felt that either one without the other would have been 
sufficient. He didn’t need a great deal of food, he repeated 
to himself, not for his old dry body. But it would have 
been impossible, in the sharpness at the end of October, 
for him to walk ninety miles to New York and ninety 
miles home again. 

With only a slim monthly sum of money, and a deep un- 
conquerable aversion to selling whatever furniture he liked 
well enough to buy, he was forced to live with the greatest 
material caution. Particularly now, when he had engaged 
himself to take the Philadelphia silver of a wedding in 
1790. Not only the family monogram but the maker’s 
name, Joseph Lownes, was cut indisputably upon it. 
That, of course, he couldn’t refuse; and he could, if he 
had to, dispose of it. Cardell would relieve him of all 
responsibility the instant he had an opportunity. And 
Cardell, for a commercial dealer, was a remarkably decent 
individual. 

The thought of Cardell recalled him to the actualities of 
the present; and, mindful of a train, he glanced at the 
heavy watch, almost as round as an apple, that he wore on 
a plaited leather thong. -He had missed one hourly train 
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and was early for the next; there was no 
hurry; and he had returned to the study of ar 
curve found only in Duncan Phyfe when 
decided voice broke in on his concentration, 
he saw, rising, Mrs. James North; and, of 
people he knew, who knew him, there was 
would have seen with so little anr 

That, though, was the most his ¢ 

bearing would express. But, w 

customary air of ignoring practical] 

thing, she gave no outward heed { 

ever he might be concerned wit 

~ : wouldn’t stay; Jammes knew th 
experience. = 
“You have looked at that a long 

} she observed, dropping a narrow 
all hand on the table. a> 
“Do you like Duncan Phy! 


asked. 
“Ought I? There’s-so muchI dor 
about. . Wasn’t it nonsense 


going to limit myself to furniture, 
“You might,” he told her ob 
shrinking from any further comn 
any commitment at all. Yet tt 
was Phyfe and she was a pleasant 
“You might,’”’ he reiterated, ec 
tremendously all that that mer 
tition implied. . 
“Then, of course,” s] 


“Tl get it.” -; 
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When Francis Jammes 
more fully that he had 
Mrs. North to declare sh 
buy a table on his ir 
that it had been made by 
Phyfe he was both ala 
irritated. He couldn’ 
when he had done sg} 
before. Possibly ney 


and to Mrs. North; inp 
Mrs. North. When sh 
know what a thing was 
mitted it. She had come to Philadelphia—J. 
no telephone—simply to ask him a quest 
transition chair back; did the chair belong 
white dining room or beside a Chippendale servi 

She was a woman without pretensions, but v 
willed; and if he fixed in her mind the idea 
table was a Phyfe it would be easier to put 0 
inary fires of hell than to change her opinion. 
“With a piece like that,’’ he went on in a h 
retreat, ‘‘the bidding will run up. It will pro 
lot more than it’s worth, far more than you 
back from it.” , 

In reply she only smiled, and that added 
fort—instead of a complacent declaration 
should outbid her she quietly, and for herse 
cided to own the table. Jammes was about t 
when, with a return of her smile, she went first. 
ory of the smile, however, remained with hi 
the Mrs. Royer whose William and Mary high 
not quite bought at Scarn’s auction rooms. I 
women were totally different; even Jammes, 1 
scious of nothing feminine, recognized that. - 
smile was cool, almost chilly; but it was as e| 
whole meaning and intent as a pine chest of d 
Mrs. Royer’s . . . well, Chinese Chippendal 
intricate. Chinese vermilion! He wond 
thought of that sensational and exciting col 
Cardell, however, had been unimpressed b 
although she left eleven hundred dollars wi 
change for some trifles for her house on the § 
latches and Minton tile, andirons and a 
of brass Adam brackets and the fan and si 
pseudo-classic Massachusetts door. He had 
and he said so to Jammes when she had left. Bu 
was wrong. The last woman in the world 
would have misled! She quickly vanishe 
diately he subjected the sofa table to a f 
study; but, if possible, it survived that— 
good opinion. It was by Duncan Phyfe! Hew 
as it was possible to be in a treacherous world; am 
train returning home, he put Mrs. North from! 
The wedding silver of 1790 had arrived PB 
the box containing it he found at the foot of hi 
with only a thin flare of gas below, he carr 
where he lived. The sugar bow] was a fluted ai 
beaded and with a pierced gallery at the rim, 8 


was neither bright nor dull.. Where the light 
smooth frosty sparkle responded; but mainly 
2a web; it was like a fashioned silver bubble; 
bowl held like a chalice the sweetness of its 
rdell would never get it—the tongs, hardly more 
rable silver foil, were in his hand—not if he, 
tarved. 

s, the politician to whom he occasionally sold 
ound him with the silver and, for him, made an 
at offer. 

y it all, Jammes,” he said, ‘‘and give you a half 
t you paid for it. When I think of some of the 
‘ye given, that ought to be frightful.” 

‘ammes repeated. 

it from your executor then,’’ Meadows threat- 
“and use the money to buy wicker furniture 
ila.” 

dn’t come for this,’’ Jammes reminded him. 
vt, but to ask where he could have a painted 
red. 

vlyania Dutch,” he explained. “All gilt suns 
/oons and sunflowers and God knows what else. 
sand cornucopias. I havea pair. One is perfect, 
(ner has been cleaned with lye. How much for 
: ” 

*;an old man at Nantbrook Corner, back in the 
‘ho does it. He’s all I know. His name is 
i 


| 
jvou’d take my car and hunt him up . . . next 
sadows proceeded. ‘“‘I can’t say when I’ll be 
truth is I’m going to Europe for a little, until 
Investigation burns down. Do that for me, 
nd if you see anything you want—you needn’t 
1 of New York—get it for yourself and charge it 
liberal,’ Francis Jammes was obliged to admit. 
tnd an open dresser, and I can at least get some 
jamental hinges on old barn doors. They’ve 
In touched yet. Yes, say next Wednesday, 
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sie thought, when Wednesday and Meadows’ 
_like Meadows to leave a voluminous fur coat 
tugs. The fall morning was clear, but it was 
(orown leaves that covered a country road were, 
wheels disturbed them, bright with frost; the 
past ten in the morning, were almost hard, 
‘then a veil of warmth drooped over the coun- 
21 the air, through the middle of day, was a 
‘summer. It was a region of smooth, planted 
yoded hollows and wandering streams; and 
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_ on a porch, Francis Jammes stopped there. 


A Swift Concern Took Possession of Mrs. 
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were subdued; and the copper beeches had only a me- 
tallie gleaming. He asked, once, for Nantbrook Corner, 
and found, to his disappointment, that their direction was 
exactly right. He wanted never to arrive; he hoped for 
a sort of magic, a spell, that would keep him driving for 
years, forever, through the serene autumn. 

The landscape perpetually shifted, but never really 
changed; hills advanced and retreated; trees towered over 
him, their drying leaves without a whisper of motion, and 
sank with the distance; the houses were near and far, but 
all alike; their stone rising, it seemed, without a break in 
the nature and purpose of the land where it had been laid. 
The sky was a palpable warm haze resting on the vague 
rim of the world, with the columns of smoke from chim- 
neys blackened by generations of fires like pillars of the 
substance of the sky. 

Once Francis Jammes told Meadows’ chauffeur to go 
more slowly, and his voice had the firmness, the security, 
of the owner of a universe. 


Nantbrook Corner he recognized instinctively. A wide 
oak rose before him; the road, dividing, flowed to either 
side; and a few low houses, plastered and painted, stood 
directly at the bank. One way led over a hill, and the 
other dropped steeply to a stream and a silent gristmill. 
The man Jammes had come to find, Kastner, was, he 
knew—characteristic of country places—engaged in a 
diversity of the small employments of carpentering and 
upholstery; and, at once seeing two chairs empty of seats 
Kastner— 
his Christian name, it developed, was Nicholl—stood in his 
opened door and surveyed Jammes critically. Then his 
gaze fastened on Meadows’ heavy English car and the 
chauffeur in impressive furs: 

“Tt’s not mine,’”’ Jammes explained. ‘I brought two 
chairs out for you to look at and perhaps paint.” 

“T don’t paint chairs now,”’ Kastner answered. “I did; 
but nobody wants them any more. A work like that people 
don’t appreciate.” 

“That’s why I came to you,” Jammes returned. “And, 
generally, you’re right. But these chairs are very good, 
and one’s been spoiled with lye.” 

“Better get the other spoiled too.” 

The chairs were brought from where they had been 
wrapped in a rug and stood on the porch, and Kastner 
slowly and closely examined the painting. 

“That’s Pennsylvania Dutch,” he admitted finally, 
“‘and as good as I’ve seen. Yes, I don’t remember any 
better. Nobody could paint that one back the way it 
was . except perhaps me.”’ Jammes nodded. ‘And 
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North, and She Begged Him to Tell Her Everything —Whatever That Might be—at Once 
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those suns and moons and the tulip buds like that—they 
all mean something.” 

Jammes at once demanded what. 
his head. 

“T’ve forgotten,” he replied cautiously. “I knew when 
I was young. There are some things better forgotten. 
Well, I couldn’t do this while you waited. You’d have to 
leave them both, and come back perhaps in a week.” 

Jammes realized that. 

The shadow of the oak tree was flung squarely down the 
road over which he had come; and, though it was hardly 
afternoon, already its edge nearly reached Kastner’s house; 
Nantbrook Corner was so contracted. Beyond, on the 
right, was a field with shocked cornstalks; husked corn, 
dusty gold, lay in the dark furrows of earth; and beyond 
again the woods, scarlet and gilded and brown, soft in the 
blue warmth, dissolved imperceptibly into the blue haze 
of the sky. 

An undulating pasture climbed at the left to hills indigo 
in their richness, solitary trees and the wheeling flight of 
crows. There was a low cawing and the sound of falling 
water from the stream down by the mill. Later the shadow 
of the oak would pass Kastner’s house; his porch was open 
to the west and the evening star. 

Francis Jammes was submerged in peace, in a warm, age- 
less tranquillity; and suddenly, almost without premedi- 
tation, he asked why he couldn’t wait here for Kastner to 
finish the painting of the chairs. 

“You mean will we board you for a week?” the other 
demanded. That, exactly, was his meaning; and Kastner 
turned, calling into the house. A woman appeared in re- 
sponse, a short thick woman past middle age, with eyes 
like the glittering play of needles. ‘‘He wants us to board 
him for a week,”’ Kastner explained, “‘ while I paint up his 
chairs. I don’t know a thing about him, but the chairs are 
nice.” 

“Nicholl, did he come in that automobile?” she asked. 

“Can’t you see that he did? How else would he come, 
I’d like to find out. Why don’t you stop and think before 
you ask?” 

“Because if he did he won’t likely eat in the kitchen,” 
she responded calmly. 

“Yes, but I will,’’ Jammes put in. “That’s just where 
I would eat. In a way, that’s why I’d stay.” 

“Well, it’s good enough for anybody, as far as that goes, 
and it goes a clever piece.” 

“Can he or can’t he?’”’ Kastner demanded, all his short 
store of patience exhausted. 

‘Has he got his trunk?” she inquired further, still from 
Nicholl Kastner, as though Jammes were incapable of 
reply. No sign of 
a trunk, nor even 
of a bag, could be 


But Kastner shook 


discovered. 

“T believe it just 
came to him,” she 
was told. 


“Tt did,” put in 
Jammes; ‘while 
I was standing 
here. There was so 
much quiet.” 

“And we’ll have 
a spell of good 
weather, too,” 
Kastner added. * 

“Don’t be so 
sure of that,” a 
feminine skepti- 
cism spoke. “The 
break-up of sum- 
mer might come 
any day now and 
tear everything 
into wet ends.” 

“Not till Indian 
Summer,’’ Kastner 
insisted, ‘‘and 
that’s near a 
month off yet.” 

“This is it right 
now,” he was vig- 
orously contra- 
dieted. “It's 
Indian Summer 
whenever it comes 
at this time of 
year.” 

“Why, that’s 
ridiculous! Indian 
Summer’s along 
about Thanksgiv- 
ing,maybea shade 
before, but not 
more’n a week 
or so usually. 

(Continued on 
Page 61) 
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A Business Premier 


and in the meantime it is a popular theory that the 
way to improve the management of public affairs is to get 
the ablest of business men into politics. The advocates 
of this common-sense plan were delighted with the turn 
in British politics that elevated Stanley Baldwin to the 
premiership. 

Baldwin is a successful business man. His fathers before 
him were among the biggest ironmasters in the empire, 
and the huge concern that came under his control was the 
result of generations of capable management and business 
sagacity. His career in Parliament reflected his training. 
During the first years, the period when the new member 
can achieve prominence only by skillful political maneuver- 
ing or by reason of unusual eloquence, he remained more or 
less obscure. Later, however, when situations arose that 
called for cool heads, sound judgment and firmness of will, 
Baldwin became almost immediately a power in his party. 
It was partly due to him that the Unionists withdrew 
their support from Lloyd George. It is not yet clear that 
this move resulted in a better brand of government for 
Great Britain or more enlightened leadership, but it shook 
men back into the political grooves where they belonged 
and again made the issue a clearly defined one. Baldwin 
had previously demonstrated his skill by negotiating an 
arrangement for the payment of Britain’s war debt to the 
United States. He is safe, sane and sound, an organizer of 
unusual capacity and the possessor of some, at least, of the 
qualities of leadership. His term of office may prove brief, 
and it is not impossible that political considerations and 
the unsettled conditions that exist will make it impossible 
for him to do anything more than cling to office and steer 
by the course of expediency. Given a reasonable chance, 
however, it may be confidently expected that the business 
premier of Britain will acquit himself with credit. 

Bonar Law was also a business man, but the part he 
played in politics was entirely regular and traditional. His 
rise to power was not due so much to sheer ability as to the 
fact that two crises found him on the spot with exacily the 
qualities his party happened most to need at the time. His 
elevation to the leadership of the party was a compromise 
measure to break the deadlock between two favored candi- 
dates. Law was safe and sound and without enemies—the 


Sa day governments will be run on business lines, 


foodstuffs. 
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only kind of candidate who could have secured anything 
like unanimous support. His achievement of the premier- 


ship was equally fortuitous. The country was weary and°* 


apprehensive of the brilliant recklessness of Lloyd George. 
The Unionists knew that in Law they offered the electors 
the exact antidote to Lloyd Georgeism—caution, steadi- 
ness, complete lack of imaginative energy and the patience 
to sit tight. Baldwin has achieved his leadership on 
a more positive basis, however, and it will be more inter- 
esting to watch him function as the head of his majesty’s 
government. The theory that a tried business man should 
make the best kind of governmental leader will now be put 
to the test. 


The Silly Season in Plays 


T IS perhaps unwise to attach too much importance to 

the danger involved in the presentation of immoral and 
freakish plays in New York. After all, these absurd pro- 
ductions seldom get away from Broadway, and those who 
see them there are for the most part people who are looking 
for just that sort of thing, anyway. The visitor who takes 
in a show of that kind regards it as part of the wickedness 
of a great city and probably keeps mum about it at home. 
If it happens to be a propaganda play, he leaves the theater 
thoroughly puzzled, and probably, also, disgruntled at 
having wasted an evening. These plays are not sent out 
on the road. 

The recent conviction of a producer and a company of 
actors for presenting an offensive play throws the spot- 
light on the fact that we have just emerged from what 
might not unfairly be termed the silly season in the mimic 
world. Some managers have vied with one another in put- 
ting on every variety of advanced play as well as those de- 
signed to teach something. We have had plays that taught 
the futility of life, the absurdity of marriage, the common 
sense of divorce, the selfishness of modern conditions, the 
inevitable extinction of the human race. In addition to 
the usual varieties of the sex play, such as the cheap tri- 
angular thing translated from the French or the highly 
farcical home product, we have had a surfeit of highbrow 
immorality. Sex stuff is bad enough when done in light 
farce form; but steep it in gloom, flavor it with degeneracy 
and key it to the cheap intellectual’s conception of realism, 
and the result is nauseating. 

The theater-going public has had a surfeit of the work 
of misanthropes and degenerates. Isn’t it about time the 
producers who put on that sort of stuff called it a day on 
dirt and also stopped drugging the cup of public entertain- 
ment with the poison of propaganda? 


Another Government in Business 


URING the war, governments went into business be- 

cause it was necessary. After the war, governments 
were drawn into business in furtherance of socialistic 
experimentation. More latterly governments have gone 
into business largely as the result of political cowardice. 
The last government to yield to the temptation to try to 
get something for nothing for the people is Spain. 

Prices of raw materials have been low, of finished goods 
high. This seems to have been the case particularly with 
foodstuffs. In the attempt to control the spread betwee 
producers’ and consumers’ prices an elaborate govern- 
mental agency has been set up, called the Central Council 
of Provisions. The new regulations go quite as far as in the 
case of the late war boards. Minimum prices are fixed for 
agricultural products and maximum prices for finished 
Production costs, transportation rates and 
taxes are considered for each type of foodstuff. The 
attempt is made to fix the net profit of producers, manufac- 
turers, middlemen and retailers. Presumably it is a cost- 
plus system. The bureaucratic machinery devised for these 
purposes is complex and cumbersome, and includes many 
advisory bodies and boards of appeal. The government has 
announced that the experiences of other countries in the 
direction of price control have not been favorable. Price 
regulation is stated to be justified on the ground that no 
other method exists whereby the spread between produc- 
ers’ and consumers’ prices can be narrowed. That the 
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cure—assuming that it cures, which is more tha 
ful—is worse than the disease is not announced, 

The trouble with such artificial devices, apart fr 
futility, lies in the fact that natural remedies any 
ments are thereby made difficult, deferred or exely: 
the American situation in corn and hogs be used 
tration. A year ago corn was cheap, absolutely, ; 
tively to hogs; the price of hogs was much aboye 
cost. At the lowest point in 1922 the price of eo, 
farm was 86 per cent of the 1913 price, that of | 
108 per cent of the 1913 price. The natural regy] 
a situation would be to stimulate the breeding an 
of hogs. This would lead to increase in price of ¢ 
sibly to decline in price of hogs. 

The price of hogs has now fallen to about the 1: 
while that of corn has risen to over 120 per cent of 
level. Not only has readjustment occurred; ther 
compensation in the correlation of corn and ho, 
farmer pushed his feedings and rushed the an 
market. The winter and spring saw a heavy slat 
hogs. The receipts of hogs at the public stocky 
the first three months of this year were much a 
ten-year average. The breeding stock has been aug 
The number of hogs reported to the Depart 


* Agriculture on January first was 15 per cent al 


number a year ago. The higher price of corn wills 
planting, weather permitting; and this fall we ma 
to see the normal relationship between corn and 
established. The prices of corn and hogs may sti 
low with reference to what the farmer has to buy, 
will at least be adjusted to each other. 

Under the new Spanish system the governmer 
have set a price on corn, hogs and pork produc 
natural response of the farmer to price influen 
have been checked. With prices fixed for corn, 
pork products, the adaptation of animals to corn 
creased breeding and the stimulation of feedin7j9 
would not have taken place, simply becausé 
and foreseeable rewards would have been lae 


justments between prices, regulations will not 
regulations and controls are applied, the direc 
inhibit adjustment through normal economicf 
probability the regimen of regulations will pos 
ral recovery and make it more difficult. Ge 
control does not create economic capital, buti 
political capital. 


The Routine Worker 


S IT not time that we reassessed the value 

who sticks to his job and handles it witl 
ciency? The tendency has been to regard th 
the only really valuable type. It has been 1 
went out and got the big order or who insta 
labor-saving system who has worn the busin 
and drawn the obese pay check. 4 

Certainly the man who can put it over is 
substantial share of the good things. But1 
possible, also, without discounting the value 
and ambition, to give due appreciation to stead 
permanent application to one thing. After. 
who finds his proper niche and stays in it is ag 
industry. Business runs smoothly and sweet 
cogs grind in unison. There could be nor 
an organization where every man was looki 
above. Such general clawing and strugglin, 
rung would inevitably upset the ladder. 

It is generally assumed that the outstandin, 
to replace, but that the routine worker is a cof 
tively little value. Experience has often d 
nevertheless, that when a go-getter has carrie 
and business-getting qualities to another mar 
cern he has been with seems to run along J) 
while, on the other hand, the loss of a well-t aii 
in some form of routine work has been known 
ize a department until a substitute could be 
equal degree of efficiency. The truth of the 
the really successful business is one which mi 
proper proportion of go-getters and stay-pull 
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ry hand there were giants plotting, 
jreaming; and yet in Pittsburgh there 
omething of a singing spirit. 


WAS a big, live, husky kid, brimful of the energies 
nd ardors and excitements of youth. For a while 
e drove a stage, and then one fine day he picked 
ime down from his brown-blue hills to Pittsburgh; 
ame as one should come to any town in order to 
its true flavor—he came hunting a job. Nota 
but a job. There’s a difference. His train entered 
jdustrial center from the western approach, and 
was a lucky thing —if you like to call such things 
», leaning far out of the window, with the puff-puff 
gine on the grade in his ears, his keen, hardy 
ze glued to the flying landscape to discern what 
f city it was out of which he intended to knock 
of three squares a day, he saw unrolled before 
yhole mighty panorama of steel. Mile upon mile 
spectacle lying alongside a big shining river, 
th steamboats and spanned here and there by the 
of a bridge. He beheld long, low, shedlike build- 
e furnaces; row upon row of tall stacks, which at 
\belehed deep orange-red flames; acres of power 
vachine shops, train yards; and beyond, inclosed 
2 walls of encircling hills—Pittsburgh. At sight of 
/wer—billions of meal-ticket power, so to speak— 
: man’s heart turned a flip-flap; the view stirred 
ined him. As a job town the layout looked pretty 
Jim. 
8 he decided, still gazing, ‘I’ll get a job in 
id then, as the dazzling fanlike flame from a con- 
2ot up, he murmured, ‘‘That’s pretty. Wonder 
1 what makes it.”” He didn’t know 
: the Bessemer process from a hole in 
the wall. But he was on his way. 
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The next morning he stood in line with a hard-boiled 
gang of huskies at the employment door of a big steel 
plant whose name he had jotted down in his notebook on 
the train, and when his turn came the Irishman sitting at 
the deal table chewing a dead cigar shot at him a string of 
gruff inquiries, and first thing the stripling knew he had 
signed up as stake driver in the engineering corps—what- 
ever the mischief that was. But it was a meal ticket, and 
that was the chief thing. Thus he began his career in 
steel—starting in at the bottom, without wealth, family 
position or social drag. Followed swift years of fighting, 
plotting, dreaming. He worked his head off. 


That Singing Spirit of Energy 


WELVE hours a day, seven days a week, and no 

holidays or Christmases. In his spare time he studied 
steel. The years raced by, and he raced with them. First, 
he rose to be chief engineer of the works; then assistant 
manager; then superintendent; then general superin- 
tendent of several consolidated plants; and at length 
president of the entire consolidated outfit. At that time he 
was thirty-five. Then 
Destiny played what 
seemed to him at the 
time a low-down, scurvy 
trick. For with the re- 
organization of his com- 
pany bankers came 
in—a bunch of rank out- 
siders with no knowl- x 
edge of steel—who 


net ane eS 


SO, THAT'S THAT! 


No! CERTAIN-LEE NOT US 
Pon'T You DARE BRING HIM HOm: 
ENTERTAIN HIM AT THE OLVBE 


began with one accord to sit on his chest 
and tell him what and, even more often, 
what not to do. They drove him wild. He 
couldn’t turn around, even to expectorate, without explain- 
ing to these gentlemen ad nauseam just what he had in his 
mind. They gummed his game; they cramped his style; 
they got his everlasting goat. Finally he blew up, and as he 
couldn’t can them—though he tried—he canned himself. 
He quit, pulled out of steel, and ran, raging, to Europe, 
gritting his teeth all the way. He intended to hit it up for 
a while, forget; but to a man who for years had been fight- 
ing and plotting and dreaming of steel, the playgrounds 
of Europe seemed deader than a self-respecting Pittsburgh 
doornail. So he turned tail, came back and kicked into the 
game once more—handicap and all. 

I was pondering this picturesque modern-steel version of 
Cesar’s old veni-vidi-vici yarn as my train pulled into 
Pittsburgh— coming also from the west, so that before me, 
sprawling alongside the river, was the same stupendous 
scroll unrolled; huge furnaces, a forest of tall stacks with 
smudge plumes streaking the sky; rolling mills, power 
houses, machine shops, switch yards—all the physical 
paraphernalia of a power which inside of two generations 
has reorganized civilization. I pondered it, because 
it seemed somehow to epitomize Pittsburgh; it epito- 
mized steel; and, above 
all, it epitomized that 
singing spirit of energy, of 
audacity, of pluck, which 
lies close at the heart of 
all great enterprises and 
nn at bottom distinguishes 
the quick from 
the dead. Why did 
£ that youth climb? 
\ Ni an / What made some 


(Continued on 
Page 85) 
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Seasonal 


HEN the weather is hot, 
And the sun’s beating down, 
Then I'd rather be not 
In my office in town. 
Mid the heat and the murk 
Of a hot summer’s day 
I prefer not to work, 
For I’d much rather play. 
When the mercury climbs up to ninety de- 
grees 
With a pipe and a book I would loaf at 
my ease. 


But when winter comes round, 
And the air’s crisp and clear, 
And there’s snow on the ground, 
And the wind nips your ear, 
Then I long for the clime 
Of the tropical Turk. 
That’s the season when I’m 
Quite unfitted for work. 
For the winter’s the time when I run true 


to form; 
And I sigh for a place that is restful and 
warm. —Flaccus. 


A Prayer for Surcease 


F WIT, I do bear witness, I have 
plenty! 
And hence my bitter heart, my aching 
head. 

TI live among a bunch of cognoscenti 

Who are obsessed of an unholy dread. 
They shudder lest to any common ques- 

tion 

They may return a commonplace reply; 
They suffer from sulphitic indigestion. 

But, oh, they suffer not so much as I! 


They do not know that wit that runs forever 
Ts quite the most unwitty thing on earth; 
They do not see that being always clever 


Is pouring poison in the springs of mirth. 


Nobody listens to a frank opinion 
While he is fashioning an epigram; 
No wight in wit’s indecorous dominion 


Knows what the other says, nor cares a damn. 


Much have I traveled in the realms of humor, 
And many goodly jesis and sallies heard; 


Oft have I fled that painful social tumor 
That hangs a wheeze on every other werd. 
Safe in the sweet monotony of home, I’d 


Relax the facial muscles, drawn and tense, 


Recline upon the 
downy couch 
of bro nide, 

pane speak the 
restful words ° 
of homely 
sense. 


AB Lord, I’d like 
4n ordinary 
answer 
fo ordinary 
questions, now 
and then! 
I weary of the men- 
tal muscle 
dancer 

Who flops 
through con- 
verse like a 
headless hen. 

For everything there 
is its proper 
season, 

For tongues that 
wag unwag- 
gishly, their 
day. 

Andthen, of course, 
there is an- 
other reason— 

I am not quick, 
myself, at re- 
partee. 

—Ted Robinson. 


DRAW B+ ROBERT L. DICKEY 


DRAWN BY R, B. FULLER 
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Conscientious Union Laborer—‘‘Hey, You! It’s Five o'Clock!”’ 


The Desert Island 


HE ship struck a rock with a sudden crash; it shiv- 
ered, and then, as the torrent of water rushed furiously 
into the hold, it began rapidly to sink. There was wild 
confusion on deck as the crew desperately tried to launch 
the lifeboats in the raging sea. I alone was calm. Not 


You never can tell in these wrec 
may be useful. Finally I went aj 
ship’s library and selected caref 
ten favorite books, which I wra 
an oil-silk covering. I strapped 
gage onto my back. I was now; 
for the worst. 

When I came out on deck 
was deserted. The raging wat 
pouring over the gunwales—[ 
that is the correct technical term 
off my shoes and plunged into 

I don’t know how long I s: 
seemed like hours. The waye 
me about like a cork, and if I} 
a less hardy swimmer I shoul 
have succumbed. However, as I 
steadily through the angry way 
comforted by the knowledge, 
from years of study of popular 
that one never does succumb. 

Sure enough, I found 
exhausted but thankful upon a. 
sandy beach. The storm hs 
and the sun was shining do 
warm and bright. A fringe 
trees skirted the shore, and 
bananas, coconuts, oranges 
and breadfruit growing. 

“Well, I surely won’t s 
flected. 

Two men came out of the th 
reached instinctively for one 
and then stopped in amaz 
were dressed in the latest fe 
fitting morning suits, silk h 
leather shoes and spats. On 
distinguished-looking man 
dyke beard, wore a monocle, 

“We are the official recepti 
mittee,” he said politely. “My 
Crusoe—Robinson Crusoe.” 


1 


He handed me an engraved card. 


“T’ve heard of you,” I gasped. 

“This is Mr. John Smith,” said Crusoe, 

“better known to students 

economy as The Economic Man.” : 
Mr. Smith bowed and handed me his card 

hatted porter came out of the woods and sh 


for nothing had I been reading shipwreck stories for years. luggage. 


I quickly gathered together a few things I thought I 
should need: A tool chest, a couple of rifles, several hun- 
dred rounds of ammunition, a compass, a radio set, a 
sextant, two extra suits of clothing and, of course, the 


necessary complement of underclothing, shoes, stockings the rear. 


and other wearing apparel. I ran forward to the galley 
and helped myself to a sufficient stock of canned goods. 


ae PROGRESS}. 


( 


Laddie Boy —‘‘I’m Afraid Warren Won’t Break Any Records With That Outfit”’ 


companion; 


“We have a rather decent hotel here,” said 


“T’ve telephoned on for a room and bath for you 
We entered the woods and followed a ictal 
path, Smith, Crusoe and myself, the porter brir 


“T’m the oldest inhabitant on the island,” said B 
Crusoe genially, ‘‘although Smith, here, runs m¢ 


second. ] 
on theisla 
years be 
was exiled 
the textbo 
ers.” 

“Tt was 
at first, 
Smith. ‘ 
it was qui! 
ant and 
before tl 
of immi| 
started.” 

ce i m Nl 
tion?” La 

We cam 
the woods 
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SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER J 


For today’s dinner! Which of these 
tempting vegetable purées? 


ja wa 


miitin 
fall, an 
ary | 
Bite } 
q 


eo x LSouP Company ae 


ae saget Soup compa x 
CAMDEN, N.J,, U-S: a) 


Php Compa set conan 


CAMDEN, NJ. U- 


SRS TAROT 


pee) 


| You know how smooth and rich and delicious a vegetable 
puree can be! With many people it is the favorite kind of soup, 
not only on Fridays, but also for lunch or dinner any day. Here’s 
| delightful variety for your choice in these famous Campbell’s 
purees, made without meat. They are pure vegetable blends— 
the tonic juices of ruddy tomatoes, the daintiness and nourishment 


Re arc pee 


AX 
Mee 


of tender peas, choice asparagus or snowy celery, enriched with gd 


_ golden butter and seasoned by a master hand. Frequently you Lege 
_ will wish to enjoy the extra richness of Cream Soups, so easily 4 © 
> 


prepared with milk or cream, as described on the labels of 
Campbell’s Tomato, Pea, Celery and Asparagus Soups. 
Wonderfully wholesome for the children! 


21 kinds 


_— 


CAMPBELL Soup oma oe f 
‘. CAMDEN, NJ U.S 


12 cents a can 
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XV 


ATRICIA’S shirt 
Pex breeches lay 

in a sodden heap 
on the bath floor, while 
Patricia, fresh and pink 
from her swim and an 
invigorating shower 
after her arrival, se- 
lected a tailored piece 
of severity suitable for 
city streets in the 
morning, and for car- 
rying on convincingly 
any affairs of a business 
nature which might 
come up, or which she 
might have to stir up 
in case events moved 
too slowly to suit her 
mood. 

Knowing Peter, she 
realized the necessity 
of haste. Although her 
plan of campaign was 
not entirely mapped 
out, her present de- 
lightful situation being 
rather the result of im- 
pulse, coupled with her 
accustomed luck, her 
general scheme was 
sufficiently broad to al- 
low latitude of choice. 
She could be depended 
upon to meet all oppor- 
tunities as they pre- 
sented themselves. 

In one of the many 
schools. which she had 
flittingly attended 
there had been a Latin 
quotation prominently 
displayed which ran as 
follows: “‘ Gla. « 6 
aut ——’’; the rest es- 
caped her. But the 
meaning held clear: ‘I 
will either find a way 
or make one.” In the 
past the suggestion had 
served her well; the 
future could take care 
of itself. 

She hummed a gay 
song; she was light- 
hearted. From the 
porthole she had seen 
Peter break the oar and 
it had been a great re- 
lief to her. Even from 
a distance, he had 
seemed to emanate sur- 
charged feeling. 

On her way from ac- 
commodation ladder to 
companionway, which 
she had maneuvered like a worm, flat, she had considered 
the misfortune of having had to let the small boat drift; 
but the rope had been too short to allow of its reaching the 
ladder; and she had needed that boat to hide behind. It 
had been hard work untying; but necessity lends strength. 

Unfortunate in every way, but unavoidable, her freeing 
the boat. She had wondered how soon Peter would see it; 
but she had not expected him to capture it so very early 
in the race. It had not occurred to her, really, even in the 
event of his seeing her, that he would undertake swimming 
to Seattle—which she judged had been his intention. 

It was more than well that the oar had broken; a happy 
chance that the wind had freshened, and charming pro- 
crastination of Woo Lang in leaving the ladder down; 
otherwise she would have had to risk making the journey 
in the dinghy, with almost certain chance of discovery. 
However, as the adage had it: “ aut . Aieraut 8 
She would in all likelihood have found a piece of tarpaulin 
in the boat for cover. 

She selected a small hat, pulled it well over one eye and 
surveyed the effect with the appreciative other. Poor 
Peter! Just as well he hadn’t seen her in this hat. Fancy 
losing a guest in a hat like this! Her giggle was carefree. 

There is no denying that she was pleased with herself. 

Steps approached; someone was walking quietly down 
the passage toward her room. Not aman on the ship had 
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“Could it Mean So Much to You?"’ She Whispered 


a right in this part of the yacht excepting Wah Sai, and 
this was not Wah Sai with his shuffling sandals. 

Both she and Captain Rosslyn were supposed to be ab- 
sent. Discipline relaxed! How dared they? He was out- 
side her door—she could not lock it—someone would pay 
for this outrage. The door was opened, shoving her back 
helplessly, a powerful hand making nothing of her weight. 

“Oh, it is you!’’ Patricia remarked coolly. ‘‘You 
startled me rather. I wondered who would be coming 
down here.”’ 

Peter had no appreciation of the hat. He did not see it. 

As he stood mutely in the doorway, Patricia’s hands crept 
up to her breast, her eyes closed. 

“Could it mean so much to you?” she whispered. | 

He went out and into his own room without answering. 

Patricia sat down as if her knees were tired; and she 
listened, and she waited. When she wearied of that she 
went out into the cabin. Waiting was just as tiresome 
there. She had not seen just that look before on Peter— 
not anywhere else, not ever. Was it possible she had seen 
it? She began to believe it only imagination; and still no 
sign of Peter. 

She knocked at his door. 

An interval; finally—‘‘ Who is it?” 

ee Me.’’ 

Silence. 


Jun; 


Sinclair W 


Br HENRY RA, 


| 


_ “TtisPaj, 
it is Patric! 

Silence, 

Finding , 
in the dc; 
again she | 
cabin; fou} 
fort ther 
found spac| 
ing. 

She was’ 
with knoe, 
face pre; 
against th 
she said y) 
rush, “T an) 
you hear m: 
Rosslyn? |} 
Then stepy; 
see the out 
magnanimi) 
was no out; 


schoonerif] 
how mui 
counted on 
was no dc 
this time, 

“You 
spoiledit,”, 
through t 
door. “T’n 
into dry th 

She bit | 
did not lik 
and she s¢ 
the cabin, | 
she like his 
when she si 

“c Have y 
outfit sui 
rough go 
asked. 

“Are wi 
back? Qui 
had 

“Have y 

“Kniek 
and thing 
have; butt 
you got on 

“Go chi 
clothes.” 

“Don’t | 

Said Pet 
perversity i 
far as you 
deserves no 
ment.” 

“You took me for granted,”’ flamed Patricia 

At that his dourness lifted. 

“T think, from now on, that I shall take 
can catch you. I thought, Patsy—I thought 
you,” 

“T imagined so,” she replied, and drew the 
slightly more over one eye, as hats were being 
season. 

“T’ll give you five minutes to dress” —Peter 
for the hat—‘“‘in clothes suitable for a fishing’ 

Single-tracked mind, too; consulted his ’ 
counted off the seconds, aloud; nerve-racking 

She was back in six minutes, but he forgave h 
minute when he saw one boot unlaced. 

She forestalled any more dourness by saying 
“T’ll confess something—if you like. I had n 
really and truly, of - <2 

“Of what?’’ Peter prompted. q 

He had knelt to tie up her lacing, and w! 
ished, and she still left unsaid what she had n‘ 
doing, he stayed where he was, waiting; and agall 
softly, “You had no intention of what, Patsy? 

And she, as softly, ‘‘Of reporting you to the: 

“Kind of you!”’ said Peter, standing. 

“And—and I am glad we are not to lose 
trip.” (Continued on Page 28) 
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A fundamental rule of fine craftsmanship 
is to concentrate on one especial task. 


Each unrelated effort is time and energy 
wasted. Each fickle departure is a side 
road leading away from the main goal. 


Excellence is never won by vacillation. 
Its first condition is absolute constancy 
of endeavor. 


In 1914, the builders of the Cadillac in- 
troduced America’s first eight-cylinder 
automotive power plant—the V-Type 
Cadillac engine. 


They were fully convinced that for 
power, smoothness and dependability, 
the V-Type eight-cylinder principle held 
the highest possibilities, and they were 
resolved to concentrate on the develop- 
ment of this one principle. 


Ever since that time these engineers 
and craftsmen have applied themselves 


oing One Thing Well 


whole-heartedly to the purpose of im- 
proving and refining the V-Type eight- 
cylinder Cadillac. 


All of their skill and resources, all of 
their undoubted genius in engineering 
and manufacturing, were and are de- 
voted to this one task. 


What has since happened is automo- 
tive history. 


The builders of the Cadillac have pro- 
duced more than 150,000 V-Type ninety 
degree eight-cylinder engines and not 
one of these engines has ever been re- 
placed by the factory for any reason. 


Moreover, in recognition of the suprem- 
acy of the V-Type eight-cylinder prin- 
ciple, and of Cadillac’s position as its 
leading exponent, more people have 
purchased Type 61 than all other cars 
combined at or above its price range. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 

He hesitated between doubt and relief—‘‘ Really, Pat?”’ 

She looked up at him, and her shadowy blue eyes met 
his with an expression which set Peter’s heart dancing a 
wild measure. 

“Be cautious!’’ Peter warned Peter. 
guiled once that day. 

““Why did you try to get away, then?” 

“Oh, just for fun,’”’ explained Pat. 

“Fun!” said Peter. ‘I don’t follow you!” 

“T thought you did’’—from Pat. 

“That is not what I meant,” said Peter. 

“Nor I,” said Pat. 

Peter told his adventure as they went on deck—‘‘ Foo 
missed the dinghy and they lowered the launch, sent back 
to search for it—and found me in it.” 

“Things work out so simply,’’ commented Pat; but 
adding, puzzled, ‘‘ How could they have done all that with- 
out my hearing?”’ 

“‘T don’t know. Were you deeply occupied?” 

It was a new hat, not before worn. 

“T was, and it seems to me now that I did hear a bus- 
tling; but the engine had been pounding, making unusual 
knocking and rattling; I thought it was that. I am glad 
they found you!” she admitted generously. “I am glad!” 

“Next time,’”’ warned Peter grimly, ‘“‘I shall let you go.” 

The launch took them back to their camping place, the 
crew giving no sign of inward turmoil as they returned 
their captain and the lady whence they had so strangely 
come. But shrill was the chorus ensuing in the fo’castle 
when the Averna was once more laboring on her way, 
launch on board, dinghy bobbing along behind. No ex- 
planations could satisfy the fo’castle. Had they not seen 
a wet trail smeared from sacred cabin to empty sea—a wet 
trail left by nothing, since nothing had been in the cabin? 
Had they not found knots untied where had been no human 
hands? Was not a boat adrift—their master in it? Had 
not that same master gone alone down to his empty quar- 
ters, and come out again and brought the lady—that same 
lady they had left many miles back upon the shore, but 
that lady flown, who knew how? Devil magic! 

Woo Lang, Foo and Li Sing quelled the uprising, inter- 
preting the events with no regard to truth, but in a manner 


He had been be- 


suited to the ears they had to reach. The American Gov- 
ernment had employed them all during the war. But the 
war, as they had experienced it, was peace compared with 
the Averna since one female had taken up her abode there- 
on. They flayed their explanations into the crew, who ac- 
cepted them perforce. But the three felt they had not 
deserved it of Peter; life, before the advent of the woman, 
had been easeful. | 
XVI 

EHIND them the water, which had become a hot glare, 

and abruptly the hush of the wood, the peace of trees 
and a stream talking along in an undertone, concerned with 
its business of stones and banks to be dashed against or 
avoided, of leaves and twigs to carry in its course. Peter 
found a pool, sank his voice to whisper a caution, but too 
late. Pat was lying flat, taking a drink, and if ever fish 
waited in the little pool for Peter it was in the past. He 
sighed and submitted; one Rosslyn, manifestly, acquiring 
the merit of patience. 

They had brought a jug for fresh water, and left it here 
for later retrieving, while they followed a trail, overgrown 
and ancient, but proved still in use by pointed cloven-hoof 
marks, spelling deer to Peter, but satyr Pans, very likely, 
to Pat. 

A low-branched cedar formed a blind for still shooting. 
It hid a platform built cannily over a broad shallow where 
many dim trails converged; but the wood was rotted with 
age and dampness, and not only deer but padding creatures 
of the night once more came unmolested. 

The way climbed higher. Rapids and falls diversified 
the stream, brawling happily, important and noisy. They 
saw a dull native grouse sitting on a limb, elongating its 
neck in stupid unalarm, though Peter derided its being 
stupid. On the day that shooting season opened, he said, 
they wouldn’t see a feather of His Shyness, adding hungrily 
that the bird was delicious to eat, but that Washington 
hunting laws were stringent, and besides he hadn’t a gun. 

Patricia was glad, and even more so when a red-gold 
bomb of color exploded almost at their feet and a royal 
Chinese pheasant sailed away, with a comet tail of flame 
flashing after. 

“‘T knew they’d been planted here’’— Peter was absurdly 
pleased—‘“‘but imagine finding them like this, casually!” 


* June 


They were climbing up through a long gree} 
trees and underbrush. A blue jay screamed a) 
ahead from covert to open, his crested heg 
fiercely; tail jerking, a brown-and-gold squirre, 
fusillade of warnings, sounding as if he had 
squeezed penny whistle inside. 

The thick shade of their leafy tunnel gave th, 
berries. Pat ate big coral beads from spreadin 
of red huckleberry, fern-delicate, arching abovi 
stained her mouth purple with blackcaps, g 
found a few gold or scarlet salmon berries; } 
against bits of red flannel Peter insisted she | 
because he had enjoyed thimbleberries when 
youngster. 

The jolly young river kept hopping down fro; 
pool, with unexpected depths to coax Peter ir 
rods together, so that he left a trail of flies, f 
hackles to royal coachmen, festooning the 
branches above the flirtatious creek; but ney 
had he. : 

All of a sudden they came into the open. It 
burn—a table-land where the tip of a flame t 
wiped up a section of growth and glutted it d 
with the bulk of trees from a neighboring m 
rose ahead, sparsely covered with young tr 
stumpage. 

“Forest fires play the deuce,” said Peter. “* 
gives wonderful milk-opal days on the water, ; 
named Gustin paints ’em until you think they ¢ 
mate excuse for forest fires. But it is bad busine 
same. However, the rains are the blessing of tl 
When things get too thick along comes a down 
out the fires, washes out the smoke and everyth 
as you please.” 

“But the big trees have suffered!” 

“One day, perhaps, the forest rangers may h: 
power, and then —’’ 

‘‘And then,” finished the girl. ‘these be; 
mountains can keep their clothes on.” 

“Exactly,” said the man; “and therefore, 
leave the shade’’—with always relevant irrelevar 
eat.’”’ And so they did. 


(Continued on Page 30) 


“‘You Must Do as You Like, Patricia; I Can’t Interfere.’’ He Acknowledged It 
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The success of the good Maxwell is working 
a momentous change in motor-car buying. 


For months the buying public has been 
making its comparisons on the basis of the 
good Maxwell—tor the simple reason that 
the good Maxwell gives more for the money 
than the public has been used to getting. 


The good Maxwell deserves to dominate its 
own market,onthestrength of its wonderiully 
fine owner-records, and every passing day 
brings that domination closer to complete 
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(Continued from Page 28) 

The burn was about a mile across, and the sun was high. 
They left the guiding stream and headed in a straight line 
for the farther side. Bareheaded, Peter was not in the 
least troubled by the heat; but Patricia’s nose grew pink 
on its tip, which pleased Peter immoderately. 

There was not a tree to cast shade, not a breeze stirring. 
Peter named the stripped area Devil’s Acre, and it de- 
served the name. It was hot. The charred stumps, the 
powdered ash and dirt radiated unbelievable warmth, until 
Pat wanted to hang her tongue out and pant. Peter said 
to go ahead and do it, but it didn’t help. 

They reached the other side finally, and as they entered 
the trees, where the fire seemed to have halted on a visible 
line, the sensation was of stepping into a cold bath. They 
had been climbing over blackened logs, been tangled in 
prickly vines, stumbling into miniature craters of ash, 
until the cool forest was a paradise. 

They found the stream again and some big trees. About 
the roots of one giant the water had spread out in inviting 
shallows, rippling, pellucid, over a glinting, sandy-smooth 
bottom. It needed to be waded in. Patricia looked down 
at her dusty boots, and then at the water, and then at 
Peter. 

“‘Fine!’’ replied Peter. ‘‘Go ahead!” 

But she pointed resolutely up that stream and away; 
so he dropped the knapsack, presented a large handker- 
chief and disappeared forlornly, creel and rod trailing be- 
hind him. Not that Pat cared; she was already busy with 
a knot in her boot lace. Hardly had she waded in, how- 
ever, when Peter came charging back with his first catch. 

“That,” he declaimed with an 
intensity of satisfaction out of 
all proportion to the size of the 
fish—‘‘that is an honest-to- 
goodness mountain trout, and 
there is nothing like him in 
water that runs or in tides that 
rip. He may be small and insig- 
nificant to the ignorant eye— 
this whale is eight inches, if he’s 
that—but wait! In the cool of 
the evening as we go down I 
shall get more. I'll not be so 
jaunty in casting; I’ll sacrifice 
perfect form and if necessary 
all fairness, but I’ll take a few; 
and then tonight, Patsy, my 
dear, with the aid of asmall well- 
laid fire I shall prove to you why 
is a trout.” 

“Turn your back,’’ directed 
Pat, “and I’ll come out.” 

Did she have any suspicion of 
how shiveringly awed and al- 
lured was the man before this 
old-fashioned conventionality? 
Absolutely not! Her scowl 
proved that modesty had noth- 
ing to do with it; merely that 
Peter was taking uninvited lib- 
erties. Peter’s tender emotions 
underwent violent upheaval, a 
gusty squall threatened. It 
shook him internally, but he 
kept it internal; a squall was no 
part of this day’s program. He 
apologized and left her. 

Pat soon had herself as 
smoothed and cool as when she 
had started out in the morning. 
Peter, naturally, came back 
with all the earmarks of having been diving for his trout 
and as if each had lurked in a mudhole. 

“‘Let’s stay here until it is cooler,’ suggested Peter. 

The girl agreed. She was leaning in drowsy comfort 
against a fallen tree trunk cushioned with moss. He threw 
himself down beside her, and though he was very near, she 
did not edge away. He became elaborately casual and 
unaware, puffed his pipe slowly, and on his back looked 
away from her up into the trees. 

“Seems as if I had been here before,’’ murmured 
Patricia—“‘the tiees, the stream, and—and you lying 
there.” 

“Commencement at Yale. It was under the maple at 
the what’s-its-name farm. I’ll bet that trickle came from 
a duck pond, though; not like this, was it?” 

“Oh, it was pretty!” defended Patricia. 

His brown face warmed at her tone. There was one 
memory she liked! 

“‘T told you my whole past, present and future that 
day,” he said, ‘“‘and about this very trip I intended tak- 
ing—remember?”’ 

There were minutes of silence before she made the com- 
ment, ‘‘ You said you were to make it—quite alone.” 

“*T lied,’”’ he confessed cheerfully. 

Another interval, and—‘‘ Did you know you lied?” 

“T suspected it.’’ 
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Watching through half-closed lids, he wondered how she 
would rise to the bait, saw her look down at him; but she 
must have caught a shining, because she turned away. 

He opened his eyes then, not caring what she saw there, 
hoping, rather. He moved nearer, put out groping fingers, 
found and drew her left hand toward him. A small band 
circled the ring finger. He touched it. 

“You left it on?” 

She made it obvious that he approached forbidden 
ground, where he did not belong; but he only tightened 
his grasp when she tried to draw away. Deliberately he 
drew the ring from her finger. 

““What right ——” she gasped. 

‘Every right,’ said Peter. Being a Rosslyn, he thought 
he had. ‘ You’ve worn it thinking it was Arnold’s! When 
a ring goes on that finger again it is to be mine.” 

“You forget yourself!” 

“No, Patsy; I haven’t forgotten myself; not once since 
we started.” 

“Considering the circumstances!’ she rebuked him. 

“That’s what I’m doing now—considering the cireum- 
stances.’ He rolled over, propping his chin on his fists. 
“You told me once that you did not believe in divorce, not 
even in the dissolving of a marriage. Patsy, was it true?” 

“Tt was—it is true’’—and her reserve was icy. 


She Was Again in Flight, Running a Nightmare Distance on Strange Beaches, 
Through the Night 


“Pat,” he grinned beguilingly, ‘‘you prig, you! Has 
nothing since then made you change your mind?”’ 

““No’’—but her voice was low and her mouth trembled. 

“Andaren’t youever going to change your mind, Patsy?” 

“No,” said Pat, but she did not allow herself to see the 
eyes looking into hers. 

“Not ever?” he whispered. 

“Not ever!”’ said Pat stubbornly. 

“You are sure of it? 
you claim your freedom, Patsy—nothing?”’ 

“Nothing!’’ said Pat; but if he could have seen the 
misty blue of her look when he dropped his face down on 
his folded arms! ‘‘ Unless’’—the dusky head lifted slightly 
as she spoke again—‘“‘unless he should ask for his freedom. 
In that case ——” 

“But he won’t!”’ said Peter. He sat up, then, to say 
comfortably, “‘So that’s that! Was his mouth so full of 
gauze that you failed to notice whom you married?”’ 

“What—what do you mean?” 

“Close your eyes, honey, and I’ll tell you something. 
You were married that night to me—to Peter Rosslyn!” 


“Not ever!” 


XVII 


HE had closed her eyes when he told her. Now she kept 
them closed, so that he could not make out her expres- 
sion; but her hands tightened into small, tense fists; a 


Is there nothing that will make 


Ju 


slow color crept up from her throat until : 
entire face; but not a word—not a word yet o 
or of recrimination. 

Nevertheless, by this time Peter knew 4 
form hasty conclusions or to make an unco 
he waited. Impatient, gusty Peter waited, a 
patiently. ) 

Presently, the silence threatening to con 
nitely: ‘We couldn’t prevent your marryj 
Rotter was utterly out of the question. All 
was to substitute another bridegroom.” | 

“My brothers know?” ~ 

“Do you think I would have married you: 
consent?” | 

“You had not mine,” said Pat’s grieved e 
cause they held only that grieved reproach, h 
self stammering in helpless appeal. | 

“Bear in mind, Pat, that this Patsy here on 
me is not the girl, the obstinate, unreasona 
reminded her, ‘‘with whom we had to deal 
cisco. Allow for your changed disposition, 
sympathy for us. What could we do? In wh 
could we save you? And in any case, you are 
than if you had married Arnold; you are i 
better off!’ This last gave him his confiden 

“You are asking me to 
a very staggering announ 

“‘T’ve the marriage cert 
he said, “‘and some letter 
brothers.” He took ther 
pocket. “Doctor Dean y 
give you the certificate w] 
you away—rushed you up 
ionway, if you'll remem 
received it and gave it { 
Patricia, here it is: ‘Peter. 
to Patricia Van Pelt, ma 
Witnessed by Winthrop | 
Theodore > The lic 
regular.” 

She took the document, examining it 
last, with a long breath—‘‘I signed that 
“Yes, hurriedly and without noticin 
Ted’s part. He sprawled over the paper 
my name and keeping everything in a: 

you had signed.” 4 

She indicated his name on the paper. 

“John?” she inquired. 

“John,” he said, looking at her with eyes as 
as her brother Ted’s—‘“‘John happens to b 
names.’ 

Artistically she seemed to think it a vik 

“What would you have done if you S 


same name as the other man?” 

He settled it easily: ‘Adopted John or T 
the occasion and kept it afterward for a souv! 
a middle name, more or less, in matrimony? 
her the letters. ¢ 

Win’s was brief and bitter: ” 


Pat: Try to forgive us. 


a - 
But Ted’s was sheer jubilance: 


Dear Patricious: I told you so! If ot 
several times in the same place! Didn’t I say thi 
husband and I loved each other as devotedly : as e\ 
true, my dear; we do! I said he was a prin 
Peter is the one brother-in-law Win and 
family. So for Pete’s sake—how appropriate! 
and make your mind up to the inevitana i 

HEOD( 


Patricia handed them to Peter to read; 
the latter. 

“Ted’s an ass at times,” he said, and ree 
of agreement. q 

He launched into explanations, which 
bent head and averted eyes: 

““You’ve no idea how many small points’ 
consider, to make it all consistent; to 
the yachting trip; to have the wedding I 
board—we sprained Arnold’s ankles to m 
send you on your shopping excursion alor 
have time to finish Arnold without intern 
you into marrying the bridegroom while 
bandages, the only veil we could think of 
Ted managed your part, as he did in gett 
San Franciseco—worked you by contrari 
things difficult for us; he refused to lie to 
balked at having one bandage on his head fo 
but he had to give in—there was too mu 1¢ 

“Your sudden decision to marry Arno) 
that it took some fast going; but we made! 
of the wedding Ted and I called off Arno 
already engaged. I had to substitute Do 
knows me. He made me feel more legal som 
churchly wedded. Ted had to blat like a 1001, 
scramble the program, to keep the good man 
me Peter or you Mrs. Rosslyn. I asked 

(Continued on Page 121, 
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Pe ic Mrs. Paul K. Christie -of 
/Hadley, Indiana, comes the recipe 
«)»w—for a most delicious bread. Try it. 


jut try it just as Mrs. Christie says— 
ie Libby’s Milk. That’s essential if 
care to have bread as rich and fine- 
etured as she makes it. 


Mee zxilh made double rich 


‘ere are 714 teaspoons of pure butter 
ain every 16-0z. can of this milk! The 
éy same butter fat that makes cream 
1. butter such great enrichers of foods. 
Vat’s why it makes such a difference, 
« only in breads but in a// cooking. 


abby’s Milk is cow’s milk and nothing 
N cow's milk, yet it’s exceptionally 
iii for two reasons. 
here are certain sections of this coun- 
t famed for the perfection of their dairy 
a sections where ideal pasture 

ds abound, where men make dairying 
hir business and constantly compete 
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eNow try Mrs.Christies — 
nshine Bread—anew delight 


among themselves tosee who can raise the 
finest herds and produce the richest milk. 


By placing our condenseries in these 
favored sections we get for Libby’s Milk 
the finest milk in the land. 


And we make it double rich simply by 
evaporating more than half the moisture 
from it! Nothing is added to it; none of 
its food values taken away. We seal it 
and sterilize it in air-tight cans, for only 
thus can we bring it safely to you who 
live, perhaps, many hundreds of miles 
away. 


The milk that good cooks use 


Once youhavetried this richer milk, have 
seen what a delightful flavor it gives to 
some favorite dish, you will not wonder 
why it has been called “the milk that 
good cooks use.’ You, too, like thou- 
sands of other women will want it regu- 
larly for a// your cooking. Order a can 
of Libby’s Milk from your grocer now. 


at ILK =% 


The milk that good cooks use 


Mrs. Paul K. Christie 
Hadley, Indiana 


7) lf, teaspoons of butter fat 
2 in every 16 ounce can 


How Mrs. Christie makes 
her Sunshine Bread 


1 egg 

1 cup sugar 

Y% cup Libby’s 
Milk 


3 cups flour 

3 teaspoons baking 
powder 

¥, teaspoon salt 


Y cup water 1 cup raisins 


Beat the egg and add sugar, then milk 
and water. Sift the dry ingredients to- 
gether and add gradually to the egg 
mixture, adding the raisins last. Pour 
into a well greased loaf pan and let 
stand thirty minutes. Bake in a moderate 
oven forty-five minutes. 


Write for free recipe 
folders 
—containing many other recipes sent us 
by good cooks who use Libby’s Milk. 
Address 
Libby, MCNeill & Libby 
506-A Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
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January and thundered out of a clear sky 

the information that he was going to go 
into politics, I knew right away what was coming 
next. 


Wain John Citizen suddenly set his jaw last 


“Now where do I go?”’ he demanded. ‘‘You know. 
Tell me.” 

““What’s your party?”’ I asked. 

**Demublican.”’ 


“Go to 77 Doolittle Street,’ I said, ‘‘at nine o’clock 
tonight. On the front of the house you’ll see a black slab, 
with Slapsteenth Assembly District Demublican Club on 
it, in letters that used to be gilt. Now listen. The legisla- 
ture of the state of New York consists of a senate and an 
assembly. The ‘more numerous branch’ is the assembly, 
with one hundred and fifty members, each of whom repre- 
sents a local district. Where there are more districts than 
one in a county the districts are numbered. In New York 
County, where you live, there are twenty-three assembly 
districts. You live in the slapsteenth, and the Demublican 
party organization in that district occupies the ground 
floor and basement of the house at 77 Doolittle Street. 
Got it?” 

“Yes, go ahead.” 

“All right. Go up the steps of that house, in the door, 
and all the way into the little back room. There you will 
find Tom Donovan. He’s the leader. Tell him who you 
are, where you live, that you’re a Demublican, and want 
to help in the party work, and that you’re not looking fora 
job—not yet. At this point Donovan will ask you to join 
the club. Tell him you’re on, and ask him the name and 
address of your election-district captain. In Donovan’s 
assembly district there are forty election districts, with 
three to four hundred voters in each, and two captains for 
each of them—one a man and one a woman—in each 
party. Those election districts are our smallest political 
units. You live in one of them. The sooner you get in 
touch with your captain the sooner you’ll be in the game. 
Tell Donovan you are anxious to get a-going right away. 
Then leave Donovan, before he drops dead. Got all 
that?” 

“T’ve got it,’’ said John Citizen. 

And he went and did it, that night. Now he is in the 
game—well in. 

More than that, he has a job, already. It beats all, the 
way that fellow gets things. 


A Man Without a Party 


Bee John Citizen took off to a good start. He dived 
straight into the center of the ol’ swimmin’ hole of 
American politics, without fiddling around upstream or 
downstream, or wasting time wading along the bank. That 
was due to two things: First, he knew which party he 
wanted to work with; and second, I was there to steer him 
into his party organization. Those two things did the trick. 


DECORATION 
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And now—after only six months—he has a job! That is 
what I can’t get over—although somewhat the same thing 
happened to me, many years ago. But of course that was 
different—very different. 

Sometimes I wonder if John Citizen appreciates the 
trouble I saved him. With the bit in his teeth, the way he 
had it, he might have wound up anywhere in his hunt for 
politics. Nor would he have been alone in his wanderings. 
There are more men and women than you can shake a 
stick at—right here in New York, my own town—who are 
trying to do something in politics today, but are failing 
because they are off the target. I was off it myself, for 
eleven years, and that is worth telling about. 

The thing that kept me on shore so long was a reasoned 
unwillingness to join a party organization. My forebears 
had been traditionally Republicans, except that my father 
cast his last two votes for Cleveland, in 1884 and 1888—as 
did many other Republicans. His memory brought me up 
a Democrat, and in the cherishing of that heritage I was 
just one of a great army of Americans whose politics— 
Republican or Democratic—come down to them with 
their surnames, from father to son. To the inheritance I 
added my own belief. 

But I lived in New York and was wholly unwilling to 
join the local Democratic organization, known as Tam- 
many Hall. The reasons are neither here nor there, so far 
as this article is concerned, nor is the question of whether 
my stand was right or wrong. But the result is part of the 
story—and the result was that for the first eleven years of 
my maturity I was a man without a party, so far as party 
-work was concerned. For eleven years I could not do 
what John Citizen was able to do the moment I told him 
how. For eleven years I was partially disfranchised. And 
in New York there were thousands like me. 

During that period it happened that I was drawn more 
and more back toward the Republican Party, until 
finally, in 1909, Senator Dolliver settled it. The power and 
support of his attack, as a Republican, on what had always 
seemed to me an unduly high-tariff policy, broke down the 
last barrier, and back I went, bag and baggage, to the 
normal party of my fathers. I was in the swimmin’ hole of 
party work, and there I’ve been ever since. Oh, yes, with 
an outspoken red-hot reservation now and then, that may 
set the near-by waters boiling a bit—but that peculiarity 
may be laid aside along with my precocious cogitations on 
the subject of Tammany Hall and the tariff. The point is 
that up to the day of Dolliver I drew a political blank, for 
eleven years. 

You have read of the wanderings of the man without a 
country? The man without a place in his party wanders 
just as wearily if he wants to do something in politics. 


The first thing he turns to is se 
history, government and the iss 
both here and abroad. He devow 
torials, books. He listens to speeches, 
orations—in campaign time and out, | 
get a line on the candidates. All these thin 
with his friends, while they last. At the 
learns to expatiate on the iniquity of po 


pounder. On Election Day he votes. 
All that I did myself, for a while. But jus 
accomplish? Did I help pick the candidate; 
through the primaries and the election ipa 
their platforms and policies, and see ther 
office according to their deserts? Did Ie 
to play on one of the great party teams that wer 
for the prize of governing America or itn 


No, I did not. I was not in the game. IfIh 
tirely satisfied with the character and metho 
who were in the game, out there on the field, I 
easily have sat back in the grand stand as 
audience of umpires to decide which team won. 
very far from being entirely satisfied. Yet the 
the grand stand watching, instead of on the field 
because I would not work within a party. Wh 
was won each year I was still a stranger to thi 
ran the government thereafter—whether I } 
that team or not. I was on the outside 

we live in a country of party government, w 

it or not. 


My Debut as a Stump Spea 


T WAS not until five years had gone by 

squirm a little in the grand-stand seat. — 
know full well that the voter who is not a pai 
some power, both before election and afte 
little business up there in the grand stand; | 
And I wanted to do more. It seemed to me 
work to do on the field, even for one wh 
neither team. So one day I declared myself 
teer stump speaker. That was in the may: 0 
of 1903. 

At the goo-goo headquarters over by the 
me how to make a stump speech—what to. 
say it. They told me, wearily, wisely, wi 
nations on their important shoulders. 

Then they turned me loose—that very nig 
I shall never forget. ; 

Down by the river front in my town ther 
corner where good people live. Many of thi 
well. Their struggle with the world is n 
rolled up, laboriously, and they are lucky 
break. They tackle life in the raw and 
can of it, which is not much. They need h 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Don’t Fail to Look 
for this Gold Seal 
When You Buy— 


il find it pasted on the face of every guaranteed 
al Congoleum Rug and on every few yards of 
Congoleum By-the-Yard. This Gold Seal 
dark green on a gold background) is your 
against inferior imitations. It is visible 
‘that you are getting genuine Congoleum 
4 and is your guarantee of absolute satisfaction. 
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Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs 
Make Housework Much Easier 


Is it any wonder that women are so enthusiastic about 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs? Practical and artistic—they 
come in a profusion of attractive patterns that you would 
never expect to find in such a low-priced floor-covering. 
And how many hours of tedious housework they save! 


For the kitchen, where the busy housewife spends so many 
hours, there are cheerful tile and wood block patterns. Then 
there’s a host of charming designs for the various other 
rooms—rich looking Oriental motifs, floral and conventional 
effects—all of them creations of master rug-designers. 


Made on a waterproof base with a firm, smooth surface 
these rugs give years of service. And they are so easy to 
clean—a few strokes of a damp mop and the colors are 
bright and spotless. No more drudgery of sweeping and 
beating. And Sif Congoleum Rugs lie flat without fastening. 


a z 2 es Cee Pattern No. 386 (shown at left) 1/2 x : feet $ .60 
9? a 9 fee ie is made in all sizes. The other 3 x3 _ feet 1.40 
9 x 10% feet 15.75 patterns illustrated are made 3 x 4% feet 1.95 
9 x12 feet 18.00 _ in the five large sizes only. a eusiGue feeb: 2-50 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the Mississippi 


are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 


(ONGOLEUM 


RuGs 


[ rie pattern on the floor ts 
| Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug 
| No. 508. The 6 x 9 ft. 
eh costs only $9.00 


sitely pretty, vivacious, daring Babs, to whose 

forthcoming marriage with Monteith Schuyler the 
papers had devoted so many columns—was one of the 
mystery sensations of the year. The fact that she was 
engaged to Monty was by no means her only claim upon 
public attention and affection, for Babs had been in the 
public eye constantly since her début two years before. 
She was by far the prettiest of that year’s crop—and there 
were few in the crops which had bloomed before or since 
who were pretty enough to be compared with her—but 
that was only one good reason why Babs captured the im- 
agination of a vast number of people who never laid eyes 
upon her. 

Another good reason was Mrs. James Whigmore Temple, 
her mother. There were some who were mean enough to 
say outright that it was she who engineered the match with 
Monty Schuyler, which was undeniably true. Mrs. Temple 
had played Babs as she would have played a hand at auc- 
tion, skillfully, quietly, adroitly, taking every trick which 
by the use of ingenuity might be hers. The marriage to 
Monty Schuyler was to be the entire game. Not that Monty 
was marrying beneath him. The Temples had been living 
in state at Dennywood when the Schuylers were still ped- 
dling fish. That was back in the days when the only loyal 
toast was to the king. 

But the best reason of all why the public loved Babs, and 
claimed her as its own with almost the same fervor with 
which it claims movie stars, was that Babs was unbeatable. 
When she rode in the horse show she rode a winner; when 
there was charity work afoot it was Babs’ team of débu- 
tantes which sold the most of whatever there was to be 
sold. When an especially ardent suitor became abusively 
insistent Babs did not strike him across the cheek with her 
riding crop or wither him with a haughty glance. Being 
cornered, she jumped her horse over a twenty-foot em- 
bankment into the river; then, from the other side, taunted 
the man with promises to marry him if he had nerve enough 
to follow. She would have kept her promise. That was 
Babs. 

It was also Babs who took the huge diamond, set in 
platinum, from Monty Schuyler—gross, heavy-featured 
Monty—refusing to let him put it on her finger, and said, 
“You know why I’m doing it, don’t you?” Her grayish- 
blue eyes were like sharp goads. His glance shifted away, 
and he shrugged. ‘‘All right,” continued the girl; “if you 
can stand it, I can—I suppose.”’ She laughed as she slipped 
the ring on, but her face went pale. 

Four days before the wedding Babs disappeared. She 
had gone riding, accompanied by a groom, whom she dis- 
missed. When she failed to return for luncheon a search 
was started. The horse was found, contentedly munching 
clover at the end of the field farthest from the house, nearly 
five miles away. 

Panic followed hysteria. Droves of men were engaged to 
search every foot of the countryside. Detectives—police 
and private—were summoned, and commenced their work 
in a drenching rainstorm. Reporters from New York and 
Boston swarmed down upon Dennywood. Strips of motion- 
picture film, from a news reel, showing Babs and Monty at 
the time when the engagement was announced, were rushed 
through laboratories and distributed to theaters throughout 
the country as fast as trains could carry them. Printing 
shops, subsidized by Monty, cast aside other work to print 
placards. Radio stations broadcast an appeal. The reward 
offered by Monty jumped within twenty-four hours— 
while he soddenly paced the floor—from twenty-five thou- 
sand to fifty, to one hundred. 

Babs had disappeared. 


[se disappearance of Barbara Temple—the exqui- 


Skip Jones was seated on the engine frame of his air- 
plane, eyes closed, one elbow on the ridge of the open hood, 
chin in his hand, legs dangling, while he listened to the 
soft, contented purring of the huge motor. He appeared to 
be asleep, but that was because all his senses were so deeply 
engaged in following the subdued harmony which came 
from the exhaust. To Skip Jones there was no symphony 
of sound quite so beautiful as that which his motor uttered. 

An alien noise, vibrant, thumping, smote his ears and 
made him start. He glanced up quickly, in time to see a 
big bay hunter float upwards from the adjoining field, 
take the fence in a sweeping are and come cantering 
towards him. Upon its back, riding as though she were 
part of the animal, was a girl who seemed, by contrast, 
very small and immature. Skip closed the hood and slipped 
to the ground just as she reined in. 

“Hello,” she said casually, and smiled. The horse 
pirouetted, pawed at the ground and shook its head rebel- 
liously. ‘‘Engine trouble?” she asked over her shoulder. 
Then she dismounted in a leap and came up to him, reins 
over her arm. ‘‘If you need anything I can ride back home 
and have one of the men come out in a car.” 
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“Thanks ever so much,” replied Skip. ‘‘No engine 
trouble there.” 

Without taking his eyes from the girl’s face he nodded 
towards the hood. She listened gravely to the beat of the 
motor, head a little to one side. 

Babs Temple—as all the descriptions of her informed the 
public—wore, this morning, tan whipcord riding breeches, 
tan boots, a green jacket over a white China silk blouse, 
and aslouchy, dark green fedora hat trimmed with irides- 
cent cock feathers drooping off from the left. Skip took in 
these details briefly, and continued to study her face with 
almost the same quizzical interest with which she studied 
the motor. 

It was a face in which expressions changed with such 
rapidity that they blended oddly. Her small, determined 
chin; her mouth, with its rather full red lips; a suggestion 
of a dimple in her right cheek; her eyes, which always 
shone as though some new idea had just entered her head— 
all seemed to be in a desperate hurry to catch up in the 
business of portraying emotions. Also, Babs’ face had the 
habit of reflecting the expression of the person to whom 
she was talking, which complicated matters further. Per- 
haps it was because she was always at least one word ahead 
of what anyone happened to be saying to her. 

It struck Skip that he had seen her before. And yet, he 
said to himself, he couldn’t have seen her, or he would 
remember her distinctly. She wasn’t the sort of person one 
could forget easily. 

“‘Ge-e-e!”’ she exclaimed softly. ‘‘That’s a real motor! 
What sort is it?” 

She turned a pair of wide eyes upon him. 

“My own,” replied Skip. ‘I designed it.” 

“Will you let me see it?” 

Skip hesitated. Except for those who had done the me- 
chanical work upon it, no one had seen this engine. 

“Yes, surely.” 

He mounted the plane and swung open the hood, expos- 
ing twelve slender, polished cylinders. 

‘Hold the horse,’”’? commanded Babs. 

Then she was standing upon one of the wheels, grasping 
a strut, peering at the engine. From the way her eyes 
traveled over it Skip was aware that she knew what she 
was looking at, that it meant more to her than just a mass 
of metal which made a noise, and he felt grateful. 

“Tt’s a beauty!’’ she exclaimed as she stepped to the 
ground. ‘‘What power?” 

“She’ll do better than five hundred,” admitted Skip. 
“Nearly six. She’s very light—that’s theimportant thing.” 

““Whe-e-e!” breathed Babs. ‘‘That is an engine!” 

“You know,” said Skip, “I have an idea that I’ve seen 
you before, but I’m hanged if I know where it was.” 

She laughed. 

“My name’s Temple—Barbara Temple.”’ 

“Oh, Babs Temple! Of course!’’ His expression changed 
from one of friendliness to something that wasn’t quite so 
friendly—and so did hers instinctively. “And so you’re 
going to marry Monty, eh?” he asked. 

She looked at him coldly. 

“Do you know him?” 

“ Yes.’’ ‘ 

From the pocket of his leather coat he fished a helmet 
and commenced to put it on, turned away from her. Babs 
watched him silently, lips tightly set. It was as though he 
had brushed her from his mind. It was against all rules, as 
Babs knew then, for a man to dismiss her. 

“Wait a minute,” she ordered. ‘‘I want to ask you 
something.” 

Skip settled the helmet over his short, curly, dark hair 
and turned towards her in polite acquiescence. She dis- 
regarded the reins which he held out to her. 

“What do you think of Monty Schuyler?” she demanded. 

Their eyes met squarely, and Skip’s lean jaw became 
leaner and harder. 

“Do you really want to know?” 

s3 Nes 

He paused for a moment. 

“‘T think he’s a cross between a pig and an angleworm.”’ 

Babs’ face did not change. 

“T’d thought of the pig,’”’ she answered calmly. Her 
response took his breath. 

“And you. can tell him that Skip Jones said so,’’ he 
added. ‘I knocked him flat once at college, and I’d like 
nothing better than an excuse to do it again. Why marry 
that thing?” 

She allowed her gaze to rove about them until it settled 
on a broken fence of the Dennywood estate. 

“That!” she replied, pointing to it. ‘‘Our fences are 
broken.” 
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Babs turned away from him, walked oye 
and peered into the cockpit. Skip, stil 
horse, studied her. The thought of her be, 
Monty Schuyler’s possessions was somehoy 

to him that he was in a mood to fight. Hise 
more to the broken fence. Babs was smil 
faced him again. 7 

“There’s room for a passenger in this plane 
she asked casually. Skip nodded. ‘‘When I, 
today,” continued the girl, a note of sadnes; 
“it was just because I had a lot of thinking { 
think there at Dennywood. They’ve drivs 
point where—where I’d do anything, even n 
just to get away.” 

’ There was a moment of silence in which th 
eyes fastened upon his inextricably. 

‘““Why don’t you take me away?” she 
““Won’t you just take me some place wher 
myself for a little while and think?” 

Skip stared at her. 

“Get in!’”’ he ordered abruptly. 

He dropped the reins, helped her into th 
cockpit, fastened the belt about her. She loo 
and chuckled softly. F 

Certainly one of the great reasons why 
Babs was that she was unbeatable. 

With the motor emitting a pulsating, 
throb, they rushed across the field and soa 
settled close above the trees in rushing flight 
they had put ten miles between them and 
they entered a steep climb, and the altimeter 
finally at nine thousand feet. The hum 
stopped abruptly. : 

_ Skip leaned back and yelled, “Got a m 
Open her up for a few minutes—speed!” © 

The full, blasting roar of twelve power 
struck their ears, and the plane leaped forw 
which made the stay wires scream. Babs’ 
was caught up in the pounding storm of win 
was a meteorlike progress which made the e 
neath them. . 

When Skip closed the engine and loo 
Babs’ head, hatless and with her light h 
peered up from behind the wind shield. _ 

“Glorious! More! Faster!” were words h 
catch. x 

He shook his head. a 

“Have to save it—race!”’ came back to he 

Presently they were in a steep spiral t 
about two hangars in a large, barren field, wh 
edge, near a clump of trees, a rambling farm 
sifted down towards the earth, turning in 
circles, with the soft air of late summer brushi 

““What’s this place?”” demanded Babs as! 
to the ground. ‘4 

“My testing field and shops.”’ ; 

The girl looked about her in grim silenee, ‘ 
tablelike, sparsely weeded field, the big han 
ancient farmhouse. From the belt of her jac 
her hat, put it on, persuading the disarray 
to hide itself. “a 

“The social life here must be intense,” wa 
Then: “But what a wonderful place to thin 

“That’s why I got it,” answered Skip. “1 
twenty miles away. No one bothers me here. 
into what I’m doing. You’re the first visitor 

A man had emerged from one of the han 
short in his tracks at seeing them. 

“That’s Murphy, my mechanic,” explaine 
tice how glad he is to see you?” { : 

She turned a puzzled countenance up toh 

“But why all the secrecy?” 5. 

“Hm-m-m ” he began. ‘Well, we’ 
racer here that’s going to surprise ’em at the 
race. That engine’—he nodded towards th 
had left—‘‘is the one that goes in the race 
working her in. It’s a ——” : 

“Let me see the racer!’’ she deman 
tensely. ‘‘How fast’ll it go?” 

“Around two hundred.” 

She drew a quick breath and exclaime 
room for a passenger in it?” 

Skip put back his head and laughed. __ 

“Passenger! Lord! It’s so small that the 
into it with a shoehorn.” 

She slipped her arm through his and tt 

“Let me see it! Please!” 

“You came out here to do some thinki 1 
“That cedar grove over there is where 1 0! 
Or you can go into the house, and Mrs. Kra 
housekeeper—will give you some tea. We'll! 
an hour.” (Continued on Page 70) 
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1 ower and beauty and luxurious 


S’eerless possesses cannot satisfy 
yin and of themselves. 


literally be built up on the 
egree of unfailing reliability 
lis seems to have made pecul- 
vO, 


S owner, through close famili- 
his car, habitually considers 
performed, the task which he 
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Today he may call upon his car only for 
the ordinary daily routine. 


Tomorrow, with the same reliance, he can 
begin a tour across the continent—and he 
will find his Peerless ready for the word, 
as it is ready three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year. 


This rare faculty among motor cars is not 
a happy accident in Peerless. 


It is the fruit of years of skilful engineer- 
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ing, accompanied by equally skilled manu- 
facturing. 


Its incorporation into each and every Peer- 
less that leaves these works, has always 
been and will always be the first thought 
and effort of the Peerless organization. 


For we believe that towering high above 
every other motive that prompts a man to 
buy and use a motor car, is a desire and an 
actual need for certainty of performance that 
acknowledges no limit of time or distance. 
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A lucky skipper means a lucky ship. I don’t give a whoop 
if he thinks seals is catched in a rat trap. Any sailorman 
as can skin a Jo’burg loan shark can skin seals. I’m makin’ 
th’ trip; 

Big Sam had taken up his quarters in the cabin of the 
Harpoon. The little topsail schooner had been built for a 
yacht in the long ago, and her living quarters were far’too 
comfortable for a sealer. There was a reek of raw hides, 
seal oil and bilge hanging in the soiled and napless cushions 
of the transoms. But there was brass in the skylight, and 
the table was mahogany. Big Sam himself sat in a massive 
swivel chair of mahogany at that table, laboriously writing 
a letter in English to somebody in America, looking as 
much out of place in such a chair as the chair 
looked in such surroundings. The little vessel 
swayed gently to the breeze, lying at anchor 
in the bay waiting for her crew to come aboard. 
Knowing little about the new business, Sam 
had first secured a highly recommended mate, 
then sent him to gather together a good crew 
of real sealers. Soon he heard the boat com- 
ing out. Hastily concluding his letter, “ Yuor 
lovin’ fater, Mr. Sam Tuomi,” he addressed 
the envelope to a very respectable school for 
girls in New Jersey, which demanded that its 
pupils conduct their correspondence in Eng- 
lish, and took it up to the boatman to mail 
ashore for him. 

Two hours later the Harpoon was bowling 
along with a buoyant lift of the bows to a 
sweet northwester. Bitter seas might roar 
around the bleak Crozets; here the sea was 
kindly, the breeze tempered. The gale which 
had blown him into Table Bay had passed on. 
Dainty and fragile the schooner looked in the 
sunlight. With her square topsails set, and a 
square foresail set to flying halyards, her big 
fore and aft mainsail boomed out over the rail 
and guyed to the rigging, she flirted the curl- 
ing seas from her sharp stem saucily, making 
spray bows about her forepart, wetting her 
sails as high as the third reef band. But Big 
Sam saw only glossy seals ahead where others 
saw sparkling sea jewels. He saw but the 
profits, for he had need of them. Wind and 
sea, ship and sails, all these were part end par- 
cel of a seaman’s life, not in any way to be un- 
duly noticed or madea curiosity of. They were 
to be cared for and respected, but not rhap- 
sodized over. As for the grandeur of frowning 
Table Mountain looming high to port, that 
was of interest because some day, soon, he 
hoped, that would be the landfall he must look out for. 

“One o’ the hands I got was jawin’ pretty confidential 
with that man as bought your sloop, skipper,’’ the mate re- 
marked, coming aft from his duty of seeing the anchors 
safely secured for sea. ‘“‘That’s him, comin’ aft to relieve 
th’ wheel.” 

‘Ay shall not vorry apout ta frients of ta crew, mister, 
but only apout t’eir seal hunting,’”’ said Big Sam. “Ta fel- 
low vasn’t likely to sent me his lofe, I betcha.” 

“‘T’d watch out for any friend o’ his, allee samee,”’ the 
mate grumbled. 

Sam said nothing more. Hescarcely gave a glance at the 
man who passed him with a fat, oozy smirk to take the 
helm. The mate stared, but Big Sam seemed as uncon- 
scious of the fact that Fatty was among his crew as he had 
been of Fatty’s futile punches when he was hoisting him up 
to the tackle back there on the stores dock. 

Far to the southward the sealer stood, into the latitude 
of the Crozets, where great seas rolled ever eastward before 
the weighty thrust of booming westerlies. Bitter-cold gray 
seas coated the little schooner with icy armor. 

In forecastle and cabin small bogy stoves glowed red- 
hot; beams and bulkheads were dripping with the steam 
from drying clothes; the galley shelves were never without 
the mittens of a whole watch, drying out for the next watch 
on deck. 

Fatty had elected himself leading hand of his watch, in 
spite of his humiliation back in Capetown, which at least 
some of his present shipmates had witnessed. Young 
Barney Scott had accepted the situation with ill grace. 
There would have to be a show-down before he conceded 
Fatty his place. But when even the old veteran of twenty 
sealing voyages, Seth Coyle, let Fatty dig into the hash be- 
fore him, Barney paused in his rebellious purpose. Fatty 
had made a reputation as a fighter, no doubt of that. How, 
it was hard to say, for no man of the crew had ever seen 
him really fight, except on that occasion when Big Sam had 
hoisted him on the tackle like a stuck pig ready for flaying. 
But perhaps old Seth felt his years. Perhaps he thought he 
had taken upon himself trouble enough in sailing with a 
green skipper, gambling on luck. But Barney was not 
comfortable. He had fighting blood himself, though no 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


fighting hunger. He was no seeker after strife; albeit no 
dodger of it either if inevitable. 

He had carried the dinner from the galley in his turn on 
a cold cheerless day when the schooner had drenched all 
hands to the skin a dozen times in the forenoon watch. 
Fatty had told him to. On the way forward Barney had 


been swept across the deck, bruising himself sorely, saving 
his dishes only by self-sacrificing agility. 

Dragging himself to his feet he had thought over things, 
and the fact stood out sharply that of all the watch Fatty 
alone had never yet taken his turn at Peggy; which means 
that Fatty had never carried the food kids, nor swept 
out the forecastle. 


Only That One Gaunt, Gigantic 
Figure, With Oakumlike Hair Streaming 
From His Bare Head, Yellow Oilskins 
Whipped in Streamers About His Frame 


As soon as he had finished his dinner Barney got his pipe 
lighted and proceeded to stretch himself in his bunk to 
nurse a bit of comfort out of wet blankets. But he kept an 
eye on Fatty. 

“Hey, young feller, finish yer Peggy,’’ said Fatty, casting 
a puffy eyeat him. ‘‘Think ye’rea bloody dook, don’t yer?”’ 

“‘Peggy’s finished with dinner,’ returned Barney 
shortly. His blood was getting hot, but he wanted no 
bother while his dinner was settling. 

“Sure, that’s right,” rejoined old Seth Coyle boldly. ‘“‘He 
carried dinner first day out, and I follered on cleanin’ up.” 

‘All right; then it’s your turn again, old hoss,”’ stated 
Fatty. 

“How about you?” 

“Me?” Fatty queried, with an astonished glare. 
you lookin’ fer a fuss?” 

“No, I ain’t. Fair do’es, that’s all,’’ retorted Seth 
stoutly. 

“You talkin’ t’ me like that? I got a share in this trip. 
Get that?” 

“We all got shares.”” Old Seth stood his ground. His 
shipmates looked on with relish. They all wanted to see 
Fatty tackled, though none wanted to do the tackling. 
Fatty stood up, his fat face and lubbery frame shaking with 
rage. He shot out a pudgy fist, cracked Seth on the nose, 
and the old chap sat down on his sea chest with a thump, 
tears streaming from his eyes. 

“Take yours out of that, then! 
lenged Fatty belligerently. 

“That’s a shame!” cried Barney, sticking a leg outside 
his blankets. ‘‘You can’t beat up an old man that way.” 

“Old man or green boy!” snarled Fatty, moving with 
unexpected speed towards the bunk. ‘‘Here’s yours, too, 
y’ young squirt.” 

Like an avalanche of blubber he rolled down upon Bar- 
ney, catching him before he was well clear of his bunk. 
Whatever evil there might be in Fatty, there was no doubt 
concerning the effectiveness of his roughhouse style of 
fighting. Barney found himself overwhelmed by a weighty, 
two-fisted terror who panted laboriously and looked about 
to burst with apoplexy, but who nevertheless gave out 
blows that hurt devilishly, hurt bitterly for all the soft 


“Hey, 


Anybody else?” chal- 
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below-the-belt with Fatty’s methods. He 
an opening presented itself, and when it 


mered and kneaded into bruised undo 5 
failed in his rebellion, for that time anyk 


ously, his pudgy face purple with exertic 
glittering evilly. »y 

Old Seth meekly gathered up the megs } 

for the broom. . 
Big Sam sat hunched over the tab; 
poring over the figures of his reckonin, 
tion was crude, effective enough when 
fairly regularly, depending entirely up 
tude by meridian altitude by which t 
dead reckoning. As for longitude, th: 
at by estimation entirely. Any uncerta: 
care of by laying off a course to strik 
parallel of latitude well on the near g 
ridian sought, then running down the 
the landfall was made. And the om 
generally, because Sam had rarely ex] 
period of sunless days which extended 
four. But down in the roaring fortic 
strong winds and heavy current made 
more or less uncertain, and where the 
islands was such as to constitute a dea 
ships, the sun sometimes failed to show 
Sam had not caught the sun at meridian fo 
He was uncertain of his latitude; he felt sur 
run his estimated distance considerably, 
schooner had a trick of deceiving even the 
as to her speed when the seas ran weightily 
the gray skies, against the gray of the seas 
haze of the horizon, the vision of the keens 
out could not be depended on to distinguisl 
gray specks of the islands until close at han 
man might as well be blind; and the Ha 
likely to find her mark by night as by day. 

Thus Sam pondered over his figures. The 
mahogany table had long since been sadly 1 
bacco fire and knife score. The soil of m: 
rough-and-ready meal was ingrained into t 
The atmosphere of the once gorgeous cabin 
once tasteful fittings. The reek of damp clo 
ding mingled terrifically with the churned bil 
the fiery heat of the red-hot stove and pipe, 1 
the carlings, roasted the very air until the 
forth tenfold, as coffee gives up its last whiff o 
roasting. A blue mist hung heavily under t 
the miasma over a swamp. 

But Sam took heed of none of these thing 
lungs suffered no distress; his artistic taste h 
oppressive to him, therefore he felt no sorrow 
state of the beauty that once existed there. 
one great outstanding thing: He had a motk 
ter, just coming to ripe girlhood, who gave ¢ 
of growing into a very much worth-while wo 
seen other girls, whose parents were better al 
and rear their girls; he had seen, too, amazi 
the wistful eyes of his golden-haired Maiya | 
with those girls. He would give her all that 
had. It meant hard work; cruel hard; and, 
lack of education and refinement should ne\ 
her, he intended that it should also mean hisse 
at least until she needed him more than now 
boarding school gave her everything essential 
mother’s care, so long as the bills were cl 

this he had taken himself across the world 
business of which he knew nothing, building] 
upon his fine seamanship, his perfect sea s 
luck that always followed him as a fish 
difference between clamming, fishing, oy: 
save that some paid better than others; 
sealing had the greatest possibilities. __ 

He was impatient to reach the islands. 
paid all Maiya’s expenses well in advance, t 
a sum of cash which, with the keen price h 
the sloop, was just sufficient to buy thes 
a keen price. And the keenness had been on 
times. It had taken him but a very short whi 
that a shoal, beamy oyster sloop was bad ly y f 
ing in the Crozets; also that sealing was no = 
carried on singlehanded. So, by the time he 
crew, working on shares, and had stored a! 
the schooner, there was no cash left. In 
forced to get part of his stores on credit, 
the mate he had shipped procuring him’ 

Every idle day was a day lost for Sam. 
to work. And he was getting worried about 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Super-Sport 


$1675 
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_ “The most completely equipped and 
distinctive cars in the country,” is 
_ the tribute often paid the Oldsmo- 
| bile Super-Sport and Sport Roadster. 
They have real distinction because 
_ they are built to be true sport cars— 
- not just conventional cars with ac- 
cessories added as an after-thought. 


And best of all, these cars are 
Eights—meaning that while you 
_ are hardly conscious of the engine, 
/ you enjoy the smoothness and flex- 
| ibility that only an eight can give. 
' Moreover, General Motors Research 
| Laboratories have pronounced the 
\ Oldsmobile Eight the most power- 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 


EIGHTS FOURS 


Other Eight Cylinder Models 
Touring Car $1375 Coupe - - $1875 
Brougham 1775 Sedan - - 2025 

Four Cylinder Models: $975 to $1595 
Prices F. O. B. Lansing 


These Sport Cars Give Super Equipment 
nd 8 Cylinder Performance at Low Cost 


ful engine of its size in America. 


In keeping with such a remarkable 
engine, the Eight chassis is built over- 
size for strength. For instance, the 
frame is 7’’ deep, instead of 544”, 
which is the average. The king bolts 
are 1’’, while the average is 34’’. The 
shackle bolts are 34’’—the average is 
¥,"". The springs are 54”’ long—that’s 
4” longer than the average. The ex- 
tra four inches make a world of dif- 
ference in riding comfort. 


Drive either of these twin sport cars 
and you’ll appreciate the contrast 
between ordinary transportation 
and luxurious, exhilarating travel. 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


TRUCKS 
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Sport Equipment 


Standard equipment of both the 
Super-Sport and Sport Roadster 
includes: 


Boyce Motometer 
Rear vision mirror 


Combination stop and parking 
light 


Step lights in doors 
Spot light 

Cast aluminum steps 
Tuarc steel wheels 


Nickeled triple bar bumpers front 
and rear 


Cowl ventilator 
Cigar lighter 
Sun visor 


Drum type legal head lamps and 
cowl lamps 


Windshield wings 
Floor rugs 
Windshield cleaner 


Tool compartment in left front 
door 


Bicycle type fenders 

Top boot 

Nickeled radiator and hub caps 
Walnut side rails 


Gasoline gauge on walnut-finish 
instrument board 


Walnut steering wheel and spokes 
Transmission lock 

Rear guard rails 

Double tire carrier 


Two large luggage compart- 
ments (Sport Roadster only) 


Cast aluminum golf bag carrier 
(Sport Roadster only) 


Sport Roadster 


$1625 
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A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS whe: 
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(Continued from Page 36) 
He went on deck, sniffing at the spume- 
saturated air like a gaunt wolfhound. 

‘*Ton’t see ta lant, hey?’’ he squeaked. 

‘Nothin’ raised yet,’’ grumbled the 
mate. ‘Never took this long before, not 
this schooner didn’t.” 

“Ts t’em islants good ant high?”’ 

“Tn daytime!” the mate laughed grimly. 
“Nighttime, in weather like this, they’ll 
rise up right under ye an’ knock ye sky high 
afore y’ see ’em.” 

Big Sam climbed aloft. He scanned the 
horizon all around. When he came down 
his little blue eyes were almost hidden by 
the wrinkles of worry. 

** Ay vish Ay hat vun o’ t’em chronometer 
clocks,’”’ he muttered, and went below to 
wrestle again with his reckoning. 


When he relieved the mate at eight bells 
the helmsman gave him a queer glance. 
Delivering his brief report of the course, 
wind and apparent drift of the seas, the 
mate drew Sam into the companionway, 
out of hearing from the wheel. 

“Skipper,”’ he said as quietly as wind 
and roaring sea permitted, ‘‘better watch 
Fatty. Some o’ the rest’ll stand watchin’, 
too, since Fatty’s started trouble.” 

“Trouble? Vat trouble?’’ squeaked Sam 
irritably. 

‘“Well, he’s made hisself cock 0’ the fo’- 
e’s’le, licked young Barney Scott, and 
bragged about how he’s goin’ to get hunky 
for what you done to him in Capetown. I’d 
watch him, skipper. This is your first time 
sealin’. You don’t know th’ game yet.” 

**Ain’t ta men all on shares? Ain’t t’ey 
got to vork vit’ me or vork for not’ing? Ta 
fat loafer ain’t losing me no sleep, Mister 
Mate.” 

“Allee samee, watch him, skipper. Don’t 
leave all th’ lookin’ out to the hands. He 
wuz seen chatting very deedy with that old 
shark as bought your sloop. I told you that 
before. And Peter Suggs, as was at th’ 
wheel last watch, said Cap’n Oater—him 
you bought this schooner from—come down 
to the boat landing ’long o’ Fatty, too, just 
like they wuz pals. Watch him. Nuther 
me nor th’ worth-while hands is hankerin’ 
arter no empty-holded trip.” 


Big Sam remained on deck long after his 
watch was done. He was too anxious to 
rest. The most careful scrutiny of his reck- 
oning only gave him the scant reassurance 
that, if he had missed making the tiniest 
error in his judgment of current drift, the 
Crozets were still ahead of him, and he was 
perhaps a trifle to the southward of his de- 
sired latitude. He went aloft twice in his 
own watch, and again in the mate’s watch, 
staying up there on the swaying fore upper 
topsail yard for an hour. When night fell 
the sea was rolling after the schooner in 
long, scarcely broken waves, but the wind 
was still bitter, the sprays froze as they fell. 
An hour perched aloft was as much as he 
cared for. But he noticed that the lookout 
who had been aloft when he went up was 
not relieved at the change of watches. 

“Vhy ton’t yu reliefe ta lookout?”’ he 
asked the mate. 

“‘Tt’s up to the men, skipper. 
7em don’t like night steerin’, 
like lookout. They swap tricks. 
no harm.”’ 

“Yu vant fresh eyes looking out now, 
mister.” 

““Them’s the sharpest eyes in the ship, 
cap’n,” put in Fatty, who had the helm. 

“Sharp eyes get tired,’ said Sam. ‘Yu 
got goot eyes, Ay tink. Up yu go ant re- 
liefe him.” 

The mate looked annoyed. This was 
overriding him, since he was on watch. 
And Fatty was under suspicion as a trouble 
maker. But Fatty grinned surprisingly, 
stepped aside with one hand on the wheel, 
waiting for somebody to take it. 

“Sure, I’ll relieve th’ lookout,” he said. 
“T got th’ lookout in the mornin’ watch, 
but that don’t matter. I got good eyes, 
cap’n; you bet I have.” 

The mate sang out for a fresh helmsman, 
and Barney Scott and old Seth Coyle came 
aft together. 

“Whose trick?’’ Sam squeaked. 

“°Tain’t neither of us,’”’ Seth grumbled. 
“°Tis mine next.” 

“It’s my lookout by rights,’’ said Bar- 
ney, glaring straight at Fatty, whose face 
looked like a fat gargoyle in the faint light 
of the binnacle. 

“Vy ain’t yu up aloft?”’ demanded Sam. 

‘He ain’t so used to these seas as Bill is, 
cap’n,” Fatty put in hastily. “Bill and 
me’!] keep lookout between us until we raise 


Some of 
some don’t 
Don’t do 
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pe islands. Here y’are, Barney. Ketch 
olt!”’ 

Barney hesitated for a second, but went 
obediently to the wheel. 

Then Fatty, moving towards the fore 
rigging, announced impudently: “You 
don’t want to take no chances on missing 
them islands, Cap’n Sam. Th’ hands is 
grumblin’ right now. I tells ’em they’re 
talkin’ muckstruck, I do, but they keeps on 
sayin’ as you can’t find the islands. That 
don’t sound so good, do it?” 

Sam peered owlishly after the vanishing 
fat shape in the darkness of the main deck, 
but he made no retort. He was conscious 
of his uncertainty. That men working 
wholly on shares should be anxious seemed 
reasonable enough. But the mate muttered 
profanity under his breath. Even old Seth 
Coyle dared to swear in the presence of his 
skipper. 

“Th’ gol-danged fat hoodlum! Cap’n, 
take th’ advice of an old fool: Keep both 
them bloody bilge rats off th’ lookout!” 


“Vy?” squeaked Sam irritably. ‘“ Vhat 
is ta matter vit’ yu men, anyhow?” 
“T dunno, cap’n, I dunno,’’ Seth mum- 


bled, moving forward. “Don’t ask me, 
don’t ask me ”” His cracked voice died 
away as he dodged the flying sprays and ran 
forward. 

His own watch coming at midnight, Big 
Sam kept the deck right through the night. 
Sheer seamanly instinct warned him that 
land was near. His judgment urged him, 
even against the evidence of his figures, to 
edge farther north. Hour after hour, be- 
fore changing the course, he scanned the 
smoky sky; and he was at last rewarded by 
seeing a cluster of stars peep through the 
flying murk overhead, fair sign of a clearer 
morrow. 

He ordered the helmsman to bring the 
schooner up, not without misgivings. Then 
he took the helm himself. 

“Rouse out the watch and brace the 
yards forward a bit,’’ he squeaked. 

He could hear the men singing out to the 
man aloft to watch out for himself. Then 
the weird minor wailing singing out as the 
braces were hauled upon, the chirrup of 
sheaves, the stamp of feet, the hearty curses 
of men drenched and cold when a sea lifted 
over the rail and half drowned the watch 
at the lee braces. There was a clatter and 
a crash as one of the boats gave under the 
impact of the water. Oars and buckets 
floated away on the broken sea. The little 
schooner shivered and complained as the 
stress upon her was doubled, heading up 
across the mighty seas she had run before 
so long. 

“Belay tat! Make fast!” yelled Sam, 
easing her with the helm. 

“‘Belay!’’ echoed a voice. 

Then a rope twanged, men fell one upon 
another, shouting excitedly, and the thun- 
der of canvas shook the Harpoon to her 
lowermost treenail. 

“Brace carried away!’ yelled somebody 
in the blackness. 

But it was the agonized, unhumanlike 
cry that pealed out from aloft which awoke 
Big Sam to realization that more than a 
broken rope was amiss. Men in the deep 
waist milled and gaped upwards. They 
stood, hanging onto the pinrail abreast of 
the foremast, when Sam, having lashed his 
helm with the mainsheet, appeared among 
them. 

“Must be young Abner Coffin. 
lookout,’’ somebody volunteered. 

The fore topsail yards were threshing 
madly. A man cast off the upper topsail 
halyards. 

“Keep t’at fast!’’ screamed Big Sam, al- 
ready in the rigging. “‘Ton’t yu start vun 
rope! Ay soon see ta trouble.” 

The young Yankee who had been on the 
lookout had the makings of a good sailor- 
man. He was green to the sealing; but 
smart as paint. He had deserted from a 
fine big American ship in Capetown, Sam 
knew. He had come aboard hopelessly 
drunk. But that was nothing. If getting 
very drunk now and then irretrievably 
ruined a sailorman, then there would be no 
good sailors in the world. Sam knew that 
too. The mate had said young Abner 
Coffin was too thick with Fatty, and too 
darned sassy, but that was the folly of 
youth. Big Sam liked the youngster as 
much as he permitted himself to like any- 
body besides his golden Maiya. He took 
the ratlines three at a time. 

“Vere are yu?” he squeaked, peering 
ste the darker blackness of the mast dou- 

ings. 

The shaking of the sails almost flung him 
headlong down. From somewhere near 
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above him he heard a low moan. Then he 
had to grip for his life with both hands; for 
the unwatched vessel, wild under her un- 
trimmed canvas, swung up to the wind and 
took one stupendous pitch and roll to wind- 
ward that buried her to the rails from fore- 
castle to quarterdeck. 

“Vatch ta vheel! 
screamed. ‘“‘Holt her off ta vind!” 

The topsails ought to come off, he knew. 
But the upper topsail must be lowered to 
the cap to take it in, and young Ab Coffin 
might be just where the descending yard 
must nip him. What had happened to him 
Sam could not yet see. But he climbed on 
up, heedless of his own danger, thrusting 
head and shoulders and long sinewy arms 
straight through the folds of the threshing 
canvas. And on the upper topsail yard, 
caught by the waist between mast and yard, 
his knee jammed in the parrel, he found the 
young Yankee, not unconscious, but numb 
with pain, dazed with terror. 

Now his tremendous strength was needed. 
Three ordinary men might have done what 
he did, not fewer. With breast and shoulder 
he forced the yard forward, keeping the 
weight off the mast. Then he gathered 
Abner into one great arm, thrusting his own 
bony knee into the loosened parrel until 
Abner was free. The heavy gear and the 
mad canvas fought him. He felt the flesh 
of his knee tear when he dragged himself 
free. He started down with his burden, 
knew he was bleeding, knew that he needed 
both his hands for his own safety. But he 
clung dizzily with one hand while the 
schooner rolled, took three ratlines at once 
when the roll had ceased; and as soon as he 
passed the braced foreyard he gave the 
order: 

“Take ta tawps’ls off her! Leggo t’em 
tawps’l halyards!”’ 


Sam put the young Yankee on a transom 
in the cabin and dressed his injuries as well 
as his imperfect knowledge allowed. Seal 
oil from a previous voyage and cotton waste 
were all the dressings he had. Abner was 
unconscious. He remained so for so long 
that men grumbled at keeping him, saying 
he was dead. But he had not been utterly 
unconscious when Sam was carrying him 
down from aloft. He had muttered some 
almost unintelligible words in Sam’s ear 
that caused the big Finn to drag his stif- 
fened leg to the masthead again the mo- 
ment he had taken care of the lad. The 
square sails had been taken in and the 
broken brace repaired. A rosy dawn peeped 
shyly over the heaving seas in the east. 

Big Sam looked intently over the port 
quarter. In the half light of dawn his eyes 
did not at first distinguish between leaping 
seas and cloudlets fast vanishing before the 
coming sun. 

Soon, however, he caught what hesought. 
A bare speck. A high peak almost gone out 
of sight, but which he could see clearly 
the schooner must have passed close to, 
close enough to be seen from aloft, even 
at night. He wondered why he had not 
seen it himself when bringing young Abner 
down. 

That was like Sam, to wonder that. He 
saw nothing unusual in what he had done. 
That it had called for everything he had— 
eyes, limbs and courage—did not occur to 
him. He simply felt annoyed because he 
had missed seeing the island. He did not 
feel in the least aggravated because the 
lookout had failed to report land. He sim- 
ply went down and altered the schooner’s 
course, and showed the man a smiling face 
for the first time. 

“Come near going past, at that,’ he 
squeaked. ‘‘Ta young Abner see it ant vas 
hurt pefore he could sing out. Tolt me 
yust pefore he vent unconscious. Goot man, 


» young Abner.” 


Fatty didn’t look glad. Some of the 
others were not so pleased as ambitious 
sealers ought to be. They and Fatty looked 
at one another after Big Sam had gone 
below to dress his knee, and seemed in- 
clined to remain looking at one another 
indefinitely. 

‘Abner told th’ big stiff!’’ puffed Fatty. 

“Gawd knows how much!” rejoined 
another. 

That was Bill Prout, Bill of the extra 
lookout. Quite a little gang collected, men 
of both watches, grumbling together. 

“Don’t stand there yawpin’,”’ cried the 
mate. “Start in and overhaul the best boat, 
and get yer gear ready for landin’. Gol- 
darned if you seem in any hurry to start 
work, you sojers. Get a move on you. Be 
damned if Te if I ever sailed shipmates with such 
a lot o 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
not skin seals? He could see much money 
for his golden Maiya in sound skins, much 
loss in skins ripped or shaved too thin. He 
made no mistakes. 

He heard loud talking among some of the 
men. He had got used to that. Humped 
down over his work, he stolidly carried on, 
heedless of all else. The voices rose. He 
could hear the fat, wheezy growl of Fatty. 
He knew that voice. He rather despised it. 
It was no voice for a man, that oily, oozy, 
throaty grunt. But the clear tones of Bar- 
ney Scott rose above the rest, and the young 
sailor spoke angrily. A threatening chorus 
of voices tried to howl him down. Then 
there was a brief hush. Next came sharp 
yells: 

“Bust his kisser, Fatty!” 

“Kick him in th’ bread locker, Fatty!” 

“Chuck him over the cliff, Fatty!” 

All urging Fatty on to hammer somebody 
for whom no man had a word to say. But 
yes, there was one. Just one. 

The shaky voice of Seth Coyle rang out 
desperately: ‘‘If one o’ you chips in I’ll bust 
this yer seal club on your callybash! Stand 
clear, I tell you!” 

Big Sam straightened up. His light blue 
eyes glittered. He could do without any 
help, he believed; but if other men were 
to share in the voyage, he would take care 
that they wasted none of his time this way. 

“Stand clear yerself!’’ snarled another 
threatening voice, and there was the sound 
of a blow and a muffled cry. 

Sam stalked across the rocky ridge sepa- 
rating him from the scene of trouble, and 
came upon a fight which was more like a 
forlorn hope than a fair combat. The sight 
made Sam hurry; and he now discovered 
that the injury to his knee, which he had 
been able to ignore while he kept it limber 
by exercise, had cooled and stiffened while 
standing still skinning seals. The leap he 
made trying to reach the men almost 
brought him down with the pain. But Sam 
had once sailed his sloop from the oyster 
grounds with a broken head, gotten from a 
flying sheet block, and taken his catch to 
market, too, before troubling about his 
hurts. A trifle like a crushed knee was not 
to halt him now, when everything the mate 
had hinted seemed coming to pass. 

“Hey! Ay’ll to all ta fighting yu vant 
he squeaked. ‘“‘Avast, Ay say! Stoppit!” 

Barney Scott battled gamely with Fatty. 
And with foot room and a fair start, the 
youngster had treated Fatty badly, by the 
signs. He had not come scot-free himself. 
Fatty was all a fighter, if an evil rascal. 
Barney was battered, and one eye looked as 
if an attempt at gouging had barely missed 
its intent. A tremendous lump on his tem- 
ple could have been raised only by butting. 
Bloody marks on his neck had the tracing 
of teeth. But Fatty was a sight. Hurt at 
last, his fat face, which should have been 
good-natured according to all reason, wore 
the grin of a wolf possessed of a devil. His 
face was fatter than ever, for his eyes were 
nearly closed, and his thick lips were like a 
slab of slit seal liver. Old Seth Coyle lay 
sprawled ten feet away, his head bleeding, 
a bit of rock lying near by looking as if he 
had been struck down by it. And eight men 
danced around the fighters, clubs upraised, 
waiting to down Barney when they could 
hit him without. danger of getting Fatty 
by mistake. 

“Py yiminy, Ay vill show yu somet’ing!”’ 
screamed Big Sam. 

He hurtled forward into the mob, his 
great hands reaching for Fatty. The fight 
stopped right there, but not as Big Sam had 
intended. For Fatty lunged upwards with 
his knee as Barney closed with him, and 
the young fellow sank writhing to the 
ground. 

Then Fatty met Sam with a puffy, bat- 
tered grin, and wheezed insolently: ‘No 
call for you t’ interfere, cap’n. Only a bit of 
a scrap. Things’ll be all right now the 
young windbag’s got his lickin’.”’ 

“Sure, he’s been huntin’ trouble all 
v’yage,”’ growled Bill Prout. 

“°Twas comin’ tew him,” shouted an- 
other man, who was flashing uneasy glances 
at the silent figure of old Seth Coyle. 

“Ant yu kick vit’ ta knee?’’ squeaked 
Sam, puzzled. He knew nothing of sealers’ 
ways. He wanted no trouble, brought on by 
undue interference in the men’s affairs. “‘Ant 
vat happened to t’at man?” he wanted to 
know, pointing towards Seth. ‘Dit he get 
ta knee too?” 

“Aw, what ya’ fussin’ about, skipper?” 
Fatty put in, prying open his eyes with his 
fingers. They were fast closing, and the 
handicap irritated Fatty. ‘‘You’ll be busy 
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if you stick yer nose into every little mess 
that happens aboard a sealer. Barney 
Scott heaved that rock and knocked old 
wa Coyle silly. That’s what I licked him 
or!” 

Fatty grinned as he conceived the lie, and 
a gleeful appreciative snicker went around 
the gang. Barney groaned. He could not 
speak. Seth Coyle was as insensible as the 
rock that lay beside him. Big Sam, guile- 
less and clean of heart, could see no reason 
to disbelieve Fatty’s explanation. And it 
was getting dark. 

“Take ta two of t’em to ta boat,” he 
said. ‘‘Ve’ll get ta skins apoard ant call it 
a tay.” 

‘We camp in the hut while we’re here, 
skipper,’’ Bill Prout said. ‘‘That’s sealers’ 
way.” 

“Camp vhere yu like, but take t?em men 
apoard first. I vouldn’t leafe a hurted dog 
like t’at. Get t’em apoard.”’ 

““Coddlin’ ’em, ain’t you?” Fatty jeered. 
“‘Ain’t nothin’ the matter with them ’cept 
a black eye or two. I got worser’n that. 
They can stay wi’ us in th’ hut.” 

Men muttered and milled about Fatty. 
There was no doubt now about his leader- 
ship. All the crew were there except 
the mate, Abner Coffin, who was very sick 
indeed, and Peter Suggs, who was that 
helmsman who had once warned the mate 
of Fatty’s suspicious actions ashore. He 
was shipkeeper this first day. Some other 
man would take a turn tomorrow. Sam, 
simple and unused to working with a nu- 
merous crew, was doubtful about forcing 
an issue over the two injured men. If Fatty 
spoke truth, Barney had got what he de- 
served, whatever might be the case with 
old Seth. 

‘Ay take ta old feller myself,’’ he said. 

‘Skipper, he’s a liar! Don’t let me stay 
ashore with him. He’ll kill me while I 
sleep, th’ dirty swine!” Barney Scott 
struggled to his knees, scowling with rage 
and pain. ‘‘Ask Seth who hove that rock.” 

“Aw, they’re both nutty from ham- 
merin’,”’ snarled Fatty. ‘‘Go on, fellers, 
chuck ’em into the boat. Th’ big Finn’s 
easy. He’ll swaller anything.” 

Simple Sam missed the insolence of that. 

Fatty led a crew of four, and rowed Sam 
and the two cripples over to the schooner. 
They loaded blankets and stores into the 
boat; then, while Big Sam was below find- 
ing salve and rags for old Seth’s broken 
head and Barney’s disfigured face, one man 
sculled the load ashore, leaving the others 
on board. 

A long ground swell set into the cove 
where the Harpoon lay; the weather was 
still promising fair, but a chill came with 
the sunset, and the cabin was both cold and 
dark when Sam turned to look at Abner 
Coffin. 

‘Been jabberin’ somethink fierce all day, 
he has,”’ said Peter Suggs, bringing a smoky 
lantern. 

The poor light made the shadows dance 
along the beams overhead; the small port- 
noe gleamed dully, like the eyes of dead 

sh. 


Big Sam stooped low to peer into Abner’s 
white face. 

“ Ay t’ink ta lad’s deat,” he muttered. 

Abner opened his eyes flutteringly. 

‘No, he ain’t, cap’n, not by a damsight!”’ 
he whispered. He tried bravely to grin. 
The attempt was pitiful. His hurts were 
fearful, Sam’s first aid crude. ‘“‘Cap’n,” 
Abner went on, “I'll tell yew all about 
things tomorrow. But naow I want yew to 
know why Fatty was so darned anxious for 
yew not tew miss the islands that he kept 
double lookouts. Him, an’ Bill Prout, an’ 
me, an’ three in th’ other watch took all 
th’ lookouts. ’Twas so’s we’d be sure yew 
did miss the islands. We wasn’t tew report 
sightin’ ’em. Tell yew all about Fatty to- 
morrow. Fatty’s a 

“Ay t’ink yu maybe crazy vit’ pain,” 
Sam squeaked softly. “‘Vy vouldn’t yu 
ant Fatty pe as eager as me to sight ta 
islants?”’ 

““Make yew waste time. Make yew go 
back tew port empty. Make—yew—lose— 
Old loan shark—Cap’n Oater—tell yew 
tomor Ae 

“Hey, vake up!’’ squealed Sam, shaking 
the lad. 

The eyes fluttered faintly, one hand 
moved, but Abner Coffin gave Sam no 
answer that night. 

Big Sam stared at Peter Suggs, who was 
staring in turn at Abner. 

“Cap’n,”’ said Peter at last, ‘kin I stay 
aft tonight?” 

“Vat is ta matter? Is your bunk —— 

“Bunk’s all right, but ——” 
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On deck Fatty’s thick-lipped voice hailed 
noisily, ‘Hey, Peter Suggs! C’m on for- 
’ard an’ get me some slush for these bruises. 
Hey, Peter!” : 

“That’s why,” whispered Peter. ‘I’m 
scared o’ that fat stiff!” 

“Let him stay, cap’n,” urged Barney 
Scott, hobbling forward to look at Abner. 
“What Abner started to say is true. Seth 
can tell you about it. So can I. But if 
Abner ever wakes up again, he knows bet- 
ter than us.” 

“Hey, Suggs! You comin’, or shall I 
come after you?”’ howled Fatty, outside 
the cabin companionway. 

Big Sam rose from another scrutiny of the 
young Yankee under the smoky light of 
the lantern. He went on deck. Fatty heard 
the footsteps, but had to pry his eyelids 
apart to see who it was, and it was only 
Sam’s long figure that identified him then, 
for darkness was complete except for the 
cold gleam of a first-quarter moon. 

“‘Ay t’ink yu make too much noise aft. 
Get slush yourself out of ta galley. Vhere’s 
ta mate? Tell him Ay vant him. Ant ton’t 
come raising hell apout ta ship. Ay t’ought 
yu vanted to stay ashore?”’ 

“How do I know where th’ mate is? 
Send Peter Suggs to find him. I’m no 
man’s runabout,” retorted Fatty. 

Big Sam raised a hand, his face working 
with anger. But he did not strike. 

“Ay can’t hammer a plint man,” he 
squeaked agitatedly. 

‘“°Twouldn’t do y’ no good if y’ did, y’ 
long swab,’’ sneered Fatty, and waddled 
forward, chuckling evilly through his 
swollen lips, leaving Sam standing much 
like a courageous boy who has been bluffed 
out of a victory by a blowhard. 

He went back to the cabin and Peter 
Suggs set out food. Barney Scott was recov- 
ering from the cruel beating he had received. 
But old Seth Coyle looked ill. His skull had 
been hit hard by a sharp rock. They ate in 
silence, those who could eat. Sam because 
he was thinking of the prospects of a full 
trip with such a riotous crew; Barney be- 
cause of his brooding anger against his 
brutal assailant; Peter Suggs because he 
was honestly frightened by the fat bully of 
the forecastle. 

They were finishing up the last of the 
cracker hash when the rattle of oars 
sounded. The sound receded. 

“They’ve took th’ spare boat!’ whis- 
pered Peter. 

Barney was already at a porthole. 

“They’ve all gone ashore, cap’n,’”’ he 
said. Then, coming to the table, he stared 
straight into Big Sam’s face. ‘‘Cap’n, is 
there any way at all to make you smell 
trouble short o’ lettin’ ’em kill you? Ain’t 
you never goin’ to see how things are 
cookin’ up?” 

“Ay ton’t care a tamn for ta trouble,” 
squeaked Sam. ‘‘Ay come here to make 
money. Ay ton’t care if Fatty ant ta whole 
crew go ashore ant stay t’ere. Ay can kill 
seals, skin t’em, ant sail ta ship home again 
py myself. Ay can take Fatty in my hants, 
an ” 


“What wuz. that?” cried Peter Suggs, 
leaping to his feet, oversetting his tin plate 
and pannikin. 

A yell had pealed out somewhere among 
the black bleak pinnacles of the island. It 
was unearthly. It was followed or echoed 
by another yell, less piercing, Then the si- 
lence was utter ‘again, save for the sullen 
slop and suck of the swells against the for- 
bidding fangs of the rocky shore. As if in 
response, Abner Coffin uttered a dry cack- 
ling sound, and tumbled from the transom 
tothe floor. Peter Suggs shook in his boots. 
Big Sam took the smoky lantern and set it 
down beside Abner. 

“Catch holt,” he told Peter. “Lift ta 


lad pack to ta —— 

“Cap’n, he’s dead! Look at how his 
blessed head wabbles!”’ Peter ran from the 
body as if it were the devil. 

Barney Scott, mindful of more vital 
things, ran on deck and made a swift sur- 
vey. There was no light in galley or fore- 
castle. On the island a lantern shone in the 
hut. Voices could be heard in argument, 
but mostly the men appeared to be having 
a good time. Voices could be heard hailing 
Fatty. Fatty’s evil, oozy laugh replied. 
Barney listened intently for some moments, 
trying to distinguish words, or even voices. 
At his side appeared Big Sam, materializing 
out of the gloom like a gaunt, limping ghost. 
Sam’s knee had stiffened. But his limp was 
nothing compared with the halt that had 
come into his squeaky speech. At last he 
showed signs of being humanly stirred by 
the events of the night, 
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his lame leg over, doubled up aln 
sily, and plunged headlong inte 
striking out for the rocks witha p 
made Barney blink his eyes. 

“Hey, ya big loon, ya think ya 
dle that crew?” Barney yelled. 

“Ay get crew enough!” 
and hauled himself up the 


rattle of oars sounded sharp! 
night. The voices in the h 
A figure appeared in the do 
a fat, squat figure. Sam lim 
““Who’s that?’’ wheezed 
impatiently. Ee; 
Big Sam loomed up before hin 
“‘Vhere is ta mate?” he squeal 
The men inside came crowdil 
door. They seemed to be pleé 
prised, even amused. They wih 
gether. 7 
Fatty gurgled a bit, not q ‘ 
adjust his mind to the situat 
moment. But then he grinned, ' 
his fat, battered features could gr 
up a seal club, and stepped outs! 
“Why, cap’n, th’ mate g 
said. ‘‘Wouldn’t stop with us. 
with me. I’ll show y’ his stowa 
Big Sam followed, leaning ov 
bling with his lame leg over the 
ing, unaware of or ignoring 
the gang followed behind h 
mounted a black rock, slimy 
moss, and turned. 
“Down there he is. Ta 
wheezed Fatty quiveringly. _ 
Big Sam, his childlike simp! 
ning to return as the gang gave 
of ill intent, leaned far over! 
(Continued on Page? 
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In buying a motor car, consider what the cost 
will be when divided over a period of years. 


What is the car’s reputation for satisfactory serv- 
ice after the first year? After the second? And 
after the third—and fourth? 


; These considerations, in the final analysis, are the 
true basis of economy in motoring. 


} And it is this attribute to which Dodge Brothers 
| Motor Car owes its chief claim upon the unalter- 
able loyalty of its owners. 


. It is universally known for many vital advan- 
tages, but best known for its ability to go on 
giving thousands of miles of dependable service 
after years of the hardest usage. 


This quality of long life represents a distinct sav- 
ing in the cost of transportation. It obviates the 
: necessity of buying a new car every year or two. 
| And, by enabling the owner to distribute his in- 
vestment over a long period of years, it reduces 


{ , {| a) 


his cost to an annual figure that seems absurdly  . ary) hd bi 


small, compared with the car’s refined appearance, Sh woll, 
comfortable riding qualities and rugged power. SN \y] 


rors BROTHERS 


The price of the Touring Car is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
he knelt, his lame leg stiff behind him. He 
saw a huddled heap just below him; saw, in 
the moonlight, a crushed head all bloody; 
knew it to be the dead body of the mate by 
his cloth jacket. 

Then Fatty’s seal club descended heavily 
upon his head and he thought the world 
had exploded about him. 

He began to pitch forward, and he heard 
howls of triumph; heard men shouting to 
Fatty to hit him again; heard men cursing 
at Fatty, bidding him get out of the way 
and let them have a whack at the big stiff. 
His head rang with horribly jarring noises; 
yet he could hear and think. That hard, 
stubborn skull that had once before been 
sorely cracked by a mainsheet block, and 
that set, go-forward brain that had com- 
pelled him to carry his sloop to market on 
that occasion, now made him mechanically 
refuse to accept defeat, at least under that 
one blow. 

Half turning his head, his glittering blue 
eyes saw Fatty crouched over him with 
club upraised to strike again. Fatty’s face 
was that of a bloated fiend. The other men 
seemed only so many shadows beside him. 
Sam slipped; he felt himself sliding head 
foremost down to the body of the mate. 
He let himself go. But in going he lifted his 
stiffened long leg, it reared up like a rigid 
spar, and hit Fatty squarely with terrific 
force, hurling him irresistibly over Big 
Sam’s sliding body, pitching him on to the 
body of the mate, to roll in a wheezing, 
frightened heap to the rocks on the shore. 
And while the gang stared in wonder Sam 
tumbled after him and landed on his soft 
flabby body. 

Big Sam stumbled to his feet. He was 
dazed now from the fall and the blow, but 
his brain sent him forward to his deter- 
mined end as does the small brain of a 
must elephant. He gathered up Fatty as 
he had gathered him in once before, and 
crushing him in his long, tremendously 
powerful arms, limped swiftly through kelp 
and small surf around the steep rock to the 
boat. 

Then the gang awoke. As he tossed 
Fatty into the boat which he had shoved 
clear of the shore, they rushed him, cursing 
at first, grimly silent as he rose to his great 
height to meet them, bare of hand, half 
blind with agonized sweat. A stone struck 
his cheek, laying it open cruelly. A seal 
club, swung by a wizened little ruffian 
standing on a bowlder, whanged past his 
face and almost broke his arm. Squeaking 
wordlessly, Big Sam grabbed the club, 
flung it into the face of his next nearest 
assailant, and then reached for and gath- 
ered in the little man. 

Together now they rushed him. Fatty 
wheezed helplessly from the boat, unable 
to get back the breath Sam had squeezed 
from him. Big Sam was knee deep in the 
sea, the little ruffian held up above his head, 
cursing venomously. As the first man 
struck with his club, Sam guarded instinc- 
tively with his captive’s body. Then, his 
broken head and bleeding face lighted in 
ghastly fashion by the pale gold of the 
moon, his blue eyes glittering like clear ice, 
he screamed out a fearful challenge in his 
native tongue and hurled the little man 
among his mates, bowling them over on the 
uneven ground like skittles. They were yet 
falling when he grasped the boat and 
tumbled aboard. As he pushed off from 
the rocks, a savage purposeful thrust which 
sent the boat halfway out to the Harpoon, 
he squeaked excitedly, triumphantly now: 

“Ta hell vit’ yu all! Yu can stay t’ere. 
Ay come again soon, ant take yu pack to 
Capetown prison. Yu can eat seals, ant 
penguins, ant trink goot vater. Ant Ay 
leafe yu ta boat for yur pleasure. Yura pat 
gang, py yiminy!” 


Barney Scott and Peter Suggs helped 
haul Fatty over the rail of the schooner. 
They stared in amazement at Sam’s 
ghastly appearance. But the big Finn 
seemed unconscious of his hurts. Men on 
shore shouted to him. He gave them no an- 
swer. But as he stood Fatty on his tottery 
legs and shook him savagely he squeaked to 
his two helpers: 

** Ay shall take a full cargo of skins pack 
vit? me. Ay can do vit’out any help. If yu 
two vant to come along, yu can. Ay ton’t 
eare. Ay got Fatty.” 

Fatty wheezed painfully. He was shaken, 
bruised and wholly frightened. He was sure 
now that he had been manhandled by a 
devil in the shape of a long gaunt Finn. He 
stood shakily by. Sam stuck a rope into 
his hands, and he took it meekly. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Hully gee, I dunno whether you’re 
half batty or not, but I’m stickin’ by you!” 
said Barney. 

“Me, too, 
hastily. 

He, like Barney, was sure Big Sam’s 
cracked head had let moonshine into his 
brain. 

“Men get ta boat on poard,”’ said Sam. 
“Haul, tamn yu!” he told Fatty, and 
Fatty hauled frantically on the fall. 


cap’n,” Peter Suggs said 


In a week the little schooner sighted 
Kerguelen Land in a gray smother of flying 
foam. Fatty was thinner. He was fright- 
ened. He had been forced to prepare for 
burial and to bury Seth Coyle and young 
Abner Coffin. He rebelled once and Bar- 
ney whipped him. Once the chance seemed 
to offer to bury an ax in Big Sam’s head. 
Sam opened those blue eyes of his, reached 
up a long arm and seized the ax. Then he 
had thumped the fear of God into Fatty 
with the handle. As for Barney and Peter 
Suggs, they were also beginning to wonder 
if Big Sam was human. He never spared 
himself in that bitter run through howling, 
icy seas. He never cared whether a man 
relieved him or not. But if a man did, if a 
man was on deck, that man was driven to 
do the work of three; and Sam himself did 
the work of six when it came to hauling in 
on a sheet or brace. 

Fatty tried again to interest somebody 
in rebellion, and took Peter Suggs aside. 
Even timid Peter turned upon him with a 
punch. Fatty might have asserted his old- 
time supremacy, for Peter wilted under the 
attack that Fatty launched upon him in 
return for his daring punch; but Big Sam 
came along to see his cables, and the mere 
sight of him scared all the fight out of the 
fat one. 

The schooner was moored against the 
shore of Royal Sound, in a scene of rugged 
grandeur. But Big Sam saw only the 
myriad islets that dotted the sound, on 
which seals lay like fat slugs. Snow flew, ice 
drifted in the sound, but Big Sam had eyes 
for nothing but seals. And in the majestic 
isolation of the landlocked haven the tall 
Finn stalked among the seals like a de- 
stroyer, grim and pitiless. He saw in every 
glimpse of a waning moon the face of his 
golden Maiya; in every phase of the dimin- 
ishing planet he saw the dreaded diminish- 
ing of his chances of the success that was 
so essential. 

He drove his companions as he drove 
himself. Killing all day, he skinned far 
into the night by the light of blubber 
flares. Fatty fell asleep at his skinning. He 
was savagely shaken into wakefulness by a 
glittering-eyed, hard-faced, blood-smeared 
devil. Barney Scott and Peter Suggs got to 
muttering to each other, which was bad. 
Fatty would gladly have muttered with 
them, but even their resentment at their 
treatment did not cause them to accept 
Fatty as a crony. 

Once Fatty stole the boat and ran away. 
Big Sam climbed to the highest pinnacle 
about the sound, detected the runaway far 
off, and by running, sliding, falling, swim- 
ming, overtook and brought him back. 
And he kept the fear in Fatty not by beat- 
ing him up, but by not doing anything at 
all. Fatty never knew what his punishment 
was to be, nor when to expect it. He had 
no notion where he was going when he took 
the boat. 

He only wanted to get away from that 
gaunt, terrible Finn whose arms were longer 
than the arm of Fate itself. 

So the killing and skinning went on. Piles 
of pelts lay under a rough roof alongside the 
schooner. Outside the sound the gales 
howled. Sprays flew high over the cliffs. 
But inside, the water was scarcely ruffled. 
The seals disported on a hundred islands, 
as if the indiscriminate slaughter of recent 
years had been forgotten. Sealers had neg- 
lected the Kerguelen grounds for some 
time because of the slaughter which had 
decimated the seals. Big Sam reaped the 
benefit. But he presented such a figure of 
terror by the time his cargo was almost 
complete that Barney and Peter slept 
aboard the schooner at nights, shutting 
themselves in. Sam was blood and grease 
from head to foot. He had developed a 
cunning hand at the skinning. He worked 
at that long after the others had quit 
through sheer exhaustion. 

He began to talk, in his squeaky voice, of 
the shares to be made out of a five-thousand- 
pelt trip. He chuckled, rubbing his hands, 
telling Fatty that his share would be far 
bigger than the others. Fatty shivered. 
Fatty no longer merited the name of Fatty. 
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His clothes hung ludicrously about him; 
his face was flabby and long of jowl. Bar- 
ney and Peter talked, too, but not of shares 
so much as of that terrific voyage back to 
Capetown against those bitter westerlies. 
Running before the seas and gales from 
Crozets down to Kerguelen had been a cold, 
bleak horror for the small crew. To beat 
ie against them loomed up an impossible 
task. 

““Wot’s the use o’ big shares if we’re all 
drownded?’’ demanded Peter. 

“T s’pose you reckon it’d be better to 
stay behind among the rocks?” retorted 
Barney. ‘‘Look at Fatty, there. What 
good did runnin’ away do him?”’ 

Fatty edged nearer. He was an outcast 
and knew it; but he had a gleam in his eye 
now which arrested the attention of the 
two others and halted them when about to 
drive him away with curses. 

“Tt’d do more good now,” he wheezed 
ingratiatingly. “‘I know something.” 

“Wot?” Peter snapped sourly. 

Fatty had known too much. Big Sam 
was aboard the schooner, making room for 
the last of the skins. Fatty had been col- 
lecting firewood; Barney and Peter worked 
on thespare water casks, coopering them up. 

“Let me come in with you?” hinted 
Fatty slyly. 

“You tell us, then we'll tell you,” said 
Barney. 

He peered around as if expecting Sam to 
appear, gory and terrible. 

Peter shivered violently, having the same 
fear. Tosuch-a point of timidity had they 


come. Fatty fairly writhed with nervous 
eagerness. 
“Listen,” he whispered  throatily. 


“There’s a sealer just over the mountain 
there; his boat is ashore fer water. We kin 
al ee ee 


Peter looked pleadingly at Barney. Bar- 
ney glared apprehensively at the schooner. 

““S’pose we go there,”’ he said derisively. 
“Her skipper’ll want to see our skipper 
before he takes us on, won’t he?” 

“Fat chance we got then, ain’t we?” 
said Peter. 

Fatty’s haggard face assumed something 
of his old belligerence. 

‘*Ain’t we castaways?’’ he hinted. “‘We 
look like it, don’t we? D’ye want to stop 


along o’ that long madman an’ let him kill . 


you wi’ bitter hard work? What good’ll yer 
big shares do then? I know what my 
share’ll be, I betcha. Jail, that’s my num- 
ber. You stop. I’m makin’ another stab 
for life.” 

Big Sam came on deck and clambered 
ashore. The first thing he noticed was the 
pile of firewood, with nobody near it, and 
the water casks, also wanting workmen. 
Then he noticed that the boat was gone. 
As unemotionally as he might skin a seal he 
threw off his heavy monkey jacket and 
started over the rugged mountain in the 
direction he had followed after Fatty be- 
fore. It was only when he reached the 
summit that he stopped to look around. 
Then he saw a strange schooner lying at 
anchor in a cove, and a boat on the shore. 
But he saw another boat, halfway out to 
the schooner, and in it three men rowed 
lustily. 

Of the three he saw but one clearly. The 
rest seemed not to interest him. Another 
terrific journey, sliding, falling, wading, 
swimming, and he laid hands on the boat as 
it reached the schooner’s side. Barney and 
Peter glared affrightedly at the awful ap- 
parition: Blood and grease, salt and earth, 
and over all a grim, irresistible purpose. 
Big Sam took no more notice of them than 
of the schooner. He reached for the terror- 
stricken Fatty, hauled him from the boat, 
and swam shoreward with him before the 
astounded eyes of the men of the schooner. 

Never letting go his hold on the wheez- 
ing whimpering Fatty, Big Sam drove him 
over the hills down to the Harpoon, hurled 
him on board, and shackled him by a chain 
to the windlass. 

Then he filled and slung water casks him- 
self, while Fatty hoisted them in deadly 
fear; slung and sent aboard firewood and 
stowed the last of the skins. 

At midnight, with Fatty fainting at his 
chains from sheer terror and physical nau- 
sea, Big Sam cast off his moorings, set his 
shortened canvas, and started his schooner 
off on her long wild voyage to the Cape. 
Barney Scott and Peter Suggs, from the 
deck of their new ship, caught one glimpse 
of the Harpoon’s gleaming sail in the cold 
dawn as she came about and tacked to the 
northward. Then they bade good-by to 
their shares, glad to be in safety with sane 
men, certain that they would carry home to 


, 
4 
June P 
Capetown the story of a mad Fir 
rascal, and a full trip of sealsking 
Davy Jones in the cold seas of t] 
forties. 

The Harpoon crossed the latituc 
Crozets in a blizzard. Big Sam lost 
week, a freezing, soul-searching we 
reduced the miserable Fatty to 
shameful crying, in order that } 
carry out his promise to come back 
Fatty’s former companions home 
nice Capetown prison. That wa 
mutineers were properly cared {; 
though he sailed the Harpoon righ: 
the Crozets, and ran his schooner ir 
ous places so that he might the be 
signs of them, neither boat nor m 
into view. They had taken boat an 
sea, hoping to intercept a ship 
anyhow hoping never again to set 
that terrible Big Sam who had ec 
and kidnaped the formidable Fatt 

The schooner stretched away 
again, bound for the Cape. Fatty 
since ceased to be formidable. He 
to be thin as a handspike. He ney 
frightened eyes wander from Sam 
Sam spoke Fatty jumped. If San 
toward him he backed away, sereai 
the orders, vowing obedience, — 

As for Sam himself, he had cleay 
self up, and kept clean. He was g 
tireless, his tremendous strength gi 
each emergency. To work the seh: 
that long traverse to windward h 
him to the soul. But he had a f 
Every time he peeped through ¢ 
scope of his sextant at the sun he 
golden Maiya smiling at him, N 
torment could erase the soft smile 
worn face then. Fatty watched 
He saw those soft smiling mome 
at last began to see a ray of hope 
self. He figured it all out. Surel 
paid. Big Sam had whipped him, 
cruelly. Fatty believed if he co 
suade Sam that he had reforme 
might vet be a chance to turn the 
had engaged himself with Cap’n 0: 
the other fellow to carry through. ( 
when Sam’s reckoning told him th 
Agulhas was just beyond the sea 
smile was sunnier than ever. 

The day was warm, the great 
current swept the little schooner 
onward. There would be letters { 
girl in Capetown. 

“Say, cap’n,” ventured Fatty, 
enough, ‘“‘ain’t you goin’ t’ ery quit: 
I’m licked. I been workin’ like < 
horse. I ain’t askin’ fer no share 
you hammered me enough without 
me in ——” ; 

“Sure, yu get a share,” Sam 1 
“Ay nefer tolt yu different. Yust; 
to reckon up vat share yu tink 
earnet. Ay see yu get it. Sure, / 

Sam turned away, smiling grir 
had a desperate hope again Ww! 
schooner was entering Table Bay 
first rosy rays of dawn. He hadr 
his share. He was under no m 
standing as to Big Sam’s meanin 
stood like a sea god outlined aga 
dawn, steering his schooner straigh 
docks. Ae 
Fatty crept aft. Sam seemed nc 
tice him. Fatty picked up Mi 8 
ing pins as he passed the rail. He 
within ten feet of the motionless 
man, hands shaking with the fier 
his grip on the iron. His teeth wer 
back in a murderous grin. Hera 
right arm, high. . 

Sam slowly turned and fastened 
tering blue eyes on Fatty, and the 
breathless hush of perhaps three | 
In three seconds more Fatty was 1 
whimpering in fright, striking 
towards the nearest shore. He 
twenty fathoms before he thought ' 
the iron belaying pins he gripped. 

Men were starting work on the’ 
when Big Sam sailed his schoon er 
wind, lowered his canvas, and let 
alongside. Alone he leaped 
lines, the workmen or loafers on 
standing dumb-struck. Peter sug 
a week before, sneaked around U 
ings out of sight, not daring to 
astounded at the sight of that 
weather-beaten giant who defied ¢\ 
stacle of man or elements to wil! 
And a worried gentleman, and @ 
looked as if he might have been 
self once, perhaps even a skip 
schooner as the Harpoon, tut! 
ecly away as Big Sam made 
fast and beckoned to a dock 
go aboard and take down his 
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Sixty per cent—more than half—of all motor 
cars in America are kept running by Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs. 


That percentage is increasing tremendously 
as car-owners are finding out the dif- 
ference, and the actual betterment, in 
Champions. 


They are installing complete sets of Cham- 
pions to improve engine performance. 
To save oil and gas. To avoid serious motor 
trouble. 


Long service causes all spark plugs to lose 
efficiency. They continue to fire and the 
engine to run. But the mixture does not 
burn with sufficient rapidity. All the gas 
is not consumed. This causes carbon to 
form. It wastes gas. Full power is 
not developed. Expense of upkeep 
is increased. 


But new Champions at least once a 
year change this. Power and pick-up 
are improved. The engine operates 


, teedom from Troubles 
@ In This Better Spark Plug 


with greater smoothness. You save the cost 
of new Champions in oil and gas. Buy 
Champions by the set and prove this. 


The difference that makes Champion a 
better spark plug is the new core. You will 
know it by the Double-Rib. 


For Champion users it means the end of the 
more common spark plug troubles—cracked 
cores, oil-soaked cores, cores crumbled from 
heat and strain. 


What Champion has actually done is to free 
all car owners from the risk of trouble in a 
unit absolutely vital to car operation. 


The first automobile equipment store you pass 
will let you have the key to this freedom, in 
the shape of Champion Spark Plugs. 
You will know them by the Double- 
Ribbed core—their exclusive mark. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 


Dealers everywhere sell dependable Champions. The price is but 60 cents for Champion X and 75 cents for the 
Blue Box Line. These prices are possible because Champion makes more than 60 per cent of all spark plugs 
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Dependable for Every Engine 


CHAMPION X 


Champion X is the recognized 
standard spark plug for Ford 
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ers and owners for 10 years as 
the most economical and effi- 
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ers everywhere. 
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Styled for Comfort 
Built for Wear 


Style 28A ; 
Russia Calfskin Oxford 


EFORE you have tried 

them on, you sense 
the quiet dignity and per- 
fect balance of Hanover 
Shoes. 

Your first impression is 
quickly confirmed when 
you see how perfectly they 
fit—how much distinc- 
tion they add to your ap- 
pearance. 

The Hanover Shoe, for 
over a quarter century has 
been synonymous with 
quality in footwear. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


In Hanover Stores 
In 60 Cities 


This is possible because 
we are the only shoe- 
makers in America who 
sell exclusively through 
our own stores. If there 
is no Hanover Store near 
you, we will fit you from 
Hanover. Write for cat- 
alog. 


Exclusively for Men and Boys 


Hanover Shoes for Boys and Little Men 
are especially made for growing feet. 
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ONE ARABIAN NIGHT 


His tight-packed suitcase seemed to grow 
heavier as he found himself ascending a long 
ramp that ended in an arc of narrow door- 
ways through which the crowd filtered into 
the open. A breath of cooler and cleaner 
air smote on his face; and he had the feel- 
ing as he stepped through one of the doors 
of emerging from a cave of tumult into the 
consolation of sunlight. 

He could in fact see sunlight still bathing 
the upper ridges of the huddled sky line 
before him, touching with a momentary 
glory the vista of minarets and cupolas and 
gold-ramparted roofs confronting him. 
And there was wonder in his eyes as he 
stepped into the crowded wide cafion of 
Forty-second Street. For this, he remem- 


| bered, was New York. He was in New 
| York, the New York he had dreamed about 


all his young life, the greatest city in the 
world, the Mecca of the incredible that he 
had so hungrily and so meagerly glimpsed 
from the movies and the magazines and 
the rotagravure supplements of Sunday 
papers. And now he was face to face with 
it, was in the very midst of it. He had 


| torpedoed down under its far-flung hull to 


irrupt into its very engine room, at the very 
core and center of its energy. 

Yet it did not elate him. It disturbed 
and intimidated him. It set the cubs of 
desolation to’ whimpering in his heavy 
As he stepped hesitatingly out to 
the curb, and sought shelter between a 
painted tin receiver for waste paper and a 
chocolate-colored iron pillar with a yellow 
fire-alarm box adjusted to its base, he be- 
came the victim of a tremendous sense of 
loneliness. He had no part in the tides of 
traffic that ebbed and flowed about him, 
saddened as they were by the first hint of 
dusk falling over the city. Yet his one per- 
sistent impression was one of tumult, of an 
ant hill gone mad. He beheld only the 
blind and foolish movements of mortals 
flung like snowflakes along conquering 
winds, to the equally blind and foolish 


_ orchestration born of their own noise. 


Then, as he stared deeper down the nar- 
rowing arroyo towards the west, he noticed 
the band of pellucid blue sky still over- 
arching that maelstrom of sound and move- 
ment, the benignant soft blue that deepened 
even as he watched it and merged into 
ashes of roses and saffron at the misty 
street end ramparted with its far-off wall 
of misty rock. He noticed the golden- 
green haze that hung in the air about him, 
and the cool shadows of horizon blue that 
lurked at the base of the saw-toothed line 
of skyscrapers to which the evening light 
lent more and more its etherealizing touches 
of mystery. Already, along that crowded 
valley of spangled shadow and sound, the 
lamps were coming out, one by one. They 
were coming out into sudden life, splashing 
the dentate cafion walls with constellations 
of liquid color, jeweling the upper twilight 
with agile gardens of ruby and green and 
azure that winked and flowed and revolved 
and went out and fountained once more 
into brilliance. 

Then the youth beside the lamp pillar 
became more acutely conscious of the 
sounds assailing his ears, the continual high 
drone shot through with the fuller throb of 


| wheels, hurrying wheels, pounding wheels, 


grinding and whining wheels. He heard 
the scream of steel against steel on the 
track curves, the pant and purr of motors 
with the occasional carbine crack of a back 
fire, the sharp calls and shouts too close 
about him to blend in with the unvarying 
universal hum. Over and over he heard 
the cry of paper venders, as reiterant as 
orioles in a windy orchard. Over and over 
he heard the repeated bark of car horns 
rounding the street corner, as melancholy 
as ship sirens in a fog-hung roadstead, bay- 
ing for fairway as their mud guards threw 
back like a moldboard the crowd pressing 
out from the curb. And it all combined at 
first to impress Laban as madness and 
immensity made vocal. 

But as the quiet-eyed youth watched the 
countering tides of traffic he began to see 
an obscure order in their movements. The 
ant hill, after all, wasn’t so crazy as it ap- 
peared. There was purpose in the coming 
and going of the sidewalk swarms about 
him, even though the key to that purpose 
was withheld from him. They were com- 
muters going home to eat and sleep, toilers 
to be carried countryward along tunnels 
and threads of steel, women shoppers, 
feathered like birds, beating nestward with 


(Continued from Page 5) 
their garnerings. They were pleasure seek- 


_ers returning to their urban hives of laugh- 


ter and light, nocturnal workers emerging 
to their labor, the innumerable units of an 
ebb and flow which all day long irrigated 
those flume-ways of traffic that seemed 
eroded so deep out of brownstone and sand- 
stone and brick. Each and every man 
jack of them, Laban remembered, moved 
on a quest of his own. It was a quest that 
he could neither know nor understand. It 
was something that had nothing whatever 
to do with him. 

He was not of them. He meant nothing 
to them. 

And they continued to flow and return 
and recede and eddy about him, preoccupied 
with their own ends, as solitarily intent on 
their own ways as lonely sails glimpsed 
along lonely midocean horizons. He was 
merely a stranger in their midst, with noth- 
ing in common with them; a stranger who 
would sleep for a few hours within sound 
of their wheels and at daybreak take his 
departure again, with no chance of affect- 
ing their reticent destinies and no hope of 
lifting the indefinable veils of mystery that 
hung between him and them. 

He was not used to isolation like that, 
and he resented it. He was impatient to 
get back to a world where he counted, 
where he could weave in again with the 
purpose of things. In the morning, he still 
again reminded himself, he would be 
aboard his ship. Ahead of him was one 
short night without an anchorage, and in the 
morning he would be solemnly at work in 
his white-walled radio room. So all that 
remained for him now was to find a hotel 
and eat and sleep and forget the city that 
roared so incommunicably about him. He 
was an outlander there, with no ties and no 
interests. And remembering that again, 
his heart sagged. It seemed to grow as 
heavy as the hand bag that hung from his 
right arm while he held the camera clutched 
in his left. It seemed as heavy as his step 
as he trudged stolidly along the city street 
now flowering with lights like an orchard 
breaking into bloom. He remembered, 
almost with irritation, that this trouble- 
some camera of his might have been crowded 
into the suitcase, had he scrapped, as he 
had been tempted to do, the five Okanagan 
Valley apples that remained with him. 
But those were exceptionally fine apples, 
and he wanted to show his fellow officers 
aboard the Aleutiana what the Pacific 
Coast could do along the fruit-growing line. 
The camera, none the less, was a nuisance, 
and he’d be at sea again before it could 
possibly be put to use. And the sooner he 
got into a taxicab and headed for a hotel, 
he decided, the sooner his troubles would 
be over. 

He stopped and looked for an empty cab. 
He stood at the curb, within six paces of a 
nonparking sign, vainly signaling to drivers 
of empty cars. He even called out to one, 
who met his eye, and nodded, and myste- 
riously kept on his way. Laban was too 
perturbed to see that driver pull up three 
hundred feet westward of where he still 
stood, just as he was too perturbed to 
understand another driver’s jocose gesture 
towards the sign standard so close to him, 
the prohibitive sign that kept the steady 
stream on its way. 

Laban, in time, got tired of being ig- 
nored. He found a fresh cause for depres- 
sion in this utter disregard of his desires. It 
seemed to dwarf him, to accentuate his 
divorce from that urban pageant in which 
he could have no slightest part. He felt, as 
he gathered up his wearisome bundles and 
moved on again, uncomfortably like an 
immigrant just off Ellis Island, an uncon- 
sidered alien with neither personal dignity 
nor the power of articulation. And the 
dusk-mellowed panorama of the street be- 
came something infinitely remote and un- 
real to him. It thinned out to something 
as ghostly as the stream of flat movement 
on a motion-picture screen when the music 
has stopped. 

He blinked indifferently at a flashing 
blue limousine that drew up to the curb 
close beside him. He stared casually at the 
white-gloved woman in sables who swung 
open the car door. 

Then he stopped short, for the white- 
gloved hand had almost unmistakably 
signaled to him. He stopped close beside 
the running board, smiling a little at the 
enormity of the regal-looking lady’s mis- 
take. But he saw, to his bewilderment, 
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that the regal-looking lady was ap! : 
motioning him into the car. __ 

_ “Please hurry,” she said with a 4 
impatience. 


“You don’t seem very glad to s 
she finally said, in a tone of reproof: 
with perplexity. 

“But I don’t understand ——' 
gan. 

That was as far as he got. Heh 
studying her face, and the beauty ¢ 
become something intimidating to 

“Then why did you promise?” 
manded in a voice much too soft ti 
cepted as stern. | 

“Promise what?’’ he demanded, 

“Surely,’”’ she said with a sma 
movement of protest, ‘‘we don’t ne 
over all that ground again!” | 

He did not look at her. He coul 
ford to, for he wanted to get thingss 
ened out. So he sat staring at thee 
orchids set in a cut-glass cornucopia 
in a chased silver holder screwed to 
panel in front of him. Then his eye 
his big and slightly dog-eared pock 
era and on his imitation pigskin ; 
stuffed so full that its sides showed 
tory in the side light. ' 

Five days in a sleeper, he noticed, 
their disparaging crow’s-feet in | 
sleeves and their demeaning ba 
trouser knees. He rather wished th: 
excuse had presented itself for don 
new uniform. 

Then he noticed that the womar 
him was also studying his hand b 
She was doing this so intently 1 
turned to her to see if he could det 
touch of derision in her eyes. She 
at him when she became consciou 
scrutiny. She studied him with 
tensity that caused him to avert | 
gaze. It both troubled and intc 
him. Never before in his life had k 
woman look at him like that. He 
to see the thing end, and yet he « 
afford to let it go on. a 

“T’m sorry,” he said, glancing ou 
street crowds. ‘But you’re mak 
serious mistake. You’re ——” — 

She stopped him, with a hand on! 

‘Look at me!” she commanded. 

He turned and looked at her. F 
met his, not provocatively, but stu 
confidently, almost surrenderingl; 
seemed to be giving him her fac 
seemed to be offering herself thro 
eyes, fortified with the knowled, 
loveliness such as hers was not to be 
Laban’s color ebbed a little. But h 


himself with nothing to say. 
fter al 


. 
' 


“Then you’re not glad, a 
reproved, with a look of pain cree 
into the pale and flowerlike face. 

He began to tingle with a sense Oo! 
petence. He told himself that he ¢ 
have spoken out from the first. Hé 
have made the thing plain to her be 
had a chance to venture into int 
that were going to prove embarrai 
them both, and the sooner she w: 
the better for both of them. Bi 
know how to begin. & 

“You haven’t answered my qu 
she reminded him, taking po 0 
hand. And again he tingled. _ 

“Will you answer one of mine fil 
finally found the courage to inquil 

“Of course,’’ she quietly responaet 
ing against him with the movemen 
car. 

She seemed to find something Co! 
in that sustaining shoulder close to! 
for she remained there, intimately 
questioningly, as they floated on ! 
the crowded streets. It was 
enough, Laban admitted to himse! 
had to come to a stop. So hee 
himself to meet her half-indoler 
inquiry. 

“Just who am I?” he challen 

(Continued on Page f 
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The purpose of this nation- 

wide cooperative organiza- 
tion of theatre-owners is 
to foster independent pro- 
duction, develop new talent 
and elevate the standards 
and art of the screen. 


yedeveryotherweek. 
es which your theatre 
er cannot answer re- 

layers and direc- 
tf be answered by 
Lincoln, Editor, 383 
wn Ave., N. Y. C. 


= 


NATIONAL 
PICTURES 


‘ST WHEN I despair of ever see- 
ng “Potash and Perlmutter” in 
yictures, because no producer could 
re the rights, Samuel Goldwyn 
wes the joyful announcement that 
ll screen it to signalize his return 
ys roducing fields. Nor is that all. 
aey Bernard and Alexander Carr, 
) alay’s original stars, will appear in 
, picturization, together with Vera 
ea, famed “mother” of ‘ Humor- 
a 


'Paintless Penrod 
} 


ea they don’t look 
\) like screen children. 
“re natural enough to 
slaying on a va- 

i lot in any town 
jes. A.,”’ the 
Wie-critic re- 

ied after seeing 

‘rod and Sam.” 

cally every child 

he picture has 

t years before 
camera; but be- 

ie grease-paint 

22s a kid self- 
jicious, make-up 

: strictly barred 

wag production. 

elts are remark- 

), Freckled faces, 

‘iy faces, grin- 

1) faces, faces un- 

lined make you 

Hl dlfese are the 

e7 youngsters 

t whom Booth 
acington wrote. 
show, too, you come closer to them 
‘jae unusual pathos which punctu- 
the laughter. And talk of silent 
raa—few movie moments have 
‘iyed me as completely as did the 
211 of Penrod’s dog! 


| From Newark to Duluth 


| one CAN you see First Na- 
tional Pictures? Everywhere! At 
eark, N. J., Jacob Fabian shows 
i at his beautiful Branford Thea- 
oa to Minneapolis and you'll 
t 


em in Reuben and Finkelstein’s 
: Theatre, at the Capitol in St. 
the New Garrick in Duluth. And 


ozens of other important theatres 
hia comprise the Fabian circuit in 
€ Jersey and the Reuben and Fin- 
ein circuit throughout Minnesota. 
ufor the liberty of artistic creation 
ha these big exhibitors guarantee 
directors 


ee a ES 


) ndependent producers, 
(tars, the screen 
oh have lost 
a7 of its finest 
si'vements of the 
a six years. 


[rilby’”’ Soon 


ILY a couple 
more weeks 
1)}we'll all see 
\by.”” The little 
” of the Pari- 
artists’ studios, 
h falls into the 
tr of Svengali, 
\ypnotist, never 
| truer portrayer 

Andree La- 
te; nor has Du 
rier’s romance 
een staged with 
splendid scenic 
titure Producer 
1ard Walton 
’ has given it. 
dromise of mys- 
is Montmartre 
3 anticipation. 


How “‘Trilby’”’ learns to love. 
Lafayette as Trilby and Creighton 
Hale as Little Billie. 


Too Good to Miss 


\ \ JE ARE quite honest when we 

write that we enjoyed the pic- 
ture version of ‘The Girl of the Golden 
West’ even more than we did 
either the play or the story set to 
music. A picture we would hate to 


have missed.’-—N, Y. Evening World. 


A burst of smoke 
—and out of the 
Bottle came the 
Genie, 7000 years 
old, to sweep a 
modern young 
man to Harem- 


land. 


Four More Favorites 


HESE SHOULD make strong 

screen features: Richard Walton 
Tully’s famous play, “The Bird of 
Paradise’; ‘‘Rope,’’ by Holworthy 
Hall; ‘‘Lord of Thundergate,’’ by Sid- 
ney Herschel Small; Sabatini’s ‘‘ The 
Sea Hawk.’’ All coming soon. 


To tempt the 
king with a 
beauty more lus- 
trous than 
Sheba’s. Ancient 
Oriental splendor 
depicted in “The 
Brass Bottle.” 


MAGIC, MIRTH, MAGNIFICENCE IN “THE BRASS BOTTLE” 


SK FOR a suburban home and get 
an Arabian palace! Order a sardine 
for supper and be faced with a 


Babylonian banquet! Make a date with 
a girl and be surrounded by a harem! 


That’s what happens when a fellow 
has a genie for a friend. Fine? 
Ye-e-es—fine 7000 years ago, but awk- 
ward in highly civ- 
ilized 1923. And 
these wonders do 
occur right before 
your eyes in Mau- 
rice Tourneur’s pic- 


ture, ‘‘The Brass 
Bottle.” 
Let’s start 7000 


years ago when 
Fakrash-el-Aamash, 
the oriental magi- 
cian, plotted-against 
King Suleyam and 
bungled the busi- 
ness. Suleyam im- 
prisoned him in a 
brass bottle and 
threw him into the 
sea. But’ genies 
never die. 


Seventy centuries 
later Ventimore, a 
young architect, 
buys the bottle as a 
curio, removes the 
stopper, and out 
pops old Fakrash. 


Andree 


Grateful for release, he promises to 
fulfill Ventimore’s every wish. First 
of all, Ventimore needs money to marry 
Sylvia Futvoye. Presto! Money 
comes! Ventimore doesn’t like his fu- 
ture father-in-law, who, under the 
genie’s ministrations, immediately re- 
verts to type—a donkey! But Fakrash 
doesn’t understand monogamy. His 
mistaken gratitude wrecks a modern 
romance by bestowing a harem on 
Ventimore. And Sylvia won’t listen 
to explanations. Bad enough; yet 
worse follows. The genie refuses to 
go back into his bottle and becomes a 
raging pagan out for vengeance. 


F. Anstey’s story rivals any from 
the Arabian Nights; it’s one of those 
bizarre tales Maurice Tourneur likes 
to screen. Here is wider scope for 
novelty than even ‘The Isle of Lost 
Ships” offered; and how he has 
pictured it all! Pagan pageantry, 
blazing splendor of oriental courts; 
beauties, beauties everywhere. Oh, 
where did he find all those gorgeous 
girls? 


Marvels ancient and modern, mirth, 
magic, mystery are joyfully interwoven 
in M. C. Levee’s fantastic production. 
A host of stars shine, too. Harry My- 
ers, Ernest Torrance, Tully Marshall, 
Barbara La Marr and Ford Sterling, 
Charlotte Merriam and Otis Harlan, 
all add to the delight which pours 
from ‘‘ The Brass Bottle.”’ 


Associated First National Pictures, Inc. 


Colleen Moore to Star 
REET THE new star! Winsome 


Colleen Moore has won her hon- 

The public found, encouraged 
and elevated her to 
stardom after she had 
proved her talent in 
“The Lotus Eaters,” 
Jebbepsky Pilot,- 
“The Nth Command- 
ment,’ ‘‘The Wall- 
flower’’ and about 
thirty others. Hulbert 
Footner’s novel, ‘‘ The 
Huntress,’’ will re- 
veal Miss Moore as a 
white girl, reared as 
an Indian, who, want- 
ing to marry, kidnaps a man. Action, 
laughter, dandy drama, and always a 
guess as to what happens next, make 
this an ideal vehicle for Miss Moore. 
Lynn Reynolds will direct. 


The Chosen Few 


ors. 


Colleen Moore 


PENROD AND SAM—Booth Tarking- 
ton’s sequel to ‘‘Penrod.’’ New stories 
grouped in one delightful feature and 
screened as we all would wish them. 
A kid-classic for grown-ups, with Ben 
Alexander as Penrod—awfully lovable, 
lovably ‘‘orful.’’ The whole family 
will enjoy this. 

CHILDREN OF Dust—Director Frank 
Borzage, who made ‘‘Humoresque,”’ 
hits the heart with a story of rich boy, 
rich girl—and poor boy held from love 
by the barrier of caste. Johnny Walker, 
Pauline Garon, Lloyd Hughes, Bert 
Woodruff and little Frankie Lee clinch 
the play’s success by wonderful por- 
trayals. Want dramatic thrill, true 
emotional grip and something to send 
you home happy? You'll find all here. 


WANDERING DAUGHTERS—Where do 
daughters wander? And why? The 
inside story of the jazz-rage peppily 
told by Marguerite de la Motte, Mar- 
jorie Daw, Allan Forrest, Pat O’Mal- 
ley, Wm. V. Mong and Noah Beery, 
directed by James Young. 

KATHERINE MACDONALD IN “THE 
LoNELY RoAD’’—How a woman faces 
the loneliness of marriage after ro- 
mance fades. The American Beauty 
blooms in small-town simplicity and 
city splendor. 

SLANDER THE WoMAN (or “THE 
WHITE FRONTIER”’)—A telling dramatic 
twist here. A judge destroys an inno- 
cent woman’s reputation in an unwrit- 
ten law trial. She hides from slander 
in the snowlands. To her cabin, a 
blizzard drives the judge—to fall in 
love with her, then to be caught in 
a circumstantial web such as had en- 
meshed the girl. Honors for a pow- 
erful picture go to Dorothy Phillips, 
the star, and Allen Holubar, the pro- 
ducer. 

Ist—e or Lost Suips—So_ unusual 
that even the critics gasp. A girl’s 
adventures on a floating island in the 
Sargasso Sea where she has twenty- 
four hours to choose a mate from the 
rabble of castaways ruled by a brute. 
Maurice Tourneur produced it. 

CHARLES CHAPLIN IN “THE PIL- 
GRimM’’—A sermon in screams. Four 
reels of his very best. 

Tue DANGEROUS AGE— When a mar- 
ried man of forty loves a girl of 
twenty it’s not her youth he is pur- 
suing—but his own. John M. Stahl, 
master theme-dramatist, uses that for 
the basis of a real human-interest hit. 

Micuty Lak A RosE—Blooming 
everywhere. Produced by Edwin Ca- 
rewe, featuring Dorothy Mackaill and 
James Rennie. New York life from 
Fifth Avenue downwards dramatically 
revealed. 

—John Lincoln. 


Oven the ft’ 


Away ffpm the ‘noisy tu- 
mult” ofright in the midst 
ofit, yowjalways reach out 
gladly f@facool, refreshing 
drink, séfved with Stone’s 
StrawsJ}| The “best drink 
tastes |[Hetter through a 
straw.’!|! Besides, they safe- 
guard Nour health and 
prover rour clothing. 

Convéjient for motor par- 
ties,b i ing parties,andpic- 


nics, atid a dainty delight 
wheni//berving home re- 
freshment on porch or 
lawnj}}} 


Always ask for a straw or 
two [at the soda fountain. 


Use Stihe’s Straws when serving 
ks at home. Keep them 


SIVE MANUFACTURERS 


FACTORIES. 


FOFFICES—~WASHINGTON, D, C 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

He waited, holding his breath and at the 
same time wondering how best he could 
extricate himself. For extrication would be 
necessary, once that unknown name was 


flung at him and the queenly creature’s 


| even 


| card house of delusion went tumbling 


down between them. ; 
It was the solemnity of his face, appar- 


| ently, that prompted her to revert to her 


careless little coo of laughter. 

“Why are you trying to make me ridicu- 
lous?”’ she asked, still nestled against his 
shoulder; and he found it a little intoxi- 
cating to sit there within the perfumed aura 
of her body. 

“T’m not,” he protested. “I’m trying to 
correct a mistake.” 

“But doesn’t that effort strike you as 
coming a little late in the day?” she asked, 
with the ghost of a frown between the 
broken line of her brows. 

“We don’t even know each other!”’ he 
contended, desperately aware of his lack of 
progress. 

“T don’t think men and women ever 
really know each other,’’ she observed, with 
the ghost of a sigh. 

It was his sudden movement of with- 
drawal that prompted her to emerge from 
her lassitude and sit up. Then she turned 
and studied his barricaded and deliberately 
averted face. There was a slow hardening 
of the lines about her rich but slightly petu- 
lant mouth. 

“So this is all you find to say, after— 
after everything that’s happened?” 

“But I tell you the whole thing has been 
a mistake,’”’ he protested. “I don’t know 
you, and you don’t know me. I’ve never 


“That is quite enough!”’ she cut in with 


| a sudden and glacial tone of command. ‘TI 
| think I understand!” 


“But you don’t!” protested the unhappy 
Laban as she sat biting her lips, with every 
sign of being on the verge of tears. 

“T at least understand that you don’t 
need to club a thing into my head,’’ she 
told him, withdrawing into her corner, 
where she sat deep in her shell of wounded 
resentment; and he was still sounding 


| frantically for the right phrase, for the right 


words, as they hummed on down the valley 


| of light veined with its double line of motor 


cars that pulsed forward and stopped as 
colored eyes winked over them from the sig- 
nal towers. 

Then, stooping forward, she seemed to be 
deliberately turning away from him as she 
stared out through the glass-paneled door. 

“There’s the Colbridge just ahead of 
us,’ she said with an achieved and icy in- 
difference. 

“The Colbridge?’”’ he echoed. 

He wasn’t sure whether this stood for a 
tea shop or a theater or a department store. 


| But he had his reasons for not parading his 
| ignorance. 


“TI suppose that’s your hotel, isn’t it?” 
she was asking, and imparting, as she did 
so, a dismissive intonation to the question. 

“Yes,” he said, eager enough for any 
respectable avenue of escape. 

He stooped forward and picked up his 
camera. A shadow crossed the woman’s 
face as she noted that movement, but she 
refrained from speech. She merely shrugged 
a shoulder, almost imperceptibly, as she 
gave the order for her driver to come to a 
stop. To do this, however, instead of using 
the mouthpiece of the speaking tube that 
hung beside her, she leaned forward again 
and tapped on the glass partition with her 
gloved fingers. The rings under the white 


| kid gave a sharpened metallic sound to 


that momentary tattoo, imparting to it a 
touch of anger, a peremptoriness. The car 
swerved in to the awninged curb and came 
to a stop. 
mr 
ABAN rose awkwardly to his feet as an 
epauleted and gold-braided door man 
opened the car door. The embarrassed 
youth intended to say something to miti- 
gate the brusqueness of his flight. But the 
pallid-faced woman in sables sat with her 
eyes turned moodily away, ignoring him. 
So he possessed himself of his suitcase, sur- 
rendered it to the stately door man, who in 
turn surrendered it to a uniformed strip- 
ling, and stepped in through the many- 
doored rotunda. 

He found himself in a huge-pillared and 
high-vaulted hotel lobby that advertised 
its magnificence by much onyx and marble 
and’ plate mirror, by incredibly ornate 
electroliers and even more ornate ladies in 
full evening dress. It frightened him a little 
in fact as he followed his plethoric suitcase 
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to the registry desk, where he waited until 
a prosperous-looking predecessor scrawled 
an all but indecipherable name and ad- 
dress. This, Laban noticed to his bewilder- 
ment, was not done on the pages of an 
impressively huge register book resting on 
a revolving walnut stand, such as was the 
pride of the Selby House in his native city, 
but on a meager and modest pad. He saw, 
however, as he covertly watched the man 
who preceded him, that it resulted in the 
due acquisition of a key and a room and 
bath for one. 

So when his time came he carefully in- 
scribed ‘‘Laban Lindhagen, Nanaimo, 
B. C.”’ on the waiting pad. Then he cou- 
rageously met the eye of the prematurely 
bald young man behind the marble-topped 
barrier. 

“Room and bath for one,”’ he said, with 
an oblique eye on the stranger who had 
already gone through the rites of admis- 
sion. For the newcomer to the great city 
was not quite sure of his procedure. 

“Outside room?” asked the desk clerk, 
with his own eye going vacantly up one 
ladder of penciled numbers and down 
another. 

“Yes, an outside room,” proclaimed the 
newcomer, though at the moment he stood 
uncertain as to just what this implied. 

“How long are you going to be with us, 
Mr. Lindhagen?”’ was the clerk’s next 
question. 

He spoke casually, but it did not seem 
casual to the young stranger from the coast. 
After almost a week of anonymity, after 
five long days of homeless and nameless 
exile, there was something electric and 
warming in having his identity thus estab- 
lished and authenticated, in being casually 
and fraternally addressed by his own name. 

“Just till morning,’’ announced Laban, 
checking himself on the verge of details as to 
his waiting ship and his impending voyage. 

But it shocked him a little to be told 
that he could have a nice room on the sev- 
enteenth floor for eight dollars and fifty 
cents. An afterglow of grandeur, however, 
still wined and warmed his body, and his 
nod, as a number was announced and a 
key passed over the marble, clearly pro- 
claimed that any such sum was trivial in 
his eyes. 

It was apparently some residuum of that 
earlier folie de grandeur that prompted him, 
in emulation of the man who had imme- 
diately preceded him, to stop importantly 
before the mail clerk and inquire if there 
were any letters for Mr. Laban Lindhagen. 

It was a gesture of magnificence, and 
nothing more. It was an empty gesture of 
importance, for he knew only too well that 
there was no ghostly chance of a letter 
there. He was unknown and friendless. 
The only man east of the Rockies even 
familiar with his name was the near-by 
and prematurely bald desk clerk, who at the 
moment was engaged in transcribing it 
from the register pad to a small slip of 
paper. And Laban, for all his valorous pose 
of expectancy, felt secretly ashamed of 
himself. 

“Laban Lindhagen,”’ said the preoccu- 
pied clerk, throwing down a cream-colored 
envelope with a heavily inked inscription. 
“That’s yours.” 

The Westerner started visibly. But the 
clerk was busy restoring the thick bundle 
of mail matter to the compartment labeled 
L, and the movement escaped him. 

The man on the other side of the counter, 
however, hesitatingly reached out for the 
letter, picked it up and read the inscrip- 
tion. The words written there were: 


Mr. LABAN LINDHAGEN, 
Hotel Colbridge, 
[To Await Arrival] New York City. 


A little tidal wave of horripilation went 
through his body, with an uneasy stirring 
at the roots of his back hair. The thing 
was impossible, incredible. It was uncanny. 

His first impulse was to hand the letter 
back, to deny proprietorship. But apos- 
tasy before a name so unique was not an 
easy matter. They would laugh at his con- 
tention of mistaken identity. And a some- 
what restless newcomer was already at his 
elbow, waiting for his contribution from 
one of the alphabeted pigeonholes. 

So Laban took up his letter and followed 
the boy with his suitcase to the elevator. 
There he waited on an oblong of muffling 
damask carpet for one of the express cages 
to descend. He waited behind three naval 
officers in full uniform, and three rustling 
ladies in extreme décolletage and an amaz- 
ing quantity of jewelry, and two bearded 
men in turbans and most unmistakably 


wearing, under their loose-cap| 
nesses, the robes of Oriental 
Between these two Laban noticed) 
bodied girl in a harem veil andy 
accepted as the somewhat distu)j 
parel of an Egyptian princess, 
They were bound, he conely 
crowded into the cage behind the 
haled the competitive perfumes eg 
from their bodies, for some impe4 
masque or dinner dance under th 
institutionalized gayety. But th 
ness of those costumes, the magn, 
the jewels, the un-American medk 
colors surrounding him, oppressec} 


a sense of the exotic that he found 
shake off. He seemed very far a\ 
Nanaimo, and he was seeing mi, 
world than he had bargained for, 
Nor did he find, when he had t;; 
long corridor padded with soft ¢ 
flanked by numbered doors, and : 
a turn and passed countless other |, 
stepped into the room that had, 
signed to him on the seventeenth 
eight dollars and a half was such ;| 
tant price for sleeping in a ch} 
luxurious and at the same time 4 
It was worth the money, he aod 


swung his door shut and breat 
with relief at being once more a 
his bewilderment and his unopen 
It was the most gorgeous roon 
ever been able to cali his own, e 
night. And his abstracted eye di 
moment on the huge frame: of sh 
brass that stood so imperially bet) 
and the windows. 

“Metal must have been cheap 
bed was put together,” he said t 
before frowning once more down : 
ter in his hand. a | 

His eye lost its abstraction as | 
for in being confronted by that 
found himself confronted by a pro 
could not possibly be for him, he 
he was reluctant to interfere wit] 
man’s mail. Yet it was plainh 
addressed to Laban Lindhagen, ar 
never heard of another by that 1 
strange thing had already happen 
that day, and he was becoming m 
inured to the unexpected. Perh: 
all, there was another Laban Linc 
the world, in that city, unde 
with him. 

But that did not seem altog 
ing, just as it did not seem alt 
ible. He was Laban Lindha 
letter he held in his hand was 
him, and nothing was to be 
chicken-hearted about a thing. 
the envelope was most unmistak 
dressed in a feminine hand. That 
way, made the situation more in 

It was mysterious, all right. 
thought of turning his back on that 
became more and more unpalatab 
So unappealing in fact did the fi 
pect of meekly returning to the 
that letter stand to him as he 
there, turning it over and over in. 
that with a sudden hardening 
young face he decided to burn: 
cross his Rubicon, to face th 
take his medicine. So, pro 
a finger under the ungummed 
envelope flap, he tore it open 

Then he took out the folded 
of note paper and read what ¥ 
there. His brow furrowed as he 
the five short lines of angular scrip 
message, after all, seemed to | 
But it was not a tranquillizing 0 
letter in his hand read: 


; is 


Whatever happens, do not deliver p 
trusted you to Wu Fang Low. That 
more than dangerous. Hold it, on pe 


* life, until it is called for tonight by 


THE RIGHTFUL | 


= 
Laban backed away until he 
brown velours armchair and sat d¢ 
His thoughts flashed back to the 

the train, to that complicating ¢ 
had been thrust into his keepini 
common-sense manner in which 
eventually rid himself of an impers 
gation. He had acted in good fait 
had no need to worry over melo 
threats. He had in fact other 1 
trouble him, for he remember 
hour was late and that his stom 
empty. It was a queer sort of a 
right. But, whatever happe 
tended to eat. : a 

Then he stopped short, star 
his own camera where it lay. 
coverlet of the bed. It was stil 
(Continued on Page 
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Mae Murray wears 


°°? 
POF 98 OSB oe se regeeereerees oN eee * 
‘ . Ae MO oS 


Recent ‘Photograph of 
Mae Murray 


GUM ALR NOTE ED 


HOSIE 


Mar Murray, famous movie star and dancer, whose exacting demands 
for stylish, smart wearing apparel have given her a nation-wide repu- 
tation as one of the best dressed women on the screen, has placed her 
third repeat order for Reat Siu Guaranteed Hosiery. 

With Mae Murray, price is incidental. She demands above all else 
in silk hosiery—matchless beauty and faultless fit. 

In eat Six Guaranteed Hosiery she appreciates the ew satisfac- 
tion of a silk stocking that fits the foot perfectly without the necessity 
of the seam under the foot. 


cAGM Prices a a 
‘or your protec tion pur y 
Box OF Six Parrs 2 ; 4 88.00 authorized Real Silk Rep- 


resentative wears this gold 


Box OF Four Patrs eS, $5.50 identification button 
‘Toes, heels and tops are made of special processed lisle 


to insure longer wear. 


REAL S1tk Hosiery Mitts -: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Pioneers of Corporate Distribution 


“From Mill Pep eMiilions’” 


Copyright 1923 
Knit to Fit the Foot Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
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Watch This 


Can you imagine a Count of 
Austria’s once brilliant court falling 
in love with a little girl who grinds 
the organ at the merry-go-round? 
It seemsabsurd because of thatsilly 
thing called ‘‘caste.’’ She lived al- 
most in squalor. Her father was a 
clown. The lover was a member of 
the Emperor’s staff. They were as 


Column 


Remember the name 


“Merry Go Round” 


far apart as the poles, but— 


It happened, just the same. 
Love does queer things. 
all ranks. 


the heartaches began. 


MARY PHILBIN AND NORMAN KERRY 


That’s ‘‘Merry Go Round,’’ 
Universal’s new Super-Jewel, one 
of the most powerful love-stories 
ever written—directed by Rupert 
Julian and invested with his wiz- 
ardry. TheCountis Norman Kerry. 
The little organ-grinder is Mary 
Philbin, and their excellent work 
advances them directly into the 
ranks of stardom. The picture is 
dramaticintheextreme. I ask you 
to remember the name, ‘‘Merry 


Go Round.’’ 


That very sweet and womanly woman, 
VIRGINIA VALLI, will soon be seen again 
—this time with LON CHANEY, the ster- 
ling character-actor, in another of Univer- 
sal’s Jewels, entitled ‘‘ The Shock,’’ writ- 
ten around one of the world’s greatest ca- 
tastrophes. Watch for it. LON CHANEY, 
by the way, plays the part of the hunch- 
back in Victor Hugo’s masterpiece ‘‘ The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame,’’ now in 


* * * 


process of making at Universal City. 


By the way, do you think we are justified 
in changing the ending of a story so that 
it will leave a sweet taste in the mouth? 
Have you found out by this time that you 
can’t see all that is best in pictures unless 
you see Universals? I am waiting for that 


* * * 


letter—from YOU. 


UNIVER 
PICTU 


1600 Broadway, 


(Carl Laemmle 


“The pleasure is all yours’’ 


It levels 
It is the natural foe of 
logic. The count wasa roue. Her 
sweet influence reached out and 
changed his nature. All went hap- 
pily until the Emperor forced the 
count to marry a princess. Then 


President 


New York City 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
the twelve exposures he had made during 
their different stops through the Rockies, 
and he wanted those pictures developed 
and sent back to his Aunt Agatha, as he had 
promised. 

But supposing, in this city cf crossed 
wires and interfering strangers, somebody 
came along and claimed that camera. Sup- 
posing they should mistake it for the other, 
the other that was now safely out of his 
hands, and try to take it away from him, 
as they had already tried to take away his 
claim check. 

He could establish his rightful proprie- 
torship, he remembered, by the L. .L. in 
red ink with which he had once initialed 
the inside of the case flap. He pressed the 
spring that released this flap, held the 
opened camera up to the light—and then 
let it slowly drop again. 

The once-familiar initialing was not 
there. 

Frowningly he lifted the leather- 
covered case again, turning it slowly over 
and over, and then he realized what it 
meant. 

He had checked the wrong camera! The 
case he held in his hand was the one so 
hurriedly passed on to him by the stranger 
in the train. 

He sat down and studied it. He weighed 
it in his hands, and shook it, and examined 
its lens, and then its fittings, and then its 
outline in general. He found nothing ex- 
ceptional in any of its features. So he 
decided to go a step further and have a look 
into its film chamber, and it was then that 
he discovered where the difference lay. 

For this film chamber, he saw, was held 
shut, first by a series of small black-headed 
screws and then by a sealing of black wax 
along the crevices of the hinged panel. 
But instead of being a deterrent, in this 
case, these obstructions were a challenge to 
further invasion. 

Laban sat down on the bed, took out his 
pocketknife and removed the black-headed 
screws. Then with the point of his knife he 
removed what he could of the wax. But 
the hinged back of the camera still held, 
pry as he would. He broke one of his knife 
blades off short in fact, though he found 
what was left of that blade a better wedge 
for levering back the resisting panel. It 
gave way at last, as it had to, with a small 
rending of glued wood. 

As it swung open a plump black bag fell 
out on the white counterpane of the bed. 
Laban, with a quickened pulse, stared 
down at it. For he saw at a glance that the 
camera was only a hollow mockery of a 
camera, having served in reality as a holder 
for the plump black bag that fitted so 
neatly into the space customarily occupied 
by the mechanism of such an instrument. 
So he put down the leather-covered case 
and directed his attention to the black bag. 

He found it to be made, as far as he could 
judge, from the top of a black silk stocking, 
with the ends held together by an excep- 
tionally neat specimen of cross-stitching. 
Yet instead of holding a powder, as he had 
vaguely expected, it seemed well filled with 
a collection of capsules of different sizes. 
So, after interrogatively pinching it for a 
moment or two between his fingers, he 
placed it on the bed, took his knife and slit 
it open. 

They were not capsules, after all, he saw 
as he tumbled them out on the counter- 
pane. He thought at first that they were 
lozenges, for they were of a uniform gray 
shade and of no particular appeal to. the 
eye. The one remarkable thing about them 
was their diversity of shape and size, some 
octagonal and some egg-shaped, some an- 
gular and some as large and oval as a Lima 
bean, and some almost the size of a domino. 

But Laban as he stooped closer over 
them discovered an odd thing about them: 
Here and there, along their corners and 
sharper edges, the dull gray seemed to be 
worn away, revealing small lines and facets 
of color. It was not until he had scraped 
at first one and then another with his knife 
pe that he understood the meaning of 
this. 

Everything in that small bag, he finally 
realized, had been coated with wax. Why 
this had been done he could scarcely de- 
termine; but he judged, as he continued 
his explorative scraping, it had been an 
attempt to protect the jewels which had 
been jumbled together in that one con- 
tainer. For he could see now that they 
were jewels. He could see that by the pol- 
ished hardnesses of the surfaces he had ex- 
posed, by the prisms of yellow and garnet 
that flashed in the light, by the green-white 
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glitter of uncovered facets and the lumi- 
nous glow at the core of one or two of the 
larger pebbles. 

He knew little of precious stones, but he 
felt that color and brilliance such as these 
implied they were articles of considerable 
worth. It frightened him just a little to 
remember how and why they were in his 
possession, and he was further disturbed 
when his wandering eye fell on the opened 
letter that had so recently and so mysteri- 
ously come into his hands. : 


Iv 


ABAN stood with one hand resting on 
the heavy lacquered cap of the heavy 
brass bedpost, looking abstractedly about 
and wondering what to do. His first and 
his most natural impulse had been to tele- 
phone for the police; but he was morbidly 
afraid of getting involved in some move- 
ment, since the wheels of the law ground so 
slowly, which would prevent his sailing the 
next morning on the Aleutiana. He knew 
a pang of regret, too, at the thought that 
there was no one in all that alien East to 
whom he could go for help and advice. He 
stared dejectedly at the lacquered metal 
cap about which his fingers were clutched. 
As he did so he noticed that this cap moved 
a little under the pressure of his hand. It 
was not an integral part of the massive- 
looking brass post, but a crown fitted to its 
top. That post, he remembered, would be 
hollow, and this gave him an idea. 

He dropped to his knees and examined 
the lacquered cap. Under its heavy metal 
cornice he discovered two countersunk set 
screws to hold it in place. But these, for 
some reason, had become loosened. It was 
only the work of a minute, using his broken 
knife blade as a screw driver, to loosen 
these screws sufficiently to allow the entire 
cap to be removed from the post. Having 
done so, he stared down into a hollow metal 
column almost three inches in diameter. 
He looked at it studiously. Then he looked 
just as studiously at the array of wax- 
covered jewels lying on the bedspread. 
Then with a nod of determination he 
pushed the little black silk bag down into 
the tube. Then, scooping the scattered 
stones up in his two hands, he held them 
funnelwise over the uncrowned bedpost 
and let the jewels rain down on the cushion- 
ing bit of silk. He repeated this operation 
until the last of the stones were out of 
sight. Then he readjusted the cap to the 
bedpost, fastened it firmly there with its 
all but invisible set screws, and took a deep 
breath of relief. 

Then with equal deliberation he closed 
the ravaged camera and screwed shut its 
hinged panel, after which he placed it under 
one of the two large pillows at the head of 
the bed. He had taken up the letter again, 
though his thoughts were not on it as he 
held it, for he was remembering that he 
was hungrier than he had been for many a 
long day, when he became vaguely con- 
scious of a movement that he did not di- 
rectly see. It was a movement that, as he 
stood with his eyes directed towards the 
room door, sent a thrill needling up through 
his body. This door, he realized, was for 
some inexplicable reason slowly but surely 
opening. 

It did not open far. It opened only far 
enough to admit a small white hand and a 
rounded arm. It was obviously a woman’s 
arm, just as it was obviously a beautiful 
one. But what held Laban’s attention was 
not the arm and the hand at the end of it, 
but what that hand held. 

It held what he took to be a linen face 
towel, with its fringed ends clustered to- 
gether so that the pendent body of the 
fabric made a pouch; and this pouch most 
unmistakably held something of ponder- 
able weight and size. 

Laban did not stop to fathom the mean- 
ing of the thing. The city, in a way, had 
already drained his shallower reservoirs of 
wonder. He merely saw that his door had 
been quietly opened and that some un- 
known young woman—for that rounded 
small arm could belong only to the young — 
was thrusting in to him something equally 
unknown. And that impressed him as the 
important point—it was something, not 
taken from him, but being brought to him. 
So he crossed to the door, which still stood 
slightly ajar, took the clustered ends of the 
towel from the waiting white fingers and 
saw the rounded bare arm slowly with- 
drawn and his door slowly closed again. 

He turned, with judgment oddly sus- 
pended, and crossed to the glass-topped 
table on which his telephone transmitter 
stood. There he placed the improvised 


pouch which had so strangely co} 
possession, and pulled the swit) 
the shaded desk lamp. As the j; 
towel fell away from the ob 
had concealed, a faint gasp, 
bewilderment as of incred 
him. For it seemed to be lig 
twice in the same place. 
dental ludicrously repeating 
On the glass-covered table 
he caught sight of a flashing an\ 
ing jumble of gold and platin 
He saw three or four rop 
pearls tangled together 
bait tin. He saw diamond 
sunbursts of sapphires and 
most as long as a skipping 
of green gold circled with w 
and a dozen or two rings of 
able shape and character, 
jeweled watch that seemed - 
a man’s thumb nail. He 
heart-shaped brooch studd 
liants, a small gold mesh b 
along its fantastically c 
diamond hairpins, half a d 


lay there, flashing and glow 
in a competitive riot of col 
hard light of the electric bul 
them. 
Laban stood blinking at then 

minute of meditative silence. 
of the thing was beyond his: 
but he did not propose to 
in the matter of their final d 
intended to know where hes 
before other people’s propert 
through his hands. So he 

for a full minute, deep in th 

Then he stepped back to thi 
post and for the second time 
metal cap from its top. Then, 
handful, he hurriedly dropp 
into the hollow post. On top of t 
ronie column of color and meta 
down his pocket handkerchiei 
knew why, and proceeded to ; 
cap once more to its place. 

He was bent low, tightening t 
set screw with his broken knife bl 
he heard a short scream from the 
out. It was a woman’s scream 
brief and high-pitched. It was fc 
a faint sound of running feet an 
repeated muffled bark of a revoh 

Laban wheeled about, at that si 
an unconscious bristling of the | 
the nape of his neck. He dr 
knife into his pocket and glance 
about the room. Then he turne 
the door again, deciding to . 
‘locked'as quickly as possible, for 
of pistol shots was a matter not 
to his liking. 

But Laban did not lock his « 
before he was halfway over to it 
once more moved slowly and s 
ward and a young woman in : 
cloak thrown over a conspicuous 
dinner gown of yellow silk sidled i 
the aperture. She made her a 
with her back towards Laban 
watching the hallway from whic 
retreating. ] 

He had time enough to remark 
and rounded arms, the rice 
shoulder blades that made him 
pair of gull wings, the poise of 
head on the full but slender neck 
head bent slightly to one side ina 
birdlike attitude of attention. 
there watching her as she swun} 
shut and listened, for a waiting 
two, with her ear almost against 
He could see her shoulders he 
sigh of relief, apparently, as the 
dragged away. Then she lifte 
still without a glance behind her 
tiously locked the door with. 
latch. Then, with a second audi 
relief, she wheeled slowly about 
with her back to the door. 

Her eye, the moment she did 
the young man standing so ¢l0 
And Laban, before she had suffic 
lected herself to address him, ! 
opportunity for a quick but com] 
inspection of the intruder’s face. 
dark, with seal brown eyes, 4 
slightly willful mouth, and an 
small nose as tiptilted as a trill 
Her hair was a dusky brown, 
elaborateness with which it was 
added a touch of maturity to the 
girlish face. But what most impr 
and at the same time most appea! 
was the ivory smoothness of h 

(Continued on Page 
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Airplane view by The Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp. 


Asbestos Shingles 
—for your home 


The durability and fire-safety of 
asbestos rock is the basis of the beau- 
tiful, soft-colored Johns-Manville 
Shingles. There are two kinds: Flex- 
stone—slate-surfaced and popular 
priced, and Rigid—artistic and ever- 
lasting. Your choice will depend on 
the typeof your home. Write to-day 
for our booklets. 


The new Yankee Stadium is 
fire-safed with Asbestos Roofing 


wy NSS big baseball stadium roofed with 
Johns-Manville Asbestos—the ninth one in 
the big leagues to choose this same roofing! The 
business men who built these huge stands used 
this roofing so generally because of the service it 
has given for years on office and industrial build- 
ings. It has always proved a sound protection to 
capital invested in building because of its fire-safety, 
its durability, and its year-after-year economy. 


Some of the best roofing contractors in the 
country have been selected by Johns-Manville to 
apply Asbestos Roofing. There is one near you. 
Write or ’phone to the nearest Johns-Manville 
Branch for particulars. 


OHNS-MANVILLE 
Asbestos Roofing 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., Dept. Ai 
Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in 59 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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‘Simply spread this fra- | 
‘grant, antiseptic cream | 
over the beard, with the — 
finger tips, then use the 
favorite razor. 
Off will come the hair | 
growth with ease and 
‘smoothness and free- 
_ dom from face soreness — 
: that make the daily 
shave a pleasant inci- 
‘dent instead of a dis- | 
comfort and drudge. 


‘No lotions needed after 
a MOLLE shave. 


tube at your 
druggist’s today 
and enjoy real 
shaving ease. 


This 
generous 
trial tube 
for 10 cents. 
Fill in below 
and mail to 
The Pryde- 
Wynn Co., 
New Brighton, 
Pa. 


Get a big, handy : 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
creamy and flowerlike fineness of texture 


| that in some way seemed to imply a cor- 


responding fineness of character. It suc- 
ceeded in giving her an air of delicacy that 
amounted almost to fragility. 

Yet she was far from fragile. He could 
see that from the careless vigor of her 
movements as she stepped back to the door, 
made sure it was locked and again directed 
her attention towards the young man so 
fixedly confronting her. He could tell it, 
too, from the quick audacities that clus- 
tered about the willfully curved mouth as 
she stared at him, not with disapprobation, 
as though she recognized in him an enemy 
not greatly to be feared. 

“Rather rummy, isn’t it?’’ she observed, 
showing her teeth in a smile that was not 
so mirthful as she might have wished. 

“Decidedly so,”’ agreed Laban, backing 
discreetly away as she advanced into the 


room. 

“May I sit down?” she asked. 

Without more ado, and before her in- 
voluntary host could speak, she dropped 
into a chair. 

Then the seal brown eyes circled the 
room. They went from point to point with 
aslow and studious stare. Then they rested 
once more on the young man standing be- 
side the glass-topped table. 

‘“Where’s the junk?”’ she asked with an 
obvious effort at carelessness. 

But instead of answering that question, 
Laban decided to ask one of his own. 

““What were those shots?”’ he demanded. 

The severity of his face tended to amuse 
the young lady inspecting it. But she de- 
clined to give way to laughter. 

“That was the house detective trying to 
stop the hold-up man before he got down 
the service elevator.” 

“What hold-up man?” 

“The one who just lined up the women 
in the Louis Quinze ballroom and made 
them drop that jewelry into his hat.’’ She 
stopped and stared about with a slight look 
of worry on her young face. ‘“‘By the way, 
you've got it all right, haven’t you?” 

“T’ve got it,”’ acknowledged Laban. 

The unlooked-for coolness in his voice 
seemed to puzzle her. She studied his face 
intently. He had the feeling of being 
measured by an invisible yardstick. Her 
own face, he noticed, had a touch of hard- 
ness in its more sober moments. But the 
willful young lips were laughing again, and 
again she exhaled her odd impression of 
inextinguishable youth. 

“Tt looked exactly like the third act of a 
play,’ she babbled on, “‘until an extremely 
stout lady in sequins swooned and went 
down like a flour sack. She did that when 
the hold-up man pushed his gun barrel 
against her flesh and told her to move a 
little quicker. She had a lavalliére, yousee, 
that she did hate to give up. But the line 
broke, in the excitement when she went 
down, and that meant he had to herd ’em 
all back into one corner of the ballroom 
again. I ducked under the portiére where 
he’d stuck his hatful of loot until he got 
their hands up again. I’d just time to 
empty the hat into my skirt as I ran. He 
knew what had happened by then and 
tried to come after me. So I went into a 
perfectly horrid man’s suite, who saw me 
taking one of his hand towels. Then I de- 
cided that whatever happened I wouldn’t 
let a thief carry off a fortune in hair orna- 
ments and all that sort of thing. And I 
knew you were honest and Me 

“How did you know I was honest?” 
interrupted Laban. 

“By your face,’”’ was her prompt and 
somewhat discomfiting reply. ‘‘I’d seen 
you coming up to your room, and I remem- 
bered the number.” 

Laban blushed in spite of himself. But 
his embarrassment was eclipsed by a sud- 
den movement from the girl, who had risen 
from her chair. She seemed to have re- 
membered something. She stared with 
wide and bewildered eyes at the room door 
that she had so recently locked with her 
own hand. 
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“But what are we to do with it?’’ she 
asked, without looking at the slightly 
abashed young man who now stood closer 
beside her. 

Her eye traveled to the telephone instru- 
ment on the little square table and her 
thoughtful young face was clouded with a 
look of worry. 

“Tf that phone should ring,’’ she sud- 
denly warned Laban, ‘‘don’t answer it. 
Don’t dare to answer it!” 

“Why not?’ asked the youth. 

But she did not reply to his question. 
oe eyes were once more on the locked 

oor. 

“S’posing the house detective should 
come,”’ she said in a lower tone. ‘‘ What 
could we do?” 

Laban also wanted to know what they 
could do. 

The girl crossed the room to where the 
Not To Be Disturbed sign hung on one 
side of the dresser mirror. She thrust the 
square of cardboard into the young man’s 
hand. 

“‘Put this under the clip on the outside of 
your door,’’ she commanded. “But be 
sure there’s nobody outside when you open 
that door.” 

Laban went to the door and listened. 
Then he cautiously threw off the safety 
catch, listened again and turned the knob. 
His pulse quickened as he swung the door 
an inch or two back, peered out and made 
sure that no interloper stood on his thresh- 
old. His fingers were shaking a little as 
he stepped out and thrust the card under 
the metal clip between the two polished 
panels. : 

“Now lock the door again,” he heard the 
girl saying in a stage whisper. 

He did as she commanded. Then he 
turned and faced her. He noticed the new 
lines of resolution about the audacious 
young mouth. 

“Now where are the jewels?”’ she asked 
with a matter-of-factness that he vaguely 
resented. It Seemed to be hurrying things 
too precipitately towards a conclusion he 
preferred to see postponed. It seemed to 
shake the pollen of romance from a situa- 
tion not yet in full flower. 

His hesitation did not escape her, and 
she looked sharply up at him. 

““You’ve got them safe here, haven’t 
you?’ she once more demanded. 

“T’ve got them,”’ he acknowledged. 

“Then what are you waiting for?” 

“‘T’d rather like to know what you’re 
going to do with them.” 

“T’ll show you,” was her prompt reply. 
“But first we must Z 

Her words trailed off into silence. Then 
she moved a step or two closer to her com- 
panion. For quietly but clearly through 
the silence he could hear a series of small 
metallic sounds. And these sounds were 
made by some unknown person fitting or 
attempting to fit a pass-key into the locked 
door of hisroom. He even started towards 
the door. But the girl held him back. 

“Tt’s all right,’’ she whispered. “But 
if they knock, don’t answer. Don’t an- 
swer on any account!”’ 

They heard the key being withdrawn 
again. The safety catch had saved them. 
They waited, with the girl’s fingers still 
clutching at the youth’s sleeve. But no 
knock sounded on the door. 

“That might be a maid,’ whispered 
Laban. 

But the girl beside him, who had been 
covertly studying his face, shook her head 
in dissent. Then she still again slowly and 
studiously inspected the room. 

“T don’t like those windows open,’ she 
whispered; but for the second time she 
held him back as he made a move forward 
to close them. 

“Wait!’’ she told him, and he did as she 
asked. By this time, apparently, he was 
getting used to her commands. 

She stood in an attitude of listening for a 
minute or two, and then turned to him 
again. 

“Where are the jewels?” she asked, still 
speaking in little more than a whisper; but 
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unremitting pull at his coat sl 
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OU realize the danger of taking a 
dose of medicine in the dark. 


Isn’t it equally unwise to buy prod- 
ucts for your medicine cabinet in the 
dark, knowing nothing of their purity 
or their maker’s integrity? 


Such products (often used in emer- 
gencies), unless free from impurities and 
of correct strength, may be ineffective — 
even harmful. 


How Do You Select Them? 


Do you merely ask for “epsom salt,” 
“milk of magnesia,” “boric acid”? Or 
do you protect yourself and your family 
by buying such products only under the 
label and guarantee of a recognized and 
trustworthy name? 


Suggestions for your 
medicine cabinet 


This list includes only the 
familiar products that are in 
constant use in thousands of 
homes. Check your needs and 
take this list to your druggist 
to fill: 

Squibb’s Sodium Bicarbonate 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt 
Squibb’s Boric Acid Granular 
| Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate 

f Squibb’s Castor Oil 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 

Squibb’s Milk Sugar 

| Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc 


For more than sixty years, Squibb 
Products have been recognized as the 
highest standard of purity and reliabil- 
ity. Scientific skill, professional knowl- 
edge and manufacturing integrity have 
contributed to make Squibb Household 
Products not only safe and efficacious, 
but as convenient to use and as pleasant 
to take, as possible. 


Squibb’s Nursery Powder 
Squibb’s Boric Acid Powdered 
Squibb’s Cold Cream 
Squibb’s Talcum Powder 
Squibb’s Dental Cream 
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Are you buying your medicine 
cabinet requisites “in the dark’? 


The frequent need for boric acid 
solutions offers an interesting example 
of Squibb superiority. No doubt you 
have noticed how very difficult it is to 
dissolve boric acid in its ordinary pow- 
dered form. The powder floats on top 
of the water, becomes lumpy and makes 
it a tedious task indeed. 


Squibb’s Boric Acid Granular comes 
in small granules which dissolve readily. 
Its extreme purity assures a_ perfectly 
clear solution. 


The Squibb Section 


You will find Squibb’s Boric Acid 
Granular, together with other Squibb 
Household Products, in a separate 
Squibb Section in thousands of the best 
drug stores. Each Squibb Product com- 
bines purity with some essential points 
of superiority as marked as those 
exhibited by Squibb’s Boric Acid Granu- 
lar. Make your purchases from the 
Squibb Section. 


The name Squibb on any household 
product is a protection for you and for 
your family. Nothingis too good for the 
medicine cabinet—demand “Squibb’s.” 


SQUIBB 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 


wright 1923, E. R. Squibb & Sons 


IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


x! %out of gas 
Never Again! 


HE humiliation of stall- 

ing on a crowded corner. 
The bother of walking blocks 
to a filling station. Sneaking 
back withacan. Pouring itin 
and driving back again for 
the other four gallons. While 
the jeering crowd looks on. 


No longer can you blame 
hard luck, Mr. Ford Owner. 
It’s your fault for not getting 
a Gas-O-larm. 


No Gauge to Watch 


Handier than a Gas Reserve 


Have yours installed today. 
Then forget your gas supply. 
Never think of it. Never 
measure it. When your en- 
gine goes ‘‘put-put’’—don’t 
stop—don’t even leave your 
seat—just reach down—pull 
out the Gas-O-larm neat 
nickeled button—and drive 
on. You don’t need to go 
out of your way. The next 
filling station is soon enough. 
For the Gas-O-larm has 


saved twenty miles for you. 


No gauge to wonder about. 

No stopping and getting out 

to turn on a reserve tank 

(that might be empty). 

Nothing to get out of order 

—fili—or bother with. Out- 
\ lasts any Ford. 


Quick! 
To Your Ford Dealer 


No matter how much you want a 
Gas-O-larm now, you can’t realize 
how much you need it until you 
know the extra pleasure and se- 
curity of actually driving with one 

on your Ford. Installed complete 
| by any authorized Ford Dealer $5. 
i 


Wood Gas-O-larm Corporation 
ae 4196 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Division of Locktite Patch Co. 


—— 
Gas-Olarm 
Reserves 20 miles of gas for Fords 


Va 
Out of gas—don’t stop : 
‘ drive on 


[IA 
ee va 


i 
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International Speed 
Boat Champion and presi- 
dent of the Wood Hydrau- 
lic Hoist and Body Co. isa 
part owner of the Wood 
Gas-O-larm Corp, 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

“‘Where’s that stuff?”’ he demanded, with 
his swarthy thin face thrust forward like a 
fighting cock’s. 

“T don’t know what you're talking 
about,”’ protested the girl. 

She tried to speak quietly. But her 
voice was tremulous, and her face, by this 
time, was as white as chalk. 

‘“Where’s that stuff?” coldly repeated 
the man with the automatic. 

The malevolence of that ratlike face with 
the set jaw seemed too much for the girl. 
She shrank a little closer in under Laban’s 
helpless shoulder. 

“T don’t know where it is,’’ she finally 
admitted. “‘And when I tell you that, I’m 
speaking the truth.” 

A short bark of contempt broke from the 
man confronting her. And for the third 
time, and just as coldly as before, he re- 
peated his demand. Only this time he 
pressed the blue metal of his pistol end 
against the yielding white flesh of her bare 
shoulder. She cringed back from it, with 
terror in her eyes. But she did not alto- 
gether give up. 

“*T tell you I don’t know!”’ she cried. “‘It 
was taken out of my hand as I stood out 
there in that hall. I never even saw the 
man who took it. But it was taken from 
me, I tell you. Where it went I don’t a 

That was as far as she got. The man 
silenced her with a gesture of impatience at 
the same moment that he called sharply 
over his shoulder to the confederate on 


JOHN CITIZEN’S JOB 


But on that October night in 1903 I was 
bound for them with a bundle of words, 
and a driver and a presiding officer besides, 
all atop of a truck bedecked with reformers’ 
banners and drawn by a horse who knew 
better. As we rattled up to the corner two 
or three of the local huskies gave a hitch to 
their overalls and approached. When the 
presiding officer, on the tail of the truck, 
began bawling out his introductory re- 
marks other natives drew near. The driver 
had turned the horse around. From his 
hand a stick of red fire drooped over the 
animal’s despondent flanks. And in my 
head the stump speech was humming— 
my first speech! 

Then I realized that I was about to go 
on. As the bawler ascended the sounding 
grade of his peroration the crowd at the 
corner still grew. I had never before visited 
that particular corner, so it was gratifying 
to realize how wisely the goo-goos at head- 
quarters had picked the place. The only 
thing that puzzled me was the constant 
reaching down on the part of my auditors, 
as though they were picking up things. Ah! 
The bawler pointed toward me. 

“Now, my fellow citizens,’”’ he shouted, 
“T have the distinguished honor of intro- 
ducing to you that peerless orator, that 
true patriot, the Honorable Henry Curran!” 


The Case of Pickles 


He drew back as I advanced to the tail of 
the truck. I raised my hand for silence. 
A gentle whiz by my right ear suggested 
that something was passing. A turnip 
touched my left temple and bounded off. 
On the truck beside me fell a paving block, 
in a slow are. As I looked reproachfully 
down upon it, a moist handful of river- 
front real estate whistled above my head 
toward the driver. Yes, they had been pick- 
ing up things. With a spontaneous gesture 
I turned around. . 

“Whip up, Bill!”’ I cried to the driver. 

But he was already on his way. In a 
shower of tributes we rattled off behind the 
plunging horse. It was the shortest speech 
I ever made. 

Of course I tried again, at other corners. 
In all, I made sixteen speeches. My candi- 
date was beaten by 64,000 votes. You can 
figure it out for yourself. 

All in all, it was just arrant foolishness to 
send a greenhorn to a neighborhood where 
he was unknown. At best there is not one 
campaign speech in ten that changes a sin- 
gle vote. They are just part of the circus. 
And unless they are handled properly they 
do more harm than good. 

The next time I left my easy-chair in the 
grand stand it was in company with a friend 
who had volunteered to watch at the polls. 
Sherlock Jones, we’ll call him. Sherlock 
was a high-minded fellow who had been 
filled up with tales of impending election 


guard at the far end of the room. The 
words that he spoke were meaningless to 
Laban, but they had the effect of bringing 
the second intruder’s automatic ponderably 
closer to the young Westerner’s midriff. 
Then Laban saw that the taller man was 
making a series of quick but dexterous 
passes about the shrinking body of the 
young woman beside him. He was search- 
ing her clothing for the loot which he ap- 
parently still suspected she held hidden 
about her, and that was an affront which 
Laban promptly resented. He resented it 
so acutely, in fact, that he quite forgot 
about the ugly blue-nosed pistol pointing 
at his breastbone and the earlier mandate 
to keep his hands above his head and his 
back to the wall. 

“Keep your hands off that woman!” he 
shouted as he flung a reckless arm out be- 
tween her and her persecutor. 

The swarthy-faced one stopped short, 
clearly stunned by an impertinence so un- 
looked for. Then he thrust a face venom- 
ous with hate closer to the face of the 
indignant-eyed young man. 

“Do you want a hole through your 
head?”’ he quietly intoned through his yel- 
low teeth. He spoke softly, but there was 
a deadly intentness in every accent. ‘For 
it’s what you'll get, you rabbit, if you try 
another move like that!” 

So fortified was he with the knowledge of 
his own power that he no longer looked at 
the youth with his back to the wall. His 
eyes were already on the white-faced woman 


(Continued from Page 32) 


frauds—colonization, guerrillas, sleepers, 
dead men’s names and what not. Not that 
guerrillas were unknown in New York that 
year. But Sherlock’s knowledge of them 
was entirely theoretical. He had listened 
to two talks of instruction on the subject 
and had read in the papers some racy pen 
pictures of what a guerrilla looks like in 
action. 

The goo-goos sent him to a polling place 
in a Harlem barber shop—five miles from 
where he lived—and in the afternoon I 
dropped in as an observer. Sherlock had 
said something about the guerrillas rushing 
the place in the last hour. As a good friend 
I stood by to help stem the rush. 

At ten minutes past four a poor little cuss 
opened the door timidly as a bell tinkled 
overhead. His tired eyes and drawn cheeks 
drooped with humility. He was undersized, 
unassuming and unshaven. One barber 
looked up, then down again contemptu- 
ously. The underdone one asked for a 
ballot. 

“Name?” snapped the clerk. 

“Theodore Pickles.” 

Sherlock looked up as he nudged me. 
Yes, it was a curious name. The smell of 
the guerrilla was in the wind. Sherlock 
looked quickly down at his list. The ex- 
pected had happened! Opposite the name 
of Theodore Pickles appeared a mysterious 
mark that meant ‘‘suspicious.’’ 

As Pickles unfolded the humble story of 
his life and lodging, my friend broke in 
with a sharp challenge. There was some 
question about the length of time that 
Pickles had lived in his hall room on the 
third-floor back. The law called for thirty 
days. All that Pickles could prove was 
twenty-eight. 

“Well, do you want to arrest him?” 
asked the clerk, when Pickles had hesitat- 
ingly voted, despite the challenge. 

“Yes, I must,’”’ said Sherlock firmly, re- 
membering his instructions. 

So off we went to the magistrate’s court, 
Pickles and the cop and Sherlock, with a 
fast-growing flock of the neighbors joining 
me as I fell in behind. 

“Guess the goo-goos got him,’’ volun- 
teered the first recruit over his pipe. 

“Tooks like it,’”’ I said. 

“Poor fish—he don’t know how to vote 
anyhow.” 

By the time we reached the courthouse 
we were a regiment. 

“‘ Aw, the poor little feller!’’ said a large 
woman as we filed in. Sherlock looked un- 
comfortable, but steadfast. 

In five minutes the magistrate had dis- 
missed the case. 

“T don’t believe there was any wrongful 
intent,’’ he said as he looked down at 
Pickles and then smiled quizzically at Sher- 
lock. ‘‘Perhaps you were a little hasty, 
Mr. Jones,’ he added indulgently. “It’s 
going pretty far to arrest a man, you know.” 
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4 These are the important advantages 
of the new Goodyear Cord Tire with 


the beveled All-Weather Tread 


The beveled All-Weather Tread on the new Goodyear Cord is 
made from an improved rubber compound. 


That means longer wear. 
The sidewalls of this new tire are thicker and tougher than before. 
That means greater curb and rut resistance. 


The clean-cut rugged blocks of the tread are reinforced at the 
base by heavy rubber ribs. 


That means a stauncher tread, and quieter, smoother running. 


The blocks which line the tread on either side are beveled at 
the outer edge. 


That means a more even distribution of the load over the carcass, 
and less vibration and strain. 


The carcass is made from high grade long-staple cotton, and 
embodies the patented Goodyear principle of group-ply 
construction. 


That means maximum strength, endurance, resilience and 
serviceability. 


More uniform pressure is insured by the double molded process 
employed. 


That means stronger unions between the plies of the carcass 
and between carcass and tread. 


The tire as a whole is the finest that Goodyear has ever sold. 
That means extreme quality and economy. 


It preserves without sacrifice the advantages of the famous All- 
Weather Tread. 


That means slipless, slideless; skidless travel, and safety. 


You want this new Goodyear Cord with the beveled All- 
Weather Tread—ask for it by name. 


Get it from your Goodyear Service Station Dealer, who will help 
you get from it all the mileage built into it at the factory. 


a) 


ae 
Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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uzzle? 


What is it that 


—kills flies and mosquitoes by 
the roomful? 


—brings roaches and waterbugs 
out of hiding—then kills 
them? 


—kills moths and their eggs— 
will not stain fabrics? 


—kills fleas on dogs—no harm 
to dog? 


—kills lice on poultry or cattle 
—no stain to feathers or 
hair? 


—kills ants and most other in- 
sects? 


—is safe to use because non- 
poisonous? 


—is easy to use because applied 
with a sprayer? 


—has a pleasant odor which 
disappears in fifteen min- 
utes? 


—works quickly, cleanly, leav- 
ing no stain—nothing to 
clean up? 


—is 100% active—contains no 
inert ingredients? 


—is guaranteed by the makers 
to be and do all of the 
above? 


That’s easy! There’s only 
one answer to all that. 


Flyosan! 


safe insecticide 


In less than four years Flyosan has 
become the largest selling household 
insecticide in the world! 


If your drug, grocery or hardware 
store does not have Flyosan, fill out 
and mail us the coupon below. 
Your money back if Flyosan does 
not do all we claim for it. 


Colonial Chemical Corporation 
Reading, Pa. 


Colonial Chemical Corporation, Ltd. 
146 Brock Ave., Toronto, Canada 


FyOsan 


SAFE INSECTICIDE 


Kills Flies by the Roomful 
— Mosquitoes, too 


Copyright 1923, Colonial Chemical Corporation 


Colonial Chemical Corp., Reading, Pa. 


Enclosed find $1.00 ($1.25 west of Rockies and 
Canada) for which please send me a complete 
Flyosan outfit (pint can and sprayer). 


My dealer’s name and address is 


My Name 


Address _ June 30 
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(Continued from Page 52) 
locality, no interest, no measure; whose 
voices are raised only for good government, 
generally and indefinitely. It is one of that 
kind that my friend Sherlock joined. They 
are a distinct part of the city life’s and they 
all do some good. They educate and in- 
terest their members in government, and 
that is good. Further, they inform their 
members about candidates and officials, 
and listen to addresses by those performers. 
That is good too. ‘They also—some of 
them—keep careful and common-sense 
watch on local legislative and executive ac- 
tion, and attack effectively when it is bad 
and help enormously when it is good. That 
is their best accomplishment of all. But 
there they stop, for the most part. 

What they don’t do, but could do, is to 
recruit their members into one of the great 
party organizations—I don’t care which 
one—where the wheel-horse work of putting 
in the whole pivotal personnel of our gov- 
ernment, from the President of the United 
States down, is actually begun, carried on 
and ended. In that they take little interest. 
Yet some of these clubs are frankly par- 
tisan. They are even called Demublican 
or Repocratic, but still they fail to lift a 
finger to get their people into the party or- 
ganizations. They are far too busy with 
their own club affairs, deciding who shall be 
president or toastmaster, forming friend- 
ships, feuds and cabals among themselves. 
They are off the target all the time, firing 
into the rarefied air of their own little cir- 
cles, shunning party work, shunning even 
their own neighbors. For usually their 
members come from no one neighborhood, 
but spring from every corner of the city, 
from Riverdale to Tottenville, as they 
hurry in to some central point, there to 
meet only their chosen friends, who all vote 
and think alike already. Little cozy corners, 
safe within their own walls! 

In a party organization the corner stone 
is the neighborhood, with all its people, of 
every kind—the block you live in, the street 
where you reside; above all, the folks 
who live alongside of you. Politics begin 
at home. That is my experience of them, 
and that is sense and citizenship and the 
rule of a hundred years all over the broad 
land. 

Yet the officers of most of these general 
political clubs would feel hurt and humili- 
ated if you told them their best service lay 
in sluicing their members into the work of 
the parties of their choice. Sometimes the 
distress is due to a shrewd fear that the 
member thus recruited into party work 
may drop the general club as a thing of 
lesser value. Sometimes that happens. The 
generals don’t like to lose their armies. 
It was only the other day that the news- 
papers printed a suggestion that women 
should have nothing to do with political 
parties, but should form organizations of 
their own outside the parties. Yes? Is 
that wise? Is that playing the game? Is it 
quite fair to women? 


Enrolling the Callers 


As I look back over the anties of the nice 
clubs and all the other ineffectual ways in 
which good American men and women 
have sought to help in politics, I am more 
struck with two prime ways of not doing it: 
The first is the neophyte’s sudden fever of 
activity in campaign time, to the exclusion 
of the rest of the three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year. There are very few 
votes in those October fevers. The real 
work is usually well out of the way by that 
time. Only the circus is left—and the 
count. The second is the overlooking of 
the neighbors in the block as the well- 
intending volunteer hurries away to a head- 
quarters, there to partake in broadcasting 
the electorate at long range. Headquarters 
never needs him. Valuable time is lost 
there in telling him so. But the neighbor- 
hood does need him—badly—and it wants 
him, too, if he only knew it. It wants both 
him and her. 

Both of these mistakes I made during the 
eleven years of my party disfranchisement. 
The climax came in 1909, when Otto T. 
Bannard ran for mayor of New York. He 
was not elected, but a very fine act of 
instant self-sacrifice on his part insured the 
success of the rest of his ticket. 

Early in October I hurried away from 
my own neighborhood and became secre- 
tary of a hand-picked organization at head- 
quarters—the big G. H. Q.—known as the 
Bannard Campaign Club. The club’s job 
was to take care of the citizens who were 
beginning to rush in and ask what they 
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could do. Anybody could have been secre- 
tary. Our method was to enroll the callers 
in the club and then get rid of them as soon 
as possible. That is all there was to it, at 
the beginning. We had to form a busting 
big club, just to protect the candidate’s 
ears and right hand from the avalanche 
of earnest October volunteers, so that he 
might have some time left for campaign- 
ing; just to protect from useless talk the 
time of the dozen experienced men who 
were competently handling the whole head- 
quarters end of the campaign. 

But our work was smooth, if I do say it, 
for we had been well advised. We cajoled 
the citizens, we listened and shook hands, 
we clutched at the few whispered tips of 
information that looked like live ones, and 
we sent all comers away happy. Also, we 
extracted badly needed campaign contribu- 
tions from some of our visitors with such 
success that we soon became a reservoir for 
the real work of the campaign to draw 
upon. When that phase of our activities 


became generally known we had to go to. 


work all over again, standing off banner 
men, button men, hardened stump speak- 
ers, individuals who “‘controlled”’ blocks of 
votes in far nooks, and, all day and every 
day, the smooth-tongued gentry who guar- 
anteed the Siamese vote or the Patagonian 
vote entire, served up in ice on a silver 
platter and solid for our candidate, if only 
we would stake the spokesman to a couple 
of hundred bucks and no questions asked. 


Double-Barreled Oratory 


So our front-door duties grew, and in ad- 
dition we even wrote campaign ads and 
held meetings, to help out the real workers. 
The meetings were not expected to make 
votes. The custom was torent a vacant cor- 
ner store for a day, flank it with banners 
and a band at high noon, and then rush in— 
twenty or thirty of us—and fill up the 
empty camp chairs that stared at the half 
dozen misguided people who had already 
seeped in of their own free will. There- 
upon the candidate appeared and spoke— 
and they always liked him, those who saw 
and heard him. But the point of the meet- 
ing was its use as a forum for a speech that 
was already mimeographed and on its way 
to the evening papers. That provided a 
daily discharge of double-barreled ora- 
tory—one barrel in the evening papers, and 
the other, when the regular night speech 
was made, in the papers of next morning. 
In each case the ammunition was in the 
form of a speech, with its livelier reading 
value as contrasted with statements and in- 
terviews. Of course we of the campaign 
club had nothing to do with the speeches. 
We merely supplied the noonday mega- 
phone, at very slight expense. And each 
day we operated at a different corner, jump- 
ing about the town in the most dazzling 
circus fashion. 

This was all highly harmless and enter- 
taining, but our greatest value lay in the 
handsome way we stroked the backs—and 
occasionally the pocketbooks—of the vol- 
unteers as they visited headquarters. Only 
one citizen, so far as I can remember, did 
aught but beam on us and grit his teeth at 
the diabolical doings of our opponents as he 
left our handshaking sanctuary. That one 
was the sponsor for the solid Sulu vote, on 
the occasion of his twentieth penniless de- 
parture. He said we had no heart. 

But the question that bothered us then 
and that has bothered us ever since was: 
What became of the volunteering citizens 
when they left us? Where did they go? 
The answer to that question is the point of 
this article. A part of the answer is the 
present political whereabouts of John Citi- 
zen, whom I sent—last January, and with 
great satisfaction to himself—to go see Tom 
Donovan at the district club in Doolittle 
Street and join up. Another part of the 
answer is what happened to me, fourteen 
years ahead of John. 

For we knew very well, in our campaign 
club, that there was splendid human ma- 
terial for political usefulness coming into 
our door every day, and we were intensely 
anxious to put that material to work. We 
entertained our volunteer visitors—oh, 
yes—and accepted contributions if they 
wanted to give them. But we did more than 
that. We gave to every one of them the 
name and address of his election-district 
captain and begged him to report to that 
captain for work in his own neighborhood. 
It was no light task to assemble the 
boundaries of twenty-five hundred election 
districts scattered throughout the city, to 
determine the exact street numbers included 
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sopes. So he asked the cop on the 
he name and home of the Demubli- 
trict leader and a few searching 
4s besides, and then went around to 
the leader that night. 

id evening, Mr. Boggs,” said the 
sountryman as he placed his hat on 
ler’s table. ‘“‘I am Nathan Noggs, 
ucalyptus Avenue, and I’d like to 
‘ur organization and help in the 


y good,” said Boggs. “Sit down.” 
var you're electing eight additional 
committeemen next week,” pursued 


9 
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id we want to take a real helping 
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Diesented on that ticket.” 
12 


dy to work. No rivalry. None of 
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‘m!” Boggs covered his surprise 
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(, wait a minute, wait a minute!” 
sot up out of his chair. ‘‘ Perhaps— 
mme your hat—there!’’ He put 
i’s hat back on his table. ‘‘There, 
Now let us talk it over a little 
Ne don’t want any fightin’ here. 


( they finished talking it over, Boggs 
awed his visitor the privilege of 
three out of the eight new com- 


een, 

hak you,”’ said Noggs solemnly as he 
{t the door. ‘‘I’ll see my friends 
/nich three will go on, and hand you 
aes tomorrow night.” 

lright. Give ’em all my best re- 
ed Boggs as his guest went down 
3. “Tell ’em they’re all welcome, 
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¢ I will. Thank you again.” 
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And now that we’re in the district club 
and under way, what is it like? And what 
do we do? I hope we don’t do what a very 
intelligent friend of mine did the first eve- 
ning he visited his club. He entered alone. 
There was a meeting on, and he slipped 
into a back seat where he could see and 
hear and size it all up. On the platform at 
the end of the narrow room the alderman 
was making a speech. It was June, and 
hot. Scattered among the camp chairs 
were the remnants of the faithful, sweating 
quietly and bearing up. Already the alder- 
man had spoken for thirty minutes. As he 
spied my friend he hurled his claptrap 
climax clear down the room and into the 
newcomer’s lap. 

“The people are moving!” he cried, 
crushing a handkerchief to his brow and 
pointing at my friend. They were—all over 
the room. ‘I see them coming,’’ he went 
on, “coming to join the noble army of our 
great party. Every night they throng this 
club. Every day they rise to shout the 
plaudits of our great party. There is a 
spirit of unrest abroad.” 

The spirit had backed irito the hot room, 
but the alderman went on, darkly, with 
hand upraised for hush. 

“Yes, a spirit of unrest. Our institoo- 
tions are in danger. But there is our great 
party. The nation sees and knows we stand 
where we always stood. The nation is 
safe, in the hands of our great party. I 
thank you.” 

With a sigh of relief and two handclaps 
from the faithful, the alderman sat down. 
But the newcomer was on his way. Swiftly 
and deftly my friend had escaped into the 
night. 

Next day he stopped me in the street. 
“Of all the rot!’’ he exploded. He had re- 
signed from the club that morning. ‘‘You 
think I’m going to waste my time listening 
to that sort of junk?’”’ For a month he 
would hardly speak to me. 

Well, that is the sort of junk you get— 
sometimes—at the district club. At other 
times it is quite the opposite—a clear- 
sighted discussion of an important subject, 
based on a keen knowledge of history, poli- 
tics and people—above all, people—that 
goes to the root of the problem and is able 
to give cards and spades to all the argu- 
ments my friend ever dug out of his law 
books. It may cut either way—that 
district-club discussion—to one extreme or 
the other or anywhere between the two. It 
is just what the people there make of it, no 
more, no less. And so, in the last analysis, 
is our government of these United States 
of America. The district club is one of the 
contributing far corners, one of the corners 
that officials listen to. 
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I wish my friend had stayed. I know the 
alderman wanted him. So did the leader. 
And all the faithful. In every district they 
want brains and sympathy, insight and tol- 
erance, head and heart, as much as they 
can getit. They can all do better than they 
do, and most of them want to be shown 
how, and helped to it. The few that don’t 
should be invaded, fought, thrown out and 
replaced—unless they will come around. 
And those few will usually come around, 
in the face of enough disinterested deter- 
mination. They will give in rather than 
go—if it pays to give in. Witness Boggs! 

Now my friend has nothing on that alder- 
man in the way of heart and well-doing for 
the less fortunate of the district’s people, 
day in and day out, the year around. But 
he has the best of him in gray matter, and 
the alderman knows that very well. Then 
why not chip in a little, instead of turning 
and running at the first sound of oratorical 
anguish? Where do we get if he turns and 
runs because the new environment does not 
just suit him? Because he thinks he is 
above it? Because aldermen are some- 
times fatheads? Because, anyhow, it’s a 
dirty game, politics! Where do we get? 

Do we handle our own business in that 
way? Was the Army like that, in the war? 
In war and business we have won out. Yet 
peace has her problems as well as war, 
government as well as business, and nowa- 
days all four of them get so near together 
that most of the time they overlap. Per- 
haps it will pay from now on to play this 
game of American life all four ways to the 
middle, if we can—war when we must, to 
keep the peace; and politics on the side 
always, to keep good the government our 
fathers gave us, for the sake of our business, 
our self-respect and the welfare of our chil- 
dren in the days to come. 
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In this man’s army of politics—this 
woman’s army, too, all over since 1920— 
there are several thousand political district 
clubs or committees in each of the great 
parties, scattered from one coast to the 
other. They cover the country. One of 
them covers the house you live in, another 
takes in my flat in New York. They are 
the collective controlling units in the po- 
litical factory that turns out our governing 
personnel, in city and county, state and 
nation. They may be in wards, districts, 
precincts or counties. That is a matter of 
boundaries and terminology. But they are 
there, at your doorstep or within reach. 
Quiet or noisy, strong or weak, dead or 
alive, they are there, and their doors are 
open. Why not drop in and have a look? 

Over my way the district club was only 
two blocks off. I spotted it and joined it, 
went to meetings now and then, got ac- 
quainted, and enjoyed it. But particularly 
I stuck to the captain of my own election 
district—the little subdivision of the assem- 
bly district wherein I lived. For he is the 
man who knows and does the most. He is 
on the ground, in the field, in direct contact 
with the voters—he and she now—the man 
captain with the men and the woman cap- 
tain with the women—thcugh it is not al- 
ways a Quaker meeting. Sometimes their 
paths cross! 


The Leaven in the Lump 


Those two are the company commanders, 
in army parlance. They know the neigh- 
bors, their needs, affiliations, lives. They 
know—if they are on their job. And on 
every one of the three hundred sixty-five 
days in the year they are in some way in 
touch with one or more of the neighbors, 
helping them in government matters and 
in all manner of other matters where help 
is needed; winning their confidence and 
gratitude, extending and cementing their 
acquaintance. Where they are not wanted 
they do not intrude. Where they are wanted 
they are ready, with a natural human 
interest in other human beings. Without 
that quality they do not last as captains, 
for without it they are no good. The 
human factor is first—in politics at least— 
and, I rather think, in everything else. In 
politics it is essential. That was the first 
thing I learned, in my own election district, 
as one of four lieutenants to my election 
district captain. 

“But,” you will say, ‘‘what has this busi- 
ness of one fellow helping another got to do 
with the tariff, free silver, direct primaries, 
the league of nations and high taxes? What 
has it got to do with good government, with 
the issues of the day, whatever they are?” 

It had so much to do with them, in my 
experience, that I want to take a bit of the 
next article in this series to tie it up to those 
issues according to the facts. 

Of course I know very well that this per- 
sonal, human side of politics is not the 
whole of politics, just as the work of the 
party organization is not the only factor 
on Election Day. But those two factors 
count for so much more than some people 
think that they demand explanation. And 
they are the very phases of the game that 
are today the most neglected by the coun- 
try’s best business ability and finest talent 
for leadership. Comparatively speaking, 
they are out in the cold. Where business 
and the professions recruit the best of us 
into their ranks, in the millions, where Jan- 
uary highbrow politics and October circus 
politics take a little spare time from a few 
thousands out of the millions, we find the 
personal and party work of politics—which 
forms the backbone of the game—left to 
shift for itself, the sport of mercenary 
bosses, clever demagogues and _ political 
cowards. 

E We are lucky to get along as well as we 
0. 

The few men and women who leaven the 
lump with a little principle, who add pa- 
triotic foresight and community compre- 
hension to the daily touch of heart and 
hand, are the exceptions that prove the rule. 
They are golden in the good they accom- 
plish. But we need more of them. Like 
the old Harry we need more. And that is 
why I sent John Citizen around to Doolittle 
Street to join his assembly-district club and 
tie up to his election-district captain. The 
highbrow clubrooms and the campaign 
headquarters suites will always be well 
populated. John Citizen is needed by none 
of those outfits. 

Editor’s Note—This is the fourth of a series of five 
articles by Mr. Curran. The concluding article will 
appear in an early issue. 
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he can for the country, according to his 
lights, coming to his office on a morning 


| to find himself visited by a group of these 


loyal and devoted followers and supporters, 
and, after the time of day has been passed 
pleasantly, asked this rather imperative 
question: ‘‘None hold you in higher esteem 
than do we, Mister President, and none look 
with greater admiration and approval on 
your unceasing efforts to do all you can for 
the American people; but it now seems op- 
portune to inquire of you what you are 
going to do for us.” 

Naturally, with that sort of an opening, 
a specific conversation might ensue, based 
on a counter query as to the necessity of 
doing anything; and in that conversation, 
it is not beyond the bounds of supposition 
to fancy, there could be developed, pro- 
vided it were ever held, such salient facts 
as these: There was a large gesture for dis- 
armament, but that gesture seems to be 
arrested in midair; it has not been possible 
to reduce taxes to any helpful extent; the 
new tariff has had reactions that are hurt- 
ful rather than helpful; the farmers, who, 
with their affiliations, comprise 60 per cent 
of the voting population, cannot get living 
prices for their produce but are compelled 
to pay high prices for all they consume; 
the cost of living is mounting every day; a 
congressional opposition has developed that 
looks perilous to any party policies or plans, 
and will be most dangerous in the next 
Congress; unless you take some steps to 
relieve the situation you may well expect 
not only opposition to your renomination 
in the convention but a third party split-off, 
which will defeat you. And so on. 


Desperate Remedies 


Naturally, again, this conversation, if it 
had been held, might result in a presi- 
dential checking-up of the propositions laid 
down, might go to the length of the sending 
out of trusty scouts to make sure, and 
might also show that there is considerable 
basis for the conditions set forth. Then 
what? Here we go now into the realms of 
the hypothetical: It might—might, mark 
you—result in the conclusion that the 
greatest source of potential disaffection is 
the farmer, and the farmer is first to be 
considered. The farmer needs a world mar- 
ket. To get the farmer a world market we 
must be of the world and not of ourselves 
only. To be of the world we must join in 
world affairs. The quickest way to join in 
world affairs is to affiliate with the League 
of Nations. We cannot do that for va- 
rious reasons, all political. But there is the 
International Court. We can join that with- 
out stultifying ourselves as to the League. 
That would edge us into world affairs. It 
might be a good enough edge to hold the 
farmers until after election—might. Well, 
as the saying is, ‘‘Desperate diseases re- 
quire desperate remedies’’; and, not to put 
too fine a point on it, as the other saying is, 
‘Politics makes strange bedfellows.’’ Inter- 
esting hypothesis—eh, what? Cheerio! 

And so, as this is written long before the 
President begins his trip to Alaska, with a 
few stops at way stations, we shall watch 
his progress with interest and listen to his 
speeches with attention. Likewise we shall 
watch those Progressives and die-hards and 
all the rest who are shouting their de- 
termination to trail after him and undo 
whatever he may do. And these will be 
Republicans also; men of the President’s 
own party. As he will be doing his best for 
the country, so, too, will they be doing 
their bests for the country. It may be a 
bit intricate for the country to understand 
just what the best best is; but no doubt we 
shall muddle through somehow. A lot of 
people have done their bests for this coun- 
try in the past, to say nothing of doing the 
country for their bests, and we still survive. 
We are a hardy people. 

This, in our explorations into the polities 
of the period, brings us to the Progressive 
bloc, formed after the dire results of the 
last election had presented such an oppor- 
tunity for Progressivism as it has not had 
since Colonel Roosevelt left it flat in 1916. 
The Progressive bloc appears to be under 
the captain-generaley of Senator La Fol- 
lette, with those other potential captains- 
general, Borah and Johnson, somewhat 
remiss in joining the colors. Indeed, there 
are signs that Borah and Johnson are some- 
what individualistic in their Progressivism, 
and intend to be their own blocs. 
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(Continued from Page 7) 


Looking at this triangle from the lower 
and earthy levels of American politics 
rather than through the rarefied atmos- 
phere in which this Progressivism exists 
and operates, it would seem to the observer 
that all three of them, La Follette, Borah 
and Johnson, are candidates for President; 
but that, of course, is the mundane view. 
Possibly only one of them is a candidate 
for President and the other two are working 
in their mysterious ways that one’s nomi- 
nation to bring about. It may be so. 

That may be the answer to the Progres- 
sive bloc, to Borah’s threats of a third party 
and to Johnson’s giving Europe the cynical 
once-over. When the time comes, likely 
as not, Borah and Johnson will present the 
kingly crown to La Follette, or La Follette 
and Borah perform the same kindly cffice 
for Johnson, or Johnson and La Follette in- 
sist that the honor shall be Borah’s. The 
movie rights of either of those ceremonies 
will be worth a large sum. 

Apart from Senator Borah’s several vio- 
lent eruptions after the International Court 
plan was first proposed by President Hard- 
ing, and the powerful statement of Senator 
Johnson, in France, when asked for his 
opinion of La Belle Madelon, “I, sir, am an 
American,”’ the Progressive bloc and Sena- 
tor La Follette appear to be most active. 
The subject of railroad valuations, not only 
a perennial subject but an eternal enter- 
prise, has been discussed; and Representa- 
tive James A. Frear, of Wisconsin, who 
appears to be the executive officer for the 
bloe, and has been and therefore is likely 
to be a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee in the House, where taxes are 
laid, has burst into flame with a taxation- 
revision plan that speaks well for the 
earnestness of the bloc—very well, indeed, 
eloquently in fact—at this somewhat re- 
mote distance from possible action. Mr. 
Frear has it in mind to pass a constitutional 
amendment to reach stock dividends; to 
place a tax on undistributed profits retro- 
active to 1919; to restore a modified excess- 
profits tax; heavily to increase the inherit- 
ance tax; to impose a gift tax to prevent 
dodging of the inheritance taxes, and to 
throw open all tax records so he who comes 
may read what is in them set down. 


New Party Possibilities 


That, as all will admit, is a nifty little tax 
program, The only thing lacking, it would 
seem, is a provision for a constitutional 
amendment providing that state, municipal 
and county bonds, now income-tax exempt, 
shall be no longer exempt, with a retro- 
active provision to such a date as may be 
decided upon. It was put out at an in- 
teresting and effective moment, a few days 
after March fifteenth, when we were all 
groaning over the first payments on our 
1922 income tax, and it shows, among 
other things, that some slight knowledge of 
political hokum is not foreign even to the 
Progressive bloc. Invitations to the cere- 
monies incident to the final enactment of 
this program into law will not be issued for 
some little time. But we have the program, 
and that helps some; and the Progressive 
bloe has welkin-ringing material sufficient 
for all its members, who as welkin ringers 
yield the palm to none. 

It must not be assumed that the Pro- 
gressive bloc will stand on this tax program 
as sufficient for its summer hokum. They 
have many other interesting specimens in 
their side show that will be placed on ex- 
hibition from time to time—the railroad 
octopus, the corporation monster, the 
money devil, the Wall Street dragon, the 
special-interest ogre, and others numer- 
ously mentioned, somewhat moth-eaten, 
mangy and aged, to be sure, but still good 
for hokum purposes. And it will be most 
educational to observe whether Senator La 
Follette will be sole barker for the show, or 
whether Senators Borah and Johnson will 
spell him from time to time. Likely as not 
there will be three shows and three barkers, 
and the sad verse is that there is but one 
nomination for President, regular, and but 
one irregular; so, even at the best, one of 
the trio must be disappointed. Unless, to 
be sure, the disappointed one starts a fourth 
party. And why not? The interests of the 
people are sacred and must be defended. 

Admitting, even applauding’ the aims 
and aspirations of the Progressive bloc, the 
bed-rock fact still remains that the real rea- 
son Progressivism was dragged from its 
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‘States with his Muscle Shoals project, and 


reaching out here and there with alluring 
schemes to alleviate the hard lot of the 
horny-handed tillers of the soil; Henry 
placing his products within the reach of 
the poorest purse; Henry, the incompara- 
ble merchant and the doubly incomparable 
securer of publicity for himself—there is 
Henry. 

Huh, say these frightened ones, Ford 
isn’t a Democrat. What of it? He doesn’t 
have to be. Henry is what may be called 
a versatile party man. He ran for senator 
in Michigan in 1918 on both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic tickets, and he may 
make it more difficult by running for Presi- 
dent in the primaries next year on both 
tickets. There’s no way to guess Henry, 
especially in his politics. 

Of course, if Henry shows formidably in 
the Democratic primaries it isn’t likely 
that he will get anywhere in the convention, 
for there are several expert gentlemen situ- 
ated in Illinois, Indiana, New York and in 
one or two other places who will see to it 
that more than one-third of the delegates 
in the Democratic national convention are 
stacked up so Henry will not be able to get 
his two-thirds. That can be arranged, and 
will be. So the menace of Henry, so far as 
the convention is concerned, is subject to 
treatment. But—and this is the horrid 
thought—suppose Henry decides to run in- 
dependently. The expert gentlemen in 
Illinois, Indiana, New York and elsewhere 
can’t block that. They cannot even delay 
it. If Henry feels like it he can run inde- 
pendently, finance his campaign without 
any outside assistance whatsoever, and 
what he would do to the others in the race 
is too sorrowful to contemplate. Not that 
Henry might be elected. Not that. But he 
might prevent the election of some other 
patriot or patriots, and that is what is har- 
rowing the souls of all these lads who think 
the Democratic nomination will be a cinch 
for election in November, 1924. 
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“Would it be possible for me to stay here 
a week?”’ Francis Jammes asked outright. 

“T don’t know that it wouldn’t,”’ she re- 
plied. “‘ You appear to be a sensible person. 
Will you keep the automobile?” 

When she learned that, emphatically, he 
wouldn’t her disappointment was plain. 


At night, again, it grew cold, and Francis 
Jammes was glad to sit beside the stove in 
the kitchen. There was a round clock on 
the wall with a loud, decided tick; a minute 
or two before the hour it made audible 
preparation for striking; and when it 
was twenty minutes to ten the stove was 
shaken down for the night, the draft was 
checked and a fresh bucket of coal brought 
in from a shed. Jammes’ room was back 
under the eaves. It had a low-post poplar 
bed, a hanging corner cupboard, a case of 
drawers with the legs gone, a washstand 
with nothing in the world to recommend it 
and two good but commonplace wooden 
chairs with three splats each. Jammes, 
after the simplest possible expedient, got 
between two feather beds and slept, as he 
might have expected, very badly indeed. 

There was an amazing variety of noises 
in the old roof low over his head—a rustling 
and minute squeaking and the creaking of 
ancient pegged boards. But from without 
there wasn’t a sound; the stillness was 
absolute. Though Jammes had the window 
shut, there were wide cracks through which 
the air came sharp and fragrant, a fragrance 
of apples and smoke and vegetation pinched 
by frost. It was precisely like the smell of 
chrysanthemums, he thought. How differ- 
ent it was from the scent of spring! He 
passed from this to damning the feather 
bed under him—before the next night he’d 
have that out—and then the morning grew 
bright about him, and the air warm. 

It was possible to sit on the shallow 
porch, by the oak and the branching roads, 
all day. Jammes hardly stirred. Nicholl 
Kastner was painting the chairs behind the 
house; his wife could be heard inside; but 
Francis Jammes did nothing. He hardly 
thought. The blue haze deepened, percep- 
tible even in the near-by hollows, and 
farther away the trees swam as though 
there were a blurring of his sight. It was 
warmer than yesterday, the sunlight was 
more golden, diffused rather than bright. 
A mellow glow, rich and without shadows, 
enveloped the countryside. 
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Meantime, in off moments, and with the 
Democrats particularly, great attention is 
being paid to the forthcoming platform, 
which shows how great is the spell of hokum 
over the politician; for the party platform 
is the apotheosis of all the political hokum 
there is. It is the supreme achievement, the 
final word. I sat with a man not long ago 
who has a good chance of getting the Demo- 
cratic nomination, and he discussed the plat- 
form. What about the League of Nations? 
What about our international relations? 
What about this and what about that? And 
especially, what about the dominant ques- 
tion of wet or dry? We spoke of the repeal 
of the enforcement law in New York State, 
where Governor Al Smith has presidential 
aspirations, or his friends have them for him, 
and to the proposal of Norman E. Mack, of 
Buffalo, a former chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, that the states 
should decide the question, and to various 
other brands of wet and dry policies that 
are discussed, and agreed that of all hokum 
that hokum is the silliest, and for this rea- 


n: 

No political convention will have the 
nerve to propose anything much more than 
a straddle on prohibition, and it will be a 
hard job to straddle, and probably an im- 
possible one. In the recent election in Los 
Angeles, already referred to, one of the 
congressional candidates ran on a frankly 
wet ticket. Now, Los Angeles is a city 
where the Volstead Law is held in as low 
esteem as in any other, but this candidate 
didn’t get enough votes to fill a pipe. 

Notwithstanding, they will talk about it 
unceasingly, and they will talk unceasingly 
on all these other subjects. Meanwhile the 
issues on which the next presidential cam- 
paign will be fought—that is, the subsidiary 
issues, for prices, taxes and wages will re- 
main the basic issues—will not develop for 
a long time. But we’ll have the talk just 
the same. We Americans certainly are 
gluttons for punishment. 


At supper Kastner gave it as his opinion 
that it would be easy to mistake these days 
for Indian Summer. Now, if they were on a 
month —— But his wife made no reply. 
She was, she said a little later, too busy 
with the pan of soda biscuits to talk non- 
sense. But afterward, when Nicholl la- 
mented the fact that the local schools were, 
one by one, being closed and the children 
taken to a central point, she declared that 
he was nothing but an old fool. What, she 
demanded, had any child learned from the 
school Minninger taught below the ford? 
He took some drug, and Nicholl Kastner 
knew it; more often than not the teacher 
was too queer for words. 

“T don’t like it just the same,’’ Nicholl 
insisted. ‘‘Nothing’s left of anything. 
People don’t know such a thunder of a lot 
after they’ve been to college, and what they 
do know don’t seem to get them along. 
Now you’’—he turned to Jammes—‘“‘you 
never went beyond high school, you say; 
and yet here you are able to sit a week 
whenever you’ve a like to. But I don’t 
know as I heard what you did.” 

“T buy old furniture,” Jammes explained. 

“Antiques! Then that’s how you came 
to bring me those chairs. I guess you'll 
sell them for a powerful price when I’ve 
spruced them all up. Well, I want to tell 
you this’’—Kastner pounded the arm of 
his chair—‘“‘I’ve been right around here 
for sixty years or worse and I never saw a 
good antique piece; not what you would 
call choice and people pay for.’ 

“Probably,” Francis Jammes asserted— 
“probably you’ve had your hands on more 
than a hundred thousand dollars’ worth. 
Do you remember any small hickory 
benches?”’ 

“With hard seats and fancy spindles in 
the back? Maybe twenty,” Kastner ad- 
mitted. 

“What do you mean by fancy spindles?” 

“Why, cut with flowers like but flat, and 
some the shape of a long carrot. I’ve 
grained many a one.” 

“Well, with plain spindles it’s easy to get 
a hundred dollars for one; and with fancy 
spindles, at Scarn’s Auction Gallery, I 
don’t know what they would fetch—an- 
other hundred at least. And that dresser 
behind you—did you put the doors on it?” 

“Yes, sir; and I made a good job. It 
was nothing but open when I got it. I paid 
four dollars and carted it myself.” 
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HE 1007) INSECT POWDER 


Here is a clean, odor- 
less powder which 
quickly rids your 
home of annoying, 
filthy flies and other 
~: insectpests. Itisknown 
as WAR-ON-FLIES 
*- and comes in a handy 
bellows boxready touse. 
By simply pressing on 
the sides of the box, the 
Powder floats into the 
air and in ten minutes 
all insects are dead. 


Not a Liquid 


War-On-FiiEs will 
not damage draperies, 
wall paper or furnish- 

= ings. It is harmless to 
*, man, fowl or pet, but 
‘sure death to all insect 
* pests. Separate sprayer 

not necessary. 


The Federal Insecti- 
cide Act of 1910 re- 
quires that the per- 
centage of active 
ingredients and in- 
active ingredients ,! ¥ 
must be placed on 73% 
the label of every ¥ : 
box of insecticide. On .3 
each box of WAR-ON- ©: 
FLIES you will find + 
“100% Active’’—no 
cheap substitutes used. 


ByYWHOLES 


If your grocer or druggist cannot 
supply you, mail one dollar with the coupon for 
our big introductory box and handy metal pow- 


der gun. If not satisfied after fair trial, return 
the package and your dollar will be refunded. 


Regular Prices 
Medium . 60c Large - 
Hotel . $8.00 


COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL CO. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Canadian Distributors— 

Mason & Hickey, Winnipeg, Canada 

Dealer, Your Jobber has 

WAR-ON-FLIES in 

stock, or will quickly se- .s* 
_ eure it for you. 


Small . 30c $1.20 


. 
‘ 
«** Commercial 
Chemical Co., 
«**. Memphis, Tenn. 
4** Enclosed find one dol- 
«* lar (check, money order 
) ay or currency accepted), foi 
WSSL.<** which send me, postpaid, big 
°° introductory box of WaR-ON- 
4*° FLresandhandy metal powdergun. 


= Se 
(Print name and address plainly) 
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Summer Suppers 


Which every child should get 


You want children to eat more whole wheat and more milk. Then on 
every occasion serve Quaker Puffed Wheat in milk. 

These are steam exploded grains—toasted, flimsy, flavory—puffed to 8 
times normal size. 


Crisp and airy, they crush at a touch, and children revel in them. No 


dish could be more welcome for supper, between meals or at bedtime. 


Minerals — vitamines — bran 


It means whole wheat with its 12 minerals, essential to the growing child. 
Millions of children suffer for lack of some of them. 


It supplies the needed bran. 


The food cells are broken, so digestion is made easy. Over 125 million 
steam explosions are caused in every kernel. The elements’ are fitted to 


feed. 


It makes whole wheat a confection, so children will eat an abundance. 
And it makes the milk dish so inviting that children get plenty of vitamines. 


Prof. Anderson, by inventing Puffed Grains, has brought to millions new 
delights and better foods. Enjoy them to the full in summer. 


Ways to serve Quaker Puffed Rice 


With cream and sugar, Puffed Rice forms the finest breakfast dainty 


children ever knew. » 
Then mix Puffed Rice in every 
dish of berries. 


Crisp and douse with melted 
butter for hungry children to eat 
in place of confections. 


Use like nut meats as a garnish 
on ice cream. 


Use in home candy making. 
Recipe on package. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


EVENING POST 


“You cut the sides flat to fit the doors 


and took off the cornice.” 

“Both of those things. The sides did 
have fancy curves, but they were no good 
to fit a door to. I saw a closed one like this 
at Emaus and copied it in my head.” 

“Open, the way you found it, and with 
the fancy curves that wouldn’t hold a door, 
I’d give you five hundred dollars for it,” 
Francis Jammes went on. 

“That’s all very well—afterward,” Mrs. 
Kastner broke in; ‘‘but I don’t feel bad, 
and I wanted the dust off my plates. It’s 
what we got now is important.” 

Jammes nodded without reply, and the 
next morning searched through the work 
shed behind the house. He discovered a 
rarely elaborate iron foot-scraper, scrolled 
and engraved, eleven rat-tail hinges—four 
had been taken from the lower part of the 
dresser in the kitchen—five drop handles 
made before 1700 and a brass dog’s foot 
from the leg of a table. That specially 
interested him, since, instructively, it was 
a little later than the best period for such 
details. It was more conventional in form— 
better, really, ssthetically, than the at- 
tempted realism of earlier examples. 

This miscellany he arranged, with an 
apparent informality, on the edge of the 
porch, and then waited at the farther end. 
After an hour a heavy closed car lurched 
rapidly by, taking the lower road and filling 
the air with the crystal water of the ford. 
Nothing else but local conveyances passed 
before dinner, and afterwards Francis 
Jammes was too sleepy to keep his place. 

““Remember,” he reiterated to Kastner, 
“the foot-scraper is seventy-five dollars.” 
With a paint-smeared palm Nicholl Kast- 
ner pressed a smile back into his mouth. 
“That brass dog’s foot is five dollars. It 
ought tobeten. And the rat-tailhinges ... 
howmanyarethere? Eleven? .. . fiftyfor 
eight and sixty-five for them all.” 

“Cents?”’ Kastner demanded. 

“Dollars,” Jammes told him literally. 

“That'll make a hundred and forty-five 
dollars,’ Nicholl announced. The other, 
overcome with sleep, nodded. 

“The five drop handles,” he added, “‘I’d 


| like to buy myself—say, for twenty-five 
dollars.” 


Kastner gave him a swift doubtful glance. 

“That’s fifteen dollars more than you’re 
paying for a whole week’s board,”’ he com- 
mented; and when Francis Jammes heard 
his voice next, Kastner, in a triumphant 
tone, was calling for him to come to supper. 

“You're not so far off as I thought,” he 
admitted to Jammes in the kitchen. “A 
man stopped and bought all you laid out.” 

“Wor a hundred and sixty-five dollars?” 
Jammes asked. 

“See here,” Nicholl Kastner asserted, 
“he was an old man with a flower in his 
buttonhole and quicklike, and when he 
offered me fifty for the lot they were his. 
Then % 

“‘He’ll get a hundred dollars for the foot- 
scraper,” Jammes decided. 

“You seem to know all about him—in 
your sleep.”” Nicholl Kastner was satirical. 

“Tomorrow the week will be up.’ 

Francis Jammes made this observation 
with mingled regret and a returning atten- 
tion to what might have happened in town. 
It had been, at Nantbrook Corner, a time 
of unbroken serenity, filled with the peace 
of lost years; but, he told himself, he was 
ready to go. Perhaps already he had 
missed a rare find, a chance to possess—the 
Lord knew what! There were no dupli- 
cates, no second opportunities, to be had 
among the things he cared for. But there 
were no indications of such discovery in the 
city. Cardell had gone to New Orleans, 
where the corrupt French Empire still lin- 
gered in furniture; and the weather was so 
cold, gray and wind-sharp that Jammes 
was practically confined to his rooms. 

He was, therefore, almost pleased when a 
ring came at his door; and, unusual for 
him, he went down with a certain prompt- 
ness. It was Mrs. James North. She had, 
she explained, come to the city for a fune- 
ral, and naturally she stopped to see him. 

“But,” she added, “I’ve got something 
unfortunate to tell you. Do you remember 
the Phyfe table you wanted me to buy?” 
Suddenly fearful of what might follow, he 
kept all signs of recognition from his man- 
ner. ‘‘ Well, it was stolen.” 

Francis Jammes was inexpressibly re- 
lieved. 

“Stolen !” he exclaimed, in an interest 
born of his relief. 

“Yes,” she replied. “But I must tell 
you about it from the start. In the first 
place, it was horribly expensive —— 


He asked who bid agair 
“Oh, two or three peo 
man and Brabney, the de: 


back of the room, and you 
people bid—you’re as cba 


important. I didn’t, as it 
all of it. How badly I'm 1 
only had four hundred 
When I got home Ella h 
of fever, and, of cours 


their children! I let the 
the Larz place for anoth 


already taken it away. 
paid the seven hundred 
the receipted bill to the 
with my table.” 

“It was unusually go: 
sured her, now that all 
removed from him. “But 
things one way or another. 
violet Stiegel salts at a dollar 
pair, and a yellow pitcher—the 
color—for three dollars. I mei 
set of fourteen cabriole walnut Chi 
chairs get themselves sold for : 
and thirty dollars.” 

“T want my table!” Mrs. N 
claimed. ‘“‘You’re a sort of m 
can’t you get itforme?” 

There was no reasonable chane 
he told her. The individual whi 
it—certainly not the one who stol 
the Larz Galleries—might even hay 
the circumstances by which it hac 
his. ‘‘Antique collectors are 
Jammes asserted darkly, 

He was sorry she had lost the 
reflected when she had gone, — 
all, she had forgotten about it; 
unimportant sickness had take 
her mind. 

How long it was after thi 
arrived from Mrs. North | 
member—Francis Jammesh 
idea of the passage of 
months and more had gon 
wondered, in the train to 
it was she wanted. She 
once 

“My Phyfe table! Isn’t_ 
dealer had it in Boston, 
wrote to knew that I had 

“What did you pay for 
Francis Jammes inquired. 

“T won’t tell,” she answ 
‘‘no one else but the deal 

It was late afternoon, of 
were artificial lights in the 
would account for a slight diff 
color, but in—in—he 
Jammes had never been a 
reactions to furniture. Anj 
wasn’t quite so ingratiati 
membered. What was it 
in connection with its surf 
ries dissolved in sugar. No, 1 
remarkable, after all. But 
flected, it was authentic; i 
he had seen and it was 
acanthus had the correct di 
grooves and ridges; as it 
flattened. And then he exa 
feet. 

It was a long while before 
then, clouded with specula 
sank into a chair. A swift 
possession of Mrs. North 
him to tell her everything— 
might be—at once. 

“But it’s mine, isn’t it?” 

“T’m sorry,” he told her; 
far more important than 

This only annoyed her. — 

“T don’t suppose you co 
she observed; “but I wou 
you’d big me just a little 
propert 

at eal se the ¢ 
plied, “‘you will see tha 5 
good. I mean in design; 

ventionalized just eno 
more realistic. The feet or 
bought and. weren’t able 
single hairs cut on them. 


ae 


“Yes?” she insisted 
“One of these feet I fo pe 
some old brass and iron back : in the 
(Continued on Pe ge 04) 
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and still in — 
Good Condition 


—a lesson in repair bills for 
every motor car owner 


‘low Cab Company of Chicago operate 2,000 Taxicabs. A 
lumber of these cabs have run over 300,000 miles and are still in 
sadition. 

.g life, they say, is due mainly to regular methodical lubrication. 
J] note also in their letter that since they equipped their cabs 
\emite, they have cut operating costs 134c per mile. 


ah 


E 


: Lead »rzcam 

i blem is the same as yours—except on alarger In a motor car—friction and rust are s : Vee 

| keep down repairs and upkeep. They have the enemies that sap its lifeaway. Day \ i 

million dollars per year. F igure this same py day they bring on repair bills and cut ¥® i 

plied to your own mileage—it will save you gown the resale value. 90% of your re- i 

'80 per season. pair bills on moving parts are due to faulty lubrica- “ee 

low Cab is equipped with Alemite, primarily tion. (Yellow Cabs have proven this.) 

ce ee eer liccarc Be we in If Alemite is on your car—use it. Lubricate your car OIL OR GREASE 

autes—and you know it’s done thoroughly. thoroughly every 500 miles. Check up to see that no The mek a a Tae ae 
, ‘ . , fittings are missing. If in doubt—send us the coupon tae Aedes “fap baste 

ceil peo reoane part of your chassis is below. We will send you a diagram showing exactly sults we recommend Alemite Lu- 

‘with a fitting as shown below. At the Yellow eee Attininis oliced Thi : bricant—a pure, solidified oil espe- 

pany an inspector checks over every fitting ". aa Oey Pies OY OUT CALs his lubrica- dallyamdapted, tor oug evaten ss 

7. If a single one is missing it must be re- tion—if you make it every 500 miles—will probably bee aeine ay tc Oceay eae i 

id replaced as promptly as a flat tire. ~ cut your repair bills in half. Vi. 

dcars are already equipped with Alemite. For If Alemite is not on your car—send us the coupon— y. >> 

jurers know it is the biggest single means We will tell you where to have it installed. Complete 7 MES id 

'g your car in the same good condition in installation costs but from $9 to $20. You will save i 


twas delivered to you. it five times over in repair bills. 


\ LEMITE 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2660 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


ill wll aul lin aul tml 


Alemite Lubricating Spring Covers 


make any car ride easter 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2660 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

My car is __is not s Alemite equipped. Please send 

me complete information and a diagram regarding the use of 

Alemite high-pressure lubricating system on my car. 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario 


Name 


Address 


Make and Model of Car 


7 


Dealer’s Name____ 


a 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
I was staying with the man who had it; 
it was sold while I was there.” 

“Well, then’’—her impatience again 
threatened to become irritable—‘“‘who got 
it? We ought to be able to follow that.” 

“T don’t know,” he admitted. “I was 
asleep.” 

“But couldn’t this be genuine?” She 
laid a hand on the sofa table. ‘“‘Perhaps 
only the feet were put back.” 

“That might be so,’ he agreed; ‘but 
it isn’t. The surface is wrong; it isn’t quite 
deep enough, and there are some other 
things.” 

But he would say nothing more, and 
. specially he wouldn’t wait for dinner or 
until tomorrow. He had to get back, he 
repeated decidedly. He was, privately, up- 
set, disturbed. Why hadn’t he stayed on 
the porch with Kastner’s brasses and iron? 
And what first connection had there been 
between the dog’s foot he positively identi- 
fied and this table in New York? 

It was a magnificent piece of 
forgery. The inlaying, the carv- 
ing, the delicate proportion of the 
curves, were perfect. He had only 
hesitated at the surface, the color; 
but he might easily have per- 
suaded himself that that, too, was 
good, the result of age. No one 
was infallible. Through how many 
hands had the brass foot passed 
in its course from Nantbrook Cor- 
ner to Mrs. North? Clearly the 
other three feet on the table had 
been copied from it. They all, 
certainly, should have been new, 
precisely alike in metal. 


There, anyhow, Francis Jammes 
pointed out to Cardell, a mistake 
had been made. They were in Car- 
dell’s antique store, and Jammes 
had exhaustively explained every 
detail of the confusion in Duncan 
Phyfe sofa tables. 

“The color was the same, but 
three of the feet had been lac- 
quered and rubbed. You could 
have seen that.” 

Cardell begged him not to be so 
prodigal of his good opinion. 

“Then,” he returned, ‘it was 
madeat one time-the feet weren’t 
just added to a good table. No 
one would have risked that for 
some brasses. Too much was tied 


up. 

‘““What does that show?’’ 
Jammes asked impatiently. ‘I 
told you to begin with the table 
was a copy. I want to put it all 
together. You see, the man who 
got the dog’s foot at Nantbrook— 
while I was asleep, damn it!— 
might have done the whole thing.” 

“That isn’t likely,’ Cardell 
declared. ‘‘Your first idea was 
better. Well, people have no busi- 
ness to fool with Phyfe. I wouldn’t 
guaranteeachairleg. Doyou real- 
ize little of anything is good? Less 
than that. And by ‘good’ I’mwill- 
ing to include minor restorations— 
I’m not so hard as you are—inlay- 
ing and maybe some veneering on 
an edge or even a door in a side- 
board.” 

Cardell only exasperated Fran- 
cis Jammes by this gratuitous dis- 
play of virtuosity, and he said so. 

“You didn’t examine it.”” He had gone 
back to the imitation Phyfe table. “‘You 
haven’t an idea how remarkable it was. It’s 
a marvel. No one made it in England. I 
got that right away—the grain wasn’t 
raised in hot water. It was just careful 
enough.” 

“What about these cup plates?” Car- 
dell laid out six in clouded green. 

“T’d like to take it apart,’”’ the other re- 
plied. ‘I’ve seen one or two other jobs 
as good and I want to compare them.” 

“T hope you'll know all about it before I 
see you again,” was Cardell’s comment. 
““You’re so thorough you make me tired 
following your thought. If I see any Phyfe 
sofa tables I’ll telegraph you. There was 
something else Oh, yes, Mrs. Royer 
came in the other day, and she’s a grand 
girl. Whoever is advising her has it right. 
She’s been out West selling the things from 
a late Empire room in that Virginia house. 
There’s the place now for what you call 
Victorian. But I wish she’d sold me the 
decorations. There were lustres and giran- 
doles and ormolu and Parian lamps—col- 
ored Parian, Jammes! It seems she’s selling 
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things here and there, extra pieces; and 
there’ll be a few soon at the Larz Gal- 
leries.”’ 

“T suppose you asked her to go to lunch 
again andshestill had anotherengagement.”’ 

“*¥ did, but there wasn’t another engage- 
ment. She just said she never went, and 
smiled. I have an idea she won’t be a 
widow much longer. I asked her why she 
didn’t ask about you this time’’—pleasure 
spread over his face—‘‘and she said she 
liked furniture antique, but not opinions.” 

Francis Jammes made no reply; really it 
didn’t matter what Mrs. Royer liked; but 
he decided that she was undependable, 
tricky. The William and Mary highboy he 
had so nearly bought from her showed him 
that—the woman knew it wasn’t authen- 
tic. He had no reason for this conclusion; 
but it was correct, he knew; all reference 
to his feelings showed him that. So she 
had been selling her mid-Victorian furni- 
ture in the West. At any rate, that would 
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were all indefinably saturated with a long 
gentility. Everything in the house, Francis 
Jammes concluded, was beyond question 
delightful; and then, in a little reception 
room, he saw a sofa table with brass dog’s 
feet. 

“Duncan Phyfe,” an interested relative 
informed him. Jammes bent, fingering the 
conventionalized surface of the brasses. 

“When was that brought here?” he de- 
manded. 

The young man beside him was embar- 
rassed. 

“Tt didn’t belong in the house origi- 
nally,”’ he admitted; “it came from an- 
other family place.” 

“T dare say,”’ Jammes agreed, ‘‘in a New 
York store. I know who sent it there.” 

““As I told you,” the younger man re- 
peated, “it belonged to a connection of 
ours. She wanted to sell it; and since this 
sale promised to bring good prices, we saw 
no reason why she shouldn’t run it in.” 

“‘She’s done that,’’ Jammes 
asserted. ‘“‘Do you want the 
table assessed on what it may 
fetch or what it’s worth?” 

He looked at it again, long 
and thoughtfully, and then 
fingered the surface. 

“Why,” he exclaimed sud- 
denly, ‘“‘it isn’t, after all!” 

“You’ve found it was all 
right?” 

But what, to his entire sur- 
prise, Jammes had discovered 
was that that special sofa table, 
in addition to the indisputable 
fact that it was not a Duncan 


“ll Buy it All, Jammes,’’ He Said, ‘‘and Give You a Half Again What You Paid for It’’ 


be genuine. It was cheaper to buy actual 
American Empire pieces than to imitate 
them. The woman, of course, had good 
things and bad; and, selling here and there 
examples from her house; she was undoubt- 
edly slipping in questionable furniture. In 
that way, before she was done, as many 
chairs would have been advertised as com- 
ing from her place as the Half Moon had 
apparently brought Dutchmen to the Hud- 
son. She had become a dealer—that’s what 
had happened to her. 

He thought of Mrs. Royer again, later, 
while he was appraising the furniture of a 
house on the Maryland shore. It was just 
such a place, he told himself, as a Virginia 
estate might be. Jammes persuaded him- 
self that he could smell the whisky toddy 
in the dining room. It was all Hepplewhite 
there, but walnut; and the pattern of the 
sideboard legs, with five sides, absorbed 
him, since it permitted an unusual arrange- 
ment, flush and sunken, in the middle 
doors. It was a room of aristocratic habit— 
the carved swags of flowers on the delicate 
chairs, the knife boxes like polished vases, 
the cellarets with copper compartments, 


Phyfe, he had neverseen before. It was Mrs. 
North’s, of course, he first decided. The pro- 
portions, the line, the color, were—almost— 
identical; but, among other differences, the 
four brass dog’s feet perfectly matched. 

“T should very much like to know whose 
this is,’”’ he said. 

“That’s impossible,’’ he was informed; 
“entirely. I’d be obliged if you’d say noth- 
ing about what you do know. After all, 
there’s no crime adding a chair or a table to 
the lot here. Unless you want to say this 
isn’t good 4 

He paused, sharply interrogating Francis 
Jammes. Obviously he believed in the sofa 
table; and if he weren’t careful, he, 
Jammes, would be committed to a public 
opinion in exceptionally unpleasant circum- 
stances. 

“T am not a judge of Adam mahogany,” 
he said at last. ‘I know nothing about 
pseudo-classic influences.” 

There, he told Cardell the following day, 
the table was; run, it might be, in the 
mold of the other two, the genuine and the 
spurious. Cardell insisted that he should 
have found out who owned it, 
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“You could have got it fromag 
come out flat about the imp 
don’t know, who does? 
there could contradict you 
you were modest, but now 
conceit—you couldn’t stand } 

“T couldn’t stand bribi 
Francis Jammes returned. “| 
son made both.” \ 

“Well, what is there to p 
Cardell asked. “You can’t 
copying old furniture. You’ 
heard you—that the copies ; 
what’s around now.” = 


There should, Francis 
be a heavy penalty—a 
for falsely imitating ear 
ture. It was, he insis 
forging the country’s cre 
It was a peculiarly dange 
There was no reason wh 
things shouldn’t be ma 
dell had reminded him, he 
they were often admirable, 
knew that they were wort! 
surface couldn’t be copied. — 
desk box that had so nea 
But there was the Dunean 
which, for a few hours, had 
James North—the copies 
seen, extraordinary as t' 
without their significant b 
finally have imposed on hi 
in an exact sense, copies at 
the feeling of the origi 
couldn’t—for what they 
passed. The form was all th 
spirit’ was out of them. a 

He thought of Mrs 
quently, and always } 
tle disturbed by the r 
that—in a way throug 
happened to her. 
obligated there; h 
vague quantity ou! 
engagement; and 
came from her for tk 
telling him she had se 
him for advice—he 
worry; it was ab 
ture—and the fri 
followed, a Mrs. 7 
ing, wholly against 
convictions, he went t 
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though her exterior 
specially distruste 
cheeks and cigaret 
pearls, bracelets of 
ored stones, ornam 
slightly rough, overb 
and simple manner he 
liked. She gave him s 
lent Scotch whisky fr 
gold flask and there we 
lar cigars which s 
Leaming explained 


new. 
“T’ve been to C 


table convenient at 
know the old hote 
Room 339. I wasy 
Leaming, you see— 
South on a ketch. 
well, and he didn’t ws 
around Cape Fear, and 
him at Beaufort. | 


all over knobs and solemn 
stiff cane back. 

“Well, my dear Mr. Jammes 
precisely—precisely !—like it a 
politan Museum. I told Ali 
she’s so crazy about furni 
gasped something that had to 
seventeenth century. She wa 
Charleston at once, but I ma 
After all, I found it; and Mr 
father is as bad about chairs 
said it was mine and I’d get 1 
before I did anything, she 


0. 


people looking for that one chair; ™ 
aires and state societies and pa i 
bers of the commonwealth.” 


were palms at Charleston. r 
(Continued on Page © 
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| tips, Tommy?” 
rey say Kelly is a good bet in the third race.” 
wnds good to me. I'd bet on a Kelly any time.” 


ik 


HE motorist who drives on Kelly Cords soon 

learns that they can be depended upon in 
every way. They are able to get a grip on al- 
most any kind of road; they can stand a tre- 
mendous amount of hard usage; and, best of all, 
they consistently deliver long, trouble-free 
mileage. 


It costs no more to buy a Kelly. 
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MILEAGE GOES UP 


The volatility of Texaco Gasoline means 
that its power is readily available. It will 
vaporize rapidly, ignite instantly, deliver 
its energy generously, and consume com- 
pletely. 

The unmistakable resu/ts, as you observe 
them from the driver’s seat, are livelier re- 
sponsiveness—quicker pick-up—maximum 
power and increased mileage. 

That is what you buy when you sound 
your horn alongside any Texaco Gasoline 
pump, anywhere in the United States, from 


ocean to ocean and from border to border. 


ia, TEXACO GASOLINE 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 


Run it with Texaco Gasoline 
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UPKEEP GOES DOWN 


Purity in a motor oil means that the re- 
fining processes have been thorough. The 
substances that form hard carbon, and tend 
to defeat the very purpose of lubricating oil, 
have been eliminated. 


The clean, clear, golden color of ‘Texaco 
Motor Oil demonstrates its‘unusual purity. 
Light, medium, heavy, extra-heavy ‘e\is 
always full-bodied, but always that same 
golden color. 


Wherever there is metal-to-metal contact, 
with movement, Texaco Motor Oil replaces 
friction with freedom. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U.S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Proditcts 


Save it with Texaco Motor Oil 
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MOTOR OILS 
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Women 
Men, ‘women and chil- 


dren—all find STACOMB 
most effective in keeping 
the hair in place—young 
boys especially, who are 
just training the hair to 
stay combed right. 


STACOMB, to make the hair stay 
combed, now comes in handy tubes 
—ideal for traveling or use at home. 


STACOMB keeps the hair combed 
in any style you like, bringing out a 
fine, natural lustre. Stiff and wiry hair, 
soft and fluffy hair, dry and brittle 


hair—all stay neatly combed with 
STACOMB. Ideal after a shampoo. 


Easy to use—merely rub into the 
hair. (Not a liquid.) 
STACOMB adds the final touch 


to neat personal appearance. Stars 
of the stage and screen, business men, 
young boys and women, all prefer it. 


This compact, handy tube of 
STACOMB is a necessary part of 
every careful man’s toilet equipment. 


Tube 
Actual 


Size 


Demand 


- STACOMB also sold in regular 
3 og. jars, as well as in the tube. 
Both tubes and jars in yellow and 
black and gold striped packages. 


To Make the Hair 
Stay Combed 


STANDARD LAsBorATORIES, INC., Los Angeles, California 


The Original—has never been equalled 


J st makes hair stay combs 


j | | 
id | 
| 
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Try a tube and you too will 
it always. 

For sale at your druggist’s or Wh 
ever toilet goods are sold. 
Ask your barber for a STACO! 


rub. 


Stacémb: is Made forl h 
Kind of Hair— 


Too stiff and wiry. 
Too soft and fluffy. 
Too dry and brittle. 
Unruly after washing. 
“Blows” easily in wind. 
Hair that is too apt to 
at a touch. : 

4. Hair that won't stay ¢ 
for any reason. 


Oe 0? Be 
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ster go soon,” he said after a 
, p.at his glass and a delightful 


umig ic. . ) 
jir, if you like it, and send it up to 
di’t come yourself—for two weeks. 
. looking around for things. Old 
,,ng’s collection is going to the 
tat Madison.” 
jve any prospect of finding what 
4 to have I’ll stay for a little,’’ he 
ely. ‘‘Nearly everything has 
d up, I’ve heard, in the Caro- 
jist tell you I have no interest in 
pieces. And the chair in the 
}e’s no doubt but it’s from 


, it was his duty to find that out; 
old Bay Hotel, he wondered if 
Hsible to ask for Room 339. He 
ainst that pcsitive move, and 
yain moment hoped that extraor- 
!< might come to his aid; but 
4was given hin. In it, at least, 
2no furniture earlier than 1870. 
{rnoon and, tired after the long 
‘e train, he put off until tomor- 
sious purpose in Charleston. 

nguorously warm, the palms on 
ir were without motion, and the 
re he sat, gazing out over the 
ater, was enveloped in a pale 
te a shawl of spun silk. The 
ter melted out of his knees, the 
(age was assuaged; a mild philo- 
tachment, a pleasure in mere 
animation, took the place of his 
rebellious mood. He had never 
(ntl the atmosphere of place; 
luality of a city was more 
nd dramatically emphasized, 
uely self-contained, than the 
y personage. He was aware of 
$, set with a gable on the street 
yper porches overhanging closed 
fowers. There was, around him, 
ea roses, of formal white and 
ellias and cape jasmine. What 
‘ne of that little yellow climbing 
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sun low, a wind began, a ruf- 
/ across the bay and a dry rustle 
] palms, and Francis Jammes 
ily back to the hotel. He found 
_with green grass and trellises, 
a fountain; and he sat there, 
2.4 cast-iron bench. The white 


»; and after supper—it was still 
ste of a steady buffeting wind— 
linto a magical region of cotton 

They were low, without win- 
jild brick work could be no more 
Francis Jammes had a limeade 
irious corner store, another in a 
and a third by the hotel. He 
asted a more refreshing drink. 
stoo, had a flavor of place, of 
climates and the shipping— 
ved schooners from Brazil— 
‘aarleston wharves. It had been 
the landing of the rare close- 
(3 of the tropics, of mahogany. 
lof the hotel, high with Turkey- 
‘and haircloth sofas at stiff 
pre like corridors opening on long 
! of the past—a past, here, of 
ts and gambling; of spare, in- 
atlemen in white linen, with 
jander wide planters’ hats; an 
en’s dress trousers were bright 
|e stems of the flowers of their 
‘rapped in lace paper; cotton 
‘and the negroes in the gray 
tton; passions and bitterness 
nial pistols. Cherokee roses! 
e name he had tried to recall—: 
m, yellow and fragrant. 
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lywing morning at breakfast 
imes saw a figure, a man, who 
from a sense of familiarity. He 
fer young, though his clothes 
t to assist such a vain illusion, 
lower was freshly fixed at his 
They left the dining room to- 
pepened, and, meeting at the 
od instinctively. 
le is Gravers,”’ the other told 
"ve seen you, but I don’t know 


” 


a local throng at a country sale. 
is unaccountable,” he re- 
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It was the man—whose dress and manner 
he had so instinctively disliked—who had 
bid against him for the curly maple head- 
board he had returned to its proper bed. 

“Well, it’s strange,’’ Gravers insisted, 
“since I don’t think you belong here any 
more than I do.”’ He turned and stayed at 
Jammes’ shoulder. “If you’re not in a 
hurry,’’ he rambled on, “‘suppose we sit 
here. Take a cigar. It’s a Porto Rico, but 
I like them.” 

Jammes found himself sitting, cutting 
the end from a dark, roughly made cigar— 
those were remarkably fine that Mrs. 
Leaming kept for her friends—and wonder- 
ing why he had agreed to any of this. He 
didn’t like Gravers better close than far. 
Actually Jammes suspected him of co- 
logne—and it was devilish strange about 
the headboard. Gravers asked what he did. 

“Oh, principally nothing. It’s pleasant 
here—warm,” 

“You're right, certainly; you hit the 
nail on the head. We’re both a little, just 
a shade, past doing things. There’s a time 
to sit where it’s warm, with a cigar, and 
very properly too. I don’t do anything my- 
self—at least next to nothing.” 

He stopped to brush ashes from his fig- 
ured waistcoat. Jammes waited, interested; 
but when Gravers spoke again it was not 
about himself. 

‘Amusing old hotel. I call it the Ark, 
with those passages. But I’ve been here 
before, and I suppose you have?”’ 

“Never,” Francis Jammes replied. An 
answer, he saw, had been arranged for. 

“You won’t like the rooms, nothing 
modern about them; but some are better 
than others. Now, in this hotel don’t get 
too high up.” 

““The room I have does very well,” Fran- 
cis Jammes idly told him. 

“Perhaps it’s near mine.” 

“The sixth floor.” 

Francis Jammes, behind a veil of smoke, 
distinctly got the impression that Gravers 
wanted to know where his room was. He 
pinched his thin lips in thought, narrowed 
his eyes as against the cigar smoke. 

“No,” Gravers relaxed, “‘I’m on the sec- 
ond, hardly above the street. I won’t be 
there long, though. I came to attend toa 
small thing, and that’s about wound up—. 
by tomorrow. Have you been around any? 
Nice old town. A man could pick up some 
good things here yet—I mean like furni- 
ture.”” Jammes raised his brows. “‘I see it 
in the stores,’’ Gravers continued; ‘‘and if 
you bought right I always thought money 
would be made.” 

*“Aren’t there enough antique dealers 
now?” Jammes demanded acrimoniously. 
He sank back in the chair, reabsorbed in his 


cigar. 

“Oh, they’re cuckoo!” the other ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘What I could tell you about 
them!” Nothing would have better suited 
Francis Jammes; but, suddenly, Gravers 
didn’t. He wouldn’t. Jammes even re- 
minded him slightly. 
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“You were talking of antique deal- 


ers —— 

“Was I? Breath wasted. But it’s just 
like any other business, I reckon. I only 
thought perhaps something might be made; 
but it’s all been gone into, of course.” 

Jammes rose. 


“T want to see about my trunk,” he said 


pa eee ae and he went directly to where 
he found an assistant porter at leisure. He 
spoke to him for a few moments. 

The young man in a denim blouse 
listened attentively, and then Jammes 
moved away. Half an hour later he put 
down a newspaper and entered an elevator. 
But, in place of going to the sixth flight, he 
left it at the fourth and gave himself the 
trouble of walking down a flight. There he 
happened just to meet the porter he had 
spoken with, and they were joined by a 
chambermaid, who knocked lightly, once, 
at Room 339. They waited, there was no 
answer, and she opened the door. 

The chair he had come to see had been 
gilded, but one glance was sufficient to 
show him the rose-leaf carving on the legs, 
the spiral turnings, the treatment of the 
acanthus on the front stretcher. Chairs, 
then, had definitely left the period of mush- 
room knobs and weighty turning; caning 
had made its appearance. It was, natu- 
rally, English, contemporaneous with the 
second Charles. He moved away thought- 
rth while the chambermaid locked the 

oor. 

He did nothing, nothing in the world, for 
the rest of the day. Jammes sat in the sun, 
on the Battery, by sibilant palm trees, and 
he was late for supper. Quite the first thing 
he saw, afterwards, was Gravers; and, 
strangely enough, apparently he, Francis 
Jammes, was not the less willing of the two 
to meet. No fresh cigar, however, was 
forthcoming. 

“We might as well sit as stand,”’ Gravers 
observed. 

It was evident that he was in what could 
almost be described as a short temper. He 
admitted this, really. No, things had gone 
very bad indeed. Even his flower seemed 
a little wilted. He had been disappointed 
in getting something. All the rascals in the 
world weren’t in New York City. 

Was that, Jammes asked, his home? 

“No,” Gravers replied moodily, and 
after a perceptible pause added the single 
word “ Virginia.” 

“‘T hear there are a lot of things like old 
furniture there,’”’ Jammes proceeded con- 
versationally; following that subject, it 
appeared, from the comments made by 
Gravers the evening before. 

“Almost none left,’’ Gravers declared. 
“The dealers have moved it North. If it 
was only twenty years ago with what we 
know now!” Even Jammes was lost in the 
vision created by that vain and tantalizing 
wish. ‘“‘But you can’t tell where good 
pieces will turn up,’’ Gravers further in- 
structed him. ‘Last year there was a ship 
running out of Charleston with a secretary 
in the cabin by Thomas Chippendale.” 

There wasn’t a flicker of interest, or even 
of attention, on Francis Jammes’ counte- 
nance. 

“And not long ago I saw as good a piece, 
and American, in a town on the Mississippi. 
What was the—the carpenter’s name? 
Duncan—that was it—Dunean Phyfe. A 
long high table you might use back of a 
settee.” 

“But that was a copy,” Jammes asserted 
contemptuously. 

Instantly, however, inwardly infuriated 
at his stupidity in expressing any opinion, 
he suppressed all animation. But Gravers, 
it was immediately plain, hadn’t noticed 
his tone. 

“Not at all,” he answered; “it was 
original, the brass feet like a dog’s and all.” 

“Tf it is,’ said Jammes with a general 
skepticism, “why, I’ll buy it.” 

“Then you own a Phyfe sofa table right 
now!” Gravers cried. ‘‘I’ll hold you to 
that—I’d like to do the man who has it, in 
Vicksburg, a favor.” 

How much would it be, Francis Jammes 
demanded. Seven hundred dollars—it was 
Gravers’ memory. Of course, he couldn’t 
be exact. He wasn’t in the antique furni- 
ture business, was he? The other only 
supposed not. After dinner Jammes tele- 
graphed Mrs. Thomas Leaming her chair 
had left, and would she tell Mrs. North he 
was sending her a table she knew about 
toward the end of the week. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of 
stories by Mr. Hergesheimer. The fourth will appear 
in an early issue. 
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Why BurnTrash 
in the Cellar 
Furnace? 


CYCLONE | 


ATCH-AL 


BASKET 


THESAFE © me 


BONFIRE 


A Convenience 
Every Housewife 


Will Appreciate 


The Cyclone Catch-All Basket solves 
the problem of disposing of the daily 
accumulation of trash. Eliminates the 
necessity of burning trash in the cellar 


furnace. No “smoked-up” house, no 
offensive odors. Saves time, steps, 
labor and discomfort. 


Place the Catch-All Basket wherever 
convenient. Handle trash only once. 
As trash accumulates throw it into the 
Catch-All —then burn it. No danger. 
Let the wind blow —the close mesh 
keeps burning fragments safely con- 
fined. Endorsed by fire authorities. 


Made of heavy crimped wire. Cover 
and bottom, sheet steel. Light — easy 
to carry. 29 inches high. Finished in 
baked green enamel. 

Sold by hardwareand department stores 

everywhere. Order a Cyclone Catch- 

All Basket from your dealer today. 


Manufactured by 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: Waukegan, IIl., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, 
Oakland, Calif., (Standard Fence Co.) 
Portland, Ore., (Northwest Fence & Wire Works.) 
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What we were up against 


to sell a Shaving Cream 
By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 
GENTLEMEN: 
We are successful soap makers, as you know. One of our soaps has 
now become the leading toilet soap of the world. 


But we knew, when we started to make a Shaving Cream, that we must 
face these conditions: 


Nearly every possible customer was using some shaving soap. Most of 
them were satisfied—many were wedded to it. 


Our only possible chance to get them to change was to make a super- 


Hiaage crear We asked 1,000 men 


So we asked 1,000 average men what their ideal was in a shaving cream. 
Then we started out to meet their requirements as no one else had done. 


It took 18 months. We made up and tested 130 formulas before we met 
those men’s ideals. But we knew that in formula No. 130 we had a 
wonderful shaving cream. 


Then we told men about it— offered ten-shave tests. Men by the millions 
tried it, and changed from their soap to ours. Before many months, 
Palmolive Shaving Cream had captured the dominant place. 


Its best quality 
Palmolive Shaving Cream excels in five ways. Four are qualities men 
wanted. But one, which only we chemists knew, is greatest of them all. 


Your greatest satisfaction comes from the super-strong bubbles. They 
hold the hairs erect for cutting. That’s the main reason for your quick, 
clean, easy shaves, and why your razor seems so sharp. Weaker bubbles 
let the hairs fall down, so you pass them over. That’s the chief of late 
discoveries in regard to shaving cream. 


For your sake and our sake, try Palmolive Shaving Cream. Watch its five 
unique advantages. It will bring you a life-long delight. Please act now. 


Five reasons why 
1—It multiplies itself in lather 250 | 4—Strong bubbles support the hairs 
times. for cutting. 
2—It softens the beard in 1 minute. 
3—It maintains its creamy fullness 
for 10 minutes on the face. 


5—The palm and olive oil blend 
brings fine after-effects. 


TEN SHAVES 
FREE 


TEN SHAVES 
FREE 


PALMOLIVE 


SHAVING CREAM 


2037 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Dept. B-470, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 


| expressively. 
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BABS THE UNBEATABLE 


(Continued from Page 34) 


“Don’t be a brute,” she interrupted. 

They were headed towards the hangars, 
where Murphy greeted her with a wary, un- 
convincing ‘‘ Pleased to meet you.” 

The Jones Cyclone reposed in solitary 
state in the center of one hangar. It was 
a winged projectile, designed solely for 
speed, every unnecessary ounce of weight 
stripped from it, strutted and braced for a 
minimum of head resistance. 

They paused in the doorway and, from 
the corners of his eyes, Skip watched Babs 
Temple’s face. Her red lips were drawn for 
an ‘‘Oh-h-h”’ which didn’t come. Instead, 
two small hands reached up and grasped 
the brim of her hat, pulled it to a new angle 
savagely. An emotional crisis usually struck 
Babs in some such way. 

Skip stepped forward, took the tail skid 
in one hand and lifted the Cyclone fuselage 
so that the plane was in flight level. It was 
as though he held in his hand some strange 
new gun; as though the plane were being 
aimed for a breathless rush through the end 
wall of the hangar and out into space. 

As he lowered the tail he glanced at her 
and smiled. But Babs didn’t see; her atten- 
tion was concentrated upon the Cyclone. 

“T’m going to learn how to fly,”’ she an- 
nounced eventually. 

It was merely a flat assertion, a statement 


| of inalterable fact. 


“You’re going over to the cedar grove 
and do some thinking,’”’ added Skip. 
“Come on.” 

“Do you think it’s safe?”” Babs asked 
plaintively. ‘I haven’t thought for a long 
time, and I don’t know what the conse- 
quences will be.” 

She came quite close to him, looked up, 
eyes pleading softly from beneath dark 
lashes. Babs was good at that, and it sel- 
dom failed to work. Skip appeared to be 
unmoved. The girl sighed. ‘“‘Bring on the 
cedar grove,” she said mournfully. 

A half hour later, Babs, sitting disconso- 
lately, legs crossed, chin in her hands, saw 
Skip come from the hangar and go into the 
house without so much as a glance in her 
direction. She waited a minute, arose, 
brushed off her breeches, slapped on the 
hat and strode to the hangar. Murphy was 
varnishing the struts of the Cyclone. 

‘I’m good at doing that,’’ she announced, 
standing beside him. 

“Are you?” replied Murphy. 
tobacco juice. ‘‘So’m I,”’ he added 

There was silence. She waited, close to 
him, watching intently, quite obviously in 
awe of the art with which he wielded a 
varnish brush. She knew that Murphy’s 
eyes wavered from the strut for a sidelong 
glance at her, but she did not stir. Murphy 
was beginning to weaken. Hyes wavered a 
second time. 

‘And do you like flying?” asked the man 
presently. She glanced up and nodded 
Murphy spat more tobacco 
juice. “So do I,” he admitted. 

“Skip’s going to teach me how,” an- 
nounced Babs. “I’ve decided to stay here 
for a couple of weeks.’’ Murphy paused in 
his varnishing, dumfounded. She reached 
for the brush and he surrendered it. “And 
you'll have to teach me how to do things 
like this—how to take care of a plane.” 

“Don’t take too much on the brush,”’ 
advised Murphy. “And then take a nice, 
long, easy, even stroke, so’s it spreads 
thin. That’s right.” 


He spat 


It was after luncheon when Babs and 
Skip sat together in the cedar grove. 

“All right,”’ said the girl, in a faint voice 
which denoted hurt acquiescence. ‘‘Why 
don’t you just take me to the railroad 
station? You could put an express tag 
on me—addressed to Monty Schuyler. I 
thought you didn’t like him.” 

“But, don’t yousee,”’ pleaded Skip, “‘that 
they’re going to be worried stiff? They’ll 
have the whole country upset. They’ll be 
terribly worried.” 

A small white hand came over to rest on 
his arm. 

“Tt’s their turn to worry,” she said ear- 
nestly. “I don’t care. If you knew what I’ve 
been through in the last four months you’d 
understand. Don’t take me back there and 
give me to Monty!” The hand, at which 
he was stealing a glance, left his arm swiftly 
and yanked at a weed. ‘‘Gee! I wish I had 
someone who'd stick by me! It’s darn hard 
for a girl to stand out against the whole 


“T'll stick!” said Skip abruptly. 


June x 


Silence overcame them and t] 
there staring across the field. Babs 
her position quickly, so that. she wa 
him. In a sudden access of gratity 
cool hand slipped into his in a iia 

“You’ re the sort who'll s ot 
once you’ve decided,” she b 
I. And there aren’t any too d: 
us left either!” She arose. “¢ 
over to the hangar and help 
the varnishing. Coming?” — 

“T’ll be over after a w 


iat Murph’ ll give you 3 a pal i“ 
He watched the slim, be 
Babs Temple until it disapp 
cavernous hangar. For n 
sat there, eyes still upon th 

he arose and followed. 


That part of the publie wh 
itself with the mystery of B 
disappearance was left to fo 
clusions on the day that had | 


Hotel Copley-Plaza, in Bos 
received by Mrs. James Whi 
from her daughter. ‘Vo the 
Temple’s attorney denied tha 
been any demand for ransom 


Schuyler’s yacht, ’ flying its 
left upon what was judged to be a ec 
able cruise. In any event, she w 
visioned hurriedly for a voyage of 
weeks. Once outside the range of re 
and photographers, Monty 
his cabin and slumped down in 
upon the after deck. He sat there 
nately gnawing at his fat underlip a 
ping cognac, until his valet eo 
4 } 

The force of detectives a 
upon Boston. 

Several months before, Skip Jon 
slipped some of the hotel statione 
his valise, intending to write | 
on the train. It was that statione 
Babs found in the farmhouse wh 
cided that the time had cond 
write to her mother. Skip flew to] 
put the letter in a box, bought a li 
compact powder, hairpins, a com 
dozen hair nets, a toothbrush and thr 
of stockings, size eight and a half. 
those things stowed in his pads 
back to his field. spre 

The letter had been nothi ( 
a brief, definite refusal to mar 
Schuyler, ending with an assur 
she was perfectly well and hap 


From the window of her 1 
watched the two big trucks be 
Cyclone—wrapped with the ten 
an infant and stowed in six cra 
down the road towards the ra 
and become lost in the night. W. 
drivers were about she had | 
hiding. Murphy had stolen 
good-by, and now she was 
tiently for Skip to tell her that 
come out. It was difficult to ob 
with good grace; quite contra 
Babs frowned. He had told 
there until he called. ; 

At last Skip’s voice sounded at 
of the stairs: ‘All right, Babs 
ner’s ready.” - 

Dinner! Nothing could be ¢ 
portance than dinner! She 
fit of exasperation, and—after 4 
spection in the mirror to makes 
nose wasn’t shiny—appeared ii 
room, smiling. For the last he 
had been fixing her hair; and all 
she had been careful not to soil 
blouse, her only blouse, just 
would look fresh and prea 
evening od 

Some ‘of the details of life ha 
cult during the past two weeks. 
Mrs. Kraft had washed her, 
each morning ironed them; 
much varnish and grease in on 
hazards of appearing fresh at 
great. As it was, a cluster 0 
peas hid an irremediable smu 

It was a deeply preoccup 
held her chair, as though 
with the trucks bearing the 
sat down across the table ft 
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|t costs no more 
— to build wisel 


“Just remember this—that you pay the price of good materials 
anyway, whether you get them or not. If you do not get sound, 
strong, durable materials in the first place, you pay for them 
in repairs on the poor stuff—little nagging bills that never 

end and discourage you with home building and home own- 

| ing ..... Do not risk the whole security of your invest- 
ment for the sake of saving a few hundred dollars.”’ 


—Robert Taylor Jones, Technical Director, 
The Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau, Northwestern Division, Inc. 


Lumber, identified by the Long-Bell trade-mark, can 
be selected by builders with the assurance that they 
are obtaining a dependable product of uniform quality. 
Its use reduces repair bills to a minimum and, be- 
cause of its painstaking manufacture, it can be put 
into construction with a minimum of carpenter labor. 


Ask Your Lumberman for Long-Bell 
Trade-marked Lumber 


agte. LencReLL Lumber C Company 
R.A.LONG edo ule eh Sai ANSAS CITY, MO. 


hen the 


Dream 
comes We <> 


Everyone planning a 
home and everyone 
now building a home 
should be interested 
in our new non-tech- 
nical booklet, “Saving 
Home Construction 
Costs’’—a valuable 
contribution to build- 
ing information. Send 
for your copy. 
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you cant 
you float 


City 


The center of scenic America 


LL the family will enjoy this stopover, high up 
in the very heart of the Rockies, 4200 feet 
above the sea. 


Nowhere else in all the world can you swim in a 
sea so salty you can’t sink—Great Salt Lake; hunt 
in a wilderness primitive and untamed; climb a 
glacier on a summer’s day and find a jeweled lake 
1000 feet deep on a mountain side. 


Parks and playgrounds for the children; and for 
feminine pleasure, exhilarating motor trips—moun- 
tain resorts—and gay city hotels; pastimes differ- 
ent every day. 


The metal mines of Utah in 1922 produced 
$29,738,000. Tremendous steel plants now build- 
ing in Utah to utilize immense iron ore, coal and 
limestone deposits mean new factories going up, 
new stores, more amusements—what does it all 
mean to YOU? Save a place in your western trip 
for a ten-day stopover in Salt Lake City. The city 
beautiful! The city interesting! Every big railroad 
to the West either reaches Salt Lake City directly or 
can route you via Salt Lake City—going or return- 
ing—without trouble or extra expense. 


A beautiful 48-page booklet of photographs telling the 
story of Salt Lake City and Utah asited free on re- 
quest. Other free booklets on “Agriculture and Live- 
stock,” “Industries” and “Mining.” Address Dept. M. 


Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
empty place. That meant, she said to her- 
self, that he had already eaten, with Murph 
and the drivers. Brute! 

“‘T’m not hungry,” she said indifferently; 
but she was thinking, “Oh, for a pretty 
frock! That Nile green one, or that coral 
one with silver beads.” Then his eyes 
would open wide, lose that far-away look 
and focus upon her. 

“Did everything go all right?” she asked. 

“Huh?” He glanced up, caught her 
question as if in echo, and said, “‘Oh, yes— 
yes.” 

His gaze faltered and dropped again to 
the cloth. Babs nibbled at food, took a sip 
of tea which was entirely too hot. She 
glared at the top of that black, curly head 
across the table. 

“What do you plan to do, Babs?” he 
asked at last. 

“Why—I don’t know. Whatever you 
say.’’ It cost an effort to be meek; but 
there was a sincere desire back of it to do as 
he wanted her to do—and a surging hope 
that it might agree with her own ideas. She 
appeared quite helplessly feminine when 
she asked, “‘What do you think I’d better 
do, Skip?” 

He had been fearing that she would put 
it up to him in some such way as that; 
leave it for him to decide, when he didn’t 
know even what to do with himself; and he 
didn’t want to decide. First of all, he had 
the race ahead of him, the purpose of a 
whole year’s work; 
what? More than anything else—and this 
was one thing he knew beyond all shadow 
of doubt—he would like to come back here 
with the Davidson Cup and find Babs Tem- 
ple, still in riding breeches, boots and China 
silk blouse. 

“Monty Schuyler’s shoved off for Eu- 


| rope,”’ he brought himself to say at last. It 


seemed to him that his voice sounded dry 
and expressionless. ‘‘I presume that means 
you're out of the woods. Perhaps you’d 
better make it up with your mother now.” 

His words didn’t convince him; but an 
“Oh!” escaped from Babs’ lips. He looked 
up, but she was busily engaged with food. 

Without raising her eyes, she said, ‘‘ You 
mean that I ought to go back home?”’ 

There was faint accusation in her tone. 
Skip nodded. 

“T think you’vestirred up enough trouble 
for one small girl. Don’t you?” 

Their eyes met, and they studied each 
other, deliberately, thoughtfully, quite un- 
conscious of the moments that passed. Her 
face, in the mellow lamplight, wore a poign- 
antly beseeching expression, lips slightly 
parted, eyes lustrous and soft. Against the 
dark wall her hair shone radiantly. On the 
table her hands rested, palms upward and 
slim fingers extended. At the corners of 
Skip’s mouth there was a little quirk that 
might have come from some deeply hu- 
morous thought or from some stabbing, un- 
expected little pain. 

“IT _s’pose so,’’ she replied, quietly, ab- 
jectly. She nodded and her hands closed. 
“T’d better go back. You're right.’’ Then: 
“Skip, would you mind if I stayed just one 
more day?” She smiled brightly, in one of 
those quick, volatile changes of expression. 
“T really should do that thinking, you 
know.” 

Skip arose suddenly, paused. 

“Of course—I’d like to have you stay, 
like to think of you here.” There appeared 
to follow some quick juggling of thoughts, 
and Babs’ heart leaped. Then he said: 
“T’ve got to see that the hangars are all 
secure, and [’ll get the flivver ready so that 
you can drive it home—when you decide to 
go. I’m leaving at five tomorrow morning,” 
he added; ‘‘and so I probably shan’t see 
you again—before I leave.” : 

Babs, too, arose. She had planned to be 
up to see him off. 

“T—I have a little headache, and I think 
I'll go to bed,” she said. 

It entered her head that this was the first 
time in her life that she had ever retreated 
under cover of a headache; it seemed as 
old-fashioned as fainting. Her mother was 
always having headaches. 

“T s’pose it’s good-by, then,’’ continued 
Babs evenly. A small, hot hand crept into 
his. “I won’t even try to tell you how 
thankful I am to you. I’ll never forget. 
Good luck in the Cyclone. I wish I could 
see the race.” 

“‘Good-by. Sometime—we’ll see each 
other again.” 

She nodded. Skip turned and left the 
room. 

Huddled upon her bed, face buried in the 
pillow, Babs set her teeth and let the tears 


and then—and then, | 
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come. Not a sob escaped her, and she told 
herself that she wouldn’t really cry for any 
man—not even Skip. But emotions ven- 
tured so close to that verge where she might 
no longer be Babs the unbeatable that she 
arose quickly, cleared her throat and uttered 
a distinct, though tremulous, ‘‘Damn!” 
Standing there in the darkness, unbowed, 
she summoned all her forces to meet the fu- 
ture. Instead of gayety in the curve of her 
lips, there was a curiously bitter expression. 

On a box behind the hangars Skip Jones 
sat with his pipe clutched in his teeth. Try 
as he would to keep his mind on the one 
main purpose in life—the Davidson Cup— 
his thoughts kept slipping, and always in 
one direction—to Babs Temple. 

In a way he could not fathom he was 
afraid of Babs. By the time midnight came 
he had acknowledged to himself that he was 
in love with her; but still he was afraid of 
her. She seemed, in a fashion he was pow- 
erless to understand, so much stronger 
than himself; so ruthless, like a shining lit- 
tle bullet. Deliberately she had made him 
love her. And why? Was it, he asked him- 
self, just because she wanted every man at 
her heels? After the race he would see her 
again; and perhaps, from this conflict of 
emotions, he might be able to select the 
truth. For several minutes he stood look- 
ing at her darkened window, pondering. 
He wondered if she had any idea how close 
he had come to sweeping her into his arms 
as they stood there in the dining room. 

“Better pile into bed,”’ he muttered sav- 
agely. ‘Time enough to think about girls 
after the race.” The effort to classify her 
as a girl was false, and he knew it. 

In any event, his thoughts ran on, Monty 
Schuyler was eliminated. Monty! The 
mere thought of Babs married to Monty 
made hot revolt surge through him again. 


At the field in Cleveland eighteen sleek 
planes crouched like animals waiting to 
spring into the air. Skip, leaning against 
the fuselage of the Cyclone, was talking to 
Dahl, his most dangerous opponent. Dahl’s 
Bobcat stood next in line. 

“What have you got in that tin can of 
yours?” asked the other pilot. 

“‘Two-cylinder, two-cycle engine,” re- 
sponded Skip. ‘‘Secondhand. Used to be 
in a motorboat.” 

He grinned and turned to look across the 
fence, where the largest part of the crowd 
stood tiptoed, craning for a glimpse of the 
two planes which were touted to provide 
the race. Dahl had won the year before at 
Chicago, and Skip had made a close second, 
with a laughable gap between them and the 
third plane. ; 

“Got any money up?” asked Dahl. 

“Not a cent. You?” 

Dahl shook his head. 

“How about it?” 

An official approached them, crying 
through a megaphone, “Pilots to the 
judges’ stand! Pilots to the judges’ stand!” 

Skip looked at his watch. 

“ Where’s Murphy?” he demanded of no 
one in particular; then to Dahl, “I’m on! 
How much? Thousand? Two?” 

“Right!” 

The crowd, as the pilots shook hands, 
divined what was happening and let out a 
yell. Then, in the midst of it, there was an 
upheaval. Murphy came plunging through, 
vaulted the fence. In his hand he held a 
newspaper. 

“Skip,” he exclaimed, ‘‘look-a-here!”’ 

He spread the paper open. Across the 
front page of the blatant early edition ran a 
single headline: 


BABS TEMPLE FOUND! 


Then in sprawling headlines that dwin- 
dled down to a short dispatch: 


Society Bubp, Missinc Two WEEkKs, RE- 
TURNS—REFUSES TO CLEAR MYSTERY BEFORE 
DEPARTURE FOR EUROPE—GUARDED BY 
MOTHER AND ATTORNEY—Rumor Says WILL 
Marry Monty SCHUYLER ABROAD—ATTEMPT 
TO SAIL IN SECRET ABOARD LINER DUNARIA 


Again that cry, “Pilots to the judges’ 
stand!” 

Skip went forward, reading. Reporters 
had discovered that Babs and her mother 
had boarded the Dunaria early in the morn- 
ing, secluding themselves in their cabin to 
await the sailing of the vessel at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. They had denied 
themselves to interviewers; but their iden- 
tity had been admitted, finally, by the 
purser, later by an attorney. It was thought 
probable that she would join Monteith 
Schuyler and be married in Europe. 
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June 50, 


The warm-up bugle sounded ; 
went back to the ss HA The : 
fluttered away in the wind stream, 
squirmed into his seat, ears taking j 
heartening blast of the engine, whj 
studied dials and fastened straps, 
He motioned Murphy to him and } 
above the noise, ‘‘Get ready to gas 
fast as all hell—after the race! Teley 
Bellefonte to stand by with gas!” — 
Comprehension flowed slowly over 
phy’s face, and he nodded, clap 
the shoulder. The bugle sound 
notes shrill and piping in the 
eighteen engines. 
To the right, the first plane rus! 
ward and swooped off the ground; 
second. Nerves that had seemed 
able were becoming calm now. 
tled the motor and nodded to Mi 
removed the blocks from the wh 
stretched out his arms to sign: 
clear!”” Dahl’s Bobcat leaped int; 
then the official, with his flag sus 
stood before the Cyclone. The fig 
and the Cyclone went hurtling 
skimmed the ground and shot 
zoom for altitude. 


first turn of the triangular course, 
Dahl took the turn with a good m 


erally hit the turn, banked ove 
in so sharply that the act of turning y 
concussion that deprived him of br 
There was no softening slip skyward 
thestrain. The Cyclonehad turned 
blocked its momentum in the old 
with the strength of its wings, 
the second leg with only an i 
throttling. He had made a lea 
Dahl. i 

Again that dismembering, rack 
tion of turning. On the first lap he | 
in to the judges’ stand so close behin 
Bobcat that his plane felt the proj 
wash, so he pulled up slightly and te 
higher altitude. They went neck an 
for the first turn. By the slow me 
inches, Skip was working ahead. 

At the turn Skip laid his plane 
pulled in brutally, while Dall swe 
though he were on the end of a strin 
slipped in behind him, squarely in the’ 

It was Skip’s race, barring engine 
cutting corners and accidents. T 
clone was faster on straightaws 
himself was faster on the turns. 
him streamed the planes which 
first. One of them went down, turned 
and broke into flames that sent a wav 
black cloud into the sky. A black 
lance, waddling like a beetle, craw 
the field. 

At one turn Skip cut under ana 
which preceded him, and sat ¢ 
while the other pilot, unaware of 
imity, slued down into the co 
missing a collision. 

On the ground the crowd 
whooped as he brought the C 
the last lap. Far on the other 
course, Dahl’s Bobcat was comi 
liant second, a game second. Bu 
Skip throttled down to relieve th 
the sharp cruelty of continuous eff 
the judges’ stand again. He sw 
turned sharply and landed. Mu 
waving, yelling like a maniac, 
ward to guide the plane in taxi: 
noise of the motor died away 
spectators came to Skip’s ears as 
unrelated chaos of sound. 

People were shaking his han¢ 
raphers were maneuvering, s 
grily at those who stepped in th 
with it all Skip was yelling, “S 
Murph! Slap it in!” 

Dizzy, breathless, weak in the 
wanted someone to get coffee fol 
was nightmarish. He was dragg 
judges’ stand. 

Then Dahl came up, hand out 
As confusion cleared away, Skip fe 
self posing with a gold cup in one 
a check, the prize of five thousand ¢ 
in the other. Then Dahl’s check was’ 
into his hand. x 

One of the last planes in the air ¢ 
cropper in landing, turned over. 4 
confusion Skip, gold cup under one 
made his get-away. 3 

“Ready!” yelled Murphy. “Tele 
Bellefonte! Expecting you!” 

(Continued on Page 75, 


nued from Page 72) 
,,avidson Cup clutched under 
9) pulled the Cyclone into the 


} confusion of the earth, with 
nd green fields slipping be- 
<ip shifted in his seat and 
«iting wind. The race, victory 
¢+me an event of singular un- 
fe became almost sorry that 
‘ed for the race, used the 
}, engine in gaining something 
apr all, just a gold cup, a check 
dare of glory. Strange that he 
vt of that before. 
sat his watch—10:50, and the 
<0 sail at three o’clock. Four 
diirty-five miles of flying, and 
om Mineola to the pier by 
Je did some quick figuring. 
/yerage speed of one hundred 
{yould land at Mineola, after 
cfor gas at Bellefonte, at two 
¢would give him an hour. 
aed to draw the throttle open 
tuse all the speed the Cyclone 
3ut that was dangerous; too 
s* overstraining the motor and 
} Mineola. Instead, he pulled 
titude, found a wind which 
sizing to sit there, motion- 
throw his muscles into the 
¢atience, minute after minute, 
1 world slid beneath him. 
\The gas tank waiting, the 
‘mned, oil ready and a mail 
nved on his western trip, to 
(nation on the weather. 
€) a little south,”’ he warned. 
« Keep pretty well in towards 
Cl be clear of it.’’ 
eyyclone a scant five minutes 
bh’ new supply; then into the 
1) debated whether he should 
<er the mist, depending upon 
ay him straight between that 
which blanketed the earth 
eiky, or bear off to the south 
4<s would guide him. He had 
Jiscretion, born of long expe- 
the plane southward. 
, a tumbling of gray build- 
in smoke, stretching away 
1s, lay to one side, when sud- 
e motor coughed and sput- 
heart leaped and seemed to 
21 in some black, bottomless 
sought the pressure gauge. 
ys dropping slowly. A hand 
c‘alve of the emergency tank, 
oegan frantic work with the 
t2dle merely flickered weakly 


: es, concentrated painfully 
hat within five minutes the 
sbe upon the ground, either 
2k, recalled to his memory a 
ilfield near Bustleton, where 
once before. It was a dan- 
ufield for a fast plane, cov- 
lweeds which might break a 
‘t meant a dead-stick land- 
(to pull him out of it if his 
lacing the plane was not 


i dragged to a stop within a 
one fence. Skip was on the 
fig for the trouble. Vibration, 
t, had split the feed pipe, 
ecious load of high-test gaso- 
¢. One glance at it and Skip 
fun toatelephone. First, an 
id an offer of a bonus of fifty 
roper grade of gasoline. It 
man told him; difficult to 
ly at short notice; the trucks 


dd dollars for you if you can 
es in thirty minutes,” replied 
do it?” 
est,” answered the man. 
ida car on the road and per- 
to take him to the best 
‘again, a bonus spoke louder 
Fifteen minutes later he was 
(with three mechanics, tools 


utes of Murphy he would 
checks for seven thousand 
+ Davidson Cup in for good 
mechanics were unfamiliar 
avy-handed and bewildered. 
york himself—hands steady 
it his breath coming as rap- 
running. With the new 
raced away to the tele- 
he man who was to get the 
1 there. Presumably he was 
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Skip paid the mechanics and waited in an 
agony of suspense. Minutes dragged along. 
With the remainder of the fuel in the grav- 
ity tank, he kept the engine warm. Two 
o’clock came—2:15. Again tothe telephone. 

“Just managed to get some!”’ said the 
man. ‘They’re loading it now!” 

It was three o’clock when the truck lum- 
bered into the field. Three o’clock, and the 
Dunaria shoving off from her pier! 

Caution, discretion, good judgment in 
piloting deserted him. He held the Cy- 
clone’s nose down into it and opened the 
throttle to the last notch. The plane, trem- 
bling, wires screaming, was more like some 
ruthlessly driven animal than a thing of 
metal, wood and fabric. 

Then the gleam of sun upon water. Far 
to the left the spires of New York, stunted, 
ghostlike. Ahead of him the faint line of 
Long Island; and lost somewhere in that 
misty, blue horizon, the Dunaria with Babs 
Temple aboard her. His heart ached; and 
in its aching the determination to swing 
about for Mineola was somehow lost. If 
nothing more, he wanted her to know that 
he had tried to reach her. Then a radio 
message and the next boat for Europe. 

Fuel was running low, and the Cyclone 
had stood up gamely under abuse that was 
too great. Yet he pushed on, now slightly 
throttled, but still shortening that gap by 
nearly three miles a minute. 

Ahead of him four blotches of black smoke 
appeared in the mist. The first two were 
tramps, the third an incoming passenger 
boat; the fourth was an east-bound liner. 

Handkerchiefs, hands, arms, hats flut- 
tered at her rails as he swept down close to 
the starboard side and made out the word 
“‘Dunaria” on her bow. He shot ahead, 
turned, came back, gave the plane full 
throttle. Thelong sleek ship passed in a blur, 
shortened to the dimensions of a barge. 

The engine of the Cyclone roared at its 
happiest, with a note of triumph greater 
than it had uttered as it thundered past the 
judges’ stand. 

“Good old bus!”’ muttered Skip. 

A sudden quite new affection for this 
plane which he had created came to him. 
He pulled her straight upward into the sky, 
leveled off and spun about in four quick 
barrel turns; then, engine throttled, he 
glided down, as slowly as he could, along 
the length of the ship, eyes searching for 
some brief glimpse which would tell him 
that Babs Temple saw him. 

Standing on a life craft, a slight figure in 
white, hat clutched in one hand, a yellow 
sweater in the other, waved like mad. He 
came back again, this time closer. Surely 
it was Babs! He raised one arm. 

Back once more. Now the sweater and 
hat had disappeared, and she was standing, 
her arms outstretched high above her head, 
as though she were reaching for him. 

In that instant something caught at 
Skip’s heart, thrilled him, then left him as 
calm as though his mind had conceived 
some ordinary and simple feat. He crossed 
back and forth before the bows of the Dun- 
aria six times, waving his hand. On the 
bridge he could see officers clustered. Then 
he turned eastward. 

“T’m sorry, old Cyclone,’ he said. 

With that he cut the contact, the engine 
stopped and he glided down towards the 
surface of the water. 

Babs Temple launched herself upon the 
bridge of the Dunaria and stopped short be- 
fore the man who wore the most gold braid. 

“He’s landing!” she announced. 

As calmly as if this was a thing that oc- 
curred several times each voyage, the cap- 
tain ordered the engines reversed, a lifeboat 
manned, and in the same unperturbed voice, 
he continued, ‘‘ Passengers are not allowed 
upon the bridge, my dear young lady.” 

But Babs did not hear him. She was 
clutching the rail, jaw set, lips drawn. Her 
right hand loosened its grasp, wrapped 
about an imaginary control stick. It was 
Babs Temple who was bringing the Cyclone 
to the water, talking softly to it. 

The Cyclone hovered over the surface, 
losing speed. The merest fraction of a mo- 
ment before she would normally have settled 
had earth been beneath her, the plane’s 
nose came up. In that instant she lost 
momentum and breathlessly hung there, 
suspended, then came down, tail first, drag- 
ging upon the water. Her lower wings 
slapped out white sheets of spray, crumpled 
and folded back. She bucked and twisted 
upon the waves, and her upper wings be- 
came silvery oblongs, half hidden by the 
green wash of sea water. 

Skip was standing in his seat, facing the 
ship. With his left arm he waved carelessly 
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while he watched the boat being lowered 
away; and a metallic something, clutched 
en his left arm, glinted yellow in the sun- 
ight. 

The lower wings, having absorbed the 
shock of landing, had left the upper wings 
undamagedasfairly air-tight compartments, 
which would sustain him for minutes. The 
Cyclone was nearly at the point of plunging 
bottomward when the boat came alongside. 
He clambered aboard, with one last look at 
those silver wings which hed borne so much 
and so valiantly. 


Mrs. James Whigmore Temple, upon a 


bed of seasickness—she was one of those | 


whose seasickness begins when they engage 
passage—opened one eye warily and dis- 
covered Babs at the mirror, arranging her 
hair in a desperate hurry. 

‘“What,’’ demanded Mrs. Temple, ‘‘ was 
that horrid noise? And why did the boat 
stop?” 

There was in her voice the legitimate im- 
plication that Babs, having caused so much 
trouble in the past three weeks, might justly 
be charged with this latest outrage. 

“Tt was Mrs. Jones’ little boy Skip,” 
mumbled the girl from that side of her 
mouth which was not embarrassed by hair- 
pins. This was the first time the name of 
Skip Jones had been mentioned, for she had 
steadfastly refused to give any explanation 
of her disappearance. Mystery was sucha 
convenient weapon. ‘‘He missed the boat, 
so he came out on his plane,” she added. 
Then, just by way of putting up a lightning 
rod: “TI lost my hat overboard.” 

Mrs. Temple sighed and closed the eye. 

“Whatasilly thing todo!” shemurmured. 


““Wasn’t it!’? exclaimed Babs, not sure | 
’ 


whether she was referring to the hat or to 
Skip’s manner of boarding the boat. 

She gave her hair that last deft upward 
movement with both hands and selected a 
toque of dull turquoise blue—because it 
accentuated the color of her eyes. 

““Mother,”’ she said as she was about to 
leave, ‘‘I’m going on deck now, and when I 
return I shall probably tell you’’—she made 
a sweeping, eloquent gesture—‘“‘all! Some- 
thing tells me that I won’t be able to hold it 
much longer.” 

. “All?”” demanded Mrs. Temple, her 
voice a blend of unslaked curiosity and ter- 
rible apprehension. To know or not to 
know—she was by no means sure which 
would be worse. Babs nodded. Her exit 
was positively sinister. 

In an elevator which soared from the 
depths of the Dunaria Skip had been spirited 
past Babs to the bridge, where he reported 
to the captain. And now, in the captain’s 
cabin—a hot toddy upon the table and a 
steward begging him vainly to take off his 
wet clothes—Skip was pretending to curb 
impatience. A boy had been dispatched to 
find Miss Barbara Temple. 

He paced the floor, wondering how he 
should act towards her, what he Should say. 
For one thing, he must be stern. That was 
certain. Stern! 

The door clicked open and she stood be- 
fore him, so deliciously, radiantly pretty 
that his breath was checked. 

“Skip,” she said in a voice that was 
husky, “it was glorious! Oh, Skip!’’ She 
moved towards him. ‘‘ You darn old nut!” 
There was a little sob in the words. “Why 
didn’t you tell me that night in the farm- 
house?’’ In some unaccountable fashion 
she found her way into his wet arms. A 
small hand came up, clutched at the top of 
her toque, cast it aside, and she burrowed 
her face and head in his shoulder. ‘‘Ge-e-e, 
I’ve been unhappy!”’ she sighed. 

“Darling Babs!” 

He lifted her face to his, gazed at her 
tearful eyes and tenderly curved mouth, 
wondering with some remote part of his 
brain why it was that he had been afraid of 
her. Then he remembered that he was to be 
stern, that one must be stern with Babs 
Temple. He kissed her. 


The marriage, aboard the Dunaria, of 
Miss Barbara Temple to Mr. Winthrop Van 
Anden Schuyler Jones, known in aviation 
circles as Skip Jones—winner of the David- 
son Cup, second cousin to Monteith Schuy- 
ler, joint heir with his sister, the Duchess of 
Tallbout, to the estate of his father, the 
late Commodore Winthrop Van Anden 
Jones—was something of a broadside. The 
reporter who had been hustled aboard the 
Dunaria to take the voyage in hopes of ob- 
taining an exclusive account of Babs’ dis- 
appearance quoted Mrs. James Whigmore 
phates as saying, ‘‘It’s all for the best, no 

oubt.” 


Dick Orr’s last 
lesson in college 
was about shirts 


“Professor Blake wasn’t aiming 
at me,” said Orr afterward, “ but 


_he taught me something, just 


the same. 

“He said some of the class 
needed to spruce up their attire 
if they expected to get ahead in 
the world. 

“One nervy chap broke in 
with: “We can’t all afford cus- 
tom shirts like you, Professor.’ 

““T don’t wear custom shirts — 
I wear Emery; and every one of 
you can afford them,’ was the 
reply. 

“T had always admired Dr. 
Blake’s shirts,” Orr added, “so 
I bought a couple with the Emery 
label. He was right. They’re as 
good in every way as custom 
shirts that cost lots of men 
double, 

“You can bet I’ll always look 
for the Emery label whenever I 
buy shirts.” 


x 
Why Emery Shirts are equal 
to custom-made 
Pattern in each shirt perfectly balanc- 
ed — stripes matched in cuffs, front, etc. 


Different sleeve lengths. Sleeve plac- 
quets (buttoning above the cuff) to prevent 
gaping sleeve and make cuffs set right. 


Pre-shrunk neckbands. Nek-ban-tab 


for inserting collar button in back. 


Closely-stitched seams. Clear pearl 
buttons. Unbreakable buttonholes. 
And many other refinements of finish. 


Emery shirts are sold at better class 
shops — $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and up. If 
there is no Emery dealer near you, we 
willsee that you are served promptly on 
receipt of money order and name of 
your dealer. Give neckband size, 
sleeve length and color preferences. 
W.M.Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Makers 
of Emery Shirts, Philadelphia. 


Shirts 


He had captured the other’s interest at 
last. Up ind down the islands, Lem Hed- 
rick had had a spell at most things—trader, 
pearl poacher, gold digger in the fevered 
welter of the Woodlark rush, even school- 
teacher and gov rnment official under the 
sketchy administration of British Papua. 
He was no fool; he was only one of those 
who had missed and whose missing had 
been a somber and secret tragedy—some 
story of desperate need and disappointed 
hope that always drew his yearning gaze 
toward the far horizon. 

“I’m agreeable. You needn’t fret about 
me,”’ he stated crisply. “I reckon I can 
stand prosperity if you can. 
You mean we've got to play 
square and divvy as we go, I 
take it, with no risk of a 
squabble.” 

“Aye; a divvy in plain 
sight, piece by piece on the 
open deck, each man to keep 
a key to his own berth cn 
the cutter. Goin’ ashore or 
standin’ watch you to trust 
meand me totrust you. No 
liquor, no disputes. A 
straight course for Moresby 
as soon as we clean up, and 
a proper oath to keep all 
safe.” 

“An oath!’’ echoed Hed- 
rick. ‘‘What kind of oath?”’ 
His usual skepticism struck 
in. “Howdo youknow what 
kind of an oath would bind 
me?” 

Mac’s answer came pat. 

“Because I remember you 
had a priest that day at hos- 
pital, Lem.” 

““Oh! And how doI know 
what binds you?” 

“Because I was the lad 
that fetched the priest,”’ 
concluded Mac simply as 
they eyed each other. 

So they made their com- 
pact on Nbendi Island. It 
was a good compact, fore- 
handed and complete as 
they could devise. It cov- 
ered every contingency of 
good fortune, every step to 
cover their disposal of the 
treasure from the moment 
they should find it to the 
moment they should bank 
their shares with Burns- 
Philp at Port Moresby. It 
gave them a sense of com- 
panionship and a sense of 
safety they had lacked. Per- 
haps Lem Hedrick was even 
better pleased than McFhee 
himself. The weaker man, 
the more nervous tempera- 
ment, he knew little of this 
gray-beard ruffian pal of his 
beyond the color of a violent 
and criminal past. 

Their common satisfac- 
tion sustained them through 
the rest of the morning, 
through the hardest bout of 
work they had put in yet, 
until the shadows fell short 
and they waded alongshore 
to the spot where their cut- 
ter lay moored under the cliff 
and climbed aboard with 
grateful mind to tiffin. And 
there they found the monkey man laying 
out his tin dishes. 

“Mace,” exclaimed Hedrick, on a sudden 
thought, “look here! How about this 
chap?” 

McFhee paused, scowling at the hatch- 
way. “Who—Jackwo? Well, what about 
him?” 

“T say, we can’t bring him under oath.” 

It had the weight of a surprising idea. 
For the first time on their expedition—the 
first time in either’s experience very likely— 
they considered a native by the light of a 
human problem. 

“Where did he sign on from?”’ inquired 
Hedrick. ‘“‘And what breed is he, any- 
how?” 

“T dunno. I got him along with the cut- 
ter. She’d been pearl shelling around the 
Louisiades somewhere last season. He’s 
only a blasted black boy.” 

““A black boy can have notions of his 
own,”’ observed Lem significantly. ‘What 
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I’d like for information would be to hear 
his notion about gold.” 

“Gold! He never saw none. What no- 
tion could he have? We pay him in trade 
goods; ten shilling for three months—and 
he ain’t worth it,’ growled Mac. ‘A bad 
cook, and the silliest laughin’ idjit I ever 
did see—even for a nigger. You’ll allow 
that yourself. Take a look at him now, 
would y’?”’ 

They took a look at him. Below in the 
cuddy the monkey man was setting the 
table. Even grandfathers are accounted 
boys among the islands, and this specimen 
might have been anywhere between twenty 


face-making ape. And as he went about his 
work he spun the plates on his finger, he 
clicked the forks like knuckle bones; anon 
he shuffled and hummed to some recondite 
rhythm. The two white men watched, as 
white men always scornfully have watched 
the uncomprehended gyrations of the infe- 
rior race. 

*‘ Just the same,”’ remarked Lem, “‘if this 
is going to be a matter of brains, as you put 
it, I want to learn a bit more about friend 
Jackwo. You can’t tell; he might be one of 
these wise mission niggers, with a Bible 
and a picklock. I’ve seen ’em.”’ 

“tise tact. ¢ 


Between Them They Applied the Acid Drop of Civilization to This Strange Racial Metal 


and forty—a spindly, knob-muscled, active 
body with splay feet and a frizzled high 
mop of hair, with the usual simple taste in 
adornment. About his middle he wore two 
scant yards of red cotton print. Through 
one perforated ear he carried a broken clay 
pipe; through the distended lobe of the 
other, the half of a Petersen pill box. On 
his chest he sported a locket made from the 
battered dial of an ancient alarm clock. 
His skin was black—not ink black, nor 
scot black, but the exact shade of a pol- 
ished rifle barrel. 

All ordinary enough. What was not so 
ordinary, quite—what set him apart from 
type as an individual—was his face. He 
had the face of a comedian. Mostly your 
full-blooded Papuan does not laugh by his 
lone; mostly he maintains a reserved, even 
a repellent demeanor, until times of group 
excitement, when he makes up for it with 
boisterous mirth, This Jackwo could laugh. 
He was laughing now—like a clown, like a 


“And besides, he’s a prying sort;  al- 
ways monkeying with things; always play- 
ing and juggling like that. Suppose he gets 
monkeying with our stuff?” 

“Tt’s a fact! We can’t take no such 
chances,’’ admitted McFhee. ‘But we’ll 
blame’ soon find out how wise he is. . ’ 
Hy-you, boy!” he roared and dropped 
down the hatch as a startling apparition 
that made the unfortunate Jackwo jump 
a foot high. 

But all they could find out was no par- 
ticular aid to the case. They had to carry 
on their inquiry in the barbarous locutions 
of béche de mer English, with a vocabulary 
of some fifty words—thereabouts. One 
thing with another, they determined this 
much: That Jackwo was just what he ap- 
peared to be—a monkey man. 

He came from the region of the Princess 
Marianne Straits, where folk live in tree- 
top nests like the orang-utan of Borneo. He 
belonged to a branch called by traders the 
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salt-water bushmen—some tribe ¢, 
warfare to seek the seacoast, wher 
been caught by a local chi and; 
service for half a case of ¢ 
then he had wandered f; 
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and coolie; more or less protected! 
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a peering 
straightened, 
exclamation 
tiny object 0 
a thing like a small black pok 
snatched, and knew from t 
it must be. They had one 
gold pieces! 

In the reeking heat, shak 
they were, they might very 
mad with it. It meant the 
tions which at the best had 
the cashing of a bet which at 
been so vastly improbable. 
have whooped and cheered 
like haggard maniacs in their 
the wide-flung opening of est 
fillment so rabidly desired. 1] 
not. A conscious constraint } 
their cheeks flushed, if their 
bled a bit while they passed 
and forth, they remained aler! 
ant—each gauging the othe 
Two wary old hands, as befo 
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years. It bore no discernible 
7 possibly had been the product 
seshift mint in Peru, before the 
ator set forth on his dream 
nd a colony and to carry trade 
world’s end. But it was a but- 
gold, unmistakable; and Mc- 
value and its meaning quaintly. 
he asked, “‘are we goin’ to 
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jwered with equal coolness: 
going to divvy. Let the divvy- 
we find the cache. But see here, 
got just what we need to try 
cer.” ‘ 

him out. We’ll give it to him 
w he acts and what he does. 
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led grimly. 
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re over digging for the rest of 
z. They climbed aboard their 
re the monkey man was potter- 
deck. And straightway, with 
asture of an accompanying gift, 
ne gold piece on his palm. It 
ious moment for them all; for 
who sought to assay an alien 
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stood McFhee—rugged type of 
‘ing caste, with lowered jaw and 
ed frowningly intent. Between 
ipplied the acid drop of civiliza- 
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ng sunlight, which struck sparks 
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ed and danced on the deck. 
Mace stayed silent some while. 
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widening ripples yonder. After 
e sighed. 
9 much for so much. Satisfied, 
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returned Hedrick curtly; and 
yhat they did, and the sum of 
for the next three days. 

sre perfectly confident now of 
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something assured—almost as if 
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il, too; so it would have been 
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edo blade. 
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Such yarns were currency to Lem and 
Mac. They knew of the early voyages. 
They had heard barroom versions of the 
disaster that overtook Mendajia in the 
Santa Cruz—his death, the dispersal and 
sufferings of his colonists and the subse- 
quent wanderings of his pilot, Pedro de 
Quiros. In a way they had succeeded to 
those adventurers, to the ruthless spirit 
and the ruthless assumptions of those bold 
conquistadors who first felt the lure of the 
Pacific. In a way they were inheritors, and 
they went about to collect their rights. 

Mac prodded into something the third 
day thereafter. 

“Come across here!”’ he called. His iron 
control was not good enough to keep the 
hoarse quaver from his voice. As Lem 
surged the empty cradle to him, “This 
looks like the ticket!’ he said. 

Hip-deep, they could feel a rounded 
hummock in the sandy bottom. It occupied 
approximately the wide part of the vessel’s 
frame amidships; just the place a bulky 
cargo should be stowed; just the position 
to which their plans had been tending. 
They scooped and churned until their shov- 
els rang oddly. 

“Coral?” 

“Too hard.’’ 

“Rock ballast?” 

“Too solid,’’ affirmed Mac. 

Actually, it seemed they had their trove. 
They made out the corrugations of some 
metallic surface. A chest would have suited 
them. A kettle full of doubloons might 
have met their fancy, or a heap of rough- 
cast bars. For that moment they tasted 
triumph as they scraped with foot and 
finger nail, and at last uncovered a narrow 
pyramid shape and groped along the length 
of it. 

“Guns!’’spluttered Hedrick. ‘““Oh,damn 
the rotten luck. Nothing but three blinkin’ 
old sunken guns! Is this the fine lay you 
brought us to?” 

“Well, it’s a lead, ain’t it?’’ defended 
Mac. “It shows we’re on the straight, 
anyhow. We’ll have to move these things,” 
he added. 

“Move ’em your ruddy self!’ flared 
Lem, and cursed him in an acid spurt that 
drove the blood from Mac’s leathery cheek. 

But the big fellow had a grip on himself. 
He turned doggedly to the task without 
answering. It was plain he had stated the 
fact. They could probe no further until 
these guns were lifted. 

Long and long they sweated; many 
weary hours, while sunset grilled the cove 
with saffron; and later, by a moon that 
paled above them like a waning promise. 

The old Spanish cannon were too firmly 
bedded to be budged without tackle, and 
that meant they must drag the cutter up 
and warp her through the mud and rig a 
purchase from her boom. They nearly tore 
out her rickety little windlass by the roots 
before the first load rose dripping from its 
berth of centuries. Thereafter they slung 
up the other two and got them stored side 
by side on deck, and then proceeded to 
pitch into the remaining portion of the 
wreck in a fury of haste and greed and 
apprehension. 

Jackwo helped them. He helped per- 
force. If they did not spare themselves, 
they spared him even less. They had him 
to set the slings and tail at the ropes, to 
haul out and dump the cradle, for neither 
gold digger would leave off digging. They 
cuffed him if he came too close and damned 
him if he went too far. He obeyed, of 
course, as he always did. Probably he knew 
white masters well enough to know that he 
went in this moment with his life between 
his teeth. But it could have meant very 
little to him; he must have had such mo- 
ments and such masters before. 

Like grotesque marine animals, like dim 
forms of condemned monsters, grubbing, 
floundering, sobbing of breath, they toiled 
on. It was back-breaking work, heart- 
breaking work, done blindly, in the half 
light; done awkwardly, clumsily, savagely, 
because they were verging toward a crisis 
they could only postpone by frenzied, in- 
sensate effort. It continued until all three 
were wrung pithless; until the tools slipped 
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from their hands and they crawled over the 
cutter’s rail, exhausted, and fell and slept 
where they fell. 

When the whites stirred next morning 
they were wakened by cheerful, customary 
clatter. In the galley Jackwo was already 
making music with his breakfast pans. The 
sun stood high, like a spot inside a blue 
porcelain bowl. Among the trees sounded 
the thin, shrill gossip of tropic bird life. 
A welcome waft of breeze brought spices 
of dew-fed jungle growths and set the cove 
twinkling like a faceted sapphire on an 
emerald girdle. It was a marvelous morn- 
ing; the sort they had had ever since 
coming to Nbendi. Nothing was changed— 
and yet everything was changed. By its 
pure brilliance they took stock of what the 
night had left them. 

Overside they could command the whole 
shell of the wreck. Through the water they 
could see how they had emptied its open 
hull from end to end. It was cleared out. 
Not a corner was left to explore; not a 
possible hiding place remained. And they 
had nothing from it—nothing to show for 
their venture but the salvaged relics lying 
there at their feet on the deck. 

They could examine them now. Just 
three old guns; of the type known as 
faleons, possibly. Just three mud-smeared 
cylinders of gun metal, which when the 
incrustations had been cleaned away might 
fetch some trifling price as curios in a 
museum. Lem Hedrick kicked at them 
idly, without apparent feeling. 

“Call it fifty pound for the lot—if we 
could find anybody to buy—and that’s our 
fortune.” 

His tone was curiously level, detached, 
like that of asomnambulist. He started to 
tighten his belt. At the same time Mac’s 
fist closed on the shaft of a long-handled 
spade leaning against the rail. He replied 
in the same note, flat and colorless, though 
with a certain quickness, too: “‘But there’s 
still another chance. We ain’t beat yet. 
We got to study out every chance to miss 
nothin’.”’ 

Each avoided looking at the other directly. 

‘What kind of a chance?” queried Lem. 

Mac pointed out reasonably how they 
were bound to carry their search ashore. 
They had proved the Spanish map. Per- 
haps those seekers from Manila had moved 
the treasure themselves. Perhaps it might 
be waiting in full sight among their graves 
on the cliff. 

Lem considered a space, and nodded. 

So again they dodged the issue, and again 
they went on their mission together. They 
waded in through the mangroves. Up 
beyond, the ground rose steeply; they had 
a hard struggle to win the top. But it 
became evident they were helplessly at 
fault. In this rich basaltic soil the vegeta- 
tion throve with hothouse vigor. It must 
have wiped out all traces of their prede- 
cessors with a vast green sponge. For 
they found no graves—and no treasure. 

“We're done,” said Lem Hedrick then. 

He had reached the upper rock ridge. 
From there his gaze sought the horizon, the 
far line of the Pacific that bounded his 
hopes, and always had bounded them; a 
prison to which he was sentenced anew. 
Whatever his need, whatever the story of 
his past that had hunted him out as a fail- 
ure and an exile—it came back to rend him 
now; it twisted his face with the torture of 
rage and despair. 

“We're done! Account of you and your 
silly schemes. You muttonhead! You lop- 
eared flat!”’ 

“Steady on!’ growled Mac. 

But Lem spun around and screamed a 
vile name. . These men had made a 
compact against success; they had for- 
gotten to make one against ruin. They 
might have stood prosperity. They could 
not stand the bitterness of defeat. They 
were trembling, fevered, frayed out in 
nerve and fiber, and the weakness of the 
potential criminal, which has betrayed so 
many combinations of their sort, tripped 
them here past all provision. They spat at 
each other like crouching wild beasts. 

“Do you talk to me?”’ roared McFhee. 
“‘No water-front slush can call me that. 
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I ought never ’a’ brought you. I ought ’a’ 
known you for a dirty little quitter!” 

It was the inevitable break. Lem made 
his gesture with a speed of light. But Mac 
was forewarned. Lem had hardly touched 
his knife when the big fellow caught him 
a clip with the edge of the spade; a terrible 
blow that slashed deep just above the 
shoulder. He went reeling back, drenched 
in a crimson flood. A tree kept him from 
falling; and bracing there, before Mac 
could swing up his weapon again, he threw. 
A flicker like the dart of a dragon fly, a 
sound like the plump punching of a melon 
rind, and McFhee rocked on his feet with 
eyes and mouth opened in ludicrous amaze- 
ment, while he fumbled stupidly for the 
knife handle that nestled close under his 
ribs. 

For a time there was no further move- 
ment, no word between the two men on the 
cliff, as if by incredulous immobility in the 
peace and warmth and dazzle, by silent 
sharing in the tropic vehemence of life all 
about them, they might presently restore 
themselves. It seemed impossible to die at 
such an instant in such a place. Yet they 
were dying. Lem had slipped down by the 
tree, feebly stanching with a reddened hand 
against his almost dissevered neck. Mac 
was crumpled on the rock ledge, trying to 
catch a painful breath. He spoke first. 

“You—got me, Lem. But I—got you 
too. . . . Didn’tI get you?” Hehadan 
odd, dispassionate anxiety about it. 

“T reckon you did,”’ agreed Lem shortly. 

Mac philosophized. 

“Just like Whitey Edwards and his pals. 
Just like the Spanisher gang. Gentlemen 
adventurers, d’y’see? Bound to count each 
other out. Nobody left- but the 
Chinyman or the nigger.’’ He gave a 
grimace. ‘‘That nigger—pretty slick for 
him. He’ll snaffle the dinghy later, and 
he’ll sail back to his own island on his own 
business. . . Likely he’ll take our two 
heads for souvenirs. Pretty valyble, ours 
ought to be, Lem. . D’you think he’H 
take our heads along with him?”’ 

“Yes,” said Hedrick. ‘‘ Yes, I reckon he 
will. . . . Canyou see him down yonder, 
from where you are?”’ 


“Try; it’s worth it.” , 

A certain urgency in his voice impelled 
Mace to try. With an effort he wriggled 
over a little so as to share Lem’s angle. 
They stared over the edge of the cliff. The 
cove lay spread before them like the 
painted depth of a stage set, and there they 
had a full view of their cutter at her moor- 
ings just below. And there on the deck 
they had a full view of Jackwo, their roust- 
about, their helper, their monkey man. 

He had finished with his breakfast lay- 
out apparently. While the smoke rose 
lazily from the galley pipe, he had cast 
about foramusement. He had lighted on 
the guns—the old Spanish guns. He had 
been prying at them, monkeying about 
them in his usual irresponsible way. 

He had dug away the stopper of mud 
and rotted tampion from a muzzle. And 
now he had found something to occupy 
him. With both hands he was 
throwing rouleaus of gold pieces out over 
the water. 

A cloud of parrakeets and kingfishers 
swept from shore to shore, a vortex of 
bright green and cobalt and crimson specks. 
Among them and over them shene a 
brighter rain of golden confetti, all in the 
driving sunshine. 

Meanwhile Jackwo was having the fun of 
his life. He would take a great fistful of 
Mendafia’s treasure and rub it between his 
palms and toss and juggle. Then he would 
fling it with a wide sweep as high and as 
far as he could, laughing and whooping and 
dancing for sheer cosmic joyousness. 

The dying men watched through an 
interval; the gilt-haired man and the 
silver-haired man watched the gun-metal 
man—as white men always have watched 
the unguessable activities and capacities of 
the inferior race. 

Lem made his last comment, half choking. 

“He will; I reckon he will take our 
heads. Why not? You know what they do 
with’em before theysmoke’em, Mac? . . . 
They take the brains out!” 

Something of the spirit of the old 
conquistadors belonged to these ruffians; 
something they inherited of the grim hu- 
mor that saves and perhaps has saved from 
utter perdition the whole crew of wander- 
ers, pirates and gold grabbers throughout 
the whole ironic history of the Pacific. 

“Brains!” gasped McFhee. ‘Brains? 

Oh, hell!” 
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that looked to me like a bandstand. Green 
park benches were scattered here and there, 
and on them I could see young men and 
women in rather affectionate attitudes. 

“The honeymooners,” said Smith with a 
broad grin, in reply to my question. 

“T thought this was a desert island!”’ I 
exclaimed. 

“Tt used to be,” said Crusoe, and I thought 
I could detect a note of sadness in his voice. 
He pointed to the young couples on the 
benches. ‘I don’t know what started this 
thing. I suppose that epidemic of ship- 
wreck stories we had several years ago had 
something to do with it; Nedra, The Wings 
of the Morning—you know the sort of stuff. 
Anyway, they began to be wrecked in pairs. 
We have seventeen beautiful American 
heiresses here, six British earls, two dukes, 
a half dozen American journalists, a couple 
of countesses and a flock of minor nobility. 
It’s quite an aristocratic bunch.”’ 

‘Smith got the idea of the Desert Island 
House Development Company,” said Cru- 
soe. “They had to live somewhere, you 


/ know. All the available caves on the island 


were used to store the tools and weapons 
and other unnecessary junk that they used 
to bring with them, so we organized a stock 
company and put up these bungalows.” 

At one end of Selkirk Square, as I was in- 
formed the square was called, stood several 
large and imposing-looking marble build- 
ings. 

‘““This,’”’ said Crusoe proudly, indicating 
a handsome structure that resembled a 
Greek temple, ‘‘is the public library.” 

“Fifty thousand volumes, and still grow- 
ing,’’ said Smith. 

“Where do you get your books?”’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘There are no printing presses 
on your island.”’ 

“Tt’s a sad story,” said Crusoe. “This 
library is the result of what we old inhab- 
itants call the Ten Books to Take on a Desert 
Island Invasion. It started about ten years 
ago and has kept up steadily ever since. 
About every two weeks a bunch of famous 
authors, professors, lawyers, statesmen and 
actors arrive—each one with his ten fa- 
vorite books under his arm.” 

“That’s why we had to build the hotel,” 
said Smith. “At first the honeymooners 
took them in as boarders, but they began 
arriving too fast.” 

“T suppose they donate their books to 
the library after they’ve finished reading 
them,”’ I said. 

Robinson Crusoe and John Smith laughed 
heartily. 

“They all land here with Shakspere and 
the Bible, and generally Plato and Homer, 
or some highbrow stuff like that,” said Cru- 
soe. “After they’ve been here about two 
days they ship their books over to the li- 
brary and go around trying to borrow some- 
thing to read.” 

“‘T have a copy of the Bible and a set of 
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The Gloom of Yout 
Wa first our infant 


The witching properties of r 
Thai flout, for instance, rimes with 
And ruthless time with love sublin 
We wrote a deal about despair, 
And broken vows, and spirits ; 
And fickle love as false as fair- 
But that was when our muse 


In days when all the bloom was ¢ 
Heroics for our natural tongue 
’Twas sweet our sad, sad lines te 
But that was when our muse } 
We love the sunshine now, and u 
Our verse with gay device and 
The bloom wears off, but un 
Life’s mighty good—I’ll teli y 
—Kent 


An Aquarelle 


(Ox the beach’s distant re 
Far beyond the sea gull’s s 
There I found a little mermaid 
by the billows’ lave; 

In the lee shore of the seashore, 
On a tiny little wee shore, / 
I have put my little mermaid, 4; 
coral cave. 


No one knows about my treasure 
Or the measure of my pleasure — 
As I hurry down the twiligh 

starlets shine above; 4 
And the sighing of the dying 
Scented zephyrs that are flying © 
Seems the voice of my fair siren 
me of her love. a 


Then the smiling and beguiling ; 
Of her lovely lips so wiling 
Lure me gently, and sweet lay 
my spirit softly creep; 
With her gold hair streaming, glec 
I am seeming to be dreaming, — 
As she draws me downward, do 
the farthest shadowy deep. 


We shall sever—never, never! — 
She shall be my own forever— _ 
Till some final fiery spiral drain 
mighty cup. y, 
And if she then is with me, then, 
Where the two of us will be then, 
I have not the faintest notion—] 
this story up. —Caroly 
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characteristic Jewish and Italian colonies 
you must go to New York and Chicago. 
But these big husky go-getters from Cen- 
tral and Southeastern Europe—the Poles, 
Russians, Croatians, Hungarians, Alba- 
nians, and the like—they’re the boys who 
do the dirty work in coal and iron and steel. 
So your characteristic foreign coloniesin and 
around Pittsburgh are those nationalities. 

‘“Now as to where they are. Well, that’s 
easy. Just put your finger on the big in- 
dustrial plants and you’ve located your 
foreign groups. For that let’s take a look 
at the city map.’”’ He led me over to a huge 
map which covered half the wall space. “In 
Pittsburgh we have a peculiar proposition, 
due to the hills. For example, here’s the 
two rivers, the Allegheny and the Monon- 
gahela, and here’s the confluence where 
they join. Down on the banks of these riv- 
ers are concentrated the big industrial 
plants. You saw that layout coming in. 
And by a natural consequence, around 
those mills the foreign groups crystallize. 
They live down on the lower levels. Up be- 
hind, in the hills, are the people who can 
afford space, or who have imbibed Western 
ideas and are willing to pay for privacy and 
cleanliness instead of clinging to their Old 
World communal ways. 

“Down under the bridge is the Soho dis- 
trict. I guess you’ve already heard of that. 
A little bit of Russia dropped down in our 
midst. It’s not wicked or vicious or de- 
generate, like the slums of London, but just 
lamentable, squalid, drab, poor. Bad hous- 
ing conditions. Pittsburgh has a housing 
problem, complicated by our hills. Build- 
ing costs are just about prohibitive; rents 
are high; and these people can’t or won’t— 
it comes to the same thing in the net—move 
out to the outskirts, because they’re timid, 
ignorant, don’t speak our language and 
might lose their boarders, many of whom 
work on night shifts and like to be near the 
mills. You’d better take a look at Soho; 
get a glimpse of the far-famed Russian 
muzhik soul as it manifests itself in Pitts- 
burgh. After that, if you cross the bridge 
you'll get into the Polish, Lithuanian and 
Czecho-Slovakian groups, clustering around 
the various machine shops and plants. Just 
follow the line of march of the industries 
nee the river and you'll find your foreign 

(0) td 

With that lead I went to work. 

It is the hardest thing on earth to see any 
street as it actually is, from its inside—and 
not from our inside. We fondly think we are 
describing it when we are describing merely 
ourselves; and accordingly, almost at once, 
I found myself in hot water, because every- 
body—that is, everybody interested— 
wanted me to see the situation through 
their own particular pair of spectacles. 
Some were sentimental rose-colored spec- 
tacles blurred by emotionalism and gush; 
some were pessimistic smoked glasses which 
threw everything into a deep saturnine 
shade; and there were glasses with a long 
range, a short range and no range at all. 


’ 


Strangers and Exiles 


The paid welfare worker in the big in- 
dustries envisaged the problem, sincerely 
but inevitably, from the employers’ point of 
view. The health workers, visiting nurses 
or dietitians strove to make me see what a 
terrific and disillusioning task they were up 
against in trying to keep these ignorant for- 
eigners healthy and clean. The free clinics 
had tragic tales to tell of women workers 
wrecked by exhausting toil or lifting heavy 
weights. The truant and probation officers 
inveighed against the foreigner’s treat- 
ment of his children and womenfolk. 

All these social workers were honest, in- 
telligent, sincere; none were wishy-washy 
sentimentalists; thus confirming my ob- 
servation that, in any line of endeavor, it is 
the front-line service folk who actually do 
the job and take the hard knocks, leaving 
it to the uplift artists in the rear to pull the 
heavy, emotional sob stuff. But even these 
did not see Little Russia, Little Poland and 
Little Hungary, swarming there in their 
midst, from the inside. What they saw was 
simply a seething mass of poor, dirty, 
sluggish-witted strangers and exiles, who, 
despite the constant first aid administered 
by these efficient front-line soldiers of West- 
ern civilization, could not make the grade. 
That, boiled down, was the essence of the 
external point of view—the failure to make 
the grade. 


But what I wanted were not the reac- 
tions of the front-line workers, sincere and 
valuable as they were, but rather the reac- 
tions of the parties of the first part—of Rus- 
sia, Lithuania, Hungary, et al.—as the pro- 
position seemed to them; their own inside 
story, just as struggling human folks. Did 
they like this big, strange, rushing, mech- 
anized America? Or was the leap from a 
rigid, patriarchal existence and medieval 
modes of thought to this high-geared, 
machine-driven age too great for them to 
take? How, on their own showing, were 
they making out? 

I decided to take off with the Russians 
down in the Soho district. But how make 
them reveal themselves to one whose clumsy 
Western tongue could not get around even 
how do you doin their speech? I explained 
my dilemma to the head of an official bu- 
reau who dealt with the foreign groups. 

“T see what you mean,” she said. ‘‘We 
have plenty of lines on them from the out- 
side—what we think of them—but precious 
little of what they think of us; and we 
chance to have on our staff the very person 
you want. She’s a Russian who believes 
in our New World democratic institutions, 
and yet she sees the Russian side too. As 
for Soho, she knows it and the Russians 
down there by heart. She helps to marry 
them, bury them, interprets for them in 
court when they become entangled with our 
laws, and gets them out of jail. She’s a 
kind of liaison officer between her people 
down in Soho and the laws of the U.S. A.” 


A Walk Through Soho 


We got hold of Miss S——, a tall, thin, 
dark girl, with high Slavic cheek bones and 
wide-planted, somber eyes which darkened 
with sympathy, hardened with anger or 
glowed with ironic humor. I was to discover 
later that I could translate, roughly, the 
mood of our interviews just by watching 
those telltale changeful eyes. I explained 
once more what I wanted—an intimate 
family picture, neither sentimental nor pes- 
simistic, but a kind of cinematic close-up of 
Little Russia in Soho, snapshotted at home. 

‘And, of course,” I wound up, “‘I’d like 
them to talk, if they can be got to do so 
naturally and voluntarily.” 

At that she suddenly laughed out. 

“Oh, they’ll talk!”’ she promised. ‘‘The 
problem is how to make them stop. We’ll 
have a hard time breaking away.” 

The following afternoon, in galoshes, we 
braved a blinding snowstorm and set forth 
on our house-to-house pilgrimage—with 
what luck the following notes, jotted down 
at the end of each day, reveal. 


Soho—and it looks it! It ought to be 
described by Dickens, for it’s real. Dickens 
stuff—those squalid little frame tenements 
tumbling into moldy decay, squatted down 
beneath the shadow of a mighty bridge like 
tattered little pygmies crouching at the feet 
of a colossus. This whole proposition, so far 
as housing is concerned, is different from 
the foreign sections of New York. There we 
have chiefly brick tenements, four or five 
stories high, with their back yards meeting 
and forming a hollow square. But here the 
make of the block, crisscrossed by little rear 
alleys, follows an intricate pattern of its 
own. First of all comes the row of little 
two and three story frame houses facing the 
street, decayed, desolate, forlorn, yet on the 
whole not so bad. But turning in at a 
filthy little alley between two houses we 
picked our way to the rear and came sud- 
denly upon still another nest of houses set 
down in the back yard—and behind them 
still another row. Congested quarters, 
these! This was the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the district—fairly decent little 
rows of houses fronting the public street, 
with slatternly tenements huddled in the 
rear, got at by narrow back alleys, through 
rear yards crisscrossed by clothes lines, or 
by holes cut in the fence. 

Miss S threaded her way through the 
maze with expert ease, tossing off informa- 
tion the while. 

“These houses,’ she explained, ‘“‘have 
usually two flats to a floor. The upstairs 
flats are reached, as you see, by outside 
stairways open to the elements, rather ugly 
to navigate in heavy weather. No heat is 
furnished, and no light, for the tenements 
around here are very old. A Russian fam- 
ily occupies two, perhaps three rooms; and 
if they have a spare chamber they rent it,” 
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“So the Russians keep boarders too?” 

“As many as they can crowd in. Three 
or four young men club together and sleep 
in one room; if they work day and night 
shifts, they may even sleep in the same big 
bed; and the housewife cooks for them all. 
Rents, even down here, are high. But aside 
from that, Russian peasants are sociable; 
they like a simple, communal life; and they 
grow queer, abnormal, when shut in on 
themselves. You see, the Russian has the 
group idea very strongly fixed in his nature. 
In his country individualism has never 
played the big part it does over here, where 
every man digs in for himself as a private 
individual and is keen-set to climb. Over 
there there’s no place to climb; he’s been 
tagged and labeled and kept in his place, 
and his psychology is simple. He knows 
that as a single unit his chances are nil; he 
can’t put over anything; so he merges his 
individuality in group action; and he’s 
done that for so long that it’s become sec- 
ond nature, instinct. That’s why they talk 
so much. They hammer things out that 
way. It’s group collaboration.” 

“And I suppose it’s group responsibil- 
ity, and a group soul. It all sounds very 
Asiatic and medieval to me. I think I pre- 
fer individual initiative, and a private soul 
you can call your own. What it boils down 
to is evolution. The more highly developed 
an organism, whether that organism be a 
plant with cells or a people, the more dif- 
ferentiated and specialized it becomes. 
These Russian peasants simply haven’t 
climbed up that far yet on the racial family 
tree.” 

A young man to whom Miss§ nodded 
suddenly swerved and stepped out in front 
of us, blocking our way. He spoke in low, 
urgent tones. My guide shook her head 
firmly and started on. Again he blocked her 
path. He appeared to plead. Miss S$ 
was obdurate. With a gesture she brushed 
him aside and marched on; he followed, 
still arguing, entreating, gesturing. She 
turned and uttered a forcible dismissal; 
the youth faded away. 

“Some of his chums were arrested last 
night,’’ she explained, ‘‘and he wants me 
to act as their interpreter in court. I 
refused. You know,” she added soberly, 
“‘these men drink.” 

“Bootleg?’’ 

“Anything! Yes, they drink. You see, 
they’re steelworkers, and they say you have 
to drink in steel to stay in the game. 
don’t know whether that’s true. Any- 
way, they drink; and then they mix it up 
among themselves or with the police. It 
makes me cross sometimes.’”’ She brushed 
an impatient hand across her face. ‘‘ We’re 
going in here. I don’t know what we’ll find, 
but it’s about typical.’ 


A Simple Welcome 


We had come through an alley into a 
sodden little rear court lined with a row of 
two-story frame buildings plainly suc- 
cumbing to decay. Outside stairways, 
open to the weather, led to the flats above. 
She knocked at a door, called out some- 
thing in Russian and walked in. I followed. 
We found ourselves in a steaming kitchen, 
not unpleasant after the bleak cold outside. 
My nostrils identified cabbage; a great 
black pot of it was bubbling on the range. 
A small woman with an untidy mop of 
graying yellow hair and the naive blue eyes 
of a child came forward from the sink, wip- 
ing her hands on her apron. The buzz of 
conversation ceased. About the big rusty 
stove were seated two men, one caressing a 
very sooty and soppy little girl on his knee 
as he held her wet, smoking shoes to the heat. 
Miss S introduced me as her friend; 
and the second man, seated on a wabbly 
wooden bench before the table, leaned over, 
twitched my skirt hospitably, patted the 
place beside him, smiled and opened the 
conversation by the amiable remark “ Wat 
ta hal.” 

Well, I understood that much Russian. 
I sat down. And now I perceived that it 
was not the wooden bench which was wab- 
bly, but the gentleman who sat thereon. 
He was not intoxicated, but merely feeling 
good. 

“Wat ta hal,” he offered again. 

As I did not reply, he leaned forward, 
still with an air of simple friendliness, and 
tapping me on the knee, repeated with 
great earnestness ‘“‘Sure! Wat ta hal.” 

(Corttinued on Page 88) 
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” 
“You’re a sweet-looking object! Dinner’s getting cold, 
and by the time your're ready it will be all spoiled!” 


*k K *k * 


Jimmie is perfectly aware of it—but he also knows it’s no time 
for him to express his thoughts in speech. 


He’s not fit for dinner, nor for conversation—either as to hands, 
face, clothing, or temper. 


But he’s sure of one thing—he’s going to buy a new car. 


Before he buys it, he will be very careful to ask several questions, . 


things he didn’t ask when he bought this one— 
One of those questions will be, “Who made the axles?” 


It isn’t easy to select a motor car; and unless one has unusual 
mechanical ability, he has to take many things on faith—or a 
friend’s Say-so, perhaps. But there are some parts of a car—very 
important ones, too—where you can be sure, because they are 
accepted as standard by car owners and dealers everywhere. 


Tell any old hand you expect to buy a car with Timken Axles, 
and he’s apt to say: “Timkens? Ah, you can’t go wrong there.” 


And that’s just what the buyer wants to know—the things in 
regard to which he can’t go wrong. Timken Axles have been 
assurance to motor car buyers of good, sound construction for 
nearly twenty years. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Sole Representatives in the British Isles: AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS CO., 3, Berners Street, London, W. 1 
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. Dy ae Le 
Yriple Knee 
TOUT stockings and 

stouter knees—we don’t 
spare the yarn in making 
Iron Clad No. 17 for stren- 
uous boys and girls. Fine 
ribbed and made from the 
best of combed lisle yarn, 
every stocking has a triple 
knee and double sole to meet 
the hardest wear. 
They come in fast black and 
African brown—colors as lasting 
as the stockings themselves. Get 
several pairs and remember to ask 


for Iron Clad No. 17 with the 
triple knee. 


Prices: 50c a pair, sizes 6 to 10; 
60c a pair, sizes 10144 to 1114 (East 
of the Rocktes). 


If your dealer does not carry them, 
order direct from us, enclosing re- 
mittance and stating sizes and 
colors wanted. Your order will be 
shipped promptly, postage paid. 


Cooper, Wells & Company 
212 Vine Street 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


asty~ 


Wintergreen- 
that appealing 
enticing flavor 
—a taste that 
lingers on and 
on —its use is 


“a sensible 
of 99 


Quiets the nerves 9 


BEEMA 


Pepsin Guns 


American Chicle Co. 
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(Continued from Page 85) 

“What is he trying to say?” I asked 
Miss S “‘T can see he’s trying to get 
over something, because he keeps on 
at the stove.”’ 

She laughed. 

“Yesterday was pay day. They’ve been 
celebrating. But it’s all right. He’s just 
trying to air his English. They pick up 
profanity from their labor bosses, and the 
words thus acquired they use constantly, 
men, women and children, with no intended 
disrespect, but merely because they’re 
proud of their knowledge of the foreign 
vocabulary.” 

“Nevertheless, I think he means some- 
thing special.’”’ And turning to him, I said, 
“Well, what is it? What are you trying to 
tell me? Say it in boss talk. Go on. 
Wat a 

He caught my meaning, laughed, raised 
himself from his bench, and taking my 
hand, pointed with it over behind the stove. 


| I rose also and looked. I suppose my face 


expressed intense astonishment, for with 
one accord they all burst out laughing as 
merrily as if they were at a gay summer pic- 
nie and a doodle bug had suddenly fallen 
down on poor old grandad’s nose. I glanced 
across at Miss S , and she was smiling 
too. 

“Tt’s all right,” she murmured. “They’re 
just children.” 

I looked back once more behind the 
stove. Lying prone on the floor, stretched 
out his full magnificent length, lay a young 
blond giant with a smiling red mouth and 
a golden beard, his head pillowed on some 
firewood. 

“He’s one of the boarders,” said Miss 
S : “And, as I mentioned, yesterday 
was pay day. 

And now the giant opened one eye, lifted 
his head languidly from his wooden pillow, 
and surveyed the group. Me, his eye passed 
over; it fell on MissS , and he smiled, 
struggled up on one elbow and uttered a wel- 
come in Russian, at which the others cried 
out, laughing but scandalized. 
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Children of Larger Growth 


Miss S said calmly in Russian, ‘“‘An- 
other county heard from! You'd better lie 
still.’’ And to me she explained, ‘‘ He called 
me by my familiar little pet name, which in 
Russia isn’t used except by the family or an 
accepted lover. They were scolding him for 
his bad manners; they commanded him to 
be quiet, for he was drunk and didn’t know 
what he was about. He replied that they 
were absolutely mistaken; that he knew 
very well; he was just trying to be polite 
and he was sure I had not misunderstood 
his intentions.” 

She smiled and shook her head and 
sighed. 

These peasants were grown-up children. 
It was the untaught child in their natures 
which swayed their destinies. And here 
and in other houses we visited they kept 
addressing me in Russian as if I were one 
of them. 

“Now I begin to understand what this 
man by my side meant by his opening re- 
mark,’’ Imurmured to Miss S . “What 
is he saying now?” For he had leaned his 
elbow on the table and was arguing volubly, 
sweeping his free hand now and again to- 
ward his friend behind the stove. She 
translated literally, laughing a bit, while 
the others gathered round in a friendly cir- 
cle to hear what I should say. 

“He wants to know,” she began humor- 
ously, ‘wat ta hal you’re going to do with 
a dirty fellow like that who’s always spend- 
ing his money on drink. Lazy, good-for- 
nothing bum! A fine thing to shut him up, 
eh? Serve him right to kick him out in the 
snow and let him freeze to death, eh? Or 
turn him over to the police, eh? He says 
to ask what you’d do with such a bad egg— 
kick him out in the snow or hand him over 
to the cops?” 

She finished; the reply wasup tome. They 
hung upon my answer, staring solemnly, 
visibly anxious, as children hang anxiously 
upon a fairy tale, while Miss S shook 
her head and smiled and sighed; and 
mother, stepping softly across the supine 
giant laid low by hooch, dug up a stick of 
stove wood not in use for the fallen steel 
warrior’s head and thrust it into the glow- 
ing fire. It was like a scene out of Gorky’s 
In the Depths—the twilight room, the squa- 
lor, these peasants of superb physical health 
straightway starting one of their group dis- 
cussions on the conduct of life and demand- 
ing that I should collaborate thereon. 

I handed down my decision. 
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“Of course not!” I said. ‘What good 
ie that do? Let him alone. He'll sleep 
it off.” 

Miss S translated my tolerant judg- 
ment without comment, and they beamed 
upon me, visibly relieved, and nodded as if 
they had a Solomon in their midst. The man 
with the child rose up, with the air of offer- 
ing me a gift, and laid her gravely in my 
arms. The wet little tot snuggled down; 
the men said something in Russian to the 
mother, who nodded but ceased not to stir 
the pot. Thus they admitted me into the 
family group. 

These men, I learned, were boarders, 
steelworkers on a night shift. Four of them 
occupied a room upstairs—a terrific room, 
Miss S assured me, laughing with 
raised brows; and she ventured to assert 


.that never had I seen such beds in the whole 


course of my mortal existence upon this 
oblate spheroid. Would I care to mount 
and look? I refused. The father entered, 
shrugged himself out of his coat and sank 
into a chair with a friendly nod to Miss 
S andme. A small, dark, fretful-looking 
man, he, too, at present was on the night 
shift. There began a lively discussion on the 
chance of a rise of wages in his steel mill. 
Miss S kept up a running translation 
of the talk; they spoke to me in Russian; 
she translated and I replied. It appeared 
that a fellow workman, a clever fellow who 
had taught himself to read the American 
newspapers, declared he had seen it printed 
up in big black headlines that any fool 
could see—10 per cent raise, it said; but as 
for him, he didn’t believe a word of it; a 
pack of lies. These Americans used the 
Russians to do the black work and treated 
them like dogs. 

“How much do they make now?” I in- 
quired. 

“Thirty-six cents an hour, and a twelve- 
hour day. The single men manage to save 
twenty-five or thirty dollars a month—if 
they can stay sober. But the long hours are 
hard—doubly hard on these peasants with- 
out industrial training who never heard the 
sound of a factory whistle nor saw a wheel 
turn, except a cart wheel, in the whole 
course of their tranquil existences until 
they came over here.” 

“* Ask the father if he’d like to go back to 
Russia.” 

She translated my request. 
tered with another: 

“Go back to the same conditions he had 
left over there?” 

“T don’t know what his particular con- 


He coun- 


dition was,’ I replied. ‘‘Ask him to ex- 
plain.” 
“T would! I would!” cried out mother 


valiantly, and waved a belligerent spoon. 

She looked as if she were ready to herd 
them off to Russia that very night as soon 
as they’d finished the soup. But father 
scratched his head. You see, it was like 
this, he began; and then he burst into a 
torrent of narrative, mother and the board- 
ers clipping in. We all stood up close to- 
gether, and first one and then another took 
the floor. How they talked! Here was 
group collaboration all right. 


A Case of Migrate or Starve 


Miss S gave me the pith of their re- 
marks. Father, she said, lived in a village. 
His grandfather had owned a little parcel of 
land—not much, and when he died he left 
it to his seven children. They married, had 
large families, and that little plot, none too 
big in the beginning, went on suffering di- 
vision and subdivision until his own share, 
at his father’s death, wouldn’t sustain any- 
body. As a matter of fact, they didn’t try 
to cut it up; they all worked it together; 
but the result was the same. They starved. 
Most of the lands belonged to the nobles. 
No new grants had been made to the peas- 
ants in his time. Nobody moved away 
from the village; and in the meantime the 
population grew and grew, so that the 
people multiplied and the land limits re- 
mained the same. The time came when 
they must either migrate or starve. So he 
had migrated to America. Well, it was 
manifest that he couldn’t return to a condi- 
tion like that. 

“But everybody has land now,” cut in 
mother triumphantly. “It said so in the 
Russian newspaper.” 

“Yes, they said a lot of things, those 
newspapers,” growled father. But how was 
one to be sure? He’d also heard there was 
labor conscription over there; he wouldn’t 
like to run afoul of that business; no labor 
conscription for him; he’d rather remain 
where he was. No, on the whole, the best 
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thing was to stay in steel unti 
gather enough money toge her to 
and buy a plot of ground of his oy 
when would that be? Why, 
years to save even enough | fi 
the passage over. Tickets fo 
dren! He waved a vague h 

“T’d take a chance!” rej 
briskly stirring the pot. 

A young man came doy 
over to the sink and beg; 
sousing his head benéatiia th 
toweled himself vigorously, 
to the group and began to lis 
vital, he trod lithely as a cat, 

“Do you like America?” JT 
Miss a translating. 


“ce Why ? ” J 
“Over here Russians are ]j 
small. Nobody cares.” 
“Why don’t you learn to spe; 
Of course, the way things are r 
understand nobody and nobody 
stand you and you have the shor 
stick. But if you’d learn to 
guage, read our papers, think 0 
and talk to our girls, you’d hs 
time all around.” 
et shook his head and his fe : 


vr 1 don’t like America!” he re 
added that as soon as he had 
he was going to clear out for 
“Aha! So the wind sits i in h 
A girl?” 
He admitted the accusation y 


way from a discontented y 
into a gay, lovable boy. He 
that lithe, buoyant tread of his 
he intended to show me th 
girl, but he brought back a 
It was a poster, with notices 
eral languages. 
“There!”’ he exclaimed tri 
“‘ America!”’ 


Racial Shortcomin 


Miss S—— read it through and 
It was one of those poisonous, 
tory, ultra-red screeds callin: 
laborers to unite to throttle t 
ster of industry which was 
poor miserable slaves, wit 
maw. Useless to point out 
man that America offered 
better pay, better opportunity fi 
and advancement to the comm 
man, the peasant, the under de 
other country on the face 6 
Useless to point out that he 


would enable him to return 
land, buy a farm and livein 
perity which had been the 
filled desire of his forefa 
peasants, for generations. TI 
cheap inflammatory rot, as p 
destructive in its effects as typ 
a run-down system; they 
foreign newspapers—those 
who were literate enough 
their pages given over to extravé 
of soviet rule and equally viole 
of all other forms of rule; they 
gle or mix with Americans ei’ 
at play; and the whole weight 
tom and tradition blinded their 
Western, New World conce tio 
ment which aims to provide co 
mal people with the first ¢ 
education, with decent standai 
of work and of pay, to throw 
certain essential safeguards of h 
law—and then to let their ow 
initiative and enterprise do 
Ah, but that was the rub! 4 
lacked the very qualities, he 
initiative and enterprise, W a 
fundamental premise on W. 
Western system was b 
backward, lazy and sluggish m 
so much because they pos 
called mysterious thing, the Sle 
to a very large degree, because 
still living mentally, socially and 
back in the Middle Ages. 
Pittsburgh were several epoc! 
East meeting West; a wholes 
its social foundations, views 
transported physically to So 
in active dynamic collision there 
was like being transported to an 
in Wells’ Time Machine—the 1 
before yesterday. Of course t he 


tion! Of course there was cla 
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Jh of something bigger even 
i7; it was the formidable clash 


i; man nodded to us and went 


; ite to work in the mills,” I pro- 
¢Miss S——, ‘‘why don’t they 
[5s on the farms? They come 
they love it; the land hunger 
od. I should think there’d be 
(Russians into our agricultural 
iy do they stick to steel?” 
nated my question, and once 
sas an animated group discus- 
dy taking a turn at the bat. 
| mother remarked something 
illingness to take a shot at 
«n America, whereupon father 
utly to hold her tongue and go 
¢iher soup. She retreated, but 
blight of battle in her eye; and 
nat mother still hankered for 
with a nostalgia that would 


jiereas father had doggedly de- 
plug along where he was. The 
jlong-winded discussion, trans- 
bs S——, ran thus: 

) some of their friends had tried 
jad come out at the little end of 
‘te work was irregular and the 
‘od the Russian, isolated from 
, unable to speak the strange 
sngue, suffered; his group soul 
pined. Aside from this psychic 
he didn’t know American farm 


, even when he did his best, he 
ned off for reasons he couldn’t 
or the job got through early, 
had to work his way back 
tile, incomprehensible country 
in the industrial centers again. 
ning in America was no good. 
r, Of course, added father, if 


‘a farm in America and he had 
a rotten deal by land sharks 
his money away. And it had 
‘cable Russian, too, who had 
ne this friend. It was terrible! 


< to steel. 


ernational Alley 


/ mother as Miss S—— trans- 
imatum. Dolefully she stirred 
\naive child’s eyes stared wist- 
me. For the others there was 
usation, some escape out into 
eld of work. But mother’s sen- 
2 imprisonment at hard labor, 
gation of the term. 

keen air I voiced my thoughts 


iat her husband was wrong. 
» belong on the land. They’re 
y, vital; but with no initiative, 
stamina or drive, industry de- 
} while on the farm they might 
Then their sons and daugh- 
Ow up more normally, with the 
merican ways in their heads.” 
are you going to arrange that?”’ 
+ with a fine smile. 

a corner and came into Inter- 
ey, so called because of the 
races huddled there, all mar- 
lowest economic grade. 

',” admitted Miss S , ‘they 
etter quarters farther out for 
ore, and it goes without saying 
2r-class Russians do. But these 
|, timid, ignorant; and they 
T in order to feel strong.” 


ed, entered and found our- 
itchen occupied on three sides 
.orable double beds, and on the 
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jd blackened wall, to which, it 
td, sonny had inadvertently set 
nt paper hung in moldy strips, 
fener, beneath a leak, stood a 
he sign of efficiency about the 
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place. The mother, a young, placid-looking 
woman, sat in a rocking-chair before the 
stove, clucking to her baby, whose head was 
tied up in a shawl. 

“A boil,”’ explained Miss S “And 
how is your arm coming on?” she inquired 
of the mother. ‘Did you buy that alcohol 
to rub it as the nurse said?” 

“Well, no,”’ the woman explained. ‘‘ You 
see, it was like this: My husband, he 
doesn’t give me very much money, and so 
I rubbed on some bootleg instead; but it 
didn’t do me a bit of good!” 

Miss S dissolved into frank mirth and 
translated the tale for me. Ensued a viva- 
cious narrative interspersed with giggles 
and laughter on the part of the Russian 
mother. It transpired that there had been 
a party last night in her flat. A few friends 
and neighbors had dropped in; all Rus- 
sians, of course. Naturally, there had 
been liquid refreshments— American vodka. 
They were all sitting about, chatting, en- 
joying a nice, merry time—oh, well, pos- 
sibly there might have been a bit of racket; 
people didn’t sit dumb at a party—when 
suddenly, bang! bang! came the cop’s nignt 
stick on the door of the flat below. Luckily, 
he thought the party was downstairs! Well, 
that gave them warning; they straightway 
doused the glim, and not a second too soon. 
For before you could say knife the police 
were rushing up that slippery outside stair- 
way to raid the place. 


Typical Family Life 


Well, the guests had rushed out, and 
there had ensued a sharp, fierce fray on that 
foul, icy stairway in the dark. Most of the 
men had jumped to the ground, a matter of 
about fifteen feet, for this house was perched 
on a steep grade. One poor fellow, she 
heard, had broken his leg. Pity it couldn’t 
have been the cops, but some people had no 
luck. The rest had been carried off to jail. 
Her husband, by rare good fortune, had 
escaped. In short, taken altogether, it had 
been a most exciting and satisfactory affair. 

“Yousee,’”’ said MissS , who had kept 
up a running translation of the tale, ‘‘these 
people are not vicious or degraded; nor are 
they desperately poor. They’re just—dif- 
ferent.”” She turned back to the mother 
who was dandling her child on her knee 
and tossing it up in the air in an attempt to 
make it smile for the lady. But little Master 
Russia glumly refused; that boil on his neck 
hurt. “Is your daughter still in school?” 
asked Miss S é 

“Yes; but my husband says she must 
stop. She’s got to go to work. He says he 
can’t support us all.” 

They had an extra room, she explained; 
but it was small and held only two board- 
ers; and what was worse luck, it leaked. 
Of course, they could have patched that 
leak themselves, at a pinch—one of those 
husky young boarders; but that kind of in- 
dividual initiative never once occurred to 
them; it was not in their blood. 

As we came downstairs a visiting nurse 
passed us on her way up to look after the 
child. And here it might be noted that 
throughout this entire pilgrimage in the va- 
rious foreign quarters we constantly en- 
countered nurses, charity workers, proba- 
tion, truancy and health officials in these 
peasant homes, striving to fit the pattern of 
the West and the now upon the slow, easy- 
going pattern of the East and the day be- 
fore yesterday—and, it must be added, with 
varying degrees of unsuccess. The funda- 
mental standards and ideals are too antag- 
onistic; they will not mingle and fuse. 
Upon this particular aspect of the situation 
Mr. Jett Lauck makes the following sig- 
nificant comment: 

‘We must say that we have treated these 
peasant immigrants more liberally than 
their own land has treated them, or than 
their land treats us. It may well be argued, 
then, that it is better for them, better for 
us, better for the civilization of the world 
at large, that each country, where such 
fundamental differences of standards occur, 
attempt to work out its own problems inde- 
pendently, instead of working them out in 
the country of another.’ 

Hear! Hear! 

We came next to the house of a stalwart 
young Russian and his wife, in modest but 
comfortable circumstances. They had three 
pretty children and kept several boarders, 
one of whom explained the situation to us as 
he shaved before the glass. For there was 
tragedy in that house; the wife was going 
mad. Shut in upon herself, she had grown 
melancholy; she declared that somebody — 
something—was stealing away the hearts 
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of her husband and her children from her. 
She wanted to go back to Russia. So she 
sat in a corner, wrung her hands ceaselessly 
and sobbed and wept. 

“That’s the trouble with transplanting,” 
said Miss § as we came away. ‘‘Some 
of these women can’t take root over here.” 

At our next port of call we found the man 
of the house, a Ruthenian, homebound with 
a broken leg. He was a steelworker and he 
had broken it in an accident at the mill. 
Three sooty children played happily on a 
bed, of which the less said the better. The 
mother was away at work. To Miss S 
he explained his accident. It had all hap- 
pened at once, he said. A bunch of them 
were working on the floor of the plant when 
something overhead broke loose and came 
hurtling down, bowling them over like nine- 
pins and killing two. The boss had shouted 
something at them the second before. At 
least, some said he had shouted. He hadn’t 
heard anything himself. Yes, the boss was 
an American; at least he was Irish. No, 
ee Ruthenian couldn’t understand Eng- 

ish. 

“Probably what that boss shouted,” I 
said to Miss S , “was a warning to stand 
out from under. And this man, with no Eng- 
lish and sluggish-minded, didn’t catch on. 
Is he getting compensation?”’ 


“Ves ’ 


“Does he like it over here?’’ 

Most emphatically not. I could trans- 
late that expression without words. 

“ce Why? ” 


Everything, he declared moodily, was 
different. The hours were too long. The 
work was too hard. The boss was a slave- 
driver; he did nothing but jaw, jaw, jaw. 

“It’s that twelve-hour-day business,” I 
said to Miss S , ‘piled on top of all the 
other differences. They’ve got a real griey- 
ance there. Of course, the bosses drive 
them; they’re obliged to, for they in turn 
are driven from on high; they’ve got to get 
the contracts filled. The whole system is 
speeded up too fast, and everybody along 
the line pays the bill.’ 

These men, slow-handed and slow-witted, 
still very close to serfdom in the country of 
their birth, untrained to industry, tracta- 
ble, accepting without protest dangerous or 
unsatisfactory conditions of labor, by their 
very ignorant acquiescence make a con- 
tinuation of such conditions possible. In 
fact, they are just one step up from coolie 
labor. In unskilled jobs requiring no skill or 
headwork they were faithful, patient, docile 
and long-enduring. But in an emergency or 
an accident requiring quick mental codér- 
dination they were lost; it was good night 
to all concerned. 


Causes of Accidents 
‘“There seems to be,’’ says Lauck, ‘‘a di- 
rect causal relation between the extensive 
employment of recent immigrants in Amer- 
ican mines and the extraordinary increase, 
within recent years, in the number of min- 
ing accidents. It is an undisputed fact that 
the greatest number of accidents in bitu- 
minous coal mines arise from two causes: 
First, recklessness; and second, the igno- 
rance and inexperience of employes.” 

It is true that danger notices are posted 
in the various languages, and compulsory 
safety classes, accompanied by instructive 
lectures with lantern slides, are becoming 
more and more prevalent to keep accidents 
down. That is sheer good business; it is 
the kind of preparedness which pays. And 
big firms, employing tens of thousands of 
illiterate foreign laborers, set aside huge 
yearly sums for the safety-first drives of 
their welfare departments. Under the sub- 
tle guise of amusement, entertainment or 
competition in the various departments and 
plants, they strive to hammer home the 
simple elemental facts that will keep acci- 
dents down. But the most stubborn ob- 
stacle in the path of their success is the 
ignorance, the recklessness, the insensitive- 
ness to danger of the peasant himself. 

“As a general proposition,” to quote 
Lauck once more, “it may be said that all 
improvements in conditions and increases 
in rates of pay have been secured in spite of 
their presence. In other words, the recent 
Central and Southeastern European peas- 
ant immigrant has not actively opposed the 
movement toward better conditions of em- 
ployment and higher wages; but his avail- 
ability and his general character and atti- 
tude of docile subservience have constituted 
a passive opposition which has been most 
effective.” 

Later, accompanied by a Lithuanian girl 
who spoke fluently half a dozen Central 
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European languages, I rounded up some of 
the Polish, Lithuanian, Croatian and 
Czecho-Slovakian groups. Everywhere we 
went we found them drinking—drinking 
villainous home-brew. They made it and 
they sold it. Very often a woman was the 
distributor. One, a Croatian woman, of 
vast bulk and fat, moist hands, fell upon 
us, weeping, and begged us for the love of 
heaven to report a certain case of flagrant 
bootlegging to the police. The rascal was 
her lodger—a terrible, dreadful man; he 
sold vile stuff. Sure, he sold it, lady! He 
sold it secret all the while to men and women 
too. They even drank on her respectable 
premises, and at night cut up something 
fierce. He’d ought to be shut up for life, 
that lodger—such a terrible mean man, a 
scandal to the street and a source of con- 
stant worry to her, a poor, honest, respect- 
able woman earning her living by the sweat 
of her brow in this littlenotion store. Would 
we have him put in the hoosgow right away? 
Another clutch of those fat, moist hands. 
Another burst of tears. 

Me, she fooled completely. But astute 
little Miss Lithuania looked at me and 
winked. She advised the woman to report 
the case herself to the police; and, outside, 
she said grimly to me: “‘Do you know why 
she’s so crazy mad at her lodger and wants 
to put him out? Because she’s a bootlegger 
herself; but her lodger keeps better hooch, 
and so he cuts in on her trade. She’s afraid 
to complain of him herself and she was try- 
ing to use us as her cat’s-paw.” 


The Women Workers 


This impression of drinking on the part of 
common labor among the foreign groups 
was confirmed by the labor agencies. 

““Yes,”’ said one employment agent, scout 
for a firm that employs thirty thousand 
men, “industry’s drinking at both ends, at 
the top and at the bottom; it’s only the 
middle fellow that’s staying straight.” 

In the streets, when the noon-hour whis- 
tle blew, the pavements were thronged with 
great, husky, striding girls—girls with high 
cheek bones, flat Slavic features and masses 
of blond hair pushed up under little cotton 
caps. They wore caps and bloomers—their 
working rigs—and they stepped along with 
the big free swing of men. And they, too, 
worked in steel. What was their position 
in the old country? Sometimes they 
watched sheep or cattle on the landlord’s 
great estate, in the fields or on the mountain 
slopes from sunrise to sunset, or they worked 
side by side with the men in the harvest 
fields. Some were hodcarriers and toiled up 
ladders with heavy bricks or stones which 
the masons—men—laid. Over there, the 
attitude of the landlord toward these land- 
less peasants he employs is somewhat like 
the attitude of our own Southern slave- 
owners toward the negroes before the Civil 
War—indulgent or intolerant according to 
the individual; but convinced, all of them, 
that the peasants are a different order of 
human beings from themselves. 

“They laugh at America,” said one social 
investigator who went over to study our 
foreign groups in their native habitats, “‘for 
taking these peasants so seriously and think- 
ing we could make ladies and gentlemen out 
of them. The peasants, they say, come back 
spoiled by their American experience.,”’ 

Over there, the patriarchal régime still 
prevails—a simple and rigid scheme of life, 
a group unity and solidarity of which we 
have no conception, and with a correspond- 
ing lack of individuality and enterprise. 
Then they migrate to our land; they sink at 
once to the lowest level of the industrial 
scale; and they swarm together like bees, 
the women working alongside the men. One 
of the most striking contrasts, in comparing 
these foreign families with our own native 
groups, is the greater dependence of the 
foreign-born from Central Europe upon the 
earnings of the wives and children. The 
newly arrived immigrant girls, Polish, 
Lithuanian and Croatian, who come over to 
live with their relatives and work in the 
mills, find themselves thrust into close con- 
tact with a bunch of boarders—usually men. 
And in the inevitable crowding which en- 
sues, privacy, decency and the delicacies of 
life are rudely pushed to the wall; the fam- 
ily at its very source is disrupted, contami- 
nated, fouled. Instances of this greeted me 
on every hand. 

To give a single example: Father works 
on a day shift. Mister Boarder works at 
night. Father is dull, cross, crabbed, con- 
stantly at odds with his boss and a tight- 
wad with his wife. His wife, eaten up by 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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Reo , 


National (Canada) 
Nelson-LeMoon 
Netco 


O'Connell 
Ogden 
Oklahoma 
Oldsmobile Tr 
Oneida 
Overland 
Paige 

Parker 
Peerless 
Piedmont 
Pierce-Arrow 
Pilot 

Premier 
Preston 
Rainier 
Ranger 

Rauch & Lang 
Reliance 

Reo 


Netco 

New York 
Niles 

Oneida 
Peerless 
Rainier 

R&V Knight 
Sayers-Scoville 
Seagrave 


Ruggles 
Sanford 
Schwartz 
Scott 
Selden 
Service 
Signal 
Standard Tr 
Sterling Tr 
Stoughton 
Studebaker 
Sullivan 
Three-Point 
Titan 
Traylor 


Republic 

R& V Knight 
Roamer 

Rock Falls 
Rubay 
Ruggles 
Sanford 
Sayers-Scoville 
Selden 

Service 

Signal 
Standard 
Standard Tr 
Star 

Stephens 
Sterling-Knight 
Sterling Tr 
Stevens-Duryea 
Stewart 
Studebaker 
Stutz 


Republic 
Roamer 

R& V Knight 
Rock Falls 
Rubay 
Sayers-Scoville 
Selden 

Service 

Signal 
Standard 
Standard Tr 
Star 

Stephens 
Sterling-Knight 
Sterling Tr 
Stevens-Duryea 
Studebaker 
Stutz 


Reo Speedwagon 
Republic 
Roamer 

R & V Knight 
Rock Falls 
Rubay 

Ruggles 
Sayers-Scoville 
Schacht 
Seagrave 
Selden 

Seneca 

Service 

Signal 
Standard 
Standard Tr 
Star 

Stephens 
Sterling-Knight 
Sterling Tr 
Stevens-Duryea 
Stewart 


Reo Speedwagon 
Republic 
Roamer 

R & V Knight 
Rock Falls 
Rubay 

Ruggles 
Sanford 
Sayers-Scoville 
Schacht 
Schwartz 
Seagrave 
Selden 

Seneca 

Service 

Signal 
Standard 
Standard Tr 
Star 

Stephens 
Sterling-Knight 
Sterling Tr 
Stevens-Duryea 
Stewart 
Studebaker 
Stutz 


Selden 
Service 
Signal 
Standard Tr 
Sterling Tr 
Studebaker 
Sullivan 
Tower 

Twin City 


United 

United States 
Velie 

Vulcan 
Wachusett 
Walker-Johnson 
Ward-LaFrance 
Warford 
Watson 

White 

Wilcox 
Winther 
Witt-Will 
Yellow Cab 
Young 


Sullivan 
Superior 
Three-Point 
Titan 

Tower 

Triangle 

Twin City 
Union 

United States 
Velie 

Victor 
Wachusett 
Walker-Johnson 
Ward-LaFrance 
Watson 
Willys-Knight 
Wilson (Detroit) 
Winther 
Winton 
Witt-Will 
Yellow Cab 


Sullivan 
Superior 
Three-Point 
Titan 

Tower 

Twin City 
Union 

Velie 

Victor 
Walker-Johnson 
Ward-LaFrance 
Watson 

Wilson (Detroit) 
Winther 
Winton 
Witt-Will 
Yellow Cab 
Young 


Studebaker 
Stutz 

Sullivan 
Superior 
Three-Point 
Titan 

Tower 

Twin City 
Union 

United States 
Velie 

Victor 
Wachusett 
Walker-Johnson 
Ward-LaFrance 
Watson 

Wilson (Detroit) 
Winther 
Winton 
Witt-Will 
Yellow Cab 
Young 


Sullivan 
Superior 
Three-Point 
Titan 

Tower 

Traffic 
Transport 
Triangle 
Triumph 

Twin City 
United States 
Velie 

Victor 

Walker 
Walker-Johnson 
Ward-LaFrance 
Watson 

Wilcox 
Willys-Knight 
Wilson (Detroit) 


Wilson (Henderson, Ia.) 


Winther 
Winton 
Witt-Will 
Yellow Cab 
Young 


Victor 

Walker 
Walker-Johnson 
Ward-LaFrance 
Watson 
Willys-Kaight 
Wilson (Detroit) 
Winther 
Witt-Will 
Young 


Theres 
Mo Rough- ee 


for users of Reuter’s Soap—America's 
finest. It’s great for shaving, decreases 
razor strokes in coarsest stubble, and 
meets every need of skin or hair. 


Reuters Soap 


Creams easily into clogged pores, cleanses 
with gentle thoroughness; soothes the skin, 
and, rinsing readily, leaves just the natural 
oil needed as protection 'gainst sun, wind and 
dust. Your steward or druggist will supply 
you or we will send a box of three cakes 
direct for $1.00, one cake 35”, postpaid. 


REUTER-BARRY, Inc. 


26-28 Beaver Street, New York 
Makers of Fine Toilet Specialties 


Sales Representatives 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
171 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


TURNER/ 


has done if « 


@BLOWTORCA 


V in Air iniet 


Adjustable) 


NZ 
AS$> nz 


Now every workshop 
and home can have 
a Blow Torch! The 


Western Union, Common- Great production 


wealth Edison, and other GE 
institutions always use possible 


them. It represents the 
seasoned thought of expert 
engineers, from the pistol grip 
handle through to the intensi- 
fying baffle in the throat of the 
burner. The Safety Valve is 
noticeably there—more evi- 
dence of proverbial Turner 
ingenuity and integrity. 

Like the famous Turner Safe- 
ty Plumber’s Furnace—it’s a 
proven thing. Nothing re- 

mained i in doubt the day Tur- 
ner’s name went on it. Use it 
as you will, with S-A-F-E-T-Y 
—P-O-S-I-T-I-V-E S-A-F-E-T-y! 
Order = TUNER today! You -B it! 


(THE RASSV RASSWORKY ) 
E TURNER na BRASS Illinois 


The World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Blow Torches, Fire Pots and Brazers 


$Q 25 


If your dealer can 
not supply you, 
order from us, 
giving dealer’s 
name. 
Dealers and Jobbers, 
write—volume sales as- 
sured. Your competitor 
can not sell a substitute. 
There is none! 


Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 
Jan. 19th and Feb. 2nd, 1924; 120 days $1000 up; 
65 days $600 up. Shore excursions included. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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(Continued from Page 91) 
loneliness, an exile in a strange land, finds 
Mister Boarder’s jolly laughter or secret 
warning glance as cheering as the shadow 
of a great rock in a desert land. She asks 
him about his favorite food; she prepares 
dainties for him over which he smacks his 
lips with delight; he has a right to—it’s his 
own paid-for grub. Father looks on, silent, 
brooding darkly in his chair. And one day, 
accidentally on purpose, he quits work, slips 
home early, finds exactly what he was look- 
ing for—whereupon he proceeds to carve up 
aplenty that foolish boarder man. And the 
net of it is that Mister John Citizen pays for 
father’s permanent board up the river and 
it’s a dead loss all around. 

Or the tale may run thus: Mister Per- 
fidious Boarder has a wife in perfectly good 
legal standing back in his native hamlet, 
together with half a dozen lusty offspring. 
But for reasons best known to himself he 
keeps these prosaic facts strictly to himself, 
and poses as a gay bachelor man. He 
woos—or, to do even gay Lothario justice, 
he is wooed by—some likely young Polish 
girl on the still hunt for a mate. For these 
peasant girls are not lackadaisical or capri- 
cious la-de-da Victorian damsels in these 
affairs, when they go a-hunting for the big- 
gest of all wild game. Presently there are 
wedding bells. The couple settle down, and 
in the course of time Wife Number One 
begins to suspect. Probably she misses the 
monthly dole. One day she appears on the 
scene, with her marriage certificate and a 
queue of children in tow. It’s judgment day 
for father. Help! Murder! Police! And 
again John Citizen dives down into his 
pocket and pays. 

But the money costs in these cases are a 
mere bagatelle beside the soul damages in- 
volved. The sudden transplanting of these 
peasants, with their Old World traditions, 
to industrial centers, and the consequent 
congestion and lowering of standards which 
result, render them susceptible to grave 
physical and moral deterioration. Thatsuch 
deterioration actually does take place so- 
cial investigators are solidly agreed. Upon 
this aspect of the case the letter of a young 
foreign boarder in America sheds a sinister 
beam of light. 


On Matrimony Bent 


“Dearest parents: Please do not be 
angry with me for what I shall write. I 
write you that it is hard to live alone, so 
please find some girl for me, but an or- 
derly’’ — honest, virtuous —‘‘one, for in 
pater there is not even one single orderly 
gir 

In this whole transplanting proposition 
it is the married women who suffer most. 
They do not learn English, and their con- 
tacts with the outer world are few; they toil 
like draft horses in the factories, at day, at 
night, and they bear children and do the 
work in the home. They are peasants, 
therefore unplastic, unchanging, unthink- 
ing, the taproots of their souls fixed deeply 
in their native soil. Uproot them and they 


| still slave unremittingly at heavy, manual 


tasks; but somehow without heart. They 
seem to shrivel, to wither, and there is a 
sadness in their stoic gaze which strikes one 
to the heart. 

As a group, the Polish peasants are a 
sober, saving, industrious lot, with an irre- 
sistible hanker for land. If they are not 
banking their savings to buy a farm back 
home, they are usually paying down on a 
home over here. But this craving for owner- 
ship on the part of these peasants, fine as 
is the instinct in theory, in practice does not 
always work out well. For the property is 
bought, usually, on the installment plan; 
and these installments prove a heavy drain 
on the family income, making it necessary 
for boarders to be kept, for the mother to 
slave to exhaustion and for the children to 
be taken from school and put to work. Thus 
the goal is attained by a disastrous lower- 
ing of living standards, morals and health. 
Whatever weak point there may be in the 
family armor—whether it be mother or will- 
ful daughter or wayward son—that spot is 
stressed to the uttermost by the harsh 
régime; and, presto! one fine morning the 
breaking point arrives, and the sacrifices 
have been in vain. 

I decided to check up these personal im- 
pressions, gained by direct talks with the 
peasant families in their own homes, with 
the industrial point of view; and with that 
object I sought out an employment agent 
for a company which employs, in its various 
branches, upwards of thirty thousand men. 
Ifound Mr. G in his employment office, 


just rounding up a string of men for ship- 
ment that noon to one of the out-of-town 
plants. Native Americans, this particular 
crew, said Mr. G ; chiefly drunks and 
disorderlies, picked up in the police courts 
and given the alternative of going to jail or 
to work. 

‘And now,” he said, as the men filed out 
in charge of a labor scout to see that they 
didn’t jump their jobs on the way, “what 
can I do for you?” I explained. “Good!” 
said he. ‘I will tell you all; exactly what 
is written in my brain about these na- 
tionalities.’”” He was a blue-eyed Russian 
from Kieff, and he spoke English with a 
strong accent, picking his words carefully, 
as one picks one’s way over a rough, rock- 
strewn road. “I am a Russian—yes, I my- 
self am a Russian; and I came up from the 
ranks. I have been among the common 
laborers all my life—all nationalities. I 
have worked and played with them; I have 
eaten and slept and lived with them. I 
know them through and through. Now 
I will tell you all about them—the exact 
truth. I ship out all kinds. I know them 
all. You ask questions and I will tell you 
what is written on the inside of my head 
about them—from the point of view of 
steel.” 

‘“Who are your best workers?”’ 

‘Albanians, Rumanians, Macedonians.” 
The answer came like a shot. 

“Why? 

He ticked off their good qualities—al- 
ways from the employer’s point of view. 


Racial Characteristics 


‘Steady, industrious, strong, bully work- 
ers. No kickers. Good stickers. They stay 
with the job and they don’t lay down on 
you. The hours? Well, it’s like this: They 
work a day shift, ten hours for six days— 
sixty hours a week for two weeks. Then 
they change; they go on night shift for two 
weeks. The night-shift fellows work twelve 
hours for five days—same total of sixty 
hours a week. Their pay, at present, is 
thirty-six cents an hour. 

“These fellows save. They have no 
strong organizations like the Italians and 
Poles. They belong to no unions. They 
don’t drink; they don’t dissipate or waste 
their money in stores. One suit of clothes 
for work and one suit for Sunday—that’s 
enough for these boys. They don’t bring 
over their wives. They live frugally and 
save their cash to buy a farm back home. 
At the end of two years they go back; they 
pay down on a farm; then they return; 
they return to the same company and be- 
gin to lay up some more; they don’t roam. 
They find a good place and stick. They’re 
fine workers, easy to handle. Yes, they’re 
the best.’ 

“How about Italians?” 

“Not so good—for us. They only work 
in gangs. But we can’t use men in gangs. 
We take in common laborers and then 
watch them; we pick out the likely men for 
higher positions, for mechanics, cranemen, 
and so on. But the Italians are suspicious; 
they can’t work with other nationalities; 
and if the boss fires one they all walk out. 
So we don’t use them much.” 

** And the Poles?” 

“The Poles used to be good. They’re 
spoiled now. Too independent. They save 
and are ambitious to buy homes. But 
they’re not so good as they used to be. 
They’ve been spoiled.”’ 

“The Russians?” 

“Ah, the Russians!’?’ He smiled and 
shook his head. ‘Well, you see, I am a 
Russian myself. But I am going to tell you 
the truth about the Russians. Now, listen! 
There are two kinds of Russians, just two— 
those who drink and those who don’t 
drink. Let’s take a Russian of the first 
class. He’s a good worker. He’s strong and 
physically sound—a fine animal. But he 
drinks. He won’t save. He has no ambi- 
tion either to climb higher or to lay money 
away. He lives from day to day, drinks, 
spends his money and throws it away. But 
chiefly he drinks: Yes,’’ he repeated so- 
berly, ‘‘he drinks. Then there’s the other 
kind of Russian. He doesn’t drink. But he 
meddles in politics. Usually he’s more in- 
telligent than the other kind, a cut higher 
in the social grade. But he’s always talking 
politics; he’s always stirring up discontent 
among the other workers. And the Rus- 
sians are not so good, as workers, on those 
two accounts. Yes, they’re coming out of 
Russia now—both kinds. How do they 
come?’”’ He laughed. ‘Oh, well, they 
snick’’—sneak—‘“‘out. They’re snicking 
out all the time.” 


_ age was not over yet. But th 


Jun 


“And Croatians?” 
“They, too, used to be 
but they’ve been spoiled sing 
Also, the older ones drink.” 
In Pittsburgh, try as you ma 2 
not get away from the hills g 
They dominate the scene. They 
stage setting; they are the wl 
And as I went about the city, } 
by those huge walls which lift th, 
cliffs to a height of from five tos 
feet, and give Pittsburgh, parti 
ward twilight, a kind of primitiy 
peculiarly in keeping with thos 
flashes from the furnaces which 
light up river and sky, it was b 
me that, in order to round out: 
must visit some of those steel p 
cordingly, I applied for perm: 
certain company—an indepen 
and was refused. Another eo) 
dially granted my request and ; 
tire works at my disposal. 
In the main offices at Pittsby 
the directors detained me a 
to show me that he was fo 
keenly the general trend of the 
copy of THE SATURDAY EVENING] 
his table. It was undoubtedly tr 
in the early pioneer period of de 
that there had been a vast 
human element in industry, 


dicated, a way out of the 
And that way was: First, more 
and less raw man power; secon¢ 
tion of what labor we had; an 
dustry itself could slow down 


tion and a slow-up of productio: 
he declared, would make its chie 
the future. 
But if in the future, why not 
Out at the steel plant, the 
the young man whose sketch 
ticle started his skyrocket 
the rounds of the works wi 
winding up with the Bessemer 
dark. It was a scene of spect 
beauty—that great dusky 
two roaring converters spow 
white flames; the pygmies 
platform, little black silhouel 
against a wild, unearthly glare 
back and forth at stated periods’ 
into those mighty maws; the ge 
flare of sparks, millions of g: 
stars, as the converters tipped 
hot metal into the ladles, disge 
crimson pools upon the floor 
righted themselves. In the oi 
burgh the plotting and drea 
but out here was the arena wher 
fighting took place. 


The Big Cranes 


“But where,” I asked, wond 
the workers?” 

For my imagination had pail 
teeming with sooty midgets, k 
them hurrying and scurrying 
heaving, to keep those two moni 
titans fed. A few of them I saw, 
standing here and there, or § 
about their jobs down on the sh 
but in general the place looked ¢ 
if 4 fe ets! like a power ho 


Me These big fellows are the wo 
the official, and he indicated @ 
head crane which marched the! 
to the converters, halted thei 
their load and trundled thei 
“Do you see that crane 
Well, he bosses all that. JI 
five years that was my job, 
day and every day. When tw 
or the strain got on my nerves, 
current dream which used to t 
I would dream that overhead a 
from under control and the ladle 
Even now, when I’ m. tired, Id 
that runaway crane.’ 

“*So you think machinery } is tl 

“It’s one answer,”’ said he, 

Yes, it’s one of the answel 
more, machinery is coming to 
work of man. And so, holler, 
uania! Holler, Mister Hu 


icanese, ‘Wat ta hal,” so thats 
and invent machinery—for # 
road to release. 

~ Editor’s Note—This is the seco nd 
articles by Miss Frazer. The oe 
early issue. 


ay, yes,” he said, slapping me on the 
s he thrust the sheaf of legal docu- 
into my hand. “You do not under- 
jusiness, so I knew you would leave 
e. Now you're right as a trivet, and 
up for the next ten years. Smoke? 
Vell, so long, Travers. Take care of 
if. 


thinking of the business which I had 
umated I could not bend my mind 
yriting of my articles that afternoon; 
3 my uneasiness allayed when I took 
John Rae’s Statement and reread 
tion which treats of the nature of 
t. I had always had a contempt for 
is, being persuaded that business 
ere as a class quite innocent of any 
dge of economic theory; but now it 
ly occurred to me that many theo- 
yere unacquainted with practical 
is. If one had to do business a 
dge of it gained solely from the 
of closet economists was too remote; 
as though one had to find his way 
the street by a study of the stars. 

t by the article and went down to 
| Avenue and entered the First Na- 
Bank of Sunnydale. The president, 


clasp of the hand and a scrutinizing 
ym his quiet green-gray eyes. I had 
banked with him. I showed him the 
and mortgages. He inspected them 


ese look perfectly all right, Mr. 
s,” he said with his marked Scotch 
“You gota good bonus, Isuppose?’’ 
what?” 
* tying your money up for ten years. 
it it, didn’t you? I should say that 
) to 25 per cent would be fair.” 
, no, indeed, Mr. Davison,” I said 
ly. ‘‘Ishould consider that markedly 
In fact, I should say that would be 
(Ss. 
=n you gave the bonus to Mr. At- 
) he said mildly. “His houses, with 
mg-term second mortgages on them, 
y worth five or six hundred dollars 
piece. I see that the first mortgages 
six thousand dollars each. How 
in your opinion, Mr. Travers, did it 
build those houses?” 
aven’t the faintest idea. Wait! Mr. 


wa total of about fifteen thousand 


Trew a quiet breath. 

ithe first place, Mr. Travers,’’ he 
ling his 7’s leisurely, “‘the price of 
ng depends upon what people are 
ito pay, and not upon what it cost. 
second place, I do not think that 


') get all he can for his houses.” 
¢ he promised me that he would sell 


pose. If he sells these houses below 
tket he will be making a gift to the 
_who will be business men in no 
{ charity. Indeed, it is very likely 
ie houses would be snapped up by 
tors. 
‘ur motives do you honor, Mr. Tray- 
d your theories are ingenious; but 
2 too small a factor to change the 
ls of business. If you controlled 
ilding industry you could control 
rket, and then you could sell houses 
and do some good.” 
jleast, I have done my part,’ I said. 
‘a have done your part to increase 
zes of these houses,”’ he smiled. ‘“‘If 
d called your loan you would have 
led Mr. Atwood to sell immediately; 
+ is able to hold the houses for a 
(price. As a general rule, Mr. Tray- 
you look out for yourself and insist 
‘ing full market value for what you 
» sell you will be doing other people 
ce. I really believe that your well- 
‘d efforts on behalf of other people 
n considerable harm. You are too 
factor, and the system with which 
+ trying to interfere is too vast and 
ie. If you succeeded in reducing the 
eee of residential property in 
e the benefit would be absorbed 
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by other businesses whose employes occu- 
pied your cheap living quarters.” 

“We should at least destroy the specu- 
lator, who is a mere parasite!’ I cried 
earnestly. 

‘And if you had to sell your house in a 
hurry, Mr. Travers,’”’ he said mildly, ‘‘to 
whom would you sell it if there were no 
speculators? I admit that the speculator 
sometimes needs restraint, for he does 
occasional harm by engineering corners in 
necessary things; but we could not do with- 
out him. Our system is not perfect; but it 
accords with human nature, which is not. 
perfect. The human sentiment, Mr. 
Travers, which is most widely entertained 
a self-interest, and our system is based on 
that. 

“You radicals are barking up the wrong 
tree, for you’re trying to change the present 
system of doing business. The churches, 
which you oppose, are on the right track, 
for they direct their efforts to trying to 
change human nature.” 

I have quoted old Davison fairly, though 
I was sure that his argument was all tosh. 
I liked him and respected him. This senti- 
ment surprised me, for he was a banker, 
and I could demonstrate to the satisfaction 
of any reasonable man that banks and 
bankers are the backbone of the capitalistic 
system. I felt that I could have knocked 
his argument into a cocked hat if I had had 
a very few hours to talk to him; but old 
Davison has a way of conveying that his 
time is valuable, even when he is most 
leisurely and discursive. 

Mrs. Travers was reading when I ar- 
rived home. Her book was Torneau’s great 
work, The Free Woman. I had recom- 
mended this advanced treatise to her, 
trusting that the perusal of it would con- 
vince her how dishonoring to her was her 
notion that I was in duty bound to provide 
her with an idle and luxurious living as an 
incident of our marital relationship. Little 
did I imagine the perverse doctrine she 
would read into the book. 

She listened in silence to my explanation 
of how our capital had been pledged for ten 
years, and our income during that period 
necessarily limited to one hundred and 
fifty dollars a month. She shut the book 
gently and sat caressing it. 

“Elmer,” she said, “‘this book has opened 
my eyes. I feel now that it is very wrong to 
remain in a state of economic dependence 
on you. It isa state of—just a moment—a 
state of con—concubinage. I should earn 
my own living. I am not earning it now, as 
I have not a decent stitch to my back.” 

The thought of her working was some- 
how distasteful, but her working would be 
in accord with advanced ideas of a proper 
sex relationship. 

‘And what do you propose to work at, 
dear?” I asked. 

“Housekeeping.” 

““Housekeeping!’”’ I exclaimed indig- 
nantly. ‘‘You mean to go into service? 
Perfectly absurd! No wife of mine shall 
ever work at housekeeping. Besides, you 
would overtax yourself in taking care of 
two houses.”’ 

“Which two houses, Elmer?”’ 

“The other house and this—your home.” 

“Oh!” she breathed. “‘Do you mean 
that you wish me to work here, Elmer? 
That will be fine, and I need look no fur- 
ther. I have decided that my salary is to 
be one hundred and fifty dollars a month. 
Can you afford to pay so much? If not, 
I shall not put the burden on you; I shall 
advertise immediately in the Clarion.” 

Without avail, I tried to argue her out of 
this silliness. She quoted Torneau to me. 
And at the end of the week I paid her forty 
dollars under compulsion of her threat to 
advertise in the Clarion. I believe she 
would have done it; she can be amazingly 
wrong-headed. She upset me so that my 
mind was turned aside from things worth 
while and concentrated on the sordid mat- 
ter of making money. I studied the bonds 
and mortgages; their language was un- 
compromising. I should receive interest 
payments on the first days of February and 
August; fortunately it was then the middle 
of January. 

Atwood called to me as I was passing his 
house some weeks later: ‘‘Hey, Travers! 
Come in! I want to see you on business.” 

I walked up the concreted path to his 
door. There had been a fall of snow, and 
one of the blue spruces which were banked 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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THE EVIDENCE CANNOT BE HIDDEN 


ENTED fenders, broken lamps, bent tire 
holders, dented bodies—you see them 
everywhere—show the need for Weed Bumpers. 


Weed Bumpers are dependable “collision 
absorbers”. Front and rear, they make colli- 
sions mere incidents instead of accidents. 


Rattle-proof fittings add to the ever-increas- 
ing popularity of Weed Bumpers. Any 
mechanic or helper can put them on easily, 
quickly. Once in place Weed Bumpers be- 
come an integral part of the car, successfully 
resisting the most powerful impacts. They 
“stay put”—are rattle-proof. 


Write for illustrated folder 
Give us name of your dealer and car 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


In Canada: 


DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


New York 


San Francisco 


Boston 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


District { 
Pittsburgh 


Sales Offices: 
Manufacturers of Chains for All Purposes 
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Sometimes on long, lazy evenings with 
the second pipe well alight and the hero 
of the story in the book you are reading 
just remarking to the lady in blue that 
they must have met somewhere before, 
there is a sudden ringing at the door. 
Then the cheerful voices of friends—the 
greetings of welcome and the settling 
back for a visit. 


A Davenport Bed is the popular haven 
at such times as this. Four or five 
group themselves on its snug cushions, 
relaxing to its gracious comfort. And 
later, when happy hours of visiting must 
give way to hours of restful sleep, the 
Davenport Bed offers the comforting 
embrace of a restful bed, with real bed- 
springs, real mattress—all that a good 
bed means. 


Davenport Beds are charming and in- 
viting pieces of furniture. In graceful 


outlines and with exquisite skill the 
designers have builded into them a tone 
of luxury and beauty that adds to your 
joy of living. 

The Davenport Bed is a modern addi- 
tion to the furnishings of the home, 
saves space, and is easily converted from 
davenport to bed and back again. In 
both capacities the Davenport Bed is 
eminently practical. 


Your furniture merchant will gladly 
show you many designs and com- 
binations of upholstery and woods 
from which you can readily make 
a selection. 


Our brochure shows photographs of 
nearly a hundred styles. Write for it. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS 
OF AMERICA 


goo South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


June 50, 192; 


& 


Che DAVENPORT BED | 


SERVES BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 
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porch wall was bending under 
_ I stopped to shake it free. 

nice, those pines, hey?”’ he com- 
“T think they give a house class. 
you think I paid for them, Trav- 


e no notion.” 

an dollars apiece. Yep, there’s a 
and thirty-five dollars’ worth in 
p. They look it, too, don’t they? 
7 look every cent of it. I get a lot 
ction out of those pines. They’re 
right along, and the bigger they 
ore money they’re worth. I guess 
bit of a Nature lover in me; I do 
vatch things grow. Come on in, 
, 


cowed me into his living room. 

e?” he offered, opening a ma- 
iumidor. ‘‘That’s so, you don’t 
Don’t mind if I do, do you? Sit 
yn there and make yourself at 
‘ay right back. Pretty comfortable 
; ai’ it? ” 

himself down into an overstuffed 
and watched me expectantly. His 
» made me nervous. 

‘e looking at that rug,’’ he said. 
anything about rugs, Travers? 
ou did you’d know that one was a 
der. That’s what we call a genuine 
Mosul rug, Travers, Yes, sir, a 
Jriental, and no mistake about it. 
le one over there is a Royal Sa- 
1ey don’t look like money, do 
Vell, they certainly are. Some 
n get along with these cheap do- 
gs, but they’d never do me. I like 
somehow or other. Feel that rug. 
el it! Solid silk, and wears like a 
ike a board! What do you think 


id don’t try to sit around and look 
at’s how I learned, Travers. Well, 
2en you and me, that rug set me 
1e hundred berries. Nine hundred 
Don’t look it, does it? Well, not 
but to anybody that knows 
- Yes, that’s the radio. Want to 


*t care to, especially.” 

you do! Say, I got a loud speaker 
dream. WJZ was playing The 
Whisper last night, and we had to 
windows. Near shook the sash 
it up and IJ’ll get you Indianap- 
janapolis, Travers. Now I got 
1ose things on your ears. Don’t be 
Can you hear him? There’s a 
scribing the Woolworth Building. 


the Woolworth Building is only 
hiles from here, Mr. Atwood, and 
it a hundred times, and so have 


” He gestured frantically for me 


it wonderful?” he said, switching 
onderful is not the word for it, 
-it’s wonderful! That’s what I 

, Travers. Why, the other 
eard a chorus singing Heigh-ho 
June, and darned if I didn’t find 
tin Hawaii. Yes, sir, in Hawaii. 
the loud speaker, and I was out in 


was all over. Well, sir, I looked it 
where, sure enough, that song was 
Hawaii that night. I’m going to 
the paper about it. I oughtn’t 
thing like that to myself.” 

it Friday night?” I asked. 

y night. Why?” 

ppened to pass the Sunnydale 
ool on Friday night,” I said vin- 
“and I also heard Heigh-ho for 
me. The school glee club were 
z at the high school down the 


? Well, then it is not so wonder- 
But say, Travers, what I 
0 see you about was the interest 
Mortgages. I’ve let the time run 
v days, but I know you don’t care 
it. Let me have your bill and I’ll 
a check.” 

at to a mahogany escritoire and 
with pen and check book. 

much do you make it, Travers?” 
y, Mr. Atwood,” I said, ‘‘aren’t 
‘ate? I read the mortgages care- 
rou advised, and they state specifi- 
3 the interest must be paid within 
of the due date. Today is Febru- 
eenth, Mr. Atwood. I’m afraid 
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that I cannot accept the interest now, and 
Soeaye have to ask you to pay off the prin- 
cipal.” 

He swung around and opened his mouth 
at me. I waited. I had read the mortgages 
very carefully. He tried to laugh the mat- 
ter off. 

“T see you don’t understand business, 
Travers,” he chuckled. ‘‘This was a mere 
oversight on my part. I forgot that I had 
put down February and August for the 
interest dates, but you’re not hurt any. 
What do you want? Interest on the in- 
terest?” 

“T want my principal of thirty thousand 
dollars, Mr. Atwood,” I said serenely. “I 
have consulted my lawyer and he advises 
me that I am entitled to demand it.” 

I had decided that Atwood was not a 
proper person to be intrusted with the use 
of my money; he did not seem to be im- 
pressed with a sense of public service; he 
did not look upon the possession of money 
as a sacred trust. I felt that it was my 
duty to take it from him. He threatened 
and blustered and finally descended to 
pleading. But I was immovable; when I 
have decided that my duty lies in a certain 
path I cannot be deflected. 

“Very well,’’ he whined. ‘“‘I’ll stand for 
a squeeze, Travers. I’ll give you five hun- 
dred dollars to take your interest.” 

I had considered the matter of a com- 
promise. 

“‘T do not wish to be harsh with you, Mr. 
Atwood,” I said. “‘You say that you are 
unable to raise the money at once, and that 
the placing of a lis pendens on your houses 
will do you great injury. If you are then 
willing to allow me a fair payment for the 
use of my money, you may keep it. If you 
will pay me six thousand dollars cash 
down ——” 

“Six thousand dollars!’’ he shouted. 

“That is 20 per cent, Mr. Atwood, which 
is a reasonable bonus for second mortgage 
money. I am unfamiliar with matters of 
business and am following what advice I 
have. Six thousand dollars down, and re- 
duce the term of ‘the mortgages to three 
years.” 

“Tl see you burn first!’ he stormed. 
“Tt’s cold-blooded extortion !”’ 

“You do me a grave injustice, Mr. At- 
wood,’ I said, restraining my anger. “I 
assure you that I am thinking only of the 
publie good. I shall apply the money to 
general social amelioration, whereas you 
would have dissipated it in selfish luxury. 
I assure you sincerely that I should not 
insist upon your paying me this sum if I did 
not feel that I would prove a more worthy 
custodian of it. Your mind seems some- 
what upset, Mr. Atwood. I shall leave you 
until you come to your better self. Let us 
hope and trust that you will have composed 
your mind before ten o’clock tomorrow 
morning, at which time I shall leave my 
house to put these mortgages into the hands 
of my attorney for foreclosure.”’ 

I bowed to him and left him. 

Early the following morning my wife 
knocked upon my study door and informed 
me that Harry Atwood awaited me below. 
I put aside Graziani’s excellent Studi sulla 
Teoria dell’ Interesse—which I had opened 
for further light upon the agio theory—and 
went downstairs. ° 

“There’s your money,” growled At- 
wood, and he handed me a check for six 
thousand dollars. 

“My dear fellow,” I said cordially, “you 
do not know how glad I am to see that you 
have been converted to my point of view. 
I forgive you your hasty expression of re- 
sentment and want you to feel that I take 
this money with the greatest pleasure.” 

He turned very red. 

“‘Travers,”’ he said in a low and intense 
voice, ‘for two cents I would give you a 
good punch in the nose!” 

He was a puzzling fellow; I had never 
been able to understand the motivation of 
Harry Atwood’s actions and speech. He 
must have accounted it a benefit to him to 
pay me the six thousand dollars, or he 
would not have paid it. 

I went in to see Mr. Davison, after de- 
positing Harry Atwood’s check. I told him 
what I had done. He stared at me for a 
moment and then broke into a dry and 
gasping laugh. 

“You have your own methods, Mr. 
Travers,’ he said. “‘A six-thousand-dollar 
bonus for taking interest which was four 
days overdue, eh? Well, it was worth his 
while to pay it. You had him!” 

“You appreciate, Mr. Davison,’’ I said 
earnestly, ‘‘that I did this with no selfish 
purpose?” 
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“Oh, precisely, Mr. Travers.” 

“T have been thinking of going into busi- 
ness, Mr. Davison. I am impressed by the 
disinclination of the custodians of capital 
to accept the conclusions of us abstract 
thinkers; I shall try to bore from within, 
always in aspirit of publicservice. Itseems 
to me that many business men have lost 
sight of the proper object of their endeay- 
ors, and are simply working for their own 
selfish advantage. Mr. Atwood is a case in 
point. Would you advise me to attack the 
housing problem in Sunnydale?”’ 

“T believe there’s a lot of money in it,” he 
said cautiously. “‘Sunnydale is a very con- 
venient place to live, being only thirty-two 
minutes out of the Grand Central. If you 
want to build, I’ll finance you with those 
second mortgages as collateral.” 

“T am not interested in making money, 
but only in supplying a public need,” I said 
coldly. 
hope to take advantage of your offer.” 

I looked about in Sunnydale for desirable 
building property. 

The Harkens property seemed to be well 
situated for my purpose. It was a tract 
of five acres on Central Avenue just beyond 
the business section. The Harkens resi- 
dence had been deserted for several years 
and was fallen into decay; the shingles of 
the roof were curled and rotted and the 
porches were sinking. A number of real- 
estate brokers had planted their signs amid 
the tangled grass and weeds of the front 
lawn. The place was an eyesore. It was 
strange that it had not been cut up into 
building plots, as it was in the best residen- 
tial section. 

I returned to the First National Bank 
Building and went upstairs to see Mr. 
Gassoway, my attorney. I told him of my 
plans and requested him to open negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the property. 

“It wouldn’t be much use, Travers,’’ he 
said, taking off his spectacles to polish them 
and to blink purblindly at them. “Young 
Harkens won’t sell for a reasonable price. 
The property is worth about twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and he’s asking fifty for 
it. He’s waiting until everything is built 
up roundabout and values are increased.” 

“His is a highly unsocial attitude, Mr. 
Gassoway,’ I said. ‘“‘He proposes to take 
advantage of the unearned increment of 
value. In any properly organized society 
that property would be taken from him.” 

“Maybe so,” he said casually. ‘He 
doesn’t live in Sunnydale, and he doesn’t 
care what the place looks like. He’s quite 
a highflyer, too, and I should think he could 
use the money; but somebody’s told him 
he can get fifty thousand for it if he holds 
on. If you have money to invest, Travers, 
why don’t you buy the mortgage on the 
place? It would be a safe investment at 6 
per cent. The mortgage is only fifteen 
thousand dollars. The People’s Savings 
Bank holds it, and wants to sell it, since 
the place is run down so.”’ 

“‘T have an idea,” I suggested: “I will 
buy the mortgage and foreclose it. Perhaps 
I should succeed thus in getting the Har- 
kens place for fifteen thousand dollars.” 

He looked obliquely at me. 

“That would not be a generous thing to 
do,” he said. “You might very well suc- 
ceed in grabbing the place in that way, but 
such a procedure is not considered pre- 
cisely ethical.” 

‘Nonsense, Gassoway!’’ I said enthusi- 
astically. ‘‘I should be doing a public serv- 
ice in taking the property from this lazy 
profligate and putting it to use. What right 
has he to hold land out of use? Are you fa- 
miliar with the literature of the single tax, 
Gassoway? Say the word, and I shall send 
you a pamphlet dealing with the expro- 
priation of lands held out of use.’ 

“Are you a single taxer, too, Travers?” 
he said, impressed. 

“Heretofore,” I confessed frankly, ‘I 
had not given my adherence to that theory. 
The practical possibilities of the plan had 
not been borne in upon me with force. I 
am, perhaps, somewhat of an eclectic, 
Gassoway; and here is an example where 
the holding of land out of use is an un- 
mitigated evil. Will you be good enough 
then to open negotiations with the People’s 
Bank for the transfer to me of that mort- 
gage? I shall have the funds ready. When 
you have secured the mortgage, institute 
foreclosure at once.” 

“Phew!” he whistled. “‘ You have a very 
stiff wrist when you’re doing the public a 
good turn, Travers, haven’t you?”’ 

I did not secure the property for fifteen 
thousand dollars, but bought it at private 
sale from young Harkens for eighteen 


“T thank you, Mr. Davison, and. 
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thousand. Gassoway advised me to pay the 
extra three thousand and I bowed to his 
judgment; he convinced me that mawkish 
sympathy for young Harkens had no part 
in his decision. I was determined that the 
larger good of the community should be the 
sole consideration. 

The houses which I caused to be erected 
upon this tract were the first of the Martha 
Travers Model. I gave the design Mrs. 
Travers’ name, but I hasten to say that 
the planning was done in conclave by the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the church to which 
Mrs. Travers belonged. She had annoyed 
me at times by submitting our domestic 
problems to this assemblage of females, 
and had often tendered me the opinions of 
Mrs. Chepstow and Mrs. Thatcher and 
Mrs. Giffing on matters of my personal 
concern. But I saw immediately that the 
ladies knew what they were about when 
they undertook the planning of homes. I 
have received much undeserved credit for 
their disinterested labors. I paid them 
nothing. I have never been able to admire 
enough the sacrificial spirit of women, 
through which they drop their own con- 
cerns without a sigh when they have a 
chance to attend to the affairs of others. 

“Mrs. Billings wants a kitchen closet big 
enough to hold a wash boiler,’’ she said. 

“Very well, my dear,” I said, making a 
note on my sketch. 

“Mrs. Doolittle wants an alcove in the 
kitchen, within reach of the stove, for 
breakfast. Mrs. Giffing says the hot-water 
heater ought to be in the kitchen where she 
can watch it; Mrs. Cabot wants a pottery 
sink, with a drain board on both sides, and 
a closet to hold the baby carriage, and a 
folding ironing board. The floor of the 
kitchen must be wood and not concrete 
as that silly architect tried to tell you; it’s 
too hard on the feet. Now, a dresser over 
the gas range ——”’ 

“Yes, yes, my dear. But do try and get 
them out of the kitchen.”’ 

“We've been all over the house. You 
must put a bend in the stairs so that baby 
can’t fall down all the way, and handrails 
on each side, and real big windows in the 
attic so clothes can be dried in wet weather, 
and space between the windows for a bu- 
rea sO a person can see herself in the 
mirror, and plenty of ground around the 
house for the children to play.’ 

My entry into business afforded Harry 
Atwood much innocent pleasure. He could 
not forbear grinning. 

“Well, Travers,” he said, ‘you will get 
some experience!” 

“What do you think of the plans?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“You could put three houses on each 
of those plots where you’re putting only 
one.” . 

“But people like to have ground around 
their houses, don’t they? I know I do.” 

“Sure, they want ground; but they 
don’t want to pay for it. Mark my words, 
Travers, the way to make money is to 
keep costs down! Give them a cheap arti- 
cle. That extra sixty feet you’re giving 
them will cost you eight hundred dollars. 
Hight hundred dollars, Travers, and you’ll 
never get it back!” 

“Tf you really believe that the buyers do 
not want more ground,”’ I said, impressed, 
“it would be poor economics to give it. I 
perceive how to solve that problem so as to 
meet only the efficient demand; I shall put 
the houses on fifty-foot plots and shall leave 
alternating plots vacant. Then if the buy- 
ers care to increase their plottage they may 
do so, and pay accordingly; if they are 
satisfied with the fifty-foot plots I shall 
build intervening houses.” 

“Say, Travers,’’ he grumbled, “‘you’re as 
crazy as a fox! You mean that you'll sell 
them the houses first, and then you’ll 
threaten to darken their windows if they 
don’t buy moreland. That’s acute scheme.”’ 

“There is no question of a threat or of 
compulsion,” I said impatiently. “‘I merely 
propose to offer them an opportunity.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. You offered me an 
opportunity, too, didn’t you? You have 
a fine line of high-sounding talk, Travers, 
but it doesn’t mean anything. Say, these 
houses are going to run into money. Cop- 
per leaders and gutters, cast-bronze hard- 
ware on openings, exposed trim of cypress, 
double-thick glass, hot-water heat, brass 
piping—say, you’re building these houses 
like you were going to live in them yourself! 
You got a lot to learn about the building 
business, Travers.” 

Atwood had requested the privilege of 
figuring on the contract to build the houses, 

(Continued on Page 103) 
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(Continued from Page 99) 

lid not refuse him the opportunity. 
t he could be of use in giving me a 
m the bids of other contractors; but 
ot see my way clear to giving him 
k, as I felt that he was not imbued 
spirit of public service and would 
ly try to scamp. As all the bidders 
.me that they stood to lose money 
work, and that they were only tak- 
o help out the housing shortage, I 
ie contract to the most responsible 
irk & Hutchins, feeling that they 
yest afford a financial loss. They 
to build the houses for ten thousand 
apiece. I had got building loans of 
iousand dollars each from the Sunny- 
uilding and Loan, which sums, to- 
with my own funds, would just 
;0 pull me through. 

first of the eight houses was finished 
of that year. I put a price on it of 
thousand six hundred dollars, which 
ated the cost of house and land plus 
mt on my investment of capital. It 
mediately to a New York business 
smed Hemingway who was seeking 
in the suburbs. I was greatly 
, having listened for several months 
the professional builders’ prophecies 
re. They would have it that the 
were far too costly, though they 
iken aback when they heard my 


ww 


weeks later I went down to Gasso- 
ffice to get my money. Hemingway 
re. 

et Mr. Franklin,” he said, intro- 
‘me to another gentleman. ‘I sold 
‘contract for a thousand dollars.” 
ased to meet you, Mr. Franklin,’ I 
I think you will be very well satis- 
h your purchase.”’ 

m,” he said with a cheerful grin. 
Mr. Boldt. I sold him my contract 
en hundred.” 

ighted, Mr. Boldt,’ I said. ‘I am 
a will be happy in your new home.” 
; me,” he chuckled. “I sold my 
t for eighteen hundred. Meet Mr. 
1 ’ 


immed, Mr. Hillman,’ I said. “You 
ery nice house.”’ 
tmean Mr. Loeffler has,’ he said. 
Mr. Loeffler.” 
nsferred the house to Mr. Loeffler 
mt away, leaving the buyers ex- 
g checks. Mr. Hemingway came to 
that afternoon. 
a still looking for a house to live in,” 
ained. ‘I have two children and I 
‘t out into the country. Your house 
ne right down to the ground; but, 
se, I would be a fool not to take a 
A man never gets poor taking prof- 
My motto is Sell and Repent. By 
aean that a man should always take 
. Now I’m in the market again. Do 
it to sell one of those other houses?” 
tainly, Mr. Hemingway,’ I said. 
yrice is nineteen thousand dollars 


ve gone up a lot!” 

”Isaid. “I’ve been driven up. I 
sell you one of these houses to live 
the only way I can get you to live 
0 charge you the full market price.” 
y, that price is sheer profiteering!” 
imed angrily. ‘If I did the right 
'd report you to the Government! 
n outrage!”’ 

iderstand your feelings exactly, Mr. 


suggest that you return and see 

er, who paid seventeen thousand 
ndred for his house. You can prob- 
tsuade him to take a small profit.’ 
you think he would?” he said, with 
.of hope. “I like these houses and 
4o live in one of them. I’ll try Loef- 


t should keep in touch with Mr. 
a, too,” I called after him. ‘Per- 
will offer you a small profit.” 

2 was a pressing demand for resi- 
property that year, and the sound 
nmodious houses planned by the 
pentiliary sold quickly. I realized 
tofit of fifty-two thousand dollars. 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary a handsome 
3 china teapot, together with a let- 
‘ank acknowledgment of their serv- 
¢ 1s my unvarying custom to give 
here credit is due. 

ught to rest content with this suc- 
| to return to my books, but at this 
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time I suffered a mysterious and inexplic- 
able failure of health. I had never felt bet- 
ter. But Mrs. Travers was worried; she 
brought me to a specialist, who collected 
one hundred dollars from me and advised 
me to stay out in the open air as I valued 
my life. Mrs. Travers promised him, with 
an almost unfeminine grimness of expres- 
sion, that she would see I followed his 
advice. 

I had learned enough of the building 
business to dispense with a general con- 
tractor on my next operation; the general 
contractor is a mere entrepreneur, a 
speculative-minded middleman. I did not 
doubt the value of his service, nor was I in- 
clined to quarrel now with the profits ex- 
acted by the subcontractors; I no longer 
looked upon them as mere exploiters of 
labor. I had learned, through actual con- 
tact with manual workers, that most men 
do not wish to think, and are willing to part 
with a large share of the product of their 
labor for the sake of being spared the pain 
of thinking. I was coming, grudgingly, to 
the revolutionary conception that intelli- 
gence is exploited by labor, and not vice 
versa; I was coming to believe that su- 
periors are the deliberate creations of the 
rank and file; that employers exist by 
the wish and suffrage of the employed. If 
the employer did not exist, the workman 
would invent him in self-interest. 

My next operation was the building of a 
large apartment house of the garden type. 
These structures had been highly successful 
roundabout New York City, but none of 
them had been built in Sunnydale. This 
was a conclusive argument against them, 
to the minds of the local builders, who had 
a paralyzing reverence for precedent. It 
seemed to me that this type of community 
dwelling would serve an urgent public need. 
I undertook the work. I was rather 
ashamed at the time of the interest the 
work held for me. 

During the following three years I built 
twenty of these apartment houses, housing 
four hundred and eighty families. I am 
now planning a new group of ten, the work 
being financed by a prominent insurance 
company. 

I have made a great deal of money, in- 
cidentally. My principal regret is that I 
have been so extremely busy that I have 
had no time to give to radical propagand- 
ism. I lost touch with my former associates. 

I was visited by Allan Goldblatt, a radi- 
cal writer and a valiant champion of the 
oppressed. We had been coworkers in the 
old days. 

“You have become rich,” he said, fixing 
me with his glittering eye. ‘What are you 
going to do with your money?” 

“T propose to extend the field of my op- 
erations,” I said. “I am buying a brick- 
yard at Haverstraw so that I may be 
assured of a supply of brick. I wish to buy 
a woodworking mill so that I may get my 
trim at a figure. My operations here are 
increasing the value of land in the neighbor- 
hood, which profit would go to me if I had 
the money to buy extensive acreage. I as- 
sure you that I have not nearly money 
enough. I must branch out so that I may 
better serve the public.” 

“These matters can wait,’ he said. 
“Fortunately, I have given much earnest 
thought to the question of spending your 
money; I knew that you were too busy 
earning it to do your thinking for yourself. 
I have several excellent enterprises that are 
just in your line. Here is one: The laborers 
at Cow Bay in New York are striking 
against the use of steam shovels in getting 
out the sand; they point out, very justly, 
that it will take work out of the hands of 
pick-and-shovel men.” 

“Tt would,” I admitted. 

“Excellent,” he said. “I will put you 
down for a contribution to the war chest. 
Here is another opportunity: The steam- 
shovel operatives have lodged a protest 
against the employment of day laborers on 
excavating work where steam shovels could 
be used. They are going on strike as soon 
as they can raise a fund. Are they not 
justified?” 

“From their point of view, no doubt.” 
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“Good! I have decided that you should 
send them a check. Here is something 
else: A number of tenants in the Bronx 
have organized a rent strike; they will pay 
no more to their landlords until rents are 
substantially lowered. The landlords are 
organized against them ——”’ 

“And you wish me to finance the land- 
lords too?” 

“Not at all,” he said. “‘That would be 
patently absurd.” 

“Pardon me,’ I pleaded, “‘but I have an 
appointment with a salesman of garbage 
safes. I am ever so much obliged for your 
call, and I shall give your suggestions my 
best attention.” 

“But what is there for you to think 
over?”’ he urged. 

“T feel a sense of great responsibility,’’ I 
said. ‘The possession of money is a sacred 
trust. I do not feel that I have any right to 
shift upon you the onus of spending my 
money. I shall have to consider these 
matters for myself. When a man is spend- 
ing his own money he feels more immedi- 
ately responsible. Frankly, and at first 
blush, I do not feel that I shall contribute 
to any of these enterprises. I make no re- 
flection upon their merits. I have my own 
business to attend to.” 

He went away disgruntled, calling me a 
black reactionary. This aspersion hurt me, 
for I am not reactionary, but am as sanely 
radical and forward-looking as ever, and 
should gladly give attention to the ameliora- 
tion of social conditions and the exposition 
of political theory if only I could spare 
time from the pressing needs of my busi- 
ness. 

But I am proud to say that my disinter- 
ested efforts in the public behalf have not 
failed of appreciation. My sudden rise to 
fortune drew attention. A great magazine, 
a monthly periodical of vast circulation, 
sent a representative to interview me. I 
quote from his article, which is now upon 
the news stands: 


Mr. Travers was in the library of his sump- 
tuously appointed residence at Sunnydale. 
When I entered he was feeding the fire from a 
great heap of magazines, pamphlets and manu- 
scripts. From time to time, as he spoke to me, 
he cast upon the blaze copies of The Common- 
wealth, The International Witness, Man, and 
other radical periodicals. He is evidently a 
person who considers all sides of any question. 

He is of slight build, but of compelling pres- 
ence, with the steely eye of a master of men and 
the maxillary bone of a fighter. He has the 
well-shaped head of the idealist. 

“You ask me to what I ascribe my success,” 
he said in a deep and musical voice. He 
puffed thoughtfully upon his fine Havana. 
Then he looked at me, suddenly, almost bel- 
ligerently. 

“To my gospel of service,” he said. ‘‘To 
rigid honesty, hard work and to following the 
Golden Rule. I have never taken advantage 
of a man in business, except when he stood in 


' the way of a public benefit. Then, indeed, it is 


necessary to be cruel in order to be kind.” 

‘*What are your plans for the future?”’ I ven- 
tured. 

He clasped his hands behind his well-shaped 
head and gazed far away. 

“‘T propose to continue in my present en- 
deavor to provide better housing,” he said. ‘‘I 
feel that this is my mission. I wish to put 
American business on a basis of unselfishness, 
and _ to further that end I have engaged in my 
present struggle with the labor unions in the 
building trades. The labor unions are founded 
upon a narrow conception of self-interest; 
the better nature of an employer has no chance 
for development when he is under the constant 
threat of strikes. I shall succeed in establishing 
the American principle of the open shop in 
Sunnydale. 

I am reaching out collaterally in the building 
business. Too many employers, it seems to me, 
are interested only in making money, and not 
in giving service. To extend the principle of 
service in American business it is necessary for 
me to branch out in all directions. In order to 
get the money to extend my business I have 
been obliged to defer all social experimentation 
for the present.” 

“What, in your opinion, is America’s great- 
est need today?” 

‘*Freedom from half-baked radicalism!’ he 
said vigorously, and bethought himself to throw 
new fuel to the flames. ‘‘More immigration! 
A cut in the surtax on big incomes! Freedom 
of business from governmental meddling!” 


With the magazine propped against the 
percolator, I read this article aloud to Mrs. 
Travers this morning. She listened, smiling 
at her dish of hothouse berries. 

“You do explain things so nicely, El- 
mer,”’ she said. 

She looked up and caught my eyes; she 
began to laugh merrily. But her gaze was 
very kind. I have sometimes feared that 
my material success alone contented Mrs. 
Travers, and that she missed its spiritual 
significance. 
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from his rodent eyes glared at 
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FRIEND OF NAPOLEC 
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Paris was not yet awake when Papa 
Chibou stole with infinite caution into the 
narrow street beside the museum. Along 
this street toward the tenement where he 
had taken a room crept Papa Chibou. 
Sometimes he had to pause for breath, for 
in his arms he was carrying Napoleon. 

Two policemen came to arrest Papa 
Chibou that very afternoon. Mogen had 
missed Napoleon, and he was a shrewd 
man. There was not the slightest doubt of 
Papa Chibou’s guilt. Therestood Napoleon | 
in the corner of his room, gazing pensively 
out over the housetops. The police bundled | 
the overwhelmed and confused Papa Chibou 
into the police patrol, and with him, as 
damning evidence, Napoleon. 

In his cell in the city prison Papa Chibou 
sat with his spirit caved in. To him jails 
and judges and justice were terrible and 
mysterious affairs. He wondered if he 
would be guillotined; perhaps not, since 
his long life had been one of blameless con- 
duct; but the least he could expect, he 
reasoned, was a long sentence to hard 
labor on Devil’s Island, and guillotining 
had certain advantages over that. Perhaps 
it would be better to be guillotined, he told 
himself, now that Napoleon was sure to be 
melted up. 

The keeper who brought him his meal of | - 
stew was a pessimist of jocular tendencies. | ? 


‘A pretty pickle,” said the keeper; ‘‘and A 
General Petroleum Co. Shifted 


at your age too. You must bea very wicked 
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extraordinary !”’ 
“And what did they do to the gentleman 
who stole the hippopotamus?” inquired 
Papa Chibou tremulously. 
The keeper scratched his head to indi- 
cate thought. 
“T think,” he said, “that they boiled 
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Papa Chibou’s brow grew damp. 

“Tt was a trial most comical, I can assure 
you,’ went on the keeper. ‘The judges 
were Messieurs Bertouf, Goblin and Pe- 
rouse—very amusing fellows, all three of 
them. They had fun with the prisoner; 
how I laughed. Judge Bertouf said, in sen- 
tencing him, ‘We must be severe with 
you, pilferer of hippopotamuses. We must 
make of you an example. This business of 
hippopotamus pilfering is getting all too 
common in Paris.’ They are witty fellows, 
those judges.” 

Papa Chibou grew a shade paler. 

“The Terrible Trio?’ he asked. 

“The Terrible Trio,’”’ replied the keeper 
cheerfully. 

“Will they be my judges?” asked Papa 
Chibou. 

“Most assuredly,’’ promised the keeper, 
and strolled away humming happily and 
rattling his big keys. 

Papa Chibou knew then that there was 
no hope for him. Even into the Museum 
Pratoucy the reputation of those three 
judges had penetrated, and it was a sinister 
reputation indeed. They were three an- 
cient, grim men who had fairly earned their 
title, The Terrible Trio, by the severity of 
their sentences; evildoers blanched at their 
names, and this was a matter of pride to 
them. 

Shortly the keeper came back; he was 
grinning. 

“You have the devil’s own luck, old- 
timer,” he said to Papa Chibou. ‘‘First 
you have to be tried by The Terrible Trio, 
and then you get assigned to you as lawyer 
none other than Monsieur Georges Du- 
fayel.” 3. 

“‘And this Monsieur Dufayel, is he then 
not a good lawyer?’ questioned Papa 
Chibou miserably. 

The keeper snickered. 

“He has not won a case for months,” he 
answered, as if it were the most amusing 
thing imaginable. “It is really better than 
a circus to hear him muddling up his 
clients’ affairs in court. His mind is not on 
the case at all. Heaven knows where it is. 
When he rises to plead before the judges he | 
has no fire, no passion. He mumbles and 
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stutters. It is a saying about the courts 
that one is as good as convicted who has 
the ill luck to draw Monsieur Georges 
Dufayel as his advocate. Still, if one is too 
poor to pay for a lawyer, one must take 
what he can get. That’s philosophy, eh, 
old-timer?”’ 

Papa Chibou groaned. 

“Oh, wait till tomorrow,” said the keeper 


gayly. ‘“‘Then you’ll have a real reason to 
groan.” 

“But surely I can see this Monsieur 
Dufayel 


“Oh, what’s the use? You stole the 
dummy, didn’t you? It will be there in 
court to appear against you. How enter- 
taining! Witness for the prosecution: 
Monsieur Napoleon. You are plainly as 
guilty as Cain, old-timer, and the judges 
will boil your cabbage for you very quickly 
and neatly, I can promise you that. Well, 
see you tomorrow. Sleep well.’ 

Papa Chibou did not sleep well. He did 
not sleep at all, in fact, and when they 
marched him into the inclosure where sat 
the other nondescript offenders against the 
law he was shaken and utterly wretched. 
He was overawed by the great court room 
and the thick atmosphere of seriousness 
that hung over it. 

He did pluck up enough courage to ask a 
guard, ‘‘Where is my lawyer, Monsieur 
Dufayel?”’ 

“Oh, he’s late, as usual,’ replied the 
guard. And then, for he was a waggish 
fellow, he added, “‘If you’re lucky he won’t 
come at all.” 

Papa Chibou sank down on the prison- 
ers’ bench and raised his eyes to the tri- 
bunal opposite. His very marrow was 
chilled by the sight of The Terrible Trio. 
The chief judge, Bertouf, was a vast puff of 
a man, who swelled out of his judicial chair 
like a poisonous fungus. His black robe 
was familiar with spilled brandy, and his 
dirty judicial bib was askew. His face was 
bibulous and brutal, and he had the wattles 
of a turkey gobbler. Judge Goblin, on his 
right, looked to have mummified; he was 
at least a hundred years old and had 
wrinkled parchment skin and red-rimmed 
eyes that glittered like the eyes of a cobra. 
Judge Perouse was one vast jungle of 
tangled grizzled whisker, from the midst of 
which projected a cockatoo’s beak of a 
nose; he looked at Papa Chibou and licked 
his lips with a long pink tongue. Papa 
Chibou all but fainted; he felt no bigger 
than a pea, and less important; as for his 
judges, they seemed enormous monsters. 

The first case was called, a young swag- 
gering fellow who had stolen an orange from 
a pushcart. 

“Ah, Monsieur Thief,” rumbled Judge 
Bertouf with a scowl, ‘“‘you are jaunty now. 
Will you be so jaunty a year from today 
when you are released from prison? I 
rather think not. Next case.’ 

Papa Chibou’s heart pumped with diffi- 
culty. A year for an orange—and he had 
stolen a man! His eyes roved round the 
room and he saw two guards carrying in 
something which they stood before the 
judges. It was Napoleon. 

A guard tapped Papa Chibou on the 
shoulder. “‘You’re next,” he said. 

“Butmy lawyer, Monsieur Dufayel——”’ 
began Papa Chibou. 

“You’re in hard luck,” said the guard, 
“‘for here he comes.”’ 

Papa Chibou in a daze found himself in 
the prisoner’s dock. He saw coming toward 
him a pale young man. Papa Chibou 
recognized him at once. It was the slender, 
erect young man of the museum. He was 
not very erect now; he was listless. He 
did not recognize Papa Chibou; he barely 
glanced at him. 

“You stole something,” said the young 
lawyer, and his voice was toneless. ‘‘The 
stolen goods were found in your room. I 
think we might better plead guilty and get 
it over with.” 

“Yes, monsieur,” said Papa Chibou, for 
he had let go all his hold on hope. ‘“‘But 
attend a moment. I have something— 
a message for you.”’ 

Papa Chibou fumbled through his pock- 
ets and at last found the card of the Amer- 


ican girl with the bright dark eyes. He 
handed it to Georges Dufayel. 
“She left it with me to give to you,” said 


Papa Chibou. “I was chief watchman at 
the Museum Pratoucy, you know. She 
came. there night after night, to wait for 
you.’ 

The young man gripped the sides of the 
card with both hands; his face, his eyes, 
everything about him seemed suddenly 
charged with new life. 
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“Ten thousand million devils!” he cried. 
‘‘And I doubted her! I owe you much, 
monsieur. I owe you everything.” He 
wrung Papa Chibou’s hand. 

Judge Bertouf gave an impatient judicial 
grunt. 

“We are ready to hear your case, Advo- 
cate _Dufayel,’ said the judge, “‘if you have 
one.’ 

The court attendants sniggered. 

‘“*A little moment, monsieur the judge,” 
said the lawyer. He turned to Papa Chi- 
bou. ‘‘Quick,”’ he shot out, ‘‘tell me about 
the crime you are charged with. What did 
you steal?”’ 

“Him,”’ replied Papa Chibou, pointing. 

“That dummy of Napoleon?’ 

Papa Chibou nodded. 

“But why?” 

Papa Chibou shrugged his shoulders. 

“Monsieur could not understand.” 

“But you must tell me!”’ said the lawyer 
urgently. ‘‘I must make a plea for you. 
These savages will be severe enough, in any 
event; but I may be able to do something. 
Quick; why did you steal this Napoleon?” 

“‘T was his friend,’’ said Papa Chibou. 
“The museum failed. They were going to 
sell Napoleon for junk, Monsieur Dufayel. 
He was my friend. I could not desert him.”’ 

The eyes of the young advocate had 
caught fire; they were lit with a flash. He 
brought his fist down on the table. 

““Hnough!”’ he cried. 

Then he rose in his place and addressed 
the court. His voice was low, vibrant and 
passionate; the judges, in spite of them- 
selves, leaned forward to listen to him. 

“May it please the honorable judges of 
this court of France,” he began, ‘‘my client 
is guilty. Yes, I repeat in a voice of thun- 
der, for all France to hear, for the enemies 
of France to hear, for the whole wide world 
to hear, he is guilty. He did steal this 
figure of Napoleon, the lawful property of 
another. I do not deny it. This old man, 
Jerome Chibou, is guilty, and I for one am 
proud of his guilt.” 

Judge Bertouf grunted. 

“Tf your client is guilty, Advocate Du- 
fayel,’”’ he said, “that settles it. Despite 
your pride in his guilt, which is a peculiar 
notion, I confess, I am going to sentence 
him to 

“But wait, your honor!’’ Dufayel’s voice 
was compelling. “‘ You must, you shall hear 
me! Before you pass sentence on this old 
man, let me ask you a question.” 

“Well?” 

“Are youa Frenchman, Judge Bertouf?”’ 

“But certainly.” 

“And you love France?”’ 

“Monsieur has not the effrontery to 
suggest otherwise?” 

“No. I was sure of it. That is why you 
will listen to me.’ 

wllisten.e: 

“‘T repeat then: Jerome Chibou is guilty. 
In the law’s eyes he is a criminal. But in 
the eyes of France and those who love her 
his guilt is a glorious guilt; his guilt is more 
honorable than innocence itself.” 

The three judges looked at one another 
blankly; Papa Chibou regarded his lawyer 
with wide eyes; George Dufayel spoke on. 

“These are times of turmoil and change 
in our country, messieurs the judges. Proud 
traditions which were once the birthright 
of every Frenchman have been allowed to 
decay. Enemies beset us within and with- 
out. Youth grows careless of that honor 
which is the soul of a nation. Youth for- 
gets the priceless heritages of the ages, 
the great names that once brought glory 
to France in the past, when Frenchmen 
were Frenchmen. There are some in France 
who may have forgotten the respect due a 
nation’s great’’—here Advocate Dufayel 
looked very hard at the judges—‘“‘ but there 
are a few patriots left who have not for- 
gotten. And there sits one of them. 

“This poor old man has deep within him 
a glowing devotion to France. You may 
say that he is a simple unlettered peasant. 
You may say that he is a thief. But I say, 
and true Frenchmen will say with me, that 
he is a patriot, messieurs the judges. He 
loves Napoleon. He loves him for what he 
did for France. He loves him because in 
Napoleon burned that spirit which has 
made France great. There was a time, 
messieurs the judges, when your fathers 
and mine dared share that love for a great 
leader. Need I remind you of the career of 
Napoleon? I know I need not. Need I 
tell you of his victories? IknowI need not.”’ 

Nevertheless Advocate Dufayel did tell 
them of the career of Napoleon. With a 
wealth of detail and many gestures he 
traced the rise of Napoleon; he lingered 


over his battles; for an hour and; 
utes he spoke eloquently of Na 
his part in the history of France, 
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fling into his inkwell. And Cl 
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Chief Judge Bertouf who spoke 
voice was thick with emotion. — 
Papa Chibou, quaking, stood 
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“Jerome Chibou,” said Chi 
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patriotism in the first degree. — 
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“And I also,’ said Judge 
reaching out a hairy hand. 
“And, furthermore,” said Ch 
Bertouf, “you shall continue top 
Napoleon you saved. I subscrik 
dred francs to buy him for you.” 
“And I,” said Judge Goblin. 
‘And I also,” said Judge Pert 
As they left the court room, 
Dufayel, Papa Chibou and Napo 
Chibou turned to his lawyer. 
“T can never repay monsieur, ” 
““Nonsense!”’ said the lawyer. 
“And would Monsieur Dufé 
tellin gmeagain the last nameof N: 
y; Bonaparte, of cours 
you knew ——’ 
“Alas, no, Monsieur Dufayel 
man the most ignorant. I did 
that my friend had done such grea 
“You didn’t? Then what in th 
heaven did you think Nepoe 
“A sort of murderer,” said P 
humbly. 


Out beyond the walls of Paris it 
stands the villa of Georges Dut 
has become, everyone says, the 
quent and successful young laws 
Paris courts. He lives there with 
who has bright dark eyes. To 
house one must pass a tiny 


into the gatehouse as they pa 
get a shock, for standing in one 
its only room they see another 
in uniform and a big hat. He 

but stands there by the window a 
hand in the bosom of his coat, tf 
his side, while his eyes look ou 
garden. He is waiting for Papa 
come home after his work amo 
paragus beds to tell him thea 
news of the day. 


the judges in a beauty contest at 
m Canadien fair. Besides, I’d 
d musical-comedy stars, society 
divorce-court heroines, not to 
lot of unknown beauties that I 
+ day on my _ news-collecting 
has zippy salesladies in the de- 
stores, candy-counter clerks and 
ne shoe-factory stitching rooms. 
ill admit none of ’em had any- 
is vision in white that I found 
grimy chair talking to Poultney 
e in the Star’s editorial room. 
ystumed simple enough, at that; 
ere was something about the 
e dress and the white sailor hat 


way, you sort of got the idea she 
t the right things and that they 
ery best of the brand. 

leny taking a good long look at 
om my desk at the second win- 
afair view; and if the local items 


e was standing, but her lines 
be just about perfect, from her 
;to her wonderful shoulders. Her 
as a bit faint, but there was no 
ut its being all natural. You 
at any drug store one of those 


od by an amateur. A regular 
I'd call her 
> find out, she was. Why not? 


family tree rooted around Ply- 
ek; ancestors who had been 
vernors, minute men at Concord, 
ers, and early Abolitionists; 
1 brought up on Beacon Street; 
as just back from her fourth or 
‘broad. There are still a few like 
ston, counting Brookline and the 
and I’ll bet she was the prize of 


d I’d taken a chance that morn- 
‘ring the new spring suit—Oxford 
old-blue hair line in it—and a 
eks to match. Even had a.blue- 


t pocket. So I didn’t try to hide 
aind anything as I faced her and 
fresh cork-tipped cigarette. 
e had let on not to notice me at 
5 she would if I gave her time. 
y her eyes did wander over my 
» yes. Not that I was crude 
pull any rolling-orbs act at the 
Not with a girl of that class. 
Sut there’s no offense in throwing 
‘pectful admiration into a look, is 
fancy I got it over, delicate and 
aturally, though, she didn’t ap- 
dtice. In fact, she turns easy to 
‘Dean and continues her chat. 
urse,’’ she goes on, “if you’re 
erested in this sort of work, 
"says he, tamping down his pipe 
ond of a pencil. 

f you can afford to lose a lot of 
z, it,” says she, “then I sup- 


mean to make money at it, Isa- 
sists Brother Poultney. “‘I must, 
‘belong to the shirt-sleeve genera- 
know. Oh, don’t get that look in 
i. Grandfather Dean began by 
out a bank.” 

ais,” protests sister, “seems so— 
cial. A shoe town, isn’t it?”’ 
housand cases a week, if the fig- 
iis board-of-trade calendar are to 
|,” says Poultney. “And perhaps 
‘n't heard the new city slogan— 
Shoes the World. Nothing petty 
t, is there? Why, I want to tell 
» get hold of the South American 
3 town is going to ——’” 

vas just then that Sam Blatt came 
nwith a set of proofs. You might 
wouldn’t stop to notice who was 
the extra chair. He had his head 
his all and with that one-track 


all set on telling Mr. Dean 
z or other he was right between 
ore anyone could shoo him off. 
Tn about the same warm-weather 


a 


STU 


- trick like that, do you? 
couldn’t help kidding her along a little.’’ | 
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rig. For though he no longer had to clean 
the rollers he could somehow manage to 
get himself smeared with ink, and his idea 
of a working outfit was to wear as little as 
possible above the waist. 

Honest, I wouldn’t have been surprised 
if Miss Dean had gone off in a faint. She 
did shrink back in her chair and open those 
fine eyes of hers a bit wider, but she didn’t 
throw any real fit, although it’s a safe bet 
she’d never been so near such a raw speci- 
men in her whole life. So there must be 
something in this Puritan-blood idea. 

As for Sam, from the minute he got sight 
of her until he backed out awkward, he 
didn’t do a thing but gawp. Whatever it 
was he’d come in to say, he forgot it after 
one look at Isabelle Dean. Even when 
Poultney took the proofs out of his hand 
and asked him what about them he only 
mumbled something vague and started to 
exit, crabwise, but all the time he kept 
those little pig eyes fixed on the girl in 
white. Such a dumb, hungry stare, too; 
like a dog gazing through a butcher-shop 
window. No wonder Miss Dean watched 
him nervous until he was through the door. 
Then I heard her ask who he was. 


[BLING SAM 


serious before I pinned the blue ribbon on 
her. Remember, I’ve seen a lot more of ’em 
than you ever dreamed about. Not that 
Isabelle isn’t more or less easy on the eyes. 
But I never could get crazy over these 
frappé dames who wear their chins so high. 
Reminds me of a pink icicle, Isabelle does. 
Still, I might play around with her some if 
she stays on any time.” 

“You!” says Sam, fairly glaring at me. 
“Think she’d look twice at you?”’ 

“T don’t have to think, Sam, old top,”’ 
says I. “I know. Just watch your Uncle 
Chester do his stuff. Why, if it hadn’t been 
for the new boss sitting right there and 
cramping my style I’d have made a date 
with the fair Isabelle for this evening; and 
if she sticks around for a day or so—well, 
my specialty is warming up pink icicles, 
and I’ll bet I could have this angelic Isa- 
belle cuddled as close as a, 

Say, that’s as far as I got when this poor 
prune was struck with a brainstorm. What 
do you suppose? Why, he lets out sort of a 


' snarl, like a cur that’s been kicked, and the 


“That?” says her brother. “‘Why, he is _ 


one of my valued assistants—Mr. Samuel 
Blatt. I didn’t select him for his orna- 
mental values. I can hardly claim to have 
discovered him, for it seems I acquired him 
when I bought the plant and good will. 
One of the fixtures, Sam is; lives on the 
place. I believe his boudoir is somewhere 
down off the pressroom.”’ 

“He looks it,’’ says Miss Dean. “And if 
you don’t mind my saying so, Poultney, 
I hope you encourage him to stay there as 
much as possible.”’ 

“Oh, Sam’s all right,”’ says Dean. 

And half an hour later, when I had fin- 
ished a few sticks of locals, I stepped over, 
waited polite for a moment, and then edged 
in with a “Pardon me,”’ just to show her 
that some of us knew what was what. At 
that I don’t believe I’d been introduced if 
I hadn’t sort of hung around and called for 
it, but finally Dean comes out of his trance. 

“Oh, yes!” says he. ‘‘Isabelle, this is 
Mr. Keedle, one of our reporters. Keedle— 
my sister, Miss Dean.” 

I said I was charmed to meet her, and 
this time I didn’t skimp the look any. All 
I got, though, was a cool little nod, and 
while I had my hand halfway out she turns 
and tells Brother Poultney she must be 
going. Just like that. But then, after hav- 
ing Sam sprung on her as a sample of the 
help, what could you expect? Still, that 
cold-storage stuff didn’t make a hit with 
me. It wouldn’t have hurt her any to have 
acted as if I.was almost human, would it? 

So I wasn’t in exactly a mushy mood 
when Sam comes to me, an hour or so 
after, and whispers husky over my shoul- 


he asks, “‘who—who is she, 


“Wh?” says I, pretending not to know 
who he meant. 

“Why, you know,” says he. ‘‘The one 
who was talking to Mr. Dean.” 

“Oh, her!’”’ says I. ‘‘That’s Sister Isa- 
belle, just in from Cairo, Rome, Paris and 
Boston, Mass. Came to find out why 
Brother Poultney was smirching the family 
escutcheon by dipping his aristocratic 
fingers into a newspaper pastepot. She 
thinks Millville is too awful for words.” 

“How do you know?” demands Sam. 
“You—you didn’t talk with her, did you?”’ 

“Why not?” says I. ‘‘Wasn’t I intro- 
duced? And you don’t think I’d miss a 
Naturally I 


Actually those pig eyes of Sam’s turned 
greenish as he stared at me, and they 
seemed to come closer together than ever. 
So I went on feeding him the josh. 

“Maybe you didn’t notice,” says I, 
“that she’s quite a zippy Jane—Isabelle.”’ 

“Didn’t notice!’”’ he gasps. ‘‘Why, I 
never saw anybody so—so glorious. Like 
an angel, ’most.”’ 

That got a chuckle out of me. ‘Well, 


what. do you know about that!’ says I. . 


“Old Stumbling Sam, who never was known 


to look sidewise at a skirt in his life, has to | 


fall finally for a Beacon Street beaut. Say, 
that’s a rich one!”’ 
“But: isn’t she,’’ insists Sam, “‘just the 
loyeliest young lady you ever saw?”’ 
“Oh, that’s drawing it a bit strong, 
Sam,” says I. “I’d have to think that over 


next thing I know he has grabbed me 
around the neck with those big paws. 
“You swine!” says he. “Take it back— 
every word!”’ 
Course, with him shutting off my wind 
that way, I couldn’t take anything back, 
even if I’d wanted to, which I didn’t. Had 


‘me pinned in the chair, you understand, 


and all I could do was kick him in the shins. 
He didn’t seem to mind that a bit, but goes 
on choking and shaking me and growling 
like a wild animal. If I hadn’t managed to 
get my teeth into one of his wrists I expect 
I’d been strangled, but that broke his hold 
long enough for me to wriggle loose and 
grab up the wooden-bottomed chair. I 
swung it on his fool skull for all I was 
worth too. Didn’t make much impression 
on the solid ivory, though. For a second he 
acted stunned, but before I could get 
through the door he was on me again with 
a flying leap. Down we went, rolling over 
and over on the office floor, with me kicking 
and scratching and biting, and him working 
for another grip on my windpipe. Strong! 
I never suspected that awkward boob was 
so well muscled. Those long arms of his 
felt like iron as he crushed ’em around my 
ribs. Another minute or so and he’d had 
his fingers on my throat again, when in 
came Poultney Dean and called him off. 
“Sam! Sam!” he shouted. “Stop it! 
Get off that man. At once, I tell you!” 
And even with Dean standing over him 
he loosened his grip reluctant. You can bet 
it was some relief, too, when he eased up 
and took his knees off my chest. I got up 
as soon as I could, but I was still panting 
and shaky. My collar and necktie had been 
ripped off, and one coat sleeve had been 
almost torn from the shoulder, and I wasa 
mess generally. Besides, you don’t know 
how foolish I felt,.after getting the worst of 
a scrimmage with a mucker like that. 
Poultney Dean waited until I got my 
breath back and then he asked, “‘ Well, 
Keedle, what’s this all about?” 
“You keep your mouth shut!’”’ warns 


am. 

“That will do, Sam,” says Dean. ‘‘Go 
on, Keedle. Let’s have the tale.” 

“Why, blamed if I know just what 
started it,’ says I. “I was only having a 
little: fun with Sam here, stringing him 
along about a 

“Don’t!” breaks in Sam. 

Dean hushes him up, though, so I goes 
on. ‘All I remember,” says I, “‘is that I 
was kidding him about some girl when he 
made a jump for me and tried to choke me 
to death.” 

“‘T see,’’ says Dean. Then he turns to 
Sam and asks, “‘ Well, how about it?” 

““He—he insulted someone that I— 
J ——” And then Sam couldn’t finish. All 


_he could do was stand there scraping his 


foot. 

“Course,” I breaks in, ‘I didn’t mean it 
that way. I was just foolin’.” 

“Very well, then,’ says Dean. ‘That 
seems to establish a basis for a complete 
understanding. I am going up the street 
and shall be gone for half an hour. Mean- 
while, Keedle, if you wish to make an 
apology to Sam, you will have the oppor- 
tunity. If not ” He hunched his 
shoulders and goes out. 

Well, what could I do? I didn’t want to 
mix it again with this human gorilla who 
was still glaring hostile at me, so I soothed 
him down the best I could. I’m some 
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- The CAVEMAN 
FAN BEL 


His name’s Super-Service. He’s 
at home under the hood. Crazy 
about work, he goes after it. and 
drags it in by the hair. 

Os 


He’s a handsome brute, too. 
Look at that snappy metallic finish. 
That’s what gives him his greater 
resistance to heat, oil and water. 

os 


Gilmer Super-Service Fan Belts 
are sold in pairs. Put one on the 
fan and the ‘‘spare’’ in your tool- 
box. Here is absolute insurance 
against all fan belt trouble. Buy 
the twin package at your dealer’s 
to-day. 

60c each for Ford cars—90c each 
for all other cars using flat belts. 

L. H. GILMER CO., Philadelphia 


SUPER-SERVICE 


FAN BELT 


“It’s a Gilmer Product—you can depend 
on it.’’—Happy Van, the Gilmer Man. 
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This Golf Ball 
WILL NOT CUT 
Price 20 cents 


The improved 1923 ‘‘Wearever’’ Practice Golf Ball 
is far better than the ball which scored such a tre- 
mendous success last summer. For only 20c you get 
a perfectly centered and balanced, standard weight 
and size ball, guaranteed NOT TO CUT. Name 
““Wearever”’ in red on every ball. 


The ‘‘Wearever”’ Practice Golf Ball drives well, giv- 
ing good distance in flight and run. When irons are 
used, most players find the ‘‘Wearever”’ fully equal 
to any regulation ball. On the greéns it is particu- 
larly accurate. Sold by golf dealers everywhere. If you 
have any trouble obtaining the ‘‘Wearever’’, we 
will send one dozen only, prepaid, for $2.40. 


Faultless Sponge Tennis Balls are new. Expert play- 
ers are enthusiastic about the way they stand up. 
Official- size and weight. Will not become lifeless: 
WILL NOT DEFLATE. Wonderfully fast for accu- 
rate play. Sold by sporting goods dealers everywhere. 
If you have difficulty obtaining Faultless Tennis Balls, 
we will ship you one dozen only, prepaid, for $3.00. 


THE FAULTLESS RUBBER CO. 
A-136 Rubber St., Ashland, Ohio 


ISIS 


Were for any 
exi™\ make of 
camera 
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“Topkis is worth 
lots more than a dollar” 


“AN athletic union suit has to 

be a good bit above the 
average to satisfy me. It must 
fit me without either skimpiness 
or bagginess—the material must 
be of good quality—and I insist 
on long service. 

“T’ve been accustomed to pay- 
ing fairly stiff prices to get the 
kind of underwear I want. But 
no more! Topkis gives me every- 
thing I could ask for—and at 
One Dollar!” 

When you buy Topkis, you get 
more underwear value than you’d 
ever expect to find at the price 
of One Dollar. 

You get quality material —best 
nainsook and other high-grade 
fabrics—better than many higher- 
priced union suits can 
boast. 

You get real fit— 
comfortable all over. 


Topkis. 
Loose, easy arm-holes. nt 


Buy Topkis by the Box 
—Six Union Suits for 
$6. Some men pay as 


much for three suits 
—but they don’t know 
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Long, wide, roomy legs. No 
skimping of material in Topkis. 
Full size is guaranteed. And 
Topkis stays full size because it’s 
thoroughly pre-shrunk. 

You get long wear. Topkis 
workmanship is entirely in keep- 
ing with Topkis fabrics. Closely 
stitched seams. Unbreakable 
buttonholes. Buttons sewed on 
firmly. 

The Topkis Men’s Athletic 
Union Suit gives you complete 
satisfaction for One Dollar. No 
good dealer will ask more— 
though many are likely to say 
it’s worth more. 

Men’s Shirts and Drawers, 
75c a garment. 75c for Boys’ 
Union Suits, Girls’ Bloomer 
Union Suits, and Chil- 
dren’s Waist Union 
Suits. 

In Canada, Men’s 
Union Suits, $1.50. 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear. Look for the Topkis Label. 


Send postal today for 
free illustrated booklet. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices: 350 Broadway, New York City 


shifty soother, too, but at that I nearly 
went raw in the throat trying to convince 
Sam that everything I’d said about Isabelle 
Dean was just in the way of josh. At last, 
though, he stops twitching his fingers, and 
his eyes get to look natural once more. 

“T’m glad you didn’t mean it, Chet,” 
says he. “Don’t try it on again, though, or 
I might not let anybody stop me next time. 
And don’t ever mention this. Who it was 
about, I mean.’’ k 

He wasn’t even satisfied when I promised, 
but hunted up a Bible and made me swear 
with my hand on the Book. So you can 
judge what kind of a nut he was. Honest, 
during the half dozen times Isabelle Dean 
was in the office that next week or so, I 
hardly so much as dared look at her, for 
fear Sam would pop in and catch me at it. 


Vv 


HAT, I expect, was where Sam Blatt 

started to be somebody. It was only 
the next day, I remember, that he wins a 
big laugh by blooming out in a whole new 
regalia. Course it’s only a ready-made blue 
serge, with the sleeves too short and the 
pants too long, and the coat collar sagging 
off at the back of his neck. Had a hard- 
boiled shirt, new yellow shoes and every- 
thing complete. You can imagine how they 
guyed him in the pressroom. I guess I was 
the only one, besides Poultney Dean, who 
didn’t get off some comic crack or other. 
Probably that’s why he comes to me for 
an O.K. ; 

“Ts it all right, Chet?” says he. ‘‘The 
get-up, you know.” 

“Tt’s a knockout, Sam,” says I. “That 
is, all but the necktie. They don’t wear the 
button-on kind much now, and somehow 
that red-and-green combination doesn’t 
jibe. How about a blue-and-white polka- 
dot bow tie?”’ 

“T’ll go down to Hirsch’s and get one,” 
says Sam, ‘‘but I doubt if I can hitch the 
thing on right.” 

Anyway, I don’t believe Sam was ever 
seen again in undershirt and overalls. He 
had his bristly hair cropped short, except 
for a pompadour effect in front, and began 
keeping his neck and hands fairly clean. 
I think even Isabelle Dean must have no- 
ticed the change, for I saw her once eying 
him sort of amused. No wonder. Somehow 
Sam looked exactly as though hé’d been 
dressed up for some event—picnic or a 
funeral or a county fair. His coat pinched 
him across the shoulders, his big hands 
dangled way below the shirt cuffs, and it 
wasn’t long before he had the trousers 
bagged at the knees. Then, too, he in- 
sisted on wearing the whole outfit, includ- 
ing vest and coat, on the hottest days; and 
his original idea was that a collar ought to 
be good for at least a week. 

He was coming along, though, in more 
ways than one. I knew he’d been handling 
most of the ads, and writing some of ’em 
evenings for storekeepers that had no knack 
in getting up their own. But I was a bit 
jarred when I found he’d been made as- 
urn: business manager, with a front-office 
desk. ~ 

“Say, Sam,”’ I asked, “how did you hap- 
pen to fall into that?” 

“T dunno,’ says he. ‘Mr. Dean’s idea.” 

“Some jump!” saysI. ‘And so long as 
he’s picking favorites, I think I’ll spring 
this idea of mine on him about making me 
city editor.” 

I did, too, and got Dean to say he’d 
think it over. But see what happens when 
you get the poor breaks at the wrong time. 
It was about then that I was getting tan- 
gled up with Rosie Callotte. Course I’d 
been playing around with half a dozen 
others. A fellow’s apt to, you understand; 
and you can get away with it if you take 
care not to get your dates mixed or don’t 
do it too open. 

But she was born with her gray eyes wide 
open, Rosie. They’re keen, these French- 
Canadian girls, take it from me. Nice 
lively little thing, and a swell looker. Pub- 
lic stenog at the Millville Inn, so you can 
guess she was no innocent kid. And maybe 
I had got in kind of deep with Rosie. But 
until we had our big row I had no notion 
how serious she was taking it. You see, 
Rosie calls me up at the office, which she 
wasn’t supposed to do. Worst of it was, 
she rung up three times while I was out, 
and twice it was Dean that answered. 
When I finally did come in Sam tells me 
that a Miss Callotte wants to talk to me, 
and hanged if she don’t start to give me a 
bawling out over the telephone, and ‘me 
with a column of police-court stuff to ham- 
mer out. *3 


“Now, listen, sister,’ says 
that up until I got time to hear 
tonight, right after seven o’clock 
be around.” 

So after supper I loads her 


half an hour to convince her - 
made a big mistake in listing m 
the marrying kind. Nothing doin 
She carried on something fierce, ; 
bing fit, and then another spell 
lashing, while all the time I w: 
make her listen to reason. How 
that went on, until I was neg 
know I thought once how easy 
to have an accident out there 
help, and then swim ashore— 
I guess I didn’t quite have the 
Finally, though, she quiets 
turns sulky and says she’s got 
You bet I was glad enough 
there, for I’d sure had an earful 


I knew I’d have to do some rus: 
morning before I could fake 
Wasn’t it just my luck, too, on 
to town, to hear at police headqu: 
a big society scandal had broken dy 
evening, but it was too late then f 
get the details. § 

You might know, too, that P 
Dean would be at his desk when ] 
in about 8:45 A.M. He’s looking 
opens up with a demand for 
Well, I stalled him off the best 
by ten o’clock I’d hashed up gor 
other, when Sam comes in ané 
that old man Louis Callotte w 
asking for me. 

Well, if that wasn’t a sweet mes 
I don’t know one. First off, ; 
think of was making a dash out 
door, but I had just sense eno 
member that I had hardly fiy 
me, which wouldn’t take me 


didn’t fancy the way he kept h 
clutching something in his coa’ 
was a case of being backed up 
wall, and I did the only thing 
to do. I told him I’d changed 
but that I needed twenty-four ho 
ready, and if he’d have Rosie a 
at his house by eight the followi 
be there and we’d take the 9:30: 
on our honeymoon. He didn’t e 
with joy, but he swallowed it and 
You can imagine, though, t 
bean wasn’t working any too 
rest of the day, and it’s no wond 


allowances. But he keeps calling 
for this and that until finally I sn 
thing back at him. I must hi 
sort of hot and crisp, for he stiffer 
gets red in the ears. aa: 
“That will be about all, M 
says he. ‘“‘I think that we canst 
without your services from no 
a moment. Here is an order for th 
two weeks’ salary, which you will 
present to Mr. Blatt at once. Ge 
I expect he thought he was slippin 
something real cute and ecw 
couldn’t have asked anything b 
settled the whole problem. It was 
the wide jump. So I explained to 
I’d got a good offer from Springf 
was quitting the Star. Hesaidt 
bad and I almost made a touch of 
five bucks off him. But not qui’ 
getting to be known as the w 
tightwad in those days and it | 
taken more than a little aul 


But I did feed a tale of being 
Chub Banks and two or three ot 
I cashed a couple of checks tha 
wouldn’t be sent in until next da’ 
dark I jumped a trolley with 1 
and caught the southbound 
Tinker’s Junction. \ 
Well, there’s no use sketchin 
details of the rough times tha 
Everybody has ’em, I expect, 
their best to forget. I’ve wiped e 
slate. I wasn’t but twenty-six 
I didn’t know my way around 
later. I took the bumps that w 
to me, some that I suppose I’d 
some that were just wished on mi 
(Continued on Page 113 
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't of foolish things, too, and when 
t duck the consequences I paid up. 
yy, I discovered that the news- 
e wasn’t my long suit. I made 

r stabs at it, and flivvered both 
cut I never had what I call a fair 

else I might have worked into 
g soft. As it was, I finally got 
{behind a hotel desk. It was only 
late seashore joint, where I had to 
nail and prod up the bellhops and 
oh the menus and help with the 
‘hey made me eat with the porter 
| and a lot like that, and I had to 
ttle cubby-hole up under the eaves 
rnight watchman. The season was 
} when I was taken on, too, but I 
: to get the place. 

t so slow at sizing up jobs, either. 
\a month I’d decided there wasn’t 
tance for you at the front of the 
‘ven if you could get to be chief 
‘k. No. Eight or ten hours on your 
} most of that time pacifying old 
10 didn’t like their quarters, or 
‘men who thought they were being 
+who wanted to register a kick on 
sfast eggs. Not for me, especially 
Lot wise to the pay. 
nen I noticed that the boys who 
mest ready money, who were the 
lressers, and who had more time 
| anybody else, were the dining- 
fads—the chief and his assistant. 
sy to figure out. They got the big 
lay, I counted up that the row of 
ables alone must bring in at least 
\lred a season. Everybody wanted 
only the guests who came across 
‘ot ’em. Course even the tables 
the dark corners were worth some- 
em two to five dollars for every 
at checked out. It looked soft. 
I'd always kind of fancied myself 
imes I’d hired an open-face outfit, 
idea of wearing one every night 
em so poisonous. I began playing 
e head waiter, always being par- 
» call him Mister Collins and per- 
aking in his letters as soon as the 
‘sorted. I let him beat me at pool, 
aa few hunches about new guests 
ht be free spenders, and got solid 
in other ways. Before Labor Day 
fairly chummy, and when I found 
,ed up for the winter with a good 
‘Hartford I dropped a hint that I 
» mind working under him: 

{split would you want, Keedle?”’ 


ps?” says I. “Oh, whatever you 


; new man I couldn’t do better than 
11 one,”’ says he. 
’s reasonable,”’ says I. 
. you're on,” says he. 
aat’s how I landed in the middle 
i of the double doors. Course, I 
mg finding out that I hadn’t been 
to a feather bed. There’s a lot 
“being assistant head than just 
| with your finger out and towing 
ym the red carpet runner or bowing 
‘and hypnotizing ’em into slipping 
ece of kale. Collins was trying out 
‘of Hungarian tray jugglers in the 
' winter, so as to make good for the 
Y prices on the card, and they 
e a trouble-making lot. How we 
through without being knifed is 
| can say. But I stuck it out, and 
is get away with the big end, while 
lithe game. ‘ 
0 get to see a whole heap of people 
‘, especially at a good house where 
*so many transients. Say, in one 
re we had no less than three Mill- 
Sts, and not one of ’em seemed to 
2me. You know how it is with 
m these jay burgs; most of ’em 
ve look a head waiter square in the 
2ar it’ll cost ’em a dollar or so. 


vi 


see, it must have been along to- 
ls the middle of May, for I know 
n had been shut off, and we’d had 
ich windows open, and the early 
‘ile tourists had begun rolling in. 
, it was a soft balmy evening, with 
well filled up and Collins saying 
re’d have to open part of the main 
dom if they kept coming, when I 
4 singleton parking his derby with 
sroom girl, and stepped out with 
rup. Blamed if I hadn’t piloted 
t to an end table and was snapping 
of the Huns before I noticed who 
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“Well, well!’ says he. ‘This is what 
I call luck.” 

“Beg pardon, sir?’’ says I, and then 
nearly choked. 

It was Sam Blatt. A neatly dressed, 
freshly shaved, prosperous-looking Sam 
too. They’d just begun wearing that white 


linen piping inside the waistcoat edges, and | 
Sam was sporting one of the new models. | 
Seems he’d found a tailor who could fit a | 


coat to those wide shoulders of his, too, 
and his trousers had a sharp edge down the 
front. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Blatt,” says I. 

“Oh, come, Chet!’ says he. ‘“‘Lay off 
that mister stuff with me. Sam’s plenty 
good enough. But tell me: What you 
doing here?”’ 

“Just what you see,’’saysI. “Assistant 
head. This all right, or shall I a 

“T’ll leave that to you, Chet,’’ says he, 
“after I’ve told you just what I want. You 
see, there’ll: be a lady coming in pretty 
soon—someone I know. You do, too, by 
the way. Well, I want to fix it so she’ll be 
near; maybe near enough to ask me to sit 
at the same table with her.” 

“T get you,’ saysI. ‘‘A lovely lady, eh?” 

“‘Tsabelle Dean,” says he. 

Then he goes on to explain how she’s 
down here for a wedding—some Hartford 
girl she got friendly with in Rome or Paris. 


He’d heard about the trip-through Poult- | 
ney Dean, so he’d faked up a business date | 


and chased down too. 
“Listens serious, Sam,” says I. 


“It is—to me,” says he. ‘‘The most im- | 


portant thing in my life. You can under- 
stand, Chet, for you’ve had an affair of 
that kind. I thought I’d get over it after 
she left Millville that time. But I didn’t. 
Oh, I know it must seem to you like I had 
a lot of nerve, and probably it’s the most 
hopeless thing I ever tackled. But I just 
can’t keep myself from thinking about her, 
and every. time I’ve seen her since, she’s 
looked Idvelier than ever, and I—I’ve been 
getting worse. Everywhere I look I can 
see Isabelle Dean. Don’t grin, Chet. I 
mean to get her if I can.” 

“Well, what are the chances?” I asks, 
humoring him. 

“T don’t dare think,” says he. ‘‘She’s 
been going around a lot with a man of her 
own set. Pinney Ames. Maybe you’ve 
heard of him. He’s quite a prominent 
sport; sails a yacht, plays pony polo, and 
all that. I don’t know but they’re as good 
as engaged. I hope not. From all I hear, 
he isn’t half good enough for her. Drinks 
hard and gambles heavy. Going the pace, 
you know. But he’s a handsome beast, 
they say, and of course he has all the parlor 
tricks. Sees her right along, too, while I— 
just glimpses now and then, when she 
throws me a nod or a kind smile. Madden- 
ing to be handicapped like that, Chet. I got 
to have my chance. So I made this one. 
I must see her and havea talk. That is, if it 
can be managed; and it seems to me that 
if anyone could 

He was fishing a roll of bills from his 
pocket when I brokein. ‘‘Putit up, Sam,”’ 
says I. “This is for old-time’s sake. I’ll 
stage it for you the best I can. Here! I got 
a couple of double seaters that I’ve been 
holding out back near the goldfish foun- 
tain. I’ll plant you in one of those.” 

And a few minutes later, when she did 
show up, I had to admit that Sam was right 
about her being more stunning than ever. 
But maybe it was only the black velvet 
dress that set her off so well, with those 
white shoulders and her round white neck 
lifting out of it as proud and graceful as— 
well, like a calla lily or something of that 
sort. She has her chin well up, as usual, 
and those fine brave eyes looking straight 
ahead. No dodging *em for me. 

“T’ve seen you somewhere before, 
haven’t I?” she asks. “‘Oh, I know! In 
Millville.” 

“Yes, Miss Dean,” says I. ‘‘Alone? I’ve 
got just the table. That is, unless you mind 
being so near Mr. Blatt.’ 

“Who?” says she. Then she sees him. 
“Oh! Stumbling Sam, Poultney’s new 
business manager, who is such a marvel. 
By all means. Perhaps he would join me.” 

Sam was already on his feet, his homely 
face one broad smile, and in no time at all 


they were sitting on opposite sides of the. 


little table. I’d given a lot if I could have 
stuck around and listened in on some of 
Sam’s opening stuff, for he was so nervous 
and fussed he could hardly give his order. 
But the dinner rush was on and all I could 
get was a glimpse of them now and then. 

Anyway, he was getting his wish whether 
it was doing him any good or not. Ill say 
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STONE 


IMS, RIM PARIS and Allied Products 
Sr i =e TT 


<a si 


Exactly What You Need 


Always carry two spare tires, for double safety and peace of mind. 
The 1923 no-worry way is to equip your car with the Stone Extra 
Spare Tire-Carrier. 


It solves your tire worries and adds to the joy of motoring. This new 
utility, consisting of three members, clamps an extra spare to your 
“regular”’ spare rim. Fits practically all cars and improves their ap- 
pearance. On and off in a jiffy. You can carry two or three spares, or 
more— oversize or regular. No straps or ropes. Does not chafe nof 
interfere with tire covers, tail light or license plate. 


The STONE Eitta Spare 
TIRE-~CARRIER 


Sizes for 3Y2,4 and 44-inch straight-side rims and 3!4-inch clincher. In 
ordering specify size of your rims and whether straight-side or clincher. 
Sold in garages and accessory stores. Dealers supplied by jobbers. 
$3.50 per set of 3; for Fords $3. Write us, giving name of your car. 
We will send you leaflet describing Tire-Carrier for it. 


Stone Rim Parts Service Everywhere 


Here’s how to end rim worries, sidestep danger and dodge delay. In 
garages and accessory stores, you’ll find the Stone Steel Cabinet, with 
right lugs, bolts, nuts to fit your car. Small cost, big protection in 
emergencies! Buy today—by name—STONE.. The Stone Manufactur- 
ing Co., 1502 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 135 Wooster St., New York. 


We also manufacture the Stone Interchangeable Rim. 


Replaces 20 different makes of rims. 


Dealers: 


The Stone Steel Cabinet or 
Display Board provides the 
right way to store, display and 
sell rim parts. Given with or- 
ders for assortments of Stone 
Rim Parts. Ask your jobber 
for prices and assortments. 
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7 id 5 Big HANES Features 


Full Cut 
ATHLETIC UNION SUITS 


THE SATURDAY 


1 Hanes large, roomy armholes taped 

instead of turned under. Can’t curl or 
rip—but a friction-free surface that really 
wears. 


2 Hanes webbing belt guaranteed 2- 

thread elastic webbing instead of single 
thread, gives more elasticity and greater 
strength. Specially sewed to prevent tears 
and rips. 


3 Hanes closed crotch is cut and stitched 
in a special way that really keeps it closed. 
That means added hot-weather comfort. 


4 Hanes crotch lap buttons sewed on 

the seam. Won’t come off. 4 thicknesses 
of material instead of customary 2. No 
patch used. 


5 Hanes wide, full-length knees cut so 
as to give greatest freedom without bind- 
ing or creeping up the leg. 


“HANES”— unbeatable 
Athletic Underwear 


ONEY can’t buy more comfort, service or better 
fashioning than is all yours for $1.00 in ““Hanes”’ 


Neat Winter Wear Hares Winter Undowtar 


Athletic Union Suits! 
racket! Our guaranteed word 


“Hanes” 


stands the service 
on that! 


Roomy, because generously full cut, you certainly 


get comfort in “Hanes”’! 


And, reinforced where the 


strain comes and an elastic web belt of twice ordinary 
strength means double the wear! Pearl buttons sewed 


to stay on! 


You have only to get the 


get into a suit to prove that “ 


“feel” of “Hanes” 
Hanes” 


and 
is the greatest 


underwear value in the world for anywhere near 


its price! 


“Hanes” 


Athletic Union Suits are also made for 


boys from 2 to 16 years in sizes 20 to 34. 
HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes 


Underwear absolutely—every thread, stitch and 


button. 


We guarantee to return your money or 


give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


If your dealer can’t supply you with ‘“‘Hanes’ 


write us immediately. 


Dg 


underwear, 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 
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he showed a lot of crust in being there at 
all. It was some lucky break for him too. 
Most likely Dean had just happened to 
mention about his sister coming to Hart- 
ford, and Sam had worked up the courage 
to follow the hunch. Things were always 
breaking that way for him, though. Horse- 
shoes all over him—except occasionally. 

They’d finished their demi-tasses when 
Sam beckoned me. ‘TI say,’’ he asks over 
his shoulder, “isn’t there some place 
where—that door, now? What does that 
lead to?” 

I noticed the unlighted cigarette in Miss 
Dean’s fingers and nodded. ‘Perfectly all 
right here,’ says I. “Or out there, if you 
like. Little balcony overlooking the park.”’ 

““Good!”’ says Sam, and after he’s spoken 
to Isabelle Dean I opens the door to let 
’em out, being careful not to shut it more’n 
halfway as there was a spring catch on it. 

The grill’s on the second floor, you know, 
but really three stories above the side- 
walk, and you can get quite a view of the 
city from this dinky baleony, yet it’s so far 
up nobody below would notice you. Just 


| the place for a twosing bee if you had the 


right couple. But Isabelle Dean and Sam 
Blatt! Say, that was too foolish. 

I was pretty busy for the next ten min- 
utes, or it might have been twice that long. 
Two more carloads of delayed motorists 
had blown in and we had to set up a big 
table for ’em. I’d got ’em seated, I know, 
and was jacking up a bus boy to shoot 
around the ice water and butter pats, when 
all of a sudden this scream is let loose. 

I placed it at once. It came from the 
baleony. Well, what was I to do? I knew 
who was out there, but I didn’t know what 
had happened. Course if it came again I’d 
have to go see, but unless it did No 
use, though. Half the guests in the room 
had heard. So had Collins, and he was 
padding down the aisle towards me. 

“Who's out on that baleony?” he de- 
manded. 

“A couple, 
smoke.”’ 

““Something’s Wrong, though,” 
“You heard that yell?’ 

I nodded. 

“Huh!” says Collins. ‘“‘We’d better have 
Dan handle this. He’s in the lobby. Tl 
get him.” 

And in another minute he was back with 
the house detective. I didn’t want to get 
mixed up in anything exactly, but I did 
want to know what had happened, so after 
they’d crowded through the door I trailed 
along and got near enough to hear Isa- 
belle Dean’s nervous little laugh as she gave 
?em her story. 

“Tt was silly of me, I know,” says she, 
“but I was startled. For a moment I 
thought Mr. Blatt was going to lose his 
balance and fall over. He tripped on that 
loose floor board. It ought to be nailed 
down. But it’s all over now, thank you; 
and we'll be going in.”’ 

“Funny,” says Collins to me afterwards. 
“She didn’t look like one of the panicky 
kind.” 

“That’s so,” I agrees. 

I couldn’t make it out, either, and I kept 
puzzling over it all the rest of the evening. 
I expect I’d be still wondering if I hadn’t 
switched my usual route to the rooming 
house that night by taking a short cut 
across the little park and almost bumped 
into Sam Blatt pacing restless up and 
down. 

He acted almost scared at first, but when 
he saw who it was he seemed. tickled pink 
to see me again. 

“Cripes, Chet, but I’m glad it’s you!” 
says he. “I thought for a minute maybe 
she’d sent But long’s it’s only you it’s 
allright. Say, let’s find a bench somewhere. 
I been walking around for hours. Got some- 
thing I want to ask you, old man.” 

“There’s something for you to tell me 
first, Sam,’’ says I. “‘What got that scream 
out of Isabelle Dean?”’ : 

“T’m coming to that,’’ says he. ‘But 
it’s going to be mighty hard for me to tell 
it, Chet, so don’t get sore if I do it my own 
way. And if you hadn’t known so much 
before, nothing could drag a word of it out 
of me. You'll believe that, won’t you?”’ 

“Go on, spill it,” says I, camping down 


” 


says I. ‘‘Lady wanted to 


says he. 


” 


-on a green bench and lighting a cigarette. 


For a second or so he sits there humped 
over, with his chin in his hands, and only 
lets out a groan or two. Then he begins on 
his yarn, slow and jerky. 

“‘Honest, Chet,” says he, “‘I only meant 
to talk to her a little while. I wanted to 
find out if I stood any show at all. Course 
I knew I didn’t. But I couldn’t give up 


until ’'d heard it from her, 
didn’t see any harm in he her, 
she is who she is, and I’m what 
could laugh it off, or tell me flat 
chance in the world, or anythi 
had to know. I'd thought it all o 


straight from the shoulder. No, { 
right. Straight from the heart, f j 
going to let my heart talk for me. XN 
should take offense at talk like that; 
they, Chet?” 

“Well, it depends,” says I, stal 

“But you've had experience, @ 
insists. ‘‘That’s why I felt I want 
you about it.” 

“Well, you fed it to her, did i 

“T started to,” 
talking about what a fine night it 
how nice the city looked from the 
crashed right in and told her I k 
was the most glorious woman in t 
and I was about the poorest speci 
man she’d ever met, but that I jus 
her to know I couldn’t help lovi 
every breath I drew and—well, a 
rest of it.” 

“Youdid!”’ saysI. ‘Say, you didn 
it strong, eh? What did she do? 

“Why,” goes on Sam, ‘‘she didn’ 
scared. I expect she’s heard stv 
before, from foreigners and other 
have. And for a while she just 
and listened quiet, smiling kind 
as if I was a child prattling, or a 
wagging his tail. That didn’t 
though, Chet. I’m not that kind 
but I went ahead and told her how 
first time I saw her, and how much 
thinking of her ever since, and ho 
for her I’d started in to make som 
myself, and meant to keep on 
where maybe she could notice m 
And do you know, Chet, that s 
kind of softened up, and her e 
can’t say just what happened to 
but they were different, someh 
was looking straight into he 
more’n a couple of feet away; a 
see the pink coming and going in he 
and oh, that’s where I went pl 
head.” ' 

“Hh?” says I. 

“As I live, Chet,” says he, 
thought of doing what I did. 
even dared dream of such a thing. E 
fore I knew it—I was holding her 
arms—tight. I—I kissed her.” 

“7-2-zowie!” saysI. “Right off 
Cave-man stuff, eh? 

“You heard,” saysSam. ‘Sh 
and beat me in the face with her 
then I came out of it and let her gi 
those men rushed out and I though 
thing was over. I expected to go to} 
wouldn’t have cared, either, for 1 
done something that hanging woul 
good for. But she had pity on m 
pose. 
nothing happened. She even let 
her as far as the elevator, and 
night.’ Course she did give 
look that I shall remember for 4 
Frosty as a winter night. But t 
And I was such a beast to grab 
way. She'll never forgive me, 
never forgive myself. Now I oug 
something, but I can ’t think what 
what should I do?”’ 

“Why, beat it back to Millvi 
and clear out before Brother Poult tney 
of it,’ Ladvises him. ‘‘He’d be apt 
it rather messy for you, wouldn’t_ 

“T don’t know,” says Sam. “TI 
most glad if he did. I deserve it. 
thought she meant to tell him 
straight to Dean and tell him | 
first. But I’m not sure she wa 
know. She wouldn’t tell those men 
don’t know what to do. 

“In that case,” says I, “Pag 4 
and get some sleep.” 

“‘Sleep!’’ says Sam, staring at m 

“Uh-huh,”’ says I. “Maybe i in 
ing the case ‘will look less desper: 
usually the way. And I must si 
that while you’re some rapid Rom 
first heat, I doubt if you'll ever 1 
grade. Seem to lack staying q 

salt you mean 1g ve given her u 
Sam, ‘“‘you’re wrong.’ : 


] 


vir 
Jive S odd, though, what a touch 
life most of us lead; and while tl 
may be as small as a lot of people ¢ 
(Continued on Page 117) 


(Continued from Page 114) 

» enough for some of us to do a lot 
g around without bumping. Only 
then you get jostled into a corner 
ere with a little crowd of folks that 


‘ell, and some you nate cordial, and 
‘ou just get sick of the sight of. Then 
ng happens that shunts you out of 
\ticular spot where you’ve been so 
rhaps for no more’n a couple of hun- 
iles, but it may be years before you 
of the old bunch again. 

s the way it was with Sam Blatt 
_ True, I might have stopped off at 
2 half a dozen times and looked up 
crowd if I’d been crazy about such 
3, Why not? Rosie? Oh, she 
someone, I heard, not so long after 


ung fellow who was clerk in a drug 
believe; and old man Callotte got 
_ out with the flu that next winter. 
uld easy have squared the few loans 
Je when I did my quick getaway. 
pubt if Millville would have declared 
ome week for me, so I just naturally 
‘ut of my routing. 

es, J was on the move a good deal, 
xing only the big towns. You do in 
al business, unless you’re a fourth- 
r get in a rut. I didn’t stick in 
'd. Could have if I’d wanted to, for 


snap—east coast of Florida—and 
or three years there we had things 
soft, with a month’s swing or so 
pring and fall. Might have been 
t the same combination yet, I ex- 
we hadn’t had that bust-up over 


not gointo that, though. Wouldn’t 
ice. But honest, I didn’t do all the 
crossing that Collins laid up against 
he might have guessed if he hadn’t 
completely bunked by that baby 
hers. She had blue eyes and bobbed 
, and she was as shifty a little vamp 
‘worked behind a news and candy 
in a lobby. Looked like a bad 
‘for a while, with Collins raving 
‘with a gun, but thanks to some 
1oves of Tessie’s we ducked without 
mal shooting and hopped a north- 
express. That was when I made 
test boob play, by insisting on hunt- 
i justice of the peace at the first stop 
ne her Mrs. Chester Keedle. For 
‘nutty idea she’d steady down with 
gold band on her finger. Huh! 
I don’t know where she is now and 


ed off a job in Asheville and grad- 
sorked out to the Coast. So it’s no 
I got out of touch with things in the 
». It was only by picking up an old 
‘the Boston Transcript that I ran 
this item about Isabelle Dean’s en- 
mt to Pinney Ames. In Los Angeles, 
ts, and I read it with a chuckle. So 
id lost out, after all! Bound to, of 

Why, he never stood one-two- 


|i a few years slid along, with nothing 
jappening, except that I drifted East 
and one day in Atlantic City who 
breeze in, with a delegate’s badge 
below the breast pocket of his pon- 
‘coat, but Sam Blatt. I can’t say he 
y nearer to being handsome than in 
Millville days, but he was smoothed 
lot. He was a bit thicker through 
ist, and more important and sub- 
| looking. Also he seemed chestier 
ore cocksure than ever. You could 
it just by the way he brushed past 
vaiting tourists and made straight 


ll, what do you know?” he sings out 
pots me. “If it isn’t old Chet him- 
dow about that corner table for my 
tee, Chet? Set her up for six and 
‘ou can’t pinch a tall vase of flowers 
‘middle. We’ll have to have a little 
! powwow afterwards, eh?” 
d, out on the boardwalk right after 
in. 
e old town?” says Sam. ‘Why, I 
t been in Millville far years; not since 
hed out in the ad-writing business. 
' for a while, then to New York. 


THE SATURDAY 


Sure! That’s where all the big stuff is 
handled, and it wasn’t until I got there that 
I begun to hit ’em on the nose. Know what 
I started in on? Say, you’ll grin when I 
tell you. Grinding out these cut-the- 
coupon-send-no-money wheezes, that must 
lave been first used when Babylon started 
hogging the Near East market. I guess I 
must have done it different, or something, 
for they jumped me to doing page ads for 
their million-dollar-contract clients, and 
then somebody discovered I was a slogan 
specialist. Uh-huh! If they wanted to put 
over a new toilet soap or a nonskid tire or 
a vacuum cleaner, they sent for me; and 
I’d knock out something zippy that they 
could blow in the bottle or weave into the 
selvage or paint across acres of billboards. 
Did that until I got wise that somebody 
else was skimming off the cream of the com- 
missions, and just naturally got together 
my own organization. It’s simple, Chet, 
when you get the knack.” 

“And stumble into Easy Street, eh?” 
says I. 

“‘Well,’’ says he, “‘you have to be in the 
neighborhood, at that. And nobody’s go- 
ing to push you in.” 

“How did Dean ever make out with the 
Star?”’ I asked. 

“Then you didn’t hear?” says Sam. 
“Say, he was a regular feller, Poultney 
Dean! He’d have had a good paying prop- 
erty there in another year or so, too, if he 
hadn’t been bumped off so sudden. Just 
a case of hard luck too. Automobile acci- 
dent. Dean was coming back from Boston, 
down the Andover pike, not speeding or 
anything, when a kid wandered out from 
where a family party was holding a guess- 
ing bee on a balky flivver. Square in front 
of Dean, so it was either hit the youngster 
or take the ditch. And you can guess 
which Poultney Dean would choose. It 
was all over with him in a second. Some 
local people chipped in and bought the pa- 
per, I understand, with young Biggers as 
the chief stockholder. I shouldn’t wonder 
but what I bought that sheet myself some- 
time, and had it run just as Dean wanted 
to run it, as sort of a memorial to him. I’d 
like to do something of the kind, for I’ll 
never forget what he did for me.” 

“That’s so,” saysI. ‘But Sister Isabelle 
ay treat you quite so well, did she; eh, 

am?’ 


He flushed up at that and stared hard at 
me out of his narrow-set eyes. ‘‘How do 
you mean?”’ he asks. 

“Why, married the other fellow, didn’t 
she?” says I. 

For a minute Sam kept up that stare, 
then he turned and glanced over the rail 
and out to sea. “Up to yesterday,’ says 
he, “‘she hadn’t.”’ 

“But I read where they were engaged 
and all,” says I. 

“Yes,” says he; “it was announced at 
one time. But it seems that Pinney cele- 
brated a little too enthusiastic; not the en- 
gagement, but winning a polo match or 
something; and was careless enough to 
stage his souse at a Beverly Farms house 
party where Miss Dean was a guest. Quite 
a squad of Pinney’s sporty friends wee on 
hand to speed things along, and from all 
accounts it was some orgy. Even got ‘in 
the papers. So Miss Dean called it off. 
Course Pinney did a come-back, went on 
the wagon for a whole year, and finally got 
on a friendly footing once more. They were 
due to be week-ending at the same place, 
up in the Berkshires, beginning yesterday. 
So I suppose they’re together.”’ 

“Tough luck, Sam!” saysI. ‘This time 
he’ll probably watch his step, eh?”’ 

“He’d better,” says Sam. “For he isn’t 
going to have things all his own way, as he 
did before. I’m going to be in on that 
week-end thing too.” 

“You are?” says I. “You!” 

“What’s wrong with the picture, Chet?” 
he demands. ‘‘Isn’t it one of my best cli- 
ents who’s giving the party? I’m motoring 
up tomorrow, just as soon as I can wind up 
with this fool convention. I may come 
back licked, but it won’t be because I’ve 
stood around and done the gawp act.’ 

“Good boy, Sam!” says I. “I’d almost 
place a bet on you.” 

With the odds right, I might have, too; 
say a thousand-to-one shot. For honest, I 
couldn’t feature Sam Blatt actually win- 
ning out with a girl like Isabelle Dean, 
who’d had, as you might say, the pick of 
the best. He might kid himself into think- 
ing he stood sqme show, for he had an active 
ego that was equal to almost anything, and 
it had been growing on him these past few 
years. Then there was that bullheaded 
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habit he had of sticking to a thing, even 
when it seemed hopeless; not to mention 
his streak of blundering luck that had 
brought him so many things he wanted. 
But drawing down a matrimonial prize 
such as this high-stepping patrician 
beauty—that was something else again. 

Still, as a sporting proposition I was just 
enough interested in Sam’s long-distance 
romance to keep it in mind for days after; 
wondering, if he actually did get her to lis- 
ten to him again, whether she gave him the 
cold turn-down or eased him out of the 
scene gentle. Either way, it was bound to 
be a hard wallop for Sam to stand up under, 
for he’d chucked about all he had on this 
one roll of the wheel. All he’d done for 
himself had been mainly on her account. 
He’d as good as told me that. And when 
he found out that, in spite of everything, 
his luck included, he’d lost—well, how was 
he taking it? 

It isn’t often I get as curious as that 
about other people’s affairs. Generally I 
have enough troubles of my own to keep 
me busy. But about ten days later, when I 
had to run up to town to see a manager 
about a winter-resort engagement I’d been 
dickering for, I had a hunch it would be 
kind of interesting to drop in on Sam and 
hear what he had to say, if anything. I 
thought it would be easy enough to locate 
him in the phone directory, but though 
there were more Blatts than I’d sus- 
pected—druggist Blatts, tailor Blatts, hard- 
ware Blatts, and so on—only one was in the 
advertising business, and he was listed ag 
S. Armstrong Blatt. That’s how I came 
near not taking a chance. But I jotted 
down the Broadway address and finally, 
with a couple of hours to kill before train 
time, I looked up the number. 

And say, the minute I stepped out of the 
elevator on the nineteenth floor and saw 
Blatt Advertising Agency lettered across 
a dozen doors, I knew Sam hadn’t told me 
the half of it. 

As I got inside and got a view of that 
roomful of lady typists, and glanced into 
offices beyond, where whole rows of men 
were sitting at desks, and after I’d sized up 
long lanes of steel filing cases, I wondered 
if, after all, I hadn’t better back out. But 
the perky little blonde at the information 
desk was already asking me who and what. 
And when I told her it was Mr. Keedle to 
see Mr. Blatt she wants to know if I have 
an appointment. 

“Sorry,”’ says she, “but he’s in confer- 
ence. I can call his secretary and see if he 
has anything open for next week.” 

“Don’t bother,” says I. ‘No, no mes- 
sage. Nothing important.” 

I was just turning to go when a door at 
the left opens and out strolls Sam himself. 
Course he spots me, and the next thing I 
know I’ve been towed into a private office 
half the size of a good dining room, with a 
glass-topped mahogany desk, a whale of a 
Chinese rug on the floor, and more fancy 
fittings—such as dictating machines, bat- 
teries of pearl push buttons, silver inkwells 
and the like—than I’d ever seen in one col- 
lection before. 

Asfor Sam, he’s dolled up almost as if he 
was on his way to a tea dance, with a white 
carnation in his buttonhole, and he’s fairly 
beaming. 

“Strikes me you’re putting ona lot of 
dog for the ad business, Sam,” says I. 

“Got to dress the front window, you 
know, Chet,” says he; “show the mark of 
quality, and all that. Goes big with gen- 
eral managers and first vice presidents when 
they come to sign contracts. Well, how’s 
the autocrat of the dinner table coming 
on?” 

“Oh, I can’t complain,” says I. ‘Just 
signed on for a season at White Sulphur. 


' And you, Sam? Let’s see, the last I knew 


you were going to spring something at a 
week-end party.” 
“Absolutely!”? says he. ‘You hadn’t 
heard? Say, I thought I was a good pub- 
licity man too! Why, Chet, I’ve been 
spreading the news ever since, to the best of 
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‘a lot-of the big advertising men 
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3 
my poor ability. I’ve done about e 
thing except buy newspaper space an 
nounce it in display type. I beliey 
even gone that far if I hadn’t thoug 
would have crabbed the act. Yoy 
how Isabelle would feel about an hin 


Then he had me gawping. “ 
don’t mean,” I gasps ‘‘that you t 
trick!” t 4 

“Sure as shooting, Chet,” says he 
gratulate me, old man. Pat 
back. Dig me in the ribs. I'l] 
anything. In fact, I can’t get enou 
See all those flowers? Tributes 
girls out there. They all know 
Why, even the elevator men grin at: 
accept my cigars. For I’ve got her 
honest, I’ve got her.” 4 

“‘But—but how’d you pull it off 
I asked. - 

“Don’t ask me,” says he, 
know; never shall know. St 
the right time, I expect. An 


garden terraces, and waded right 
my spiel. - I was sure I could keep y 
this time. But it’s no use, Chet. 
get near her I—well, you remembe 
break I made on the little balcony j 
ford? Just thesame! I couldn’tar 
help it than I could stop breathing 
the second time—say, Chet, I j 
believe it was so, even when [h 
in my arms and she smiled up at 
as for why she should ——” 
“Maybe,” I breaks in, “she’d 
that the only way to cure you of thé 
bing habit was to marry you. Whe 
big event billed for?” | 
“Fifteenth of next month,” says 
“Just got my steamer reservations. 
grand tour. I’ve never even bee 
you know. Been saving that up 0 
chance that when I did go it would} 
Isabelle. Looked like a long she 
years back, eh?” ‘ 
I grinned and nodded. I could 
thinking of Sam in that first blues 
with the yawning coat collar and th 
shoes. “a 
viir aa 
ELL, those are some of the e 
Sam’s career that he didn’t fill 


and gave this anniversary bang 
the other day. Course they’ 
done it handier right in New York 
of coming way down here to Pinea 
but you don’t catch those birds m 
chance to hike off for a few days witl 
golf clubs. It seems that Sam has 
the game too. Oh, yes! Had tho: 
legs of his draped in plaid knick 
Scotch socks that you could ha | 
checkers on, and, from what I overt 
I judge that he can swat the pill 
any of ’em. He would, if it was somet 
he wanted to do, you bet. Might b 
ward about it, and not play aceo 
any known system, but that wouldn 
in the score. I noticed that whe 
were settling up across the luncheon 
most of ’em shoved money at Sa 
Yet all he had to say in that 
talk of his was that he’d simply 
what he wanted, and had put his back 
shoulders and head into the thing. Se 
simple enough, to hear him state it 
it’s more or less convincing coming fro 
man who’s won out. But haven't! 
after things too? And I’ve missed 
That’s what bothers me. 
The way I dope it out, though- 
got to start with the right line. § 
but that was because he stumble¢ 
and never switched. And he got t 
breaks. Now he’s S. Armstro 


e, John, saying you preferred it 
ore familiar first. 

revented Arnold from getting a 
» license; it would have been em- 
ig for us to have applied for the 
I got ours—yours and mine— 
st moment, to make certain of its 
ng out in the afternoon papers. 
ht have seen it. 

<idnapped Arnold.” A tight grin 
jiniscent of some past pleasure. 
yught we were on our way for a 
me being most obliging to assist, 
had him where it was too late for 
make a row. We told him then 
had changed your mind and were 
me, but that we intended keeping 
‘of the way lest you change your 
ain. It wasn’t hard to make him 
t. We threw truth overboard sure 
Winthrop kicking up the deuce. 
‘ed play leading liar—he liked it.” 
yt Ted’s arm broken? Weren’t 
fem hurt?” 


me 


anch house of ours, fifty miles 
* San Francisco, and there we 
rith him for everything Ted could 
We used a wide variety of argu- 
Ie saw light after a while, but we 
there—marooned—to avoid com- 
ss.” Again the narrator’s tight 
[ed enjoyed the whole day. He 
were to have gone down and re- 
im after we left—salve his hurt 
dsoon. It could be done; I found 
' earlier. He’s back in New York 
ping quiet, no doubt.” 
his sprained ankles? * 
rweren’t sprained!” 
yasn’t cut or disfigured either?” 
next day’s papers,’ Peter said 
7, “were to carry a story of our 
aarriage. We were not to be heard 
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wn, and everything—most roman- 
+ ever happened to a Van Pelt. 
sed write it.” 
‘ked on, inconsequentially, giving 
| for recovery. 

7’t the red-ink spot on Win’s front 
vathos? Ted’s idea; most of the 


» be pale and interesting. He ad- 
-e was so good that he made him- 


were afraid to let a professional i in 
same, so my bandaging was the 
}do—both hands, to excuse their 
| of my face, excepting a crack to 
f; hair, too; then rugs to cover up 


’ 


‘tructed to drown ’em he would 


the wedding party had arrived 
:down to the cabin. I warned Woo 
7 the way, not to speak to you as 
sslyn, and to avoid such terms as 
Y and ‘wife.’ I explained that 
full of modern ideas of emancipa- 
/women. He accepted the idea 
ind has understood why I’ve been 
ay hands full. It would not have 
id form for him to have mentioned 
iiage problems, though he did drop 
ark after the squall; said that in 
omen were not at all difficult, and 
son!’’ Peter laughed. 

d have been amused to see Win 
/ tear me out of the bandages after 
taken you topside. I had to give 
torseful, murderous brother a knife 
» cut them off, and he nearly sliced 
at—wasn’t overly regretful either. 
sted the unbandaging for myself. 
a ticklish interval between the 


0 stay up and wateh the passing of 
en Gate, and things went smooth 


Pat, I had thought I must teach 
enjoy my life, but when I stood 


¢ 


* three months—yacht’s wireless , 
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(Continued from Page 30) 


and watched your delight in my schooner 
I knew that some day all would be well 
with us! You’ll never know what I felt 
when you came in, Patsy; and during our 
wedding, when you knelt beside me and 
placed your hand under mine—you could 
not know, but I—I was on my knees too.”’ 

She made no response. Head still bent, 
she was submerged fathoms deep in intro- 
spection. Peter lay down again, curiously 
spent; as if he had been undergoing gruel- 
ing physical exertion. When she spoke it 
struck Peter as irrelevant. 

“You are too altruistic,”’ she said; “‘you 
take duty very seriously.”’ 

““What?’’ demanded Peter. 

“You and my brothers overidealize 
friendship, but forcing you to give up your 
freedom was putting it too far to the test.” 


“Do you mean my marrying you? It | 


was my idea, not theirs. And I’m not giv- 
ing up my freedom; I intend sharing it 
with you. Why on earth do you think I 
married you?’’ 

“How on earth should I know?”’ said 
Patricia. Peter came up sitting again, and 
she said hastily, ‘‘That morning on the 
beach—what made you send the crew to 
fetch me back instead of coming your- 
self?’’ She made the attack unfairly, strik- 
ing without warning. 

““Pajamas!’’ Peter, taken all aback, let it 
out flatly. ‘‘ You were disappearing; I had 
no time to dress.”’ It was out! 

How simple it was! He laughed glori- 
ously, sprang to his feet, caught her hands 
and pulled her up standing with irre- 
pressible gayety. 

“Please,” said Patricia, distressfully. 

He dropped her hands, chilled with dis- 
appointment. He had thought she must 
laugh with him over the absurdity, and he 
would have said, ‘‘Oh, Pat, you good, you 
darling little sport!’’ and then—then he 
would 

“T am afraid of impulses,’’ Patricia was 
saying. “It is too easy to be impulsive dur- 
ing excitement, like that in San Francisco, 


and it is much too easy to be impulsive on | 


days like this.” 

He muttered gustily that there was no 
impulse about it; but while he collected 
knapsack androdshecalmed. Afterall 

“Tt is something very different,” he said 
quietly enough. 

* “Since when?’’—dispassionately from 
at. 

““About one second after leaving your 
Adirondack camp.” 

“All those years ago?”’ 

“All those years ago.” 

“And the years between—who else?”’ 

““Not anyone else, ever!”’ 

“You said nothing.” 

“Too young.” 

“ce Who? ” 

“ee Both.” 

She made an end of this clear dialogue by 
moving away 

Peter eaaght plenty of fish on the way 
down, but no more conversation from Pa- 
tricia, although he told her of his early 
promise to his father, of the letter he had 
written to her on his twenty-sixth birthday, 
and of his tearing it up when he heard from 
Ted that she was engaged to be married. 

They got the jug, filled it with clear water 
and walked out into the open. There was 
a brilliant sunset and the water was a solid 


sheet of flame. The tide was coming in and | 


a breeze was already blowing away the heat. 

Peter went down to the water, prepared 
his fish for cooking, lighted the fire, set 
water to boil for coffee and opened the 
hampers, all so occupied and singleminded 
that Pat began following him about like a 
child not wishing to be left alone; offered 
at last to help, when Peter said trout needed 
toast; and Peter made room for her beside 
him at the fire; and he looked at her—and 
she was still and quiet, very small and very 
near, but too scowling and businesslike with 
her toasting. 

The trout was crisp and curly, the toast 
slightly scorched, but good and scrunchy, as 
Peter said toast ought to be; the coffee was 
amber; and they two sat cross-legged and 
ate like Indians, balancing the fish with 
amazing dexterity on the toast. Pat was 
the more clever; Peter dropped one of his. 

Afterward she held her hands beneath 
the water jug while he poured. Then she 
poured for Peter. It was all easy and 
friendly, until she asked about the clam 
nectar he had promised. He was collecting 
driftwood for a camp fire, and answered 
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unguardedly that the tide would not be 
low enough until morning, but that they’d 
have time before the schooner came for 
them. 

“You said she was to be back tonight.” 

““T said she ought to be,’’ he corrected, 
“and so she ought, if she had any de- 
ceney—or any screws to her engine.” 

“You knew this when we left the 
Averna?”’ 

“Not for certain—until our second de- 
parture from the schooner; your delaying 
them made it sure. The first time I had 
only hoped.” 

She wiped off his grin with an eye sweep. 

“Your delaying us left us no choice. 
Now it will be sure enough top-o’-the- 
morning for you to wake up in fairyland as 
you wished. We’ll camp out under the 
stars and see the morning. You can’t 
know the world you live in until you have 
done that. It is the only way to get ac- 
quainted with the day.” 

She asked him then if he had no sensi- 
bilities. 

He admitted happily, ‘‘Few, if any,” 
and there was a caper in every line of him. 
When she refused to go with him for fresh 
water he laughed at her shortness; came 
close and whispered, ‘‘ Don’t let’s play pre- 
tend, Patsy; not any more about you 
and me.” 

Before she realized what he was about 
he had slipped the ring again on her finger 
and was holding ring and finger against 
his lips. 

“Please don’t,’’ stammered Patricia. 

“Why not—now that you know?” 

This time Peter was as surprised as 
Patricia, for it was without the least pre- 
meditation that he swept her off her feet; 
but the long moment that he held her close, 
with his face buried in her hair, was pure 
deliberation. 

It seemed to Patricia, while he was strid- 
ing away—not once looking back—that 
she had nothing to do with this flight of 
hers; her feet carried her of themselves; 
but by the time Peter had come out on the 
beach again she had reached the point 
around which the Averna had disappeared 
that morning. 

He stood where he was, watching her out 
of sight, and this time he let her go. 


XVIII 


LMOST before she knew, in her blind 
flight, the point behind her had be- 
come a blur. The sun had set and the trees 
were merging together into confused shad- 
ows, menacing, mysterious. A slight rise 
and she came to a lagoon, lonely and dead; 
a stagnant stretch held in by banks of sand 
left from high tides and storms of winter. 
She heard rustlings of uneasy fowl, the 
sound of skulking creatures, hidden. The 
water ran far back into dense trees, and its 
unclean depths were gloomy with reflec- 


tions. The high, weird cry of aloon sounded | 


close and startling. 

No, she had nothing to do with this 
flight; her feet carried her, but not of her 
will, a part of her crying voicelessly, ‘“‘ Don’t 
let me go, Peter! Don’t let me be carried 
too far away from you!”’ 

But because she heard that voiceless 
crying, and it made her afraid, she ran the 
faster; breathlessly, with heart throbbing, 
her fear of an unknown dark crowded down 
upon her, rushing her on and on and away. 

A refuge; a roof dim against the sky! 
But the rails of the fence lay haphazard on 
X’s of posts, dilapidated; a narrow clear- 
ing of tangled vines and high, coarse ferns 
ran steeply up into darkness. The house 
was a cabin, half ruined, fallen into decay; 
no sign of life; no windows; not the broken 
remains were left; a sagging door; behind 
it a yawning cavern into which she could 
not see—had no wish to see. Who could 
have built here, away from other habita- 
tions, out of the beaten track—hidden— 
secret? 

The forest, close on each side, had grown 
impenetrable. Tragedy, grim and sullen, 
leered from every black and silent window. 
A board eracked—an instant silence—a 
shadowy whiteness, as of a face watching 
ana just beyond vision in the empty 

oor 

Her cheeks and finger tips sd Pai her 
forehead felt drawn and tight; a heavy 
pressure that burned closed about her 
chest; she was smothered for the air she 
dared not draw into her lungs for fear it 
would keep her from hearing that which 
she strained her ears to hear but dared not 
hear. Her throat was dry and hot. 

For an instant she turned toward the 
camp, so homelike and secure that very 


_ scream of a loon. 
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day—so long ago, the bright, saf. 
again fear, and she was again 
running a nightmare distance 
beaches, through the night; 0 
drift against which waves splash 
second morass; then great, roug’ 
narrow way filled with rocks and hb 
soon to be covered with deep wa 
lessly she ran from rock’ to roe 
stumbling, her insecure .pathw 
beneath her feet—over. bowl 
chasms and clefts yawning saya 
Again the scream of the loon, 
and terrifying. i" 
The tide crept mouthing in, fore 
close to slimy banks, close to eo 
trees, to moving shadows! 4 
She had been gone hours. Oh, : 
have let her go! On the hill, this y 
he had let her believe he cared r 
he could let her suffer. When sh 
ill he had shown tenderness, 
have come for her! He would ha 
if he could have come. Now she 
Something had happened to him 
dreadful thing that could happe 
lonely terror of the night, in cruel f¢ 
in mouthing, creeping tide, perha 
holding trap, a vise of shifted, roe! 
and yawning crevice. That was why 
not come for her! 
Afraid of shadows had been Patrice’ 
before this new fear for someone else 
became nothing. 


shadows or of the rocks twisti 
her heedless feet, or of the tide, 
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ULLY, then, he had set to wo 
had planned; setting up th 
upending and bracing them to k 
wind and to reflect the heat of t 
the foot. of the shelter, ea 
blaze, he had piled ‘thick rug 
pillows; and there he waited. 
She was not a child; she must d 
wished—he could not prevent 
had taught him that. She must 
her own will or not at all. There wa 
ing for him but to wait. 
Weird and far away, he heard 


She would come back to hii ia 
sure of it. The impulse to fol 
weakness, to be resisted. This 
only way, with Patricia. If she 
she woul come back. If she did 
would 

(ee the loon, farther away; bi 
wild and lonely sounding. No harn 
come to her; he must wait. 

A third cry—was that a third 
swallowed up in the night? It cou 
have been Patricia! He had heard 
of the imagination—and he was si 
trembling, straining his ears. . 
such a pass could a man be brouj ig nt 
must wait. 


She had not cared—or she wot 
come back. He had let her see ht 
he loved her, and she had gone—Ju 
had gone before—not caring hoy 
fered. If she were anything but | 
and indifferent she would not | 
him; not after knowing —— 

Well, she had gone. He had tol 
would let her go. In time he woul 
he was better off, no matter whai 
now; better off without her, i” 
this cruel and selfish, heartles 
caring 

Steps on the gravel—dragg ing 
yielding sand; staggering, 
impeded by tricky rocks. She I 
back! She had come back to him 
made no move; stood waiting. 

She was shaking, chilled, 
but he held away. 

“You must do as you tikes B 
can’t interfere.”” He acknowled 

She cried, then, helplessly, wi 
in her hands, tears wetting het 
and stumbling, made her way f 

“A second,’ he told her, | 
have something hot to drink.” 

She lay back among the cushic 
to watch him as he brought boil 
set out flasks, and tins of sugar é 
but he wavered between her an dt 
indistinguishable. The wind ‘ 
that rushed down the draw, but t 
warded it off and the reflected he 
about her. She was drowsing 
brought the hot, spicy cordial. 
asleep almost as she finished ite 

(Continued on Page 125 
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ered her warmly, and it is not for 
«. the expression in his face or to 
» feeling in his heart. He brought 
od, and sat down quietly and 
s pipe. She waked. once to find 
¢ beside her, watching the fire; 
Miaireless content stole over her 
te was nothing to fear, not any- 
an unknown dark, while he was 
3 he would be there; and she slept 


2amed that as she lay he bent over 
tis lips closed on hers softly, and in 
‘was sacrament. She opened her 
he sat beside her, motionless, and 
e from his pipe rose steadily. 
dawn when she heard him moving 
2 fire, cautiously, so as not to dis- 
She heard the snapping of burn- 
3, the chuckling of a boiling pot. 


(p. 

we she called. 

od with unbelieving eyes. 

2 here to me, Peter.”’ 

pped toward her and stopped. 

sy than that,’ she invited; and 
tly, ‘I want to kiss you good 
Peter.” And she did. 

whose business is it whose tears 
‘e that made salt and sweet that 
e not tears and kisses made to be 
,—or so it has been said; and 
dearly mornings and laughter and 
its as the pot boils over; and bacon 
‘es and browns and blackens while 
cooks attend more important 
uch as upper lips and blue eyes; 
ded-up black hair which needs 
ig, but which won’t stay smoothed. 
mreakfast! That first housekeep- 
it first division of labor, where one 
e fire and does the heavy labor, 

» other dumps her dishes into the 
2a for the waves to wash and to 
The grief of disappointment when 
‘ish sea rolls off those plates—the 
mforting! 

pang of leaving the wonder place, 
‘up camp. How desolate! Home- 
‘0 the rosy cabin—what compensa- 
) sit of evenings with light which 
attending; to draw closer; to lean 
oft hair; to seek another’s eyes and 
fs smile in ours—what happiness! 


ight on the sea; a path of gold 
rom ship to sky, from sky to ship; 
vail, brooding, widespread against 
¢; and in its shadow, two beings, 
mal but omnipotent, with the 
‘of the whole universe before them, 
¢ the taking. 

*, are you thankful?”’ 

-and you?”’ 

i Say it!’ 

‘ore, toward the sail brooding 
1em, and none the less reverently 
friendlywise—‘‘ Thanks, God.”’ 


xx 


Averna came in with a swagger. 
2 was a positive roll to her gait as 
g alongside the Oakland wharf. 
‘ied, to Winthrop Van Pelt, merely 
whited herself for appearances, 
tave hidden the Jolly Roger in a 


man stood in the waist of the ves- 
ick-headed fellow with tremendous 
3, a dangerous mouth and a rov- 
eye, on the alert for trouble. Near 
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him was a small and—to her brothers— 
a deceptively quiet figure. 

“One good look into her face,’’ said Win, 
“and may heaven help Peter Rosslyn!” 

“Heaven help him anyway!” said Ted. 

Ted was on board, laughing like a fool. 
Win began to get air in gulps—he had seen 
Pat’s face. He was beside Ted. Peter was 
cracking his ribs in, and Ted was whooping 
something about someone’s having put 
something else over, and his silent sister 
was saying busily that she and Peter were 
going on immediately to Hong-Kong to see 
his dad before they left for their winter 
cruise, and would Win please get her the 
bank envelope. She wanted it now for 
Peter. 

Peter flushed darkly. 

“Tt can’t be, Pat!”’ 

Ted hunched apprehensively, but there 
was no flare from Pat at the firm tone. She 
laughed, and melted so delectably toward 
dark Peter that his black crest slowly sub- 
sided; the gust, indeed, became an appre- 
ciative grin as he watched her. 

Alone with him, she opened her envelope, 
one of those promising covers which banks 
employ; but it contained a letter, not 
bonds. She backed up to him, forcing him 
to read the salutation. After that he read 


. straight along. This was what he saw: 


Dear Peter Rosslyn: It is a gorgeous game, 
too outrageous to resist; but do you really 
think a woman can be so deceived when it 
concerns the man she has to punish for pre- 
sumption, Presumptuous Peter? A surgeon 
should have done your bandages; and Ted’s 
pallor is all on top of his tan, instead of under- 
neath—aren’t I clever, Peter? 

But oh, Peter, it could be none but you out 
there in the cabin! None but you so big and so 
resolute, even in bandages—and every hair 
sticking through the gauze on the top of your 
head is black and rampant by itself! 

Yours, all according to the future, 
PATRICIA. 


But to Peter, only one unbearable 
thought: ‘‘And yet you had been ready to 
marry that - 

“No! From the moment we started out 
to San Francisco, I knew exactly whom I 
would marry—or else no one, Peter!’’ Then 
in swift, final words: ‘‘Was any humilia- 
tion, any disappointment, too great for 
that other? Let’s be done with him.”’ And 
they were done with him. 

But, like a brewing storm, more and 
more thoughts gathered about Peter Ross- 
lyn, and mounted, appalling; came an on- 
rush of recollections, overwhelming. He 
met them resolutely, stubbornly, head on, 
posits to the last to his theories, his safety 
ines. 

One by one they failed him; broke and 
were swept overboard, until he felt that 
he stood in chaos confounded. But a 
haven of sea blue meeting his troubled 
eyes, he understood. There was no need of 
such safety lines in this harbor; there 
never had been need. 

“Since when, Patsy?” 

“From the first.” 

Only a Pat could combine tenderness 
with such smugness. 

““You—you mean even before 

Oh, masculine obtuseness ! 

“T mean, Peter, before the first—long 
before!” 

And the decks were swept clean of wreck- 
age before a gale of laughter. 


” 


(THE END) 


Amid the Ice Fields in the Western Part of the Rainier National Park 
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For What 


garment? If merely for 
self and beach wear, 


“Sunning”’ 


will undoubtedly serve you very well. 
NO substitute for a Wil Wite. 


For what purpose do you desire a water 
your- 
the conventional 
by-product of an underwear machine—at half the price of a Wil Wite, 
If for swimming, there is 
Made for one purpose—swimming. 
It has style in every line—woven right into it by a machine especially 


designed for the task—NOT merely tacked on in the form of frills 


and furbelows which wilt upon meeting water. Its trim, 


serviceable life. 


Vil JR ELE 


The 20-point SWIMMING suit 


lasting 
fit—wet or dry—is a constant satisfaction throughout its long, 
The Wil Wite label is your guide—look for it. 
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WHERE MERCHANTS NEGLECT TO STOCK THESE SUITS, ADDRESS US DIRECT. * OLYMPIA KNITTING MILLS, INC., OLYMPIA, WN. 


Smart, fashionable and supremely com- Lr 
fortable, ‘‘travelo”’ is a real outdoors PRESSE 
summer necessity. Ask today to see /& 

the genuine “‘travelo”’ knit jackets. 


Free Booklet. Tells how to make your clothing dollars go further. Ask 
for a free copy where you buy your clothes or furnishings. If this dealer 
cannot supply you, send us his name and we will mail you a copy. 
Peckham-Foreman, Inc. 
1909-1915 Park Avenue 
New York 


NT SACK ETS” 


TRADE MARK 


They hold their shape 
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Making The Toilet Goods 
Earn Better Profits 


OLKS will buy toilet goods more 

freely and more often where the display 
and setting lend an added appeal to this nat- 
urally attractive line. New Way Display Cases 
and Sectional Units give a high class setting 
which increases the individual sales check very 
materially and draws more customers who like to 
shop in such an attractive department. A small 
investment in New Way equipment comes back 
quickly in the form of increased profits for this de- 
partment which, in turn, helps other departments 
in the store. Our little booklet “Making Toilet 
Goods Pay Better Profits” is free for the asking. 


KLEEMAN 
DRY GOODS CO. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


We wish to stress the 
point emphatically that 
our toilet section has in- 
creased 1000 percent 
since we have had the 
“New Way” fixtures. 

We firmly believe that 
we have established the 
toilet goods business of 
Terre Haute through these 
fixtures, as they present 
the merchandise in the 
most inviting way possi- 
ble and keep it dust proof. 

Our toilet goods sec- 
tion is the talk of the 
town and we can truth- 
fully say that the ““New 

ay”’ fixtures have prov- 
en themselves the best 
salesmen in our employ. 


PHIL. S. KLEEMAN 


Our booklet “Getting 
. Behind the Retail 
Business’’ will be 
sent Free on request. 
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World’s Largest Designers and Manufacturers of Complete Store Equipment 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


New Way Unit System 


Branch Factory, Portland, Oregon Offices in Most.Principal Cities 


W OULD you, too, like a 

spare time opportunity 
which may pay you better for 
the time you spend than your 
regular job? We have just such 
an offer to make you. It re- 
quires just as much or as little 
of your time as you care to 
spend. It requires no previous 
experience. It requires not one 
cent of capital. 

All you need do is send us 
renewal and new subscriptions 
from your locality for The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 


< ANY persons would be sur- 
prised to find how easy it 

is to secure subscriptions for 
your publications. For time 
spent it pays better than my regu- 
lar job. I have made $4.90 for 
only an hour and a half’s work.”’ 


Frederick A. Johnson 
Connecticut 


Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. Your profits begin 
at once. And we pay a liberal 


bonus, besides, for quantity 
production. 

Like Mr. Johnson, you will 
find the work easy, pleasant, 
dignified and profitable. Would 
you like to know full details of 
our cash offer? Then simply 
send the coupon, foday. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 360 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: Please tell me, but without obligation, how I can make more money. 


Name 


Address ___ 


City_ 


New Way Revolving Wardrobes | 
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PLAYING THE GOLD 


(Continued from Page 19) 


dropped out and card players with plenty 
of money took their places. It became a 
wild game and I soared high. I had a rag- 
ing poker fever and was outplaying every 
man around the table. However, one player 
gradually won from the other fellows, and 
every time I tried to tangle him up in a pot 
he would deck his hand. I soon formed the 
idea that he was afraid of me and I potted 
him unmercifully. 

At eleven o’clock that night I had over 
eight hundred dollars in front of me, and 
this other fellow six hundred, two hundred 
of which was winnings. A quiet fellow on 
the opposite side of the table from me dealt, 
and my hole card was an ace. I raised the 
ante five dollars and all the players quit in 
turn around to where the fellow sat with 
the six hundred by his elbow. 

He turned quickly toward me and said, 
“Kid, I am getting damned tired of your 
potting. I’m going to do some of this play- 
ing back myself and see just how game you 
are.’’ With that he shoved all his money 
into the center of the table. “‘Come on, 
kid, get your feet wet; let’s you and I have 
one real pot together.”’ 
as I thought,” he taunted. ‘‘ You haven’t 
got the guts to go through on a big play.” 
Then he added, ‘‘ Maybe you haven’t got a 
good hole card, kid, so just to prove that 
I am not looking for any of the best of it I 
will show you mine.” 

He deliberately turned over the deuce of 
spades and shoved it face up toward the 
center of the table. My face was aflame. 
There was a tense silence in the room. I 
glanced from the players to the closely 
packed spectators and every eye seemed 
focused on me. My spectacular, playing 
had placed me on trial. I could find no hon- 
est excuse for not calling, for I had watched 
the dealer and never saw a crooked move. 

My opponent had placed the deck before 
him on the table, dropped a couple of silver 
dollars on top of it, and with elbows on the 
table now sat with his face in cupped hands. 

My nerves were on edge, the silence, the 
boring eyes, the sarcastic sneers of the gam- 
bler were more than I could stand. So I 
said gruffly, ‘““You’re called! Count your 
money!” 

Slowly. the. dealer unhooked his right 
hand from his jaw, coolly flicked the coins 
from the top of the deck with thumb and 
middle finger, and, without lifting the cards 
from the table, deliberately turned a trey to 
my opponent and a king to me. Then fol- 
lowed a six-seven, queen-jack. One more 
card to fall to each of us and I still held the 
winning hand. The dealer turned a trey 


-and an eight and the other fellow raked in 


the pot. 

I had eaten poisoned bait. Yet it was 
several years later before I knew for sure 
just what form of work I had been kidded 
into riding. Then it was the dealer himself 
who joshingly told me about it. The winner 
and himself were pals. The dealer was a 
locator and had shot a crimped bunch of 
cards into the middle of the deck. The fel- 
low who cut the cards had innocently hit 
the break and the dealer had signaled his 
partner that everything was all right for a 
single-handed play. 


Ups and Downs—Mostly Downs 


When the game broke up I still had one 
hundred and forty-six dollars, and the next 
day shed my rags and blossomed out in a 
new suit. For nearly a week I was again a 
gambler. After that I played stake money 
for the game, washed dishes in a restaurant, 
did pick-and-shovel work, cleaned mortar 
from bricks, and in fact grabbed every job 
that offered the chance to earn a poker 
stake. Yet never again could I make a 
winning. 

I hated to leave Tucson, for it had been 
generous to me on first acquaintance; but 
in November I decked a freight and rode 
east across the continental divide. I was 
thinly clad and nearly froze to death, for 
the wind was icy cold. All through the dark 
hours of the night I raced up and down the 
running board, swinging my arms to keep 
up circulation. I endured agonies of suffer- 
ing, yet stuck with that train until I reached 
Deming, New Mexico. There, after eating 
a hearty meal, I found that I had a dollar 
and a quarter left; and not finding a poker 
game, I lost it shooting craps. I got a job as 


swamper in a saloon, but was fired three - 


days later when I threw the contents of a 
spittoon in a fellow’s face. 


I hesitated. “Just . 


freight at the first water tank. 
stop was in El Paso, Texas 
around at different kinds of wo 
eral days, then crossed the Rio Gra 
Juarez, Mexico, where I won f 
from a Mexican playing coon ca 
finding a poker game, dabbled 
monte. At the end of a weekI d 
to El Paso with twenty-five do! 
pocket. That night I won fifty d 
poker game and at once headed f 
I landed there with a few dolla 
over a week made better th 
money. This was too slow, hoy 
hearing of a five-dollar-a-stack g 
I gained entrance and was prompth 
out. 

I then went to work in a res 
five dollars a week. Of course I 
first pay day in a poker gam 
many ups and downs quit with f 
From Denver I went to Julesb 
rado, and after winning fifteen dollg 
ing single-handed pitch bought a 
ticket to Portland, Oregon. 4 

It seemed good to be in the F 
again, for the farther east I ha 
less I had liked it. I found that ¢ 
was played quite differently in 
towns. But no place did they 
old-style California draw poker a 
learned it. . i 


Beating a Marked:Card Sh 


Although it was before the day. 
Klondike, I found Portland to be g 
gambling town. I lost the dollar an 
that I had with me on arrival and 
work as a booster in Blazier’s ga 
house. I was given twenty dolla 
stake money—more if conditions w 
it, and my wages were four dollar, 
I lived close and hard for three 
shooting every cent I could spare 
scant living back across the gamin 
One night the floor manager hande 
extra five for a particularly good p 
I had made in the poker game. I 
the faro bank and dropped the g 
open on the eight. It won on the né 
and I coppered the original be 
the winnings open on the ten 
cards slid out of the box eight-t 
spread the totals open and copy 
different plays. For though th 
money were allowed a large limit, th 
were cut down to five-dollar bet 
ever, I could place my limit on a nt 
different cards, and this I did; and 
lucky, got quick action on my m¢ 
was only a short time before I quit 
hundred and seventy-five dollars 

Grabbing my money, I hustle¢ 
back room, where a big stud gam 
full swing. I soon noted that ty 
players were shrewd gamblers and 
other pair were just ordinary card 
I decided to confine my attentior 
latter. Yet, at that, I succeeded i 
one of the gamblers for over two 
on a neat play. Soon after sittin 
game I noticed that the aces, ki 
queens were delicately crimped. 
fell to me and I placed the same mi 
that was on the kings. A few dea 
got it for my hole card and paired 
turn. The gambler’s crimp inform 
that my opponent’s down card wa 
On the next turn I was high with 
and made a stiff bet, which the 
called. The fourth card was a ki 
gambler and a small one to me. | 
a large bet and I played back wit 
money. He called; and neither 0 
tering our hands, he concealed hi 
badly when I showed him a pair ¢ 
and raked in the pot. A new deck 
for and he again started crimp! 
every time he placed a mark on ah 
I duplicated it on a low one. No 
were made, but he soon quit his 
at three in the morning I cashed 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

The next afternoon I plunged 
bank; for, knowing that I had 
chunk .of money, they gave me 4 
five-dollar limit. My sporting bloo 
and I played fast and furious fo 
hour. “At one time I was better tha 
hundred dollars winner, and quit 
hundred to the good. That nighi 
uncommonly lucky in the poker g 

: (Continued on Page 129 
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jext day for Sacramento, California, 
thousand dollars in my pockets. 
I arrived at Sacramento I was 
elcome in a stiff draw game in the 
she Western Hotel, but failed to do 
I was trying to convince those wise 
s that I was a true-blue gambler. 
re polite enough to take my word 
part of it just so long as my money 
t. However, I did quite well at 
nsidering the depth of conceit, for it 
weeks before I was picked clean. 
ext jump was Placerville, Cali- 
vhere I went to work in a gold mine. 
at Placerville for three months, 


yut two dollars and fifty cents, when 
ht, the game having broken up, I 
playing casino with one of the win- 
won ten dollars from him, and a 
mestarting we bothsatin. I quit the 
wrning with one hundred and eighty 
and took the stage for the railroad, 
bought a ticket to Reno, Nevada. 
for the next three years, at an age 
should have been in school, I drifted 
rail of the pasteboards through all 
3s and territories of the West. I know 
‘t if I had confined my attention to 
3, or had endeavored to secure an 
yn with the same degree of perse- 
that I gave to cards, I probably 
ave been successful. My life served 
il purpose, but the thriil of pitting 
; against the card sharps lured me 
_place to place. I turned down all 
* travel with other gamblers, and I 
to play crooked cards, for, to me, 
em of the game was outguessing the 
sallow. No play afforded me more 
> than to win from a cheat, and the 
me when I haunted their games and 
However, 


ny plunging methods broke me I 
‘otowork. This was totally at vari- 
h the system of other gamblers, for 
suld bum meals and stake money 
aey were cleaned out. 


he added. 

'supper I tried to read, but could 
apose my mind, for my poker fever 
h. The people where I was stopping 
early, but I wasso restless that I was 
le. At 8:30 I buttoned my coat and 


d the pools of water were my only 
in keeping to the road. The way 
endless, and I often slipped and fell; 
2rsistently plodded on. 


ong Walk to a Quick Loss 


as after eleven that night when I 
tipping mud and water beside a hot 
Thung my hat and coat on the back 
ur, dried my hands and plunked two 
dollars on the table. The first card 
le was an ace and I paired on the 
tm. When the fourth card fell I held 


ards made a pair of sevens and I did 
d2my hand. I had just an even hun- 
‘tin my pocket, and at once placed 
ie table, On the first two turns of 
I made a pair of queens, and one 
layers stayed all the way through on 
im the hole and paired it on the last 


3! I stood by the stove for half an 
tying my clothes; and then, to teach 

fool—myself—a lesson, walked 
where I came from. I reached there 
in the morning so desperately tired 
lid not get up until suppertime that 
! felt sure that I had lost in that 
‘mply because I did not have money 
to stick to a finish, for both players 


THE SATURDAY 


who called me were not gamblers by any 
means. They had simply outlucked me. 

During the couple of days that I spent 
using up my board and room I did some 
hard thinking. I laid down some rules to 
follow; and what is more, I kept them. 
I knew that I had learned to play a good 
game of poker, but lacked control of my 
money, so I pledged myself never to get 
stuck and go broke; also, if I played any 
banking game, such as faro, roulette or 
craps, I would set the amount before enter- 
ing the play, and if luck went against me I 
could lose that sum and no more. My win- 
nings would not be limited. However, in 
poker I would chance any amount that I 
felt the game warranted. Banking games 
with me would be but a side issue, an occa- 
sional form of mild recreation. Poker, both 
stud and draw, would be the games that I 
would concentrate on. They gave the hu- 
man interest, study and play of mind that 
were totally lacking in the banking games. 
I would adhere to my rules of traveling 
alone and playing square. However, if a 
gambler was trying to hand me some of his 
work, and I could play it back on him as 
I did by crimping the deuce in Portland, I 
would do so. 


Catching a Crook 


I returned to Vallejo and made numerous 
inquiries for work. Not being successful, 
I drifted into a saloon and was watching 
a small draw-poker game when a fellow 
touched me on theshoulder and said, “‘ Have 
a drink with me, kid.” 

I turned and recognized him as one of 
the players in the game where I had lost the 
three hundred. 

As we clicked glasses he said, ‘‘I haven’t 
seen you around since that night.” 

“No use,’ I replied. ‘‘You fellows 
cleaned me.”’ 

He laughed and said, “‘ Well, you played 
the game, but they drawed out on you. 
Take this’”—handing me a ten-dollar gold 
piece—‘‘and try your luck in the draw 
game.” 


I played close to hard cards, but could: 


not get astart. Several times I was nearly 
broke; but I hung on, and when the game 
closed I had eleven dollars. My backer 
told me to keep the dollar and I invested 
half of it in food. I then played seven-up 
with a fellow at fifty cents a game and won 
two dollars. I sunk the fifty cents and bet 
the balance on a turn of twenty-one; and, 
winning, I let it ride. I then made two 
four-dollar bets; and, the dealer breaking, 
I won them both. I divided the money in 
four equal bets and found that I did not 
have to draw to any of my hands. I was 
watching the dealer and saw him pulling 
second, so like a flash I shot out my right 
and clamped it on his thumb. 

I had caught him cold and exposed his 
work and it made him sore. I picked up 
two of my bets before the rough-house 
started, and that is all I ever got, for the 
bartender chipped in and the two of them 
skidded me through the door. Of course, I 
could have closed the game by tipping it to 
the officers, for poker was the only game 
sanctioned by the law. However, this form 
of retaliation I would never use, regardless 
of the sum I lost or how crudely I had been 
cheated. 

During the next three years that I drifted 
the poker route I was never broke. I clung 
mostly to the gold and silver camps and 
sunk many a winning from the gambling 
games in prospect tunnel and shaft. There 
was a saying that all gamblers had a dump- 
ing place for their money. With most of 
them it was faro bank; booze, race horses 
and women with others; and, peculiar as it 
may seem, fake stock promotions caught 
many of these shrewd fellows. Travel, good 
living and prospecting got mine. 

During my six years of almost constant 
travel by train, stage, boat, horseback, and 
even many times afoot, I played poker un- 
der many varying conditions—on blankets 
spread in the shade of trees, or what more 
often happened, on the desert sands in the 
scorching heat of the summer sun; in tents 
bitter cold or insufferably hot; on the beds 
in the miners’ bunk houses, in cook shacks 
or cabins. More often, however, it was the 
open barroom, where drunken fights were 
frequent and sometimes a deck of cards was 


splashed with blood. However, contrary to | 


all lurid tales of poker games, killings were 
of infrequent occurrence. Then, too, there 
were the back rooms close shut and reek- 
ing with the smell of liquor and the air blue 
with the haze of tobacco smoke. There 
were, as well, the well lighted and properly 
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When you are buying insect screen cloth, look for the red and black 
Jersey tag. It identifies the cloth which will give you a maximum of 
service and a minimum of trouble. 


Jersey Copper Insect Screen Cloth is made of copper 99.8% pure, 
and has all the wonderful durability of this metal. It has an unusual 
length of life even when subjected to the severe climatic conditions 
found along the seacoast or in the tropics. 

Pure copper ordinarily is soft and pliable. This is distinctly not the 
case, however, with that used in Jersey Copper Screen Cloth. Due 
to a special Roebling process, the copper in this cloth is comparable 
to steel as to stiffness and strength. It will not sag or bulge. It 
can be depended upon to keep its shape and look well year after year. 
Use Jersey Copper Screen Cloth, (16 mesh, dark finish) for your 
door, window and porch screens. Look for the red and black tag 
when you buy custom-made screens or screen cloth from the roll. 
If you cannot readily locate a hardware dealer who sells Jersey 
Copper Screen Cloth, write us. We will send you, on request, a 
booklet regarding screen cloth which you will find worth reading. 


THE NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 


626 South Broad Street 


Trenton New Jersey 
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Have you tried 
GINGER ALE 


made from 


Hires 5 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACT § 


This discovery enables you to make a 
delicious Ginger Ale at home just as 
easily and economically as you make 
Rootbeer from Hires Household Extract. 


One package makes 80 glasses. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send 25c and 
we will send postpaid package direct, or 
send $2.80 for carton of one dozen. 
Canada and foreign 
price, 35c and $4.00, 
respectively. 

THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 
208 S. 24th St., Phila., Pa. 


Charles E. Hires Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
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Gentlemen: I’m “for more money.” 
how I may earn it. 


Name 
Street 


City 


1. For More Money 


RE you lucky enough to be making 
all the money you need? Ifyou are, 
this offer can hold nothing further for 
you. If not, let’s talk things over: 
your job allow you a few extra minutes in 
which to talk to folks “ 
Or can you spare a little time at noon 
hour—in the evening? It’s all the same; 
you can turn that time into money! 


2. In Your Spare Time 


IMPLY do as Mr. Charles W. Rickard of 

California does—send us new and renewal 
subscriptions for The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home fournaland The Country Gen- 
(Mr. 
two hours.) Previous experience is not neces- 
sary for success. Your time is absolutely your 
your profits liberal—but for full details 


3. Send This Coupon 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
361 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Please tell me, but without obligation, 


Does 


on your own’’? 


Rickard made $3.00 in his first 


Salesmen Wanted 


To sell Teas, Coffees, etc., direct to 
consumer. Profit Sharing Plan. 


References and Bond required. 


Pleasant, profitable and healthful employment. 
Thousands have succeeded with us. Many 
have been with us from twenty to forty years. 


For full information write to 


Grand Union Tea Company 
Room No. 10 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


69 Games in 1 e 
and All for 50¢ 


New Free Book / 

of 69 Problems _ 
: packed in 
every 
box. 


68 Jay Street 


Wonder 
Puzzle 
of the 

Century 


Played by one, it makes fun for all. You 
nee never tire of it. Ideal as a gift for all who are 
eS oi shut in or lonely. Sold wherever good games are 

. sold. Price with Puzzle Book only 50c (in Can- 
Jada 75c), or sent postpaid for 50c. 


Y Lubbers & Bell, 721 Second Ave., Clinton, lowa 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 727 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


$400.00 PRIZES 


First Prize $100 Second $50 
Ten Prizes $25 each 


for the Best Original Published Article 


on the 
Healthfulness and Importance 
of Increased Use of Spices 
and for new and novel uses 
JUDGES 


Competent and impartial judges will decide on 
the merits of the published articles. 


Send papers before Oct. |, '23, containing articles 
to Geo. H. Carrer, Chairman, 189 State St., 
Boston, Mass., American Spice Trade Association. 


: 7 | Rese: 
Milk 


and Malt 
j Grain Ext. 
~ in powder, makes 
The Food-Drink 
&» for All meee 


Malted Milk 


Whoever heard of 
Baking in a Pot? 
Write for the story of this great 
invention. Bakes everything. 
Saves 75% to 90% in gas or oil 
fuel. Agents Wanted 


hy Baxe eet 


a 
aS OvER THE OFEH a 


CADMUS PRODUCTS CO., BAYONNE, N. J. 
WRITE for free illustrated 
pa book and “RECORD OF 


TS. NVENTION BLANK.” Send model 


or sketch and aesdintion of invention for our free 
opinion of its patentable nature. 


Get the facts about big prof- 


AGENTS its made by agents selling 


unique knife and scissors sharpener to house- 


j) wives. Not a whetstone—produces keen 
@ cutting edge instantly. Earn handsome in- 
come, allorparttime. (Sample, 50c postpaid) 
Premier Mfg. Co.,805 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
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ventilated: gambling houses of the larger 
cities. Also, there were the elegantly fitted 
rooms in the closed towns where they gave 
you a shot of real liquor from a polished 
sideboard before you sat in the game. 

Big games among gamblers often devel- 
oped into endurance tests, for those who 
could sit the longest and drink whisky with 
the least effects usually got the money. 
Corns on your person some place besides 
your feet were apt to develop in those days. 
Long hours of steady sitting, loss of sleep, 
irregular meals, strong stimulants, foul air 
and other abusive habits, caused many to 
become drunkards or dope fiends. Pneu- 
monia and tuberculosis claimed many. It 
was a hard, fast life, and most of those who 
persistently followed the game slipped out 
in their thirties. Yet to prove the exception 
to the rule, there was Windy Eastman, who 
at seventy-six was still stepping as lively as 
the young fellows, and treading the pace. 

There were lungers in nearly every poker 
game; and it was in Los Angeles in 1898, if 
I remember correctly, that I saw one have 
a hemorrhage and die at the table while 
raking in a big pot that he had just won. 

““A noble death,” the gamblers said. 

His winnings were sufficient to bury him 
decently. Years later I sat ina poker game 
until the small hours of the morning with a 
noted race-horse man. We retired at the 
same time, and when I got up I found that 
he was dead. The boom camps of the desert 
countries were whirlwinds of dust and the 
green-lumber shacks of the snow lands were 
asteaming vapor. Epidemics of contagious 
diseases were of frequent occurrence, and in 
the words of the poet, ‘“‘They buried them 
darkly at dead of night,” for deaths fright- 
ened people away. Men slept packed thick 
on the floors of the saloons, just leaving a 
lane to the bar and the gambling tables. 
The morning wakening by the porter often 
found someone cold and stiff. In a saloon 


| at Rawhide, Nevada, I remember that there 


were three one morning. 

I never knew a death to stop the turn of 
a card, however. I remember playing all 
night by the side of a dying man. He was 
one of us, and we were separated by a cloth 
partition. It was fifty miles to a doctor and 
a bad night. We hired a rough camp nurse 
and he told us there was no hope for Tex. 


never authorized. 


Stumbling Sam—Sewell Ford . 
Gun Metal—JohAn Russell . 


Big Sam—Captain Dingle ; 
Mahogany— Joseph Hergesheimier 
Babs the Unbeatable—Austin Parker 


Playing the Gold Camps 


Editorials . 
Short Turns and sicoren, 
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Pneumonia had him. I stepped te 

of his, bed and took his hand. _ 
“Ts there anything I can do?”? 

He was silent a moment, they 
“Don’t stop the game. I like 0 | 
jingle of the coin. I wish that I eoy 
with you boys tonight.” 

He drifted off into a meaningles 
and at daylight was dead. Yet In 
that we were heartless. We all 
money for those who were sick ands 
each one, gambler or miner, wa 
buried. The sporting crowd wel 
ously generous to the injured or sick 
time were any of us so indifferent a 
tor I saw, who was stuck at faro 
he was called to an adjoining 
amine a man who was tossing in 
the floor. He made a quick exam 

“Pneumonia,” he stated. “§ 
fellows carry him to the prstheal 5¢ 
be over in a few minutes.” j 

It was two hours later—and on] 
peated calls—that he left to ca 
sick man, cursing the messen 
turbing him. He was quickly 
could easily imagine the benefits ts 
from the attention of this angry doe 
cared for the sick, but the dead 
and beyond our help, sO we went 
the games. 

Fortunately I escaped all si k 
was able to play in every poker ga 
came up. Sometimes they develo 
trying conditions. I well rem 
cold November night, near the 
Black Rock Desert, in Nevada, 
us found ourselves in an apparent 
anchored tent, but without fir 
spread a piece of canvas on the 
wrapping ourselves with blanket 
poker by candlelight through the lon 
of the night. Every few minutes s 
of the players would jump up, 
feet and swing his arms to get up 
tion, and then return to the gam 
daylight a strong gust of wind toret 
loose and crashed it on us before ¥ 
escape. 

It was Gene Lang’s last poker g 
three days later he was dead ig 
monia. 

~ Editor’s Note—This is the first of ht 
The next will appear in an early issue. © 
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ADLER COLLEGIAN 


CLOTHES 
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WHY 


Were Coats Lined? 


There was a time when coat linings 


were a necessity. In that early day, 
clumsy workmen sewed their coarse 
materials together in such a careless 
‘fashion that seams were ragged and 


uneven. So the inside of the garment 


was lined to hide its imperfections. 


z 


But now, in Adler Collegian Clothes, — 
fine tailoring has done away with the 


“need for concealing the inside of the. = ein 


coat with a lining. 
Exquisite needlework alone produces 


a finish more beautiful than full silk 
lining. Adler Collegian Clothes with 
Bue McBedwin Finish fit the figure 


more gracefully and hold their shape 
much longer. Yet, they cost you 
‘nothing extra. 


Your Adler Collegian dealer can 
show you smart styles for every man 


of 17 to 70. 


DAVID ADLER & SONS COMPANY 
Milwaukee 
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The McBedwin Finish 


THEY KEEP “YOU; LOOKING 


YOUR: BES TD 
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Only the newest 
and best style in 
HART SCHAFFNER 
_ & MARX CLOTHES 


Soft, easy drapery in the 
coats for young men; 
wider, straight hanging 
trousers, wider button 
spacing—all the styles that 
are good and new You'll 
always find them in 
our clothes 
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Ive noticed that the last 
few times I've seen you— 
youve been smoking a pipe 


Yes—Lenjoy it very much 
especially since I've been 
smoking this aged in wood 
tobacco. 

Its undoubtedly better. 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co, 
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465 Okays 


What Automotive Manufacturers 


say about the 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart 


Following the annual meeting of the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany’s Board of Engineers, the 1923 recommendations 
were immediately mailed to all manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, automobile engines, motor trucks, and farm 
tractors. 

Each manufacturer was advised of the grades of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil recommended for his automotive unit, 
the grade for summer and the grade for winter. 


Approval of these recommendations has been received 
from 465 automotive manufacturers and in many cases 
they paid high tribute to both the Chart and Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil. 


Don’t say, 
“‘Give me a quart of oil’’ 


The Chart is of full value only as you use the grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil which it specifies for your car. In 
Gargoyle Mobiloil you secure an oil which is produced 
only from crude stocks chosen solely for their /ubricating 
value—not gasoline yield. 

We believe that the entire automotive industry backs 
us in urging you not to buy “‘loose”’ oil indiscriminately 
by the quart. You cannot ‘always be sure either of high- 
grade oil or scientifically-correct body. 


If the partial Chart at the right does not include your 
car, write to our nearest branch for our booklet, “Cor- 
rect Lubrication,” which includes the complete list of 
recommendations. The complete Chart is also on the 
walls of dealers who sell Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


Warning: 


Don’t be misled by some similar sounding name. Look on the container for 
the correct name Modiloil (not Mobile) and for the red Gargoyle. 

Don’t believe false statements that some other oil is identical with Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil. Gargoyle Mobiloil is made only by the Vacuum Oil Company 
in its own refineries, and is never sold under any other name. 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


Domestic Branches: 


Ps, 
New York (Main Office) Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia Detroit Pittsburgh 
Indianapolis Minneapolis Kansas City, Kan. 
Milwaukee Des Moines Dallas 
Buffalo Rochester Oklahoma City 
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| If it’s a 
\ Paramount Picture; 
it’s the best 
show in town 
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The responsibilities of 
motion picture leadership 


HE advantages of leadership in the new art and 
industry of the screen are great, but the responsi- 
bilities are greater. Paramount feels this keenly. 


Not a Paramount Picture is released until the ques- 
tion can be answered in the affirmative: “Does this 
photoplay express the ideal which has led America to 
entrust Paramount with motion picture leadership?” 


The largest and most successful organization in the 
industry could never have been built but for the 
Paramount ideal. Everything followed from that: 
unique organization, great financial resource, distin- 
guished producing personnel. 

A concrete example is ‘‘The Covered Wagon.” 
This has run 15 weeks on Broadway, 10 in Chicago, 
11 in Los Angeles, and is acclaimed ‘‘the greatest motion 
picture ever made.’ Paramount’s regular methods 
produced it. Upon a thousand successes, over a period 
of years, is such leadership founded! 

Enjoy the results of the most successful screen art. 
Go by the brand name Paramount. 


the 


AGNES AYRES in 
“The Heart Raider’”’ 
Screen play by Jack Cunningham 


From a story by Harry Durantand Julie Herne 


Directed by Wesley Ruggles 


BEBE DANIELS 
and Antonio Moreno in 
“The Exciters”’ 

By Martin Brown 
Scenario by John Colton 
and Sonya Levien 
A Herbert Brenon Production Directed by Maurice Campbell 
“THE WOMAN WITH 
FOUR FACES” 

With Betty Compson & Richard Dix 
Screen adaptation by George Hopkins 
From the play by Bayard Veiller 


“CHILDREN OF JAZZ” with 


Robert Cain and Eileen Percy 
Adapted by Beulah Marie Dix 
From the play “Other Times” 
by Harold Brighouse 
Directed by Jerome Storm 


A William deMille Production 
“ONLY 38” 


With May McAvoy, Lois Wilson, 
Elliott Dexter and George Fawcett 
From the play by A. E. Thomas 
Suggested by a story by 
Walter Prichard Eaton 
Screen play by Clara Beranger 


JACK HOLT in 


“A Gentleman of Leisure” 


and Anthony Coldeway 
Directed by Joseph Henabery 


(G38. FAMOUS PLAYERS LASKY CORPORATION /*4 
. ADOLPH ZUKOR, President \ 
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The Newman Theatre, Kansas City. 

Another of the great modern palaces of the 
screen showing Paramount Pictures predomi- 
nantly, with every fitting luxury of presentation. 


one months_releases of 


Super Thirty-nine 


Theodore Kosloff, Ricardo Cortez, 


By John Stapleton and P. G. Wodehouse 
Screen Play by Jack Cunningham 
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ROOFINGS 


Who can question the power of an ideal? 


Ideals are mightier than governments because they 
make and unmake governments. No nation, no 
business man or business organization can gain and 
maintain leadership without them. 


To make good roofings—roofings worthy of the 
public’s confidence—has been the ideal of The Barrett 
Company for almost three-quarters of a century. 


Time and experiment have brought improvements. 
But today the Barrett ideal is still what it was in the 
beginning—to make good roofings for the American 
people. 


Barrett Roofings, made in styles suitable for all 
types of steep roof buildings, are described in our 
booklet — ‘Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and 
Farmers.’’ You will find this free booklet interesting 
and helpful—a post card will bring it by return mail. 


The 


40 RECTOR STREET — NEW YORK CITY 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED 
2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada 
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An Unusual Mark 


[he dual function of a trade mark is 
oO be pleasing and to be conspicuous, 
yecause it should serve as a one-glance 
dentification of a product, a policy, a 
company, or a store. 


The Seiberling trade mark has been 
1ighly commended by those who are 
uupposed to know such things. It has 
ilso served its purpose, for it has 
issisted in gaining public recognition 
if Seiberling Cords as being in the front 
ank of the “quality group” of high- 
rrade tires in one short year. 


SEIBERLING 
SORD 


An Unusual Product 


The Seiberling Cord is unusual not simply in 
laving its distinctive tread design and its tough, 
lack tread rubber in one piece from bead to bead, 
ut for the results of these and other features. 


It was unusual for a new tire to have sales 
eaching millions of dollars in its first year, and 
9 be assured of over double that volume in 1923. 

It was unusual that only one in a hundred pur- 
hasers have found anything to criticize in this 
ire. This is the story of Seiberling Cords. 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY ee Re ee, Pe 
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CATER 


The ‘‘ Caterpillar’s’”’ 
field of usefulness is 
by no means limited 
to road work. There 
is a ‘‘ Caterpillar” of 
size and capacity for 
every power need. On 
farm or ranch, in the 
mining, oil and lumber 
industries, for snow 
removal and other civic 
work — wherever trac- 
tive power and endur- 
ance are atapremium, 
the ‘‘ Caterpillar’’ has 
no real competitor 


HOLT 


PEORIA, _ ILL. 
STOCKTON. CALIF. 


pilin 
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Through the very heart of the Florida Ever- 
glades, world-famed as an impenetrable 
swamp, indomitable road-makers are now 
pushing the Tamiami Trail. Starting from 
Tampa on the Gulf, this 250-mile motor 
highway will run southward to Marco and 
then swing fearlessly into the Everglades, 
terminating at the magic city of Miami. 


The boards of trade of Tampa and other 
cities, the Tamiami Trail Association, 
county officials, citrus growers and other 
interests along the route are keenly con- 
cerned in the early completion of this trail 
at the lowest possible cost. That’s why 
‘*Caterpillars’’ are indispensable on this job. 
Mr. C. T. Friend, chairman of the county 


eo PITT iT ie 


ome 


commissioners at Tampa, says: ‘‘Our third 
‘‘Caterpillar’’ is now at work, grading the 
Hillsborough County end of the Tamiami 
Trail. 
service and general satisfaction, we feel 
that our investment in these remarkable 
machines has been a mighty good one.”’ 


‘‘Caterpillars’’ alone have the traction 
demanded for uninterrupted operation 
over the sandy, boggy places and other dif- 


ficult terrain encountered. Their superior 


speed and endurance means, too, that this 
highway is being completed in the shortest 
time and at the lowest possible cost. Our 


booklet, ‘‘ Caterpillar”? Performance, will 


be sent upon request. Write for it today. 


There is but one ‘‘ Caterpillar’’— Holt builds it. The name was origi- 
nated by this Company, and is our exclusive trade-mark registered in 
the U.S. Patent Office and in practically every country of the world. 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Export Division: 50 Church St., New York 
Branches and service stations all over the world 


From the standpoint of upkeep, 


Conquering the Everglad 
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il Stoves and Ran 
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MEN—Suppose you had a hot stove 
in your office all summer? that a Florence soon pays 


for itself through its 
economies—it burns 
kerosene, which is the cheapest fuel. 

It is an ornament to the kitchen. The mantel back 
and chimneys are of beautiful porcelain enamel, while 
the rest of the stove is finished in a satiny, durable, 
baked-on enamel with nickel trim. 

Your wife will find a Florence Oil Range filled with 


You know what you 
would do. But think of 
* your wife—she can’t let 
the fire out in her kitchen. Yet she needs a fire for 
only about two hours a day. A cool kitchen all sum- 
mer is better for her than a vacation. 
To-night tell your wife about the wickless Florence 
Oil Range. Tell her it burns with a blue flame just 
like a gas stove—that the large, powerful burners give 


POE 


m3 


ORT 


clean, intense heat close up under the cooking—that 
she can regulate the heat by turning the lever under 
each burner. 

When her cooking is done she can turn off the heat 


kerosene at some nearby furniture or hardware store. 

She can light it and see for herself how easy it is to 

regulate the flame to any degree of cooking heat. 
Write for interesting booklet, ‘‘ Pointing 


CORTON 


5 av 


and do the rest of her work in a cool kitchen. Tell her the Way to a Cool Kitchen.” It is free. Q 
Loox closely at the single : 
burner below. t : 

Touch a match to the i 


asbestos kindler, and you 
quickly have any degree of 
cooking heat you wish—in- 


— 


COE TE 


| A REALLY worth- 
while woman loves her 
kitchen. So she wants 
the best and most at- 
tractive cook stove 


tense, medium, or slow. 


salle ie asl an Be Se 


possible to get. é ; 

The little sketch be- | 4 
low shows the Flor- al ; | 
ence Oil Range in the A ; 

| 


kitchen ready to use. at 

It is beautiful to look Rees 
at, sturdily built, and ‘ 
easy to operate. 


FLORENCE AUTOMATIC- gat : : . 0 Lan ae 


PATENT APPLIEO FOR 


Florence Leveler 
Central Oil & Gas Stove Co., Dept. 510, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence 
Tank Water Heaters and Florence Room Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by M‘Clarys, London, Canada 


3 More Heat—Less Care 2 


This device has been 
attached to each foot of the 
Florence. By turning a 
screw the stove can be 
made perfectly level, no 
matter how uneven the 
floor. 
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The Clermont churned 
its slow, smoky way up the 
Hudson, on August 17th, 
1807, and theridicule of the 
Nation was turned on those 
who came to jeer at ‘‘ Ful- 
ton’s Folly.”’ The faith 
that never wavered of 
Robert Fulton was vindi- 
cated and his name was 
listed for imperishable 
fame among those who have 
served their fellow men 
courageously and with dis- 
tinguished ability. 


June 3 
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NIMATED by firm 
oy eee 
the importance of his 


“a work, Robert Fulton 


realized his dream, and proved 


to a dubious world that pro- 
pulsion of vessels by steam- 
power was practical. 


The possession of such res- 
olute faith is a priceless asset 
to the individual or organi- 
zation engaged in any service 
that entails creative effort. 
It is the impelling force that 
leads to greater attainment. 


The Firestone Gum-Dip- 
ped Cord, familiar today to 
millions of car-owners, is the 
outcome of years of applica- 


M'OrsehesMeblerkE 'S 


Aliainment through Faith 


tion and effort by an organi- 


zation convinced of inevi- 
table success. 


The long mileage these 
tires deliver with such re- 
markable uniformity, is taken 
for granted everywhere. Yet 
it is but a few brief seasons 
since such records, as are now 
common among Firestone 
users, were unthought of. 


With faith in their ability 
to attain a still higher degree 
of perfection in tire construc- 
tion, the builders of Firestone 
Cords have labored ardu- 
ously from the first and have 
seen their efforts crowned 
with unqualified success. 


PER DOwLAR 
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THOS”) SU M MER’ — K ECE P Seer ee Te O-U Car Vanier DUOF®G 


acation’s Pe 
~take it along 


For its Over-size Ink-fount carries °Uacation’s suppl 
y 


And Its Super-smooth Point 
Writes Without “First Aid”’ 


HIS SUMMER — weigh anchor — but keep the Home touch 

via Parker Duofold. At any stop, at any post-card rack, this 
ready co-worker will dash off your “‘wish-you-were-here” to those 
you've left behind. 


And watch in the woods for the flash of the Scarlet Tanager— 
it’s the only rival the Classic Duofold has. Here the hand of man 
has vied with the hand of nature in creating beauty and poise, and 
ease and grace in motion. 


No place you go, however strange, but Duofold’s familiar black- 
tipped, lacquer-red color will cheer your eye with its friendly greet- 
ing—the countersign that all Duofellowship knows. 


No ordinary pen can give strangers the good impression of you 
that Parker Duofold will. Yet it’s the most economical on earth, 
because its super-smooth point outlasts a score of the ordinary. 


Duofold Color 
Combination 
Patented 
Jan. 16, 1923 


We pay three times as much for Duofold’s Native Tasmanian 
Iridium tip as the cost of iridium used in inferior points. No style 
M7 of writing can distort it, hence a pen you can lend without fear. 


Gain the thrill of the Duofold’s balanced swing—gain the writing 
urge it brings to your hand. Step up to the first pen counter you 
come to and buy this Classic on 30 days’ trial—lacquer-red with 
smart black tips, or flashing black all over. Neat gold pocket-clip or 
gold ring-end for ribbon or chain included free. 


Ii by chance you find a store without the genuine GEO. S. PARKER 
Duofold, have the dealer send to us, naming point desired. 


Dug; O 


With The #/ 25 Year Point 


Duofold Jr. $$ Lady Duofold $5 
Same except for size With ring for chatelaine 


T Hee PA-R*K ER PEN *@OM PAN Ys) J AN EvSoVe 1S) Cee Woe 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO Manufacturers also of Parker “Lucky Lock” Pencils SAN FRANCISCO +: SPOKANE 
Canadian Distributors: Buntin, Gillies & Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario é 
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Latex is brought from the “U. S.” 
Rubber Plantations in steamers’ 
tanks, from which it is pumped into 
tank cars and transported by rail to 
the Company’s factories. 


How the Far East 
moved closer to the U.S.A. 


The Rubber Plantations of the United States 
Rubber Company are of direct practical interest 
to every user of rubber goods of any description. 


P to a few years ago, no American rubber manu- 
facturer had any control over his supply of vir- 
gin rubber. 


There was no command of quantity or quality. 


But about 1908 the United States Rubber Company 
took the progressive step of establishing its own plan- 
tations. 


Ideal rubber growing country was acquired in Suma- 
tra and on the Malay Peninsula. 172 square miles of 
rolling country—rich and fertile beyond belief. Uni- 
form rainfall—freedom from high winds—and a tem- 
perature that never falls below 70 degrees F. 


‘U. S.’’ Plantations Cover 110,000 Acres* 


Today the plantations of this Company contain 
5,000,000 rubber trees in bearing. Besides many thou- 
sands of acres now being brought under cultivation. 


* * * 


At the time, this move to control at least a substan- 
tial part of its rubber supply might have seemed merely 
a piece of foresight commensurate with the resources 
of the world’s largest rubber organization. 


But in the light of recent developments announced 
by this Company—this command of an unfailing 
source of pure rubber latex 
—the milky liquid that 
flows from the rubber tree 
when it is tapped—be- 
comes of the greatest im- 
portance to all users of 
rubber products. 


These “U. S.”’ devel- 
opments are briefly as 
follows: 


A receiving shed on one of the 
plantations. 


United States Rubber Company 


*NOTE—The United States Rubber 
Company is the only American rubber 
company that grows its own rubber in 
any considerable quantity. 


1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Sprayed Rubber—Instead of coag- 
ulating rubber out of the latex with 
smoke or chemicals—the only 
methods known heretofore—latex 
is sprayed in a snow-white mist into 
super-heated air. The water is driven out of it— 
nothing else. 


Sprayed Rubber is pure and uniform in quality. It 
contains no acids, no smoke residues or foreign mat- 
ter. It establishes a new and higher standard of 
quality for all articles made of or containing rubber. 


The New Web Cord—which also depends on con- 
trol of an adequate supply of pure rubber latex. Web 
Cord is impregnated through and through with pure 
rubber direct from the latex. It is the first true rubber- 
webbed cord structure. Free from cross tie-threads and 
all causes of flexion-resistance. Making a tire highly re- 
sistant to puncture, wear and internal disintegration. 


A Tire With No Weak Spots 
The New Flat-Band Method of Building a Cord 


Tire—ensuring scientific precision. 


Each cord precise in length, angle, tension and ser- 
vice. This means a balanced tire—in which every part 
does its proportionate share of the work. There are 
no weak spots. Wear is uniform and gradual—with 
a high resistance to puncture, assuring a long life. 


* * * 


These three advances in the art were developed by 
the “U.S.” rubber technicians. They mean more to the 
rubber industry than anything that has been accom- 
plished since vulcanization was discovered in 1839. They 
are the exclusive property of this Company, protected 
by patents in the United States and foreign countries. 


Collecting latex from the 
tapped rubber tree. 


Trade Mark 


Pressure of 
hand as you grasp 
handle snaps on light 


—in Your Windshield 
in 10 Minutes 


At last—a through-the- windshield 
spot light that can be put in your 
windshield while you wait! This is 
accomplished with the Fyrac Spot 
Light through the Fyrac Method of 
Installation—a new, patented method 
by which a hole can be cut in 
your windshield without removing 
the glass. 


The Fyrac Spot Light, made entirely 
of aluminum, weighs only 114 pounds. 
It operates ona ball swiveljoint,throws 
a strong, clear shaft of light 1500 feet 
in any direction, and “stays put” inthe 
position you place it. Easy and instan- 


taneous control of direction of light | 


rays from driver’s seat. It is not 
necessary to reach outside of car. 


THE SATURDAY 


leveenvenerennenel 


Every one knows the advantages of the 
windshield type ofspotlight—itsgreater 
usefulness, beauty and convenience in 
either closed or open cars. Now you 
can have a Fyrac Spot Light in your 
windshield—without laying up your 
car a whole day for installation—with- 
out danger of breaking the windshield. 


The entire job of installing, from cut- 
ting the hole in your windshield to 
attaching the wires to your electrical 
circuit, will take your Fyrac Dealer 
only 10 minutes. 


Go to your Fyrac Dealer today—have 
him install a Fyrac Spot Light in your 
windshield while you wait. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, order direct 
of us. Price, $10.00. 


DEALERS: If you are not now handling the Fyrac Spot Light, write us for full 
particulars. Our patented glass cutting tool, enabling you to cut hole in wind- 
shield without removing glass, is leased to dealers selling the Fyrac Spot Light. 


FYRAC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


EVENING POST 


June 30, 92 


$1 forYour OLD Plu 


on a new set of Fyrac Spark 
Plugs at Fyrac dealer’s. Th 
patented Fyrac principl 

one-INCH firing surfac 
gives 7 to 10 sparks, insuril 
more power, positive igi 
tion. Yellow Cabs of Chicas 
and New York, the form 
the world’s largest taxi sy: 
tem, use Fyrac Plugs. 


Fyrac Ford Timer 


No oiling. No moving parts 
to wear out. All-metal track 
insures even wear. Brush 
keeps track clean, insuring a 
smooth-running motor. Will 
last longer than ordinary 
timers. Price, $2.00. 
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he New 


WHITE ARROW 


(ord 


y 
At the Sign of the : 
-HO0D- 


Service Man 


OMEWHERE in your neighborhood, a red-coated and red- 
capped figure, mounted upon a metal base, stands at the curb 
front of a store. 

This familiar sign of the Hood Service Man locates for you the 
me of the New Hood White Arrow Cord. It invites you to stop. 
You will want to inspect the massive flat tread of the New 
yod White Arrow Cord. Particularly if you drive a closed car 
u will appreciate the added safety in the new design and con- 
uction of this most beautiful tire. 

And if you like the extra cushioning of running on slightly un- 
rinflated tires, you will learn that because. of the upstanding 
le walls of the New Hood White Arrow Cord, little or no harm 
1 result. 

[he price for the plus service in the White Arrow Cord is no 
‘ater than you ordinarily pay for a tire. 


Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers of rubber products for more than a quarter of a century. 
For Summer comfort—Hood Canvas Shoes—Ask your shoeman. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 
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ome Touring HERE This Summ 


Do 


Not till this summer have fine roads been available through 
this delightful region, north of the older east-and-west highways. 
But now, whether you are planning your main route through this 
section or another, plan to include some part, at least, of this 
charming summer playground. 


The Lake Erie-Niagara Falls Trail: From Toronto to Niagara 
and Buffalo—each of the three a center of a great vacation terri- 
tory—is but the beginning. Through the lakes and resorts of 
western New York and of northern Ohio are hundreds of attrac- 
tions on both main routes and by-paths. Cleveland is another 
inviting point; many famous beaches and lake resorts are in easy 
reach as you drive on to Toledo and the north. At Detroit are 
innumerable playgrounds, and here is the door to the wonderland 
of Michigan resorts which you reach by The Michigan Trail. Any 
of these cities will easily provide a week’s—or a fortnight’s— 
delightful vacationing. 


There are Three Statlers on Your Route 


At Detroit and at Cleveland are thousand-room Statler hotels; 
and at Buffalo was recently opened the newest Hotel Statler (1100 
rooms, 1100 baths) which is the finest of them all. In Buffalo, 
Cleveland or Detroit you might well make The Statler your head- 
quarters and spend some time in the vicinity of each city. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BUFFALO: 1100 rooms, 1100 
baths. Niagara Square. The old 
Hotel Statler (at Washington 
and Swan) is now called Hotel 
Buffalo; and the old Iroquois 
Hotel is closed, not to re-open. 
CLEVELAND: 1000 rooms, 
1000 baths. Euclid, at E. 12th. 
DETROIT: 1000 rooms, 1000 
baths. Grand Circus Park. 
ST. LOUIS: 650 rooms, 650 
baths. Ninth and Washington. 
BOSTON: Now preparing to 
build at Columbus Ave., Provi- 
dence and Arlington Sts. 


2,000 Miles of New Paved Roads 


Drive into these new highways at any point, Toronto to Chicago, 
and you’ll find new beauties and summer pleasures to attract you. 


And Statler Service is Guaranteed 


We guarantee that our employees will handle all transactions with our gue 
each other) in the spirit of the golden rule—of treating the guest as the emple 
like to be treated if their positions were reversed. We guarantee that every em 
go to the limit of his authority to satisfy the guest whom he is serving; and that 
satisfy him he will immediately take him to his superior. 


From this time on, therefore, if you have cause for complaint in any of ourh 
if the management of that house fails to give you the satisfaction which this gt 
promises, the transaction should then become a personal matter between you ant 
will confer a favor upon us if you will write to me a statement of the case, and 
me to make good my promise. I can’t personally check all the work of 6,000 en 
there is no need that I should do so; but when our promises aren’t kept, I wantt 


My permanent address is Executive Offices, Hotels Statler 
Company, Inc., Buffalo. VY y 


This Tour-Book is BrédearA ele foe It 


Both the Lake Erie-Niagara Trail and The Michigan Trail are map} 
running directions and other information, in a useful and interestin 
which you can have for the asking. 4 


TEAR THIS OUT AND MAIL IT 
To Hotel Statler, Executive Offices, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Please send me the booklet on vacation tours. 


Name_ 


Address _ ee. Se 


The largest hotel in the wot 
—with 2200 rooms, 2200b 
On Seventh Avenue,32d to 
Streets, directly opposite 
Pennsylvania Railway Tet 
nal. A Statler-operated 
with all the comforts and ¢ 
veniences of other Statle 
with the same policies © 
teous, intelligent and hel 
service by all employees. 
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TTER GRADES 
of MILK and CREAM 


now come this way 


Protects you from 
tampering—dust—and 
“back-porch” germs 


Your milk and cream are as pure as 
the bottles they come in—providing 
they haven’t been tampered with. 

When your milk leaves a modern 
dairy itis pure. The bottles are sterile. 
The good dairymen protect you there. 

But in transit and on your back- 
porch—you must protect it yourself. 

A few years ago in New York City, 
tampering, switching of labels, thin- 


ming out of cream after it left the - 


dairy, became a real problem. This, 
together with dust and germs which 
settled on milk-bottle tops— made 
milk an uncertain commodity. 

It was to meet this problem that 


‘the Standard Hood Seal was first 


‘brought into wide use. 


Non-Replaceable 
For the Standard Hood Seal guar- 


antees to you that your milk comes 
to your table as fresh and pure as 
when it left the dairy. 

First—It is non-replaceable. If any- 
one removes it—he cannot replace 
it. You at once detect any tampering. 


STANDARD | 


Second—It covers and seals the 
entire milk-bottle top. No dust or 
“‘back-porch”’ germs can settle on the 
top or around the pouring lip of your 
milk bottle. No hands can touch the 
top until you open it. 


For Better Grades 


Leading dairies everywhere now 
use this bottle top for better grades of 
milk and cream. For with it they can 
guarantee that ‘‘certified’’ milk is 
certified when it reaches you—that 
selected milk reaches you ‘‘selected’”’— 


that cream cannot be “thinned.” 


In India 


The Standard Hood Seal is used 
today the world over. In India it 
wiped out typhus among the British 
troops by protecting the milk supply. 
The U. S. Government has specified 
its use in the Panama Canal Zone. 

If your milk is not protected now 
by this cap, we would be pleased to 
have you write us. We will help you 
secure this protection. 


HOOD~ SEAL 


AIRYMEN—CLIP THIS! 


REMINDER 


This is just a vest pocket reminder. Tear it off 
Temind you to write the Standard Cap and 
i Corporation, Fullerton and Racine Aves., 
icago, about their proposition for capping your 
scted grades of milk and cream with the 


. germ-proof Standard Hood Seal. 


oe 


MANUFACTURED BY 


STANDARD CAP axv SEAL CORP. 
FULLERTON AND RACINE AVES. 
Chicago, Ill. 


sure that 


Seal. 


For Children you can be 
“certified” 
tified when you get it— 
capped with Standard Hood 


95 


To remove, just push the ring 
down with thumb and forefinger. 
To replace, it must be taken back 
to dairy and put on by special 


machinery. There is an ordinary 
disc cap inside. 


is cer- 


STANDARD CAP and SEAL CORP. 
Fullerton and Racine Aves. 
Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: 
I would like to have my milk protected by 
being capped with the Standard Hood Seal. 


My Dairy is se 


My Name is _ a ue 
Address 
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For Men,Women and Children 
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Salesrooms and Warehouses: Chicago, 902 Medinah Bldg.; Denver, 


ROLLINS HOSIERY MILLS, DES MOINES, 


Factories: Des Moines and Boone, 


1751 Lawrence Street 


lowa 


San Francisco, Cleveland, Detroit, Baltimore 


Sales Offices: St. Louis 
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Because ‘DAIRYLEA, 


the new evaporated milk, 
is rich, creamy and better, it 
has a place in every home. 


HETHER you now use evapo- 

rated milk or not has little 
to do with your consideration of 
Dairylea Milk. For this new evapo- 
rated milk sets a standard of its own. 
In thousands of homes Dairylea Milk 
is used, not only for the usual pur- 
poses of evaporated milk, but also in 
place of ‘‘top-milk cream.” This is 
because Dairylea Milk has a new rich- 
ness and creaminess that leads many 
people actually to prefer it for coffee, 
cereals, etc. 

When the “‘top-milk cream”’ is left 
in the milk bottle the children are 
given the nutritious whole milk that 
they really need for health, growth, 
and strength. 

The reasons for this richness and 
creaminess in Dairylea Milk are in its 
origin and in the way it is prepared 
for your table. All the milk that 
goes into Dairylea comes from that 
prize dairy section which provides 
New York City with its superior milk 
supply. Of this milk, Dr. Royal S. 


*Cans bearing the label reading “Dairy- 
men’s League Evaporated Milk” have in 
all respects the same contents as those 
bearing the label “Dairylea.” 


DAIR{MEN'S 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INc., New York 


Copeland, as Health Commissioner of 
New York, said: ‘New York’s milk 
is the best in the world—” 

The Dairymen’s League bottles 
millions of gallons of milk for New 
York City every year, and precisely 
the same milk goes into Dairylea Milk 
as into those bottles. Nothing is 
taken away, nothing is added. 

But, in model milk conservatories 
located in the heart of the best milk- 
producing sections, this milk is evapo- 
rated and _ sterilized — concentrating 
the precious butter-fats, and so pro- 
ducing an evaporated milk of a new 
richness and creaminess. 

Dairylea Milk has the appearance, 
the consistency, and the flavor of 
cream. Use it wherever you have 
been using ‘“‘top-milk cream,” and 
supply your family with whole milk, 
instead of skimmed milk, to drink. 

Get a can of Dairylea today and 
convince yourself by every test that it 
is a richer, creamier evaporated milk 
than Government standards require. 


ms SH 


In coffee, Dairylea Milk shows 
its real cream flavor. It 
makes good coffee taste 
better. 


101 


In baking, Dairylea Milk 
adds deliciousness to the te- 
sults, through its sweet, 
natural flavor. ~ 


In white sauces and creamed vege- 
tables, Dairylea Milk imparts 
that great creaminess by its rich 
butter-fats. 
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For 649 miles through the Belt, 
the Rocky, the Bitter Root 
the Cascade ranges, the 
yellow trains of the ‘‘Milw 
kee’ are driven byelectric power 


H 


The Marvel of “White Coal 


Unseen, unheard, resistless, 1s the power 


that speeds ‘“The Olympian’”’ on its trans-— 


mountain flight. Feeding the giant electric 


The only line operating transconti- 


ental trains by electric power locomotives of these thousand-ton steel 


The only line owning and operating 
its own sleeping cars between Chicago 


ind Satie coma trains is a torrential energy, sprung from the 


The only line operating over its own 
rails all the way between Chicago 
and Puget Sound 


Meme mountain waterfalls. More than 600 miles — 


Seattle-Tacoma and the Orient 


of smokeless, jarless, faultless travel, made 


possible by the marvel of ‘‘white coal,” 1s 


yours when you ride on the Chicago, Mil- 


waukee & St. Paul. Its route across the 


mountain ranges is the longest electrified 


railway on earth—spanning the most pic- 
turesque section of the most progressive 
railroad in the world. | 


GEORGE B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, 'Carcaco, Itt, 
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yest 1ron. made 


As sturdy construction assures 
you of the utmost in reliability 
and durability. In this iron you 
have an iron that is always ready 
for use. No troublesome repairs 
to bother and delay your work. 


Sold by dealers and electrical companies 
everywhere 


American Electrical Heater Company 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 


Oldest and largest exclusive makers in the world 
—established 1894 


” 
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“Cleans As It Polishes” 


Today the famous name 
O-Cedar not only covers this 
well known furniture and floor 
polish but includes a complete 
line of household necessities to 
keep your home brighter —to 
keep your furniture, floors, 
walls andceilings cleaner—and 
to make your housework easier. 


Other O-Cedar Products 


O-Cedar Polish—O-Cedar Mops 
O-Cedar Wax 
O-Cedar Floor Dusters 
O-Cedar Hand Dusters 
O-Cedar Wall Dusters 
O-Cedar Dust Cloths 


Always say “O-Cedar” 


In Your Home 


An O-Cedar Polish Mop brings absolute cleanliness 
to floors and linoleums. All the shine and sparkle of 
newness will appear without tedious labor. 


O-Cedar Mops are made in two styles. The yellow mop 
treated with the famous O-Cedar Polish for polishing. The black 
mop, chemically treated, for dusting. Their moderate cost places 
both within the reach of every good housewife. 


O-Cedar Mops are durably made and have improvements 
in construction and refinements in design which combine to give 
both unlimited service and utmost satisfaction. 


Try an O-Cedar Mop in your home. Enjoy the perfect 
results obtained with half the labor usually required. 


Remember O-Cedar Mops and all O-Cedar Products are 


f sold strictly on a guarantee of your complete satisfaction. 


O-Cedar Polish Mops are sold by dealers everywhere 
Insist on “O-Cedar” 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 


Chicago Toronto London Paris Cape Town 
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OTABLE superiority in performance 

has made this year’s Chandler the 
most eagerly sought after of all Chandlers. 
Capacity factory operations have barely 
sufficed to meet the demand. 


Largely responsible-is the phenomenal 
high gear capacity of the 


PIKES PEAK MOTOR 


Developed by Chandler engineers on 
the highest automobile climb in the world, 
this amazing power plant has, in a few 
months, established the Chandler as the 
performance car of the year—a matchless 
master of hills and a superbly smooth and 
silent performer in heavy city traffic. 


Drive it yourself—and see! 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY + CLEVELAND 
Export Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City. Cable Address ‘“CHANMOTOR” 


DLER 
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E are glad to be identified with 

the great advance in human com- 

forts that the use of concrete has 
made possible. It would be difficult to find the 
community or individual that does not benefit 
from the use of concrete buildings, bridges, 
dams, highways, streets and other forms of con- 
crete construction. 


LEHIGH--THE NATIONAL CEMEN 


PFEIFFEN- 


We are glad if Lehigh methods, based on 
the square-deal policy, have created confidence 
and spread more rapidly the national use of 
concrete. 


Marking the way of this progress and of 
reliable local service are the blue-and-white 
Lehigh Cement signs on the trucks and ware- 
houses of Lehigh dealers from coast to coast. 


16 MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. ALLENTOWN,PA. SPOKANE, WASH. 


NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW CASTLE, PA. MASON CITY, IOWA BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. OMAHA, NEB. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
RICHMOND, VA. PITTSBURGH, PA. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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unburn Hurts! 
Suentine Heals! 


UN-GWEN-TEEN 


‘The joy of “outdoors” is common to us all 
s , 
—and so is sunburn. 


Sunburn makes millions of us fellow-sufferers. 
But ask among your friends and you will find 
‘some for whom sunburn has lost its terrors. 


‘They have found Unguentine. 
Sunburn is just a burn. 


Unguentine has been “the first thought in 
burns”’ for over a generation. 


One application and soon the hot, throbbing 
| pain begins to die away. Unguentine’s healing 
work has begun. Still better, put it on as soon 
as you notice the burn and you'll have little or 
no pain. 


Again Unguentine has proved itselias‘a. triend 
in need.’’ 


Each succeeding year Unguentine has been re- 
lieving and healing more burns, scalds, cuts, 
bruises, windburn, sunburn, chafing and surface 
irritations than the year before. The recom- 
mendation of its friends has spread its use. 


For its purposes Unguentine is unsurpassed. 
To keep a tube on hand is wisdom. 


Get it at your druggist’s — he knows what 
Unguentine will do. 


e 


To relieve and to heal 
BURNS - CUTS + BRUISES - CHAFED SKIN 
POISON IVY + INSECT BITES 
For these—Unguentine 
Price thirty-five cents 


sei tte CLL Tt PIED A REVEAC EA COMPANY 


LaporaTtorieEs—Norwicn, New York 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


WHAT “Norwich” MEANS— 


OR more than a third of a century 

the Norwich Pharmacal Labora- 
tories have produced and originated the 
highest quality pharmaceuticals. ‘These 
have been placed at the service of the 
medical profession, dispensing pharma- 
cists, and the public. 


Norwich Milk of Magnesia — Norwich Zinc Stearate — Not af- 


Agreeable and effective, especially for fected by moisture or perspiration. Pre- ae 5 
The name ‘‘norwicu’’ on a pharma- 


cm~OTHER children. Also useful for acidity of vents chafing and irritation. Especially : - 
stomach and mouth. suited for infants. ceutical preparation stands for purity 
NORWICH Norwich Dental Cream—Pleasant, Norwich Nor-Co-Hol—Arubbingal- of ingredients and extreme accuracy in 
antiseptic, and thoroughly cleansing. cohol to relieve muscular soreness. Par- control of preparation. 
FRIENDS Preserves and beautifies the teeth. ticularly good for use in the sick room. wes 


IN NEED 
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VEE WEAVE °% 
OF BURSON ‘8! 
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Individuality — 
URSON Hosiery possesses that distincti 
and individuality of style which attra 
attention of discriminating women. 4 
This rare quality is found in Burson Hose k 
of the patented Vee Weave—a weave of 
_niceness that reflects the better taste—a wear 
follows faithfully every curve of the foot, 
and leg, giving the smartest fashioned fit. ’ 
Weave eliminates foot discomforts by havin 
seams in either sole or toe. It retains its fashi 
shape after continued laundering, and becaus 
perfect smoothness permits the wearing of 
shoes with greater ease. 
The close-up picture shows the Vee Weave 
smart, converging lines of knitting. From toe t¢ 
the needles mould nature’s beautiful conto 
the fabric with accurate precision. 
Burson Hose, fashioned by this improved mei 
without seam and without wrinkle, combin 
smartness with gracious comfort. They offe 
quality which cannot be imitated—individt 


5 


Burson KNITTING COMPANY 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


MANY stockings are now 
made with mock seams 
to imitate the real seams of 


NOS 


fe the veal seams 0 EOE i HIN 
full-fashioned hosiery. This is a : cat anak Dill | i] 
confusing to those who want tre victnuel ce) ba Dl | \ } 
shaped stockings. To be abso- BD ) / 
lutely sure of fashioned hose, i ccc ! 


buy “Burson.” 


FASHIONED HOSE 


Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized & Silk 
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Conveyors like this, built 
with rugged Rex Chain, are 
aiding in the production of 
Buick, Dodge Brothers, Ford, 
Nash, Paige, Studebaker 
and many other motor cars 


Doing more work 
with less effort 


Though facing a decreasing supply of labor the 
industries of this country now are being called 
on to satisfy an increasing demand for their 
products. Forced to make more units with fewer 
human hands, thousands of plants are meeting 
the issue through a broader use of labor-conserv- 
ing methods and equipment. Conveyors built 
with Rex Chain are playing an important part 
in this new order of the day. Saving time and 
effort in the moving of materials from opera- 
tion to operation, they are releasing labor for 
those tasks which must be done by hand, and 
are insuring larger outputs at lower cost. Prob- 
ably there are places in your plant where Rex 
Chain, in conveyors or drives, can effect vital 
economies. Our engineers can show you how. 


This powerful and long-last- 
ing Rex Chabelco Steel Chain 
is delivering equal satisfaction 
in conveying materials and in 
driving rolls, drums, oil-well 
drills, screens, construction 
machinery and other equipment 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


Branch Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities in the.United States and Abroad 


Rex Sprockets, Rex Conveyors, Rex Concrete 
Mixers and Pavers, Rex Traveling Water Screens 


The Jantzen girl ina 
sitting-standing dive 


shaped to S1¥? 
form-fit 


Patented bow 
trunks give as 
perfect fit ov 
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Hee SWELTERING days! Goin’ 
away to the seashore over the Fourth, 
or to camp by lakes and streams? Then 
of course you intend to swim. So, don’t 
forget to take your Jantzen with you. 
Everywhere you will find your fellow joy- 
seekers reveling in the comfort of the 
national swimming suit. 


Take a peep into the natatorium in your city. 
You won't find the fellow with a Jantzen suit 
paddling around the edges. He’s having the time 
of his life on the diving board, or cutting through 
the water with speedy strokes. 


Why? Because the Jantzen was made to swim 
in. Its exclusive patented features are the bow 


This is National Jantzen Week 


trunks insuring perfect fit, non-rip crotch and orig- 
inal Jantzen-stitch that gives with every move- 
ment of the body. No other suit can be like the 
Jantzen. . 


See the Jantzen display at 
your favorite store 


From Maine to Manila, Jantzen suits will be 
featured this week by department stores, men’s 
stores, and sporting goods shops. The season's 
favored colors—brilliant reds, beautiful blues, blacks, 
greens, faun, tobacco, heathers—some in solid colors, 


others with contrasting stripes. All are pure, long- 
fibre wool. 


Ask for a Jantzen. There are styles for men, 
youths, women and children. If your dealer doesn't 
have the Jantzen, write us for our illustrated cata 
log and names of the stores which sell them. 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS, PorTLAND, OREGON 
Dealers —We can ship promptly by express. Wire or write. 


‘F NEVER BINDS~NEVER SAGS _ 


a 


Y The National 


Swimming Suit 
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Accessories oe a ey 


~ that Better Any Ford Car 


OUBLE the return on your Ford investment by improving your car’s appearance, increasing 

its length of service, decreasing your cost of upkeep and repairs. APCO Equipment adds 

a thousand-fold to the comfort, enjoyment and safety of all who drive or ride in ‘“‘ The Universal 
Car’’ at a maximum outlay of only $48.45. APCOIZE your Ford! 


1. APCO Shock Absorber adds 66 inches of resilient 
coiled steel to each end of each spring. ‘Limousine 
riding luxury”’ in a Ford. $25 a set. 

2. APCO Rear Wheel Brake eliminates destructive 
chatter, rattles and drag. Outlasts the car itself. 
$14.00 a set. 

3. APCO Dash Oil Gauge shows exact level of oil at a 


glance. A positive insurance against a ruined motor. 
$3.00. 


4. APCO Oiling System keeps the motor liberally 
supplied with oil through an auxiliary outside pipe. 
$2.50. 


5. APCO Steering Column Brace is a safety device 
that prevents troubles due to excessive vibration. 
$1.00 black. $1.50 polished. 


6. APCO Horn Button (No. 138) replaces nut in cen- 
ter of Ford steering wheel. Gives a Ford a feature that 
95% of higher-priced cars have. 50c. 

7. APCO Horn Button (No. 9) sits on gas lever at 


your finger’s tip. May be reached easily at all times. 
$1.00. 


8. APCO Anti-Rattler automatically takes up wear 
on steering arms. Eliminates necessity for constant 
adjustment. 70c set of 3. 


9. APCO Crank Case Arm enables you to have a 
broken crank case arm repaired in less than an hour at 
a negligible cost—without removal of engine. 75c. 


APCO Equipment for Fords is sold all over the world by dealers. Distributed 
by Jobbers in 126 cities throughout the United States and Canada. Guaran- 
teed by the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of Equipment for Fords. 


APCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY saisacs PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Canadian Factory 


Export Office 


Montreal 


New York City 


Branches Carrying Stock 


ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 
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. R. H. MACY & CO., Inc. 
New York’s largest depart- 
ment store. 


. NEW YORK GENERAL 
POST OFFICE: Biggest post 
office building in America. 


. PENNSYLVANIA STA- 
TION: As beautiful as it is 
busy. 

. HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA: 
2200 bedrooms—world’s larg- 
est hotel. 


. THE WALDORF-ASTORIA: 
Has sheltered distinguished 
visitors for 30 years. 


. NEW YORK PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY: 2,100,000 books 
under one roof. 


. GRAND CENTRAL TER- 
MINAL: World’s largest and 
costliest railway terminal. 


— 


June 50, 1923 


On this airplane map are marked seven of New York City’s principal institutions. The man who wrote “Give my regards to Broadway, Remember 
me to Herald Square,” referred to the little triangle where Broadway, Thirty-fourth Street and Sixth Avenue come together in front of Macy’s. 


So this is New York! 


Copyright, Fairchild Aerial 


Camera Corporation 


T is the very heart of New York. Here are the city’s 
two great railway terminals, its post office and 
publiclibrary, itsmost famoushotels, anditslargest 

department store. 

Time was when the heart of the city was far to the 
south. The Macy store, for instance, was originally in 
a group of small buildings on Fourteenth Street. But 
its founder had vision and a policy. 

The vision led him to foresee the movement uptown, 
and to predict a half century ago that 
the district in which Macy’s now 
stands would become the future busi- 
ness center of the city. 

The policy was to buy for cash and 


again and again, and is now demanding the amazing 
nineteen story tower-like addition which you can see 
in the picture below. 


No mail order catalogue is published by Macy’s. 
But when you come to New York next time—and 
almost everybody does come, sooner or later—plan 
to spend a morning at Macy’s. To do so, you will 
find, is like making a quick tour of the markets of the 
world, for there is scarcely a country that does not 
contribute something to these miles 
of counters and shelves. 

If you buy, you have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the prices you 
pay are the lowest in the city. 

But whether you buy or not, you 


May 
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sell for cash and keep his prices low. | 
Maintained unswervingly for sixty- ; a EE oat 
five years, this policy has built a busi- | fo Bene Fagin Sememtaerre 
ness which has outgrown its buildings _! edt © remo e os: 


will find the Macy store worth seeing 
as one of America’s distinctive in- 
stitutions. 
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HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 
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IVILIZATION has an enemy, insidious, 
creeping and hideous—its name is Dope. 
I have met one bitter defeat at the hands 
is enemy. But I have just begun to fight. 


personal defeat was a bitter one. The 
y stole from me happiness, contentment 
rything, perhaps, save the knowledge 
it all was not in vain; that perhaps it 
t be the means unto a ruthless war against 
evourer of Man. Yes, I have just begun 


ht. 


e fights with one’s own weapons; the 
r with the pen; the soldier with the sword. 
1 of the profession of the motion picture 
n and I am proud of its wonderful power 
pression. That is my weapon. 


is the only weapon I feel I can use 
ly and effectively against an enemy 
st overwhelming in its power., You do 
know dope. I do. For two years I was 
to face with: the leering white curse of it, 
rerror of it, struggling and fighting in 
against its terrible encroachments. 
I failed—only to find that the task 
arrying on this fight had naturally 
> to me, and that there would be 
ess after all had been lost. From thou- 
s came the appeal, the demand that 
ntinue on. 


went to my friends of the screen 
d and told them my purpose—to 
te a dignified, sensible, worth while 
sition of the real, stark terrors of this 
ny, and to do it in a manner that all 
see might understand and FEEL! 


nd so the story has been told—in the 
way in which I feel the true facts can 


Statement dy Wm. J. Burns 


1 renowned detective and director of Division 
f Investigation of the U. S. Dept. of Justice. 


ery right thinking individual in the United States 
used over the revelations of the dope menace. Nothing 
ring home to them with greater finality the serious 
of this treacherous curse than a motion picture starring 
allace Reid. 

ye picture which Mrs. Wallace Reid has in prepara- 
hould be shown in every city, lown and hamlet in 
ca and should be given the widest publicity by the 
and the pulpit. It will teach a great lesson and do 
surable good for all mankind. 


rs. Reid’s purpose in making such a picture is a dis- 
mntribution to all humanity and present-day civilization.” 


shington, D. C., February 18. 


Pre. 


Committee ANTI-NarRcoTic Leacue, L 
DR. R. B. VON KLEINSMID 
JUDGE BENJAMIN BLEDSOE 

United States Judge, 12th Federal District 
Mayor of the City of Los Angeles 

MARTHA NELSON McCAN 


Los Angeles Park Commissioner 


Pres., District Federation Women's Clubs 
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be vividly brought home to you and you 
and you—all of you who compose that great 
army known as Public Opinion—you who, after 
all, must be the ones to end this scourge. It 
has been called ““Human Wreckage’’—and what 


Mrs. Wallace Reid with Betty and William Wallace Reid 


Mrs. Wale Reid Offers 


“HUMAN WRECKAGE” 


Story by C. Gardner Sullivan Direction by John Griffith Wray 

There is big drama in the tragic story of America’s million living dead—the drug 
addicted—drama that is powerfully gripping, educational, entertaining, and intensely 
interesting. 


“Human Wreckage”’ is a human story of a cross section of community life in America 
today. It is one of the greatest human interest stories ever brought to the screen. 
It had to be so to hold the attention of America’s picture millions. 


As to cast, never before has such a combination been brought together to portray the 
characters of a great drama of life. Mrs. Wallace Reid has returned to the screen for this 
picture. James Kirkwood left the big Broadway success of the season, ‘‘The Fool,’’ to do 
“his bit,” which is the principal réle in support of Mrs. Reid. Then in character réles are 
Bessie Love, Victory Bateman, George Hackathorne, Claire McDowell, Robert McKim, 
Harry Northrup, Eric Mayne, Otto Hoffman, Philip Sleeman, George Clark, and Lucille 
Ricksen. And in a great scene, in which an American community arises to battle a menace, 
are police, a mayor, jurists, educators, and civic and welfare leaders in real life. Mayor 
George E. Cryer of Los Angeles, Dr. R. B. Von KleinSmid—a University President; 
Benjamin Bledsoe, a United States Judge; Chief of Police Louis D. Oaks of Los Angeles, 
and others of a community’s best citizenry, donned makeup and became screen actors in 
a great drama. 


“HUMAN WRECKAGE” will be distributed by Film Booking Offices of America. 


MIRIAM VAN WATERS 
National Prison Reform Committee 
LOUIS D. OAKS 
Chief of Police, Los Angeles 
MISS ORFA JEAN SHONTZ 
Juvenile Court 
MRS, CHESTER ASHLEY 
Educator 
RIGHT REV. JOHN J. CANTWELL 
Bishop Diocese M ontereyand Los Angeles 
JOHN P. CARTER 
Former Collector U. S. Internal Revenue 


s., University Southern California 
RS. WALLACE REID IDA CHRISTINE IVER 
City Teachers Club 

DR. R. D, BIRD 


GEORGE E, CRYER 
Salvation Army 


MRS. J. C. URQUHART 
NATHAN NEWBY 
HAROLD LLOYD 


Film Star Comedian MRS. E. L. DOHEN 


curse 


os Angeles 
JUDGE CHARLES CRAIL 
Presiding Judge, Superior Court 


Pres., Occidental College 
BRIGADIER C. R. BOYD 


MRS. CHAS. F. GRAY 
Parent Teachers Association 


President, L, A. City Club 
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could be a more true depiction of the living 
debris that tosses in the wake of Dope? 


“Human Wreckage” is a summons to battle, 
a fight without quarter against Dope, against 
the antiquated and ineffective laws now on the 
statute books, against the laxity and indiffer- 
ence of officials; against the fatal blindness of 
governments which could stop this whole, fiend- 
ish traffic at its source—if they only would! 


Drug addiction is neither romantic nor in- 
triguing to those who know it. It is indescrib- 
ably ugly—AND IT HAS SELECTED THE 
UNITED STATES AS ITS MAIN FIELD 
OF OPERATION! In our country—the 
home of the free—there are shackles! The 
shackles of a disease which claims as its victims 
more than double the number of those in 
France, England and Germany combined! IS 


THAT NOT WORTH THINKING ABOUT? 


So, with all the earnestness at my command, 
urge you to take this opportunity to inform 
yourself, and to join me in my fight. It 
is only when you know that a Nation will 
know; and not until then will this vicious 
Thing be driven out of our country and 
out of our lives—forever ! 


Narcotic addiction is a disease. With- 
out an informed and aroused public 
opinion, vigorous action against the drug 
evil is impossible. That is why I urge 
.you to see our picture. It tells facts that 
every thinking man and woman should 
know. 


Dope—the cause 1s ignorance; the re- 
sult 1s misery; the remedy is education, 
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Clip and Mail This Coupon to 


MRS. WALLACE REID 
Hollywood, California 


In my community, I would like to 
see “‘Human Wreckage”’ shown in 


SON Theatre 


State 
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Early Egyptian history records that Joseph ranked next to 
Pharaoh, and so rode in a chariot worthy of his station. In its 
day Joseph’s chariot was a vehicle of note. But centuries have 
passed. Progress has put the comforts of home on wheels. And ' 
modern conceptions of luxury are brilliantly summarized— i 


OA lay in a motor car with 


NATURALLX 
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The world falls in line a little more 
quickly with the smile which is 
lighted up by a brilliant set of teeth. 


Flashing white, along with other 


personal charms, teeth enhance at- 
tractiveness. And so they assume an 


OoWd0er 


Approved by the best dental 
authorities for over fifty years 


I.W. LYON & SONS, Inc., 530 W. 27th St., New York 
Canadian Distributors: LYMANS, Limited, -Montreal 


DirLyons 


The Dentifrice that made fine teeth Fashionable 


importance even beyond that of mere 
service. And they deserve a care that 
is free from any risk of injury. They 
should: be cleaned safe/y twice a day 
with a dentifrice like Dr. Lyon’s— 
unmedicated and without grit. 


(ream 
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“THEY ARE HAPPY MEN WHOSE NATURES SORT WITH THEIR VOCATIONS”-_BACON 
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HIS yearning of every man to be his own 
boss— 

To work, not in drudgery but with enthusiasm, 
for himself— 

To awake in the morning with the thought: 
This day is my own; whatever I make of it is 
mine— 

For these things most men live. The hope of 
them is never wholly put away. 


* * * 


That the average man can without difficulty 
realize this hope has been demonstrated nowhere 
more convincingly than in the great poultry 
regions of the Pacific Northwest. 

Here are thousands of happy, prosperous men 
and women who came, without large means or 
expert knowledge, in quest of personal independ- 
ence, and found it—in a few acres of land and a 
flock of poultry. 

Whole communities of them you will find— 
hundreds of families living on their little farms. 
They own the land they live on, with its orchard 
and truck garden, its grass and flowers and 
shrubbery. They own the houses they live in, 
with their electric lights, telephones, baths and 
sun parlors. 

From their flocks of splendid purebred poultry, 
a good income. From their land, vegetables, 


Cuicaco Burtincton & Quincy RR. 
NorTHERN Paciric Ry. ay) 
GreEAT NortTHERN Ry. 


THe THINGS 
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fruit and berries for their tables. From the cow 
they usually keep, milk and butter. There is no 
rent to pay. 

They work in the open air and the sunshine, 
yet are usually within easy reach of the city. 
They enjoy a gloriously mild and healthful cli- 
mate. They are bui/ding—for themselves and 
their children. They know the zest of life because 
their lives are their own. 

* * * 
Nowhere in the United States are conditions so 


favorable to highly successful poultry farming as 
in large areas of the Pacific Northwest. The 


climate is mild and even. There is a remarkable 
freedom from disease among fowls. The housing 
problem is minimized. And the result is a re- 


To the Pacific Nortiwest the Burling- 
ton-Northern Pacific-Great Northern 
Railroads are dedicated—to its service 
and development. resent and future 
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markable egg productioa, in winter as well as 
summer months. 

In parts of the Pacific Northwest large co-opera- 
tive associations collect,grade and market the eggs, 
which are in steady demand at top prices on the east- _ 
ern market. One of these associations alone did a 
business last year of $3,000,000 for its members. 

Poultry farming in the Pacific Northwest has 
been organized on the most scientific, highest- 


paying basis. Yet no man of modest capital need 


hesitate to make a start init. If you have deter- 
mination and are willing to learn, you will hardly 
fail to attain the success that thousands have 
already won. 

Moreover, the swift development of a young, 
rich region’s vast resources will contribute 
directly to that success. The Pacific Northwest 
is growing five times as fast as the rest of the 
United States. You will grow with it. You will 
share the fruits of the great future. 


Write for free book 


If you want further reliable information on poultry raising 
in the Pacific Northwest and how to make a start in it, 
write for the free booklet, ‘‘A Business of Your Own in 
Poultryland.”” Address: P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., Chicago, 
Ill.; A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, Northern 
Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn.; A. J. Dickinson, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Great Northern Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


© 1923, C. B.& Q. R. R., N. P. Ry., G. N. Ry. 


“lo the Pacific Northwest 
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